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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

IN  the  year  1900,  the  editor  of  this  volume  presented  to  the  public  a  more  or 
less  comprehensive  book  of  general  information— THE  CENTURY  BOOK 
OF  FACTS — which  has  since  found  a  place  in  upward  of  half  a  million 
American  homes.  This  immense  circulation  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  that  a 
work  of  this  type  meets  with  the  intelligent  approval  of  a  large  contingent  of  the 
book-buying  public.  There  is  additional  evidence,  however,  that  the  demand  for 
comprehensive,  concise,  reliable,  up-to-date,  books  of  reference  and  instruction,  in 
almost  every  department  of  knowledge,  is  becoming  more  insistent.  And  it  is  in 
consequence  of  this  demand,  as  well  as  the  desire  of  the  editor  to  enlarge  and  im- 
prove and  standardize  his  original  plan,  that  the  present  work  has  been  prepared. 

The  present  work  is  in  no  sense  a  revision  of  the  old  one — which,  practically, 
has  never  been  revised.  It  has  been  built  entirely  anew,  guided  by  the  defects 
and  limitations  of  the  old  one,  to  be  sure,  but  chiefly  in  the  light  of  the  advances 
of  the  past  eight  years.  It  is  divided  into  Ten  Books,  covering  the  entire  range 
of  general  knowledge,  so  classified  as  to  bring  to  the  reader  or  consulter  the 
essentials  of  many  diverse  subjects  in  the  most  direct  and  expeditious  manner. 
Numerous  tabulations  have  been  introduced  which  in  themselves  will  be  found 
valuable  substitutes  for  volumes,  even,  along  the  same  lines. 

The  aim  has  been  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  needs  of  all  classes  of  readers — to 
the  home,  to  the  school,  to  the  office,  to  flJgJibrary.  Live,  practical,  every-day 
information,  touching  the  manifold  interests- ^f  the  day,  has  been  given  a  place 
alongside  the  previously  recorded  facts  of  history,  literature,  science,  industry, 
biography,  and  achievement.  The  past  has  been  linked  with  the  present  in 
such  fashion  as  to  make  the  survey  of  the  world^s  progress  at  once  complete  and 
concise. 

Many  hundreds  of  volumes  have  been  laid  under  tribute  to  complete  the 
present  work,  and  much  valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  many  persons 
throughout  the  entire  country,  both  by  suggestion  and  contribution.  To  Miss 
Susan  F.  Chase,  M.  A.,  Pd.  D.,  and  Miss  Helen  L.Dunston,  of  the  Buffiilo  State 
Normal  School,  in  particular,  the  credit  is  due  for  the  best  features  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Literature  and  Language,  respectively. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  patrons  of  THE  CEN- 
TURY BOOK  OF  FACTS  will  give  the  same  appreciative  welcome  to  THE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY  OF  FACTS  that  they  accorded  the  editor^s  first 
effort  Indeed,  the  large  amount  of  additional  matter  in  the  latter,  the  improved 
arrangement  of  the  various  departments,  and  the  importance  of  recording 
many  recent  occurrences  in  a  swiftly-moving  age,  not  only  constitute  it  the  logical 
successor  of  the  former,  but  make  it  a  practical  necessity.  Its  readiest  patrons 
should  be  the  present  possessors  of  THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  FACTS. 
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PATRICK   HENRY   IN  THE   CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS 


HISTORY 


Abdication  is  the  act  of  giving  up  an  of- 
fice. It  is  sometimes  compulsory,  and  some- 
times the  result  of  vexation  and  disappointment. 
The  following  monarchs  have  abdicated: 

Anudeus  I.  (duke  of  AoeU)  Spain 1873 

Charles  IV.  of  Spain  (forced) 1808 

Chariea  V.  of  Spain  and  (Serinany 1556 

Charlea  X.  of  France  (forced). 1830 

Chariea  Albert  of  Sardinia  (forced) 1849 

Charles  Rmmaniiel  of  Sardinia 1802 

(3irisUxia  of  Sweden, 1654 

Diocletian  and  Maximian, 305. 308 

FeUpe  V.  of  Spain. 1724 

Francia  II.  of  the  Two  Sidliee  (forced) 1860 

James  II.  of  England  (forced) 1680 

Louis  Bonaparte  of  Holland 1810 

L4Hxi8  Philippe  of  France  (forced). 1848 

Ludwis  of  Bavaria  (forced) 1848 

Matilda  (Ladv  of  England) 1154 

Milan  of  Servm. 1880 

Napoleon  I.  of  France  (forced) 1814 

Napoleon  III.  of  France  (forced) 1870 

Otho  of  Greece  (forced) 1862 

Pedro  II.  of  BrasU  (forced) 1880 

Pooiatowski  of  Poland  (forced) 1705 

Richard  II.  of  England  (forced) 1300 

Stanislaus  Lesacsinski  (forced) 1735 

Victor  Amadeus  of  Sardinia 1730 

Victor  Emmanuel, 1821 

Charles  X 1830 

Louis  Philippe 1848 

Ferdinand  of  Austria 1848 

Amadeus  of  Spain 1873 

Oscar  n.  of  Sweden 1007 

Emperor  of  Corea. 1007 

Several  dethroned  without  even  the  mocking  show 
of  abdication,  like  Edward  II.  of  England  (1327); 
Henry  VI.  of  England  (1471);  Emperor  ofCorea  (1007). 


Achfiean  Leagrue,  The.  A  confeder- 
acy of  the  twelve  towns  of  Acluea.  It  was  dis- 
solved by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  reorganized 
B.  C.  280.  and  again  dissolved  B.  C.  147.  The 
second  of  these  leagues,  founded  at  Megalopdlis, 
contained  all  the  chief  cities  of  Peloponnesus. 
It  contended  with  the  Macedonians  and  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  liberty  of  Greece :  but,  being  beaten 
at  Scarphea  by  Metellus,  and  at  Leucop^tra  by 
Mummius,  it  dissolved  soon  after  the  taking  of 
Corinth. 

The  twelve  cities  of  Achsa,  in  Ionia,  were 
founded  by  the  Herachdse. 

Achfiean  War,  The.  Roman  am- 
bassadors at  Cbrinth  enjoin  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Achsean  League  .and  are  insulted  (B.  C. 
147).  KritolSos,  general  of  the  league,  at  once 
besieged  Heracleia  (B.  C.  146),  but  was  defeated 
at  Scarph€a  by  Metellus,  and  slew  himself. 
Diffios,  successor  of  Kritolaos,  was  defeated  at 
LeucopStra  by  Mummius  (B.  C.  146);  Corinth 
was  then  destroyed ;  and  all  Greece  was  erected 
into  a  Roman  Province,  September  146. 

Actiac  War 9  The.  This  arose  out  of 
the  rupture  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  two 
of  the  Triumvirs  (B.  C.  33).  Octavian  declared 
war  against  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  and  de- 
feated Antony  at  Actium,  2d  September,  B.  C. 
31.  Both  Cleopatra  and  Antony  killed  them- 
selves. Alexandria  was  taken  by  Octavian, 
August  30th  (B.  C.  33),  and  Egypt  was  made  a 
Roman  Province,  B.  C.  30. 


.^tollan   Confederacy*  The,  B.  C 

323,  called  into  existence  bv  the  Lamian  War. 
The  states  used  to  assemble  annually  in  the 
autumn  at  Thermum,  and  the  assembly  was 
called  the  PametoUcon.  B.  C.  189,  the  ^tolian 
states  were  subjected  to  the  Romans. 

The  object  of  the  Lamian  War  was  (on  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great)  to  liberate  Greece 
from  Macedonia.  The  Athenians  were  tfaMBrarin- 
cipal  insurgents,  but  were  defeated  in  322  at 
Cranon,  by  Antipater. 

.^toUan  lieagrue*  The.  iEtolia  joined 
the  Greek  confederates  in  the  Lamian  War, 
B.  C.  313,  but  the  iEtolian  League  rose  into  no 
sreat  prominence  till  the  Macedonian  War  (B.  C. 
214),  when  Sparta  joined  it,  and  it  became  the 
antagonist  of  the  Achaean  League,  which  sided 
with  PhiHp  V.  of  Macedon.  It  was  the  unwise 
policy  of  tne  iEtolian  League  which  made  Rome 
master  of  Greece. 

Abyssinia*  The  oldest  accounts  of  the 
Abyssmians  are  full  of  fables,  but  seem  sufficient 
to  prove  that  they  attained  some  degree  of  civili- 
zation even  in  remote  antiquity.  Christianitv 
was  introduced  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourth 
Century,  and  soon  prevailed  extensively.  Axum 
was  at  that  time  the  capital.  Two  centuries 
later  the  Abyssinians  were  powerful  enough  to 
invade  Arabia,  and  conauer  part  of  Yemen. 
In  the  Tenth  Century  a  Jewish  Princess  over- 
threw the  reigning  dynasty,  the  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  whi^  fled  to  Shoa.  After  three 
centuries  of  confusion  the  empire  was  restored 
under  Icon  Amlac,  and  some  progress  was  made 
in  improvement.  Early  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury the  Abyssinians  entered  into  close  relations 
with  the  Portuguese.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  Portuguese  missionaries  the  royal  family 
adopted  the  Roman  CathoUc  faith,  and  the  old 
Coptic  Church  was  formally  united  to  the  See 
of  Home.  The  people  and  ecclesiastics  obsti- 
nately resisted  the  innovation ;  the  emperor  gave 
way;  and  ultimately,  in  1632,  the  Romish 
priests  were  expelled  or  put  to  death.  Though 
Christianity  is  stiU  the  professed  religion  of 
Abyssinia,  it  exists  only  in  its  lowest  form,  and 
is  little  more  than  ceremonial.  The  Church  is 
national  and  independent,  but  the  visible  head, 
or  Abuna  ("our  father"),  is  ordained  by  the  Cop- 
tic Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  doctrines  of 
the  Abyssinian  coincide  with  those  of  the  Coptic 
Church,  especiidly  in  the  monophysite  heresy; 
but  several  pecuUar  rites  are  observed,  including 
the  rite  of  circumcision  and  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  laws  respecting  food,  etc.;  love-feasts, 
and  adult  baptism.  The  oldest  Abyssinian 
churches  are  hewn  out  of  rocks.  The  modem 
churches  are  mostly  round  or  conical  buildings, 
thatched  with  straw  and  surrounded  by  pillars 
of  cedar.  Statues  and  bas-reliefs  are  not  toler- 
ated in  churches,  but  paintings  are  numerous. 
In  I860.  King  Theodore  (bom  1818,  crowned 
1855)  felt  himself  insulted  by  the  British  Con- 
sul, whom  he  imprisoned  with  some  missionaries. 
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A  large  English  force  under  Lord  Napier  then 
came  to  Abvssinia  and  captured  the  strong 
fortress  of  Mieigdala  in  April,  1868.  On  this 
Theodore  committed  suiciae.  After  an  interval 
of  anarchy  Prince  Kassai  assumed  power  as 
Johannes  II..  in  1872.  He  died  in  1889,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Menelek  II.  Abyssinia  then 
practically  became  an  Italian  protectorate. 
During  1895  a  war  prevailed  between  Abyssinia 
and  Italy,  which  was  closed  in  1896.  In  1906, 
an  agreement  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Italy,  as  to  their  interests  in  Abyssinia,  was 
concluded.  In  1907,  a  decree  was  issued  b^ 
Menelek  II.  announcing  the  formation  of  a  cabi- 
net on  European  lines. 

Abyssinian  War*  The.  Between  the 
British  and  Theodore,  King  of  Abyssinia.  This 
expedition  (for  the  release  of  missionaries,  Cap- 
tam  Crawford,  and  others)  was  under  Sir  ft. 
Napier,  who  joined  the  army  at  Senaf^,  January, 
1868.  Colonel  Phayre  defeated  Theodore  at 
Magdala,  10th  of  April,  which  was  bombarded 
and  taken  on  13tn  of  April.  The  return  of 
the  British  army  commenced  18th  of  April, 
1868. 

Afghanistan.  The  history  of  Afghanis- 
tan belongs  almost  to  modem  times.  The  col- 
lective name  of  the  country  itself  is  of  modem 
and  external  origin  ^Persian).  In  1738,  the  coun- 
try was  conc^uered  by  the  Persians  under  Nadir 
Shah.  On  his  death,  in  1747.  Ahmed  Shah,  one 
of  his  generals,  obtained  tne  sovereignty  of 
Afghanistan,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  dy- 
nasty which  lasted  about  eighty  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  Dost  Mohammed,  the  ruler  of 
Cabul,  had  acquired  a  preponderating  influence 
in  the  country.  On  account  of  his  dealings  with 
the  Russians  the  British  resolved  to  dethrone 
him  and  restore  Shah  Shuja,  a  former  ruler.  In 
April,  1839,  a  British  army  under  Sir  John 
Keane,  entered  Afghanistan,  occupied  Cabul, 
and  placed  Shah  Shuja  on  the  throne,  a  force  of 
8,000  beine  left  to  support  the  new  sovereign. 
Sir  W.  MacNaghten  remained  as  envoy  at  Cabul, 
with  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  as  assistant  envoy. 
The  Afghans  soon  organized  a  wide-spread  in- 
surrection, which  came  to  a  head  on  November 
2,  1841,  when  Bumes  and  a  number  of  British 
officers,  besides  women  and  children,  were  mur- 
dered, MacNachten  being  murdered  not  long 
after.  The  other  British  leaders  now  made  a 
treaty  with  the  Afghans,  at  whose  head  was 
Akbar,  son  of  Dost  Mohammed,  agreeing  to 
withdraw  the  forces  from  the  country,  while  the 
Afghans  were  to  fumish  them  with  provisions 
and  escort  them  on  their  way.  On  January  6, 
1842,  the  British  left  Cabul  and  began  their  most 
disastrous  retreat.  The  cold  was  intense,  they 
had  almost  no  food  —  for  the  treacherous 
Afghans  did  not  fulfill  their  promises  —  and  day 
after  day  they  were  assailed  by  bodies  of  the 
enemy.  By  the  13th.  20,000  persons,  including 
camp-followers,  women,  and  children,  were  de- 
stroyed. Some  were  kept  as  prisoners,  but  only 
one  man,  Dr.  Brydon,  reached  Jelalabad,  which, 
as  well  as  Kandahar,  was  still  held  by  British 
troops.  In  a  few  months  General  Pollock,  with 
a  fresh  army  from  India,  retook  Cabul  and  soon 
finished  the  war.  Shah  Shuja  having  been  as- 
sassinated, Dost  Mohammed  again  obtained  the 


throne  of  Cabul,  and  acquired  extensive  power  in 
Afghanistan.  He  joined  with  the  Sikhs  against 
the  British,  but  afterward  made  an  offensive 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  latter.  He  died 
in  1863,  having  nominated  his  son  Shere  Ali  his 
successor.  Shere  Ali  entered  into  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  British,  but  in  1878,  havii^  re- 
Sulsed  a  British  envoy  and  refused  to  receive  a 
•ritish  mission  (a  Russian  mission  being  mean- 
time at  his  court),  war  was  declared  against  him, 
and  the  British  troops  entered  Afghanistan. 
They  met  with  comparatively  little  resistance, 
the  ameer  fled  to  Turlcestan,  where  he  soon  after 
died;  and  his  son  Yakoob  Khan  having  suc- 
ceeded him  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British 
(at  Gandamak,  May,  1879),  in  which  a  certain 
extension  of  the  British  frontier,  the  control  by 
Britain  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Afghanistan, 
and  the  residence  of  a  British  envoy  in  Cabul, 
were  the  chief  stipulations.  The  members  of  the 
mission  were  again  treacherously  attacked  and 
slain,  and  troops  were  again  sent  .into  the  coun- 
try. Cabul  was  again  occupied,  and  Kandahar 
and  Ghazni  were  also  relieved;  while  Yakoob 
Khan  was  sent  to  imprisonment  in  India.  In 
1880,  Abdur-Rahman,  a  grandson  of  Dost  Mo- 
hammed, was  recognized  by  Britain  as  emir  of 
the  country,  and  has  since  been  on  friendlv 
terms  with  the  British,  by  whom  he  is  subsidized. 
Encroachments  by  the  Russians  on  territory 
claimed  by  Afghsjiistan  almost  brought  about 
a  mpture  between  Britain  and  Russia  in  1885, 
and  led  to  the  delimitation  of  the  frontier  of 
Afghanistan  on  the  side  next  the  territory  now 
occupied  by  Russia.  In  1897,  a  punitive  ex- 
pedition was  again  sent  against  the  tribes  around 
the  Khyber  Pass,  who  disregarded  their  pledges. 
In  1905,  the  Ameer  ratified  a  treaty  witn  Great 
Britain  agreeing  to  accept  the  advice  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  regard  to  his  foreign  relations, 
and  was  guaranteed  against  unprovoked  ag- 
gressions on  his  dominions. 

Afghan  War,  The.  A  diplomatic  con- 
test between  France  and  Russia  mduced  Dost 
Mohammed  of  Cabul  to  invite  the  friendship  of 
Great  Britain  in  1836.  This  led  to  a  diplomatic 
contest  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  re- 
specting Afghanistan.  Dost  Mohammed  joined 
Persia,  and  war  was  proclaimed  against  him  at 
Simla  by  Lord  Auckland,  Govemor-General  of 
India,  October  1,  1838.  Dost  Mohammed  gave 
himself  up  at  Cabul  to  Sir  W.  MacNaghten,  No- 
vember 3,  1840;  but  his  son  Akbar  Khan  com- 
pletely outwitted  General  Elphinstone  and  the 
envoy.  Sir  William  MacNaghten,  both  of  whom 
were  treacherously  put  to  death.  Negotiations 
for  quitting  Cabul  were  purposely  delayed  till 
winter  had  set  in;  and  then  the  whole  Brit- 
ish force,  which,  with  women  and  children 
amounted  to  20,000  souls,  were  as  treacherously 
destroyed  in  the  Khyber  Pass,  1842. 

African  War,  The.  The  first  African 
War  was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  for  the 
restoration  of  Hiempsal  to  the  throne  of  Nu- 
mantia.    Ahenobarbus,  the  leader  of  the  Marian 

Party  in  Africa,  had  dethroned  him,  but  Cneius 
'ompey  slew  Ahenobarbus,  and  restored  Hiemp- 
Isal,  B.C.  81. 

The  second  African  War  was  between  Cssar 
I  and  Scipio,  B.  C.  46.    Cajsar  defeated  the  party 
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of  Pompey  at  Thapsus,  in  Africa,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  third  African  War  was  undertaken  by  the 
Romans  against  Tacfarlnas,  a  Numidiai^,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Tacfarlnas,  having  collected 
a  large  gang  of  freebooters,  defied  for  some  years 
the  Roman  arms  in  Numidia,  but  was  ultimately 
overthrown  and  slain  by  Dolabella,  A.  D. 
17-24. 

The  fourth  African  War  was  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Vandals  in  Africa.  The  Vandals  under 
Genseric  took  possession  of  the  Roman  dominions 
in  Africa,  ana  continued  masters  for  105  years 
(A.  D.  429-534).  Belisarius  was  sent  into  Africa 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  to  win  back  the  Afri- 
can domimons,  and  he  utterly  overthrew  the 
Vandals,  took  Carthage  in  533,  and  returned  to 
Rome  in  triumph  in  the  autunm  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, A.  D.  534. 

Asrraiian  Agitation,  B.  C.  480.  The 
great  Roman  agrarian  agitation  was  set  on  foot 
by  Spurius  Cassius,  who  had  been  three  times 
consul.  To  win  popular  favor,  he  told  the  peo- 
ple that  the  Senate  ought  to  give  an  accoimt  of 
the  land  taken  from  the  VoLsci,  which  ought  to 
have  been  equally  divided  amongst  the  whole 
people  irrespective  of  rank.  The  Senate,  to  allay 
the  popular  clamor,  promised  to  give  the  matter 
their  b^  consideration,  but  arrested  Cassius 
and  hurled  him  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  Things 
went  on  till  B.  C.  464,  when  Herdonius,  the  Sa- 
bine, got  possession  of  the  capital.  Then  the 
Senate  promised  to  pass  an  agrarian  law,  if  the 
people  would  eject  tne  invaders.  The  invaders 
were  expelled,  but  it  was  not  till  B.  C.  365  that 
Licinius  Stolo,  the  plebeian  tribune,  got  a  law 
passed  making  it  penal  for  anyone  to  hold  more 
than  500  acres  of  the  public  lands. 

Alabama.  The  name,  derived  from  the 
Indians,  denotes  "  Here  we  rest."  Originally  a 
part  of  Georgia,  the  country  included  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1798.  In  1812,  that  part  of  Florida,  then  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  lying  between  the  Perdido  and 
P^ui  rivers  on  the  Gulf  Coast,  was  seized  by 
the  United  States  troops  and  annexed  to  the 
Territory.  Alabama  remained  a  Territory  after 
the  western  portion  was  admitted  as  a  State 
under  the  name  of  Mississippi,  and  was  itself 


admitted  as  a  State  in  1819.  On  January  11. 
1861,  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  adopted 
by  the  Secession  Convention,  and  on  February 
a  provisional  congress  met  at  Montgomery  and 
organized  the  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Jefferson  Davis  was  inaugurated  Presi- 
dent of  the  Confederacy  at  Montgomery,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1861,  and  the  government  seat  was 
moved  from  Montgomery  to  Richmond  in  July, 
1861.  Mobile  was  finally  captured  by  the  Fed- 
erals, April  12,  1865,  and  on  May  4th  the  State 
was  included  in  the  surrender  made  by  General 
Richard  Taylor.  After  the  Confederate  sur- 
render, the  State  passed  under  the  phases  of  pro- 
visional and  military  government  until  1868, 
when  it  was  regularly  reconstituted  as  a  State 
in  the  Union.  In  1901,  a  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, called  to  regulate  negro  suffrage,  was  in 
session  from  May  21st  to  September  2d  at  Mont- 
gomery. On  November  11,  1901,  the  new  con- 
stitution was  ratified  by  popular  vote.  In  1907, 
a  notable  effort  was  made  by  Governor  Comer 
opposing  federal  interference  in  the  regulation 
of  the  railroads  of  the  State. 

Alamo 9  They  a  mission  church  at  SaH 
^Antonio,  in  what  is  now  Bexar  County,  Texas, 
converted  into  a  fort.  In  1836  it  was  occupied 
by  about  150  of  the  revolutionists  in  the  Texan 
War  of  Independence.  Though  attacked  by 
4,000  Mexicans  under  Santa  Ana,  the  Texans  held 
it  from  February  23d  to  March  6th,  when  Santa 
Ana  took  it  by  storm.  All  but  seven  of  the  gar- 
rison perished,  six  of  these  being  murdered  after 
their  surrender,  and  one  man  escaping  to  report 
the  affair.  In  this  earrison  were  the  celebrated 
D^vid  Crockett,  and  Colonel  James  Bowie,  in- 
ventor of  the  bowie-knife.  The  memory  of  this 
massacre  became  an  incitement  to  the  Texans 
in  subsequent  encounters,  and  **  Remember  the 
Alamo ! "  became  a  war-cry  in  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Alemannl,  a  confederacy  of  tribes  which 
appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Third 
Century,  and  for  long  gave  no  small  trouble  to 
Rome,  but  whose  incursions  were  arrested,  first 
by  Maximinus,  and  finally  by  Clovis  in  496,  who 
made  them  subject  to  the  Franks,  hence  the 
modem  names  in  French  for  Germany  and  the 
Germans. 


AMERICAN  BATTLES,  TABULATED 

Naval  engacements  are  indicated  by  italiet;     *  means  that  it  waa  a  drawn  battle;      t  means  a  general  estimate. 


Name  op  Battle 

Opponent 

Victor 

CASUALTIES 

Date 

United  States 

Opponents 

Killed 

Wo'nd'd 

KUled 

Wo'nd'd 

July      2. 1898 
Feb.    11,1865 
May      5.  1864 
Oct.    27,  1864 

Airaadores  (including  July  1st).    .    . 

Aikens, 

Albemarle 

AlbemaHe 

Spanish 

0>nf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 
English 
English 
English 

Conf. 
English 
English 

Conf. 

Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.  8. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

§"l: 

U.S. 

0 
6t 
4 
2 
142 
0 
6 
2 
0 
8 
4 
1 

2.616 

12 
9t 

25 

0 

352 

2 

20 
2 
0 

16 
8 
3 

9.4  i6 

10 

31 

0 

0 

338 

3 

11 
8 
2 

32 
6 
0 

1.842 

30 

160 

0 

0 

OcL      5.  1864 

Allatoona 

704 

Nov.    13.  1776 

AljTed-lraneporte, 

10 

May    28.  1781 

Auiance-equadron, 

30 

Jan.    29.1814 
March  2.  1815 
Oct.      2,  1863 
Aug.    12.1776 
Marchl7.  1813 

AUigctor 

America-ElxMobeth, 

Anderson's  Cross-Roads 

Andrea  Doria-Raoehoree^ 

AfUelope'Zephvr^ 

14t 

13 

41 

3 

2 

Sept.  16.  1862 
Sept.   17.  1862 

Antietam  (continued), 

Antietam  (ended). 

9.399 

16 
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AMERICAN  BATTLES, 

TABULATED — Continued 

Datk 

Namk  of  Battle 

O^rOHKNT 

ViCTO* 

, 

CASUALTIES 

United  States 

Opponents 

KiUed 

Wo'nd'd 

Killed 

Wo'nd'd 

June 

18.1864 

Lynchburg  teDdeii),     ....... 

Qbnf. 

Conf. 

99 

603 

47 

157 

Aug. 
Sept. 
July 

9.  1812 
30.1863 

kluguiiga.,  .,.,     ^     ......     . 

Eiiglioh 

V.  s. 
Ccmf. 

18 
14 

58 
40 

50 
0 

76 

Mfiiur  MontEomery.     ...... 

MfilvemHJll    _    _ 

2 

1.1862 

Cflbf. 

u.  a 

2.860 

3.500 

3.023 

4.077 

Auff. 

4.1862 

Mnh«rn  N*).  2,.    ,    .    ,    , 

Cojif. 

U.S. 

6 

8 

10 

18 

July 

24.1863 

hinaftmoA  Gup,  ,   .    .    .    .        .... 

Conf, 

U.  8, 

30 

50 

41 

79 

Auff. 

27.1862 

KlanaMu  Junction.  .    .    ,        .... 

Conf. 

C-onf. 

14 

28 

11 

16 

May 

Aug. 

1.1898 
13.  1898 

Mtir^Ua,  ....,.,.    ..... 

Kpai)i»h 

U.  S. 
U.S. 

0 
8 

7 
40 

318 

208 

Manila^   .„    ^     ....    ^     ....     . 

Aug. 
Nov. 

12.  1898 
4.  1812 
25.1864 
16.  1864 
20.  1779 

Afanianillif^ 

Kpsiiisti 

U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 

U.S. 

0 
0 
98 
9 
0 

0 
0 
142 
18 
3 

lot 

0 

126 

32 

2 

(T) 
1 

Afnrrrigtj-LrPfiidiiJt,    ..    +     ..... 

EhgliAEi 
Ooof. 
Conf. 

EnicliAh 

fts? 

Murk's  Mills 

304 

Markf-vill«^.     ........... 

64 

Aug. 

MfiTB' Active.  ........... 

7 

July 

23.1864 

Martrnvhurg  (fs.^DUiit]fldl.        .... 

C«nf. 

u.  s. 

July 

24.1864 

MnrlmFiburiE  (pnctfNl),  .     .         .... 

Conf, 

U.S. 

342 

836 

26 

152 

Dec. 

2.  1777 

Afijj^*achu*eU*-Lawn*dQk 

English 
Indians 

u.a 

3 

5 

6 

13 

Dec. 

17.  1812 

Msu^vuimewa.     .*..,..... 

U.S. 

11 

26 

39 

0 

June 

27,  1861 
8.1862 

Mfithi^x*  Ptfint.  ......... 

C)nf. 
Conf. 

Conf. 
Cunf. 

1 
80 

4 
176 

0 
71 

0 

May 

Me]>jwdl*«,  /...,..... 

300 

April  20.  1863 

McM  inn  villi*,  ......        .... 

Conf. 

U.  S, 

0 

0 

4 

8 

June 

26,  1862 

Mt^^lifliji<-*ville,.    ....... 

Conf. 

U,  S. 

140 

224 

156 

236 

June 

6.1862 

Aft  mpkia, 

Cfliif. 

ih  s. 

10 

4 

20t 

30t 

March  8.  1862 

Afrr^^mae  in  fiamptatv  ttnadt,    .    .    . 

dmL 

C^nf. 

250 

301 

8 

11 

Jan. 

7,  1862 

MNldJeCiwt 

Conf. 

U.S. 

3 

8 

11 

32 

June 

12.  1863 

MitJdIetawn.  *...., 

Cflnf. 

U.S. 

1 

4 

18 

32 

June 

7,1863 

Millikcn'*  Jk-nd,    .    .    .    , 

Conf, 

U.S. 

154 

223 

148 

294 

Jan. 

19,  1862 

MiM  spring  (J^o^an  Ctmrn  Roads)..    . 

C-onf. 

U.S. 

39 

207 

192 

132 

Nov. 

28.1863 

Mifi**  Run  (ended).  .    .            .... 

Qitd. 

U.  B. 

99 

398 

121 

432 

Feb. 

3.1863 

Mingft  ijwarop 

MfJiik'n  Cnm^r 

C-onf. 

U.  S3. 

0 

0 

8 

20 

April 
Marcl 

14.  1780 
1  9.  1862 
28.  1778 

C«mf. 
Eiigljflh 

Enf. 

U.S. 
u.  s. 

26 

0 

72 

73 

1 

160 

3 

0 

294 

6 

AioT^it/fr■-AIJfifTimar^  ........ 

2 

June 

Mcinmoutbt .... 

170 

July 

9.1864 

Manoracy» ......            .... 

Conf, 

Conf. 

90 

579 

78 

322 

Sept. 

24.  1846 

Mtjnt«f*y,  . 

MexJean 

U.a 

142 

364 

200t 

450 

D<!c. 

6.  1812 

Mi'Ore'a  CrwJt,  .    .    .    .    , 

English 

u.a 

.     4 

13 

6 

21 

Feb. 

14.  1776 

English 

V.  s. 

0 

3 

13 

22 

Aug. 

30.  1814 

Mnorfipldfl.     , 

En^Hsh 

u.a 

0 

3 

13 

20 

Oct. 

5,  1813 

Momvian  tnwni^  ...        .... 

Engljiiih 

u.a 

7 

22 

80  . 

101 

Nov. 

16.  1776 

Mr>ijnl  Wajdiiijeton, 

Engiinh 

Eng. 

48 

101 

252 

448 

Sept. 
July 

14,  1862 

MijmfrtrdflviMe,  .    .    .    ,    .        .... 

Cotif. 

Conf. 

15 

22 

29 

31 

13.  1862 

Murfrefsbnro,    ,     ,. 

Conf. 

u.a 

33 

62 

47 

103 

Dec. 

30,  1862 

MurfrpTflhoro  {flootiimwl) 

Cbfif. 

U.S. 



Dec. 

31.  1862 

MurfrtN^bftro  {crmtmuriil? 

C^nf, 

u.a 

Jan. 

1.  1863 

Mnj-fn?/*rhoro  (f^onMiniP*!) 

Cbnf. 

u.a 

Jan. 

2.  1863 

Murfre^sburt*  {pude^hn 

C^^nf, 

u,  a 

1.533 

7.245 

1.384 

6,802 

Dec. 

15.  1864 

Nii^hvilit?  (cnntinuf<l/t     ...... 

Cant 

u.a 

Dec. 

16.  1864 

Nrij-fi>ill<'  i^nd«d>.    .         .        .... 

Conf. 

u.a 

399 

l,74i 

584 

3,02  i 

Sept. 
July 

13.  1814 

Nr'nr  iJ:iUimnr*',    ,    ..        .         .... 

EnglLnh 

Eng. 

24 

139 

80 

301 

12,  1863 

NK'iir  nnnaldnoiiville 

Dinf, 

C^^nf, 

151 

349 

88 

126 

Dec. 

23,  1814 

Nfjjf  No^f  Orlp4in!i,  .     , 

EnjtliAh 

Enff, 

24 

113 

99 

230 

Dec. 

28.  1814 

N»'iir  Nffiu'  OrleujiR,  ....... 

EnpliBh 

U.a 

7 

8 

120 

140 

Nov. 

3.  1863 

Nrjtr  Diwlrmwis 

Crtiif. 

♦ 

26 

124 

58 

298 

July 

19.  1863 

Nr-nr  F'onierny, 

l>>nf. 

u.a 

2 

8 

12 

41 

June 

16.  1847 

Neor  Tabaso). 

Mexican 

u.a 

0 

7 

20t 

30t 

Marc! 

1 14. 1862 
24.1862 

Nru^  B^rtif.    ..,,., 

f.V.iif, 
Conf. 

u.a 

U.S. 

102 
3 

432 
5 

50 
4 

152 

May 

Nfw  Hridg** 

15 

July 

26.  1863 

New  Lisbon^ 

Conf- 

u.a 

1 

12 

22 

43 

Sept. 

6.  1781 
28.1864 

New  Ijaqdnn, 

Enj^linh 
C-nnf. 

n. 

88 

34 

86 

142 

Sept. 

N<^w  Market  Heiglita  (continued).     . 

Sfpt. 

29.  1864 

Npvf  Mnrket  Height^  (cnntinued).     . 

Oinf. 

u.a 

.... 

Sept. 

30.  1864 

N*nv  Market  H*^ifflhtn  (pnd*Hi),   .    .    . 

C-nnf. 

U.S. 

398 

2,031 

399 

1.601 

May 

15.  1864     Nt^vi  Market,  Ph.. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

120 

563 

96 

306 

Jan. 

1.  1815     N(»w  Orl<?iinR 

English 

u.a 

11 

23 

20 

30t 

Jan. 

8,  1815  !  N&w  Orkflns. 

Enjeiish 

U.S. 

4 

13 

700 

1,400 

April 

23.  1862  ;  Nmr  fhUant, 

Conf. 

U.S. 

37 

147 

12 

40 

AiV 

29.  1779  1  I^owtomi,  .            .            

tndimiB 

u.a 

8 

22 

12 

34 

Nov. 

28,  1812  i  Niftnarn  batt^rirH,     .                  .... 

English 

U.a 

8 

12 

14 

30 

July 

2.5,  1814  :  Niagara  CLimd>  «  Lmuri 

Knpr!ii,h 

u.a 

171 

572 

201 

559 

June 

18.  1781     Nin<?ty-i?i?t 

l■^^iI]\-\^ 

Eng. 
U.S. 

48 

107 

24 

61 

Sept. 

28.  1812     NonesHth-pTii^ate^r 

Ll'.li'ji^l. 

3 

8 

7 

16 

Oct. 

31.  1799 

Norffiii-FteaTamtn, 

Picaroons 

U.S. 

0 

0 

65 

70 

May 

26.  1864 

Nr>rtli  Annu  (rnntinnc'rt  1 

Conf. 

U.a 

May 

27,  1864 

Nortli  .Vnna  (PTidcdl,                 .... 

Conf. 

U.S. 

223 

1,460 

304 

l,5i3 

June 

25,  1862 

Oak  Grove,  near  JlJehmunrl 

Conf. 

u.a 

51 

401 

60 

300 

Jan. 

31.  1863 

Off  CKarlrnion 

Conf. 

Conf. 

23 

24 

0 

0 

Oct. 

4,  1812    OiT.i-Mi.hurK.  . 

English 

u.a 

0 

0 

3 

6 

Feb. 

10,  186.S 
20,  1864 
26.  1863 

Olil  Kjv<  r,  .    ,    , 

Conf. 
Conf. 

u.a 

Conf. 

5 
193 

7 
1,175 

4 
150 

7 

Feb. 

OKi!^t<?«. 

350 

Nov. 

Or^raiionB  at  Mine  Hunt  V«.  (contin- 

27, 1863 

ued),  .......    ...... 

Conf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 

u.a 



Nov. 

OiH<rmtiDnfl  at  Mlnii  K  nn  (mntinued). 

.  . 

Sept. 

19.  1864  ;  OpfqTmii.  ........... 

Conf. 

u.a 

653 

3.719 

1,632 

3,868 

May 

6.  1814 

O^iwcEOf. 

English 

u.a 

6 

38 

70 

165 
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CA&UALTIES 

Dath 

Namk  or  Battlk 

tlKiTia)  Stat  1.8 

Opponents 

Killed 

Wo^nUd 

Killed 

Wo*nd'd 

lEay      8.  1840 

Palo  Alio, 

Uexican 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

4 
23 

42 
139 

102 
48 

127 

Dee.   31.1862 

Parker's  Crosa-Roads. 

152 

Feb.      2.  1864 

Conf. 
Enfflish 

Conf. 
U.S. 

0 
2 

r 

4 
5 

6t 

Aug.    18.1779 

P5'!!':?  H-><*k,        

12^ 

Nov.     5,  1812 

Paul  Jttft^-U^mn,. 

English 

U.S. 

0 

1 

1 

1 

Aphl  29. 1814 

PfiXftKk-Epen'ifr *    ,    .    .    . 

English 

U.S. 

0 

2 

8 

15 

Jane  30.  1815 

PcacorJt'^'atitiluM,     ........ 

English 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

0 

0 

6 

8 

March  6.  1862 

VcH  RitJg*  (rniiUnued), 

March  7.  1862 

Pt-ji  Ridge  (con Untied) t   ...... 

Conf. 

U.S. 

.... 

March  8.  1862 

Pea  lUdj^  (^Dii<^d> 

Conf. 

U.S. 

203 

972 

1.040 

3.638 

July    20.  1864 

Peafh  Tr«  Ciwk,    ,    . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

301 

1.411 

880 

3,916 

April  22.  1847 

Perote. 

Mexican 

U.S. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

Oct.      8.  1862 

Peiryville,.    ...,,..,... 

Conf. 

U.S. 

916 

2.943 

980 

1.520 

April     2.  1865 

Petersburg,    ,     .    , 

Conf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 

* 

298 
1.298 

2.665 
7.474 

341 
984 

3.092 

June    19,1864 

P*rterpburii  (from  June  15> 

6.721 

June   20.  1864 

Pf't^Tsbufg  f<'Ontifiuea  to  June  30),  . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

June   30.1864 

Pftersbtire  iffuJ&dl 

Conf. 

U.S. 

112 

506 

801 

1.4i7 

July    31.1864    Ptt*rmbunr  (from  July  1 .  excluaive  of 

kiBSH^  at  tke  Crater  and  L)eep  Bot- 

lom),  .    .    ,    . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

419 

2.076 

799 

4.023 

Aug.   31.1864 

PclersburK  lAiijcuBt  1  to  Autfuet  31), 
Petenshun?  tS*Fpt<*Qit*r  1 -October  30) 

Conf. 

U.S. 

87 

484 

101 

605 

Oct.    30.1864 

Conf. 

U.S. 

170 

822 

240 

761 

Feb.    16.1804 

Phtindfifihia  (friifaU) 

Philadelphia,  Tc^nn., 

TripoliUns 
Conf. 

U.S. 

0 

1 

loot 

0 

Oct,    20.1863 

Conf. 

26 

73 

34 

62 

June     5.  1864 

Pipfirnoni,  .    .    ,    ,    , 

Conf. 

U.S. 

130 

650 

633 

2,337 

Jan.      5.  1781 

Pifu^m^Maru^  ^ 

English 

U.S. 

4 

16 

13 

22 

Oct.    25.1863 

Pine  HlulT 

Conf. 

U.S. 

17 

40 

39 

HI 

Aug.    13.  1863 

PirjevilJe,    .    .   ! '  .    . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

3 

18 

28 

92 

April    6.  1862 

Pjtt^biirgh  landing  (ended) 

Conf. 

U.S. 

April    7.1862 

Conf. 

U.S. 

1,735 

7.882 

1.128 

8.012 

Sept.  11.1814 

Platt*burg 

PJeasarH  FliU  (conhnmnj).  .... 

English 

U.S. 

37 

62 

50 

98 

April    8.1864 

Conf. 

U.S. 

April    9.1864 

PWrtatii  JIjM  (eflde^l).     ..... 

Conf. 

U.S. 

99 

688 

348 

1,654 

April  20.  1864 

Plytnoatb,  ........... 

Conf. 

Conf. 

41 

59 

125 

174 

Oct.    22.1862 

PacQtAljgo  {continued} 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Oct.    23.1862 

Pocotfiligo  <end#d) 

Conf. 

Conf. 

84 

152 

14 

102 

May      1.  1863 

Port  rxibsoti..    . 

Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

* 

130 

8 

250 

718 

7 

680 

144 

0 

188 

832 

Marchl3.  1863 

P*>rt  Uudmn, 

0 

June    14.1863 

Ptirt  Hudson 

364 

May    27.  1863 

Pinrt  Hudfton.    * 

Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 

r...,.f. 
I '    s. 

293 

67 

8 

1.549 

361 

23 

110 

104 

11 

173 

June     9.  1862 

Port  RepnbJir« 

796 

Nov.     7.  1861 

Port  Eftvai 

Pnuri<"  d'Apne, 

48 

April  10.  1863 

Conf. 

r.  s. 

8 

15 

18 

36 

Dec.      7.  1862 

Pniirii'  tiit>vi\   .......... 

Conf. 

t' .  s. 

167 

798 

164 

817 

Sept.  30.  1864 

Pr-bl,  ^1  Hinn  [rontioued) 

Conf. 

I '.  s. 

Oct.       1.1864'  Prehk'>  Kiirm  letidfed),  .    ..... 

Conf. 

I  .  .'^. 

141 

788 

214 

686 

June   23.  1812    Pr^i^idmt-Hfh^itrr 

English 

i '    IS. 

3 

19 

2 

22 

Jan.     15.  1815    Pr*fii4rtit^t:ndymiQti 

English 

3  vf.'.- 

24 

56 

11 

14 

Oct.      9.  1814     Pniicr  dt  Stti€hai*i-Emiitmion,  .    .    . 

English 

l  ,  :r-. 

7 

23 

33 

37 

Jan.      3.1777 

P  h  n  <■<?!.  on  ^ 

English 
English 

U.S. 

31 
3 

64 
8 

49 
4 

151 

Dec.      4.  1781 

Prmprrittf-priPatftr 

9 

Jin.      9.  1779 

Pr^irdtiT^Afimirai  Duff 

English 

U.S. 

1 

3 

140 

3 

May     7.  1779 

Prffrvir7ice-[Jiiu»ni. 

English 

U.S. 

4 

10 

8 

19 

May    15.1847 

PuebU 

Mexican 

U.S. 

18 

62 

83 

142 

Feb.     7. 1832 

Qyalla  Battoo, 

MaUys 
English 
English 
English 

U.S. 
Eng. 

2 
18 
90 

11 

42 

160 

2 

120t 

1 

50 

6 

200t 

Dec.    31. 1776 

Quebec^  ..    +    .,. 

8 

Oct.    13.1812 

<J^JC^^:^nPtOWtl,*     .*.[..]... 

101 

Sept.    3.1777 

H'^i*rii)h-Dfuid,  . 

26 

March  7.  1778 

H^iTtdalph^Yartnauth 

English 

n. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

311 

0 

5 

12 

April  24. 1778 

Ron^t^-Drtikf 

English 

English 

English 

Conf. 

2 

3 

80 

149 

6 

11 

101 

250 

18 
16 
15 
80 

24 

Oct.    16,1776 

Ran^fr-p>rirattrr^ 

24 

May     5.  1813 

Rapidfi  riT  MiAtni 

45 

Nov.     7. 1863 

KappahannGck  Station 

160 

May    12.1863 

Raymond,.    ,    . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

69 

341 

103 

720 

Aug.  25.1864 

RcAQi'e  StmiofiH 

Conf. 
EngUsh 
Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

127 

11 

7 

23 

17 

598 
39 

546 
21 
27 
39 
31 
2,147 
83 

289 

142 

14 

45 

28 

861 

160 

1,211 

Oct.    22.1777 

Red  H&nk 

258 

Jmi.    14.1865 

R*Hd  Hill 

36 

April    7. 1864 

Red  Rivpr 

88 

April  26.  1864 
May    13.1864 

Red  River 

61 

R«a(^.  *.,..... 

1,949 

May     9. 1847 

Keeaca  de  La  Paifna, 

228 

Mareh29.  1813 

Reiffnoe-Nardttut 

Eiigtjfiti 

Eng. 

0 

3 

0 

1 

Aag.  30.1862 
F^.     8. 1862 

Ricbfflond,  Ky,.    ,...,,... 

C^nf. 

Conf. 

199 

689 

153 

248 

Ruanoke  [uliiqd,  , 

Ct-nf. 
COnf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 

47 
3 
5 

198 

5 

12 

25 
15 
3 

30 

Feb.    12.1864 

Rock  Ifnufie^ 

23t 

Nov.     6.1863 

Ryaerevilli?. 

24 

Sept  16. 1812 

iRc»MK-/*onrf«  Ameli^i 

EnfrU«b 

U.S. 

0 

8 

3 

0 

Dec.    19.1776 

Bover-AJrita, 

EnplaBb 
Oftnr 

U.S. 
Conf. 

0 
199 

3 
893 

23 
486 

0 

April    8.1864 

Sabine  CnD«»-EDadfl 

1.024 

Sept.    8.1863 

Satfinp  pQMt^  *.,........ 

Gonf. 

Conf. 

17 

19 

0 

0 

Jao.    21.1863 

StihtTie  FfttiM,  .    , 

Conf. 

Conf. 

1 

3 

0 

2 

July     6. 1776 

8afhrm-pTij*ide*r,  . 

l^n^Ush 

U.S. 

1 

3 

2 

6 

May   29.1813 

SackfU'w  Harbor, 

ErifFliBh 

U.S. 

21 

84 

29 

101 

May     6. 1865 

8ailor*B  Crt*k. ... 

Conr 

U.S. 

166 

1.014 

268 

2.032 
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DaT£ 


Sept.  A, 

Aug,  13. 
M&rch  26, 

!^ept.  S. 

July  28, 

a*t.  27. 

(ict.  28. 

July  13, 

Feb,  2a. 

Feb.  23, 

Aug»  a, 

Oct,  7, 

Apnl  IS, 

April  ], 

Ajiiii  9. 

Mky  20. 

a«pu  15, 

Sept.  27. 

Feb.  15. 

Au«.  1.5, 

Sspt.  17* 
MiLrchl2, 

Di5C.  24. 

Dec,  25. 

Jflji.  13, 

Jati,  14. 

Juu,  15, 

May  27. 

April  2. 

Ssipt.  a, 

Aiiff.  28. 

Feb,  a, 

Apnl  25. 
March  3. 

May  5, 

Uct.  0. 

June  •2S, 

Mareti  12. 
&JurcL13, 
March  U, 
M&rdh  16, 

May  10. 

April  12. 

April  U. 

Uct,  17, 

Aug.  a, 

JuJy  27, 
Mar(?h25, 

Aim-  2, 

July  IH, 

April  17. 

iJec.  la 

Jan.  a. 

April  10, 

Nov.  30, 

Dec.  lU 

Dec,  12. 

Decf.  i:i, 

Jan.  13. 

J II  a.  22, 

Miiy  23, 

Junes  27, 

JSLU.  It 

Ewjpt,  7, 

Aii»^.  2dv 

J  une  4, 

Jan.  16, 

Sept.  21, 

Feb.  IS, 

Oct.  A. 

July  1. 

July  2. 

July  3. 

April  7. 

Nov.  a 

Bept.  25. 

Ntiv,  2, 

April  2&. 

Dec.  15. 

Nov,  37, 

Judo  17, 


Name  or  Battle 


1814 
1813 
130] 
1S12 
1814 
17HI 
ISiH 
18154 
im4 

ise3 

1862 
18ti4 
1863 

mea 

1805 
1865 
1863 
iai4 

tmi 

18G2 
ISU 
1814 
1864 
1S«4 
1864 
1865 
1835 
1865 
1813 

isa5 

1H12 

1H62 
18C2 

isaj , 

1813  1 

1777' 

1778 

180.3 

1803 

1863 

l8tJ3 

IM03 

1862 

iStU 

1863 

18G2 

1777 

1864 

1865 

1S13 

1864 

1862 

1813 

1?*63 

1S64 

1!^62 

i862 

1862 

1813 

1^13 

1N62 

1862 

1863 

l8J:i 

1814 

I78U 

1864 

1777 

1815 

1777 

18fl3 

I8fi3 

iStK^ 

1776 

1813. 

1SL2 

1813, 

isa3 

1775 
1847 
1815 


EnotAehnpra,    ........ 

EnterpriMr-Boxtr,  ....,., 

Enitrpnae-Tripoii ,    . 

Etvr-AUri ,    ,    . 

f'Jtitx-Ph^xhe  and  CHtrub,     .    .    , 

Eutaw  ^pruits^T -    . 

K*r4  Chupbl,  .  .    ....... 

Fair  OnJut  ilcorttijiued).    ,    .    ,    , 
Fair  Oaki*  (ended),  ...... 

Falling  Walersj.     ,.,,,,, 
Falmtjuth,,    ......... 

Fanoaid  at  Vi^kabaro*     .    .    .    . 

FarragHt  in  Moitiii.  ,,,,,. 
Farminitton.  ..,,...., 

Fayelteville.  ......,,. 

Five  Forksi, 

Fort  Hliikely,    ,    .    ,    .    .    ^    .    , 

Fort  Hlurjt ,    . 

Fort  Bowyer,  ..,..,  .^  , 
tort  DavitUoji,     .,,.*,. 

Fort  Dofiebou, 

Fort  Erie ,,..., 

Fort  F>ie  (4i:»rtio).    ...... 

FifTi  Dt  liuMty, 

Fort  FiMht^r  (continued),,    .    .    . 

FfiH  Fisfitr  (eontinued) 

Fori  FimhtT  (continued)..  ,  ,  , 
FoH  FUhtr  (roritiiiued)..    .    .    * 

Fori  Fiahrr  (ended.) 

Fort  Cipfjrif^ .    .    .    . 

Furt  (J regies  and  Alexander,  .    . 

Fnrt  iJurrisoj] 

Fori  Ifnt/frfjt,    ......... 

Fart  tltnry^    ...,.*    ^    .    . 
Ft>Tt  Mtit^tm,  ......... 

F^H  McAiiudfr,    ,,,._.. 

i'^jrt  MeJip ,    .    ,    ,    , 

Furtft  Mr:ihtgomery  and  ClinLon. 
Fort  McnUrie,  ..,,,.  ^  . 
Fiffi  Fftiiberiim  (continued),  .  . 
Fort  F*^mti€rtr/ri  (ronLinui?di.  ,  , 
Fvri  f^rmberitm  CcontmuHj.  .  . 
F^tri  P^mbertifn  (fonlmued  I,  -  , 
^'<jrt /*rw(ii*rtipfi  (EQded),  .    ,    .    . 

Fttri  Pilinii' .    .    . 

Kiiri  i*iMow,  .    , 

Ftirt  l*ulu9ki, 

iViri  Uiklgt'lcy ,    ,    , 

Fort  SriiiiykT 

Fofl  Sirmh,  ........    + 

Turt  t^tptlman, ,    .    * 

Ftiii-l  SU'phL^nMn , 

Ftirt  Wugncr ,    n    .    , 

Fort  Wp«flels 

?\>Jit*f>  ExpedJtiut]  (eiided)t-    ■ 

Ft*x-Lapu}imjt. 

Frank^inH 

Frniiklin,  Tpfiij..  ...,,., 
FmJmpk!*htir^  (i:ontinue<i),  .  . 
Fredent-ksiburjj  (roTxtinued).  .  . 
Fredririrkftburg  (ended).  ,  .  .  , 
Frenehtfjwnn  ,.,.,.,., 

Frt*ncbtfiwn  Vo.  2 ,    . 

Frtint  Koyal , 

(}iLiiie?i  Mill, 

GnltTiUttrj, .    .    .     r 

fjVfi.  ArmMffxtfifj-Qufrn 

Grn  Arrft*iftmit-Ilrit*Jtft  t^iaiE,  .  . 
GfTi.  Pirkrring-AehiiU;*^  .    ,    .    . 

Gen.  StiiTfii 

Gen.  Wayne,  ,,,,..... 
Grtirfft  LiidF-Granicm,  .  .    ►    .    . 

Genniintowo, 

Gptt.\shurK  (r^ntinuoil^.    .    .    . 

(rHttyJshurg  k-^iiilinufd^ 

Gtnt  i-nburiif  {oniiedj,     ,    .    ,    .    , 

Glftsfffni? *    .    ,     .    .    . 

G^Qtie-jmrkrU * 

Ghbr^Sir  Simtm  Clfffk.  .  -  * 
Gorrrn  or  To7rtpkin  ■-  V  u-r^a  .inn,. 
*;ninii  <  Julf.  ..,.,.... 
CrTftiit  UriiiAei  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  , 
fJua^Tiiafl.  .  .  -,,**. 
Oi*erru:ri:-Ma*fiJD'tida.    ,    ,    ,  .,    . 


Oppok^kt 


IndinQA 
English 
Tripolitai) 
English 
Buglinh 
English 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Cfinr 

dmt. 

Cojif, 

Cnnf. 

Conf. 

Coat. 

Conf. 

CtJtif. 
Enelisii 

Ccinf. 

Conf. 
EnK:li3h 
EnKlieh 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf, 

Cfjnf. 

Ctiuf. 
Enfcliflh 

Conf. 
Iiidiaufi 

C-^inf. 

Conf. 

Conf, 

C/jnf. 
Entitlij^h 
Englittb 
Englinh 

Ootit, 

Coal. 

Conf. 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Ocml, 

Conf. 
I  ivd  lans 
English 

Oinf. 

ami. 

EngliJ*h 

Cor>f. 

Ccjnf. 

CViiif. 
Khglitth 

Cotjl, 

Conf. 

Ci>iJ, 

CoTlf. 

Ctmr. 
l->ip:lifb 
KniirUHh 

O.rd. 

Conf. 
Erxj^liEth 
Fiiglifth 

Enjflish 
Conf. 
Finglifdi 

Conf. 
C»!hf, 
Cxinf. 

T^lTKjlfMh 

l*>igli*ih 
ICn^liflh 

IClt^lhXll 

fKnr 
Kngliih 
,Mf-?ti<*nn 
AlK«*r]n<» 


VlCTOB 


U.S. 

IT.  a. 

U.S. 

U.  3, 


U.S. 
C^inf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.  B. 
U.  B. 
U.  S, 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf, 
U.  S. 
U.S. 
U.  S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
Conf, 
U.  S*. 

U,  &5. 

U.S. 

u,  s. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

u.  s. 
u.  s. 

U.S. 
Cbnf. 
U.  S. 

^"1 

Conf. 
Conl. 
Djnf, 

C^nf. 

U,  B. 
C3onf. 
Conf, 

Kng. 

u.  a 
u. «. 

C4jnr 

u.a 
u.  a 

U.S. 
Conf, 
Conf. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
Efia. 
Oiiif. 
Ctmf. 
amf. 
IJ,  S. 

V,  s, 
u,  s. 

U.S. 
Kn«. 
Kng, 
Eii«St 

u.a 

U,  a 

u.  a 

Kn«^ 
U.  a 
u.a 
u.  a 

Omf. 

u.  s. 
tr.  a 

U.S. 


CASUALTIES 


U«ITK»8TAT»g    1        OlVOIfEKT* 


Killed  Wo^od'd  Killed  Wo'odM 


40 
2 
0 
0 

58 
130 

130 

25 

5t 

15 

145 

S 

4 

124 

113 

12 

4 

47 

560 

17 

79 

18 

'so 


184 

m 

108 
3 
O 
17 

0 

0 

64 

84 

11 


7 

0 

348 

1 

1 

120 

10 

68 

1 

024 

20 

00 

I 

17 

rm 


2,834 

Ifl 

8 
2 
0 

0 
(J 
3 


1,152 

OJOI 

12 

55 

357 

«4 

.T2 

122 

a.t>oo 

4,500 

17 

20t 

0 

I 

2 

7 

1 

3 

8 

33 

fl4 

Lfl2 

n 

6 

mw 

M2 

13,709  , 

14 

18 

1 

0 

57 

0 

0 

It 


60 

10 
0 
0 

66 

34g 

601 

80 
8t 

30 
170 

16 

26 
706 
516 

38 

5 

154 

74« 

56 
216 

39 

"ft3 


74a 

121 

304 

2 

0 

27 

a 

I 

124 
ia€ 
26 


19 
4 

52 

3 

6 

268 

15 

337 

7 

876 

31 

478  I 

20 
1.033 


200t 

4 

20 

0 

fi 

85 

864 

150 

125 

6 

0 

12 

22 

17 
450 
242 

25 

32 
245 
486 
222 
110 

14 


l-W 

108 

246 

8 

4 
& 
7 
0 

aot 

62 
68 


3f 
2 

19 

44 
86 
12 

134 
50 
26 
29 

201 

14 

79 

l.Hl 


iV05 
^f 

I    0 

2.000 

26 

HI 

137 

8 

11! 

0 


4,000 
I 

4 

8 
24 

12 
12 


0 

ir 

30 

a 

10 

402 

3,778 

301 

354 

8 

0 

20 

37 

36 

750 

874 

37 

40 

756 

1,534 

309 

250 

33 

"55 


240 
163 
353 

20 

23 

11 

IB 
I 

flOt 
14t 
437 


61 

7 

108 

204 

10 

696 

101 

74 

42 

538 

8 

163 

5.113 


4,D6i 

50t 

155 

13 

4,000 

117 

19 

107 

12 

49 

5 

1 

402 


14.000 
3 

IS 
4 
4 
16 
81 
IS 
IS 
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AMERICAN  BATTLES, 

TABULATED  —  Continued 

Name  of  Battle 

Opponent 

VlCTOB 

CASUALTIES 

Date 

Unitkd  States 

Opponents 

KUled 

Wo'nd'd 

KUled 

Wo'nd'd 

Marehl5.1781 

(luilfnni  Cuurt'tlttuae, 

EDcU«b  ' 

§"l: 

123 

314 

231 

318 

May    21.1863 

Gum  S^vamp,    .......... 

Q>iil. 

3 

8 

4 

16 

May    11,1777 

iiantock-Fu^,     ..,.►..... 

Endiab 

U.S. 

3 

5 

14 

18 

May    27.  1882 

t  jiijfiver  Couft-Hou«e 

a>ni. 

U.S. 

63 

344 

198 

732 

SepU   16.  1776 

I:  [jrliem  l^bima,,    ......... 

Enfilih 

Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 

* 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 

* 

7 
80 
15 

8 
48 

7 
56 

8 

120 

32 

24 

102 

69 

1.047 

2 
0 
20 
16- 
35 
18 
247 

20 

Sept.  13.  1863 

HiirpuM'i  Ferryp    ......... 

0 

June      5,  1862 

H[irnJtODbiiij'ff4   4    »    .    . 

50 

Oct.       1.  1864 

HeirriHon,    , 

46 

Dec      7, 1862 

Hiinsville, ....»., 

115 

Jan.     10.  1863 

H;jrt.'<ville,  -  ,.....!.... 

74 

Oct.    27.  1864 

Hriu  h^r'i  Run.     ......... 

763 

Jan.     11.1863 

/J  nit*  roM'A  tabama^    „....,.. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

2 

6 

0 

1 

March  16. 1779 

Hniar^i^Aciivv 

Etiglbh 

U.S. 

3 

5 

13 

20 

Feb.    22.1812 

fli^urrf^Caird^Fiut,     .    .         ..... 

Enghsh 

U.S. 

0 

7 

2 

11 

July      9.  1780 

fl'izard^UufJ^     .......... 

EDSiliih 

U.S. 

2 

4 

31 

64 

July      4.  1863 

Hm|,..,3;1,  . 

Oinf, 

U.S. 

08 

152 

205 

504 

March  21. 1864 

Ilend^imon'B  Hill, 

Conr 

U.S. 

1 

3 

5 

18 

April     6.  1779 

fii^f^'-riitiJinfj  of  irar^.    ....... 

Engliah 

* 

1 

3 

3 

9 

July    22.  1812 

//■'■'..>  ■  i  .ih^Uynia 

EngllBJJ 

u.  s 

0 

7 

3 

9 

Feb.    17.  1813 

/i        ■•  .     r  ..ri>,-rt,   .,,..... 

EnKliBb 
IndknB 

t^"S-. 

1 

3 

0 

0 

Nov.    18.  1813 

11  ...-.T    ,...n,. 

0 

0 

61 

0 

April  25.  1781 

n..K^k,rU  ^  HiU, 

KnFli^li 

Eng. 

U.R 

52 

141 

38 

104 

July    30.  1779 

H^'U:,--bruK    . 

EuKlsAh 

6 

16 

6 

20 

Feb.     17.1781 

n,>/kfr-Hyjff<M:^ttt 

Kjisriiih 

U.S. 

3 

1 

4 

7 

Dec    20.  1862 

H.lly  T^pnim 

Hync>  Hill.  S.  C 

Cflnf. 

Conf. 

3 

4 

2 

21 

Nov.   30.  1864 

Crmf. 

Conf. 

66 

645 

18 

114 

July     17,  1863 

Hijr»4>v  Springe 

Conf. 
Enelifik 

U.S. 

u,  a. 

17 
1 

60 

4 

153 
5 

378 

Feb.    24.  1813 

finrtui'f'cac&tk. 

33 

March  23. 1815 

ti'trtMt-i'tnamn.   ......... 

H  jriu>.',lj,]e  liprnl.       ........ 

BnglJBh 
Inctiatd 

U.S. 

1 

11 

10 

28 

March  27. 1814 

U.S. 

26 

106 

557 

0 

April   14,  1779 

fi  titdrr-Qrttj¥ti  itfnp,  ^ 

ErtisliJ^h 

* 
* 

0 

1 

4 
3 

3 
2 

6 

Jan.       4.  1862 

HLiEiteriivil!i^,  \u 

4 

AprU     8.  1782 
Nov.    15.1779 

Hffltrr  Aih"(*ev.  Monk, 

EiiKiiftb 

U.S. 

4 

11 

20 

33 

iCnglJAh 

U.S. 

0 

1 

8 

3 

Feb.    24.  1863 

English 

Knilbh 

Trirff-litan 

6m[. 

Conf. 

* 

Eng. 
Trip 

1 

2 

0 

13 

1 
6 

3  ' 
0 

2 

3 

2 

20 

5 

Nov.    16,  1776 

IndiiMiru^Ho,     .......... 

8 

March  19. 1776 

Irnlnidry^rig^     .......... 

6 

Sept.     4.  1804 

Intrrpid, 

30 

April     7.  1863 

iT^mrlad^  of  CharUttan,    ...... 

♦ 

3 

18 

0 

3 

April     7.  1862 

lelaml  No.  10.  ....    , 

Cfliif. 

U.S. 

19 

32 

1 

3 

Sept.  19.  1862 
July    12.  1863 

lukn^ X 

Conf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

144 
88 

598 
765 

385 

71 

692 

Jftrksoti, 

504 

May    14.  1863 

Jiirkson»     .,...< 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Eitgltih 

U.S. 
U.S. 
Eng. 

37 
24 
37 

228 
76 

81 

64 
48 
21 

392 

July    16,  1863 

Jftmi^ii  Island ,    .    .    .    . 

152 

July      6,  1781 

Jbh  uptown  lEUnii,  . 

49 

Nov.      1.  1779 

Jasf.ffi'PeTtetiM,  ..**,♦.... 

EneLif^h 

n. 

18 

12 

7 

9 

July    25.  1779 

Jftnoti^privair^r,     .    .    .    , 

Englipb 

1 

3 

3 

6 

April  30.  1864 

J^rakinK  ferry,  ,...,.....    i 

Cfjnf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

222 

978 

842 

1.458 

Aug.    31,1864 

Jfhne^hrfjrii,  Gfl.  (conlmueU) 



Sept.     1,  1864 
July    31,  1812 

Jiirii^phorrp  f^ntiedlj  .    , 

Cnnf. 

U.S. 

0 

1.149 

498 

1.502 

Jtitui-i'itoucttier 

Enghah 

U.S. 
U.  8. 

0 

1 

0 
2 

0 
9 

3 

June    19,  1864 

Kfiiraafffir-Ataimmja.  . 

21 

June    10,  1864 

Kellar'*  Bridge 

CrmL 

U.S. 

13 

54 

0 

0 

Jan.     30,  1862 

K*>Jly'B  BtnrFi 

e^^nf. 

* 

24 

80 

22 

28 

Dec      3, 1815 

Kt-mit-jturehanimtn  (arwurf) 

EnitlisK 

U.S. 

1 

4 

3 

8 

March23.  1862 

KrfTjsinwn 

EnEU«h 
Canf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

U.S. 

103 
28 
90 

441 

60 

478 

80 

168 

71 

342 

Oct.      7.  1780 

KiriK'?  MountiuDi.    ........ 

284 

Dec    14,1862 

Kif-RKion 

268 

Aug.      6,  1862 

K«fkftville 

t^iiif. 

U.S. 

28 

60 

180 

498 

Nov.    17,  1863 

KniLfXvill'9, . 

C^nf, 
Oinf. 

* 
U.S. 

24 
24 

72 
68 

18 
259 

64 

Nov.   29,  1863 

K»<i3«vme,. 

432 

MarchSO,  1814 

La  Cf^lieMiJI 

KnpHeh 

n. 

8 

66 

11 

47 

June      3,  1776 

Loffj^  WfiJihtTif^n-barot* 

Ergliffb 

0 

2 

3 

11 

Dec    14.  1814 

Lakt  fioTfjfit, 

EnBflisli 

Eng. 

6 

35 

17 

77 

Oct.     11,  1776 

I^iiAe  Cham  plain,  ....*.... 

English 

Eng. 
U.I. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

30 

50 

15 

26 

Sept.   11.  1814 

Ijiikt  ChamplQin,  .    * 

EnfcH^li 
En^liffli 
Kngh^l. 

52 
27 
10 

58 
96 
17 

84 
41 
12 

110 

Sept.   10.  1813 

ZrfLfrf  K"™ 

94 

Sept.  28.  1813 

L&kt  Ontario^ 

20 

June   24,  1898 

I.a.s  Oua^timBSi  .....    ^    ...    . 

ConL 

Conf. 

Enicli^h 

U.S. 

Conf. 
Conf. 

* 

16 
140 

4 
1 

50 

22 

8 

3 

28 
3 
3 
2 

124 

Aug.    21,  1863 
July      5,  1862 

Lawreijci*,  .......    ^ 

14 

l^bEihCiu.    ............ 

4 

Nov.   22,  1776 

Jjtf-Mhip, 

8 

July      7,  1864 

LrCflrfville, 

Colli. 

English 

Conf. 
U.S. 
Eng. 

36 
11 

7 

61 

52 

9 

12 

49 

0 

25 

May    23,  1862 

l^wifthiirgt 

76 

April   19. 1775 

Lcjiinirton. 

0 

Sept-  20,  1777 

L^xinifion-AlfTi, 

English 

Eng. 
U.S. 

* 

3 

10 

2 

3 

April  17. 1776 

Lexinatiin^  Edward.    ........ 

English 
Conf. 

2 
42 

2 
108 

5t 
33 

8t 

Sept.   12.  1861 

L^smgrttiji.  Mo..    ,.,...... 

65 

April   12,1864 

I^«infft/iti,  lied  RtT?er, 

Conf. 

U.S. 

0 

0 

164 

341 

Sept.   10.  1863 

LktIp  Roek 

Conf. 

U.S. 

22 

59 

31 

45 

Aug.    17.  1862 

I^ndoD.  Kv..    .......... 

Conf. 
English 

Conf. 
Eng. 

12 
62 

18 
188 

3 
61 

8 

Aug.    27.  1776 

I>>Ti«  IftUn^..    . 

257 

Feb.    14,  1813 

Lott^rif^toijtt, 

English 

Eng. 

8 

10 

2 

4 

June    17.  1864 

LynchbtiTff  <*'nntinu#d) 

1       Conf. 

Conf. 
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AMERICAN  BATTLES,  TABULATED  — Continued 


Date 


June  18. 
Aug. 
Sept.  30, 
July 
Aug. 
July  24, 
Aug.  27, 
Bfay  1, 
Aug.  13, 
Aug.  12, 
Nov.  4, 
April  25, 
May  16, 
Aug.  20, 
July  23. 
July  24 
Dec.  2, 
Dec.  17, 
Jime  27, 
May  8, 
April  20, 
June  26, 
June  6, 
Bfarch  8. 
Jan.  7, 
June  12, 
June  7, 
Jan.  10, 
Nov.  28. 
Feb.  3, 
April  14, 
March  0, 
June  28, 
July  0, 
Sept.  24, 
Dec.  6, 
Feb.  14, 
Aug.  30, 
Oct.  5, 
Nov.  16, 
Sept.  14, 
July  13, 
Deo.  30, 
Dec.  31 
Jan.  1 
Jan.  2, 
Dec.  15, 
Dec.  16, 
Sept.  13 
July  12, 
Dec.  23. 
Dec.  28, 
Nov.  3, 
July  19. 
June  15, 
March  14, 
May  24 
July  26 
Sept.  6, 
Sept.  28, 
Sept.  29, 
Sept.  30, 
May  15, 
Jan.  1, 
Jan.  8, 
April  23, 
Aug.  29, 
Nov.  28, 
July  25, 
June  18, 
Sept.  28, 
Oct.  31, 
May  26, 
May  27, 
June  25, 
Jan.  31 
Oct.  4 
Feb.  10, 
Feb.  20, 
Nov.   26, 

Nov.  27, 
Sept.  19. 
May      6. 


Name  of  Battle 


Opponent 


864 
812 
863 
862 
862 
863 
862 


812 

864 

864 

779 

864 

864 

777 

812 

861 

862 

863 

862 

862 

862 

862 

863 

863 

862 

863 

863 

780 

862 

778 

864 

846 

812 

776, 

814  ' 

813 

776 

862 

862 

862 

862 

863 

863 

864 

864 

814 

863 

814 

814 

863 

863 

847 

862 

862 

863 

781 

864 

864 

864 

864 

815 

815 

862 

779 

812 

814 

781 

812 

799 

864 

864 

862 

863 

812 

863 

864 

863 


MiiioT  ] 


Miiior  Monuo: 
Miilvem  HilT, 


otiuomery, 


Mnlveni  No,  2..    .    . 
MjiiikfiAai  Cnp,  .    . 
MAJiBflAGkB  Juuctkin, 

A/rlnl/jd.  .    .     .     ,     , 
M;ll1[llli,   ,    .     ,     ,    , 

A/  ^j  renfftt-  Lean  idoM, 
M:irk'^  Milk..  .    . 
Miirk-n-iile,     .    .    , 
Mfirn-Adivf,  r    .    .    .    , 
Mnrtiii^tjur^  icDnllnUed), 
MiirtinAbum  fftnl*tJk 
Af  iMJUifJivtrtia  -  Lawnadnit^ 

M  liff  kfl  t  Point.  .    ,    .    .    . 
Mi  I>ow.?ll>.  ...... 

MrMiimvilip 

Me'r'liitFiiirfiviUe,  ^    .    .         .     . 
M'tnjjltis,    .     ,     ,     ,     . 
Mf^f^trutc  in  Ifampton  HvttdM, 

Mi'i.JI^  Creek 

Mc.l  Jt^Hown 

MilJikF  na  Btnd,    ,    - 

MiM  !Si)rin.e  fL«ifmn  Crtyn  Roads) 

Ml (10  Run  (emled),  . 

Minita  Swamp,  . 

M'  uk'f  Gnnit*r, .  .    . 

3f  v- ni Jh-5 r-  Merri mUE^  . 

M'TunHHilh,    .     .    .    , 

M-nuoacy . 

Mi-ritfTffy 

MiMirif'M  Creek 

M'-iHimI.Ib,     ..,,,, 
M'TMYiJin  townff,  .    n    ,    , 
Majiirt  WaitliitiKtoii, 
MuiTifoninville,  .    .    .    . 
Murfrft^bfjro,    .    .     .    ^     . 
M  >  I  rf rowboKj  (con  t\  n  U*hJ  f 
M' iri rvpmbtyro  Cpojiti^urMj  h 
M'lrfrM^boro  feontiniirwU, 
Min  Cri^ahoro  (cnttt^U, 
N.i^]jvil]p  (couunuerl).     . 
N.i-livMle  (piuit^di.    .    -     . 
N'Tir  [)ji]iiii]nrt\    .     .     ,    . 
S*rit  ^>oi]u|[|(*unvTll(^, 
N*'iir  New  Orleans,  ,    .     . 
N' Lir  Npw  Orleans,  .    .    . 
N'lir  Opplnvis»#4    ,     ^ 

N^  nr  Pom(»roy 

A^ --*[■-  Tftff fiMco^,   .... 

A^-  a-  lit  TN** 

N.'iv   linrli^t,  ....,, 
N'-w   Liiilxnj,  ,    .    ,    ,    .    H 
N<'iv  Lonilofi,    .    .    .    , 
N -w  Marker  Hriffhtu  ^rontmued) 
N.  IV   MarkeL  Height*  ^*^nnEiriued) 
N.  w  Miirki'l  Hpi|;kt)i  {i-ikdidl.    . 
N'w  iffirk'^l.  Pji..     .     .     ,         .    . 
Ni  v%  Or](Mins,    .    .    .    , 

Orl^ann,     .... 

fy^hijn^,      ^     .     .     .     .  .     . 


863 
864 
814 


N 

N  J  jittrrirs, 

N  LiJudj  ji  Lane  I, 

N  'i*'1  v-*iiiit^ 

N •'7i*'9fn:h-jtrifatrrr.  n    *    , 
N'Tfofk'Pzctirittma,    ,     ,    . 
Ni^rtl]  Anna  tt-nntlnuedi, 
Nn-th  Atina  ((?nd*^l>, 
Oiik  Gmvp,  tifikT  RjeEimriiil 

Oil  rhart^'nton 

OiL"tf  n!<htjrff,  *    r    .    .    * 
Oli  Uivcr,  ...... 

OJufltee,  ....,,.         , 

Opt^nitjoiia  at  Mine  Run,  Ve-  (contin- 

UP.1) 

Op'Tniions  at  3ifinfl  Hun  (rontinucd), 
0^wI^^F. 


Conf. 

,  English 

Conf. 

Conf. 
C-onf. 
C^nf. 

SpHniph 
l^piiniAh 
Spunbb 
Knuljiih 

Conf. 

Conf. 
Enalmb 

Conf. 

Orif. 
Enehah 
JnaianH 

Ojnf. 

C<>rif. 

Conf, 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Cbof. 

Conf. 

Oiif. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
EnfEliflh 

Conf. 
Enf^liRh 

Conf. 
Mexican 
EnclJHb 
KnEhsh 
KnKli^h 
KniEliAh 
Eh^liith 

Conf. 

Conf, 

C-onf* 
Cfmf. 

Crjnf. 
Cflnf. 

C^mf. 

Rnclifth 

Enirli^h 

r«nL 

Colif. 

Mexican 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
English 

Cnnf. 

Cnnf. 

Conf. 

Corif. 
EuicUaIi 
EneUth 

C*.nf, 
Initiunp 

Etjg]i?ih 

Ejielintt 

Kntfii"!! 

i'icnroon* 

Cnnf. 

O^nf. 

Conf. 

Cf*iif 
En^Sliih 

C^^nf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

English 


Victor 


Conf. 
U.S. 
Conf- 
U.S. 
U.  ft. 
U.S. 
Conf. 

u.  a 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U,  S. 
U.S. 
U.  S. 
ILB. 
U.S. 
Ctonf. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

U.S. 

U.S. 
Conf. 

u.  a 
u.  a 
u.  s. 
u.  a 

U.S. 
Ena- 
C<.ijf. 
U.  H. 

u.  a 
u.  s. 
u.  H. 
u.  s. 
u.  s. 
u.  a 

Eng. 
C^nf. 
En  p. 
U.S. 

* 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Eng. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Eng. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 


CASUALTIES 


United  States        Opponents 


KUled  I  Wo'nd'd  |  Killed    Wo'ixl*d 


90 

18 

14 

2.860 

6 

30 

14 

0 

8 

0 

0 

08 

9 

0 

342 

3 

11 

1 

80 

0 

149 

10 

250 

3 

1 

154 

39 

09 

0 

26 

0 

72 

90 

142 

.  4 

0 

0 

7 

48 

15 

33 


1,533 

309 

24 

151 

24 

7 

26 

2 

0 

102 

3 

1 

88 


398 

120 

11 

4 

37 

8 

8 

171 

48 

3 

0 

223 

51 

23 

0 

5 

193 


653 


503 

58 

40 

3.500 

8 

50 

28 

7 

40 

0 

0 

142 

18 

3 

836 

5 

26 

4 

176 

0 

224 

4 

301 

8 

4 

223 

207 

398 

0 

73 

1 

160 

579 

364 

13 

3 

3 

22 

101 

22 

62 


7.245 

1.74  i 

139 

349 

113 

8 

124 

8 

7 

432 

5 

12 

34 


2.031 

563 

23 

13 

147 

22 

12 

572 

107 

8 

0 

1.460 

401 

24 

0 

7 

1.175 


3,719 
38 


47 

50 

0 

3,023 

10 

41 

11 

318 

*  lot 

0 

126 

32 

2 

26 

6 

39 

0 

71 

4 

156 

20t 

8 

11 

18 

148 

192 

121 

8 

3 

0 

294 

78 

200t 

6 

13 

13 

80  . 

252 

29 

47 


1.384 

684 
80 
88 
99 

120 
58 
12 
20t 
50 
4 
22 


96 
20 

700 
12 
12 
14 

201 

24 

7 

65 

304 

60 

0 

3 

4 

150 


1.632 
70 
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AMERICAN  BATTLES, 

T  ABinLATED — Continued 

1 

Opponent 

Victor 

CASUALTIES 

Date                           Name  of  Battlb 

United  States 

Opponents 

Killed 

Wo'nd'd 

KiUed 

Wo'nd'd 

May      8.  1846 

Prilo  Aho.  .   .    .    .    .    ,    ,    .    H    .    .    . 

Mexican 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 

4 
23 

42 
139 

102 

48 

127 

Dee.    31.1862 

Paf  kter  i  Crcrfrt-Roadji 

152 

Feb.      2.  1864 

Paitniori  Crrek,   . 

Conf. 

Conf. 

0 

3t 

4 

5t 

Aug.    18.1779 
Not.     5. 1812 

PtMjlu:!  Hi>ok.    .    ,    .    * 

Eti«UbK 
ICngJiJ^b 

n. 

2 
0 

3 

1 

5 

1 

12 

PaidJont*-HiU»nn 

1 

April  29.  1814 

Pt^^oiJc-Kpen-ifT ,    .    .    . 

Peacock- A  tluliluM^      ,.,.,... 

U.S. 

0 

2 

8 

15 

June   30.1815 

English 

U.S. 

0 

0 

6 

8 

Mansh  6. 1862 

P«'ji  Kidge  (fi>titmu«d), 

Coof. 

U.S. 

March  7.  1862 

Pt-u  Ride*  (cKnttnijodh 

Coof. 

U.S. 

March  8. 1862 

Pea  RifiK^  ifndpfj),  .,.,,... 

Conr. 

U.S. 

203 

972 

1.040 

3.638 

July    20.1864 

Prrich  Tree  Crwk,    ........ 

Ckinf. 

U.S. 

301 

1.411 

880 

3.916 

Aonl  22.  1847 

Pt-rul*^   -►►..... 

Mexican 
Conf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

0 
916 
298 

3 
2.943 
2.565 

0 
980 
341 

4 

Oct.      8. 1862 

Pf^rrwill*. ....    ^    .    H    ....    . 

1,520 

AprU     2.  1865 

Pi'tcrsburg 

3,092 

June    19.1864 

P*-tt:r}<lnjfjE  (fnoDi  June  15) 

OOQf. 

* 

1.298 

7.474 

984 

6,721 

June    20.  1864 

Pi-tMr-buTB  (coiitinued  to  Juqb30),  . 

Omf. 

U.S. 

June   30.1864 

Pin*T!<burK  <i'nU(»!if 

Couf, 

U.S. 

112 

506 

801 

1.417 

July    31,1864 

Pturnsburg  Urom  JuJy  1 .  exclusive  of 
kKssfls  nt  the  C-rater  and  Deep  Bot- 

itjm) 

Conf. 

U.S. 

419 

2.076 

799 

4,023 

Aug.   31.1864 

Ptpr^-rsburj  (Amcwst  1  to  Auguit  31), 

Conf. 

U.S. 

87 

484 

101 

605 

Oct.     30.1864 

Pottriburg  (September  1 -October  30) 

Conf. 

U.S. 

170 

822 

240 

761 

Feb.    16.  1804 

Philatitlphva  (frtffatr},  . 

Phikdeljjbifl,  TouD..    ....... 

Tripolitana 
Conf. 

U.S. 

0 

1 

loot 

0 

Oct.     20.1863 

Conf. 

26 

73 

34 

62 

June      5.  1864 

Piedmnn!.*    ........... 

Conf. 

U.S. 

130 

650 

633 

2,337 

Jan.       6.  1781 

PiUinm-Maru^ 

English 

U.S. 

4 

16 

13 

22 

Oct.     25.  1863 

Pine  Bluff.     ......             ... 

Conf. 

U.S. 

17 

40 

39 

111 

Aug.    13.1863 

Pijjf'vUW, 

Conf. 

U.S. 

3 

18 

28 

92 

AprU     6.  1862 

Piiishurpb  Ljiiidiiijg  CwnLinued).  .    . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

April     7.  1862 

Puishurfb  Landing  (endwj),.    .    .    . 

Conf. 

U.S. 

1.736 

7.882 

1.128 

8,012 

Sept.   11.1814 

PbUflbLtre - 

Plf'ii^aijl  HilJ  (tH>ntml}i»d) 

EnsliBh 

U.S. 

37 

62 

50 

98 

April     8.  1864 

Conf. 

U.S. 

April     9.1864 

Pl.a-:irii  Hdl  (ended).     ,.,... 

Conf. 

U.S. 

99 

688 

348 

1,654 

April  20.  1864 

P)>]nipu!.b. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

41 

59 

125 

174 

Oct.     22.  1862 

PocoLah^  {etiiitjnu&dj, 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Oct.     23.1862 

Pnnrilnlijso  (endwlK  ...*.... 

Conf. 

Conf. 

84 

152 

14 

102 

May      1.  1863 

Purt  Gibson ,    .    .    . 

Conf, 

U.S. 

130 

718 

144 

832 

Marchl3.  1863 

Port  fUrfwon 

Conf- 

U.S. 

* 

8 
250 

7 
680 

0 
188 

0 

June    14.1863 

Port  Ifudsori 

364 

May    27.1863 

P«-Tt  Hudsfjn.    .......... 

Conf. 

Conf. 

293 

1.549 

110 

173 

June      9.  1862 

Pfni  liepitblir, 

Conf. 

Conf. 

67 

361 

104 

796 

Nov.     7.  1861 

PoH  tiouah    ........... 

Pruirii!  d'Anne 

Conf. 

U.S. 

8 

23 

11 

48 

April   10.  1863 

Conf. 
Conf. 

Coilf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

8 
167 

15 
798 

18 
164 

36 

Dec.      7.  1862 

Ptm  irie  Grove,  .......... 

817 

Sept.  30.  1864 

Preblp'p  Fflrtn  (eonijniied),    .... 

Oct.       1.  1864 

Pr^blr^a  Farm  tended  i. 

c^nr 

U.S. 

HI 

788 

214 

686 

June    23.1812 

Prfwident-J^Hridere.  .    ,         .         ... 

En«rb«^ 

U.S. 

3 

19 

2 

22 

Jan.     15.  1815 

Pretiiimi-Endumiim, 

English 

Eng. 
U.S. 

24 

56 

11 

14 

Oct.       9,  1814 

Pnnee  de  S^tuthatti-Endifmian,  .    .    . 

EncJifb 

7 

23 

33 

37 

Jan.       3.  1777 

Princelon.  -.,.....,... 

English 

U.S. 

31 

64 

49 

151 

Dec.      4.  1781 

Protjpri-itjt-prirttUer.     ....... 

English 
E^Dgliflb 

U.S. 

3 

8 

4 

9 

Jan.       9,  1779    Pfotrctor-Admirai  Dvff.  ,.,... 

U.S. 

1 

3 

140 

3 

May      7.  1779 

Pmvidcncr-Diiigent ,    .    .    . 

English 

U.S. 

4 

10 

8 

19 

May     15.  1847 

Ptjtbln, 

Mfiticun 

U.S. 

18 

62 

83 

142 

Feb.      7.  1832 

QuoHa  Bait^, 

Qijeb*r 

Maloyfl 
EnelJAh 

U.S. 

2 

11 

120t 

200t 

Dec    31.  1775 

■  Eng. 

18 

42 

1 

8 

Oct.     13.  1812 

Qiif^cnHtow^, 

English 

n. 

90 

160 

50 

101 

Sept.     3.  1777 

Ralri^h-Dmid 

Engl)«h 

1 

2 

6 

26 

March  7.  1778 

Rnndntph-YormoTith,    ....... 

Engliflh 

n. 

311 

0 

5 

12 

April  24.  1778 

R^itffJfr-Draiir, 

English 

2 

6 

18 

24 

Oct.     16.  1776 

RilHi^rT^irrWflt^tT,    .      .      .     J      .      ,      .     .     . 

Enfflbth 

EngUsb 

Gsnf. 

U.S. 

3 

11 

16 

24 

May      5.  1813 

R;tpid.^  of  Miamit.    ........ 

U.S. 
U.S. 

80 
149 

101 
250 

15 
80 

45 

Not.     7,  1863 

Ri^pjiahanziopk  Station ,  ...... 

160 

May    12.  1863 

Ribvinofni; 

Ctanf. 

Conf. 
EngUsh 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 

Conf. 
Mexican 

u.^s. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 
U.S. 

69 
127 

11 
7 

23 

17 
598 

39 

341 
546 
21 
27 
39 
31 
2,147 
83 

103 

289 

142 

14 

45 

28 

861 

160 

720 

Aug.    25.  1864 

R*'nm>  Station 

1.211 

Oct.     22.  1777 

R*'d  Bank 

258 

Jan.     14.  1865 

iv^i  Hi!],  .  .  .  ,  ; 

36 

April     7.  1864 

Ri^l  Hiver 

88 

April  26. 1864 
May    13. 1864 

Rf  d  River,    . 

61 

Rr\i4ica. 

1,949 

May      9.  1847 

Ri'^ca  d^  la  Palma 

228 

March29.  1813 

R*yrnffe-i\arrijini9^ 

Engliflh 
Conf. 

Eng. 
Conf. 

0 
199 

3 
689 

0 
153 

1 

Aug.   30.1862 
Feb.      8. 1862 

Rjcbmoiid,  Kv., 

248 

Rnnrioke-  Inland, 

Conf. 
Conf. 
Conf. 

U.S. 
U.S. 
Conf. 

47 
3 
5 

198 

5 

12 

25 
15 
3 

30 

Feb.    12.  1864 

Ruf^k  Hnuw 

23t 

Nov.     6.  1863 

Ri  jKf'ravills, 

24 

Sept.  16.1812 

R»tAtw-FrinctM3  Amelia 

English 

U.S. 

0 

8 

3 

0 

Dec.    19,  1776 

U^ji  fr-.4/niflj,     .......... 

English 
Conf. 

U.S. 
Conf. 

0 
199 

3 
893 

23 
486 

0 

April     8.1864 

1,024 

Sept.     8.1863 

Salrinf  Pamm, 

Conf. 

Conf. 

17 

19 

0 

0 

Jan.    21.1863 

S<ibinr  Fiigf, 

Conf. 

Conf. 

1 

3 

0 

2 

July      6.  1776 

Sdrhtm-privaieer^ 

English 
English 

n. 

1 
21 

3 
84 

2 
29 

6 

May    29,1813 

SocAfir J  Harbor. 

101 

May      6.  1865 

SttiJor^B  Ctt^k, 

Conf. 

U.S. 

166 

1.014 

268 

2,032 
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Date 


Dwi  ai, 

April  30, 

JiiEi.  8. 

July  h 

July  2. 

July  3. 

Nov.  ai, 

July  10. 

July  11. 

July  12. 

June  22, 

Oct.  7, 

Dec  32, 

0«t,  Sh 

Dec.  10. 

AprU  .10, 

Nov,  10. 

Ott.  3. 

D#P.  20, 

OCtn  S, 

Jan.  10. 

June  10. 

April  2. 

May  :il. 

June  27, 

July  t."!. 

M*y  12. 

May  3. 

Aug.  IB* 

Aui;;.  19. 

Auk.  2ti. 

AiU^  -T. 

April  ]■>. 

April  ::'it. 

ftf*trrliU*.. 

July  j. 

May  JS. 

May  VI, 

May  n, 

Mfty  18. 

Jan.  R« 
March  5* 

June  17, 

Sept.  10. 

JuTje  28. 

Aug.  11. 

Ju[i«  3t 

Jan.  23, 

July  20. 

Aug.  IS, 

Dflp.  2S. 

July  IG, 

April  2«, 

Jftfi.  28. 

Jan.  20. 

May  0, 

May  10. 

0<!t.  2e, 

Nov.  0, 

Nov.  3. 

JuTjp  30, 
Mi&rch  4, 
March   5> 

July  4, 

May  10, 

Nov.  7, 

Nov.  12, 

Feb,  20, 

Dw.  25. 

June  ]], 

June  12, 

Aug.  7, 

JUQV  2, 

April  U. 

Fpb.  22, 

July  15, 


CASUALTIES 


NaU^  or  BA.TTLS 


DrPONKlfT 


Vicittp. 


UMJTKn  StATKB  Op^OKE«£T1ft 


lulled    Wa'nd'd    Jiitlcd  ,  Wood  d 


J8«& 
177fl 
1840 
lgl4 

1S47 
J  BOB 
ISB8 
I  BOB 
IS47 
t£^7 
IBOB 

isy8 

1B08' 

1808 

1777 

1778 

1780 

1812, 

LBI4 

1813  I 

IHU  I 

177* 

1770 

isa.^i 

1862 
I8ijr> 
1862 
1863 

lm^ 

1780 
186-1 

1R64 

I  y^tvi 

I  .K^V'^ 

l>.^^LJ 
I  ^^.J 
|m;.-, 

|:^M^ 
IM.J 
I  sr,  J 
1864 
1864 
1863 
[86.1 
iBtKi 
1777 
t77H 
1814 
1813 
iSlli 
1363 
1804 
1781 
1770 

18^4 
1864 
1864 
184« 
1813 
1813 
1847 
1863 
1863 
186,3 
177.^ 
1811 
1813 
186,^ 
177& 
1864 
1864 
1781 
I781J 
1777 
1864 
1B64 


tQeo 


April   IS.  1847 
June    13.  1770 


S*k*jlh»tPbie 

Saiiv-^To^ntporU.    .    .    . 

6Ati  HIaK , 

eaiidy  Cmk 

San  Qahnti 

Bma  Ju«n  (cunlinunl). 
8aa  Juan  (eonLinurii), 
Ban  Juan  (ended),    .    . 

Stm  Jttt^t 

San  J«»e^,  ,  .  .  .  . 
l^^inLiaRo  IcontinuHli,  * 
Santiago  ^ronlinuetl),  . 
l^iinliiiKo  (endetl). 

Sarat<fga-MoUif, .   .     ,    , 

iSij  ticp  Jack  'I'rtKetm,     . 
t^uitry  Jadt-^hpr^roki,t 
Saints  jQck-trtHip  thifi, 
^AVunnah..    ,     ,     .     ,    . 
HAvannah,.    ..... 

Sfottiiboro,    .    .    .    4    . 
SefpHJonvillv,  .... 

Selma,    ,....,. 

Seven  Pinea,  or  Fair  Onkp 

Shelbyvilk 

Sh(*piin:lifitowi>.  .  ,  . 
fiiege^  of  ChurU'fiton  (en lied  . 
^ipfCP  of  Suffolk.  N.  C,  ipniled) 
Hi-t-Mitc  HuLiRe  (continued) 
HU-MiJp  Ijoufle  (fontinueijil 
SiX'Mitp  }N}tjjK?  (continued) 
Siv-.^lile  Houi^e  (CTidwil 

Suftf-nipt, 

Sft nih fifld- A  Ibrm&rff^    . 
^^»urh  Millp  ur  Cuitndi^u, 
:^"ij(h  Mountain,  .     ,     , 
S|,nmif*h  Tort.  Uo  April  8), 
■■-'r'im-^fi  *qtiailrtm  drttmyrfi  off  RfMi 
- ;'"U.,*vlvEinia  Ooniinuf^l I,     , 
.-[njtisylvania  (rontinurd).     . 
^tHrtt^ylvania  tended),    ,    ,    ^ 
^pDttfiylvaniit  ffHinliriueiJ).     , 
i^phrigfield.        .    .    .  .   , 

Hprinji^  Hill,  ,.,.., 
8t.  Chttrlea.  ,....,,, 
Htillwater,  .  +    +   » 

Slonp  Fprr>',  -  ,  .  •  ^  .  , 
i^tuciinglun.  ,  ,..,.., 
StLtnj  Crept, .....,,» 
Htoriy  Crwk, .  .  .  .  . 
firoby  Ijike.  .... 

Slniwhf^Try  Pifim^.  eir.,  .  .  . 
tiL  JamtM-thip  iarmrdi.  ,  .  , 
^tony  Pojtjt,  ,..,.., 
Stf«?i«l!l'j*  Haid  (to  May  3).   . 

Surprittr.-iSt^jr , 

SlurKiw'  Haid  (January  l&"28h 
Sw'jfi  Creek  ErontinuiHl),     .    , 

Swift  Creek  ^eudetll 

TahfUn^fi,     ......  . 

Tulludt'^u,  .   .    .    , 

Tftlhj^rhfttcLefl 

T'Eimnjltii^', .     ,     ,    ,     ^    ,    ,    ,    . 
Thompson's  Stjitmn  (iM>ntinutnl 
riHJTj  I  iK*t.m  'ft  .41 « r  inn  ( en  d«l ) , 
Tihii'p  Hprid, ...     .    .    ,    ,    , 
Tirtintlcrrigfl,  ,,,,,,,, 

Ti|>fMH'!if4<4.'.    ,       , 

ToTn-TtrtiHMrndt 

Tnwn  Creok,  ..,..,     i    . 

Tn^nrnn, 

Trcvitint}  ^talimi  (r^nitiriutiil  i. 
Treviltim  StaUon  ((*ndl*d:^.  . 
Trumftitit'friM,  -    *    .    . 

Trtimtuli-WtiH,  .  „  ^  ,  . 
Trtimix-uft-lrutftfioHt,      .     ♦     I     . 

Tuniipl  Hill.  .....,., 

Tupelo,  HttrrieunburiB^  mid  OldTtmn 

Creek,     -        -    . 
TuMpan, ..... 

Tj/raf  i  w  iddr-Diijiutth , 
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\%  ilson  Crwb,   , 
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6 
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8i 

4 
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Yrilow  HayoUt  , 

8 

200 

8 

7 
158 

April  27i  1813 

York 

302 

April   18.  1814 
Oct.     19.  1781 

York'ljDrd  cS*<Jni*r*, 

York  town  (ended  K  , 

12 
353 

Arabia.  The  history  of  Arabia  before  the 
time  of  Mohammed  is  involved  in  mysterv. 
The  aborigines  of  Arabia  were  probably  Cush- 
ites^  most  of  whom  passed  over  into  Abyssinia. 
A  few.  however,  remained,  who  inhabited  the 
west  coasts.  Subsequently  another  Semitic 
race,  descended  from  Abraham,  settled  in  the 
land.  The  oldest  Arabian  tribes  are  now  ex- 
tinct, and  only  a  traditional  memoi^  even  of 
their  names  exists;  but  the  Semitic  chiefs, 
Joktan,  or  Kohtan,  and  Ishmael,  are  generally 
oonsidereKi  to  be  the  fathers  of  the  present  in- 
habitants. Christianity  found  an  early  entrance 
into  Arabia.  The  Jews,  in  considerable  num- 
b^s,  migrated  into  Arabia  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  made  many  proselytes.  The 
great  diversity  of  creeds  in  the  peninsula  was 


favorable  to  the  introduction  of  the  doctrine  of 
Mohammed,  which  forms  the  grand  epoch  in 
Arabian  history,  and  brings  it  into  close  connec- 
tion with  the  general  history  of  civilization. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  people  of  Arabia 
became  united,  and  powerful  enough  to  erect 
new  empires  in  the  three  Quarters  of  the  world. 
The  dominion  of  the  Arabs,  from  the  time  of 
Mohammed  to  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Bag- 
dad in  1258,  or  even  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  from  Spain  in  1492,  is  air  important 
period  in  the  nistory  of  civilization.  But  the 
movements  which  had  such  great  effect  on  the 
destinies  of  other  nations  produced  but  little 
change  in  the  interior  of  Arabia;  and  after  the 
brilliant  career  of  conquest  was  ended  the  penin- 
sula was  left  in  an  exhausted  condition.     Then 
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followed  the  subiugation  of  Yemen  by  the  Turks 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century;  their  expulsion  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century;  the  dominion  of  the 
Portuguese  over  Muscat,  1508-1659;  the  con- 
quests of  Oman  and  the  temporary  victories 
gained  by  the  Persians  at  the  dose  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century;  and,  lastly,  the  appearance  of 
the  Wahabees  (1770),  whose  moral  mfluence  is 
still  felt.  The  latter  took  an  important  part  in 
the  political  affairs  of  Arabia,  but  their  progress 
was  interrupted  by  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Pasmi  of 
Egypt,  who  subjugated  the  coast-country  of 
Hed^az,  with  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Yemen, 
and  m  1818  gained  a  decisive  advantage  through 
the  victory  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  subsequent 
events  of  the  year  1840,  in  Syria,  compelled 
Mehemet,  however,  to  concentrate  his  forces 
and  to  resign  all  claims  upon  the  territories 
Iving  beyond  the  Red  Sea.  Politically,  Hedjaz, 
Yemen,  and  El  Hasa  are  really  three  Turkish 
provinces;  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  in  Egyptian 
hands;  England  exercises  much  influence  in 
Hadramaut  through  her  possession  of  Aden; 
the  Sultan  of  Oman  is  practically  independent, 
and  in  alliance  with  England ;  Nejd,  the  seat  of 
the  once  powerful  Wahabee  state,  may  be  said 
to  be  independent,  though  the  Elmir  of  Shomer, 
or  Shammer,  its  most  powerful  potentate,  pays 
a  small  annual  tribute  to  the  Sherif  of  Mecca, 
in  recognition  of  Turkish  supremacy. 

Archon  (Ar'kon).  One  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city  and  commonwealth  of  Athens. 
At  first  the  Archon  succeeded  to  the  kings,  and 
had  regal  power.  Their  authority  was  then 
divided  among  nine,  and  was  made  annual.  In 
the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  archonship  was 
merely  titular  and  honorary. 

Argentine  Republic.  In  1515,  Juan 
Diaz  da  Solis,  while  searching  for  a  passage  into 
the  Great  South  Sea  newly  seen  by  Balboa, 
entered  the  Rio  de  La  Plata.  In  1526,  Sebastian 
Cabot,  son  of  the  discoverer  of  Newfoundland, 
penetrated  nearly  to  the  confluence  of  the  Parana 
and  the  Paraguay,  being  arrested  by  the  rapids, 
which  afterwards  gave  name  to  Corrientes.  In 
1535,  Buenos  Ayres  was  founded,  to  command, 
though  indirectly,  the  most  practicable  channel 
of  the  only  outlet  of  the  country,  a  city,  which, 
in  conjunction  with  its  own  colony  of  Monte 
Video,  on  the  opposite  bank,  has  virtually 
monopolized  the  history  of  a  region  equal  in 
extent  to  Western  Europe.  Gradually  other 
cities  were  planted,  partly  by  colonists  from 
Spain,  and  partly  by  adventurers  from  Peru, 
each  city  generally  giving  its  own  name  to  its 
own  province.  The  chief  staples  of  the  country 
—  horses  and  cattle  —  had  been  largely  intro- 
duced before  1552.  Down  to  1775,  the  basin 
of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata  was  a  dependency  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Lima.  In  that  year,  however, 
was  erected  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
which,  to  the  basin  in  question,  added  Bolivia, 
under  the  name  of  Upper  Peru,  thus  embracing 
the  headwaters  of  the  Amazon,  and  also  most 
of  the  plateau  of  Titicaca.  The  year  1806 
ushered  m  a  new  order  of  things.  Spsun,  as  an 
ally  of  France,  being  then  at  war  witn  England, 
both  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video  were  occu- 
pied by  the  English  —  a  change  which,  brief  as 
was  its  duration,  virtually  sowed  the  seeds  of 


revolution.  The  colonists  had  felt  the  incon- 
venience of  belonging  to  a  state  which  left  them, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  defend  themselves;  they 
had  successfully  tried  their  strength  against  a 
foe  more  powerful  than  their  own  masters;  and 
they  had  been  encouraged  not  less  by  the  say- 
ings, than  by  the  doings,  of  their  invaders  to 
assert  their  hidependence.  These  influences 
were,  in  fact,  instantaneously  exemplified.  The 
triumphant  militia,  after  deposing  and  expelling 
I  the  legitimate  viceroy  for  cowardice,  elected  in 
his  stead  the  French  officer  who  had  led  them  to 
I  victory.  Thus  had  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres  become  pecuhariy  ripe  for  taking  its  share 
in  the  outbreak,  which  Napoleon's  dethrone- 
ment of  the  Bourbons,  in  the  spring  of  1808, 
almost  immediately  occasioned  throughout  Span- 
ish America.  The  constituents  of  the  Argentine 
RepubUc  did  not,  however,  submit  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Joseph  Bonaparte  when  he  was 
shuffled  on  to  the  Spanish  throne  to  replace 
Ferdinand  VII.  In  1810,  they  organized  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  name  of  the  latter  monarch. 
This  arranjgement,  which  lasted  only  for  a  short 
and  inglorious  period,  ended,  like  a  great  many 
others,  in  utter  confusion.  In  1816,  a  General 
Congress  declared  the  independence  of  the 
**Umted  Provinces  of  Rio  de  La  Plata";  but 
those  provinces,  in  1827,  returned  once  more  to 
a  state  of  isolation.  In  1831,  Buenos  Ayres, 
Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  Santa  F4,  sometimes 
classed  as  the  coast  or  riverine  states,  entered 
into  a  federal  compact,  and  invited  the  others 
to  form  a  voluntary  alliance  with  them.  This 
Argentine  Confederation  led  to  little  but  anarchy 
till  1835,  when  General  Rosas  was  elected  cap- 
tain-eeneral  or  governor  of  it,  with  all  but 
absolute  power,  lie  secured  quiet  and  order  for  a 
time;  but  the  great  aim  of  his  policy,  both 
warlike  and  commercial,  beinf  to  achieve  the 
supremacy  oi  Buenos  Ayres,  tne  struggles  with 
this  end  m  view,  to  which  he  was  goaded  on 
also  by  personal  ambition  and  reckless  daring, 
led  to  his  ultimate  overthrow  in  1851.  Buenos 
Ajrres,  refusing  to  submit  to  Urquiza,  the  next 
^vemor  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  declared 
Itself  independent  in  1854;  but  was  compelled 
by  a  signal  defeat  at  Cepeda  in  1859  to  reenter 
the  confederation.  Continuing  restless,  how- 
ever, another  war,  in  which  its  army  was  ably 
led  by  General  Mitr6,  placed  that  province  in 
the  position  of  supremacy  which  it  still  holds. 
In  1865,  the  Ai^ntine  Republic  became  in- 
volved alon^  witn  Brazil  and  Uruguay  in  a 
war  against  Paraguay,  which  ended  only  with 
the  death  of  Lopez,  President  of  Paraguay,  in 
1870,  and  which  accompUshed  little  in  tne  inter- 
est or  to  the  credit  of  the  An^ntine 'Republic. 
In  1881,  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  conjunction 
with  Chile,  came  into  possession  of  Patagonia 
and  Tierra  del  Fuego.  A  financial  crisis  in  1890 
did  much  to  temporarily  retard  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  republic.  In  1906-07,  immigra- 
tion was  encouraged  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
railroad  building  received  a  renewed  impetus. 

Arkansas.  The  name,  derived  from  the 
Indian,  signifies  "smoky  water,"  with  a  French 
prefix  meaning  "bow."  The  State  was  origin- 
ally a  portion  of  the  Tx>uisiana  Territory  pur- 
chased from  the  French  in  1803.    When  the 
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State  of  Louisiana  was  admitted,  in  1812,  the  < 
remaining  portion  was  on;anized  as  Missouri 
Territory,  which  name  it  held  till  1819,  when 
Missouri  formed  a  State  Constitution,  and  Ar- 
kansas became  a  Territory  imder  its  present 
name.  It  became  a  State  m  1836.  The  people 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  on  May  6,  1861. 
During  the  late  Civil  War  the  principal  battles 
foufht  within  the  State  boundaries  were  Pea 
Ri(^,  Prairie  Grove,  Arkansas  Post,  and  Hel- 
ena. Arkansas  was  temporarily  reorganized  as 
a  State  in  the  Union  in  1864,  but  it  was  rele- 
gated to  military  government  under  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  1867.  The  new  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1868,  and  the  State  resumed 
permanent  federal  relations.  In  1903,  charges 
were  preferred  against  Governor  Jeff  Davis, 
aile^ng  gross  official  misconduct.  In  the  fol- 
lowing election  he  received  full  vindication. 

Armada.  A  Spanish  word,  signifying  gen- 
erally an  armed  forces  but  applied  speciiuly  to 
the  great  naval  expiedition  sent  out  against 
England  bv  Philip  of  Spain,  A.  D.  1588.  The 
object  of  the  expedition  was  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  at  the  Protestant  interest.  The  expedition 
had  been  long  in  preparation,  and  consisted  of 
no  fewer  than  132  vessels,  chiefly  galleons,  which 
carried,  besides  8.000  sailors  and  the  galley- 
slaves,  an  army  of  20,000  men.  These  were 
destined  for  the  coast  of  Flanders,  where  Alex- 
ander Famese,  Prince  of  Parma,  was  to  embark 
with  35,000  men  in  addition.  The  news  of  these 
hostile  preparations  aroused  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  Eoj^land.  Her  navy,  which  had  been  reduced 
to  thirty-^x  ships,  was  rapidly  increased  until 
191  vessels  were  ready  for  sea.  These  were 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham,  under  whom  served  Drake,  Hawkins, 
Frobisher,  and  others.  The  command  of  the 
army  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The 
main  bodv  of  the  ships  was  stationed  off  Ply- 
mouth, while  a  squadron,  under  Lord  Seymour, 
was  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  coast  of  Flanders. 
The  Armada  set  out  from  the  Tagus  on  the  29th 
of  May.  On  the  19th  of  July,  the  fleet  (which 
had  been  delayed  by  storms)  was  observed  en- 
tering the  Channel.  On  the  23d,  there  was  a 
whole  day's  fighting  off  Portland ;  and  the  25th 
saw  a  similar  scene  with  a  similar  result  —  the 
capture  or  crippling  of  Spanish  ships  —  off  the 
Me  of  Wight.  On  the  27th,  the  fleet  anchored 
off  Calais.  Two  nights  later,  eight  small  vessels, 
daubed  with  pitch  and  resin,  and  filled  with 
explosive  substances,  were  drifted  down  with 
the  tide  towards  the  floating  castles,  and  were 
set  on  fire. .  In  the  panic  which  the  fire  and  the 
frequent  crashes  struck  through  the  Spanish 
fleet,  many  vessels  cut  their  cables  and  cleared 
off  from  the  shore,  while  others  were  disabled 
or  seriously  inj ured.  Next  morning  the  scattered 
vessels  of  the  Armada  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  English  ships,  which,  being  much  smaller 
in  size  than  those  of  the  Spaniards,  had  all  along 
been  more  easily  manceuvred.  Four  thousand 
Spaniards  were  killed.  Many  of  their  vessels 
were  either  taken,  sunk,  or  driven  ashore.  The 
rest  fled  northward  at  the  bidding  of  their  ad- 
miral, who  saw  no  way  home  but  round  the 
northern  coast  of  Scotland;  and,  at  the  end  of 
September,  fifty-three  weather-beaten  and  muti- 


lated ships,  all  that  remained  of  "The  Invin- 
cible Armada,"  were  brought  to  an  anchor  in 
Sajitander  Bay. 

Assembly.  The  four  great  leg;islative 
bodies  which  succeeded  each  other  dunng  the 
period  of  the  first  French  revolution  are  usually 
termed:  (1)  The  National  or  Constituent  Asaem- 
blVf  commenced  June  17,  1789,  by  the  resolution 
of  the  deputies  of  the  commimes  in  the  States- 
General,  constituting  themselves  a  national  as- 
sembly, to  which  the  deputies  of  the  nobles  and 
clergy  afterwards  adhered;  termed  Constituent 
Assembly  from  having  framed  a  constitution; 
dissolved  on  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
by  the  king,  September  30,  1791.  (2)  The  Legis- 
lative Asaimbly  It  commenced  its  sittings  Octo- 
ber 1,  1791;  suspended  the  royal  authority  by 
its  decree  of  August  10,  1792:  and  was  dissolved 
September  21,  1792.  (3)  The  Convention,  It 
commenced  its  sittings  September  21,  1792, 
with  a  proclamation  of  the  Kepublic:  was  dis- 
solved 4  Brumaire,  fourth  year  of  the  Repub- 
lic (October  26,  1795).  (4)  Two-thirds  of  this 
assembly  were  then  included  in  the  new  body 
of  the  Corps  lAgislaiif,  which  commenced  its 
sittings  October  27,  1795,  forming  the  Council 
of  the  Five  Hundred  (des  Cinq-Cents),  and  the 
UouncU  of  the  Ancients  (des  Anciens),  250  in 
number.  The  latter  body  named  the  Directory, 
This  assembly  subsisted  imtil  the  dissolution  of 
the  Directory  by  Bonaparte,  17  Brumaire,  eighth 
year  of  the  Republic  (November  10,  1799).  The 
term  Assemble  Nationale  was  revived  by  the 
legislative  body  under  the  second  Republic, 
May,  1848;  and  under  the  third  Republic,  1870. 

Assyria  (As-slr're-a^).  The  name  of  the 
first  great  empire  of  antiquity  recorded  in  Holy 
Writ.  Assyria  Proper  was  a  region  east  of  the 
Tigris,  including  Nineveh,  and  derived  its  name 
from  Asshur^  tne  second  son  of  Shem.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  comprised  the  modem  pashalics 
of  Van  and  Diarbekr,  with  Pensarmenia,  includ- 
ing at  least  part  of  Azerbijan;  corresoonding 
pretty  exactly  to  modem  Kurdistan.  The  first 
empire  of  Assyria  was  founded  by  Belus,  B.  C. 
1993.  Ninus,  son  of  Belus  (1968-1916),  and  his 
widow,  Semiramis  (1916-1874),  were  its  most 
famous  monarchs.  The  last  of  their  successors, 
Sardanapalus,  infamous  for  his  luxury  and  volup- 
tuousness, was  dethroned  by  his  subjects,  and 
burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with  his  eunuchs, 
concubines,  and  all  his  treasures,  about  820  B.  C. 
The  empire  was  then  divided  into  Media,  Assyria, 
and  Baoylonia.  Salmanassar,  or  Shalmaneser, 
conquered  Judea  about  724  B.  C.  The  second 
empire  of  Assyria  finished  with  Nabopolassar, 
who  united  Assyria  to  Babylonia,  B.  C.  625. 
Assyria,  with  Babylonia,  was  conquered  by  Cyrus, 
B.  C.  538,  and  became  a  province  of  Persia. 

Aug^r  (au'gUr),  A  public  officer  appointed 
to  interpret  the  will  of  the  gods,  as  expressed  by 
signs  or  omens,  for  national  or  individual  guid- 
ance. Their  office  was  one  of  great  importance 
in  the  state,  as  no  enterprises  or  ceremonies  were 
performed  unless  they  declared  the  omens  fa- 
vorable. Accordingly,  the  members  of  their  col- 
leg|e  were  always  elected  from  the  most  honorable 
citizens.  Their. divinations  were  called  atigurics 
or  auspices,  between  which  there  is  sometimes  a 
distinction  made;    the  latter  meaning  such  as 
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were  derived  from  the  inspection  of  birds,  the 
former  beinff  extended  to  all  omens  or  prodigies 
whatever.  The  Augurs  bore  a  staff  or  wand  as 
the  ensi^  of  their  authority.  From  B.  C.  300 
to  Sylla^  time,  the  College  of  Augurs  consisted 
of  mne.  They  were  then  increased  to  fifteen. 
Julius  Cs^sar  added  another.  Their  office  was 
suppressed,  390  Al  D. 

Aullc  Council.  One  of  the  two  supreme 
courts  of  the  old  Germanic,  or  Holy  Roman, 
Empire,  the  other  being  the  Imperial  Chamber. 
The  nomination  of  the  Aulic  Councillors  be- 
longed to  the  emperor,  and  each  new  emperor 
made  a  new  appomtment.  The  Council,  which 
was  called  into  existence  in  1501  by  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  ultimately  attained  to  great 
authority,  and  was  held  to  be  equal  in  dignity 
to  the  Imperial  Chamber.  At  the  extinction  of 
.  the  old  Germanic  Empire,  by  the  renunciation 
of  Francis  II.,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  imder  the  protection 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  in  1806,  the  Aulic 
Council  ceased  to  exist. 

Austria-Hungary.    The  historv  of  Aus- 
tria is  the  history  of  the  House  of  Habsburg. 
When  Rudolph  of  Habsburg  became  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  Ottokar,  King  of  Bohemia  and 
Duke  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Carinthia,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  alleeiance,    the   emperor  I 
succeeded  in  dispossessing  him  of  his  fiefs  (1278),  I 
and  subsequently  conferred  them,  with  the  con-  t 
sent  of  the  electors  of  the  German  Empire,  on  | 
his  son  (1282).    Thus  the  dynasty  of  Habsburg 
was  founded.     In  the  first  Imlf  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century,  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  was  elected 
King  of  Hungary  by  one  party,   while  John  1 
2^polya  of  Transylvania  was  chosen  by  another. 
After  several  wars,  in  which  John  was  supported  | 
by  the  Turks,  Ferdinand  finally  came  out  vie- 
torious  and  united  Hungary  to  Austria.-    Thus  I 
possessed  of  a  large  territory,  fertile  and  densely 
peopled,  and  regmarly  elected  emperors  of  Ger-  j 
many,  the  House  of  Habsburg  was,  for  several  j 
centuries,  the  richest  and  most  powerful  family 
in  Europe.    But  humiliations  came,  thick  and 
heaw,  with  Napoleon.     Driven  out  of  Germany,  I 
the  Emperor  Francis  assumed,  August  11,  1804, 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  the  title  of  Em- ! 
peror  of  Austria.    But,   besides  Germany,   he 
also  lost  his  possessions  in  Italy,  and  was  com-  | 
pletely  shut  out  from  the  sea.    After  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  Austria  was  restored  to  its  former  | 
size,  and  under  the  administration  of  Mettemich 
it  also  regained  its  former  prestige  in  European  I 
politics.     But   it  was  internally  weak,  and  its  I 
weakness  became  surprisingly  apparent,  first  by  I 
the  revolution  of  1848,  when  only  the  support , 
of  Russia  prevented  the  whole  fabric  from  faUing  | 
to  pieces,  and  then  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa, 
1866,  when,  for  the  second  time,  it  was  driven  | 
out  of  Germany,  and  lost  its  hold  on  Italy.  Since 
that  time  the  Austrian  Government  Has  been , 
principally  occupied   with  the  internal   recon- 1 
struction  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  now  consti- ' 
tuted  as  a  double  state  —  Austria  and  Hungary  , 
—  each  with  a  representation  of  its  own,  out  of ' 
which  is  formed  a  common  representation,  in 
which  all  common  affairs,  army  and  navy,  for-  | 
eien   policy,   etc.,   are   treated.     In    1878,   the 
administration  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  I 


flven  to  Austria-Hungary.  In  1882,  the  dual 
ingdom  entered  into  the  triple  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Italy.  An  anti-^mitic  agitation 
assumecT  vast  proportions  in  1895,  and  resulted 
in  the  Czechs  carrying  the  Bohemian  Diet. 
More  internal  unrest  nas  recently  been  displayed 
in  Austria-Huneary  than  in  any  other  nation 
of  Europe,  Turkey  excepted.  In  1907-08,  so- 
cialist demonstrations  in  favor  of  universal  suf- 
frage were  frequent  and  impressive.  (See  Hun^ 
porv.) 

Battles  (The  fifteen  decisive),  according  to 
Professor  Creasy:  (1)  MariUhon  (B.  C.  490),  in 
which  the  Greeks,  under  Miltiftdte,  defeated 
Darius,  the  Persian,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
Asiatic  invasion.  (2)  Syracuse  (B.  C.  413),  in 
which  the  Athenian  power  was  broken,  and  the 
extension  of  Greek  domination  was  prevented. 
(3)  ArbUa  (B.  C.  331),  by  which  Alexander 
overthrew  Darius,  and  introduced  European 
habits  into  Asia.  (4)  Metaurus  (B.  C.  207),  in 
which  the  Romans  defeated  Hannibal,  and  Car- 
thage was  brought  to  ruin.  (5)  Armin'ius 
(A.  D.  9),  in  which  the  Gauls  overthrew  the 
Romans  under  Varus,  and  established  their  in- 
dependence. (6)  ChdUms  (A.  D.  451),  in  which 
Attila,  "the  Scourge  of  God,"  was  defeated  by 
Aetius,  and  Europe  saved  from  utter  devasta- 
tion. (7)  Tours  (A.  D.  732),  in  which  Cbaries 
Martel  overthrew  the  Saracens,  and  broke  from 
Europe  the  Mohanunedan  yoke.  (8)  Hastings 
(A.  D.  1066),  by  which  William  of  Normandy 
became  possessed  of  the  Endish  Crown.  (9) 
Orleans  (A.  D.  1429),  by  which  Jeanne  d'Arc 
raised  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  secured  the 
independence  of  France.  nO)  Armada  (The), 
(A.  D.  1588),  which  crushed  the  hopes  of  Spain 
and  of  the  papacy  in  England.  (11)  Blenheim 
(A.  D.  1704),  in  which  Marlborough,  by  the 
defeat  of  Tallard,  broke  the  ambitious  schemes 
of  Louis  XIV.  (12)  Pultowa  (A.  D.  1709),  in 
which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  defeated  by 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  the  stability  of 
the  Muscovite  Empire  was  established.  (13) 
Saratoga  (A.  D.  1777),  in  which  General  Gates 
defeated  Burgoyne,  and  virtually  decided  the 
fate  of  the  A^nerican  Revolution.  (14)  Valmy 
(A.  D.  1792),  in  which  the  allied  armies, 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  defeated 
by  the  French  revolutionists,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion was  suffered  to  go  on.  (15)  Waterloo 
(A.  D.  1815),  in  whicn  Wellington  defeated 
Napoleon,  and  rescued  Europe  from  French 
domination. 

Belgium.  The  territory  now  known  as 
Belgium  originally  formed  only  a  section  of  that 
known  to  Caesar  as  the  territory  of  the  Belgse, 
extending  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,'  and  to  the  ocean. 
This  district  continued  under  Roman  sway  till 
the  decline  of  the  empire;  subsequently  formed 
part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Clovis;  and  then  of  that 
of  Charlemagne,  whose  ancestors  belonged  to 
Landen  and  Herstal  on  the  confines  of  the  Ar- 
dennes. After  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne,  Belgium  formed  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Lotharingia  under  Charlemagne's 
grandson,  Lothaire;  Artois  and  Flanders,  .how- 
ever, belonging  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Verdun. 
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For  more  than  a  century  this  kingdom  was 
contended  for  by  the  kings  of  France  and  the 
emperors  of  Germany.    In  953,  it  was  conferred 
by  the  Emperor  Otto  upon  Bruno,  archbishop 
of  Cologne,  who  assumed  the  title  of  archduke, 
and  divided  it  into  two  duchies:*  Upper  ana 
Lower    Lorraine.    In    the    frequent    struggles 
which  took  place  during  the  Eleventh  Century, 
Luxemburg,  Namur,  Hainaut,  and  Li^  usu- 
ally sided  with  France,  while  Brabant.  Holland, 
and  Flanders  commonly  took  the  siae  of  Ger- 
man^r.    The  contest  between  the  civic  and  in- 
dustrial   organizations    and    feudalism,    which 
went  on  tmx>U|B^h  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries,  and  m  which  Flanders  bore  a  leading 
part,  was  temporarily  closed  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Ghentese   under  Van   Artevelde  in   1382. 
In  1384,  Flanders  and  Artois  fell  to  the  House 
of  Bummdy,   which,  in  less  than  a  century, 
acquirra  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.     The 
death  of  Charles  the  Bold  at  Nancy,  in  his 
attempt  to  raise  the  duchy  into  a  kingdom 
(1477),  was  followed  by  the  succession  and  mar- 
ria^  of  his  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgimdy,  by 
which  the  Netherlands  became  an  Austrian  pos- 
session.    With  the  accession,  however,  of  the  i 
Austrian  House  of  Habsburg  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  the  Netherlands,  after  a  brief  period  of ' 
prosperity,  attended  by  the  spread  of  the  re-  i 
formed  religion,  became  the  scene  of  increas-  | 
ing^y  severe  persecution  imder  Charles  V.  and 
Pmup  II.  of  Spain.     Driven  to  rebellion,  the ' 
seven  northern  states  under  William  of  Oranse, ' 
the  Silent,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  inae- 1 
pendence,  but  the  southern  portion,  or  Belgium, . 
continued  under  the  Spanish  yoke.  ' 

From  1598  to  1621,  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
were  transferred  as  an  independent  kingdom  to 
the  Austrian  branch  of  the  family  by  the  mar- 
riage of  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.,  with  the 
Archduke  Albert  of  Austria.  He  died  childless, 
however,  and  they  reverted  to  Spain.  After 
being  twice  conquered  by  Louis  XIV.,  con- 
Quered  again  by  Marlborough,  coveted  by  all 
tne  powers,  deprived  of  territory  on  the  one 
side  oy  Holland  and  on  the  other  by  France, 
the  Southern  Netherlands  were  at  length  in 
1714,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  again  placed 
under  tne  dominion  of  Austria,  with  the  name 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  During  the  Aus- 
trian war  of  succession  the  French,  under  Saxe, 
conquered  neariy  the  whole  country,  but  re- 
stored it  in  1748  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63)  did  not  affect 
Belgium,  and  in  that  period,  and  during  the 
peace  which  followed,  she  regained  much  of  her 


prosperity  under  Maria  Theresa  and  Charles  of 
Lorraine.  On  the  succession  of  Joseph  II.,  the 
'' philosophic  emperor,"  a  serious  insurrection 
occurred,  the  Austrian  army  being  defeated  at 
Tumhout,  and  the  provinces  forming  them- 
selves into  an  independent  state  as  United  Bel- 
gium (1790).  They  had  scarcely  been  subdued 
again  by  Austria  before  they  were  conquered 
by  the  revolutionary  armies  of  France,  and  the 
country  divided  into  French  departments,  the 
Austrian  rule  being  practically  closed  by  the 
battle  of  Fleurus  (1794),  and  the  French  posses- 
sion confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  Campo  Formio 
(1797)  and  Lun^ville  (1801). 

In  18 1 5,  Belgium  was  imited  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  to  Holland,  both  countries  together 
now  forming  one  state,  the  Kinedom  of  the 
Netherlands.  This  union  lasted  tffl  1830,  when 
a  revolt  broke  out  among  the  Belgians,  and  soon 
attained  such  dimensions  that  the  Dutch  troops 
were  unable  to  repress  it.  A  convention  of  the 
great  powers  assembled  in  London,  favored  the 
separation  of  the  two  countries,  and  drew  up  a 
treaty  to  regulate  it;  the  National  Congress  of 
Belgium  offering  the  crown,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  England,  to  Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe- 
CohuTKf  who  acceded  to  it  imder  the  title  of 
Leopold  I.,  on  July  21,  1831.  In  November  of 
the  same  year,  the  five  powers  guaranteed  the 
crown  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  London,  and  the 
remaining  difficulties  with  Holland  were  settled 
in  1839,  when  the  Dutch  claims  to  territory  in 
Limbuig  and  Luxemburg  were  withdrawn.  The 
rei^  of  Leopold  was  for  Belgium  a  prosperous 
period  of  thirty-four  years.  Leopold  II.  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1865.  In  recent  years  the 
chief  feature  of  Belgian  politics  has  been  a  keen 
struggle  between  the  clerical  and  the  liberal 
party.  Till  1878  the  clerical  party  maintained 
the  upper  hand,  but  to  a  large  extent  by  corrup- 
tion at  the  elections.  In  1877,  a  bill  was  passed 
to  put  down  corruption,  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  town  deputies  to  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives;  and  at  the  next  elections,  in 
June,  1878,  the  Liberals  gained  a  majority, 
which  they  lost  in  1884.  In  1885,  on  the  con- 
stitution by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  of  the  Congo 
Free  State,  in  which  Leopold  II.  had  shown  an 
active  interest,  he  wa«  invited  to  become  its 
sovereign,  and  has  since  held  that  title.  Prince 
Albert,  the  king's  nephew,  bom  1875,  is  his  heir 
presumptive. 

The  Congo  Free  State  passed  under  the 
suzerainty  of  Belgium  in  1890,  and  was  subject 
to  a  species  of  absolutism  down  to  1908. 
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Pontificate 

Surname                   ,           Nation  alitt 

St  Peter. 

Firet  Cenlury 
A.  D.          A.  D. 

41             67 

67            79 

79-^1 
91-100 

Second  Century 
100-109 
about        109-119 
119-128 

I 

Iina«, 

Cktoi  or  AoAcietufl 

QemeDt 

E^aristui 

Alexander  I 

Siztiu  I., 
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Pontificate 

Surname 

Nation  ALiTT 

Telesphonu 

HvfdnuB 

A.  D.        A.  D. 

128           139 
130           142 
142           157 
157           168 
168           176 
177           190 
190           202 
202           217 

Third  Century 

217          222 
222           230 
230           236 

235  236 

236  250 
251           253 

253  254 

254  257 
257           258 
259           268 
269           274 
275           283 
283           296 

Fourth  Century 

296           304 

304           309 

309 

310           314 

314           335 

336 

337           352 

352           366 

366           384 

384           398 

398           401 

Fifth  Century 
401           417 

417  418 

418  422 

Greek. 

Athenian. 

Pius  I., 

Native  of  Aquikia. 

Anioetus 

Syrian. 

Soter, 

Greek. 

EleutneniB 

Greek. 

Victor  I 

African. 

Zephyrinus, 

Gallixtus  I., 

Roman. 

Urban  I • 

Roman. 

Pontianus, 

Roman. 

Antlierius, 

Greek. 

Fabianus 

Probably  Roman. 

Roman. 

Lucius  I.         

Roman. 

Steven  I., 

Roman. 

Sixtus  II 

Roman. 

Dionysius 

Greek. 

Felix  I., 

Roman. 

Eutychianus 

QaiuB, 

Uncertain. 

Roman. 

Mft.m*11iniiii 

Roman. 

Mare«llufl  I.     .                 ... 

Roman. 
Roman. 
African. 

Melehiadefl                     .... 

Sylvester  I 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

liiberiuSi  i            .    t    .    t    -    - 

Roman. 

DA.miuu»iia  T.                         ... 

Spaniard. 

Roman. 
Roman. 

Anastaffiuff  It 

Native  of  Albano. 

Zosimus.  .            ...... 

Greek. 

Boniface  I.                         ... 

Roman. 
Roman. 
Roman. 

Celestinus  1., 

422           432 
432          440 

Sixtus  III.                    .... 

Leo  I.,  "  The  Great,"    .    .    . 

440           461 
461           468 
468           483 
483           492 
492           496 
496           498 

Sixth  Century 

498           514 
514           523 
523           526 
526           530 
530           532 
532           535 

535  536 

536  537 

537  555 

Roman. 

Hilarius 

Native  of  Sardinia. 

SimpUcius, 

Felix  11 

Native  of  Tibur. 

Roman. 

Gelasius. 

Roman. 

Anastasius  II., 

Roman. 

Svmmachus 

Hormisdas, 

Native  of  Sardinia. 

Native  of  Frusino. 

Tuscan. 

Native  of  Beneventum. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Native  of  Campania. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Roman. 

Felix  III. 

Boniface  II 

John  II.  .    .                    ... 

Agapetus  I 

Sylverius, 

Vigilius. 

PelaiiusI 

John 'I  II.      .             ... 

555           561 

560           574 
575           579 
579           590 

Seventh  Century 
590           604 
604           606 
607 

Benedict  I., 

PelagiusII 

Gregory  I.,  "The  Great, "    . 
Sabinianus 

Roman. 
Roman. 

Tuscany. 

Boniface  III 

Roman. 

Boniface  IV. 

608           615 
615           618 

Native  of  Abrusxi. 

Deusdedit, 

Boniface  V 

Honorius, 

619           625 
625           638 
638           640 
640           642 
642           649 
649           653 
654           657 
657           672 
672           676 
676           678 
678           681 
682           683 

684  685 

685  686 

686  687 

Native  of  Capua. 

Roman. 

John  IV. 

Native  of  Dalmatia. 

Theodore, 

Greek. 

Martin  I., 

Native  of  Tudertum. 

Eugenius  I., 

Vitalianus.  ..... 

Roman. 

Native  of  Signia. 

Roman. 

Adeodatus, 

Donus  I., 

Agatho 

Sicilian. 

lSii.; 

Benedict  11.     . 

Roman. 

John  V. 

Native  of  Syria.       ^ 
Native  of  Tlurace. 

Conon*                 .    
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j3S  vi.;  :::::::: 

Eighth  Century 
A.  D.       A.  D. 
687          701 
701           705 
706          707 
708 

708          716 
715          731 
731           741 
741           752 
762          767 

767  767 

768  772 
772          796 

Ninth  Century 
796          816 

816  817 

817  824 
824           827 
827 

827           844 
844           847 
847          866 

866  868 
868          867 

867  872 
872          882 
882          884 
884           886 
886           891 
891           896 
896 

896          897 

897 

897 

898          900 

Tenth  Century 

900          903 

903 

904          911 

911           913 

913  914 

914  929 
929 

929          931 
931           936 
936          939 
939          942 
942           946 
946           966 
966           964 

965 

965          972 

973  974 

974  983 
983           984 

985          996 
Eleventh  Century 
996          999 
999         1003 
1003 
1003         1009 

1009         1012 
1012         1024 
1024         1033 
1033         1046 

1045  1046 

1046  1047 
1048 

1048         1054 
1054         1057 

1057  1058 

1058  1061 
1061         1073 
1073         1085 
1086         1087 
1088         1099 

Twelfth  Century 
1099         1118 
1118         1119 

Native  of  Palermo. 

Native  of  Greece. 

John  VII 

Greek. 

Sninnius              

Syrian. 

CoDstantiniis  I 

Greforyll.. 

gj322^"' 

Roman. 

Syrian. 

Greek. 

Pml  I 

Roman. 

Steren  III 

Sicilian. 

Adrian  I 

Roman. 

Leo  III 

Roman. 

Steren  fV.. 

Roman. 

Paacsl  I 

Roman. 

Irsr.":;:  ::  ::: 

Roman' 

Ronoan. 

Gracory  IV 

Roman  r 

ftS^il.  .  :::.:. 

Roman. 

Leo  IV 

Roman. 

Benedict  III 

Roman. 

NicholM  I 

Roman. 

Adrian  II 

John  VIII 

Roman. 
Roman. 

Martin  II 

Adrian  III 

Roman. 

Steven  V.. 

Roman. 

Bishop  of  Parto. 

Boniface  Vl 

Steven  VI 

Roman. 

Romanue. 

Theodore  II 

John  IX 

Native  of  Tiber. 

Benedict  IV 

Roman. 

Leo  V 

Native  of  Ardea. 

SeiKiuelll., 

AnaataeiuB  III.. 

Roman. 

Landon,  

Native  of  Sabina. 

John  X 

Roman. 

4»  VI.^ 

Native  of  Rome. 

Steven  Vll 

Roman. 

John  XI 

LeoVII.j 

Roman. 

Steven  VIII 

Roman. 

Martin  III.. 

Agapetos  II 

John  XII 

Benedict  V 

Ottaviano  Conti.   He  was  the 
firit  who  changed  his  name 
on  hie  elevation. 

Roman.                      # 

JohnXIII.^ 

Roman. 

Benedict  Vi 

Benedict  VII 

John  XIV 

John  XV 

(Conti) 

(Boniface  VII.,  Franco,  anti- 
pope.) 

Roman. 
Roman. 

Gregory  V. 

SyiT^eter  II 

Bruno. 

Oerbert, 

Native  of  Auvergne. 

John  XVII 

JohaXVlIl 

Philagathus. 

Secco 

Roman. 

SerfiusIV 

Benedict  VIIl.. 

Fasio 

Roman. 

John  XIX 

Benedict  IX 

Gn«oryVl 

Client  II 

DwnaecuB  II 

Leo  IX.. 

Sylveeter.  . 

Stiger 

Pappo. 

Bruno, 

Gebhard. 

Native  of  Tusculum. 

Roman. 

Native  of  Saxony. 

Bishop  of  Toul. 
Bishop  of  Eichstadt. 

Victor  li 

Steven  IX 

Frederick 

Abbot  of  Monte  Casino. 

Nicholas  U 

Native  of  Burgundy. 

Alexander  II 

Native  of  Milan. 

^XTEiy.!'-.  ;::::: 

Hildebrand, 

Native  of  Tuscany. 
Native  of  Beneventum. 

Urban  II 

Paacal 

OthoorEndes. 

Native  of  France. 
Native  of  Tuscany. 

GelawuB 

Native  of  Caleta. 
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Pontiff 


Pontificate 


SURNAMB 


Nationautt 


CalixtusII;,  . 
HoDorius  II.,  . 
Innocent  II..  . 
Celestine  II.»  . 
Lucius  II.,  .  . 
Eugenius  III.. 
Anastasius  IV., 
Adrian  IV..  . 
Alexander  III., 
Lucius  III.,  . 
Urban  III..  . 
Gregory  Vfll., 
Clement  III.,  . 
Celeetine  III.. 

Innocent  III., 
HonoriuB  III., 
Gregory  IX.,  . 
Celestine  IV., 
Innocent  IV.. 
Alexander  I  v.. 
Urban  IV..  .  . 

Clement  IV..  . 

Gregory  5C.,  . 
Innocent  V.,  . 
Adrian  V..  .  . 
John  XXI..  . 
Nicholas  III.. 
Martin  IV..  . 
Honorius  IV., 
Nicholas  IV., 
Celestine  V.,  . 
Boniface  VIII., 

Benedict  XI.. 
Clement  V..    . 

JohnXXIL.  . 

Benedict  XII.. 
Clement  VI..  . 

Innocent  VI., . 
Urban  V..  .  . 
Gregory  XL,  . 
Urban  VL.  . 
Boniface  IX., . 

Innocent  VII., 
Gregory  XII., 
Martin  V.,  .  . 
Eugenius  IV., 
Nicholas  v..  . 
Calixtus  III.,  . 

Pius  II 

PaulU...   .    . 
Sixtus  I  v..  .    . 
Innocent  VIII., 
Alexander  VI.. 

PiusIIL.     .   . 

Julius  II.,  .  . 
LeoX..    .    .    . 

Adrian  VI.,  . 
Clement  VIL, 
Paul  III.,  .  . 
Julius  Ilf.,  .  . 
Marcellus.  .  . 
Paul  IV.,  .  . 
Pius  IV..     .    . 

PiusV 

Gregory  XIIL, 
Sextus  v.,  .  . 
Urban  VIL.  . 
Gregory  XIV.. 
Innocent  IX., 
Clement  VIII.. 


A.  D. 

A.  D. 

1119 

1124 

1124 

1130 

1130 

1143 

1143 

1144 

1144 

1145 

1145 

1153 

1153 

1154 

1154 

1159 

1159 

1181 

1181 

1185 

1185 

1187 

1187 

1187 

1191 

1191 

1198 

ThirUfOh  Century 

1198 

1216 

1216 

1227 

1227 

1241 

1241 

1243 

1254 

1254 

1261 

1261 

1264 

1265 

1268 

1271 

1276 

1276 

1276 

1276 

1277 

1277 

1281 

1281 

1285 

1285 

1288 

1288 

1292 

1294 

1294 

1303 

Fourtemix 

ih  Century 

1303 

1304 

1305 

1314 

1316 

1334 

1334 

1342 

1342 

1352 

1352 

1362 

1362 

1370 

1370 

1378 

1378 

1389 

1389 

1404 

FifUerUh  Century     \ 

1404 

1406 

1406 

1415. 

1415 

1431 

1431 

1447 

1447 

1455 

1455 

1458 

1458 

1464 

1464 

1471 

1471 

1484 

1484 

1492 

1492 

1503     1 

Sixteenth  Century 

1503 

1503 

1513 

1513 

1521 

1521 

1523 

1523 

1534 

1534 

1549 

1549 

1555 

1555 

1555 

1559 

1559 

1565 

1565 

1572 

1572 

1585 

1585 

1590 

1590 

1590 

1591 

1591 

1691 

1605 

Cardinial  Laxnberti,  .... 

Nicholas  Breakpeare,  .    .    . 
Cardinal  Orlando  Bandinello, 

Cardinal  Ubaldo. 

Uberto  Crivelli 

Paui,  !.*!!!:!::; 

Cardmal  Hyacinthus,  .    .   . 

Cardinal  Lotharius 

Cardinal  Savelli 

Cardinal  Hugo 

Si'nibaido  Fieech).*    '.'.',', 
Cardinal  Rinaldo  Conti,  .    . 
James,  Patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem,   ......... 

Guy 

Tebaldo  Visoonti 

Cardinal  Peter 

Ottobono  Fieechi,    .    .  ^    . 

Cardinial  Orsini 

Cardinal  Simon  de  Brie,  .   . 
Cardinal  James  Sevelli,  .    . 

Cardinal  Jerome 

Pietro  da  Morrone.  .... 
Cardinal  Benedetto  Gaetani, 


Cardinal  Nicholas 

Bertrand.  removed  Papal  See 

to  Avignon. 

James. 

James  Foumler 

Peter  Roger. 

Steven  Aubert. 

William  Grimoard.   .... 

Peter  Roger 

Bartolomew  Prignano.    .    . 
Peter  Tomacelli 

Cosmo  Migliorati,     .... 

Angelo  Corrari 

Otho  Colonna, 

Gabriel  Condulmero.    .    .    . 
Cardinal  Thomas.     .... 

Alfonso  BoTf^isL, 

iEneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini, 

Peter  Barbo, 

Francis  della  Rovere.  .    .    . 

Gian  Battista  Cibo 

Rodrigo  Lenioli  Borgia.  .   . 


Francis  Todeschini  Piccolo- 
mini 

Julian  della  Rovere. 
Giovanni  de  Medici,     .    .    . 

Guilio  de  Medici 

Alessandro  Famese,     .    .    . 
Giovan  Maria  Giocci,  .    .    . 

Cardinal  Cervini 

Gianpietro  Caraffa,  .... 
Giovanni  Angelo  Medichino. 

Michelo  Chisheri 

Hugo  Buoncampagni,  .   .    . 
Felice  Peretti  of  Montaito. 
Gian  Battista  Castagna, .   . 
Nicola  Sfrondati. ..... 

Gian  Antonio  FacchinetU, . 
Ippolito  Aldobrandino.  .    . 


Native  of  Burgundy. 

Bishop  of  Ostia. 

Roman. 

Tuscan. 

Native  of  Bologna. 

Native  of  Pisa.      - 

Roman. 

Native  of  Sienna. 
Native  of  Lucca. 
Archbishop  of  Milan. 
Native  of  Beneventum. 
Bishop  of  Praeneeie. 
Roman. 


Native  of  Signia. 
Roman. 

Native  of  Anagui. 
Native  of  Milan. 
Native  of  Genoa. 
Native  of  Anaqui. 

Frenchman. 

Native  of  St.  Gillea.   in 

Languedoc. 
Native  of  Placenii. 
Native  of  Tarentaise. 
Native  of  Genoa. 
Native  of  Lisbon. 
Native  of  Rome. 
Frenchman. 
Roman. 

Native  of  Ascoli. 
Native  of  Abrusid. 
Native  of  Anagui. 


Native  of  Treviso. 

Native  of  Bordeaux. 
Native  of  Cahoras  in 

France. 
Frenchman. 
Native  of  Limoges  in 

France. 
NaUve  of  Limoges. 
Frenchman. 
Frenchman. 
Neapolitan. 
Of  Naples. 


Native  of  Sulmona. 

Native  of  Venice. 

Roman. 

Venetian. 

Native  of  Sargana. 

Spaniard. 

Native  of  Siena. 

Native  of  Venice. 

Genoese. 

Genoese. 

Spaniard. 


Genoese. 

Son  of  Lorenso.  the  Mag- 

ni6cent. 
Native  of  Utrecht. 
Nephew  of  Lorenao. 
Roman. 
Roman. 

Native  of  Montepulciano. 
Neapolitan. 
Native  of  Milan. 
Native  of  Alessandria. 
Native  of  Bologna. 
Native  of  Marcn  Ancona. 
Genoese. 
Native  of  Milan. 
Native  of  Bologna. 
Native  of  Fano. 
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PONTIMCATB 


Surname 


Nationalttt 


Leo  XI 

P»ulV.,  .  .    . 
Gregory  XV.. 
Urt»n  VIII.,  . 
iDaocent  \.,   . 
Alexander  VII.. 
dement  IX.,  . 
Clement  X.,    . 
Innocent  XL. 
Alexander  VIII 
Innocent  XII.. 

Clement  XL,  . 
Iimoeent  XIIL. 
Benedict  XIIL. 
Clement  XIL. 
Benedict  XIV.. 
Clement  XIIL. 
Clement  XIV.. 
PiuiVI..     .    . 

PiwVIL,    :    . 

Leo  XIL,  .  . 
Piu.  Vlli..  . 
Grecory  XVI.. 
RmIX..     .    . 

Leo  XIIL.  .  . 
Piu«X 


Seventeenth 
A.  D. 
1605 
1605 
1621 
1623 
1644 
1655 
1667 
1669 
1676 
1680 
1691 


Century 
A.  D. 

1621 
1623 
1644 
1655 
1667 
1669 
1676 
1680 
1691 
1700 


Eiohteenth  Century 

1700  1721 

1721  1724 

1724  1730 

1730  1740 

1740  1758 

1758  1769 

1769  1775 

1776  1799 

Nineteenth  Century 

1800  1823 

1823  1829 

1829  1830 

1830  1846 
1846  1878 


1878 
1903 


1903 


Alessandro  de  Medici, . 
Camillo  Boraheee.  .  . 
Aleeeandro  Ludovici.  . 
Maffeo  Barberini..  .  . 
Gian  BattieU  Pamfili. 

Fabio  Chigi, 

Quilio  Roepiglioei.  .  . 
Emilio  Attieri,  .  .  .  . 
Benedetto  Odescalohi. 
Pietro  Ottobani,  .  .  . 
Antonio  PignatellK  .    . 


Gian  Francesco  Albani,  .  . 
Michael  Angelo  Conti. .  .  . 
Vincenso  Biaria  Oraini.    .    . 

Lorenio  Corsini 

Proepero  Lambertini.  .    .    . 

Ckrlo  Resxonioo 

Gian  Vencenxo  Ganganeili. 
Ancelo  Braschi 

Gresario  Bamaba  Chiarm- 
monti 

▲nnibale  della  Gen^, .    .    . 

Cardinal  CaetijUiani.    .    .    . 

Mauro  Gappellari 

Giovanni  Maria  Mastai-Fer- 
retti. 

Gioaccnino  Pecoi,     .... 

Guiaeppe  Sarto 


Native  of  Florence. 
Native  of  Rome. 
Native  of  Bologna. 
Florentine. 
Roman. 

Native  of  Siena. 
Native  of  Pietoia. 
Native  of  Rome. 
Native  of  Como. 
Native  of  Venice. 
Native  of  Naples. 


Native  of  Urbmo. 
Native  of  R«mip. 
Native  of  R4>in««. 
Native  of  Florence. 
Native  of  Br^loena* 
Native  of  Vfnif** 
Bom  near  Riminii 
Native  of  Ceeena. 


Native  of  Cesena. 
Native  of  Roma^na. 
Native  of  Cincoli. 
Native  of  Beuuno. 

Native  of  Sini^^^lia. 
Native  of  Garpinetto. 
Venice. 


Blue  Laws.  The  code  of  1660,  a  compila- 
tion of  the  earliest  laws  and  customs  of  Connec- 
ticut. It  is  almost  verbally  copied  from  the 
Mosaic  Law.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.  "Presbyterian  true  blue "  became  a  term  of 
derision  applied  to  anvthing  which  smattered 
of  Puritanism,  and  "blue  laws"  simply  meant 
puritanical  laws,  or  laws  with  a  blue  tinse. 
These  laws  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  for 
worshiping  any  god  but  tne  God  of  the  Bible; 
for  sp^iidnz  disrespectfully  of  the  Bible,  Christ, 
or  the  Holy  Ghost;  for  witchcraft,  adultery, 
theft,  false-swearing,  and  disobedience  to  par- 
ents. Said  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Peters,  but  generally  supposed  to  be 
apocryphal. 

Boer  War,  The.  The  reinforcing  of  the 
British  troops  in  South  Africa,  along  the  Dorders 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  toother  with  differ- 
ences on  the  franchise  question,  coupled  with 
grim  recollections  of  former  armed  clashes  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  sturdy,  patriotic 
Boers,  all  tended  to  hasten  the  conflict  of  1899- 
1900,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  in  the  world's 
history.  As  an  effort  to  avert  war,  a  conference 
was  held  May  31,  1899,  between  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  Dutch  Republics  at  Bloemfontein, 
in  which  terms  for  the  adjustment  of  the  claims 
of  the  Outlanders  were  discussed,  but  no  agree- 
ment was  reached.  Between  June  1  and  Octo- 
ber 10,  negotiations  proceeded  between  the  gov- 
ernments of  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal, 
while  the  legislature  of  the  latter  adopted  fran- 
chise laws  which  were  not  acceptable  to  Great 
Britain.  In  the  meantime,  both  countries  made 
energetic  preparations  for  war,  and  the  Orange 
Free  State  announced  that  in  case  of  hostilities 
it  would  support  the  Transvaal. 


On  October  10th,  the  Transvaal  sent  to  the 
British  Government  an  ultimatum  demanding: 
That  all  points  of  mutual  difference  be  regulat^ 
by  friendly  recourse  to  arbitration  or  by  what- 
ever amicable  way  might  be  agreed  upon  bv 
the  governments  concerned;  that  all  British 
troops  on  the  border  of  the  Transvaal  Republic 
should  be  instantly  withdrawn;  that  Great 
Britain  should  withdraw  all  reinforcements  of 
troops  landed  in  South  Africa  since  June  1, 
1899,  ^th  assurance  that  during  further  nego- 
tiations the  Republic  would  not  attack  any 
British  possessions,  and  that  upon  compliance 
with  the  ultimatum  the  Republic  would  oe  pre- 

Eared  to  withdraw  from  the  borders  the  armed 
urghers  of  the  Transvaal ;  that  the  British  troops 
then  on  the  hi^h  seas  should  not  be  landed  m 
any  part  of  Afnca;  that  an  answer  to  the  ulti- 
matum be  received  by  the  Republic  not  later 
than  5  o'clock  P.  M.  on  October  Uth;  that  an 
unsatisfactory  answer  would  be  regarded  by  the 
Republic  as  a  formal  declaration  of  war  by 
Great  Britain,  as  would  also  be  a  further  move- 
ment of  British  troops  in  a  nearer  direction  to 
the  Republic's  borders. 

On  October  12,  1899,  the  reply  of  the  British 
having  been  unsatisfactory,  the  Transvaal  Boers 
invaded  Natal,  advancing  toward  Newcastle, 
which  was  defended  by  the  British  generals 
White  and  Symons.  The  British  evacuated 
Newcastle  and  fell  back  on  Ladysmith,  where, 
on  October  1 3th,  there  w^as  a  strong  British 
force.  On  October  20th,  the  Boers  begun  the 
siege  of  Kimberley,  and  on  the  same  day  in 
Natal  was  fought  the  battle  of  Dundee,  in  which 
the  British  repulsed  the  Boers,  suffering  a  loss  of 
215  in  killed  and  wounded.  On  October  21st, 
General  French  captured  the  Boers*  position  at 
Elandslaagte  after  a  hard  battle,  with  a  British 
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loss  of  257  killed  and  wounded.  General  White 
repulsed  a  Free  State  force  at  Rietfontein,  near 
Ladysmith,  October  24th.  Five  days  later  the 
Boers  began  the  siege  of  Ladysmith.  On  Octo- 
ber 30th,  in  a  sortie  near  Ladysmith,  the  British 
were  entrapped  and  defeat^,  and  the  Boers 
captured  870  prisoners.  Communication  with 
Ladysmith  was  cut  off  by  the  Boers  on  Novem- 
ber 2d,  and  the  next  day  the  British  evacuated 
Golenso,  in  Natal.  •  The  Boers  shelled  Mafekinc 
November  6th,  but  were  repulsed  in  an  attack 
on  the  British  i>osition.  The  first  British  trans- 
port carrying  reinforcements  reached  Cape  Town 
on  November  0th.  and  proceeded  to  Durban. 
The  Boers  wreckea  a  British  armored  train  near 
Eastcourt,  Natal,  on  November  16th,  capturing 
fifty-six  prisoners,  including  Winston  Churchill. 
On  November  23d,  near  Gras  Pan,  Lord  Me- 
thuen  attacked  the  Boers  and  drove  them  from 
their  position,  and  on  November  26th  the  British- 
won  a  sanguinary  victory  at  Modder  River.  A  . 
series  of  Boer  successes  then  followed.  On  De- 1 
cember  lOth,  the  British,  under  General  Gatacre,  | 
were  led  into  a  Boer  ambuscade  near  Stormberg  j 
Junction  and  lost  1,000  men,  including  672  cap- 
tured, while  on  the  same  and  following  day! 
Lord  Methuen  failed  to  take  the  Boer  position 
at  Spytfontein  after  desperate  fighting  and 
heavy  losses,  General  Wauchope  being  Killed. 
On  December  15th,  General  Builer  was  severely 
defeated  while  attempting  to  force  the  Tugela 
River,  near  Colenso,  he  losing  1,000  men  and 
eleven  guns.  The  British  losses  to  this  date 
were  7,630  men  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, ' 
and  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  was 
riveted  upon  the  war.  After  Buller's  signal 
defeat,  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts  was  ordered, 
December  18th,  to  South  Africa,  to  take  com- 
mand of  military  operations,  with  Lord  Kitch- 
ener as  chief  of  staff,  and  with  a  reinforcement 
of  100,000  men. 

General  French  captured  Colesburg  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1900.  On  January  6th,  Roberts 
and  Kitchener  arrived  in  South  Africa,  and  on 
the  same  date  the  Boers  were  repulsed  with 
heavy  loss  in  an  attack  on  Ladysmith.  On 
January  23-25th,  occurred  some  of  the  most 
desperate  and  famous  fighting  of  the  war,  when 
a  British  storming  partv  under  General  Warren 
captured  Spion  Kop,  but,  after  heavy  losses, 
withdrew.  General  Builer  made  a  third  attempt 
to  relieve  Ladvsmith,  but  failed,  February  9th, 
and  Lord  Roberts  be^^  an  invasion  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  on  February  12th.  General 
Frencn  relieved  Kimberley  on  February  15th. 
On  February  22-27th  there  was  severe  fighting 
between  Roberts  and  Cronje,  terminating  with 
the  capitulation  of  the  latter,  with  4,600  men 
and  six  guns.  Lord  Dundonald  entered  Lady- 
smith on  February  28th,  and  General  Gatacre 
occupied  Stormberg  on  March  5th.  On  March 
7th,  Lord  Roberts  turned  the  Boer  position  near 
Modder  River  and  advanced  triumphantly  on 
Bloemfontein,  capital  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
which  surrendered  to  the  British  on  March  13th. 
The  Boer  Commander-in-Chief,  General  Joubert, 
died  on  March  27th,  and  Colonel  de  Villebois 
Mareuil,  French  officer  with  the  Boers,  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  on  April  5th.  General 
Cronje  and  the  other  Boer  prisoners  were  sent 


to  St.  Helena,  where  they  arrived  April  14th, 
and  the  demoralisation  of  the  Boers  seemin^y 
be^^.  On  April  20th,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  the 
Umted  States  senate,  introduced  a  resolution  of 
sympathy  with  the  Boers,  but  it  was  voted 
down,  29  to  20.  On  May  3d,  Lord  RoberU 
b^m  his  advance  on  Pretoria. 

The  Boers  now  turned  to  the  United  States 
and  Europe  for  intervention,  but  the  United 
States  was  the  only  government  in  the  worid 
of  all  those  approached  by  the  South  African 
Republic  which  tendered  its  good  oflSces  to 
either  of  the  combatants  in  the  interest  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

So  the  war  continued.    On  May  10th,   the 
British  crossed  the  Zand  River  and  occupied 
Kroonstad,  and  on  May   15th,  General  Builer 
occupied    Dundee.    The   Boer   envoys   to    the 
United  States  reached  New  York  on  May  16th, 
the  day  that  Mafekin^  was  relieved,   after  a 
siege  of  217  days.     President  McKinley  received 
the  envoys  unofficially,  but  they  were  officially 
informed  by  Secretary  of  State  Hay  that  the 
United  States  could  not  intervene  in  the  war. 
The  end  of  the  stru^le  was  not  yet,  however, 
in   sight.    On   May^8th,    Lord   Roberts   pro- 
claimed the  annexation  of  the  Oran^  Free  State 
to   the   British   Empire.    The   Bntish  entered 
Johannesburg  on  May  30th,  and  on  the  same 
day   President   Kruger   retired   from   Pretoria, 
wmch  city  surrendered  on  June  5th  to  the  Brit- 
ish army.     General  Prinsloo  and  3,348  Boers 
surrendered    at    Naauwpoort,    and    Harrismith 
surrendered  to  General  Macdonald  on  August 
4th.    Several  conspirators  against  the   life   of 
Lord  Roberts  were  tried  at  Pretoria  August  17th, 
and  their  leader  was  executed.     Machadodorp, 
Kruger's  new  capital,  was  occupied  by  General 
Builer  August  28th.     On  September   1st,    the 
Transvaal  was  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  British 
Empire    by   Lord    Roberts.    Guerilla    warfare, 
which  had  begun  July  1st,  was  now  eeneral  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Boer  Generals  D^eWet 
and  Botha  continued  to  harass  the  British  by 
sporadic   raids.     Ex-President   Kruger,    abancf- 
oning  the  Transvaal,  b^nn  his  journey  to   Eu- 
rope September  12th.     He  arrived  at  Marseilles 
on  November  22d,  and  had  an  ovation  from 
the  French  people,  the  demonstrations  of  wel- 
come continuing  through  his  journey  to  Parts, 
while  the  National  French  Assembly  adopted 
resolutions  of  sympathy.     On  November  30th, 
the  supreme  military  command  in  South  Africa 
was  turned  over  to  Lord  Kitchener  by  Liord 
Roberts,   who  departed   for  home,   sailing    for 
England  from  Cape  Town  on  December  12th. 
In  the  meantime,  the  German  Government  inti- 
mated to  Mr.  Kruger  on  December  1st,  that  a 
visit  by  him  to  Berlin  would  be  inopportune. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netheriands,  on   the 
contrary,  welcomed  Mr.  Kruger  at  a  dinner  on 
December  15th.    The  British  met  with  a  severe 
reverse  at  Nooltgedacht  December  13th,  Colonel 
Le^ge   being   killed.     On   December    14th,    Sir 
Alfred  Milner  was  appointed  Administrator  of 
the  Orange  River  ana  Transvaal  colonies,   and 
the  year  closed  with  both  sides  grimly  deter- 
!  mined   to  continue   the  terrible   warfare   to    a 
definite  conclusion. 

The    first   battle   of    1901    was   at   Lindley, 
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Orange  River  Colony,  where  forty  British  officers 
and  men  were  killed  or  wounded.    On  January 
7tb,  the  British  position  along  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the 
Boers,  who  were  also  driven  back  on  January 
17th  near  Standerton,  when  they  attacked  a 
British   column    under   General    Colville.    On 
January  18th,  New2Sealand  troops  and  Bushmen, 
under  Colonel   Gray,   routed   800  Boers  near 
Veutersburg.    On   January  30th,   the   Bloem- 
fontein-Laoybrand  line  was  crossed  by  DeWet 
near  Israers  Poort,  and  the  Boers  captured  the 
British  post  at  Modderfontein,  in  the  Transvaal, 
on  February  3d,  at  about  which  time  the  Britbh 
War  Office  decided  to  reinforce  Kitchener  with 
«30,000    additional    mounted    troops.     General 
Smith-Dorrien  was  attacked  by  Louis  Botha 
with  2,000  men  at  Oranse  Camp  February  6th, 
but  repulsed  him.    On  the  same  date  the  Boers 
cut  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railroad,  near  Lorenzo 
Marques;    ten  days  later  DeWet  crossed  the 
railroad  at  Bariman's  Siding  and  was  engaged 
by  Crabbe  and  an  armored  train,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 19th  the  Boers  blew  up  a  supply  train  at 
Clip  River.    Four  severe  Boer  reverses  then 
followed  in  quick  succession.    The  Boers,  5J0OO 
strong,  were  defeated  by  General  French  at  Piet 
Retiei,  February  22d;   DeWet's  force  was  scat- 
tered by   Colond    Plununer  at   Disselfontein, 
Orange  Kiver,  February  23d;    General  French 
captured  300  Boers,  ammunition  cattle,  and.  | 
supplies  at  Middlebm^e,  February  26th;    Lord  | 
Kitchener  drove  DeWet  north  of  the  Orange , 
River,  with  a  loss  of  280  men  capture,  llarch ' 
1st.    Lord    Kitchener    then    granted    General 
Botha  a  seven  days'  armistice  to  make  commu- 
nication with  other  Boer  leaders,  after  which 
truce  hostilities  were  resumed.    The  Boers  cap- ' 
tured  a  British  supplv  train  near  Viaklaagte  > 
March  22d,  but  were  defeated  three  days  later ' 
near  Vryheid  by  General  French.    On  March  i 
27th,  Fourie's  commando  and  Bruce  Hamilton's . 
command  held  a  running  fif  ht  for  twenty  miles. 
Commandants  Prinsloo  and  Englebrecht  surren- 
dered to  the  British  March  30th,  and  the  British  I 
reoccupied  Pietersburg  on  April  0th,  on  which 
date  the  Boers  captured  seventy-five  men  of  the ' 
Tifth  Infantry  and  Lnperial  Yeomanry.    Gen-  I 
eral  Botha,  on  April  lOth,  renewed  ne^tiations 
for  peace.     Sir  Alfred  Milner,  returmn^  home! 
from  South  Africa,  was  received  by  the  kmj;  and  , 
created  a  peer  May  21st.    The  Boers,  agam  for  I 
a  time,  rejoiced  over  successes.    They  attacked  , 
and  partially  destroyed  the  convoy  of  General 
Ptununer's  colunm  May  25th;  captured  a  Brit- 
ish post  of  forty-one  men  near  Maraisburg,  Blay  I 
27th,  and  attacked  General  Dixon's  bri^ide  of: 
the  Seventh  Yeomanry  near  Vlakfontein,  May ' 
29th,  causing  a  heavv  British  loss.    On  June  3a,  I 
an  attack  by  700  Boers  under  Scheeper  upon 
Willomore,  Cape  Colony,  was  repulsed  after  a 
nine  hours'  fight.    The  British  and  Boera  lost  I 
heavily  in  an  enga^ment  between  EUliot  and  \ 
DeWet  near  Reitz,  June  6th,  and  on  the  same 
day  Colonel  Wilson,  with  240  men,  routed  400 
Bcws  under  Bever,  near  Warm  Baths.  The  Boers 
captured  200  membere  of  the  Victoria  Mounted 
Rifles  at  Steenkoolsprint,  June  12th,  and  the 
Midland  Mounted  Rifles  were  overpowered  by 
Commandant  Malan  at  Waterkloof,  June  20th. 


Premdent  Schalk-Burger,  of  the  South  African 
Republic,  and  President  Steyn,  of  Orange  Free 
State,  issued  a  proclamation  for  ''  no  peace  with- 
out independence,"  June  20th,  and  on  August 
7th,  Loitl  Kitchener  issued  a  proclamation  of 
banishment  against  all  Boere  m  South  Africa 
not  surrendenng  by  September  15th.  In  the 
meantime,  General  Benson  repulsed  the  Boera 
in  a  mountain  pass  near  Dullstroem,  and,  though 
the  inevitable  end  of  the  warfare  was  becoming 
daily  more  apparent,  fighting  was  continueo. 
Fiftv  of  General  French's  scouts  were  captured 
in  Cfape  Colony  August  16th;  three  ofllcere  and 
sixty-five  British,  north  of  Ladybrand,  were 
captured  August  21st;  the  Boera  attacked  a 
convoy  near  Kooipopje  and  killed  nine  men  of 
the  Seventy-fourth  Yeomannr,  wounding  twenty- 
three,  on  August  24th;  Colonel  Vandeleur  and 
nine  men  were  killed  and  seventeen  wounded  bv 
the  blowing  ud  of  a  train  in  the  Transvaal. 
August  31st;  Yon  Tonder  and  Delarey  engaged 
General  Methuen  in  the  Great  Maries  valley, 
September  8th.  Then,  on  September  16th,  the 
Bntish  troops  captured  Lotters  entire  command 
south  of  Pietersburg,  and  on  the  following  day 
the  Boere  partially  evened  mattera  by  anibush- 
ing  and  capturing  three  companies  of  British 
mounted  infantry  under  Major  Gough,  near 
Scheeper's  Nek,  and  also  by  capturing  a  company 
of  mounted  British  infantrv  and  two  guns  at 
Ylakfontein,  September  20tn.  Two  Boer  com- 
mandos were  captured  September  21st,  near 
AdenbuiK>  and  Colonel  the  Hon.  A.  Murrav  and 
Captain  Murray,  his  adjutant,  were  killed  in  a 
fi^ht  with  Krintzsinfer,  who  crossed  the  Orange 
River.  On  September  29th,  Conunandant  De- 
larey attackea  Colonel  Kekewich's  camp  at 
MocKiwill,  with  loss  on  both  sides. 

Martial  law  was  declared  throughout  Cape 
Colony  on  October  9th.  The  following  day 
General  Sir  Redvera  Buller  admitted,  in  a  speech, 
that  he  advised  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith, 
and  was  severely  criticised  for  his  utterances. 
Conunander  Scheeper  was  captured  October  12th, 
and  Captain  Bellew  and  four  othere  were  killea 
in  a  ^ht,  October  16th,  at  Twenty-four  Streams. 
On  November  1st,  in  a  heavy  fioer  attack  on 
Colonel  Benson's  colunm  near  Brakenlaagte,  the 
British  lost  twenty-five  officera  and  214  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  During  the  next  sixtv 
days  numerous  small  skirmishes  were  reported, 
and  during  the  firat  three  months  of  1902  the 
war  was  more  or  less  of  a  desultory  character, 
negotiations  for  peace  between  the  Boer  leadera 
and  the  British  Government  beginning  on  March 
23d,  the  latest  notable  Boer  accomplishment 
having  been  the  capture  of  General  Methuen 
and  200  men,  forty-one  British  being  killed,  on 
March  11th. 

On  May  31,  1902,  Lord  Kitchener  announced 
that  a  peace  treaty  had  been  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Boera,  Commandant-Gen- 
eral  Louis  Botha,  assisted  by  General  Delarey 
and  Chief  Commandant  DeWet,  acting  for  the 
Boera. 

Bohemia.  The  Boiij  from  whom  Bohemia 
derives  its  name,  settled  m  the  country  in  the 
Second  Century  B.  C,  but  were  expelled  by  the 
Marcomanni  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.    The  victora  themselves  soon  gave  place  to 
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others,  and  as  eariy  as  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D. 
we  find  Bohemia  peopled  by  the  Czechs,  a  Slavic 
race.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Ninth  Century, 
Swatopluk,  the  Kin^  of  Moravia,  subjugated 
Bohemia  and  introduced  Christianity.  After 
his  death,  the  Dukes  of  Prague,  who,  in  1061, 
had  the  title  of  Idnf  conferr^  on  tl^m  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.,  ruled  the  country  as  a 
state  in  the  German  Empire,  imtil  1306,  when 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  was  assassinated.  From 
1310  to  1437,  Bohemia  was  ruled  by  Idnss  of  the 
House  of  Luxembourg.  In  the  time  ofWenzei 
IV.  (Wenceslas),  a  reformation  of  religion  took 
place  under  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
After  the  death  of  Wensel  IV.,  the  imprudent 
measures  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund 
excited  in  Bohemia  a  war  ol  sixteen  years'  durar 
tion,  which  ended  in  making  Bohemia  an  elective 
kingdom.  In  1458,  the  shrewd  and  able  Protest- 
ant noble,  George  von  Podiebrad,  ascended  the 
throne.  His  successor,  Ladislaus  (1471-1516), 
was  elected  (1490)  to  the  throne  of  Hungary, 
and  removed  the  royal  residence  to  Ofen,  where 
also  his  son  and  successor,  Louis  (1516-26), 
resided.  After  his  death  in  battle  against  the 
Turks  at  Mohacz  (1526),  Bohemia  and  Hungary 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria, 
who  had  married  Louis'  sister.  From  that  time 
the  history  of  Bohemia  merges  into  the  history 
of  Austria. 

Boil.  A  Celtic  people,  who  emigrated  from 
Transalpine  Gaul  into  Italy,  where  they  occupied 
the  old  seat  of  the  Umbrians,  between  the  Po 
and  the  Apennines.  In  B.  C.  283,  the  Boii  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans  at  the  Vadimonian 
Lake,  and  thereafter  prolonged  through  numer- 
ous campaigns,  especially  in  support  otHannibal, 
but  sometimes  single-handed,  their  resistance  to 
the  Roman  arms,  till  their  complete  defeat  by 
Scipio  Nasica,  B.  C.   191.    They  were  subse- 

auently  compelled  to  recross  the  Alps,  and 
welt  for  more  than  a  century  in  a  part  of 
modem  Bohemia  (which  derives  its  name  from 
them),  but  were  ultimately  exterminated  by  the 
Dacians. 

Bonaparte's  Egryptlan  Campaign 
(1799).  Alexandria  fell  mto  his  hands;  he  won 
the  great  battle  of  the  Pjrramids;  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt;  passed  into  Syria,  made 
himself  master  of  Gaza  and  Jaflfa ;  won  the  battle 
of  Mount  Tabor;  returned  to  Egypt,  attacked 
the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  and  utteriy  destroyed 
their  whole  army,  June  25,  1799. 

Bonaparte's  Forty  Days  Cam- 
palsrn.  He  left  Paris  May  6,  1800;  marched 
over  the  Alps,  and  reached  Aosta  May  23d;  he 
entered  Milan  June  2d;  won  the  battle  of  Monte- 
bello  over  the  Austrians,  June  9th,  and  the  great 
battle  of  Marengo,  June  14th;  returned  to  Paris, 
July  2d.  The  forty  days  count  from  his  arrival 
at  Aosta,  May  23d,  to  his  return  to  Paris,  July  2d. 
Bonaparte's  Italian  Campaien 
(1796-97).  He  was  27  years  of  a^.  Apnl  11th, 
he  defeated  Beaulieu,  the  Austrian  general,  at 
Montenotte,  in  Sardinia;  April  14th,  he  won  the 
battle  of  Millesimo;  April  15th,  he  won  the  bat- 
tle of  Dego;  April  22d,  he  won  a  victory  over 
the  Fiedmontese  at  Mond6vi ;  May  10th,  he  de- 
feal4?d  the  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi,  and  entered  Milan;   June  19th, 


he  occupied  Boloena,  Ferrara,  and  Ancona; 
August  3d,  he  defeated  the  Austrian  general, 
Wurmser,  at  Lonato;  August  5th,  he  defeated 
the  same  general  at  Castiguone;  September  8th, 
he  defeated  him  again  at  Bassano;  November 
17th,  he  won  the  great  battle  of  Areola  over 
Alvinzi,  the  Austrian  general ;  January  14,  1797, 
he  won  the  battle  of  Rivoli  over  Alvinzi  and 
WQrmser;  January  15th,  he  won  a  battle  at  the 
faubourg  of  St.  George,  near  Mantua;  January 
16th,  he  won  a  battle  near  the  palace  called  Tte 
Favorite;  March  16th,  he  defeated  the  Aus- 
triand,  led  by  the  Archduke  Kari,  at  Taglia- 
mento;  October  17th,  the  treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  and  in  December  he  returned  to  France. 
He  had  won  fifteen  battles;  added  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,  the  Netheriands,  and  Italy; 
had  obtained  vast  money  compensations,  and 
returned  to  France  laden  with  treasures  of  art 
Boxer  Rebellion,  The.  The  causes  of 
the  Boxer  outbreak  in  China  were  cumulative. 
;  For  three  years  prior  to  the  enforced  occupation 
of  China  by  the  powers,  in  1900,  a  number  of 
acts  of  foreign  countries  had  a  disquietine  effect 
upon  the  empire.  Since  1898,  Russia  had  taken 
Port  Arthur  and  the  adjacent  harbor  of  Talien- 
wan.    Germany  had  leased  Kiaochau  and  ^ined 

freat  concessions  in  the  province  of  Shan^  Tung, 
ranee  had  suggested  privileges  in  portions  of 
Chinese  territory  adjacent  to  the  French  posses- 
sions of  Tonquin.  Great  Britain,  to  cap  the 
climax,  had  obtained  from  China  a  lease  of 
Wei-Hai-Wei,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili,  opposite  Port  Arthur,  and  thus  com- 
manded the  entrance  to  the  gulf  and  the  water 
approach  to  Peking.  Many  Chinese  were  re- 
sentful of  these  encroachments  by  foreigners, 
but  the  Dowager  Empress  did  not  oppose  them, 
and  hence  she  was  oitterly  arraigned  by  her 

!  Tne  leader  of  this  opposition  was  Prince  Tuan, 
the  sixth  son  of  the  Emperor  Kwang-Su*s  grand- 
father. Prince  Tuan  had  long  been  an  athlete 
and  had  a  following  of  many  athletic  young 
men  in  the  kingdom,  who,  because  of  their 
ability  in  sports,  were  known  as  boxers,  a  name 
which  Tuan's  recruits  adopted.  Tuan  pro- 
claimed his  nine-year-old  son  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne.  The  emperor,  then  but  a  figure- 
head, dominated  by  the  Dowager  Empress,  had 
little  popular  support.  The  Boxers  revolted, 
massacred  missionaries  at  many  interior  points 
of  the  empire,  and  finally  made  a  concerted 
attack  upon  the  forei^  lections  in  Peking,  in 
which  movement  the  imperial  troops  eventually 
participated. 

The  Chinese  Tsung-li-Yamen,  the  equivalent 
to  a  responsible  government  ministry  in  Europe, 
was  in  sentiment  hostile  to  foreigners,  and 
hence"  either  would  not,  or  could  not,  protect 
the  legations  or  escort  them  safely  from  the 
country.  The  civilized  world  received  distress- 
ing reports  of  massacres  and  outrages,  and  was 
for  several  weeks  in  suspense  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  foreign  ministers  in  China,  their  families, 
legation  attaches,  and  converted  Chinese  under 
foreign  protection.  The  offended  powers  de- 
cidedf  upon  concerted  action  and  hurried  vessels 
I  and  troops  to  the  ports  nearest  to  the  dan|^r 
I  points.    Upon  Chinese  resistance  to  the  landing 
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of  marines  at  Taku,  the  forts  were  shelled  by  all '  time  General-  Chaffee  was  given  full  power  to 
the  allies  except  Americans,  and  on  June  17th, !  act.  The  American  refugees  from  Peking 
while  the  Chinese  shelled  the  allies'  fleet,  the  |  reached  Tien-tsin  safely  on  August  25th. 
allied  troops  landed  and  captured  the  Taku  On  November  10th,  the  negotiations  between 
forts,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict.  On  June  18th  the  allies  and  the  Chinese  authorities  for  terms 
the  Ninth  Unit^  States  Regiment  was  ordered  of  peace  and  compensation,  which  were  be^n 
from  Manila  to  China,  other  troops  following,  when  the  allies  took  full  possession  of  Peking, 
On  June  20th,  German  fury  and  general  inter- 1  had  prcMp^essed  so  far  that  the  German  Imperial 
national  indignation  was  aroused  when  Baron  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag  announced  that  the 
von  Ketteler,  the  German  Minister,  while  pro-  allies  had  unanimously  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
— j: _  j:_i ^: :__;__  x_  xi._  m j^^^  ^^  their  dcmands  upon  China: 

FirU,    China  shmll  erect  a  monument  to  Baron  von 


Ketteler  on  the  site  where  he  was  murdered  and  send  an 
Imperial  Prince  to  Germany  to  convey  an  apology.  She 
shall  inflict  the  death  penalty  upon  eleven  princes  and 
officials  already  named,  and  suspend  provincial  exami- 
nations for  five  years  where  the  outrages  occurred. 

Second,  In  future  all  officials  failing  to  prevent  anti- 
foreign  outrages  within  their  jurisdiction  shall  be  dis- 
missed and  punished. 

Third.  Indemnity  shall  be  paid  to  states,  corpora- 
tions and  individuals.  The  Tsung-li-Yamen  shall  be 
abolished  and  its  functions  vested  in  a  Forei|t:n  Minister. 
Rational  intercourse  shall  be  permitted  with  the  em- 
peror, as  in  civilised  countries. 

Fourth,  The  forU  at  Taku  and  other  forts  on  the 
coast  of  Chili  shall  be  rased,  and  the  importation  of 
arms  and  war  material  prohibited. 

Fifth.  Permanent  legation  guards  shall  be  main- 
tained, and  also  guards  of  communication  between 
Peking  and  the  sea. 

Siiih,     Imperial  proclamations  shall   be  posted    for 

Boxers. 

ition  for 
foreigners. 


reeding  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  Tsun^- 
U-Yamen  in  Peking,  was  beset  by  Chinese  sol- 
diers and  butchered.  On  the  same  day  an  allied 
expedition  under  Vice-Admiral  Seymour,  of  the 
Bntiflh  Navy,  be^an  a  march  upon  Peking  for 
the  relief  of  the  British  legationers.  Such  count- 
less hordes  of  Chinese  opposed  him  that  he  was 
obliged  to  turn  back,  sufteringcasualties  of  374. 
The  allied  warships  shelled  Tien-tsin  on  June 
2l8t,  and  the  combined  forces,  two  days  later, 
occupied  the  foreign  Quarters  of  that  city.  The 
Chinese,  on  June  23d,  requested  an  armistice 
through  Minister  Wu  at  Washington.  The 
United  States  promptly  replied  that  free  com- 
munication must  first  be  allowed  with  the  lega- 
tions, and  on  July  4th,  Secretary  of  State  Hay 
outlined  to  the  powers  the  American  policy. ^ ^ 

On  July  13-14th,  occurred  one  of  tne  noted  *^o  y«»"  throughout  the  empire  suppressing'Bo 
conflict,  of  history,  when  the  aUied  for^ .  cd^,iJ"^S^^Vy:Sn;rA'TS^.^.. 
Btormed  the  Chmese  port  of  Tien-tsm,  which  but  not  conapensation  for  native  Christians, 
they  captured  with  a  loss  of  800  killed  and  Eighlh.  China  shall  erect  expiatory  monuments  in 
woundej.  a>lonel  E.  H.  Liscum.  commanding  ,  ^JS^y^^tS^T^  ""^  «""""*  "»"  "" 
the  Lnited  States  contingent,  was  among  the  Ninth.  The  Chinese  Government  shall  undertake 
slain.  On  July  19th,  the  Emperor  of  China  to  «nter  upon  negotiations  for  such  changes  in  existing 
appeded  to  Prerident  McKinW  for  peace  The  JSf^„:2SrtSn*^tiS?b1.":2?'rth"^^^^ 
advance  of  the  allies  upon  Peking  beean  August !  other  matters  having  in  view  the  facUiution  of  commer- 
4th,  under  command  of  Field  Marshal  von  Wal-  I  ^^  relations. 

dersee,  of  the  German  army,  who  was  unani-  In  December,  1900,  the  Chinese  authorities 
mously  selected  to  command  the  allied  forces,   had  accepted  all  the  foregoing  conditions  im- 

The  first  news  from  the  beleaguered  forei^ers  posed  by  the  allies,  and  the  preUminary  note  of 
reached  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  a  cipher  the  demands  of  the  powers  was  signed  by  Li 
message  from  Minister  Conger.  It  read:  "Still  Hung  Chang  and  Prmce  Chins.  Peking  was 
beaeged.  Situation  more  precarious.  Chinese  evacuated  by  the  American  cavalry  and  artillery 
Government  insisting  on  our  leaving  Peking,  May  5th,  and  General  Cha£fee  embarked  for  the 
which  would  be  certain  death.  Rifle  firing '  Philippines  May  18th.  The  jpowers,  on  May  9th, 
upoD  us  daily  by  imperial  troops.  Have  abun-  >  demanded  of  China  a  formal  indemnity  of  450,- 
dantcourage,butlittle  ammunition  or  provisions.  000,000  taels  (about  $300,000,000),  which  was 
Two  progressive  Yamen  ministers  beheaded,  agreed  to  by  China,  and  the  powers,  on  July  26th, 
All  connected  with  the  legation  of  the  United  formally  accepted  China's  offer  to  pay  the  sum 
States  well  at  present  moment."  The  receipt '  named  on  time  at  4^  per  cent,  interest.  Prince 
of  this  message  caused  intense  excitement  Chun,  at  Berlin,  September  4th,  formally  apolo- 
throughout  the  United  States,  for,  though  it  gized  to  Emperor  William  for  the  insult  to  Ger- 
broke  the  long  suspense,  it  added  to  public  fury  man  honor  in  the  murder  of  Baron  von  Ketteler. 
and  anxiety.  On  August  8th,  Li  Hung  Chang  On  September  17th,  the  American  and  Japanese 
was  appointed  Envoy  Plenipotentiary  to  pro-  troops  in  Peking  handed  over  the  Forbidden 
pose  to  the  several  powers  for  the  inmieoiate  City  to  the  Chinese. 

cessation  of  hostile  demonstrations.  On  August  Brazil*  It  was  only  in  1531  that  the  Portu- 
14th,  Peking  was  captured  by  the  allied  forces  guese,  busy  as  they  were  in  India,  here  planted 
of  the  Americans,  British,  Germans,  French,  their  first  settlement.  In  1578,  Brazil  fell  with 
Austiians,  Italians,  and  Japanese.  The  American  Portugal,  under  the  power  of  Spain,  and  became 
trooM  were  the  first  to  enter  the  city,  and  Cap-  a  prey  to  the  Dutch;  and,  though  Portugal 
tain  Reilly  was  the  first  victim.  The  emperor  and  ,  regained  its  own  independence  in  1640,  it  was 
emprws  had  fled.  The  leg;ationers  were  prompt- ,  not  until  1654  that  Brazil  was  entirely  recovered 
7  relieved  and  told  thrilling  stories  of  their ,  from  the  Hollanders.  In  1807,  the  royal  family 
^Jiger  and  distress  during  the  long  siege.  The  of  Portugal  fled  to  Brazil;  in  1815,  the  colony 
25l"*«»  on  August  16th,  asked  for  an  armistice,  was  declared  "  a  kingdom " ;  and  the  Portu- 
which  was  refused.  Li  Hunf  Chang's  appeal  guese  court  having  returned  to  Europe  in  1821. 
*as  rejected  by  the  United  States,  and  China  a  national  congress  assembled  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
was  informed  that  the  demands  of  this  Govern-  and  on  May  13,  1822,  Dom  Pedro,  eldest  son  of 
n»cnt  must  be  complied  with.    At  the  same  i  King  Jofto  VI.  of  Portugal,  was  chosen  "  Per- 
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petual  Defender"  of  Brazil.  He  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  the  country  on  September  7, 
1^2,  and  was  chosen  "Constitutional  Emperor 
and  Perpetual  Defender''  on  October  12thy  fol- 
lowing. In  1831,  he  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favor  of  his  only  son,  Dom  Pedro  II.,  who  reigned 
as  emperor  until  November  15,  1889,  when,  by 
a  revolution,  he  was  dethroned,  exiled,  and 
Brazil  declared  a  republic  under  the  title  of  the 
United  States  of  Brazil.  A  new  constitution 
was  adopted  in  1891.  Fonseca,  first  president, 
succeeded,  November,  1891,  by  Vice-President 
Peixoto.  Admirals  Mello  ancl  Da  Gama  re- 
belled, 1893.  Rio  de  Janeiro  several  times  bom- 
barded. Prudente  de  Moraes  and  Manoel  Vic- 
torino  Pereira  elected  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, 1894.  In  1906-07,  Brazil  took  the  lead  m 
an  effort  to  reach  a  better  understanding  among 
the  countries  of  North  and  South  America.  A 
great  demonstration  was  given  by  the  city  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1908,  to  the  United  States 
Pacific  squadron. 

Brunswick,  The  House  of.  The  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  in  Lower  Saxony,  was  conquered  by 
Charlemagne,  and  governed  afterward  by  counts 
and  dukes.  Albert-Azzo,  Marauis  of  Italy,  and 
Lord  of  Este,  died  in  1097,  and  left  by  his  wife, 
Cune^nde  (the  heiress  of  Guelph,  Duke  of  Ca- 
rinthia  in  Bavaria),  a  son,  Guelph,  who  was  in- 
vited into  Germany  by  Imitza,  his  mother-in- 
law,  and  invested  with  all  the  possessions  of  his 
wife's  stepfather,  Guelph  of  Bavaria.  His  de- 
scendant, Henry  the  Lion,  married  Maud, 
daughter'  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  and  is  always 
lool^  upon  as  the  founder  of  the  Brunswick 
family.  His  dominions  were  very  extensive; 
but,  having  refused  to  assist  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  in  a  war  against  rope  Alex- 
ander III.,  through  the  emperor's  resentment  he 
was  proscribed  at  the  Diet  at  Wurtzburg,  in 
1180.  The  Duchy  of  Bavaria  was  given  to 
Otho,  from  whom  is  descended  the  &mily  of 
Bavaria;  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  to  Bernard 
Ascanius,  founder  of  the  House  of  Anhalt;  and 
his  other  territories  to  different  persons.  On 
this  he  retired  to  En^and;  but,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  Henry  II.,  Bnmswick  and  Luneburg 
were  restored  to  him.  The  House  of  Brunswick, 
in  1409,  divided  into  several  branches.  Bruns- 
wick was  included  by  Napoleon  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Westphalia,  in  1806,  but  was  restored  to  the 
duke  in  1815. 

Buccaneers.  A  celebrated  association  of 
piratical  adventurers,  who,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  to  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth,  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  Caribbean  seas,  at  first 
by  systematic  reprisals  on  the  Spaniards,  latterly 
by  a  less  justifiable  and  indiscriminate  piracy. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Caribbee  boiuxin,  a 
term  for  preserved  meat,  smoke-dried  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner.  The  Buccaneers  were  also  some- 
times called  **  Brethren  of  the  Coast."  The  arro- 
gant assumption  by  the  Spaniards  of  a  divine 
right  —  sanctioned  by  the  pope's  bull  —  to  the 
whole  New  World  was  not,  of  course,  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  enterprising  mariners  of  Ekig- 
land  and  France;  and  the  enormous  cruelties 
practiced  by  them  upon  all  foreign  interlopers, 
of  which  the  history  of  that  time  is  full,  natur- 


I  ally  led  to  an  association  for  mutual  defense 
I  among  the  adventurers  of  all  other  nations,  but 
particulariy  among  the  English  and  French. 
The  fundamental  principles  of  the  policv  were 
dose  mutual  alliance,  and  war  with  aU  that 
were  Spanish.  The  center  of  their  predatory 
life  was  Tortuga.  Their  last  great  exploit  was 
the  capture  of  Carthagena,  1697. 

Bull  Run,  or  Bull's  Run.  A  stream  in 
Virginia,  dividing  Fairfax  and  Prince  William 
counties,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  flowing  into  the  Occoquan  River,  fourteen 
miles  from  the  Potomac.  On  its  banks  were 
fought  two  of  the  most  memorable  battles  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War.  After  a  series  of  heavy  skir- 
mishes, July  16-19,  1861,  the  Union  army,  under 
General  Bl!cDowell,  was  on  the  2l8t  utteriy 
routed  by  the  Confederates,  under  the  command 
of  Generals  Beauregard  and  J.  E.  Johnston. 
The  Union  loss  was  about  3,000  men,  while  that 
of  the  Confederates  was  estimated  at  neariy 
2,000  men.  The  former  lost,  in  addition,  twenty- 
seven  guns,  besides  an  immense  quantity  of 
small  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  provisions,  and 
accoutrements.  On  August  30,  1862,  another 
mat  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Union 
forces,  commanded  by  General  Pope,  and  the 
Confederates,  under  Generals  Lee,  Longstreet, 
and  "Stonewall"  Jackson,  when  the  former 
were  again  defeated  with  heavy  loss.  The  three 
battles  of  Groveton,  Bull's  Run,  and  Chantilly, 
fought  in  three  successive  days,  cost  the  Union 
cause  about  20,000  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
missing,  and  prisoners,  thirty  guns,  and  30,000 
small  arms.  The  first  battle  of  Bull  Rim  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  Battle  of  Manassas. 

Bunker's  HIU,  Battle  of.  A  famous 
engagement  between  American  and  British 
troops,  June  17,  1775.  The  former  were  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Prescott  and  General  Ihit- 
nam,  and  the  latter  by  General  Howe.  The 
British  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  1,054; 
that  of  the  Americans,  450.  Although  the  latter 
were  driven  from  their  podtion  after  their  ix)w- 
der  was  exhausted,  and  the  victory  remained 
with  the  British,  the  moral  effect  of  this  first 
battle  on  the  Americans^  and  the  heavy  loss  to 
the  enemy,  made  it  eqmvalent  to  a  victory  for 
the  Continentals.  On  the  ground  where  the 
hottest  of  the  battle  was  fought  a  granite  obelisk, 
220  feet  in  height,  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$100,000,  raised  by  popular  subscriptions.  The 
comer  stone  was  laid  by  General  La  Fayette, 
when  on  his  visit  to  this  country  in  1825;  it 
was  completed  July,  1842,  and,  on  the  occasion 
of  its  dedication,  Daniel  Webster  delivered  his 
famous  oration,  generally  regarded  as  his  best 
effort. 

Burmah  •  The  Burmese  Empire  was  found- 
ed in  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  by 
Alompra,  the  first  sovereign  of  the  dynasty, 
which  fell  in  the  person  of  King  Theebaw  in 
1886.  In  1824,  the  British  commenced  hostil- 
ities against  Burmah,  and  captured  Rangoon  on 
May  1 1th.  Succesave  victories  led  to  the  cession 
of  Arracan  in  1826.  In  1852,  further  complica- 
tions resulted  in  the  cesdon  of  P^  to  the  Brit- 
ish Indian  Empire.  In  1885,  King  Theebaw, 
relying  upon  French  assistance,  interfered  with 
a  British  trading  company.    The  British  Gov- 
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ermnent  took  up  the  case,  and  demanded  of  the 
Bunneae  monarch  security  for  his  future  good 
behavior.  Theebaw  rejected  these  demands, 
whereupon  the  queen  declared  war  on  November 
10th.  On  November  28th,  General  Prendera^st 
entered  Mandalay,  the  Burmese  capital.  The 
king  surrendered  on  the  following  da^,  and  was 
immediately  deported  to  British  territory.    The 

g>vemment  was  thenceforth  administered  by  a 
ritish  resident,  and  on  December  31,  1885, 
Burmah  was  formally  annexed  to  British  India, 
thus  closing  the  history  of  Burmah  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom. 

Cade's  Kebellion.  In  June,  1450,  Jack 
Cade,  an  Irishman  who  called  himself  Mortimer, 
with  15,000  or  20,000  armed  men  of  Kent, 
marched  on  London,  and  encamped  at  Black- 
heath,  whence  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  citizens,  many  oi  whom  were  favorable  to  his 
enterprise.  The  court  sent  to  inquire  why  the 
^ood  inen  of  Kent  had  left  their  homes.  Cade, 
m  a  paper  entitled  ''  The  Complaint  of  the  Com- 
mons of  Kent,''  replied  that  the  people  were 
robbed  of  their  goods  for  the  long's  use;  that 
the  men  of  Kent  were  especially  ifi-treated  and 
overtaxed,  and  that  the  free  election  of  knights 
of  their  shire  had  been  hindered.  The  court 
sent  its  answer  in  the  form  or  an  army,  before 
which  Cade  retreated  to  Sevenoaks,  where  he 
awaited  the  attack  of  a  detachment,  which  he 
defeated.  The  royal  army  now  objected  to 
fight  against  their  countrymen ;  the  court  made 
some  concessions,  and  Cade  entered  London  on 
the  3d  of  July.  For  two  davs  he  maintained 
the  strictest  order;  but  he  forced  the  mayor 
and  judges  to  pass  judment  upon  Lord  Say, 
one  of  the  king's  hated  favorites,  whose  head 
Cade's  men  immediately  cut  off  in  Cheapside. 
A  promise  of  pardon  now  sowed  dissension 
among  his  followers,  who  dispersed,  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  Cade's  head.  He  attempted  to 
reach  the  Sussex  coast,  but  was  followed  by  an 
esQuire,  named  Alexander  Iden,  who  fought  and 
killed  him  July  11th.  His  head  was  stuck  upon 
London  Bridge  as  a  terror  to  traitors,  1450. 

Calendar*  A  systematic  division  of  time 
into  years,  months,  weeks,  and  davs,  or  a  register 
of  these  or  similar  divisions.  The  present  cal- 
endar was  adopted  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  the 
Julian,  or  old  Roman  calendar,  having  become 
grossly  erroneous. 

Luigi  Lilio  Ghiraldi,  frequently  called  Aloysius 
Liiius,  a  physician  of  Verona,  projected  a  plan 
for  amending  the  calendar,  which,  after  his 
death,  was  presented  by  his  brother  to  Pope 
Gregory  Xlll.  To  carry  it  into  execution,  tne 
pope  assembled  a  number  of  prelates  and  learned 
men.  In  1577,  the  proposed  change  was  adopted 
by  all  the  Catholic  princes;  and  in  1582,  Gregory 
issued  a  brief  abolishing  the  Julian  calendar  in 
all  Catholic  countries,  and  introducing  in  its 
stead  the  one  now  in  use,  under  the  name  of  the 
Gregorian  or  reformed  calendar,  or  the  "new 
style,"  as  the  other  was  now  called  the  "old 
style."  The  amendment  ordered  was  this:  Ten 
days  were  to  be  dropped  after  the  4th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1582,  and  the  15tn  was  reckoned  imm^ately 
after  the  4th.  Every  100th  year,  which,  by  the 
old  style  was  to  have  been  a  leap  year,  was  now 
to  be  a  conunon  year,  the  fourth  excepted;  that 


is,  1600  was  to  remain  a  leap  year,  but  1700, 
1800,  1900  to  be  of  the  common  length,  and 
2000  a  leap  year  again.    In  this  calendar  the 
length  of  the  solar  ^ear  was  taken  to  be  365 
days,  5  hours,  49  nunutes,  and  12  seconds,  the 
difference  between  which  and  subsequent  ob- 
servations is  inmiaterial.    In  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  the  amendment 
was  introduced  according  to  the  pope's  instruc- 
tions.   In  France,  the  ten  days  were  dropped 
in  December,  the  10th  being  called  the  20th. 
In   Catholic   Switserland,    C^rmanv,    and    the 
'  Netherlands,  the  change  was  introduced  in  the 
following  year;  in  Poland,  in  1586:  in  Hungary. 
!  in    1587.     Protestant  Germany,   Holland,   and 
;  Denmark  accepted  it  in  1700,  and  Switzerland 
I  in  1701.    In  the  German  Empire  a  difference 
[  still  remained  for  a  considerable  time  as  to  the 
,  period  for  observing  Easter.    In  England  the 
Gregorian  calendar  was  adopted  in   1752,   in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  Parliament  passed 
'  the  previous  ye&r,  the  day  after  the  2d  of  Sep- 
I  tember  becoming  the  14th.    Sweden  followed  m 
1753.    The  change  adopted  in  the  English  cal- 
'  endar  in  1752  embraced  another  point.    There 
'  had  been  previous  to  this  time,  various  periods 
fixed  for  the  conmiencement  of  the  year  in 
I  various  countries  of  Europe.    In  France,  from 
the  time  of  Charles  IX.,  tne  year  was  reckoned 
to  begin  from  the  1st  of  January:  this  was  also 
'  the  popular  reckoning  in  England,  but  the  legal 
'  and  ecclesiastical  year  began  on  March  25th. 
I  The  1st  of  January  was  now  adopted  as  the 
I  beginning  of  the  legal  year,  and  it  was  customary 
I  for  some  time  to  give  two  dates  for  the  period 
I  intervening  between  January    1st   and   March 
25th,  that  of  the  old  and  that  of  the  new  year, 
I  as  January    175?^.     Russia  alone  retains  the 
;  old  style,  which  now  differs  twelve  days  from 
I  the  new. 

California.  The  name,  signifying  "hot 
furnace,"  b  derived  from  the  Spanish.  Though 
I  discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1578,  it  was 
I  first  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1768,  at  San 
Diego.  Lower  California,  however,  was  settled 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  1683.  Spanish 
'  power  was  overthrown  by  the  Mexican  Kevolu- 
tion  of  1822.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  which 
followed  the  Mexican  War,  CaJifomia  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  for  $15,000,000  in  1847. 
At  this  time  the  white  population  amounted  to 
only  15,000.  In  February,  1848,  gold  was  dis- 
covered by  Colonel  Sutter,  a  verification  of 
Humboldt's  prophecy  more  than  a  dozen  years 
before.  The  emigration  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  was  unparalleled,  soon  increasing  the  pop- 
ulation to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  State 
was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  September  9,  1850. 
The  history  of  the  Chinese  in  California  has 
been  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other 
foreign  element.  By  1860,  the  number  of  Chi- 
nese had  reached  34,933;  b^  1870,  49,310;  and 
by  1880,  75,218.  A  plebiscitum  was  taken,  and 
the  people  of  California  voted  with  remarkable 
unanimity  in  favor  of  the  restriction  of  Chinese 
immigration.  In  1882,  Congress  passed  the 
restriction  law  which,  by  successive  renewals, 
has  been  kept  in  force  till  the  present  time. 
The  Chinese  population  of  California,  by  1890, 
had  declined  to  71,066;  and  by  1900,  to  45,753. 
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In  1900,  the  Japanese  numbered  10,151,  and 
within  the  last  five  years  they  have  become 
much  more  numerous.  They  have  largely  taken 
the  place  formerly  held  by  the  Chinese  as  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  domestic  servants,  and 
quite  recently  there  has  conmienced  a  new  ag[i- 
tation  in  favor  of  the  exclusion  of  all  Asiatic 
immigration. 

In  1906,  the  State  suffered  from  one  of  the 
most  destructive  earthquakes  of  modem  times. 
More  than  half  a  million  dollars  in  property 
were  destroyed,  and  many  lives  lost. 

Caliph.  KaUf ,  or  Khallf  (kdllf).  The 
chief  sacerdotal  dignity  amon^  the  Saracens  or 
Mohanunedans,  vested  with  absolute  authority 
in  all  matters  relating  both  to  religion  and  politi- 
cal affairs.  The  government  of  the  onginal 
caliphs  continued  from  the  death  of  Mohainmed 
till  the  655th  year  of  the  Hegira,  that  is,  from 
A.  D.  632  to  1277.  The  Fatimite  caliphs  of 
Africa  and  the  Onmiiad  sovereigns  of  Spain, 
each  professed  to  be  the  only  legitimate  succes- 
sors of  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  Abbas- 
side  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  which  latter  caliphate 
reach^  its  zenith  of  power  and  splendor  under 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  in  the  Ninth  Centuiy.  The 
title  is  now  one  assumed  by  the  Turkish  Sultans, 
as  successors  to  the  Prophet,  and  also  by  the 
Persian  Sophis.  as  successors  of  Ali. 

Campus  Martiiis  (Lat.,  The  field  of  Mara). 
In  ancient  times,  a  field  by  the  side  of  the  Tiber, 
where  the  Roman  youth  practiced  themselves 
in  warlike  exercises.  It,  was  consecrated  to 
Mars,  the  ^od  of  war,  and  a  temple  of  that  deity 
stooa  on  it.  During  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  it  was  also  made  use  of  as  a 
place  for  holding  the  comUiay  or  assemblies  of 
the  people;  and,  in  after  times,  it  was  adorned 
with  a  great  number  of  fine  statues.  It  consti- 
tutes the  principal  part  of  the  modem  city  of 
Rome. 

Canada.  In  1534,  Jacques  Cartier,  a 
French  navigator,  entering  the  St.  Lawrence  on 
the  festival  of  the  saint  of  that  title,  took  nomi- 
nal possession  of  North  America  in  the  name  of 
his  king,  Francis  I.  In  1608,  Quebec  was 
founded  by  De  Champlain;  and  here,  fifteen 
years  later,  he  built  Fort  St.  Louis,  from  which 
stronghold  France  ruled  for  150  years  a  vast 
region  extending  eastward  to  Acadia  (now 
Nova  Scotia),  westward  to  Lake  Superior,  and 
ultimately  down  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Florida 
and  Lomsiana.  The  Recoliet  and  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries traversed  the  coimtry  in  all  directions, 
and  underwent  incredible  hardships  in  their  zeal 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  These  fearless 
priests  were  the  pioneers  of  civilization  in  the 
far  West,  and  to  one  of  the  most  intrepid  — y 
Lasalle  —  is  due  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi 
valley.  In  1670,  Charles  II.  granted  to  Prince 
Rupert  and  his  company,  known  ever  since  as 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  perpetual  ex- 
clusive right  of  trading  in  the  temtoiy  watered 
by  all  the  streams  flowing  into  Hudson's  Bay. 
Garrisoned  forts  were  now  raised  at  suitable 
points,  and  the  bitter  enmity  between  the  French 
and  the  English  traders  frequently  led  to  bloody 
struggles,  in  which  sometimes  the  Indians  also 
took  a  part.  The  most  warlike  native  tribe  was 
that  of  the  Iroquois,  who  were  persistant  ene- , 


mies  of  the  French,  while  the  peaceful  Hurons 
were  steady  allies.  Meanwhile,  the  wars  on  the 
American  continent  followed  the  course  of  the 
wars  in  Europe,  until  the  long  struggle  between 
France  and  England  for  the  supremacy  in  Amer- 
ica came  to  a  close  on  the  '^  Plains  of  Abraham," 
in  1759,  when  General  Wolfe  defeated  Montcalm. 
This  victory  opened  the  gates  of  Quebec.  The 
capitulation  of^  Montreal  next  year  brought  to  a 
close  the  era  of  French  dominion  in  Canada. 
The  people  of  the  conquered  country  were  se- 
cured, by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  agreed  to,  in 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  and  peace  was 
concluded  between  Britain  and  France,  1763, 
when  Canada  was  formally  ceded  to  England, 
and  Louisiana  to  Spain.  In  the  same  year  a 
small  portion  of  the  recently  acquired  territory 
was,  by  royal  proclamation,  organized  under 
English  laws.  In  1774,  the  new  province  was 
extended  by  parliamentary  enactment,  and  that 
under  French  laws,  down  the  Ohio  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  latter 
stream  to  its  source.  Finally,  Canada  receded 
to  its  present  limits  in  1783,  giving  up  to  the 
American  Republic,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  the  sites  of  six  States:  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
In  1791,  Canada  was  divided  imder  separate 
le^slatures  into  two  sections  —  the  eastern  re- 
taming  French  institutions,  and  the  western 
recelvmg  those  of  England;  and  these  sections, 
aj^in,  after  political  discontent  had  in  each 
ripened  into  armed  insurrection,  were  reunited 
for  legislative  purposes  in  1841. 

In  1867,  March  28,  the  British  North  America 
act  for  confederation  of  the  colonies  passed  the 
imperial  parliament.  It  united  Upper  Canada, 
or  Ontario,  Lower  Canada,  or  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  into  one  territory, 
to  be  named  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  New- 
foundland declared  against  joining  the  confed- 
eration, but  with  that  exception  Sl\  the  British 
territory  north  of  the  United  States  was  grad- 
ually included  within  the  Dominion  —  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  territory  by  purchase  in  1868, 
British  Columbia  in  1871,  Prince  Edward  Island 
in  1873.  In  1870,  an  insurrection  of  the  Red 
River  settlers^  who  were  under  apprehensions  as 
to  how  their  titles  to  their  lands  might  be  affected 
by  the  cession  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company^s 
rights,  took  place  under  the  leadership  of  Louis 
Riel,  and  had  to  be  suppressed  by  a  military 
expedition  under  Colonel  (now  Viscount)  Wolse- 
ley .  To  reassure  the  settlers,  a  part  of  the  newly- 
purchased  territory  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent province  under  the  name  of  Manitoba, 
the  unorganized  territory  beyond  receiving  the 
name  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  In  1871, 
the  Washington  Treaty  arranged  that  the  fish- 
eries of  both  Canada  and  the  United  States 
should  be  open  to  each  country  fot  the  next 
twelve  years,  Canada  receiving  a  compensation, 
afterwards  fixed  at  five  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
for  the  superior  value  of  its  fisheries.  In  1884, 
considerable  disaffection  was  caused  amongst 
the  half-breeds  and  Indians  in  the  Saskatchewan 
and  Assiniboine  districts,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  valid  titles  to  their  lands. 
The  discontent  at  length  took  shape  in  an  insur- 
rection, which  Louis  Riel  was  invited  to  head. 
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The  rebels  seized  the  government  stores  at  Duck 
Lake  and  induced  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  to 
codperate  with  them,  with  the  result  .that  a 
massacre  of  settlers  took  place  at  Frog's  Lake. 
Within  a  few  months  an  expedition  under  Gen- 
eral Middleton,  who  had  under  his  command 
several  thousand  volunteers,  suppressed  the 
rebellion.  Only  the  leaders  were  arrested.  Riel 
was  tried  and  executed  at  Regina  on  July  28, 
1885.  On  November  7th,  of  t&  same  year,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  (which  see)  was  com- 

Eleted,  being  opened  for  through  traffic  the  fol- 
>wing  year,  oince  1883,  when  the  Washin^n 
Treaty  expired,  disputes  between  the  American 
and  Uanadian  fishermen  have  again  been  fre- 
quent, and  several  American  fishing  vessels  have 
been  seized  on  the  British  North  American 
coasts,  and  others  prevented  from  buying  bait. 
For  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  connected 
with  the  fisheries  a  joint  British  and  American 
commission  was  instituted  in  1887,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Joseph  Chamberlain  being  appointed  to  act  as 
commissioner  for  England,  and  Sir  Charles 
Tupper  for  Canada.  A  treaty  was  dgned  in 
Februaiy,  1888,  but  was  rejected  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  In  1887,  also,  an  arbitration 
board  was  appointed  to  settle  a  dbpute  with  the 
United  States  concerning  the  Behring  Sea  seal 
fisheries,  and  ten  years  later  made  an  award  in 
favor  of  the  Canadian's  claims.  Later  on,  an- 
other commission,  sitting  in  London  (1903), 
decided  the  Alaskan  boimdary  controversy  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

In  September,  1907,  a  serious  riot,  directed 
against  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  broke  out  in 
Vancouver,  laigely  organized  by  the  American 
Labor  agitators,  but  supported  by  the  local 
rowdies  of  the  city.  The  Dominion  authorities 
at  once  expressed  their  regret,  and  took  steps  to 
suppress  the  outbreak. 

Carthage  (called  Carthago  by  the  Romans, 
and  by  the  Greeks,  KarchSdOn).  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  the  ancient  world, 
situated  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  on  a  penin- 
sula in  what  b  now  the  state  of  Tunis,  it  was 
founded  by  the  Phenicians  of  Tyre,  about  100 
years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  or,  according 
to  tradition,  853  B.  C.  The  builder  of  the  city 
was  said  to  be  Dido.  It  became  the  seat  of  a 
powerful  kingdom*  maintained  three  wars 
against  Rome,  which  are  usually  called  the  three 
^unic  Wars;  and  in  the  third  of  these  wars  was 
totally  destroyed  by  Scipio  ^milianus,  146  B.  C. 
The  greatness  of  the  city  at  this  time  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  it  took  seventeen  days 
to  bum.  It  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-three 
miles  in  circimiference,  and  to  have  contained 
within  its  walls  a  population  of  700,000.  Caesar 
afterwards  planted  a  colony  on  the  site,  which 
be  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  became  again 
the  first  city  in  Africa,  and  occupied  an  impor- 
tant part  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  his- 
tory. It  was  taken  by  the  Vandals,  A.  D.  439; 
was  retaken  by  Belisarius,  A.  D.  533;  and  was 
finally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  A.  D.  698. 
Of  tms  once  splendid  citythere  are  now  almost 
absolutely  no  remains.  The  Cathedral  of  Pisa 
is  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Carthage. 

Charter    Oaky    a    tree   which   formerly 


stood  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  the  hollow  trunk 
of  which  the  colonial  charter  is  said  to  have 
been  hidden.  The  story  is  that  when  Governor 
Andros  went  to  Hartford  in  1687,  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  charter,  the  debate  in  the 
Assembly  over  his  demand  was  prolonged  imtil 
darkness  set  in,  when  the  lights  were  suddenly 
extinguished,  and  a  patriot,  (^ptain  Wadsworth, 
escaped  with  the  document  and  hid  it  in  the 
oak.  The  venerable  tree  was  preserved  with 
^reat  c^re  until  1856,  when  it  was  blown  down 
m  a  storm. 

C  hlle.  Chile  ori^nally  belonged  to  the  Incas 
of  Peru,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Span- 
iards under  Pizarro  and  Almanx),  in  1535. 
From  this  period  Chile  continued  a  colony  of 
Spain  till  1810,  when  a  revolution  commenced, 
wnich  terminated  in  1817  in  the  independence 
of  Chile.  Several  internal  commotions  have 
since  occurred;  but  the  country  has  been  free 
from  these  compared  with  other  South  American 
States.  A  war  besun  with  Spain,  in  1865,  led 
to  the  blockade  of  the  coast  by  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  the  bombardment  of  Valparaiso,  in 
1866.  In  1879,  a  war  broke  out  with  Bolivia 
and  Peru,  in  reference  to  the  rights  of  Chile  in 
the  mineral  district  of  Atacama.  This  war  was 
virtually  finished  in  1881,  and  the  victorious 
Chileans  gained  a  laree  accession  of  territory 
from  both  Bolivia  and  Peru.  In  1891,  an  in- 
surrection, headed  by  influential  members  of 
Congress,  caused  by  dissatisfaction  with  President 
Balmaceda's  administration,  was  successful  and 
resulted  in  his  overthrow.  In  1907^  a  number 
of  labor  disturbances  in  the  mimng  regions 
called  for  armed  intervention. 

China.  The  early  history  of  the  Chinese  is 
shrouded  in  fable,  but  it  is  certain  that  civiliza- 
tion had  advanced  much  among  them  when  it 
was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Chow  dynasty,  which  was  founded 
by  Woo-wang  and  lasted  from  about  1100  B.  C. 
to  258  B.  C,  is  perhaps  the  earliest  that  can  be 
regarded  as  historic,  and  even  of  it  not  much 
more  is  historic  thaji  the  name.  Under  Ling- 
wanj^,  one  of  the  sovereigns  of  this  dynasty, 
Conmcius  is  said  to  have  been  bom,  some  time 
in  the  Sixth  Century  B.  C.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  period,  during  which  this  line  of 
sovereigns  held  sway,  there  appear  to  have  been 
a  number  of  rival  kings  in  China,  who  lived  in 
strife  with  one  another.  Chow-siang,  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  Tsin  djmasty,  from  which 
China  takes  its  name,  gained  the  superiority  over 
his  rivals,  and  died  m  251  B.  C.  His  great- 
grandson,  a  national  hero  of  the  Chinese,  was 
the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  "Hoang"  (em- 
peror), and  called  himself  Che-Hoang-ti.  He 
ruled  over  an  empire  nearly  conterminous  with 
modem  China  proper.  In  his  reign,  the  great 
wall,  which  was  designed  as  a  protection 
against  marauding  Tartars,  was  begun  about  214 
B.  C.  Buddhism  was  introduced  in  65  A.  D. 
Subsequently,  the  empire  broke  up  into  three 
or  more  states,  and  a  long  period  of  confusion 
and  weak  government  ensued.  In  960,  a  strong 
ruler  managed  to  consolidate  the  empire,  but 
the  attacks  of  the  Tartars  were  now  causing 
much  trouble.  In  the  Thirteenth  Century  the 
Mongols,  under  Jenghis  Khan  and  his  son,  Ogdai, 
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conquered  China,  and  in  1259,  the  celebrated 
Kublai  Khan,  a  nephew  of  the  latter,  ascended 
the  throne  and  founded  the  Mongol  dynasty. 
His  ninth  descendant  was  driven  from  the 
throne,  and  a  native  dynasty,  called  Ming,  again 
succeeded  in  1368,  in  the  person  of  Hungwu.  A 
long  period  of  peace  ensued,  but  was  broken 
about  1618,  when  the  Manchus  gfuned  the  as- 
cendency, and  after  a  war  of  twenty-seven  years, 
founded  the  existing  Tartar  dynasty  in  the  per- 
son of  Tungchi,  establishing  their  capital  in  the 
northern  city  of  Peking,  which  was  nearer  their 
native  country  and  resources  than  the  old  capital 
Nanking.  The  earliest  authentic  accounts  of 
China,  published  in  Europe,  are  those  of  Marco 
Polo,  wno  visited  the  country  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century.  The  first  British  intercourse  was  at- 
tempted under  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1596,  and  a 
tracfe  was  subsequently  established  by  the  East 
India  Company,  but  no  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween the  governments  took  place  till  the  em- 
bassy of  Lord  Macartney,  in  1792.  A  second 
embassy  in  1816,  by  Lord  Amherst,  was  treated 
with  insolence;  and,  subsequently,  the  treat- 
ment of  British  merchants  became  such  that  a 
collision  was  inevitable.  In  1840,  the  British, 
on  being  refused  redress  for  injuries,  partly  real 
and  partly  alleged,  proceeded  to  hostilities,  and 
after  scattering,  almost  without  a  struggle,  every 
force  which  was  opposed  to  them,  were  prepar- 
ing to  lay  siege  to  Nanking,  when  the  Chinese 
found  it  necessary  to  sue  K)r  peace.  A  treaty 
was  then  concluded  (1842),  by  which  the  five 
pwrts  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghai  were  ooened  to  British  merchimts, 
the  islandof  Hong-Kong  ceded  to  the  British  in 
perpetuity,  and  the  payment  of  21,000,000  dol- 
lars agreed  to  be  maae  by  the  Chinese.  In  1850, 
an  insurrection,  headed  by  Hun^-seu-tseuan,  or 
Tien-te,  broke  out  in  the  provinces  adjoining 
Canton,  with  the  object  of  expelling  the  Manchu 
dynasty  from  the  throne,  as  well  as  of  restoring 
the  ancient  national  religion  of  Shan-ti,  and  of 
making  Tien-te  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
which  ne  called  that  of  Tai-ping,  or  Universal 
Peace.  After  a  long  period  of  civil  war,  the 
Tai-ping  rebellion  was  at  length  suppressed  in 
1865,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  General  Gordon 
and  other  British  and  American  officers  at  the 
head  of  the  Chinese  army.  In  October,  1856, 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Hong-Kong 
were  seized  by  the  Chinese.  The  men  were 
afterwards  brought  back,  but  all  reparation  or 
apoloj^  was  refused.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
war  with  China  commenced,  in  which  the  French 
took  part  with  the  British.  Peking  had  to  be 
taken  (in  1860)  before  the  Chinese  Uovemment 
finally  gave  way,  and  granted  atreaty  securing 
important  privileges  to  the  allies.  The  present 
emperor,  Tsaitien,  succeeded  in  1875,  but  only 
assumed  the  reigns  of  government  in  1887,  on 
reaching  the  age  of  sixteen.  War  was  declared 
between  China  and  Japan  on  July  31,  1894. 
Japan,  by  a  series  of  brilliant  victones,  both  on 
land  and  sea,  brought  the  war  to  an  end  in 
April,  1895.  Corea  was  declared  independent, 
Formosa  ceded  to  Japan,  and  China  was  forced 
to  pay  a  very  large  war  indemnity.  The  follow- 
ing succinct  statement  of  recent  progress  in 
China  was   lately  made  by  a  missionary  who 


has  labored  in  that  country  since  1863:  "Who 
among  us,  ten  years  ago^  would  have  dared  to 
ima^e  that  to-day  Quna  would  have  (1)  a 
national  fleet;  (2)  the  teleeraph  radiating  to  the 
most  distant  provinces ;  (3)  government  colleges 
for  en^neenng,  navigation,  military  tactics, 
electricity,  and  medicine :  (4)  the  Kai-ping  mines 
supplying  steamers  andf  the  north  ports  with 
excellent  and  cheap  coal.''  During  1898,  both 
Russia  and  Germany  had  taken  possession  of 
certain  provinces  of  China.  In  1900»  the  Boxers 
rose  against  the  foreigners,  attacked  the  lesa^ 
tions  in  Peking,  murdered  the  German  and  other 
attaches,  a  number  of  the  missionaries  and 
native  converts,  and  destroyed  the  stations.  A 
punitive  war  by  the  powers  followed:  indem> 
nity  and  future  guarantees  and  punishment  of 
the  principals  were  demanded,  and  subsequently 
paicf. 

In  1903,  insurrection  and  rebellion  kept  sev- 
eral provinces  in  a  state  of  disturbance  during 
a  greater  part  of  the  year.  Kwang  Si,  Che 
Kiang,  Canton,  Chi-li,  Hu  Pei,  and  Yim  Nan, 
widely  separated  provinces,  were  the  scenes  of 
the  most  important  of  the  revolts.  That  in 
Kwang  Si  assumed  the  most  alarming  propor- 
tions, and  lasted  from  January  until  May. 
Rebels  in  North  China  proclaimed  Pu  Chun, 
Prince  Tuan's  son,  as  emperor,  but  the  move- 
ment was  suppressed  before  it  reached  great 
importance.  As  a  result  of  the  rebellion  in  the 
Province  of  Kwang  Si,  the  country  was  drao- 
lated  and  a  serious  famine  threatened.  It  was 
reported  that  1,000,000  persons  were  starving, 
and  that  men  were  selling  their  wives  and  ci^U- 
dren  in  order  to  get  food.  A  complete  crop 
failure  in  the  region,  around  Peking  threatened 
to  bring  about  the  same  conditions  m  that  prov- 
ince. In  1907-^08,  a  number  of  edicts  were  issued 
looking  to  the  extension  of  self-government  in 
the  cities,  and  a  larger  degree  of  civil  liberty. 

Cisalpine  Republic.  A  former  political 
division  of  Italy,  embracing  portions  of  Mantua, 
the  Milanese,  the  Valteline,  Venetia  west  and 
south  of  the  Adige,  Modena,  and  the  northern 
Pontifical  States.  Inaugurated  by  Napoleon  I. 
in  1797,  it  was  named  the  Italian  Republic  in 
1802,  and  three  years  later  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Italian  Kingdom. 

Clspadane  Republic  (sWpahrfUin),  One 
of  the  embryo  states  —  the  other  being  the  eo- 
called  Transpadane  Republic  —  initiatea  by  Na- 
poleon I.,  1796;  they  were  composed  of  Italian 
territory  reconquered  from  the  Austrians,  etc., 
and,  in  1797,  became  absorbed  in  the  Ci^pine 
Republic,  g.  v.;  so  termed  from  being  on  that 
side  of  the  river  Po  (Padua)  nearest  to  Rome. 

Colorado*  Colorado  was  first  onnnized 
as  a  territory  in  1861,  from  parts  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  A  portion 
of  it  was  derived  from  the  Louisiana  purchase 
of  1803,  and  a  part  from  the  Mexican  cession  of 
1848.  This  region  was  first  settled  by  Coronado 
in  1540.  It  was  thoroughly  explored  by  expe- 
ditions sent  out  by  the  government,  under 
Major  Zebulon  M.  Pike,  in  1806;  under  Colonel 
S.  H.  Lon^,  in  1820;  and  under  Colonel  J.  C. 
Fremont,  in  1842-44.  The  first  American  set- 
tlements were  made  by  mining  parties  in  1858- 
59,  since  which  time  Colorado  has  become  even 
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more  prolific  than  California  in  its  yield  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  State  was  admitted  Aug- 
ust 1,  1876.  The  famous  Leadville  mines  were 
opei^  in  1879,  and  the  same  year  saw  the  Ute 
upnsipg.  In  1891  the  Cripple  Creek  gold  dis- 
coveries were  made.  In  1894  the  legislature 
passed  a  bill,  making  equal  suffrage  for  men  and 
women  a  law. 

Committee  of  Public  Safety.  A  com- 
mittee of  nine  created  by  the  French  Conven- 
tion, April  6,  1793,  to  concentrate  the  power  of 
the  executive,  "the  conscience  of  Marat,  who 
could  see  salvation  in  one  thinj;  only,  in  the  fall 
of  260,000  aristocrats'  heads.'^  It  was  notable, 
therefore,  for  its  excesses  in  that  line:  was  not 
suppressed  till  October  19,  1796,  on  tne  advent 
of  the  Directory  to  power. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Dur- 
ing the  war  of  1805,  so  disastrous  for  Austria, 
several  German  princes,  too  weak  to  remain 
neutral,  were  forced  to  ally  themselves  with 
France.  The  first  to  do  so  were  the  Electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  who,  in  recompense 
of  their  services,  were  elevated  to  the  digmty  of 
kings  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg,  Decemoer  26, 
IS05.  Some  months  after  (May  28,  1806),  the 
archchancellor  of  the  empire  announced  at  the 
Diet  that  he  had  chosen  as  his  coadiutor  and 
successor  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  uncle  of  Napoleon, 
a  thing  entirely  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Germanic  Empire.  Finally,  at  Paris^  on 
the  12th  of  July,  1806,  sixteen  German  prmces 
formally  signed  an  act  of  confederation,  oissolv- 
ing  their  connection  with  the  Germanic  Empire, 
and  allying  themselves  with  France.  These  six- 
teen princes  were:  the  kings  of  Bavaria  and 
Wurtemberg,  the  arch-chancellor,  the  Elector  of 
Baden,  the  new  Duke  of  Cleves  and  Berg  (Joac- 
him Murat),  the  Land^raf  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
the  princes  of  Nassau-Usineen,  Nassau- Weilburg 
HohenzoUem-Hechingen,  Hohenzollem-Sigmar- 
ingen,  Salm-Salm,  S3m-Kyrburg,  the  Diuce  of 
Arenbeig,  the  princes  of  Isenburg-Birstein  and 
lichtenstein,  and  the  Count  of  Leyen. 

Connecticut*  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  Indian, 
and  sioiifies  "Long  River."  The  territory, 
originaUy  claimed  by  the  Dutch  of  New  Nether- 
lands by  right  of  prior  exploration,  was  finally 
acquired  by  the  English  under  a  patent  granted 
to  Lords  Say  and  Seal,  and  Brooke  and  asso- 
ciates, in  1631.  Permanent  settlements  were 
made  in  1636,  by  colonists  from  Massachusetts, 
at  Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  In  1638, 
New  Haven  was  settled  by  a  distinguished  com- 
pany of  emigrants  from  England.  The  first 
constitution  was  adopted  in  1&9,  being  the  first 
time  in  history  when  a  ^vemment  was  organ- 
ized and  defined  by  a  written  constitution.  Its 
leading  features  were  afterward  copied  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  other  States  and  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  the  basis  of  the  charter 
of  1662.  The  attempt  to  revoke  and  supersede 
this  charter  by  James  II.  through  his  representa- 
tive. Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in  1687,  led  to  what 
might  be  called  the  first  colonial  act  of  rebellion 
against  royal  authority.  During  the  Revolution 
DO  State  furnished  so  large  a  proportionate  body  of 
soldiers  to  the  Continental  army.  During  the  Cfi  vil 
War,  54,882  men  were  furnished  by  the  State. 


Consul.  The  title  of  the  two  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rome,  whose  power  was  in  a  certain 
degree  absolute,  but  who  were  chosen  only  for 
one  year;  they  were  instituted  B.  C.  509.  The 
authority  of  the  two  consuls  were  equal;  yet 
the  Valerian  law  gave  the  right  of  priority  to 
the  elder,  and  the  Julian  law  to  him  wno  had  the 
greater  niunber  of  children;  and  this  one  was 
generally  called  Consul  major  or  prior.  In  the 
first  a^  of  the  republic,  they  were  elected  from 
patrician  families;  but  in  the  year  of  Rome, 
388,  the  people  obtained  the  privilege  of  electing 
one  of  tne  consuls  from  their  own  body,  and 
sometimes  both  were  plebians.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  in  91,  the  office  of  consul 
became  merely  honorary;  the  last  holder  of  the 
dignity  at  Rome  was  Decimus  Theodorus  Pauli- 
nus,  A.  D.  536;  at  Constantinople,  Flavius 
Bafiolius  Junius,  541. 

Consulate.  A  trio  of  three  persons,  to 
whom,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  French  Direct- 
ory in  1799,  the  provisional  government  was 
intrusted.  Napoleon,  Cambac^r^,  and  Lebrun, 
were  elected  as  first,  second,  and  third  consul, 
respectively,  with  different  decrees  of  authority, 
1800;    but  the  influence  of  the  first  becoming 

Gradually  augmented,  the  transition  to  imperial 
ignity  became  easy  to  him.  On  August  4, 
1802,  he  was  made  consul  for  life ;  and  on  May 
18,  1804,  the  title  of  emperor  was  substituted  for 
that  of  consul. 

Continental  System.    A  plan  devised 
by  Napoleon  to  exclude  Britain  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  continent  of  Europe.     It  began 
with  the  decree  of  Berlin  of  November  21,  1806, 
by  which  the  British  Islands  were  declared  to 
I  be  in  a  state  of  blockade;   all  commerce,  inter- 
'  course,    and   correspondence    were    prohibited; 
I  every  Britain  found  m  France,  or  a  country  occu- 
I  pied  by  French  troops,  was  declared  a  prisoner 
I  of  war;   all  property  belonging  to  Britons^  fair 
<  prize,  and  all  trade  in  goods  from  Britam  or 
'  British  colonies  entirely  prohibited.     Britain  re- 
I  plied  by  orders  in  council  prohibiting  trade  with 
,  French  ports,  and  declaring  all  harbors  of  France 
and  her  allies  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions 
'  as  if  they  were  closely  blockaded.    Further  de- 
I  crees  on  the  part  of  France,  of  a  still  more 
stringent  kind,  declared  all  vessels  of  whatever 
flag,   which  had  been  searched   by  a   British 
vessel  or  paid  duty  to  Britain,  denationalized, 
and  directed  the  burning  of   all  British  goods, 
etc.    These   decrees   caused   great   annoyance, 
and  gave  rise  to  much  smuggling,  till  annulled 
at  t)M  fall  of  Napoleon,  1814. 

Convention,  National.  A  revolution- 
ary convention  in  France,  which,  on  September 
20,  1792,  succeeded  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
proclaimed  the  republic,  condemned  the  kinc| 
to  death,  succeeded  in  crushing  the  royalists  of 
La  Vendue  and  the  south,  in  defeating  all  Europe 
leagued  against  France,  and  in  founding  institu- 
tions of  benefit  to  France  to  this  day.  It  was 
dissolved  on  October  26,  1795,  to  make  way 
for  the  Directory. 

Corea  or  JS^orea.  The  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity were  sown  in  Corea  in  1592,  by  the 
invadmg  army,  composed  chiefly  of  Christian 
converts  of  tne  Japanese  usurper,  Tiacosama. 
Hamel,  a  Dutch  sailor,  was  wrecked  here  and 
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detained  for  thirteen  years;  from  his  narrative 
it  was  that,  till  very  recently,  most  of  our  scanty 
knowled^  of  Corea  was  obtained.  In  1784, 
Jesuit  missionaries  found  their  way  into  Corea 
and  had  great  success  among  the  people.  From 
1835  till  1860,  several  intrepid  and  devoted 
French  missionaries  contrived  to  find  shelter, 
and,  in  spite  of  incessant  persecutions,  the 
Christian  community  continued  rather  to  in- 
crease, riang  in  1852  to  11,000  souls.  The 
massacre  of  nine  missionaries,  in  1866,  led  to  an 
invasion  of  Corea  by  a  small  French  force,  but 
without  success.  Nor  did  two  successive  Ameri- 
can expeditions,  provoked  by  attack  on  an 
American  vessel,  succeed  in  breaking  down  the 
barriers  that  separated  the  Coreans  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  pseudonym  of  "Hermit 
Nation"  has  attached  to  Corea,  not  because  of 
vast  deserts  and  deadly  jungles  which  interposed 
as  physical  barriers  to  constitute  the  Nile  sources 
a  region  of  myths  and  mysteries  —  for  Corea, 
situated  in  the  open  sea,  had  none  of  these  to 
bar  ingress  —  but  because  of  a  persistent  policy 
of  isolation  which,  consecrated  by  time,  became 
in  fact,  a  sort  of  Corean  religion.  To  be  let 
alone  by  the  So  Yang  Saram  ("men  from  the 
Western  Ocean"),  this  was  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment until  our  own  day.  About  1881,  however, 
Corea  made  a  treaty  with  Japan,  and,  later  on, 
through  Admiral  Shufeldt,  U.  S.  N.,  with  the 
Unit^  States  —  treaties  which  were  followed 
by  others  with  England,  Russia.  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  After  Japan's  victory  over 
China,  in  1895,  Corea  was  made  independent. 
In  1907,  Corea  practically  passed  under  a  Jap- 
anese protectorate. 

Covenanters.  In  Scottish  history,  the 
name  given  to  the  party  which  struggled  for 
religious  liberty  from  1637  on  to  the  revolution ; 
but  more  especially  applied  to  the  insurgents 
who  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government.  The  Presbyterian 
ministers  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  bish- 
ops were  ejected  from  their  parishes  and  gath- 
ered around  them  crowds  of  their  people  on  the 
hillsides  to  attend  their  ministrations.  The 
firat  outbreaks  took  place  in  the  hill  country  on 
the  borders  of  Ayr  and  Lanark  shires.  The 
murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  on  Magus  Moor, 
and  a  skirmish  near  there  alarmed  the  govern- 
ment, who  sent  troops  to  put  down  the  insur- 
gents, who  had  increased  in  number  rapidly. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  when  the 
Covenanters  were  totally  defeated,  June  22, 1679. 

In  consequence  of  the  rebellious  protest,  called 
the  "Sandquhar  Declaration,"  put  forth  in  1680, 
by  Cameron,  Car^ll,  and  others,  as  representing 
the  more  irreconcilable  of  the  Covenanters,  and 
a  subsequent  proclamation  in  1684,  the  govern- 
ment proceeded  to  more  severe  measures.  An 
oath  was  now  required  of  all  who  would  free 
themselves  of  suspicion  of  complicity  with  the 
Covenanters;  and  the  dragoons,  who  were  sent 
out  to  hunt  down  the  rebels,  were  empowered 
to  kill  anyone  who  refused  to  take  the  oath. 
After  the  accession  of  William,  some  of  the  ex- 
treme Covenanters  refused  to  acknowledjge  him, 
owing  to  his  acceptance  of  Episcopacy  m  Eng- 
land, and  formed  the  earliest  dissenting  sect  in 
Scotland. 


I  Crimean  IVar.  In  1854,  the  Crimea  be- 
came the  theater  of  a  sanguinary  war,  imder- 
taken  by  Ensland^  France,  Turkey,  and  Sardinia 
in  support  of  the  integrity  of  the  sultan's  power 
and  to  check  the  growing  ascendency  of  Russia 
on  the  Black  Sea.  The  allies  landed  near 
Eupatoria,  and  defeated  the  Russians  at  the 
River  Alma,  September  20,  1854;  at  Balaklava, 
I  October  25th;  at  Inkerman,  November  5th;  at 
I  the  River  Tchemaya,  August  16,  1855.  The 
I  siege  of  Sebastopol  continued  from  October  9, 
1854,  to  September  8,  1855,  when  the  important 
fortresses  known  as  the  Malakoff  and  the  Redan 
were  stormed  by  the  French  and  English,  and 
the  Russians  evacuated  the  city.  An  armistice 
was  concluded  February  26,  1856,  and  peace 
was  proclaimed  in  April  of  the  same  year.  The 
British  loss,  during  the  war,  was  nearly  24,000, 
of  which  number,  however,  16,500  died  of  dis- 
ease and  privation.  The  French  lost  about 
63,500.  The  Russian  loss  was  estimated  at 
500,000. 

Crusades  (Lat.  cmXf  a  cross).  The  name 
given  to  the  religious  wars  which  were  carried 
on  during  the  middle  ages  between  the  Christian 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  the  Mohamme- 
dans of  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Originally,  the  object  of  the  Crusades  was  to 
obtain  free  access  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  but  they  afterwards  developed  into 
a  contest  for  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  itself. 
The  Crusades  lasted  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
They  are  usually  divided  into  eight,  as  follows: 
First  (1096-1100),  led  by  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
and  preached  up  by  Peter  the  Hermit*  second 
(1147-1149),  lecf  by  Louis  VII.  and  the  Emperor 
Konrad,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Bernard :  third 
(1189-1193),  led  against  Saladin,  the  Sultan  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  by  Richard  the  Lion-hearted 
of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France; 
fourth  (1202-1204),  led  by  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
and  the  Doge  of  Venice;  fifth  (1217),  led  by 
John  Brienne,  titular  sovereign  of  Jerusalem; 
sixth  (1228-1229),  led  by  Frederick  II.  of  Ger- 
many; seventh  and  eighth  (1248-1254  and  126S- 
1270),  to  satisfy  the  religious  scruples  of  Louis 
IX.  of  France.  Although  the  Crusades  did  not 
accomplish  their  main  object,  and  the  "Holy 
City"  remained  finally  in  tne  hands  of  the 
"Infidels,"  they  yet  called  forth  an  amount  of 
enterprise  that  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence 
upon  modem  civilization.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  cost  many  millions  of  lives,  and  the  deeds 
that  were  done  during  the  Crusades  in  the  sacred 
name  of  Christ  would  be  altogether  repugnant 
to  all  modem  ideas  of  religion  or  even  of  human- 
ity.  The  name  Crusades  was  derived  from  the 
symbol  of  the  cross,  which  the  warriors  engaged 
in  them  wore  over  their  armor. 

Cuba^  spoken  of  as  the  "Queen  of  the  An- 
tilles," was  discovered  by  Colmnbus  in   1492, 
the  discoverer  calling  it  "the  most  beautiful 
land  that  eyes  ever  beheld."    It  was  first  settled 
by  Spaniards  at  Baracoa  in    1511.     Havana, 
first  settled  in  1519,  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
I  the  French  in  1538,  and  again  in  1554.     For 
,  about  one  and  a  half  centuries,  Cuba  was  in 
I  constant  danger  from  French,  Dutch,  Ekifijish, 
'  and  West  Indian  filibusters.     In  1762,  the  Eng- 
'  lish,    under    Lord    Albemarie,    took    Havana, 
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which,  however,  was  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  next  more  tables,  altogether  making  the  famous 
year  restored  to  Spain.  From  1789  to  1845,  i  Twelve  Tablea,  which  were,  from  that  time,  the 
the  island  was  a  vast  slave-trading  center,  foundation  of  all  Roman  law.  The  second  body 
Negro  insurrections  occurred  in  1845  and  1848.  of  decemvirs  attempted  to  prolong  their  period 
Id  the  latter  year  the  United  States  offered  |  of  office,  conunittea  some  acts  of  violence,  and 
$100,000,000  to  Spain  for  the  island.  Rebel-  altogether  gave  such  dissatisfaction,  that  they 
lions  against  S^mish  rule  broke  out  in  1849  '  were  dissolved.  The  traditionary  history  of  the 
and  in  1868.  They  were  put  down  after  long  *  decemviri  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  There 
campaigns;  another  insurrection,  begun  in  1895, ,  were  other  decemvirs,  who  were  appointed  for 
gained  formidable  propoKions  by  1898.  The  judicial  and  other  piuposes. 
United  States  battleship  ''Maine^^'  while  on  a'  Defenestration  of  Prairuey  The 
friendly  visit,  was  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor,  i  (May  23,  1618).  That  is,  the  ejection  out  of  win- 
February  15,  1898,  and  on  April  19th,  the  Con-  i  dows  by  the  Bohemians.  The  Bohemians  had 
gress  of  the  United  States  adopted  resolutions  |  two  Protestant  churches,  one  in  the  diocese  of 
declaring  Cuba  independent.  War  with  Spain  •  Prague,  and  the  other  in  the  territory  of  the 
began  at  once.  Cervera's  Spanish  fleet  was  abbot  of  Braunau.  The  Archbishop  of  Prague 
destroyed  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July  3d,  and  and  the  abbot  pulled  down  these  reformed 
Santiago  and  its  larse  army  were  surrendered  ,  churches,  and  when  the  Protestants  remonstrated 
on  July  17th.  The  leading  military  events  of  they  were  told  it  was  the  kind's  pleasure.  So 
the  war,  so  far  as  Cuba  was  concerned,  were  the  |  Count  Thum  of  Bohemia  headed  a  deputation, 
fi^ts  at  £1  Caney  and  San  Juan,  the  battle  at '  which  went  to  the  royal  castle  of  Prague  to  lay 
&ntiago,  and  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet. '  their  grievance  before  the  king.  Being  admitted 
A  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  in  into  the  council  hall,  they  were  so  insolently 
November,  1900,  and  adopted  a  constitution  received  that  they  threw  two  of  the  councillors 
providing  for  a  republican  form  of  govern-  and  the  kind's  private  secretary  out  of  the  win- 
ment.  with  a  president,  vice-president,  senate,  (Unos  into  the  moat.  This  was  the  beginning 
and  house  of  representatives.  Thereupon,  the  ,  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
United  States  Congress  authorized  the  transfer  Delaware.  Though  the  State  was  first 
of  the  government  to  the  people  of  Cuba  on  '  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  1609,  Lord  Delaware, 
condition  that:  (1)  No  treaty  snould  be  made  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  visited  it  the  foUow- 
with  anv  other  foreign  power  impairing  the  ing  year,  and  afterward  gave  name  to  it,  claimed 
independence  of  Cuba,  or  allowing  militar^r  or  >  it  on  behalf  of  England.  In  1637,  colonies  were 
naval  occupation  of  the  island;  (2)  the  United  planted  near  Wilmington  by  the  Swedish  East 
States  should  have  the  ri^ht  to  intervene  for  India  Company,  which  brought  on  a  conflict 
the  discharge  of  her  obligations  under  the  Treaty  with  the  Dutch  and  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
of  Paris;  (3)  the  United  States  should  have  Swedes  in  1655.  When  New  Netherlands  was 
certain  naval  stations  (at  Bahia  Honda  and  conquered  by  the  Englbh,  this  territory  went 
Guantanamo).  These  conditions  were  included  with  it.  William  Penn,  having  received  the 
in  the  Law  of  Constitution,  and  confirmed  in  Pennsylvania  grant,  secured,  also,  from  the  Duke 
the  permanent  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  of  York  rights  over  Delaware  by  patent,  and 
United  States,  which  was  signed  in  May,  1903.   until  the  Involution  the  territory  was  governed 

The  formal  transfer  of  the  government  to  the  under  the  same  proprietary.  In  1776,  the  people 
Cuban  authorities  took  place  on  May  20,  1902.  declared  themselves  an  independent  State,  and 
Tomas  Estrada  Palma  was  elected  first  presi-  as  such  fought  in  the  Continental  ranks.  Dela- 
dent,  and  Luis  E^steves,  vice-president.  An  ware  was  tne  first  State  to  ratify  the  Federal 
insurrection  broke  out  in  August,  1906,  and  led  Constitution,  and  its  own  constitution,  adopted 
to  American  intervention  and  the  appointment  in  1792,  still  forms  the  fundamental  law.  It 
of  Hon.  Charles  E.  Magoon  as  provisional  was  a  slave  State,  but  sided  with  the  Union  in 
governor.  1861^5. 

Czar,  Tsar,  Tzar  (zahr),  JRuss.  tsar].  Deluffe.  The  Deluge  was  threatened  in  the 
The  Sclavonic  form  of  Ccesar,  the  title  assumed  year  of  the  world  1536,  and  began  December  7, 
by  the  emperors  of  Russia,  borne  first  by  Ivan  II.  1656,  and  continued  377  days.  (Genesis  vi,  vii, 
in  1579,  as  Czar  of  Muscovy.  The  eldest  son  of  viii.)  The  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat,  May  6, 
the  czar  was  called  Czarovicz,  or,  as  we  usually  1657,  and  Noah  left  the  ark  December  18th, 
write  it,  Czaravitschf  or  Cesarowitch;  but  this  following.  The  year  corresponds  with  that  of 
appellation  was  discontinued  after  the  murder  i  2348  B.  C.  The  following  are  the  epochs  of  the 
01  Alexis,  the  son  of  Peter  the  Great,  until  Deluge,  according  to  Dr.  Hales: 
revived  by  Paul  I.  in  1799,  in  favor  of  his  second  B.  C.  B.  C. 

son,  Constantine.    The  consort  of   the  czar  is  Septuagint, .    .    .  3246    Clinton, 2482 

termed  czarina,  Jackson,  .    ,    .    .3170    Play  fair,    ....  2352 

l>ecem\iri  (de-shn've-re).    A  body  of  men   Hales, 3155    Usher  and  E.  Bible,  2348 

who  were  elected  by  the  patricians,  B.  C.  451,  Josephus,.  .  .  .  3146  Marsham, ....  2344 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  body  of  laws,  Persian,  .  .  .  .3103  Petavius,  ....  2329 
founded  on  the  most  approved  institutions  of  \  Hindoo,  ....  3102  Strauchius,  .  .  .  2293 
Greece.  They  compiled  a  code,  which  they  in-  Samaritan,  .  .  .  2998  Hebrew,  ....  2288 
scribed  on  ten  tables,  and  stated  that  their  Howard,  .  .  .  .2698  Vulvar  Jewish, .  .  2104 
labors  were  not  yet  complete.  Next  year.  In  the  reign  of  Ogyges,  Kine  of  Attica,  1764 
Uierefore,  another  body  of  ten,  which  probably  B.  C,  a  deluge  so  inundated  Attica  that  it  lay 
mduded  some  of  the  patricians,  was  appointed  waste  for  nearly  200  years.  Buffon  thinks  that 
with  the  same  powers;    and  these  added  two   the  Hebrew  and  Grecian  deluges  were  the  same, 
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and  arose  from  the  Atlantic  and  Bosporus  burst- 
ing into  the  Valley  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  in  Thessaly  is  placed 
1503  B.  C.  according  to  Eusebius.  It  was  often 
confounded  by  the  ancients  with  the  eeneiul 
flood  but  considered  to  be  merely  a  locel  inun- 
dation occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
River  Pineus  whose  course  was  stopp^  by  an 
earthquake  between  the  Mounts  01>inpus  and 
Ossa.  Deucalion,  who  then  reigned  in  Thessaly, 
with  his  wife  Pyrrha  and  some  of  their  subjects, 
are  stated  to  have  saved  themselves  by  climbing 
up  Mount  Parnassus. 

Denmark.  The  Kymri  were  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  and  made 
themselves  formidable  to  the  Romans  100  years 
B.  C.  To  them  succeeded  the  Goths  who, 
under  their  mythical  leader,  Odin,  established 
their  rule  over  the  Scandinavian  lands.  Odin's 
son,  Skjold,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first 
ruler  of  Denmark;  but  the  little  that  is  known 
of  Danish  historv  in  these  remote  ages  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  country  was  split  up  into 
many  small  territories,  whose  inhabitants  lived 
by  piracy.  The  people  were  divided  into 
"Bdnder  "  and  "Traelle,"  freemen  and  bondmen. 
The  former  busied  themselves  with  war  and 
**  Vikingetoff,"  or  piracy,  and  the  government 
of  the  lana;  while  to  the  latter  were  left  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  tilling 
the  soil.  The  mission  of  Ansgarius  the  Apostle 
of  the  North  to  South  Jutland,  in  826,  when  he 
baptized  Harald  Klack,  one  of  the  Smaa  Kongar, 
or  the  little  kings  of  Denmark,  was  the  means 
of  first  opening  the  Danish  territories  to  the 
knowledge  of  tne  more  civilized  nations.  The 
country  was  soon  torn  by  civil  dissensions  be- 
tween the  adherents  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
faith.  Gorm  the  Old,  the  first  authentic  King 
of  Denmark,  the  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity, 
died  in  935,  after  having  subjugated  the  several 
territories  to  his  sway ;  and,  although  his  death 
save  fresh  vigor  to  the  diffusion  of  the  new 
faith,  paganism  kept  its  ground  for  200  years 
longer,  and  numbered  among  its  adherents  many 
of  those  half-mythical  heroes,  whose  deeds  are 
celebrated  in  the  Eddas  and  the  Kaempeviser  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  success  that  attended  the 
piratical  incursions  of  the  Northmen  drew  them 
from  their  own  homes;  and,  while  Gorm's 
descendants,  Svend  and  Knud,  were  reigning  in 
England,  Denmark  was  left  a  prey  to  anarchy. 
On  the  extinction  of  Knud's  aynasty,  in  1042, 
his  sister's  son,  Svend  Estridsen,  ascended  the 
throne.  Internal  dissensions  and  external  wars 
weakened  the  country,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
feudal  system  raised  up  a  powerful  nobility  and 
ground  down  the  once  free  people  to  a  condition 
of  oppressed  serfa^.  Valdemar  I.,  by  the  help 
of  his  great  minister,  Axel  Hvide,  known  in 
history  as  Bishop  Absalon,  subjugated  the 
Wends  of  ROgen  and  Pomerania,  and  forced 
them,  in  1168,  to  renounce  the  faith  of  their 
god,  Svantevit,  and  accept  Christianity.  During 
the  time  of  Knud  VI.,  and  in  the  earlv  part  of 
the  reign  of  Valdemar  II. —  sons  of  Valdemar  I. 
—  the  conquest  of  Denmark  extended  so  far 
into  German  and  Wendic  lands  that  the  Baltic 
was  little  more  than  an  inland  Danish  sea.  The 
jealousy  of  the  German  princes  and  the  treachery 


of  his  vassals  combined  to  rob  Valdemar  II.  of 
these  brilliant  family  conquests.  His  death,  in 
1241,  was  followed  by  a  century  of  anarchy  and 
inglorious  decadence  of  the  authority  of  the 
crown,  during  which  the  kingdom  was  brought 
to  the  brink  of  annihilation  under  the  vicious 
rule  of  his  sons  and  grandsons.  Under  his 
great-grandson,  Valdemar  III.,  the  last  of  the 
EstricSen  hne,  Denmark  made  a  quick  but 
transient  recovery  of  the  conquests  of  the  older  * 
Valdemars,  and  the  national  laws  were  collected 
into  a  well-digested,  comprehensive  code.  From 
his  death,  in  1375,  till  1412,  his  daughter,  the 
great  Margaret,  first  as  regent  for  her  only  and 
early  lost  son,  Olaf,  and  later  as  sole  monarch, 
ruled,  not  only  Denmark,  but,  in  course  of  time, 
also  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  such  consummate 
tact,  and  with  so  light  yet  firm  a  hand,  that,  for 
once  in  the  course  of  their  history,  the  three 
rival  Scandinavian  kingdoms  were  content  to 
act  in  harmony.  Margaret's  successor,  Erick, 
the  son  of  her  niece,  Tor  whose  sake  she  had 
blended  the  three  sovereignties  into  one,  undid 
her  glorious  work  with  fatal  rapidity,  and  after 
an  inglorious  war  of  twenty-five  years  with  his 
vassals,  the  Counts-dukes  of  Schleswick-Holstein, 
he  lost  the  allegiance  and  the  crowns  of  his  tnple 
kingdom,  and  ended  his  disastrous  existence  in 
misery  and  obscurity.  After  the  short  reign  of 
his  nephew,  Christopher  of  Bavaria,  the  Danes, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1448,  a^ain  ezei^ 
cised  their  long-dormant  ri^ht  of  election  to  the 
throne,  and  chose  for  their  king  Christian  of 
Oldenburg,  a  descendant  of  the  old  royal  family 
through  his  maternal  ancestress,  Rikissa^  the 
great-granddaughter  of  Valdemar  II.  Christian 
1.,  the  father  of  the  Oldenburg  line,  which  con- 
tinued unbroken  till  the  death  of  the  late  King 
of  Denmark,  Frederick  VII.,  in  1863,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Schleswick-Holstein  troubles, 
which,  after  maturing  for  centuries,  have  ended 
in  our  own  day  in  dismembering  the  Danish 
monarchy^  The  insane  tyranny  of  the  other- 
wise able  and  enlightened  Christian  II.  cost  him 
his  throne.  Christian  III.,  in  whose  reign  the 
Reformation  was  established,  united  the  Schles- 
wick-Holstein duchies  in  perpetuity  to  the 
Crown  in  1533.  Frederick  II.,  who  increased 
the  embarrassments  connected  with  the  crown 
appanages,  by  making  additional  partitions  in 
favor  ofhis  brother  (the  founder  of  the  Holstein- 
Sonderburg  family),  was  succeeded  by  Christian 
IV.,  1588,  who  was  the  ablest  of  Danish  rulers. 
His  liberal  policy  was,  however,  cramped  by  the 
nobles,  by  whose  supineness  Denmark  lost  all 
the  possessions  she  had  hitherto  retained  in 
Sweden.  The  national  abasement  which  fol- 
I  lowed  led,  in  1660,  under  Christian's  son,  Fred- 
erick III.,  to  the  rising  of  the  people  against  the 
nobles,  and  their  surrender  into  the  hands  of 
the  king  of  the  supreme  power.  For  the  next 
100  years  the  peasantry  were  kept  in  serfage 
and  the  middle  classes  depressed.  The  abolition 
of  serfage  was  begun  by  Christian  VII.  in  1767; 
it  was  extended  to  the  duchies  in  1804.  The 
reign  of  Christian's  son,  Frederick  VI.,  brought 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Frederick  VII.  half  his  subjects  were  in 
open  rebellion  against  him.  The  liberal  consti- 
tution granted  by  the  king  fully  satisfied  his 
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subjects  in  Denmaric  proper,  but  the  disaffection 
still  smoldered  in  the  duchies.  On  the  death, 
in  1863,  of  Frederick  VII.,  Prince  Christian 
of  Schleswick-Holstein-GlQcksborg  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  title  of  Christian  IX.  In  1906, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter.  King  Frederick  VIII. 
succeeded  his  father. 

Deposed  Kings  of  England.  (1)  Be- 
fore  the  Conquest:  Sigebert  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  755; 
Alcred  of  Northumbria,  774;  Ethelred  I.,  779; 
Eardwulf  and  Ethelwulf,  857;  Edwy,  957; 
Ethelred  II.,  1013;  Hardicanute,  son  of  Canute, 
1037.  (2)  Since  the  Conquest:  Edward  II.,  1327 ; 
Richard  IL,  1399;  Henry  VL,  1460;  James  II., 
1688.  Euphemistically  called  his  "abdication,'' 
Charles  I.  was  not  only  deposed  but  tried  for 
treason  a^nst  his  parliament  and  beheaded; 
Charles  IT.  was  not  exactly  deposed,  but  he  was 
kept  from  the  crown  during  the  Conamonwealth. 
The  most  absolute  and  tyrannical  of  British 
soyerei^;n8  have  been  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
dynasties,  but  Wales  and  Scotland  are  eminently 
democratic.  The  Stuarts  claimed  the  "rirfit 
divine"  of  kings,  but  James  I.  and  Charles  il. 
did  no  honor  to  the  ds^. 

Deposed  Kings  of  Franee.  Louis 
XVI.,  like  Charles  I.,  was  not  only  deposed  but 
executed,  1793;  Napoleon  I.  (emperor)  was  twice 
deposed,  1814,  1815;.  Charles  X.  (1830),  like 
James  II.,  is  said  to  have  "abdicated";  Louis- 
Philippe  (1848),  also  said  to  have  ''abdicated"; 
Napoleon  III.,  1872. 

Dictator  {dVc-t&Uiir),  A  magistrate  ap- 
pointed in  times  of  exigency  and  peril,  and  in- 
vested with  extraordinary  powers.  Thev  acted 
as  generals-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  could 
declare  war  or  make  peace  at  their  pleasure. 
They  were  originally  selected  from  the  patrician 
order,  the  first  having  been  Titus  Laertms,  B.  C. 
501.  In  B.  C.  356,  nowever,  the  office  of  dic- 
tator was  thrown  open  to  the  plebeians,  and 
Marcius  Rutilus,  one  of  that  class,  received  the 
appointment.  For  the  space  of  400  years  this 
office  was  regarded  with  veneration,  till  Sylla 
and  (Caesar,  b^  becoming  perpetual  dictator, 
converted  it  mto  an  engine  of  tyranny,  ana 
rendered  the  very  name  odious.  Hence,  it 
became  extinguished  by  decree  of  Mark  Antony, 
B.  C.  44. 

Directory,  Tlie.  "Le  Directoire,"  the 
executive  of  the  Constitution  of  Year  III. 
(October  27,  1795— November  9,  1799).  The 
legislature  consisted  of  two  houses,  the  Council 
of  Elders  and  the  Council  of  500.  The  number 
of  the  directors  was  five,  named  by  the  two 
councils,  and  they  were  elected  for  five  jrears, 
without  power  of  reflection.  They  appointed 
the  ministers  and  les  g6n6raux-en-chef.  Abol- 
ished by  Napoleon  in  November,  1799. 

The  military  glory  of  France  was  never  greater 
than  in  the  Directory.  It  had  for  its  conunand- 
ers,  Bonaparte,  Kl^ber,  Desaix,  Mass^na,  and 
Moreau. 

District  of  Columbia.  The  region  of 
the  Potomac  River  was  originally  a  favorite 
camping  and  fishing  groimd  of  several  Indian 
trib^  who  lived  in  its  vicinity,  and  was  called 
by  them  the  "River  ot  Swans."  As  early  as 
1660,  a  portion  of  the  tract  was  purchased  by 
an  Enghshman  nanied  Pope,  who  named  the 


whole  tract  Rome,  a  stream  running  through  it 
the  Tiber,  and  the  principal  eminence,  on  which 
the  capitol  now  stands,  Capitoline  Hill,  and 
signed  all  his  letters  and  documents  "The  Pope 
of  Rome."  Some  thirty  years  prior  to  this,  the 
Potomac  had  been  explored  as  far  as  Little  Falls, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
by  an  Indian  trader  named  William  Fleet,  with 
whom  Leonard  Calvert  treated.  1634.  The 
Colonial  Congress,  for  a  number  of  years  follow- 
ing its  organization,  had  no  permanent  seat. 
The  session  of  1783  was  begun  in  Philadelphia, 
but,  being  disturbed  by  a  riotous  demand  of  the 
soldiers  for  tlieir*  overdue  pay.  Congress  ad- 
journed first  to  Princeton,  thence  to  Annapolis, 
and,  subsequently,  to  New  York.  The  question 
of  a  permanent  seat  of  government,  to  be  en- 
tirely under  federal  authority,  which  had  been 
broached  several  times,  was  then  considered  to 
be  ur^nt;  and  when  the  proposed  Federal  Con- 
stitution was  being  drafted  (1787)  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  Art.  I,  Sec.  8,  establishing  the  power 
of  Congress  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  over 
such  a  district  as  might  subsequently  be  ceded 
to  the  government  by  particular  States  for  a 
seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
As  soon  as  the  intention  of  Congress  to  select  a 
site  was  known,  the  State  of  Maryland  ceded 
sixty  square  miles  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and 
I  the  State  of  Virginia  forty  square  miles  on  the 
other,  to  constitute  the  federal  district.  The 
I  site  of  the  national  capital  was  selected  in  1790, 
I  and  the  first  stone  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  was  set  at  Jones'  Point, 
below  Alexandria,  April  15,  1791.  The  com- 
I  missioners  appointed  to  lay  out  the  district 
agreed  that  it  should  be  called  "  The  Territory 
!  of  Columbia,"  and  the  federal  city  "The  City 
I  of  Washington."  The  city  was  laid  out  in 
I  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Maior  L'Enfant, 
I  a  French  officer  and  engineer  who  had  been 
I  wounded  at  Savannah,  and  who  was  one  of 
I  Washington's  favorite  officers.  Public  buildings 
I  were  erected,  and  official  possession  was  taken, 
I  1800,  when  Congress  removed  from  Philadelphia 
and  began  holding  its  sessions  there.  Suose- 
quently,  the  whole  territory  was  styled  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  memory  of  Christopher 
Columbus.  In  1846,  the  area  of  100  square 
miles  was  reduced  to  sixty-four  square  miles  by 
retrocession  to  Virginia  of  the  section  previously 
included  within  the  bounds  of  that  State.  Pre- 
vious to  1871,  legislative  power  was  exercised 
directly  by  Congress.  An  act  adopted  that  year 
established  a  territorial  form  of  government, 
and  ffave  the  citizens  representation  in  Congress 
for  the  first  time.  The  charters  of  Georgetown, 
incorporated  December  25,  1789,  and  Washing- 
ton, incorporated  May  3,  1802,  were  repealed 
by  the  act,  though  both  were  allowed  to  bear 
the  name  of  "  city,"  and  the  corporations  of  the 
cities  as  well  as  that  of  Washington  County, 
were  merged  into  the  new  government.  Alex- 
ander R.  Shepherd  became  president  of  the 
Citizens'  Reform  Association,  1870,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  under  the 
new  government,  1871,  and  governor  of  the 
district,  1873.  In  1874,  the  territorial  govern- 
ment was  abolished,  and  since  then  all  the  public 
affairs  of  the  district  have  been  managed  by  a 
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board  of  three  commissioners  acting  directly 
under  the  legislation  of  Congress. 
Divine    Riglit    of    Kings,  Tlie.    A 

Seventeenth  Centurv  dogma,  implying  the  be- 
lief that  kings  hold  their  office  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  are  the  earthly  representatives  of 
Deity.  So  they  are  in  a  tneocracy  like  Judsea 
and  the  popedom.  The  dogma  was  sanctioned 
in  the  book  of  the  Canons  ofConvocation,  1604 ; 
biit  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  1689,  the  rieht  of  the 
people  to  depose  the  monarch,  to  change  the 
order  of  succession^  and  to  confer  the  throne 
on  whom  they  thmk  proper  is  distinctly  set 
forth. 

Dominican  Republic,  or  Santo 
Domingo.  A  state  formed  by  the  Spanish, 
or  eastern  section  of  Hayti.  Spain,  in  1697,  sur- 
rendered to  France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick, 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  retaining  the 
remainder  down  to  1795.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned, however,  the  Spanish  portion  became 
nominally  French.  In  1814,  the  West  having 
vindicated  its  independence^  France  formally 
relinquished,  in  favor  of  Spam,  all  claim  to  the 
East.  In  1822,  the  colony,  in  imitation  of  the 
continental  possessions,  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  mother-country,  to  link  itself,  more  or  less 
closely,  with  its  African  neighbors.  But  in  or 
about  1843,  it  assumed  a  separate  standins  as 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  anarch}^  of  wnich 
it  exchanged  in  1861  for  the  despotism  of  its 
former  masters.  In  1863,  it  again  revolted,  and 
Spain  gave  up  the  possession,  and  the  republic 
has  since  mamtained  a  troubled  existence.  In 
1907,  a  treaty  between  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  the  United  States  was  ratified,  under  which 
the  latter  will  collect  the  customs  revenues, 
assist  the  Dominican  Government  to  maintain 
peace,  and  act  as  intermediary  between  the 
republic  and  its  foreign  creditors. 

Dorr  Rebellion.  In  1840,  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island  were  the  only  States  that 
were  still  governed  by  their  colonial  charters. 
The  charter  of  the  latter  State,  imposing,  as  it 
did,  a  property  qualification  so  high  as  to  dis- 
franchise two-thirds  of  the  citizens,  was  ex- 
tremely unpopular.  A  proposition  of  Thomas 
W.  Dorr,  of  Providence,  to  extend  the  franchise 
was  voted  down.  Dorr  then  took  to  agitation, 
and  finall}[  a  convention  prepared  a  constitution 
and  submitted  it  to  a  popular  vote.  Its  sup- 
porters claimed  a  majontv  for  it,  which  its  op- 
ponents, known  as  the  law  and  order  party, 
denied.  Nevertheless,  in  1842,  the  constitution 
was  proclaimed  to  be  in  force.  An  election  was 
held  under  it,  only  the  suffrage  party  partici- 
pating. Dorr  was  elected  governor.  Tne  suf- 
frage legislature  assembled  at  Providence  with 
Thomas  W.  Dorr  as  governor;  the  charter 
legislature  at  Newport,  with  Samuel  W.  King 
as  governor.  After  transacting  some  business 
the  suffrage  legislature  adjourned.  The  charter 
legislature  authorized  the  governor  to  take 
energetic  steps,  and  an  appeal  for  aid  was  made 
to  the  National  Government.  The  suffragists 
attempted  armed  resistance,  but  were  dispersed. 
Dorr  ned,  but  soon  returned  and  gave  himself  up. 
He  was  convicted  of  high  treason  in  1844,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  was  par- 
doned in  1847,  and  in  1852  was  restored  to  his 


civil  rights.  The  charter  party  soon  after  the 
rebellion  proposed  a  new  constitution,  largely 
extending  the  suffrage,  which  was  carried  and 
went  into  effect  in  May,  1843. 

Druids.  The  priests  of  the  Celts  of  Gaul 
and  Britain.  According  to  Julius  Csesar,  tbev 
possessed  the  neatest  authority  among  the  Cel- 
tic nations.  Thev  had  some  knowlec^  of 
geometry,  natural  philosophy,  etc.,  superin- 
tended the  affairs  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
performed  the  oflBce  of  judges.  They  nad  a 
common  superior,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  votes  from  their  own  number,  and  who  en- 
joyed his  dignity  for  life.  They  took  unusual 
care  to  fence  themselves  round  with  mysteries, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  cherished  doctrines 
unknown  to  the  common  people;  but  that  they 
had  a  great  secret  philosophy  which  was  handed 
down  Dy  oral  traidition  is  very  unlikely.  Of 
their  religious  doctrines  little  is  known.  Human 
sacrifice  was  one  of  their  characteristic  rites,  the 
victims  being  usually  prisoners  of  war. 

Eastern  Empire.  Conmienced  under 
Valens,  A.  D.  364,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Constantine  XIII.,  the  last  Christian 
emperor,  in  1453.  Mahomet  II.  resolved  to 
dethrone  him  and  possess  himself  of  Constan- 
tinople; he  laid  siege  to  that  city  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  took  it  by  assault  after  it  had 
held  out  fifty-eight  days.  The  unfortunate 
emperor,  seeing  the  Turks  enter  bv  the  breaches, 
threw  himself  mto  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  cut  to  pieces;  the  children  of  the  imperial 
house  were  massacred  by  the  soldiers,  and  the 
women  reserved  to  gratify  the  lust  of  the  con- 
Queror;  and  thus  terminated  the  dynasty  of 
tne  Constantines,  and  commenced  the  present 
enapire  of  Turkey,  May  29,  1453. 

Ecuador.  After  the  conquest  of  the  Inca 
dominions,  the  Kingdom  of  Quito  was  made  a 
presidency  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  and  re- 
mained under  Spanish  rule  from  1533  to  1822. 
In  1809,  it  revolted,  and  after  many  fruitless 
struggles  achieved  its  independence  by  the  battle 
of  Pichincha,  May  22,  1822.  The  territory  was 
incorporated  into  the  Republic  of  Colombia,  on 
the  ciisruption  of  which,  in  1831,  it  became  an 
independent  republic  under  the  name  of  Ecuador. 
But  a  series  of  civil  wars  ensued,  lasting  almost 
without  intermission  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
From  1852  to  1858,  desultory  hostilities  existed 
with  Peru.  War  was  declared  against  New 
Granada.  November  20,  1863,  and  the  Ecua- 
dorian army  was  routed.  In  August,  1868,  a 
very  destructive  earthquake  occurred.  In  1869, 
Garcia  Moreno,  the  head  of  the  clerical  party, 
overthrew  the  government.  He  was  assassi- 
nated in  1875,  and  Dr.  Antonio  Borrero,  the 
candidate  of  the  non-ofl5cial  party,  was  elected 
president.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  a 
president  elected,  and  until  1884  tne  republic 
enjoyed  a  reasonably  peaceable  government.  In 
1884,  another  constitution  was  formed,  which, 
with  modifications,  in  1887  and  1897,  has  since 
been  in  force. 

Edict  of  Nantes  {ndnts,  Fr.  ndrU).    This 

was  the  celebrated  edict  by  which  Henry  IV.  of 

I  France  granted  toleration  to  his  Protestant  sub- 

I  iects,  in  1598.  1 1  was  revoked  by  Louis  XI  V.,Octo- 

ber  24,  1685.     This  bad  and  unjust  policy  lost  to 
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France  800,000  Protestants,  and  gave  to  England 
(part  of  these)  50,000  industrious  artisans.  Some 
tnousands,  who  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
manufacturing  silks,  settled  in  Spitalfields,  where 
their  descencmnts  yet  remain:  others  planted 
themselves  in  Soho  and  St.  Giles's,  and  pursued 
the  art  of  making  crystal  glasses,  and  various 
fine  works  in  which  they  excelled;  among  these, 
jewelry,  then  little  imderstood  in  England. 

Egrypt.  The  Egyptians  are  the  earliest 
people  known  to  us  as  a  nation.  When  Abra- 
ham entered  the  Delta  from  Canaan,  they  had 
been  long  enjo^Wng  the  advantages  of  a  settled 
government.  They  had  built  cities,  invented 
hieroglyphic  signs,  and  improved  them  into 
^Uabic  writing,  and  almost  into  an  alphabet. 
They  had  invented  records,  and  wrote  their 
kings'  names  and  actions  on  the  massive  temples 
which  they  raised.  The  arrangement  of  E^^ 
tian  chronology  is  still  a  mucn-disputed  point 
amongst  scholars.  A  list  of  the  kin^  of  Egypt, 
arranged  in  thirty  dynasties,  was  given  by  the 
Priest  Manetho  (about  250  B.  C),  and  this 
division  is  still  used.  His  list,  however,  is  in  a 
very  corrupt  condition  and  his  method  is  not 
strictly  chronological.  Hence,  in  the  various 
systems  of  chronology  adopted  by  Egyptolo- 
gists the  dates  assigned  to  Mena  (or  Menes) 
vary  from  5702  to  2440  B.  C.  According  to 
tradition,  Mena  formed  the  old  Empire  of  Eg3rpt 
and  founded  its  cai^ital  Memphis.  The  Fourth 
Dynasty  is  distinguished  as  tne  "Pyramid  Dy- 
nasty." Three  of  its  kings,  Khufu,  Khafra,  and 
Menkaura  (according  to  Herodotus,  Cheops, 
Chtphren,  and  Mykerinas),  built  the  largest 
p>Tamids.  The  date  assigned  to  these  kines  in 
the  chronology  of  Lepsius  is  2800-2700.  About 
2400  the  government  of  the  empire  seems  to 
have  been  transferred  from  Mempnis  to  Thebes, 
and  with  the  beginning  of  Dynasty  Twelve,  the 
Theban  line  was  firmly  established.  The  chief 
princes  of  this  djTiasty  are  Amenemhat  I. 
(2380),  who  seems  to  have  extended  the  power 
of  E^pt  over  a  part  of  Nubia;  Usurtasan  I., 
who  made  further  conquests  in  this  direction - 
and  Amenemhat  III.  (2179),  who  constructea 
Lake  Men  (Moeris),  a  large  reservoir  for  regu- 
lating the  water  supply  of  the  Nile.  About 
2100,  Egypt  was  conquered  by  the  Hyksos,  or 
shepherd  kings,  who  invaded  E^ypt  from  the 
east  and  established  their  capital  at  Tanis 
(Zoan).  The  Theban  princes  seem,  however,  to 
have  preserved  a  state  of  semi-independence, 
and  at  last  a  revolt  commenced  which  ended 
by  the  shepherd  kings  being  completely  driven 
out  of  Egyp^  ^y  King  A^hmes  (Amftsis)  of 
Thebes  (about  1600),  the  first  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty.  With  Aahmes  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  shepherd  kings  began  the  reigns  of  those 
great  Tneban  kings  who  built  the  magnificent 
temples  and  palaces  at  Thebes.  The  kings  of 
the  other  parts  of  Egypt  sank  to  the  ramc  of 
sovereign  priests.  Thutmes  (or  Thothmosis  II.) 
added  Memphis  to  his  dominions  by  his  marriage 
with  Queen  Nitocris.  Under  Thutmes  III.  and 
his  successors  there  were  successful  expeditions 
against  the  Syrians  and  the  Ethiopians.  Amen- 
hotep  III.  set  up  his  two  gigantic  statues  in  the 
plain  of  Thebes,  one  of  which  the  Greeks  called 
the  musical  statue  of  Memnon.    The  Rames- 


sides  form  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.     They  com- 
mence with  Ramses  I.,  who  seems  to  have  been 
of  Lower  Egyptian  extraction.     His  grandson, 
the  great  Ramises  II.,  or  Sesostris,  was  successful 
against    the    neighboring   Arabs,    and    covered 
^ypt  with  magnificent  Duildings.     Ramses  II. 
was  probably  tne  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the 
Hebrews,  and  the  exodus  may  have  occurred 
under  his  successor,  Meneptah,  or  Merenptah. 
Under  the  later  Ramessides  the  Eg3rptian  Em- 
pire began  to  decav.     A  new  dynasty.  Twenty- 
first,  came  to  the  throne  with  Kln^  Hirhor.   The 
seat  of  their  power  was  Tanis  m  the  Delta. 
During  this  period  a  great  number  of  foreigners, 
Libyans  as  well  as  Asiatics,  established  them- 
selves in  Egypt.     About  961,  Sheshenk  I.,  the 
Shishak  of  tne  Bible,  of  a  Shemite  family  from 
Bubastis,  established  a  new  dynasty  (Twenty- 
second).    He   attempted   to   restore   Egyptian 
rule  in  the  East,  and  conauered  and  plundered 
Jerusalem.    After  his  deatn.  Egypt  was  torn  by 
civil  wars,  and  eventually  tne  Ethiopians  under 
Shabak    (Sabako)    conquered    it    (Twenty-fifth 
Dynasty).    For  a  time  it  was  subject  alternately 
to  Ethiopian  and  Assyrian  princes,  but  in  the 
Seventh  Century  the  kings  of  Sais  once  more 
restored   its   independence    and   prosperity    to 
Egypt.     Psamethik  I.   (Psammetichus)  warred 
successfully  in  Syria  and  Palestine.     King  Nekho 
(610-594)  defeated  Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  but 
his  further  progress  was  checked  by  Nebuchad- 
I  nezzar.     His    sailors    circumnavigated    Africa. 
Uahbra  (the  Greek  Apries,  the  Hophrah  of  the 
Bible) ;  and  Aahmes  II.  (Greek  Amftsis)  followed. 
'  About  523,  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  overran 
I  Egypt  and  made  it  a  Persian  province.    During 
I  the  reign  of  Cambyses  the  Egyptians  suffered 
'  much  oppression.     After  the  Persian  defeat  at 
I  Marathon,   the  Egyptians  rose  and   recovered 
their  independence  for  a  short  time,  but  were 
again  suboued,  and,  in  spite  of  two  other  revolts, 
Egypt  remained  a  Persian  province  till  Persia 
itself  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
I  B.  C.  332.     Egypt  now  became  a  Greek  state, 
many  Greeks  mtving  been  already  settled  in  the 
country,  and  the  I^ptians  were  treated  as  an 
'  inferior  race.    Alexandria  was  founded  as  the 
t  new  Greek  capital.     On  Alexander's  death,  his 
general,  Ptolemy,  took  possession  of  the  throne 
'  and  became  the  first  of  a  Greek  D3masty  that 
I  for  three  hundred  years  made  Egypt  one  of  the 
j  chief  kingdoms  of  the  world.     The  Ptolemies 
'  were  magnificent  patrons  of  letters  and  arts. 
Theocritus,  Callimachus,  Euclid  the  geometri- 
cian, the  astronomers  Eratosthenes  and  Aratus, 
i  etc.,  flourished  under  their  rule.     But  while  the 
Alexandrian  Greeks  managed  to  keep  down  the 
native  Egyptians,  they  were  themselves  sinking 
imder  the  Romans,     rtolemy  Auletes  went  to 
'  Rome  to  ask  help  against  his  subjects,  and  the 
famous  Cleopatra  maintained  her  power  only 
through  her  personal  influence  with  Julius  Csesar 
,  and   Mark   Antony.     On   the   defeat   of   Mark 
Antony  by  Augustus,  B.  C.  30,  Egypt  became 
1  a  province  of  Rome.     It  was  still  a  Greek  state, 
and   Alexandria  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek 
I  learning  and  science.     On  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity the  old  Egyptian  doctrines  lost  their 
I  sway.    Now  arose  in  Alexandria  the  Christian 
,  catechetical  school,  which  produced  Clemens  and 
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Origen.  The  sects  of  Gnostics  united  astrology 
andma^c  with  religion.  The  school  of  Alex- 
andrian rlatonics  produced  Plotinus  and  Proclus. 
Monasteries  were  built  all  over  Eg3rpt ;  Christian 
monks  took  the  place  of  the  pagan  hermits,  and  ; 
the  Bible  was  translated  into  Coptic.  , 

On  the  division  of  the  great  Koman  Empire  { 
(A.  D.  364),  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  into  the 
Western  and  Eastern  Empires,  Egypt  became  a  I 
province  of  the  latter,  and  same  deeper  and  I 
deeper  in  barbarism  and  weakness.  It  was  con- 
ouered  in  640  A.  D.  by  the  Saracens  under  Caliph 
Omar.  As  a  province  of  the  caliphs  it  was  under 
the  government  of  the  celebrated  Abbasides  — 
Harun-al-Rashid  and  Al-Mamun  —  and  that  of 
the  heroic  Sultan  Saladin.  The  last  dynasty 
was,  however,  overthrown  by  the  Mamelukes 
(1250);  and  the  Mamelukes  in  their  turn  were 
conquered  by  the  Turks  (1516-17).  The  Mame- 
lukes made  repeated  attempts  to  cast  off  the 
Turkish  yoke,  and  had  virtually  done  so  by  the 
end  of  last  century,  when  the  French  conquered 
E^ypt  and  held  it  till  1801,  when  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  British  under  Abercromby 
and  Hutchinson. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  a  Turkish 
force  under  Mehemet  Ali  Bey  took  possession  of 
the  country.  Mehemet  Ali  was  made  pasha, 
and  being  a  man  of  great  ability,  administered 
the  country  vigorously  and  greatly  extended 
the  Egyptian  territories.  At  length  he  broke 
with  the  Porte,  and  after  gaining  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  the  Ottoman  troops  in  Syria,  in  1839, 
he  was  acknowledged  by  tne  sultan  as  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  with  the  right  of  succession  in  his 
family.  Mehemet  Ali  died  in  1849,  having  sur- 
vived his  son  Ibrahim,  who  died  in  1848.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson.  Abbas,  who, 
dying  in  1854,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  S&id, 
son  of  Mehemet.  Under  his  rule  railways  were 
opened,  and  the  cutting  of  the  Suez  Canal  com- 
menced. After  Said's  death,  Ismail  Pasha,  a 
grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali,  obtained  the  govern- 
ment in  1863.  His  administration  was  vigorous 
but  exceedingly  extravagant,  and  brought  the 
finances  of  the  country  into  disorder.  In  1866, 
he  obtained  a  firman  from  the  sultan,  granting 
him  the  title  of  khedive.  In  1879  he  was  forced 
to  abdicate  under  pressure  of  the  British  and 
French  governments,  and  was  replaced  by  his 
son,  Tewfik.  In  1882  the  "national  party" 
under  Arabi  Pasha  revplted  and  forced  the 
khedive  to  flee.  On  July  11th,  a  British  fleet 
bombarded  Alexandria  and  restored  the  khedive, 
and  at  Tel-el-Kebir  Arabics  forces  were  totally 
crushed  on  September  13th.  A  rebellion  in  the 
Soudan,  under  the  leadership  of  Mohammed 
Ahmed,  the  so-called  mahdi,  now  gave  the  gov- 
ernment trouble.  In  1883  the  mahdi's  forces 
annihilated  an  Egyptian  force  under  Hicks 
Pasha  in  Kordofan.  British  troops  were  now 
despatched  to  Suakin  and  inflicted  two  severe 
defeats  on  the  mahdi's  followers  there.  But 
the  British  cabinet  had  resolved  to  abandon  the 
Soudan;  and  General  Gordon,  already  famous 
for  his  work  in  this  district,  was  sent  to  effect 
the  safe  withdrawal  of  the  garrisons  (1884).  By 
this  time,  however,  the  mahdi's  forces  were  strong 
enough  to  shut  the  general  up  in  Khartoum. 
For  nearly  a  year  he  held  the  town,  but  perished 


(January,  1885)  before  the  relief  expedition 
under  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  could  reach  him. 
Since  then  the  Anglo-Egyptian  troops  have 
reoccupied  it.  Prince  Abbas  succeedecl  as  khe- 
dive in  1892  —  the  British  still  retaining  control. 
The  predominant  position  of  Great  Britain  in 
Egypt  was  formally  recognized  by  France  imder 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1904. 

£1  Caney  (c^cd'-?ld),  a  fortified  town  of 
Cuba;  on  the  main  road,  four  miles  northeast 
of  Santiago.  During  the  Spanish-American 
war  it  was  the  scene  of  a  decided  American  vic- 
tory. At  6  A.  M.  on  July  1, 1898,  Captain  Cap- 
ron*8  battery  of  four  guns  opened  fire  on  El 
Caney  from  an  elevation  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  The  guns  were  not  heavy  enough  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  works,  and  at  eight  o^ock 
General  Lawton's  infantry  of  Chaffee's  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  7th,  12th,  and  17th  United 
States  iSantry,  assaulted  and  captured  the  hill 
with  many  prisoners.  In  1901  the  United  States 
Government  purchased  the  battlefield  and  ap- 
proaches for  a  public  reservation. 

Electors,  The,  or  KurfUrsts,  of 
Germany,  German  princes  who  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  disposing  of  the  imperial  crown, 
ranked  next  the  emperor,  and  were  originally 
six  in  number,  but  grew  to  eight,  and  finally 
nine;  three  were  ecclesiastical  —  the  Arch- 
bishopB  of  Mayence,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  and 
three  secular  —  the  Electors  of  Saxony,  the 
Palatinate,  and  Bohemia,  to  which  were  added 
at  successive  periods  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
bu^,  of  Bavaria,  and  Hanover. 

Kmanctpatlon  Proclamation,  a 
proclamation  providing  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  daves  in  certain  parts  of  the  Confederate 
States,  issued  as  a  war  measure  by  President 
Lincoln,  January  1,  1863.  The  number  of  slaves 
emancipated  by  this  proclamation  was,  taking 
the  census  of  1860  as  a  basis,  as  follows: 

Alabama, 435,080 

Arkansas, 111,115 

Florida, 61,745 

Georgia, 462,198 

Louisiana, 247,715 

Mississippi, 436,631 

North  Carolina, 331,059 

South  Carolina 402,046 

Texas, 182,566 

Virginia, 450,000 

Total, 3,120,515 

The  number  of  slaves  not  affected  by  its  pro- 
visions was  about  832,000.  The  full  text  of  the 
proclamation  is  as  follows: 

Whereas,  on  the  twenty-eecond  day  of  September, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  oy  the  President  of  the  United  Statea, 
containing,  among  other  things,  the  following,  to-wit: 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  ail 
persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State,  or  designated 
part  of  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  be  in  rebidlion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforth  and 
forever  free,  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the 
United  States  including  the  military  and  naval  officers 
thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  such 
persons,  and  willdo  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  per- 
sons, or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for 
their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January 
aforesaid,  by  proclamation,  designate  the  States  and 
parU  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  the  people  thereof  shall 
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be  in  rebellion  acainst  the  United  States,  and  the  fact 
that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall,  on  that  day, 
be,  in  good  faith,  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  states,  by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections 
wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  of  such  State 
shall  have  pcurticipated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
oountervaiUng  testimony  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence 
that  such  State  and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in 
rebellion  against  the  United  States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as 
Gommander-in-cluef  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against  the 
authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
a  fit  and  Dor^^Fnrj.'  war  mpasure  for  puppresskic  said 
tvbclijon.  do  on  tLifl  first  ditty  ol  JutiuaLry,  in  tlwi  year  of 
our  Lcira  oqi^  thousand  eiisllit  htindTed  and  sixty- three, 
and  in  a.i'inJtdaiiM'  wilh  my  purpfs*  so  u*  dt>,  iiuhhcly 
proclaim  for  the  full  periixl  of  one  hum  1  red  dayf*  from  ihia 
^iay  of  the  fii^i  above-mentiJuueJ  onlprn  und  dt^igndte, 
&j  the  ^  la  tee  Jind  patta  of  Sititefi  whtT^ui  the  rHH>ple 
thereof  rie*j:«isctively  are  thia  day  in  rebelb^^n  agiiin,Ht  the 
UDitcd  fitATi'ji,  th*  l.*Uowirjg.  to-wjt;  ArkatiMLHi,  'lexas, 
LouUiana  {ei^cept  the  pun^lusL  of  St.  Barnard.  Pb«|Ue- 
nuaea*  Jefl^enon,  8U  Jofirit  ^t.  Oharle^t  St.  James ►  A*cen- 
iion,  Assumpiioa*  lems  Bf?iiiit»,  Lafourebe.  St.  Mary, 
St.  Martin H  »pd  Orleans,  inc^ludmfc  the  City  of  New 
Otiea.Ei9).  MmiH^iippu  Alabama,  I-luridat  GeorgiBn  tstiuth 
Carobna.  Nerth  Carolina,  and  Virginia  <c,\c*pt  The  fortv- 
et^bt  couUitlBa  lieatsnated  aa  West  Virginia ,  and  ubo  the 
eountisj  of  Berkeley,  Acconiac,  Northampton,  Elluibi'th 
City,  York.  Priata^is  Anne,  and  Notfolk,  ihi^tudHiju:  the 
citiU'  of  Norfolk  and  Port^muuih)^  and  whirh  excepted 
p&rta  are*  (of  the  preMnt.  left  precLBoly  as  if  this  procla- 
nuklion  wpre  iiot  issueii, 

AikI  bv  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpoBc  afore- 
sakl,  I  do  order  and  dec-lb ns  that  all  p&nmtiB  held  as 
alavd'  withijj  said  deuentkied  ^tate?  »na  EULrtt  of  Slates 
are.  and  hB$ie«forth  shall  be.  fr»;  and  that  the  Execu- 
tiitr  ijrj^vemnient  of  the  United  Slater.  IneludinK  I  he 
military  and  Dav&l  autbonues  thereof,  will  reeognise 
and  maintain  llie  fr*'*^i<»rn  j»f  «hm!  t**'^"^'*"*' 

And  1  Ivereby  «'!..;    .•.  ;u-  ■"  ■  :.■  ;■  ■■  ^o  derbr^d  tn  be 

free  to  abetain  ftuiii  ^J  viuitiicc,  liulifis  in  nKeaaary  sulf- 
defense,  and  I  recommend  to  them  that,  in  all  cases, 
when  allowed,  Uiey  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable  wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known,  that  such  per- 
sons, of  stii table  condition,  will  be  received  into  the 
armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to  garrison  forts, 
positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels 
of  all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of 
justioe,  warranted  by  the  Constitution,  upon  miUtary 
necessity.  I  invoke  the  bonsiderate  judgment  of  mankind 
and  the  gjacious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

(L.  S.I     Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lora  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Independence 
ofuie  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 
By  the  President  Abraham  Lincoln. 

William  H.  Seward, 

Secretary  of  State. 

England.  The  history  of  England  proper 
begins  when  it  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  possession. 
On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces,  about 
the  be^ning  of  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D.,  the 
South  Britons,  or  inhabitants  of  what  is  now 
called  England,  were  no  longer  able  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  their  ferocious  northern  neighbors, 
the  Scots  and  Picts.  They  applied  for  assistance 
to  Aetius,  but  the  Roman  general  was  too  much 
occupied  in  the  struggle  with  Attila  to  attend  to 
their  petition.  In  their  distress  they  appear  to 
have  sought  the  aid  of  the  Saxons;  and  accord- 
ing to  thie  Anglo-Saxon  narratives  three  ships, 
containing  1.600  men,  were  dispatched  to  their 
help  under  the  command  of  the  brothers  Heng- 
est  and  Horsa.  Vortigem,  a  duke  or  prince  of 
the  Britons,  assigned  them  the  isle  of  Thanet 
for  habitation^  and,  marching  against  the  north- 
em  foe,  they  obtained  a  complete  victory.  The 
date  assigned  to  these  events  W  the  later  Anglo- 
Saxon  chronicles  is  449  A.  D.,  the  narratives 

erting  further  that  the  Saxons,  finding  the 


land  desirable,  turned  their  arms  against  the 
Britons,  and,  reinforced  by  new  bands,  conquered 
first  Kent  and  ultimately  the  larger  part  of  the 
island.  Whatever  the  credibility  of  the  story 
of  Vortigem,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  Fifth  Century  the  occasional  Teutonic  incur- 
sions gave  place  to  persistent  invasion  with  a 
view  to  settlement.  These  Teutonic  invaders 
were  Low  German  tribes  from  the  coimtry  about 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  the  three 
most  prominent  being  the  Angles,  the  Saxons, 
and  the  Jutes.  Of  these,  the  Jutes  were  the  first 
to  form  a  settlement,  taking  possession  of  part  of 
Kent,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  etc. ;  but  the  larger  con- 
()uests  of  the  Saxons  in  the  south  and  the  Anzles 
in  the  north  ^ve  to  these  tribes  the  leading  pmce 
in  the  kingdom.  The  stmggle  continued  150 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  whole 
southern  part  of  Britain,  with  the  exception  of 
Strathclyae,  Wales,  and  West  Wales  (Cornwall), 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Teutonic  tribes.  This 
conquered  territory  was  divided  among  a  number 
of  small  states  or  petty  chieftaincies,  seven  of 
the  most  conspicuous  of  which  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  ^eptorc/w.  These  were:  (1)  The  King- 
dom of  Kent;  founded  by  Hengest  in  455; 
ended  in  823.  (2)  Kingdom  of  South  Saxons, 
containing  Sussex  and  Surrey;  founded  by  Ella 
in  477;  ended  in  689.  C3)  Kingdom  of  East 
Angles,  containing  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
Ely  (Isle  of);  founded  by  Uffa  m  571  or  575; 
ended  in  792.  (4)  Kingdom  of  West  Saxons, 
containing  Devon,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts, 
Hants,  Berks,  and  part  of  Comwall;  founded  by 
Cerdic  519;  swallowed  up  the  rest  in  827.  (5) 
Kingdom  of  Northumbria,  containing  York, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  >forthum- 
berland,  and  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth ;  founded  by  Ida  547 ;  absorbed 
by  Wessex  in  827.  (6)  Kingdom  of  East  Saxons, 
containing  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hertford  (part); 
founded  by  Erchew  in  527;  ended  in  823.  (7) 
Kingdom  of  Mercia,  containing  Gloucester, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Warwick,  Leicester,  Rut- 
land, Northampton,  Lincoln,  Huntingdon,  Bed- 
ford, Buckingnam,  Oxford,  Stafford,  Derby, 
Salop,  Nottmgham,  Chester,  Hertford  (part); 
founded  by  Cridda  about  584;  absorbed  by  Wes- 
sex in  827.  Each  state  was,  in  its  turn,  annexed 
to  more  powerful  neighbors;  and  at  length,  in 
827,  Egbert, .  by  his  valor  and  superior  capacity, 
united  in  his  own  person  the  sovereignty  of  what 
had  formerly  been  seven  kingdoms,  and  the  whole 
came  to  be  called  England,  that  is  An^le-land. 

While  this  work  of  conquest  and  of  mtertribal 
strife  had  been  in  progress  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unitecl  kmgdom,  certain  important 
changes  had  occurred.  The  conquest  had  been 
the  slow  expulsion  of  a  Christian  race  by  a  purely 
heathen  race,  and  the  country  had  returned  to 
something  of  its  old  isolation  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  But  before  the  close  of  the  Sixth 
Century  Christianity  had  secured  a  footing  in  the 
southeast  of  the  island.  Ethelberht,  king  of 
Kent  and  suzerain  over  the  kingdoms  south  of 
the  Humber,  married  a  Christian  wife.  Bertha, 
daughter  of  Charibert  of  Soissons,  and  this  event 
indirectly  led  to  the  coming  of  St.  Augustine. 
The  conversion  of  Kent,  Essex,  and  East  Anglia 
was  followed  by  that  of  Northumberland  and 
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then  by  that  of  Mercia,  of  Wessex,  of  Sussex,  I 
and  lastly  of  Wight,  the  contest  between  the 
two  religions  being  at  its  height  in  the  Seventh 
Century.  The  legal  and  political  changes  imme- 
diately  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of  Christi- 
anity were  not  great,  but  there  resulted  a  more 
intimate  relation  with  Europe  and  the  older 
civilizations,  the  introduction  •  of  new  learning 
and  culture,  the  formation  of  a  written  liter- 
ature, and  the  fusion  of  the  tribes  and  petty 
kingdoms  into  a  closer  and  more  lasting  unity 
than  that  which  could  have  been  otherwise 
secured. 

The  kingdom,  however,  was  still  kept  in  a 
state  of  disturbance  by  the  attacks  of  the  Danes, 
who  had  made  repeated  incursions  during  the 
whole  of  the  Saxon  period,  and  about  mdf  a 
century  after  the  unification  of  the  kingdom 
became  for  the  moment  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  England.  But  the  genius  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  871, 
speedily  reversed  matters  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Danes  at  Ethandune  (878).  Guthrum,  their 
king,  embraced  Christianity,  became  the  vassal 
of  the  Saxon  king,  and  retired  to  a  strip  of 
land  on  the  east  coast  including  Northum- 
bria  and  called  the  Danelagh.  The  two  im- 
mediate successors  of  Alfred,  Ekiward  (901- 
925)  and  Athelstan  (925-940),  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  Alfred,  both  vigorous  and  able  rulers,  had 
each  in  turn  to  direct  nis  arms  against  these  set- 
tlers of  the  DaneW h.  The  reigns  of  the  next 
five  kings,  Edmund,  Edred,  Edwy,  Edgar,  and 
Edward  the  Martyr,  are  chiefly  remarkable  on 
account  of  the  conspicuous  place  occupied  in 
them  by  Dunstan,  who  was  counsellor  to  Ed- 
mund, minister  of  Edred,  treasurer  under  Edwy, 
and  supreme  during  the  reigns  of  Eki^ar  and  his 
successor.  It  was  possibly  due  to  ms  policy 
that  from  the  time  of  Athelstan  till  after  the 
death  of  Edward  the  Martyr  (978  or  979)  the 
country  had  comparative  rest  from  the  Danes. 
During  the  Tenth  Century  many  changes  had 
taken  place  in  the  Teutonic  constitution.  Feu- 
dalism was  already  taking  root;  the  king's 
authority  had  increased ;  the  f olkland  was  being 
taken  over  as  the  king's  personal  property;  the 
nobles  by  birth,  or  ealdormen,  were  becoming  of 
less  importance  in  administration  than  the  nobil- 
ity of  thegns,  the  officers  of  the  king's  court. 
Etheh^  (978-1016),  who  succeeded  Edward, 
was  a  minor,  the  government  was  feebly  con- 
ducted, and  no  united  action  being  taken  against 
the  Danes,  their  incursions  became  more  frequent 
and  destructive.  Animosities  between  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Danes  who  had  settled  amon^  them 
became  daily  more  violent,  and  a  genei^  mas- 
sacre of  the  latter  took  place  in  1002.  The  fol- 
owmg  year  Sweyn  mvaded  the  kingdom  with  a 
powerful  army  and  assumed  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. Ethelred  was  compelled  to  take  refuge 
in  Normandy;  ajid  though  he  afterwards  re- 
turned, he  found  in  Canute  an  adversary  no  less 
formidable  than  Sweyn.  Ethelred  left  his  king- 
dom in  1016  to  his  son  Edmund,  who  displayed 
ereat  valor,  but  was  compelled  to  divide  his 
kingdom  with  Canute;  and  when  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  1017,  the  Danes  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole. 

Canute  (Knut),  who  espoused  the  widow  of 


Ethelred,  that  he  might  reconcile  his  new  sub- 
jects, obtained  the  name  of  Great,  not  only  on 
account  of  his  personal  qualities,  but  from  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  beine  master  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway  as  well  as  j^igland.  In  1035 
he  died,  and  in  England  was  followed  by  two 
other  Danish  kings,  Harold  and  Hardicanute, 
whose  joint  reigns  lasted  till  1042,  after  which 
the  English  line  was  again  restored  in  the  person 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edward  was  a  weak 
prince,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  reign  had 
far  less  real  power  than  his  brother-in-law  Har- 
old, son  of  the  great  earl  Godwin.  On  Edward's 
death  in  1066  Harold  accordingly  obtained  the 
crown.  He  found,  however,  a  formidable  oppo- 
nent in  the  second-cousin  of  Edward,  William  of 
Normandy,  who  instigated  the  Danes  to  invade 
the  northern  counties,  while  he,  with  60,000  men, 
landed  in  the  south.  Harold  vanquished  the 
Danes,  and  hastening  southward  met  the  Nor- 
mans near  Hastings,  at  Senlac,  afterwards  called 
Battle.  Harold  and  his  two  brothers  fell  (Octo- 
ber 14, 1066),  and  William  (1066-«7)  immediately 
claimed  the  government  as  lawful  King  of 
England,  being  subsequently  known  as  William 
I.,  the  Conqueror.  For  some  time  he  conducted 
the  government  with  great  moderation;  but 
being  obliged  to  reward  those  who  had  assisted 
him,  he  b^towed  the  chief  offices  of  the  govern- 
ment upon  Normans,  and  divided  among  them 
a  great  part  of  the  country.  The  revolts  of  the 
native  English  which  followed  were  quickly 
crushed,  continental  feudalism  in  a  modified 
form  was  established,  and  the  English  Church 
reorganized  under  Lanfranc  as  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

At  his  death,  in  1087,  William  II.,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Rufus,  the  conqueror's 
second  son,  obtained  the  crown,  Robert,  the 
eldest  son,  receiving  the  duchy  of  Normandy. 
In  1 100,  when  William  II.  was  accidently  killed 
in  the  New  Forest.  Robert  was  again  cheated 
of  his  throne  by  nis  younger  brother  Henry 
(Henry  I.),  who  in  1106  even  wrested  from  him 
the  duchy  of  Normandy.  Henry's  power  being 
secured,  he  entered  into  a  dispute  with  Anselm 
the  primate,  and  with  the  pope,  concerning  the 
right  of  granting  investure  to  the  cler^^.  He 
supported  his  quarrel  with  firmness,  and  brought 
it  to  a  not  unfavorable  issue.  His  reign  was 
also  marked  by  the  suppression  of  the  greater 
Norman  nobles  in  England,  whose  power  (like 
that  of  many  continental  feudatories)  threatened 
to  overshadow  that  of  the  king,  and  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  class  of  lesser  nobles.  In  1135  he 
died  in  Normandy,  leaving  behind  him  only  a 
daughter,  Matilda. 

By  the  will  of  Henry  I.  his  daughter  Maud  or 
Matdda,  wife  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Count  of 
Anjou,  and  frequently  styled  the  Enapress 
Matilda,  because  she  had  first  been  married  to 
Henry  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared 
his  successor.  But  Stephen,  son  of  the  Count  of 
Blois,  and  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  raised  an  army  in  Normandy,  landed 
in  England,  and  declared  himself  king.  After 
years  of  civil  war  and  bloodshed  an  amicable 
arrangement  was  brouj^ht  about,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Stephen  should  continue  to 
reign  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but  that 
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be  should  be  succeeded  by  Henry,  son  of  Matilda 
and  the  Count  of  Anjou.  Stephen  died  in  1154, 
and  Heniy  Plantagenet  ascended  the  throne 
with  the  title  of  Henry  II.,  being  the  first  of  the 
Plantagenet  or  Angevm  kings.  A  larger  domin- 
ion was  united  under  his  sway  than  had  been 
held  by  any  previous  sovereign  of  EIngland,  for 
at  the  time  when  he  became  King  of  England  he 
was  already  in  the  possession  of  Anjou,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Aquitaine. 

Henry  II.  found  far  less  difficulty  in  restrain- 
ing the  license  of  his  barons  than  in  abridging 
the  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  clergy,  who 
claimed  exemption  not  only  from  the  taxes  of 
the  state,  but  also  from  its  penal  enactments, 
and  who  were  supported  in  their  demands  by  the 

Erimate  Becket.  The  king's  wishes  were  formu- 
Lted  in  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1164). 
which  were  first  accepted  and  then  repudiated 
by  the  primate.  The  assassination  of  Becket, 
however,  placed  the  king  at  a  disadvanta^  in 
the  struggle,  and  after  his  conquest  of  Ireland 
(1171)  he  submitted  to  the  Church,  and  did  pen- 
ance at  Becket's  tomb.  Henry  was  the  first  who 
placed  the  common  people  of  England  in  a  situ- 
ation which  led  to  theu*  having  a  share  in  the 
government.  The  system  of  frank-pledge  was 
revived,  trial  by  jury  was  instituted  by  the  Assize 
of  Clarendon,  and  the  Eyre  courts  were  made 
permanent  by  the  Assize  of  Nottingham.  To 
curb  the  power  of  the  nobles  he  granted  charters 
to  towns,  freeing  them  from  all  subjection  to  any 
but  himself,  thus  laying  the  foimdation  of  a  new 
order  in  society. 

Richard  I.,  called  Coeur  de  Lion,  who  in  1189 
succeeded  to  his  father,  Henry  II.,  spent  most  of 
his  reign  away  from  England.  Having  gone  to 
Palestine  to  join  in  the  third  crusade  he  proved 
himself  an  intrepid  soldier.  Returning  homewards 
in  disguise  through  Grermany,  he  was  made  pris- 
oner by  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  but  was  ran- 
somed by  his  subjects.  In  the  meantime  John, 
his  brother,  had  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  hoped, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  to  exclude  Rich- 
ard from  his  right.  Richard's  presence  for  a 
time  restored  matters  to  some  appearance  of 
order;  but  having  imdertaken  an  expedition 
against  France,  he  received  a  mortal  wound  at 
the  siege  of  Chalons,  in  1 199. 

John  was  at  once  reco^ized  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  secured  possession  of  Normandy;  but 
Anjou,  Maine,  and  Touraine  acknowledged  the 
claim  of  Arthur,  son  of  Goeffrey,  second  son  of 
Hennr  II.  On  the  death  of  Arthur,  while  in 
John  8  power,  these  four  French  provinces  were 
at  once  lost  to  England.  John's  opposition  to 
the  pope  in  electing  a  successor  to  the  See  of  Can- 
terbury in  1205  led  to  the  kingdom  bein^  placed 
under  an  interdict;  and  the  nation  being  in  a 
disturbed  condition,  he  was  at  last  compeUed  to 
received  Stephen  Langton  as  archbishop,  and  to 
accept  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  papacryr  (1213). 
His  exactions  and  misgovemment  nacl  equally 
embroiled  him  with  the  nobles.  In  1213  they 
refused  to  follow  him  to  France,  and  on  his  return, 
defeated,  they  at  once  took  measures  to  secure 
Uietr  own  privileees  and  abridge  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  King  and  barons  met  at  Kunny- 
mede,  and  on  June  15,  1215,  the  Great  Charter 
(Magna  Charta)  was  signed.   It  was  speedily  de- 


clared null  and  void  by  the  pope,  and  war  broke 
out  between  John  and  the  barons,  who  were  aidcKl 
by  the  French  king.  In  1216,  however,  John 
died,  and  his  turbulent  reign  was  succeeded  by 
the  almost  equally  turbulent  reign  of  Henry  III. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  the  abilities  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who 
was  re^nt  until  1219,  retained  the  kingdom  in 
tranquillity;  but  when,  in  1227,  Henry  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  he  showed  himself 
incapable  of  managing  them.  The  Charter  was 
three  times  reissued  in  a  modified  form,  and  new 
privileges  were  added  to  it,  but  the  king  took  no 
pains  to  observe  its  provisions.  The  struggle, 
long  maintained  in  the  great  council  (hencemr- 
ward  ccJled  Parliament)  over  money  grants  and 
other  grievances  reached  an  acute  stage  in  1263, 
when  civil  war  broke  out.  Simon  de  Montfort 
who  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  house  of 
Commons  by  summoning  representatives  of  the 
shire  communities  to  the  Mad  Parliament  of 
1258,  had  by  this  time  engrossed  the  sole  power. 
He  defeated  the  king  and  his  son  Edward  at 
Lewes  in  1264,  and  in  his  famous  parliament  of 
1265  still  further  widened  the  privileges  of  the 
people  by  summoning  to  it  burgesses  as  well  as 
knights  of  the  shire.  The  escape  of  Prince 
Edward,  however,  was  followed  by  the  battle  of 
Evesham  (1265),  at  which  Earl  Simon  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  the  rest  of  the  reign  was 
imdisturbed. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  m  1272,  Edward  I. 
succeeded  without  opposition.  From  1276  to 
1284  he  was  laigely  occupied  in  the  conquest  and 
annexation  of  Wales,  which  had  become  practi- 
cally independent  during  the  barons'  wars.  In 
12«2  Balliol,  whom  Edward  had  decided  to  be 
rightful  heir  to  the  Scottish  throne,  did  homa^ 
for  the  fief  to  the  English  king;  but  when,  m 
1294,  war  broke  out  with  France,  Scotland  also 
declared  war.  The  Scots  were  defeated  at  Dun- 
bar (1296),  and  the  country  placed  under  an  Eng- 
lish regent;  but  the  revolt  imder  Wallace  (1297) 
was  foUowed  by  that  of  Bruce  (1306),  and  the 
Scots  remained  unsubdued.  The  reign  of 
Edward  was  distinguised  by  many  legal  and  leg- 
islative reforms,  such  as  the  separation  of  the 
I  old  kind's  court  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
I  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  Court  of  Common 
I  Pleas,  the  passage  of  the  Statute  of  Mortmain, 
I  etc.  In  1295  the  first  perfect  parliament  was 
summoned,  the  cleigy  and  barons  by  special 
j  writ,  the  commons  by  writ  to  the  sheriffs  direct- 
ing the  election  of  two  knights  from  each  shire, 
two  citizens  from  each  city,  two  burghers  from 
each  borough.  Two  years  later  the  imposition 
of  taxation  without  consent  of  parliament  was 
forbidden  by  a  special  act  (De  TsUlagio  non  Con- 
cedendo).  The  great  aim  of  Edward,  however, 
to  include  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  in  one 
kingdom  proved  a  failure,  and  he  died  in  1307 
marching  against  Robert  Bruce. 

The  reign  of  his  son,  Edward  II.,  was  unfor- 
tunate to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom.  He  made  a 
feeble  attempt  to  carry  out  his  father's  last  and 
earnest  request  to  prosecute  the  war  with  Scot- 
hmd,  but  the  English  were  almost  constantly 
unfortunate;  and  at  length,  at  Bannockbum 
(1314),  they  received  a  defeat  from  Robert 
Bruce  which  ensured  the  independence  of  Scot- 
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land.  The  king  soon  proved  incapable  of  regu- 
lating the  lawless  conduct  of  his  barons;  and 
his  wife,  a  woman  of  bold,  intriguing  disposition, 
joined  in  the  confederacy  against  him^  which 
resulted  in  his  imprisonment  and  death  m  1327. 

The  rei^  of  Edward  III.  was  as  brilliant  as 
that  of  his  father  had  been  the  reverse.  The 
main  projects  of  the  third  Edward  were  directed 
against  France,  the  crown  of  which  he  claimed 
in  1328  in  virtue  of  his  mother,  the  daughter  of 
King  Philip.  The  victory  won  by  the  Black 
Prince  at  Crecy  (1346),  the  capture  of  Calais 
(1347),  and  the  victory  of  Poitiers  (1356),  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  Peace  of  Br6tigny  in  1360,  by 
which  Edward  III.  received  all  the  west  of  France 
on  condition  of  renouncing  his  claim  to  the 
French  throne.  Before  the  close  of  his  rei^, 
however,  these  advantages  were  all  lost  agam, 
save  a  few  principal  towns  on  the  coast. 

Edward  III.  was  succeeded  in  1377  by  his 
grandson  Richard  II.,  son  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince.  The  people  of  England  now  began  to 
show,  though  m  a  turbulent  manner,  that  they 
had  acquired  just  notions  of  government.  In 
1380  an  unjust  and  oppressive  poll-tax  brought 
their  grievances  to  a  nead,  and  100,000  men 
under  Wat  TVler,  marched  toward  London 
(1381).  Wat  Tyler  was  killed  while  conferring 
with  the  king,  and  the  prudence  and  courage  of 
Richard  appeased  the  msurgents.  Despite  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion  Riclmrd  was  dencient  in 
the  vi^or  necessary  to  curb  the  lawlessness  of 
the  nobles.  In  1398  he  banished  his  cousin, 
Henry  Bolingbroke:  and  on  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter's  father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  unjustly  ap- 
propriated his  cousin's  patrimony.  To  avenge 
the  injustice  Bolingbroke  landed  in  England 
during  the  king's  absence  in  Ireland,  and  at  the 
head  of  60,000  malcontents  compelled  Richard 
to  surrender.  He  was  confined  in  the  Tower, 
and  despite  the  superior  claims  of  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, Earl  of  March,  Henry  was  appointed  king 
(1399),  the  first  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 
Richard  was,  in  all  probability,  murdered  early 
m  1400. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
now  Henry  IV.,  acquired  the  crown  rendered  his 
reign  extremeljr  turbulent,  but  the  vigor  of 
his  administration  quelled  every  insurrection. 
The  most  important — that  of  the  Percies  of 
Northumberland,  Owen  Glendower,  and  Douglas 
of  Scotland— was  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury (1403).  During  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the 
clergy  of  England  first  began  the  practice  of 
burning  heretics  under  the  act  de  hceretico  com- 
burendOf  passed  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign. 
The  act  was  chiefly  directed  against  the  Lollards, 
as  the  followers  of  Wickliffe  now  came  to  be 
called.  Henry  died  in  1413,  leaving  his  crown 
to  his  son,  Henry  V.,  who  revived  the  claim  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  throne  of  France  in  1415, 
and  invaded  that  country  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men.  The  disjointed  councils  of  the  French 
rendered  their  country  an  easy  prey ;  the  victory 
of  Aginoourt  was  gained  in  14 15 ;  and  after  a  sec- 
ond campaign  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Troyes 
in  1420,  oy  which  Henry  received  the  hand  of 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  was  ap- 
pointed regent  of  France  during  the  reign  of  his 
father-in-law,  and  declared  heir  to  his  throne  on 


his  death.  The  two  kings,  however,  died  within 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other  in  1422,  and  the  infant 
son  of  Henry  thus  became  Kine  of  England  (as 
Henry  VI.)  and  France  at  the  age  of  nine 
months. 

England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was 
subjected,  in  the  first  place,  to  all  the  confusion 
incident  to  a  lone  minority,  and  afterwards  to 
all  the  misery  of  a  civil  war.  Henry  allowed 
himself  to  be  managed  by  anyone  who  had  the 
courage  to  assume  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  influence  of  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a 
woman  of  uncommon  capacity,  was  of  no  advan- 
tage either  to  himself  or  the  realm.  In  France 
(1422-1453)  the  Eki^lish  forces  lost  ground,  and 
were  finally  expelled  by  the  celebrated  Joan  of 
Arc,  C^is  alone  being  retained.  The  rebellion 
of  Jack  Cade  in  1450  was  suppressed,  only  to  be 
succeeded  by  more  serious  trouble.  In  that 
year  Richard,  duke  of  York,  the  father  of  Edward, 
afterwards  Edward  IV.,  be^an  to  advance  his 
pretentions  to  the  throne  which  had  been  so  long 
usurped  by  the  house  of  Lancaster.  His  claim 
was  founded  on  his  descent  from  the  thiiid  son  of 
Edward  III.,  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was 
his  great-great-grandfather  on  the  mother's  side, 
while  Henry  was  the  great-grandson  on  the  fa- 
ther's side  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  Richard  of  York 
was  also  grandson  on  the  father's  side  of  Edmund, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III.  The  wars  which  result- 
ed, called  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  from  the  fact 
that  a  red  rose  was  the  badge  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster  and  a  white  one  tlmt  of  the  house  of 
York,  lasted  for  thirty  vears,  from  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  May  22,  1455,  to  the  battle  ol 
Bosworth,  August  22,  1485.  Henry  VI.  was 
twice  driven  from  the  throne  Tin  1461  and  1471) 
by  Edward  of  York,  whose  father  had  previously 
been  killed  in  battle  in  1460.  Edward  of  York 
reigned  as  Edward  IV.  from  1461  till  his  death  in 
14§3,  with  a  brief  interval  in  1471;  and  was 
succeeded  by  two  other  sovereigns  of  the  house  of 
York,  first  nis  son  Edward  V.,  who  reigned  for 
eleven  weeks  in  1483;  and  then  by  his  brother 
Richard  III.,  who  reined  from  1483  till  1485, 
when  he  was  defeated  and  slain  on  Bosworth 
field  by  Henry  Tudor,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
who  then  became  Henry  VII. 

Henry  VII.  was  at  this  time  the  representative 
of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  in  order  at  once  to 
strengthen  his  own  title,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rivalry  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, he  married,  in  1486,  Elizabeth,  the  sister 
of  Edward  V.  and  heiress  of  the  house  of  York. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  insurrections  attend- 
ing the  impostures  of  Lambert  Simnel  (1487), 
who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence, brother  of  Edward  IV.,  and  of  Perkin 
Warbeck  (1488),  who  aflirmed  that  he  was  the 
Duke  of  York,  younger  brother  of  Edward  V.; 
but  neither  of  these  attained  any  magnitude. 
The  king's  worst  fault  was  the  avarice  which  led 
him  to  employ  in  schemes  of  extortion  such 
instruments  as  Empson  and  Dudley.  His  admin- 
istration throughout  did  much  to  increase  the 
royal  power  and  to  establish  order  and  prosper- 
ity.    He  died  in  1509. 

The  authority  of  the  English  crown,  which 
had  been  so  much  extended  by  Henry  VII., 
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was  by  his  son  Henry  VIII.  exerted  in  a  tyran- 
nical and  capricious  manner.  The  most  impor- 
tant event  of  the  reign  was  midoubtedly  the 
Reformation;  though  it  had  its  origin  rather 
in  Henrys  caprice  and  in  the  casual  situation 
of  his  private  affairs  than  in  his  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  a  reformation  in  religion^  or  in  the 
solidity  of  reasoning  employed  by  the  reformers. 
Henxy  had  been  espoused  to  Catharine  of  Spain, 
who  was  first  married  to  his  elder  brother 
Arthur,  a  prince  who  died  young.  Henry  became 
disgusted  with  his  queen,  and  enamored  of  one 
of  her  maids  of  honor,  Anne  Boleyn.  He  had 
recourse,  therefore,  to  the  pope  to  dissolve  a 
marriage  which  had  at  first  been  rendered  legal 
only  by  a  dispensation  from  the  pontiff;  but 
failing  in  his  desires  he  broke  away  entirely  from 
the  Holy  See,  and  in  1534  got  himself  recog- 
ni^d  by  act  of  parliament  as  the  head  of  the 
English  Church.  He  died  in  1547.  He  was 
married  six  times,  and  left  three  children,  each 
of  whom  reigned  in  turn.  These  were:  Mary, 
by  his  first  wife,  Catharine  of  Aragon;  Eliza- 
beth, by  his  second  wife,  Anne  Boleyn;  and 
Edward,  by  his  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour.  Ed- 
ward, who  reigned  first,  with  the  title  of  Edward 
VI.,  was  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  succession,  and  died  in  1553,  when  he  was 
only  sixteen.  His  short  reign,  or  rather  the 
reign  of  the  EaxX  of  Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who  was  appointed  regent,  was  dis- 
tinguidied  chiefly  by  the  success  which  attended 
the  measures  of  the  reformera,  who  acquired  great 
part  of  the  power  formerly  engrossed  by  the 
Catholics.  Tne  intri^es  of  Dudley,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  during  the  reign  of  Edward, 
cauttd  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  be  declared  his  suc- 
cessor; but  her  reign,  if  it  could  be  called  such, 
lasted  onlv  a  few  days.  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  VIII.,  was  placed  upon  the  throne,  and 
Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  nusband  were  both 
executed.  Mary,  a  zeabus  Catholic,  seems  to 
have  wished  for  the  crown  chiefly  to  aid  in 
reestablishing  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Polit- 
ical motives  had  induced  Phihp  of  Spain  to 
accept  of  her  as  a  spouse;  but  sne  could  never 
prevail  on  her  subjects  to  allow  him  any  share  of 
power.     She  died  m  1558. 

Elizabeth,  who  succeeded  her  sister  Mary, 
was  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  and  found 
little  difficulty  in  establishing  it  in  England. 
Having  concluded  peace  with  France  (1559), 
Elisabeth  set  herself  to  promote  the  confu- 
sion which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  to  which 
her  cousin  Blary  had  returned  from  France  as 
queen  in  1561.  In  this  she  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  Mary  placed  herself  in  her  power  (1568), 
and  after  many  years  imprisonment  was  sent  to 
the  scaffold  (1587).  As  the  most  powerful 
Protestant  nation,  and  as  a  rival  to  Spam  in  the 
New  World,  it  was  natural  that  England  should 
become  involved  in  difficulties  with  that  country. 
The  di^)erBion  of  the  Armada  by  the  English 
fleet  under  Howard,  Drake,  and  Hawkins  was 
the  most  briUiant  event  of  a  struggle  which 
abounded  in  minor  feats  of  valor.  In  Eliza- 
beth's reign  London  became  the  center  of  the 
world's  trade,  the  extension  of  British  com- 
mercial enterprise  being  coincident  with  the 
ruin  of  Antwerp  in  1585.    The  parliament  was 


increased  by  the  creation  of  sixty-two  new  bor- 
oughs, and  its  members  were  exempted  from 
arrest.  In  literature  not  less  than  m  poUtics 
and  in  commerce  the  same  full  life  displayed  it- 
self, and  England  began  definitely  to  assume  the 
characteristics  which  distinguish  her  from  the 
other  European  nations  of  tcnday. 

To  Elizabeth  succeeded  (m  1603)  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  son  of  Mary  QUeen 
of  Scots  and  Damley.  His  accession  to  the 
crown  of  England  in  addition  to  that  of  Scotland 
did  much  to  unite  the  two  nations,  though  a 
certain  smoldering  animosity  still  lingered.  His 
dissimulation,  however,  ended  in  his  satisfying 
neither  of  the  contending  ecclesiastical  parties — 
the  Puritans  or  the  Catnolics;  and  his  absurd 
insistance  on  his  divine  right  made  his  reign  a 
continuous  stru^le  between  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  and  the  freedom  of  the  people.  His 
extravagance  kept  him  in  constant  disputes 
with  the  parliament,  who  would  not  grant  him  the 
sums  he  demanded,  and  compelled  him  to  resort 
to  monopolies,  loans,  benevolences,  and  other 
illegal  methods.  The  nation  at  large,  however, 
continued  to  prosper  through  the  whole  of  this 
inglorious  reign.  His  son,  Charles  I.,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1625,  inherited  the  same  exalted 
ideas  of  royal  prerogative,  and  his  marriage  with 
a  Catholic,  his  arbitrary  rule,  and  illegal  methods 
of  raising  money,  provoked  bitter  hostility. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Laud  and  Strafford  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  Civil  war  broke  out 
in  1642  between  the  king's  party  and  that  of  the 
parliament,  and,  the  latter  proving  victorious, 
m  1649  the  king  was  beheaded. 

A  Commonwealth  or  repubfican  government 
was  now  established,  in  which  the  most  promi- 
nent figure  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  Mutinies  in 
the  army  among  Fifth-monarchists  and  Level- 
lers were  subdued  by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and 
Cromwell  in  a  senes  of  masterly  movements 
subjugated  Ireland  and  gained  the  important 
battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  At  sea  Blake 
had  destroyed  the  Royalist  fleet  under  Rupert, 
and  was  engaged  in  an  honorable  stru^le  with 
the  Dutch  under  Van  Tromp.  But  witnin  the 
governing  body  matters  had  come  to  a  deadlock. 
A  dissolution  was  necessary,  yet  parliament 
shrank  from  dissolving  itself,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  reform  of  the  law,  a  settlement  with  regard 
to  the  Church,  and  other  important  matters 
remained  imtouched.  In  April,  1653,  Cromwell 
cut  the  knot  by  forcibly  ejecting  the  members 
and  putting  the  keys  of  the  house  in  his  pocket. 
From  this  time  he  was  practically  head  of  the 
government,  which  was  vested  in  a  council  of 
thirteen.  A  parliament — the  Little  or  Bare- 
bones  Parliament — was  summoned  and  in 
December  of  the  same  year  Cromwell  was  in- 
stalled Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  With  more 
thjm  the  power  of  a  king,  he  succeeded  in  dom- 
inating the  confusion  at  home  and  made  the 
country  feared  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Cromwell  died  in  1658,  and  the  brief  and  feeble 
protectorate  of  his  son  Richard  followed. 

There  was  now  a  widespread  feeling  that  the 
country  would  be  better  under  the  oid  form  of 
government,  and  Charles  II.,  son  of  Charles  I., 
was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  Restoration  of 
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1660.  He  took  complete  advantage  of  the  popu- 
lar reaction  from  the  narrowness  and  intolerance 
of  Puritanism,  and  even  latterly  endeavored  to 
carry  it  to  the  extreme  of  establishing  the  Cath- 
olic religion.  The  promises  of  religious  freedom 
made  by  him  before  the  Restoration  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Breda  were  broken  by  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts,  and  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  drove  two  thousand  clergymen  from  the 
Church  and  created  the  great  dissenting  move- 
ment of  modem  times.  The  Conventicle  and 
Five-mile  Acts  followed,  and  the  *'  Drunken  Parli- 
ament" restored  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.  At 
one  time  even  civil  war  seemed  again  imminent. 
The  abolition  of  the  censorship  of  the  press 
(1679)  and  the  reaffirmation  of  the  habeas 
corpus  principle  are  the  most  praiseworthy  inci- 
dents of  the  reien. 

As  Charles  II.  left  no  legitimate  issue,  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  succeeded  him  as 
James  II.  (1685-88).  An  invasion  by  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
who  claimed  the  throne,  was  suppressed,  and 
the  kine's  arbitrary  rule  was  supported  by  the 
wholesale  butchenes  of  such  mstruments  as 
Kirke  and  Jeflfreys.  The  king's  zealous  coun- 
tenance of  Roman  Catholicism  and  his  attempts 
to  force  the  Church  and  the  universities  to  sub- 
mission provoked  a  storm  of  opposition.  Seven 
E relates  were  brought  to  trial  tor  seditious  libel, 
ut  were  acquittwi  amidst  general  rejoicings. 
The  whole  nation  was  prepared  to  welcome  any 
deliverance,  and  in  1688  William  of  Orange,  hus- 
band of  James's  daughter  Mary,  landed  m  Tor- 
bay.  .  James  fled  to  France,  and  a  convention 
summoned  by  William  settled  the  crown' upon 
him,  he  thus  becoming  William  III.  Annexed 
to  this  settlement  was  a  Declaration  of  Rights 
circumscribing  the  royal  prerogative  by  depriv- 
ing him  of  the  right  to  exercise  dispensing  power, 
or  to  exact  money,  or  maintain  an  army  with- 
out the  assent  of  parliament.  This  placed 
henceforward  the  right  of  the  British  sovereign 
to  the  throne  upon  a  purely  statutory  basis.  A 
toleration  act,  passed  in  1689,  released  dissent 
from  many  penalties.  An  armed  opposition  to 
William  lasted  for  a  short  time  in  Scotland,  but 
ceased  with  the  fall  of  Viscount  Dundee,  the 
leader  of  James's  adherents;  and  though  the 
struggle  was  prolonged  in  Ireland,  it  was  brought  | 
to  a  close  before  the  end  of  1691.  The  following  I 
year  saw  the  origination  of  the  national  debt,  the  , 
exchequer  having  been  drained  by  the  heavy 
military  expenditure.  A  bill  for  triennial  parli- 
aments was  passed  in  1694,  the  year  in  which  i 
Queen  Mary  died.  For  a  moment  after  her  death  ] 
William's  popularity  was  in  danger,  but  his  sue-  \ 
cesses  at  Namur  and  elsewhere,  and  the  obvious 
exhaustion  of  France,  once  more  confirmed  his 
power.  The  treaty  of  Ryswick  followed  in 
1697,  and  the  death  of  James  II.  in  exile  in  1701 
removed  a  not  unimportant  source  of  danger. 
Early  in  the  following  year  William  also  died, 
and  By  the  act  of  settlement  Anne  succeeded  him. 
The  closing  act  of  William's  reign  had  been  the 
formation  of  the  grand  alliance  between  England, 
Holland,  and  the  (3erman  Empire,  and  the  new 
queen's  rule  opened  with  the  brilliant  successes 
of  Marlborougn  at  Blenheim  (1704)  and  Ramil- 
lies  (1706).     Throughout  the  earlier  part  of  her 


reign  the  Marlboroughs  practically  niled  the 
kingdom,  the  duke's  wife,  Sarah  Jennings,  being 
the  queen's  most  intimate  friend  and  adviser. 
In  1707  the  history  of  Eneland  becomes  the  his- 
tory of  Britain,  the  Act  of  Union  passed  in  that 
year  binding  the  parliaments  and  realms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  into  a  single  and  more  power- 
ful whole. 

The  measure  which  declared  the  parliaments 
of  England  and  Scotland  united,  and  the  two 
countries  one  kingdom,  known  as  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  was  passed,  after 
violent  opposition,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
1st  of  May,  1707.  This  union,  however,  much  it 
was  opposed  by  the  prejudices  and  interest  of 
particular  men  or  classes  at  the  time,  has  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  prosperity  of  both 
countries.  The  Grand  Alliance,  which  it  had 
been  the  aim  of  William's  later  years  to  form 
between  Holland,  Austria,  and  England  against 
the  threatening  ^wth  of  French  power,  now 
held  the  field  afainst  the  armies  of  France,  and 
the  victories  of  Marlborough  at  Blenheim  and 
Ramillies,  and  the  taking  of  Gibraltar  and  Bar- 
celona, ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
by  which  the  British  right  of  sovereign^  over 
Hudson's  Bay,  Newfoundland,  Nova  oootia, 
Minorca,  and  Gibraltar  was  acknowledged,  and 
the  foundation  of  Britain's  imperial andcolonial 
power  securely  laid.  The  remainder  of  Anne's 
rei^  was  distracted  by  the  never-ending  altera 
cations  of  domestic  parties.  She  died  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1714;  and  with  her  ended  the 
line  of  the  Stuarts,  who  had  held  the  scepter  of 
England  112,  and  that  of  Scotland  343  years. 

At  her  death,  Georee  I.,  elector  of  Hanover, 
maternally  descended  from  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  James  I.,  according  to  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Britain.  The  Whifs 
under  this  prince  regained  that  superiority  in  the 
national  councils  of  which  they  nad  long  been 
deprived,  and  this,  along  with  the  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  some  other  extreme 
precautionary  measures,  increased  the  irritation 
of  the  Tory  and  Stuart  party.  In  1715  the  Earl 
of  Mar  in  Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water  in  England  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion 
and  proclaimed  the  Chevalier  St.  George  (the 
Old  Pretender)  king.  But  the  insurrection, 
feebly  supported  by  the  people,  was  soon  sup- 
pressed. In  17 16  the  Septennial  Act  was  paraed, 
making  parliament  of  seven  instead  of  three 
years  duration.  In  1720  occurred  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  and  collapse  of  the  South  Sea 
Company.  From  this  date  till  1742  the  »ovem- 
ment  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  the  first,  we  might  say,  of  modem 
premiers,  governing  the  cabinet  and  chiefly 
responsible  for  its  doines.  Wal[X)le  had  great 
sagacity,  prudence,  ana  business  ability,  and 
could  manage  dexterously  the  king,  the  parlia- 
ment, and  the  people  alike.  It  is  true  tnat  in 
the  case  of  the  parliament  he  achieved  this  by 
undue  influence  in  elections  and  a  scandalous 
use  of  bribery.  But  the  power  he  thus  acquired 
was  generally  wisely  used.  The  failure  of  the 
war  with  Spain  into  which  he  had  reluctant^ 
entered  drove  him  from  office,  and  in  1742  his 
long  ministry  came  to  an  end.  In  1743,  George 
II.,    frightened   at   the   dangers   to   Hanover, 
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dragged  Britain  into  the  wars  between  France, 
PniBBia,  and  Austria,  regarding  the  succession 
of  the  Elmperor  Charles.  Geo^  himself  fought 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  at  Uettingen  (1743), , 
where  he  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  the  | 
French,  which  was  balanced,  however,  later  on 
by  the  defeat  at  Fontenoy  (1745). 

A  fresh  attempt  was  now  made  to  restore  the 
Stuart  family  to  the  throne  of  Britain.  Charles 
Edward,  son  of  the  Old  Pretender,  having  been 
furnished  by  France  with  a  small  supply  of 
money  and  arms,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Loch- 
aber,  in  the  Western  Highlands,  in  1745,  and 
was  joined  bv  a  considerable  number  of  the 

Qie.  Marching  southwards  with  1,500  High- 
srs,  his  forces  increasing  as  he  advanced,  he 
entered  Edinburgh  without  opposition ;  and  hav- 
ing defeated  Sir  John  Cope  near  Prestonpans  he 
marched  into  England.  He  now  took  Carlisle, 
and  advanced  though  Lancaster,  Preston,  and 
Manchester,  to  Derby,  within  100  miles  of  Lon- 
don; but  finding  himself  disappointed  of  expect- 
ed succors  from  France,  and  the  English  Tories, 
contrary  to  his  expectations,  keeping  aloof,  he 
commenced  his  retreat  into  Scotland,  closely 
pursued  by  the  king's  troops,  whom  he  again 
defeated  at  Falkirk.  With  this  victory  his  eood 
fortune  terminated.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
having  arrived  from  the  continent  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  which  were  destined  to 
check  the  rebels;  and  the  armies  having  met  at 
Culloden,  near  Inverness,  Charles  was  completely 
defeated.  After  lurking  for  six  months  amidst 
the  wilds  of  Invemesshire,  he  at  length,  with 
much  difficulty,  escaped  to  France. 

The  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  which  still 
continued  and  which  was  the  cause  of  the  hostili- 
ties between  the  French  and  British  in  India  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  was  terminated  by  the  treatv 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748.  During  most  of  this 
period  Pelham  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, had  been  the  ruling  ministers,  and  in  their 
hands  the  art  of  government  had  reached  a  low 
level  both  as  regards  morality  and  ability.  In 
1752,  the  Sew  Style  of  reckomng  time  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  Old  Style  being  eleven  days  behind, 
the  3d  of  September,  1752,  was  called  the  14th. 
At  the  same  time  the  Ist  of  January  was  fixed  as 
the  opening  day  of  the  year,  instead  of  the  25th 
of  March. 

Soon  after,  the  French,  uneasv  at  the  growing 
colonial  power  of  Britain,  made  a  determined 
efifort  against  the  British  Colonies  and  possessions 
in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies,  and  at 
first  the  British  met  with  several  disasters  in 
America.  In  1756  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke 
(mt,  Austria  and  France  beinff  allied  on  the  one 
side,  and  Prussia  and  England  on  the  other,  and 
iU  success  attended  the  British  arms  in  Europe 
also.  Fortunately,  a  great  war  minister,  William 
Pitt,  now  took  the  helm  of  the  state.  In  1758 
the  British  made  themselves  masters  of  several 
French  settlements  in  North  America,  while  the 
attack  made  by  Wolfe  on  Quebec  in  1759  was 
completely  successful,  and  gave  Britain  the  whole 
of  Canada.  The  same  year  the  British  and  their 
allies  defeated  the  French  at  Minden  in  Prussia. 
In  the  East  Indies  the  French  were  even  less 
successful  than  in  America.  Clive's  victory  at 
Plassey    (1757)    and    Coote's    at    Wandewash 


(1760)  secured  the  British  empire  in  the  east, 
and  together  with  the  naval  feats  of  Hawke  and 
Boscawen  made  England  the  greatest  of  mari- 
time and  colonial  powers. 

On  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  1760  hostili- 
ties were  still  carried  on,  generally  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  French  as  far  as  the  theater  of  war  in 
Germany  was  concerned,  but  still  more  to  their 
loss  in  the  other  <)uarters  of  the  world  where  they 
were  engaged  with  the  British  in  a  struggle  for 
supremacy,  and  this  notwithstanding  that  Spain 
had  now  joined  her  forces  to  those  of  France.  At 
length  the  success  of  the  British  arms  induced 
France  and  Spain  to  accede  to  terms,  and  the 
war  ended  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763.  The 
French  relinquished  nearly  all  their  possessions 
in  North  America;  Minorca  was  restored  to  Brit- 
ain ;  in  the  E^t  Indies  they  got  back  their  fac- 
tories and  settlements,  on  condition  that  they 
should  maintain  neither  forts  nor  troops  in  Ben- 
gal ;  Cuba  and  Manila  were  resigned  to  the  Span- 
iards. In  Europe  everything  was  restored  to  the 
status  quo. 

The  expenses  of  this  war,  which  had  been 
undertaken  partly  for  the  defense  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  had  added  upwards  of  £72,000,000 
to  the  national  debt.  It  seemed  to  the  British 
people  to  be  just  that  the  Americans  should  be 
taxed  to  assist  in  the  payment  of  the  interest. 
The  Americans  did  not  deny  the  justice,  but 
replied  that  if  they  were  to  be  taxed  they  had  a 
right  to  be  represented  in  parliament,  in  order 
tlmt,  like  other  British  subjects,  they  might  be 
taxed  only  in  consequence  of  their  own  consent. 
Grenville,  then  the  prime-minister,  stood  to  his 
purpose,  however,  and  introduced  a  bill  for 
imposing  certain  stamp  duties  on  the  American 
Colonies.  The  Americans  protested  and  resisted, 
and  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  great  Pitt, 
who  had  steadily  opposed  the  measure,  the  bill 
was  withdrawn.  On  the  illness  of  Pitt,  now 
Lord  Chatham,  in  1767,  Townshend  became 
premier,  and  again  revived  the  project  of  taxing 
the  Americans  by  imposing  duties  on  tea;  and 
in  1770,  Lord  North,  as  his  successor,  set  himself 
to  carry  it  out.  The  result  was  that  in  1775 
the  Colonies  were  declared  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
and  a  war  began,  in  which  both  France  and  Spain 
joined  the  revolted  Colonies,  and  of  which  the* 
result  was  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  On  the  American  side  of 
this  struggle  the  great  name  is  that  of  George 
Washington.  On  the  British  side  the  war  was 
unskillfuUy  conducted,  and  though  they  gained 
some  successes  these  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  such  blows  as  the  capitulation  of 
Burgoyne  with  nearly  6,000  men  at  Saratoga 
(1777),  and  of  Comwallis  at  Yorktown  with 
7,000  (1781).  Against  their  European  foes  the 
British  could  show  such  successes  as  that  of 
Admiral  Rodney  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  (1780): 
the  brilliant  defense  of  Gibraltar  by  General 
Eliott  (1779-82);  and  Admiral  Rodney's  victory 
over  the  French  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  (1782). 
The  war  closed  with  the  Peace  of  Versailles  in 
1783.  Britain  Anally  acquired  several  West 
Indian  Islands ;  Spain  cot  Florida  and  Minorca, 
France  Pondicheny  and  Chandemagore  in  India. 
The  struggle  had  added  over  £100.000.000  to 
the  British  national  debt. 
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From  1783  to  1801  the  government  of  Britain 
was  directed  by  William  Pitt,  the  younger  son 
of  Lord  Chatham,  who  when  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age  was  placed  as  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  The  affairs 
of  Ireland  and  India,  and  the  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  were  among  the  first  subjects 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  Pitt's  ministry. 
In  1782,  the  Irish  had  been  able  to  extort  from 
Britain,  then  engaged  in  her  stru^le  with  the 
American  Colonies,  the  ri^ht  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent parliament,  so  that  from  this  year  there 
were  two  independent  governments  in  the  British 
Isles  till  1800,  when  Pitt,  who  had  in  the  interval 
had  experienced  some  of  the  difficulties  arising 
out  of  two  coordinate  legislatures,  contrived  once 
more  to  imite  them. 

In  1789,  the  French  Revolution  was  begun. 
For  a  time  there  was  considerable  sympathy  in 
Enp;land  with  this  movement;  but  as  the  rev- 
lutionaries  proceeded  to  extreme  measures  there 
was  a  reaction  in  English  feeling,  of  which  Ed- 
mund Burke  became  the  neat  exponent,  and 
the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  gave  rise  to  diplo- 
matic measures,  which  finally  terminated  in  the 
National  Convention  declaring  war  against  Brit- 
ain, on  the  1st  of  February,  1793.  At  first  Brit- 
ain cooperated  with  Prussia,  Austria,  etc., 
against  France,  and  successes  were  gained  both 
by  sea  and  land;  but  latterly  on  the  Continent 
the  armies  of  the  French  Republic  were  every- 
where triumphant,  and  in  1797  Britain  stood 
alone  in  the  conflict,  and  indeed  soon  found  an 
European  coalition  formed  against  her.  The 
war  was  now  largely  maritime,  and  the  naval 
successes  of  Jervis  off  St.  Vincent  and  Duncan 
off  Camperdown  were  followed  (when  Bonaparte 
led  an  expedition  to  Egypt^  having  India  as  its 
ultimate  object)  by  the  victories  of  Nelson  in 
Aboukir  Bay,  and  Abercromby  at  Alexandria. 
In  1798,  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  had  to  be  crushed. 
Peace  was  made  in  1802  by  the  Treaty  of  Amiens, 
only  to  be  broken  by  anotner  declaration  of  war  in 
1803,  as  the  ambitious  projects  of  Napoleon 
became  evident.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Pitt 
(who  died  in  1806)  in  the  way  of  forming  and 
supporting  with  funds  a  new  coalition  against 
France,  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon  swept 
away  all  opposition  on  land,  though  the  naval 
victory  of  Tmfalgar  (1805)  established  England's 
supremacy  on  the  seas.  Napoleon,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  the  French  in 
1805,  and  was  now  virtually  the  ruler  of  Europe, 
put  forth  his  Berlin  decrees  (1807),  probibitmg 
all  commerce  with  Great  Britain  wherever  his 
power  reached,  set  his  brother  Joseph  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  occupied  Portugal.  But 
the  spirit  of  resistance  had  now  taken  deep  root 
in  the  British  people,  and  in  1808  troops  were 
sent  into  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  a  year 
later  Wellington,  then  General  Wellesley,  landed 
in  Portugal.  Tnen  began  that  famous  series  of 
successful  operations  (the  Peninsular  War)  which 
drove  back  the  French  into  their  own  country, 
and  powerfully  contributed  to  undermine  the 
immense  fabric  of  Napoleon's  conquests.  The 
other  chief  European  powers  having  united, 
Paris  was  occupied  in  1814,  Napoleon  was  de- 
posed and  exiled  to  Elba,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
placed  on  the  throne  of  France.     Escaping  in 


1815,  Napoleon  appeared  once  more  in  the  field 
with  a  la^ge  army.  Wellington  and  Blucher 
hastened  to  oppose  him,  and  at  Waterloo  Na- 
poleon's long  career  of  conquest  ended  in  a  crush- 
ing defeat.  The  restoration  of  Louis  followed, 
and  Napoleon  was  sent  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
Of  her  conc^uests  Britain  retained  Tobago,  St. 
Lucia,  Mauntius,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Dem- 
erara,  Essequibo,  Berbioe,  Heligoland,  and  Malta. 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad  had  been  gained  in  1802, 
and  Britain  emerged  from  this  lon^  struggle 
with  a  very  ^reat  increase  of  territorial  posses- 
sions and  pohtical  importance. 

After  the  termination  of  the  wars  with  Napo- 
leon many  things  concurred  to  make  a  troublous 
era  in  the  home  administration.  The  new  bur- 
den of  debt  which  the  wars  had  left  on  the  nation, 
the  bad  harvests  of  1816  and  1817,  a  succession 
of  governments  which  had  no  idea  but  that  of 
absolute  resistance  to  all  reforms,  etc. ;  all  these 
contributed  to  increase  discontent.  The  result 
was  a  strong  Radical  agitation,  accompanied 
often  by  senous  riots  throughout  the  ooimtiy, 
more  especially  in  the  Urge  towns,  and  loud 
demands  for  reform  in  parlitmient  and  the  system 
of  representation.  The  death  of  George  III.  and 
accession  of  George  IV.  in  1820  made  little 
change  in  this  respect.  From  1822  a  succes- 
sion of  able  statesmen.  Canning,  Peel,  and 
Lord  Grey,  gave  the  government  a  more  liberal 
turn,  and  did  much  to  satisfy  the  popular 
demands.  The  Catholics  were  admitted  to 
parliament;  the  severity  of  the  old  restric- 
tions on  commerce  was  relaxed;  and  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  opposition  Earl  Grey  car- 
ried the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  (two  years  after 
the  accession  of  William  IV.),  which  g&ve 
large  manufacturing  towns  a  voting  power  in 
some  proportion  to  their  importance,  and  prac- 
tically transferred  the  center  of  political  power 
from  the  aristocratic  to  the  middle  classes. 
The  next  great  public  measure  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  negro  slavery  in  every  British  posses- 
sion in  1834. 

William  IV.  died  June  20,  1837,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Victoria.  The  year  following  is  nota- 
ble as  that  in  which  the  Chartists  began  their 
movement  for  reform,  which  continued  more  or 
less  active,  with  popular  assemblies,  presenta- 
tions of  monster  petitions,  and  occasional  tu- 
mults, till  1848,  when  it  was  without  much  trouble 
suppressed.  The  same  years  saw  the  struggle 
of  tne  Anti-Com-law  Lea^e,  of  which  Cot^den 
and  Bright  were  the  chiefs,  and  which  were 
finally  successful :  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  leader  of 
the  Tory  party,  himself  proposing  the  repeal  of 
the  com  duties  (1846).  Tne  prmciple  of  free- 
tmde  had  further  victories  in  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws,  and  in  the  lai^  abolition  of 
duties  made  during  Lord  Aberoeen's  ministry 
(1853). 

In  1852-53,  dissension  arose  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  regarding  the  rights  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Churches  to  preferable  access  to  the 
"holy  places"  in  Palestme.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia,  resenting  concessions  made  to  French 
devotees,  sent  Prince  Menschikoff  to  Constanti- 
nople to  demand  redress,  and  not  being  satined, 
war  was  declared,  June  26,  1853.  On  the  plea 
that  it  was  impossible  to  leave  Russia  a  free  nand 
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in  dealing  with  Turkey,  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain form^  an  alliance  acainst  Russia,  March  28, 
1854.  The  invasion  of  the  Crimea  followed;  sev- 
eral important  battles  (Alma,  Balaclava,  Inker- 
man)  took  place,  resulting  in  favor  of  the  allies, 
till  at  length  Sebastopol  fell  (1855),  and  peace 
was  signed  the  followms  year  at  Paris.  Russia 
ceded  a  part  of  Bessarabia  to  Turkev,  and  con- 
sented to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube  and 
the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea. 

Scarcely  was  the  Crimean  war  over  when 
Britain  was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  her  pos- 
sessions in  India  through  the  mutiny  of  the  Se- 
poys. For  a  time  the  authoritv  of  government 
was  entirely  suspended  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Bengal,  the  whole  of  Oude,  and  a  lar^e 
portion  of  Central  India :  but  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  70,000  Britisn  troops  poured  in  from 
Burmah,  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  and  elsewhere, 
and  entirely  suppressed  the  reDellion.  One  result 
of  the  mutiny  was  that,  b^  a  bill  passed  August 
2,  1858,  the  80verei|;nty  hitherto  exercised  over 
the  British  p>ossessions  in  India  by  the  East 
India  Company  was  transferred  to  the  British 
crown. 

Two  wars  with  China  (1858  and  1860),  during 
which  Canton  was  bombarded  and  Peking  taken 
by  united  forces  of  Britain  and  France,  opened 
up  five  new  Chinese  ports  to  trade,  with  other 
advantages.  The  great  Civil  War  in  America 
occurred  between  lw51  and  1866,  and  had  for 
a  time  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  cotton-trade  in 
Lancashire,  causing  widespread  distress.  Be- 
tween 1861  and  1867  the  Fenian  movement, 
which  had  for  its  object  the  separation  of  Ire- 
land from  the  United  Kingdom,  occasioned  some 
excitement. 

Parliamentary  reform  was  attempted  by  sev- 
eral governments  without  success,  until  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1867  passed  a 
mesLSjire  establishing  the  principle  of  household 
suffrage.  This  year  also  saw  the  passing  of  the 
act  by  which  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was  con- 
stituted. In  1867,  the  Abvssinian  expiation 
set  out,  and  effected  its  object — the  relief  of 
Ek^lish  captives — ^in  the  spring  of  1868.  In  the 
same  year  Lord  Derby  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Dispell  as  leader  of  the  Conservative  party, 
then  in  office.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  gen- 
eral election  put  the  Liberals  in  power.  In  1869, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  passed  a  bill  for 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church.  In 
1870,  an  Irish  Land  Law  Bill,  having  for  its  object 
the  regulation  of  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  became  law ;  and  during  the  same  ses- 
sion the  act  of  parliament  establishmg  a  national 
system  of  education  for  England  was  passed. 
In  1871,  the  purchase  of  commissions  in  the  army 
was  abolished.  Next  followed  the  Ballot  Act 
and  the  Scotch  Education  Act.  Early  in  1874, 
Mr,  Gladstone  dissolved  Parliament,  and  a  large 
Conservative  majority  being  returned,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli (afterwards  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  again 
became  premier.  The  Ashantee  War,  bcwgun  the 
previous  year,  was  brought  to  a  successful  termi- 
nation early  in  1874.  In  1876,  the  title  of  Em- 
press of  India  was  added  to  the  titles  of  the 
queen.  During  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1877- 
78  Britain  remained  neutral,  but  took  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  settlement  effected  by  the  Berlin 


Congress,  and  accjuired  from  Turkgv  the  right  to 
occupy  and  admmister  Cyprus.  Then  followed 
a  war  in  Afghanistan,  a  war  with  the  Kaflto  of 
Zululand,  and  a  brief  war  with  the  Boers  of  the 
Transvaal 

A  new  parliament  was  returned  in  1880  with 
a  large  Liberal  majority,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  once 
more  became  premier.  This  parliament  passed 
a  land-act  for  Ireland  (1881),  an  act, for  putting 
down  crime  in  Ireland  (18$2),  a  reform  act  equal- 
izing the  borough  and  county  franchise  (1884), 
and  a  redistribution  of  seats  act  ( 1885  >;— all 
important  acts.  The  intervention  of  Britain 
in  Egyptian  affairs  led  to  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria  by  the  British  fleet  (July,  1882)  and 
the  sending  of  an  army  into  Egypt  to  c^uell  the 
rebellion  headed  by  Arab!  Pasha,  which  was 
soon  accomplished;  while  the  rising  under  the 
Mahdi  in  the  Soudan  caused  British  troops  to  be 
despatched  to  Suakim,  and  another  force  to  be 
sent  by  way  of  the  Nile  (in  the  autumn  of 
1884)  to  relieve  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum, 
an  object  which  it  was  too  late  to  accomplish. 
A  new  parliament  was  elected  in  the  end  of  1885, 
and  for  a  brief  period  Lord  Salisbury  was  premier 
as  he  had  latterly  been  in  the  preceding  parlia- 
ment, but  in  February,  1886,  he  made  way  for 
Mr.  Gladstone.  On  29th  March,  Mr.  Gladstone 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a  bill 
which,  among  other  things,  would  establish  a 
separate  Irish  legislative  body,  and  withdraw  the 
Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
A  determined  opposition  was  organized,  and  a 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  headed  by  men 
mostly  old  colleagues  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  operated 
with  the  Conservatives  and  succeeded  in  throw- 
ing out  the  bill  on  its  second  reading.  The 
result  was  the  resignation  of  the  Gladstone  min- 
istry, and  a  general  election,  in  which  the  Union- 
ists^ or  those  opposed  to  the  bill,  had  a  great 
majority.  The  Conservative  party  assumed 
office,  with  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  as  head.  A 
criminal  law  amendment  act  for  Ireland  (1887), 
and  a  local  government  act  for  England  (1888). 
were  passed.  In  1887  the  jubilee  of  the  Queen 
was  celebrated.  The  elections  in  1892  resulted 
in  a  Liberal  victory  and  Mr.  Gladstone  became 
again  premier.  In  1893,  Lord  Salisbury  was 
returned  to  power.  October  11,  1899,  war  was 
declared  by  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State,  the  aim  being  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  British  paramountcv  in  South 
Africa,  this  led  to  the  annexation  of  those  states 
by  the  British,  after  a  fierce  contest,  in  1900. 
In  1900,  a  new  parliament  was  elected,  which 
again  supported  the  Conservative  ministry,  with 
a  slightly  increased  majority.  Victoria  died 
January  22, 1901,  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
VIL 

In  1902  a  new  ministry  was  formed  with  A.  J. 
Balfour  as  premier.  The  Balfour  ministry  was 
succeeded  in  1905  by  that  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  The  visit  of  King  Edward  to  Ger- 
many in  1906,  and  of  Emperor  William  to  Eng- 
land in  the  latter  part  of  1907,  did  much  to 
secure  an  amicable  understanding  between  those 
two  powers.  The  chief  event  in  Great  Britain's 
colonial  relations  during  the  year  last  named 
was  the  recognition  of  the  complete  autonomy 
of  Australia. 
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EVENTS  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS 

I.     FROM   THE   CREATION   TO   THE   BIRTH   OF   CHRIST  — B.  C. 

II.     FROM   THE   BIRTH   OF   CHRIST   TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME  — A.  D. 

Datee  and  events  at  the  dawn  of  history  are  involved  in  much  doubt.  At  best  they  are  mere  approxtma^ 
tions  and  must  be  interpreted  in  that  light.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  places  the  Creation  B.  C.  4700;  the 
Septuaffint.  5872;  Josephus.  4658;  the  Talmudists.  5344;  Scaliger.  3050;  Petavius.  3984;  and  Dr.  Hales.  5411. 
The  Hebrew  account  is  followed  by  Usher,  and  is  here  followed  as  the  most  generally  accepted  standard. 


B.C. 


4004 


3875 

3874 
3769 
3679 
3609 
3544 
3382 
3317 
3130 
3074 
3017 
2948 
2468 
2348 


2247 


2234 


2122 
2100 


2095 


1998 


FROM   THE   CREATION   TO   THE   DELUGE— 1656  TEARS 


Creation  of  the  World. 

Fall  of  Man. 

Birth  of  Cain. 

Death  of  Abel,  the  first  subject  of 

death. 
Seth  bom,  third  son  of  Adam. 
Enos  bom. 
Cainan  bom. 
Mahalaleel  bom. 
Jared  bom. 
Enoch  bom. 
Methuselah  bom. 
Lamech  bom. 

Death  of  Adam  at  age  of  930  years. 
Enoch  translated. 
Noah  bom. 

Building  of  the  Ark  begun. 
The  Deluge. 


Cain  builds  a  city,  which  he  calls 

Enoch. 
He  introduces  use  of  weights  and 

measures. 
Polygamy  introduced. 
Jabal,  the  first  to  build  a  tent  for 

habitation,  and  to  use  cattle  for 

purposes  of  husbandry. 
Jubal  mvented  the  harp  and  the 

organ,  first  stringed  and  wind 

instruments. 
Tubal-Cain  discovered  the  mode 

of  preparing  and  using  iron. 

brass,  and  other  metals. 
Naamah  introduced  the  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving. 


According  to  Usher,  the 
antediluvian  period  was  al- 
most as  long  as  that  since 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Of  the 
progress  of  knowledge  and 
the  arts  during  that  period 
nothing  is  known  beyond 
what  is  recited  in  the  adja- 
cent column,  except  that 
ship-building,  caulking,  and 
the  use  of  pitch,  or  paint, 
sinmle  measures,  and  ofaoors 
ana  windows,  were  known. 
They  imply,  in  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  use  of  man.  other 
arts,  and  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  science  and  mechan- 
ics. 


FROM   THE   DELUGE   TO   TIME   OF   MOSES 


Arts  of  Civilization 


The  Hebrews 


Asia 


Africa  and  Europe 


2347      Wine    made    by    Noah    2347.  Dispersion   of   the 
from  the  grape.  descendants  of 

Noah. 

Those  of  Shem  prob- 
ably in  Asia,  of  Ham 
in  Africa,  and  of  Ja- 
phet  in  Europe. 
Bricks    made,    and    ce-    2247.  Building     of     the 


ment    used    to    unite 
them. 
Astronomical      observa- 
tions begun  at  Baby- 
lon. 


I 


Tower  of  Babel. 
2245.  Babylon     founded 
by  Nmirod.   son  of  | 
Cush  and  grandson 
of  Ham. 

Nineveh  founded    , 
by  Ashur,  son  of 
Shem. 


Athotee,  son  of  Menes, 
invents  hieroglyphics. 

Sculpture  and  painting 
employed  to  commem- 
orate the  exploits  of 
Osymandyas. 

Pyramids  and  canals  in 
Egypt.  Geometry  used. 


Chin^  Hong  teaches  the 
Chinese  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, and  how  to 
make  bread  from  wheat 
and  wine  from  rice. 


1996.  Abraham  bom. 


2356.  Yaou  extends 
the  Empire  of 
China. 


2207.  China.     First 
imperial  dynasty 
of  Hia  begins. 
Fohi  (probably 
Noah)  is  men- 
tioned as  the 
first  Chinese 
Monarch. 

2124.  Belus  reigns  in 
Babylon. 


2069.  Ninus.  son  of 
Belus,  reigns  in 
Nineveh. 

2059.  Ninus  eeUb- 
lishes  the  Assy- 
rian Empire. 


2017.  Semiramis  en- 
larges and  embel- 
lishes Babylon, 
and  makes  it  the 
seat  of  empire. 

1975.  Semiramis  in- 
vades Lybia. 
Ethiopia,  and 
India. 


2188.  Misraim  (Menee). 
the  son  of  Ham. 
builds  Memphis,  in 
Elgypt,  and  begins 
the  Egyptian  mon- 
archy. 


2111.  Thebes  founded 
by  Busiris. 

2100.  Osymandyas.  the 
first  warlike  king, 
passes  into  Asia  and 
conquers  Bactria. 

2089.-Sicyon.  the  first 
Kingdom  of  Greece, 
founded  by  Egialus, 
or  Inachus. 

2085.  Egypt  conquered 
by  the  shepherd 
kings  of  Phenicia, 
who  hold  it  260 
years. 

2048.  Colony  of  Pheni- 
cians  land  in  Ire- 
land (?). 

2042.  Uramus  arrives  in 
Greece. 
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B.  C. 

1920 
1801 

1822 


FROM 


1588 
1582 


1580 


Arts  of  ClTllisation 


THE   DELUGE   TO 
The  Hebrews 


TIME   OF   MOSES  — B.C.  H 

'  Asia  I     Africa  and  Europe     ' 


Gold  and  silver  first  men- 
tioned as  money. 


<  Letters     first     used     in 
,      Egypt  by  Syphoas. 


Memnon      invents      the 
Egyptian  alphabet. 


Atlas,  the  mstronomer. 
I  The   chronology   of    the 

Arundelian  marbles 
I       begins. 

'  The  cymbal  used  at  the 
I      feasts  of  Cybele. 


1506 

I 

I   1494 

1 


The    flute    invented    by 
Hyagnis,  a  Phrygian. 

Ericthoneus  teaches  the 
Athenians  husbandry. 


1021.  The  caU  of  Abra- 
ham. 

1807.  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah destroyed. 

1800.  Isaac  bom. 


1836.  Jacob  and   Esau 

bom. 
1824.  Abraham  dies, 

aged  172. 

1720.  Joseph  sold  into 

1715ri8  made  governor 
under  Pharaoh. 

1600.  Death  of  Jacob. 
1635.  Death  of  Joseph. 


1577.  Israelites     perse- 
cuted in  Egypt. 
1574.  Aaron  bom. 
1571.  Moses  bom. 


1037.  The  Arabs 
seise  Nineveh. 


1038.  Lake  Moeris  con- 
'  stmcted. 


I 


1766.  The  second 

Chinese  Imperial  ' 
dynasty  begins. 


I 


1856.  Inachus  plants  a 
colony  in  Argos. 


'  1710.  Colony  of  Arca- 
I  dians  emigrate  into 

Italy. 

'  1618.  Sesostris  reigns  in 
I  Egypt. 


1401.  God  sends  Moses 
to  Egypt  to  deliver 
the  Israelites.  i 

The  Ten  Plagues   I 
in  Egypt. 

The  Exodus  of      , 
the  Israelites  from 
Egypt.. 


I  1546.  Troy  founded 
by  Scnunander. 
The  Chinese. 
Dark  Ages. 

1500.  Northem  In- 
dia invaded  and 
conquered  by  the 
Aryans  between 
this  date  and 
1000. 


1556.  Rameses-Miamum 
reigns  in  Egypt. 

1556.  Athens  founded  by 
Cecrops. 

1520.  Connth  founded. 

1516.  Sparta  founded. 

1507.  Areopagus  estab- 
lished in  Athens. 


1403.  Thebes,  in  Bcpo- 
tia.  founded  by  Cad- 
mus, a  Phenician,      i 
who  introduces  the 
alphabet  into  Greece.  | 
I 


FBOM 

TIME   OF   MOSES   TO   TIME   OF   CTBUS  — B.  C. 

Arts  of  Civilisation 

The  Hebrews 

Asia  and  Africa 
1401.  Pharaoh  and 

Europe 

1401.  Moses  gives  the  law  at 
Mt.  Sinai. 

1400    • 

Crockery  made  by 

his  army 
drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea. 

Egyptians  and 

1486 

1 

Ericthoneus  introduces 
first  chariot. 

1485.  Egyptus  reigns 
and  enves  name 
to  the  country. 

1457.  Kingdom  of 
M  ycene  founded. 

1453.  First  Olympic 
games  at  Elis. 

1453.  Death  of  Aaron. 

1451.  Death  of  Moses. 

1 

Joshua  conquers  Canaan. 

1440.  Ericthoneus 
reigns  in  Troy. 

1376.  Sethos  reigns 

1400.  Minos  reigns 
in  Crete. 

1307.  Corinth  be- 
comes a  king- 
dom under  Sisy- 

in Egypt. 

1374.  Troas,  King  of 

phus.                      , 

'   1370 

Bucklers  used  in  single 
combat. 

Troy. 

1356.  Eleusinian 

Music  and  poetry  cul- 

1343. Eglon,  King  of  Moab.  en- 

m>-8teries  insti- 

tivated in  Greece. 

sUves  Israel. 
1305.  Israel  subdued  by  King 

1322.  Rameses  H. 
(Sesostris)  con- 
quers Ethiopia. 

1314.  Ilus,  sonof 
Troas,  founds 

tuted  by  Eumol- 
pus. 

of  Canaan. 

Ilium. 

1266.  (Edipus,  King 

1263 

Temple  of  AjpoUo  at 
Delphi  bmlt. 

1285.  Deborah  and  Barak  de- 

of Thebes. 

feat  the  Canaanites. 

1252.  Second  Assy- 

1263. Argonautic 

Jason  leads  first  naval 

1240.  Gideon  conquers  the 

rian  dsmasty. 

Expedition  of 

expedition  on  record. 

Midianites. 

Jason. 
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1240 


1224 


1115 
1100 


1015 


1000 


916 


FROM   TIME   OF   MOSES  TO   TIME   OF   CTBUS  — B.  C. 


884 


Arts  of  ClTUIsatlon 


The  axe,  wedge,  wim- 
ble, and  lever,  also 
masta  and  sails  for 
ships,  invented  by 
Dsdalus  of  Athens. 


Game  of  backnnmion 
invented  by  ralame- 
des  of  Greece. 


Bfariner's  oompsss 
known  in  China. 

Dictionary  of  Chinese 
completed  by  Pa- 
oui-she. 


Minos  gives  Crete  his 
code  of  laws. 


Solomon  extends  his 
commerce  to  India, 
via  Red  Sea,  and  to 
the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic, via  Straits  of 
Gibraltar;  builds  Pal- 
myra, Baalbec,  and 
other  cities. 


The  Hebrews 


Asia  and  Africa 


1161.  Israel  enslaved  by  the 

Philistines. 

Samson  bom. 
1136.  Samson  slays  1,000 

Philistines. 


1116.  Samuel,  last  Judge  of 
Israel. 


1005.  Saul  becomes  King  of 

Israel. 
1085.  David  bom. 


1055.  Death  of  Saul;  accession 

of  David. 
1048.  David  King  of  aU  Israel. 

1042.  The  Ark  removed  to 

Jerusalem. 
1036.  Revolt  of  Absalom. 
1023.  Solomon  bom. 
1016.  Death  of  David. 
1015.  Solomon  annointed 

Kin^. 
1012.  Solomon  begins  the 

Temple. 
1004.  Dedication  of  Temple. 


975.  Death  of  Solomon. 

Revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
Two  kingdoms  formed. 


Europe 


1240.  Troy  taken  by 
the  Argonauts. 


1233.  Carthage  , 

founded  oy  the 
Tynans. 

1220.  Priam.  King  of  I 
Troy. 

1104.  The  Trojan        I 

War  begins. 
1140.  TigUth-PUe- 

ser  real  founder    I 

of  the  Assyrian 

Empire 

I 


1124.  Troy 

1123.  Chow  dynasty 
begins  in  China. 


The  Rhodiahs  begin 
navigation  laws. 


Homer's  p€>ems 

brought  into  Greece. 

LycurguB  reforms  the 

constitution  of 

Sparta. 
Gold  and  silver  coined 

by  Phidon.  ruler  of 

Argos. 


Judah 

971.  Shishak. 
King  of 
Egypt,  takes 
Jerusalem. 


888.  Philis- 
tines plun- 
der Jerusa- 
lem. 

884.  Usurpa- 
tion and 
death  of  At- 
haliah. 


Israel 

975.  Jero-  I 

boam  estab-  { 
lishes  idola-  ! 
try. 

918.  Ahab  and  ' 
Jexebel. 

901.  TheSyri-  j 
ans  besiege  ' 
Samaria. 

896.  Elijah 
translated 
to  heaven,     i 


884.  Jehu. 
King.  I 


840.  Jehoash 
defeats  I 

King  Ben- 
hadad  of 
Syria. 


1044.  Ionian  emi' 
grants  settle  in 
Asia  Bfinor. 


1000.  Solomon  and 
Hiram.  King  of 
Tyre,  form  an  al- 
liance; also  Solo- 
mon and  Pha- 
raoh. 
986.  Utica  built. 
Samos  built. 


971.  Shishak  (Se- 
Bostus  of  Egypt) 

Klunders  Jerusa- 
on. 
Homer  bom  (?). 


1239.  Latinus  reigns 

in  Italy. 
1235.  Theseus 

reigns  in  Athens 

for  30  years. 
1225.  FuBtTheban 

War. 

1216.  Second  The- 
ban  War. 

1213.  Helen  of  Troy 
carried  off  by 
Theseus,    mar- 
ries Mendaus. 


1152.  Alba  Longa 
built  by  As- 
canius. 

1124.  /Bolian  migra- 
tion. 

Thebes,  capi- 
tal of  BoBotia, 
founded. 

1104.  Return  of  the 
Heraclidts. 

Ehid  of  King- 
dom of  Mycene. 

1070.  Heremon.  of 
Gallicia.  con- 
quers Ireland. 

1060.  Athens  gov- 
erned by 
Archons. 


825.  Dynasty  of 
the  Tanites  in 
Egypt. 

820.  Arbacee, 

King  of  Assyria. 


076.  Capys  reigns 
in  Alba  Longa. 


935.  Bacchus. 
King  of  Corinth. 


895.  Tiberinus. 
King  of  Alba, 
drowned  in  the 
river  Albula, 
which  is  thence 
called  the  Tiber. 


864.  Romulus, 
King  of  Alba 
Longa. 
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Arts  of  Civilisation 


786  Oorinthiaos  employ  tri- 
I  reines  or  vessels  with 
'      three  banks  of  oars. 

772    I  Sculpture  first  men- 
;      tioned  among  the 
Egyptian  arts. 


721      First  eeUpse  of  the 
I      moon  observed  by 

the  Chaldeans  at 
I      Babylon. 
,  Religion  of  Buddha  in- 
troduced in  India. 
I 


710 


985 

680 


660 
640 


621 
610 


601 
604 


Roman  Calendar  re- 
formed; year  divided 
into  12  months  in- 
stead of  10  as  before. 

Iambic  verse  intro- 
duced. 
Chess  invented. 


Attempt  to  discover  the 
primitive  language  of 
mankind. 

Spherical  form  of  the 
earth  and  true  cause 
of  lunar  eclipses 
taught  by  Tbales. 
who  also  discovered 
the  electricity  of 
smber. 

Drsconian  code  form- 
uUted. 

Pharaoh-Necho  begins 
a  canal  between  the 
Mediterranean  and 
Red  Sea.   Many  lives 
lost  in  the  attempt. 
He  also  sent  out  a 
Phenician  fleet  which 
circumnavigated 
Africs. 


Thales  prediction  of  a 

solar  eclipse  proves 

true. 
Scion's  code  supersedes 

that  of  Draco  in 

Athens. 


Judah 


Israel 


Asia  and  Africa 


Europe 


578  I  Money  coined  at  Rome 
I      by  Servius  Tullius. 


741.  Pekah. 
King  of  Is- 
rael, be- 
sieges Jeru- 
salem. 120.- 
000  of  his 


726.  Hese- 
kiah  abol- 
ishes idola- 
try. 

717.  Heie- 
kiah.  King. 


Hebrews 

712.  Sennach- 
arib  invades 
Judah. 

711.  Hisarmy 
(185.000) 
destroyed  by 
tilenoe. 


pes! 
606:  1 


seh.  King. 


677.  Manas- 
seh,  carried 
to  Babylon, 
is  afterward 
restored. 


606.  Conquest 
of  Jerusalem 
by  Nebu- 
chadnessar. 


501.  Eiekiel 
prophesies 
m  Chaldea. 


588.  Captivity 
of  Judah 
completed. 

Jerusalem 
destroyed 
and  the 
Temple 
burnt. 

579.  Jews  car- 
ried to 
Babylon. 


I    797.  Ardyssus,  first 
King  of  Lydia. 


770.  Pul  in- 
vades Israel, 
and  is  bribed 
to  depart. 


721.  Samaria 
taken  by  the 
Assyrians; 
Tribes  car- 
ried into 
captivity. 


767.  Sardaniipalus, 
Kituf  of  Nineveh. 
Media  subjected 
to  Assyria. 


747.  Era  of  Na- 
bonassar,  Assy- 
rian Empire  de- 
stroyed. 

737.  Sebaoon  in- 
vades Egypt. 

736.  Tiglath-pU- 
eser  conquers 
Syria  and  part 
of  Israel. 

721.  Shalmaneser. 
King  of  Nineveh, 
takes  Samaria 
and  carries  the 
Ten  Tribes  into 
captivity. 


717.  Sennacharib,  King  of  Nineveh. 
710.  Media  becomes  a  kingdom. 


680.  Babylon  and  Nineveh  are  united 
under  Esarhaddon. 


Babylonia 

648.  Saracus,  King 
of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh. 


612.  Nineveh  a 
second  time 
destroyed. 

606.  Nebuchadnes- 
sar  defeats  Necho 
of  Eg3i>t.  in- 
vadee  Judea  and 
takes  Jerusalem. 


604.  Nebuchad- 
nessar.  King 
of  Babylon. 

599.  Birth  of  Cyrus. 


589.  Invades 
Phenicia. 


Ecypt 

660.  Psammet- 
icus,King 
of  Egypt. 
Memphis 
becomes  the 
capital. 


610.  Pharaoh- 
Necho,  King 
of  Egypt. 

600.  Psammis. 
King  of 
Egypt. 


594.  Pharaoh- 
Hophra, 
King  of 
Egypt. 

581.  Egypt  in- 
vaded by 
Nebuchad- 


814.  The  Kingdom 
of  Macedon 
founded  by 
Caramus. 


769.  Syracuse 
founded  by 
Arohias  of 
Corinth. 

753.  Building  of 
Rome. 

750.  Sabine  War. 

747.  Union  of  Ro- 
mans and  Sa- 
binee. 

743.  First  Meesin- 
ian  War. 


716.  Romulus  re- 
puted murdered. 


685.  Second  Mes- 
sinian  War. 

678.  Argsus.  first 
King  of  Macedon. 

672.  Tullius  Hos- 
tilius.  King  of 
Rome. 

664.  First  sea- 
fight  on  record 
—  between  the 
Corinthians 
and  Corcyreans. 

658.  Byiantium 

founded. 
640.  Latins  oon- 

auered  by  the 
;omans. 
PhiUp  I.. 
King  of  Macedon. 

/616.  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  King  of 
Rome. 

602.  Illyria  con- 
quered by 
Macedon. 


594.     Solon,  Archon 
of  Athens. 


578.  Servius  Tullius, 
King  of  Rome. 
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V.                              t 

Arts  of  Civilisation 

Persia 

Babylonia 

Egypt           1           Europe 

572.  TakeaTyre. 

569.  Amasis. 

568 

School  of  sculpture 

King  of 

opened  at  Athens. 

Egypt,  makes 
alliance  with 

567.  Conquest  of 

the  Etrurians 

j 

Greece. 

by  Rome. 

536.  Pythagorus 

565.  First  census 

562 

First  ftjni*dy  ituwA  at 

562.  Croesus, 

visiU  E^t. 

of  Rome: 

Album. 

King  of  Lydia, 

84.700  citiiens. 

Dials  tnv?nt4!H]  by              560.  Cynis^  King 
A  nax  inmu  der  f J  f                    of  Persia. 

subjeota  Asia 

Minor. 

539.  The  Phocians  ' 

Miletus.                             548.  Cyrus  con- 

emigrate  to 
Gaid  and  build 

540 

Corinthian  order  oi        , ,          quers  Lydia. 
art'hittv^tur?  invrtit-    ,  538.  Takes  Baby- 

538.  Babylon 

Masailia  (now 

ed  by  CalimacbiiB,       j          Ion. 

taken  by 

MaxBeUles).        | 

535 

Th4>#j>i<i  perform*  fi  rat    , 
tragedy  at  Atheti#* 

Cyrus,  the 

535.  Made  tribu- 

Persian. 

tary  by 
Cyrus. 

536.  Persian  Empire  founded  by 

1 

Cyrus,  composed  of  Assyria, 
Media,  and  Persia. 

Captivity  of  the  Jews  ended. 

535.  Temple  rebuilt  at  Jerusalem. 
529.  Death  of  Cyrus:  Cambyses, 

528.  Thrace  comes 

King  of  Persia. 

into  view. 

FROM   THE   DEATH    OF   CTBUS   TO   THE   DEATH   OF  ALEXANDER— B.  C. 

aTlllsatlon                   Perala 

Greece 

Macedonia      1      Rome,  Etc. 

530.  Cadi*  built 

527 

First  public  li- 

527. Pisistratus 

by  the  Car- 

brary  founded        525.  Cambyses  con- 

dies,  after  seiz- 

thaginians. 

at  Athens.                     quers  Egypt 

and  makes  it  a 

ing  Athens. 

1 

Persian  prov- 

' 

ince. 

Psammeticus, 

last  King  of 

1 

522 

Confucius,  the            522.  Darius  I.. 
Chinese  philos-  ,          King  of  Persia, 
opher. 

510.  Followers  of 
Pisistratus  ex- 

509 

Abolition  of  regal 

pelled;  Democ- 

509.    The  Tar-      . 

government  at  ;    508.  Darius  con- 
Rome,  and  es-              quers  India. 

racy  established 

quins  ex- 

at Athens. 

pelled  from 
Rome. 

tablishment  of 

a  Republic  at 

Brutus  and 

Rome. 

Collatinus 

I 

first  Consuls.    ' 

507.  The  Capitol  , 

500 

Phenician  letters 

500.  The  lonians 

finished.            1 

carried  to  Ire- 

revolt and  bum 

497.  Alexander 

I 

land  from 

Sardis. 

I..  King. 

494.  Tribunes  of    1 

Spain. 

the  people         i 

The  Temple  of 

chosen.               | 

Minerva  built. 

491.  Coriolanus 

400.  Darius  sends 

490.  Battle  of  Mara- 

banUhed. 

1          an  army  of  500.- 

thon. 

000  into  Greece. 

487.  Egypt  revolts 

483 

Etrurians  excel  in 

—  is  subdued  by 

483.  Aristides  ban- 

music, drama. 

Xerxes. 

ished. 

and  architec- 

486. Xerxes.  King 

1 

ture. 

of  Persia. 

N 

481.  Expedition  of 

Xerxes  into 

480.  Battle  of  Ther- 

480.  Carthagini- 

Greece; destroys 

mopyUp. 
Battle  of  Sala- 

ans  defeated. 

Athens. 

Hamilcar 

mis  and  defeat  of 

kiUedinbattle., 

Persians. 

479.  Returns  de- 

479. Battle  of 

feated. 

Platea;    Persian 
fleet  destroyed 
at  Mycale. 
476.  Themistocles 
rebuilds  Athene. 

465.  Xerxes  assas- 

465. Third  Messini- 

sinated.     Artax- 

an  War. 

erxes  I.,  King. 

461.  Pericles  im- 

460 

Voyage  of  the 
Carthaginians 

presses  himself 

460.  Cincinnatus, 

456.  Esther. 

upon  Greek  af- 

Consul. 

to  Britain  for 

fairs. 

tin. 

440.  Persians  de- 
feated at  Sala- 

mi8. 
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1  B.C. 

FROM   THE 

DEATH    OF   CTRUS  TO   THE   DEATH   OF  ALEXAK 

DER  — B.  C. 

Rome,  Etc. 

1 

1 

Arts  of 
aTlltsatlon 

Persia 

Greece 

Macedonia 

1 

457.  Long  walls  of 

i 

Athens  begun. 

456.  Cincinnatus. 

Dictator. 
451.  Laws  of 

1 

the  12  Ubles. 

441 

The  battering 

buUtby   Nehe- 

1 
1 

ram  invented. 

miah. 
440.  Si^eofSamos 
by  Pericles. 

431.  Peloponnesian 
War. 

1 

429.  Death  of  Peri- 

cles, having  gov- 

erned Athens  40 

years. 

416.  War  with  Sici- 

413. Arohelaus. 

413.  Egypt  re- 
gains inde- 

ly. 

"Patron  or 

1 

Learning," 

pendence. 

1 

411.  Athens  gov- 
erned by  the 
•'400." 
Alliance  of  Spar- 

seises the 

411.     Roman 

throne. 

famine. 

ta  with  Persia. 

401.  Cyrus  the 

408.  Capture  of 

Younfer  defeat- 
ed. Retreat  of 

Bysantium. 

407.  Carthagin- 
ians War  on 

the  10.000  under 

Sicily. 

Xenophon. 
40a  Delhi  founded. 

400.  Return  of  the 

309 

Catapults  invent- 
ed by  Diony- 

10.000. 

309.  Archelaus 
murdered. 

aius. 

392.  The.lUy- 

390.     Rome  de- 
stroyed by 

387.  Greek  cities  of 

Maoedonia, 

the  Gauls. 

I     380 

Treatise  on  conic 

Asia  made  tribu- 

and possess 

the  torone. 

376.  War  be- 

sections by 

tary  to  Persia. 

tween  patrici- 

AristAus. 

ans  and  ple- 
bians.   Lucius 
Sextus  first 

!     388 

A  celestial  globe 

370.  Predominance 

plebian  con- 

brought into 

of  Thebes. 

sul. 

Greece  from 

-^ 

371.  Curule 

^     360 

Egypt. 

PhUTppios  of  De- 

360. War  of  the 

360.  PhiUp  II.. 
King;  he  in- 

magistrates 
appointed. 
369.  MiUtary 

Allies  against 

livered. 

Athens. 

stitutes  the 

tribunes  abol- 

Decline of  Ore- 

Macedonian 

ished. 

phalanx;  de- 
feats the 

Athenians. 

1 

356.  Second  Sacred 

356.  PhiUp  II. 

1 
1 

War. 

conquers 
Thrace  and 
lUyria. 

Birth  of  Alex- 
ander the 

343 

Aristotle  writes 

Great. 

343.  Samnian 

his  philosophi- 

344. Aristotle  visits 

344.  PhiUp  subdues 

War,  contin- 

cal works. 

Biitylene. 

SparU. 
339.  War  with 

341.  War 
against  the 

Siege  of  By- 
santium. 

ued  53  years. 

340.  War  with 
the  Latins. 

338.  Royal  familv 
destroyed  with 

Macedonia. 

338.  Philip 

master  of 

poison. 

Greece. 

338,  Athenians 
and  Thebans 
defeated  at 
Chcronea. 

337.  First             ' 
plebian  pro- 
tor.                  1 

336 

Edipees  calcu- 

336. Darius  III.. 

336.  Philip  slain. 

336.  PhiUp  as- 

lated by  Calip- 

King. 

sassinated  by 

'      pus.  the  Athen- 
ian. 

' 

Pausanius; 
Alexander 
III.,  sur- 
named  the 
Great,  suc- 
ceeds to  the 
throne. 

1 
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335 

Arts  of 
ClvUtsatlon 

PersU 

Greece 

MacedonlA 

Borne,  Etc 

Caustic  art  in- 

335.  Greeks  con- 

335. Enters 

ventMi. 

quered  by  Alex- 

Greece, con- 
quers Greeks, 

ander  the  Great. 

Thebes  destroy- 

and succeeds 

' 

ed. 

to  head  of       | 

334.  Invades                                        I 

Great  invades 

Persia. 

1 

Persia.    (See  un- 

Defeats 

der  Macedonia.) 

Darius  at 

332.  Caledonian 

331.  Darius  III. 

Granicus. 

monarchy 
(Scotland) 
founded  by 

murdered.  Alex- 
ander founds  the 

Grecian  or  Maoe- 
donian  mon- 

333. Battle  of  lanu.         j        R^itemty 

V 

archy. 

Battle  of  ArbeU. 

''IJ^.ZSS^t' ""    "-1    ;±r^" 

330.  iEschines,  the  orator,  banished. 

328 

Voyage  of  Nearw 
onuB  from  the 

327.  Alexander  invades  India. 

327.  Second 

Samnite  War. 

Euphrates. 

,  Alexander  the  Great  dies  m  Babylonia.    The  Grecian 

, 

comes  Regent  of  Greece.     Persia  was  reconquered  from 

the  Greeks,  and  remained  tributary  to  Parthia  tUl  about 

A.  D.  250. 

FBOM  THE   DEATH   OF  AUSXANDEB  THE   GBEAT  TO   THE   BIBTH 

OF   CHBIST  — B.  C. 

Arts  of 
ClTllUatloii 

B6me,  Etc. 

Macedonia 

Greece 

Syria,  Judea 

cSSS^e 

321.  Roman 

army  sur- 
renders to 

319.  Poly- 
sperohon 

the  Sam- 

succeeds 

nites. 

Antipater. 

320 

First  work  on 

320.  Sam- 

and  pro- 

320.  Ptolemy 

mechanics 

nitesde- 

claiins  lib- 

I. carries 

written  by 

featedat 

erty  to  the 

100.000 

Aristotle. 

Luoeria. 

Grecian 
cities. 

Jews  into 
Egypt. 

317 

317.  Syra- 

317. Cassan- 

317.  Deme- 

Maoedon 

cuse  and 

der  as- 

trius Pha- 

with   India. 

Sicily 

sumes  the 

lerius  gov- 

through 

usurped 

throne  of 

erns  Ath- 

1 

Egypt. 

by  Agath- 
ocles. 

Maoedon. 

ens. 
315.  Cassan- 
der 

rebuUds 
Thebes. 

312 

The  Appian 

312.  War 

312.  Pyrrhus 

312.  Seleucus  I.  retakes 

Way  con- 

with the 

11..  great- 

Babylon. 

structed. 

Etruscans. 

est  hero  of 

310 

Aqueducts 
and  baths  in 
Rome. 

his  time. 
306.  Democ- 
racy es- 
tablished 

7301.  BatUe  of  Ipsus. 

301.  Phenicia 

at  Athens 

Alexander's  empire 

united  to 

300 

Euclid,  the 

by  Deme- 

divided anew  into 

300.  oSden 

celebrated 

trius. 

four  parts:   Syria. 

mathemati- 

Macedon, Greece, 

Age of  the 

cian. 

296.  PhiUp 

Egypt. 

Ptolemies. 

The  great 

IV. 

294.  Deme- 

Chinese 

trius  mur- 

i 

WaU. 

ders  Alex- 

1 

293 

Sun-dial  erect- 
ed at  Rome, 
and  time 
divided  into 

ander  and 
sieces 
throne  of 
Macedon. 

1 

hours. 

290 

Fabius  intro- 

291. Seleucus  founds 

duces  paint- 
ing at  Rome. 

286.  Law  of 
Horten- 

286.  Lysima- 
chus.  King 

Antioch,  Edeesa, 
and  Laodioea. 

283.  Death  of 

The  Colossus 

sius.  by 

of  Thrace, 

Soter. 

of  Rhodes 

which  the 

subiects 

feipltby                 decrees  of  1        Mace- 

1 

OhATte,                  the  people  |        donia. 

had  the      j 

force  of 

those  of      ' 

J        the  senate. 
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1 

Arts  of 
ClTlUsatlon 

Rome,  Etc. 

Macedonia 

Greece 

Syria,  Judea 

Carthace 

285 

Dionysius 
founds  the 
solar  year, 
to  consist 
of  365  days. 
5  hours,  ana 

287.  Lysi- 
machus 
reigns. 

285.  The  Scythians  in- 
vade Bosphorus. 

283.  Ptolemy 
Philadel- 
phus.  King 

of  Egypt. 

40  minutes. 

284 

TheSeptua- 
sint  besim 
at  Alexan- 
dria. 

284.  T^ 
Achsan 
Republic. 

283 

The  Pharos 
built  at 

281.  The  Tar- 

281.  Antiochus  Soter 

Alexandria 

en  tine 

279.  Irrup- 
tion of  the 

succeeds  Seleucus. 

1 

fint  light- 

War. 

1 

house  on 

Gauls. 

1 

record. 

277.  Reign  of 
Antigonus. 

274.  Pyrolius 
invades 
Mace- 
donia, de- 
feats An- 
tigonus. 
and  is 
proclaimed 
King. 

272.  Antigo- 
nus re- 
stored. 

268.  Second 

1 

• 
268.  Athens 

269.  Egypt      , 
first  sends  i 

267 

Ptolemy 

incursion 

taken  by 

embassa- 

makes a 

266  Rome 

of  the 

Antigonus. 

262.  Invasion  of  the 

dors  to        ' 

canal  from 

mistress  of 

Gauls. 

Gauls. 

Rome. 

1 

theNUeto 

all  Italy. 

! 

the  Red  Sea. 

266 

Silver  money 
first  coined. 

264.  First 

250.  Parthia 

1 

Punic  War. 

revolts 

255.  Athens 

246.  AnUochus  II. 

246.  Ptolemy 

1 

241.  End  of 

from 
Macedon. 

joins  the 
Achaean 

poisoned  by 
his  wife. 

Eurgetes     i 
subdues      ' 

1 

first 

League. 

226.  Seleucus 

Syria. 

Punic  War. 

III.,  King  of  Syria. 

225.  The 

n. 

Archimedes 
makes 

Gauls  re- 
pulsed in 
Italy. 

1 

1 

known  his 

1 

discoveries 

221.  Ptolemy 

in  mechan- 

Philopa- 
ter,King. 

ics. 

220.  Philip 

220.  The  So- 

219 

Art  of  sur- 

219.  Hanni- 

assists the 

cial  War 

219.  War  with 

1 
1 
i 

^^"^ 

bal  takes 
Sagimtum. 
and  crosses 
the  Alps. 

218.  Second 
Punic  War. 

Hanni- 
bal de- 
feats the 
Romans 
at  Ticinus 
andTro- 
bia. 

216.  Varroat 
Canns 
totally  de- 
feated by 
Hannibal. 

Achieans. 
211.  Alliance 

begins. 

Ptolemy. 
211.  Antiochus  the 

• 

of  Philip 
and  Han- 

Great, King  of  Syria. 

'   ^206 

Gokl  coined 

206.  Cartha- 

nibal. 

206.  Spar- 

1 

at  Rome. 

ginians 
driven  out 
of  Spain. 
204.  Scipio 
carries  the 
war  into 
Africa. 

tans  de- 
feated at 
Man  tinea. 

205.  Ptolemy 
Epiphenes, 
King.          1 

204.  Roman    1 

1 

203.  Judea  conquered 
by  Antiochus. 

general 
Scipio  de- 
feats As- 
doubal 

'     202 

Art  of  print- 

202. Hanni- 

ing known 

bal  defeat- 

and Sy- 
phaxof 
Carthage. 

1 

ed  at  bat- 

tleof  Za- 

1 

ma.   End 

202.  End  of 

1 
1 

of  wmr. 

Second 

Punic 

War. 
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Arts  61 
Civilisation 

Rome,  Etc. 

Macedonia 

Greece 

Syria,  Judea 

Egypt, 
Carthage 

200.  Second 

Macedoni- 

199. Second 

198 

Books,  with 

an  War. 

War  with 

198.  Achap- 

198.  Jews  assist  Anti- 

198.  Egypt 

leaves  of 

Rome. 

ans  and 

ochus  in  expelling 

loses  her 

vellum,  in- 

Spartans 

the  Egyptian  troops 
from  Jerusalem. 

Syrian 

troduced  by 

join  the 
Romans 

IxMsee- 

Attalus. 

196.  Hannibal  joins 

sions. 

King  of  Per- 

Macedon. 

Antiochus. 

gamus. 

190.  Scipio  Asiaticus 

188.  Syria  is 
made  a 
Roman 
province. 

179.  Reign  of 
Perseus. 

171.  Third 
War  with 

defeats  Antiochus 
at  Maugnesia. 
187.  Antiochus  kiUed. 
Syria  becomes  tem- 
porarily a  Roman 
province. 

Rome. 

Syria 

186.  Seleu- 

Judea 

181.  Plague 

cusIV.. 

180.  Ptolemy 

at  Rome. 

King. 
172.  Antio- 
chus 

Philoma- 
ter.King. 
174.  C^to's 

170 

Paper  invent- 
ed in  China. 

170.  Tiberius 

IV.. 

170.  Jeru- 

embassy 

and  Caius 

King. 

salem 

to 

Gracchus. 

168.  Mace- 

Greatly 

SlSSd 

Carthage. 

don  be- 

hated 

167 

First  library 

167.  Census 

comes  a 

by  the 

by  An- 

opened  in 
Rome. 

of  Rome, 

Roman 

Jews.     1        Uochus 

327,000 

province. 

Epipha- 

oitisens. 

165.  Romans 

nes. 

165.  Judas 

162 

Hipparchus 
fixes  the 
first  degree 
of  longitude 
and  latitude ; 
founds  trig- 
onometry. 

enter 
Achaia. 

Macca- 
beus 
expels 
the 

Syrians, 
161.  Trea- 
ty with 
Rom- 

150 

aepeydra  in- 

vented by 

155.  Romans  unsuccessful  in 

ans. 

Scipio  Nas- 

Spain. 

152.  Massi- 

oia. 

nissa  de- 
feats the 
Cartha- 
ginians. 
151.  Joint 

146 

Alexandria 
the  center 
of  commerce. 

149.  Third  Punic  War. 

Conquest  of  Carthage 
and  Corinth. 

reisn  of 
PhUo- 
mater  and 
Physcon 
in  Egypt. 

Greece  annexed  to  the 

- 

Roman  Empire. 

146.  Corinth 
destroyed 
by  the 
Romans. 
Greece 
becomes  a 

142.  Antio- 
chus 

146.  Car- 
thage t&k- 
en  and 
destroyed 
by  the 
Romans. 

140 

Clock  wheels 

Roman     • 

VI.. 

145.  Ptolemy 

invented  by 
CtesibiuB. 

province 
under  the 

King. 
134.  Inva- 

Physcon 
beoDmee 

133 

Ekiuestrian 
order  a  dis- 

133. Spain  becomes  a  Roman 
province. 

name 
Achaia. 

sion  of 
Judea. 

sole  King 
of  Egypt. 

130 

tinct  class. 
Revival  of 
learning  in 
China. 

130.  Con- 
quered 
by  Par- 

130.  John 
Hyr- 
canus 

thia. 

delivers 

129.  Re- 

Judea 

129.  Physcon 

gained 
by  De- 

from 

driven 

Syria. 

from  his 

metrius 

throne  for 

II. 

cruelty. 

120 

Theory  of 
eclipses 
known  to 

128.  Pesti- 
lence in 

thage 

Chinese. 

123.  Caius  Gracchus,  Tribune. 

rebuilt. 

116.  Ptolemy 

Lathynia, 

113.  First  great  migration  o 

f   the  German 

King 

of  Egypt. 

nations. 
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1 
1 

Arts  of 
Clvflisatlon 

Rome.  Etc. 

Syrta 

Judea 

Carthage 

'     110 

First  sumptu- 
ary law  at 
Rome. 

1 

104.  Teutoni  defeat  80.000  Romans  on  banks 

107.  Alex- 

of the  Rhone. 

105   War 

ander  I.. 
King 
of  Egypt. 

00.  Birth  of  Julius  Caesar. 

with 
Egypt. 

1       ^ 

Roman 
oratory  on 

07.  Mith- 
ridates 
con- 

Greek mod- 

01. Social  War  in  Italy. 

quers 
Capido- 

els  insti- 

82. Revolt 

1 

tuted. 

88.  War  with  Pontus. 

cio. 

in  Upper 

1       86 

Ubrariee  of 

82.  Sylla  defeats  Blarius  and  is  created  per- 

86. Takes 

^^ 

Athens  sent 

petual  dictator. 

Bythin- 

to Rome  by 

Plunder  of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

ia. 

destroyed. 

Sylla. 

81.  Alex- 

79 

PoflidoniuB 

70.  Alex- 

ander  11.. 

calculates 

andra. 

King 
of  Egypt. 

' 

the  height 

Queen 
of  Jan- 

1 

of  the  at- 

74 

mosphere. 
The  Romans 

75.  Bythinia  a  Roman  province. 

neus, 

governs 

Judea. 

possess  gold 

mines  in 

66.  De- 

1 

Asia  Minor, 
Macedonia, 

65.  Syria  becomes  a  Roman  province. 
Cioero.ConsuL 

feated 
by 

65.  Ptolemy 
Auletes. 

1 

Sardinia, 
and  Gaul; 

63.  Cataline's  conspiracy  detected  and  sup- 

Pom- 

63.  Judea 

King. 
55.  Auletes 

1 

and  silver 

pressed  by  Cicero. 

a 

restored. 

mines  in 

passes 

46.  The  Afri- 

1      «2 

Spain. 
Magnificent 
bouses  for 
Roman 
nobles 

under 
Rome. 

prov- 
ince. 

can  War. 

45.  Cesar 
rebuilds 
Carthage. 

43.  Cleopa- 

1 
\ 

60.  First  triumvirate  —  Pompey,  Crassus.  and  Csesar. 

erected. 

tra  poisons 

. 

Also  marble 

her 

\ 

theater  of 

*  brother 

Scaurus  to 

and  rules 

hold  30.000 

alone. 

1 

55 

spectators. 
Iron  chain 

55.  Cs»ar  passes  the  Rhine,  defeats  the  Germans  and  Ga 

luls,  and  in- 

36.  Cleopa- 
tra ob- 

<..KI«a ttiu>A 

vades  Britain. 

tains  from 

'     bsTthe  Ve^ 

53.  Crassus  defeated  and  killed  in  Parthia. 

Antony  a 

1     neUanfl. 

51.  Cesar  completes  conquest  of  Gaul,   which  become) 

s  a  Roman 

grant  of 
Phenicia. 

50      A  water  mill 

province. 

e^tctod  on 

40.  Civil  War  between  Cttsar  and  Pompey.    Pompey  defea 

ted;  Ceesar, 

Cyrene. 

the  Tiber  at 

Dictator. 

and 

Rome. 

48.  Battle  of  Pharsalia  —  Pompey  defeated  by  Csesar. 

Pompey  in  Egypt. 
47.  Csesar  takes  Alexandria  and  conquers  Egypt. 

Death  of 

Cyprus. 
31.  Defeat 

47      The  Alexan- 

at Actium. 

drian  library 
burnt  — 

30.  Suicide 
of  Antony 

400,000  vol- 

and  Cleo- 

1                  umea. 

«  P*ii™* 

45     Oaesar  reforms 

30.  Egypt 

the  calendar 

er  of  Rome. 

passes  to 
Rome. 

by  introduc- 

43. Second  triumvirate  —  Octavius  Cffsar.  Marc  Antony,  e 

md  Lepidus. 

ing  the  solar 

42.  Battle  of  Philippi;    defeat  and  death  of  Brutus  and 

Cassius. 

for  the  lunar 

32-31.  War  between  Antony  and  Octavius.      By  the  battle  of  Ac- 

year. 

tium  (31),  Octavius  acquires  the  Empire. 

30 

Direct  trade 

30.  Republic  of  Rome  becomes  a  monarchy.     Populatio 
4,100,000  oitisens. 

n  of  Rome, 

of  Rome 
with  India. 

SUk  and 

j 

linen  fac- 

I 

tories  in  the 
Empire. 
Treasures  of 

27 

27.  Titles  of  Augustus  and  Emperor  conferred  on  Octavius  for  ten 

1 

EgSrptian 
art  brought 

years. 

1 

to  Rome. 

The  Pan- 

1 

theon  built. 

23.  Agrippa  subdues  all  Spain.     21.  Athens  finally  subject 

^  to  Rome. 

22 

1 

Pantomimic 
dances  in- 
troduced on 
the  Roman 

<        10 

stage. 
Aqueducts 
constructed 

10.  Death  of  Virgil.     18.  Parthians  defeated. 

1 

by  Agrippa. 
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37 
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FROM  THE  DEATH   OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  TO  THE  BIRTH 
OF   CHRIST  — B.  C. 


Arts  of 
CivUlsation 


Roman  legi- 
onB  diflinb- 
uted  over 
the  prov- 
inces in 
fixed  camps 
which  soon 
grew  into 
cities  — 
among 
them  were 
Bonn  and 
Mayenoe. 

Calendar  cor- 
rected by 
Augustus. 

Birth  of  Je- 
sus, at 
Bethlehem, 
in  Judea. 
(According 
to  the 
chronology 
of  UsherO 


Rome*  Etc. 


15.  Cantabria.  Austria,  and  other  territory  conquered  by  Drusus.  is  added  to  the 
Elmpire. 

13.  Augustus  assumes  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus. 

11.  Germany  subdued  by  Germanicus.     5.  Varrus  appointed  Governor  of  Syria,  aitd 

Cyrenius  Governor  of  Judea. 
10.  Egyptian  religion  displaces  national  religion. 


4.  Cymbelene.  King  of  Britain. 

Advent  of  Christ,  four  years  before  the  so-called  Christian  Era. 
3.  Death  of  Herod. 
2.  Cssar  confirms  the  will  of  Herod. 


FROM   THE   CHRISTIAN   ERA   TO   THE    FALL  OF  ROME— A.  D.  1-476 


Arts  of  ClvUUatlon 


Development  of 
Christianity 


Celsus  advances  the 
science  of  medicine. 


The  Druids  in  Ger- 
many. 


Appion  of  Alexan- 
dria writes  on 
grammar. 


Columella,  bom  in 
Spain,  writes  on 
husbandry. 


Nero's  golden  palace 
built — of  great 
extent. 


The  Capitol  at  Rome 

rebuilt. 
Circumnavigation 

of  Scotland. 
Paintings  executed 

for  the  baths  of 

Titus;  the  group  of 

the  Laocoon. 


8.  Jesus  reasons  with 
the  doctors. 


25.  Pontius  Pilate.  Gov- 
ernor of  Judea. 

26.  John  the  Baptist 
besins  his  ministry. 

27.  Jesus  baptized  by 
John. 

29.  Twelve  Apostles 
sent  abroad. 

30.  Crucifixion  of  the 
Saviour,  Friday,  April 
3.  at  3  P.  M. 

34.  St.  Paul  converted 
to  Christianity. 


40.  Disciples  first  called 
Christians  at  Antioch. 

41.  Herod's  persecu- 
tions. 

50.  Paul  preaches  at 
Athens. 

59.  Paul  appeals  to 
Cflpsar. 

60.  Paul  imprisoned  in 
Rome. 

64.  First  persecution  of 
Christians  by  Nero. 

Paul  visits  Jerusa- 
lem. 

66.  Jews  at  war  with 
Romans;  Paul  be- 
headed. 

70.  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  Titus. 


95.  Second  persecution 
of  the  Christians  by 
Domitian. 


The  Roman  Empire 


1.  Caius  Cesar  makes  peace  with  the  Parthiaos. 

Tiberius  returns  to  Rome. 
6.  Varrus,  encamped  on  the  Weser,  governs  lower 

Germany  like  a  Roman  province. 

14.  Augustus  dies  at  Nola;   is  succeeded  by  Tib»* 
rius  as  Emperor.  , 

19.  The  Jews  are  banished  from  Rome. 


26..  Thrace  becomes  a  Roman  province. 


30.  Agrippina  banished. 


37.  Tiberius  succeeded  by  Caligula,  noted  for  his 
profligacy. 


48.  Census  of  the  city.  6.900.000. 

54.  Nero,  Emperor;   a  profligate  and  tycant. 


61.  Revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Queen  Boadicea. 
64.  Nero  sets  fire  to  Rome;    accuses  Christiana. 


77.  A  great  plague  at  Rome,  10.000  dying  in  one 
day. 

79.  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  destroyed  by  Vesu* 
vius.  I 

80.  Agricola  governs  Britain,  reduces  Wales  and  \ 
enters  Caledonia. 
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I  ArU  of  ClvUUation 


98 


120 


132 


i  The  Ulpian  library. 
Jurisprudence 

I      floumhee.    Forum 
built. 
Pillar  of  Trojan,  and 
Baths. 

'  Bridge  built  over  the 

I      Danube. 

I  Great  buildings  of 
Palmyra. 

I  The  Roman  mosaics. 

,  Ptolemy,  celebrated 

I       Elgyptian  astrono- 

,      mer  and  geogra- 
pher. 


180      Eauestrian  statue  of 
Marcus  Aurelius. 


I 
215      Garacalla  grants  right 
of  Roman  citizen- 
I      ship  to  all  the 
provinces. 
235   t  Alexandrian  School 
of  Philosophy 
founded. 


Development  of 
Christianity 


274 


284 


200 


323 


330 


107.  Third  persecution 

by  Trajan. 
118.  Fourth  persecution 

by  Adrian. 


134.  Heresy  of  Mansion. 

150.  Canon  of  Scriptures 
fixed  about  this  time. 


202.  Fifth   persecution 
under  Sevenis. 


235.  Sixth  persecution 
under  Maximinus. 

250.  Seventh  persecution 
of  the  Christians. 


Rome  surrounded 
with  a  wall. 


262.  Paul,  bishop  of  Sa- 
mosatia,  denies  the 
divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


272.  Persecution     of 
Christians  under  Au- 
relian. 


283.  The  Jewish  Talmud 
Diocletian's  Oriental   |        composed, 


form  of  govern- 
ment.  Diocletian's 
Baths. 
The  Gregorian  Code. 


Church  of  St.  Sophia 
erected  at  Constan- 
tinople. 

Constantinople  a  seat 
of  art  and  litera- 
ture. 


306      Forts  built  on  the 
Rhine. 


Religious  ceremo- 
nies multiplied. 

Pagan  ntes  imitat- 
ed by  the  Christians. 

296.  Mpnks  in  Spain  and 


303 


Egypt. 

I.  Persecution 

Diocletian. 


under 


306.  Persecution  of 
Christians  stopped 
by  Constantius. 

325.  Council  of  Nice. 


337.  Eleventh  persecu- 
tion. 


373.  Bible  translated 
into  Gothic  language. 

Death  of  Athana- 
sius. 


The  Roman  Empire 


98.  Trajan,  Emperor;  Roman  Empire  at  its  greatest 

extent. 
100.  The  Huns  migrate  westward. 

117.  Adrian,  Emperor;  mak«i  a  journey  through 
the  provinoes:  visits  Britain  and  builds  there  a 
wall  from  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Firth ;  builds  a  wall 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube. 


138.  Antoninus.  Emperor;  145-152,  defeats  the 
Moors,  Germans,  and  Dacians;  stops  the  perse- 
cution of  the  Christians. 

161.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Emperor;  169,  war  with 
Marcomanni. 

189.  The  Capitol  of  Rome  destroyed  by  lightning. 
The  Saracens  defeat  the  Romans. 

193.  Septimus  Severus,  Elmperor.  A  vigorous  ruler. 
194^  besieges  Bysantium:  202,  persecutes  the 
Christians:  builds  the  wall  of  Severus  in  Britian; 
211.  dies  at  York,  in  Britain.  , 

223.  Artaxerxes  begins  the  new  kingdom  of  Persia. 

232.  Persian  War.  j 

241.  The  Franks  first  mentioned  in  history. 


251.  Confederacy  of  the  Franks  established  between 
the  Rhine  and  Elbe. 
The  Persians  victorious  in  Asia  Minor. 

256-69.  Goths  conduct  expeditions  into  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece. 

261.  Sapor,  the  Persian,  takes  Antiooh,  Tarsus,  and 
Cesarea. 

264.  Alliance  with  Odenatus,  King  of  Palmyra,  who 
is  succeeded  by  his  wife  Zenobia,  who  reigns 
with  the  titles  of  "Augusta"  and  "Queen  of  the 
East." 

268.  Claudius  II.  defeaU  an  armv  of  320.000  Goths. 

270<  Aurelian,  a  great  warrior,  becomes  Emperor; 
271,  defeats  thie  Goths  and  Alemanni;  273,  re- 
duces Palmyra,  and  takes  Queen  Zenobia 
prisoner;  274,  Franks.  Spain,  and  Britain  re- 
duced to  obedience;  275,  Aurelian  killed  near 
Bysantium. 

277.  Probus,  Elmperor;    280,  defeats  the  Persians. 


284.  Diocletian,  Emperor. 
China,  296. 


Sends  ambassadors  to 


291.  The    Franks   master   Batavia   and    Flanders. 


304.  Diocletian  and  Maximian  resign  the  empire  to 

Constantius  and  Galerius. 
306.  Constantine  the  Great,  first  Christian  Emperor. 

defeats  the  Franks. 


331.  Constantine  orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to 

be  destroyed. 
337.  Death  of  Constantine,  and  the  accession  of  his 

three  sons  to  the  empire. 
364.  Death  of  Jovian,  and  the  accession  of  Valen- 

tinian    and  Valens,  under  whom  the  empire  is 

divided. 


Western  Empire 

364.  Valentinian,  E^mperor. 
368.  The    Saxons    invade 

Britain,  but  are  defeated 

by  Theodosius. 
375.  Gains  victory  over  the 

Germans :  succeeds  to  the 

Eastern   Empire  on   the 

death  of  Valens. 


Eastern  Empire 

364;  Valens.  Em- 
peror. 


376.  Hungary  (an- 
cient Pannonia^ 
invaded  by  the 
Huns,  from  whom 
it  is  named. 
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392 


425 


435 


468 


476 


Arts  of  CivUUatlon 


Impulse  given  to  the 
development  of 
mathematics  at 
Alexandria. 


Theodosius  estab- 
lishes public  schools 
and  attempts  the 
restoration  of 
learning. 


Theodosian  Code 
published. 


The  principle  of  law 
established  that  the 
accused  shall  be 
tried  by  his  peers, 
or  equals. 


Odoacer's  sack  of 
Rome  changed  the 
course  of  events  in 
Europe.     The  form 
of  the  old  Roman 
government  re- 
mained, but  Italy, 
ravaged  by  a  suc- 
cession  of   wars, 
plagues,  famines, 
and  every  form  of 
public  tyranny, 
was  almost  a  desert. 


DeTelopment  of 
Christianity 


379.  Prerogatives  of  the 
Roman  See  much  en- 
larged. 

381.  Second    general 
Council  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

384.  Symachus  pleads  in 
the  Roman  Senate  for 
Pannism  against  St. 
Ainbrose. 

392.  St.Chrysostom.  Pa- 
triarch of  Constanti- 
nople. 


416.  The  Pelacian  heresy 
condemned. 


431.  Third  general  Coun- 
cil at  Ephesus. 

432.  St.  Patrick  preaches 
the  gospel  in  Ireland. 

435.  Nestorianism  pre- 
vails in  the  East. 


443.  The  Manichsan 
books  burned  in 
Rome. 

447.  Eutyches  asserts  the 
existence  of  only  one 
nature  in  Jesus  Christ. 


Council  at  Chalcedon. 


465-^476.  Oligarchy    of 
the  bishops  of  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alex- 
andria. Antioch.  and 
Jerusalem. 

The  Church  now 
begins  to  assume  a 
political  aspect. 


Western  Empire 


Eastern  Empire 


379.  The  Ix>mbards  first 
leave    Scandinavia,    and 
defeat  the  Vandals. 


3\i2.  Tbeodofiiuii     becomes 
Ktle  Emperor  of  the  Ekst 
and  W*»t, 

Cum|>lct«   liownfall   of 
rBH|ani«m^ 

304.    FiruiJ     division   of  em- 
pire between  \he  sons  of 

401.  KurtKpe  overrun  by  the 
Vipiigf>ilin. 

40e.  VufKlitl*  alhiwed  to  set- 
lie  in  Sosin  mil  Gaul. 

410.  The  GothA  under  Alaric 
xHrL  sjTvi  hijrn  Rome. 

4L_.  :,-**.    oi    wiid    Vandal 
power  in  Spain. 

413.  Burgunduin    Kingdom 
begun  in  Alsace. 


420.  The  Franks  form  a 
kingdom,    under   Phara- 
mond,  on  the  lower 
Rhine. 

424.  Valentinian    III.. 
Elmperor. 

426.  Britain  evacuated  by 
the  Romans. 

428.  Romans  defeated  by 
the  Franks  and  Goths. 
Franks,  under  Clodion. 
extend  their  conquests. 

433.  Attila   forms  an   im- 
mense Empire  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic. 

439.  The    Vandals,    under 
Genseric,  form  Kingdom 
of  Africa,  take  Carthage 
and  plunder  Italy. 

441.  Roman  territories  in- 
vaded by  the  Huns,  Per- 
sians, and  Saxons. 

445.  Famous  embassy  from 
Britain   soliciting   aid 
aratinst  the  Picts. 

448.  Merovoeus  I.,  first  King 
of  the  Merovingians. 

451.  Arrival  of  Saxons  in 
Britain  under  Hengist 
and  Horsa. 

452.  City  of  Venice  founded. 

458.  Franks,  under  Childeric 
I.,  conquer  as  far  as  the 
Ixiire  and  take  Paris. 

468.  The    Visigoths    under 
Eric  establish  their  king- 
dom in  Spain. 


476.  Odoacer.  King    of    the 
Herulii.  takes  Rome,  and 
the  Western  Empire  ends 
1228  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  city. 
Commencement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  under 
Odoacer. 


379.  Theodosius  the 
Great  becomes  a 
sealous  supporter 
of  Christiamty. 


388.  Theodosius  de- 
feats   Maximus. 
the  Tsrrant  of  the 
Western  Elmpiie. 


408.  Theodosius  II.. 
a  ehild,  Elmperor. 


414.  Regency  of  the 
Emperor's  sister. 
Pulcheria. 

420.  Persian  War. 


431.  Armenia  divided 
by  the  Persians 
and  Romans. 

433.  A  great  part  of 
Constantinople 
destroyed  by  fire. 

437.  Pannonia.  Dal- 
matia,  and  Nori- 
cum_gained  from 
the  Western  Em- 
pire. 


450.  Marcian.  Em- 
I         peror.   refuses  to  i 
y  tribute  to  the  i 


Hui 


457.  War  with  the 
Goths. 
,  461.  Peace  with  the    I 
I         Goths. 

474.  Zeno.  Emperor: 
{        a  turbulent  reign 

marked   by  de- 
bauchery and 
conspiracies. 

475.  Theodoric  be- 
comes chief  of  the 
Ostrogoths   and 
invades  the  em- 
pire. 


I 
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Arts  of  Civilisation 

The  Eastern 
Empire 

Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

'•"^hlTA"" 

France 

480.  An  earthquake 

destrovfl  greater 
part  of  Constanti- 

481. Clovis  I.. 

484.  Christians 

founder  of  the 

nople. 

persecuted  by 
the  Vandals. 

French  mon- 
archy. 
485.  Battle  of  Sois- 
sons  gained  by 

486 

Rise  of  ^le  feudal 
■ystem  in  Frsnoe. 
under  Qovia. 

487.  The  Sax- 
ons defeated 
by  Prince 
Arthur. 

Oovis. 

491.  The  Green  and 

490.  Sussex  be- 

491. Clovis  sub- 

Blue^factions. 

comes  a 

dues  Thuringia. 

493 

Theodorie  introduces 

kingdom. 

493.  Italy  eon- 
quered  by 
Theodorie. 

Greek  architecture 
into  Italy. 

Odoacer  put 

to  death. 

494.  The  Roman 
Pontiff  asserts 
his  supremacy. 

496.  Christianity 

502.  Invasions  by  the 

introduced 

Persians. 

into  France. 

510.  Qovis  makes 

511 

The  SaUe  law  in 

511.  Great  insurrec- 

Paris his  capi- 

France. 

tion  in  Constanti- 

tal. 

514 

Use  of  the  buminc 

514.  Constantinople 
besieged  by  VitaU- 

glass  in  warfare. 

516 

The  Christian   Era 
proposed  and  intro- 
duced  by   Diony- 

anus,  whose  fleet  is 
consumed  by  the 

burning  glass  of 

sius,  a  monk. 

Proclus. 

518.  Justinian  I.  be- 
gins a  brilliant 
reign  over  the 
Eastern  or  Byian- 
tine  Empire. 

527.  Celebrated  JusU- 

519.  Prince  Ar- 
thur defeat- 
ed  by  Cer- 
die.  who  be- 

third  Saxon 

nian  code  of  laws. 

529 

The  schools  of  Athens 

529.  Belisarius.  the 

Kingdom  of 

529.  Order  of  the 

suppressed* 

famous  general, 
defeats  Uie  Per- 

Wessex. 

Benedictine 

530.  Kingdom 

Monks  insU- 

sians. 
534.  Defeats  the  Van- 
dals in  Africa. 

ofEs^x. 

tuted  at  Monte 
Cassino,  near 
Naples. 

532.  Burgundy 
conquered  by 
ChUdebert. 

535.  Subdues  SicUy. 

536.  Takes  Naples. 

536.  Ostrogoths 
surrender 

537.  Takes  Rome. 

637.  Italy  con- 

quered by 
Belisarius,  for 

their  posses- 
sions m  Gaul  to 

Justinian. 

the  French 

539.  War.  famine. 

King. 

540.  North   Africa, 

and  oestilenoe. 
MOan  rav- 

Corsica,  and  Sar- 

542. Prince  Ar- 

dinia annexed  to 

thur  mur- 

ssiJ?"'*" 

the  Eastern  Em- 

dered in 

pire. 

Cornwall. 

548.  The  Turkish 

551 

Manufacture   of   silk 
introduced    from 
China  into  Europe 

monarchy  founded 
in  Asia. 
554.  Italy  governed 

by  monks 

by  Greek  Exarchs. 

558.  A  plague  extends 
over  Europe  and 
Asia  and  lasts 

557.  Church  of  St. 
Germain  de 
Pres  buUt  at 
Paris. 

558.  Clotaire  I., 
King. 

559 

The  Saxon  laws  pro- 

559. Saxon 

mulgated.     The 
kin|f  s  authority 

about  50  years. 

Heptarchy 
begins. 

limited  by  the 

Wittenagemot. 

Three  orders:    the 

noble,  the  free,  and 

the  servile. 

5«8 

The  feudal  system 
established  in  Italy 
by  the  Lombards. 
Written  laws  com- 

569. The  Turks  first 
mentioned  in  his- 

668. Italy  con- 
quered by  the 
Lombards. 

tory.     They  send 

piled  by  the  Visi- 

an  embassv  to  Jus- 
tin II.  and  form  an 

goths  in  Spain. 

alliance. 
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Arts  of  ClvtUsatlon 

Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

Italy  and  the 
Church 

France 

575.  East  Ang- 
lia  formed 

575.  First  monas- 

tery built  in 

1 
1 

680 

Latin  language  ceases 

into  a 

Bavaria. 

583.  Qotaire  IL. 

to  be  spoken  in 

kingdom. 

King.                 1 

Italy,  and  super- 

whence the 

sedes  the  Gothic  in 

origin  of  the 

590.  Mass  intro- 

Spain. 

name  Eng- 
land. 
591.  Ethelbert. 

duced. 

697 

England  relapses  into 

King  of 

598.  St.  Augus- 

semi-barbarism. 

600.  Eastern  Empire 
spread  over  Uun- 

tine,  first  arch- 

after Saxon  con- 

the ascend- 

bishop of  Can- 

quest. 

flo&ry,  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  under  Ti- 

ancy. 

terbury,  intro- 

The aristocracy  ao- 

duces  Chris- 

fiuire great  power 
in  France. 

berius  II. 
602.  Invasion  of  the 

604.  St.  Paul's 

tianity  into 
Britain. 

Rites  and  supersti- 

Persians. 

Church 

1 

tions    increase    all 

founded  by 

over  Europe. 

Ethelbert  of 
Kent. 

' 

610.  Heraclius  takes 

607.  Suprem- 

607. The  Pan- 

Constantinople. 

acy  of  the 

theon  of  Rome 

kills  Phocas.  the 

Pope  ac- 

dedicated to 

Emperor,  and 

knowledged. 

Christianity. 

I 

makes  himself 

King. 

612.  Mahomet  pub- 
lishes the  Koran. 

Syria    ravaged 

by  the  Arabs. 

614.  Jerusalem  taken 

617 

Ethelbert     publishes 

by  the  Persians. 

617.  St.  Peter's 

the  first  code  of  laws 

622.  The  Hegira.  or 

(now  West- 

625-40.  Churches 

in  England. 

Mahomet's  flight 
from  Mecca  to  Me- 
dina. 

minster  Ab- 

of Jerusalem. 
Antioch.  ana 
Alexandria 

bey)  found- 
ed by  Sa- 

628.  Dagobert  I. 
builds  the 

632 

Islamism     and     the 

632.  Death  of  Ma- 

bert.   King 
of  Kent. 

lost  to  the 

Church  of  St.    , 

power  of   the  Ca- 
liphs established  in 

homet. 

Christian 

Denis,  the  sep-  i 

633.  Omar,  CaUph, 

633.  Bretwold 

world  by  the 
sweep  of 

ulture  of  the 

the  East.     In   the 

takes  Jerusalem." 

V.  embraces 

French  kings. 

Caliphs  were  united 
the  highest  spiritual 

which  LB  held  by 

Christianity. 

638.  Kinadom  di- 
vided by  Clovis 
Il.andSigebert., 

the  Saracens  463 

ism. 

years. 

673.  Sie^e  of  Con- 

the  latter  King 

674 

Stone  buildings  and 
^lass  come  into  use 
m  England. 

The  Anglo-Saxons 

stantmople  by  the 
Saracens,  whose 
fleet  is  destroyed 

of  Austrasia. 

by  the  Greek  fire 
of  Callinicus. 

advance  in  civiliza- 

tion and  power  by 
the  introduction  of 

680.  Kinffdom  of  Bul- 
garia foimded. 

680.  The  Sixth 

I 

general  Coun- 

Christianity. 
In  France,  the  Teu- 

690. The  name 

cil  called  at 

690.  Pepin  d'Her- 

England 

Constanti- 

istal. King. 

tonic    language 

first  used. 

nople. 

Latin. 

National    assemblies 

established   but 

confined  to  the  aris- 
tocracy. 
In  Persia  the  Magian 

religion  gives 

695.  Childebert. 

place  to  the 
Mohammedan. 

III..  King  of 

Neustria. 

698 

Christianity  greatly 
extended  amon^ 

698.  Carthace  de- 
stroyed  by   the 

698.  Picts  adopt 

700.  Anglo- 

Christianity. 

700.  AquiUine. 

the  German  nations 

Saracens,  and  the 

Saxon  Oc- 

Burgundy, and 

in   the  North  of 

north  coast  of  Af- 

tarchy. 

704.  The  first 

Provence  be- 

Europe;   but  al- 

rica subjugated. 
709.  All  Africa  sub- 

705. Alfred  the 

province  given 

come  separate 

most  exterminated 

Wise  in 

to  the  Pope. 

dukedoms. 

in  Africa  by  the 
progress  of  Moham- 
meoanism. 

dued  by  the  Sara- 

Northum- 

John  VI. 

714.  Charies  Mar- 

cens. 

bria. 

tel.  Duke  of 

Austrasia. 

716 

The  art  of  making 
paper  introduced 
by  the  Arabs. 

716.  Leo  III..  Em- 

725.  Charles  Mar- 

peror. 

726.  The  Emperor 
Leo  forbids 

tel  subdues  Ba- 

The Saracens 

727.  Ina.  King 

varia. 

invest  Constanti- 

of Wessex. 

image  worship 

nople,  by  land 

begins  col- 

and sea.     City 

lection  of 

saved  by  Greek 

Peter's 

fire. 

pence  to 
support  a 
college  at 
Rome. 
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TO  THE   DIVISION  OF  THE 

WESTERN 

B  — A.  D.  476-841 

Arts  of  CIvUlsatlon 

The  Eastern 
Empire 

Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

Italy  and  the 
Church 

France 

732.  Defeats  the 

1 

Saracens  at 

1 

Tours. 

1 

735.  Death  of 

740   '  Santoens  encourage 

the  vener- 

1     learning.     Ignor- 

746.  Saracens  de- 

able Bede. 

'      ance,    profligacy, 
1      and  misery  cnarac- 

feated  by  Con- 
stantine  V. 

752.  The  Pope  de- 
thrones ChU- 

752..Endof  Mero- 
vingian  line  of 

teriied  the  age  pre- 

deric.  King  of 

French  kings. 

1      ceding  Charie- 

France,  by  a 
Pope  Ste- 

Pepin, the 

1      magne. 

Short,  first  of 
the  Carlovin- 

phen  III.  at 

gian  line. 

war  with  the 

Lombards. 

762.  Caliph  Abnansor 

755.  Bc^nning  of 
the  Pope's 

builds  Bagdad  and 
makes  it  his  capi- 
tal. 
766.  Asia  Minor  rav- 

tempoial 
power. 

764.  Extirpates 
the  Huns. 

785 

Golden  period  of 

a«Ml  by  the  Turks. 
785.  Kmpire  invaded 

learning  in  Arabia 

by  Haroun  al  Ras- 

787.  First  re- 

787. Seventh  gen- 
eral Council  of 

under  the  Caliph 
HarounalRaschid. 

chid.  Cahph  of 

corded  in- 

Bagdad. 

vasion  of  the 

Nice. 

788 

Pleadings  in  courts  of 
justice  first  prac- 

Danes—the 
Sea  Kings 

ticed. 

and  Askings. 

791-06.  Estab- 

793 

Foundation  of  schools 
in  monasteries  and 
cathedrals  by  Char- 

lishes  the  mar- 
gravate  of  Aus- 
tria. 

800 

lenu^ne. 
Agriculture  and  hor- 

800. The  Pope 

800.  Charlenuurne 
founds  the  New 

ticulture  encour- 

separates from 

aged  by  Charle- 

the  Eastern 

Western  Em- 

ma^e:  both  flour- 
ish m  Spain  under 

Empire  and 

pire  and  is 

becomes  Su- 

crowned at 

tha  Cahphs. 

preme  Bishop 
of  the  West- 

Rome  King  of 
Italy.Qermany. 
and  France. 

em. 

802 

Arabian  horses  intro- 

Charlemagne 

802.  Receives  an 

duced  into  Spain. 

803.  The  Saracens 

reforms 

embassy  from 

ravage  Asia  Minor. 

the  Church. 
Many  bishop- 
rics founded. 

Haroun  al  Ras- 
chid. 
806.  Charlemagne 

813     Transient  revival  of 

813.  Egbert, 
KingofWes- 

divides  the  em- 

learning under 

pire  among  his 

Charlemagne. 

sex,  defeats 

sons,  only  one 

1               TIm  reign  of  CaUph 

the  Britons. 

of  whom  sur- 

, 

epoch  of  Arabian 

* 

vived  him  — 

1 

Louis  I. 

1 

literature. 

822.  Constantinople 
besieged  by  the 

817.  CoUege  of 
Cardinals 
founded. 

817.  Louis  I.  di- 
vides the  em- 
pire. 

824.  Christianity 

Skracens.     The 

827.  The  seven 

!    828   '  St.  Mark's  Church  at 

Bulgarians  raise 

kingdoms  of 

Denmark  and 

Venice  built. 

829.**Th"lS^hilus. 
Emperor. 

Heptarchy 
united  by 
Egbert  under 
the  name  of 

Sweden. 

England  or 

the  land  of 

the  Angles. 

Invasion 

of  the  Danes. 

838.  Ethelwolf. 

840     Feudal  system  in  its 

King. 
Kenneth, 

1                   power. 

King  of  the 
Scots,  de- 
feats and  ex- 

841. Another  di- 
vision of  the 

1 

tirpates  the 
Picts,  and 
becomes  sole 

empire. 

Charles  I.,  King 
of  France; 
Louis  I.,  King 

1 

monarch  of 
Scotland. 

of  Germany; 
Lothaire,  King 

1 

1       1 

of  Italy. 
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940 
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Arts  of  ClTUIiatlon  i   Itmly  mnd  the  Church 


Hereditary  nobility 
and  the  clergy 
dominant  in  mat- 
ters of  state. 


Roman  and  Common 
Law  introduced. 


Clocks  exported 
from  Venice. 


Oxford  University 
founded  by  Alfred 
the  Great. 

Trial  by  Jury;  fairs 
and  markets  in 
England. 

England  divided  in- 
to counties,  hun- 
dreds, and  tithings. 
County  courts  es- 
Ublished. 


University  of  Cam- 
bridge founded. 


Cordova,  in  Spain, 
becomes  famous  as 
a  center  of  science, 
learning,  industry, 
and  commerce. 

Mints  established  in 
England. 

The  n^res  of  arith- 
metic brought  into 
Europe  by  the 
Saracens. 

Linens  and  woolens 
manufactured  in 
Flanders. 


844.  Ignatius.  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

Persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Spain. 

846.  The  Saracens  de- 
stroy the  Venetian 
fleet  and  besiege 
Rome. 

850.  Christianity  propa- 
gated in  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

858.  Nicholas  I.  first 
Pope  to  be  crowned. 

800.  Schism  of  the 
Greeks  begins. 


864.  Bible  translated 
into  Slavonian. 

867.  Eighth  Council  at 
Constantinople. 


912.  The  Normans  in 
France  embrace 
Christianity. 


921.  The  Bohemians 
adopt  Christianitv. 

929.  Eudes,  monk  of 
Cluni. 


Eastern  Empire 


844.  Decline  of  the  Cali- 
phate begins.    Fre- 
Quent  wars  between 
the  Greeks  and  the 
Saracens. 


The  British  Isles 


849.  Alfred  the  Great 
•    bom. 


867.  Basil  inaugurates 
the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty. 


886.  Leo  VI..  Emperor. 


890.  Southern  Italy  sub- 
ject to  the  Greek 
Empire. 


867.  The  Danes  con- 
quer Northumbw- 
land. 

872.  Alfred  the  Great 
defeats  the  Danes. 


891.  Renewed  invasion 
of  the  Danes. 


I 


904.  Russian  expedition 
under  Cleg  against 
Constantinople. 


955.  Baptism  of  Olga, 
and  conversion  of 
Russia  to  Christian- 
ity. 


917.  Constantinople  be- 
sieged by  the  Bul- 
garians. 

919.  Romanus,  general 
of  the  fleet,  usurps 
the  empire  and 
places  his  son,  Con- 
stantine  VIII.,  on 
the  throne. 


937.  Romanus  gains  a 
naval  victory  over 
the  Russians. 


945.  The  Empress  Helen 
usurps  the  throne.      I 


901.  Edward  the  Elder 
the  first  to  take  the 
title  of  "Rex  An- 
glorum." 


916.  Agriculture  at  a 
low  ebb. 


9.34.  Athelstan.  King. 


952.  Malcolm  I.,  King 
of  Scotland. 

955.  DunsUn,  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  rises 
to  great  power. 
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France 

Germmny 

Spain 

Russia 

Lesser  Countries 

841 

CharleB  I.  (the 

841.  Louis  I.. 

Bald).  King. 

King. 

856.  Louis  II.  ee- 
tablishes  his 

842.  Ramiro  I. 
elected  King 
of  Oviedo. 

857.  Garcia 

846.  The  Saracens 
destroy  the  Ve- 
netian 6eet  and 
besiege  Rome. 

858 

Inva0i6n  of  Louis 

court  at  Pavia. 

Ximines 

the  German,  who 

and  rules  Italy. 

founds  the 

1 
1 

1 

U  defeated. 

Kingdom  of 
Navarre. 

862.  Rurio   the 
Norman. 
Grand  Duke 
ofNovgorod. 

860.  Gorm  united 
Jutland  and  the 
Danish  Isles  and 
becomes  King  of 
Denmark. 

861.  Iceland  dis- 
covered. 

868 

1 

1 

Lorraine  annexed 
to  France. 

873.  Sancho  Ini- 
go,  Count  of 
Navarre. 

876.  Harold.  Brst 

1 

870.  Louis  III. 

King  of  Norway. 

885 

1 

1 

Paris  besieged  by 
the  Normans. 

and  Carloman 
reign  jointly. 
887.  Arnold.  Em- 
peror. 

800.  Arnold  Ukes 
Rome. 

889.  Arpad  lays  the 
foundation  of 
Hungary. 

898 

I 

1 

Charles  III..  King. 

890.  Invasion  of 
the  Hunga* 
nans. 

010.  Kingdom 
of  Leon 
founded  by 
Garcia. 

907.  Gleg  in- 
vades the 
Greek  Em- 
pire. 

901.  Republics  of 
Venice  and  Ge- 
noa founded. 

I     012 

The  Normans,  un- 

012. CJonrad  I.. 

912.  Arabs  build 

1 

der  Rolla.  esUb- 

Emperor. 

the  splendid 

1 

lish  themselves 

city  and  pal- 
ace of  Zebra. 

in  Normandy. 

1 

914.  Beginning 

1 

of  the  heroic 

1 

age  in  Spain. 

1 

1     923 

1 

i 

aril  Wars. 

930.  Harold  VI.. 
first  Christian 
King  of  Den- 
mark. 

933.  Eric.  King  of 
Norway.    His 

i 

93e 

1 

1 
1 

Louis  IV..  King. 

936.  Otho  the 
Great.  Emper- 
or. 

940.  Ramiro. 
King  of  Leon, 
defeats  the 

945.  Swatoslav. 

cruelty  leads  to 
revolt  of  people. 

050.  Bohemia  an- 

Moors at 

King  of  Rus- 

954 

1 

Lothaire  I.  confers 
the  dukedoms  of 
Burgundy  and 
Aquitaine  on 
Hugh  the  Great. 

nexed. 

Sinutnous. 

955.  Sancho  I.. 
King  of  Leon. 

sia. 
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Arts  of  ClvUisaUon 


082 


907 


1002 


1024 


1040 


1055 


Dublin  »  trade  oen- 
ter. 


Venice  and  Genoa 
rise  to  great  im- 
portance in  com- 
merce* 


Paper  made  of  cotton 

Cli\irch<w  (in*t  built 
in  the  Gothic  j^tyle 
of  a rcbi torture. 

The  French  lang^ja^ 
IxH^nR  to  be  wnt- 

Faint  imjiuliw  ffivi^n 
tc>  art  in  I  caly. 


Musical  ncale  of  six 
notes  invented  by 
Quido  Aretius. 


Firdusi,  the  Persian 
Homer. 


Italy  and  the  Church 


950.  St.  Dunstan.  arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 
bury, attempts  to 
reform  the  Church. 


989.  Greek  Christianity 
propagated  in  Rus- 
si&i^by  Waldimir. 

993.  First  canonisation 
of  saints. 


999.  Hungarv  becomes 
a  fief  of  the  Church. 


1024.  John  XIX..  Pope. 


1048.  Leo  IX..  the  first 
Pope  to  keep  an 
army. 


I 


First  stge  of  scholas- 
tic philosophy. 


1062      Surnames  first  used 
;      among  the  Eng- 
I      lish  nobility. 


1068 


Shoeing  horses  intro- 
duced into  Eng- 
land. 


1054.  Excommunication 
of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  and 
the  Greeks. 


1050.  Quarrel  between 
the  Popes  and  the 
German  Emperors. 


1066.  Pope  Alexander  II 
deposes  Harold,  and 
gives  England  to 
William  the  Con- 
queror. 

The  papacy  at  the 
height  of  its  power. 


Eastern  Empire 


The  British  Isles 


959.  Emperor  Romanus 
II. 


996.  War  with  Bul- 
garia. 


1018.  Bulgaria  again  re- 
duced to  a  Grecian 
province. 


1042.  First  invasion  of 
the  Seljuk  Turks. 

1043.  The  Russians  in- 
vade Thrace  with 
100.000  men  and  are 
repulsed  by  the 
Greeks. 


1054.  Theodora,  last  of 
the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty. 


1067.  Emperor  Romanus 
III.  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by 
the  Turks. 


985.  Danish  invasion 
under  Swesm. 


1002.  Massacre  of  the 
Danes  in  England. 

1003.  Scotland  ruled  by 
Malcohn  II. 

1013.  Danes,  imder 

Sweyn.  become  mas- 
ters of  England. 

1016.  Edmund  II.  fights 
six  battles  with  Ca- 
nute, Kin|:  of  the 
Danes,  with  whom 
he  divides  the  king- 
dom. 

1027.  Brian  Bom.  sole 
Monarch  of  Ireland. 

I03I.  Canute  subdues 
Scotland. 

1034.  Duncan.  K'mg  of 
Scotland. 


1039.  Macbeth  murders 
Duncan,  and  usurps 
the  throne. 

1042.  The  Saxon  line  re- 
stored under  Edward 
the  Confessor. 


1051.  William.  Duke  of 
Normandy,  visits 
England. 


1066.  Harold  II..  King, 
killed  at  the  battle 
of  Hastings. 

William  the  Con- 
queror. King.     End 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon    I 
line.  I 
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960 

France 

Qermmnj 

Spain 

Russia 

Lesser  Countries 

Hugh  Capet,  Duke 
of  France. 

064.  Italy  united 

/ 

to  the  Empire 

973.  St.  Stephen. 

of  Germany. 

first  hereditary 

Tuscany  be- 
comes a  Duke- 

976. Hixem.  Ca- 

King of  Hungary. 

liph  of  Cor- 

Gives it  written 

dom. 

dova. 

Uws. 

970.  Othoatwar 

1 

with  Lothaire. 

981.  Vladimir 
the  Great, 
the  first 
Christian 

985.  Sweyn  I.,  of 
Denmark,  m- 

086   1  Louis  v..  Ufltof  the 

ruler. 

vades  England. 

«88   1  Hugh  Capet,  King. 

• 

1      and  founder  of 

the  Capetian  line 

of  French  kings. 

996 

Robert  II.  succeeds 
his  father  on  the 
throne. 

998.  Division  of 
the  Moham- 
medan King- 

) 

dom  of  Cor- 

1 

dova. 

1000.  Sancho  the 

1 

1002.  Henry  II.. 

Great.  King 

Emperor. 

of  Navarre, 

1010     Notre  Dame.  Paris, 

takes  the  title 

rebuilt. 

1 

i 

1024.  Conrad  II.. 
first  of  the 
Franconian 

of  Emperor. 

1015.  RussU  di- 
vided among 
the  12  sons 
of  Vladimir. 

1016.  Canute  II.. 
King  of  Den- 
mark. 

1019.  Norway  con- 
quered by  Ca- 
nute. 

Danish  as- 
cendancy. 

1       * 

line. 

1031      Henry  I..  King. 

1032   \  Biugundy  annexed. 

i 

1 

1039.  Henry  III. 
defeats  the  Bo- 
hemians and 
Himgarians. 

1036.  Ramiro  I., 
King  of  Ar- 
agon. 

1036.  Russia  re- 
united by 
Jaroslav. 

1046  ^  Dispute  between 

WUliam  the  Con- 

1      queror  and  Wil- 

liam of  Arques 

1053.  Henry  causes 

for  the  Duchy  of 

his  son.  Henry. 

'      Normandy. 

to  be  pro- 

1054. Russia  di- 

claimed King 

vided  a  sec- 

1055. The  Turks  re- 

1 

of  the  Romans. 

ond  time. 

duce  Bagdad  and 

This  title  was 

Civil  wars 

overturn  the  Em- 

applied for  sev- 

and great 

pire  of  the  Ca- 
liphs. 

1 

eral  centuries 

distress. 

to  the  Emper- 

1059. Ingo  I.,  first 

1 

1       i 

or's  eldest  son. 

Christian  King 

of  Sweden. 
1060.  Robert  Guis- 

card,  Duke  of 

Apulia. 
1065.  Jerusalem 

1065.  Alphonzo. 

King  of  Cas- 

taken by  the 

1 

tile  and  Leon. 

Saracens. 

1066     William.  DuKe  of 

Normandy, 

1067.  Polish  con- 

claims the  crown 

quests  in  Russia. 

1      of  England  and 

1068.  Flight  of 

1068.  Olaf  III., 

wars  on  Harold 

Alphonso  to 
Toledo. 

King  of  Norway. 

to  obtain  it. 

1 

1 
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1073 


London  Bridge  built. 
Booksellera  first 
beard  of. 


1084 


1000 


Rigid  police  system 
establisbed  in  Eng- 
land. 

Fortresses  at  New 
Castle  and  Carlisle  i 
built. 


1100 


1118 
1120 


1140 


1150 


1158 


1070.  Lanfranc,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canter- 
bury. 


1073.  Quarrel  of  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  fHilde- 
brand)  with  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV. 

1075.  The  Pope  sends 
legates  to  the  various 
courts  of  Europe. 

1076.  SubmiMion  of 
Henry  IV.  to  the 
Pope. 


1084.  Triumph  of  Henry 
IV.  over  Gregory. 
The  order  of  the 
I  Carthusians  insti- 

tuted by  Bruno. 


1005.  Peter  the  Hermit 
preaches  against  the 
Turks. 

1096.  The  First  Crusade. 


William  of  Poitou. 
first  troubadour  of 
note. 


1100.  Study  of  theology 
receives  new  im- 
pulse. 


Eastern  Empire 


1074.  Syria  and  Palestine 
subdued  by  Melek 
Shah. 


The  British  Isles 


Knights  Templar 
I       instituted. 
;  Scholastic  philosophy 
reaches  a  high 
point  under  Abel- 
ard. 
Aristotle's  logic 
comes  into  repute. 

Gratian  collects  the 
I      canon  law. 

Magnetic  needle 
known  in  Italy. 


Bank  of  Venice  es- 
I       tablished. 
Colleffes  of  theology. 

Ehilosophy.  and 
iw  at  Paris. 
Woolen  manufac- 
tories established 
in  England. 


1123.  First  Lateran.  or 
ninth  General  Coun- 
cil. 

1127.  Pope  Honorius  II. 
makes  war  against 
Roger.  King  of  Sici- 
ly. 

1139.  Second  Lateran.  or 
tenth  General  Coun- 
cil. 

1147.  The  Second  Cru- 
sade. 

1154.   Pope  Adrian  IV., 
an  Englishman. 


1160.  WaldenfWM  and 
AlbiKenses  begin  to 
appear. 


1070.  Feudal  svstem 
introduced. 


1081.  Alexius  I.  (Comne- 
nus),  Emperor.  Rob- 
ert Guiscard  invades 
the  empire  and  de- 
feats Alexius. 

After  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Turks,  the  Christian 
pilgrims  are  insulted 
and  oppressed,  which 
gives  nse  to  the  Cru- 
sades —  the  great 
struggle  between 
Christianity  and  Mo- 
hammedonism. 

Order,  learning, 
and  commerce  re- 
vive in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  this  century, 
and  the  empire  is 
feared  or  respected 
by  the  nations  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

1099.  Invasion  by  the 
Crusaders. 

1104.  Battle  of  Acre. 


1109.  Tripolis  taken  by 
Crusaders. 


1 118.  John  I.  reforms  the  ' 
manners  of  his  peo-  , 
pic. 

Tyre  Uken  by 
Crusaders. 


1143.  Manuel  Comnenus. 
Emperor. 


1156.  Manuel  forms  the    ' 
design  of  conquering  , 
Italy  and  the  West, 
but  fails. 


1076.  Rebellion  in 
Normandy. 


1087.  William  invades 
France  and  is  killed 
at  Nantes. 

1093.  Malcolm  III.,  of 
Scotland,  invades 
England,  and  is  slain 
near  Alnwick  Castle. 


1100.  Henry  I..  King  of 
England,  unites  the 
Normans  and  Sax- 
ons. 

1107.  Henry  quarrels 
with  Anselm. 


1124.  David  I.  promotes 
civiliiatioD  in  Scot*  ' 
Und. 


1154.  Henry  II..Kii«or 
England. 

1158-64.  Ascendancy  of 
Thomas  k  Berket. 
Arehbisbop  of  Cka- 
terbury. 


I 
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France 

Germany                   Spain 

Rusata 

Leaser  Countries 

1070 

Rise  of  the  trouba- 

1070.  Bergen,  Nor- 
way, built. 

1      dours  in 

1072.  Henry  IV. 

Provence. 

1 

summoned  be- 
fore the  Pope 
.    for  selling  the 

1 
I 

1 

investiture  of 

bishops;  treats 

the  mandate 

• 

with  contempt. 
1073.  Summonedf 

1 

1 

aflnin. 
1076.  Henry  sends 

1076.  Time  of  the 

an  ambassador 

Cid. 

to  depose  the 

Pope,  and  is 

excommunicat- 

1 

ed.  Undergoes 

1 

penance  and 

submission. 

1079   ,  Birth  of  Abelard. 

1080.  Henry  de. 
grades  the 

1084.  Bohemia  made 

Pope  and              1085.  Toledo 

a  kingdom  by 
Henry  IV.  of 

1 

triumphs. 

taken  from 

! 

the  Moors  by 
the  Cid. 
1086.  Battle  of 

Germany. 

1 

1087 

War  with  England. 
Robert,  Di^e  of 

Zalacca. 

1090.  Sicily  Uken 
from  the  Sara« 

Normandy,  op- 

1093.  The  Popes 

poees  William 
1      Rufus. 

continue  their 

cens  by  Roger 

struggle             1  1094.  Pedro  I.. 

the  Norman. 

against  the        i          King  of  Na- 

1 

empire.               j          varre  and  Ar- 

1      ' 
1 

agon. 

,            1 

'  1006     Many  French  no- 

blemen take  jpart 
1                  in  the  Fir«t  Cru- 

sade. 

1            ' 
\ 

i            1 

1104.  Alphonzo 
I.,  King  of 

1 

1105.  War  between 

'            1 

Navarre  and 

Norway  and  the 

,  1108     Abbe  Sttgar.  minis- 
1             1      ter  to  Louis  VI. 

Aragon. 

Wends. 

1      of  France. 

1100.  Henry  V.  en- 
ters   Italy. 
Ukes  the  Pope 
prisoner,  ana 

1 

compels  him 

to  crown  him. 

1114.  Henry  V. 

'            1 

marries  Matil- 

1118. Alphonso 

1119.  War  between 

1 

da,  of  England. 

captures  Sar- 

Pisa  and  Genoa. 

1120     Rivalry  between 
1      England  and 

agoBsa. 

1125.  LothairelL 

'      France  begins. 

opposed  by 
Frederick,  and 

1128.  Riga  on 
the  Baltic 

1 

Conrad.  Duke 

of  Suabia. 

1139.  Portugal 

founded. 

1 

1141.  Dissensions 

becomes  a 

1147   '  Louis  VII.  joins  the 

of  the  Guelphs 

Kingdom  un- 
der Henry  of 

1147.  Moscow 

1                  Second  Crusade. 

and  Qhibehnes. 

founded. 

1150.  Eric  X.,  King 

1 

1152.  Frederick  I., 

Besancon. 

of  Sweden. 

1 
1 

Emperor  of 

Germany  and 

Italy. 

1157.  Castile  and 

1 

1158.  The  Emperor 

Leon  divided. 

1158.  Venice  a  great 

1159     War  with  the 

Frederick  re- 

maritime power. 

1      English. 

ceives  the  title 
of  King  of  Bo- 
hemia. 
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I  Arts  of  ClVUitatlon  i  Italy  mnd  the  Church  j       Eastern  Empire 


1190 


1200 

1206 
1209 


1222 


1247 


1261 


1273 


1285 


1168   '  Colleges  of  law.  phi- 
losophy, and  the- 
ology at  Paris. 


The  Jews  become 
the  principal  bank- 
ers of  the  world. 


University  of  Bo- 
logna has  10.000 
students. 

Universitv  of  Paris 
founded. 

Period  of  the  trouba- 
dours in  France; 
the  minstrels  in 
England;  minne- 
singers in  Ow- 
many. 


University  of  Padua 
founded. 


First  war  6eet  in 
Spain. 


Parliament  in  Eng- 
I      land. 


1167.  Rome  taken  by 
Frederick  Barba- 


1178.  Renewed  activity 
of  the  Waldenses, 
forerunners  of  Pro- 
testantism. 

1179.  Third  Lateran.  or 
eleventh  General 
Council. 


119a  Third  Crusade. 

1198.  Power  of  the  Pope 
supreme  over  tem- 
poral matters. 

1202.  The  Fourth  Cru- 
sade. Constantinople 
taken. 


1215.  Fourth  Lateran 
Council,  against  the 
Albigenses. 

1217.  Fifth  Crusade. 


1243.  Struggle  of  Pope 
Innocent  IV.  with 
the  Emperor  Fred- 
eric 


1265.  Dominion  of  Italy 
passes  to  the  Pope. 


1190.  loonium  taken  by 
Frederick  Barba- 
rossa.  but  after- 
wards restored. 


1204.  The  Crusaders 
plunder  Constanti- 
nople. 


1228.  John  of  Brienne. 
King  of  Jerusalem. 
Emperor. 


First  patent  of  nobil- 
ity granted  in 
France. 

Literature  and  science 
flourish  in  Spain 
under  Alphonio 
the  Learned  { 

Institution  of  the  i 
three  great  courts  ! 
of  law  in  England. 

Cimabue,  the  6r8t  of 
modem  painters  at 
Florence. 


1274.  Fourteenth  general 
Council  at  Lyons. 


1296.  Struggle  of  the 
Church  with  France. 


1260.  Emperor  Michael 
Palvologus  recovers 
Constantinople. 


1 268.' The  Mongols  in- 
vade Asia  Minor  and 
take  Antioch. 


1281.  OthmanesUb- 
lishes  an  independ- 
ent rule  in  the  north 
of  Asia  Minor. 


The  British  Isles 


1172.  Henry  conquMS 
Ireland. 


1189.  Richard  I    

in  the  Third  Crusade. 

1193.  John  attempts  to 
seise  the  crown  in 
the  absenoe  of  Rich- 
ard. 

1200.  John.  King  of  Eng-l 
land.      ^^ 


1215.  Magna  CharU 
signed  at  Runny^ 
mede. 

1216.  Henry  III 


King. 


I 


1299.  Othman  invaded 
Nicomedia,  and  es- 
tablishes the  Otto- 
man Empire. 


1246.  Henry  marries 

Eleanor  of  Provei^. 


1258.  Famou9>  parlia- 
ment at  Osciord. 


1265.  First  regular  par- 
liament. 
Civil  War. 


1276.  War  between  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

1283.  England  and  Wales 
united.  i 

Robert  Bruce  and  ! 
John  Balliol  contend 
for  the  crown  of 
Scotland. 

1296.  Scotland  submits 
to  England. 

1297.  Scotland  rebels. 
War  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland 
follows. 
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France 

Germany 

Spain 

Russia 

Lesser  Countries 

• 

1167.  Rome  taken 

1167.  League  of  the 

1170   ^  Rwe  of  the  Wal- 

by  Frederick. 

Italian  cities. 

denses. 

1174.  Frederick's 
fourth  expedi- 
tion into  Italy. 

1176.  Defeated  at 
the  Battle  of 
Legnano. 

1171.  Saladin.  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  ex- 
tends his  domin- 
ions.   Conquers 
Syria,  Assyria, 
and  Arabia. 

1183 

The  peace  of  Con- 

1183. Italy  mde- 

stance  retetab- 

pendent  by 
treaty  of  Con- 

1186. Incursion 

1186.  Directs  aU  his 

lishes  the  inde- 

1188. Alphonso 

of  Huns  and 

efforts  against 

pendence  of  the 
Italian  republics. 

stance. 

IX..  King  of 

Poles  into 

the  Crusaders. 

Leon. 

Russia. 

1100 

Philip  Augustus' 
one  of  the  lead- 

1190.  Henry  VI.. 
Emperor  and 

1193.  BatUeof  As- 

era  of  the  Third 

King  of  Italy. 

calon.    Saladin 

Crusade. 

defeated. 

Death  of  Sala- 
dm. 

!   1204 

Normandy  reunit- 
ed to  France. 

1206.  Genghis  Khan 

1 

subdues  the 

1 

North  of  China. 

1212.  Frederick 

1212.  The  Christ- 

1 

1 

II.,  Emperor. 

Battle  of 
Navas  de  To- 
losa. 

1213.  Jurje  II. 

1216.  Tartarv  over- 
run by  Genghis 

1 

1217.  Ferdinand. 

1 

King  of  Cas- 

Khan. 

1 

tile. 

1224.  Mongolian 

1222.  Hungarian  lib- 

1  1223 

Louis  VIII.  con- 

invasion. 

erty  assured  by 

1 

ducts  crusade 

known  as 

Charter  of  An- 

1 

against  the  Al- 
bigenses. 

the  "Golden 

drew  IL 

Horde." 

1226 

Louis  IX..  Kins. 

1230.  Castile  and 

i 

Leon  united 

1236.  Second 

1236.  Mongolian  in- 

by Ferdinand 
III.,  who 

Mongolian 

vasion  of  Europe 

1 

invasion. 

under  Batu 

1 

takes  large 

Moscow 

Khan. 

I 

territory 

burned. 

1 

from  the 

1238.  Russian 

1243.  The  Hanse- 

Moors. 

independ- 

aUc League. 

ence  over- 

thrown by 

1   1248 

Louis  IX.  leads  the 

the  Tartars. 

1 

Seventh  Crusade. 

1250.  Conrad  IV., 

Khan  of 

1 

Emperor. 

1253.  TheAlham- 

Kiptchak. 
Grand  Duke. 

1 

bra  founded. 

1259.  Kublai  Khan 

1 

builds  Pekin  and 

makes  it  his 

1 

capital. 

1266.  Henry  of 

1267    :  Barfwidy  falls  to 

OastUe  a  Ro- 

>     the  crown. 

man  senator. 

1270     Louis  IX.  sets  out 

)             1      on  the  last  Cru- 

1273.  Rudolph. 

1      sade. 

Emperor, 

1274.  Crown  of 

1276      France  at  war  with 

founds  House 

Navarre 

OastUe. 

1 

of  Habsburg. 

passes  to 
France. 

1290.  Khan  of 

1290.  Wenceslas, 

1 

1 

1291.  James  II., 

Kiptchak 

King  of  Bohemia, 

King  of  Ar- 

wields  strong 

takes  Cracow. 

\ 

agon. 

rule  in  Rus- 

1297  ,  Invasion  of 

sia. 

I      Flanders. 

1 

1298.  Adolphus. 
Emperor,  de- 
posed, and  Al- 
bert  I.  en- 
throned. 

1299.  Foundation  of 
the  Ottoman 
Empire. 
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Eastern  Empire 


The  British  Isles 


1300 


1302 
1303 


R«pid  advances  in 
civilisation  —  re- 
vival of  ancient 

I      learning  —  im- 
provements in  the 

I      arts  and  sciences  — 
and  funeral  ex- 
pansion of  liberty. 

I  Mariners'  compam 
invented  at  Naples. 

I  University  Avignon. 


1305      University  Orleans. 
1307      University  Perugia. 


1308 
1311 


1326 


1340 
1347 


1361 


1386 


University  Coimbra. 

Governmental  re- 
forms extorted 
from  Edward  II. 
in  England. 


Clocks  constructed 
on  mathematical 
principles. 


Gunpowder  used  at 
battle  of  Cressy. 

Manufactures  and 
commerce  improve 
in  England. 


Parliament  in  Eng- 
land. 


Jan  Van  Eyck  in- 
vented oil  painting. 


1409 


I  1300.  Sir 


L  Silverp] 
England. 


late  used  in 


1303.  Papal  power  de- 
clines. 

130Q.  Seat  of  the  Popes 
transferred  to  Avig- 
non. 


1311.  General  Council  at 
Vienna. 


1339.  Struggle  in  Rome 
between  the  Colonna 
and  the  Ursini. 

1347.  Democracy  in 
Rome  under  Rienzi, 
last  of  the  Tribunes. 

1354.  Rienii  killed;  pa- 
pal  dominion  re- 
stored. 


1303.  Genoese  control 
trade  of  Black  Sea. 


1320.  Civil  War  in  the 
Eastern  Empire  be- 
tween the  Emperor 
and  his  son. 

1326.  Orkhan.  Sultan  of 
the  Turks,  makes 
Prusa  his  capital. 


1378.  Schism  of  the 
West;  Pope  Urban 

VI.  acknowledged  in 
England;  Clement 

VI I.  in  France, 
Spain,  and  Scotland. 


1355.  John  Palsologus. 
Emperor. 


1373.  Treaty  with  Mu- 
rad,  the  Ottoman 
Emperor. 


U25 


University  of  Leipsic 
founded. 


Arts  promoted  in 
Italy. 


1409.  The  Council  of 
Pisa. 


1414.  Council  of  Con- 
stance. 

1416.  Hu98  and  Jerome 
burnt  for  heresy. 


1389.  BaJaset.  Sultan  of 
the  Turks. 


1402.  Baiaset  defeated 
and  made  prisoner 
by  Tamerlane,  at 
the  battle  of  Angora. 

1403.  Solymon  I..  Sultan 
of  the  Turks. 


1425.  Emperor  John  VII. 
visits  Italy  to  ob- 
tain help  against  the 
Turks. 


1306.  Robert  Bruce  pro- 
claimed King  of  Scot- 
hmd.  Warmth  Eng- 
land continued. 


1327.  Peace.    Independ- 
ence of  Scotland. 

1338.  Struggle  for  the 
French  crown  be- 
gins; lasts  120  years. 

1346.  Battle  of  Creasy. 


1356.  Edward,  the  Black 
Prince,  wins  the  bat- 
tle of  Poitiers. 


1376.  Death  of  the  Black 
Prince. 


1384.  The  Scots,  assisted 
by  France,  invade 
England. 


1399.  Henry  IV..  King. 
House  of  Lancas- 
ter begins. 


1406.  James  I.,  King  of 
Scotland. 


1414.  Henry  V.  claims 
the  French  crown. 

1415.  Gains  the  battle  of 
Agincourt. 

1422.  Death  of  Henry  V. 
Accession  of  Henry 
VI. 

War  with  France. 
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France 

Germany 

Spain 

Russia 

1300.  Moscow 

Lesser  Countries 

1300.  Dissensions 

! 

in  the  Moor- 

made the 

ish  state. 

capital. 

1302 

Fust  convocation 
of  tba  States- 
general  in  France. 

1304 

War  with  Flanders. 

1304.  Rise  of  the 
Swiss  towns. 

1306.  Rudolf  of 
Austria,  Em- 
peror. 

1308.  Henry  of 
Luxemburg, 

1307.  Swiss  RepubUc 
founded. 

1312.  Alphonso 

Emperor. 

XL,  King  of 

General  in- 

CastUe and 

surrection  in 

Leon. 

Switzerland. 

1315 

Edict  for  the  en- 
franchiaement  of 

1314.  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia and 

slaves. 

Frederick  of 

1318.  Finland  in- 

1316 

Philip  V.  succeeds 

Austria  con- 

vaded by 

1319.  The  Oligarchy 

by  virtue  of  the 

tend  for  the 

Russians. 

of  Venice  estab- 

Salic law.  now 

crown. 

lished. 

first  esUbUshed. 

1322.  Frederick  of 

1326.  Tamerlane 

Austria  de- 

1327. Arrival  of 

bom  at  Kesh,       { 

1332 

Revolt  of  the  Flem- 
ings. 

feated. 

200.000 
Moors  to  as- 

Tartary. 

1338 

War  with  England. 

sist  Granada. 

1346 

Normandy  overrun 

1340.  Moors  de- 

by Edward  of 
England. 
Kins  John  defeat- 
ed  and  taken 

feated  at 

1353.  EsUblishment  ' 

1355.  Promulgation 
of  the  Golden 

Tarifa. 

1356 

in  Europe. 

BuU. 

1359.  Hungarian  con- 

prisoner at  Poi- 

quests on  the 
Danube. 

tiers.  Charles,  the 

1360 

liberty.   Cedes 

1365.  War  be- 

much territory 

1378.  Wencealas 

tween  Na- 

1369. Tamerlane 

to  England. 

(Kingof  Bohe- 
mia) JE^peror. 

varre  and 

makes  Samar- 

France. 

cand  the  capital 
of  his  new  Em- 

1380 

Charles  VI.,  King. 

1380.  Tartar 

Defeat  of  the 

War.  Dimi- 

pire. 

Flemings  at  Ros- 

tri  Ivano- 

becq. 

vitch  checks 
them  at  the 
Don. 
1382.  Moscow 
burned. 

1385.  War  between 
Austria  and 

1386 

Fruitless  attempt 
to  invade  Eng- 

1304.  The  Emperor 
imprisoned 

Switzerland. 

Und. 

1395.  Tamerlane 

at  Prague. 

invades  Rus- 

1399. Invasion  of 

1400.  Robert. 

sia. 

India  by  Tamer- 

Count of  Pala- 

Russia 

lane. 

tine,  Emperor. 

1407.  John  II.. 
King  of  C^- 

under  the 
Mongol  Tar- 
tars until 
1462. 

1410 

Gvil  War  between 
Orleans  and  Bur- 

1411.  Sigismund 

tUe. 

1415 

D^t  by  the  Eng- 
lish at  Agincourt. 

(King  of  Hun- 
gary), Emper- 
or. 

1416.  Alphonso 
v..  King  of 

1419.  The  Hussite       1 

War  in  Bohemia. 

1422 

Henry  VI.  pro- 

Aragon and 
Sicily. 

claimed  at  Paris 

Kingof  France 
and  England. 

1427 

Orleans  besieged  by 

1 
1 

the  English. 
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Art!  of  ClTflixaClon  .  Itmlj  and  the  Church  ' 

1429.  Schwm  of  the  Wot 


1434      Invention  of  printinc 
At  Mayence. 


Eastern  Empire 


1447 
1460 


Library  of  the  Vati- 
can founded. 

Flouriihincperiod  of 
trade  in  Western 
Europe  —  particu- 
larly in  Flandera. 
or  modem  Belcium. 


1448.  Concordat  of  A»- 
chaflTenbene.  by 
which  the  liberties 
of  the  German 
Church  are  oom- 
promised. 


4.  Vladislas.  Kinc  of 
Poland,  defeated  and 
killed  by  the  Turks. 


1448.  Conatantine  XII.. 
last  of  the  Greek 
Elmperors. 

1453.  Siege  and  capture 
of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks,  endm^ 
the  Eastern  Empire. 


The  BriUsh  Isles 


1444.  Tmoe  with  France. 
Marriage  of  Henry     i 
to  Margaret  of  Anjou., 


1450.  Insurrection  of 
Jack  Cade.    Wars  of 
the  Roses.   Richard, 
Duke  of  York, 
claims  the  throne. 


FBOM   THE  FALL  OF  THE  EA8TEBN  EMPIBE  TO   THE 
FALL  OF  NAPOLEON  — 1453-1815 


Arts  of 
CiTlllsatloii 


1400 

1404 
1470 

1473 

1477 

1493 

1502 


Wood  enjtraving  in- 
vent 


Post-offices  in 
France  and  Eng- 
land. 

Beerhard  invents 
the  pedal  to  the 
organ. 

Printed  musical 
notes.     Large 
library  founde<l 
at  Ofen. 

Wat«hes  made  at 
Nuremburg. 


Printing  prcM  at 
Copenhagen. 

Era  of  diaoovery  in 
the  New  World 
begins. 

St.  Peter's  and 
other  great 
churches  built. 


1517 


Luther  and  the  Pro- 
testant Reforma- 
tion. 

Hans  Sachs  founds  | 
the  German 
drama. 


Italy  mnd  the 
Church 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Spain  and 
Portusal 

1454.  Struggle 

1454.  Henry  IV. 

between  Cos- 

1455. Wars  of  the 

1462.  The  Emperor 

of  CastUe.      1 

mo  de  Medici 

Roses  begin. 

besieged  in 

King  of          1 

and  the  aris- 

court at  Vi- 

Spam.           1 

tocracy. 
1458.  The  French 

enna. 

rule  in  Genoa. 

1400.  James  III., 

King  of  Scotland. 
1461.  Edward  VI.. 

1463.  WarofVen- 

King.    House  of 

ice  with  the 

Turks. 

1409.  Loreniode 

1469.  Invasion  of 

1460.  Marriage 

Medici  suc- 

1470. Henrv  VI.  re- 
stored by  War- 

the Turks. 

of  Ferdi- 

ceeds Pietro 

nand  of  Ar- 

at  Florence. 

wick. 

agon  with 

1471.  Increase  of 

1471.  Return  of  Ed- 

IsabelUi of 

the  power  of 
the  Medici. 

ward  IV.  Deaths 

CastUe. 

of  Warwick  and 

Rise  of  learn- 

Henry VI. 

ing. 

SixtusIV.. 

1475.  Edward  IV. 

invades  France. 

1477.  Marriajje  of 

Pope. 

Maximilian  and 

1479.  Union  of 

1480.  War  between 

Maria  of  Bur- 

Castile and 

England  and 

gundy. 

Aragon. 

Scotland. 

1492.  Alexander 

1492.  Henry  VII.  in- 
vades France. 

1492.  Conquest 

VI..  Pope. 

1493.  Maximilian 

of  Granada. 

I.,  Emperor. 

America  by 
Columbus. 
1498.  Vasoode 

1500.  Partition  of 

Gama 

Naples  be- 

reaches 

tween  France 

India  via 

and  Spain. 
1503.  Naplee  an- 
nexed to  the 

Cape  of 

Good  Hope. 

1506.  Columbus 

Spanish 

1509.  Henry  VIII.. 

dies  at  Val- 

crown. 

King. 

ladoUd. 

Julius  II.. 
1511.  Council  of 

1512.  War  with 

1512.  Maximilian 

Pisa. 

France. 

divides  the  em- 

1513. Pope  Leo 

1513.  Battle  of  Flod- 

pire  into  10  cir- 

X. patron  of 

den;  James  IV. 

cles. 

literature 

.  killed. 

and  the  arts. 

1515.  Wolsey.  chan- 

1516. Charles. 

• 

cellor  and  cardi- 

1517. Beginning  of 

King  of  all 

nal. 

the     Reforma- 

Spain and 

tion. 

the  Nether- 
hmds. 
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1429 

France 

Germany 

Spain 

Russia 

Lesser  Countries 

Saved  by  Joan  of 

• 

Charies  VII.  crown- 

1430.  War  be- 

,     ed  at  Rheims. 

tween  Cas- 

1431     Joan  of  Arc  burned. 

Ule  and 
Granada. 

1438.  House  of 

1437-38.  RiseofPor. 

Austria  estab- 

1441.  Kiptchak 

tugal. 

Ushed.    Albert 

Mongols  di- 
vide Russia. 

II.  (King  of 

Bohemia  and 

Hungary), 

Emperor. 
1446.  War  with 

Hungary. 

1452.  Civil  War 

1450.  Kingdom  of 
Delhi  enlarged. 

in  Navarre, 

1453   1  End  of  the  French 

1453.  Austria  made 

in  which  Cas- 

1453. Poland's  inde- 

1     and  Enfflish  wars. 

an  hereditary 

tile  and  Ar- 

pendence  con- 
firmed by  Diet 

1 

Duchy  by  Em- 

agon join. 

peror  Freder- 

of Petrekin. 

ick  III. 

FBOM    THE   FALL  Ol 

P   THE   EASTERN   EMPIRE   TO   THE 

FALL  Ol 

!•  NAPOLEON  — 1453-1815 

France 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

Ottoman  Empire 

Lesser  Countries 

1454.  Poland  at 

1 

war  with  the 

Teutonic  Or- 

der. 

1458.  Greece  sub- 

1458. Hungary  vig- 
orous under 

jected  to  the 
Turks. 

1 

Mathias  Cor- 

1461    '  Lottia  XL.  King. 

1462.  Ivan  the 
Great  takes 

1464.  War  with 

vin. 

the  title  of 

Hungary. 

1466.  Prussia  a  fief 

Czar. 

1470.  Sten  Sture. 

of  Poland. 
1468.  Usun  Has-, 
san.  master  of 
Persia. 

1472.  Ivan  mar- 

Regent  of 

nes  Sophia, 
niece  oT  the 

Sweden. 

1 

1475   1  War  between  France 

Greek  Em- 

and Burgundy. 
,   1477      Artoi»  and  Burgundy 

peror. 
1479.  Great  in- 

1     united  to  France. 

vasion  of  the 
Tartars. 

1480.  Otranto 
taken. 

1481.  Power  of 

1481.  John.  King 

1481.  Bajaiet  II., 

1491    ;  Bretagne  united  to 

the  Tartars 

of  Denmark, 

Sultan. 

1      the  crown. 

annihilated. 

partially  ac- 
knowledged 

1485.  Mathias  of 

~ 

Hungary  takes 

1 

in  Sweden. 

1493.  War  with 
Egypt,  Hun- 
gary, and  Ven- 
ice. 

Vienna. 
1492.  America  dis- 
covered by  Co- 
lumbus. 

1499     Conquest  of  Milan. 

1 

• 

1505.  War  with 
Persia. 

1499.  Voyage  of 

Amerigo   Ves- 

pucius. 
1502.  Soufi  sole 

Sovereign  of 

Persia. 

1510     Council  of  Tours. 

1510.  Renewed 

1506.  Poland  un- 

Tartar inva- 

1512. Selim  I.  de- 

der Sigismund 

1 

sions. 

thrones  and 
puts  to  death 
his  father. 

the  Great. 
1511.  Cuba  con- 

quered. 

1513.  Christian 

1514.  Persians  de- 

1512. Florida   dis- 

II., King  of 

feated;  Kurdis- 

covered. 

j 

Norway  and 

tan  added  to 

1513.  Discoveries 

1515   1  Francis  I.  invades 

Denmark. 

the  empire. 

of  Balboa. 

1             1      Italy. 

i 

1516.  Cairo  taken. 

1517.  First  patent 
granted  by 
Spain  for  the 
importation  of 
negroes  into 

America. 
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Arts  of 
Civilisation 

"*'&S.V- 

Great  Britmln 

Germmnj 

Spain  mnd 
Portasal 

1519.  Conquest 

1519.  Charies  V.. 

King  of  Spain. 

ofM«ucoby 

1521.  Diet  of 

Cortes. 

Worms. 

1522 

CiroumnAvigation 

1529.  Turks  invade 

of  the  globe  by 

1525.  Spanish  as- 

Germany. 

MagelUn. 

oendancy  by 

Xavier  plants 

the  victory 

ChriBtianity  in 

of  Pavia. 

1532.  The  King  mar- 
ries AnneBoleyn. 

India. 

1530 

Jorgens  invents  the 

1535.  Henry  excom- 

spinning wheel 

1540.  Order  of 

municated  by  the 

1540.  Lisbon,  the; 

for  flax. 

Jesuits 

Pope. 

market  of 

founded  by 

1543.  Invasion  of 

1543.  Alliance  with 

the  world.     , 

Loyola. 

France. 
1547.  Formal  estab- 

England 
agamst  France. 

1545 

Vasalius  makes  im- 

1545. Council  of 

lishment  of  Prot- 

portant contribu- 

Trent. 

estantism. 

tions  to  study  of 

Edward  VI., 

anatomy. 

King. 

1548 

Orange  trees  intro- 

1551. Treaty  of 

duced  into  Eu- 

1550. JuUus  III.. 

Passau  securee 

rope. 

Pope. 

1553.  Mary.  Queen  of 

religious  liberty 
to  the  Protect- 

England. 

1554.  Lady  Jane 

ants. 

Grey  executed. 

1555.  Persecution  of 

the  Protestants. 

1556.  Charles  V.  ab- 

1558.  Elisabeth. 

dicates. 

1559 

Carriages  intro- 

1559. Termina- 

Queen. 

duced  into  Paris. 

tion  of 

Rise  of  the  Pu- 

1560 

Knives  first  made 

French  wars 

ritans. 

in  England. 

in  Italy. 

1564.  Maximilian 
II..  Emperor. 

1564.  Acquisi- 
tion of  the 
PhiUppines. 

1567.  Duke  of 

1568.  Mary.  Queen  of 

Alva  Goveni- 

1569.  Florence  a 

Scots.  Ukes  ref- 

or of  the 

grand  duchy. 

uge  in  England. 

Nether- 
1570.  War  with 

Turkey. 

1573 

Titian,  colorist 

BatUe  of 

1576.  Rudolph  II.. 

Lepanto. 
1580.  Portugal 

King  of  Bohe- 

1584. Raleiffh's  col- 
ony  in  Virginia. 

1585.  War  witV 

mia  and  Hun- 

passes under  < 
Spanish  do- 
minion. 

1585.  Pope  Six- 
tus  V.  re- 

gary, Emperor. 

1586 

Tobacco  introduced 

Spain. 

into  Europe. 

stores  the 

1588 

First  newspaper  in 

Vatican  li- 

1588. Spanish  Arma- 

1588. Defeat  of 

England. 

brary. 

da  dtttroyed. 

the  Spanish 

1590 

Telescopes  invent- 
ed by  Jansen,  a 

1592.  The  Rialto 

Armada. 

German. 

and  Piazsa  di 

1594.  Union  of 

Napier  invents  lo- 

San Marco 

1599.  Troubles  with 

ProtesUnts  at 

garithms. 

built  at  Ven- 
ice. 

Ireland. 
1600.  English  East 
India  Company 

Heilbronn. 

1602 

English  East  India 
Company  found- 

chartered. 

1603.  Union  of  Eng- 

ed. 

land  and  Scot- 

1606 

GUbert's  electrical 
discoveries. 

land. 
1607.  English  settle- 

ment at  James- 

1608. Protestant 

^ 

town. 

union  under 

1609.  Leghorn 

Frederick   the 

1609.  Expulsion 

becomes  the 

Elector. 

of  the  Moon. 

1615 

Coffee  in  Venice. 

emporium  of 
the  Levant 
trade. 

1617.  Sir  Francis  Ba- 

1618 

Harvey  discovers 

16J8.  Conspiracy 

con,  lord  chan- 

1618.  Thirty  Yeare* 

the  circulation  of 

of  Bedmar  to 

ceUor. 

War  begins. 

the  blood. 

subject  Ven- 

1620 

Thermometers  in- 

ice to  Spain. 

1620.  PUffrims  sail  in 
Mayflower. 

1620.  Massacre  of 

vented  by  Drebel. 

Prague. 

1621.  Dutch 

Ne^ro  slavery  be- 

War. 

gins  in  Virginia. 

1625.  Charles  I.. 

1626.  Naval  War 

1626 

Kepler's  laws  dis- 

1626. St.  Peter's 

King. 

with  Eng- 

covered. 

dedicated. 

1627.  War  with 

land. 

1628.  War  fol- 

France. 

1628.  Victories  of 

lowingdeath 

Wallenstein. 

of  the  Duke 

Mantua. 
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France 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

Ottoman  Empire 

Leiier  Coontriei 

1519.  Spaniards, 
under  Cortes. 

1520.  Christian. 

1520.  Soliman  the 

King  of  Swe- 

Magnificent. 

conquer  Mex- 

den. 

SulUn. 

ico. 

1521 

Fmt  War  with 

1521.  GusUvus 

1521.  Belgrade  tak- 

Charla V. 

Vasa  throws 

en. 

1525 

Francis  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  at 

off  the  Dan- 
ish yoke. 

Pavia. 

1523.  Gustavus 

1520.  Invasion  of 

1527 

Second  War  with 

Vasa.  King 

Chariee  V. 

of  Sweden. 

1520.  Invasion  of 

1532-44 

Struggle  for  poeeee 
sion  of  Italy. 

Union  of 

Germany. 

1533.  Ivan  the 

Calmar  dis- 

Siege of  Vi- 

1533. Cortes  con- 

Terrible. 

solved. 

enna. 

quers  Peru. 

Csar. 

1532.  Union  of 
Norway  and 
Denmark. 

1643.  First  sund- 

1535.  Barbarossa 
sieses  Tunis. 

1545.  Mines  at  Po- 
tosi  discovered. 

1547 

Henry  II..  King; 

ing  army  in 

1547.  Turks  invade 

Catherine  de 

Sweden. 

Persia. 

Medici.  Queen. 

1551.  TripoU  taken. 

1552 

Fifth  War  with 
Charlei  V. 

1554.  Siberia 

1552.  Invasion  of 
Hungary. 

1559.  Military 
power  of  the 
Turks  at  its 

1650.  Akbar  raises 
the  Indian  Em- 
pire to  its 
greatest  splen- 

1500.  Erie  XIV.. 

1504.  a>ligny  sends 

King  of  Swe- 

a colony  of  Hu- 

den. 

greatest  height 

guenots  to 
Florida. 

1562 

Religious  liberty 

War  be- 

under Soliman. 

granted  to  the  Hu- 

tween Swe- 

guenots.    Hugue- 

den and  Den- 

not Wars. 

1571.  Russia  de- 

mark. 

1570.  Peace  of 

Stettin. 

1670.  War  with 
Venice. 

1671.  BatUeofLe- 

1572 

Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. 

vasUted  by 
the  Tartars 

panto. 

1576 

The  Catholic  League. 
Sixth  Religious  War. 

and  Moscow 

1577 

burned. 

1578.  AlUanceof 

1578.  Alliance 

Sweden  and 
PoUnd 

with  Poland. 

1579.  Besinnins  of 
the  RepubUc 
of  Holland. 

against  Rus- 

sia. 

1585.  Persia  ac- 

1588 

Revolt  of  Paris. 

1588.  Christian 

quires  great 

1569 

House  of  Bourbon  bo- 

IV..  King  of 

1589.  Revolt  of 

power  under 

gins  with  Henry 

Denmark. 

the  Janisaries. 

Abbas  the 

Great. 

1500 

Siege  of  Paris  raised 
by  the  Spaniards. 

1595.  Power  in 

1508 

Edict  of  Nan  tee— tol- 

1508. Boms  Go- 

clines;  revolt 

eration  granted  to 

dunov  be- 

of Wallachia. 

the  Protestants. 

gins  a  new 
dynasty. 

1004.  Charles 

1005.  Revolt  hi 

1005.  Jehangir.  Mo- 
gul of  India. 

IX..  King  of 

Syria. 

Sweden. 

1000.  Commercial 

1600.  GusUvus 

treaty  with 

1009.  First  English 
envoy  of  the 

Adolphus. 

France  and 

King  of  Swe- 

Holland. 

F^ast  India 

1610 

Assassination  of 

derLT 

Company  sent 

Henry  IV. 

1013.  Michael 

1011.  War  be- 

to In^a. 

1614 

Last  assembly  of  the 

Fedorovits. 

tween  Swe- 

Sutes-general. 

Csar.  founds 
the  house  of 
Romanoff. 

den  and  Den- 
mark. 
1010.  Sweden 

1017.  Finland 

dominates 

1018.  Great  Per- 

ceded to 

the  North. 

sian  victory  at 

Sweden. 

ShibU. 

1624 

Ministry  of  Cardinal 
RicheUeu. 

1020.  War  with  Po- 
land. 

1627 

War  with  England 
over  the  Hugue- 

nota. 
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Arts  of 
ClvUlsatlon 

Italy  and  the 
Church 

Great  Britain 

*       Germany 

Spain  and 
Portugal 

1629.  GusUvus 

1630 

Qasettes  first  pub- 

Adolphus lands 

lished  in  Venice. 

1631.  Influenceof 

in  Germany. 
1632.  BatUe  of 

France  in- 

1639 

Printing  in  America. 

creases. 

Lutsen. 

1639.  Loss  of  the 
Japanese 
trade. 

1640 

Manufacturing  in 

1640.  Frederick 

1640.  Portu^ 

Sweden. 

1642.  Civil  War  and 

WUliam  of 

regains  in- 

revolution. 

Prussia. 

1643 

Conde  and  Turenne 
the  greatest  gen- 

1646.  Revolt  of 

erab  of  the  tune. 

Naples  under 

1648.  Treaty  of 

MaaaanieUo. 

1649.  Commonwealth 
under  Cromwell. 

1652.  War  with  Hoi- 
land. 

1653.  Cromwell. 

Westphalia. 

1654 

Airpumpe  invented. 

Lord  Protector. 

1660.  Charles  II.. 
King. 

Stuarts  re- 
stored. 

1657.  Leopold  I.. 
Emperor. 

1654.  Braril  re- 
covered from 
the  Dutch. 

1655.  War  with 
England. 

1661.  Invasion 
of  Portugal. 

1666 

1666.  Great  fire  in 

1665.  Tyrol  united 

built. 

London. 

to  Austria. 

1667 

Gobelin  Upeetnr 
manufactured  in 

1668.  Triple  alliance 

Paris. 

1669.  Candia 
taken  from 
Venice. 

1670.  War  be- 

of England,  Swe- 
den, and  Holland 
agamst  France. 

1671 

Foundation  of  the 

tween  Genoa 

Academy  of  Ar- 

and Savoy. 

1673.  War  of  Aus- 

1673.  War  with 

chitecture  at 

tria  and 

France  to 

Paris. 

France. 

protect  Hol- 

1676.  Messina 

1676.  General  re- 

blockaded by 

1679.  Habeas  Corpus 

volt  of  the 

the  Dutch 

act  passed. 

and  Spanish 

1680.  Greater  part 

1681 

Museum  of  Natural 
History  founded 
in  London. 

fleets. 

of  Alsace  seised 
by  France. 
1683.  Siege  of  Vi- 

1681 

Jardin  des  Plantee 

1685.  James  II.. 

enna  by  the 

founded  at  Paris. 

King. 

Rise  of  the 
Wtugs  and  To- 
ries. 

Turks. 
1686.  Buda  taken 
after  being 
held  by  the 
Turks  145 

1687 

Telegraph  invented. 

1688.  Revolution. 

years. 
1687.  Joseph  I.. 
King  of  Hun- 

1689. Alexander 

1689.  William  III., 

gary. 

1689.  Revolt  in 

VIII..  Pope. 

Kmg,  and  Mary 
Il.j^ueen. 
War  with 

Catalonia  in 

favor  of 

France. 

France. 

1600 

White  paper  first 

1690.  Battle  of  the 

1690.  Joseph  I., 
elected  King 

made  in  England. 
First  o];>era  in  Lon- 

Bovne. 
James  defeat- 

1691. Incursion 

1692 

of  the 

don. 

ed,  returns  to 

French  into 

1693 

Bank  of  England 

1693.  Battle  of 

France. 

Aragon. 

founded. 

MarsagUa. 

1697.  General  peace. 

1697.  Victories  of 
Prince  Eugene 
over  the  Sul- 
tan Mustapha 
atZenta. 

1701.  War  of  the 

1701.  Hague  aUi- 

1701.  PhiUp  v., 

Spanish  succes- 

liance. 

King. 

1702.  French  vic- 

sion. 
1702.  Queen  Anne. 
War  against 

1703 

Russian  newspaper 

tory  of  Lui- 

1 

esUblished  at  St. 

sace  over  the 

'  France  and 

Petersburg. 

imperialists. 

Spain. 

Flourishing  period 
of  French  litera- 

1704. Gibraltar  taken 

by  English. 

1705.  Barcelona 

ture. 

1706.  French 
driven  from 
Italy  by 
Prince  Eu- 
gene. 

1 

taken  by  the 
Allies. 
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Frmnce 


RusiU 


Scandinavia    .  Ottoman  Empire  :  Lesser  Countries 


1638 
1040 


1653 


1659 


1672 

1678 

1680 
I 
I   1685 


1688 
1697 


Invasion  of  Spain. 


Turin  taken  by  the 
French. 


1632.  War  with 
Poland. 
Poles  ad- 
vance  to 
Moscow. 


1643   I  Louis  XIV..  King. 

1648  I  Wars  of  the  Fronde. 

1649  Siese  of  Paris. 


Bfaxarin  enters  Paris 
in  triumph. 


Peaoe  of  the  Pyrenees. 


1654.  Russian 
victories  in 
Poland. 


1667     War  with  Spain. 


War  with  Holland. 


Peace  with  Holland 
and  Spain  restores 
tranquillity  to 
Europe. 

France  the  most  for^ 
midable  power  in 
Europe. 

Revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 


War  of  the  Allies 
sgainst  France. 

General  peace  of  Rys- 
wick  between 
France  and  the 
Allies. 


1671.  The  Cos- 
sacka  subju- 
gated. 


1682.  Ivan  and 
Peter.  Csars. 


1680.  Peter  the 
Great.  Csar. 

1692.  First  trade 
with  China. 


1702 


1704 


Invanon  of  Holland. 
Revolt  of  the  Hugue- 
nots. 
Defeat  at  Blenheim. 


1700.  Peter  the 
Great  wars 
with  the 
Northern 
Powers. 

1703.  St.  Peters- 
burg found- 
ed. 


1632.  Christina, 
Queen  of 
Sweden:  Ox- 
enstiem.  Re- 
gent. 


1645.  Peace  be- 
tween Swe- 
den and  Den- 
mark. 


1657.  War  be- 
tween Den- 
mark and 
Sweden. 

1660.  Arts  and 
sciences 
flourish. 


1680.  Diet  of 
Stockholm. 


1693.  The  King 
of  Sweden 
declared  ab- 
solute. 

1099.  Charies 
XII.  begins 
to  reign. 
Denmark. 
Poland,  and 
Russia  form 
an  alliance 
against  Swe- 
den. 

1700.  Defeat  of 
the  Allies  at 
Narva. 

1702-6.  Charles 
XII.  sweeps 
Poland  and 
Russia. 


1634.  Murad  in- 
vades Persia. 

1637.  Troubles  on 
the  Tartar 
frontier. 

Bagdad 
taken  by  the 
Turks. 

1645.  War  with 
Venice. 


1657.  Alliance  with 
Sweden  against 
Poland. 


1661.  War  with 
Austria. 

1662.  Invasion  of 
Hungary. 


1672.  Invasion  of 
Poland. 


1678.  First  War 
with  Russia. 


1682.  War  with 
Austria. 

1683.  Defeat  at  Vi- 
enna. 

1686.  Russia  de- 
clares war. 

1687.  Revolution 
in  Constanti- 
nople, Soly- 
man  II..  Sul- 
tan. 

1690.  Recovery  of 
Belgrade  from 
the  Austrians. 


1699.  Peace  of  Car- 
lowits.  TheOt' 
toman  power 
broken. 


1639.  Great  naval 
victory  of  Van 
Tromp,  of  Hol- 
land, over  the 
Spanish  fleet 
at  the  Downs. 

1640.  Madras.  In- 
dia, founded. 


1653.  John  de  Witt. 
Grand  Pension- 
ary of  Holland. 


1660.  Sobieski,  Po- 
lish general, 
wins  great  vic- 
tory over  the 
Tartars. 


1674.  Sobieski. 

King  of  Poland. 


1686.  Dekkin.  In- 
dia, conquered. 


1092.  Mogul  power 
at  its  height  in 
India. 

Jesuits  gain 
large  influence 
in  China. 

1695.  Brussels 

bombarded  by 
the  French. 


1703.  MusUphall. 
deposed  oy  the 

Janisaries.  1  1704.  Stanislaus  I.. 

King  of  Poland. 


I 
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Art!  of 
ClvUlsation 

lUljr  and  the 
Church 

Great  Britain 

Germany 

Spain  and 
Portimal 

1707.  AU  Spanish 

1707.  Act  of  union  of 

possessions  in 
Italy  aban- 

England and 
Scotland. 

doned. 

First  united 
parliament  of 
Great  Britain 
meets. 

1711.  Charies  VI.. 

1 

170© 

PniMio  acid  dii- 
oovered. 

1713.  Peace  of 

Utrecht.    Eng- 

Emperor. 

1714 

RiM  of  commeroe 
in  Austria. 

1715.  Siege  of 

land  acquires 
large  American 
possessions. 

Corfu  raised. 

I7ia  War  with 
Spain. 

1718.  Quadruple 
alliance  against 
Spain. 

1710.  SieUy  in- 
vadedl>ythe 

Spanish. 

1721 

InoeulatioD  for 

1725.  AUianea  of 

1725.  Alliance 

small  pox  intro- 

1727.  George  II.. 
King  of  England. 

Vienna,  Spain. 

with  Aus- 

duoMi. 

and  Austria. 

tria. 

1739.  War  with 

Spain. 

1728 

Behrinc  Strait  dis- 

1730.  Clement 
XII..  Pope. 

1733.  War  of  the 
Polish  succes- 

1734. Conquest 
of  Sicily  and 

sion. 

174a  War  of  the 

Naples  bv 
Don  Oarlos. 

1740 

Irish  linen  manu- 

Austrian  suc- 

factories and 

1744.  Italy  in- 
vaded by  the 

cession. 

English  steel  and 
cuUery  factories 
flourish. 

Maria   The- 

French and 

resa  succeeds 

Spaniards. 

to  the  heredi- 

1745. Troubles  in 

tary  States. 
1745.  F^cis  I.. 

1740.  French  and 

Scotland. 

husband  of 

Spaniards 

1750.  AUiance  with 

Maria  Theresa. 

VI..  King. 

1750 

Franklin's  discov- 

driven from 

Prussia. 

Emperor. 

eries  in  electricity. 

Lombardy. 

1762.  War  with 

1756.  Seven  years' 

17«1 

PoUtoes  first 

Spain. 
1763.  Peace  of  Paris. 

war  —  Austria 

planted  in  France. 

and  Prussia. 

1775.  War  with  the 

1772.  Dismember- 

American Colo- 

ment of  Po- 

1767 

First  spinning  ma- 

nics. 

land. 

1767.  Jesuits  ex- 

chine  in  England. 

1776.  British  army 

p^ed  from 
Spain. 

1773.  Jesuits  ex- 

takes possession 

1774 

Spinning-ienny  in- 

pelled  from 
Rome. 

of  New  York. 
Hessians  hired 

1778.  War  of  the 

i 

wrighu 

for  service  in 

Bavarian  suc- 

Steam engines  im- 
proved by  Watt 

America. 

cession.  Bava- 

1781. Surrender  of 

ria  seised  by 

and  Bolton. 

1782.  Pontine 

Comwallis  at 
Yorktown. 
1783.  Treaty  of  Ver- 

Germany. 

1784 

First  American  ves- 

Marshee 

saiUee. 

sel  in  China. 

drained. 

Independence 
of  the  United 

Institution  for  the 

deaf  and  dumb 

SUtes  acknowl- 

1788. The  Emperor 

1788., Charles 

at  Paris. 

edged. 
1786.  Impeachment 
of  Warren  Hast- 

tries  to  control 

IV..  King. 

178« 

Stenography  in- 
vented by  Taylor. 

the  universi- 
Uee. 

ings. 

1792.  War  with 
France. 

1793.  First  coaUtion 

1793.  First  coali- 

against France 

tion  against 

directed  by  Eng- 
land. 
1797.  Nelson  de- 

France. 

1 

1790-7.  Napo- 
leon's Italian 

1797.  Napoleon's 

1 

stroys  French 

Austrian  cam- 

1 

campaign. 

fleet  near  Alex- 
andria. 

paicn. 

' 

1798.  Roman  Re- 

1798, Second  coali- 

1 

1 

public  pro- 
claimed by 
the  French. 

tion  against 
France. 

1 

1800.  Union  of  Eng- 

land and  Ireland. 

1 
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France 

Russia 

Scandinavia 

Ottoman  Empire 

Leiser  Countriei 

1707.  Revolt  of 

the  Cossack 

1706.  cSSXSb 

XIL  of  Swe- 

j 

den  invades 

1 

Russia. 

1709.  Is  defeated 

1713   ,  Peace  of  Utrecht  — 

at  Pultowa. 

perpetual  separa- 

1714. Fmland 

tion  of  the  crown 

conquered. 

1      of  France  and 
1      Spain. 
1715     LoifixV..  King. 

1715.  Charles  re- 

1715. Treaty  of 

turns  to  Swe- 

1717. Turks  lose 

Antwerp  with 

den. 

Belgrade. 

Austria. 

1718 

The  Quadruple  Alli- 
anoe  against  Spain. 

1718.  Invades 
Norway  and 

is  kiUed  at 

the  siege  of 
Fredenoshall. 

1720.  Peace  of 

1721.  Peter  as- 

Stockholm. 

1723.  Turks  and 

1723.  Christians  ex- 

1724    ConcreesofGambray. 

tiUe  "Em- 

Russians at- 
tempt to  dis- 

pelled from 
China. 

peror  of  all 

member  Persia. 

the   Rus- 

sias." 

1725.  Catherine 

1726.  AlUa^' 

with  Austria. 

1727.  Treaty 

with  China. 

1730.  Peter  II.. 

1730.  Christian 

1733.  Frederick 

involves  France  in 

last  of  the 

VI..  King  of 
Denmark. 

1734.  Turks  driven 

Augustus  II., 

war. 

Romanoffs. 

from  Persia  by 

King  of  Poland 
1739.  India  invad- 

1740    The  Austrian  suooes- 

Nadir  Shah. 

sion. 

1740.  Renewed  in- 

ed by  Nadir 

1741.  Swedes 

vasion  of  Tur- 

Shah, who  takes 

driven  out  of 

1745.  ISefeat  of 

Delhu 

1744     War  with  England 

Fmland. 

1744.  Hostmties 

and  Austriaw 

Turks  at  Kars. 

between  the 

1747     War  with  Holland. 

French  and 
English  in  In- 
dia. 
1756.  CalcutU 

1700     Loss  of  aU  Canada. 

1762.  Catherine 

Uken  by  the 

n.  reigns. 

Nabob  of  Ben- 

1768. War  with 

gal. 

the  Ottoman 

1765.  Establish- 

1770     Biarriace  of  the 

dauphin  to  Marie 

Empire. 

1772.  Despotism 

ment  of  the 
English  in  In- 

Antoinette. 

re-esUb- 

diaT 

lished  in  Swe- 

1766. Power  of  the 

den  by  Gus- 

Mamelukes  re- 

1774 

Louis  XVI..  King. 

1774.  Revolts  of 

Uvus  IIL 

vived  in  Egypt 
under  Rodvan 

1776 

Franklin  in  Paris. 

the  Cossacks. 

1778 

Alliance  with  Amer- 

1784. The  Crimea 

and  Ali  Bey. 
1774.  Warren  Hast- 

ica. 

ceded  to  Rus- 

1780   '  Rochambeau  sent  to 

sia. 

ings  first  gov- 

1787. War  with 

1787.  Disastrous 

ernor-general 

' 

the  Turks. 

■    war  with  Aus- 
tria and  Rus- 
sia. 

of  Induk. 
1776.  Lord  Pigot 
governor-gen- 
eral of  the  East 

1780      French  Revolution 

Indies. 

begins. 

Lafayette  conunatider 

of  the  national 
guards. 
1792      War  with  Germany. 

1792.  GusUvus 

1794.  Polish  revolt 

France  declared  a  re- 

III.  assassi- 

at  Cracow. 

pubUc 

nated. 

1793      King  and  Queen  be- 

Gustavus 

1      beaded. 

IV..  King. 

Reign  of  Terror. 

1795 

Napoleon  Bonaparte 
commands  the 

1796 

army. 
War  in  Italy. 

1796.  Unsuecess- 

1797 

Napoleon  in  Austria. 

ftil  war  with 

1797.  Swiss  revolu- 

1796 

Expedition  to  Egypt. 

Persia. 

1798.  War  with  the 

tion.     Helve- 

1799 

Battle  of  Marengo. 

French  in 

tian  Republic 
declared. 

1800 

Egypt. 
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1 

1801 

Arts  of 
Civilisation 

Italy  and  the 
Church 

Gr«at  Britain 

Germany 

Spain  and 
Portusal 

Iron  railways  in 

Encland. 

1802.  Napoleon 
President  of 

1803.  Successful  war 

the  Italian 

in  India. 

1804.  The  Emperor 

RepubUc. 
1805.  Napoleon 

of  Germany  as- 

1805. Napoleon  de- 

sumes the  title 

1805.  Battle  of 

crowned 

feated  at  Tra- 

of Emperor  of 

Trafalgar. 

King  of  Italy. 

falgar. 
1806.  Fourth  coaU- 

Austria. 

BatUe  of 

1807 

Fulton  invcnte  the 

tion  against 

AusterUts. 

steamboat. 

France. 

Confedem- 

1 

1808 

Lithography  in- 
vented. 

1808.  Rome  an- 

tion of  the 

1808.  Madrid 

nexed  by 

Rhine. 

taken  by  the 

Napoleon  to 

1809.  Peace  of  Vi- 

French. 

1810 

First  steamboat 

the  King- 
dom of  Italy. 

1810.  War  with  Swe- 

enna. 

Joseph 

built  in  Europe. 

den. 

Bonaparte,    . 

King.  ^      ,    ' 

1812.  War  with  the 

1812.  Austria  in 

1812.  BatUeof    i 

United  Sutee. 

alliance  with 

1814 

Steam  carriages  in 

1814.  Fall  of  Na- 

France  against 

( 

England.     Gas 
used  for  lighting 

poleon. 
Kingdom 

Russia. 
1813.  War  of  Ger- 

the streets  in 

ceases. 

man  independ- 

London. 

ence. 

1814.  Ferdinand 
VII.  re-         1 

1815 

Safety  lamp  in- 

1815.  British  defeat- 

1815. German 

stored. 

vented  by  Davy. 

■ 

ed  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

torious  at  Wa- 
terloo. 

The  Allies 
enter  Paris,  and 
Napoleon  is  ban- 
Uhed  to  St,  He- 

League. 

Congress  of 
Vienna. 

1 

1 

1815 

lena. 

1 
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Arts  of  Civilization 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Pmisla 

Austria         1 

The  abolition  of  the 

slave  trade  bv  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. 

1816.  U.  S.  Bank  in- 

1816. Bombard- 

corporated. 

ment  of  Al- 

1817 

Public  schools  estab- 

1817. James  Monroe, 

giers.    The 
Uey  com- 
pelled to  abol- 

1817. PopuUtioD. 

lished  in  Russia. 

President. 

28.000.000. 

1818.  The  ZoU- 

1818.  Napoleon's 

ish  slavery. 

verein 

son  made 

1823.  The  Cann- 

formed. 

Duke  of 

1819 

The  steamship  "Sa- 

ing ministry. 

1819.  Death  of 

Reichstadt. 

vannah"  makes 

The  Ashan- 

Marshal 

the  first  trip  across 

tees  in  Africa 

Blucher. 

the  AtUntic. 

1821.  Monroe  reelect- 

defeated. 

1821.  Congress 

1822 

Hieroglvphics  deciph- 
ered by  Charapo- 

ed. 

of  monarchs 

Missouri  com- 

at Laybach. 

lion. 

promise  bill 
passed. 

Insurrec- 
tion in  Mol- 

1824 

Inland  navigation       ,  1824^  Visit  of  Lafay- 
stimulat^  in  the             ette. 

davia  and 

Wallachia. 

United  SUtes. 

1825.  Erie  Canal 
opened. 

Protective 
tariff  enacted. 

1825 

Steam  navigation  on 

1825.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
President. 

the  Rhine. 

1828.  Wellington 

Vast  increase  in  peri- 

1829. Andrew  Jack- 

ministry. 

odical  literature  in 

son,  President. 

Irish  disturb- 

England. France. 
Germany,  United 

ances. 

1830.  William 

States,  etc. 

1831.  Northeastern 

IV.,  King. 
Difficulties 

1831.  Austria  in- 

1832 

Trades  unions  in  Eu- 

boundary  be- 

terferes in 

roj)e. 

tween  the  U.  S. 
and  British  prov- 
inces established. 
18.33.  President  Jack- 

with China. 

Italianaffairs. 

son  rei^lected. 

1834.  Robert 

1834.  Zollverein 

1835 

Slavery  abolished  in 

Bank  deposits 

Peel,  Pre- 

includes 

British  Colonies. 

removed  from 

mier.     Diffi- 

most of  the 

1836 

Founding  of  the 

the  U.  S.  Bank. 

culties  in 

German 

1836.  Visit  of  the 

Smithsonian  Insti- 

Canada. 

Stetes. 

Emperor  of 

tution. 

Russia. 

Luxor  obelisk  erected 

Ferdinand 

in  Paris. 

I.,  Emperor. 
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France 

Rusiia 

Scandinavia 

Ottoman  Empire 

Leiier  Countriei 

1801.  Alexander. 

1801.  Denmark 

18Q2 

Napoleon  President 

Ciar. 

and  Sweden 

'      of  the  Italian  Re- 

accede to  the 

18a3.  Insurrection 

public 

alliance  be- 

of Mamelukes 

1  War  with  Enfland. 
Napoleon  I.,  Emperor 

tween  Eng- 

at Cairo. 

1804 

1804.  War  with 

land  and 

of  the  French. 

Persia. 

Russia. 

1803 

BatUe  of  Austerlits. 

1805.  Russia 
joins  the  co- 

1806. Louis  Napo- 
leon. King  of 

1807 

War  with  Russia. 

alition 

1807.  War  against 

Holland. 

Invasion  of  Portugal. 

against 
France. 

1808.  Finland  in- 

Russia and 

1 

vaded  by  the 

England. 

1807.  Treaty  of 

Russians. 

1809 

Battle  of  Wacram. 

Tilsit. 

1809.  Charles 
XIII..  King 

1809.  Russians  de- 
feated at  Silis- 

1810 

Continental  peace  ex- 
cept with  Spain. 

of  Sweden. 

tria. 

1812 

Russian  campaign. 

1812.  Invasion 

1812.  The  Poles  de- 

of Napoleon. 

1813.  Servia  invad- 

clared a  nation 

1 

Moscow 

ed  by  Turkish 

by  Napoleon. 
Diet  of  War- 

1 

burned. 

army. 

1814 

1  Allies  enter  Paris. 

1814.  Union  of 

1814.  MalU  falls  to 

saw. 
American 

House  of  Bourbon  re- 

Sweden and 

England. 

war  with  Eng- 

stored. 

Norway  as 

Und. 

1815 

1  Napoleon  returns 
1      from  Elba, 

1815.  The  Holy 

two  king- 

1815. William  I.. 

Alliance 

doms  under 

King  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Hundred  days*  war. 

formed. 

one  monarch. 

1  Battle  of  Waterloo 

and  defeat  of  Na- 
poleon. 
Abdication  of  Napo- 

1 
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France 


Spain  and 
Portugal 


Italy  and  Greece 


Russia 


Lesser  Cotintrlei 


1818      France  joins  in 
Holy  Alliance. 

I 
1821      Death  of  Napo- 
leon at  St. 
t      Helena. 


1815.  Union  of 
Portugal  and 
BraBiTunder 
John  VI. 

1817.  Slave 
trade  abol- 
ished. 


1824 
1830 


,  Em- 


1831 


Charles  X.. 
peror. 
I  Algiers  taken  by 
the  French. 
Revolution  and 
abdication  of 
Chariee  X. 
Louis  Philippe. 
I      King. 


Abolition  of  hered- 
itary peerage 
in  France. 


1834 
1836 


Death  of  Lafay- 
ette. 

Insurrection  at- 
tempted by 
Louis  Napoleon 
at  Strasburg. 


1830.  Salio 
law  abol- 
ished. 

1833.  Isabella 
II..  Queen 
of  Spain. 

Don  Carlos 
claims  the 
throne. 

Portugal  a 
constitu- 
tional mon- 
archy. 

1834.  The  Carlist 
War. 


1815.  Kingdom 
of  Two  Sici- 
lies restored. 


1821.  Austrian 
invasion  of 
Itely. 


1822.  Greek  revo- 
lution. 

Declaration 
of  Independ- 
ence. 

1825.  Death  of 
Ferdinand, 
after  reign  of 
sixty-six 
years. 

1827.  Treatv  be- 
tween Russia 
and  Turkey 
respecting 
Greece. 

1832.   Kingdom 
of  Greece 
founded. 


1816.  Poland 
united  to 
Russia. 


1810.  Establish- 
ment of  mili- 
tary colonies. 

Liberty  of 
the  press  in 
Poland  nul- 
Ufied. 


1826.  Nicholas  I 
crowned  at 
Moscow. 

War  against 
Persia. 


1830.  War  against 
Poland. 

1832.  Poland 
made  part  of 
empire. 


1816.  Lord  Amherst's  un- 
successful mission  to 
China. 

1817.  The  Mahratta 
power  completely 
overthrown  in  India 
by  the  British. 

1819.  Bolivar.  President 
of  Colombia.  South 
Aiherica. 

Peru  and  Guate- 
mala independent. 
Brazil  independent. 
1822.  Iturbide,  Emperor 
of  Mexico. 


1826.  Missolonghi  taken 
by  the  Turks. 


1820.  Venesuela  inde- 
I)endent. 

1830.  Polish  struggles  for 
nationality. 

1831.  Leopold  I..  King 
of  the  Belgians. 


1833.  Santa  Ana.  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico. 

1836.  Decree  to  expel  all 
British  and  other  for 
eigners  from  China. 
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Arts  of  CivHlsatlon 

United  SUtos 

GEeat  Britain 

PnissU 

Austria 

1 

1837 

Mone  patents  the 

1837.  Victoria, 

1 

telegraph  invented 
by  him  in  1832. 

of  Texas  ac- 
knowledged. 

Queen. 

1838.  Conmier- 
ctal  treaty 

1S40 

Wheatstone's  tele- 

Martin  Van 

1840.  War  with 

1840.  Frederick 

naph  patented  in 

Boren,  President. 

China  over 
the  opium 
trade. 
War  in 

William. 
King. 

Syria;  Great 

Britain  an 

ally  of  Aus- 

tria and  Tur- 

1841.  W.  H.  Harri- 

1841.  &inese 

son.  President. 

War  ended. 

Death  of  Harri- 

son and  succes- 

sion of  John  Ty- 
1845.^exas  annexed 

1844.  Daniel  0*. 

to  the  U.  8. 

ConneU*s 

1845 

Lord  RoMe*s  tele- 

1845. Treaty  with 

trial. 

scope  completed. 

China. 

Sentence 

James  K.  Polk. 
President. 

1846.  War  with  Mez- 

reversed  by 
the  House  of 
Lords. 
1846.  Re_pealof 
the  EngUsh 

ioo. 

1846.  The  Oregon 
Treaty  with 

corn-laws. 

1847 

Qreat  canal  from 

1847.  Severe  fam- 

1847. Austria 

Durance  to  Mar- 

Great Britain, 

ine  in  Ireland. 

takes  posses- 
sion oi  Cra- 

seilles completed. 
Railroad  buildins  in 

nettling  the 

" 

Northwestern 

cow. 

Germany. 

boundary  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Sewing  machine  in- 

vented and  patent- 
ed. 
Qirard  College  opened. 

1848 

1848.  Treaty  of  Gua- 

1848. CivU  War 

1848.  Insurrec- 

1848. Revolution 

dalupe,  Hidalgo, 

in  Ireland. 

tion  in  Ber- 

in Hungary- 
Francis  Jo- 

ends Mexican 

Habeas 

lin. 

war. 

Corpus  Act 

seph.  Em- 

Gold discov- 

suspended. 

peror. 

Kossuth 

300.000  emi- 

withdraws 

grants  arrive  this 

his  army 

year. 

from  Vienna. 

1849 

Tubular  bridge  in  An- 
glesea.  England. 

1849.  Zachary  Tay- 

1849. Moultan  in 

1849.  The  King 

1849.  New  Con-    • 

lor.  President. 

India  taken. 

declines  the 

stitution  pro-! 

Railroad  from 

imperial 

mulgated. 

vented  by  Dr. 
Locke  of  Cincinnati. 

Boston  to  New 

crown. 

York. 

Armistice 

between 

Prussia  and 
Denmark. 
1850.  Hanover 

1850 

Qreat  agitation  on 

1850.  Attempted  in- 
vasion of  Cuba 

1850.  The  war  in 

slavery  in  United 

Uhore 

withdraws 

States. 

by  filibusters. 

ended. 

from  the 

The  Pekin  "Monitor." 

Death  of  Presi- 

The Punjaub 

Prussian  al- 

a new  Daper.  print- 
ed in  China. 

dent  Taylor;  Mil- 
lard Fillmore. 

annexed  to 

liance. 

the  British 

Hesse- 

Woman's  Rights  con- 

President, 

Crown. 

Darmstadt 

vention  at  Worces- 

Texas bound- 

Death of 

withdraws. 

ter,  Mass. 

ary  settled. 
Fugitive  Slave 

Sir  Robert 

Treaty  of 

Peel. 

peace  with 
Denmark. 

Law  passed. 

English 

forces  de- 

New Con- 

feated in 

stitution  for 

South  Africa 
by  the  Kafirs. 
1851.  Continu- 

Prussia. 

1851 

Dagiierre  makes  im- 

1851.  Erie  Railway 

1851.  Louis  Kos- 

porUnt contribu- 

opened. 

ance  of  the 

suth  sen- 

tions to  photog- 

Charieston Con- 

Kafir War. 

tenced  to 

raphy. 

vention. 

Kossuth 

death  at 

Railway  between  Mos- 

Vigilance com- 

visits Eng- 

Pesth. 

cow  and  St.  Peters- 

mittee organised 

land. 

burg  opened. 
Telegraphs  across  the 
English  Channel. 

in  California. 

1852 

Kossuth  arrives 

1852.  Emperor  of 
Austria  visits 

in  New  York. 

Emperor  of 

Prussia  at 

1853 

First  Norweffian  rail- 

1853. Franklin  Pierce. 

1853.  Kafir  War 

1853.  Plot  to 

Berlin. 

way  opened. 

President. 

ended. 

overthrow 

Perry's  expedition  to 

Gadsden  Pur- 

queen Vic- 

the  govern- 

Japan. 

chase. 

tona  visits 

ment. 

IreUnd. 
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France 


1838     Death  of  Talley- 
I      rand. 


Spain  and 
Portniral 


1837.  The  mon- 
asteries in 
Spain  dis- 
solved. 


1844 


War  with  Morocco. 


1848 


Abdication  of 
Louia  Philippe, 
and  a  republic 
proclaimed. 

Louis  Napoleon. 
President. 

Bloody  insurrec- 
tion in  Paris. 


1850 


Jerome  Bonaparte, 
Field-MarahaL 


1852 


Louis  Napoleon 
declared  Em- 
peror. 


1842.  Insurrec- 
tion in  Bar- 
celona. 


1846.  Marriage 
of  Isabdla 
to  the  Duke 
of  Cadis. 

Civil  War 
in  Portugal. 


18S1.  Death  of 
Godoy, 
"Prince  of 
Peace." 


Italy  and  Greece 


Rusila 


1843.  KingOtho 
of  Greece 
compelled  to 
accept  a  con- 
stitution. 


1848.  Rising  of 
the  great 
Italian  cities 
in  revolution. 

Italian  rev- 
olution. Ro- 
man republic 
overthrown. 

1849.  CaUnia. 
SyrviCUBe, 
and  Palermo 
taken  by  as- 
sault. 

Massini's 
proclama- 
tion of  pro- 
visional gov- 
ernment. 

Victor  Em- 
manuel,King. 

Rome  sur- 
renders to  the 
French ;  Gari- 
baldi leaves 
city.    Bour- 
bon rule  be- 
gins. 


1838.  Smxi 

carried  on 
extensively. 


1846.  Emperor 
visits  Eng- 
land. 


1849.  Aids  Austria 
in  subduing 
Hungary. 


1850.  Harbor  of 
Sebastopol 
completed. 


Leiser  Countrlei 


1839.  Turkey  at  war  with 

1840riJf5liam  I.  abdi- 
cates as  King  of  Hol- 
land. 


1842.  Insorreotion  in  In- 
dia. 


1847.  Soulouque.  Presi- 
dent of  HaytL 


1848.  Holland  receives  a 
constitution. 

Insurrection  in 
Ceylon.  i 

Hungary  declared   I 
independent. 


1853.  War  de- 
clared against, 
Turkey. 


1850.  Death  of  Emperor 
Tau-Kwang  of  China. 

Battle  of  Idstedt, 
Denmark. 


1851.  Discovery  of  gold 

in  Australia. 
1851.  Disturbances  in 

south  of  China. 


1852.  Buenos  Ayrcs 
taken  by  the  liberat- 
ing army. 

War  between  the 
Turks  and  Montene- 
gro. 

1853.  Turkish-Russian 
War. 
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Aria  of  ClvtlUailcm         Lnlted  Stai«i 


18H 


1S55 


Commercial  treaty  be- 
twe«n  Unil*Hl 
St&tw    &[iii  J&jpaa. 

Fir»t  milwmy  in  Brt- 
lil. 


Panama  railway  twm- 

pleted. 
BesMmer's  Btecl  pro- 
;       cea*  patented. 
lS50    I  SuboLarme  telegraph 
iaid  from  Cape  Bre- 
ton lo  Newlouod- 
land. 
Dudley  Obeflrvattii-v 
I       inauru  rated  a  I  Ah 

Peabodv  Iti^ititute 
foudiled  ikt  fialii- 


18^.  Trtaty  wwh 
Jauan. 

bra^^kubllliioi^ed. 
(Jst^nnl    Mani-^ 

18S5,  PFihama  rail- 
road  conipleted. 
Trouble&  in 


1S67 


ISS8 


ISSO 


Gi^t  Eautem  launab- 
ed  at  London- 
.  LBi^ing  of  tbe  Atlan- 
tic teleji^Tapb. 

Bastion  PubMc  Li- 
brary opened. 

Telegraph  conminni- 
ratiofi  Iwiweffii  In- 
dia ajid  K^tLmil. 


ISSI 


Tntemaiiotiat  exhibi- 
tion at  [Ajgdon- 


l»57.  Dr*d  Scott  d#- 
cinion, 

James  Hiicban- 
aUn  President. 

Great  fioandll 
panic. 


iSSfi*  John  Drown 
eaptureeHari^erv 
Ferry* 

1S6C,  South  Carolina 
paasea  ordinance 


tfiea 


XBM 


AboUtiim  of  itAvery 
In  the  United 
^talea. 


Convpntion  between 

France,  J^railL  1865»  Anaawi nation 
haiy,  PortugaL  and  of  I'TeslJent  Lin- 

ypain  for  teleararib 


lSfil»  Se*'cwion  of 
yiouthem  Statefl, 
and  e>«tabUe*b' 
ment  of  tbe  Con- 
fcdenate  ^States 
undflr  Jeffefwon 
Davie. 

Owning  of  the 
Civil  War,  1861- 
63. 
Abraham  Lin- 


\mn 


I 


\m? 


U>  America^ 

Atlantic  telrgraph 
nilrcfwifulJy  com- 
pleted. 


coin;  Andrew 
John«ton,  Prflsl- 
dent. 
1856.  Civil  Ripht* 
bill  na!t«ed. 

Atlantic  teJe- 
(rapb  compietodn 


Great  Britftlo 

1&54.  Crimean 
War. 

Treaty  c>f 
alliance  with  | 
Fran«. 

1S5.^.  British  fleet 
bGmL»ard.>9 
ami  partially 
deetrop  Ca»- 
ton<  Cbina, 


J85T.  Rebellion 
in  India  be- 
gjna.     King 
of  Deibi  pro- 
claimed Sov- 
ereign  of  In- 
dia. 

ISdS.  Cnnipl^tion 
of  the  Atlan- 
tic telegraph 
cable. 


1860.  RebelUon 
in  I  ndia  eub- 
dueij. 

Neutrahty 
proclaimed 
dnrine  the 
American 
Civil  War, 


Grfmt  Expovltlon  »i 
ParL*. 


IM^     Sup  I  Canal  fornwlly 
npeneiU 


186Ti  npniiriil  am- 
nwty  pntclama- 


lUlt.  nufUniamw 
Traity  witli 
C^hina. 


Pnuila 


Austria 


1854.  Treaty 

with  Austria. 
ofTenJiive  and 
defenaive. 


IS05^  Fenian  out- 
breaks in  Ire-> 
land. 

British  and 
Frencb  bov- 
emmenta  re- 
iicind  their 
recusjuilinn  of 
tbe  Confe<l- 
eraie  States    , 
of  America. 


1881.  William  T.. 
KiniE. 


1862*  Biamarfk. 
Premier. 

1B63.  Kinte  re- 
solves to  KOV 
em  without 
parliament. 

1864>  War  with 
Denmark. 


1866.  Fnimia 
prepares  for 
war  with 
AUBtria. 

Battle  of 
Sadowa. 

Hanover 
annexed. 

First  par- 
liament of 
the  German 
Confedera- 
tion. 

1867.  North  Ger 
man  connti- 
tution  ac- 
cepted« 


1854.  Alliance 
vrlth  England 
and  France, 


1 8.16.  HunKarians 
Ij^ranied  am- 
neaty. 


1850.  Warwjth 
France  and 
Sardinia. 

Auethana 
defeatefi  at 
Moiiiebeha, 

Peace  after 
BatUe  of  Sol- 
ferino. 

Death  of 
I^rinre  Met- 
teniicb. 
1661.  New  C«jn- 
afitutioti  fnr 
the  Austrian 
monarchv- 

Civil  and 
poUtJcal 
tifhL*c  grant- 
ed Protest- 
ants. 
1862.  Amnesty  to 
political  of- 
fenders in 
Hungary.        i 


1S64.  Alliance        j 
wiib  l^nisiiia 
af^in:*t  Den- 
mark. 


I 


18§6.  War  with 
Prussia  and 

Iialy. 


1867.  Autonomy 
for  HunE&ry 
announced. 
Emperor 
cpowfied 
King  of  Hun- 
gary. 
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18M      War  declared            1854.  MilitarT                                           iSSC  War  with 
tRuMia. " " 


SM«eo<Se- 
Batt>o€ 


1S&&.  Death  of        1856.  Saata  Am  abdi- 
t  be-  Stct^Am  I-  ratw  tlire  priiliarj 

.  _i  Itaij  Airxaadcr  o€  Mrxtm 

aad  AaniM  11^  Eaipemc. 

1856   ,  Peace  with  Rii»-  1458.  Dt9tnt*^jt. 

I       nu  o€Seba»top(^ 

tna  of 

1857 


185©      War  with  AaMiia.    1850.  War  with      1898l  War  with 


1860      GomzBcrcial  trmt?    inOi  Daieat  of       IfSa  GarSiaJd: 
with  Eo^kad.  the  Maon.  leadi  a  Smtt 

It.  aad  am- 


Wud 

>  a»- 
logar- 


1861.    laai  ii  IWU  Vxtot  Em-  IWl.  Okstr^  rvvtrred  to 

taoa  of  Sc  Mai  ml  Sjb^  the  C:_£im«  •-  -v  ;'t^ 

Doanco.  of  Ita^j.  Freacc  msfi  F  rc'  j«fc 


1862  Gnat  daetna*  18tt.  Gar^mHi  1882-  Sm 

caoeedbyAJMr-                                            cMabuf^:^  a  Chaa 

ieaa  Oril  War.  pmmmaomml         

1863  The  Fmeh  oc-                                                gc^rtn^t^t,  imL  T«r=-a*- 

copy  M cxieo.                                                     fea^im  t^r^  of  srrf - 

1864  3laxianfiaa  ae-         1864.  Rapcwe  1864.  r*i«e  1864"  t^.u?jmt^*     1864.  X*«k:a  Phi-aa, 
auh  Pcra.                mmr\r  the  c/  C>  irMir  ta^ee  bj  Gcr>:«  for 

capital  flrf  *'"^»  J5.V&  :£*  !=.p«rm..5*.A. 


1865       Death  of  Pnml-      1865.  DkaaiL  Itair.  T=r*r>  V*.p*r»j«>  bocD- 

hocu  wish  •^  ^  1  vcjaa  barbed  b} 


1867      Great  ripiiwliiM     1867.  Death  ef        :«67.  Ov'-^-.i        :8«7-  R^Maa  1867-  Crr  -/  M^j^      ^ 

ae«i  tj<e  Payal  As^rxA  wakI  eT«r-3a*<cc  =;  rteaeh 

P»tw  *r  •..■:ier-..W3  tr-*-^»- 

the  S'^-.fci  >-  t*  » 

fleei--':-  :-  if  XD- 
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1860 

Arts  of  CiTlUsatlon 

United  States 

Great  Britain 

Pmssla 

Austria 

French  Atlantic  tele- 

1860. U.  8.  Grant. 

graph  completed. 
Railway  from  Cal- 

President. 

1870 

Union  Pacific 

1870.  Irish  Land 

1870.  War  with 

1870.  Concordat 

cutta  to  Bombay. 

Railway  opened 
for  traffic. 

Act  passed. 

France. 

with  Rome 

Mount  Cenifl  tunnel 

Battle  of 

suspended. 

completed. 

Sedan. 
1871.  King  of 
Prussia  pro- 
claimed Em- 

1871. New  Ger- 
man Empire 

recognized. 

peror  of  Ger- 

many. 

Germany 

1871.  William  I., 

1873.  Payment  of 

Emperor. 

1873 

European  calendar 
introduced  into  Ja- 
pan. 

Alabama 
claims  to  the 
UnitedStatee. 

1876 

Railway  open  be- 
tween Quebec  and 
Halifax. 

Centennial  Exposition 
at  Philadelj)hia. 

1876.  queen  Vic- 
toria pro- 
claimed Em- 
press of  India. 

1877 

Telephone  invented 

1877.  R.  B.  Hayee. 

1877.    Attempted 

byBeU. 

President. 

assassination 

1878.  Occupation 

1881.  James  A.  Gar- 

of Emperor. 

of  Bosnia. 

field.  President. 

1882.  Attempt  on 

1882.  600th  an- 

1883 

First  electric  street 

President  Gar- 

life of  Queen 

niversary  of   1 

railway  in  United 

field  assassinated. 

Victoria. 

the  House  of 

Sutes  at  Balti- 

July 2d:   Chester 

more. 

A.  Arthur,  Presi- 
dent. 

1885 

Revised  version  of  the 

1885.  Grover  Cleve- 

Old Testament  pub- 

land. President. 

1886.  Army  put 

lished. 

Apache  Indian 

on  war  foot- 

1887 

Great  railway  bridge 
at  Lachine,  Canada, 
completed. 

Typesetting  machines 
perfected. 

War. 

1887.  Queen's  Ju- 

ing  of  1.500.- 

bUee. 

000  men. 

1888 

1888.  Accession 

1880.  Benjamin  Har- 

1880. Great  labor 

and  death  of 

1888 

Pasteur  discovers  cure 

rison,  President. 

strikes. 

Frederick 

for  hydrophobia. 

Johnstown 
flood. 

III.  William 
II..  Emperor. 

1800 

Polygamy  abolished 

1800.  McKinley  Ta- 

1800. Stanley  re- 

1800. Resigna- 
tion of  Bis- 

1 

riff  biU  passed. 

turns  from 

Africa. 

marck  as 
chancellor. 

1801 

Canadian  Paoi6c  rail- 

1801. Triple  Al- 

1801. Renewal  of 

way  completed. 

liance  re- 
newed. 

Triple  AUi- 
ance. 

1803 

World's  parliament  of 

1803.  Grover  Cleve- 

1803. Behring 

1803.  Anti-Jewrit 

reli^ons  at  Chicago. 

land,  President. 

Sea  arbitra- 

law repealed. 

Electrical  measure- 

Chinese Exclu- 

tion. 

ments  established. 

sion  bill  ap- 

1804. Manchester 

1804.  Commer- 

1804. CommercUl 

proved. 

cial  treaty 

treaty  with 

World's  Colum- 

opened. 

with  Russia. 

Russia  rati- 

*' 

bian  Exposition 
at  Chicago. 

New  par- 
liament 
house  oi)en- 
ed. 

fied. 

1805 

Largest  refracting 
telescope  in  the 

1805.  North  Sea 

1805.  AnU-Sem- 

and  Baltic 

itic  agitation. 

world  made  by 

Canal 

aark  for  Lick  Ob- 

opened. 

1 

servatory. 

Restric- 

Discovery of  Roent- 

tions im- 

gen Rasw. 

posed  on 
American 
insurance 
companies. 
1806.  New  civil 

1806.  Arehduke 

1807 

Universal  Postal  Con- 

1807. William  Mc- 

1807. Blackwell 

code  for  the 

Karl  Ludwig. 

gress  at  Washing- 

Kinley, Presi- 

tunnel 

empire  com- 

heir to  the 

ton. 

dent. 

opened.  The 

pleted. 

throne,  dies. 

Hawaii  an- 

Queen's Dia- 

MUlenial 

nexed. 

mond  Jubilee 

Exposition  at 

celebrated. 

Buda  Peeth. 

1808 

Reform  edict  issued 

1808.  Destruction  of 

1808.  Death  of 

1808.  Death  of 

1  1808.  Assassina- 

,     in  China. 

the  "Maine"  at 

Gladstone. 

Bismarck. 

tion  of  the 

Havanna. 

Irish  local 

Emperor 

Empren*  by 

War  with  Spain. 

government 
bill  passed. 

visits  Con- 

an  anarchist 

sUntinople 

1          at  Geneva. 

Imperial 

and  Jerusa- 

1 

1 

penny-post- 

lem. 

age  goes  into 
effect. 

i 
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France 


Spain  and 
Portugal 


1869 
1870 


1S71 


1873 


New  Constitution  i 
promulgated.      ' 

War  declared 
against  Prussia,  i 

Battle  of  Sedan. 

Surrender  of  Meti.  I 

Capitulation  of 
Paris.  I 

Peace  ratified. 


1870.  Isabella 
IT.  abdi- 
cates. Ama- 
deus.  King. 

1871.  Sagasta. 
Prime  Min- 
ister. 


Italy  and  Greece' 


Russia 


Lesser  Countries 


1860.  Vatican 
Council  <H>eo- 
ed  at  Rome. 
1870.  Rome  is  an- 
i  nexed  to 

I  Italy. 

Declared 
i  the  Capital 

of  Italy. 


i  Marshal  Mac- 
I       Mahoui  Presi- 
dent. 
1874      Death  of  Guisot. 


1870 


Jules  Grevy, 
President. 


1874.  Alfonso 
XII..  King. 

1875.  avU  War. 


1883.  Sagasta 
again  min- 
ister. 


1887 

1800 
1802 

1804 

1805 

1807 
1808 


Sadi-Camot, 
President. 


War  with  Daho- 
mey. 

Panama  scandals. 


President  Camot 
assarainated  at 
Lyons. 
M.  Casimir- 
Pcrier,  Presi- 
dent, 

Capt.  Dreyfus 
tried  and  im- 
prisoned. 

President  Cssimir- 
Perier  resigns. 

M.  Felix  Faure. 
President. 

Death  of  Pasteur. 


1880.  Trial  by 
jury  first 
put  in  force. 


1800.  Ctastileo, 
Premier. 


1803.  War  with 
Morocco. 


1878.  Death  of 
Victor  Em- 
manuel II. 

Humbert. 
King. 

Death  of 
Pius  IX. 

Leo  XIII.. 
Pope. 
1882.  Death  of 
Garibaldi. 


1885.  War  with 
Abyssinia. 


1887.  Alliance 
with  Austria- 
Hungary  and 
Germany 
signed. 

Crispi. 
Prime  Min- 
ister. 

180L  Treaty 
with  Great 
Britain  rela- 
tive to  East 
Africa. 

Triple  Al- 
liance re- 
newed. 

1803.  Pope's  Ju- 
bilee at 
Rome. 


1806.  Peace  with 
Abyssinia. 

I  1808.  Pope  offers 
to  mediate 
in  the  Cuban 

,  question. 


Ten-hour  law  for 
railway  em- 
ployees passed. 


Review  of  Drey- 
fus case  grant- 
ed. 


1807.  Assassina- 
tion c»f  Pre- 
mier Canovo; 
del  Castileo. 

Scheme  of 
Cuban  Au- 
tonomy ap- 
proved. 

1808.  Spanish- 
American 
War. 

Treaty  of 
Paris. 


1871.  Electric 
tel^raph  be- 
tfreen  Russia 
and  Japan. 


1873.  Khiva  cap- 
tured. 

1877.  Waragainst 
Turkey. 

1878.  Spread  of 
Nihilism  in 
the  empire. 

1880.  Many  Ni- 
hilists  im- 
prisoned and 
executed. 

1881.  Alexander 

nated. 
Alexander 
III..  Em- 
j)eror. 

1885.  Ship  canal 
from  St. 
Petersburg 
to  Cronstadt 
opened. 

Trouble 
with  the  Af- 
ghans. 

1886.  Russia  in- 
terferes in 
Bulgaria. 

1888.  Central 
Asian  rail- 
way opened. 

1800-02.  Famine 
through  the 
empire. 


1804.  Death  of 
Alexander 
III. 

Nicholas 
II..  Csar. 


1805.  Diplomatic 
relations  with 
Abyssinia. 

Persecution 
of  the  Jews. 

1806.  First  official 
census  of  the 
empire. 

1807.  Judicial  re- 
form in  Si- 
beria. 

1898.  Port  Ar- 
thur leased 
from  China. 


1870.  Fenian  raid  in  Can- 
ada. 


1871.  Military  revolt  in 
City  of  Mexico  sup- 
pressed. 


1872.  Attempt  to  I 

nate  the  Mikado  of 
Japan. 

1874.  Insurrection  at 
Nagasaki.  Japan. 

1878.  Montenegro,  Ser- 
via.  and  Roumania 
independent. 


1883.  Opening  of  the  St. 
Gotnard  Railway 
from  Milan  to  Lu- 
cerne. 

1886.  Upper  Burmah  an- 
nexed to  British  In- 
dia. 


1880.  New  constitution 
promulgated  in  Ja- 
«pan. 

1890.  First  Japanese  par- 
liament opened. 


1803.  Kruger.  President 
of  the  Transvaal. 

1804.  War  between  China 
and^apan. 

1805.  Cecil  Rhodes  a 
power  in  South  Af- 
rica. 

Federation  of  Aus- 
tralia approved. 

Congo  State  an- 
nexed to  Belgium. 
1896.  Jamieson  raid  in 
South  Africa. 


1897.  Turks-Grecian  War. 


1808.  Hawaii  annexed  to 
the  United  States. 

Switserland  votes 
to  take  over  all  rail- 
wajTj  within  her  bor- 
ders. 

Wilhelmina.  Queen 
of  Holland. 
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1890 


1900 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


iFBOM   THE   PAUL  OF   NAPOLEON  TO   THE   PRESENT  TIME 


Arts  of  ClvUlsation 


The  "Open-door" 

policy  for  Chin* 

amed  to. 
Jubuee^of  the  year 

1900  proclaimed 

by  the  Pope. 
Opening  of  the  Elbe 

and  Trove  Canal, 

Germany. 


United  State! 


Marconi  wireleee  sys- 
tem eetablished  on 
Italian  warahipa. 


Completion  of  the  Pa- 

cino  Cable. 
Message  sent  around 

the  world  in  twelve 

minutes. 


New  York  subway 
opened. 


Gigantic  power  plants 
ted  at  Ni 


erects 
Falls. 


Niagara 


The  Simplon  Tunnel 
o];>enea. 

Pan-American  confer- 
ence meets  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Morrocan  conference 
at  Algeciras. 

Wireless  telegraphy 
conference  at  Ber- 
lin. 

The  "Lusitania** 
makes  her  first 
voyage. 

Discoveries  in  the 
transmutation  of 
metals. 


1899.  Cuba  passes  in- 
to American  pos- 
session. 

Phihppines  and 
Porto  Kioo  ac- 
quired. 

1900.  Civil  govern- 
ment established 
in  the  Phihp- 
pines. 

Chinese  trou- 
bles. 

1901.  The  Piatt 
Amendment  af- 
fecting Cuban  in- 
dependence. 

Capture  of 
Agumaldo. 

Death  of  ex- 
President  Harri- 
son. 

1902.  Cuban  inde- 
pendence under 
Piatt  Amend- 
ment. 

President 
Roosevelt  recom- 
mends the  pur- 
chase of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Com- 
pany. 

1903.  Panama  Canal 
treaty  signed 
with  Colombia. 

Conmiercial 
Treaty  with 
China  signed. 

lndei;>endence 
of  Panama  rec- 
ognised. 

1904.  Great  Balti- 
more fire. 

U.  S.  Senator 
Burton  convict- 
ed. 

St.  Louis  Ex- 
position opened. 


1905.  Protocol  with 
Santo  Domingo. 


Great  Britain 


Germany 


1899.  The  Boer  I 
War  in  South 
Africa. 


1900.  Field-Mar- 
shal Roberts  I 
takes  bom- 
mandin 
South  Africa. 

1901.  Census  of  I 
thelndia.Em- 
pire  taken. 

Death  of 

Queen  Vic-     I 

.  toria  and  ac-  I 

cession  of 

Edward  VII. ' 

1902.  The  Brit-  I 
ish-Japanese  , 
AlCance  | 
signed.  i 

Boer  War    , 
ended.  i 

Marquis  of  i 
Salisbury  re-  ! 
si^ns  as  Pre- 
mier. 

1903.  King  Ed-     I 
ward  visits 
the  King  of    I 
Italy. 

Irish  Land 
Bill  passed 
the  House  of 
Parliament. 

1904.  Col.  Young-: 
husband  en- 
ters Tibet. 


1900.  AboliUon 
of  the  Rom- 
an Law 
throughout 
Germany. 

1901.  Bicenten- 
ary of  the 
coronation  of 
the  first  King 
of  Prussia. 


1902.  Prince 
Henry  of 
Prussia  visits 
the  United 
States. 

England 
and  Ger- 
many prese 
their  Vene- 
suelan 
claims. 


Austria 


1900.  Marriage  of 
the  heir 
apparent 
Francis 
Ferdinand. 


1904.  German 
troops  de- 
feated in 
Africa. 


I 


1905.  Reaigna- 
tion  of  Lord 
Curson  as       I 
Viceroy  of      ' 
India. 


1905.  Interven- 
tion of  Ger- 
many in 
Moroccan 
affairs. 

The  new 
oonunercial 
treaties. 

Marriage  I 
of  the  Crown  I 
Prince.  ' 


1902.  Triple  AUi- 
anoe  re- 
newed. 

The  lan- 
guage ques- 
tion between  ' 
Germany  and, 
Cxecha. 


1903.  New  tariff 
biU. 

Visit  of  the 
Cxar  of  Rus- 


1904.  Ultimatum  I 
to  the  Sultan 
issued. 

Great  rail- 
way strike. 


1905.  Treaty  with 
Gennany 
ratified. 

Universal 
suffrage  on 
an  education- 
al basis  advo- 
cated by 
Minister  of 
the  Interior. 


1906.  Riot  at  Browns-'  1906.  King  Ed- 

ville,  Texas.  '  ward  visits 

The  President  ,  Paris, 

visited  Panama.  ' 

Great  earth-  I 
quake  at  San 
Francisco. 


I 


1906.  Propagan- 
da against 
Sociauism. 


1906.  Prince 

SchilUngfuntj 
succeeds 
Baron 
Gautch. 


I 


1907.  Philippine  ,' 

Assembly  opened.^ 


1908.  Voyage  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  to 
Asiatic  waters. 


1907.  King 

Edward  and  I 
Emperor 
Frans  Joseph 
meet  at  Ischl. 


1907.  German 
Emperor 
visited 
London. 


1907.  Universal 
Suffrage  BiU 
pasaeo. 
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1901 


France 


Spain  and 
Portucal 


Italy  and  Greece' 


Russia 


1890.  Death  of 
Premier 
Ganovaa  of 
Spain. 


Di|>loinatic  rela- 
tions with  Tur- 
key suspended. 


1900.  Assassina- 
tion of  King 
Humbert. 

Victor  Em- 
manuel III., 
Kinff. 


1902   I  M.  Combes  forms  I  1902.  Alfonso 
;      a  new  French   1  XIII..  King, 

ministry.  | 


I  1903 


1904 


1905 


Dreyfus  case  re-    > 
oi>ened.  i 

President  Loubet 
visits  King  £d-  | 
ward.  I 


Arbitration  treat-  I 
ies  with  Hoi-      1 
land.  Spain, 
Sweden,  Nor-     I 
way,  and  the 
United  States.  I 

Bill  for  separation 
of  church  and    j 
state  intro- 
duced. 

The  Moroccan  sit- 
uation grows  in 
complouty. 


IWa.  Death  of 
Pope  Leo 

xni. 

Pope  Pius 
X. 


1904.  Death  of  |  1904.  King  and 

Ex-Queen  |  Queen  of 

Isabella  at  I  Italy  visit 

Paris.  England. 


1905.  Attempted 
assassina- 
tion of  the 
Kin^  in 
Pans. 


1905   The  rail- 
way bills 
passed  in 
Italy. 


!  1900 


I  M.  Fallieres. 

I      President. 
The  Church  con- 
troversy.    The 

I      Pope's  ency- 

I      clical. 

I  M.  Sareien,  Pre- 
mier. 


1906.  King  Al- 
fonso mar- 
ried to 
Princess  Vic- 
toria of  Eng- 
land. 


1907     Wine  grower's        |  1907.  King  and 
*      agitation.  S"®*°  ^**** 

French  occupation  England, 

of  Morocco.         , 


1906.  Sonnino, 
Premier. 

Interna- 
tional Exhi- 
bition at 
Milan. 

1907.  Italy  signs 
arbitration 
treaty  with 
Argentine. 


1809.  Czar  pro- 
poses univer- 
sal peace. 


Lesser  Countries 


1901.  Count 
Tolstoi 
excommuni- 
cated. 


1899.  Venezuela-Guiana 
boundary  line  estab- 
lished. 


1900.  Outbreak  of  the 
Boxers  in  China. 


1901.  Submission  of 
China  to  the  allied 
powers. 

Inauguration  of 
the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Aus- 
tralia. 


1904.  War  with 
Japan  over 
Manchuria 
begun. 


1905.  Fall  of 
Port  Arthur 
and  end  of 
war. 

Great  rail- 
way strike  at 
St.  Peters- 
burg. War- 
saw, and  Mos- 
cow. 

Constitu- 
tion granted 
by  Czar,  and 
the  Dmna 
authorized. 

1906.  The  Czar 
opened  the 
first  Russian 
Duma. 

Premier 
Stolypin 
killed  by  ex- 

Elosion  of 
omb. 


1907.  Third 
Russian 
Duma  con- 
vened. 


1903.  Peter  I.,  King  of 
Servia. 


1904.  President  Dias  of 
Mexico  reelected. 

Death  of  Paul  Kru- 
ger,  in  Switzerland. 


1906.  Death  of  King 
Christian  of  Den- 
mark. 

Norway  and  Swe- 
den independent 
kingdoms. 

Elmperor  of  China 
promises  constitu- 
tional government. 
President  Palma       | 
of  Cuba  resigns. 

The  Shah  opened 
the  first  Persian  par-  { 
liament.  I 

1907.  Abdication  of  I 
Korean  Emperor.       | 

Death  of  Oscar  II.  I 
of  Sweden. 
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HISTORICAL.  OUTLINE  OF  THE  NEW   WORLD 

I.    SEMI-HISTORICAL.   PERIOD  — fiOO  TO    1400  A.  D. 
PERIOD   OF   AUTHENTIC    HISTORY  — 1400  A.  D.  TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME 


A.  D. 
600 
503 
600 
861 
982 
985 

1000 


1492 

1493 

1494 
1497 

1498 
1499 
1500 
1502 
1504 
1511 
1512 
1513 
1517 
1519 


1607 


Pre-Toltec  period. 

Mexican  history  begins. 

Toltecs  established  throuffhout  Mexico. 

The  Norseman,  Nadodd,  discovers  Iceland. 

Eric  the  Red  discovers  and  names  Greenland. 

Bjami  sights  land  at  Cape  Cod  or  Nantucket. 

Leif  Ericson  saib  for  Western  lands. 


1002. 
1004. 
1005. 
1050. 
1090. 
1325. 
1349. 
1400. 


Thorwald,  Leif's  brother,  visits  V'inland.  ' 

Thorwald  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives. 
Thomiinn  Karlsefne  lands  in  Rhode  Island. 
End  of  Toltec  power  in  Mexico. 
Astecs  begin  their  journey  toward  Mexico. 
Astecs  found  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Esquimaux  appear  in  Greenland.  | 

Communication  with  Greenland  < 


DISCOVERY,  EXPLORATION,  AND   CONQUEST  FROM    1402   TO    1600  A.  D. 


O'l'iiiiKij^  fljiilt*  from  riklas.  Spnin,  and  dLscoTters 
riih;^. 

O-l i.ii^  -lail*  on  liLfr  »&coTid  p3({io(ii1ion. 

QkMit-  hi -I  broujiht  tu  America. 

^►liijii^iii-  iltm^ovtifs  Jomaim. 

J<tU]j  iiibuit  d^scuvers  the  North  Anacrican  o<fQ- 

TilU^llL. 

CcjI  umbos  MLih  mi  hip  third  voyas^v^ 
Finit  vo>'tt^c  of  AmifriRO  ViwpucciusK 
Gstrir^r  Corlt?frul  dlBittrverb  Labmdur- 
Ci^lumbuft  siiih  an  hi*  fciurlh  voyae*^ 
Cinw  Brettm  tli*coveri'«J  by  Fi^neh  hfthenupn- 
Velftw^uea  fsubjuKatiss  Cuba;    Havana  fuundud. 
FloritiH^  (iisenvetf^l  by  Juan  Ponce  de  l>oii. 
The  riicitic  Oftiirj  di^^covpTed  by  Vajpu  de^  Balboa. 
Ff^rriaijdo  de  IVirdova  (Jjiteovem  Mexico. 
H«mando  Cari«<A  tanJ^  in  Mexico;    Fannmit  set- 

lUvJ. 


1621^  Corl^i  captures  ibc  City  cf  Mexico;    Mexico 

conaUiuteiJ  a  Kingdom^ 
1&24    V^ifrmc^Lno  Pt^terp  the  Bay  of  New  York. 
Ifi  j^    Sp&diarclti  land  in  riohdii- 
Ifi  -  L   Jacqum  Curlier  i-nter^  liuif  of  St,  Lawrence. 
1£  '      litijaJva.'*  *?xpedilJon  diurovers  California. 
It         Ue  Soto  ronquers  LuuifLana- 
1*'        Jean  Hibault  f!-%plf»re»  coaai  of  Florida.  I 

l£o:..  SL  Aueufltiue,  Florida,  founded  by  Menendex. 
15^^  *Str  Humphrey  Gilbert  take^  possession  of  New- 

fuandliindr 
lbf<4.   Ualeiffh'u  finit  expedition,  bnds  in  Virginia. 
1&K,">.  Jotin  DavLa  discovi*r^  HftviB  Straits. 
l&StL  Sir  I  rant^js  Druke  vi&tits  floirinoke  Inlet. 
15Sr,   Vjn^inia    Dare,    hrst   EngUhh   child    bom   in 

AfiiipJ-ira. 
1602.   [tnrihfiiomew  Qosnnld  discovers  Cape  Cod. 
16+i.v    [)i^  Mi.r.t';  t!ik..'^  i-nt^^f-^^uni.  i-f  Maine.  , 


FROM   THE   SETTLEMENT  OF  JAMESTOWN   TO   THE   DECLARATION   OF 
INDEPENDENCE  — 1607-1776 


British  America 


I  English  settlement  at  Jamestown. 

Captain  John  Smith  rescued  by  Poca- 
I      hontas. 
1614      New  Amsterdam  settled  by  the  Dutch. 


1616      First  slaves  brought  to  Virginia  by  the 

Dutch. 
1618      Death  of  Powhatan,  Indian  chief. 

1620  I  Mayflower  lands  at  Plymouth,  Mass. 
j  Peregrine  White,  first  white  child 
I      born  in  New  England. 

1621  Death  of  John  Carver,  first  Governor  of 
Plymouth  Colony;  succeeded  by 
William  Bradford. 

Miles  Standish,  Captain. 

Treaty  between  Plymouth  Colony  and 

Massasoit. 

Cotton-seed  planted  in  Virginia. 
1623    I  New  Hampshire  settled. 


Lord    Baltimore    founds    a    colony  at 
Ferryland,  Newfoundland. 

1627  Swedes  and  Finns  settle  at  Cape  Henlo- 

pen. 

1628  I  John  Endicott  Governor  of  Massachu- 

setts. 

1629  '  John  Winthrop  Governor  of  Massachu- 

setts. 

1632  Ix>rd  Baltimore  receives  the  grant  of 

Maryland. 

1633  Connecticut  settled  by  the  English. 
Wouter  Van  Twiller  Governor  of  New 

Amsterdam. 

1634  English  Catholics  settle  at  St.  Mary's, 

Maryland. 
1636      Roger  Williams  settles  Rhode  Island. 
Pequot  War  begins  in  Massachusetts. 
Swedes  settle  DeUware. 

1638  John  Harvard  bequeaths  his  library  to 

found  a  college. 
New  Haven  settled. 

1639  Printing  press  established  by  Stephen 

Daye  at  Cambridge.  Mass. 
I  First  constitution  oT  Connecticut. 


French  America 


I 


Spanish  America 


1607.  Poutrincourt  establishes 
first  permanent  French 
settlement  in  America  at 
Port  Royal. 

1608.  Champlain  settles  Que- 
bec. 

1611.  French  Jesuits  settle  at 
Port  Royal. 


1620.  Champlain  Governor  of 
Canada. 


1610.  Leon.  Central  America, 
founded. 

1611.  Talamanea  Indians,  of 
Central    America,  mas-  i 
sacred  by  the  Spanish.    ' 


1620.  Buenos     As^res    sepa- 
rated from  Asuncion. 


1628.  Port    Royal    taken    by 
the  English. 

1629.  Sir   David    Kirke    cap- 
tures Quebec. 

1632.  Richelieu  obtains  resto- 
ration of  territory. 


1639.  Ursuline  Convent  estab- 
lished at  Quebec. 

1640.  The   French  attempt   a 
settlement  at  Green  Bay. 

Wisconsin. 


the 


1630.  Spaniards     repel 

Dutch  in  Brazil.  j 

Alvarado  subdues  Cen- 
tral .\merican  Indians. 

Hayti  seized  by  French 
buccaneers. 

1635-8.  French.  English,  and 
Dutch  make   numerous 
settlements  in  the  West  | 
Indies.  i 


1640.  Spanish  fleet  of  90  ves- 
sels arrives  off  coast  of  i 
BrazU. 
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British  America 


French  America 


Spanish  America 


1M2 

1643 
1645 

1647 

1652 

1653 
1655 
1656 


1664 
1665 


Sir  William   Berkeley   Governor    of 

Virginia. 
Swedee  settle  in  Pennsylvania. 
Free  schools  established  at  Roxbury, 

Mass. 
Peter  Stuvvesant.  Governor  of  New 

Amsterdam. 
Mint  established    in    Boston.    John 

Hull  mintmaster. 
North  Carolina  setUed. 
Delaware  broui^ht  under  Dutch  rule. 
Quakers  arrive  m  Boston. 


Fort   Amsterdam  surrendered  to  the 

English. 
Provincial    government    established 

in  Maine. 


1641.  Montreal  founded. 


i 


1670  South  Carolma  settled. 

1671  French  settle  in  Bfichigan. 


1673      New  York  and  New  Jersey  surren- 
dered to  the  Dutch. 

1675  King  Philip's  War  in  Mamachusetts. 

1676  Nathaniel  Bacon's  rebellion  in  Virginia. 

1681      William   Penn    receives   charter  for 
Pennsylvania. 

1683      First  assembly  in  New  York  under 
English  rule. 


1690      Colonial  Congress  called  in  New  York. 


1700  Williamstown    made  capital  of  Vir- 

ginia. 

1701  Philadelphia  incorporated  as  a  city. 


1719     Scotch-Irish   settle  in   New   Hamp- 
shire. 


1729  British  Government  formally  recog- 
nises colony  of  Newfoundland. 

1732  First  stage  between  Boston  and  New 
York- 

1739  Richmond,  Va.,  founded  by  William 
Byrd. 

}744      Hostilities  with  the  Six  Indian  Nations. 

1745  Louisburg  captured  by  New  England 
troops. 


} '52      Franklin  experiments  with  electricity. 

}7g      First  theater  opened  in  New  York. 
I   1754      Convention  at  New  York  to  consider 

I  I      a  Colonial  Confederacy. 

!   ,.,^  '      French  and  Indian  War. 

1755      Braddock  defeated  at  Ft.  Duquesne. 
I  Battle  of  Lake  George. 

,   1758      Fort    Frontenac    surrendered  to  the 
,   ,_.^         English. 

1   17i>9      Battle  of  Quebec  —  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm killed*. 

1760     Montreal  surrendered  to  the  British. 
France  cedes  Canada  to  the  English. 

1762  Rngliflh  settle  in  New  Brunswick. 

1763  Pontiac*s  War. 
Maraacre  of  Ws^ming. 


1659.  Laval,  first  Bishop  of  Que- 
bec. 

French  fur  traders  explore 
Lake  Superior. 


1668.  Marquette  establishes  mis- 
sion at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

1669.  La  Salle  sails  down  the 
Ohio  to  the  Mississippi. 

1670.  Maine,  east  of  the  Penob- 
scot, occupied  by  the  French. 

1672.  Count  de  Frontenac  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada. 

1673.  Marquette  and  Joliet  in 
Iowa. 

Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston, 
Ont.)  built. 
1679.  French  at  Niagara  Falls. 

1682.  La  Salle  descends  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  Arkansas,  and 
names  the  valley  Louisiana. 

1685.  French  in  Texas  under  La 
Salle. 

1689.  French  occupy  Hudson 
Bay  territory. 

Iroquois  capture  Montreal 
and  Lachine. 

1691.  Acadia  retaken  by  the 
French. 


1702.  Settlement  in  Alabama  on 

Mobile  River. 
1710.  Port  Royal  captured   by 

English  fleet. 
1718.  New  Orleans  founded. 


1729.  Massacre    of     French    at 
Natches  by  Indians. 


1745.  Louisburg  captured  by  the 
British. 

1749.  Fori  Rouille  (Toronto) 
built. 

1752.  Marquis  Duquesne,  Gov- 
ernor of  Canada. 


1755.  French  defeat  Braddock. 


1759.  Quebec  surrenders  to  the 
English. 

1760.  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  last 
French  (Jovemor  of  Oinada. 

1762.  Louisiana  ceded  to  Spain. 

1763.  Acadia  permanently  ceded 
to  the  British. 


1661.  Dutch  give  up  Braxil. 

1663.  Spain  denies  the  right 
of  England  to  the  Prov-  I 
ince  of  Oirolina.  i 

1665.  St.  Augustine  pillaged  j 
by  English  buccaneers,    i 


1671.  Danes      occupy      St. 
Thomas. 


1685.  Dampier.  English  buc- 
caneer, sacks  Leon. 


1693.  Gold  mining  begins  in 
Brazil. 


1710.  French  capture  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

1719.  French  capture  Pensa- 
cola.  I 

1722.  Pensacola  restored  to  ! 
Spain. 

Treaty  between  Chil- 
eans and  Spanish. 

1729.  Spaniards  establish 
themselves  at  Monte- 
video. 


1740.  Governor    Oglethorpe 
attacks  Florida. 


1758.  Jesuits  expelled   from 
Brazil. 


1762.  Spain  acquires  Louis- 
iana from  France. 

1763.  Florida  ceded  to  Great 
Britain. 

French  Guiana  colon- 
ized. 
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1705 


1T70 
1773 

1774 

I77a 


1776 


1777 

ilJB 

1770 

ITSO 
17M1 

i7ii-2 
17S4 

mi 

17fia 


F&Cm    Till:  METTL£Mi:NT   OF  JAJfi:STOW\^  TO  Tfi£  DeflLAMATlOK   OF 
tHOEFEHDEKCe  -  KMn-lT» 


Hrltiftb  Afti»rlp» 


Caa&da 


SpanlAli  America 


Dfltfimtw  i>f  the  Ctilotiifv  s^^emble  La 
New  Ycrrk  to  repwl  iLur  l^tamp  Act. 


BotUirii  ItawAcre. 

T*m    thnrwra    uvprbo&rd   in    Boston 

Ttke    CotcmuL    Coiiigt««    >Alopij    a 
lJ«dAmlisni  of  Risbta- 

BwmitnK     of     Che     RevnluiioiAr^ 

Wiir  *itb  tb*  lialtle  of  lj«Kinf  um, 

Afll«lf«  of  Union  and  Confedermtioci 

Wiuiluii|tU3n   appoint*?.!   commander- 

tfi^Kir.f  of  the  Ainenmn  forcCT, 
¥irm%   Vhinn   tt*g    iiiifurl»i   «t  Cam- 

British  <*vacimifl  htyat^tn. 
ijfic'lamtioti     cif     ]  tidepeaflGDGe      ml 
I'hihuJdphia.      '' 


17CM^  Poptitsti^ni  «f 


1775.  Gpji.  Montgtjnjwy  caplur» 
M^iutt^al  *tAiT  St*  John 

Death  of  Mr/nt^ni^Ty  ai 
Quebf«^  ftod  failure  of  Amed' 
»n  campAifiti. 


17Cfl.  L«fve  colony  of  Aai-  , 
diuu  amv«  in  Lou^iutE. 

170&  lUrvcilt  uf   the   F^e^c^h 
«BSiiicl  Spuufeh  rule  m  I 
LouiaUaia,  | 

1773,  Saotiaco.  Gtut^maii,  | 
deatinycd  b^  au  «ftrttt-  , 
Qualce* 

1776.  Pmf&i'wiy  placed  under 
th«  juriBdtelian  of  Bqe- 
nus  A3rr». 

Buetkoa    Aym    nujde 
e»pll»l    of    tbe  viiJerPlf- 


FROM    THE   DECULRATION   OF    I^'DEKE^fUEXCE   TO   THE   ADOPTION 
OF    THE    CONST1TL:t1CIN'  — l77fUt7§9,  A.  D, 


r&lled  SlBleB 


Canadii 


Xorth  Ainprlra 


l^aiiliiiie  of  [jiLfciyptte  at  Charlraton.  | 
lint  tie  of  l*riin^<*U.in.  I 

Hiittle  of  Hranilywjne' 
Rrit^nh  Aniiy  <>«t.rupipii  i'hilaiklpliia. 
tiuHTTider  of  Hurgoyiip.  I 

Artipl***  ipf  txtirtfi^lrratiun  adrtpied  by 

the  Thirtri-n  Otionira, 
Tr«*aiy  of  Allmnrt^  with  Tmnfi^  , 

Kvurimiioti  of  f'hilatidphii^  bi'   the  I 

HritmK.  I 

Srveritli  CftritJhontial  tZVmgrPW  mccla  . 

Fit  PkiladelphiiL. 
hn  1 1 1^  1 1  r  M  onf no  u  I  Iih  ' 

Hntinh  driven  from  ticjijlh  Carol itiii. 
Sifiny  i'i>jpii  pufiinred  hy  Waynt^. 
I'hijI  Jmmi^  eiUiin  jiiivid  virUirv  ovr-r 

till*  [\rlti9U  off  liti'  rou»l  of  t4c**jt- 

iHhiL 

Mniitf   \n^\n'^  hiiniCrNi  ti4  n  ptpy. 
lifiiilpof  IvJinf*  Mipuiiiiilci.  S.  (L 
UrnrtliMt  Arnold  lurptji  tnulttr. 
Anirru'jiTiT^  vin^iornm^  m  I'd^iM-nH. 

t*<irn^3dliit  hurri'iifitTP'  ut  >orkii>wti. 
lUink  t«r  Xurili   Ansrnrii  rHTji^itiahtHl 

I !  o  Itj  I  n  d  ri't-r  i|f  fj  i  jw*  I  he  i  ndcpPlulciK^e 

<if  ilu'  t.'nii<^il  Stntt*!!, 
Uriiinh  cvnrtijiH'  rimrlt^foTt^ 
Iri^nrt^  nftciy  Nrthnrkn  rrmii  hi»*T4in' 
rffhmifjfiry  nrlick'^j  of  pi-m'e  ^lifnt'ii 

nl  I'nridi. 
UtnimiifkH  Hwiidi*!i»  HpEiinK  mul  Uus* 

NH    rfrtOiflMHii    tllD   llldiMlNUldti'}>f4l*   lit 

thf  rniriHl  Hriiir*. 
Tffaly  nf  niHin-  ^>4jii^l   ini!h  ^ir^vit 
I       Itntnin, 
t'^iislilli  iVnlinfijtEil  CotiKrt'i*  mrrU 

lit  I'fin^iitou,  M.  hI 
V*mfLrfnjft    ud^pu    d^r^tninl    cufifncy 
i      fl\*it'rii. 
Tr^iUi   iVnilififiitjd   {Vnifn^im    nii/Tt!i 

ul  TruTdiiFM,  S.  J 
TlinmuH  irffi'mon  norH>inlml    Mmi-*^ 

ifr    [o     rrunrin;   John    Ailftm*    to 

t!rnit  hnuhn. 
tiatu'^l   Shity'w    fViwlhun    in    Mn^-ii- 

fhu*fitti. 
t'nitiM!  Strttr-*  Mint  ntithorUfd 
O'lMitLTniiriurd      r^iMiVf^nl  ltin      n^^tHpn- 

hli"  ul  PhiludHf^lmi. 
Ijwtl  [^iiiljtiruliil  t'4ii]j^7PPa  ailiounift. 


I77fi,  Fr*<Jerif?k 
Huldiniind, 
Governor  of 
Oiniidjt. 


l7rvK   Ubrtiry 
foundf^l  af 
tiu*.*b«» 


17«<>.  CrUeiiu  du 
8ark  CunuJ 
built. 


Soall 


SpanUb 
il&  Amerira 


J77t>.  Hftt-tjn  Rcmij* 
CApturt^l  from 
the  Bntiih. 


17ai  at,  Jolm.  S. 
foiih'lciii 


1783.    r.imitfl  nl 
lldiiEii  ileriped. 


17*44.  N,  K.  Ijjyni- 

IflTfl   !riir«Ul|^   in 

t'frfprr  Cimuiia- 

lilif-rtyof        I 
r*nri*i"iFi|ii'c  prfi-  I 

fUnTTlfd   I  EL  ! 

!St*%f»*uij«i]itniL' 


h'lre,   W  ind*Mfj 


1784.  J  M  SI  rid  of  St. 
fijirthulotnew 
tmnflf(*rr(?tl  to 


1780,  Iniatirr««tii)o  af 
PpTuvianji  uuder 
Amaru, 

17S1.  TlieEiwli-h 
AdRunL  Rjxltiey 

t?f  GtiJana. 


1 783.   Dutch  robuiPf 
r»iort«ll  t«  Hui* 

lAJjd. 


1786,  PAdfiatiorwof 
I  be  nfpru«9  and 
Ipibeara  Duieb 
Gtiknm. 
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1797 

1798 

1799 
1800 

1801 


United  States  of  America 


Canada 


1789     George  Washington,    President; 
John  Adams.  Vice-President. 
First  Consrees  meets  in  New  York. 
First  Tanff  bill  passed. 
Cabinet  departments  and  United 
,      States  Supreme  Court  orgaiuKed- 
I   1790      Indian  War  in  Northwest  Territory. 
,  Death  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

!  First  mechanical  patent  issued. 
Census  enumeration  ordered. 
]   1791      Anthracite  coal  discovered  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 
Vermont  admitted  as  a  State. 
1792      Comer  stone  of  White  House  laid. 
I  Kentucky  admitted. 

Whitney  patents  the  cotton-sin. 
I   1793      Washington  receives  all  the  electoral 
votes  for  reflection. 
Comer  stone  of  United  States  Capi- 
tol laid  by  Washington. 
I  Political  parties  assume   names  of 
Kepubhcan  and  Federalist. 
'  I  Third  Congress  opens  at  Philadel- 

I      phia. 

1794  Foundations  of  United  States  Navy 
I      authorised. 

I  Whisky    insurrection    in     Pennsyl- 

I      vania. 

1795  I  Anti-rent  troubles  in  New  York. 
I   1796     Tennessee  admitted. 

Washington  issues  his  "  Farewell  Ad- 
I      drew. 

John  Adams,  President;  Thomas 
Jefferson  Vice-President. 

Special  session  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider relations  with  France. 

Alien  and  sedition  laws  passed. 

Commercial  intercourse  with  France 
suspended. 

General  post^ofiBce  established. 

Death  of  Geoi^^e  Washington.  I 

French  spoliation  claims  adjusted.       | 

Capital  removed  from  Philadelphia 
to  Washington.  | 

Thomas     Jefferson,      President;  , 
Aaron  Burr,  Vioe-Preaidcnt.  | 

Congress  establishes  the  District  of 
Cmimibia. 

Tripoli  declares  war  against  the 
United  States. 

1803  Louisiana  purchased  for  $15,000,000. 
Ohio  admitted. 

1804  Vice-President  Burr  kills  Hamilton 

in  a  duel. 

1805  Jefferson  re-elected  S  George  Clin- 

ton, Vice-President. 
1807      Embargo  Act  passed. 

Fulton's  steamboat,  "Clermont," 
steams  from  New  York  to  Albany. 


1809     James  Madison,  President: 

George  Clinton.  Vice-President. 
I  Embargo  Act  repealed. 


181 1  Trading  poets  first  established  among 
the  IndianB. 

Battle  of  Tippecanoe  with  Indians. 
First  steamboat  on  the  Ohio. 

1812  Louisiana  admitted. 
War  declared  against  Great  Britain. 
American  vessel"  Constitution  "  cap- 
tures the  British  "Guerriere." 

American  vessel  "Wasp"  captures 
the  British  "  Frolic." 

American  vessel  "United  States" 
captures  the  British  "Macedo- 
nian." 

American  vessel  "  Constitution  "  cap- 
tures the  British  "  Java." 

Canada  invaded. 


Spanish 
North  America 


Spanish 
South  America 


1789.  Settlers  from  1789.  Malaspina  ex- 
North  Carolina  plores  the  coast 
arrive  in  Louis-  of  South  Amer- 
iana.  ica. 


1791.  Canada  di-        1791.  Negroes  of 
vided  into  Up-  |  Hayti  revolt 

per  and  Lower,  i  against  France. 


1793.  Toronto 

founded.  Slav- 
ery abolished 
in  Upper  Can- 
ada. 


1794.  Jay's  Treaty 
relative  to  com- 
merce, naviga- 
tion, and 
boundary. 


1797.  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal 
begun. 


1800.  The  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal  in 
Canada  com- 
pleted. 


1803.  Slavery  il- 
legal in  Lower 
Canada. 


1809.  Steamer  "Ac- 
commodation" 
arrived  at  Que- 
bec from  Mon- 
treal. 


1812.  Sir  George 
Prevost,  Gov- 
ernor. 


1795.  Maroon  War 
in  Jamaica. 
Sugar  first 

,        produced  from 
cane  in  Louisi- 


1800.  Louisiana 
transferred  to 
France  by 
Spain. 

1801.  Toussaint 
rOuverture 
founds  repub- 
lic in  San  Do- 
mingo. 

1803.  French  quit 
Hayti. 


1796.  Guiana  again     ' 
in  British  posses- 
sion. ! 


1812.  Spanish  con- 
stitution pro- 
mulgated in 
Costa  Rica. 


1802.  The  Dutch  re- 
sume possession 
of  British  Guiana. 

1803.  British  Guiana 
finally  acquired. 


1807.  Slave  trade 
abolished  in 
Dutch  Guiana. 

1808.  Royal  family 
of  Portu^l  ar- 
rived in  Brazil. 

1809.  Ecuador  at- 
tempts to  throw 
off  the  Spanish 
yoke. 

1810.  Independence 
of  Argentine  Re- 
public begins. 

Independence 
of  Chile. 

1811.  Paraguay  de- 
clares its  inde- 
pendence of 
Spain. 

Venezuela  pro- 
claims its  inde- 
pendence; war 
ensues  for  ten 
years. 
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1813 


1814 


1815 


1816 


1817 


1818 
1819 


1820 
1821 


1822 


1823 
1824 
1825 


FROM   THE   ADOPTION  OF  THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   UNITED  STATES 
1780  A.  D..  TO   THE   PRESENT   TIME 


1827 


1828 


1820 
1830 


United  States  of  America 


Canada 


Commodore  Perry  captures  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  on  Lake  Erie. 

Madison  re-elected  s  Elbridge 
Gerry,  Vice-President. 

Toronto,  Canada,  captured. 

Battle  of  the  Thames. 

Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

British  capture  and  bum  Washing- 
ton. 

Hartford  Convention  to  oppose  war 

jilj-Tii'tKt^'Ji  roiiH.,  bombarded  by 
-Trii-k-'in  .trrcfltf^  the  Briiinh  at  New 
Irf'urv  Mf  Peace  «^jib  Owts^t  Britain 

AlK'-rnm  War. 

U.  s.  liuTxk  charter^  by  Coni^rMs. 

The  'Untario"  lirat.  stmmbutat  on 
Otwil  LAk«^. 

IndiaiuL  ndmilted. 

^mencAti  Oiltmiutkin  Society  form- 
ed; fQuniLft  Liberia. 

Jam^!i  Monroe.  FievidetiU  Daniel 
U»  lonijJtkin^H  Vic?e-Pre»iderit. 

Miia.»i!wippi  ii^lmiittni. 

Firwt  innlruclif>h  of  deaf  mutM  in 
Amcria*  by  T,  U.  UaUavlet.  at 
Htirtford.  Conn. 

Brmiiiulc  \^W- 

I]ljm>i«  Ufimitted. 

ppTv^ioniA  £ran.t^  RevntiiUonury  sol- 
dier*. 

The  "Savannah/*  I  he  fin*l  Iraniat- 
latitif*  flt«inii»bjp. 

W.  T.  ti,  Morton  dJM!ovf«  the  use 
of  ether  ajt  an  anff'sthetic^ 

Alabama  adrtiittr'd. 

Huridu  purchfMWHi  b>  the  United 
Stnates^ 

MiSiiine  fiepo^ratiH)  from  Massachusetts. 

Ml*i*<Hiri  f^  irin^ronjisfl  Bill  parted. 
MlH.-^-HiJi  rn[riiLTt*'iL 
Lih*.'rui  (nirrluirtfHL 
Anclrt'w  .larki!<r.m  aPDoi^t^ed  Governor 
of  Florida. 

Independence     of     Spanish     South 

American  States  recognised. 
Gaslight  introduced  into  Boston. 


President    Monroe    proclaims     the 

**  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Gen.  Lafayette  arrives  in  New  York. 

John  Qnincy  Adams*  President; 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President. 
Treaty  with  Russia  ratified. 
Erie  Uanal  finished. 


First  railroad  in  United  States  built 
in  Massachusetts. 


Protective  Tariff  bill  passed. 


Andrew  Jaclcson,  President;  John 
C.  Calhoun,  Vice-President. 

Great  speeches  of  Webster  and 
Hayn*  delivered  in  the  U.  3.  Sen- 
ate. 


Spanish 
North  America 


Spanish 
South  America 


1813.  Chile  recon- 
quered by  Spain. 


I 


1817.  Ottawa 
founded. 

First  bank 
note  issued  at 
Montreal. 


1817.  UnsucceAful 
insurrection  in 
Mexico. 


1814.  Montevidee 
captured  by  the 
revolutionary 
army  of  Buenos 
A>Tee. 


1815.  Brasil  becomes 
a  kingdom. 


1816.  Argentine  de- 
clares its  separa- 
tion from  Spain. 


1817.  ChUeans  defeat 
Spanish  and  gain 
their  independ- 
ence. 


1820.  Eari  of  Dal- 
housie.  Gov- 
ernor. 


1829.  Welland 
Canal  from 
Port  Dalhousie 
to  Port  Robin- 
son completed. 


1821.  Mexico  be- 
comes inde- 
pendent of 
Spain. 

CosU  Rica 
independent. 

1822.  Mexico  an 
empire  under 
Iturbide. 

Costa  Rica 
united  to  Mex- 
ico. 

1823.  Federal  Re- 
public pro- 
claimed for 
Mexico. 

Federation  of 
Central  Ameri- 
can States. 


1826.  First  survey 
for  Nicaraguan 
ship  canal. 


1829.  Expulsion  of 
Spaniards  from 
Mexico  de- 
creed. 


I 

1822.  Brasil  declares 
its  independence. 

Pedro  I..  Em- 
peror. 

Ecuador  inde- 
pendent. 


1824.  Bolivar.  Dic- 
tator of  Peru. 

1825.  Argentine  con- 
stitution decreed. 

Upper  Peru  in- 
dependent, takes 
the  name  of  Bo- 
livia. ' 

Republic  of 
Central  America. 

1826.  Gen.  Sucre, 
President  of  Bo- 
livia; succeeded 
by  Bolivar. 

War  between 
Buenos  Avres 
and  Brasil. 

1828.  Ecuador  in-       ; 
vaded  by  Peru. 

Uruguay  inde-  I 
pendent. 

1829.  Venesuela  sep- 
arates from  New 
Grenada. 

1830.  Death  of  Boli- 
var. Gen.  Flores 
first  President  of 
Ecuador.  , 
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United  States  of  America 


I. 


Canada 


First  locomotive  built  id  United 
States. 

Chloroform  discovered  by  Samuel^ 
Guthrie. 

First  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. 

Black  Hawk  War. 

Nullification  in  South  Carolina. 

United  States  Bank  bill  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

Jackscm  re-elected;  Martin  Van 
Buren.  Vice-President. 

Bank  deposits  removed  from  the  Na- 
tional Bank. 

National  debt  extinguished. 

Whig  party  first  takes  its  name. 

Attempted  assamination  of  President 
Jackson. 

Seminole  War  begins. 

Mamacre  at  Alamo,  Texas. 

Arkansas  admitted. 

Sam  Houston,  first  president  of  Texas 

Martin  Van  Buren*  President; 
Richard  Bf.  Johnson.  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Great  commercial  panic. 

Morse  system  of  telegraphy  invented,  j 

"Great  Western  "  and  Sirius  "  ctobh 
the  Atlantic. 


Vulcanized  rubber  patented  by  Good- 
year. 


Lieut.  Wilkes  discovers  Antarctic  con- 
tinent. 

William  H.  Harrison,  President; 
John  Tyler,  Vice-President. 

Harrison  dies  April  4th;  John  Tyler« 
President. 

Elias  Howe  patents  the  sewing  ma- 
chine. 

Failure  of  the  United  States  Bank. 

Dorr's  Rebellion  in  Rhode  Island. 

Ashburton    Treaty    with    England 
signed. 

BunKer  Hill  Monument  dedicated. 

Texas  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Morse  telegraph  completed  from  Bal- 
timore to  Washington.  , 

James  K.  Polk«  President;  George  I 
M.  Dallas.  Vice-President. 

Florida  admitted. 

United  States  Naval  Academy  estab- 
lished at  Annapolis.  ! 

Texas  admitted. 

Petroleum  discovered  near  Pittsburg. 

Mexican  War  begins. 

First  application  of   ether  by  Drs. 
I      Jackson  and  Morton. 
I  Wilmot  Proviso. 

i  Smithsonian    Institution  established 
'      in  Washington. 
I  Iowa  admitted. 


1832.  Newfound- 
land obtains  a 
colonial  legis- 
lature. 


1833.  Constitu- 
tional govern- 
ment in  New- 
foundland. 


1836.  First  railway 
in  Canada 
opened. 

1837:  Papineau  and 
Maclcenzie  re- 
bellion. 


1838.  Canadian  re- 
bellion sup- 
pressed. 


1840.  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada 
reunited. 


Salt  lake  City  founded  by  the  Mor- 
mons 


Gold  di8covere<l  near  Colonia.  Cal. 

Peace  signed  with  Mexico.  Acquisi- 
tion of  New  Mexico  and  California. 

Wisconsin  admitted.    . 

Comer  stone  of  Washington  Monu- 
ment laid. 


Spanish 
North  America 


Spanish 
South  America 


1833.  Santa  Ana. 
President  of 
Mexico. 


1835.  Texas  de- 
clares her  inde- 
pendence. 

1836.  First  Con- 
meets  in 

ita  Rica. 


1838.  Mexico  de- 
clares war 
against  France. 

Slavery  abol- 
ished in  Brit- 
ish West  in- 
dies. 

1839.  Termination 
of  the  Mexican- 
French  War. 


1831.  Revolution  in 
Brazil.  Abdica- 
tion of  Don  Pe- 
dro. 

1832.  Patagonia  vis- 
ited by  Charles 
Darwin,  the  sci- 
entist. 


1833.  Chilean  consti- 
tution formed. 


1838.  Buenos  Avres 
blockaded  by 
French  fleet. 


1843.  McGill  Uni- 
versity,  Mon- 
treal, opened. 


1844.  Dominican 
Republic  pro- 
claimed in 
Hayti. 


I 


1846.  EarlofCath- 
cart.  Governor. 


1846.  Gen.  Mcjia 
of  Mexico  is- 
sues proclama- 
tion of  hostility 
to  the  United 
States.     War 
with  United 
States. 

1847.  Mexico  se- 
questers church 
property  to 
raise  war  fundp. 

Gen.  Quit- 
man. Military- 
Governor  of 
City  of  Mexico. 

1848.  Peace  be- 
tween United 
States  and 
Mexico. 


1845.  England  and 
France  blockade 
Buenos  Ayres, 
pending  Civil 

Veneiuela's  in- 
dependence rec- 
ognised by  Spain. 
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1849 
1850 


1851 
1852 


1853 
1854 

1855 

1856 
1857 

1858 

1859 
1860 

1861 


FROM   THE   ADOPTION   OF  THE   CONSTITUTION   OF   UNITED   STATES, 
1780  A.  D..  TO   THE    PRESENT  TIME 


1862 


United  States  of  America 


Canada 


Zachary  Taylor,  President;    Millard  Fill- 
more. Vice-President. 

Hush  oi  gold  hunters  to  California  begins. 

Death  of  President  Taylor.  July  9th; 
Millard  Fillmore,  President. 

California  admitted. 

Bulwer  Clayton  Treaty  with  Great   Britain 
si^ed. 

Fugitive  Slave  Bill  passed. 

Clay  Compromise  Bill  passed. 

Great  fire  in  library  of  CongreAS. 

United  States  Mint  established  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Deaths  of  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster. 

Franklin   Pierce,   President;   Rufus  King. 

Vice-President. 
Walker's  filibustering  expedition. 
Gadsden  purchase. 

Treaty  between  United  States  and  Japan. 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  approved. 
Ostend  Manifesto  issued. 


Completion  of  Panama  Railroad. 

Trouoles  in  Kansas. 

First  agricultural   college   in  United  States  | 

established  at  Cleveland. 
Civil  strife  in  Kansas. 
First  Republican  National  Convention. 

James  Buchanan.  President;  J.C.  Brecken- 

ridge.  Vice-President. 
Dred  Scott  decision.  ' 

Great  financial  panic  in  United  States. 
First  attempt  to  lay  transatlantic  cable. 


Minnesota  admitted. 

Second  treaty  with  China  signed. 

First  message  over  Atlantic  cable. 


Oregon  admitted. 
John  Brown's  raid. 


Morrill  high  tariff  bill  approved. 

South  Carolina  passes  ordinance  of  secession 

from  the  Union. 
Abraham    Lincoln,    President;     Hannibal 

Hamlin,  Vice-President. 


Secession  of  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama. 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Texas.  Virginia,  North 
Carolina.  Arkansas,  and  Tennessee. 

Attack  on  Fort  Sumter. 

Kansas  admitted. 

Southern  States  form  a  confederacy. 

McClellan  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

Mason  and  Slidell  taken  from  British  vesnpl. 


1850.  Riots  in  Mon- 
treal; Parlia- 
ment House 
burned. 

Canadian 
clergy  reserves 
abolished. 


1863.  The  "Geno- 
va,"   first 
transatlantic 
steamer,  arrives 
at  Quebec. 

1854.  First   petro 
.  leum  wells 
bored. 


1855.  Suspension 
Bridge  at  Ni- 
agara Falls 
opened. 

1856.  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad 
opened. 

Allan  Steam- 
ship Line  es- 
tablished. 


Spanish 
North  America 


Spanish 
'        South 
I     America 


1850.  Cuba  in- 
vaded by 
American  fili- 
busters under 
Lopes. 


1851.  Second  in- 
vasion of 
Cuba;  Lopex 
shot.  I 

Hayti  an  I 
Empire  under' 
Solouque. 


I  1858.  Ottawa  made 
,  the  capital. 

Decimal  sys- 
tem of  coinage 
adopted. 


1860.  Prince  of 
Wales  visits 
Canada. 

Victoria  rail- 
road bridge  at 
Montreal 
opened. 

1861.  Gold  found 
in  Nova  Scotia. 


Fight  between  the 
"  Merrimac  "  and 
'*  Monitor." 

Slavery  abolished  in 
District  of  Columbia. 


I 


Confederate  States 
of  America 

1861.  Jeffenion  Davifi. 
President;  A.  H. 
Stephens,  Vice- 
President. 

Battles  of  Bull 
Run. 

1862.  Capture  of  Ft. 
Henry. 

Grant  takes  Ft. 
Donelson. 


1862.  Macdonald, 
Premier. 


1854-60.  Central 
America  in-    I 
vaded  by 
American  fili-| 
busters  under' 
Walker. 


1857.  New  Mexi- 
can constitu- 
tion estab- 
lished. 


1858.  Mexican 
constitution 
annulled  by 
Church  party. 

Civil  War 
in  Mexico. 

Haytia 
Republic. 

1859.  Juarex  of 
Mexico  con- 
fiscates 
Church  prop- 
erty. 

1860.  Civil  War  in 
Mexico  be- 
tween Zulo- 

S:a  and 
iramon. 


1861.  Juares.  Dic- 
tator of  Mex- 
ico. 

Mexican 
troubles  with 
EngU&nd, 
France,  and 
Spain. 

Reunion  of 
St.  Domingo 
with  Spain. 


1862.  England 
and  Spain  dis- 
approve Mex- 
ican Mon- 
archy for 
Maximilian. 


1850.  Steam- 
ship line 
from 
Rratil  to 
Europe 
inaugu- 
rated. 

1852.  Slave 
trade  sup- 
pressed in 
BrasiL 

1853.  CivU 
War  in 
Argen- 
tine. 


1856.  Ecuador 
adopts 
French  j 
syston  of  { 
coinage,  > 
weights, 
andmeas- 
ures. 


1860.  Revolu- 
tions and  j 
insurrec- 
tions pre- 1 
vail  in 
Uruguay 
for  next 
thirty       I 
years. 
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Spanish 

South 

America 

United  States  of  America 

Canada 

Spanish 
North  America 

Confederate  States 

of  America 

1M2     Treaty  with  Great  Brit- 

1862. BatUe  of  Shi- 

ain  for  suppresaion  of 

loh. 
Capture  of 

1  Congrees  passea  act  to 

New  Orleans  by 

Farragut  and 

the  Temtoriea. 

Butler. 

1  Gen.  ^Jackson  captures 

Battle  of  Fair 

Harpers  Ferry. 

Oaks. 

Battle  of  South  Moun- 

Robert  E.  Lee 

1      tain. 

in  command  of 

'               Battle  of  AntieUm. 

Confederate  ar- 

i Greenbacks  first  issued. 

1 

mies. 

Battles  before 
Richmond. 

BatUe  of  Mur- 
freesboro. 

1  1863   :  ElmandpatioD    procla- 

1863.  Battle  of  Chan- 

1863.  Mexico  oc- 

'     mation. 

oeUorsviUe. 

cupied  by 

West  Virsinia  admitted. 

Siege  of  Vicks- 

the  French 

Gen.  Meade  commander 

burg. 

under 

of.  the  Army  of  the 

Battle  of  Chick- 

Potomac. 

amauga. 

BatUe  of  Gettysburg. 

Battle  of  Look- 
out Mountain. 

1884      U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant 

1864.  Grant's  Vir- 

1864. Confederates 

1864.  Maximilian. 

1864.  Hostili- 

General. 

ginia  campaign. 
Battle  of  Wil- 

in Canada  plan 

Emperor  of 

ties  be- 

Fight between  "  Kear- 

Mexico. 

tween 

sarge"    and   "  Ala- 

derness. 

Paraguay 

bama.'* 

Battle  of  Spott- 
sylvania  C.  H. 

and 

Fugitive  Slave  Law  re- 

BrasU. 

pealed. 

Battle  of  Cold 

Ameri- 

Battle of  Monocacy. 

Harbor. 

can  Con- 

1 Premium  on  gold,  285 

Atlanta  cam- 

gress  at 

Lima. 

Peru. 

'      percent. 
Nevada  admitted. 

1 

President  calls  for  500,- 

bile. 

000  volunteers. 

Battle  of  Win- 

Grade of  Vice-Admiral 

chester. 

1865.  Arisen, 
tine  m- 

1 

established. 

Sherman's 

1 

Additional  call  for  300.- 

mareh  to  the  sea. 

vaded  by 

000  volunteers. 

Thomas  de- 
feats Hood  at 

Para- 
guans  un- 
der Lo- 

1 

Nashville. 

i  1865  ;  Lincoln  re-elected; 

1865.  Confederate 

1865.  Confedera- 

1865. Maximilian 

pes. 

Andrew  Johnson. 

Congress  ad- 

tion rejected 

proclaims 
Mexican- 

War  be- 

j      Vice-President. 

journs  sine  die. 

by  New  Bnms- 

tween 

j             1  Peace  conference  at 

Richmond 

wick. 

French 

Brasil 

1      Hampton  Roads. 

evacuated  by 

War  ended. 

and  Uru- 

,  President  Lincoln  shot 

Confederates. 

United 

ffuay. 

at  Ford's  Theater. 
Washington.  April 

Lee  surrenders 

States  pro- 

Treaty 

at  Appomattox. 
Johnston.  Mor- 

tests against 

between 

14th. 

French  occu- 

BrasU. 

Andrew  Johnson, 

pation  of 
Mexico. 

Uruguay, 

President;  April  1 5th. 

gan,  Taylor,  and 
Kirby-Smith  sur- 

and Ar- 

General amnesty  proc- 

Insurrection 

gentine 

render. 

in  Jamaica. 

against 

Habeas  Corpus  restored 

Jefferson  Davis 

Para- 

in Northern  States. 

captured. 

guay. 

1866.  Invasion  of 
Canada  threat- 

1866. Napoleon 
III.  agrees 
withrCnited 

Four 
years' war 

1866     civU  Rights  BUI  passed 

over  President's  veto. 

ened  by  Feni- 

results. 

Fenian  raid  into  Canada 

ans. 

States  to 

Relig. 
ious  toler- 

Atlantic telegraph  comp 

ieted. 

Canadian 

withdraw 

Parliament 

French  troops 

ation  en- 

first meets  at 

from  Mexico. 

acted  in 

Ottawa, 

Chila 

1867     Nebraska  admitted. 

1867.  Dominion  of 

1867.  Maximilian. 

Chile  de- 

Alaska transferred  by  B 

Lussia  to  the  United 

Canada  formed 

Miramon.and 

clares  war 

Stotes. 

by  union  of 
Upper  and 

Mejia  tried  in 

against 

Mexico  and 

Spain. 

]x)werCanadn, 

shot. 

1866.  Span- 
iards 

Nova  Scotia. 

Republic 

and  New 

re-established 

bombard 

Brunswick. 

in  Mexico. 

Valpara- 

Lord Monck. 

iso.  Chile. 

Viceroy  of 

Peru 

Canada. 

i 

joins  Chile 

New  ParlU- 

1 

m  war 

ment  at  Ot- 

against 

tawa. 

1 

Spain. 
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United  States  of  America 


I 


Canada 


1868 


1860 


1870 


1871 


1872 

1872 
1873 

1875 
1876 

1877 


1878 


1879 


1880 


1881 


President  Johnson  impeached,  tried, 
and  acquitted.  I 

Southern  States  readmitted  to  rep-    I 
reeentation  in  Conf^ress. 

Burlingame  treaty  with  China  signed. 

XIV  Amendment  adopted. 


U«  S.  Grant*  President;  Schuyler 

Colfax,  Vice-President. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  opened  for 

traffic. 
Financial  panic  in  New  York. 
Soldier's  monument  at  Gettysburg 

dedicated. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad  begun. 
XV  Amendment  ratified. 


Legal  Tender  Act  decided  constitu- 
tional. 

"Tweed  Ring  "  in  New  York  exposed. 

Great  fire  in  Chicago. 

District  of  Columbia  a  territorial  gov- 
ernment. 


Geneva  award  of  $15,500,000  made 
to  the  United  States. 

Great  fire  in  Boston;  loss  $80,000.- 
000. 

Modoc  War  in  California. 

Grant  re-elected S  Henry  Wilson, 
Vice-President. 

Credit  Mobilier  investigation  by  Con- 
gress. 

One  cent  postal  cards  issued. 

Financial  panic  in  New  York. 

Territorial  government  in  District  of 
Columbia  abolisbe^l. 

Act  authorising  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments. 


Massacre  of  Custer's  troops  by  Sit- 
ting Bull. 

Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadel- 
phia. 

Colorado  admitted. 

Electoral  Commission  appointed. 

Butherford  B.  Hayes,  President; 
WiUiam  A.  Wheeler,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Great  railroad  strike. 

"Molly  Maguires"  hanged  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

War  with  the  Nes  Percis  Indians. 

Edison  announces  his  phonograph. 

Bland  Silver  Bill  passed  over  Presi- 
dent's veto. 

Electric  lighting  introduced  by  Eiii- 
son. 

United  States  Government  resumes 
specie  payment. 

Women  permitted  to  practice  before 
United  States  Courts. 

French  Atlantic  cable  laid. 

The  Kearney  agitation  in  California. 


1868.  Agitation 
against  confed- 
eration in  Nova 
Scotia. 

Fenian  raid 
repelled. 

sir  John 
Young,  Gov- 
ernor-General. 

1869.  Newfound- 
land refuses  to 
join  the  Do- 
minion. 

Hudson  Bay 
territory  pur- 
chased by  the 
Dominion. 

1870.  Rupert's 
Land  made  the 
Province  of 
Manitoba. 

1871.  British  Co- 
lumbia united 
to  the  Do- 
minion. 

Departure  of 
last  battahon 
of  Royal 
troops. 

Uniformity 
of  currency  es- 
tablished. 
1872    Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  Govern- 
or-General. 


1873.  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island 
joins  tiie  Do- 
minion. 


Spanish 
North  America 

1868.  Insurrection 
of  Creoles  in 
Cuba  under 
Ceepedes. 


0.  Filibusters 
again  attack 
Cuba. 


James    A.    Garfleld*     President; 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  Vice-President. 
President    Garfield    shot,  July    2<1; 

Chester  A.  Arthur*   President, 

September  20th. 
International  Cotton  Exposition  at 

Atlanta,  Ga.  | 


1880.  Royal  Cana- 
dian Academy 
of  Arts  found- 
ed. 

1881.  Contract  for 
new  Pacific 
railway  rati- 
fied. 


Spani 

th  Ai 


South  America 


1869.  Revolution  in 
Ecuador. 


IS70.  Continual  in- 
surrections in    I 
Cuba. 

1871.  CivU  War 
and  insurrec-     i 
tions  in  Mexico.' 


1875.  Icelanders 
settle  in  North- 
west Territo- 
ries. 

1876.  Intercolonial 
railroad  opened 
from  Quebec  to 
Halifax. 

1877.  Great  fire  at 
St.  John,  New 
Brunswick. 


1878.  Marquis  of 
Lome.  Govern- 
or-General. 

1879.  Industrial 
Exhibition  at 
Ottawa. 


1873.  Slavery  abol- 
ished in  Porto 
Rioo. 

1874.  Religious  or- 
ders suppressed 
in  Mexico.  I 


1873.  Treaty  be- 
tween Araentine 
and  Braau. 


1876.  Venexuela  re- 
nounces papal 
authority. 


1878.  Surrender  of 
insurgent  gov- 
ernment in 
Cuba. 


1879.  War  between 
Chile  and  Peru 
and  Bolivia. 


1880.  Buenos  Ajrres 
made  the  capital 
of  Argentine. 

1881.  Lima  ooeupied 
by  the  Chileans. 

Patagonia  di- 
vided by  Chile 
and  Argentine,     j 
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United  States  of  America 


Canada 


1S82 


Star  Route  truds  begin. 
,  War  with  the  Apache  Indiana. 


1883  I  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  completed. 
Opening  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 


1884     Great  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Financial  crises  in  New  York. 


1^5     Grover      Cleveland,      President; 
I      Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 
I  Apache  War  in  New  Mexico. 
I  Mr  Grid's    Industrial    Exposition    at 
New  Orleans. 
1886     Railit>ad  strikes  and  anarchistic  riots. 
Silver  certificates  authorised. 
Bartholdi's  Statue  of   Liberty   un- 
I      veiled. 


1888  Chinese  immigration  prohibited. 

1889  Benjamin    Harrison,    President; 

Levi  P.  Morton,  Vice-President. 

Johnstown  flood. 

Pan-American    Congress    meets    in 
Washington. 

North  and  South  Dakotas.  Washing- 
ton, and  Montana  admitted. 
I  Oklahoma  opened  for  settlement. 

1890  '  Idaho  and  Wyoming  admitted. 

People's  Party  convenes  at  Topeka, 

Kan. 
McKinley  Tariff  goes  into  effect. 
*^ioux  War:    Sittmg  Bull  killed. 

1891  Massacre  of  Italians  in  New  Orleans. 


1882.  Northwest 
Territory  be- 
yond Manitoba 
divided  into 
Assiniboia,  Sas- 
katchewan. Al- 
berta, and 
Athabaska. 

First  colony 
of  Russians  set- 
tle in  North- 
west Territory. 

1883.  Conflicts  be- 
tween Catholics 
and  Orange- 
men in  New- 
foundland. 

Standard 
time  adopted. 

1884.  Marquis  of 
I^ansdowne, 
Govemor-Gen- 
er^. 

1885.  The  Riel  in- 
surrection in 
Northwest. 


1886.  Fisheries  dis- 
pute with 
United  States. 

Vancouver 
City  founded. 

1887.  Great  rail- 
way bridge  at 
Lachine  com- 
pleted. 

Anthracite  i 
coal  first  mined 
in  Canada. 

1888.  Lord  Stanley. 
Governor-Gen- 
eral. 


1892     Behring  Sea  dispute  referred  to  arbi- 
tration. 


1893     Grover  Cleveland*  President;  Ad- 

lai  E.  Stevenson.  Vice-President. 
Columbian    Exposition    opened    at 

Chicago. 
World's     Parliament    of    Religions 

meets  at  Chicago. 
Chinese  Elxdusion  bill  approved. 
Great   financial   depression.     Silver 

bill  approved 


1800.  Dominion        , 
Commons  pass- 
ed a  resolution 
of  loyaltsr  to 
Great  Britain,  i 

1801.  Canadian  Pa- 
cific Railway 
completed. 

First  Pacific 
mail  steamer 
arrives  at  Van- 
couver from 
Yokohama. 

St.  Clair  tun- 
nel connecting 
Canadian  and 
United  States 
railways  open- 
ed. 

1802.  Dominion 
discriminates 
against  United 
States  in  use  of 
WelUnd  Canal. 

1803.  Canal  tolls 
arranged  with 
United  States. 

Commercial 
treaty  between 
France  and 
Canada. 

Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Govern- 
or-General. 


Spanish 
North  America 


1883.  Ancient  city 
discovered  in 
Sonora.  Mexico. 


1884.  Porfirio  Dial, 
President  of 
Mexico. 

1885.  Concessions 
to  the  Nicara- 
gua Canal  Com- 
pany granted 
by  Nicaragua. 

1886.  Slavery  abol- 
ished in  Cuba. 


Spanish 
South  America 


1883.  Peruvians  de- 
feated with  great 
loss  by  Chile. 


1800.  Union  of  Cen- 
tral American 
States  formed. 


1888.  Slavery  totally 
abolished  in 
Braxil. 

1880.  Revolution  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro; 
emperor  ban- 
ished; republic 
declared. 

First  Brasilian 
Congress  meets. 

1800.  Great  financial 
crisis  in  Argen- 
tine. 


1801.  Civil  War  in 
Chile. 

Mob  at  Valpa- 
raiso assaults 
United  States 
sailors. 


1802.  Revolutions 
and  insurrections 
in  Brasil. 

1803.  Insurrections 
in  Argentine. 

Naval  revolt 
in  Brasil.  led  by 
Admiral  de 
Mello. 
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1894 

United  States  of  America 

Canada 

1          Spanish 
North  America 

SoathAmerlca 

WUson  Tariff  bill  passed. 

1894.  Intercolonial 

1894.  Naval  scrim- 

Qreat railroad  strike  from  Ohio  to 

Congress  open- 

mage between 

Pacific  coast. 

ed  at  Ottawa. 

Admiral  da 

Coal  strike. 

Gama.  Braslian 

Republic  of  HawaU  rwMgniaed. 

insurgent,  and 

New  treaty  with  Japan. 

Admiral  Ben- 
ham.  United 
States  Navy. 
1895.  ChUe  adopts 

1895 

Free  silver  movement  an  important 

1895.  First  Exhibi- 

1805. Renewed  in- 

issue. 

tion  in  North- 

surrections in 

the  gold  stand- 

Special meesace  of  the  President  on 

west  opened  at 

ard. 

the  Venesuelan  question. 

Regina. 

Spanish  rule. 

Cuba  de- 
mands auton- 
omy from 
Spain. 
1896.  Weyler  issues 

Conatruction 
of  Panama  Canal 
in  progress  by 
the  French. 

1896 

Treaty  with  the  Choctaw  Indians. 

1896.  Sir  Charles 

1896.  Revolt  of 

Tupper.  Pre- 

his famous  re- 

*•  Fanatics  "  in 

mier. 

concentrado 

Brasil. 

Newfound- 

order in  Cuba. 

Chile  signs 

land  Govern- 

Uniform 

treaty  of  amity 
with  Bolivia. 

ment  purchases 

education  s^ 

railway  system. 

tem  in  Mexico. 

Gold  mines  of 
great  value  dis- 
covered in  Peru. 

1897 

William    McKlnley,    President; 
Garret  A.  Hobart.  Vice-President. 

1897.  School  ques- 

1897. Weyler  re- 
called from 

1897.  Venesuela  rati- 

tion settied  in 

fies  boundary 

Universal  Postal  Concress  meeto  in 

Bftanitoba. 

Cuba  and 

treaty  with 

Washington. 

Commission 

Blanco  ap- 

Great Britain. 

Treaty   for  annexation   of   Hawaii 

for  Yukon  gold 

pointed  cap- 

signed. 

region  ap- 

tain-general. 

1 

Extensive  strikes  among  coal  and 

pointed. 

Attempt  to 

iron  miners. 

British  Sci- 

assassinate 

1 

Dingley  Tariff  bill  goes  into  effect. 

ence  Associa- 
tion meets  at 
Toronto. 

Joint  com- 
mission ap- 
pointed to  set- 
tie  difficulties 
with  United 
States. 

President  Dias 

States  of  Cen- 
tral America 
formed. 

1 

1898 

Citv  ffovemment  of  Greater  New 
York  inaugurated. 

1898.  Great  influx 

1898.  HostUe  dem- 

1898. Argentine  pro- ' 

of  miners  to 

onstrations  in 

vides  for  a  com- 

Destruction of  tlie  "Blaine"  in  Ha- 

Yukon gold 

Havana 

plete  network  of  ; 

vana  Harbor. 

region. 
EarlofMinto. 

against  Ameri- 

railways. 

War  with  Spain;    Congress  orders 

cans. 

forcible  intervention  in  Cuba. 

Governor-Gen- 

Battieship 

Admiral  Dewey  destroys  the  Span- 
ish fleet  at  Manila. 

eral. 

••Maine" 

blown  up  at 

Naval  battle  at  Santiago;    destruc- 

Havana. 

tion  of  Cevera's  fleet. 

Invasion  of 

Miles  invades  Porto  Rico. 

Cuba  and  Por- 

Treaty of  Paris:    United  States  ac- 

to Rico  by 

quires    sovereignty    over    Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines. 

United  SUtee. 

Completion 

of  great  Mexi- 

can drainage 

canal. 

1899 

Aguinaldo   foments   the   Philippine 

1899.  Adjournment 

1899.  Cuba  and 

1899.  Venesuelan        1 

of  the  Joint 

Porto  Rico 

boundary             | 

Appointment  of  the  First  Philippine 
Commission. 

High  Commis- 
sion. 

pass  to  United 
States  by 
Treaty  of  Paris. 

tribimal  meets 
in  Paris.. 

General  Wood.  Governor  of  Cuba. 

Spanish 

power  in  Amer- 

ica ceases. 

1 

1900 

Civil  government  established  in  the 
Philippines  under  act  of  Congress. 

1900.  Great  fire  in 

1900.  Cuba  consti- 

Ottawa. 

tutional  con- 

Galveston flood  and  hurricane. 

Parliament- 

vention meets. 

( 

Civil  ^vemment  in  Alaska.                 i 

ary  elections 

American  forces  sent  to  China  under 

sustain  the 

General  Chaffee. 

Liberal  fninis- 

1901 

'^'^ss^iu.'^^^^i^SiJ'^" 

try  in  power. 
1901.  Population 

1901.  War  declared    i 

of  Canada, 

between                1 

Piatt  Amendment  relating  to  Cuban 

6.338.883. 

Venesuela  and 

mdependence  passed. 

Toronto  Ex- 

Colombia. 

President  McKinley  shot  at  Buffalo. 

hibition  open- 

N. Y..  September  6th;  Theodore 
Rooieveltt  President,  September 
14th. 

ed. 

Cuban  autonomy  granted. 
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United  States  of  America 
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Spanish 
Nortfi  America 


Spanish 
South  America 


1002 


President  recommended  purchase  of 
I      the  rights  of  the  Panama  Canal 
I      Company  for  t40.000.000. 
(^vil  government  established  in  the 

Philippines  and  amnesty  granted 

poUticsl  Drisoners. 
Decision  of  United  States  Supreme 

Court  in  Northern  Securities  case. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 

created. 
Pacific  cable  completed. 
Canal  tieaty  with  Panama. 
Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty  ratified  by 

U.  S.  Senate. 
Lieutenant-General  Miles  retired  from 

head  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
Alaskan  boundary  tribunal  in  Lon- 
don decided  in  favor  of  the  United 

States. 

Commercial  treaty  with  China. 

Arbitration  treaty  with  Franoe 
signed.. 

Great  fire  in  Baltimore. 

Theodore  Roosevelt*  President; 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

President  advocates  control  of  rail- 
ways and  corporate  wealth. 

Arbitration  treaties  concluded  with 
Great  Britain.  Germany,  Italy, 
and  other  powers. 


Anthracite  coal  strike  in  Pennsvl- 


1002.  Canadian- 
Australian 
cable  laid. 

Reciprocity 
treat  V  between 
Newfoundland 
and  United 
States. 

1003.  University  of 
Ottawa  found- 
ed. 


Destruction    of. San    Francisco    by 

earthquake  and  fire. 
Riot  at  Brownsville,  Texas. 
President  Roosevelt  visits  Panama. 


Pure  Food  Law  became  effective. 
Great  floods  at  Pittsburg. 
Jamestown   Exposition  opened    by 

President  Roosevelt. 
Standard  Oil  Company  fined 

S29,240,000. 
Financial  stringency  in  New  York, 

and  many  bank  failures. 
Oklahoma  admitted  as  a  State. 


The  Aldrich  Currency  bill  introduced 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


1004.  Earl  Grey, 
Governor-Gen- 
eral. 

1005.  Decennial 
census  act. 

Fire  in  To- 
ronto destroyed 
$10,000,000 
worth  of  prop- 
erty. 

Movement  to 
secure  the  con- 
federation of 
the  British 
West  Indies. 

1006.  British  pref- 
erential tariff 
debated. 

Commission 
appointed  to 
investigate 
life  insuranoe 
in  Canada. 


1007.  Riotous 

demonstrations 
against  Japa- 
nese at  Vancou- 
ver, British 
Columbia. 

Physical  and 
military  train- 
ing introduced 
into  schools  and 
colleges. 


1008.  Industry  and 
education 
strongly 
accentuated 
throughout  the 
Dominion. 


1002.  Revolution 
in  San  Do- 
mingo. 


1003.  West  Indian 
hurricane 
destroyed 
$15,000,000  in 
values  and 
many  lives. 


1002.  Gen.  Uribe. 
Colombian  insur- 
gent leader 
surrenders. 

End  of  revolu- 
tion in  Venesuela 


1003.  The  republic  of 
Panama  pro- 
claimed. 

Canal  treaty 
with  United 
States  ratified. 

Colombian 
Senate  rejected 
Pananui  Canal 
Treaty. 


1004.  Venezuelan 
diplomatic  diffi- 
culties with 
United  States. 


1006.  Revolutions 
in  Central 
America. 

President 
Palma  appeals 
to  United 
States  for  in- 
tervention in 
Cuba. 

Palma  re- 
signs presi- 
dency of  Cuba. 


1007.  Tehuantepec 
National  Rail- 
way opened  by 
President  Diax 
of  Mexico. 

A  series  of 
revolutions  and 
interstate  wars 
in  Central 
America. 

Large  part  of 
Kingston. 
Jamaica,  des- 
troyed by 
earthquMce. 

1008.  Prehminary 
plans  for 
Central 
American 
Federation 
formed. 


1006.  Pan-American 
conference  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Earthquake  at 
Valparaiso. 
Chile: 


1007.  Notable  im- 
^  pulse  given  to 
South  American 
trade  and 
progress. 


1008.  Labor  riot  at 
Chilean  mines. 

Vast  Municipal 
improvements  m 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
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Feudal  System.  The  name  generally 
given  to  the  system  of  land  tenure  and  social 
arrangements  which  prevailed  in  Europe  during 
the  period  coomionly  known  as  the  Middle  A^. 
Its  essence  la]r  in  the  close  connection  which 
existed  under  it  between  social  status  and  the 
ownership  of  land.  The  man  who  held  land 
from  another  was  looked  upon  as  the  dependant 
and  subordinate  of  the  latter.  In  England  the 
system  was  not  unknown  under  the  Anglo-Saxon 
langs,  but  it  received  its  complete  development 
only  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  death  of 
Harold  left  William  in  possession  of  vast  crown 
lands,  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  principal 
officers.  What  the  king  did  for  his  great  lords 
they  did  for  their  captains,  and  these,  a^n, 
for  their  vassals.  Counties  were  divided  into 
manors,  and  manors  into  farms;  and  in  the 
most  commanding  part  of  every  manor  a  strong 
castle  arose,  in  which  the  baron  ruled  all  but 
supreme,  surroimded  by  armed  retainers,  and 
having  always  at  his  call  the  franklins,  or  free- 
tenants,  who  held  the  lands  which  constituted 
his  estate.  Under  the  Feudal  System  both  spear 
and  plough  helped  to  pay  the  rent.  Knight 
Service  and  Socage  were  required  from  every 
tenant  —  the  former  obliging  him  to  serve,  at 
the  call  of  his  landlord,  for  so  many  days  each 
year  in  the  field  of  battle ;  the  latter  to  give  occa- 
sional days  of  labor  on  the  castle  grounds,  or  to 
send  fixed  supplies  of  such  things  as  beef  or  poul- 
try, meal  or  noney,  to  the  castle  larder.  Num- 
bers of  serfs,  called  VUleinSf  tilled  little  patches 
of  groimd  under  certain  conditions,  and  these 
were  held  nominally  to  be  freemen;  but  the 
lowest  class  of  serfs  took  rank  with  the  oxen 
and  the  swine  which  they  tended,  being,  like 
them,  the  property  of  the  master.  Under  this 
system,  Aids  nad  to  be  given  to  the  crown; 
and  also  various  ReliefSf  or  FineSt  which  were 
paid  by  an  incoming  heir  before  he  could  take 
possession  of  his  estate,  or  when  a  tenant  sold 
or  gave  any  part  of  his  lands  to  a  stranger. 
The  Feudal  System,  though  it  has  so  long 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  system  of  political  and 
social  relations,  still  survives  as  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  laws  relating  to  land;  and  the  laws 
both  of  escheat  and  copyhold,  as  they  at  present 
exist,  are  direct  outgrowths  of  the  Feudal  System. 

Fifth -monarchsr  Men.  A  clique  of 
political  fanatics  who  sided  with  Cromwell  dur- 
ing the  Protectorate.  They  derived  this  epi- 
thet from  their  entertaining  a  belief  that  Crom- 
well's accession  to  supreme  power  was  a  mani- 
festation of  the  advent  of  tne  fifth  monarchy, 
in  which  the  Saviour  should  reign  with  the  saints 
on  earth  for  the  period  of  one  thousand  years. 

Florida.  The  name  Florida,  derived  from 
a  Spanish  word  meaning  "flowery,"  or  perhaps 
because  it  was  first  visited  on  "Pascua  Florida," 
or  Easter  Sunday,  was  originally  applied  to  a 
much  larger  region  than  the  present  State,  its 
boundaries  extending  to  the  Mississsippi,  and  on 
the  north  indefinitely.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  Ponce  de  Leon  in  1612,  who  landed  near  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  subsequently  visited  by 
other  Spanish  adventurers,  but  it  was  not  till 
1528  that  an  actual  attempt  at  colonization  was 
made  by  Panfilo  de  Narvaez,  who  had  received 
a  large  land  grant  from  Charles  V.     He  and  his 


colonists  were  exterminated  by  the  Indians. 
In  1539,  Fernando  de  Soto  explored  the  State, 
and  a  few  years  later  many  French  Huguenots 
sought  refuse  here.  They  were  massacred  by 
the  Spaniaras.  Spain  had  no  permanent  foot- 
ing tul  1565,  when  the  fort  was  built  at  St. 
Augustine.  Pensacola  was  settled  in  1696.  In 
1763,  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  English  in  ex- 
change for  Cuba,  but  by  the  treaty  of  1783  it 
was  retroceded  to  Spain.  A  portion  of  Florida 
was  seized  by  the  United  States  in  1803,  and  in 
1819,  Spain  formally  ceded  the  whole  province. 
Florida  was  admitted  as  a  State  in  1845,  seceded 
January  10,  1861,  and  resumed  federal  relations, 
1868. 

Forum  (jO^rUm).  In  Roman  cities,  a  public 
place  where  causes  were  judicially  tried,  and 
orations  made  to  the  people.  It  was  a  laxige, 
open  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  porticos. 
Tnere  were  six  of  these  forums,  viz:  the  Roma- 
nunif  Jidianum,  Atigustum,  Palladium,  Traja- 
nunif  and  Sallttstii  forums.  The  chief  was  the 
Romanum,  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the 
forum.  In  it  was  the  rostrum,  or  pulpit,  where 
the  Roman  orators  pleaded  before  or  haran^^ued 
the  people.  These  forums  were  styled  fara 
civiliaf  in  distinction  from  another  description 
of  forum  serving  as  markets,  which  were  known 
asfora  venalia. 

fVance.  Gallia  was  the  name  under  which 
France  was  designated  by  the  Romans,  who 
knew  little  of  the  country  till  the  time  of  di&sar, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Aquitani,  Celte, 
and  Belgse.  Under  Augustus,  Gaul  was  divided 
into  four  provinces,  wnich,  under  subsequent 
emperors,  were  dismembered,  and  subdivided 
into  seventeen.  In  the  Fifth  Century  it  fell 
completely  imder  the  power  of  the  'Vis^oths, 
Bur^ndians,  and  Franks.  In  486  A.  D.,  Clovis, 
a  cmef  of  the  Salian  Franks,  raised  himself  to 
supreme  power  in  the  North.  His  dynasty, 
known  as  the  Merovingian,  ended  in  the  person 
of  Childeric  III.,  who  was  deposed  752  A.  D. 
The  accession  of  Pepin  cave  new  vigor  to  the 
monarchy,  which,  under  nis  son  and  successor, 
Charlemagne,  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  in 
800  (768-814),  rose  to  the  rank  of  the  most 
powerful  empire  of  the  West.  With  him.  how- 
ever, this  vast  fabric  of  power  crumbled  to 
pieces,  and  his  weak  descendants  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  Prankish  Empire  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  its  various  parts  among  the  younger 
branches  of  the  Carlovingian  family.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  V.  the  Carlovingian  Dynasty 
was  replaced  by  that  of  Hugues,  C^unt  of  Paris, 
whose  son,  Hugh  Capet,  was  elected  kins  by 
the  army,  and  consecrated  at  Rheims,  987  A.  D. 
At  this  period  the  greater  part  of  France  was 
held  by  almost  independent  lords.  Louis  le 
Gros  (1108-37)  was  the  first  ruler  who  succeeded 
in  combining  the  whole  imder  his  scepter.  He 
promoted  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, abolished  serfdom  on  his  own  estates, 
secured  corporate  rights  to  the  cities  imder  his 
jurisdiction,  gave  efficiency  to  the  central  author- 
ity of  the  crown,  carried  on  a  war  against  Henry 
I.  of  England;  and  when  the  latter  allied  him- 
self with  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of  Germany 
aeainst  France  he  brought  into  the  field  an  army 
of  200,000  men.    The  oriflamme  is  said  to  have 
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been  borne  aloft  for  the  first  time  on  this  occa- 
sion as  the  national  standard.  Louis  VII. 
(1137-^)  was  almost  incessantly  engaged  in 
war  with  Henry  II.  of  England.  His  son  and 
successor,  Philippe  Auguste  (1180-1223),  recov- 
ered Normandy,  Maine,  Touraine,  and  Poitou 
from  John  of  England.  He  took  an  active  per- 
sonal share  in  the  Crusades.  Philippe  was  the 
first  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
standing  army.  Many  noble  institutions  date 
their  origin  from  this  reign,  as  the  University  of 
Paris,  iSe  Louvre,  etc.  St.  Louis  IX.  effectckl 
many  modifications  in  the  fiscal  department, 
and,  before  his  departure  for  the  Crusades,  se- 
cured the  rights  of  the  Gallican  Church  by  special 
statute,  in  order  to  counteract  the  constantly 
increasing  assumptions  of  the  papal  power. 
Philippe  IV.  (1285-1314),  sumamed  Le  Bel, 
acquu^  Navarre,  Champa^e,  and  Brie  by 
marriage,  Charies  IV.  (LeBel)  (1321-28)  was 
the  last  direct  descendant  of  the  Capetian  line. 
Philippe  VI.,  the  first  of  the  House  of  Valois 
(1328-50),  succeeded  in  rieht  of  the  Salic  law. 
His  reign,  and  those  of  his  successors,  Jean 
(1350-64)  and  Charles  V.  (Le  Sage)  (1364-80), 
were  disturbed  by  constant  wars  with  Edward 
III.  of  England.  Hostilities  began  in  1339; 
in  1346  the  battle  of  Cr^y  was  fought;  at  the 
battle  of  Poitiers  (1356)  Jean  was  made  captive; 
and  before  the  final  close,  after  the  death  of 
Ed?rard  (1377),  the  state  was  reduced  to  bank- 
ruptcy. During  the  regency  for  the  minor, 
Charies  VI.  (Le  Bien  Aime)  (1380-1422),  the 
war  was  renewed  with  increased  vigor  on  the 
part  of  the  English  nation.  The  signal  victory 
won  by  the  £}nglish  at  Agincourt  in  1415  aided 
Henry  in  his  attempts  upon  the  throne.  But 
the  extraordinary  influence  exercised  over  her 
countrymen  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  aided  in 
bringp^  about  a  thorough  reaction,  and,  after 
a  period  of  murder,  rapine,  and  anarchy,  Charles 
m.  (Le  Victorieux)  (1422-61)  was  crowned  at 
Rheims.  His  successor,  Louis  XL  (1461-83), 
succeeded  in  recovering  for  the  crown  the  terri- 
tories of  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Provence,  while  he 
made  himself  master  of  some  portions  of  the 
territories  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. Charles  VIII.  (1483-98),  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Anne  of  Bnttany,  secured  that  pow- 
erful state.  With  him  ended  the  direct  male 
succession  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Louis  XII. 
(1498-1515)  (Le  Phe  du  Peuple)  was  the  only 
representative  of  the  Vahis-Chrleana  familv; 
his  successor,^  Francis  I.  (1547),  was  of  the 
VaUns-Anootdeme  branch.  The  defeat  of  Fran- 
cis at  the  battle  of  Pa  via,  in  1525,  and  his  sub- 
sequent imprisonment  at  Hadrid,  threw  the 
affairs  of  the  nation  into  the  greatest  disorder. 
In  the  reign  of  Henri  II.  began  the  persecutions 
of  the  Protestants.  Henri  III.  (1574-89)  was 
the  last  of  this  branch  of  the  Valois.  The  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  (1572)  was  perpetrated 
under  the  direction  of  the  queen-motner,  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici,  and  the  confederation  of  the 
League,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Guises. 
The  wars  of  the  League,  which  were  carried  on 
by  the  latter  against  the  Bourbon  branches  of 
the  princes  of  the  blood-royaL  involved  the 
whole  nation  in  their  vortex.  Tne  succession  of 
Henri  IV.  of  Navarre  (1589-1610),  a  Bourbon 


Erince,  descended  from  a  yoimger  son  of  St. 
ouis,  allayed  the  fury  of  these  reli^ous  wars, 
but  his  recantation  of  Protestantism  m  favor  of 
Catholicism  disappointed  his  own  partv.     Dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  son,  Louis  XIII.  (1610- 
43),    Cardinal    Richelieu,    imder    the    nominal 
recency  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  the  gueen-mother, 
ruled    with   a    firm    hand.    Cardinal    Mazarin, 
under  the  regency  of  the  queen-mother,  Anne  of 
Austria,  exerted  nearly  equal  power  for  some 
time  during  the  minonty  of  Louis  XIV.  (1643- 
1715).     The  wars  of  the  Fronde,  the  misconduct 
of  the  parliament,  and  the  humbling  of  the  no- 
bility ^ve  rise  to  another  civil  war,  but  with 
the  assiunption  of  power  by  yoimg  Louis  a  new 
era  commenced,  and  till  near  the  close  of  his 
long  reign  the  military  successes  of  the  French 
were  most  brilliant.     Louis  XV.  (1715-75)  suc- 
ceeded to  a  herita^  whose  glory  was  tarnished, 
and   whose  stability   was  3iaken   to   its  very 
foundations  during  his   reign.    The   Peace   of 
Paris,  1763,  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the 
colonial  possessions  of  France  were  given  up  to 
England,  terminated  an  inglorious  war,  in  wnich 
the  French   had    expend^    1,350   millions    of 
francs.     In  1774  Louis  XVI.,  a  well-meaning, 
[  weak   prince,    succeeded   to   the   throne.     The 
I  American    war   of    freedom    had   disseminated 
I  republican  ideas  among  the  lower  orders,  while 
the  Assembly  of  the  Notables  had  discussed  and 
made  known  to  all  classes  the  incapacity  of  the 
I  government  and  the  wanton  prodigality  of  the 
'  court.    The  nobles  and  the  tievfi  itat  were  alike 
I  clamorous   for   a   meeting  of   the   states,    the 
former  wishing  to  impose  new  taxes  on  the  na- 
tion, and  the  latter  determined  to  inaugurate 
a  thorough  and  systematic  reform.     After  much 
'  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  court  the 
j  EtcUs  G^nirauXf  wnich  had  not  met  since  1614, 
assembled  at  Versailles  on  May  25,  1789.    The 
resistance  made  by  Louis  and  his  advisers  to 
the  reasonable  demands  of  the  deputies  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1789,  led  to  the  constitution  of  the 
I  National  Assembly.     The  consequence  was  the 
!  outbreak  of  insurrectionary  movements  at  Paris, 
I  where  blood  was  shed  on  the  12th  of  July.    On 
I  the  following  dav  the  national  guard  was  con- 
voked, and  on  the  14th  the  people  took  posses- 
I  sion  of  the  Bastile.     The  royal  princes  and  all 
the  nobles  who  could  escape  sought  safety  in 
'  flight.     The  royal  family,  having  attempted  in 
vain  to  follow  their  example,  tried  to  conciliate 
I  the  people  by  the  feigned  assumption  of  repub- 
lican sentiment;  but  on  the  5th  of  October  the 
I  rabble,   followed  by  numbens  of  the  national 

fuard,  attacked  Versailles,  and  compelled  the 
^  ing  and  his  family  to  remove  to  Pans,  whither 
I  the  Assembly  also  moved.  A  war  with  Austria 
was  begun  in  April,  1792;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
French  was  visited  on  Louis,  who  was  confined 
in  August  with  his  family  in  the  Temple.  In 
DeceniDer  the  king  was  brought  to  trial.  On 
January  20,  1793,  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  him,  and  on  the  following  day  he  was 
beheaded.  Marie  Antoinette,  the  widowed 
queen,  was  guillotined;  the  dauphin  and  his 
surviving  relatives  suffered  every  indignity  that 
malignity  could  devise.  A  reign  of  blo<xi  and 
terror  succeeded.  The  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
young  general.  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  Italy, 
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turned  men's  thoughts  to  other  channels.  In 
1795,  a  general  amnesty  was  declared,  peace  was 
conclude  with  Prussia  and  Spun,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  with  double  vigor  against  Aus- 
tria. The  Revolution  had  reached  a  turning- 
point.  A  Directory  was  formed  to  administer 
the  ^vemment,  which  was  now  conducted  in 
a  spirit  of  order  and  conciliation.  In  1797, 
Bonaparte  and  his  brother-commanders  were 
omnipotent  in  Italy.  Austria  was  compelled 
to  give  up  Belgium,  accede  to  peace  on  any 
terms,  and  recognize  the  Cisalpine  Republic. 
Under  the  pretext  of  attacking  England  a  fleet 
of  400  ships  and  an  army  of  36,000  picked  men 
were  equipped;  their  destination  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  Egypt^  whither  the  Directory  sent 
Bonaparte;  but  the  yoiihg  general  resided  the 
command  to  Kleber,  landed  in  France  m  1799, 
and  at  once  succeeded  in  supplanting  the  Direct- 
ory, and  securing  his  own  nomination  as  consul. 
In  1800,  a  new  constitution  was  promulgated, 
which  vested  the  sole  executive  power  in  Bona- 
parte. Having  resumed  his  mihtary  duties,  he 
marched  an  army  over  the  Alps,  attacked  the 
Austrians  unawares,  and  decided  the  fate  of 
Italy  by  his  victory  at  Marengo.  In  1804,  on 
an  appeal  by  universal  suffrage  to  the  nation, 
Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  emperor.  By  his 
marriage  with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Napoleon 
seemed  to  have  given  to  his  throne  the  prestige 
of  birth,  which  alone  it  had  lacked.  The  dis- 
astrous Russian  campaign,  in  which  his  noble 
army  was  lost  amid  the  rigors  of  a  northern 
winter,  was  soon  followed  by  the  falling  away  of 
his  allies  and  feudatories.  Napoleon  himself 
was  still  victorious  wherever  he  appeared  in 
person,  but  his  generals  were  beaten  m  numer- 
ous engagements ;  and  the  great  defeat  of  Leipsic 
compeUed  the  French  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Rhine.  The  Swedes  brought  reinforcements  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  his  enemies  on  the  eastern 
frontier,  while  the  English  pressed  on  from  the 
west;  Paris,  in  the  absence  of  the  emperor, 
capitulated  after  a  short  resistance,  Marcn  30, 
1814.  Napoleon  retired  to  the  island  of  Elba. 
On  the  3d  of  May,  Louis  XVIII.  (the  brother  of 
Louis  XVI.)  made  his  entry  into  Paris.  On 
March  1,  1815,  Napoleon  left  Elba,  and  landed 
in  France.  Crowds  followed  him;  the  soldiers 
flocked  around  his  standard ;  the  Bourbons  fled, 
and  he  took  possession  of  their  lately  deserted 
palaces.  The  news  of  his  landing  spread  terror 
through  Europe;  and  on  the  25th  of  March  a 
treat>r  of  alliance  was  si^ed  at  Vienna  between 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England,  and 
preparations  at  once  made  to  put  down  the 
movement  in  his  favor  and  restore  the  Bourbon 
dynasty.  At  first  the  old  prestige  of  success 
seemed  to  attend  Napoleon ;  out  on  the  18th  of 
June  he  was  thoroughly  defeated  at  Waterloo; 
and,  havine  placed  himself  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  Enffusn,  he  was  sent  to  the  island  of  St. 
Helena,  wnere,  on  May  5,  1821,  he  breathed  his 
last.  In  1824,  Louis  XVIII.  died  without  direct 
heirs,  and  his  brother,  the  Due  d'Artois,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  as  Charles  X.  General 
ministerial  incapacity,  want  of  eood  faith,  gen- 
eral discontent,  and  excessive  clerical  influence 
characterized    nis   reign,    which    was   abruptly 


I  brought  to  a  close  by  the  revolution  of  1830,  and 
the  election  to  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe, 
{  Duke  of  Orleans,  as  king,  by  the  wiU  of  the 
'  people.     Louis  Philippe  having  abdicated  (Feb- 
ruary 24,    1848),   a  republic   was  proclaimed, 
under  a  provisional  government.     Louis  Napo- 
'  leon  was  elected  president  of   the  republic  in 
I  December,  1848;  but  by  the  famous  coup  (THat 
of  December  2,  1851,  he  violently  set  aside  the 
{ constitution,  and  assumed  dictatorial  powers ; 
I  and  a  year  after  was  raised,   by  the  almost 
I  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation,  to  the  dignity 
I  of  emperor  as  Napoleon  III.    The  result  of  th« 
:  appeal  made  to  the  nation  in  1870,  on  the  plea 
of  securing  their  sanction  for  his  policy,  was  not 
I  what  he  Imd  anticipated.    The  course  of  events 
I  in  the  short  but  terrible  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-71  electrified    Europe  by  its  unexpected 
'  character.     On  September  2,    1870,  Napoleon, 
with  90,000  men,  surrendered  at  Sedan.     With 
the  concurrence  of  Prussia,  the  French  nation 
next  elected  representatives  to  provide  for  the 
exigency.    A  republic  was  proclaimed,  and  the 
first  National  Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux  in 
I  February,  1871.     After  receiving  the  resignation 
'  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  Defense,  the 
Assembly  imdertook   to    organize  a  republican 
government,  and  nominated  M.  Thiers  chief  of 
the  executive  power  of  the  state,  with  the  title 
of  President  of  the  French  Republic,  but  with 
the  condition  of  responsibility  to  the  National 
Assembly.    The  ex-£inperor  Napoleon  died  in 
1872,  at  Chiselhurst,   England,   where  he  had 
resided  with  his  family  smce  his  liberation  in 
March,  1871.     In  1873,  M.  Thiers  resigned  the 
office  of  President  of  the  French  Repiiblic,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  re- 
signed in  1879,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Gr6vy. 
In  1887,  Sadi-Camot  was  chosen  president.    He 
was  assassinated  June  24,  1894.     His  successor 
was  M.  Casimir-Perier,  who  resigned  Januaiy  15. 
1895,  and  was  succeeded  by  M.  Francois  F^lix 
FaurCj  January  17,  1895.    President  Faure  was 
assassinated  in  1899,  and  his  successor  was  M. 
Loubet,  during  whose  administration  the  famous 
Dreyfus  case   was  reopened  and  disposed  of. 
M.  Armand  Falli^res  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency January   17,    1906,   in  succession  to  M. 
Loubet.     The  most  important  public  act  during 
his  incumbency  has  been  the  enforcenaent  of  the 
Separation  Law,  which  leaves  the  administration 
of  the  Church  of  France  in  its  own  hands,  rather 
than  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.     Serious  disturb- 
ances occurred  during  the  same  year  (1907)  in 
the  wine-growing  districts. 

French  Revolution^  The  First. 
From  May  5,  1789,  to  July  27,  1794.  Chief 
Leaders  of  the  First  French  Revolution:  Comte 
de  Mirabeau,  1?89-1791;  Danton,  from  the 
death  of  Mirabeau  to  1793;  Robespierre,  from 
June,  1793,  to  July  27,  1794.  Next  to  these 
three  were  St.  Just,  Couthon,  Marat,  Carrier, 
Hubert,  Santerre,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Roland, 
and  his  wife,  Brissot,  Bemave,  Siey^s,  Barras, 
Tallien,  etc. 

Great  Days  of  the  First  French  Revolution: 
June  17,  1789,  the  Tiers  Etat  constituted  itself 
into  the  "National  Assembly'';  June  20th,  the 
day  of  the  Jeu  de  PaumCf  when  the  Assembly 
took  an  oath  not  to  separate  till  it  had  given 
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France  a  constitution;  July  14th,  Storming  of 
the  Bastille;  October  5th  and  6th,  the  king  and 
National  Assembly  transferred  from  Versailles 
to  Paris.  This  closed  the  ancient  regime  of  the 
court.  June  20,  21,  1791,  flight  and  capture 
of  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family.     June  20, 

1792,  attack  on  the  Tuilenes  by  Santerre:  Au- 
gust 10th,  attack  on  the  Tuilenes  and  downfall 
of  the  monarchy;  September  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
massacre  of  the  state  prisoners.     January  21, 

1793,  Louis  XVI  jniillotined;  May  31st,  com- 
mencement of  the  Heiga  of  Terror;  June  2d,  the 
Girondists  proscribeo;  October  16th,  Marie 
Antoinette  guillotined;  October  31st,  the  Giron- 
dists guiUotmed.  April  5th,  1794,  downfall  of 
Danton*  July  27th,  downfall  of  Roberoierre. 

Frisians  or  Frisil  (later  called  Frisones). 
An  and^it  Germanic  people,  who  inhabited  the 
extreme  northwest  of  Cfermany,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  Ems,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  the  Roman  power  under  Drusus.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Franks,  and,  on  the  division 
of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  their  country  was 
divided  into  West  Frisian  (West  Friesland)  and 
East  Frisian  (East  Friesland).  The  language 
of  the  Friesians  is  intermediate  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Old  Norse.  Our  knowl- 
e(ke  of  the  old  Frisian  is  derived  from  certain 
coOections  of  laws;  as  the  "Asegabuch,"  com- 
jweed  about  1200;  the  "Brockmerbrief  "  in  the 
Thirteenth  Century;  the  "(Epnsiger  Domen," 
ahout  1300,  and  some  others. 

Frondey  a  name  given  to  a  revolt  in  France 
opposed  to  the  Court  of  Anne  of  Austria  and 
Mazarin  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
war  which  arose,  and  which  was  due  to  the  des- 
potism of  Mazaiin,  passed  through  two  phases; 
It  was  first  a  war  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
the  parliament,  called  the  Old  Fronde,  which 
lasted  from  1648  till  1649,  and  then  a  war  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles,  called  the  New  Fronde,  which 
lasted  till  1652,  when  the  revolt  was  crushed  by 
Turenne  to  the  triumph  of  the  royal  power. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  mimic  fights  with 
dings  in  which  the  boys  Of  Paris  frequently  in- 
dulged, and  which  even  went  so  far  as  to  beat  back 
at  tunes  the  civic  guard  sent  to  suppress. them. 

Garde  Nationale,  a  &;uard  of  armed 
citiaens  instituted  in  Paris,  July  13,  1789.  At 
first  it  numbered  48,000  men,  but  was  increased 
to  300,000  when  it  was  organized  throughout 
the  whole  country.  Marquis  de  Lafayette  was 
its  first  commander.  It  was  reorganized  by  the 
Directory  and  by  Napoleon,  and  again  under  the 
Bourbons  and  was  dissolved  in  1827.  Under 
Louis  Philippe  it  was  resuscitated  and  contrib- 
uted to  his  overthrow.  In  1851 ,  the  national  guard 
was  again  reor^nized,  but  in  1855  dissolved. 
In  1870,  the  national  guard  of  Paris  was  formed 
for  the  defense  of  the  city  against  the  Prussians. 
The  resbtance  of  a  section  of  the  guard  to  the 
<)ecree  of  disarmament  led  to  the  conununal 
war,  at  the  close  of  which  the  guard  was  de- 
clared dissolved  by  the  National  Assembly  ( 187 1 ). 

Geneva  Convention,  a  convention 
ngned  by  the  chief  Europeans  continental  powers 
in  1864,  providing  for  tne  succor  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  war.  It  has  since  been  ratified  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and 
about  forty  other  nations.    The  cluef  provisions 


are:  (1)  The  neutrality  of  ambulances  and 
military  hospitals.  (2)  The  personnel  of  such 
ambulances  and  hospitals,  including  sanitary 
officers  and  naval  and  military  chaplains,  to  be 
benefited  by  the  neutrality.  (3)  The  inhabit- 
ants of  a  country,  rendering  help  to  the  sick  and 
wounded,  are  to  be  respected  and  free  from  cap- 
ture. (4)  No  distinction  to  be  made  between 
the  sick  and  wounded,  on  account  of  nationality. 
(5)  A  flag  and  uniform  to  be  adopted,  and  an 
armlet  for  the  personnel  of  ambulances  and  hos- 

Sitals.  The  flag  and  armlet  to  consist  of  a  red 
ireek  cross  on  a  white  ground.  The  Turks  use 
a  red  crescent  in  place  of  the  cross.  Other  pro- 
visions have  since  been  added  intended  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  naval  combat,  and  cover 
cases  of  capture  and  sinking  of  vessels.  To 
carry  out  the  terms  of  this  convention,  the  Inter- 
national Society  for  the  Aid  of  the  Sick  and 
Wounded  has  been  organized,  with  conunittees 
in  the  chief  towns  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  It  first  played  an  important  part  in 
the  Franco-German  War,  every  nation  sending 
its  continent  of  ambulances,  surgeons,  etc.  In 
the  Spanish-American  War  the  Cuban  Central 
Reliei  Committee  used  the  Red  Cross  Society 
as  an* agency  in  the  distribution  of  relief. 

Georsrta*  Named  after  King  George  II. 
of  Eng;land.  Georgia  was  the  latest  settled  of 
the  tmrteen  colonies,  which  first  formed  the 
United  States.  The  country  was  originally 
included  in  the  charter  of  CTarolina.  In  1732 
the  territory  was  granted  to  a  corporation, 
which  sent  out  the  &st  colony  under  oir  James 
Oglethorpe  the  same  year.  In  1733  Savannah 
was  founded.  General  Oglethorpe  conmianded 
the  forces  of  Carolina  and  Georgia  in  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  St.  Augustine 
in  1739.  In  1752,  Geor^a  became  a  royal 
government  under  regulations  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  colonies.  During  the  Revolution 
Georgia  was  overnm  by  the  British,  and 
Savannah  captured  in  1778.  The  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  was  ratified  January  2, 
1788.  The  State  seceded  January  19,  1861. 
The  principal  military  events  were  those  about 
Atlanta,  resulting  in  its  evacuation,  and  Sher- 
man's March  to  the  Sea,  all  in  1864.  Georgia 
was  formally  readmitted  to  the  Union  July  15, 
1870.  An  International  Cotton  Exposition  was 
held  at  Atlanta  in  1881,  which  gave  a  pronounced 
impulse  to  that  industry  in  the  South.  The 
State  enacted  a  law  in  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  1907. 

Germany.  After  the  gradual  retirement 
of  the  Romans  from  Germany  the  country 
became  divided  into  petty  states  and  govern- 
ments, where  the  influence  of  France  was  soon 
made  apparent  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
asserting  supremacy  over  the  whole  of  the  west 
of  Germany.  Charlemagne,  extending  his  con- 
quests from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Alps,  and 
from  the  Rhine  to  Hungary,  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  long  line  of  emperors  and  kings  who 
occupied  the  German  throne  for  upward  of 
1,000  years.  On  the  extinction,  in  911,  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty,  the  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  abbots  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right 
of  electing  their  sovereign,  who  could  not,  how- 
ever, assume  the  imperial  title  till  he  was  crowned 
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by  the  pope.  At  this  period  there  were  in  Ger- 
many five  nations  —  the  Franks,  Saxons,  Bava- 
rians, Swabians,  and  Lorrainers.  Their  choice 
of  a  ruler  fell  upon  the  Count  of  Franconia,  who, 
under  the  title  of  Conrad  I.,  reigned  King  of 
Gennauy  from  911-18.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Henry.  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  gained  conquests 
over  tne  Danes,  Slavs,  and  Ma^ars,  which  was 
confirmed  and  extended  by  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Otho  I.  (936-73),  who  carried  the  boun- 
daries of  the  empire  beyond  the  Elbe  and  Saale. 
In  1039-56  Henry  III.  extended  German 
supremacy  over  Hungary.  In  1125  the  male 
line  of  the  Franconian  dvnasty  became  extinct 
by  the  death  of  Henrjr  V. ;  Lothaire  of  Saxony 
occupied  the  throne  till  1138,  when  the  reins  of 
power  were  assumed  by  Conrad  III.,  Duke  of 
Franconia,  in  whose  reign  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  began.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Hohenstauffen  dynasty.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  famous  Frederick  I.,  sur- 
named  Barbarossa,  who,  with  the  flower  of  his 
chivalry,  perished  in  the  Crusades.  In  1273 
Rudolf  I.,  the  first  of  the  Habsburg  line,  which 
still  reigns  in  Austria,  began  his  reign,  and 
restored  order  by  destroying  the  strongholds  of 
the  nobles.  For  the  next  200  years,  counting 
from  1292,  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Adolph- 
phus,  the  history  of  the  German  Empire  pre- 
sents few  features  of  interest.  In  1493  Maxi- 
milian I.,  succeeded  his  father,  Frederick  III., 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Bureundy,  and  became,  consequently,  involved 
in  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  while  his 
opposition  to  the  reformed  faith  preached  by 
Luther  embittered  the  religious  differences 
which  marked  the  close  of  his  reign.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  V.,  who,  although  opposed 
to  the  Reformation,  left  the  princes  of  Germany 
to  settle  their  religious  differenpes  among  them- 
selves, and  to  quell  the  insurrection  of  the  peas- 
ants in  1525,  which  threatened  to  undermine 
society.  He  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  in  1556,  who  granted  entire  toleration 
to  the  Protestants.  Ferainand's  reign  was  dis- 
turbed by  domestic  and  foreign  aggressions. 
Anarchv,  both  civil  and  religious,  now  obtained 
in  his  dominions  to  such  an  extent  as  to  culmi- 
nate in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  closed 
under  Ferdinand  III.  bjr  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, 1648.  This  terrible  war  depopulated 
the  rural  districts  of  Germany,  destroyed  its 
commerce,  crippled  the  powers  of  the  emperors, 
burdened  the  people  witn  taxes,  and  cut  up  the 
empire  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states,  whose 
rulers  exercised  almost  absolute  power.  The 
male  line  of  the  Habsburg  dynasty  expired  with 
Charles  VI.,  1740.  The  reign  of  this  potentate 
and  that  of  his  predecessor,  Joseph  I.,  were 
signalized  by  the  victories  won  by  the  imperialist 
general.  Prince  Eugene,  and  Marlborough,  over 
the  French.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War 
Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  maintained  his 
character  for  skillful  generalship  at  the  expense 
of  Austria.  During  the  life- time  of  Maria  Theresa 
she  retained  her  authority  over  all  the  Christian 
states,  but  on  her  death  her  son,  Joseph  II.,  was 
little  more  than  nominal  sovereign.  In  1792 
Francis  II.  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany; 
in  1804  he  assumed  the  title  Francis  I.  Emperor 


of  Austria:  in  1806  he  resigned  the  Geiman 
crown  and  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of 
Austria,  having  suffered  a  series  of  defeats  by  the 
armies  of  the  French  Republic.  From  this 
period  till  1814-15  German v  was  almost  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  Napoleon,  who  deposed  the  estab- 
lished sovereigns,  and  dismembered  the  states 
in  the  interest  of  his  own  favorites.  Of  the  300 
states  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  there 
remained  only  forty  —  a  number  subsequently 
reduced  to  thirty-five.  The  Diet  was  now  reor- 
ganized by  all  the  allied  states  as  the  legislature 
and  Executive  organ  of  the  Confederation.  The 
French  Revolution  of  1830  reacted  sufficiently 
to  constrain  the  rulers  of  some  of  the  German 
states  to  ^ve  written  constitutions  to  their  sub- 
jects. This  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  so  that  in  1848,  by 
open  insurrectionary  movements  was  compelled 
the  convocation,  by  a  provisional  self-consti- 
tuted assembly,  of  a  national  congress  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  The  Archduke  John 
of  Austria  was  electecl  vicar  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized government,  but  his  action  embarrassed 
the  progressive  tendencies  of  parliament  and 
dampened  the  hopes  of  the  progressionists.  The 
refu^  of  the  Kln^  of  Prussia  to  accept  the 
imperial  crown  which  was  offered  him  by  the 
parliament  was  followed  by  a  provisional  regency 
of  the  empire;  but  as  tnere  was  no  cohesion 
amon^  the  members  of  the  parliament,  and  as 
Austna  had  been  shut  out  from  the  German 
Confederation  by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  the 
assembly  soon  lapsed  into  anarchy,  which  led  to 
its  dissolution.  In  1850  the  Diet  was  restored 
by  Austria  and  Prussia.  In  1859  the  whole 
federal  army  was  mobilized,  and  the  Prussian 
prince  regent  made  commander-in-chief.  There 
IS  little  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  the  German 
people,  as  distinguished  from  the  princes  and 
bureaucracy,  has,  in  recent  times  at  least,  been 
in  favor  of  the  purely  German  Prussia  as  their 
leader  rather  than  Austria,  the  great  mass  of 
whose  population  are  Slavs  and  Magyars.  And 
when  the  Parliament  of  Frankfurt,  in  1850, 
offered  the  iinperial  crown  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
the  unity  of  Germany  might  have  been  secured 
without  bloodshed  had  the  monarch  been  resolute, 
or  had  he  had  a  Bismarck  for  his  adviser.  But 
that  opportunity  being  let  slip,  and  the  incubus 
of  the  Bund  being  restored,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  knot  must  be  cut  by  the  sword.  By  the 
treaty  of  Gastein,  Austria  and  Prussia  agreed  to 
a  joint  occupation  of  the  Elbe  duchies;  but  to 
prevent  collision  it  was  judged  prudent  that 
Austria  should  occupy  Holstein  and  Prussia 
Sleswick.  Already  a  difference  of  policy  had 
begim  to  show  itself;  Prussia  was  believed  to 
have  the  intention  of  annexing  the  duchies, 
while  Austria  began  to  favor  the  claims  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  and  wished  to  refer 
the  disposal  of  the  matter  to  the  Bund.  At  this 
crisis  England,  France,  and  Russia  invited  the 
disputants  to  a  conference.  Prussia  and  Italy 
readily  consented;  but  nothing  came  of  it, 
through  the  obstinate  pride  of  Austria,  who 
would  not  allow  her  ix>sition  in  Italy  to  be  even 
taken  into  consideration.  In  the  sitting  of  t^ 
German  Diet,  June  1,  1866,  Austria,  disregarding 
the  Convention  of  Gastein,   placed  the   whcde 
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matter  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bund,  and  then 
proceeded  to  convoke  the  states  of  Holstein 
"to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  future  desti- 
nation of  the  duchy."  Prussia  protested 
a^kinst  this  as  an  insult  and  a  violation  of  treaty, 
lie  Prussians  lost  no  time^  war  was  declared 
against  Austria,  and,  followmg  the  example  set 
by  Frederick  the  Great,  the  trooi>s  inunediately 
b^an  to  march  into  Bohemia,  invadinjy;  it  at 
no  less  than  three  several  points.  This  brief 
war  ended  in  the  utter  defeat  of  Austria,  and  also 
in  the  restoration  of  Venetia  to  Italy.  In  1870 
the  famous  Franco-Prussian  War  opened,  to  the 
utter  humiliation  of  the  French  arms,  and  the 
cession  of  Alsace  and  German-Lorraine,  62,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  to  the  Germans, 
together  with  the  payment  of  5,000,000,000 
fraiu»  as  additional  mdemnity  for  the  expense 
of  the  war.  The  Germanic  Empire,  recon- 
structed in  1870,  as  a  result  of  this  fierce  con- 
flict, grew  out  of  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation, established  in  1866.  by  treaties  between 
the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  governments  of 
Bavaria,  WGrtembere,  Baden,  and  Hesse, 
ratified  by  the  Diet  of  north  Germany,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1870.  The  legislative  power  of  the 
empire  is  vested  in  a  Federal  Council  represent- 
ing the  twenty-five  states  of  which  the  Confed-  i 
eration  is  composed.  Prussia  has  seventeen 
votes,  Bavaria  six,  WUrtembeig  four,  Saxony 
four,  Baden  three,  Hesse  three,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  two,  Bnmswick  two,  and  the  rest  of 
the  states  one  vote  each,  the  total  number  being 
fifty-eight.  The  executive  is  intrusted  to  the 
emperor  and  a  ministry  selected  by  him  and 
preaded  over  by  the  chancellor  of  the  empire; 
ministers  are  responsible  to  the  emperor  only. 
On  January  18,  1871,  King  William  of  Pruseaa 
proclaimed  his  assumption  of  the  imperial  power 
tor  himself  and  his  successors.  Whatever  spirit 
of  opposition  there  mav  have  been  on  the  part 
of  tne  antagonists  of  the  supremacy  of  Prussia 
was  smothered  in  the  general  acclamations  of 
triumph.  He  died  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Frederick  William  (Frederic  III.),  who, 
however,  only  reigned  three  months,  dying  the 
same  year  of  a  throat  affection.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  William,  as  William  II.  The  ; 
early  years  of  the  present  emperor's  reign  were 
marked  by  the  rise  of  the  Social  Democrats,  the 
formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance  (consisting  of 
Gennany,  Austria-Himgary,  and  Italy);  the 
acQuisition,  since  1884,  of  foreign  dependencies 
and  spheres  of  influence,  and  the  retirement  of 
Bismarck  in  1890.  In  1908.  the  emperor  ac- 
quired a  royal  residence  in  the  island  of  Corfu, 
whose  climate  it  is  thought,  will  alleviate  a 
throat  trouble  to  which  his  majesty  has  been 
subject  for  some  years. 

Gettysburg^,  Battle  of  9  fought  July  1-3, 
1883,  between  the  Union  Army  under  General 
Meade,  and  the  Confederates  under  General 
Lee.  During  May  the  armies  lay  fronting  each 
other  upon  tne  Kappahannock.  Early  in  June 
Ue  beean  his  movement  for  the  invasion  of 
Pennflylvania,  crossing  the  Potomac  on  the  24th 
and  25th,  and  reaching  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  on 
the  27th.  General  Hooker,  then  in  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  moved  in  the  same 
general  direction,  but  on  the  28th  was  relieved, 


and  the  command  given  to  Meade.  In  order 
to  prevent  his  communications  from  being 
severed,  Lee  turned  back  toward  Gettysburg  to 
give  battle.  Meade  had  intended  to  give  battle  at 
a  spot  several  miles  from  Gettysburg,  near  which 
was,  however,  a  small  portion  of  his  army.  This 
came  into  collision  a  little  before  noon,  Julv  1st, 
with  the  advance  of  Lee,  and  was  forced  back, 
taking  up  a  strong  position  on  Cemeterv  Hill, 
in  the  rear  of  Gettysburg.  Hancock,  wno  had 
been  sent  forward  to  examine  the  position, 
reported  that  Gettysburg  was  the  place  at  which 
to  receive  the  Confederate  attack,  and  Meade 
hurried  his  whole  force  to  that  point.  The 
action  on  the  second  day,  July  2d,  began  about 
noon  with  an  attempt  made  bv  Lee  to  seize 
Round  Top,  a  rocky  nill  from  which  the  Union 
position  could  be  enfiladed.  When  this  day's 
fighting  closed  Lee  was  convinced  that  he  had 
greatly  the  advantage,  and  he  resolved  to  press 
It  the  next  day.  On  the  morning  of  July  3d,  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  the  extreme  Union 
right,  but  repelled.  The  main  attack  on  the 
center  was  preluded  by  a  cannonade  from  150 
^ns,  which  was  replied  to  by  eighty,  little 
injury  being  inflicted  by  either  side.  About 
noon  the  Union  fire  was  slackened  in  order  to 
cool  the  guns,  and  Lee,  thinking  that  the  batte- 
ries were  silenced,  launched  a  column  of  15,000 
or  18,000  against  the  Union  lines.  Some  of  this 
column  actually  surmounted  the  low  works,  and 
a  brief  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued.  But  the 
column  was  practically  annihilated,  only  a  small 
portion  escaping  death  or  capture.  The  forces 
on  each  side  were  probably  about  80,000,  though 
all  were  not  really  engaged.  No  official  report 
of  the  Confederate  loss  was  ever  published;  the 
best  estimates  put  it  at  about  18,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  13,600  missing,  most  of  them 
prisoners.  The  Union  loss  was  23,187,  16,543 
of  whom  were  killed  and  wounded. 

Ghibelllnes  (gtb'^-Um),  The  name  of  a 
celebrated  political  faction  which  existed  in  Italy 
during  the  Thirteenth  Century  and  sprung  out  of 
the  disputed  succession  to  the  imperial  throne  of 
Germany,  vacated  in  1137  by  the  death  of 
Lothaire  II.  Conrad  of  Honenstauffen,  his 
elected  successor,  found  his  claim  disputed  by 
Henry  of  Guelph  (sumamed  the  Proud),  Duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  At  the  latter's  death 
his  pretentions  became  personified  in  his  son 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose 
adher^ts  called  themselves  Guelphs  after  his 
patronymic,  in  dbtinction  from  the  GhibeUineSf 
who  derived  their  cognomen  from  Conrad's 
lordship  of  Weiblingenf  1140.  Their  feud  after 
a  while  extended  to  Italy,  over  which  the  German 
emperors  claimed  supremacy^  against  the  popes; 
the  Gttelphs  becoming  there  the  supporters  of 
the  latter.  This  strife  did  not  terminate  until 
the  French  invasion  of  Charles  VIII.  in  1495. 

Girondists  (jir-ron'dists)^  the  name  given 
to  the  moderate  Republicans  in  the  first  French 
Revolution.  The  name  was  derived  from  the 
department  of  Gironde,  which  chose  for  its  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Le^slative  Assembly  five  men 
who  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
oratory,  and  who,  being  joined  by  Condorcet, 
Brissot,  and  the  moderate  Republicans  who  were 
the  adherents  of  Roland,   formed  a  powerful 
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Conservative  party.  They  fell  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  and  most  of  them  perished  on  the 
scaffold. 

Gladiators  9  in  Ancient  Romef  professional 
combatants,  who  fought  in  the  arena  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  They  were  at  first 
slaves,  prisoners,  or  convicts;  but  afterwards 
freemen  fought  in  the  arena,  either  for  hire  or 
from  choice.  When  a  gladiator  was  severely 
wounded,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  fight  any  longer, 
his  antagonist  stood  over  him  with  his  sword 
lifted,  and  looked  up  to  the  assembly  for  its  fiat. 
If  the  majority  turned  their  thumbs  downwards, 
that  was  the  signal  of  death.  The  practice  was 
defended,  even  oy  Cicero,  as  serving  to  keep  up 
a  martial  spirit  and  a  contempt  of  death  among 
the  people.  Constantine  pronibited  gladiators^ 
fights  by  an  edict  (A.  D.  325),  but  the  practice 
was  not  wholly  extinct  till  the  time  of  Theodoric 
(A.  D.  500). 

God's  Truce,  or  The  Truce  of  God* 
A  singular  institution  of  the  Middle  A^,  which 
originated  in  a  council  assembled  at  Limoges  at 
the  end  of  the  Tenth  Century,  and  in  the  council 
of  Orleans,  1016.  It  consisted  in  the  suspension 
for  a  stated  time,  and  at  stated  seasons  and  festi- 
vals, of  that  right  of  private  feud  for  the  redress 
of  wrongs,  which,  under  certain  conditions,  was 
recognized  by  mediaeval  law  or  usage.  It  pre- 
vail^ chiefly  in  France  and  the  German  Empire ; 
and  fell  gradually  into  disuse  when  the  right  of 
private  redress  was  restricted,  and  at  last  en- 
tirely abolished  by  laws. 

Goths.  A  powerful  German  people,  who 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Prussian  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  but  after- 
wards migrated  south.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  Third  Century  we  find  them  separated  into 
two  great  divisions,  the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern 
Goths,  and  the  Visigoths  or  Western  Goths. 
The  former  were  settl^  in  Mcesia  and  Pannonia, 
while  the  latter  remained  north  of  the  Danube. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century,  the  Visi- 
goths, under  their  King  Alaric,  invaded  Italy, 
and  took  and  plundered  Rome  (A.  D.  410).  A 
few  years  later  they  settled  in  tne  southwest  of 
Gaul,  and  thence  invaded  Spain,  where  they 
founded  a  kingdom  which  lasted  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  Meantime,  the  Ostrogoths  ex- 
tended their  dominion  almost  up  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  and,  under  their  King  Theodoric 
(A  D.  489)  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Italy.  Their  dominion  over  Italy  lasted,  how- 
ever, only  till  554,  when  it  was  overthrown  by 
Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian.  From  this 
time,  the  Goths  figure  no  longer  in  Western 
Europe,  except  in  Spain,  from  which  they  were 
finally  driven  by  the  Arabs.  But  their  name 
was  perpetuated  long  after  in  Scandinavia, 
where  a  Kingdom  of  Gothia  existed  till  1161, 
when  it  was  absorbed  in  that  of  Sweden.  Of 
Gothic  literatuTOj  in  the  Gothic  language,  we 
have  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  by  Ulphi- 
las,  which  belongs  to  the  Fourth  Century,  and 
some  other  religious  writings  and  fragments. 

Greece.    Prior  to  the  first  recoiled  Olym- 

Eiad,  B.  C.  776,  little  is  certain  in  Greek  history, 
onjg  anterior  to  this  the  country  had  been  in- 
habited, but  fact  and  fable  are  so  mingled  in 
the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  that  it 


is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the 
false.  Starting,  then,  from  the  period  above 
indicated,  we  shall  give  a  brief  r^sunU  of  the 
chief  historic  events  up  to  the  conquest  of  Greece 
by  the  Turks  in  1456  A.  D. —  Olympic  Game? 
revived  at  Elis,  884  B.  C;  the  first  Olympiad 
dates  from  776  B.  C;  the  Messenian  Wars  oc- 
curred from  743-669;  the  first  sea-fi^ht  on  rec- 
ord, between  the  Corinthians  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Corcyra,  664;  Byzantium  built,  657;  the 
seven  sages  of  Greece  (Solon,  Periander,  Pitta- 
cus,  Chilo,  Thales,  Cleobulus,  and  Bias)  flourished 
about  593;  Persian  conquests  in  Ionia  occurred 
in  544;  Sybaris  in  Magna  Grsecia  destroyed,  and 
100,000  Crotonians  under  Milo  defeat  300,000 
Sybarites,  508;  Sardis  burned  by  the  Greeks, 
which  causes  an  invasion  by  the  Persians,  504 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  are  conquered,  496, 
Athens  and  Sparta  defy  the  Persians,  490;  the 
Persians  are  defeated  at  Marathon,  491 ;  Xerxes 
invades  Greece,  but  is  repulsed  at  ThermopyUe 
by  Leonidas,  480;  battle  of  Salamis  occurs,  480: 
Mardonius  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Plataea,  and 
the  Persian  fleet  is  destroyed  at  Mycale,  479; 
battle  of  Eurymedon,  which  ends  the  Persian 
War,  466;  Athens  attempts  to  obtain  an  ascend- 
ency over  the  rest  of  Greece,  459;  the  first 
''sacred  war"  begun,  448:  Corinth  and  Corcyra 
involved  in  war,  435,  whicn  leads  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  lasting  from  431-404;  the  Athenian 
expedition  to  Syracuse  ends  disastrously,  415- 
413;  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  under  Xenophon 
occurs,  400;  Socrates  dies,  399;  great  sea-fight 
at  Cnidas,  394;  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  3i87; 
Thebes  arrives  at  the  height  of  its  power  in 
Greece  between  the  years  370-360;  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  and  death  of  Epaminondas,  362; 
Philip  of  Macedon  reigns,  353;  the  sacred  war 
is  stopped  by  Philip,  who  captures  all  the  towns 
of  the  Phocsans,  348;  battle  of  Chseroneia,  338; 
Alexander  enters  Greece,  conquers  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  destroys  Thebes,  335;  he  conquers 
the  Persian  Empire,  334-331;  Greece  invaded 
by  the  Gauls,  280;  they  are  defeated  at  Delpiu, 
279;  and  finally  expelled,  277;  internal  feuds 
lead  to  interference  by  the  Romans,  200;  Mum- 
mius  conquers  Greece,  and  makes  it  a  Roman 
province,  147-146.  Under  Augustus  and  Had- 
rian Greece  was  prosperous,  122-133  A-  D.: 
Alaric  invades  Greece,  396;  it  is  plundered  ana 
ravaged  by  the  Normans  from  Sicily,  1146; 
conquered  by  the  Latins,  1204 ;  the  Turks  under 
Mohammed  II.  conquer  Athens  and  part  of 
Greece,  1456;  thence,  till  1822,  the  country  was 
a  province  of  Turkey.  The  revolt  of  the  Greeks 
from  Turkish  rule  took  place  March  6,  1^1, 
under  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  and  on  January  1, 
1822,  they  declared  their  independence.  In  1825, 
the  Turks  partially  reoccupied  the  country,  but 
were  finally  forced  to  evacuate  in  1828.  At  last. 
on  February  3,  1830,  a  protocol  of  the  allied 
powers  declared  the  independence  of  Greece, 
which  was  recognized  by  the  Porte  on  the  25th  of 
April,  of  this  year.  Tiie  crown  was  ofifered  to 
,  Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  when  he  re- 
fused it,  to  Otho,  a  young  prince  of  Bavaria,  who 
!  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Hellenes  at  Nauplia 
in  1832.  But  his  arbitrary  measures,  and  the 
preponderance  which  he  gave  to  Germans  in  the 
government,  made  him  unpopular,  and,  although 
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after  a  rebellion  in  1843,  a  constitution  was  drawn 
up,  he  was  compelled  by  another  rebellion  in  1862 
to  abdicate.  A  provisional  government  was  then 
set  up  at  Athens,  and  the  National  Assembly 
offered  the  vacant  throne  in  succession  to  Prince 
Alfred  of  England  and  Prince  William  Qeorg^  of 
Denmark.  Tne  latter  accepted  it,  and  on  March 
30,  1863,  was  proclaimed  as  Kinff  Georee  I. 
In  1864,  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  had  hitherto 
formed  an  independent  republic  under  the 
protection  of  Britain,  were  annexed  to  Greece. 

From  the  first,  Greece  has  sought  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  its  frontier  northwaras,  so 
as  to  include  the  large  Greek  population  in 
Thessaly  and  Epirus.  In  January,  1878,  after 
the  fall  of  Plevna,  Greek  troops  were  moved 
into  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  but  were  withdrawn 
on  the  remonstrance  of  Britain.  The  promises 
held  out  to  Greece  b^  the  Berlin  Congress  were 
in  danger  of  being  withdrawn,  but  the  persist- 
ence of  Greece  led,  in  1881,  to  the  cession  to  her 
of  Thessaly  and  part  of  Epirus,  or  about  one- 
third  less  than  the  territory  promised  at  Berlin. 
The  situation,  however,  always  remained  some- 
what strained.  The  union  of  Eastern  Rumelia 
with  Bulgaria,  in  1885,  gave  rise  to  a  demand, 
for  a  rectification  of  frontiers,  and  war  with 
Turkey  was  onlv  prevented  by  the  great  powers, 
who  enforced  the  reduction  of  the  Greek  army 
to  a  peace  footing  by  blockading  the  Greek  ports. 
The  same  occurred  in  1896,  when  war  was  de- 
clared against  Turkey  on  the  people  of  Crete 
demanding  their  rieht  to  become  a  portion  of 
Grecian  territory.  The  result  was  disastrous  to 
their  aspirations,  Turkey  pouring  troops  into 
Thessaly  and  defeating  the  Greek  troops.  The 
incompetency  of  the  Greek  generals  was  notori- 
ous in  the  nation.  Prince  Georee  of  Greece  being 
held  as  mainly  responsible.  In  1904,  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  kingdom  was  reorganized, 
providing  for  an  increased  army  and  new 
amiament. 

Gunpowder  Plot,  The.  The  name  given 
to  a  conspiracy  projected  by  Guy  Fawkes  and 
some  revolutionary  associates  against  James 
I.  and  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  with  a  design  to  their  destruction 
by  undermining  the  building  in  which  they  were 
expected  to  assemble,  |)lacing  there  chaises  of 
gunpowder,  and  firing  the  same,  November  5, 
1605.  The  plot,  however,  proved  abortive,  and 
the  conspirators  met  thepenalty  of  their  crime. 

Hanse  Towns*  Tne  name  given  to  cei^ 
tain  towns  in  Germany,  so  call^  from  the 
Hanseatic  League,  which  was  formed  in  1241, 
for  the  protection  of  the  ports  against  the  piracies 
of  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  At  first  the  League 
consisted  only  of  towns  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Baltic;  but  it  became  so  powerful,  and 
exercised  so  many  privileges,  that  ultimately  it 
included  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
The  League  consisted,  in  1370,  of  sixty-six  cities 
and  forty-four  confederate  towns.  The  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  Germany  (1618-48)  broke  up 
the  association,  which  had  already  begim  to 
decline  in  the  preceding  century.  The  only 
towns  now  known  as  Hanse  Towns  are  Ham- 
burg, Lobeck,  and  Bremen;  and  in  their  case 
the  name  has  no  significance,  except  so  far  as 
it  indicates  that  they  are  still  free  cities. 


Habsburgr,  or  Hapsburg  (properly 
Habichtsbui^  or  Habsburg,  the  hawk's  castle). 
A  small  place  in  the  Swiss  Canton  of  Aargau,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aar.  The  castle  was  built 
about  1027  by  Bishop  Werner  of  Strassburg. 
Werner  II.,  who  died  in  1096,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Count  of 
Habsbunz.  After  the  death,  about  1232,  of 
Rudolf  II.,  the  family  divided  into  two  branches 
the  founder  of  one  of  which  was  Albert  IV. 
In  1273,  Rudolf,  son  of  Albert  IV.,  was  chosen 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  from  him  descended 
the  series  of  Austrian  monarehs,  all  of  the  Habs- 
bui^  male  line,  down  to  Charles  IV.  inclusive. 
After  that  the  dynasty,  by  the  marriage  of 
Maria  Theresa  to  Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine, 
became  the  Habsburg-Lorrame.  Francis  II.. 
the  third  of  this  line,  was  the  last  of  the  so-called 
''Holy  Roman  Emperors,"  this  old  title  being 
changed  by  him  for  that  of  Emperor  of  Austria. 
From  the  Emperor  Rudolf  was  also  descended 
a  Spanish  Dynasty  which  began  with  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  (Charles  I.  of  Spain),  and 
terminated  with  Charles  II.  in  1700.  The  castle 
of  Habsburg  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Wulpels- 
berg.  In  1881  the  Austrians  proposed  to  pur- 
chase the  castle  of  Habsburg  ana  give  it  as  a 

I  wedding  gift  to  the  Crown-prince  of  Austria; 

I  but  the  people  of  Aargau  refused  to  hear  of  the 
sale. 

I     Helvetil*    A  powerful  Celtic  people,  who 

I  dwelt  in  what  is  now  the  west  of  Switzerland. 
Their  chief  town   was   AverUicum.    About   58 

:  B.  C.  they  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Orgetorix, 
one  of  their  chiefs,  .to  migrate  from  their  country 

j  with  their  wives  and  cnildren,  and  to  seek  a 
new  home  in  Gaul.     They  were,  however,  de- 

'  feated  by  Csesar,  and  driven  back  into  their  own 
territories,  which  became  thenceforth  a  Roman 
colony.  In  the  conmiotions  that  followed  the 
death  of  Nero  (A.  D.  63)  they  were  almost 
extirpated. 

Holland*  Was  an  independent  country 
from  863  to  1433;  when  Philippe  of  Burgundy 
united  it  to  his  vast  estates.  In  1477,  Mary  of 
Burgundy  married  Maximilian,  and  Holland, 
with  many  other  estates,  was  united  to  Austria. 
After  Karl  V.  it  passed  into  the  Spanish  branch 
of  the  house,  and  in  1523,  under  the  influence  of 
Luther,  it  became  Protestant.  In  1579,  Holland 
united  with  six  other  provinces  in  the  "  Union  of 
Utrecht,"  threw  ofif  tne  Spanish  yoke,  and  be- 
came a  republic,  called  "The  Seven  Provinces," 
with  William  of  Orange  as  stadtholder.  In  1621, 
Holland  was  united  to  France.  In  1806,  it  was 
erected  into  the  Kingdom  of  Holland  by  Napo- 
leon I.  and  given  to  his  brother,  Louis  Bonaparte. 
In  1810,  it  was  again  united  to  France,  but  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  (1814)  it  was  united  to 
Belgium  and  formed  "The  Kingdom  of  the 
Netheriands."  In  1830,  Holland  and  Belgium 
were  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  called  the 
"Kingdom  of  Holland"  and  the  "Kingdom  of 
Belgium " ;  the  King  of  Holland  still  calls  him- 
self the  "King  of  the  Netherlands."  See 
"Netherlands." 

Holy  Alliance.  The  name  ^ven  to  a 
treatjr  between  the  Emperors  of  Russia  and 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  ratified  in  Paris 
after  the  fall  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  (Septem- 
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ber  26, 1815),  the  object  of  which  was  professedly  Philippe  answered,  if  the  mother  was  cut  off, 
to  pledge  the  respective  monarchs  to  conduct  ^  the  son  was  cut  off  also.  On  this  dispute  began 
their  reGitions  to  each  other  under  the  guidance  '  the  war  which  lasted  above  a  centur^r. 
of  Christian  principles,  but  really  to  pledge  each  Hungary.  The  Magyars,  an  Asiatic  people 
other  to  the  maintenance  of  their  respective  of  Turaman  race,  allied  to  the  Finns  and  the 
dynasties.  By  the  terms  of  this  alliance,  no '  Turks,  dwelt  in  what  is  now  Southern  Russia 
member  of  thie  family  of  Napoleon  was  ever  to  before  they  descended  under  Arpdd  into  the 
occupy  a  European  throne.  plain  of  the  Danube,  towards  the  end  of  the 

Moly  Roman  Empire^  The.  The  Ninth  Century,  and  con<)uered  the  whole  of 
western  part  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  which  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  During  the  6rst 
was  severed  from  the  eastern  part  in  800,  and  I  half  of  the  Tenth  Century  their  invasions  and 


was  given  by  the  pope  to  Charlemagne,  who  was 
crowned  "Emperor  of  the  Romans."  When 
Charlemagne's  empire  was  divided,  Ludwie  the 
German  oecame  kaiser;  but  on  t^e  death 
of   Karl  the  Fat  the  title  fell  into  abeyance 


incursions  spread  terror  throughout  Germany, 
France,  ancf  Italy;  but  at  length  their  total 
defeat  by  Otho  1.  of  Germanjr  put  an  end  to 
their  maraudings,  and  under  their  native  dynasty 
of  Arpdds  they  settled  down  to  learn  agriculture 


for  seventy  years.     In  962,  John  XII.  cave  the  and  the  arts  of  peace.    Stephen  I.  (997-1030) 

title  to  Otto  I.  the  Great,  and  changed  it  into  was  the  first  who  was  successful  in  extending 

"The  Holy  Roman  Empire."     Francis  II.  re-  Christianity  generally  amongst  the  Himgarians. 

nounced  the  titles  of  King  of  the  Romans  and  and  was  rewarded  by  a  crown  from  Pope  Syi- 

Emperor  of  the  Romans  in  1806,  and  Napoleon  vester  II.  and  with  the  title  of  apostolic  king 

added  the  Italian  states  to  France,  May,  1809.  ( 1000).    Stephen  encouraged  learning  and  litera- 

Home  Rule  Leagrue  (1870).  Projected  ture,  and  under  him  Latm  became  not  only  the 
by  Mr.  Butt,  who  stoutly  opposed  the  repeal  of ,  official  language  of  the  government,  but   the 

the  Union,  but  agitated  for  an  Irish  parliament  vehicle  of  Hungarian  civifization,  which  it  un- 
which  should  have  no  power  to  touch  upon .  fortunately  continued  to  be  for  the  next  800 
imperial  matters,  but  should  be  empowered  to ,  years.    In   1089  King  Ladislaus  extended  the 

deal  with  matters  of  Ireland  of  a  purely  local  boundaries   of   Hungry   by    the   conquest    of 

character.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Butt,  in  1879,  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  King  Coloman  by 

his  scheme  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Land  that  of  Dalmatia  in  1102.     During  the  Twelfth 

League,  and  their  watchword,  "  Ireland  for  the  Century  the  Hungarians  first  attained,  through 

Irish,"  meant  separation  from  Great  Britain.  French  connections,  a  certain  refinement  of  hfe 

The  term  Home  Rule  survived  the  death  of  Mr.  and  manners.  About  the  middle  of  the  Thir- 
Butt,  and  in  1866,  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  prime !  teenth  Century  King  Bela  induced  many  Ger- 

minister,  brought  in  a  bill  to  give  Ireland  Home  j  mans  to  settle  in  the  country  which  haa  been 

Rule,  and  exclude  Irish  members  from  West-  depopulated  by  the  Mongol   invasions.     With 

minster.    The  measure  broke  up  the  sreat  Whig  Andrew  III.  (1290-1301)  the  male  line  of  the 

party  imder  the  leadership  of  Lord  Hartington,  Arpdd  Dynasty  became  extinct,  and  the  royal 

supported  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  (a  Radical),  Mr.  dignity  now  became  purely  elective     Charies 

Goschen,    and   others,    who   called    themselves  Robert  of  Anjou  was  the  first  elected  (1309). 

Unionists,  and  joined  the  great  Tory  party  under  Louis  I.  (1342-82)  added  Poland,  Red  Russia, 

thegovemment  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Moldavia,  and  a  part  of  Servia,  to  his  kingdom. 

Hugruenots.     A  name  formerly  given  to  The  reign  of  Sigismund  (1387-1437),  who  was 

the  Protestants  in  France.    The  story  of  the  ;  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  is  interesting  from 

persecutions  of  the  Huguenots  is  one  of  the  sad-  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks  (1391), 

dest  in  history.     In   1561  they  took  up  arms  and    the    war   with    the    Hussites.    Sigismund 

aj^nst  their  persecutors;  and  the  struff^le  con-  introduced   various   reforms,    and   founded    an 

tinued  till  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  establismng  the  academy  at  Buda.    Matthias  Corvinus  (1458- 

rights  of  the  Protestants,  was  signed  by  Henry  90),  combining  the  talents  of  a  diplomatist  and 

of  Navarre,  April  13,  1598.    The  massacre  of  general,  was  equally  successful  a^tinst  his  ene- 

St.  Bartholomew  (in  which,  according  to  Sully,  mies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  is  even  yet  re- 

70,000  Huguenots,  including  women  and  chil-  membered  by  the  popular  mind  as  the  ideal  of 

dren,  were  murdered  throughout  the  kingdom  a  just  and  firm  ruler.     He  founded  a  universitv 

by  secret  orders  from  Charles  IX.,  at  the  insti-  at  Pressburg.     During  the  reigns  of  Ladislaus  if. 

gation  of  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medici)  began  (1490-1516)  and  Louis  II.  (1516-26)  the  rapacity 


on  the  nieht  of  the  festival,  August  24,  1572. 

Hundred    Years    War,    The    (1336- 
1431).     Between  England  and  France.     From 


of  the  magnates  and  domestic  troubles  brought 
the  power  of  Hungary  low,  and  the  battle  of 
Mohacs  (1526)  made  a  great  part  of  the  country 


Edward  III.  to  Joan  of  Arc.  The  origin  of  this '  a  Turkish  province  for  160  years.  The  rest  was 
long  war  was  Edward's  claim  to  the  Crown  of  left  in  dilute  between  Ferdinand  of  Austria 
France.  Philippe  le  Bel  left  three  sons,  all  of  and  John  Zapolya;  but  eventually,  by  the  help 
whom  died  without  male  issue,  and  the  nearest  of  the  Protestants,  passed  to  the  former,  and  haul 
male  heirs  were  Edward  III.  (who  was  the  since  remained  under  the  scepter  of  the  Habs- 
nephew  of  the  three  sons),  and  Philippe  de  burgs.  In  1866  Leopold  I.  took  Buda  and 
Valois  (their  cousin).  The  flaw  in  Eaward's  recovered  most  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
claim  the  Salic  law,  which  passed  over  women,  |  In  1724  Charles  VI.  secur^  by  the  Pramiatic 
and  Edward  owed  his  blooa  relationship  to  his  <  Sanction  the  Hun^rian  Crown  to  the  female 
mother.  Edward  maintained  that,  though  his  i  descendants  of  the  House  of  Habsburg,  and  the 
mother  was  cut  off,  beinj^  a  woman,  the  Salic  |  lovalty  of  the  Hungarians  to  his  daughter,  Maria 
law  could  not  apply  to  him,  being  a  man;   but  Theresa,  saved  the  dynasty  from  ruin.     Maria 
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Tberesa  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  Hun- 
gary by  the  promulgation  of  tne  rural  code  called 
Uroariuni,    and   by   the    formation   of   village 
schools.     On  the  advent  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion,  and  during  the  wars  which  ensued,  the 
Hungarians  once  more  played  a  prominent  part 
in  support  of  the  Habsburg  Crown.    Napoleon 
fell,  but  the  revolution  had  given  an  impetus  to 
ideas  of  national  and  popular  rights  which  the 
Hungarians,   long  stifled  under  the  Germanic 
traditions  and  tendencies  of  their  rulers,  were 
amonfst  the  first  to  feel.     For  a  time  Francis  I. 
and    Mettemich   stood   stiffly   out   against   all 
concesaons,  and  tried  to  govern  by  pure  abso- 
lutism, but  ended  b^  sununoning  in  1825  a  new 
diet.     The  diet  distinguished  itself  bjr  adopting 
the  Ma^ar  language  in  its  debates  instead  of 
the  Latin   to  which  it  had  been  accustomed. 
Succeeding  diets  in  1830  and  1832  made  new 
demands  m  the  direction  of  religious  equality, 
a  popular  suffrage,  and  abrogation  of  the  privi- 
l^es  of  the  nobles.     The  Austrian  Government 
attempted  to  repress  the  Hungarian  national 
movement  by  imprisoning  Dedk,  Kossuth^  and 
others  of  the  leaders.    The  struggle  continued 
till  1848,  when  the  French  Revomtion  of  that 
vear  gave  the  inipulse  for  a  similar  rising  in 
Vienna.     Prince  Mettemich  fled  to  London,  and 
the  Viennese  court  made  a  formal  concession  of 
all  important  demands;  but  these  had  no  sooner 
been  granted  than  the  government  begem  secretly 
to  work  against  their  being  put  in  operation. 
The  dependencies  of  the  Himgarian  Crown,  the 
Croats  and  the  Wallachiansof  Transylvania,  were 
privately  encouraged  to  revolt,  and  in  December 
of  the  same  year  an  Austrian  armv  took  the 
field  with  the  avowed  object  of  anninilating  the 
independence    of    Hungary;     but    a    series    of 
pitched  battles  resulted  on  the  whole  so  much 
m  favor  of  the  Hungarians  that  Austria  was 
obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Russia,  which  was 
at  once  granted.     After  a  heroic  stru^le  the 
Hungarians  had  to  succumb.    The  nation  was 
reduced  to  the  position  of  a  province,  and  some 
of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  soldiers  of  Hungary 
perished  on  the  scaffold.     But  the  struggle  was 
continued  by  the  Hungarians  in  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  agitation,  and  at  last,  when  the 
battle  of  Sadowa,  in   1866,  separated  Austria 
from  Germany,  Austria,  left  face  to  face  with  a 
nation   almost  as  powerful  and   numerous  as 
itself,    felt   compelled   to   submit.     In    1867   a 
separate    constitution    and    administration    for 
Hungary   was  decreed,  and  on  June  8th  the 
emperor  and  empress  were  crowned  king  and 
queen  of  Hungary  with  the  utmost  ponip,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  a  Hun^- 
rian  coronation.    The  dualism  of  the  Austnan 
Empire  was  thus  finally  constituted.     It  was 
indeed  but  the  partial  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  empire  was  a  hetero^neous  assemblage 
of  commumties  differing  widely  in  race,  lan- 
guage, social  habits  and  customs,  and  bound 
together  only  bv  the  accident  of  having  fallen 
to  the  House  of  Habsburg. 

Huns*  The  name  given  to  several  nomadic 
Scythian  tribes,  which  devastated  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  Fifth  Century.  They  inhabited 
the  }dains  of  Tartiuy,  near  the  boundaries  of 
China,  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era; 


and  they  were  known  to  the  Chinese  b^  the  name 
of  Hiongun,  and  also  Han.    It  was  m  order  to 

gut  a  stop  to  the  continual  aggressions  of  the 
[uns  that  the  great  wall  of  China  was  built; 
and  after  this  the  Huns  split  up  into  two  sepa- 
rate nations,  named  respectively  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  Huns.  The  first-mentioned 
of  these  gradually  went  west  to  the  Volga, 
where  they  encountered  the  Alanni,  whom  they 
defeated.  Here  the  Huns  remained  for  about 
two  centuries;  but,  under  the  Emperor  Valens, 
they  crossed  the  Bosphorus;  afterward  invading 
Rome,  under  their  leader  Attila.  After  the 
death  of  Attila  the  Huns  broke  up  into  separate 
tribes,  and  were  driven  back  by  the  Goths 
beyond  the  Tanais.  The  Hungarians  of  the 
present  day  are  the  descendants  of  Huns,  who 
once  more  immigrated  into  Europe. 

Hussites  (hiis'Uz).  The  followers  of  John 
Huss  {q.  v.),  who  avenged  his  death  by  one  of 
the  fiercest  and  most  san^inary  civil  wars  ever 
known.  They  took  the  field  imder  Ziska,  1418, 
gained  the  battle  of  Prague,  July  14,  1420,  and 
nearly  annihilated  the  Imperialists  at  Deutschs- 
brod,  January  8,  1422.  After  occupying  the 
whole  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  they  threatened 
Vienna,  and  in  1426  ^ned  the  victories  of 
Aussig  and  Mies.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  was 
at  lei^h  too  glad  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Hussites,  and  tne  Treaty  of  Iglau,  in  1436,  ter- 
minated hostilities  between  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant for  the  time  being. 

HyksoSy  They  or  Shepherd  Kings  of  Lower 
^SyP^*  ^  race  of  Arabs  which  invaded  ancient 
Egypt,  and  continued  dominant,  according  to 
Man^tno,  for  500  years,  but  according  to  others 
about  half  that  time  (B.  C.  1842-1591).    They 

I  formed  or  were  contemporary  with  the  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Dynasties  of  Upper 
Egypt.     Amdsis  drove  them  out  and  established 

I  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  in  Thebais,   contem- 

;  porary    with   the   Nineteenth   and   Twentieth. 

I  They  were  driven  from  the  Thebais  by  Tot- 
mosis  or  Thotmosis,  but  continued  to  hold  cer- 
tain cantons  of  Egvpt  long  afterwards.  It  is 
supposed  that  Abraham  went  to  Egypt  in  B.  C. 
1806,  while  the  Sixteenth  Dynasty  was  regnant; 
and  that  Joseph  was  viceroy  about  B.  C.  1713, 
in  the  same  dynasty. 

Idaho*  The  region  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  the  State  was  included  in  the  Louisiana 
Piirchase  of  1803.  Idaho  was  included  first  in 
Oregon  and  subsequently  in  Washington.  The 
first  settlement  of  consequence  was  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Mission,  which  was  established  in  1842. 
The  permanent  settlement  of  the  territory  did 
not  begin  imtil  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1860. 
Idaho  was  created  a  Territory  by  an  act  of 
Congress  March  3,  1863,  and  then  embraced 
the  present  State  of  Montana  and  nearly  all  of 
Wyoming.  It  was  admitted  to  statehood  July 
3,  1890. 

Illlnois*  The  name  is  derived  from  that 
of  an  Indian  tribe,  lUini,  signifying  superior 
men.  First  explored  in  1673  by  Marquette,  and 
in  1679  by  La  Salle.  French  settlements  were 
formed  at  Crevecceur,  Kaskaskia,  and  Cahokia 
in  1682.  With  the  subjugation  of  Canada,  in 
1763,  the  French  dominion  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi  became    English.     In    1783    Illinois   was 
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ceded  to  the  United  States  by  England  and 
became  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory  in  1787. 
After  the  successive  severance  of  Ohio  in  1800, 
of  Indiana  in  1805,  and  of  BfichjjKan  in  1809, 
the  remainder  of  the  Northwest  Territory  was 
reconstituted  as  Illinois  Territory,  then  embrac- 
ing Wisconsin  and  part  of  Minnesota.  On  De- 
cember 13,  1818,  Illmois  with  its  present  limits 
was  admitted  as  a  State,  bein^  the  ei^^th 
adopted  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  The 
early  history  was  an  unbroken  contest  with  the 
savages,  the  most  notable  incidents  being  the 
Fort  Dearborn  Massacre,  August  15,  1812,  and 
the  Black  Hawk  War,  1832  to  1844.  During 
the  last  half  century  Illinois  has  had  a  phenom- 
enal record  in  growth  and  progress. 

Incas.  A  Peruvian  Dynasty  (1130-1571) 
which  succeeded  the  Aymara  Dynasty,  and  was 
reigning  when  (in  1533)  Pizarro  conquered  Peru. 
The  Incas  called  themselves  descendants  of  the 
Sun.  The  first  Inca  was  Manco-Capac,  1130, 
and  his  successors  were  Sinchi-Roca,  Lloqui- 
YupanquL  Mayta-Capac,  Capac-Yupanqui,  Roca 
Yanuar-Huacac,  Viracocha,  Pachacutec,  Yapan- 
qui,  Tupac- Yupanqui,  Huayna-Capac,  Huascar, 
and  Atahualpa  (taken  prisoners  dv  the  Span- 
iards and  put  to  death  in  1533).  l\ipac-Amaru 
was  beheaded  in  1571. 

India*  The  country  was  entered  and  partly 
subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great.  About  126 
B.  C.  it  was  also  invaded  by  the  Tartars,  or 
Scythians  of  the  Greeks,  and  Sakas  of  the  Hindus. 
From  the  Tenth  to  the  Twelfth  Century  of  the 
Christian  era  the  Mohammedans  overran  and 
conquered  considerable  portions  of  Hindustan, 
and  subsequently  the  Mogul  Empire  was  formed. 
In  1493,  India  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  de 
Gama,  and  later  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
established  settlements  on  the  peninsula,  but 
the  former  never  acquired  more  than  a  paltry 
territory  on  the  west  coast,  and  the  latter  a  few 
commercial  factories.  The  French  influence  in 
India,  at  one  time  considerable,  also  yielded  to 
the  superior  enterprise  of  the  British,  and  finally 
the  French  relinquished  the  field.  In  1625,  the 
first  English  settlement  was  made  by  a  company 
of  merchants  in  a  small  spot  of  the  Coromandel 
coast,  of  five  square  miles,  transferred  in  1653 
to  Madras.  A  short  time  previous  a  settlement 
had  also  been  obtained  at  Hooghly,  which  after- 
ward became  the  Calcutta  station.  In  1687, 
Bombay  was  erected  into  a  presidency.  In 
1773,  by  act  of  the  British  Legislature,  the  three 
provinces  were  placed  under  the  administration 
of  a  governor-general,  and  Calcutta  was  made 
the  seat  of  a  siipreme  court  of  judicature,  the 
presidenceis  of  Madras  and  Bombay  being  made 
subordinate  to  that  of  Bengal.  Hitherto  the 
affairs  of  India  had  been  managed  by  the  East 
India  Company,  but  in  1784  a  board  of  control 
was  appointed  by  the  government,  the  president 
of  which  became  secretary  of  state  for  India. 
From  the  year  1750,  when  the  warlike  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  commenced  under  Lord  Clive, 
a  succession  of  conquests,  almost  forced  upon 
the  British  contrary  to  their  inclinations, 
have  now  placed  nearly  all  India  under  their 
sway.  The  CJourt  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  (Company  have  the  power  of  electing 
the  governor-general,  subject  to  the  approval 


of  the  government,  and  they  have  also  the 
power  of  his  reoalL  The  company  also  held 
the  patronage  of  other  appointments  till  the 
expiry  of  the  act  in  1854;  but  in  1833  their 
exclusive  right  to  trade  was  abolished  in  favor 
of  free  trade. 

In  1858,  the  direct  sovereignty  of  India,  and 
the  powers  of  government  hitherto  vested  in 
the  feast  Indian  Company,  were  vested  in  the 
British  Crown.    Lord  Canning  returned  to  Eng- 
land early  in  1862,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Eari   of  Elgin,   who  died  in    1863.    Sir  John 
I  (afterwards  Lord)  Lawrence  was  governor-gen- 
eral from  1863  to  1868,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Eari  of  Mayo,  who  did  much  to  develop 
the  material  resources  of  the  coimtry  by  remov- 
ing the   restrictions  upon  trade  between   the 
dinerent    provinces,    and    constructing    roads, 
canals,  and  railways.     He  was  assassinated  by 
a  Mohanmiedan  fanatic  in  the  Andaman  Islands, 
February  8,    1872.    Lord  Northbrook  became 
viceroy  in  1872.     During  his  administration  a 
famine  in  Lower  Bengal,  successfully  obviated 
by  a  vast  organization  of  state  rebef  (1874), 
the  dethronement  of  the  GaekwAr  of  Baroda 
for  disloyalty  (1875),  and  the  tour  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  through    India   (1875-76),   were  the 
chief  events.     In   1876,  Lord  Lytton  was  ap- 
pointed viceroy,  and  on  January  1,  1877,  Queen 
Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  at 
Delhi.     In   1877-78,  another  disastrous  famine 
occurred,  and  despite  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  government  over  five  million  persons  are 
I  said  to  nave  perished.    In  1878,  the  mtri^es  of 
Shir  Ali.  amir  of  Afghanistan,  with  Russia,  led 
!  to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  British. 
'  After  two  campaigns  Abdurrahman  Khan  was 
established  on  the  Afghan  throne  by  British 
I  arms.    In  1880,  Lord  Ripon  succeeded  as  vice- 
roy;  being  followed  in  1884  by  Lord  Dufferin, 
'  who  annexed  Upper  Burmah,  1888.     Marquis 
I  of  Lansdowne,  1888.     Hon.  Geo.  N.  Curzon,  of 
'Salisbury's    Cabinet,    was    appointed    Viceroy, 
!  1898,  and  in  August,  1905,  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Minto.    In  1906,  the  twenty-second  Indian 
National  Congress  was  held  at  Calcutta  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  political  wants  of  all 
races,  religions,  and  provinces  of  India 

Indiana*  Originally  settled  by  the  French 
at  Vincennes  in  1702,  but  little  is  known  of  its 
early  history.  In  1763,  it  became  a  British  pos- 
session, and  in  1783,  by  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  it  became  part  of  the  United  States. 
In  1789,  it  was  made  part  of  the  Northwest 
Territory,  this  term  being  applied  to  ail  the 
public  domain  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This 
region  was  much  devastated  from  1788  to  1791 
by  the  Indians,  but  their  defeat  in  the  latter 
year  gave  the  settlers  peace  for  a  time.  Indiana 
was  organized  territorially  July  4,  1800.  In 
1811,  an  Indian  war,  instigated  by  Tecumseh. 
broke  out,  but  the  power  of  the  savages  was 
broken  at  Tippecanoe.  Hostilities  did  not  en- 
tirely cease  till  1815.  The  State  was  admitted 
December  11,  1816.  In  1827,  the  Erie  Canal 
opened  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the  West, 
and  the  national  road  was  conmienoed.  These 
stimulated  immigration,  and  the  new  State  grew 
rapidly.  A  new  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1851,   calculated   especially   to   promote    great 
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public  works.    A  free  banking  law  was  passed 
Dy  the  le^slature  the  same  year. 

Ioi¥a«     The  name  of  the  State,  originally 
applied  to  the  river  so  called,  is  derived  from 
the  Indian,  and  signifies  "beautiful  land/'     It  i 
was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  acquired 
in  1803.     It  was  first  visited  by  a  Frenchman, ! 
who  gave  his  name,   Dubuque,   to  the  place  I 
where  he  settled  in  1788.    In  1834,  the  temtory  | 
now  included  in  Iowa  was  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Michigan,  and  in  1836  imder  that 
of  Wisconsin.    In  1^8  Iowa  became  a  separate 
territory,    including  also   the  neater  part   of 
Minnesota   and    the    whole    of  Dakota.    The 
delimitation  of  the  State  occurred  when  it  was 
admitted  as  such  in  1846.    The  State  capital  | 
was  moved  from  Iowa  City  to  Des  Moines  in 
1857.     It   was    the   sixteenth   State   admitted 
under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Ireland*  According  to  ancient  native 
legends,  Ireland  was  in  remote  times  peopled  | 
bv  tribes  styled  Firbolgs  and  Danauns,  eventu- 
ally subdued  by  Milesians  or  Gaels,  who  acouired  | 
supremacy  in  the  island.  The  primitive  innabit-  ■ 
ants  of  Ireland  are  now  believed  to  have  been  of 
the  same  Indo-European  race  with  the  original 
population  of  Britain.  Although  Ireland,  styled 
/«mts,  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  poem  five  cen- 
turies B.  C,  and  by  the  names  of  Hibemia  and 
Juvema  by  various  foreign  pagan  writers,  little 
is  known  with  certainty  of  her  inhabitants  before 
the  Fourth  Century  after  Christ,  when,  under 
the  appellation  of  Scott,  or  inhabitants  of  Scotia^ 
they  became  formidable  by  their  descents  upon 
the  Roman  Province  of  Bntain.  These  expedi- 
tions were  continued  and  extended  to  the  coasts 
of  Gaul  till  the  time  of  Laog^re  McNeill,  mon- 
arch of  Ireland.  430  A.  D.,  in  whose  reign  St. 
Patrick  attempted  the  conversion  of  the  natives. 
From  the  earliest  period  each  province  of  Ireland 
araears  to  have  had  its  own  king,  subject  to  the 
A^Righ,  or  monarch,  to  whom  the  central  dis- 
Uict  cidled  Meath  was  allotted  and  who  usually 
resided  at  Tara.  Each  clan  was  governed  by  a 
chief  selected  from  its  most  important  fanuly, 
and  who  was  required  to  be  of  mature  age, 
capable  of  taking  the  field  efficiently  when 
occasion  required.  The  laws  were  peculiar  in 
their  nature,  dispensed  by  profesaonal  jurists 
8t3rled  Brthons,  who,  as  well  as  the  poets  and 
men  of  learning,  received  high  consideration,  and 
were  endowed  with  lands  and  important 
privOeges.  Cromlechs,  or  stone  tombs  and 
structures,  composed  of  large  imcemented  stones, 
ascribed  to  the  pagan  Irish,  still  exist  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland;  lacustrine  habitations,  or 
stockaded  islands,  styled  Crannogs  or  Crannogea, 
in  inland  lakes,  also  appear  to  have  been  in  use 
there  from  early  ages.  It  is  remarkable  that  a 
gr^&ter  number  and  variety  of  antique  golden 
arttdea  of  remote  ages  have  been  found  in  Ireland 
than  in  any  other  part  of  northern  Europe;  and 
the  majority  of  the  gold  antiquities  illustrative  of 
British  history  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum  are  Irish.  In  the  Sixth  Century  exten- 
sive monasteries  were  founded  in  Ireland,  in 
which  reliflon  and  learning  were  zealously  cul- 
tivated. From  these  establishments  numerous 
missionaries  issued  during  the  succeeding  cen- 
tury, carrying  the  doctrines  of  Christidnity  under 


great  difficulties  into  the  still  pagan  countries  of 
Europe,  whose  inhabitants  they  surprised  and 
impressed  by  their  self-devotion  and  asceticism. 
Among  the  eminent  native  Irish  of  these  times 
were  Uolumba,  or  Colum  Cille,  founder  of  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  lona;  ComgalL  who 
established  the  convent  of  Bangor,  in  the  County 
of  Down;  Ciaran  of  Clonmacnoise;  and  Adam- 
nan,  Abbot  of  lona  and  biographer  of  Coltunba. 
Of  the  Irish  missionaries  to  tne  continent  the 
more  distinguished  were  Columbanus,  founder 
of  Bobio;  Gallus  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland; 
Dichuill,  patronized  by  Clotaire*  and  Ferghal, 
or  Viigilius,  the  evan^lizer  of  Carinthia.  The 
progress  of  Irish  civilization  was  checked  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Scandinavians,  com- 
mencing towards  the  close  of  the  Eighth 
Century,  and  continued  for  upward  of  300 
years.  From  the  close  of  the  Eighth  to 
the  Twelfth  Century  Ireland,  although  har- 
assed by  the  Scandinavians,  produced  many 
writers  of  merit,  among  whom  were  ^ngus,  the 
hagiographer';  Cormac  McCullenan,  King  of 
Munster  and  Bishop  of  Cashel,  the  reputed 
author  of  Cormac* s  Ulosaarv;  Cuan  O'Lochain: 
Gilla  Moduda;  Flan  of  Monasterboice;  and 
Tighemach,  the  annalist.  Of  the  Irish  architec- 
ture of  the  period  examples  survive  at  Cashel. 
The  well-known  round  towers  of  Ireland  are 
believed  to  have  been  erected  about  this  era  as 
belfries,  and  to  serve  as  places  of  security  for 
ecclesiastics  during  disturbances.  But  tnis  is 
mere  surmise,  the  date  of  their  erection  having 
never  been  established  nor  their  use  satisfac- 
torily explained.  The  skill  of  the  Irish  musi- 
cians in  the  Twelfth  Century  is  attested  by  the 
enthusiastic  encomiums  bestowed  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  upon  their  performances.  The  first 
step  toward  an  Anglo-Norman  descent  upon 
Ireland  was  made  by  Henry  II.  in  1155.  The 
chief  Anglo-Norman  adventurers,  Fitz  Gislebert, 
Le  Gros,  De  Co^an,  De  Lacy,  and  De  Curci,  en- 
countered fonmdable  opposition  before  they 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  on  the 
lands  which  they  thus  invaded.  The  govern- 
ment was  conunitted  to  a  viceroy,  and  the 
Norman  legal  system  was  introduced  into 
such  parts  of  the  island  as  were  reduced  to 
obedience  to  England.  The  youthful  Prince 
John  was  sent  by  King  Henry  into  Ireland 
in  1184,  but  the  injudicious  conduct  of  his  coun- 
cil having  excited  disturbances  he  was  soon 
recalled  to  England.  The  country  was  wholly 
subdued  in  1210;  in  1315,  it  was  invaded  by 
Edward  Bruce,  who  was  crowned  king  1316,  and 
slain  1318.  In  1361,  the  heiress  of  Ulster, 
Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  married  the  English  Duke 
of  Clarence.  In  1394,  Richard  II.  landed  at 
Waterford  with  a  large  army,  and  gained  the 
adherence  of  the  people  by  his  munificence.  In 
1494  was  passed  Poyning's  Law,  making  the 
Irish  Pariiament  subject  to  the  English  Council. 
In  1542,  Henry  VIII.  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
instead  of  lord  of  Ireland.  In  1534  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Henry  VIII., 
revolted,  but  not  meeting  with  adequate  support 
from  his  Anglo-Irish  connections  he  was,  after  a 
short  time,  suppressed  and  executed.  Henry 
received  the  title  of  *'King  of  Ireland"  in  1541, 
by  an  act  passed  by  the  Anglo-Irish  Parliament 
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in  Dublin;  and  about  the  same  period  some  of 
the  native  princes  were  induced  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  sovereifii),  and  to  accept  peerages. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  met  little  favor 
either  with  the  descendants  of  the  old  English 
settlers  or  with  the  native  Irish.  The  attempts 
of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland  to  intro- 
duce the  reformed  faith  and  En^sh  institutions 
stirred  up  great  dissensions  in  Ireland.  The 
countiT  was  divided  into  shires  in  1569;  printing 
in  Irisn  characters  introduced  by  Walsh,  Chan- 
cellor of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  1571;  in  1601-02 
occurred  the  famous  insurrection  of  Tyrone, 
who  invited  the  Spaniards  to  assist  him,  but 
they  were  all  defeated  by  the  Lord  Deputy 
Mountjoy  in  the  latter  year.  In  consequence  of 
repeated  rebellions  511,465  acres  of  land  in  the 
Province  of  Ulster  became  forfeited  to  the 
English  Crown,  and  James  I.  divided  his  land 
among  such  of  his  English  and  Scottish  subjects 
as  chose  to  settle  there.  In  1641  occurred  More 
and  Maguire's  Rebellion,  which  was  an  endeavor 
to  expel  the  Protestant  settlers  in  Ulster,  manv 
of  whom  are  believed  to  have  been  massacred. 
Between  the  years  1649-56,  Cromwell  and  his 
son-in-law.  General  Ireton,  reduced  the  whole 
island  to  subjection,  and  Ireland  was  compara- 
tively tranquil  until  the  Revolution.  At  the 
Revolution  the  native  Irish  generally  took  the 
part  of  James  II.,  the  English  and  Scotch 
^'colonists"  of  William  and  Mary;  and  the  war 
was  kept  up  for  four  years  (1688-92).  From 
this  time  till  1778  history  records  little  beyond 
the  pasfflng  of  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1778,  Parliament  relaxed  the 
stringent  pressure  of  these  acts;  but  the  widely- 
spreiul  disaffection  which  they  caused  gave  birth 
to  numerous  societies,  resulting  in  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  which  was  not  suppressed  till  1800.  On 
January  1,  1801,  the  legislative  union  of  Great 
Britain  with  Ireland  was  consummated,  and 
from  this  period  the  history  of  the  country 
merges  in  tnat  of  Great  Britain.  In  1879,  Ireland 
suffered  severely  from  famine,  and  since  1880 
from  agrarian  and  ''home  rule"  disturbances. 
The  latest  home  rule  bill  —  known  as  the 
Birrell  Bill  —  was  defeated  in  1907. 

Ironsides,  Cromwell's  troopers,  a  thousand 
strong,  and  raised  by  him  in  the  Eastern  counties 
of  England,  so-called  at  first  from  the  invinci- 
bility displayed  by  them  at  Marston  Moor;  were 
selected  dv  Cromwell  "as  men,"  he  says  "that 
had  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  and  made 
conscience  of  what  they  did.  .  .  .  They 
were  never  beaten,"  he  adds,  "and  wherever 
they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat 
continually." 

Israelites  (Hebrew  Yisreili),  the  descend- 
ants of  Jacob,  "  the  chosen  people."  The  twelve 
tribes  descended  from  Jacob's  children  were 
called  "  Israel "  in  Egypt,  and  throughout  the  Pen- 
tateuch, the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel, 
and  Kings.  The  name  was  afterward  given  to 
the  larger  portion,  or  ten  northern  tribes,  after 
the  death  of  Saul,  a  distinction  that  obtained 
even  in  David's  time.  But  more  definitely 
was  the  name  applied  to  the  schismatical 
portion  of  the  nation,  including  all  the  tribes 
save  Judah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin,  which 
set  up  a  separate  monarchy  in  Samaria  after  the 


death  of  Solomon.  After  the  exile  the  two 
branches  became  blended,  and  are  again  called 
by  the  old  name  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  But 
by  degrees  the  name  "Jews"  (q.  v.)  supplanted 
this  appellation,  especially  among  foreigners. 
The  history  of  the  Israelites,  especially  during 
the  eariy  periods,  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
that  of  their  rulers,  patriarchs,  etc.,  as  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  the  Judges,  David,  Solo- 
mon, etc.,  to  all  of  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
The  following  is  a  short  smnmary  of  the  leading 
points  in  thenistory  of  the  Israelites:  Abraham 
called,  B.  C.  1921;  Isaac  bom,  1896;  Esau  and 
Jacob  bom,  1837;  death  of  Abraham,  1822; 
Joseph  sold  into  Egypt,  1729;  Moses  bom,  1571 ; 
institution  of  the  Passover  and  the  Exodus,  1491 ; 
promulgation  of  the  Law  from  Sinai,  1491;  the 
I  tabemacle  set  up,  1490;  Joshua  leads  the 
;  Israelites  into  Canaan,  1451 ;  the  first  bondage, 
I  1413;  the  second,  1343;  the  third,  1304;  the 
fourth,  1252;  the  fifth,  1206;  the  axth.  1157; 
Sampson  slavs  the  Philistines,   1136;    Samuel 

§ovems  as  Judge,  about  1120;  Samson  pulls 
own  the  temple  of  Dagon,  1117;  Saul  made 
king,  1095;  David  kills  Goliath,  about  1063; 
death  of  Saul  and  accession  of  David,  1055; 
David  captures  Jemsalem  and  makes  it  his 
capital,  1048;  Solomon  lays  the  foundations  of 
the  temple,  1012;  it  is  dedicated,  1004;  death 
of  Solomon  and  division  of  the  kingdom,  975. 

In  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  prophet  Ahijah 
was  intmsted  with  the  announcement  to  Jero- 
boam that,  in  punishment  for  the  many  acts  of 
disobedience  to  the  divine  law,  and  particularly 
of  the  idolatry  so  extensively  practiced  by  Solo- 
mon, the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  would  be 
transferred  to  him.  This  breach  was  never 
healed.  A  spirit  of  disaffection  had  lone  been 
rife,  even  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
fostered  by  various  causes,  not  the  least  among 
which  was  the  burdensome  taxes  imposed  by  the 
latter  monarch  for  the  support  of  his  luxurious 
court  and  for  the  erection  ot  his  numerous  build- 
ings. But  however  much  these  causes  may 
have  operated  to  create  a  breach  between  the 
North  and  South  districts  of  Palestine,  certain 
it  is  that  God  Himself  expressly  forbade  all  at- 
tempts on  the  part  of  Rehoboam  or  his  succ^- 
sors  to  subdue  the  revolted  provinces,  and,  with 
slight  exceptions,  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
two  nations  still  more  widely  separated  them. 
The  precise  amount  of  territory  contained  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained; it  was  approximately  as  nine  to  four 
compared  with  the  sister Kin^om  of  Judah;  the 
ten  tribes  included  in  Israel,  it  is  supposed,  were 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (East  and  West),  Issa- 
char,  Zebulon,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Gad,  Reuben, 
and  part  of  Dan;  the  population  was  probably, 
at  the  separation,  about  4,000,000  It  was  not 
long  before  the  new  kingdom  showed  signs  of 
weakness.  It  developed  no  new  power,  which 
is  not  surprising  when  we  consider  that  it  was 
but  a  section  of  David's  Kingdom  shorn  of  many 
sources  of  stren^h.  "The  history  of  the  King- 
dom of  Israel  is,  therefore,  the  history  of  its 
decay  and  dissolution."  The  first  symptom  of 
decline  was  shown  in  the  emigration  of  many 
families  who  adhered  to  the  old  religion  of 
the  Israelites  back  to  Judah;    and    to  check 
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this  Jeroboam  set  up  rival  sanctuaries  with  expelled  from  the  city,  and  Radetsky,  with 
yiable  idob,  975  B.  C,  but  which  only  in-  70,000  troops,  compelled  to  retreat  from  its  walls, 
creased  the  evil  he  wished  to  check.  As  On  the  29tn,  Charles  Albert  entered  Lombardy, 
soon  as  the  golden  calves  were  set  up  the  priests  { the  avowed  champion  of  Italian  independence 
and  Levites  flocked  back  to  Judah,  where  they  and  the  leader  of  the  national  struggle.  In  the 
were  warmly  received.  Jeroboam's  whole  policy  Congress  of  Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  Russian 
aimed  angfy  at  his  own  aggrandizement.  To  War  (1856),  Cavour  forcibly  exposed  the  un- 
supply  the  want  of  a  priesthood,  divine  in  its  avoidable  dan^rs  of  a  contmuance  of  Austrian 
ongm,  a  line  of  prophets  was  raised  up  remark-  |  and  papal  n^srule.  He  strongly  urged  the 
able  for  their  purity  and  austerity.  Jeroboam  expediency  of  ^  withdrawal  of  French  and  Aus- 
reigned  twenty-two  years;  his  son  Nadab  was  trian  troops  from  Rome  and  the  legations.  In 
vidently  cut  off  after  a  brief  reign  of  two  years,  the  beginning  of  1859,  Victor  Emmanuel  pro- 
with  all  his  house,  and  so  ended  the  line  of  Jero-  claimed  from  the  Sardinian  Parliament  his  in- 
boam.  The  fate  of  this  dynasty  was  but  a  type  tention  of  actively  aiding  in  the  deliverance  of 
of  those  that  followed.  Domestic  famine,  the ,  the  oppressed  Italian  population  from  the  yoke 
sword  of  the  foreigner,  and  internal  dissensions  of  Austria.  The  victories  of  Magenta  and  Sol- 
helped  the  tottering  kingdom  on  its  downward  ferino  were  quickly  followed  by  the  abrupt  and 
way,  and  only  one  brief  era  of  prosperity  oc-  inconclusive  Peace  of  Villafranca,  July  11,  1859. 
curred,  under  the  sway  of  Jeroboam  II.,  who  On  the  18th  of  March,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
reigned  forty-two  years.  The  S3rrian  invasion,  Emilian  provinces  were  incorporated  with  Sar- 
imder  Phul,  771  B.  C,  compelled  Menahem,  the  dinia,  and  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany  on  the 
King  of  Israel,  to  pay  heavy  tribute,  and  in  the  22d.  On  the  17th  of  March,  the  law  by  which 
reign  of  Pekah  we  find  them  leading  many  of  the  Victor  Emmanuel  assumed  the  title  of  ICin^  of 
Israelites  into  captivity.  In  721  Samaria  was  Italy  was  promulgated  amid  universal  rejoicing, 
taken  by  Shalmaneser,  the  ten  tribes  were  On  the  6th  of  the  ensuing  May,  Garibaldi,  with 
carried  into  captivity,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  about  1,000  volunteers,  set  sail  from  Genoa  for 
Kingdom  of  Israel.  See  Jews  for  the  subse-  Sicily,  where  a  revolutionary  outbreak  had  taken 
quent  history  of  the  chosen  people.  place.  His  swift  and  comparatively  bloodless 
Italy.  The  ancient  histonr  of  Italy  is  more  conquests  of  the  two  Sicilies  is  one  of  the  most 
conveniently  treated  imder  Home,  We,  there-  extraordinary  incidents  in  modem  history.  At 
fore,  glance  at  more  modem  times,  after  the  the  close  of  the  German-Italian  War,  Venetia, 
Western  Empire  had  fallen  before  a  mixed  on  the  3d  of  October.  1866,  became  part  of  the 
horde  of  barbarous  mercenaries,  chiefly  com-  Kin^om  of  Italy  by  treaty  witn  Austria, 
posed  of  the  Heruli.  Under  the  Hohenstaufen  Turin,  the  chief  town  of  Piedmont;  was  the 
dynasty,  Italv  enjoyed  an  interregnum  from  capital  from  1859  till  1865;  the  court  was  trans- 
foreign  rule  of  about  sixty  years,  which,  however,  ferred  to  Florence  during  the  latter  year.  In 
was  wasted  in  suicidal  conflicts  between  the  1867,  the  French  army  was  withdrawn  from 
two  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  Rome.  The  last  detachment  left  the  pontifical 
The  mq^  terrible  incident  of  this  period  was  territory  on  the  8th  of  August,  1870;  and  on 
the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Not-  the  20th  of  the  following  month  the  Italian 
withstanding  the  inveterate  internecine  feuds  troops,  under  General  Cadrona,  entered  Rome 
of  Italy,  it  was  a  period  of  great  splendor  after  a  short  resistance  by  the  pontifical  troops, 
and  prosperity.  The  free  cities  or  republics  who  ceased  firing  at  the  request  of  the  pope, 
of  Italy  rivaled  kingdoms  in  the  extent  and  On  the  2d  of  October,  1870,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
importance  of  their  commerce  and  manu-  assumed  the  last  of  its  extensive  limits,  when 
factures,  the  advancement  of  art  and  science,  the  whole  of  the  papal  states  were  absorbed  by 
the  magnificence  of  their  public  edifices  and  it,  and  Rome  was  its  recognized  capital.  The 
monuments,    and    the    prodigious    individual  last  seven  years  of  Victor  Emmanuel's  reign  were 


and  national  wealth  to  which  they  attained. 
Unhappily,  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  intolerance 
grew  up  during  this  period  of  mediaeval  splendor, 
and  in  the  arbitrary  attempts  of  these  states  to 


uneventful,  but  were  marked  by  the  further 
consolidation  and  progress  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1878,  Victor  Emmanuel  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Humbert  I.,  under  whom  the  general 


secure  supremacy  over  each  other  they  gradually  >  history  of  the  country  has  been  uneventful, 
worked  their  own  destruction.  After  the  battle  Bank  scandals  drove  the  Giolitti  ministi^  from 
of  Waterioo  the  final  reconstitution  of  Italy  was  |  office  in  1893,  and  Signor  Crispi  was  invited  by 
decreed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The  King  Humbert  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  In  1896, 
accession  of  I^us  IX.,  in  1846,  seemed  the  inau-  |  attempting  to  establish  a  protectorate  over 
juration  of  a  new  era  for  Italy.  A  general  Abyssinia,  the  Italians  were  defeated  with  ^at 
amnesty  was  followed  by  wise,  liberal  measures,  loss,  and  Crispi  was  succeeded  by  Marquis  di 
which  were  also  adopted  by  Tuscany  and  Pied-  '  Rudini.  Humbert  was  assassinated  July  29, 1900; 
mont,  in  emulation  of  Rome.  By  a  simultane-  succeeded  by  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  In  1907, 
008  outbreak  in  Sicily  and  Milan  in  January,  j  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  were  received 
the  great  revolution  of  1848  was  inaugurated  by  King  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Rome.  The 
in  Italy.  The  revolution  of  France  in  February  centenary  of  Garibaldi  was  celebrated  through- 
imparted  a  strong  impulse  to  that  of  Italy,  and  I  out  the  kingdom  on  July  4th  of  the  same  year, 
speedily  Naples,  Piedmont,  and  Rome  conceded  Jacobins,  the  members  of  a  political  club 
constitutional  rights  to  the  popular  demands,  which  exercised  a  very  great  influence  during 
The  Milanese  unanimously  revolted  against  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  originally 
Austrian  rule  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  after  called  the  Club  Breton^  and  was  formed  at  Ver- 
five  days  of  heroic  fighting  the  Austrians  were  i  sailles,  when  the  States  General  assembled  there 
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in  1789.  It  then  consisted  exclusively  of  the 
members  of  the  States  General,  all  more  or  less 
liberal  or  revolutionary,  but  of  very  different 
shades  of  opinion.  On  the  removal  of  the  court 
and  national  assembly  to  Paris  this  club  besan 
to  acquire  importance.  It  now  met  in  a  hall  of 
the  former  Jacobin  Convent  in  Paris,  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  which 
was  first  given  to  it  by  its  enemies,  the  name 
which  it  adopted  being  that  of. the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Constitution,  It  now  also  ad- 
mitted members  who  were  not  members  of  the 
National  Assembly,  and  held  regular  and  public 
sitting.  It  exercised  a  ffreat  influence  over  the 
agitation,  of  which  the  cnief  seat  and  focus  was 
in  the  capital,  and  this  influence  was  extended 
over  the  whole  country  by  affiliated  societies. 
Its  power  increased,  until  it  became  greater 
than  that  of  the  National  Assemblv.  It  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  power  when  the  National  Con- 
vention met  in  September,  1792.  The  ag[itation 
for  the  death  of  the  king,  the  storm  which  de- 
stroyed the  Girondists,  the  excitement  of  the 
lowest  classes  against  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle 
classes,  and  the  reisn  of  terror  over  all  France 
were  the  work  of  the  Jacobins.  But  the  over- 
throw of  Robespierre  on  the  9th  Thermidor, 
1794,  gave  also  the  death  blow  to  the  Jacobin 
Club;  and  on  November  9,  1794,  the  Jacobin 
Club  closed.  The  term  Jacobin  is  often  em- 
ployed to  designate  persons  of  extreme  revolu- 
tionary sentiments. 

Janizaries  (Turkish,  Jeni-tcheri,  new 
soldiers),  an  Ottoman  infantry  force,  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Roman  praetorians,  part  of 
them  forming  the  guard  of  the  sultan.  They 
were  originally  organized  about  1330,  and  sub- 
sequently obtained  special  privileges,  which  in 
time  became  dangerously  great.  The  regular 
janizaries  once  amounted  to  60,000,  but  their 
numbers  were  afterwards  reduced  to  25,000. 
The  irregular  troops  amounted  to  300,000  or 
400,000.  Their  power  became  so  dangerous  and 
their  insurrections  so  frequent  that  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  were  made  to  reform  or  disband 
them.  At  various  times  sultans  had  been  de- 
posed, insulted,  and  murdered  by  the  insurgent 
janizaries.  At  last,  in  June,  1826,  they  rebelled 
on  account  of  a  proposal  to  form  a  new  militia, 
when  the  sultan,  Manmoud  II.,  having  displayed 
the  flag  of  the  prophet,  and  being  supported  by 
their  aga  or  commander-in-chief,  defeated  the 
rebels  and  burned  their  barracks,  when  8,000  of 
them  perished  in  the  flames.  The  corps  was 
abolished,  and  a  curse  laid  upon  the  name.  As 
many  as  15,000  were  executed,  and  fully  20,000 
were  banished. 

Japan*  Although  Japan  has  passed  through 
the  successive  eras  of  tnbal  government,  pure 
monarchy,  feudalism,  anarchy,  and  modem 
empire,  its  ruling  dynasty  boasts  of  forty-six 
centuries  of  imbroken  succession,  and  claims 
descent  from  Jimmu  Tenno,  first  mikado,  a 
fabulous  warrior,  whose  descent  from  the  sim 
goddess  is  a  matter  of  faith  with  the  Japanese, 
who  base  upon  it  their  claim  of  the  mikado's 
divinity.  Tne  empire  claims  to  have  had  a 
previous  existence  of  2,479  years;  but  its  history 
dates  from  Jimmu  667  B.  C.,  and  from  his  death 
until  571  A.  D.  thirty-one  mikados  ruled;    the 


famous  Yamato  Dak6  and  Suiin  the  Civiiiaer 
belong  to  this  period.  Jingu  Kogo,  Empress  of 
Japan,  270  A.  D.,  conquered  Corea  in  person- 
In  552  A.  D.  Buddhism  was  introduced^  into 
Japan,  and  thenceforth  became  a  potent  infiu- 
ence  in  the  formation  of  character.  About  this 
time  a  succession  of  infant  mikados  contributed 
to  loss  of  power  in  the  mikadoate,  and  to  the 
formation  of  noble  families,  who,  one  by  one, 
eained  ascendency,  and  ruled  the  mikados;  the 
feudal  system  began  its  existence,  and  feuds 
between  the  rival  families  were  constant.  The 
Fujiwarra  family  were  opposed  by  the  Suga- 
wara,  and  succeeded  by  the  Tairas  and  Mina- 
motos.  In  1184,  Yoritomo  became  first  shog^un, 
(a  term  meaning  general),  the  dual  system  oJF 
government,  which  ended  only  in  1867,  be^gan, 
and  the  shogunate  monopolized  the  real  power 
of  the  nation,  of  which  the  mikado  was  nominal 
and  spiritual  head.  From  1199  to  1333  both 
the  mikadoate  and  the  shogunate  were  under 
i  the  power  of  the  Hojo  family,  who  set  up  and 
removed  rulers  at  their  own  pleasure;  but  they 
promoted  the  arts,  and  defeated  an  invasion  of 
the  Mongol  Tartars.  The  Ashi-Kaga  family 
next  came  into  power,  and  occasioned  a  fifty-six 
years'  war  between  the  northern  and  southern 
dynasties,  and  strengthened  feudalism  at.  the 
time  when  all  Europe  was  throwing  o£f  its 
chains.  In  1536,  Hideyoshi  conquered  the 
Coreans,  and  brought  marine  architecture  to  a 
higher  state  of  perfection:  he  became  taiko, 
and  this  period  is  called  tne  age  of  taiko.  In 
1542,  Europeans  landed  on  Tanigashima;  fire- 
arms were  introduced^  Portuguese  merchants 
were  attracted,  and  in  1549,  Francis  Xavier 
landed,  and  with  an  interpreter  preached  Chris- 
tianity in  various  parts  of  the  empire;  he  paved 
the  way  for  the  success  of  others,  and  priests 
and  Jesuits  flocked  to  Japan,  when  a  total  of 
600,000  converts  was  recorded.  Wabuna^a 
protected  the  Christians,  as  the  latter  persecuted 
the  Buddhists,  whom  he  hated ;  but  bv  intri|rue8 
and  quarrels  among  themselves  the  pnests 
alienated  the  support  of  the  shogun,  who  perse- 
cuted the  native  Christians.  The  Jesuits  stirred 
them  up  to  resistance,  and  after  a  brief  battle 
between  Heddyori,  leader  of  the  Christians^  and 
Iv^sayti;  during  which  100,000  men  perished, 
the  priests  were  exiled  from  Japan,  1615.  In 
1624  all  foreigners  except  the  Dutch  and  Chinese 
were  banish^  from  Japan,  the  Japanese  urere 
forbidden  to  leave  the  country,  and  all  lai^ger 
vessels  were  destroyed.  In  1637  the  great  mas- 
sacre of  Christians  began,  the  twenty  or  l^ss 
Dutch  traders  were  confined  to  the  island  of 
Deshima,  and  100  years'  intercourse  with  Chri»> 
tian  nations  resulted  only  in  the  adoption  of 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  and  tobacco.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  after  Iy^sa3r&,  Japan  had 
peace;  feudalism  and  anarcny  were  perfected, 
and  the  Tokugawa  was  the  most  prominent  of  a 
number  of  families  who  divided  Japan;  the 
power  of  the  shogun  increased,  the  last  four 
rulers  of  the  shogunate  being  known  to  Ehiro- 
peans  under  the  title  of  "Tycoon."  In  1853, 
Commodore  Perry,  with  a  fleet  of  American 
vessels,  arrived  at  Yeddo,  and  the  Perry  treaty 
with  the  United  States  was  concluded  by  him 
with  the  supreme  ruler  of  Japan.    This  usurpa> 
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tkn  of  authority  added  fuel  to  the  flames  just 
ready  to  burst  out  and  demolish  the  shogunate, ; 
and  after  a  brief  revolution  feudalism  was  over- 
thrown, the  tycoon  retired,  the  government  was 
chaoged  to  its  ancient  form,  the  mikado  became 
die  (nily  ruler  of  Japan,  and  the  empire  took  an  i 
important  place  in  the  family  of  nations.    This  { 
occurred  in  1868,  since  when  the  work  of  reform 
has  gone  on  rapidly,  the  United  States  and  its  i 
customs  having   served    as   models   for   many ' 
improvements.    The     United     States     opened  - 
Japan  to  the  world  after  the  failure  of  the  Por- 
tugue«,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  and  Russians  to  do 
so.    Japan  has  grown  more  rapidl^r  in  one  gen-  I 
eration  than  any  European  nation  in  a  century. 
The  Japanese  rapidly  became  converted  to  west- 
ern ideas,  both  political  and  social.  | 

In  July,  1894.  war  was  declared  with  China. 
The  Japanese  successes  broueht  it  to  a  triiun- 
plttnt  end  in  April,  1895.  By  the  Treaty  of 
Shimoooeeki  the  terms  of  peace  included  recog- 
nition of  Corean  independence,  which  had  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  the  cession  to  Japan 
of  Fonnosa  and  some  smaller  islands,  with  the 
peninsula  of  Liao-Tung,  including  Port  Arthur, 
a  large  war  indemnity,  and  a  very  great  relaxa- 
tion of  restrictions  on  foreign  industry  and 
commerce  in  China.  In  deference  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  powers,  Japan  abandoned  her 
daims  on  the  mainland  of  Cnina,  but  increased 
the  indenmity.  In  1904,  war  with  Russia  was 
brought  about  in  consequence  of  the  Manchu-  ' 
nan  situation,  and  contmued  until  the  fall  of 
Port  Arthur  in  1905.  (See  Russo-Japanese 
War.)  During  1907-08,  Japan  was  vigorous  in 
rehabilitating  lier  industries  and  finances,  and 
in  extending  foreign  trade. 

Jew  (Heb.    Yehuda),    The  subjects  of  the 
idnn  of  Judah  have  been  sometimes  called  Jews, 
a5  distinct  from  the  seceding  ten  tribes,  who 
retained  the  name  of  Israel.     As  the  term  is 
DOW  used,   however,   the  history  of  the  Jews 
begins  with  the  return  of  the  renmant  of  the 
kii^s'dom  of  Judah  from  the  Babylonish  cap- , 
tirity  in  consequence  of  the  Edict  of  Cyrus. ' 
Below  will  be  found  a  brief  risumi  of  the  chief ; 
hbtorical  events  in   the   history  of  the   Jews 
according  to  the  biblical  narrative.    According , 
to  Eusebius,  the  Scripture  history  ends  in  442 
B.  C,  and  thenceforward  the  Roman  historians 
and  Josephus  furnish  the  best  accounts.     The 
Babylonish    Captivity. —  Daniel    prophesies    at 
BabykMi,  B.  C.  663;    Obadiah  prophesies,  587; 
Dixad  interprets  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  I 
538;    be   prophesies^  the   speedy   return   from , 
bondage  and  tne  coming  of  a  Messiah,  538.     The  I 
flitum  from  Captivity, —  Cyrus,  ruler  of  all  Asia, 
authorizes  tl^  return  of  the  Jews  and  the  re- 
building  of    the    Temple   at   Jerusalem,    536; 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  flourish,  520;  the  second 
Temfde  finished,  515;  Ezra  arrives  in  Jerusalem 
to  correct  abuses,  458;  beginning  of  the  seventy 
^eeks  of  years  predicted  by  Daniel,  being  490 
years  prior  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  457^  the 
walls  of  Jerusfdem  rebuilt,  445 ;  Malachi  flourishes, 
4L5.    The  Jevos  under  the  Macedonian  Empire, — 
Alexander  the  Great  marches  against  Jerusalem 
to  besiege  it,  but  ultimately  goes  to  the  Temple 
and  offers  aacrifioes  to  the  Gcxl  of  the  Jews,  332 ; 
Jerusalem  taken   by  Ptolemy  Soter  320;    the 


Scriptures  translated  (the  Septuagint  version) 
bv  seventy-two  Jewish  scribes,  at  the  instance 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  277;  Antiochus  cap- 
tures Jerusalem,  sacks  the  Temple,  and  massa- 
cres 40,000  of  the  people,  170;  commencement 
of  the  government  of^  the  Maccabees,  166;  a 
treatv,  the  first  in  Jewish  history,  made  with 
the  Romans,  161 ;  Judas  Hyrcanus  assumes  the 
title  of  "King  of  the  Jews,"  107;  Jerusalem 
captured  by  Pompey,  63.  The  Jews  under  the 
Roman  Empire, —  Antipater  made  ruler  of  Judea 
by  Julius  Cipsar,  49;  Herod,  son  of  Antipater, 
marries  Mirianme,  daughter  of  the  king,  42; 
Herod  decreed  kiiur  by  the  Roman  Senate,  40; 
Jerusalem  captured  bv  Herod  and  Sosius,  the 
Roman  general,  37 ;  Herod  rebuilds  the  Temple 
on  a  sc^e  of  greater  magnificence  than  ever 
before,  18;  Jesus  Christ,  the  lons-looked-for 
Messiah,  bom  four  years  before  1  A.  D.,  4  B.  C; 
Pontius  Pilate  procurator  of  Judea,  A.  D.  22; 
John  Baptist  commences  his  ministry,  25;  b 
beheaded,  27;  Christ's  ministry  and  miracles, 
27-29;  his  death  and  resurrection,  29;  the  Jews 
are  persecuted  for  refusing  to  worship  Caligula, 
38;  receive  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  41; 
Claudius  banishes  them  from  Rome,  50;  Titus 
captures  Jerusalem,  the  city  and  Temple  sacked 
and  burned,  and  1,000,000  Jews  perish,  70; 
Adrian  rebuilds  Jerusalem,  names  it  Elia  Capi- 
tolina,  and  erects  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  130; 
the  rebellion  of  Bar-cocheba,  135-36;  final  deso- 
lation of  Judea,  more  than  500.000  Jews  are 
slain  by  the  Romans,  they  are  banished  from 
Judea  o^  an  edict  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  and 
are  forbidden  to  return  upon  pain  of  death,  136. 
From  this  time  the  nation  has  been  .scattered 
among  all  other  nations.  From  the  latest  esti- 
mates (1907)  we  eather  the  following  figures  as 
to  the  number  of  Jews  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time: 

Africa, 392,482 

Asia, 347,410 

Australia.   ' 17,403 

Austria-Hungary, 2,076,277 

Belgium, 4,000 

Denmark, 3,476 

France, 95,000 

Germany, 586,948 

Great  Britain, 220,304 

Greece, 8,350 

Holland 103,988 

Italy, 35,617 

Palestine, 100,000 

Russia 5,082,342 

Sweden  and  Norway, 4,554 

Switzerland 12,264 

Turkey, 282,277 

United  States, •    •    •    •  1,777,185 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  enough  Jews  not 
enumerated  in  the  above  table  to  swell  the  total 
to  11,600,000.  This  people  now  scattered  over 
the  globe  has  suffered  much  even  in  modem 
times  and  especially  in  Russia  at  the  hands  of 
the  oppressor.  In  America  only  have  the  Jews 
enjoyed  at  all  times  perfect  freedom  and  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  The  Jews  bom  in  Eng- 
land stand  nearly  if  not  wholly  on  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  of  the  natives,  although 
this  result,  like  most  of  the  liberties  enjoyed  in 
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that  country,  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  con- 
cessions from  the  Crown.  Full  emancipation 
was  granted  to  the  Jews  in  England  in  1858. 

Kansas 9  derived  from  an  Indian  name 
meaning  "smoky  water,"  was  visited  by  the 
Spaniarels  in  1541;  afterward  by  the  French  in 
1719.  It  came  to  the  United  States  through 
the  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  was  a  portion  of 
the  territory  which,  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  1820,  was  always  to  remain  untouched 
by  slavery.  When  the  territory  of  Kansas  was 
organized,  in  1854,  it  was  declared  by  Congress 
that  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  abolished. 
This  led  to  the  Kansas  troubles,  which  lasted 
till  1859,  with  various  vicissitudes,  when  a  free 
constitution  was  adopted,  forever  prohibiting 
slavery.  This  imbroglio  played  an  important 
part  m  inflaming  the  passions  of  North  and 
south,  and  ripenmg  the  conditions  which  made 
our  late  Civil  War  inevitable.  Kansas  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1861.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  State  was  the  scene  of  irreeular 
warfare,  known  as  "jay-hawking,"  carried  on 
by  Confederate  raiders  from  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas and  the  Unionists  who  opposed  them. 
The  only  battle  of  prominence  took  place  at 
Lawrence  on  August  21,  1863.  In  1880,  the 
constitution  was  amended,  prohibiting  the  liquor 
traffic. 

Kentucky*  The  name  Kan-tuck-kee  sig- 
nifies "darkened  bloody  ground,"  and  the  coun- 
try now  included  in  the  State  was  originally  the 
common  hunting-ground  for  the  Indian  tribes 
living  north  and  south  of  it.  The  first  white 
visit  was  that  of  John  Finley  and  others,  from 
North  Carolina,  in  1767.  Daniel  Boone  made  a 
permanent  settlement  in  1769.  Colonel  James 
Knox  planted  a  Virginian  colony  in  1770,  fol- 
lowed by  others  in  1773-74,  and  James  Harrod 
founded  Harrodsburg  in  1774.  The  irruption 
of  whites  was  met  by  the  Indians  in  a  senes  of 
fierce  and  bloody  conflicts.  In  1775,  the  Chero- 
kees  ceded  the  country  to  Boone,  who  acted  as 
agent  for  Colonel  James  Henderson  and  his  com- 
pany. Kentucky  was  a  part  of  Vir^nia  till 
1790,  when  it  became  a  separate  Territory.  It 
was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  in  1792, 
being  the  second  admitted.  A  second  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  in  1800,  and  the  present  one 
in  1850.  Kentucky  during  the  Civil  War  en- 
deavored to  hold  a  position  of  neutrality.  The 
chief  battles  fought  in  the  State  were  Mill  Spring, 
January  19,  1862,  and  Perryville,  October  8, 
1862.  In  1864,  martial  law  was  declared,  and 
civil  authority  was  not  restored  until  October, 
1865.  In  1900,  William  Gobel,  contesting  can- 
didate for  governor,  was  assassinated,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  series  of  notable  trials. 

Khyber  Pass,  The.  Obtained  great 
notoriety  because  a  British  army  of  16,000  men 
was  here  annihilated  in  the  month  of  January, 
1842,  during  the  retreat  from  Kabul.  The  only 
persons  who  escaped  were  Dr.  Brydon  (a  regi- 
mental surgeon)  and  a  private  soldier.  In  1838, 
Lord  Auckland,  Governor-General  of  India, 
declared  war  against  the  Afghanistans  because 
their  ruler.  Dost  Mohammed,  had  unlawfully 
attacked  a  British  ally,  and  because  Dost  Mo- 
hammed had  usurped  the  throne  of  Shah  Sujah, 
who   was  under  British  protection.    On  July 


21st,  Shah  Sujah  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Kabul,  and  the  British  thought  the  matter  was 
ended.  This  was  a  grand  mistake,  for  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  Akbah  Khan,  the  son  of 
Dost  Mohammed,  attacked  the  British  army  in 
Kabul,  and  slew  several  of  the  officers.  A  capit- 
ulation was  made,  and  when  the  British  army 
were  in  the  Khyber  Pass  on  their  way  home 
they  were  cut  to  pieces.  With  women,  chil- 
dren, and  camp  followers,  20,000  were  slain  in 
the  Pass. 

Lake  Dwellings.  The  earliest  accoynt 
of  lake  dwellings  b  to  be  found  in  Herodotus,  who 
describes  a  Thracian  tribe  living,  in  520  B.  C.  in 
a  small  mount&in  lake  of  what  is  now  RumeJia. 
The  custom  of  constructing  these  habitations  has 
come  down  to  the  present  day.  The  fishermen 
of  Lake  Prasias,  near  Salonica,  still  inhabit 
wooden  cottages  built  over  the  water,  as  the 
Thracian  tribes  did,  and  in  the  East  Indies  the 
practice  of  building  lake  settlements  is  very  com- 
mon. 

The  lake  dwellings  proper  of  Switzerland  came 
to  light  during  the  winter  months  of  185^54, 
when  the  water  of  the  lakes  fell  much  below  its 
I  ordinary  level.  Dr.  Keller,  who  first  described 
these  lake  dwellings,  says  that  the  main  plat- 
form was  made  of  rouncf  timbers,  rarely  of  split 
I  boards,  covered  with  a  bed  of  mud :  the  wkUs 
'and  sides  were  in  great  measure  of  interlaced 
branches,  the  interstices  filled  with  moss,  and 
daubed  with  clay.  In  his  opinion,  all  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  they  were  rectangular 
in  shi^.  It  is  probable  tlmt  the  huts  were 
thatched,  and  the  parts  used  as  dormitories 
strewn  with  straw  or  nay. 

Also,  artificial  islands  found  principallv  in  Ire- 
land, where  they  served  the  purpose  of  strong- 
holds. In  this  case  '*  the  support  consist^  not 
of  piles  only,  but  of  a  solid  mass  of  mud,  stones, 
etc.,  with  layers  of  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
stakes,  the  latter  serving  less  ad  a  support  than 
to  bind  the  mass  firmly  together."  They  are  of 
much  later  date  than  the  lake  dwelling  proper, 
some  beinf  depicted  in  Johnson's  "  Piatt  of  the 
County  Mona^han,"  a  map  of  the  escheated 
territories  made  for  the  English  Government  in 
1591. 

Liancaster^  the  name  of  a  royal  Ei^lish 
house  which  flourished  in  two  lines  m  the  Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 
The  first  commences  with  Eklmund,  son  of  Henry 
III.  and  Eleanora  of  Provence,  and  brother  of 
Ekiward  I.  Thomas,  his  son  and  successor  in  the 
earldom,  cousin-german  to  Edward  II.,  headed  the 
confederacy  of  barons  against  Piers  Gaveston,  and 
finally  shared  the  responsibility  of  his  death  with 
Hereford  and  Arundel.  Henry  (previously  Earl  of 
Leicester),  brother  and  heir  of  Thomas,  joined 
the  conspiracy  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer  against 
Edward  II.,  and  received  the  king  into  his  cus- 
tody at  Kenilworth.  Henry,  his  son  (previoudy 
Earl  of  Derby),  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  make 
peace  with  John,  King  of  France,  imder  the  medi- 
ation of  the  pope  at  Avignon,  was  sent  with  an 
army  into  Normandy,  and  took  part  in  the  vic- 
tory of  Poitiers  and  the  subsequent  French  wars. 
The  next  Duke  of  Lancaster  conmiences  a  new 
lineage,  that  of  the  princes  opposed  to  the  house 
of  York.    The  first  m  the  line  was  John  of  Gaunt. 
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orGhent,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.  His  name  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  English  history 
and  in  the  chivalry  of  the  Middle  ^es.  Henry 
of  Hereford,  the  successor  of  John  of  Gaunt  in 
the  dukedom,  was  son  to  him  by  his  first  wife. 
He  claimed  the  crown  by  descent,  by  the  moth- 
er's side,  from  Edmund  the  first  earl,  who  was 
popularly  supposed  to  be  the  elder  brother  of 
Edward  I.,  and  to  have  been  deprived  of  the  suc- 
cession by  his  father  for  personal  reasons.  He 
became  king  by  deposing  Richard  II.,  1399,  and 
was  a  prince  of  ereat  ability  and  valor.  He 
reigned  as  Henry  IV.  till  his  death  in  1413,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Henry  V.  The  son  of 
the  latter  also  inherited  tne  crown  as  Henry  VI., 
and  in  his  rei^  the  feuds  of  York  and  Lancaster 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  imion  of  the  two 
houses  in  the  person  of  Henry  VII. 

LiAtin  Uiuon,  The,  a  combination  formed 
in  1865  by  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzer- 
land. These  countries  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment by  which  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  corned 
yearly  was  fixed  for  each  member  of  the  union. 
The  coinage  of  all  the  countries  was  of  like  charac- 
ter, and  to  be  received  without  discount  through- 
out the  union  on  public  and  private  account. 
Greece  joined  theumon  in  1868,  Spain  in  1871,  and 
subsequently  Servia  and  Rumania  also  became 
members.  Some  of  the  South  American  States 
also  used  the  Latin  Union  coinage.  Spain  alone 
of  the  countries  of  the  union  coins  a  gold  piece 
not  used  by  the  others.  The  unit  of  coinage  in 
the  Latin  Union  is  the  franc;  it  has  different 
names  elsewhere,  as,  in  Italy  the  lira;  in  Servia, 
the  dinar;  in  Spain,  the  peseta;  but  the  value 
is  always  the  same.  It  is  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated coinage  system  in  Europe,  being  used  by 
about  148,000,000  people. 

Liexlneton,  a  town  of  Massachusetts,  ten 
miles  northwest  of  Boston,  noted  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  fight  between  the  British  and  Americans 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  April  19,  1775. 
On  the  evening  of  April  18th,  General  Gage,  the 
British  oommandei;  in  Boston,  sent  800  soldiers, 
tmder  Major  Pitcaim,  to  destroy  the  American 
supplies  at  Concord.  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston, 
escaping  their  sentinels,  galloped  out  to  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  with  tne  news,  so  when  the 
British  reached  Lexington  at  daybreak,  they 
found  about  seventy  Americans  waiting  for 
them  on  the  village  common.  Captain  John 
Parker,  their  commander,  ordered  them  not  to 
shoot  until  the  English  did.  Major  Pitcaim 
rode  forward  and  caSed  out:  "  Disperse  ye  reb- 
els!" but  though  the  Americans  were  outnum- 
bered ten  to  one,  they  stood  firm.  TTien  Pitcaim 
ordered  his  men  to  fire,  and  foiur  Americans  were 
killed  and  nine  wounded.  Some  shots  were 
fired  in  return,  and  three  English  soldiers  were 
wounded ;  but  after  that  the  ASaericand  retreated 
some  being  killed  as  they  ran.  The  British 
marched  on  to  Concord,  but  meanwhile  the  whole 
country  was  aroused,  and  as  they  came  back, 
hundreds  of  Americans  attacked  them  from 
behind  the  houses  and  stone  walls  by  the  road- 
side. They  were  only  saved  from  destruction 
by  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  under  Lord 
Percy.  Though  not  a  very  great  battle,  this 
was  one  of  the  most  important  ones  that  ever 
was  fought.     As  soon  as  the  Americans  found 


I  that  the  war  had  really  begun,  hundreds  of  men 
'  hurried  to  the  army,  and  not  long  after  the  Brit- 
I  ish  were  driven  out  of  Boston. 

Lepanto  (anciently  Naupactus,  now  called 
[  by  the  Greeks  Epakto),  a  small  town  of  Greece, 
and  the  seat  of  a  oishop ;  on  the  north  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  Near  Lepanto 
took  place  the  celebrated  naval  battle  between 
the  Turks  on  the  one  side  and  the  papal  galleys 
and  those  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Spaniards 
on  the  other,  on  October  7,  1571,  in  which  the 
Christians,  commanded  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
achieved  a  decisive  victory.  Of  the  Tiu-ks 
30,000  fell  or  were  taken  prisoners,  while  130 
Tiirkish  vessels  were  captured,  and  12,000 
Christian  slaves  liberated;  the  Christians  lost 
8,000  men  and  fifteen  salleys.  In  this  battle 
Cervantes  lost  an  arm.  The  town  became  Greek 
in  1829. 

Lollards 9  The  (IdVlardz).  A  sect  of  early 
Reformers  in  Germany  and  England.  The  name 
was  given  in  the  first  place  to  a  class  of  persons 
in  C^rmany  and  the  Low  Countries,  who,  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  undertook  spiritual 
offices  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  the  dead,  and 
were  greatly  beloved  by  the  people.  Later,  the 
term  was  conferred  opprobriously  upon  heretics 
and  schismatics  in  general,  more  particularly 
those  who  followed  the  teachings  of  John  Wick- 
liflfe. 

Liombards*  A  German  people  of  the 
Suevic  family,  not  very  numerous,  but  of  dis- 
tinguished valor,  who  played  an  important  part 
in  the  early  history  of  Europe.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Lonpohardiy  Langobardh  a  Latin- 
ized form  in  use  since  the  Twelfth  Century,  and 
was  formerly  supposed  to  have  been  given  with 
reference  to  the  lone  beards  of  this  people,  but 
is  now  derived  ratner  from  a  word  loarta,  or 
barte,  which  signifies  a  battle-ax.  About  the 
Fourth  Century  they  seem  to  have  begun  to 
leave  their  original  seats  (on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
where  the  Romans  seem  first  to  have  come  in 
contact  with  them  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era)  and  to  have  fought  their  way 
south  and  east  till  they  came  in  close  contact 
with  the  eastern  Roman  Empire  on  the  Danube ; 
adopted  an  Arian  form  of  Christianity,  and, 
after  having  been  for  some  time  tributary  to 
the  Heruli,  raised  themselves  upon  the  ruins  of 
their  power,  and  of  that  of  the  Gepidee,  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  Century,  to  the 
position  of  masters  of  Pannonia,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  nations 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Under  their  king, 
Alboin,  they  invaded  and  conquered  the  north 
and  center  of  Italy  (568-569).  The  conversion 
of  the  Arian  Lombards  to  the  orthodox  faith 
was  brought  about  by  the  policy  of  Gregory  the 
Great  and  the  zeal  of  Theoaolinda,wife  of  Autha- 
ria,  and  subsequently  of  his  successor,  Agilulf 
(590-615). 

Liongobardi  (Idn-go-Mr'de),  A  German 
tribe,  of  supposed  Scandinavian  extraction, 
which  made  tneir  first  appearance  in  history 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  that  of 
Justinian  I.,  settled  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia. 
Led  by  their  chief,  Alboni,  they  successfully 
invaded  Italy  in  568,  and  there  founded  the 
Kingdom  of  Lombardy. 
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IX>ST  CITIBS 

*  The  cities  deeifirnated  by  asterisks  were  afterward  rebuilt  under  the  same  name. 


ClTIEB- 


AbydoSf  io  A«iB  Minor,  on  the  lI^Hus- 

Fm  t ;  b  II  mod  by  nariua ;  c?ou(  r  u  er«i  by 
hi  lip  U . ;  by  t  he  Rommifi  1 88  14.  C;. .    . 

APKlnat^on  tnc  u^ifLiid  of  thr  mtnc  name, 
Gre^o:  oubjectfti  by  Pb^rdon  7>IJ*  B.C., 
{ELPturod  hy  the  At  hen  iamb  4^5  B.  C; 
by  Piibljuiii:?tjlpifi»ii  2iaE.C 

A^rlfcpnttim,  in  8idJy,  mibjected  by  Pba- 
lan*  S70  li.  C:  d^^royed  by  Carttia- 
j^niaits  406B. C;  captured  byHorntLQs 
1!^2  B.  C.j  Hpim  dcAtmyed  by  Carthi^ 
giniafw  2.WT!.  a,    ......... 

AlcxandrJat*  sn  Etf  ntt ,  ecene  of  a  rn«ht- 
fuJ  miiJifHUTe  by  Ftokmy  Pii.v^tyjn  141 
&.C ;  captuf&l  bvJuhuftCiri^r4^  B.C.* 
fiO.OOO  jierKHiP  killeLl  b>'  earthq  tia  kr  ^^65 
A.  D.;  captur(^1  hy  Choproee  II,  iil6 
A,  n. ;  by  Atnrou  640  A.  D. ;  ds#t  r<jj  <5d 
byth(sTiirk«SflS  A.D.,  .   - 

Antlorlif*  in  Byria;  connuered  by  Pom- 
pey  64  I*.  C;  detilmyeJ  by  Chosnn^  I. 
341  A.  IJ-;  cHptur*,!  hy  ChosTfiM  IL  611 
A,  D.;  Sarareiis  6:lS  A,  !>.:  Turks  1084 
A,  D.i  Cni«j*diirp  ingj^  a.  D,-  Ue- 
fltroved  by  [Jibar?.  8iiltan  of  lugyi^t. 
1268  A.  D 

ArtfOs.*  iti  Grewpt  under  P  hid  on  nlwiat 

750  D.  C.  leading  itate  of  I  he  P*'l ti- 

n«ui;  lo*t  Cynuria  m  wnrs  wil h  ^v.^i  ta 
550  B.  C.;  fell  into  decay  after  ik  srat 
near  Tiryna  A2I  B.  C. 

Arpifnof^f  in  l-g>npL-  i*ot  far  from  lAkc 
Moeris;  retrpivotl  il«  ttarne  from  Plcile- 
my  I'liiladelphuA  in  hnnur  of  hi-t  ^i^ier 
Aminf^.  orit^mally  calil**!  i'TOCfKliji  Us 
by  t he  n rp« k*n  t he  rui ne  arc  neo r  .M  <^  ■  li- 
tiet-e1-Fayocim»     . 

Ath^n'^i*  ^"  Gr*e*?e;  captured  by  Xe^r^es 
480  U.  C:  burnt  hy  Mardunina  ^79 
B.C. :  tftbuilt  by  Tbemistorleu  -478  B.C. ; 
430  U.  C;.  at  ihc  ht^ij^lu  ai  iiA  prijstpenty ; 
taken  by  Lvsandwr  4rj4  B.  C  ;  waHf*  re- 
b>iiU  hy  Conoii  3^3  B.  C ;  nuhmuii  to 
Alexander  tht*  Great  33 Tj  B.  L\;  r<»n- 
nupreJ  by  Cawvander;  aurrfrnderftl  to 
AoCiKonti^  Gonuta*  2f.>0  B.  V.'.  parily 
dtsalruyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  2{K) 
B.C.;  subduod  by  the  Honianr*  H6 
BC;  wfflllfl  and  fortiflcBOon.t  desirtjyed 
by  Sulla  8*J  B.  C 

BaalbHrr**  or  Heliopolis*  in  A^ia  Min^ir; 
sackml  bv  the  Moi>lem»  748  A-  U.;  by 
T]im)ur  IW  1400  A.  IX,     ...... 

B  a  b  y  lu  n  t  i  n  A  sia ;  tapl  u  r«<i  by  T  iala  t  h- 
Piff^er  I.  Um  B.C. :  by  CyrtJH  6^»  hi'.; 
wall*  destmyfrfl  by  Uanus  Jilg  B.  C; 
taken  by  Afevander  HI.  im  H.  (^; 
by  Seleiipus  Siratfjr312  H.  C,  who  de- 
ft troywi  l^,"ih>  h:ir»  to  builH  !?rleuitia.  Es.- 
plcir<*ii   liv   lliih.  Kerr  Port i?r,  l:iyBnJ, 

Vi-j^^^'T.  ti,i-h.'>.   '■■..:■'.,     ] ,  r-  1-.  „.^d 

iia'Akjiixjii, ...... 

Bysantiunit  in  ancient  Thracia  (modem 
Turkey) :  captured  successively  by  the 
Medes,  Athenians,  and  Spartans;  by 
the  Romans  73  A.  D.;  destroyed  by 
Severus  106  A.D.  It  was  refounded  324 
A.  D.  and  called  Constantinople,  .    .    . 

Carthage*  city  in  Africa;  captured  by 
Scipio  after  the  battle  of  Zama  201  B.C. ; 
burned  by  the  Romans  146  B.  C; 
rebuilt  as  a  Roman  colony  123  B.  C. ; 
captured  by  Genseric  430  A.  D.;  by 
Belisarius  533  A.  D.;  sacked  by  the 
Arabs  647  A.  D.;  destroyed  by  Hassan 
698  A.  D.. 

Corinth*  in  Greece:  captured  by  the 
Dorians  1074  B.  C.;  by  the  Macedo- 
nians 338  B.  C;  by  Aratus  243  B.  C: 
Antigonus  Doson  223  B.C.;  destroyed 
by  L.  Mummius  146  B.  C;  rebuilt  by 
Julius  Cfpsar  46  B.  C. ;  sacked  by  Alaric 
306  A.  D 


Founded 


Destboted 


By  Whom 


Milesians. 


Dorians. 


Colony 
from  Gela. 


Alexander 
the  Great. 


Seleucus 
Nicator. 


Inachus. 


Pharaoh  in  the 
1 2th  Dynasty 
of  Manetho. 


Date 


Ceorops. 


716  B.  C. 


582  B.  C. 


332  B.  C. 


300  B.  C. 


1856  B.  C. 


2300  B.  C. 


1558  B.  C. 


Nimrod. 


Megan  us 
under  Bysas. 


Dido 


Phenicians. 


2247  B.  C. 


667  B.  C  . 


878  B.  C. 


1520  B.C. 


How 


By  Whom 


Date 


War. 


War. 


War. 


War. 


Turks. 


1330  A.  D. 


Turks.  1536  A.  D 


406  and 
Carthaginians.        205  B.  C. 


Turks. 


868  A.D. 


Chosroes  I.  and       541  and 
War.  Bibars.  1268  A.  D. 


War  and 
Decay. 


Decay. 


War. 
War. 


War. 


War. 


War. 


War. 


524  B.  C. 


SuUa. 


86B.C. 


Timour  Beg.     '  1400  A.  D. 


Seleucus 
Nicator. 


Severus. 


Romans  and 
Hassan. 


L.  Mummius 
and  Alaric. 


312  B.  C. 


196  A.  D. 


146  B.  C. 

and 
698  A.D. 


146  B.  C. 

and 
396  A.  D. 
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LOST  CirrCS— Continued 


Found Eo 


Destboted 


Cities 


I     By  Whom 


Ctesiphon*  in  Anyria;  captured  by  Tra- 
jan 116  A.  D.;  by  Sevenis  198  A.  I).; 
d«stroyed  by  Chnar  637  A.  D 

Del|ihl»  in  Greece;  temple  burned  648 
B.  C..  and  rebuilt  by  the  Alcnueonidc; 

Elundered  by  the  Phocians  357  B.  C. ; 
y  SuUa  82  B.  C:  by  Nero  67  A.  D.; 
temple  suppressea  by  Theodoeiue  I.,  . 

EpbesuSv  in  Asia  Minor;  burned  by  the 
Amaions  1141  B.  C;  rebuilt  by  the 
loniaita  1045  B.  C;  captured  by 
CrcESUs  550  B.  C;  by  Cyrus  554  B.  C; 
destroyed  by  an  inundation  322  B.  C. : 
rebuilt  300  B.  C;  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  17  A.  D., 

Hercnlaneum*  in  Italy;  its  foundation 
aicribed  to  Hercules;  partly  ruined  by 
an  earthquake  63  A.  D.;  completely 
buried  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  79 
A.  D.;  a  second  settlement  buried  by 
Vesuvius  472  A.  D.  Fragments  of 
statues  were  discovered  1709  A.  D.; 
theater  discovered  1738  A.  D 

Jemsalem,*  in  Palestine;  captured  by 
David  1049  B.  C;  sacked  by  the  Phi- 
listines and  Arabs  887  B.  C;  by  Nebu- 
chadneuar  586  B.  C;  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  170  B.  C;  captured  by 
Pompey  63  B.  C;  by  Herod  37  B.  C; 
destroyed  by  Titus  70  A.  D 

Memphlm  in  E^gypt;  partly  destsoyed 
by  the  Persians  525  B.  C;  captured  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  171  B.  C;  re- 
stored by  Septunus  Severus  202  A.D.; 
decayed  under  the  Arabs  in  the  Seventh 
Century,  and  Cairo  built  from  its  ruins, 

Myceiue*  in  Greece;  destroyed  by  the 
Arrives  468  B.  C;  explored  by  Dr. 
Sehliemann,  who  discovered  tombs 
with  immense  treasures  in  1877  A.  D.. 

Hliieveli*  in  Asssrria;  received  its  name 
from  Ninus  2182  B.  C;  destroyed 
by  Cyaxarea  and  Nabopolassar  from 
625  to  606  B.  C.  Layard  began  explor- 
ing the  ruins  1840  A.  D 

Nomaiitia*  in  Spain,  destroyed  by 
Scipio  the  Younger  134  B.  C 

Palmynu  Sj^ria;  submitted  to  Hadrian 
130  A.  D.;  destroyed  by  Aurelian  274 
A.  D.;  restored  by  Justinian  I.  527 
A.  D. ;  again  destroyed  by  the  Saracens 
744  A.  D.:  ruins  discovered  1691  A.  D.; 
explored  by  Wood  and  Dawkins  1751 
A.  D 

PersepollSv  in  Persia;  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Jemshed;  burned  by 
Alexander  III.  331  B.  C 

Peira,  in  Arabia,  captured  by  the  Naba- 
thieans  in  the  Fotirth  Century  B.  C. :  by 
Cornelius  Palroa  106  A.  D.:  fell  into 
decay  and  is  not  mentioned  after  the 
Sixth  Century  A.  D. ;  niins  discovered 
by  Burckhardt  1812  A.  D 

PompcUy  in  Italy;  date  of  its  founda- 
tk>n  unknown ;  said  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  the  Saronites  440  B.  C. ;  cap- 
tured by  the  Romans  360  B.  C;  al- 
most destroyed  by  an  earthquake  63 
A.D. ;  completely  buried  b^  an  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  70  A.  D.;  accidentally  dis- 
eoTered  1748  A.  D. ;  excavations  com- 
menced 1755  A.  D 

Sacmituin*  in  Spain;  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Greeks:  burned 
by  Its  citizens  before  surrenaering  to 
Hannibal  218  B.  C 

Samaria,  in  Palestine:  captured  by 
Shalmaneeer  IV.  721  B.  C;  by  Alex- 
ander III.  336-a32  B.C.;  destroyed  by 
John  Hyrcanus  109  B.  C., 

SardlSv  in  Asia  Minor;  captured  by  the 
Cimmerians  about  635  B.  C:  by  the 
Persians  554  B.  C;  burned  by  the 
Greeks  409  B.  C:  it  was  rebuilt:  cap- 
tured by  Alexander  III.  334  B.  C;  by 


Date 


How  I       By  Whom 


Date 


Hercules. 


Inundation 

and 
Earthquake. 


Vesuvius. 


Menes 

or 

Misraim. 

Perseus. 
Ashur. 


Solomon. 
Jemshed. 


,      About 
I  1913  B.  C. 

I 

3890  B.  C. 

i         or 
2188  B.C. 

1431.  1313 
or 
I  1282  B.  C 


About 
2245  B.  C. 


About 
1001  B.C. 


Greeks.        ' 
Omri. 


About 
925  B.  C. 


War. 


War  and 
Decay. 


War. 
War. 


War. 
War. 

Decay. 


Omar. 


Titus. 


Argives. 


Cyaxares  and 
Nabopolassar. 


Scipio. 


Aurelian  and 
Saracens. 


Alexander. 


Fire. 


War. 


Earthquake 

and 

Vesuvius. 


Citizens. 


John  Hyrcanus. 


637  A.  D. 


395  A.  D. 


322  B.  C. 

and 

17  A.  D. 


79  and 
472  A.  D. 


70  A.  D. 


600  to 
700  A.  D. 


468  B.  C. 


625  to 
606B.  C. 


134  B.  C. 


274  to 
744  A.  D. 


331  B.  C. 


After 
600  A.D. 


79  A.  D. 
218  B.  C. 
109  B.  C. 
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IX>ST  CITIES  — Continued 


Cities 

Founded 

DE8TROTF.D 

By  Whom 

Date 

How                By  Whom       |       Date 

Seleucus  I.  283  B.  C;    by  Antiochus 
214  B.  C:   by  the  Romans  190  B.  C; 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  14-37  A.D. 
under  Tiberius,  who  rebuilt  it;    cap- 
tured by  the  Turks  in  the  Eleventh 
Century;     destroyed    by    Tamerlane 

1402  A.  D 

Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  cities  of  Pales- 
tine; destroyed,  according  to  the  bibli- 
cal account,  by  fire  from  heaven  1897 
B.  C. 

720  B.C. 
2717  B.  C. 

About 
2750  B.  C. 

War  and    , 
Earthquake. 

Fire. 

Decay. 
War. 

War. 

War. 

War. 
War. 

Greeks 
and 

499  B.  a 

and 
1402  A.  D. 

1897  B.  C. 

Suiia,   in   Pmrais;    nientji)nH  on   monu- 
ment* 660  B,  C- ;   f^ai^tured  by  Ale^Lun- 
dvr  III.  331  B.  C:    by  Antigonu^'   US 
B.  C;   by  the  Aratw  6*^2  A.  Ih:   nHer 
thut  it  rJc«uyed;   ruin*  were  difttrn  ored 
by  Williams  and  l^Um  18rwi  A.  U 

SybarfM*  in  Greece;    dwiroyed  by  the 
Crotoniara  510   li.   C   by  tarnirig  the 
course  of  the  River  Cralbis 

Tliebrs*  or  Luvor.  in  Epypt;    (Tounelted 
from  lflOO-8iX)  H.  C;   cjnptiirw:!  bv  the 
Pemrjina    .^25    B.    C;     destroyefi    by 
Pioiemy  Ijithynu  86  B.  C, .       ... 

Tpoy.  or  Ilium,  in  Asia  Minor;  dewiroyed 
by  the  Greeks  about   1184  H,  €.;    Dr. 
Schliemflnn     fJisrovpr»d     njins.     1^72 
A   Di*  whic^h  he  cnnei^i^fr*  ftticietit  Trov. 

After 
652  A.  D. 

Archsaus. 
Menes. 

Crotoniats. 

Ptolemy. 
Lathyrus. 

Greeks. 

Nebuchad- 

nezsar  and 

Turks. 

Romans. 

510  B.  C. 

86B.  C. 

1184  B.  C. 

Tyre*  in  A^io  Mmor:   deetro^'ed  by  Neb- 
uchadnetmr  1*72  B.  C;    rebuilt;    rap- 
tured by  AleAander  111.  i;i2  B,  C;   bv 
AntJKomw  ^Ifi  B.  P.;   by  Aniiorhufs  til. 
am  B.a;  by  the  Cru^adera  M28  A  J).; 
by  Cbftlid   1291    A.  D.;   destroyeil    by 
the  Tufka  1516  A.  D -        . 

Veil,  in  Italy :  (ie^tmyefl  by  the  Romans 
ijffer  ten  year;*'  fIpkp  ;ig6  H.  C. 

572  B.  C. 

and 
1516  A.D. 

396  A.  D. 

LfOulslana*  In  1541,  De  Soto  discovered 
the  Mississippi  and  in  1682  La  Salle  voyaged 
down  this  river  to  its  mouth,  naming  the  country 
Louisiana  and  taking  possession  of  it  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  France.  In  1716,  Bienville  estab- 
lished Fort  Rosalie  in  the  Natchez  country  and 
in  1718  founded  New  Orleans.  In  1717,  the 
Mississippi  Company  was  formed  by  John  Law 
for  colonization  purposes,  and  in  1732  resigned 
its  claim  to  the  territory,  and  Louisiana  be^me 
a  royal  province.  In  1733,  the  first  settlement 
was  made  at  Baton  Rouge.  In  1750,  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton  was  begun  in  the  territory. 
In  1755,  Louisiana  received  a  large  increase  m 
population  from  the  Acadians,  who  were  driven 
from  their  homes  in  Canada.  By  a  secret  treaty 
in  1762,  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain,  and 
in  1768  the  French  drove  the  first  Spanish  Gov- 
ernor, Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  from  the  colony. 
In  1800,  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  Napoleon  by 
Spain,  and  in  1803,  on  April  30th,  was  purchased 
from  France  by  the  United  States  for  60,000,000 
francs.  In  1806  and  1807,  Aaron  Burr's  scheme 
to  set  up  an  independent  nation  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  caused  much  disturbance  in  New  Orleans, 
and  in  1810  residents  of  eastern  Louisiana 
formed  the  Republic  of  West  Florida  in  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Spanish  Government 
there.  The  district  was  taken  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  United  States  and  made  part  of 
Louisiana  during  the  same  year  after  some 
trouble. 

In  1812,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  a  State,  with  boundaries  as  they  are  now. 
That  same  year  the  first  steam  vessels  on  the 


arrived  from  Pittsburg.  The  battle 
of  NewOrleans  between  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans was  fought  January  8,  1815,  and  it  was 
the  last  battle  of  the  War  of  1812.  During  the 
period  from  1815  to  1860  there  was  continual 
industrial  activity  and  Louisiana  soon  became 
one  of  the  leading  agricultural  States.  In  1850, 
Baton  Rouge  became  the  seat  of  State  govern- 
ment. On  January  26,  1864,  Louisiana  passed 
the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  The  first  gun  cast 
for  the  Confederate  navy  was  made  at  Gretna, 
near  New  Orleans.  Port  Hudson,  the  last  Con- 
federate stronghold  on  the  Mississippi,  was  cap- 
tured by  General  Banks  July  8,  1863,  and  on 
May  26,  1865,  the  war  in  Louisiana  was  ended 
by  the  surrender  of  General  Kirby  Smith.  From 
1865  to  1874  a  period  of  carpetbag  government 
caused  many  disturbances,  and  on  September 
14,  1874,  it  was  overthrown  and  a  representative 
government  established.  In  1884,  the  Industrial 
Cotton  Exhibition  was  opened  at  New  Orieans, 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  the  first  exporta- 
tion of  cotton  from  the  United  States.  In  1890, 
Chief  of  Police  David  C.  Hennessy,  of  New  Or- 
leans, was  killed  by  an  Italian  criminal.  In 
1891,  an  organized  band  of  citizens  killed  eleven 
ItaHan  prisoners  in  the  parish  prison  at  New 
Orleans. 

LfUndy's  Lianey  a  locality  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  near  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Here, 
July  25,  1814,  an  obstinate  and  undecisive  en- 
gagement was  fought  between  an  American 
force,  numbering  3,000  men,  under  General 
Brown,  and  a  bo^  of  about  2,000  British  troops 
commanded  by  General  Drummond.     The  loss 
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of  the  Americans  was  743  men ;  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish 878  men. 

LiUtzen,  a  small  town  in  the  Prussian  prov- 
ince of  Saxony,  famous  for  two  great  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity.  The  first,  a  brilliant 
victoiy  of  the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
took  place  November  16,  1632.  The  battle  on 
May  2,  1813,  was  fought  somewhat  farther  to 
the  south,  at  the  village  of  Gros^oschen.  It  was 
the  first  great  conflict  of  the  umted  Russian  and 
Prussian  army  with  the  army  of  Napoleon  in 
that  decisive  campaign;  and  the  French  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Maine.  Various  but  unsuccessful  attempts 
at  colonization  in  Maine  were  made  between 
the  years  1602  and  1620  by  both  the  French  and 
En^Ush.  In  1620,  Sir  Ferdinando  Goi^s,  as 
head  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  received  a 
patent  of  all  the  region  between  40^  and  48° 
north  latitude.  In  conseouence  of  disputes 
afterward  with  the  Massacnusetts  Colony,  the 
company  was  dissolved,  and  in  1639  Gorges 
receivecf  a  formal  charter  of  the  region  between 
the  Piscataqua  and  Kennebec,  under  the  title 
of  Maine.  Internecine  quarrels  between  the 
different  settlements,  on  points  of  jurisdiction, 
caused  the  Massachusetts  Colony  in  1651  to  set 
up  a  claim  to  the  province  under  her  charter, 
and  parliament  sanctioned  it.  In  1677,  all  { 
claims  of  other  j^ntees  were  purchased.  From 
this  time  the  history  of  the  province  was  prac- 
tically merged  in  that  of  Massachusetts.  The 
final  separation  occurred  in  1820,  when  Maine  j 
was  admitted  to  the  Union,  bein^  the  tenth 
under  the  constitution.  In  1842,  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Maine  and  Great  Britain  was 
settled.  The  ''Maine  Liquor  Law"  was  passed 
in  1851.  It  was  repealed  in  1856  and  jpassed 
Again  in  1858,  being  made  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution in  1884.  The  death  penalty  was  abol- 
ished in  1876,  restored  in  1883,  and  again  abol- 
ished in  1887.  The  growth  of  the  wood-pulp 
and  jMiper-mill  industry  began  about  1880,  and 
in  1^0  there  was-  a  rapid  development  of  the 
lumber,  granite,  ice,  and  fishery  trades.  In 
1879-80  occurred  a  notable  contest  for  the 
governorship  between  the  Republicans  and 
Fusionists. 

Mamelukes  {m&m'a-lookz).  Originally, 
male  slaves  imported  from  Circassia  into  Egypt 
by  the  rulers  of  that  country.  They  were  in- 
structed in  military  exercises,  but  soon  exhibited 
a  spirit  of  insubordination,  assassinating  the 
Sultan,  Turan  Shah,  and,  in  1258.  appomting 
Ibegh,  one  of  their  own  number.  Sultan  of 
Ee^t.  They  were  at  length  conquered  by 
Selim  I.,  and  Cairo,  their  capital,  was  taken  by 
storm,  after  they  ^vemed  £^gypt  263  years. 
During  the  French  mvasion  of  EJ^rpt  by  Napo- 
leon L,  the  Mamelukes  formed  a  fine  body  of 
cavalry,  and  for  a  time  seriously  annoyed  the 
invaders,  though  many  afterwards  joined  them. 
In  1811,  Mehemet  All  annihilated  their  power 
by  treacherously  inveigling  and  destroying  470 
of  their  chief  leaders. 

Manila  Bay^  Battle  of.  A  remarkable 
engagement  between  the  American  Asiatic 
squadron,  imder  command  of  Commodore  George 
Dewey,  and  a  Spanish  naval  force,  imder  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Montojo,  supported  by  land 


batteries,  fought  on  May  1,  1898.  When  it 
became  evident,  in  March,  1898,  that  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain  was  inevit- 
able, Commodore  Dewey  began  to  mobilize  his 
vessels  in  the  harbor  of  ilonff  Kong  preparatory 
to  striking  a  blow  at  the  Philippine  Isknds  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  By  April  1st, 
he  had  gathered  there  his  flagship,  the  "Olym- 
pia,"  a  steel  protected  cruiser;  the  "Boston," 
a  partially  protected  steel  cruiser;  the  "Raleigh,'' 
protectee!  steel  cruiser:  the  "Concord,"  steel 
gunboat;  and  the  "JPetrel,"  steel  gunboat. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  month,  the  "  Baltimore," 
a  steel  protected  cruiser  the  "  Hugh  McCulloch," 
revenue  cutter,  and  two  newly-purchased  ships 
loaded  with  cobX  and  other  supplies,  joined  tne 
fleet.  Lying  in  Manila  Bay,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  important  in  the  world,  was  a  Spanish 
squadron,  comprising,  the  "Reina  Christina," 
stieel  cruiser;  "CastiUa,"  wood  cruiser;  "Ve- 
lasco,"  irtn  cruiser;  "Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa," 
iron  cruiser:  "Don  Juan  de  Austria,"  iron 
cruiser;  "Isla  de  Cuba,"  steel  protected  cruiser; 
"Isla  de  Luzon,"  steel  protect^  cruiser;  "Gen- 
eral Lezo,"  gunboat;  "El  Cano,"  gunboat; 
"Isla  de  Mindanao,"  auxiliary  cruiser;  "Mar- 
ques del  Duero";  and  two  torpedo  boats.  It 
was  supposed  that  the  harbor  had  been  planted 
with  mines  aild  torpedoes  and  supplied  with 
numerous  searchlights,  and  that  tne  forts  on 
the  shore  had  been  strengthened  in  anticipation 
of  an  attack. 

The  United  States  squadron  entered  the  bay 
on  the  night  of  April  30th,  and  at  5  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning.  May  1st,  opened  fire  on  the 
Spanisn  squadron  and  the  forts.  Two  engage- 
ments were  fought,  and  during  the  brief  interval 
the  United  States  squadron  drew  off  to  the  east 
side  of  the  bay  to  enable  oflicers  and  men  to 
get  their  breakfast.  The  entire  battle  lasted 
less  than  two  hours.  The  Spanish  flagship, 
"Reina  Christina,"  was  completely  burned;  the 
"Castilla"  suffered  the  same  fate;  the  "Don 
Juan  de  Austria  "  was  blown  up  by  a  shell  from 
one  of  the  United  States  vessels;  one  or  more 
ships  were  burned;  and  the  entire  Spanish  fleet 
was  destroyed.  After  his  second  attack,  in 
which  he  destroyed  the  water  battery  at  Cavite, 
Commodore  Dewey  anchored  off  the  city  of 
Manila  and  sent  word  to  the  governor-general 
that  if  a  shot  was  fired  from  the  city  at  the  fleet, 
he  would  lay  Manila  in  ashes.  The  Spanish  loss 
was  about  2,000  officers  and  men.  The  United 
States  squadron  did  not  lose  a  ship  or  a  man. 
Two  vessels  were  damaged  in  their  upper  works, 
and  eight  men  were  variously  injurea. 

Maryland*  One  of  the  orie:inal  thirteen 
States,  it  was  named  after  the  mother  of  Charles 
II.  The  State  was  settled  by  Lord  Baltimore 
in  1632,  under  a  grant  from  CHarles  II.  Puritan 
and  Virginian  colonies  disputed  the  authority 
of  the  proprietary  governors,  and  it  was  not  till 
1714,  after  many  broils  and  considerable  blood- 
shed, extending  over  three-quarters  of  a  century, 
that  the  rights  of  the  Calvert  family  were  finally 
settled.  In  1649,  the  Assembly  passed  an  act 
allowing  Christians  of  all  sects  the  public  exer- 
cise of  their  faith.  Baltimore  was  founded  in 
1730.  The  Virginia  boundary  was  adjusted  in 
1668,    that    of    Delaware    and    Pennsylvania, 
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known  in  our  history  as  "Bfason  and  Dixon's 
Line/'  in.  1760.  A  republican  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1776.  The  ''Maryland  Line''  was 
famous  in  the  Revolutionary  War  for  its  gal- 
lantry. The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted 
in  1788.  In  the  War  of  1812,  Maryland  suffered 
much  from  Admiral  Cockbum's  fleet;  French- 
town,  Havre  de  Grace,  and  Frederick  were 
burned,  and  Fort  McHenry  unsuccessfully  bom- 
barded. The  only  important  battle  fought 
within  the  State  during  the  late  Civil  War  was 
that  of  Antietam,  in  September,  1862. 

Mason  and  IHxon's  Line.  This  line 
was  originally  the  parallel  of  latitude  39  dejrrees, 
43  minutes,  26.3  seconds  which  separates  Penn- 
sylvania from  Maryland.  It  received  its  name 
from  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  two 
English  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  who 
traced  the  greater  part  of  it  between  the  years 
1763  and  1767,  though  the  last  thirty-six  miles 
were  finished  by  others.  It  was  practically  the 
dividing  line  between  the  free  and  the  slave 
States  m'  the  East.  During  the  discussion  in 
Congress  on  the  Missouri  Compromise,  John 
Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  made  free  use 
of  the  phrase,  and  thereafter  it  oecame  popular 
as  sigmfying  the  dividing  line  between  the  free 
and  slave  territory  throughout  the  country. 
The  boundary,  as  thus  extendi  by  i>o[>ular 
usafe,  followed  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Mississippi, 
ana  west  of  that  was  the  parallel  of  36  degrees, 
30  minutes,  the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri, 
though  Missouri  itself  was  a  slave  State. 

Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  thirteen 
original  States.  Though  first  visited  by  the 
English  under  Bartholomew  Gosnold  in  1602, 
the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  the 
Puritan  colony,  which  landed  from  the  "May- 
flower" at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  expedition 
commanded  by  John  Endicott,  which  arrived 
in  1628,  acting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company,  which  had  received  a 
royal  charter,  gradually  planted  settlements  at 
Charlestown,  Boston,  Watertown,  Dorchester, 
Roxbury,  Salem,  Mystic,  Saugus  (Lynn),  and 
other  places.  The  restoration  of  the  Stuarts 
threatened  the  riehts  of  the  colonists,  but  their 
charter  was  finally  confirmed  in  1662.  King 
Philip's  War  occurred  in  1675-76,  and  put  the 
colonists  in  great  peril.  In  1684,  the  Massachu- 
setts charter  was  declared  forfeited  to  the  Crown 
under  James  II.,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary.  In  1692,  the  colonies 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  were  con- 
solidated. The  province  took  -active  part  in  the 
various  French  and  Indian  wars,  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  expedition  which  captured 
Louisburg  in  1745.  The  Boston  Massacre  in 
1770,  the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  1773,  and  the 
Port  Bill  in  1774  were  important  incidents  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution.  At  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord, in  1775,  Massachusetts  made  the  final 
appeal  to  arms.  At  this  time  the  population  of 
the  province  was  352,000.  The  State  Constitu- 
tion, still  essentially  the  organic  law,  was  formed 
in  1780,  and  the  Federal  Constitution  was  rati- 
fied in  1788.  The  total  expenditures  of  the 
State  on  account  of  the  late  Civil  War  amounted 
to  $30,162,200. 

Mecklenburg  Declaration.  This  dec- 


I  laration  was  adopted,  it  is  said,  in  May,  1775,  at 
a  midnight  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
'  militia  of  Mecklenburg  Coimty,  North  Carolina. 
I  It  declares  that  the  people  of  that  county  are 
i  free  and  independent  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
I  not  only  is  its  general  tenor  that  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  but  manv  phrases  are 
word  for  won)  as  they  appear  in  that  document. 
The  minutes  of  the  midnight  meeting  are  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1800.  Whether 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  followed  the 
words  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  or  whether 
the  latter,  having  probably  been  replaced  from 
memory,  was  tinctured  with  the  former,  is  a 
disputed  question. 

Mexico*  The  history  of  ancient  Mexico, 
exhibits  two  distinct  and  widely  differing  peri- 
I  ods  —  that  of  the  Toltecs  and  that  of  the  Aztecs. 
The  Eighth  Century  is  the  traditional  date  when 
the  Toltecs  are  related  to  have  come  from  the 
North.  Their  capital  was  established  at  Tula, 
north  of  the  Mexican  Valley.  Their  laws  and 
usages  stamp  them  as  a  people  of  mild  and 
p^ceful  instmcts,  industrious,  active,  and  enter- 
prising. It  is  related  that  a  severe  famine  and 
pestilence  all  but  destroyed  the  Toltec  people  in ' 
the  Eleventh  Century,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
next  century,  a  fresh  migration  brought,  amom^ 
other  kindred  nations,  the  Aztecs  into  the  land. 
Within  two  centuries  and  a  half  this  last  people 
had  become  predominant.  But  their  rule  was, 
in  a  great  degree,  a  reversion  to  savagery. 

The  Aztecs  founded,  about  1325,  the  city  of 
Tenochtitlan,  or  Mexico;  a  hundred  years  later 
they  had  extended  their  sway  bevond  their 
plateau  valley,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards, their  empire  was  found  to  stretch  from 
'  ocean  to  ocean.  Their  government  was  an 
;  elective  empire,  the  deceased  prince  being 
■  usually  succeeded  by  a  brother  or  nephew,  who 
must  be  a  tried  warrior;  but  sometimes  the 
successor  was  chosen  from  among  the  powerful 
nobles.  The  monarch  wielded  despotic  power, 
save  in  the  case  of  his  great  feudal  vassals; 
these  exercised  a  very  similar  authority  over 
the  peasant  class,  below  whom,  again,  were  the 
slaves.  The  Mexicans  apparently  believed  in 
one  supreme  invisible  creator  of  all  things,  the 
ruler  of  the  universe;  but  the  popular  faith  was 
polytheistic.  At  the  head  of  the  Aztec  pantheon 
was  the  frightful  Huitzilopochtli,  the  Mexican 
Mars.  The  victims  were  borne  to  the  summit 
of  the  ^reat  pyramidal  temples,  where  the 
priests,  m  sight  of  assembled  crowds,  bound 
them  to  the  sacrificial  stone,  and,  slashing  open 
the  breast,  tore  from  it  the  bleeding  heart  and 
held  it  up  before  the  image  of  the  god. 

Cortez  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  1519.  Before 
his  energy,  and  the  superior  civilization  of  his 
followers,  the  power  of  the  native  empire  crum- 
bled away.  In  1540  Mexico  was  united  with 
other  American  territories  —  at  one  time  all  the 
country  from  Panama  to  Vancouver's  Island  — 
under  the  name  of  New  Spain,  and  governed 
by  viceroys  appointed  by  the  mother  country. 
The  intolerant  spirit  of  the  Catholic  clergy  led 
to  the  suppression  of  almost  every  trace  of  the 
ancient  Aztec  nationality  and  civilization,  while 
the  commercial  system  crippled  the  resources  of 
the  colony;  for  all  foreign  trade  ^th  any  coun- 
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try  other  than  Spain  was  prohibited  on  pain  of 
death.  Mexico  ranked  nrst  amon^  all  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  re^rd  to  population,  mate- 
rud  riches,  and  natural  products.  In  1810,  the 
discontent,  which  had  been  ^aininf  ground 
apinst  the  viceregal  power  dunng  the  war  of 
the  mother  countrv  with  Napoleon,  broke  into 
open  rebellion,  and  a  guerilla  warfare  was  kept 
up  until,  in  1821  the  capital  was  surrendered 
by  O'Donoju,  the  last  of  the  viceroys.  In  the 
following  year,  General  Iturbide,  who,  in  1821, 
had  issued  the  plan  de  Iguala,  providing  for  the 
inde{)endence  of  Mexico  under  a  prince  of  the 
reigning  houses,  had  himself  proclaimed  em- 
peror; but  the  guerilla  leader  Guerrero,  his 
lormer  ally,  and  General  Santa  Ana  raised  the 
republican  standard,  and  in  1823  he  was  ban- 
ished to  Italy  with  a  pension.  Returning  the 
following  year  he  was  taken  and  shot,  and  the 
federal  republic  of  Mexico  was  finally  established. 

For  more  than  half  a  centunr  after  this  the 
history  of  Mexico  is  a  record  of  nearly  chronic 
disorder  and  civil  war.  In  1836,  Texas  secured 
its  independence,  for  which  it  had  struggled  for 
several  years,  and  which  Mexico  was  compelled 
to  recognize  in  1845.  In  that  year  Texas  was 
incorporated  with  the  United  States;  but  its 
western  boundary  was  not  settled,  and  war 
ensued  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
From  the  fall  of  Santa  Ana  in  1855,  down  to 
1867,  great  confusion  prevailed. 

In  1853,  Benito  Juarez  became  president,  but 
his  claims  were  contested  by  General  Miramon, 
the  head  of  the  reactionary  or  clerical  party, 
and  the  c5ountry  was  plunged  in  civil  war.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  internal  disorder,  the  Cortes 
passed  an  act  suspending  all  payments  to  for- 
eigners for  two  years,  an  act  that  drew  upon 
the  Mexican  Government  the  serious  remon- 
strance of  European  powers;  and  the  result 
was  the  dispatch  of  a  fleet  of  English,  French, 
and  Spanish  ships  into  the  Mexican  Gulf  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  satisfaction.  In  April, 
18^,  Emperor  Napoleon  formally  declared  war 
apinst  Bflexico :  but  the  French  never  met  with 
the  welcome  they  expected  from  the  people, 
and  finally  had  to  withdraw,  without  permanent 
success,  in  1867,  laigely  because  of  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States.  Maximilian,  who  had  be- 
come Emperor  of  Mexico  under  French  support, 
was  executed  in  the  same  vear,  and  Juarez 
returned  to  power.  On  the  death  of  Juarez  in 
1872,  the  chief  justice,  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  assumed 
the  presidency,  in  which,  after  a  revolution,  he 
was  succeeded  in  1876  by  General  Porfirio  Diaz, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  Mexican  soldiers  and  admin- 
istrators, who  has  been  reelected.  In  November, 
1901,  the  Pan-American  Congress,  with  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  convened  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
In  1907,  an  increase  and  reorganization  of  the 
army  was  effected. 

MlcliisrAn*  The  name  is  derived  from  two 
Chippewa  words,  meaning  "great  lake."  The 
State  was  the  thirteenth  admitted  imder  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Though  visited  as  early 
as  1610  by  French  missionanes  and  fur-traders, 
the  first  European  settlement  was  made  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  by  Father  Marquette  in  1668.  Fort 
Michilimackinac,    now   Blackinaw,    was   estab- 


lished three  years  later.  In  1701  Antoine  Cadil- 
lac foimded  Detroit.  With  other  French  pos- 
sessions it  came  into  the  ownership  of  England 
in  1763.  This  was  followed  by  the  conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,  and  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  at 
Michilimackinac.  After  the  Revolutionary  War, 
Michigan  did  not  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States  till  1796,  and  it  was  then 
included  in  the  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  The  Territoiy  of  Michigan  was 
formed  m  1805.  In  the  War  of  1812-15  it  was 
the  scene  of  several  bloody  contests  and  butch- 
eries perpetrated  by  the  British  and  their  Indian 
allies.  Between  1819  and  1836  the  Indians 
ceded  their  title  to  all  of  the  Lower  and  part  of 
the  Upper  Peninsula.  In  1836.  Congress  passed 
a  bill  aomitting  Michigan  as  a  State  on  condition 
that  she  gave  up  a  claim  made  on  a  strip  of 
Ohio,  and  accepted  the  whole  region  known  as 
the  Upper  Peninsula  instead. 

Minnesota.  The  name  is  derived  from  an 
Indian  word,  signifying  "sky-colored  water." 
Hennepin  and  D&  Salle  visited  the  region  as 
early  as  1680.  Within  the  present  century,  Pike, 
Long,  Keating,  Nicollet,  Scnoolcraft,  Owen,  and 
others  exploied  it  thoroughly,  but  it  was  not 
until  18 Iz  that  the  United  States  had  any 
authority  within  its  limits.  Fort  Snelling  was 
established  in  1819,  and  in  1837  lumbering  in- 
dustries began  to  attract  immigration.  The 
Territory  established  in  1849  embraced  about 
twice  the  limits  of  the  present  State,  the  western 
limit  extending  to  the  Missouri  and  White  Earth 
rivers.  In  1851,  the  Sioux  ceded  all  their  lands 
west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Big  Sioux  River. 
The  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union  May  11, 
1858.  The  portion  of  the  State  lying  west  of 
the  Missisdppi  originally  belonged  to  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase,  and  the  eastern  portion  was  a 
part  of  what  was  known  as  the  "Northwest 
Territory."  Minnesota  was  the  nineteenth  State 
admitted.  It  was  the  scene  of  the  Sioux  War 
and  massacre  in  1862-63. 

Mississippi.  This  region  was  first  trav- 
ersed by  De  Soto  in  1542,  and  in  1682  La  Salle 
descended  the  Mississippi  (the  name  derived 
from  Indian  words  meaning  "great  water"), 
took  formal  possession,  and  called  the  adjacent 
countnr  Louisiana.  Iberville  built  a  fort  on  the 
Bay  of  Biloxi  in  1699,  and  in  1716  Fort  Rosalie 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  Natchez.  After  the 
cession  of  the  east  portion  of  Louisiana  (includ- 
ing what  is  now  Mississippi)  to  Great  Britain, 
in  1763,  and  until  the  Revolutionary  War,  inmii- 
gration  proceeded  very  slowly.  The  Territory 
of  Mississippi  was  organized  in  1798.  In  18()4 
the  boundaries  were  enlarged,  and  Mississippi 
was  made  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  present 
States  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  north  of  the 
31st  parallel.  The  re^on  south  of  that  line 
between  the  Pearl  and  Perdido  rivers  was  added 
'  in  1812,  though  claimed  by  Spain.  Alabama 
I  was  oi]ganized  as  a  Territory  in  1817,  and  Mis- 
I  sissippi  was  admitted  as  a  State,  the  seventh 
under  the  Federal  Constitution.  A  new  consti- 
tution was  formed  in  1832.  The  ordinance  of 
I  secession  was  passed  January  9,  1861.  The 
1  principal  militaiy  events  within  the  State  during 
the  war  of  1861-65  were  the  battles  of  luka  and 
I  Corinth  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  which  sur- 
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rendered  on  July  4,  1863.  The  State  was  form- 
ally readmitted  to  the  Union  in  1870.  On  Jan- 
uary 29,  1903,  the  Yazoo  Canal  was  opened, 
restoring  to  Vicksburg  the  water  front  it  lost 
during  1876,  when  the  Federal  Government 
attempted  to  dredge  a  canal  through  six  miles 
of  forest,  tapping  the  Yazoo  River  above  that 
city  and  diverting  the  flow  of  the  Mississippi. 

Missouri*  The  name  of  the  State  signifies 
''Mud  River.''  The  settlement  and  progress  of 
Missouri  were  at  first  slower  than 'in  the  lower 

gortions  of  French  Louisiana.  Its  oldest  town, 
te.  Genevieve,  was  founded  in  1755.  In  1762, 
France  ceded  to  Spain  the  portion  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  England  the  section  east  of 
the  river.  Numbers  of  Canadian  French  had 
settled  along  the  whole  line  of  the  river,  and  an 
active  trade  had  been  carried  on  between  upper 
and  lower  Louisiana.  With  liberal  grants  of  lands 
to  colonists,  immigrants  flocked  hither  from 
Spain.  In  1775,  St.  Louis,  originally  a  depot 
or  the  fur-trade,  contained  800  inhabitants, 
while  Ste.  Genevieve  had  only  460.  Spain  sided 
with  the  colonists  during  the  Revolution,  and 
her  arms  were  successful  in  lower  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  In  1780,  however,  St.  Louis  was  at- 
tacked by  a  force  of  English  and  Indians  from 
Michilimackinac,  and  was  only  relieved  by  the 
arrival  of  General  Clarke  from  Kaskaskia  with 
American  assistance.  With  the  retrocession  of 
Louisiana  to  France  in  1800,  and  its  subsequent 
sale  to  the  United  States  by  Napoleon  three 
vears  later,  its  political  ownership  became  fixed. 
Missouri  was  included  in  the  Territory  of  Louis- 
iana, which  had  been  set  off  in  1805,  with  St. 
Louis  as  the  seat  of  territorial  government. 
In  1812,  with  the  admission  of  the  present  State 
of  Louisiana  into  the  Union,  the  name  of  the 
Territory  was  changed  to  Missouri.  With  rapid 
immigration  the  population  had  swelled  in  1817 
to  60,000.  In  1820,  by  the  celebrated  compro- 
mise, Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a 
slaveholding  State,  on  condition  that  slavery 
should  never  exist  north  of  latitude  36®  30',  in 
lands  farther  west,  out  of  which  new  States 
should  be  formed.  During  the  late  Civil  War 
repeated  efforts  were  made  to  force  secession  on 
Missouri,  but  unsuccessfully.  Though  no  great 
battles  were  fought  within  the  State  limits,  it 
was  the  field  of  active  military  operations  and, 
in  many  sections,  of  bloody  guerilla-fighting. 
The  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  on  August  10, 
1861,  where  General  Lyon,  the  Federal  com- 
mander, was  killed,  and  the  capture  of  Lexing- 
ton by  the  Confederate  general,  Sterling  Price, 
on  September  20,  1861,  were  the  most  important 
events  of  the  first  year  of  the  conflict.  Several 
times  General  Price  held  more  than  half  the 
State  in  his  hands,  and  it  was  not  till  1864  that 
the  Confederates  were  finally  expelled.  In  June, 
1865,  a  new  constitution  was  ratified  by  the 
people.  The  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  legislature 
in  1869.  Missouri  was  the  eleventh  State 
admitted  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Montana*  In  1743,  Chevalier  de  la  Veren- 
drye,  with  a  party  of  French  Canadians,  entered 
Montana  anci  discovered  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
but  made  no  attempt  at  settlement.  The  coun- 
try came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States 


by  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of  1803.  In  1804 
and  1806,  Lewis  and  Clark  made  exploring  expe- 
ditions up  the  Missouri  and  across  the  mountains 
to  the  Pacific,  crossing  Montana  twice.  Alex- 
ander Henry,  in  1808,  led  a  party  of  fur-traders 
into  the  Yellowstone  country,  and  in  1806-1810, 
John  Colter,  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition, 
engaged  in  himting  and  trapping  in  the  territory. 
Fort  Union,  the  first  permanent  fort  in  Montana, 
was  built  in  1829  by  Kenneth  Biackenzie.  and 
in  1832  the  first  steamer  ascended  the  Missouri 
into  Montana.  Fort  Benton  was  built  in  1846 
by  Alexander  Culbertson.  In  1853-54,  Mon- 
tana was  explored  by  a  scientific  and  military 
expedition  sent  out  by  Governor  Isaac  J.  Stevens, 
of  Washington  Territory.  The  Gold  Creek 
mines  were  discovered  in  1862.  and  in  the  same 
year  the  development  of  the  mines  of  Beaver- 
head Valley  and  Bighole  River  be^n.  In  1864, 
Montana  was  oiganized  as  a  Territory  and 
Helena  and  Butte  City  were  founded.  From 
1864  to  1879  there  was  war  with  the  Sioux, 
Blackfeet,  and  Cheyennes.  In  1874,  Helena  was 
made  territorial  capital.  The  battle  of  Little 
Big  Horn,  when  General  Custer  and  his  men 
were  massacred,  occurred  in  1876.  In  1881,  the 
first  railroad  reached  Helena,  and  in  1883  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  to 
this  point,  relieving  the  financial  distress.  In 
1889,  Montana  was  admitted  as  a  State.  The 
Montana  State  University  was  opened  at«Helena 
in  1891. 

Nebraska*  The  name  first  applied  to  the 
river  is  of  Indian  ori^n,  and  signines  "Shallow 
Water."  When  originally  organized  as  a  Ter- 
ritory in  1854,  it  extended  from  latitude  40^ 
north  to  the  northern  national  boundary  and 
west  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Territory  of  Colorado  was  set  off  from  this  on 
February  28,  1861,  and  that  of  Dakota  a  few 
months  later.  At  the  same  time  Nebraska  re- 
ceived from  Utah  and  Washin^n  Territories  a 
tract  of  15,378  square  miles,  lying  on  the  south- 
west slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which,  how- 
ever, was  taken  from  her  with  an  additional 
portion  in  1863  to  form  the  Territory  of  Idaho. 
Nebraska  was  thus  cut  down  to  its  present 
limits.  Measures  to  form  a  State  government 
were  made  in  1860  and  in  1864,  but  the  first  was 
defeated  by  the  popular  vote,  and  the  second 
(being  an  enabling  act  of  Congress)  was  not 
acted  on.  The  Ci^  War  and  Indian  hostilities 
checked  the  growth  of  the  Territory  during  1861- 
65.  In  1866,  a  constitution  was  framed  and 
ratified  by  popular  vote,  and  in  1867  Nebraska 
was  admitted  as  a  State,  being  the  twenty- 
fourth  under  the  Constitution. 

Nevada*  The  region  within  the  limits  of 
Nevada  forms  part  of  the  Mexican  cession  of 
1848.  It  was  organized  by  act  of  Congress  as  a 
Territory  in  1861,  from  a  portion  of  Utah,  and 
embraced  the  region  bounded  north  by  the  pres- 
ent boimdary  of  the  State,  east  by  the  116th 
meridian,  south  by  the  37th  parallel,  and  west 
by  California.  A  portion  of  California  which 
had  been  included,  the  latter-named  State  re- 
fused to  transfer,  and  by  an  additional  act  of 
Congress,  in  1861,  a  further  portion  of  Utah 
was  added,  extending  the  east  boundary  the 
distance    of    one    degree.    Nevada    became    a 
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State  October  31,  1864.  In  1866,  a  thiid  portion 
ci  Utah  was  added,  extending  the  east  boundary 
to  the  114th  meridian,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  portion  of  the  State  south  of  the  37th 
paraUel  was  added  from  Arizona.  The  earliest 
settlements  were  made  by  the  Mormons  in  1848. 
Gold  was  discovered  in  1849;  but  the  rapid 
advance  in  population  dates  from  the  discovery 
of  silver  in  1859.  Amone  the  earliest  discover- 
ies was  that  of  the  worH-renowned  Comstock 
lode.  In  1906-07  rich  discoveries  of  gold  were 
made  at  Goldfields  and  other  points.  The  State 
was  the  twenty-fifth  admitted  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

New  Hampshire.  One  of  the  thirteen 
original  States,  the  first  settlements  were  made 
wiUiin  the  limits  of  New  Hampshire  at  Dover 
and  Portsmouth  in  1623.  The  district  was 
annexed  to  Massachusetts  in  1641,  became  a 
royal  province  in  1679.  and  was  again  annexed 
to  Massachusetts  in  1689.    It  became  a  separate 

Krovince  in  1741  and  remained  so  till  the  Kevo- 
ition.  Indian  atrocities  were  frequent  till  the 
English  conquered  Canada.  It  w/ts  supposed 
till  1764  that  the  present  State  of  Vermont  was 
included  in  the  province.  The  territory,  how- 
ever, was  claimed  by  New  York;  the  contro- 
versy lasted  till  the  independence  of  Vermont 
was  acknowledged  in  1790.  In  1776,  New  Hamp- 
shire declared  its  independence  and  established 
a  temporary  government  of  its  own.  It  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and 
the  battle  of  Bennington  was  fought  within  its 
limits.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  ratified  in  1788.  During  the  Civil  War 
New  Hampshire  furnished  34,606  men  to  the 
Union  cause. 

New  Jersey*  The  State  of  New  Jersey, 
one  of  the  thirteen  original  States,  was  originally 
a  part  of  New  York,  and  was  first  settled  about 
1€S0  by  the  Dutch.  A  patent  granted  by 
Charles  II.  of  England,  to  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  in  1664,  gave  the  latter  a  claim  on  all 
the  country  between  the  Delaware  and  Con- 
necticut rivers.  An  expedition  under  Colonel 
NicoUs  conquered  the  whole  territory.  The 
portion  of  the  province  now  named  New  Jersey 
received  its  name  from  Sir  George  Carteret,  to 
whom  the  Duke  of  York  had  sold  his  claim,  in 
noemory  of  the  Island  of  Jersey  of  which  the 
fomier  had  been  governor.  A  constitution  was 
formed  for  it  in  1665  as  a  separate  colony.  In 
1776,  a  State  constitution  was  formed,  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  the  battles  of  Trenton, 
Pnnceton.  Millstone,  Red  Bank,  and  Monmouth 
were  fought  within  the  State  limits.  The  Fed- 
eral Constitution  was  ratified  December  18,  1787, 
the  State  capital  established  at  Trenton  in  1790, 
and  the  present  constitution  August  13,  1844. 
The  State  furnished  79.511  fully  equipped  troops 
to  the  Union  army  and  navy  during  the  Civil 
War. 

New  York.  The  Ba;r  of  New  York  and 
the  river  emptying  into  it  were  explored  by 
Hendrik  Hudson,  a  navigator  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  m 
September,  1609.  In  1614,  the  Dutch  made 
flettlements  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  the  name 
New  Netherland  was  extended  to  all  the  uncon- 
quered  regions  lying  between  Virginia  and  Can- 


ada. Seven  years  later  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  was  incorporated  and  took  possession. 
In  1623,  settlements  were  made  at  Albany  and 
on  Long  Island,  and  in  1626,  Peter  Minuit,  the 
Director-General,  bought  Manhattan  Island  of 
the  Indians.  In  1629,  the  company  passed  the 
act  imder  which  the  manorial  monopolies  in 
land  were  established.  In  spite  of  Incuan  wars 
the  colony^rew  so  fast  that  it  came  in  collision 
with  the  English  on  the  Connecticut  and  the 
Swedes  on  tne  Delaware  River.  The  claims 
made  by  the  English  to  New  Netherland  on  the 
score  of  Cabot's  prior  discovery  were  finally 
enforced  in  the  charter  granted  oy  Charles  II. 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  armed  expedition 
of  Colonel  Nicolls  in  1664.  The  Dutch  under 
Governor  Stuyvesant  surrendered,  and  New 
Netherland  became  New  York,  though  the  Dutch 
reconquered  and  held  the  province  for  a  short 
period,  before  English  rule  became  permanent. 
The  tyranny  exercised  over  the  province  by 
Francis  Nicnolson,  the  lieutenant  of  Andros, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  be  governor,  caused 
the  revolt  in  1689  headed  by  Jacob  Leisler, 
which  was  at  first  successful,  though  Leisler  was 
two  years  later  executed  for  treason.  In  1687 
be^n  the  series  of  French  and  Indian  wars  in 
which  the  New  York  colonists  bore  so  important 
a  part.  The  first  of  these  closed  in  1697,  with 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick.  The  second,  or  Queen 
Anne's  War,  lasted  from  1702  to  1713.  The 
most  important  act  in  this  long  conflict  between 
the  French  and  English  for  the  sovereignty  of 
North  America,  and  the  end  of  the  nistoric 
drama,  began  in  1754.  The  contest  lasted  with 
varying  fortunes  until  the  French  were  finally 
driven  from  their  line  of  fortresses  on  the  lake 
and  the  war  was  ended  by  General  Wolfe's  expe- 
dition, which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Quebec 
and  the  final  overthrow  of  French  power  in 
Canada  in  1759.  The  province  of  New  York 
entered  zealously  into  the  Revolutionary  cause, 
though  it  contained  a  large  loyalist  faction. 
Many  of  the  most  imix>rtant  military  op>erations 
were  conducted  within  its  limits.  The  two  lead- 
ing battles  fought  were  that  of  Lon^  Island  on 
August  27,  1776,  whereby  the  British  secured 
and  held  possession  of  New  York  City  till  the 
end  of  the  war;  and  the  battle  of  Saratoga,  on 
October  17,  1777,  which  occasioned  the  surrender 
of  General  Burgojme's  army.  On  November  25, 
1783,  New  Yonc  was  evacuated  by  the  British. 
In  1790,  the  conflicting  claims  of  New  York  and 
New  Hampshire  were  settled  by  the  erection  of 
the  disputed  territory  into  the  State  of  Vermont. 
In  1797,  Albany  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  slavery  was  abolished  in  1817.  Dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812  the  more  notable  incidents 
within  State  limits  were  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  fought  by  General 
W infield  Scott,  and  Commodore  McDonough's 
naval  defeat  of  the  British  on  Lake  Champlain, 
both  in  1813.  The  Erie  Canal,  originally  pro- 
jected in  1800,  was,  through  DeWitt  Clinton's 
influence,  completed  in  1825.  During  the  Civil 
War,  the  State  furnished  455,568  Union  troops. 
NonconformlstB*  In  English  history, 
those  who  declined  to  conform  their  worship  to 
that  by  law  established.  They  were  of  two 
kinds:    First,  those  who,  being  religious,  wor- 
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shiped  nowhere;  second,  those  who  attended 
the  services  of  some  other  religious  denomina- 
tion than  the  Established  Churcn.  It  was  more 
frequently  used  of  the  latter  class.  The  name 
was  first  applied  to  those  who  declined  to  con- 
form to  the  enactment  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  Edward  VI.,  passed  in  1549.  It  was  revived 
and  applied  to  the  2,000  clergymen,  who  had  to 
surrender  their  livings  on  account  of  their  in- 
ability to  conform  to  the  more  celebrated  Act  of 
Uniformity  of  Charles  II..  first  enforced  on 
August  24,  1662.  Et3rmologically  viewed,  a 
Dissenter  and  Nonconformist  somewhat  differ. 
The  former  word  denotes  that  he  feels  differ- 
ently from  Churchmen,  that  his  sympathies  go 
in  a  different  direction;  the  latter  word  refers, 
not  to  his  feeling,  but  to  his  action  with  respect 
to  public  worship.  The  laws  formeriy  existing 
required  him  to  conform  to  that  of  the  Estal> 
lished  Church  by  attending  the  services  and 
partaking  of  the  conmiunion.  The  two  words, 
dissenter  and  non-conformist,  as  ffenerall/  refer- 
ring to  the  same  individual,  oecame  inter- 
changeable. 

Normandy*  An  ancient  northwest  pro- 
vince of  France,  extending  along  the  English 
channel,  from  a  point  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Sonmie  to  the  bay  of  Cancale,  now  divided  into 
the  departments  of  Seine-In f^rieure,  Eure,  Cal- 
vados, Ome,  and  La  Manche.  Rouen  was  the 
capital  and  the  chief  town  of  Upper  Normandy, 
and  Caen  the  chief  town  of  Lower  Normandy. 
The  Romans  included  the  territory  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis  Secunda.  It  formed  part  of  Neus- 
tria  under  the  Merovingians,  and  received  the 
name  of  Normandy  from  the  Northmen,  who 
occupied  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  Tenth  Century. 
In  912,  Charles  the  Simple  gave  his  sanction  to 
their  conquests,  and  Rollo,  their  chief,  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  sixth  suc- 
cessor of  Rollo,  William,  became  in  1066  the 
conqueror  and  first  Norman  kins  of  England. 
On  his  death  (1087)  England  and  Normandy  were 
separated,  the  latter  reverting  to  Robert  Courte- 
heuse,  while  William  Rufus  seized  upon  the 
former.  Henrv  I.  ruled  over  both,  but  his 
daughter  Matilcla  was  only  Duchess  of  Normandy. 
Her  son,  Henry  II.,  accomplished  another  re- 
union. From  King  Jfohn  Normandy  was  wrested 
by  Philip  Augustus  of  France ;  but  it  was  twice 
again  held  by  the  Enghsh,  first  under  Edward  III., 
and  a  second  time,  from  1417  to  1450,  under 
Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.  Charles  VII.  of  France 
made  it  an  integral  portion  of  his  kingdom. 

North  Carolina.  In  1663  eight  noble- 
men received  from  Charles  II.  the  patent  of  the 
province  of  Carolina,  but  a  few  years  prior  to  this 
settlements  had  been  made  by  Dissenters  from 
Virginia  and  from  New  England.  Albemarle, 
the  name  given  to  the  portion  now  North 
Carolina,  was  rapidly  au^ented  by  settlers 
from  Virginia,  New  England,  and  Bermuda.  In 
1729,  Carolina  became  a  royal  government,  all 
but  one  of  the  oroprietors  having  sold  out  to  the 
Crown,  and  North  and  South  Carolina  were 
formally  declared  distinct  provinces.  In  1765. 
North  Carolina  received  large  accessions  in 
parties  of  Irish  Presbyterians,  Scotch  High- 
landers, and  Moravians.  In  1769.  the  Provincial 
Assembly  declared  against  the  right  of  taxation 


without  representation,  and  in  1774  represen- 
tatives were  sent  to  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress, which  adopted  the  declaration  of  colonial 
rights.  Scotch  Loyalists,  under  McLeod  and 
^^Donald,  were  defeated  by  the  Whigs  or  Pa- 
triots at  King's  Moimtain  in  1775,  the  first  bat- 
tle of  the  Revolution.  In  1776,  North  Carolina 
united  with  the  other  colonies  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  a  State  constitution  was 
formed  the  same  year.  Aside  from  partisan 
warfare,  the  onlv  battle  fought  in  the  State  was 
that  of  Guilford  Court-House  in  1781,  between 
Generals  Green  and  Comwallis.  Tlie  State 
seceded  from  the  Union  May  21,  1861,  and  the 
military  operations  which  foOowed  were  notable. 
The  most  important  were  the  capture  of  Fort 
Hatteras  in  1861,  of  Roanoke  Island  and  Fort 
Macon  in  1862,  and  the  combined  land  and  naval 
assault  ending  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher 
in  1865.  The  State  ratified  the  14th  Amend- 
ment in  1868,  and  the  15th  Amendment  in  1860. 

North  Dakota*  The  Territory  of  North 
Dakota,  of  which  North  and  South  Dakotas 
were  formed,  originally  constituted  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Minnesota,  which  was  organized  in 
1849  from  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  of 
1803.  In  1854  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  was 
formed,  comprising  then  tbie  present  State  of 
Nebraska  and  all  of  Dakota.  On  March  2,  1861, 
the  Territory  of  Dakota  was  oi^nized,  com- 
prisingthen  'the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyom- 
mg.  The  first  permanent  settlements  by  whites 
were  made  in  1859  in  Clay,  Union,  and  Yankton 
counties.  On  November  2,  1899,  the  Ter- 
ritory was  divided  and  the  States  of  North  and 
South  Dakota  formed  and  admitted  to  the  Union 
at  the  same  time.  The  history  of  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  the  country  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  territories  of  which  it  originally  formed 
a  part. 

rforth  German  Confederation,  The 
( 1866).  After  the  famous  "  Seven  Weeks'  War  " 
and  the  "Peace  of  Prague,"  when  Austria  was 
entirely  excluded  from  Germany.  The  confed- 
eration included  Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau 
and  Frankford  (all  incorporated  with  Prussia), 
and  the  states  north  of  the  Main  united  to 
Prussia  in  a  bund.  Strictly  speaking,  therefore, 
the  confederation  was  Prussia  and  the  states 
north  of  the  Main.  In  1870,  during  the  Franco- 
German  War,  the  "North  German  Confedera- 
tion," being  joined  by  Bavaria,  WOrtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  became  the  "Ger- 
man Confederation,"  and  two  months  afterwards 
(January  18,  1871),  the  King  of  Prussia  had  the 
title  of  "German  Emperor"  given  him. 

Northmen.  A  name  applied  to  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia,  or  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  but  more  generally  restricted  to 
those  searovers  called  Danes  by  the  Saxons, 
who  sailed  on  piratical  expeditions  to  all  parts 
of  the  European  seas,  made  their  first  appear- 
ance on  the  coast  of  England  in  787,  ana  from 
the  year  832  repeated  their  invasion  almost 
every  year,  till  tney  became  masters  of  all  the 
country  under  their  King  Canute,  and  reigned 
in  England  during  the  next  fifty  years,  down 
to  1042,  when  the  Saxon  D3masty  was  restored 
in  the  person  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  In  885, 
they  laid  siege  to  Paris,   but  were  at  length 
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bought  off  by  Charles  the  Fat.  Rollo,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  of  the  Norman  chieftains, 
after  ravaging  Friesland  and  the  countries 
watered  by  the  Scheldt,  accepted  the  hand  of 
a  daughter  of  Charles  the  Simple,  and  received 
with  her,  imder  the  tie  of  vassalage,  possession 
of  all  the  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  from 
the  Epte  and  Eure  to  the  sea,  which  then  went 
by  the  name  of  Normandy.  They  rapidly 
adopted  the  more  civilized  form  of  life  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Prankish  Kingdom  —  its  religion, 
language,  and  manners — but  inspired  every- 
thing they  borrowed  with  their  own  vitality. 
Their  conquest  of  England,  in  1066,  gave  that 
country  an  enei^tic  race  of  kings  and  nobles 
on  the  whole  well-fitted  to  rule  a  brave,  sturdy, 
but  somewhat  torpid  people  like  the  Anglo- 
Saxons. 

Norway.  The  early  history  of  Norw&y  is 
comprised  in  that  of  the  other  Scandinavian 
countries,  and  is,  like  theirs,  for  the  most  part 
fabulous.  It  is  only  towards  the  close  of  the 
Tenth  Century,  when  Christianity  was  intro- 
duced under  the  rule  of  Olaf  I.,  that  the  mythical 
obscurity  in  which  the  annals  of  the  kingdom 
had  been  previously  plunged  begins  to  give 
place  to  the  light  of  historical  truth. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  which  was 
the  result  of  the  intercourse  which  the  Norwe- 
gians had  with  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe, 
through  their  maritime  expeditions,  destro^red 
much  of  the  old  nationality  of  the  people  with 
the  heathenism  whfch  they  had  hitherto  cherished, 
although  the  sanguinary  feuds  which  had  raged 
among  the  rival  chiefs  of  the  land  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  lost  their  ferocity  under  the  sway 
of  a  milder  religion.  Olaf  II.,  or  the  Saint 
(1015-1030),  who  zealously  prosecuted  the  con- 
version of  his  countrymen,  raised  himself  to 
supreme  power  in  the  lana  by  the  subjection 
of  the  small  kings  or  chieftains,  who  in  the  times 
of  heathenism  had  subdivided  the  kingdom 
among  them.  The  war  between  Olaf  and  King 
Knud  the  Great  of  Denmark,  which  terminated 
in  1030  with  the  battle  of  Sticklestad,  in  which 
the  former  was  slain,  brought  Norway  imder 
the  sway  of  the  Danish  conqueror*  but  at  his 
death  in  1036,  Olaf's  son,  Mi^us  I.,  recovered 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  henceforth,  till 
1319,  Norway  continued  to  be  governed  by 
native  kiqgs.  The  death  in  that  year  of  Hakon 
v.,  without  male  heirs,  threw  the  election  of  a 
new  king  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly, who,  after  many  discussions,  made  choice  of 
Magnus  VIII.,  of  Sweden,  the  son  of  Hakon's 
daughter.  He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son 
Hakon,  and  his  grandson  Olaf  IV.,  who  having 
been  elected  King  of  Denmark  in  1376  became 
ruler  of  the  sister  Scandinavian  kingdoms  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1380.  This  young  kiilg, 
who  exercised  only  a  nominal  sway  under  the 
guidance  of  his  mother,  Queen  l^rgaret,  the 
only  child  of  Valdemar  III.  of  Denmark,  died 
without  heirs  in  1387.  Margaret's  love  of  power 
and  capacity  for  government  brought  about  her 
election  to  the  triple  throne  of  the  Scandinavian 
lands,  and  from  this  period  till  1814,  Norway 
continued  united  with  Denmark;  but  while  it 
shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the  latter  state, 
it  retained  its  own  constitutional  mode  of  gov- 


j  emment,  and  exercised  its  ri^ht  of  electing  to 
the  throne,  until,  like  the  sister  kingdom,  it 
'  agreed  of  its  own  free  will  to  relinquish  this 
privilege  in  favor  of  hereditary  succession  to 
the  throne.    The  Napoleonic  crisis  may  be  said 
to  have  severed  this  union,  which  had  existed 
for  more  than  400  years,  for  Denmark,  after 
having  given  imequivocal  proofs  of  adhesion  to 
the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  was  compelled,  after 
the  disastrous  War  of  1813,  to  purchase  peace 
at  the  cost  of  this  long  united  partner  of  her 
state.    Crippled  in  her  resources,  and  almost  a 
bankrupt,  sne  saw  herself  constrained  to  sijgn 
the  treaty  of  Kiel  in  1814,  by  which  it  was  stip- 
ulated by  the  allied  powers  that  she  should 
resign  Norway  to  Sweden,  receiving  in  return, 
by  way  of  indemnity,  some  portion  of  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Riigen,  which  were 
subsequently  exchanged  with  Prussia  for  Lauen- 
burg  on  the  payment  by  that  state  of  two  mil- 
lion    rix     dollars.    The     Norwegians,     having 
refused  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  treaty  of 
Kiel,  nominated  Prince  Christian,  the  heii^pre- 
simiptive  to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  regent  and 
subsequently  King  of  Norway.    Tnis  nomina- 
tion was  made  by  tne  National  Diet,  or  Storthing, 
which  met  at  Ejdsvold,  where  they  drew  up  a 
constitution  based  on  the  French  Constitution 
of    1791.    These    measures    found,    however, 
neither  supporters  nor  sympathizers  among  the 
other  nations;    and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
great  allied  powers,  Charles  John  Bemadotte, 
Crown-Prince   of   Sweden,    led   an   army   into 
Norway,   and  after  taking  Frederickstad  and 
Fredenckshald,    threatened    Christiania.     Den- 
mark bein^  unable   to  support   the  cause  of 
I  Prince   Christian,    and    Norway   being   utterly 
'  destitute  of  the  means  necessary  for  prosecuting 
'  a  war,  resistance  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  Nor- 
I  wegians,  in  this  untoward  conjuncture  of  affairs, 
were  glad  to  accept  the  proposals  made  to  them 
by  the  Swedish  King  for  a  union  with  Sweden, 
'  on  the  understanding  that  they  should  retain  the 
newly  promul^ted  constitution,  and  enjoy  full 
I  liberty    and    independence    within    their    own 
boimdaries.    These  conditions  were  agreed  to, 
I  and  strictly  maintained ;    a  few  unimportant 
I  alterations  in  the  constitution,  necessitated  by 
the  altered  conditions  of  the  new  union,  being 
the  only  changes  introduced  in  the  machinery 
of   government.    Charles   XIII.    was   declared 
joint  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway  in    1818. 
After  the  union,  Norway  firmly  resisted  every 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Swedish  monarchs 
to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  nation;  and  during  the  reign  of  the  first 
of  the  Bemadotte  Dynasty,  the  relations  be- 
I  tween  him  and  his  Norwegian  subjects  were 
I  marked  by  jealousy  and  distrust  on  both  sides; 
,  but  after  his  death,  the  people  generally  became 
I  more  contented  and  Nqrway  continued  to  make 
I  rapid    progress   towards   a    state    of    political 
I  security   and   material    prosperity   far   greater 
I  than  it  ever  enjoyed  imder  the  Danish  dominion. 
I     The  dissolution  of  the  union  with  Sweden 
I  which  had  endured  since  1814,  took  place  June 
7,   1905,  following  a  dispute  between  the  two 
'  countries  as  to  their  diplomatic  representation 
'  abroad.     Prince  Charles  of   Denmark   became 
King,  as  Hakon  VII. 
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Dates 

~B.  C. 
1193-1184 

743-609 
604-469 


495-686 
448-447 
367-346 
431-404 


334-331 
343-290 
264-146 
200-146 
112-106 

90-88 

88-63 

73-71 

68-61 

60-31 

A.  D. 
70 

86-100 

410-663 

710-1492 

1096-1291 

1337-1437 

1386-1389 
1419-1436 
1456-1471 

1662-1593 
1567-1609 

1618-1648 


NOTABI^   WARS  OP  BOLSTORY 

Leading  Battles 


HiffTORic  Name 


Sparta  oonquera 


I 
Trojan  War.  Greeki  capture  Troy.    Siege  of  Troy. 

Meisenlaii  War. 

Meoienia. 

Perao-G redan  War.  Greece  sue-  '  Marathon;      Thermopybe; 
ceiefully  reeiBts  Persian  invasion.   |      SalanuB;  Platea;  Mycale. 

Sacred  Wars  of  Greece.  Largely 
intestinal,  and  without  results. 


Peloponneslan  War.  Athens  con- 
quered by  Lacedemonia. 


Greco-Perstan  War. 

quers  Persia. 


Battles  chiefly  naval. 
Greece  con-  .  Granious;    Issus;   Arbela. 
Caudine    Forks;    Sentium. 


Samnlte   War.    Romans  conquer 
Samnites. 

Punic    Wars.     Romans    destroy 
I      Carthage. 

!  Greco-Roman  War.  Greece  sub- 
dued by  Rome. 

JuKurthlne  War.     Romans  con- 
quer Numidia. 

Soman  Social  War.  Right  of  Ro- 
man citisenship  granted  the  Bocii. 

Mlthrldatlc    War.      Mithridatee.  \  Chsronea;  Cabira. 
King  of  Parthia,  defeated.  | 


Ticinus;  Trebia;  Thrasy- 
menus;  Garmal;  Metau- 
rus;   Zaura. 

Cynocephals;  Pydna. 


Muthul;  Cirta. 


Gladiatorial  War. 

feated. 


Gladiators  de-    Petelia. 


Gauls  conquered  by  ' 


Roman  Em-  \ 


Pharsalia;  Thapsus;  Mun- 
da;  Phillipi:  Actium. 


Gallic  War. 
Cirsar. 

Roman  Civil  War. 

pire  established. 

Jewish-Roman  War.     Jerusalem  '  Siege  of  Jerusalem, 
taken ;  temple  destroyed. 

Daclan   War.     Country    beyond  , 

Danube  conquered.  i 

I 
Bartonlan  Wars.  Teutonic  hordes 

capture  Rome  and  ravage  Italy. 


The  Saracens 

occupy  Nortnem  Africaand  Spain; 
I      defeated  in  France. 

The  Crusades.   Christians  capture 
Jerusalem  a    * 
finally  repul 


Saracen  Conauests. 

rtnei 


Jerusalem  and  ports  of  Spain;  but 
ulsed. 


Sack  of  Rome. 


Xeres;  Toure;  Tarifa;  Gre- 
nada. 


Siege  of  Jerusalem:    Acre. 


Hundred  Tears*  War.    England 
lost  all  her  possessions  in  France. 


Crecy;    Calais; 
Aginoourt. 


Poictiers; 


Austro-Swiss  War.  Independence    Sempach;  N&fels. 
of  Switserlana. 


Hussite  War. 

secured. 


Religious  toleration     Prague. 


War  of  the  Roses.  House  of  York 
supplants  that  of  Lancaster  on 
English  throne. 

French  Civil  War.  Edict  of  Nan  tee 
Protestant  toleration. 

I 
Spanish-Netherlands  War.     In- 

I      dependence   of    the    Netherlands 
achieved. 

Thirtx  Years  War.  Religious  free- 
dom secured. 


St.  Albans:  Blareheath; 
Wakefield  ;Towton;  Bar- 
net;  Tewksbury. 

Dreaux;  St.  Denis;  Jamac; 
Moncontour;  Ivry. 

Zutphen;  Nieuport;  vari- 
ous sieges  and  naval  con- 
flicu. 

Dessau;  l^ipeic;  Sech;  LQt- 
sen;  Nordlingen. 


Chihf  Leaders 


Hector;   Agamemnon. 


Miltiades;   Leonidas;  Tbermis- 
todes;    Pausanius. 


Pericles;  Alcibiades;  Lysander. 

Alexander  the  Great;  Danus. 

Fabius  Maximus;  Caius  Pontius. 

Fabius;  Scipio;  Hannibal. 

Flaminius;  .£miUus:    Paulua; 
Mummius;  Perseus. 

Jugurtha;  Melellus;  Mariua. 

Samnitee;  Marsians. 

LucuUus;  Pompey;  Sulla. 

Spartacus;  Cmssus. 

Cesar. 

Cesar;  Pompey;  Brutus;  Cas- 
sius;  Antony;  Augustus. 

Titus. 

Trojan. 

Alaric;  Qenseric;   Attila. 

Musa;  Tank;  Charles  Martel; 
Cid  Rodrigo. 


Geoffrey  of  Bouillon;  Conrmd 
III.;  Louis  VIL;  Fred- 
erick XL;  Philip  Augustus; 
Richard  the  Lion-Hearted; 
Louis  IX.;  Edward  I.;  Sala- 
din. 

Edward  III.  of  England;  Ed- 
ward  the   Black   Prince; 
Henry  V.  of  England;  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Arnold  Von  Winckelried;  Leo- 
pold II. 

John  Ziska;  Sigismund. 


Richard.  Duke  of  York;  Ed- 
ward.  Duke  of  York;  Eiarl  of 
Warwick:  Queen  Margaret; 
Henry  VI. 

Duke  of  Anjou;  Henry  III.; 
Henry  IV.;  Cond^. 

William  of  Orange;  Maurice  of 
Nassau;  Duke  of  Ahra;  Alex* 
ander  Fameee;  Duke  of  Par- 
ma. 

Gustavus  Adolnhus;  Walleo- 
stein;  Tilly;  Turenne. 


HISTORY 
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Dates 

aTd] 

1642-1660 


1701-1714 

1700-1709 
1740-1748 

1756-1763 
1775-1783 

1792-1799 
1800-1815 

1812-1815 

1821-1828 
1846-1847 

1854-1856 

1859 
1861-1865 


1866 
1870 

1877 

1894.1805 
1808 

1904-1905 


Historic  Name 


Leading  Battles 


Chief  Leaders 


En«llih  CiTll  War.  English  Com- 
monwealth established. 


Edfehill;  Marston  Moor; 
Naseby;  Dunbar;  Wor- 
cester. I 


Prince  Rupert;  Fairfax; 
Charles  I..  Cromwell. 


Spanish  Saccesskm.    French  and    Blenheim;  Ramillies;  Tu-  '  Duke  of  Marlborough:  Prince 
Spanish  crowns  disunited.     Prot-        rin;  Oudenorde,  Malpla-  i      Eugene;  Marshals   Tallard 
estant  succession  in  England.  ,      quet.  {      and  Villars. 


I 


Swedlsh-Busslan  War.  Defeat  of    Narva;  Pultowa. 
Charles  XII. 


any  ] 

yious    treaties   affirmed;    Maria 
Theresa  Express  of  Austria. 


Seven  Tears*  War. 

a  high  rank. 


Prussia  gains 


American  Revolutlonanr  War. 

United   States  achieve   its   inde- 
pendence. 


French  Revolution.  Bourbons  de- 
feated. 


Napoleonic  Wars.     France  ad- 
vances to  the  first  place  in  Europe. 


,  War  of  1812.  United  Sutes  en- 
tirely independent  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

'  War  for  Greek  Independence. 
I      Greece  independent  of  Tiukey. 

'  Mexican  War.  Boundary  between 
I  United  States  and  Mexico  estab- 
I      lished. 

Crimean  War.     Independence  of    Alma;   Balaklava;    Inker- 
Turkey   guaranteed.      Peace     of        man;  Malakoff. 
Paris. 

Italian  War.     Papal    SUtes   and  |  MagenU;  Solferino. 
two  Sicilies  annexed  to  Italy.  | 


CharlesXII.  of  Sweden;  Peter 
the  Great. 


Dettinger;  Fontenoy;  Pla-    Marshal    Saxe;    George  II.  of 
centia;  Laffeldt.  England;  Duke  of  Cumber- 

land. 


Prague;  KoUin;  Roebach; 
T Torgan. 


Marshal  Dann;  Frederick  the 
Great. 

Bunker     Hill;     Saratoga;    Washington;     Greene;     Bur- 
Monmouth;  Yorktown.    |      soyne;  Comwallis;  Clinton; 
Howe;     Lafayette;    Gates; 
Montgomery. 

Valmy;  Jemappe:  Wattig-  Kellerman;  Dumauries;  Jour- 
nies;  Lonato;  Lodi;  Ar-  I  dan;  Morcan;  Hoche;  Bona- 
cola;  Pyramids.  parte. 


Marengo;  Trafalgar;  Aus- 
terlits;  Jena;  Eylau; 
Friedland;  Wagram;  Bo- 
rodino; Leipsic;  Ligny; 
Waterloo. 


Napoleon ;  Wellington ;  Nelson ; 
Blucher;  Alexander  I.; 
Francis  I.:  Frederick  Wil- 
liam III.;  Ney. 


Battles  chiefly  naval;  New    Com.    Perry;    Admiral  Cock- 
Orleans;      Burning      of        bum;  Ross;  Jackson. 
Washington. 


Missolonghi;  Navarino. 


Buena  Vista:  Cerro  Gordo; 
Capture  of  Mexico  City. 


American  Civil  War* 

of  slavery. 


Abolition  First  and  Second  Bull  Run ; 
I  Shiloh;  Seven  Days;  An- 
I  tietam:  Murfreesboro; 
I  ChanceUorville;  Vicks- 
I  burg ;  Gettysburg ;  Chick- 
i  amauga;  Chattanooga; 
Virginia  Campaign ;  At- 
I      lanta  Campaign. 

'  Seven  Weeks*  War.    Pnissia  de-  {  Langensalsa;    Komggrats 
feats  Austria  and  unifies  Germany.  I      or  Sadowa. 


Franco-Prussian  War.  Paris 
taken  and  Alsace  and  Loraine 
added  to  German  Empire. 


Busso-Turklsh  War.     Rumania.  ' 
Servia.   Montenegro,  independent 
of  Turkey.  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  I 
Berlin. 

I  China-Japanese  War.  Indemnity 
to  Japan;  independence  of  Corea. 

I  Spanish-American  War.  End  of 
Spanish  rule  in  America;  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  Philippines  pass 

I      to  United  States.  ' 

!  Basso-Japanese   War.      Mutual 
concessions,  confirmed   by  treaty  I 
of  Portsmouth.    Japan  a  world 
power. 


Worth;  Gravelotte;  Sedan; 
Mets;  Capture  of  Paris. 


Plevia;  Shipka  Pass;  Kars. 


Occupation  of  Corea  by 
Japanese;  Port  Arthur; 
WeiHaiWei;  Nienchang. 

Manila  Bay;  Santiago;  San 
Juan;  El  Caney. 


Destruction  of  Russian 
fleet ;  Liaoyang ;  M  ukden ; 
Siege  of  Port  Arthur; 
Shako;  Telissu;  Wafang- 
kan;  Yalu. 


Admiral Canaris;  Byron;  Ibra- 
him; Pacho. 

Taylor;  Scott;  Santa  Ana. 


Lord  Raglan;  St.  Armand; 
Prince  Menchikoff;  Gen.  Can- 
robert. 

Napoleon  III. ;  Victor  Emman- 
uel; Frans  Joseph  1. 

McClellan;  Grant;  Sherman; 
Sheridan;  Jackson;  Thomas; 
Lee;  Johnston;  Meade. 


I  Marshal  Benedek;  William  I.; 
Benst. 

William  I.;  Von  Moltke;  Fred- 
erick of  Prussia;  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles;  Napoleon 
III.;  MacMahon;  Baxaine; 
Trochu. 

Good  Duke  Nicholas;  Gourks; 
SkobelofF;  Todteben;  Orman 
Pacha;  Muktar  Pacha. 

Gyama;  Prince  Arisugawa; 
Prince  Komatsu. 


Admirals  Dewey.  Schley,  Samp- 
son, Montojo.  Cervera;  Gen- 
erals Shaf ter,  Toral. 

Admiral  Makaroff.  Kuropatkin; 
Linievitch;  Stoessel;  Oyama; 
Kuroki;  Admiral  Togo;  Ad- 
miral Kamimura;  Admiral 
Rojestvensky;  Nogi;  Oku; 
Admiral  Uriu. 
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*  Ohio*  The  French  made  the  first  explora- 
tioDB  in  what  is  now  Ohio,  La  Salle's  discoveries 
dating  from  about  1680.  The  English,  whose 
patents  covered  a  portion  of  the  region  which 
the  French  traders  aimed  to  monopolize,  came 
in  hostile  contact  with  the  latter.  It  was  in 
this  connection  that  Washixifton's  name  first 
became  notable  through  the  firaddock  Expedi- 
tion. In  1763  Canacm,  and  the  whole  region 
West  to  the  Mississippi  previously  claimea  by 
France,  were  surrencfered  to  Great  Britain. 
After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  United  States 
assumed  control  over  the  region  afterward 
known  as  the  Northwest  Territory,  acknowledg- 
ing the  claim  made  bv  Vimnia  to  3,709,848 
acres  near  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  and  a  siooilar 
claim  by  Connecticut  to  3,666,621  acres  near 
Lake  Ene,  which  became  known  as  the  "  Western 
Reserve."  These  claims  were  admitted  in  the 
sense  of  ownership,  but  in  no  way  as  question  of 
State  jurisdiction.  The  first  permanent  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Marietta,  in  1788.  The 
early  years  of  the  Northwest  Territory  were 
harrassed  by  Indian  warfare,  which  did  not 
cease  till  the  crushing  defeat  inflicted  on  them  by 
General  Anthony  Wayne  in  1794.  In  1799,  the 
Northwest  Territory  was  or^nized^  and  shortly 
afterward  Ohio  (the  name  bemg  denved  from  the 
Indian  signifying  ''beautiful  river")  was  formed 
into  a  separate  territorial  government.  In  1803, 
the  Territory  was  admitted  as  a  State,  the  fourth 
under  the  Federal  Constitution  The  seat  of 
government  was  in  Chillicothe  till  1810,  in 
Zanesville  till  1812,  and  in  Chillicothe  aeain  till 
1816,  after  which  the  State  capital  was  fixed  at 
Columbus.  In  1818,  the  first  steamboat,  the 
"  Walk  on  the  Water,"  was  launched  on  Lake  Erie. 
In  1836,  the  first  western  railroad  was  opened, 
from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Adrian,  Michigan,  with 
horse  power  at  first  and,  in  1837,  with  steam 
power.  The  State  began  to  be  noted  for  wheat 
^wing  about  1840,  and  in  1863  her  coal  and 
iron  mines  began  to  be  developed.  Manufactur- 
ing became  an  important  industry  about  1865, 
and  for  a  decade  grew  rapidly.  The  Standard 
Oil  Company  was  formed  in  1870,  and  during 
the  next  two  decades  the  State's  oil  fields  were 
rapidlv  developed.  During  the  Civil  War  Ohio 
furnished  one-eighth  of  the  federal  troops. 

Oklahoma.  The  history  of  Oklahoma 
before  it  was  constructed  into  a  separate  Terri- 
tory is  identical  with  that  of  the  region  of 
which  Texas  and  New  Mexico  formed  a  part. 
When  Indian  Territory  was  created  as  a  home 
for  all  the  Indian  tribes  most  of  what  is  now 
Oklahoma  was  within  its  bounds.  Some  time 
in  the  early  seventies  the  name  first  appeared  in 
political  history,  the  occasion  beings  a  bill  intro- 
duced into  Con^ss  to  create  a  Territory  out 
of  part  of  Indian  Territory,  to  be  known  as 
Oklahoma.  The  measure  failed  of  passage  and 
for  more  than  a  decade  nothing  was  heard  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  forgotten,  however,  as  in 
March,  1889,  an  amendment  was  tacked  on  to 
the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill  providing  for  the 
openine  to  homestead  settlers  of  the  little  area 
of  land  embracing  less  than  3,000,000  acres  and 
lying  in  the  center  of  what  is  now  the  great 
State.  The  land  was  opened  in  April,  1889,  and 
the  first  rush  of  Oklahoma  "boomers"   took 


place.  In  Jime,  1890,  the  territorial  govern- 
ment first  came  into  existence,  and  by  the  act 
which  brought  this  about  a  strip  of  land  known 
as  "No  Man's  Land,"  consisting  of  3,681,000 
acres,  was  added  as  Beaver  Coimty.  Other  sec- 
tions were  added  from  time  to  time  until  the 
Territory  contained  24,933,120  acres.  In  1906, 
Congress  provided  an  enabling  act  whereby 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory  might  be  created 
into  a  State  and  admitted  into  the  Union.  On 
November  16,  1907,  the  conditions  of  this  act 
having  been  complied  with,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  the  Constitution  of  Okla- 
homa, and  issuea  a  proclamation  announcing  its 
admission.  The  first  State  legislature  con- 
vened December  2,  1907. 

Oregon.  The  original  region  named  Ore- 
gon was  the  whole  province  claimed  by  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  extending 
from  latitude  42*»  to  54*»  40^  north.  Until  1846 
joint  possession  was  held  by  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  and  then  the  latter,  bv  the 
northwest  boundary  treaty,  abandoned  all 
claim  to  the  country  north  of  the  49th  parallel, 
and  the  name  Oregon  was  restricted  to  the  region 
south  of  that  line,  which  was  given  up  by  Great 
Britain.  The  first  accurate  knowieaj^  of  the 
territory  was  brought  back  by  Captam  Robert 
Gray,  an  American  navigator,  who  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  1792,  and  ^ve 
the  name  of  his  ship  to  it.  The  sale  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States,  in  1803,  endowed  this 
country  with  a  title  of  ownership,  and  the  expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  1804-1806, 
strengthened  the  claim.  Though  a  trading-post 
was  established  in  1811,  by  the  Pacific  Fur 
Company,  imder  the  Astor  regime,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River,  the  region  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Indians  and  the  employes  of  thie 
Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company  untu  the  active 
emigration  of  Americans,  oet ween  1833  and  1850, 
introduced  a  new  element.  The  territorial 
organization  took  place  in  1848.  In  1853, 
Wellington  Territory  was  instituted  out  of  the 
region  north  of  the  Columbia  River  on  the  west 
and  of  the  46th  parallel  on  the  east.  In  1858, 
Oregon  was  admitted  as  a  State,  the  twentieth 
under  the  Constitution.  A  Lewis  and  Clarke 
Centennial  Celebration  was  held  at  Portland 
in  1905. 

Pennsylvania.  Delaware  River  and  Bay 
were  first  explored  under  the  auspices  of  thie 
Dutch  East  India  Company,  from  1604  to  1624. 
and  military  jurisdiction  was  established.  Till 
1664  they  continued  in  possession  of  both  sides 
of  the  bay  without  much  colonization,  though 
a  Swedish  colony  settled  at  Chester,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river,  in  1638,  where  their  industry 
and  peacefulness  prefigured  the  characteristics 
of  the  Quakers,  who  were  to  come  later.  Under 
a  charter  given  by  Charles  II.,  in  1681,  the  r^on 
west  of  the  Delaware  was  ^nted  to  William 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  who  colonized  it  and  foimded 
Philadelphia  in  1682.  Under  this  grant  was 
included  Delaware,  and  the  whole  region  was 
ruled  imder  the  same  proprietary  until  1699, 
when  a  separate  legislature,  though  not  a  sepa- 
rate j^vemor,  was  allowed  to  this  section  of  the 
province.  This  union  lasted  till  1876.  The 
letter  of  the  Penn  charter  included  territory 
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already  covered  in  the  va^e  grants  made  to  the 
New  England  colonies  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
All  the  boundary-lines,  however,  were  easily 
settled,  except  that  separating  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  which  was  not  defined  until  the 
completion  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Survey, 
in  1767.  The  original  Swedish  immigrants 
readily  coalesced  with  the  Quaker  colonists, 
and  the  remarkable  thrift  of  the  people,  com- 
bined with  their  peaceful  Indian  policy,  soon 
made  Pennsylvania  a  flourishing  region.  Large 
additional  bodies  of  immigrants,  Scotch-Irish 
between  1715  and  1725,  and  Germans  from  1730 
onward,  rapidly  swelled  population  and  wealth. 
The  government  instituted  by  William  Penn 
remained  in  force  imtil  1776,  when  the  province 
joined  the  other  colonies  in  the  fi^ht  for  inde- 
pendence, and  a  provisional  constitution  was  made 
oy  a  convention  presided  over  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Philadelphia  was  occupied  by  the 
British  forces  from  September,  1777,  to  June, 
1778.  All  the  earlier  sessions  of  the  Continental 
Congress  were  held  in  this  city.  The  battle  of 
Gennantown  was  fought  within  the  present 
chartered  limits  of  the  city  in  1777.  From  1790 
to  1800  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  In  1790,  a  new  State  constitu- 
tion was  formed.  In  1794  occurred  the  disturb- 
ance known  as  the  "  Whiskey  Rebellion  **  in  the 
itwtem  part  of  the  State,  growing  out  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  excise  laws.  In  17^,  the  seat  of 
the  State  government  was  removed  to  Lancaster, 
and  thence  in  1812  to  Harrisburg,  which  still 
remains  the  capital.  In  1862,  during  the  late 
Civil  War,  the  State  was  threatened  with  inva- 
sion by  the  Confederates,  but  the  tide  of  attack 
then  stopped  with  invading  Maryland.  In  1863 
General  I>ee  carried  out  his  interrupted  purpose, 
tod  overran  the  south  portion  of  the  State  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  Harrisburg.  On  his 
retreat  G>eneral  Meade  joined  battle  with  him 
at  Gettvsbui^,  near  the  Maryland  line.  The 
battle,  beginning  July  1st,  lasted  three  days, 
resulting  in  the  Confederate  defeat.  This  Fed- 
eral victory  was  probably  the  important  turning- 
point  of  the  war.  As  the  seventh  in  the  geo- 
graphical order  of  the  original  States,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  become  historically  the  "Keystone" 
State.  Disastrous  riots  occurred  about  Pitts- 
burg and  elsewhere  in  1877  and  1892.  In  1908, 
the  famous  "State  House  Cases"  were  brought 
to  trial,  as  the  result  of  an  alleged  $5,000,000 
steal  by  the  contractors  of  the  new  State  capitol, 
at  Harrisbuig,  and  their  accomplices. 

Persia.  The  orinnal  country  of  the  Per- 
sians occupied  a  small  portion  of  modem  Persia 
on  the  north  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  After  being 
under  the  Assyrians,  and  next  under  the  Medes, 
Cyrus  (B.  C.  559-529),  by  conquering  and  unit- 
ing Media,  Babylonia,  Lvdia,  and  all  Asia  Minor, 
became  the  foimder  of  tne  Persian  Empire.  The 
empire  was  further  extended  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Cambyses  (B.  C.  529-522),  who  con- 
quered Tyre,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt:  and  by 
Darius  I.,  who  subdued  Thrace  and  Macedonia, 
and  a  small  part  of  India.  His  son  Xerxes 
(48eM65  B.  C.)  reduced  Egvpt,  which  had 
revolted  under  his  father,  and  also  coittinued 
the  war  against  the  European  Greeks,  but 
was  defeats  at  Thermopyle  and  at  Salamis 


'  (480   B.   C),   and   obliged   to   defend   himself 
;  against  their  attacks  in  a  disastrous  war.    Artax- 
erxes  I.  (465-425  B.  C.)  had  a  long  and  com- 
'  paratively  peaceful  reign.     Artaxerxes  was  fol- 
lowed by  Darius  II.  or  Darius  Nothus,  Artax- 
'  erxes  11.   (Mnemon),  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus), 
I  and  Darius  III.  (Codomannus,  338-330  B.  C), 
I  the  last  of  this  dynasty,  known  as  the  Achse- 
j  menian  Dynasty.     He  was  defeated  by  Alex- 
'  ander  the  Great  in  three  battles,  lost  his  life, 
and  the  empire  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 
conqueror.    On   the  dissolution  of  the  Mace- 
donian Empire,  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(323),    Persia    ultimately   fell    to    his   general, 
Seleucus  and  his  successors,  the  Seleucids  (312). 
They  reigned  over  it  till  236  B.  C,  when  the  last 
Seleucus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
I  Arsaces  I.,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidse  and  of  the  Parthian  Empire,  of  which 
I  Persia  formed  a  portion,  and  which  lasted  till 
226  A.  D*    The  supremacy  was  then  recovered 
by  Persia  in  the  person  of  Ardishlr  Babigdn 
(Artaxerxes),  who  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Central  Aisia,  and  left  it  to  his  descendants, 
the  Sassanidffi,  so  called  from  Sassan,  the  grand- 
father of  Ardishlr.    This  dynasty  continued  to 
reign   for  about   417   years,   under  twenty-six 
sovereigns.     The  reitm  of  Sapor  II.,  called  the 
Great  (310-381),  and  that  of  Chosroes  I.  (Khos- 
ru,  531-579),  were  perhaps  the  most  notable  of 
the  whole  dynasty.    The  latter  extended  the 
Persian  Empire  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  Jaxartes  to  Arabia  and  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt.     He  waged  successful  wars  with 
the  Indians,  Turks,  Romans,  and  Arabs.    Chos- 
roes II.   (591-628)  made  extensive  conquests, 
but  lost  them  again  in  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Heraclius.     His  son, 
Ardishlr  (Artaxerxes)  III.,  but  seven  years  old, 
succeeded  him,  but  was  murdered  a  few  days 
after  his  accession.     He  was  the  last  descendant 
of  the  Sanssaidse  in  the  male  line.     Numerous 
revolutions  now  followed,  until  Yezdigerd  III., 
a  nephew  of  Chosroes  II.,  ascended  the  throne 
I  in  632,  at  the  age  of  sixteen.     He  was  attacked 
I  and  defeated  by  Caliph  Omar  in  639-636,  and 
I  Persia  became  for  more  than  150  years  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Mohammedan  Empire.     The  Arab 
I  conquest  had  a  profound  influence  on  Persian 
I  life  as  well  as  on  the  language  and  religion. 
The  old  Persian  religion  was  ^ven  up  in  tavor 
;  of    Mohammedanism,    only    the    Guebres.    or 
Parsees,  adhering  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers. 
I  About  the  beginning  of  the  Ninth  Century  the 
,  Persian  territories  began  to  be  broken  up  into 
I  numerous  petty  states.     The  Seljuks,  a  Turkish 
!  Dynasty,  who  first  became  powerful  about  1037, 
extended   its   dominions   over   several    Persian 
I  provinces,  and  Malek-Shah,  the  most  powerful 
of  them,   conquered  also  Georeia,   Syria,  and 
Asia  Minor.     Through  Genghis  Khan  the  Tartars 
and  Mongols  became  dominant  in  Persia  about 
1220,  and  they  preserved  this  ascendency  till  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.     Then  ap- 
peared  (1387)  Timurlenk   (Tamerlane)  at  the 
I  head  of  a  new  horde  of  Mongols,  who  conquered 
,  Persia  and  filled  the  world  from  Hindustan  to 
I  the  extremities  of  Asia  Minor  with  terror.    But 
'  the  death  of  this  famous  conqueror  in  1405  was 
followed  not  long  after  by  the  downfall  of  the 
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Mongol  dominion  in  Persia,  where  the  Turko- 
mans thenceforward  remained  masters  for  100 
years.  The  Turkomans  were  succeeded  by  the 
Sufi  Dynasty  (1501-1736).  The  first  sovereign 
of  this  dvnasty,  Ismail  Sufi,  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Moham- 
med. He  assumed  the  title  of  shah,  and  intro- 
duce the  sect  of  Ali  (the  Shiite  or  Shiah  sect). 
The  great  Shah  Abbas  (1587-1628)  introduced 
absolute  power,  and  made  Ispahan  his  capital. 
Under  Shah  Solunan  (1666-04)  the  empire 
declined,  and  entirely  sunk  imder  his  son  Hus- 
sein. A  period  of  revolts  and  anarchy  followed 
imtil  Kuli  Khan  ascended  the  throne  m  1736  as 
Nadir  Shah,  and  restored  Persia  to  her  former 
importance  by  successful  wars  and  a  strong 
government.  In  1747  Nadir  was  murdered  by 
the  conunanders  of  his  guards,  and  his  death 
threw  the  empire  again  into  confusion.  Kerim 
Khan,  who  had  served  under  Nadir,  succeeded, 
after  a  long  period  of  anarchy,  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  of  Western  Iran  or 
modem  Persia.  He  died  in  1779.  New  dis- 
turbances arose  after  his  death,  and  continued 
till  a  eimuch,  Aga  Mohanmied,  a  Turkoman 
belon^ng  to  the  noblest  family  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Kaiars,  and  a  man  of  unconmion  qualities, 
seated  hiniself  on  the  throne,  which  he  left  to 
his  nephew,  Baba  Khan.  The  latter  be^n  to 
reign  in  1796  under  the  name  of  Futteh  Ah  Shah, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Teheran.  This  mon- 
arch's reign  was  in  great  part  taken  up  with 
disastrous  wars  with  Russia  and  Turkey.  In 
1813  he  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  all  his 
possessions  to  the  north  of  Armenia,  and  in 
1828  his  share  of  Armenia.  Futteh  Ali  died  in 
1834,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  grandson,  Me- 
hemet  Shah,  during  whose  reign  Persia  became 
constantly  weaker,  and  Russian  influence  in  the 
country  constantly  greater.  He  died  in  1848, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nasr-ed-Din, 
bom  1829.  He  had  to  suporess  a  niunber  of 
insurrections,  and  in  1851  a  serious  rebellion  of 
the  pure  Persian  party  in  Khorassan,  who  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  Kajar  Dynasty  on  relig- 
ious grounds.  In  May,  1852,  he  annexed  the 
Sultanate  of  Herat,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish it  by  the  British,  and  a  second  occupa- 
tion in  1855  resulted  in  the  landing  of  a  Brit- 
ish force  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  capture  of 
Bushire,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  (March  3, 1857). 
Persia  has  since  come  into  the  possession  of  por- 
tions of  territory  formerly  belonging  to  Om&n, 
Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan.  On  the  north- 
east the  boundary  between  Persia  and  the 
Russian  territory  beyond  the  Caspian,  after  re- 
maining long  imcertain,  was  settled  in  the  end 
of  1881,  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Atrek, 
and  farther  east  certain  moimtain  ridges  north 
of  that  river,  forming  the  new  boundary.  Shah 
Nassr-ed-Din  visited  Europe  thrice,  and  his 
successor,  Muzaffer-ed-Din,  m  1905.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  latter,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  monarch,  Mahomed  Ali  Mirza,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1907. 

Philippine  War.  When  the  Philippines 
were  taken  by  the  United  States  an  insurgent 
army  was  operating  against  Spain.  After  assist- 
ing the  United  States  troops,  Aguinaldo  turned 
upon  them,  desiring  absolute  fre^om  of  control. 


February  4,  1899,  Aguinaldo's  army  of  Filipinos 
made  a  night  attack  near  Manila.  Although  the 
insui^nts  were  driven  back  with  great  loss,  the 
Americans  lost  forty-nine  soldiers,  and  148  were 
woimded.  Admiral  Dewey's  ships  could  not 
begin  their  firing  imtil  daylight,  their  second 
Simday  morning  enga^ment  in  Eastern  waters. 
Then  they  did  elective  work  in  shelling  the 
trenches  of  the  insuraent  army.  About  13,000 
men  of  the  Eighth  Army  Corps,  under  Majoi^ 
General  E.  S.  Otis,  participated  in  this  initial 
fight  of  the  new  conflict  in  the  Philippines. 
From  this  time  on  with  eeneral  success  the 
Americans  gained  ground,  though  slowly.  April 
26th  the  insurgents,  using  artillery  for  the  nrst 
time,  were  defeated  by  Colonel  Funston,  who 
!  captured  many  prisoners.  May  23d,  Lawton, 
under  orders  of  ueneral  McArthur,  arrived  ^th 
his  command  at  Malolos,  having  marched  120 
miles  in  twenty  days;  had  twenty-two  fights, 
captured  twenty-eight  towns,  destroyed  300,000 
bushels  of  rice,  killed  400  insurgents,  woimded 
double  that  number,  and  lost  only  six  men 
killed  and  wounded.  July  30th,  near  Calamba, 
an  American  detachment  suffered  a  loss  of  seven 
killed  and  twenty-three  wounded.  In  August  a 
treaty-like  arrangement  was  made  with  the  Sultan 
of  the  Sulu  IslaJids;  a  part  of  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  United  States  continuing  the 
pension  of  $4,000  per  annum  formeriy  paid  by 
Spain :  the  United  States  flaji;  to  be  paramount, 
and  the  Sultan  to  repress  piracy,  being  amon^ 
the  stipulations.  In.  this  month,  also,  Ajg:ui- 
naldo,  the  insurgent  chief,  was  successful  in 
eluding  all  efforts  to  capture  him,  imtil  April, 
1901,  when  he  was  secured  by  means  of  a  strata- 
gem by  General  Funston,  of  Kansas  Volunteers; 
he  was  rewarded  by  being  breveted  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  regular  army.  December  3,  1900, 
the  gallant  General  Lawton  was  killed  while 
assisting  a  wounded  soldier.  A  series  of  desul- 
tory skirmishes  have  since  occurred  with  the 
half-civilized  natives,  which  could  not  be  inter- 
preted as  actual  warfare. 

Portugal.  The  name  Portugal  is  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  that  of  the  hill  fort.  Partus  Cale, 
which  stood  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Douro, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Oporto  (*'  the 
harbor").  The  Carthaginians  under  Hanoilcar 
subdued  the  region,  and  were  followed  by  the 
Romans.  In  the  Fifth  Century  A.  D.,  Lusi- 
tania,  like  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  was  overrun 
by  the  Visigoths,  and  in  tne  Eighth  Century  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs.  The  warlike  Fernando, 
King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  in  the  course  of 
marauding  expeditions  conquered  and  occupied 
the  important  city  and  stronghold  of  Coimbra, 
in  1064.  His  son,  Alonso  IV.,  seized  his  brother's 
territory  of  Galicia,  which  included  part  of  the 
north  of  Portugal.  Meanwhile  the  long  wars 
were  attracting  to  the  Christian  courts  and 
camps  of  Spain  the  flower  of  European  chivalry. 
Two  knights  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  Counts 
Ravmond  and  Henri,  acquired  the  highest  favor 
with  Alonso.  Count  Raymond  received,  with 
the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter,  the  government 
of  Galicia  and  Portugal,  but  after  a  terrible 
defeat  near  Lisbon,  in  1095,  he  was  deemed  too 
weak  to  hold  the  outlying  viceroyalty,  which 
was  given  to  Count  Henri,   the   husband   of 
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AloDso's  natural  daughter.  Henri  was  made 
governor  of  the  whole  district  between  Minho 
and  Tagus,  and  died  in  1114.  Alfonso  I.  de- 
feated a  laige  Saracen  army  in  the  plain  of 
Ourique,  Alemtejo,  in  1139,  took  tl^  great 
stronghold  of  Santarem,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
fleet  of  English,  German,  and  Flemish  crusaders 
carried  Li^)on  itself  by  siege  in  1147.  Before 
his  death,  in  1185,  he  had  kindled  the  fire  of 
patriotic  loyalty  in  the  nation,  which  his 
sword  had  extended  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Burgundian  Dynasty  founded  by  him  con- 
tinued to  rule  Portugal  till  1580.  The  war 
with  the  Infidels  was  continued  by  Alfonso's 
immediate  successors,  and  Alfonso  III.  was 
called  the  Restorer,  on  account  of  his  recon- 
quest  of  Algarve.  His  son,  Dinis,  the  founder 
of  the  university  at  Lisbon,  and  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  learning,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Portugal  in  the  next 
century. 

Henrique  the  Navigator  gathered  together 
vojragers  and  men  of  science  and  sent  forth  the 
various  expeditions  which  explored  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  and  discovered  the  Azores, 
Madeiras,  Canaries,  Cape  Verde,  and  other 
idands.  The  prince  bore  the  expense  of  these 
expeditions  till  a  national  interest  was  awakened 
in  the  West  African  trade.  Maritime  discovery 
and  colonization  continued  during  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  v.,  and  culminated  during  that  of 
Jofto  n.,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Portuguese  mon- 
archs.  In  1486-87  Barthplomeo-Diaz  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  sailed  along  the 
Kafir  coast  as  far  as  the  Great  Fish  River  in 
two  small  vessels  fitted  out  bv  Jofio.  In  1495 
Manoel  succeeded  Jofto.  and  in  his  reign  Vasco  de 
Gama  made  his  famous  voyage  to  India,  and 
Cabral  discovered  Brazil  (1500).  The  great 
navigator  Magalhaens  was  a  Portuguese.  The 
cradle  of  discovery  and  home  of  commerce, 
Portugal  at  this  period  attained  its  greatest 
intellectual  eminence.  Its  plate  and  goldsmith's 
work  had  great  artistic  value,  its  Burgundian 
Gothic  style  in  architecture  was  noted  for  no- 
bility of  proportion  and  richness  of  tracery,  and, 
above  all,  its  glory  had  been  sung  in  the  Lusiada 
of  Camoens. 

When  Jofto  III.  ascended  the  throne  in  1521, 
Portu^  was  one  of  the  first  kingdoms  in  Europe, 
and  Lisbon  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities;  but  in 
1536  the  Inquisition  was  put  in  force  against 
the  Jews,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  first 
admission  of  the  Jesuits.  Under  their  influence 
Join's  grandson,  Sebastian,  a  youth  of  fourteen 
years,  started  on  a  Quixotic  expedition  to 
Africa  against  the  Infidels,  which  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  loss  of  their 
king  at  Alcazar,  in  1578.  Cardinal  Henrique, 
Sebastian's  uncle,  reined  only  till  1580,  and  his 
death  marks  the  extinction  of  the  old  Burgun- 
dian line.  The  nation  clung  to  the  hope  that 
Sebastian  was  still  alive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels  and  would  return,  but,  meantime,  niun- 
erous  aspirants  were  struggling  for  the  throne, 
and  eventually  Philip  IlT  of  Spain  annexed 
Portugal  to  his  own  dominions.  Portugal  was 
now  worse  ruled  than  ever,  and  was  burdened 
with  much  of  the  expense  and  miserv  of  the 
Spanish  wars  in  Grermany  and  the  Netherlands. 


Moreover,  as  a  penalty  of  its  identification  with 
Spain,  it  lost  to  the  Dutch  great  part  of  its 
foreign  possessions.  But  at  last,  after  a  shame- 
ful union  of  sixty  years,  Portugal  regained  its 
liberty  by  a  conspiracy  which  placed  Joflo  de 
Bragan^a,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family,  on 
the  throne  in  1640.  After  a  war  which  lasted 
till  1668,  Spain  ceded  all  claims  to.  Portugal  by 
the  Treaty  of  Lisbon.  The  Dutch  also  restored 
Brazil  to  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1683  a  com- 
mercial alliance  was  entered  into  with  England ; 
but  nothing  could  bring  back  to  Portu^  her 
old  prosperity. 

In  the  rei^  of  Jos^  I.  the  minister  Pombal 
effected  certain  reforms  and  procured  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  in  1759.  But  Portugal  lapsed 
into  maladministration  during  the  reign  of  Maria 
Isabella  (1777-89).  In  the  war  between  France 
and  Spain  Jofto  VI.  was  ordered  by  Napoleon  to 
seize  the  British  merchandise  in  Portugal,  and 
on  his  refusal  was  declared  to  have  forfeited 
the  throne.  He  solicited  the  protection  of 
England,  and,  setting  sail  with  his  family,  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  government  to  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1807.  The  French  occupied  Portugal,  but 
were  forced  to  withdraw  on  their  defeat  at 
Vimiera  by  the  English  and  Portuguese  allies, 
under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  1808.  Welling- 
ton's defense  of  the  triple  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
against  Marshal  Massena  (1810)  completed  the 
deliverance  of  Portugal  from  Napoleon^  tyranny. 
Jofto  continuing  to  reside  in  Brazil,  a  revolution 
took  place  at  Lisbon  in  1820,  when,  without 
bloodshed,  a  constitution  was  proclaimed  in 
place  of  the  old  absolute  monarchy.  In  1821 
Jofto  returned,  but  was  not  allowed  to  land  till 
he  had  ratified  the  acts  of  the  Cortes.  Adopting 
a  liberal  policy,  he  accepted  the  constitution, 
and  in  1825  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Brazil,  under  his  brother,  Dom  Pedro,  retaining 
himself  merely  the  imperial  title.  Jofto  was 
succeeded  in  1826  by  Pedro  IV.,  who  organized 
the  state  and  then  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
daughter,  Dofla  Maria  de  Gloria.  In  1828, 
Miguel  the  '^  absolutist,"  uncle  of  Dofla  Maria, 
usurped  the  throne,  and  plunged  Portugal  into 
three  years  of  anarchy.  In  1832  Dom  Pedro 
landed  with  a  strong  force  (partly  English)  and 
after  a  feeble  resistance  Miguel  capitumted,  and 
was  allowed  to  leave  the  country.  Pedro  died 
in  1834,  and  Dofla  Maria,  who  had  assumed 
royal  authority,  married  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe-Coburg  in  1836.  The  disorders  of  her 
reign  were  checked,  but  only  for  a  time,  by  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  great  powers  in  1847. 
As  a  result  of  one  of  many  insurrections  the 
Marc^uis  de  Saldanah,  grandson  of  Pombal,  was 
appointed  minister,  but  the  popular  hero  suc- 
cumbed to  court  influence.  Mana  died  in  1853, 
and  her  son  ascended  the  throne  as  Pedro  V. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1861,  his  brother 
became  king  as  Luis  I. 

Under  constitutional  government,  Portugal 
remained  tranquil  until  recently.  Some  years 
ago,  the  countiy  took  an  honorable  part  in  the 
work  of  African  exploration,  and  tnereby  se- 
cured valuable  colonial  possessions.  In  1907, 
there  were  numerous  riotous  outbreaks  in  Por- 
tugal, which  culminated  in  the  assassination  of 
King  Carlos  and  the  Crown  Prince  on  Feb.  1, 1908. 
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Mt.  Vernon.  Va. 

Unitarian  Church,  Quincy, 
Mass. 

Monticello.  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

Montpelier,  Hanover  Co.,  Va. 

Originally,  2d  Avenue  Ceme- 
tery, N.  Y.  Transferred, 
1858,  to  Hollywood  Ceme- 
tery, Richmond.  Va. 
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Mass. 

Hermitage,  near  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Village  Cemetery,  Kinder- 
hook, N.  Y. 

North  Bend,  Ohio. 

Hollywood,  Richmond,  Va. 

Nashville.  Tenn. 
Near     Louisville,     Kentucky 
(Springfield). 

Forest  Lawn.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Minot  Cemetery,  Concord, 
N.  H. 

Woodward  Hill  Cemetery, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  Spring- 
field. JTl. 

Greenville,  Tenn. 

Riverside,  New  York  City. 

Fremont,  Ohio. 

Lake  View  Cemetery.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Rural  Cemetery.  Albany.  N.Y. 


Crown  Hill  Cemetery,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
Cemetery,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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Rhode  Island.  Supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  ancient  Vinland  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas, 
historians  credit  the  first  discovery  of  Rhode 
Island  to  the  Norsemen  about  1000  A.  D.  The 
navi^tor  Verrazzano  visited  Narragansett  Bay 
and  its  shores  in  1524.  The  State  was  settled 
at  Providence  in  1636,  by  Rpger  Williams  and 
his  companions,  who  had  been  banished  from 
Massachusetts  by  religious  intolerance.  In  1638, 
the  Island  of  Aauidneck,  afterward  called  Rhode 
Island,  was  settled  at  Newport  and  Portsmouth. 
A  thinl  settlement  was  formed  at  Warwick. in 
1643.  The  same  year  Rc^r  Williams  went  to 
England  and  obtamed  a  patent  for  the  united 
government  of  the  settlements.  In  1663,  this 
patent  gave  way  to  a  charter  by  Charles  II., 
incorporating  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  which  remained  in  force 
for  180  vears.  The  colony  suffered  severely  in 
King  Philip's  War,  1675-76,  which  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Wampanoag  and  Narra- 
gansett tribes  of  Indians.  In  1687,  Sir  Edmohd 
Andros,  who  had  been  made  Governor  of  New 


York,  New  England,  etc.,  abrogated  the  charter, 
but  it  became  again  the  ruling  constitution  after 
his  recall.  In  the  wars  between  France  and 
England,  Rhode  Island  furnished  valuable  aid 
by  land  and  sea  for  the  expeditions  against 
LK>uisburg,  Crown  Point,  Oswego,  and  CcSiada. 
In  1756,  she  had  fifty  privateers  at  sea.  Duiinf 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  the  State  supplied 
many  ships  and  sailors  for  naval  operations. 
Rhode  Island  was  invaded  by  the  British,  and 
vain  attempts  were  made  for  several  years  to 
drive  them  thence  by  Count  d'Esting's  fleet  and 
General  Sullivan's  army.  The  State  was  the 
last  to  accept  the  Federal  Constitution,  May  29, 
1790.  Dorr's  insurrection  occurred  in  1842,  an 
imbroglio  growing  out  of  the  bitted  suffrage 
laws,  an  inheritance  from  colonial  times.  It 
was  only  in  1861  thiCt  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Khode  Island  and  Massachusetts  was 
finally  settled.  In  1901,  Massachusetts  re- 
voked the  edict  of  banishment  against  Roger 
Williams,  which  had  stood  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies. 


RUUBRS  OF  TH£  WORLD 

ROMAN    EMPERORS 


Naue 


AUSUBtUB. 

Tiberius,  . 
Caligula,  . 

CUudiuB, 

Nero,    .    . 

Oalba.  .    . 


Otho,  .  . 
Vitellius,  . 
Veepasian, 
Titus.  .  . 
Domitian, 


Nerva 

Traian 

Haarian. 

Titus  Antooius  Pius, 
Marcus    Aurelius  An- 
toninus,     


Commodus,  .  .  . 
Pertinax,  .... 
Didius  Julianus, 
Septinius  Severus,  . 
Caxacalla,  .... 
Macrinus.  .... 
Heliogabalus 

(Elafcabalus),  .  . 
Alexander  Severus, 
Maximin,  .... 
Pupienus  and 

Balbinus,     .    .    . 

Gordian, 

Phillip 

Decius 

Gallus 

Aemilianus,     .    .    . 

Valerian 

Gallienus 

Flavins  Claudius.   . 

Aurelian 

Tacitus, 

Florian, 

Probus, 

Cams, 


Lineage 


THE  C^SARS 
A  title  conferred  by  the  Senate 

Stepson  of  Augustus 

Youngest  son  of  Germanicus.  nephew  of  Tibe- 
rius,   

Grandison  of  Tiberius, 


Period  of  Rule         Birth 

B.C. 
63 


Son  of  Doxnitius  Ahenobarbus. 
Was  proclaimed  Emperor,    .    . 


Was  proclaimed  Emperor. 
Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 
Was  proclaimed  Elmperor. 

Son  of  Vespasian 

Second  son  of  Vespasian,  . 


THE  FIVE  GOOD  EMPERORS 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor 

Adopted  son  of  Nerva 

Nephew  of  Traian 

Adopted  son  of  Hadrian 

Nephew  of  Antoninus  Pius 


THE  PERIOD  OF  MILITARY  DESPOTISM 

Son  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor, 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor 

Son  of  Septinius  Severus 

Was  proclaimed  Emperor 

First  cousin  of  Caracalla 

Cousin  of  Heliogabalus.  by  whom  he  was  adopted. 
Was  elevated  by  soldiers, 

Appointed  by  the  Senate, 

Grandson  of  Gordianus  I., 

Murdered  Gordian  and  usurped  the  throne,   . 

Proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army 

Was  elected  Emperor  by  Senate  and  soldiers. 


Son  of  Valerian 

Was  designated  by  Ciaiidius, 


Proclaimed  Emperor 

Choice  of  the  army 

Elevated  to  throne  by  soldiers. 


B.C. 

30 
A.D. 

14 

37 
41 

54 

68 

69 
69 
70 
79 
81 


96 
98 
117 
138. 

161 


180 
193 
193 
193 
212 
217 

218 
222 
235 

238 

238 
244 
249 
251 
254 
254 
260 
268 
270 
275 
276 
277 
282 


A.D. 
14 

37 

41 
54 

68 

69 


79 
81 
96 


117 
138 
161 

180 


193 


212? 
217 

218  I 

222 
235 
238 

238 

244  I 
249 
251 
254 

260 
268 
270 
275 
276 
277 
282 
283 


42 

12 
10 

A.  D. 
37 

B.C. 
3 

A.D. 
32 
15 
9 
41 
51 


32 
53 
76 


121 


161 
126 

146 
188 
164 

205? 
205 


224 


208? 


214 
212 
200 


222 


Death 

A.D. 
14 

37 

41 
54 


68 


69 
69 
79 

81 
96 


98 
117 
138 
161 

180 


192,  Dec.  31 

!   193 

193 

211 

217 
I   218 

222 
1   235 

238 
5  238 
/238 

244 

249 

251 

254 

254? 

269 

268 

270 

275 

276 
? 

282 

283 
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ROMAN   EM PEROB8  — Continued 


Name 

LlNEAOB 

Period 

of  Rule 

A.D. 

284 

305 

306 

336 
361 
363 
364 

376 
383 

388 
394 
396 
423 
455 

467 
461 
467 
472 
473 

476 
476 

Birth 

Death 

Ckiinus  And                  \ 

Elder  son  of  Garus ) 

A.D. 
283 
284 

306 

306 
336 
361 
363 

364 
375 
•    383? 
383? 
388 
394 
396 
423 
465 
466 
457 
461 
467 
472 
473 
473 
476 

A.D. 

|246 

N266 

272 
317 
331 
832 

321 
359 

? 
371 

346 
384 
419 
395? 

A.D. 
285 

NttmerviaQ.     .    . 

Son  of  Caru0, S 

Diocletian  and 
Maxixnian,  ... 

Confltantius  and 
Galerius.      .    .    . 

Cooa  tantine  the  Graat, 

Constantiiu  II 

Julian  the  Apoetote,  . 

Waa  proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army.     .    .     / 
Waa  made  Cesar  by  Diocletian f 

Waa  created  Cstar, 

313 
810 
306 
311 
337 
361 
363 

Eldest  son  of  Auffustus  Constantius  Chlanis.  . 

Third  son  of  Constantine  the  Great 

Son  of  Julius  Constantine. 

Jorian, 

ValentinianI 

Gratian 

limTin^iniiiM^      .... 

Valeottnian  II 

Eugenius 

Tbeodoeitia  the  Great. 

Hooorius 

Valentinian  III..     .    . 

Elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  army 

ROMAN  EMPERORS  OF  THE  WEST 

Proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  army. 

Son  of  Valentinian  I 

Made  Emperor  by  the  legions  in  Britain,     . 

Son  of  Valentinian  I.. 

Assumed  the  purple, 

Son  of  flavins  Theodosia 

Seoond  son  of  Theodosius 

Son  of  Constantius. 

364 

376 
383 
398 
392 

896 
423 
455 

MaxinWa 

By  force  of  arms, 

465 

Arittis. 

457 

Marjorian  or  Blajarian. 

SereruB 

Antbeniiw. 

Olybriui 

dyccrus. 

Was  elected  by  Ricimer 

Raised  to  imperial  dignity  by  Ricimer 

Son-in-law  of  Elmperor  Marcian. 

Made  Emperor  by  Ricimer, 

Proclaimei:!  Emperor 

? 
465-7? 

? 
? 
? 

Nio... 

Proclaimed  Elmperor  by  order  of  Leo,    .... 
Son  of  Orestes, 

480 
476 

Augustus  is  deposed  and  banished  by  Odoaoer. 
who  thus  puts  an  end  to  the  Western  Empire 
of  Rome. 

KINGS,  EMPERORS,  AND   PRESIDENTS   OF   FRANCE 


Name 


LiNEAOE 


THE  MEROVINGIANS 

Pbarsmond { 

Qodian, |  Son  of  Pharamond  (obscure)^    .    .    . 

Meroveus Founder  of  the  Merovingian  Dynasty, 

Chikieric I  Son  of  Meroveus.  King  of  the  Franks, 

Cknris  I I  Son  of  Childeric. 

Childebertl Son  of  Qovis 

Tlderry  I.,  .    .    .    .-  .     ^  '  Son  of  Clovis. . 
Clodomir  and     .    . 
Ctothairel 


Charibert,  . 
Grothan.  . 
Qulperie  I.. 


Jildebert  II..  . 
Glothaire  II..  . 
Dagobert  I..  .  . 
QoTis  II.  and 

Digobertll.,. 
Oothaire  III..  . 
ThierTyll..    .    . 

Clovis  III 

ChiWebert  III.. 
DMobertlll..    . 
Qutperic  II..  .    . 
Thierry  IV.,   ,    . 
Chikieric  III..    . 


Son  of  Clovis 

Fourth  son  of  Clovis 

Kingdom  Divided  into  Four  Parts: 

Reigns  at  Paris 

King  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy 

King  of  Neustria  at  Soissons 

King  of  Austrasia  at  Mets 

Son  of  Sigebert  I.  of  Austrasia (. 

Son  of  Chilperic  I I 

Son  of  Clothaire  II 

"The  Young*'  son  of  Dagobert  I 


Son  of  Clovis  II.. 
King  of  Neustria, 
King  of  Neustria. 
King  of  Neustria, 


Pepin  the  Little 

(or  Short) 

Charlemagne,  or  Charleti 

the  Great, 

Louis  le  Debonnaire,    . 


Charles  the  Bald.  .    .    . 

Louis  II., 

Louis  III.,  and  { 

Carioman,  .  ...  I 
Oiarles  the  Fat.  .  .  . 
Coant  Eudes.  .... 
Charles  the  Simple,  .  . 
Raoul  (Rudolf  of  Bur- 


Son  of  Dagobert  III 

I  Son  of  Chflderio  II.  (obscure),     .    .    . 

I                    THE  CARLOVINGIANS 
Son  of  Charies  Martel 


Lothaire. 
Louis  v.. 


Son  of  Pepin  the  Short 

Son  of  Charles  the  Great 

CARLOVINGIAN  KINGS 
Younger  son  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 

Son  of  Charles  the  Bald, 

Sons  of  Louis  II 

Reigns  two  years 

Son  of  Louis  the  German, 


Son  of  Louis  the  Stammerer. 


Son  of  Charles  the  Simple. 

Son  of  Louis  IV 

Son  of  Lothaire 


Period  of  Rule 

A.D. 
420 
428 
448 
468 
481 
511 

A.D. 
428 
448 
457 
481 
511 
558 

658 

56i 

562 

684 

684 

628 

628 

638 

638 

665 

665 
673 
691 
695 
711 
716 
720 
747 

673 
691 
695 
711 
715 
720 
747 
751 

751 

768 

768 
814 

814 
840 

843 
877 
879 

877 
879 
884 

884 
888 
898 

888 
898 
922 

922 
936 
954 
986 

936 
954 
986 
987 

Birth 


A.  D. 


411? 


465 
495 


497 


Death 
A.  D. 


457 
481 
511 
558 
534 

661 


i670 
1584 

596 

628 

602 

638 

i633 
1652 

656 

679 

652? 

670? 

652? 

691 

681 

695 

699 

*7i5 

? 

720 

712 

747 

? 

755 

714 

768 

742 

814 

778 

840 

823 

877 

846 

879 

863 

882 

? 

? 

839? 

888 

7 

898 

879 

929 

? 

? 

921 

954 

941 

r86 

966 

987 
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KINGS,   EMPERORS,  AND   PRESIDENTS  OF   FRANCE  —  Continued 


Name 


Lineage 


Hugh  Capet 

Robert  11 

Henry  I 

PbUlipI 

Louis  the  Fat,    .... 

Louia  VII 

Phillip  Augustus,  .    .    . 

Louis  VIlT. 

Louis  IX.,  or  St.  Louis, 
Phillip  the  Bold.  .  .  . 
Phillip  the  Fair,     .    .    . 

Ix>ui8  X 

Phillip  the  Hardy.  .  . 
Charles  the  Fair,   .    .    . 


Phillip  of  Valoifi, 
Johij  tht  Goofi, 
Cliarlw  the  Wisr,  . 
Charlee  VI,,    ,    .    , 
Cliarle»  th«  Victoriaut. 

l^uU  XI - 

CimHw  VIII., 
Umifl  XII.,         .    - 
Francis  L.  .... 
Heary  U-  .    .   ,    -   . 
Franca  If. «     ,   ,    ,    _ 
CharlealX,,  .   .    , 
UenryllL,    ,  .    . 


Henry  IV...  . 

Louis  XIII..  . 

Louis  XIV.,  . 

Louis  XV...  . 

Louis  XVI..  . 


National  Convention.   . 
Directory  nominated,  . 

Bonaparte, J 

Cambaceres.  ....      ; 

Lebrun ) 

Bonaparte 

Bonaparte 


Napoleon  I.. 
Napoleon  II., 


Louis  XVIII., 
Charles  X.. 


HOUSE  OF  CAPET 

Son  of  Hugh  the  fir*  J- 1 987 

Son  *if  HuRh  Cnppt. ©96 

Son  of  Robert  IL 1031 

Son  of  Hmry  L. 1060 

Sonof  PhitJip  L,    .        1108 

Scmof  Ixiujf*  \1 1137 

Son  of  IjnuiE  VIJ.,. 1180 

Son  f»f  rtuJIip  AuttUBlu* 1223 

Son  of  [^tiifl  Vllf!.         1226 

Sfloof  r^iijifl  IX 1270 

Son  of  Pliillip  IlL. 1286 

S^n  of  Phillip  IV.. 1314 

SwDDci  soti  c»f  Phillifj  TV. 1316 

Vctiungest  son  of  Phillip  the  Fair, 1321 

HOUSE  OF  VALOIS 

Son  of  Charles  of  Valoin 1328 

Son  of  Phillip  VI 1350 

Son  of  John  II 1364 

Son  of  Charles  V 1380 

Son  of  Charles  VI 1422 

Son  of  Charles  VII 1461 

Son  of  Louis  XI 1483 

A  descendant  of  the  younger  son  of  Charles  V..  1498 

Son  of  Charles.  Count  of  Angouleme 1515 

Son  of  Francis  1 1647 

Eldest  son  of  Henry  II., 1569 

Second  son  of  Henry  II 1660 

Third  son  of  Henry  II 1674 

HOUSE  OF  BOURBON 

Son  of  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  1689 

Son  of  Henry  IV., 1610 

Son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Anne  of  Austria.              I  1643 

Great-grandson  of  Louis  XIV 1716 

Grandson  of  Louis  XV 1774 

FROM    THE   REVOLUTION    OF   1792    TO 
THE   FIRST  REPUBLIC  1 

First  sat  September  21.  1792. 1792 

November  I.  1796 1796 

THE  CONSULATE  ' 

December  24,  1799, 


Period  of  Rule 
A.  D.      A.  D.  I 


Birth 


Death 


Consul  for  ten  years.  May  6.  1802. . 
Consul  for  life,  August  2,  1802.  .    . 


THE  EMPIRE 

Decreed  Emperor.  May  18.  1804, 
Never  reigned, 


1799 


1804 


Louis  Phillipe, 


Provisional  Government 

formed, 

Louis  Napoleon. 


Napoleon  III., 


Committee  of  Public  De-  I 
fense 

L.  A.  Thiers I 

Marshal  McMahon.    .    . 

Jules  Grevy, 

Marie  F.  S.  Camot.  .    . 

Jean  Cassimir  Perier.    . 

Felix  Francois  Faure.  . 

M.  Emile  Loubet.  .   .    . 

Armand    Clement    Fal- 
Ueres, 


THE  RESTORATION 

Brother  of  Louis  XVI.,  re-entered  Paris  May  3. 

1814 

Younger  brother  of  Louis  XVIII..  deposed  July 

30,  1830 

I  HOUSE  OF  ORLEANS 

I  Son  of  Phillipe  Egolite.  abdicated  February  24. 
I       1848 

THE  SECOND  REPUBLIC 


Elected  President 

THE  SECOND  EMPIRE 

Nephew  of  Napoleon  I.,  elected  Emperor.    De- 
posed 1870 

THE  THIRD  REPUBLIC 


1814 
1824 


1830 

Feb.  22. 
I  1848 
1848 


996 
1031 
1060 
1108 
1137 
1180 
1223 
1226 
1270 
1286 
1314 
1316 
1321 
1328 


1360 
1364 
1380 
1422 
1461 
1483 
1498 
1615 
1647 
1669 
1660 
1674 
1689 


1610 
1643 
1716 
1774 
1793 


1796 
1799 


1804 


1814 


Elected 
Elected 
Elected 
Elected 
Elected 
Elected 
Elected 


President, . 
President. . 
President, . 
President, . 
President, . 
President,. 
President, . 


Elected  President, . 


1824 
1830 


1848 

Dec.  19, 
1848 
1862 


1852        1870 


1870 
1871 
1873 
1879 
1887 
1894 
1896 
1899 

1906 


1871 
1873 
1879 
1887 
1894 
1896 
1899 
1906 


A.  D. 

T 
971 
101  IT 
1062 
1078 
1120 
1166 
1187 
1216 
1246 
1268 
1239 
1294 
1294 


1293 

13197 

1337 

1368 

1403 

1423 

1470 

1462 

1494 

1619 

1643 

1660 

1661 


1563 
1601 
1638 
1710 
1764 


11769 

1763 

1 1739 


1811 


1766 
1767 


1773 


1808 


1808 


1797 
1808 
1807 
1837 
1847 
1841 
1838 

1841 


A.  D. 

996 
1031 
1060 
1108 
1137 
1180 
1223 
1226 
1270 
1286 
1314 
1316 
1322 
1328 


1350 
1364 
1380 
1422 
1461 
1483 
1498 
1615 
1647 
1659 
1660 
1574 
1589 


1610 
1643 
1715 
1774 
1793 


1821 
1824 
1824 


1832 


1824 
1836 


1850 


1873 


1873 


1877 
1893 
1891 
1894 

? 
1899 
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SOVEREIGNS  OF  RUSSIA 


Name 


Lineage 


Period  of  Rule  I       Birth 


iTan  the  Great. .    . 

VanilylV 

Ivan  the  Terrible. . 

Feodor  I 

Bona  Godonof ,  .  . 
Demetriua,  .  .  . 
Zoiski  (Vamly  IV.), 
An  Interregnum.  . 


HOUSE  OF  RURIC 

Grand  Duke  of  Moscow 

Son  of  Ivan  the  Great 

Son  of  VasUy  IVm 

Son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible 

Was  elected  to  the  throne 

Usurped  the  throne 


Miehad  Romanoff, 

Alexis 

Feodor  II 

Ivan  v.,  and 

Peter 

Peter  the  Great.    . 

Catharine  I 

Peter  II 

Anna 

Ivan  VI 

Eliiabeth 

Peter  III.,  .... 
Catharine  II..     .    . 

Paul 

Alexander  I..      .    . 

Nicholas 

Alexander  II..  .  . 
Alexander  III.. .  . 
Nicholas  II 


I  HOUSE  OF  ROMANOFF 

Urianimriu?<ly  elecltff  C*ar,    .     .         

Son  of  Mi(?ti3ol  Fmv;lortivit^lj, 

Elii^st  Bon.  of  EriHT^^rtir  A]lf!ii»H 

Htiirbrf'lher  nf  Tettr  the  Ureat,  in  whose  favor  J 
I      he  r^urned f 

Son  of  Afe^ia,      ^    ,    ,    ,    ,    .    , 

I  Wflji  rriarried  t*>  Peter  ihm  Great  in  1707.  .    .    . 

Grrmdivjn  of  Peter  the  Gr«at.  .         

I  DfsHiThtcr  c»f  Ivnn  V..    ,    , 

I  Son  of  Aritmn  Ulnc-h  Lcopoldoviaa  and  Anna, 

I  Djuinhter  of  PHct  tbf  flreaU  .         

I  Son  of  CImrW  Fredi*rick,  Duke  uf  Holstein.     . 
I  Wifc^  of  Pett^T  IIL,     .    .  

Son  of  Peter  llh.  .    .    , 

So[i  of  Paul , 

Tl.ini  efin  qI  Paul  h, 

I  Son  M  Nicholas  T 

[  Sort  of  Alexander  II.,    .    ♦    .    ^        

I  Sof    -f  Ak-vuriler  111..  . 


Death 


A.  D.  1  A.  D. 


1462 
1505 
1533 
1584 
1508 
1604 
1606 
1610 


1613 
1645 
1676 

1682 

1680 
1725 
1727 
1730 
1740 
1741 
1762 
1762 
1706 
1801 
1825 
1855 
1881 
1804 


1505  1 
1533 
1584 
1508 
1604  i 
1606 
1610  I 
1613  ' 


1645 
1676 
1682 


1726 
1727 
1730 
1740 
1741 
1762 

i706 
1801 
1825 
1855 
1881 
1804 


A.  D. 

1438 

T 
1520 
1667 
1552 


1508 

1620 

1656 

11666 

1672 
16711  ^• 
1715 
1693 
17^f» 

17-'^ 
17:^^0 
17:*4 
1777 
170rt 
181K 
18]- 
18^.^ 


A.  D. 

1505 

? 
1584 
1508 
1605 
1606 


1645 
1676 
1682 
1606 

i725 
1727 
1730 
1740 
1764 
1762 
1762 
1706 
1801 
1825 
1855 
1881 
1804 


EMPERORS  OF  GERMANY 


Name 


Lineage 


Period  of  Rule 


CARLOVINGIAN  EMPERORS 
Louis.  "The   Gennan"  { 

and  Lotbaire Son  of  the  Emperor  Louis  I.  He  is  regarded  as 

the  founder  of  the  German  Empire 


LouisII 

Charles  the  Fat.     . 

Amolph 

Louis  the  Child.      . 

HOUSE  OF   FRANCONIA 
Conrad  I Duke  of  Franconia 


Son  of  the  Elmperor  Lothaire  I.. 
Son  of  Louis,  toe  German.  .  . 
Illegitimate  son  of  Karlmann.  . 
Son  of  the  Emperor  Amolph,   . 


Henry  the  Fowler, 
Otbo  the  Great.  . 

OthoII 

OthoIII 

Henry  the  Saint, 


Cborad  II.. 
Henry  IIL. 
Henry  IV.. 
Henry  v.. 


HOUSE  OF  SAXONY 
Son  of  the  King  of  Saxony 

,  Son  of  Henry  I 

Son  of  Otho  I 

•  Son  of  Otho  II 

I  Son  of  Henry  the  Quarrelsome  of  Bavaria. 

HOUSE  OF  FRANCONIA 

I  Was  crowned  Emperor. 

Son  of  Conrad  II 

I  Son  of  Henry  III 

I  Son  of  Henry  IV 


Lothaire  II., 


Cowadlll 

Fredoick  Barbaroeaa. 

Henry  VI 

Otho  IV.  and 
Phillip  Swabia.   .    . 

Frederick  II 

An  Interregnun^   .    . 


I  HOUSE  OF  SAXONY 

'  Was  elected  King  and  crowned  by  the  Pope, 

'  THE  HOHENSTAUFFENS 

I  Elected  in  an  irregular  manner 

1  Nephew  of  Conrad  III 

Son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 

Second  son  of  Henry  the  Lion 

Youngest  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  .   .    . 

Son  of  Henry  VI 


A.  D.  I  A.  D. 


843 


855 


855  875 

875  ,      887 

887  808 

808  Oil 


Oil 


010 


010 


I 


036 

073 

073         083 

083       1002 

1002       1024 


1024 
1030 
1056 
1106 


1030 
1056 
1106 
1125 


Rudolph  of  Hababurg, . 


HOUSE  OF  HABSBURG 
Son  of  Albert  IV 

HOUSE  OF  NASSAU 
Adolph. 'Elected 

HOUSE  OF  AUSTRIA 
Albert. Eldest  son  of  Rudolph  I 

HOUSE  OF  LUXEMBURG 
Henry  VI  I., I  Son  of  the  Count  of  Luxemburg,     .    . 


1125  I  1138 


1138  1152 

1152  I  1100 

1100  I  1107 

1107  1208 


1218 
1250 


1250 
1273 


1273  '  1201 


1291  '  1298  ' 

I      I 
1298   1308 

I 

1308   1313  I 


Birth 
A.  D. 


804 
795 
822 
839 
850 
803 


876 
012 
055 
080 
072 


? 
1017 
1050 
1081 


1003 

1165 
[  1174 
[1177 

1104 


1218 
1252 
1250 
1262 


Death 


A.  D. 


876 
855 
875 
888 
800 
Oil 


Dec..  018 


036 
073 
083 
1002 
1024 


1030 
1056 
1106 
1125 


Dec.,  1137 


I 


1152 
1180 
1107 
1218 
1208 
1250 


1291 
1298 
1308 
1313 
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EMPEBORS  OF  GERMANY  —  Continued 


Name 


Louii  V.  or  IV.. 

CburleilV..    . 
WenoeelAUt,    . 

Rup«rt.    .    .    . 

Bigitmund.  .    . 

Albert 

Frederick  III.. 
Maxlmilmn,  . 
Oharle.  V..  .  . 
Ferdinand  I..  . 
Maxlmilmn  II., 
Rudolph  II..  . 
Mathliui.  .  .  . 
Fenlinand  II., 
Ferdinand  III., 
I.>e()pold  I.,  .  . 
JoMph  I..  .  . 
Charlee  VI..    . 

Charlat  VII..  . 


Franoia  I., 
Joeeph  II., 
Leopold  li. 
Francia  II., 


William   the  Viotorioua. 
William  II 


LiNEAOE 


HOUSE  OF  BAVARIA 

Son  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 

HOUSE  OF  LUXEMBURG      - 

Son  of  John  of  Luxemburg 

Son  of  the  Elmperor  Charlee  IV.. 

HOUSE  OF  PALATINATE 
Was  ehoaen  King 

HOUSE  OF  LUXEMBURG 
Son  of  Charlee  IV 

HOUSE  OF  HABSBURG 

Third  eon  of  Frederick  I 

Waa  elected  Emperor, 

Son  of  Frederick  III., 

Son  of  Phillip  of  Burgundy 

Younger  brother  of  Charlee  V 

Son  of  Ferdinand  I 

Son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II., 

Younger  aon  of  Maximilian  1 1 

Son  of  Ch&rlee,  Duke  of  Styria 

Son  of  Ferdinand  II 

Second  son  of  Ferdinand  III., 

Son  of  I.«opold  I 

Son  of  Leopold  I 

HOUSE  OF  BAVARIA 

Son  of  Maximilian  Emmanuel 

HOUSE  OF  LORRAINE 

Son  of  Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 

Hon  of  Francis  I., 

Third  son  of  Francia  I., 

Son  of  Leopold  II., 

THE  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  RHINE 

THE  GERMANIC  CONFEDERATION 

THE  NORTH  GERMAN  CONFEDERATION 

THE  HOUSE  OF  HOHENZOLLERN 
Second  son  of  Frederick  William  ULt,.    .    •    • 
Son  of  Frederick  Ill.and  Grandson  of  William  I.. 


Period  of  Rule 

"    A.  D.  j 
1347 


A.D. 
1313 


1347 
1378 


1378 
1400 


1400       1410 

I 
1410  I    1438 


1438 

1440 

1440 

1493 

1403 

1519 

1519 

1556 

1556 

1564 

1564 

1576 

1576 

1612 

1612 

1619 

1619 

1637 

1637 

1657 

1657 

1705 

1705 

1711 

1711 

1741 

1741 

1745 

1745 

1765 

1765 

1790 

1790 

1792 

1792 

1806 

1806 

1815 

1815 

1866 

1866 

1871 

1871 

1888 

Birth 

A.  D. 
1286 


1316 
1361 


1352 
1361 


1414 
1415 
1459 
1500 
1503 
1527 
1552 
1557 
1578 
1608 
1640 
1678 
1685 


1697. 


1706 
1741 
1747 
1768 


1888 


1797 
1859 


Death 

A.  D. 
1347 


1378 
1419 


1410 


1438 


1486 
1493 
1519 
1558 
1564 
1576 
1612 
1619 
1637 
1657 
1705 
1711 
1740 


1745 


1765 
1790 
1792 
1835 


1888 


Namk 


KINGS   AND   QrEEXS   OF   ENGLAND 

Linkage 


Period  of  Reign  I      Birth 


Death 


ANGLO-SAXON  KINGS 

First  King  of  all  England 

Son  of  t^gbert, 

Son  of  Ethelwulf. 

Second  son  of  Ktnelwulf 

I  Third  son  of  Ethelwulf 

I  Fourth  son  of  Ethelwulf 

'  Son  of  Alfred 

tlldevt  son  of  Edward 

Brother  of  A thelsUn. 

Hrv>lher  of  Edmund  I., 

S<m  of  Kiimund  I 

S«KHind  H>n  of  Edmund  I 

S«»n  of  l-^iKar 

Hnlf-bmiher  of  K<lward 

Eldest  son  of  Ethclred 


Egbert 

Ethelwulf 

\Kihelbald.    .    .    . 

?  Kihclbert,  ,  .  . 
Kthelml  I.,  .  ,  .  . 
AlfffHl  the  Great,  ,  . 
Kii  wnnl  I  he  Elder,     . 

Atht^lstan. 

Kvlnuind  1 

KdriHi 

K*l«  y 

Kilgmr 

E<l>fi«rd  the  Martyr  . 
Kthrlred  11..  ... 
E<imund  Ironude.. 

DANISH  KINGS 

Canute By  cooouest  ami  election,    .    .    . 

H»r\>Kl  I.  vHarefootV    .      Sou  i^  Ciuiute 

Hardiimnute.  .....      Another  sou  of  Canute.     .... 


KvlwArv)  the  C\>ufe«»or.  » 

HArvUvl  U 


WiM-.^m  L. 
\>  V.Mu  U., 


S.XXOX  KINGS 

5H>n  of  Fthelrwl  II 

Br\>th«rf-m-4ji«  of  Edward.   .    .    . 


Hrr.rN  \U. 


NORMAN  KINGS 

ObtA'R4?vi  the  Cr\^»n  bv  conowMt.  .    . 

Yt-xi  H^-.  v»t  \\.:\j^m  1 

\  v^uvcvist  •^^r.  ot  \\  /.liAtw  I.,      , 
Truru  «^ii  04  Stephen.  Count  of  Biv^i*> 

THE  PUXXTAGEXETS 
Son  of  4.HN>5re\  P  jnta««nrt 


.  A.  D. 

A.  D. 

A.  D. 

A.D. 

827 

837 

775? 

837 

838 

857 

858 

857 

860 

860? 

860 

866 

866? 

866 

871 

871 

871 

901 

849 

901 

901 

924 

870? 

924 

925 

940 

895? 

941 

940 

946 

923 

946  org 

V46 

95 

955? 

955 

959 

939? 

950 

959 

975 

943? 

975 

975 

978 

961? 

978 

97S 

1016 

1016 

1016 

1017 

980    ; 

1017 

1017 

1035 

995   ' 

1035 

UVJ3 

1O40 

1040 

HMO 

1042 

1019   1 

1042 

1041 

1066 

1004 

1066 

1066 

1022   . 

1066 

1056 

lOPT 

1027 

1087 

U^T 

r.-x> 

10o6 

1100 

1 1  >^ 

1 1  c- 

106S 

1135 

Ui5 

i:o4 

1105 

1154 

IIM 

11!9 

1133 

1189 
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Name 


KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND—- Contintted 

]  Period  of  Reign 


LiNEAOB 


Birth      I     Death 


Richard    I.   the   Lion- 
hearted 

John, 

Henry  III 

Edward  I 

Edward  II 

Edward  III 

Richard  II 

Henry  IV 

Henry  V 

Henry  VI 

Edward  IV 

Edward  V 

Riehaxd  III 

Henry  VII 


Henry  VIII..  . 
Edward  VI.... 

Mary  I 

Eliiabeth...    . 


Junes  I 

Charles  I.,   .    .    . 
Commonwealth, . 


Charles  II 

James  II 

William  III.  ( 

and  ] 

Mary  IL.  ( 

Anne, 

Georfe  I 

George  II 

George  III 

George  IV 

William  IV 

Yictoria, 

Edward  VII 


Eldest  surviving  son  of  Henry  II 

Youngest  son  of  Henry  II., 

Eldest  son  of  John, 

Eldest  son  of  Henry  III^ 

Eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  I., 

Eldest  son  of  Edward  II 

Son  of  the  Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  Edward  III 

HOUSE  OF  LANCASTER 
Son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  fourth  son  of  Edward  III.. 

Eldest  son  of  Henry  IV 

Only  son  of  Henry  V 

HOUSE  OF  YORK 

His  grandfather  was  Richard,  son  of  Edmund, 
fifth  son  of  Edward  III. ;  and  his  grandmother. 
Anne,  was  great-granddaughter  of  Lionel, 
third  son  of  Edward  III 

Eldest  son  of  Edward  IV 

Younger  brother  of  Edward  IV., 

HOUSE  OF  TUDOR 

Son  of  Edmund,  eldest  son  of  Owen  Tudor,  by 
Katharine,  widow  of  Henry  V.;  his  mother, 
Margaret  Beaufort,  was  great-granddaughter 
of  John  of  Gaunt 

Only  surviving  son  of  Henry  VII., 

Son  of  Henry  VlII.  bv  Jane  Sevmour 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  bv  Katharine  of  Aragon 

Daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  .    . 

HOUSE  OF  STUART 

Son  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  granddaughter  of 

James  IV.,  and  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 

Only  surviving  son  of  James  I 

Common  wealth  declared  May  10, 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector 

Richard  Cromwell,  Lord  Protector, 

HOUSE  OF  STUART  RESTORED 

Eldest  son  of  Charles  I 

Second  son  of  Charles  I., 

Son  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  by  Mary, 

daughter  of  Charles  I 

Eldest  daughter  of  James  II 

Second  daughter  of  James  II.,        

HOUSE  OF  HANOVER 
Son  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  Sophia,  daughter 

of  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  James  I 

Only  son  of  George  I., 

Grandson  of  George  II., 

Eldest  son  of  George  III., 

Third  son  of  George  III 

Daughter  of  Edward,  fourth  son  of  George  III., 
Son  of  Victoria,      .    .    .    . 


A.  D.  I  A.  D. 

1189  I  119Q 

1199  1216 

1216  '  1272 

1272  1307 

1307  1327 

1327  1377 

1377  1399 


1399 
1413 
1422 


1461 
1483 
1483 


1485 
15Q9 
1547 
1553 
1558 


1603 
1625 


1649 


1660 
1685 


1689 
1702 


1714 
1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 
1901 


1413 
1422 
1461 


1483 
i485 


1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 
1603 


1625 
1649 


1660 


1685 
1688 


1702 
1714 


1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 
1901 


A.  D. 
1157 
1166 
1207 
1239 
1284 
1312 
1366 


1366? 

1388 

1421 


1441 
1470 
1452 


1457 
1491 
1537 
1516 
1533 


1566 
1600 


1599 
1626 


1630 
1633 

1650 
1662 
1665 


1660 
1683 
1738 
1762 
1765 
1819 
1841 


I 


A.  D. 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1327 
1377 
1400 


1413 
1422 
1471 


1483 
1483 
1485 


1509 
1547 
1553 
1558 
1603 


1625 
1649 


1658 
1712 


1685 
1701 

1702 
1694 
1714 


1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1837 
1901 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL  OF  CANADA 


Gov  ERNOB-G  ENERAL 


Lineage 


Term  of  Office 


The   Right    Hon.    Vis- 

oountMonck,  G.  C.  M. 

G 

The  Right   Hon.    Lord 

LiMar.  G.  C.  M.  G.,  . 
The  R«bt  Hon.  the  Earl 

of  DufTerin.  K.  P.,  K. 

C.  B.,  O.  C.  M.  G..  . 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Bfar- 

Sois  of  Lome.  K.  T., 
.C.M.O.,P.C.,etc., 
The  Most  Hon.  the  Mar- 

auts    of    Lansdowne, 
I.  C.  M.  G 

The   Right  Hon.    Lord 

Stanley  of  Preston,  G. 

C.  B 
The' Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

of  Abmdeen,   K.  T., 

G.  a  M.  G 

Hie  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

of  Mmto,  G.  C.  M.  G., 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

Grey.  G.  C.  M.  G..     . 


Charles  Monck,  British  statesman,  made  a  peer 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1866 

Baron  Lisgar,  a  British  politician  (Sir  John 
Young), 

Was  created  Marquis  of  Dufferin  in  1888  (Fred- 
erick Temple,  Hamilton  Blackwood),    .    .    . 

Eldest  son  of  the  eighth  Duke  of  Argyll  (John 
George   Henry   Douglas  Sutherland   Camp- 
Fifth  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (Petty-FitaMau- 
rice,  Henry  Charles  Keith), 

Sixteenth   Earl 
Stanley),     . 


of   Derby    (Frederick   Arthur 


I 

I  Seventh  Earl    of    Aberdeen    (John    Campbell 

Hamilton  Gordon), 

Fourth  Earl  of  Minto   (Gilbert  John   Elliot- 

Murray  Kynynmound) 

i  Fourth  Earl  Grey  (Albert  Henry  George),    .    . 


Birth 


Death 


1867 

1869 

1819 

1869 

1872 

1807 

1876 

1872 

1878 

1826 

1902 

1878 

1883 

1845 

1883 

1888 

1845 

1888 

1893 

1841 

.... 

1893 

1898 

1847 

.... 

1898 
1904 

1904 

1845 
1851 
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Russia*  The  oruin  of  the  Ruasian  Empire 
is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  but  it  is  usually 
regarded  as  having  been  founded  by  Rurik,  a 
Sotndinavian  (Varan^n),  about  862,  his  domin- 
ions and  those  of  his  immediate  successors  com- 
prising Novgorod,  Kieff,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Vladirair  the  Great  (980-1015),  the 
Chariemagne  of  Russia,  introduced  Christianity 
and  founded  several  cities  and  schools.  But 
from  this  period  down  to  1237,  when  the  country 
was  overrun  by  the  Tartars,  Russia  was  almost 
constantly  the  scene  of  civil  war.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  Russia  continued  subject  to 
the  Tartars,  while  on  its  opposite  frontier  it  was 
exposed  to  the  attacks  or  the  Poles  and  Teu- 
tonic knights.  In  1328,  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  from  Novgorod  to  Moscow; 
and  in  1481  the  Tartars  were  finally  expelled 
under  Ivan  the  Great  (1462-1505).  Ivan  ex- 
tended the  Russian  dominions,  married  the 
niece  of  the  last  Bvzantine  Emperor,  and  ever 
since  the  rulers  of  Russia  have  looked  with 
longing  eyes  upnon  the  territories  of  which  the 
Byzantine  Empire  consisted.  Ivan  the  Terrible 
(1533-84)  did  much  to  extend  and  consolidate 
the  Russian  Territory,  and  in  particular  began 
the  conquest  of  Siberia,  which  was  completed 
in  1699.  In  1613,  the  House  of  RomanoiT. 
whence  the  present  czar  is  descended,  was  raised 
to  the  throne,  and  from  this  period  the  empire 

Sined  greater  strength  and  consistency.  Under 
exis  Michaelovitch  (1645-76)  White  Russia 
and  Little  Russia  were  conauered  from  the  Poles, 
and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  acknowled^d 
the  supremacy  of  the  czar;  various  internal  im- 
provements were  effected,  and  the  power  of 
Russia  began  to  be  felt  and  feared  by  all  her 
neighbors.  But  Russia's  real  greatness  may  be 
said  to  date  from  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great 
in  1689,  who  first  secured  to  the  country  the  at- 
tention of  the  more  civilized  nations  of  Europe. 
His  first  military  achievement  was  his  conquest 
of  Azov  from  the  Turks  in  1696,  which,  however, 
he  lost  again  in  1711.  He  also  completed  the 
conquest  of  Siberia:  and,  what  was  of  more 
importance,  obtainea  from  Sweden  by  the  Peace 
of  Nystadt,  in  1721,  Livonia,  Esthonia,  Ingria, 
or  part  of  Karelia,  the  Territory  of  Vibor^,  Oesel, 
ana  all  the  other  islands  in  the  Baltic  from 
(^ourland  to  Viborg.  Catharine  I.,  widow  of 
Peter  I.,  succeeded  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
but  diea  after  a  reign  of  only  two  years.  The 
throne  was  then  occupied  successively  by  Peter 
II..  1727-30;  by  Anna,  1730-40;  by  Ivan  VI., 
1740-41;  by  Elizabeth,  1741-62;  by  Peter  III., 
about  six  months  in  1762;  by  Catharine  II., 
wife  of  Peter  III.,  1762-96;  by  Paul,  1796-1801 ; 
by  Alexander  I.,  1801-25;  by  Nicholas,  1825- 
55;  by  Alexander  II.,  1855-81.  During  all 
these  reigns  the  ijrou'th  of  the  empire  was  con- 
tinuous. The  Kirghiz  Cossacks  were  subdued 
in  1731,  the  Ossetes  in  1742:  the  Finnish  Prov- 
ince of  Kv-menegard  was  gained  by  the  Treaty 
of  Abo  in  1743.  The  three  partitions  of  Poland 
took  place  under  Catharine  II.  in  1772,  1793, 
and  1/95.  Russia  acquired  nearly  two- thirds  of 
this  once  powerful  state.  By  the  Peace  of  Kut- 
chuk-Kainarji  in  1774,  the  Turks  gave  up  Azov, 
part  of  the  Crimea  (the  other  part  was  taken 
possession  of  in  1783),  and  Kabardah;   and  by 


the  Peace  of  Jaasy  in  1792,  Oczakov.  Georna 
also  came  under  the  protection  of  Russia  in  1783, 
and  Courland  was  incorporated  in  1795.  A  por- 
tion of  Persian  Territory  had  already  been  ac- 
quired; and  in  1801  the  formal  annexation  of 
(jreorgia  was  effected.  The  Peace  oi  Fredericks- 
haven,  1809,  robbed  Sweden  oi  the  whole  of 
Finland,  which  now  pa^ed  to  Russia;  the  Peace 
of  Bukarest,  1812,  took  Bessarabia  from  the 
Turks;  that  of  TiiSis,  1813,  deprived  the  Per- 
sians of  parts  of  the  Caucasus*  and  then  the 
Vienna  Congress  of  1815  gave  the  remainder  of 
Poland  to  Russia.  After  fresh  wars  the  Persians 
lost  the  provinces  of  Erivan  and  Nakhichevan 
in  1828;  and  the  Turks  lost  Anapa,  Poti,  Akhal- 
zik,  etc.^  by  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  in  1829. 
The  desire  to  possess  further  dominions  of  the 
sultan  led  to  a  war  against  Turkey  in  1853,  in 
which  Ekigland,  France,  and  Sardinia  also  took 
part  in  1^,  and  which  ended  in  the  Peace  of 
Paris,  1856.  The  Russians  were  compelled  to 
restore  to  Moldavia  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube 
in  Bessarabia.  This  district,  however,  was  again 
restored  to  Russia  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878,  which  followed  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of 
1877-78.  In  1858,  Russia  acquired  by  agree- 
ment with  China  the  sparsely  populated  but 
widely  extended  district  of  the  Amur;  the  sub- 
jection of  Caucasia  was  accomplished  in  1859 
and  1864,  and  considerable  conquests  have  fol- 
lowed since  1866  both  in  Turkestan  and  the  rest 
of  Central  Asia.  A  ukase  of  1868  annihilated 
the  last  remains  of  the  independence  of  Poland 
by  incorporating  it  completely  in  the  czardom. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russian  America  was  sold 
to  the  United  States  in  1867.  The  following 
table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  extent  of  these 
continuous  accessions  of  territory: 

The  extent  of  Russian  Territory  under  — 
Ivan  the  Great,     .    .   1462,  about  382,716  sq.  m. 
Vassili  Ivanovitch,  .    1505,     "      510,288     ** 
Ivan  the  Terrible,     .   1584,     "    1,530,864     " 
Alexis  Michaelovitch,  1650,     "   5,039,094     " 

Peter  L, 1689,     "   5,953,360     " 

Anna, 1730,     '*   6,888,888     " 

Katharine  II 1775,     "    7,122,770     " 

Alexander  II.,  .  .  .  1868,  "  7,866,940  ** 
Alexander  II.,  ....  1881,  "  8,325,393  " 
Alexander  III.,.  .  .  1892,  "  8,644,100  " 
Nicholas  II.,      .    .    .   1908,     "   8,647,657     " 

The  population  from  14,000,000  in  1722  has 
grown  to  129,562,718  in  1908.  The  extension 
of  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  East  is  still  going 
on.  In  1881,  the  Tekk^  Turcomans  were  sub- 
jected; in  1884,  Merv  was  taken,  and  Penjdeh 
was  occupied  and  annexed  in  1885,  which  \ed  to 
consideraole  friction  between  Russia  and  Britain. 
Of  late  years  a  great  disturbing  element  to  the 
Government  of  Russia  has  sprung  up  in  Nihilism. 
Alexander  II.  was  killed  by  their  agencv.  and 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  murder  the 
succeeding  emperors.  In  1891  flour  and  grain 
were  sent  oy  the  United  States  to  relieve  distress 
caused  by  failure  of  the  harvest.  Oppressive 
measures  against  the  Jews  have  excited  unfav- 
orable comment.  Alexander  III.  died  Novena- 
ber  1,  1894,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nicho- 
las II.  In  1900,  following  the  Boxer  Rebdlion, 
China  ^ve  to  Russia  exclusive  mining  and  rail- 
way pnvileges  in  Manchuria,  and  the  command 
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of  all  the  Chinese  troops  there  to  the  Russian 
authorities.  This  occupation  was  to  end  in 
three  years,  and  the  delay  in  the  withdrawal  of 
Russian  troops  led  to  open  hostilities  between 
Russia  and  Japan  in  1894.  (See  Russo-Japanese 
War.)  During  1905-06,  Russia  was  much  per- 
turbed by  internal  and  insurrectionary  disturb- 
ances, fn  October  of  1905  the  Czar  issued  a 
manifesto,  assuring  civil  liberty,  freedom  of  the 
press,  extension  of  the  suffrage,  and  limited 
representative  government.  A  continual  strug- 
gle has  existed  between  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment and  the  Duma  since  that  tmie  as  to  how 
this  manifesto  should  be  interpreted,  and  to 
what  extent  it  should  be  made  operative. 

Russo-Japanese  War.  A  war  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  waged  in  Manchuria  ( 1904-05). 
The  chief  cause  of  the  war  was  the  occupation 
(eontinued  notwithstanding  repeated  promises 
of  withdrawal  by  the  Russian  Government)  of 
Manchuria  by  Russia  after  the  Boxer  uprising 
of  1899-1900,  with  the  consequent  enaanger- 
ment  of  the  Japanese  preponderance  in  Corea, 
which  was  regarded  by  Japan  as  essential  to  her 
nfety.  An  earlier  cause  of  irritation  was  the 
action  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  France  in  pre- 
venting the  retention  by  Japan  of  Port  Arthur 
and  the  Liao-tung  peninsula  after  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  War  of  1894-95,  and  the  subsequent 
leasing  of  this  territorv  from  China  by  Russia. 
The  principal  events  of  the  war  were  the  follow- 
ing: rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia 
by  Japan,  February  6,  1904;  attack  by  torpedo- 
boats  of  the  Japanese  fleet  under  Admiral  Togo 
upon  the  Russian  squadron  under  Admiml 
Stark  at  Port  Arthur,  Februarys,  1904;  general 
attack  by  the  Japanese  fleet,  February  9,  1904; 
these  two  attacks  resulting  in  great  injury  to 
the  Russians;  naval  fight  off  Chemulpo,  result- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  Russian  cruiser 
*' Variag"  and  the  gunboat  "Korietz,"  February 
9,  1904;  war  declared  by  Japan,  February  10, 
I9(M;  Admiral  Makaroff  succeeded  Admiral 
Starit,  Februarjr  17,  1904;  General  Kuropatkin 
appointed  Russian  conunander-in-chief  in  Man- 
cnuria,  February  21,  1904;  agreement  between 
Japan  and  Corea  signed  at  ^ul,  February  23, 
1904;  Vladivostok  bombarded  by  Admiral 
Kamimura,  March  6,  1904;  Port  Arthur  bom- 
barded, Blarch  21-22,  1904;  Wiju  occupied  by 
the  Japanese,  April  6-7,  1904;  destruction  of 
the  Russian  battle-ship  '' Petropavlovk ''  by  a 
mine  and  death  of  Admiral  Makaroff,  April  13, 
190t;  Russian  Vladivostok  sauadron  appeared 
off  Yuen-san,  April  25.  1904^  defeat  of  the  Rus- 
aans  under  Sassulitcn  by  the  Japanese  First 
Army  under  Kiiroki,  May  1,  1904;  the  entrance 
to  Port  Arthur  blocked  for  battle-ships  and 
«niiflcr8,  May  3,  1904;  Japanese  battle-ship 
"Hatsuse"  sunk  by  a  mine.  May  15,  1904; 
Japanese  victory  at  Kin-chau  (capture  of  Nan- 
ahan  Hill),  May  27-28,  1904;  occupation  of 
I>ahiy  by  the  Japanese,  May  29-30,  1904;  Ru*- 
oans  defeated  at  Telissu  and  Wafangkau,  Jime 
14-16,  1904;  imsuccessful  sortie  of  Russian  fleet 
from  Port  Arthur,  June  23,  1904;  investment  of 
Port  Arthur  (after  severe  preliminary  fighting), 
July  31,  1904-January  1,  1905;  sortie  of  the 
Port  Arthur  fleet,  resulting  in  a  sea  battle,  in 
which  most  of  the  Russian  vessels  were  driven 


back  to  Port  Arthur  and  the  rest  dispersed  with 
the  death  of  Admiral  WithOft,  August  10,  1904: 
Vladivostok  squadron  defeated  by  Admiral 
Kamimura  ("Rurik"  sunk),  August  14,  1904; 
battle  of  Liao-yang,  resulting  in  the  success  of 
the  Japanese  under  Oyama,  the  Russians  retir- 
ing upon  Mukden,  August  27-September  4,  1904 ; 
battle  of  the  Shaho,  in  which  the  Russian  attack 
was  repulsed,  October  9-14,  1904 ;  the  Baltic 
fleet  imder  Rozhestvensky  sailed  for  the  Far 
East,  October,  1904,  and  attacked  the  Hull  fish- 
ing fleet  on  the  Doggerbank,  on  the  night  of 
October  21-22,  1904:  Port  Arthur  surrendered, 
January  1,  1905;  Russians  crossed  the  Hun 
River  and  attacked  the  Japanese  at  Haikautai, 
but  were  repulsed  January  25-29,  1905;  battle 
of  Mukden,  resulting  in  the  complete  defeat  of 
Kuropatkin  and  the  capture  of  the  city,  Feb- 
ruary 19-March  10,  1905;  Kuropatkin  relieved 
of  his  command  and  succeeded  by  Linievitch, 
March  16,  1905;  the  Baltic  fleet  reached  Kam- 
ranh  Bay,  April  12,  1905;  battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  and  the  annihilation  of  the  Baltic  fleet  by 
Admiral  Togo,  May  27-28,  1905;  President 
Roosevelt  uiged  the  Russian  and  Japanese  Gov- 
ernments to  negotiate  for  peace,  June  8,  1905; 
plenipotentiaries  met  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, August  9,  1905;  treaty  of  peace  signed, 
September  5,  1905. 

Sablnes*  An  ancient  people  of  Italy,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  named  from  ''Sabus,''  one 
of  their  deities.  Little  is  known  of  their  history. 
They  were  at  war  with  the  Romans  at  a  very 
early  period.  A  contest  broke  out  between 
them  6)4  B.  C,  and  a  body  of  the  Sabines  mi- 
grated to  Rome,  where  they  were  welcomed, 
and  founded  the  powerful  family  and  tribe  of 
ClaudH.  The  Sabmes  carried  their  ravages  to 
the  very  gates  of  Rome,  469  B.  C.  On  their 
defeat  by  Marcus  Horatius,  449  B.  C,  their  camp 
was  found  full  of  plunder  obtained  in  the  Roman 
territories.  They  were  again  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  290  B.  C.,  and  having  been  vanquished, 
many  of  them  were  sold  as  slaves.  The  remain- 
ing citizens  were  admitted  to  the  Roman 
franchise. 

St.  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of,  a 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  which  took  place  in 
Paris,  France,  beginning  on  the  night  of  August 
23-24  (St.  Bartholomew's  Day),  1572.  A  large 
number  of  prominent  Huguenots  had  been 
invited  to  the  royal  palace  to  participate  in  the 
wedding  festivities  of  Henry  of  Navarre.  While 
these  guests  were  in  the  palace  they  were  slaugh- 
tered without  mercy,  and  at  a  signal  the  massacre 
quickly  spread  over  the  city.  The  anti-Hugue- 
not leaders  were  Charles  IX.,  the  Queen-mother 
CSatharine  de  Medici,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  massacre  spread  over  France  and  about 
30,000  lives  were  lost.    A  religious  war  followed. 

SaUc,  or  SaUque  Law,  The  (aOl'ik-). 
An  ancient  fundamental  law  of  the  Riparian 
Franks,  which  excluded  females  from  inheriting 
the  French  throne.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
established  by  Pharamond  or  Clovis,  and  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  River  Saale,  in 
Saxony,  whence  those  Franks  originally  came. 
This  body  of  law  was  revised  and  reconstituted 
by  Charlemagne ;  according  to  it  **  no  portion  of 
Salic  land  can  fall  to  females?"  but  what  was 
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meant  by  Salic  land  has  been  long  debated 
among  French  antiquaries.  It  was  the  cause 
of  long  wars  between  Eneland  and  France,  when, 
in  opposition  to  it,  Edward  III.  claimed  the 
throne  of  France  by  a  title  prior  to  that  of 
Philip  of  Valois.  It  has  been  recognized  in  all 
countries  of  which  the  crown  has  devolved  on 
a  member  of  the  blood-royal  of  France;  and 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  pretensions  of  Don 
Carlos  to  the  Spanish  Crown.  It  was  observed 
with  reference  to  the  sreat  fiefs  which  had  been 
granted  to  princes  of  the  blood,  by  way  of 
appanage;  and  hence,  on  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  without  a  male  heir,  that 
duchy  reverted  to  Louis  XI. 

Scotland  was  first  visited  by  the  Roman 
troops  imder  Agricola,  who  penetrated  to  the 
foot  of  the  Grampian  Mountains.  It  was  after- 
ward exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes,  with  whom  many  bloody  battles  were 
fouffht.  Various  contests  were  also  maintained 
with  the  kines  of  England.  Robert  Bruce,  how- 
ever, secured  the  independence  of  the  country 
and  his  title  to  the  throne  by  the  decisive  battle 
of  Bannockbum  in  1314.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew,  Robert  Stewart,  and  he  by  his  eldest 
son,  Robert.  The  latter  was  a  weak  prince,  and 
the  government  was  seized  by  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  who  stoned  to  death  the  eldest  son  of 
the  kin^.  James,  his  second  son,  to  escape  a 
similar  fate,  fled  to  France:  in  the  year  1424  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  ana  having  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  nobility,  he  was  assassinated  in 
a  monastery  near  Pertn.  James  II.,  his  son,  an 
infant  prince,  succeeded  him  in  1437.  He  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege 
of  the  castle  of  Roxburgh.  James  III.  ascended 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  seven  years.  His  reign 
was  weak  and  inglorious,  and  he  was  murdered 
in  the  house  of  a  miller,  whither  he  had  fled  for 
protection.  James  IV.,  a  generous  and  brave 
prince,  began  his  reign  in  1488.  He  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  James  V.,  an  infant 
of  less  than  two  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  He  died  m  1542,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  daughter,  the  celebrated  Queen  Mary.  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  son  James,  who,  m  1603, 
ascended  the  throne  of  England,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  the  two  King- 
doms were  united  into  one  great  monarchy 
which  was  legislatively  united  in  1707.  At  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  the  political  system  of 
Scotland  was  almost  entirely  incorporated  with 
that  of  England. 

The  Court  of  Sessions  is  the  Supreme  Civil 
Court  of  Scotland.  The  Court  of  Justiciary,  or 
Criminal  Court,  composed  only  of  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  is  supreme  in  the  highest  sense, 
since  its  decisions  in  criminal  cases  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  review.  The  principal  subordinate 
judicatories  are  sheriff  courts,  established  in 
each  county  or  stcwartry.  Sheriff-substitutes, 
or  jud^ON  ordinary,  one  or  more  holding  separate 
courts  in  difTcrentii  diNtricts.  decide  in  the  first 
instance,  siibjirt  to  the  review  of  the  principal 
sherirf  or  shcrifT  dmjiilfl,  whose  decisions,  though 
finnl  within  thn  liriiils  of  his  jurisdiction,  are 
rfnriewHhln  l»y  iUt*  Court  of  Hossions.  Besides 
the  shfrifT  roiirf,  envU  rounfy  or  district  of  a 
county  }iM  iu  jl|ni^va  tA  jH^nr^p  courts,  in  which 


judges  decide  on  principles  of  equity  in  minor 
crimes;  and  in  every  town  of  any  unportance 
are  bailie,  dean,  or  guild,  and  poUce  courts, 
j  with  limited  Jurisdictions. 
I  Seven  Years'  War,  The  (1756-63), 
'  was  the  third,  last,  and  most  terrible  of  the  con- 
I  tests  between  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia 
and  Maria  Theresa  (with  the  other  powers  of 
Europe  on  one  side  or  the  other)  for  the  pos- 
session of  Silesia.  In  1763  Maria  Theresa, 
sorely  against  her  will,  was  finally  compelled  to 
conclude  the  peace  of  Hubertsbui^,  -  which 
acknowledged  Frederick  as  Lord  of  Silesia.  This 
long  and  desperate  conflict  made  no  change  m 
the  territorial  distribution  of  Europe,  but  it 
increased  tenfold  the  moral  power  of  Prussia, 
and  gave  its  army  a  prestige  which  it  retained 
till  the  battle  of  Jean.  It  cost  Europe  1,000,000 
lives,  and  prostrated  the  strength  of  almost  ail 
the  powers  who  had  engaged  in  it. 

shays'  Bebelllon.  At  the  close  of 
the  Revolution,  the  United  States  were  burdened 
with  a  very  heavy  foreign  and  domestic  debt. 
They  were  impoverished  by  the  long  war,  and  it 
was  diflicult  to  raise  the  means  to  meet  the 
arrears  of  pay  due  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution. 
On  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  each  State 
endeavored  to  provide  means  for  raisine  its 
quota  by  a  direct  tax.  This  effort  produced 
much  excitement  in  some  of  the  States,  and. 
finaUy,  in  1787,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts openly  rebelled.  Daniel  Shays,  who 
had  been  a  captain  in  the  Continental  Army, 
marehed  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  men,  took 
pK>ssession  of  Worcester,  and  prevented  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  repeated  his 
performance  at  Springfield ;  and  the  insurrection 
soon  became  so  formidable  that  the  governor 
was  compelled  to  call  out  several  thousand 
militia  under  General  Lincoln,  to  suppress  it. 
This  was  speedily  accomplished.  Though  some 
of  the  insurgents  were  sentenced  to  death,  none 
were  executed.  A  free  pardon  was  finally  given 
to  all. 

SIcllleSy  The  Two^  a  former  kingdom  of 
Italy,  consisting  of  Naples  (or  South  Italy)  and 
Sicily.  In  1047,  while  Greeks  and  Saracens 
were  struggling  for  the  possession  of  Lower  Italy 
and  Sicily  the  twelve  sons  of  Tancred  de  Haute- 
ville,  a  coimt  in  Lower  Normandy,  came  in  with 
their  followers.  Robert  Guiscard,  one  of  these 
brothers,  subdued  Apulia  and  Calabria,  taking 
the  title  of  duke,  and  his  yoimgest  brother. 
Count  Rpger,  conquered  Sicily.  Roger's  son 
and  successor,  Roger  II.,  completed  the  conquest 
of  all  Lower  Italy  by  subduing  Capua,  Amalfi, 
and  Naples,  at  that  time  celebratea  conmiercial 
repubhcs,  and  in  1130  took  the  title  of  king, 
calling  his  kingdom  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  In  1759,  when  Charles  IV.  ascended 
the  Spanish  throne  under  the  name  of  Charles 
III.,  ne  conferred  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  on  his  third  son  Ferdinand,  and  decreed 
at  the  same  time  that  it  should  never  again  be 
united  to  the  Spanish  Monarchy.  The  reign  of 
Ferdinand  extended  through  the  stormy  period 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  subsequent 
European  conmiotions.  A  varied  experience 
followed,  during  which  the  country  was  succes- 
sively subject  to  Germany,  France,  and  Spain. 
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In  1860,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  and 
an  expedition  of  volunteers  from  Piedmont  and 
other  Italian  provinces  under  Garibaldi  sailed 
from  Genoa  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents. 
The  result  was  that  the  Neapolitan  troops  were 
driven  from  the  island.  Garibaldi,  fdlowine 
UD  his  success,  crossed  over  to  the  mainlano, 
where  be  met  little  or  no  opposition;  Francis 
II.  fled  from  Naples;  the  strong  places  in  his 
hands  were  reduced;  and  by  a  popular  vote 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ceased  to 
exist  as  such  and  became  an  integral  part  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy. 

Sicilian  Vespers,  the  name  eiven  to  a 
massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  Marcn  30,  1282. 
On  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday  the  conspira- 
tors were  already  assembled  at  Palermo;  but 
the  massacre  was  precipitated  by  an  outrage 
offered  b^  a  Frenchman  to  a  Sicilian  bride,  wno 
was  passing  along  the  streets  with  her  train. 
Instantly  tne  Frenchman  was  killed,  and,  the 
populace  being  aroused  by  the  conspirators,  all 
the  French  who  could  be  found  in  the  citjr  were 
slauglitered.  Eight  thousand  were  slain  in 
Iwrmo  alone,  and  the  massacre  afterwards 
n>rea<l  over  the  island,  the  French  being  even 
(uagsed  out  of  the  churches  to  which  they  had 
fled  for  protection.  The  six  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was  celebrated 
with  much  enthusiasm  at  Palermo  in  1882. 

Slavery.  The  establishment  of  one  man's 
tidiit  to  control  the  liberty,  property,  and  even 
life  ol  another.  Slavery  probably  arose  at  an 
eariy  period  of  the  world  s  history  out  of  the 
aceident  of  capture  in  war.  Savages,  in  place 
of  massacring  their  captives,  found  it  more 
profitable  to  Keep  them  in  servitude.  All  the 
ancient  Oriental  nations  of  whom  we  have  any 
records,  including  the  Jews,  had  their  slaves. 
In  Greece  in  ^neral,  and  especially  at  Athens, 
slaves  were  mildly  treated,  and  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  legal  protection;  while  by  the  Romans 
they  were  used  with  considerable  rigor.  The 
Fjfigiish  word  slave  is  simply  the  name  of  the 
Selavonian  race.  The  wars  of  the  Frankish 
kings  and  emperors  filled  Saracenic  Spain  with 
Sdavooic  captives  to  such  an  extent  umt  in  its 
langu^e,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  European 
countnes,  a  natural  name  meaning,  in  its  own 
tongue,  glorious,  became  the  title  of  servitude. 
The  African  slave-trade  was  conmienced  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1442;  it  was,  however,  of  only 
trifling  extent  till  the  Sixteenth  Century.  But 
the  importation  of  negroes  into  the  West  Indies 
and  America  having  once  begun,  it  gradually 
increased,  until  the  vastness  and  importance  of 
the  trafl^  rivaled  its  cruelty  and  guilt.  The 
dave-trade  was  abolished  in  England  in  1807 
but  it  was  only  in  1834  that  slavery  itself  was 
abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions. 
Long  before  that  time,  several  of  the  North 
American  States  had  decreed  the  extinction  of 
itevery.  Vermont  abolished  it  in  1777,  before 
she  had  joined  the  Union.  Pennsylvania  in  1780, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  shortly  after, 
New  York  in  1797,  and  New  Jersey  m  1804, 
provided  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  their 
slaves.  In  Massachusetts  the  Supreme  Court 
declared  that  slavery  was  abolished  by  the  act 
of  adopting  the  State  Constitution  of  1780.    In 


1820,  the  United  States  passed  a  law  declaring , 
the  slave-trade  to  be  piracy,  but  no  conviction  * 
was  obtained  under  the  statute  until  November, 
1861,  when  Nathaniel  Gordon,  master  of  a  vessel 
called  the  *^  Erie,"  was  convicted  and  hanged  at 
New  York.  Finally,  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
cause  and  fruit  of  the  gigantic  war  of  secession, 
was  definitively  consecrated  in  1865  by  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  French  emancipated  their 
negroes  in  1848,  and  the  Dutch  in  1863.  Slavery 
was  also  partially  abolished  in  Brazil  in  1871, 
and  gradual  emancipation  has  been  adopted  in 
Cuba. 

South  Carolina.  The  first  attempt  to 
colonize  the  territory  now  included  in  South 
Carolina  was  made  by  Jean  Ribault,  a  French- 
man, in  1562.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  by  English  colonists,  who  planted 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Ashley  in  1670, 
but  removed  to  the  site  of  Charleston  in  1680. 
The  province  was  created  by  Charles  II.  in  1683. 
Both  the  Carolinas  were  included  imder  a  com- 
mon name  and  proprietary  government  till  1729, 
when  the  king  formed  the  province  into  two 
royal  colonies.  Lar^  niunbers  of  French  Hugue- 
nots had  arrived  m  1685,  and  subsequentlv 
Swiss^  Irish,  and  German  colonists.  South 
Carolina  suffered  severely  from  Indian  depreda- 
tions, and  joined  with  Geoma,  under  Ogletnorpe, 
in  a  contest  with  Spanish  Florida.  She  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  the  battles 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  Charleston,  Camden,  King's 
Mountain,  Cowpens,  Eutaw  Springs,  etc.,  were 
fought  on  her  soil.  The  United  States  Constitu- 
tion was  ratified  in  1788.  In  1832,  the  State 
passed  the  Nullification  Act,  which  threatened 
civil  war,  then  happily  averted,  but  afterward 
precipitated  in  1861  by  the  firing  on  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  inaportant  military  operations  were  the 
capture  of  Hilton  Head  in  1861,  the  unsuccessful 
attack  on  Charleston  in  1863,  and  the  march 
of  General  Sherman  in  1865.  The  State  was 
readmitted  to  federal  relations  in  1868.  From 
1865  until  1871  there  were  reconstruction  trou- 
bles, ending  with  the  election  of  Wade  Hampton 
as  Governor  of  the  State  and  his  recognition  by 
President  Hayes.  In  1886  Charleston  suffered 
from  a  severe  earthquake  which  caused  much 
property  loss.  A  State  dispensary  law  for  the 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  was  passed  in 
1892.  The  present  State  constitution  was 
adopted  in  1897. 

south  Dakota.    South  Dakota  became 

a  State  November  2,  1899,  when  the  Territory 

of  Dakota  was  divided  into  two  States.    The 

history  of  that  part  of  the  country  will  be  found 

under  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  North  Dakota. 

'      Spain,  the  Svania,  Hispania  and  Iberia  of 

I  the  Greeks,  and  Known  to  the  Romans  b^  the 

'  same  names,  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 

1  inhabited  by  a  distinct  race  called   Iberians, 

upon  whom  a  host  of  Celts  are  supposed  to  have 

I  descended  from  the  Pyrenees.    These  two  races 

coalesced  and  formed  the  mixed  nation  of  the 

I  Celtiberians.    About  the  middle  of  the  Third 

Centunr  B.  C.  the  Carthaginian  influence  began 

I  to  be  relt  in  Iberia,  and  a  considerable  tract  of 

I  territory    was    brought    under    subjection    to 

1  Carthage  by  Hamilcar,  who  founded  the  city  of 
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^  Barcelona.  The  Romans  had  driven  the  Car- 
'  thagmians  from  the  peninsula  in  206  B.  C,  and 
the  country  was  erected  into  a  Roman  Province. 
From  the  time  of  the  complete  supremacv  of  the 
Roinans  till  the  death  of  Constantine  the  con- 
dition of  Spain  was  eminently  prosperous. 
Everywhere  throughout  the  country  towns  of 
purely  Roman  character  sprang  up,  and  niuner- 
ous  aqueducts,  bridges,  amphitheaters,  etc.,  were 
built.    Spain  was  for  three  centuries  the  richest 

Erovince  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  409  A.  D., 
ordes  of  barbarians,  Alans,  Vandals,  and  Suevi, 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  swept  over  and  des- 
olated the  peninsula.  About  412  tne  Visigoths 
invaded  the  country,  and  their  king,  At&ulf, 
established  the  Gothic  monarchy  in  Catalonia. 
In  711  the  Moors  obtained  mastery  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  Spain.  The  Moors  held  Spain  for 
the  first  few  years  as  a  dependency  of  the 
province  of  North  Africa;  but  after  the  down- 
lall  of  Musa  the  country  was  covemed  (717) 
by  emirs  appointed  by  the  Caliph  of  Damascus. 
During  the  period  of  Moorish  domination  the 
small  mdependent  kingdom  of  Asturias,  or  Leon, 
had  been  ^wing  in  power  and  extent.  In  758 
a  second  independent  Christian  Kingdom  was 
founded  in  Sobrarve,  which  was  in  801  swallowed 
up  by  the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  Thirty-six 
years  afterward  was  founded  the  third  Christian 
Kingdom,  that  of  Navarre,  and  in  933  another 
independent  monarchy  was  founded  in  Castile, 
whicn,  from  its  central  position  and  consequent 
greater  facilities  for  expansion,  soon  became  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Spanish  states.  The 
Kingdom  of  Aragon  was  the  last  Christian 
kingdom  formed  in  Spain.  The  rest  of  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  kingdoms  before  their 
union  is  undeserving  of  a  detailed  account. 
Ferdinand  II ,  the  last  sovereign  of  Ara^n,  by 
marriage  with  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  m  1469. 
by  the  conquest  of  Granada  in  1492,  and  that  of 
Navarre  in  1512,  united  the  whole  of  Spain 
(and  French  Navarre)  under  one  rule.  Charles 
I.  (Charles  V.  of  Germany)  succeeded  Ferdinand, 
and  in  his  reign  Mexico  and  Peru  were  added  to 
the  possessions  of  Spain.  Philip  II.,  by  his 
enormous  war  expenditure  and  maladminift- 
tration,  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  decline 
of  the  country;  and  the  reigns  of  Philip  III.  and 
IV.  witnessed  a  fearful  acceleration  in  the 
decline.  That  of  Charles  II.  was  still  more 
unfortimate,  and  the  death  of  the  latter  was  the 
occasion  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 
Philip  V.  was  the  first  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty 
who  occupied  the  throne  of  Spain.  Under 
Charles  III.  (1759-88)  the  second  great  revival 
of  the  country  commenced,  and  trade  and  com- 
merce began  to  show  signs  of  returning  activity. 
During  the  inglorious  reign  of  Clmrles  IV. 
(1788-1808)  a  war  broke  out  with  Britain,  which 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  disaster  to  the 
Spaniards  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  French 
another  arose  in  1804,  and  was  attended  with 
^milar  ill  success.  Charles's  eldest  son  ascended 
the  throne  as  Ferdinand  VII.  Forced  by  Napo- 
leon to  resign  till  claims  to  the  Spanish  Crown, 
Ferdinand  bscanie.  a  prisoner  of  the  French,  and 
Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  French  Emperor,  was 
declared  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  But 
before  this  time  an  armed  resistance  had  been 


organized  throughout  the  whole  country.  The 
various  provinces  elected  juntas,  or  councils, 
consisting  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
of  the  respective  neighborhoods,  and  it  was 
their  business  to  administer  local  rule.  The 
Supreme  Council  of  Seville  declared  war  against 
Napoleon  and  France  in  1808.  England,  on 
solicitation,  made  peace  with  Spain,  recognized 
Ferdinand  VII.  as  king,  and  sent  an  army  to 
aid  the  Spanish  insurrection.  After  many 
bloody  campaigns  the  French  were  driven  from 
the  coimtnr.  The  reign  of  Ferdinand's  daughter, 
Isabella  II.,  was  disturbed  by  the  Carlist  rebel- 
lion, 1834-39.  Frequent  changes  of  ministry, 
occasional  revolts,  the  banishment  of  Queen 
Christina,  the  war  with  the  Moors,  the  annexa- 
tion of  St.  Domineo  in  1861,  and  the  quarrels 
<  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  Peru 
'  and  Chile,  were  the  most  marked  events  in  the 
I  more  recent  history  of  Spain.  In  1868,  Isabella 
I  was  driven  from  the  throne  by  a  general  revolt; 
;  and  the  Cortes,  in  1871,  elected  Frince  Amadeo 
of  Italy  to  be  king.  Finding  the  task  of  ruling 
constitutionally  hopeless,  Amadeo  abdicated  in 
1873,  upon  which  the  form  of  government  was 
changed  into  a  republic.  During  the  remainder 
of  1873,  and  the  whole  of  1874,  Spain  was  the 
scene  of  general  anarchy  and  mucn  bloodshed. 
In  December,  1874,  Alfonso,  son  of  ex-Queen 
Isabella,  was  declared  King  of  Spain  at  Santan- 
der,  under  the  title  of  Auonso  XII.  He  died 
in  1886,  and  his  widow.  Queen  Maria  Christina, 
was  chosen  regent  during  the  minority  of  the 
infant  Prince  Alfonso  XIII.  The  Prince  reached 
his  majority.  May  17,  1902,  and  assumed  chaige 
of  the  kingdom  as  Alfonso  XIII.  On  May  31, 
1904,  he  married  Princess  Ena  of  Battenberg. 
and  as  the  king  and  queen  were  returning  to 
the  palace,  they  narrowly  escaped  death  from 
a  bomb  thrown  by  an  anarchist. 

SpaniBh-Ameiican  War.  In  1898, 
a  cnsis  in  Cuban  affairs  brought  on  war  with  the 
United  States,  known  as  the  Spanish-American 
War,  which  from  its  opening  to  its  close  lasted 
114  days.  In  that  time  the  United  States 
land  and  sea  forces  destroyed  two  Spanish 
fleets,  received  the  surrender  of  more  than 
35,000  Spanish  soldiers,  took  by  conquest  the 
fortified  cities  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  in  Cuba. 
Ponce,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  Manila,  on  the  island 
of  Luzon,  in  the  Philippines,  and  secured  con- 
trol, pending  ne^tiations  of  peace,  of  the  entire 
Spuiish  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
Philippines,  and  Guam  of  the  Ladrone  Islands. 
The  Americans  suffered  no  loss  of  ships  or  territory 
and  but  279  killed  and  1,465  wounded  in  battle, 
while  the  cost  to  Spain,  aside  from  prisoners, 
ships,  and  lost  territory,  was  2,199  kuled,  and 
2,948  wounded.  The  cost  to  the  United  States 
in  money  was  $141,000,000. 

The  principal  events  preceding  and  durine  the 
war  and  the  dates  on  which  they  occurrea  are 
as  follows: 

February  15th— The  United  States  battleship 
''Maine"  was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of 
Havana.  According  to  the  report  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  United 
States  the  explosion  was  due  to  an  external 
mine. 
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April  20th — President  McKinley.  authorized  by 
Congress  to  intervene  in  Cuba,  using  the 
United  States  military  and  naval  forces, 
sent  an  ultimatum  to  Spain.  The  Spanish 
minister  at  once  left  Washington,  and  the 
next  day  the  United  States  minbter  left 
Madrid. 

April  22d — A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
President  blockading  the  principal  ports  of 
Cuba. 

April  23d — President  McKinley  issued  a  call  for 
125,000  volunteers  to  serve  for  two  years. 

April  27th— The  batteries  of  Matanzas,  Cuba, 
were  shelled  by  Admiral  Sampson's  flagship, 
the  "New  York."  with  the  monitor  'HPuri- 
tan  "  and  the  cruiser  "Cincinnati." 

April  29th — ^The  Spanish  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Cervera,  consisting  of  the  "Cristo- 
bal Colon,"  the  "  Almirante  Oquendo,"  the 
"Maria  Teresa"  and  the  "Viscaya,"  and 
the  torpedo  boats  "Furor,"  "Terror,"  and 
"Pluton,"  left  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  for 
Cuba. 

May  1st — Commodore  Dewey,  commanding  the 
United  States  Asiatic  squadron,  destroyed 
the  entire  Spanish  fleet  in  Manila  Bay, 
Philippines,  without  losing  a  man. 

May  11th— The  "Wilmington.^'  " Winslow,"  and 
"Hudson"  en^ged  the  Spanish  batteries 
at  Cardenas.  Ensign  Bagley  and  four  of  the 
"Winslow's"  crew  were  killed.  Major- 
General  Wesley  Merritt  was  ordered  to  the 
Philippines  as  military  governor. 

May  12th — A  United  States  fleet,  conmianded 
by  Rear- Admiral  Sampson,  bombarded  the 
fortifications  of  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

May  19tb— Admiral  Cervera's  fleet  reached  San-  I 
tiago  de  Cuba,  and  a  few  days  later  was ; 
"bottled  up"  there  by  the  "flying  squad- 
ron "  of  Commodore  Schley.  | 

May  25th — President  McKinley  called  for  75,000 
more    volunteers.     Twenty-five     hundred  i 
United  States  troops  sailed  from  San  Fran- « 
Cisco    for    Manila,   several  thousand  more 
following  at  a  Later  date.  ' 

May3l8t— ^The  "Massachusetts,"  "Iowa,"  and 
"New  Orleans"  bombarded  the  fortifica- 
tions at  the  mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor.  | 
They  were  bombarded  again  several  times , 
after  Admiral  Sampson  took  conmiand  of , 
the  fleet. 

June  3d — Assistant  Naval  Constructor  Hobson 
with  seven  men  ran  the  collier  "Merrimac"  i 
to  the  mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor  and  sank  I 
her  in  the  channel  imder  the  fire  from  the , 
Spanish  forts  Hobson  and  his  men  were  j 
taken  prisoners.  | 

June  10th— Six  hundred  marines  were  landed  at . 
Caimanera,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba,  where 
sharp    skirmishing   continued    for    several 
dayn,  several  Americans  being  killed.  I 

June  12th — ^The  5th  Army  Corps,  conmianded  i 
by  General  Shafter,  sailed  from  Tampa  on  ' 
twenty-nine  transports  for  Santiago,  arriv- 
ing off  there  on  June  20th. 

June  13th — President  McKinlev  signed  the  War  | 
Revenue  Bill,  providing  for  the  raising  of  | 
revenues  by  a  stamp  tax  and  providing  for 
a  popular  bond  loan  which  was  inmiediately 
suDscribed.  I 


June  17th — ^A  Spanish  fleet  under  Admiral 
Camara  left  Cadiz  for  the  Philippines,  but 
returned  after  passing  through  the  Suez 
Canal. 

June  22d— General  Shafter's  troops  began  dis- 
embarking at  Daiquiri  and  Siboney,  near 
Santiago. 

June  14th — Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders  were  at- 
tacked while  advancing  toward  Santiago; 
sixteen  Americans  were  killed  and  forty 
more  wounded  before  the  Spaniards  were 
repulsed. 

July  lst-y<jeneral  Lawton  took  El  Caney,  near 
Santiago,  and  General  Kent,  commanding 
the  1st  division  of  the  5th  Army  Corps, 
which  included  the  2d,  6th,  9th,  10th,  13th, 
16th,  and  24th  infantry,  and  the  7l8t  New 
York  volunteers,  took  San  Juan  Hill  after 
heavy  fighting.  Official  reports  gave  the 
American  losses  231  killed  and  1,364 
wounded  and  missing. 

July  3d — Admiral  Cervera's  squadron  made  a 
diash  out  of  Santiago  Harbor,  and  every 
vessel  was  sunk  or  disabled  by  the  American 
fleet.  General  Shafter  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  Santiago.  The  seizure  of  Guama, 
in  the  Ladrone  Islands,  by  the  "Charles- 
ton "  was  reported  at  this  time. 

July  7th — President  McKinley  signed  resolutions 
passed  by  the  Senate  annexing  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  to  the  United  States,  and  the  "  Phil- 
adelphia "  was  ordered  to  Honolulu  to  raise 
the  American  flag. 

July  17tb— General  Toral,  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  troops  at  Santiago,  General  Linares 
being  wounded,  surrendered  his  forces  and 
the  east  portion  of  the  province  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  to  General  Shafter. 

July  21st — General  Leonard  R.  Wood,  formerly 
colonel  of  the  1st  Volunteer  cavalry,  was 
appointed  military  governor  of  Santiago. 

July  25th — United  States  troops,  under  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  landed  at  Guanica,  Porto 
Rico,  the  town  having  surrendered  to  the 
"Gloucester." 

July  26th — ^Through  the  French  ambassador,  the 
government  of  Spain  asked  President  Mc- 
Kinley on  what  terms  he  would  consent  to 
peace. 

July  28th — Ponce,  the  second  largest  city  in  Por- 
to Rico,  surrendered  to  General  Miles,  and 
he  was  received  by  the  residents  with  joyful 
acclamations.  Capture  of  several  other 
towns,  with  little  or  no  fighting,  followed. 

July  30th — President  McKinley's  statement  of 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  agree  to  end 
the  war  was  given  to  the  French  ambassador. 
The  President  demanded  the  independence 
of  Cuba,  cession  of  Porto  Rico  and  one  of 
the  Ladrones  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
retention  of  Manila  by  the  United  States 
pending  the  final  disposition  of  the  Philip- 
pines by  a  joint  commission. 

July  31st — United  States  troops  engaged  the 
Spaniards  at  Malate,  near  Manfla,  in  the 
Pnilippines,  and  repiilsed  them,  with  some 
loss  on  both  sides. 

August  9th — ^The  French  ambassador  presented 
to  President  McKinley  Spain  s  reply, 
accepting  his  terms  of  peace. 
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August  12th — Procotols  agreeing  as  to  the  pre- 
liminaries for  a  treaty  of  peace  were  signed 
by  Secretary  Hay  and  the  French  ambas- 
B^or.  United  States  military  and  naval 
commanders  were  ordered  to  cease  hostili- ! 
ties.  The  blockades  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  i 
and  Manila  were  lifted  and  hostilities  ended. ; 

August  13th — Manila  surrendered  after  a  com-  I 
bined  assault  by  the  army  under  General 
Merritt  and  Dewey's  fleet. 

Sparta  or  Laced flemon.  A  celebrated 
city  of  ancient  Greece;  capital  of  Laconia  and 
of  the  Spartan  state,  and  the  chief  city  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Eurotas 
River,  and  embraced  a  circuit  of  six  miles. 
Sparta  was  a  scattered  city  consisting  of  five 
separate  quarters.  Unlike  Athens,  it  was 
plainly  built,  and  had  few  notable  public  build- 
ings; consequently,  there  are  no  imposing  ruins 
to  be  seen  here  as  in  Athens,  and  the  modem 
Sparta  is  only  a  village  of  some  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  Spartan  state  was  founded,  according^ to 
tradition,  by  Lacedsemon,  son  of  Zeus.  The 
most  celebrated  of  its  legendary  kings  was 
Menelaus.  Shortly  after  their  settlement  in  the 
Peloponnesus  it  is  probable  that  the  Spartans 
extended  their  sway  over  all  the  territory  of 
Laconia,  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  wnich 
they  reduced  to  the  condition,  of  slaves.  They 
also  waged  war  with  the  Messenians,  the  Arca- 
dians, and  the  Argives,  against  whom  they  were 
so  successful  that  before  the  close  of  the  Sixth 
Century  B.  C.  they  were  recognized  as  the 
leading  |>eople  in  all  Greece. 

E^rly  in  the  following  century  began  the  Per- 
sian wars,  in  which  a  rivalry  grew  up  between 
Athens  and  Sparta.  This  rivalry  led  to  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  in  which  Athens  was  humil- 
iatea  and  the  old  ascendency  of  Sparta  regained. 
Soon  after  this  the  Spartans  became  involved  in 
a  war  with  Persia,  and  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth, 
and  some  of  the  Peloponnesian  States  took  this 
opportunity  to  declare  war  against  them.  This 
war,  known  as  the  Boeotian  or  Corinthian  War, 
lasted  eight  vears  and  increased  the  reputation 
and  power  of  Athens.  To  break  the  alliance  of 
Athens  with  Persia,  Sparta,  in  387  B.  C,  con- 
cluded with  the  latter  power  the  peace  known 
by  the  name  of  Antalcidas;  and  tne  designs  of 
Sparta  became  apparent  when  she  occupied, 
without  provocation,  the  city  of  Thebes,  and 
introduced  an  aristocratical  constitution  there. 
Pelopidas  delivered  Thebes,  and  the  celebrated 
Theban  War  (378-363)  followed,  in  which 
Sparta  was  much  enfeebled.  During  the  fol- 
lowing century  Sparta  steadily  declined,  though 
one  or  two  isolated  attempts  were  made  to 
restore  its  former  greatness. 

Stadtholder  (Dutch,  Stadhouder),  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  rrovinces  of  Holland.  The  last 
Stadtholder  was  William  V.,  who  had  to  fly  to 
England  in  1795,  at  the  invasion  of  the  French 
Republican  army.  After  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  (1815),  Holland,  with  Belgium,  was 
erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  William  V.,  was 
the  first  king,  under  the  name  of  William  I. 

Star -Chamber,  an  ancient  English  tribu- 
nal, said  to  have  existed  from  a  very  early  period, 


but  revived  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  One 
derivation  of  the  name  is  from  the  star-covered 
roof  or  ceiling  of  the  room  in  which  the  tribunal 
assembled ;  but  this  derivation  is  at  least  doubt- 
ful. The  tribunal  consisted  of  privy  councillors, 
and  of  certain  judges,  who  acted  without  the 
intervention  of  a  jury.  As  this  was  a  violation 
of  Magna  Charta,  and  as  the  tribunal  had  been 
guiltjr  of  the  most  grave  excesses,  especially  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  Star  Chamber  was 
abolbhed  by  the  Lonz  Parliament  in  1641.  at 
the  same  time  as  the  High  Conunission  Court. 

Sumter,  Fort  (named  after  General 
Thomas  Sumter.  1734-1832),  an  American  fort 
associated  with  both  the  beginninj^  and  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War;  built  of  brick,  in  the  form  of 
a  truncated  penta^n  thirty-eight  feet  h^h,  on 
a  shoal  partly  artificial,  in  Cmirleston  Harbor, 
three  and  one-half  miles  from  the  city.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  South  Carolina  from  the 
Union  in  December,  1860,  Maior  Anderson,  in 
conmiand  of  the  defenses  of  the  harbor,  aban- 
doned the  other  forts,  and  occupied  Fort  Sumter, 
mounting  sixty-two  guns,  with  a  garrison  of 
some  eighty  men.  The  attack  on  the  fort  was 
opened  oy  General  Beauregard  April  12,  1861, 
and  it  surrendered  on  the  14th;  this  event 
marked  the  beginninjg  of  the  war.  The  Confed- 
erates strengthened  it,  and  added  ten  guns  and 
four  mortars.  In  April,  1863,  an  attack  by  a 
fleet  of  monitors  failed.  In  July  batteries  were 
erected  on  Morris  Island,  about  4,000  yards  off, 
from  which  in  a  week  5,000  projectiles,  weighing 
from  100  to  300  pounds,  were  hurled  against  the 
fort;  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  silenced  and 
in  part  demolished.  Yet  the  garrison  held  on 
amid  the  ruins  and  in  September  beat  off  a  naval 
attack ;  and  in  spite  of  a  forty  days'  bombard- 
ment in  Octobei^December,  1863,  and  for  still 
longer  in  July  and  August,  1864,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  itself,  owing 
to  the  operations  of  General  Sherman,  that  the 
garrison  retired,  and  the  United  States  flag  was 
again  raised  April  18,  1865;  an  event  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  evacuation  of  Richmond  and  the 
Confederate  surrender. 

Sweden*  When  we  first  hear  of  Sweden 
the  country  was  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes, 
kindred  in  origin,  but  politically  separate.     Two 

Principal  groups  are  recognizable,  Goths  in  the 
outh  and  Swedes  in  the  North.  Ingiald  Hrada, 
the  last  ruler  of  the  old  royal  family  of  the 
Ynglingar,  who  drew  their  origin  from  Niord, 
sought  to  establish  a  single  government  in  Swe- 
den and  perished  in  the  attempt.  To  the 
Ynglingar  followed,  in  the  Upland,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Skioldungar.  Erik  Edmundsson  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of  Sweden  about  the 
end  of  the  Ninth  Century.  The  dawn  of  Swedish 
history  now  begins.  Efforts  to  introduce 
Christianity  were  made  as  eariy  as  829  A.  D., 
but  it  was  not  till  1000  A.  D.,  that  Olaf  Sk6tko- 
nung,  the  Lap  King,  was  baptized.  Erik 
undertook  a  crusade  against  the  pa^n  Finns, 
and  having  compelled  them  to  suDout  to  bap- 
tism, and  established  Swedish  settlements 
among  them,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  union 
of  Fimand  with  Sweden.  Erik's  murder  in  1 160 
by  the  Danish  prince.  Magnus  Henriksen,  who 
had  made  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  Swe- 
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dish  king,  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of 
tiDubles.  In  1389,  the  throne  was  ofifered  by 
the  Swedish  nobles  to  Margaret,  Queen  of  Den-  | 
m&rk  and  Norway,  who  threw  an  army  into 
Sweden,  defeated  the  Swedish  king,  Albert  of 
Mecklenbure,  and  by  the  union  of  Calmar,  in 
1397,  brougnt  Sweden  under  one  joint  scepter 
with  Denmark  and  Norway.  In  1523.  Sweden  i 
emancipated  itself  from  the  union  with  Denmark, ' 
which  nad  become  hateful  to  the  Swedes,  and 
rewarded  its  deliverer,  the  young  Gustaf  Vasa, ' 
by  electing  him  king,  and  declaring  its  independ-  I 
enoe  of  I^nmark.  Gustaf  Vasa,  on  his  death,  { 
in  1560,  left  to  his  successor  an  hereditary  and 
well-organized  kingdom,  a  full  exchequer,  a  \ 
stAndi^  army,  and  a  well-appointed  navy. 
Sigismimd,  grandson  of  Vasa,  who  had  been  i 
elected  king  of  Poland  through  the  influence  of 
his  Polish  mother,  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
throne  in  1599  to  his  imcle  Kaii.  The  deposition 
of  Sigismund  eave  rise  to  the  Swedo-Polish  War 
of  Succession,  from  1604-60;  and  on  the  death  of 
Earl,  in  161 1,  his  son,  the  great  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  found  himself  involved  in  hostilities  with 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Deiunark.  The  youiig 
long  soon  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with  his 
Dorthem  neighbors,  and  placed  the  internal 
iffairs  of  his  £ngdom  in  order,  and,  although  he 
ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  militarv  conmoanders 
of  his  age,  the  extraordinary  number  of  benefits 
which  &  conferred  on  every  department  of  the 
administrative  system  of  Sweden  entitle  him  to 
still  greater  renown  as  the  benefactor  of  his 
native  country.  The  reign  of  Christina  was 
disastrous.  Kari  X.  was  occupied  in  generally 
unsuccessful  wars  against  Poland  and  Denmark ; 
while  the  long  rule  of  his  son,  Kari  XI. —  from 
1660^W  —  was  characterized  by  success  abroad 
and  in  the  augmentation  of  the  regal  power, 
which  was  decUred  by  Charles  XII.  In  1697, 
the  male  line  of  the  Vasas  expired,  and  his  sister 
and  her  husband,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  j 
were  called  to  the  throne  by  election.  The 
weak  Adolphtis  Frederick  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 
who  was  called  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Frederick  in  1751,  did  little  to  retrieve  the  evil 
fortunes  of  the  state ;  but  his  son,  Gustavus  III. , 
(1771-92),  skillfully  recovered  the  lost  power 
of  the  Crown.  Gustavus  IV.  was  forcibly  de- 
posed in  1809,  and  obliged  to  renounce  the 
Crown  in  favor  of  his  uncle,  Charies  XIII.  The 
dominant  party  in  Sweden  elected  General 
Bemadotte  to  the  rank  of  crown-prince,  the 
latter  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
b^  his  steady  support  of  the  allies  against  the 
French  Emperor  seciured  to  Sweden,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  the  possession  of  Norway, 
when  that  country  was  separated  from  Denmark. 
Under  the  administration  of  Bemadotte,  who 
in  1818  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  Charles  XIV., 
the  united  kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
made  great  advances  in  material  prosperity, 
and  in  political  and  intellectual  progress;  and 
altboujg^  the  nation  at  lai^  entertained  very 
little  persona]  regard  for  their  alien  sovereign, 
his  son  and  successor,  Oscar  (1844-59),  and  his 
grandsons,  the  late  luns,  Charles  XV.,  and  the 
late  king,  Oscar  II.,  wno  came  to  the  throne 
in  1872.  so  identified  themselves  with  their  sub- 
jects that  the  Bemadotte  D3masty  secured  the 


loyal  affections  of  every  section  of  the  united 
nations  of  Sweden  and  Norway  down  to  1903. 

In  that  year  serious  difficulty  arose  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  owing  to  the  desire  of  the 
former  for  autonomous  government.  In  1905 
the  two  nations  separated,  and  Oscar  II.  con- 
tinued monarch  of  Sweden  until  his  abdication 
and  death  December  8,  1907,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  oldest  son,  Gustave  V. 

Switzerland  was  in  Roman  times  inhab- 
ited by  two  races  —  the  Helvetii,  supposed  to 
have  been  Celts,  on  the  northwest,  and  the 
Rhsetians  on  the  southeast.  After  the  conquest 
of  Gaul  both  races  adopted  the  language  and 
habits  of  Rome.  When  the  invasions  took  place 
the  BuT^undians  settled  in  Westem  Switzerland, 
while  the  Alemanni,  another  Germanic  tribe, 
took  possession  of  the  country  east  of  the  River 
Aar.  A  third  Teutonic  people,  the  Goths,  en- 
tered the  country  from  Italy  and  took  possession 
of  the  country  of  the  Rhsetians.  The  Helvetii 
retained  their  old  pagan  creed  until  the  Seventh 
Century,  when  they  were  converted  by  Irish 
monks.  During  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Cen- 
turies the  greater  part  of  Switzerland  was  ruled 
on  behalf  of  the  emperors  by  the  lords  of  Zahr- 
ingen,  who,  however,  became  extinct  in  1218. 
In  1273,  Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  a  Swiss  nobleman, 
became  emperor.  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unter- 
walten,  with  Luceme,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug.  and 
Berne,  eight  cantons  in  all,  in  1352,  entered  into 
a  perpetiml  league  which  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Swiss  Conf deration.  In  1415  the  people  of 
the  cantons  invaded  Aargau  and  Thurgau,  parts 
of  the  Austrian  territory,  and  annexed  tnem: 
three  years  later  they  crossed  the  Alps,  ana 
annexed  Ticino,  and  constituted  all  three  sub- 
ject states.  In  1481  the  towns  of  Freiburg  and 
Soleure  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy. 
Basel  and  Schaffhausen  (1501)  and  Appenzell 
(1513)  were  next  received  into  the  confedera- 
tion, and  its  true  independence  began.  War 
broke  out  in  1531  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  and  the  former  were  successful. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Berae  and  Zurich 
contrived  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land, and  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  in  1648, 
it  was  acknowledged  by  the  great  powers  as  a 
separate  and  independent  state.  In  1798,  Swit- 
zerland was  seized  by  the  French.  At  the  peace 
of  1815  its  independence  was  affain  acknowledged. 
In  1847,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  and  the  monas- 
teries were  suppressed.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  diplomatic  notes  to  intimidate  the  Swiss 
Government,  but  the  revolution  of  1848  broke 
out  and  prevented  further  interference.  In  the 
same  year  the  radical  party  carried  the  consti- 
tution of  1848.  After  a  rebellion  against  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  Prince  of  NeufcnAtel,  the 
canton  was  declared  a  republic,  with  a  constitu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  other  Swiss  states. 

Tarpeian  Rock  (tdr-pe'  yan),  a  precip- 
itous rock  forming  part  of  the  Capitoline  Hill  at 
Rome  over  which  persons  convicted  of  treason 
to  the  state  were  hurled.  It  was  so  named, 
according  to  tradition,  from  Tarpeia^  a  vestal 
virgin  of  Rome,  and  daughter  of  tne  govemor  of 
the  citadel  on  the  Capitoline,  who,  covetous  of 
the  golden  bracelets  worn  by  the  Sabine  soldiery, 
opened  the  gate  to  them  on  the  promise  of  receiv- 
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ing  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms.  Once 
inside  the  gate  they  threw  their  shields  upon  her, 
instead  of  the  bracelets.  She  was  buried  at  the 
base  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock. 

TartarVy  properly  Tatary,  the  name  under 
which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  comprised  the 
whole  central  belt  of  Central  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe,  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Dnieper, 
including  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Chinese  Turk- 
estan, Independent  Turkestan,  the  Kalmuck  and 
Kirghiz  steppes,  and  the  old  khanates  of  Kazan, 
Astrakhan,  and  Crimea,  and  even  the  Cossack 
countries;  and  hence  arose  a  distinction  of 
Tartary  into  European  and  Asiatic.  But  lat- 
terly the  name  Tartary  had  a  much  more  limited 
signification,  including  only  Chinese  Turkestan 
and  Western  Turkestan.  It  took  its  name  from 
the  Tatars  or  Tartars. 

Temple,  Solomon's*  the  building  reared 
by  Solomon  as  a  habitation  for  Jehovah.  David 
had  planned  the  Temple,  but  was  divinelv  for- 
bidden to  erect  it,  as  he  had  shed  so  much  olood 
in  his  wars.  He  made  great  preparations  for 
his  son  and  successor,  who,  he  teamed  from  the 
prophet  Nathan,  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
work.  It  was  built  on  Mount  Moriah,  chiefly  by 
Tvrian  workmen,  and  had  massive  foundations. 
The  stone  for  its  erection  was  dressed  before  its 
arrival,  so  that  the  edifice  arose  noiselessly; 
the  floor  was  of  cedar,  boarded  over  with  planks 
of  fir;  the  wainscoting  was  of  cedar,  covered 
with  gold,  as  was  the  whole  interior.  It  was 
modeled  inside  on  the  tabernacle,  which  was 
Jehovah's  dwellinjg  whilejoumeyings  were  con- 
tinually taking  pUtce.  There  was  a  Holy  and 
Most  Holy  Place.  The  temple  was  surrounded 
by  an  inner  court  for  the  priest.  There  was  also 
a  Great  or  Outward  Court,  called  specially  the 
Court  of  the  Lord's  House.  This  temple  was 
destroyed  by  the  Babylonians  during  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  imder  ^febuchadnezzar.  On  the 
return  from  Babylon,  a  temple,  far  inferior  to 
Solomon's  was  commenced  imder  Zerubbabel, 
B.  C.  534,  and,  after  a  long  intermission,  was 
resumed  B.  C.  520,  and  completed  B.  C.  516, 
under  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  second  temple 
was  gradually  removed  by  Herod,  as  he  pro- 
c^d^  with  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
designed  to  rival  the  first  rather  than  the  second. 
The  work  was  commenced  B.  C.  21  or  20;  the 
temple  itself  was  finished  in  about  a  year  and  a 
half,  the  coiui»  in  eight  years,  but  the  subse- 
auent  operations  were  carried  on  so  dilatorily 
tnat  the  Jews  reckoned  forty-six  y^ars  as  the 
whole  time  consumed.  Ip  the  courts  of  this 
temple  Jesus  preached  and  healed  the  sick.  It 
caught  fire  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  imder 
Titus,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground. 

Tennessee.  The  name  is  derived  from 
"Tannassee,"  the  Indian  appellation  of  the 
Little  Tennessee  River.  The  first  permanent 
white  settlement  was  made  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  site  of  Knox- 
ville,  and  Fort  Loudon  built.  Indian  wars 
lasted  till  1761,  when  the  savages  were  reduced  to 
terms.  From  1777  to  1784  the  territory  formed 
a  portion  of  North  Carolina.  During  the  four 
years  subsequent,  the  settlers  maintained  an 
organization  as  the  State  of  Franklin,  but  were 
reunited  to  North  Carolina  in   1788.    In   1789 


I  the  Territory,  with  that  of  Kentucky,  was  organ- 
ized by  the  United  States  Government,  which 
had  received  its  cession  from  North  Carolina. 
In  1794,  a  distinct  territorial  organization  was 
made,  and  in  1796  Tennessee  was  admitted  as  a 
State,  the  third  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
The  State  seceded  in  June,  1861.  The  principal 
military  events  within  her  limits  during  the  Civil 
War  were  the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,  in  Februarv,  1862*  the  battle  of  Pittsburg 
Landing,  or  Shiloh,  in  April,  1862 ;  the  battle  of 
Murfreesboro,  in  January,  1863;  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  in  September,  1863;  the  battles 
about  Chattanooga,  and  the  battles  of  Franklin 
and  Nashville,  in  November,  1864.  State  was 
readmitted  in  1866.  The  Centenary  of  the 
State  was  celebrated  by  an  Exposition  at  Nash- 
ville in  1897.  In  1907  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Convention  met  at  Memphis  and  was 
attended  by  the  President. 

Teutonesy  a  tribe  of  Germany,  which, 
with  the  Cimbri,  invaded  Gaul  in  B.  C.  113.  In 
B.  C.  102,  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter 
near  Aqus  Sextise  (Aix  in  the  department  of 
Bouches  du  Rhdne)  by  the  Roman  general  Mari- 
us.  A  tribe  of  the  same  name  i§  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  others  as  inhabiting  a  district  north  of 
the  Elbe,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  original 
settlement  of  the  Teutones  before  their  invasion 
of  Gaul. 

Teutonic  Kniffhts,  a  military  religious 
order  of  knights,  established  toward  tne  close  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  in  imitation  of  the  Templars 
and  Hospitallers.  It  was  composed  chieny  of 
Teutons  or  Germans  who  marched  to  the  Holy 
Land  in  the  Crusades,  and  was  established  in 
that  countnr  for  charitable  purposes.  In  the 
Thirteenth  Century  they  acquired  Poland  and 
Prussia,  and  they  lon^  held  sway  over  a  great 
extent  of  territory  in  this  part  of  Europe.  The 
order  began  to  decline  in  tne  Fifteenth  Century, 
and  was  fina^  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

Texas.  The  first  attempt  at  colonisation 
known  to  history  was  made  by  La  Salle,  who 
sailed  into  Matagorda  Bay,  and  erected  Fort  St. 
Louis  on  the  Lavaca  in  16^.  Four  years  Later 
the  French  were  ousted  by  the  Spaniards.  Tlie 
two  nationalities  contested  the  dominion  of  the 
country  with  bitterness,  though  the  right  of  pos- 
session was  for  the  most  part  with  the  Spaniards. 
In  1715,  the  name  of  New  Philippines  was  given 
to  the  country,  and  the  Marquis  de  Aguayo  was 
made  governor-general,  under  whose  rule  Span- 
ish settlements  were  rapidly  multiplied.  In 
1762-63,  France  settled  the  feud  by  her  cession 
of  the  Louisiana  territory  to  Spain.  The  reces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  France  in  1803,  and  the  sale 
by  the  latter  power  to  the  United  States,  still 
left  the  boundary  of  the  old  Spanish  possessions 
west  of  Louisiana  open  to  controversy,  as  there 
had  previously  been  no  well-defined  line;  In  1 806, 
the  territory  between  the  Sabine  and  Arroya 
Honda  was  established  as  a  neutral  ground  by 
the  Spanish  and  American  generals  commanding 
on  the  frontier.  In  the  absence  of  any  nationiS 
settlement,  a  series  of  revolutionary  intrigues 
began  with  the  projected  movement  of  Aaron 
Burr  in  1806.  FiUoustering  eiroeditions  into 
Texas  from  the  United  States  led  to  several 
severe  battles,  and  it  was  not  till  1819  that  the 
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Stbine  River  was  finally  eBtablished  as  the  Texan 
boundary.     The    revolutionary    spirit,     which 
made  Texas  a  region  of  turmoil,  did  not  cease 
when  Mexico  became  independent  imde:*  the 
leadership    of    Iturbide.     Invasions    from    the 
United  States  continued,  and,  though  several 
peaceable  and  thrifty  American  cofonies  had 
been  planted,  the  dictator  Bustamante,  in  1830, 
foifoade  the  people  of  the  United  States  from 
further  immigration.    The  long  bitterness  be- 
tween the  two  races  culminated  in  1835,  and  the 
Americans  in  the  province,  after  fighting  several 
engagements,  or^mized  a  provisional  ^vem- 
ment,  with  Sam  Houston  as  Commander-m-Chief 
of  the  Texan  forces.     A  series  of  sanguinary 
battles   ensued    between    the    Mexican    troops 
under  General  Santa  Ana  and  the  Texan  revo- 
lutionists, and  the  atrocities  of  the  Mexicans 
awakened    deep    sympathy    for    the   Texans. 
The  issue  of  the  contest  was  practically  settled 
with  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  1836, 
when  Santa  Ana  was  taken  prisoner.    General 
Houston  was  elected  president  of  the  Texan 
Republic  the  same  year,  and  in  March,  1837,  the 
United  States  fonnally  reco^ized  the  new  gov- ' 
emment.     Intermittent  hostilities  continued  be-  I 
tween    Mexico  and  Texas,  which,  in  1839-'40,  i 
had  been  recognized  by  the  leading  European 
governments:    but  the  threats  of  the  former' 
nation  to  subjugate  the  Texans  was  rendered  > 
negative  by  her  own  weakness  and  the  growing  ' 
power  of  the  young  State.    The  aimexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  which  led  to  the  i 
Mexican  War,  occurred  by  her  admittance  as  a ' 
State  in  1845,  the  fifteenth  under  the  Constitu- , 
tkm.    After  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  the ' 
State  seceded,  February  23,  1861,  by  force  of  a 
popular  vote,  ratifying  the  ordinance  of  the  con- 
vention called  for  that  purpose.  General  Twiggs,  I 
on  F^niary  18th,  surrendered  to  the  State  au- 
thorities all  the  United  States  posts,  troops,  and 
munitions  of  war  in  the  department.  No  very  im- 
portant military  operations  occurred  within  the 
State  limits  during  the  war.    The  last  fight  of ' 
the  war  took  place  in  Texas,  ending  in  a  Federal 
defeat,  on  Biay  13,   1865,  and  General  Kirby 
&nith  surrendered  the  last  Confederate  army ; 
here  on  May  26th.     Texas  was  readmitted  to , 
ber  fuU  riehts  in  the  Union,  March  30,  1870.     A  > 
period  of  lawlessness  existed  in  the  State  for  a ' 
number  of  years,  but  was  finally  suppressed  by 
the  Texas  Rangers  in  1879.     A  storm  and  tidal  | 
wave  destrcyed  Galveston  in  1900.     In  the  next 
year  vast  od  fields  were  discovered  near  Beau- 
mont.  Colored  United  States  l9oldiers  engaged  in 
a  riot  at  Brownsville  in  1905,  and  were  dismissed 
from  the  service  by  the  President. 

Thebes  (thibz).  The  principal  city  of 
Beotia,  seated  on  the  River  Ismenus.  Ite  fame 
was  great  in  legendary  Greece;  it  was  built  by 
Cadmus;  Amphion  reared  its  walls:  the  Sphinx, 
(EdipuB,  and  the  fatal  combat  of  Eteocles  and 
Pdyiiices,  figured  in  ite  story.  It  played  a 
subordinate  part  in  the  historv  of  Greece,  until 
the  times  of  Epaminondas,  when  by  his  genius 
it  was  raised  to  the  first  rank  among  the  stetes 
of  HeUas.  But  it  fell  with  his  death,  and  never 
recovered  from  the  destructive  siege  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  in  336  B.  C— A  city  of  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile,  called  No  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 


in  the  Iliad  celebrated  for  ite  100  gates,  and  ite 
vast  military  forces.  Amim,  or  Ammon,  was 
especially  worshiped  there.  Among  ite  ruins 
are  the  magnificent  temples  of  Luxor  and  Kar- 
nak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile. 

ThermopylflBy  a  celebrated  pass  of 
Ancient  Greece,  leading  from  Thessaly  into 
Locris,  between  Northern  and  Southern  Greece. 
It  lay  between  Mount  CEte  (celebrated  mytho- 
logicaUy  as  the  mountein  on  which  Hercules 
burnt  himself  to  death)  and  a  morass  which 
fringed  the  Malic  or  Maliac  Gulf;  both  the  east* 
em  and  the  western  entrance  to  the  pass  approach- 
ing so  close  to  the  morass  as  to  leave  room  for 
omy  a  single  carriage.  In  this  pass,  Leonidas, 
King  of  Sparte,  was  appointed  to  oppose  the 
invading  armies  of  Xerxes  (480  B.  C).  These 
were  driven  back  with  immense  slaughter,  in 
their  repeated  attemnte  to  force  the  pass;  till 
at  last  Ephialtes,  a  Malain,  guided  a  body  of 
Persians  over  the  mountein,  and  thus  enabled 
them  to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
all  slain  (Leonidas  included),  with  the  exception 
of  one  man.  The  pass  derived  ite  name  from  the 
hot  springs,  sacrecl  to  Hercules,  by  which  it  was 
distin^isned. 

Thirty  Tyrants  of  Rome.  The  collect- 
ive title  given  to  a  set  of  militery  usurpers  who 
sprung  up  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  during 
the  fifteen  years  (253-268  A.  D.)  occupied  by 
the  reigns  of  Valerian  and  Gallienus,  and,  amid 
the  wretched  confusion  of  the  time,  endeavored 
to  esteblish  themselves  as  independent  princes. 
The  name  is  borrowed  from  the  Thirty  Tyrante 
of  Athens,  but,  in  reality,  historians  can  only 
reckon  nineteen:  Cyriades,  Macrianus,  Baliste, 
Odenathu§,  and  Zenobia,  in  the  East;  Postumus, 
Lollianus,  Victorinus  and  his  mother  Victoria, 
Marius,  and  Tetricus,  in  the  West;  Ingenuus, 
R^llianus,  and  Aureolus,  in  Illyricum  and  the 
countries  about  the  Danube;  Satuminus,  in 
Pontus ;  Trebellianus,  in  Isauria ;  Piso,  in  Thes- 
saly; Valens,  in.Achfiea;  iEmilianus,  in  Egypt; 
and  Celsus,  in  Africa. 

Thirty  Years'  War  (1618  to  1648),  a 
war  in  Germany,  at  first  a  struggle  between 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestente.  Subse- 
quently it  became  a  struggle  for  political  ascend- 
ency in  Europe.  Gn  the  one  side  were  Austria, 
nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Ger- 
many, and  Spain;  on  the  other  side  were,  at 
different  times,  the  Protestant  powers  and 
France.  The  occasion  of  this  war  was  found 
in  the  fact  that  Grermany  had  been  distracted 
ever  since  the  Reformation  by  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousy of  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists. 
Certein  concessions  had  been  made  to  the  Prot- 
estants of  Bohemia  by  Rudolph  II.  (1609),  but 
these  were  withdrawn  by  his  successor  Matthias 
in  1614,  and  four  years  afterward  the  Bohemian 
Protestente  were  m  rebellion.  Count  Thum  at 
the  head  of  the  insurgents  repeatedly  routed  the 
imperial  troops,  compelling  them  to  retire  from 
Bonemia,  and  (1619)  invaded  the  archduchy 
of  Austria.  Matthias  having  died  in  1619,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  a 
rigid  CathoUc,  but  the  Protestente  elected  as 
their  king,  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine,  who 
was  a  Protestent.  Efforte  at  mediation  having 
failed,  the  Catholic  forces  of  Germany  marched 
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against  Frederick,  who,  with  an  army  of  Bohemi- 
ani,  Moravians,  and  Hungarians,  kept  the  field 
till  November  S,  1620,  when  he  was  totally 
routed  at  Weiasenberg,  near  Pra^e,  by  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria.  The  Protestant  cause 
was  now  crushed  in  Bohemia^  and  the  people  of 
that  province  were  much  embittered.  The 
dominions  of  Frederick,  the  Palatinate  of  the 


Suabia  and  Bavaria.  The  combined  farcer  oi 
Swedetit  Bavaria,  and  France  were  then  about  to 
advance  on  Austria,  vt*hen  the  new^  reached  tlie 
armiej?  that  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1G48)  waa 
concluded,  and  tfiat  the  long  struggle  wasexuled. 
Tlconderoga,  a  village  in  Easex  Gountj, 
N.  Y,*  on  Lake  Champlam.  Ticonderoca  fig- 
ured prominently  during  the  colonial  and  rev(>- 


In  1758  General  Aberen^mbie 
endoAVored  to  take  the  French  fort,  and  wa« 
repulsed  after  losing  2.fKX)  men ;  but  in  1759  it 
feU  iut^  the  hands  of  CJeneral  Amherst  tcie:etber 
with  Crown  Point.  Both  were  then  enL^rieed 
and  strengthened  at  a  heavy  expense.  In  J77S 
the  works  were  taken  by  Ethan  Allen  while 
weakly  garrisoned.     Two  year^  later  the   fort 


Rhine  inctuded,  were  now  conqueretl,  the  latter  lutionary  periods.  In  1755  the  French  erected 
being  occupied  by  Count  Tilly,  assisted  bjy  the  ;  a  fort  here  and  named  it  Carrillon.  Tlsxi  yean 
Spaniards  under  Spinola.  At  the  Diet  of  Ratis- 1  later  Montcahn  starte<i  from  this  place  wilh 
bon  (March,  1623)  Frederick  was  deprived  of  9, tKXJ  men  and  captured  Fort  William  Henry  on 
his  territoriea,  Duke  Maximilian  receiving  the  lAke  George.  ^•^  ^"'°  '^-^' — **-'  a i^™ -^^1*1- 
Palatinate.  Ferdinand,  whose  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia  was  thus  f*ecured,  sought  for- 
.  ekn  assistance,  and  a  new  period  of  war  began. 
r€&iitian  IV.  of  Dennmrk,  induced  partly  by 
»elig;ioua  zeal  and  partly  by  the  hope  of  an  ac- 
quisition   of  territory*  came  to  the  aid   of  his 

German  co-religionists  ( 1624),  and  being  joined    ^    „^    .  _,„  „      _  ,,      _„,    _„_ 

by  Ma  ns  f  eld  and  Ch  ristian  of  Bnm  b  w  ick ,  ad  van  ced  ,  au  rrendered  to  Gene  ral  tf  1  irgoyne ,  and  ftf  ter 
into  lower  Saxony.  There  tliev  were  met  by  being  dijimiantled  was  abandoned* 
Wallenstein,  Duke  of  Frieflland,  who  in  1626  Tiers  Etat  tie-ari  a-ifih').  fFr..  the  tbifd 
defeated  Mansfeld  at  Dessau,  while  Tilly  waa  also  estate.]  Thia  t^nu  was  universally  applied  in 
successful  in  driving  Christian  back  to  Denmark.  France  to  the  mass  of  the  people  under  the  old 
In  the  peace  of  Lubeck  which  followed  {Ma.y,^  rcgutie.  Before  the  cities  rose  to  wealth  and 
1629),  Christian  of  Demnark  received  back  all  1  influence,  the  nobiliiv  and  clergy  po^sesse<l  the 
hia  occupied  territory,  and  undertook  not  to  1  property  of  almost  the  whole  country^  and  the 
meddle  again  in  German  afTairs*  After  this  see- 1  pe.op!e  were  subject  to  the  most  degrading  hu- 
ond  succesa,  Ferdinand  again  roused  his  people '  mil iat ions.  But  as  tnule  and  eommeree  be^LH 
by  an  edict  which  required  restitution  to  the  to  render  men  independent,  and  they  were  ^ble 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  all  church  lands  and  to  shake  off  their  feudal  bonds,  the' Tier*  Etat 
property  acfjuired  by  them  since  15.S2.  •  gradually  rose  into  importance;    and  at  leo^Lli 

To  the  assj  stance  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany  the  third  estate,  during  the  Rovoiution*  maybe 
came  Gustavusj  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  w^ho  said  to  liave  become  the  nation  itself* 
landed  (1630)  with  a  small  anny  on  the  coast  of  Ttlalt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  Prtissi&n 
Pcimerania*  Joined  by  numerous  vohmteers*  j  province  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  river  Niemeit, 
and  aided  by  French  money,  he  advanced,  and  about  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Kftnigabef|g,  It 
routed  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld  (or  the  battle  of  is  celebrated  for  the  Peace  concluded  in  the 
Leipsic,  September.  1631),  victoriously  trav-  towm,  in  1807,  between  the  Em[>eror  Napoleon. 
ersed  the  Main  and  the  Rhine  valleys,  tlefeated  the  ErntJeror  of  Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussaa, 
Tilly  again  near  the  confluence  of  the  I^ch  and  .  The  three  monarcha  met  on  a  raft  moored  in  the 
the  Danube  (April,  1632),  and  entered  Munich,  river.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1890  was 
Meanwhile  the  emperor  sought  the  aid  of  Wal-  23,700. 

lenstein,  by  whose  ability  and  energy  Gustaviis  Toleration,  Act  of,  an  Act  of  Parli^ 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Saxony,  where  he  gained  ment  passed  in  the  reign  of  WiUiam  and  Marr 
the  g;reat  victory  of  Lutxen  (November,  1632),  (1689),  and  confirmed  by  Anne,  relieving  afi 
but  wa.^  himself  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle,  persons  who  dissented  froin  the  Church  of  Eng* 
The  war  was  now  carried  on  by  the  Swedes  under  land  (except  Roman  Catholics  and  persons  who 
the  chancellor  Oxenstiema,  tili  the  rout  of  the  |  denretl  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinitv)  from  ouyij 
Swedkh  forces  at  Nordhngen  (September,  1634)  of  the  disabiUties  under  which  they  Imd  beea 
again  gave  to  the  emperor  the  preponderating  placed  by  the  acts  of  former  reigns.  By  the 
power  in  Germany.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  |  Act  of  Toleration,  such  persoos  were  to  be  t» 
who  had  been  an  ally  of  Gustavus,  now  ma<3e  longer  prevented  from  assembling  for  relipcras 
peace  at  Prague  (May,  1635),  and  within  a  few  worship  acco ruling  to  their  own  forms,  but  thsf 
months  the  treaty  was  accepted  by  many  of  the  were  to  be  required  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiaoc^ 
German  princes.  Tlic  Swodcf^*  however,  thought  and  supremacy,  and  to  subscribe  a  dedafatioEEi 
it  to  their  interest  to  continue  the  war,  while  against  transubBt ant iat ton;  ami  Dissentiiig  miift- 
France  resolved  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  i  isters  were  to  be  also  required  to  subscribe  to  cfei^ 
conflict.  Thus  the  last  stage  of  the  war  was  a  tain  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  benefits  of 
contest  of  France  and  Sweden  against  Austria,  the  Act  were  mibsequently  (in  1813)  extended  to 
in  which  the  Swedish  generals  gained  various  persons  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
successes  over  the  imperial  forces,  whih*  the  Mostof  the  remaining dtBabihtiea  of  Nonconform- 
French  armies  fought  wnth  varied  fori, ones  in  ■  ista  have  been  removed  by  later  legislation ;  and 
West  Germany  and  on  the  Rhine.  Meanwhile  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  (which 
the  emperor  bad  died  (1037),  and  had  been  sue-  were  continued  by  the  Act  of  Toleration)  were 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.  The  struggle  repealed  in  1829  oy  the  passing  of  the  CathoUc 
still  continued  till,  in  1616,  the  united  armies  of ,  Emaneipation  Act. 

the  French  under  the  great  generals  Turenne  (  Toltecs,  a  Mexican  race  who  are  supposed 
and  Conde,  and  the  Swedes  advanced  throtigh  \  to  have  been  supreme  in  Central  America  from 
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the  Seventh  to  the  Eleventh  Centuries.  They  I 
were  completely  obliterated  by  the  Aztecs  and ' 
Tezcucansy  who  held  the  country  when  the  j 
Spaniards  first  landed.  The  latter  races  were  of  : 
a  martial  sp>irit,but  they  were  indebted  for  their  ^ 
arts,  their  civihzation,  and  their  religion  to  their  j 
milder  predecessors.  The  Toltecs  present  striking 
analogies  to  the  Etruscans,  and  in  a  less  degree  to  ' 
the  Egyptians  and  Ass3rrians.  They  were  great , 
builders,  and  their  religion  was  a  mystic  svstem 
of  great  complexity,  intimateljr  connected  with  | 
the  study  of  astronomv,  and  interpreted  by  a  | 
prtestbo<Ki,  who  formed  an  exclusive  caste. 

Toryy  a  political  party  name  of  Irish  origin, 
first  used  in  England  about  1679,  applied  origin- 
ally to  Irish  Revolutionary  Catholic  outlaws,  and 
then  generally  to  those  who  refused  to  concur  in 
the  scneme  to  exclude  James  II.  from  the  throne. 
The  nickname,  like  its  contemporaneous  oppo- 
site. Whig,  in  coming  into  popular  use  became 
much  less  strict  in  its  application,  till  at  last  it 
came  bimply  to  signify  an  adherent  of  that  politi- 
cal party  in  the  state  who  disapproved  of  cnange 
in  the  ancient  constitution,  and  who  supported 
the  claims  and  authority  of  the  king,  cnurch, 
and  aristocracy,  while  their  opponents,  the  Whigs 
were  in  favor  of  more  or  less  radical  changes,  and 
supported  the  claims  of  the  democracy.  In 
modem  times  the  term  has  to  some  extent  been 
supplanted  by  Conservative. 

Tournamenty  or  Toumev,  a  common 
sport  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which  parties  of 
mounted  knights  encountered  each  other  with 
lances  and  swords  in  order  to  display  their  skill 
in  arms.  Tournaments  reached  their  full  per- 
fection in  France  in  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Centuries 
where  thev  first  received  the  form  under  which 
they  are  known  tO'U^  They  were  introduced 
into  England  soon  after  the  Conquest  by  the 
Normans.  Jousts  were  single  combats  between 
two  knights,  and  at  a  tournament  there  would 
often  be  a  number  of  jousts  as  well  as  combats 
between  parties  of  knights.  The  place  of  combat 
was  the  lists,  a  large  open  place  surround^  by 
ropes  or  a  railing.  Gallenes  were  erected  for 
the  spectators,  among  whom  were  seated  the 
ladies,  the  supreme  judges  of  the  tournaments. 
A  knifht  taking  part  in  a  tournament  generallv 
carriea  some  device  emblematic  of  a  lady  s 
favor.  Tournaments  gradually  went  out  with 
the  decline  of  chivalry,  and  are  rare,  except  in 
America,  where  they  are  a  form  of  sport. 

Toiler  of  London.  The  most  ancient, 
and  historically  the  most  interesting  pile  in  the 
English  metropolis;  a  mass  of  buildings  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  Thames,  immediate^  to  the 
east  of  the  ancient  city  walls,  its  ramparts  and 
gates  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch  in  pentagonal 
shape;  in  outer  circuit  measuring  1,050  yards. 
Within  this  the  whole  of  the  buudinffs  are  en- 
circled by  a  double  line  of  walls  and  oulwarks, 
in  some  places  forty  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
thick ;  the  space  between  the  walls  beins  known 
as  the  outer  ward,  and  the  interior  as  the  inner 
ward.  The  inner  ward  was  formerly  the  royal 
quarter.  The  outer  ward  was  the  folk's  quarter. 
The  inner  ward  is  defended  by  twelve  massive 
and  conspicuous  towers,  stationed  at  unequal 
distances,  and  possessing  distinctive  names 
and  formations.     In  the  center,  rearing  its  head 


proudly  above  them  ail,  stands  the  main  Quad- 
rangular building  and  great  Norman  keep, 
Imown  as  the  White  Tower.  To  the  north  are 
the  barracks,  and  to  the  northwest  the  Church 
of  St.  Peter  and  Vincula.  The  entrance  to  the 
buildings  is  on  the  west  side  by  the  Lion's  Gate. 

For  centuries  the  tower  was  a  palace,  a  prison, 
a  fortress,  and  a  cburt  of  law.  Here  the  Plan- 
taeenet  kings  held  their  gay  tournaments,  mag- 
niScent  reveb,  and  pompous  religious  cere- 
moniab.  Here  also  tragedy  succeeded  tragedy, 
and  the  innocent  blood  of  many  of  EnelancTs 
bravest  and  most  beautiful  poured  forth  in  a 
cruel  stream.  Wise  statesmen,  fair  queens, 
child  princes,  noble  warriors,  and  priests  were 
slain,  their  only  crimes,  in  many  cases,  being 
their  rank,  their  patriotism,  and  their  faith. 
''No  sadder  spot  on  earth,''  says  Macaulay, 
of  England.  .  .  .  "Death  is  there  associ- 
ated .  .  .  with  whatever  is  darkest  in  hu- 
man nature  and  in  human  destiny,  with  the 
savajge  triumph  of  implacable  enemies,  with 
the  inconstancy,  the  ingratitude,  the  cowardice 
of  friends,  witn  all  the  miseries  of  fallen  great- 
ness and  of  blighted  fame." 

The  tower  is  now  chiefly  used  as  .an  arsenal, 
and  has  a  small  military  garrison  of  the  yeomen 
of  the  guard.  The  governorship  is  still  a  post 
of  distinction. 

Treatyy  A«  in  public  law,  is  an  agreement 
of  friendship,  alliance,  commerce,  or  navigation, 
entered  into  between  two  or  more  independent 
states.  Treaties  have  been  divided  by  pub- 
licists into  personal  and  real,  the  difference  being 
that  the  former  relate  exclusively  to  the  per- 
sons of  the  contracting  parties  —  e.  g.,  treaties 
guaranteeing  the  throne  to  a  particular  sovereign 
and  his  family,  and  the  latter  are  treaties  lor 
national  objects,  independent  of  the  rulers  of 
the  state.  While  personal  treaties  expire  with 
the  death  of  the  sovereign,  or  the  extinction  of 
his  family,  real  treaties  bind  the  contracting 
parties  independently  of  any  change  in  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  states.  The  constitution  of  each 
particular  'state  must*  be  looked  to  to  determine 
m  whom  the  power  of  negotiating  and  contract- 
ing treaties  with  foreign  powers  resides.  In 
monarchies,  whether  absolute  or  constitutional, 
it  is  usually  vested  in  the  sovereign.  In  repub- 
lics the  chief  magistrate,  senate,  or  executive 
council  is  intrusted.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (Article  II,  Section  2) 
vests  it  in  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  No  special  form  of  words 
is  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  treaty;  but 
modem  usa^e  requires  that  an  agreement 
which  has  originally  been  verbal  should,  as  soon 
as  possible,  be  committed  to  writing.  Treaties 
of  alliance  may  be  ofifensive  or  defensive:  in 
the  former  the  ally  engages  to  cooperate  in  hos- 
tilities against  a  specified  power,  or  against  any 
power  with  which  the  other  may  be  at  war;  in 
the  latter,  the  engagements  of  the  ally  extend 
only  to  a  war  of  agression  commenced  against 
the  other  contractmg  party. 

Treaties,  Coalitions,  Conventions, 
and  Leagues*  The  principal  treaties  of 
history  are  the  following: 

Adrlanople,  1829»  Adrianople  restored  by  the  Rus- 
to  Turkey. 
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Alx-La-Chmpelle*  1748«  eelebrated  treaty  between 
Great  Britain.  Prance,  Holland.  Huncary,  Spain,  and 
Genoa.  A  number  of  previous  treaties  renewed  ana  con- 
6rmed. 

Alx-La-€hapelle,  1818,  between  the  Allies  and 
France.  The  latter  pays  285.000.000  francs  to  the 
Allies. 

Amiens*  1802*  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  France,  and  Spain. 

Aussburv*  League  of  1686«  between  Holland  and 
other  £uropean  powers  to  enforce  respect  for  the  treaties 
of  Munster  and  NimeKuen. 

Baden,  1714,  terminating  the  War  of  the  Spanish 
succession,  between  France  and  the  Emperor. 

Basle,  170ft,  treaties  between  France  and  Prussia  and 
between  France  and  Spain. 

Berlin,  decree,  1806.  issued. by  Napoleon  I.,  against 
the  commerce  of  Knglana. 

Breda,  1667,  treaty  between  England.  Holland. 
France,  and  Denmark. 

Breslau,  1742,  between  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia. 

Bretlcny,  1360,  treaty  of  peace  that  interrupted  the 
Hundred  Years'  War  between  England  and  France. 

Calmar,  Union  of,  1307,  United  Denmark.  Sweden, 
and  Norway  under  Queen  Margaret  of  Denmark. 

Cam  bray,  lff08,  league  against  Venice,  comprising 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain. 

Cambray,  Peace  of,  lft20,  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V. 

Campo  Formlo,  Peace  of,  1707,  between  France 
and  Austria. 

Carlowltt,  Peace  of,  1600,  between  Turkey  and 
Austria.  Polahd  and  Venice.  Humiliating  concessions 
made  by  Austria. 

Carlsbad,  Congress  of,  1810,  held  by  the  German 
powers  to  protest  against  the  progress  of  free  institutions 
and  popular  rights. 

Coalitions  Acalnst  France,  1702,  1700,  1805, 
1806,  1800,  1813.  led  by  England  and  entered  into  bv 
the  great  powers  or  the  Continent  to  break  down  French 
influence  m  Europe. 

Concordat,  1801,  between  Napoleon  1.  and  Pius  VII.. 
whereby  the  former  was  made  in  effect  head  of  the 
Qallican  Church. 

Constance,  1183,  between  Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  the  Lombard  oitie«i. 

Copenhagen,  1660,  treaty  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden. 

Fontalnebleau.  1807,  treaty  between  Napoleon  and 
the  royal  family  of  Spain. 

Frankfort,  1871,  conclusion  of  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  Versailles. 

Gastein,  Convention  of,  186ft,  between  Prussia  and 
Austria. 

Ghent,  1814,  treaty  of  Peace  between  United  States 
and  England,  closing  War  of  1812. 

Haffue,  16ft0,  between  England,  France,  and  Hol- 
land, with  a  view  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  Northern 
Europe. 

Hamburg*  11341,  league  with  Subeck.  giving  rise  to 
the  Hansiatic  League. 

Holjr  Alliance,  181ft,  a  league  between  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  which 
they  ostensibly  bound  themselves  to  Christian  principles 
in  political  matters. 

Hubertsburg,  1763,  peace  between  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Saxony. 

Jay*s  Treaty,  1704,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

Kiel,  1814,  between  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  England. 
Norway  and  Sweden  united. 

Kutchuk-KalnardJI,  1774,  between  Turkey  and 
Russia. 

League,  Catholic,  lft76,  formed  to  prevent  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

London,  1840,  quadruple  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  PruBsia,  and  Russia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Turkey,  touching  the  states  of  Egypt. 

Lunevl lie,  1801,  between  France  and  Austria  and 
the  German  Empire. 

Madrid,  lft26,  treaty  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis 

Munster*  1648,  between  France  and  the  Emperor  of 
Sweden.  By  this  peace,  the  principle  of  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe  was  first  recognized. 

Nankin,  1842.  ended  the  opium  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  China. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  lff08,  by  which  Henry  IV.  of 
France  granted  toleration  to  the  Huguenots. 

Nyntadt,  1721,  closed  the  war  between  Sweden  and 
Russia. 


Paris,  Treaties  ofi  1763,  terminating  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  Austria,  the  French  and  Indian  War. 
1783,  terminating  the  American  Revolutionary  War. 
1814-lft,  between  France  and  the  Coalition.  18fi6, 
terminating  the  Crimean  War.  1808*  terminating  the 
Spanish-American  War. 
Partition  of  Poland  i 

1772,  secret  treaty  between  Russia  and  Prussia  at 

St.  Petersburg. 
170ft,  between  Russia.  Austria,  and  Prussia. 
Passau,    lftft2,    securing    the    liberties    of   German 
Lutherans. 
;       Prrr.vS  Trt^my,    if^.\4.  <  'rurriff^  irji  treaty  between 

I      Piprti^riuiiiili*  tftii^t  treiity  t;*^tw^<t]  .fapan  and  Rus- 
sia, i'Jfi^niiij  tlir  kiiA^>-JiiLpiLij(«>^  \\  nr^ 

I'ruiciif'*  IM<S(I,  t>ear<?  b*twe<>fi  rri4*6Pij>  and  Austria. 
I      Prp!*biirg*  tii(>5,  pca^e  twMwt^n  Kmnoeand  Austria; 
anric^r^t  *Tiii<ciH  '>i  Vvwit^^  e^eiLetJ  u>  lt»ii\  and  independence 
'  of  jS*it«'r!iimi  htiimUtcd. 

I      Prftorla*   IdCrj,  terminaled  the  Boit  War  between 
1  Gi^at  BriUiii  ntnl  the  TfniisvaaL 

P>"relie^!i«  IB^Hht  lirtwt^^D  trance  and  Spain;  mutual 
conri^niuiia  ikf  twritttry  niiL^rle. 

IIUAilrtiple  Alllancf*.  1718i.  cv^lebmted  treaty  be- 
twufii  Gnat  BriUiiiu  Framr*.  llie  Emi^eror.  and  Holland, 
for  the  purpnw  »f  g:ijnr»rit^in|r  tbe  nnccession  of  the 
reigning  families  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  set- 
tling the  partition  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 

Rastadt,  1714,  between  France  and  Austria. 

Bastadt,  Congress  of,  1707,  between  France  and 
the  Empire,  established  a  general  peace  with  the  Ger- 
manic powers. 

Ratlsbon,  1806,  secession  of  the  Germanic  princes 
from  the  Empire,  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  forming  the — 

Rhine,  Confederation  of,  1806. 

Ryswickf  1607,  peace  between  France  and  the  allied 
powers,  closmg  the  war  of  the  "Patch  Note." 

St.  Clalr-Sur-Epta,  Oil,  terminated  the  war  be- 
tween the  Norse  under  RoUa  and  Charles  the  Sidh>Ie  of 
France. 

Saint  Germain,  lft70,  peace  between  the  Catholics 
and  Huguenots. 

San  Stefano,  1878,  this  treaty,  supplemented  by 
the  Congress  of  Berlin  closed  the  Russian-Turkish  W*ar. 

Schonbrunn,  1800,  treaty  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria. 

Shimonosekl,  180ft,  closed  the  war  between  Japanese 
and  China. 

Thorn,  1466,  settled  the  terms  of  the  Polish  conquest 
of  Western  Prussia. 

Tientsin,  18ft8,  between  China  and  each  of  the 
nations  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States. 

Tilsit,  1807,  treaty  concluded  between  France  and 
Russia,  whereby  Napoleon  restored  to  the  Pnissian 
Monarch  one-hsif  of  nis  territories,  and  Russia  recog- 
nised the  Confederates  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  elevation 
of  Napoleon's  brothers.  Joseph,  Louis,  and  Jerome  to  the 
thrones  of  Naplet*.  Holland,  and  Westphalia. 

Tolentino,  1707,  between  the  Pope  and  the  French 
Republic. 

Triple  Alliance,  1668,  the  celebrated  alliance  be- 
tween the  States-General  and  England  against  France 
for  the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Sweden 
afterward  joined  the  league. 

Triple  Alliance,  1870,  between  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Italy. 

Troyes,  1420.  between  England,  France,  and  Bur- 
gundy, whereby  Henry  V.  of  England  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  France. 

T'Ini*  IflTO-,  by  which  Frederick  V.  lost  Bohemia. 

I  tro4'Jit.  IT  13,  terminated  the  wars  of  Queen  Anne 
of  1. 1  upland,  and  secured  the  Protestant  succc^on  in 
E  L'icrk'J^  iknd  enlarged  British  colonisation  in  America. 

I  rri<i  lit.  Tnlon  of,  lft70,  foundations  of  the  Dutch 

Vi)U'ni;4>*  1H13,  between  Napoleon  and  Ferdinand 
V  r  I  .  r  >  I .  L 1 1 1 .  H  hereby  the  latter  restored  full  possession 
oi  .....  k^M..^KMXjm  upon  agreeing  to  maintain  it^  intcf^ty. 

Verdun,  Contract  of,'  843,  concluded  the  war  be- 
tween Lothaire,  Ix)uis  the  German,  and  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  settled  their  respective  Imperial  dominions  after  the 
death  of  their  father,  Louis  the  Pious. 

Verona,  Congress  of,  1822,  held  by  the  great 
powers  to  adjust  Spanish  and  Grecian  disturbances. 

Versailles,  1783,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  at  close  of  American  Revolution;  the 
treaty  was  nigned  in  Paris.  1783,  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Spain.  1871,  between  France  and  Ger- 
many:   William  I.,  proclaimed  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Vienna,  172ft,  treaty  between  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  King  of  Spain,  settling  the  sovereignty 
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over  certain  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  1731. '  ancient  Ttov  at  the  head  of  the  plain  bounded 
gX.d°^fX^h'SfeT4^'^°&?ur^trSi.Sltiby  the  modem  river  Mendereh  «ippo«d  to  be 
and  the  Spanish  succession  settled.  1738,  treaty  of '  the  Scamander  of  Homer,  and  the  Dombrek, 
peace  between  Germany  and  France;  Loraipe  ceded  to  1  probably  the  Homeric  Simois.  The  Ilium  of 
&t4S?y^?SSS1SS;S^  ]Srpo'i2n;JS'F"Sri°?:  tUtory  wm  founded  about  700  B.  C.  by  ^lic 
of  Austria.  Austria  ceded  to  France  the  lUyrian  Prov-  Greeks,  and  was  regarded  as  occupymg  the  site 
mcee,  1815,  treaty  between  Great  Britain.  Austria,  of  the  ancient  city,  but  this  is  doubtful;  it 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  confirming  the  treaty  of  Chaumont.  -,^-,««  K«««r«^  „  t>i„««  ^t  .v^..^^  :m«w>w^«»»^ 
1815.  treaty  between  the  L5w  Countries,  and  Great  S^ver  became  a  place  of  much  unportance. 
Briuin.  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  agreeing  to  the.  ihe  ancient  and  legendary  City,  according  tO 
enlargement  of  the  Dutch  territories,  and  vesting  the  [  the  Homeric  story,  reached  its  highest  stlen- 
S;;iJuffiS!i^f  GlrSi^°sLS3!**'    '*'*•  '^"'''•'*^'  dor  when  Priam  was  king;    but  tfe  abduction 

Warsaw,  1683,  alliance  between  Austria  and  Poland  I  of  Helen,  wife  of  MenelaUS,  King  of  Sparta,  by 
•gainst  Turkey,  in  pursuance  of  which  John  Sobieeki  Paris,  one  of  Priam's  sons,  brought  about  its 
bS^^^RuJr^dPoCd^'  "'"'^^'^    i'«»'^^^^  destruction.    To  revenge  tkis  outrage,  all  the 

Washington,  1842,  Ashburton  treaty  defined  the '  Greek  chiefs  afterwards  famous  in  history, 
nortliwcstcm  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  banded   themselves   against   the   Trojans   and 

Washington,  1871,  between  Griat  Britain  and  the  i  ^J^^^J  «^'  ^nd  went  again^  Tpoy  with  a  great 
United  States  to  adjust  the  Alabama  claims.  '  neet.    The  first  nine  years  of  the  War  were  spent 

Westphalia,  1648,  treaty  of  peace  between  France. ,  by  the  Greeks  in  drivine  the  Trojans  and  their 
^^ny.  and  Sweden,  terminatmg  the  Thirty  Years'  I  ^j^g  ^j^hin  the  walls  oTthe  capital.     The  tenth 

Worms,  Coneordat  of.  1122,  between  the  Emperor  |  year  brought  about  a  quarrel  between  Achilles, 

and  the  Pope,  closed  the  long  strife  caUed  the  War  of  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemnon. 

"wo^i^SSToiet  of,  1521,  imperial  conclave  before  J^®   Greek  commander-in-chief,   which  proved 

whom  Luther  was  summoned  and  presented.  for  a  time  disastrous  to  their  party,  and  which 

Zurich,  ^8J^^}9«^  **>•  dispute  between  Austria  forms  the  subject  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  end,  the 
ranoe  an   sardmuu  I  ^  j^y  ^^  taken  by  means  of  a  large  hollow  wooden 

Tribune  (tribunus)^  in  Roman  antiquity,  horse,  in  which  a  number  of  the  bravest  of  the 
originally  an  officer  connected  with  a  tribe,  or  |  Greek  heroes  concealed  themselves,  while  the 
who  represented  a  tribe  for  certain  purposes;  rest  retired  to  their  ships.  Thinking  that  the 
especially,  an  officer  or  magistrate  cnosen  by  I  Greeks  had  given  up  the  sie^,  the  Trojans  in- 
the  people  to  protect  them  from  the  oppression  cautiously  drew  the  horse  within  the  city,  and 
of  the  patricians  or  nobles,  and  to  defend  their  |  gave  themselves  up  to  revelry.  The  Greeks 
liberties  against  any  attempts  that  might  be  within  the  horse  issued  from  their  concealment, 
made  upon  them  by  the  senate  and  consuls.  |  and  being  joined  by  their  companions  without 
These  magistrates  were  at  first  two,  but  their  '  the  walls,  Troy  was  taken  and  utterly  destroyed, 
number  was  increased  to  five,  and  ultimately ,  This  is  said  to  have  occurred  about  1184  B.  C. 
to  ten.  This  last  number  appears  to  have  re-  Not  only  has  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  been 
mained  unaltered,  down  to  the  end  of  the  em- '  disputed,  but  the  legends  connected  with  it  are 
pire.  There  were  also  mihtary  tribimes,  officers  1  held  by  some  scholars  to  have  no  historical 
of  the  army,  each  of  whom  commanded  a  division  foimdation;  nor  has  this  view  been  altered  by 
or  legion,  and  also  other  officers  called  tribunes;  the  excavations  of  Schliemann,  and  his  dis- 
as,  Mbunes  of  the  treasury,  of  the  horse,  etc.       covery  of  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  city  or 

Triumvlratey  a  coalition  of  three  men  cities  at  Hissarlik,  the  site  of  the  historic  Ilium, 
in  office  or  authority;  specifictdly  applied  to  TudOFy  the  name  of  one  of  the  royal  families 
two  ^reat  coalitions  of  the  three  most  powerful  of  England  allied  to  the  race  of  Plantagenets. 
individuals  in  the  Roman  Empire  for  the  time  i  The  Ime  embraced  five  sovereigns,  and  com- 
being.  The  first  of  these  was  efifected  in  the  I  menced  in  1485  with  Henry  Tudor,  Earl  of 
year  60  B.  C,  between  Julius  Csesar,  Pompey,  I  Richmond,  the  grandson  by  his  wife,  of  Sir 
and  Chrassus,  who  pledged  themselves  to  support  Owen  Tudor,  a  Welsh  knight  of  distinction,  the 
each  other  with  all  their  influence.  This  coali-  i  widow  of  Heniy  V.,  and  who,  after  the  battle 
tion  was  broken  by  the  fall  of  Crassus  at  Carrhse  '  of  Bosworth  Field,  was  proclaimed  king  by 
in  Mesopotamia;  soon  after  which  the  civil  war  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  From  him  the  crown 
broke  out,  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Pompey, '  descended  to  his  son  Henry  VIII.,  whose  son 
and  establishment  of  Julius  Cssar  as  perpetual  |  Edward  VI.  succeeded,  and  after  him  his  two 
dictator.  After  his  murder,  44  B.  C,  the  civil  I  sisters,  Maiy  and  Elizabeth:  the  Tudor  dynasty 
war  again  broke  out;  and  after  the  battle  of,  expiring  with  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1603, 
Mutina,  43  B.  C,  Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus '  when  the  house  of  Stuart  succeeded. 


coalesced,  thus  forming  the  second  triumvirate. 
They  divided  the  provinces  of  the  empire; 
Octavius  taking  the  West,  Lepidus,  Italy,  and 


Tuileries  Qwefle-riz),  the  residence  of  the 
French  monarchs;  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  in  Paris.    Catharine  de  Medici,  wife  of 


Antony,  the  Et^t.  Henry  II.,  began  the  building  (156^;    Henry 

Troy,  or  Ilium  (Greek,  Troia  or  Ilum)^  I IV.  extended  it,  and  founded  the  old  gallery 
an  ancient  city  in  the  Troad,  a  territory  in  the ,  (1600);  and  Louis  XIV.  enlarged  it  (1654), 
northwest  of  Asia  Minor,  south  of  the  western  |  and  completed  that  gallery.  The  side  toward 
extremity  of  the  Hellespont,  rendered  famous  the  Louvre  consisted  of  five  pavilions,  and  four 


by  Homer's  epic  of  the  Iliad.  The  region  is  for 
the  most  part  mountainous,  being  intersected 
by  Mount  Ida  and  its  branches.    There  have 


ranges  of  buildings;  the  otner  side  had  only 
thr^  pavilions.  During  the  revolution  of  1830 
the  palace  was  sacked.     It  was  restored  by 


been  various  opinions  regarding  the  site  of  the ,  Louis  Philippe  to  its  former  splendor,  but  in 
Homeric  city,  the  most  probable  of  which  places  >  1848  it  was  again  pillaged.    The  Tuileries  then 
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became  a  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers,  a  picture 
gallery,  and  the  home  of  Louis  Napoleon  in 
1851.  On  Majr  23,  1871,  it  was  ahnost  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  (the  work  of  the  communists), 
and  the  remaining  portions  were  removed  in 
theyear  1883. 

Turkish,  or  Ottoman,  Binplre  com- 
prises the  territories  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
more  or  less  imder  the  sway  of  the  Turkish 
sultan.  In  Europe,  besides  the  immediate 
provinces  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  are  Bulgaria 
(with  Eastern  Roumelia),  and  Bosnia,  Herze- 


garia;  but  at  Angora,  in  1402,  he  was  himself 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner  bv  Timour,  who 
divided  the  provinces  oetween  tne  sons  of  Ba- 
jazet.  Finally,  in  1413,  the  fourth  son  of  Ba- 
jazet,  Mohammed  I.,  seated  himself  upon  the 
undivided  throne  of  Osman.  In  1415  nis  vic- 
torious troops  reached  Salzburg  and  invaded 
Bavaria.  He  conquered  the  Venetians  at 
Thessalonica  in  1420;  and  his  celebrated  grand- 
vizier  Ibrahim  created  a  Turkish  na\'y.  Mo- 
hammed was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Amurath  II., 
who  defeated  Ladislaus,  King  of  Hungary  and 


ffovina,  etc.,  held  by  Austria;  in  Asia,  Asia  Poland,  at  Varna,  in  1444.  Mohammed  II., 
Minor,  Syria,  including  Palestine,  Mesopotamia* '  the  son  of  Amurath,  completed  the  work  of 
part  of  Arabia,  Candia,  and  others  of  the  islands  I  conquest  (1451-81).  He  attacked  Constanti- 
of  the  archipelago;  in  Africa,  Egypt,  over|nople,  which  was  taken  May  29,  1453,  and  the 
which  there  is  a  nominal  suzerainty,  and  the  i  Byzantine  Empire  came  finally  to  an  end. 
vilayet  of  Tripoli.  Formerly  the  empire  was  Since  that  time  the  city  has  been  the  seat  of  the 
much  more  extensive,  even  in  recent  times  com-  j  Sublime  Porte  or  Turkish  Government.  Mo- 
prising  Greece,  Rumania,  Servia,  Bessarabia,  *  hammed  added  Servia,  Bosnia,  Albania,  and 
Tunis,  etc.  We  shall  here  give  a  brief  sketch  Greece  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  threatened 
of  the  histoiy  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  referring  to  Italy,  which,  however,  was  freed  from  danger 
the  article  Turkey  for  information  regarding  the  ,  by  his  death  at  Otranto  in  1480.  His  grandson, 
geography,  constitution,  etc.,  of  Turkey  proper.  |  Selim  I.,  who  had  dethroned  and  murdered  his 

The  Ottoman  Turks  came  origimdly  from  father  in  1517,  conquered  Egypt  and  Syria, 
the  region  of  the  Altai  Mountains,  in  Central  Under  Soliman  II.,  the  Magnificent,  who  reigned 
Asia,  and  in  the  Sixth  Century  A.  D.,  pushed  between  1519  and  1566,  the  Ottoman  Empire 
onward  to  the  west  in  connection  with  other  j  reached  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and  splen- 
Turkish  tribes.  Elarly  in  the  Eighth  Century  |  dor.  In  1522  he  took  Rhodes  from  the  Knights 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Saracens,  from  of  St.  John,  and  by  the  victory  of  Mohacz,  in 
whom  they  took  their  religion,  and  of  whom  1526,  subdued  half  ©f  Hungary.  He  exacted  a 
they  were  first  the  slaves  and  mercenaries,  and  tribute  from  Moldavia,  made  Bagdad,  Mesopo- 
finally  the  successors  in  the  caliphate.  In  the  tamia,  and  Georgia  subject  to  him,  and  thraat- 
Thirteenth  Century  they  appeared  as  allies  of  ened  to  overrun  Germany,  but  was  checked 
the  Seljukian  Turks  against  the  Mongols,  and  before  the  walls  of  Vienna  (1529).  Soliman 
for  their  aid  received  a  grant  of  lands  froin  the  \  had  as  an  opponent  Charles  V.  of  Germany, 
Seljuk  sultan  of  Iconium  in  Asia  Minor.  Their  as  an  ally  Francis  II.  of  France.  From  bus 
leader,  Othman  or  Osman,  of  the  race  of  Og-  time  the  race  of  Osman  degenerated  and  the 
huzian  Turkomans,  became  the  most  powerful  power  of  the  Porte  declined, 
emir  of  Western  Asia,  and  after  th*e  death  of  j  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
the  Seljuk  sultan  of  Iconium,  in  the  year  1300,  and  most  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  the  chief 
he  proclaimed  himself  sultan.  He  died  in  1326.  wars  were  with  Venice  and  with  Austria.  The 
Thus  was  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  th^  Saracen,  i  battle  of  Lepanto  (1571),  in  which  the  Ottoman 
Seljuk,  and  Mongol  power  the  Empire  of  the  1  fleet  was  overthrown  by  the  combined  fleets 
Osman  or  Ottoman  Turks  in  Asia ;  and  after  of  Venice  and  Spain,  was  the  first  great  Ottoman 
Osman,  the  courage,  policy,  and  enterprise  of  reverse  at  sea;  and  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard 
eight  great  princes,  whom  the  dignify  of  caliph  (1664),  near  Vienna,  in  which  Montecuculi  de- 
pmced  in  possession  of  the  standard  of  tne  feated  the  Vizier  Kiuprili,  the  first  great  Otto- 
Prophet,  and  who  were  animated  by  religious  i  man  reverse  on  land.  In  1683  Vienna  was  be- 
fanaticism  and  a  passion  for  military  glory,  sieged  by  the  Turks,  but  was  relieved  by  John 
raised  it  to  the  rank  ^f  the  first  military  power  Sobieski  and  Charles  of  Lorraine;  in  1687  the 
in  both  Europe  and  Asia  (1300-1566).  Turks  were  again  defeated  at  Mohacz,  and  in 

The  first  of  them  was  Orkhan,  son-of  Osman.  1697  (bv  Prince  Eugene),  at  Szenta.  Then  fol- 
He  subdued  all  Asia  Minor  to  the  Hellespont,  I  lowed  the  Treaty  ofCarlowitz  in  1699.  by  wfaidi 
took  the  title  of  Padishah,  and  became  son-in- '  Mustapha  II.  agreed  to  renounce  nis  claims 
law  to  the  Greek  Emperor  Cantacuzenus.  Ork-  upon  Transylvania  and  a  larce  part  of  Hungary, 
ban's  son,  Soliman,  first  invaded  Europe  in '  to  give  up  the  Morea  to  the  Venetians,  to  restore 
1355.  He  fortified  Gallipoli  and  Sestos,  and  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  to 
thereby  held  possession  of  the  straits  which  leave  Azov  to  the  Russians.  Eugene's  subae- 
separate  the  two  continents.  In  1360  Orkhan 's  quent  victories  at  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade 
second  son  and  successor,  Amurath  I.,  took  obliged  the  Porte  to  give  up,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  Em-  Passarowitz  in  1718,  Temeswar,  Belgrade,  with 
pire  in  Europe,  conquered  Macedonia,  Albania,  a  part  of  Servia  and  Walachia;  but  the  Turks 
and  Servia,  and  defeated  a  ^reat  Slav  confedera-  on  the  other  hand  took  the  Morea  from  Venice, 
tion  under  the  Bosnian  King  Stephen  at  Kos-  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade  in  1739  regained 
sova  in  1389.  After  him  Bajazet,  sumamed  Belgrade,  Servia,  and  Little  Wallachia,  while 
Ilderim  {Lightnina),  invaded  Thessaly,  and  also  for  a  time  they  also  regained  Azov 


advanced  towards  Constantinople.  In  1396 
he  defeated  the  Western  Christians  under  Sigis- 
mund.  King  of  Hungary,  at  Nicopolis,  in  Bui 


Russia,  which  had  been  making  steady  ad- 
vances under  Peter  the  Great  and  subsequently, 
now  became  the  great  opponent  of  Turkey.     In 
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the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  the  Otto-  | 
Dian  Empire  still  embraced  a  laree  part  of 
Southern  Russia.  The  victories  of  Catharme  1 1  .'s 
general  Romanzo£f  in  the  war  between  1768 
and  1774  determined  the  political  superiority 
of  Russia,  and  at  the  Peace  of  Kutchuk-Kain- 
aiji,  in  1774,  Abdul-GLamid  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce his  sovereignty  over  the  Crimea,  to  yield 
to  Russia  the  country  between  the  Boe  and  the 
Dnieper,  with  Kinbum  and  Azov,  and  to  open 
his  seas  to  the  Russian  merchant  ships.  By  the 
Peace  of  Jassy,  1792,  which  closed  the  war  of 
1787-91,  Russia  retained  Taurida  and  the  coun- 
try between  the  Bog  and  the  Dniester,  together 
with  Otchakov,  and  gained  some  accessions  in 
the  Caucasus.  In  the  long  series  of  wars  which 
followed  the  French  revolution  the  Ottoman 
Empire  first  found  herself  opposed  to  France, 
in  consequence  of  Bonaparte's  campaign  in 
Egypt,  and  finally  to  Russia,  who  demanded 
a  more  distinct  recognition  of  her  protectorate 
over  the  Christians,  and  to  whom,  by  the  Peace 
of  Bucharest,  May  28,  1812,  she  ceded  that  part 
9f  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  which  lies  beynd 
the  Pnith.  In  1817,  Mahmud  II.  was  obliged 
to  give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Danube 
to  Russia.  Further  disputes  ended  in  the  Porte 
makinc  further  concessions,  which  tended 
towards  loosening  the  connection  of  Servia, 
Moldavia,  and  WsOlachia  with  Turkey.  In  1821, 
broke  out  the  war  of  Greek  independence.  The 
remonstrances  of  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
against  the  cruelties  with  which  the  war  against 
the  Greeks  was  carried  on,  proving  of  no  avail, 
those  powers  attacked  and  destroyed  the  fleet 
of  Mahmud  at  Navarino  (1827).  In  1826,  the 
massacre  of  the  Janizaries  took  place  at  Con- 
stantinople, after  a  revolt.  In  1828-29,  the 
Russians  crossed  the  Balkans  and  took  Adrian- 
ople,  the  war  being  terminated  by  the  Peace  of 
Adrianople  (1829).  In  that  year  Turkey  had 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Greece.  In 
1831-33,  Mehemet  Ali,  nominally  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
but  r^  ruler  both  of  that  and  Syria,  levied 
war  against  his  sovereign  in  1833,  and  threatened 
Constantinople;  when  the  Russians,  who  had 
been  called  on  for  their  aid  by  the  sultan,  forced 
the  invaders  to  desist.  In  1840  Mehemet  Ali 
afain  rose  against  his  sovereign;  but  through 
the  active  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria, 
though  he  was,  in  recompense,  recognized  as 
hereditary  viceroy  of  E^ypt. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  was  the  war  with  Russia, 
m  which  Turkey  became  involved  in  ^853,  and 
in  which  she  was  joined  bv  England  and  France 
in  the  following  year.  This  war,  known  as  the 
Crimean  War,  speedily  terminated  with  the 
defeat  of  Russia,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  March,  1856,  by  which 
the  influence  of  Russia  in  Turkey  was  greatly 
reduced.  The  principal  articles  were  the  aboh- 
tkm  of  the  Russian  protectorate  over  the  Dan- 
ubian  principalities  (Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
united  m  1861  as  the  principality  of  Roumania), 
the  rectification  of  the  frontier  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  and  the  cession  of  part  of  Bessarabia 
to  the  latter  power. 

In  1875  the  people  of  Herzegovina,  unable 


to  endure  any  longer  the  misgovemment  of  the 
Turks,  broke  into  rebellion.  A  year  later  the 
Servians  and  Montenegrins  likewise  took  up 
arms,  and  though  the  former  were  unsuccessful 
and  obliged  to  abandon  the  war,  the  Montene- 
grins stiff  held  out.  Meantime  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  were  pressing  reforms  on  Turkey, 
and  at  the  end  of  1876  a  conference  met  at  Con- 
stantinople, with  the  view  of  making  a  fresh 
settlement  of  the  relations  between  her  and  her 
Christian  provinces.  All  the  recouMnendations 
of  the  conference  were,  however,  rejected  by 
Turkey;  and  in  April  following,  Russia,  who 
had  been  coming  more  and  more  prominently 
forward  as  the  champion  of  the  oppressed  prov- 
inces, and  had  for  months  been  massing  troops 
on  both  the  Asiatic  and  the  European  frontier 
of  Turkey,  issued  a  warlike  manifesto  and  com- 
menced hostile  operations  in  both  parts  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  She  was  immediately  joined 
by  Roumania,  who  on  the  22d  of  May  (1877) 
declared  her  independence.  The  progress  of  the 
Russians  was  at  first  rapid;  but  the  Turks  of- 
fered an  obstinate  resistance.  After  the  fall  of 
Kars,  however,  November  18th,  and  the  fall  of 
Plevna,  December  10th,  the  Turkish  resistance 
completely  collapsed,  and  on  the  3d  of  March, 
1878,  Turkey  was  compelled  to  agree  to  the 
Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  in  which  she  accepted 
the  terms  of  Russia.  The  provisions  of  this 
treaty  were,  however,  considerably  modified 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  concluded  on  the  13th 
of  July  following,  by  which  Rounmnia,  Servia, 
and  Montenegro  were  declared  independent; 
Roumanian  &ssarabia  was  ceded  to  Russia: 
Austria  was  empowered  to  occupy  Bosnia  and 
Hierzegovina;  and  Bulgaria  was  erected  into 
a  principality. 

The  main  events  in  the  history  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  are  the  French  invasion  of  Tunis  in 
1881,  which  soon  after  was  formally  placed 
under  the  protectorate  of-  the  French;  the 
treaty  with  Greece,  executed  under  pressure  of 
the  great  powers  in  1881,  by  which  Turkey 
ceded  to  Greece  almost  the  whole  of  Thessaly 
and.  a  strip,  of  Epirus;  the  occupation  of  Egypt 
by  Great  Britain  in  1882;  ancl  the  revolution 
at  Philippopolis  in  1885,  when  the  government 
of  Eastern  Roumelia  was  overthrown,  and  the 
union  of  that  province  witl|  Bulgaria  proclaimed. 
The  results"  of  the  revolution  were  recognized 
by  an  imperial  firman  in  1886,  and  Eastern 
Roumelia  nas  since  for  all  practical  purposes 
formed  part  of  Bulgaria. 

In  1903,  serious  revolts  broke  out  in  Bulgaria 
and  Albania^  attended  with  massacres  and 
atrocities.  A  Macedonian  revolution  was  also 
threatened. 

Tuscany  (Italian,  Toscana),  formerly  a 
grand-duchy,  now  a  department  of  Italy;  area, 
9,289  square  miles;  population,  2,340,100. 
The  chain  ol  the  Northern  Apennines  forms  a 
considerablei  portion  of  its  northern  boundary, 
the  sea  beiimits  boundary  on  the  west.      The 

Principal  riWr  is  the  Anio.  CJereals  cover  a 
iTze  area,  and  vineyards,  olive-yards,  and 
orchards  are  numerous.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  is  considerable.  The  marble  of  Tuscany, 
especially  that  of  Siena,  is  well  known.    Tuscany 
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oorreHpondB  to  the  ancient  Etruria,  which  was,  Roger  Williams.  In  1623,  permanent  settle- 
however,  of  wider  extent.  After  the  fall  of  the  ments  were  made  by  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Orange 
Western  Empire  (476)  it  passed  successively  (now  Albany)  and  at  New  Amsterdam  on  the 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths,  Byzantine  present  site  of  New  York.  The  Swedes  settled 
Greeks,  and  Lombards.  Charlemagne  made  on  the  Delaware  in  1638,  and  were  expelled  in 
it  a  Frankish  province,  and  it  was  governed  by  1655  by  a  Dutch  arm  v.  The  Elujglisn  seized 
marquises  or  dukes  until  the  Twelftn  and  Thir-  |  New  Amsterdam  in  1664,  and  with  it  the  whole 
teenth  Centuries,  when  it  became  broken  up '  of  New  Netherland,  which  they  named  New 
into  a  number  of  small  republics,  four  of  which  York  from  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  it  had 
were  Florence,  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Lucca.  From  been  ^nted  by  Charles  II.  New  Jersey  at 
the  first,  Florence  occupied  the  leading  place, !  this  tmie  acqmred  its  distinctive  name.  In 
and  it  gradually  extended  its  territory.  In  1569  1681  the  territory  west  of  the  Delaware  was 
Pope  rius  I.  granted  to  Cosmo  I.  the  title  of  I  granted  to  William  Penn,  who  colonized  it 
Grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  this  position  was '  chiefly  with  Friends  or  Qiiakers,  and  founded 
retained,  with  interruptions,  by  the  celebrated  '  Philadelphia  in  1682.  Maryland  was  settled  in 
Medici  family,  until  1737,  when  it  passed  to  1634  by  Roman  Catholics  sent  out  by  Lord 
Francis  Stephen,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  In  1859,  Baltimore.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in 
when  under  his  descendant,  the  Grand-duke  |  North  Carolina  appears  to  have  been  made 
Leopold,  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia  by  a  popular  about  1663,  on  Albemarle  Sound,  by  emigrants 
vote,  and  in  1861  became,  with  Sardinia,  part  I  from  Virginia.  The  first  permanent  settlement 
of  the  kinedom  of  Italy.  in  South  Carolina  was  made  in  1670  by  colonists 

United  States  of  America*  When  from  England  on  the  Ashley  River,  near  the 
first  visited  by  Europeans,  the  country  now  site  of  Charleston,  which  b^^  to  be  settled 
comprised  witmn  the  United  States  was  exclu-  i  about  the  same  time.  Georgia  was  settled  by 
sively  inhabited  by  the  race  commonly  called  '  General  James  Oglethorpe,  who,  in  1733,  founded 
American  Indians.  According  to  the  Scandi-  Savannah.  The  principal  Indian  wars  were 
navian  sa^ms,  Leif,  a  Norwegian,  sailed  about  those  of  1622  and  1644-46  in  Virginia;  thePequot 
1001  from  Iceland  for  Greenland,  but  was  driven  War  (1636-37)  and  King  Philip's  War  (1675-76) 
southward  by  storms  till  he  reached  a  country  i  in  New  England;  that  Mrith  the  Corees  and 
called  Vinland,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  i  Tuscaroras  in  1711,  and  that  with  the  Yemas- 
Rhode  Island  or  some  other  part  of  the  coast  of  !  sees  in  1715,  in  the  Carolinas.  Toward  the 
New  England.  In  1497,  about  five  years  after  j  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Ontury  the  Indians 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  John  I  on  the  northern  and  western  frontiers  began  to 
Cabot  sailed  westward  from  Bristol,  England,  receive  aid  from  the  French  in  Canada,  who, 
and  on  June  24th  discovered  land  (Labrador),  whenever  their  mother  country  was  at  war  with 
along  which  he  coasted  to  the  southward  nearly  England,  carried  on  hostilities  with  the  English 
1,000  miles.  In  1498,  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  colonies,  and  frequently,  accompanied  by  their 
sailed  from  the  same  port  in  search  of  a  north-  savage  allies,  made  destructive  and  bloody  in- 
west  passage  to  China;  but  finding  the  ice  im-  roads  into  New  England  and  New  York.  The 
penetrable,  he  turned  to  the  south  and  coasted  first  conflict  with  the  French,  known  as  King 
as  far  as  Chesapeake  Bay.  In  1513,  the  Spaniard  William's  War  lasted  seven  years,  terminating 
Ponce  de  Leon  discovered  Florida.  In  1539,  in  1697.  Queen  Anne's  War  (1702-13)  was 
took  place  the  expedition  of  the  Spaniard  De  marked  by  the  conquest  from  the  French  in 
Soto,  who,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  penetrated  1710  of  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  The  principal 
overland  from  Tampa  Bay  on  the  west  coast  of  event  of  Kin^  George's  War  was  the  capture 
Florida  to  a  point  200  miles  beyond  the  Missis-  (1745)  of  Louisburg,  the  chief  stronghold  oi  the 
sippi.  In  1565,  the  Spaniards  founded  St.  Angus-  French  in  America,  which  was  restored  to  the 
tine,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  French  at  the  close  of  the  war  (1748).  Disputes 
United  States.  In  1585,  an  expedition  sent  by  having  arisen  with  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  an 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  a  settlement  on  Roa-  expedition  under  Washington,  was  sent  toward 
noke  Island,  N.  C.,  which  failed.  In  1607,  the  that  river,  which,  on  May  28,  1754,  cut  to  pieces 
English  founded  Jamestown  on  James  River,  a  French  detachment  under  JumonviUe,  wiio 
Virginia,  their  first  permanent  settlement.  The  was  slain.  This  affair  began  the  long  contest 
master  spirit  of  this  enterprise  was  Captain  known  as  the  French  and  Indian  War.  Among 
John  Smith.  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  founded  in  its  prominent  events  were  Braddock's  d^eat 
1620  by  the  "Pilgrim  fathers  of  New  England,"  (1755)  near  Fort  Duquesne,  when  Washington 
a  body  of  Puritans  led  by  John  Carver  and  distinguished  himself  by  covering  the  retreat ; 
others,  who  sailed  from  England  in  the  "May-  the  capture  by  the  French  of  Oswego  (1756) 
flower."  Salem  was  settled  by  John  Endicott  and  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  LjUce 
in  1628.  In  1630,  John  Winthrop  settled  Bos-  George  (1757);  and  the  taking  of  Loui^xirg 
ton.  In  1692,  Plymouth  Colony  was  united  to  after  a  siege  of  seven  weeks  by  Generals  Amberst 
Massachusetts.  Portsmouth  and  Dover  in  New  and  Wolfe,  and  the  repulse  of  an  attack  on  TV 
Hampshire  were  settled  in  1623.  The  first  per-  conderoga  made  by  a  powerful  army  under 
manent  English  settlements  in  Maine  were  made  General  Abercrombie  and  Lord  Howe  (1758). 
about  the  same  time.  These  settlements  ulti-  The  crowning  exploit  of  the  war  was  the  tj^lr^nr 
mately  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu-  of  Quebec  (1759)  by  an  army  led  by  GenenS 
setts.  Connecticut  was  coloniied  in  1635-36  by  Wolfe.  In  1763,  by  the  Troaty  of  Pans,  Cazuuiji 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  who  settled  at  and  its  dependencies  were  formally  ceded  to 
Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wethersfield.  Rhode  Great  Britain.  The  transfer  from  tbe  French 
Island  was  first  settled  at  Providence  in  1636  by   to  the  English  of  the  posts  between  the  Great 
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Lakes  and  the  Ohio  led  (1763)  to  a  war  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  of  which  the  master  spirit 
was  Pontiac.  The  sentiment  of  political  free- 
dom was  strongly  developed  among  the  colo- 
nists, and  repubhcan  ideas  and  feeUngs  trans- 
mitted from  the  period  of  the  conmionwealth  in 
England  were  widely  diffused,  though  at  the 
same  time  a  warm  attachment  existed  for  the 
mother  countiy  and  a  devoted  loyalty  to  the 
Crown.  The  nrst  opposition  was  aroused  by 
an  act  of  parliament  m  1761,  authorizing  sher- 
iffs and  officers  of  the  customs  to  use  '*  writs  of 
assistance''  or  general  search  warrants.  These 
writs  were  resisted  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
ri^ts  of  the  people  were  defended  by  James 
Otis.  In  1765  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  which 
declared  that  every  document  used  in  trade  or 
legal  proceedings,  to  be  valid,  must  have  affixed 
to  it  a  tax  stamp  of  the  minimum  value  of  one 
shilling,  and  increasing  indefinitely  according  to 
the  vflue  of  the  writing.  To  enforce  the  act 
parliament  authorized  the  ministry  to  send 
troops,  for  whom  the  colonies  were  required  to 
provide  quarters  and  various  necessaries.  These 
acts  created  great  excitement  and  indignation 
in  America.  Everywhere  the  people  determined 
not  to  use  the  stamps,  and  associations  calline 
themselves  "sons  of  liberty,"  were  organized 
m  opposition  to  the  act  and  for  the  general 
defense  of  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  In  Octo- 
ber a  congress  m  delegates  from  nine  colonies 
assembled  in  New  York  on  the  invitation  of 
Massachusetts,  and  drew  up  a  declaration  of 
rights,  a  memorial  to  parliament,  and  a  petition 
to  the  king,  in  which  they  claimed  the  right  of 
being  taxed  only  by  their  own  representatives. 
The  merchants  of  tne  principal  cities  agreed  to 
purchase  no  more  goods  in  England  till  the  act 
was  repealed,  and  the  people  pledged  themselves 
to  use  no  articles  of  English  manufacture.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed  in  1766,  but  the  next 
year  parliament  passed  an  act  imposing  duties 
(m  paper,  glass,  tea,  and  some  other  articles 
imported  into  the  colonies.  The  colonies  in 
return  revived  with  renewed  vigor  their  non- 
importation associations.  Massachusetts,  and 
especially  Boston,  was  foremost  in  the  opposi- 
tion. A  military  force  under  General  Gage  was 
sent  to  occupy  the  town  in  1768.  A  collision 
took  place  March  5,  1770,  between  the  soldiers 
and  a  crowd  of  citizens,  in  which  three  of  the 
latter  were  killed  and  eight  wounded.  The 
"Boston  Massacre,"  as  this  was  called,  caused 
great  excitement  throughout  the  country.  In 
April,  1770,  the  government  removed  all  the 
duties  except  that  of  threepence  a  pound  on 
tea.  Combinations  were  now  formed  against 
the  importation  and  use  of  tea,  and  measures 
taken  to  prevent  its  being  either  landed  or  sold. 
At  Boston,  December  16,  1773,  a  band  of  men 
disguised  as  Indians  went  on  board  three  tea 
slups  which  had  recently  arrived  from  England, 
ana  emptied  the  tea  into  the  water.  Parliament 
thereupK>n,  in  1774,  passed  the  "Boston  Port 
Bill,"  which  closed  that  port  to  all  commerce, 
and  transferred  the  board  of  customs  to  Marble- 
head  and  the  seat  of  colonial  government  to 
Salem«  Other  represdve  bills  were  also  passed. 
On  September  5th  the  "Old  Continental  Con- 
gress" met  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  all  the 


colonies  were  represented  except  Georgia.  A 
declaration  of  rignts  was  agreed  upon,  in  which 
was  set  forth  the  claim  of  the  colonists  as  British 
subjects  to  participate  in  making  their  own  laws 
and  imposing  their  own  taxes,  and  to  the  rights 
of  trial  by  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  of  holding 
public  meetings,  and  of  petitioning  for  redress 
of  grievances.  The  maintenance  oi  a  standing 
army  in  the  colonies  without  their  consent  was 
protested  against,  as  were  eleven  acts  passed 
since  the  accession  of  George  III.  in  violation 
of  colonial  rights  and  privileges.  The  first  con- 
flict occurred,  and  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolu- 
tion was  shed,  on  April  19,  1775.  (See  Concord, 
and  Lexington.)  On  the  night  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  action  the  kin^s  governor  and  army 
found  themselves  closely  beleaguered  in  Boston. 
The  people  everywhere  rose  in  arms,  and  before 
the  close  of  summer  the  power  of  all  the  royal 
governors  from  Massachusetts  to  Geor^  was 
at  an  end.  Volunteer  expeditions  from  Vermont 
and  Connecticut,  led  by  Ethan  Allen  and  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  seized  the  important  fortresses  of 
Ticonderoga  (May  10th)  and  Crown  Point  (May 
12th).  The  second  Continental  Congress  assem- 
bled on  May  10th  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  State 
house,  now  known  as  Independence  Hall.  It 
sent  another  petition  to  the  kin^,  denying  any 
intention  of  separation  from  En^nd,  and  ask- 
ing only  for  rearess  of  grievances;  but  measures 
were  taken  to  raise  an  army,  to  equip  a  navy, 
and  to  procure  arms  and  ammunition.  The 
forces  beiore  Boston  were  adopted  as  the  Conti- 
nental army,  and  Washington  was  nominated 
and  unanimously  chosen  (June  15th)  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. Before  he  could  reach  the  seat 
of  war  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought, 
June  17th.  He  regularly  belea^ered  Boston 
till  Mareh  17,  1776,  when  the  Bntish  evacuated 
it  and  sailed  for  Halifax.  Meantime,  an  inva^ 
sion  of  Canada  under  General  Montgomery  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Montreal  and  a  repulse 
from  Quebec,  which  was  attacked  December  31, 
1775,  by  parties  led  by  Montgomery  and  Arnold. 
On  June  28,  1776,  a  British  fleet  attacked 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss  by  a  small  force  in  Fort  Sullivan  (afterward 
Fort  Moultrie),  commanded  by  Colonel  Moultrie. 
On  July  4th  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
written  by  Jefferson,  was  adopted,  and  in  this 
document  the  colonies  were  first  designated  the 
"United  States  of  America."  Soon  after  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  Washing- 
ton transferred  his  army  to  New  York.  On 
June  29th  the  late  garrison  of  Boston  arrived 
from  Halifax,  and  soon  after  other  British  troops 
from  Europe  and  from  the  South.  The  cam- 
paign began  on  Long  Island,  where,  on  August 
27th,  the  Americans  were  defeated  with  heavy 
loss,  and  forced  to  abandon  that  island,  and 
soon  after  the  city  of  New  York.  Having  fought 
another  unsuccessful  battle  at  White  Plains 
(October  28th),  Washington  earlv  in  December 
was  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  the  Delaware 
at  the  head  of  but  3,000  men.  About  the  same 
time  the  British  seized  and  held  the  island  of 
Rhode  Island.  On  the  night  of  December  25th 
Washington  cros^d  the  Delaware  in  open  boats 
with  2,400  men,  and  falling  upon  the  British 
forces  at  Trenton,  captured  about  1,000  Hessians. 
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On  Januanr  3,  1777,  he  defeated  the  enemy 
again  at  Princeton,  taking  230  prisoners.  A 
movement  threatening  Philadelphia  called  Wash- 
ington south.  In  the  battle  on  the  Brandywine, 
September  11th,  he  was  outnumbered  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  nearly  1,000 
men.  On  the  26th,  the  British  took  possession 
of  Philadelphia  without  opposition.  On  Octo- 
ber 4th,  Washington  attacked  the  British  at 
Germantown,  seven  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
but  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss;  and  soon 
afterward  both  armies  went  into  winter  quarters, 
the  Americans  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill, twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Mean- 
time, a  British  army,  7,500  strong,  besides  In- 
dians, commanded  oy  General  Buigoyne,  ad- 
vanced from  Canada^  by  Lake  Champlain,  and 
took  Ticonderoga,  Fort  Independence,  and 
Whitehall.  Strong  detachments,  which  were 
sent  to  Benmngton,  Vt.,  to  destroy  a  collection 
of  stores,  were  met  there  (August  16th)  and 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  about  200  killed  and 
600  prisoners  by  the  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire militia  led  by  General  Stark.  Burgoyne 
was  encountered  by  General  Gates,  to  whom, 
after  the  battles  of  Stillwater  (September  19th) 
and  Saratoga  (October  7th),  he  capitulated  at 
Saratoga  (October  17th)  with  his  whole  army. 
The  consequences  of  this  victonr  were  apparent 
in  the  signing,  in  February,  17/8,  of  treaties  of 
alliance  and  of  amity  and  commerce  with  France. 
The  British  evacuated  Philadelphia  in  the  night 
of  June  17th  with  more  than  17,000  men. 
Washington  pursued,  and  on  the  28th  the  two 
armies  engaged  in  battle  on  the  plains  of  Mon- 
mouth, near  Freehold,  N.  J.  The  Americans 
remained  masters  of  the  field,  while  the  British 
retreated  to  New  York.  An  atteinpt  made  in 
Aueust,  with  the  assistance  of  the  French  fleet 
imder  Count  d^Estaine,  to  drive  the  British  from 
Rhode  Island,  proved  a  failure.  On  December 
29th  the  Britisn,  havine  defeated  the  American 
forces  at  Savannah,  took  possession  of  the  city. 
In  September,  1779,  Savannah  was  besieged  by 
a  French  and  American  force,  and  on  October 
9th  an  assault  was  made  upon  it,  which  was 
repulsed  with  a  loss  to  the  allies  of  nearly  800 
men,  among  them  Casimir  Pulaski.  About  this 
time  the  British  evacuated  Rhode  Island,  to 
concentrate  their  forces  at  New  York.  One  of 
the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  war  was 
the  storming  (July  16,  1779)  of  Stony  Point  on 
the  Hudson  by  General  Wayne.  On  the  ocean, 
which  swarmed  with  American  privateers,  Paul 
Jones  chiefly  distinfi:uished  himself.  Charleston, 
S.  C,  after  a  feeble  defense  of  seveml  weeks, 
was  surrendered  to  the  British  on  May  12,  1780, 
by  General  Lincoln.  The  rest  of  South  Carolina 
nominally  submitted  to  the  royal  authority; 
but  a  guerilla  warfare  was  kept  up  by  Sumter, 
Marion,  and  other  partisan  leaders.  Congress 
sent  General  Gates  to  recover  South  Carolina. 
On  his  first  encounter  with  Comwallis  at  Cam- 
den, August  16th,  he  was  routed  with  great 
loss,  and  with  the  remnant  of  his  force  fled  to 
North  Carolina.  Early  in  September  Comwallis 
marched  into  North  Carolina,  where,  on  October 
7th,  at  King's  Mountain,  a  detachment  from 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  900  militia, 
who  killed  and  captured  upward  of  1,100  of  the 


enemy.  Comwallis  withdrew  to  South  Carolina; 
On  July  10th,  a  French  fleet  arrived  at  Newport, 
brinj^ng  the  Count  de  Rochambeau  and  o,000 
soldiers.  In  September  a  treasonable  plot 
schemed  by  Amold  was  discovered.  The  prin- 
cipal military  operations  of  1781  were  in  the 
south,  where  Greene  had  superseded  Gates. 
At  the  Cowpens,  S.  C,  on  January  17th,  General 
Morgan  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  British 
under  Colonel  Tarleton.  On  March  15th,  the 
British  gained  a  victory  at  Guilford  Court  House, 
N.  C,  but  drew  from  it  no  advantage:  and  on 
September  8th  occurred  the  drawn  battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  which  nearly  terminated  the 
war  in  South  Carolina.  Comwallis,  having  ad- 
vanced into  Virginia  in  April,  was  opposed  by 
Lafayette,  Wayne,  and  Steuben,  and  fortified 
himself  at  Yorktown.  Meanwhile,  the  American 
army  xmder  Washington  and  the  French  army 
of  Rochambeau  had  formed  a  junction  on  the 
Hudson.  The  allied  army  arrived  before  York- 
town  September  28,  1781,  and  began  a  reunilar 
siege,  which  lasted  till  October  19tn,  when  Uom- 
waTlis  surrendered  with  his  whole  force  of  7.247 
men,  besides  840  sailors;  106  guns  were  taken. 
This  victory  substantially  terminated  the  con- 
test. A  preliminary  trea^  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Paris,  November  30, 1782,  by  Franklin,  Adams, 
Jay,  and  Laurens.  On  September  3,  1783,  a 
definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Versailles,  by 
which  the  United  States  were  formally  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and 
inaependent.  New  York,  the  last  position  held 
by  tne  British  on  our  coast,  was  evacuated  No- 
vember 25,  1783.  On  June  12,  1776,  while  the 
resolution  of  independence  was  xmder  considera- 
tion in  Congress,  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
colony  was  created  to  draft  a  form  of  confedera- 
tion, and  the  articles  reported  by  it  were  adopted 
November  15,  1777.  Having  been  ratified  by 
all  the  States,  they  went  into  effect  on  Bfarch  1, 
1781.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  confederation, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  central  government 
under  it,  soon  became  widespread,  and  in  1786 
a  convention  of  delegates  from  several  States  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  recommended  the  calling  of  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  States  to 
propose  changes  in  the  articles  of  confederation. 
This  plan  was  approved  by  Congress  on  February 
21,  1787,  and  the  convention  organized  at  Phila- 
delphia on  May  25th,  by  the  choice  of  Washing- 
ton as  president.  It  remained  in  session  xintil 
September  17th,  when  it  adjoumed  after  adopt- 
ing the  Constitution.  All  the  States  were  repre- 
sented except  Rhode  Island.  Having  been  rati- 
fied by  the  requisite  number  of  States,  the  Con- 
stitution went  into  effect  on  March  4,  1789.  At 
the  first  election  Washington  was  chosen  presi- 
dent and  John  Adams  vice-president,  and  Wash- 
ington was  inaugurated  in  New  York  on  April 
30th.  In  the  summer  of  1790  an  Indian  war 
broke  out  with  the  tribes  of  the  northwest,  who. 
after  inflicting  defeats  on  Generals  Harmar  and 
St.  Clair,  were  finally  auelled  by  General  Wayne, 
and  peace  was  restored  in  August.  1795.  At  the 
second  presidential  election  in  1792,  Washing^ton 
again  received  the  unanimous  votes  of  the  elec- 
toral colleges,  and  Adams  was  reelected  vice- 
president.  The  whiskey  insurrection  a^^nst  an 
unpopular  excise  law  in  1794  threw  Western 
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•Pennsylvania  into  confusion,  but  was  energet- 
ically suppressed  by  the  president.  Two  parties 
had  sprung  up,  the  Federalists,  supporters  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  was,  and  the  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  who  desired  to  limit  the  federal 
power.  The  Republicans  were  active  in  their 
sympathy  for  the  French  Republic.  At  the 
third  presidential  election  (1796)  the  Federalists, 
among  whom  Alexander  Hamilton  was  promi- 
nent, supported  John  Adams  and  the  Republi- 
cans Thomas  Je£ferson.  Adams,  who  received  i 
seventy-one  electoral  votes,  was  chosen  president  j 
while  Jefferson,  who  received  sixtv-eight,  the  i 
next  highest  number,  became,  by  the  ODnstitu- 
tion  as  it  then  was,  the  vice-president.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  administration  the  relations 
with  France  were  threatening,  and  envoys  were 
sent  to  adjust  the  difficulties;  but  the  French 
Government  refused  to  receive  them.  This  ex- 
cited great  indignation  in  the  United  States,  and 
Congress  made  preparations  for  war.  The  meas- 
Bures  adopted  were  not  without  effect.  A  fresh 
embassy  was  sent,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  1800.  During  the  troubles  with  France  two 
acts  were  passed  by  Congress,  known  as  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws:  the  first,  which  was  lim- 
ited to  two  years,  empowering  the  president  to 
order  aliens  who  were  conspiring  against  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  to  quit  the  country; 
the  other,  which  was  to  remain  in  force  till 
March  4,  1801,  providing  among  other  things 
for  the  punishment  by  fine  and  imprisonment  of 
seditious  libels,  upon  the  government.  These 
laws  be<;ame  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  were 
bitteriy  denounced  as  harsh  and  unconstitutional. 
They  contributed  largel>[  to  the  dissatisfaction 
with  Mr.  Adam's  administration,  which  led  in 
the  next  presidential  election  to  the  success  of 
the  Republican  candidates,  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
each  of  whom  received  seventy-three  votes. 
The  tie  threw  the  election  into  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where,  on  the  thirty-sixth  bal- 
lot, Jefferson  was  chosen  president  and  Burr 
vice-president.  This  contest  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  twelfth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, requiring  the  electors  to  designate  which 
person  is  voted  for  as  president  and  which  as 
vice-president.  Jefferson's  administration  for 
the  most  part  was  marked  by  vigor  and  enlight- 
ened views,  and  in  1804  he  was  reelected,  with 
George  Clinton  as  vice-president.  The  vast  ter- 
ritory then  called  Louisiana  was  purchased  from 
France  in  1803.  A  war  with  Tripoli,  ended  in 
1805,  humbled  the  Barbary  pirates.  In  1806 
Aaron  Burr  secretly  organized  a  militar^r  expe- 
dition, chiefly  in  the  western  States,  which  led 
to  his  arrest  and  trial  at  Richmond  in  1807,  on  a 
charge  of  attempting  to  dismember  the  Union 
and  to  establish  an  independent  dominion  west 
of  the  Alleghanies ;  but  no  overt  act  being  proved 
a^inst  him,  he  was  acquitted.  The  relations 
with  Great' Britain  began  m  1805  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  unfriendly  acts  of  that  power  directed 
against  American  conmierce,  and  py  the  exercise 
of  the  asserted  right  to  search  American  vessels 
for  suspected  deserters  from  her  navjr.  In  1806, 
an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  certain  articles  of  British  pn^uction.  In  1807 , 
Congress  laid  an  embargo,  which  prohibited  the 
departure  from  American  ports  of  vessels  bound 


for  foreign  countries.  This  measure  was  vehem- 
ently denounced  by  the  Federal  party,  and  was 
repealed  in  1809.  In  the  presidential  election  of 
1808  the  Republican  candidates,  James  Madison 
for  president  and  George  Clinton  for  vice-presi- 
dent, were  elected.  Congress  continued  the  non- 
importation system.  A  long  negotiation  was 
carried  on  with  the  English  Government  without 
result,  and  on  June  18,  1812,  war  was  declared 
against  Great  Britain.  In  the  siunmer  of  1811, 
hostilities,  excited  as  was  alleged  by  British  emis- 
saries, were  begun  bv  the  Indian  tribes  north  of 
the  Ohio  imder  the  lead  of  Tecumseh.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory, 
defeated  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe 
River,  November  7,  1811.  The  campaign  of 
1812  closed  with  little  or  no  credit  to  the  .£neri- 
can  arms  on  land,  the  principal  event  being  the 
surrender  of  Detroit  (August  16th)  bv  the  Ameri- 
can General  Hull  to  General  Brock.  But  the 
navy  achieved  a  series  of  brilliant  victories, 
which  were  followed  by  others  during  the  suc- 
ceeding years  of  the  war.  The  campaign  of  1813 
was  marked  by  alternate  successes  and  reverses. 
The  principal  events  were  the  defeat  of  General 
Winchester  at  the  River  Raisin  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  the  capture  of  York  (now  Toronto) 
and  of  Fort  Geonie  m  Canada  by  the  Americans, 
the  repulse  of  a  British  attack  on  Sackett's  Har- 
bor, and  the  defeat  of  the  British  and  Indians 
near  Thames  River,  Canada,  by  General  Harri- 
son, Tecumseh  being  slain.  On  Lake  Erie,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  a  British  fleet  of  six  vessels  was 
captured  after  a  severe  contest  by  Lieutenant 
O.  H.  Perry.  On  July  5,  1814,  the  British  were 
defeated  at  Chippewa  by  General  Brown,  and  on 
the  25th  at  Bndgewater  or  Lundy's  Lane  by 
Generals  Brown  and  Winfield  Scott.  On  Sep- 
tember 11th  the  United  States  fleet,  under  Com- 
modore Macdonough,  totally  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  on  Lake  Champlain;  and  on  the  same 
day  the  British  army,  which  had  invaded  New 
York  and  laid  siege  to  Plattsbureh,  retreated  to 
Canada.  In  August,  a  British  fleet  arrived  in 
the  Chesapeake  with  an  army  of  5,000  men  com- 
manded oy  General  Ross,  who  marched  on 
Washington,  and,  after  putting  to  flight  the 
militia  at  Bladensbui^g,  took  possession  of  the 
federal  citv  on  the  24tn,  and  burned  the  capitol, 
the  presicfent's  house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. On  the  next  day  the  British  retired  to 
their  ships,  and  on  September  12th-13th  attacked 
Baltimore,  where  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
citizens,  and  General  Ross  was  killed.  After 
protracted  negotiations  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  at  Ghent,  December  24,  1814,  which  pro- 
vided for  the  mutual  restoration  of  all  territory 
taken  during  the  war.  Nothing  was  said  of  the 
impressment  of  American  seamen,  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  war,  but  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued. Before  the  news  of  peace  could  cross 
the  Atlantic,  a  British  army,  12,000  strong,  was 
defeated  at  New  Orleans  (January  8,  1815)  by 
fewer  than  5,000  men  under  General  Jackson. 
In  the  same  year  Commodore  Decatur  compelled 
the  rulers  of  Alters,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  to  make 
indenmity  for  former  outrages,  and  to  agree  to 
abstain  from  depredations  on  American  com- 
merce. The  presidential  election  of  1812  had 
resulted  in  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Madison.    El- 
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brid^  Gerry  was  chosen  vice-president.  At  the 
presidential  election  of  1816  James  Monroe  of 
Virginia,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York, 
Democrats,  were  elected  president  and  vice- 
president,  respectively.  Monroe's  administra- 
tion began  under  very  favorable  circumstances. 
Party  distinctions  had  so  nearly  disappeared, 
that  Democrats  and  Federalists  combined  to 
simport  the  government.  He  was  reelected  in 
1^0  by  all  the  electoral  votes  except  one. 
Daniel  D.  Tompkins  was  reelected  vice-president. 
The  main  event  of  Monroe's  administration  was 
the  Missouri  controver^,  by  which,  for  the  first 
time,  the  country  was  clisastrouslv  divided  upon 
the  slaverer  question.  In  the  session  of 
1818-19  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  au- 
thorizing the  Territory  of  Missouri  to  form  a 
constitution,  whereupon  James  Tallmadge  of  New 
York  moved  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
insert  a  clause  prohibiting  any  further  introduc- 
tion of  slaves,  and  nuntine  freedom  to  the  chil- 
dren of  those  already  in  tne  Territory  on  their 
attainmg  the  age  of  25.  This  motion  was  car- 
ried, but  the  Senate  refused  to  concur.  In  the 
session  of  1819-20  the  debate  was  lone  and  acri- 
monious. The  Senate  sent  to  the  House  the 
Missouri  bill  with  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
that  State  struck  out,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
it  should  not  thereafter  be  tolerated  north  of 
latitude  36°  3(y.  This  Gompromise  was  at  length 
agreed  to.  The  other  great  event  of  Mr.  Mon- 
roe's administration  was  the  recognirion  (1822) 
of  the  Spanish  American  republics,  which  had 
declared  and  maintained  their  independence  for 
several  years.  In  1823  the  president  in  his  an- 
nual message  put  forth  a  declaration,  famous  as 
the  '*  Monroe  Doctrine,"  in  which  it  was  an- 
nounced that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean governments  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  would  be  considered 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safetv  of  the  United 
States.  In  1819,  Florida  had  been  ceded  by 
Spain.  In  the  presidential  election  of  1824  none 
of  the  four  candidates  (Andrew  Jackson,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  Henry 
Clay)  nad  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and 
Adams  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. John  C.  Calhoun  had  been  elected  vice- 
president  by  the  electoral  colleges.  Adam's  ad- 
ministration was  remarkable  for  order,  method, 
and  economy,  but  party  spirit  was  higher  than 
it  had  been  for  many  years.  At  the  election  of 
1828  General  Jackson  was  chosen  president, 
while  John  C.  Calhoun  was  reelected  vice-presi- 
dent. In  his  first  annual  message  (December, 
1829)  the  president  took  strons  ground  against 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States 
bank,  as  not  being  authorized  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Congress,  in  1832,  passed  a  bill  to  re- 
charter  it,  but  Jackson  vetoed  it ;  and  the  char- 
ter expired  bv  limitation  in  1836.  The  com- 
mereial  part  of  the  community  generally  took  the 
side  of  tne  bank,  and  the  party  formed  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  president  assumed  the  name  of 
Whigs,  while  his  supporters  adhered  to  the  old 
name  of  Democrats.  In  1832  arose  the  so-called 
nullification  movement  in  South  Carolina,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  tariff  acts  of  that  year  and  of  1828. 
A  State  convention  held  in  November  declared 
these  acts  unconstitutional  and,  therefore,  null 


and  void,  and  proclaimed  that  any  attempt  by 
the  General  Government  to  collect  duties  m  the 
port  of  Charleston  would  be  resisted  by  force  of 
arms,  and  would  produce  the  secession  of  South 
Carolina  from  the  Union.  Jackson  had  just 
been  reelected  for  a  second  term,  while  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  chosen  vice-president.  The 
firmness  of  the  president  gave  an  effectual  check 
to  the  incipient  rebellion,  and  the  affair  was 
finally  settled  by  a  proposition  brought  forward 
in  Congress  by  Henry  Clay,  the  leading  cham- 
pion of  the  protective  system^  for  the  m9difica- 
tion  of  the  tariff  by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
obnoxious  duties.  Other  events  of  Jackson's 
administration  were  the  removal  of  the  public 
funds  from  the  United  States  bank,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  national  bank  and  the  be^nning, 
toward  the  close  of  1835,  of  a  war  with  the 
Seminole  Indians  in  Florida.  In  the  presidential 
contest  of  1836,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Democrats,  was  elected.  No  can- 
didate having  been  elected  vice-president,  Rich- 
ard M.  John^n  was  chosen  by  the  Senate.  The 
new  administration  began  under  most  untoward 
cireumstances.  Within  two  months  after  the 
inauguration  the  mercantile  failures  in  the  city 
of  New  York  alone  amounted  to  more  than 
$100,000,000.  The  war  with  the  Seminoles  was 
not  ended  till  1842.  At  the  election  in  1840, 
Harrison  and  Tyler,  the  Whig  candidates  for 
president  and  vice-president,  were  chosen.  Gen- 
eral Harrison  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1841, 
and  died  on  April  4th.  The  presidential  office 
devolved  on  John  Tyler,  who  soon  developed  a 
policy  in  relation  to  a  national  bank  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Democratic 
party  than  with  those  of  the  Whigs.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  in  1842  with  Great  Britain  by 
Daniel  Webster  for  the  settlement  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary.  The  Texas  question  (see 
Texas)  became  the  prominent  issue  in  the  presi- 
dential contest  of  1844,  the  Democratic  party 
supporting  and  the  Whigs  opposing  annexation. 
The  Democratic  candidates,  James  K.  Polk  for 
president  and  George  M.  Dallas  for  vice-presi- 
dent, were  elected  over  Henry  Clay  and  Theo- 
dore Frelinghuysen.  Joint  resolutions  for  an- 
nexing Texas  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
were  signed  by  President  Tyler  March  1,  1845, 
which  led  to  a  war  with  Mexico  in  1846.  Gen- 
eral Zachary  Taylor  defeated  the  Mexicans  at 
Palo  Alto  May  8th^  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  May 
9th,  at  Monterey  in  September,  and  at  Buena 
Vista  February  23,  1847.  General  Scott  landed 
,  near  Vera  Cruz  on  March  9th  with  about  12,000 
men,  immediately  besieged  that  city,  which  sur- 
,  rendered  before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  en- 
tered the  city  of  Mexico  on  September  14th, 
]  after  a  series  of  hard-fought  and  uniformly  suc- 
cessful battles.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  nego- 
tiated at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848, 
by  which  Mexico  granted  to  the  United  States 
the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  boundary,  and 
ceded  New  Mexico  and  California.  The  Oregon 
dispute  with  Great  Britain,  which  claimed  the 
whole  region,  while  the  United  States  claimed 
as  far  north  as  latitude  54®  40*,  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  1846,  which  adopted  the  boimdaiy 
of  the  parallel  of  49®,  with  a  modification  giving 
to  Great  Britain  the  whole  of  Vancouver  Island. 
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In  the  Democratic  National  convention  of  1848, 
Lewifi  Cass  was  nominated  for  president,  and 
William  O.  Butler  for  vice-president.  By  the 
Whig  convention  Zachary  Taylor  and  Millard 
Fillmore  were  nominated.  The  question  of 
slavery  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  political 
combinations  of  this  period.  In  1846,  during 
the  Mexican  War,  a  bill  being  before  Congress 
authorizing  the  president  to  use  $2,000,000  in 
negotiating  a  peace,  David  Wilmot,  a  Demo- 
cratic representative  from  Pennsylvania,  moved 
to  add  tnereto  a  proviso  prohibiting  slavery  in 
any  territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  This  pro- 
viso was  adopted  in  the  House,  nearly  all  the 
members  from  the  free  States  voting  for  it,  but 
failed  in  the  Senate  from  want  of  time.  Several 
delegates  seceded  from  both  the  Whig  and  Dem- 
ocratic conventions  of  1848,  on  the  failure  of 
thoae  bodies  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  proviso.  These,  with  the  Liberty 
rty,  formed  in  1840,  organized  a  free-soil  or 
ree  Democratic  party,  and  Biartin  Van  Buren 
was  nominated  for  president  and  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  vice-president.  Van  Buren  and 
Adams  received  at  the  election,  in  November,  a 
popular  vote  of  291,263,  but  secured  no  electoral 
Tote.  Taylor  and  Fillmore  were  elected.  The 
application  in  1850  of  California  for  admission 
as  a  State  roused  the  slavery  controversy,  and 
the  difficulty  was  complicated  by  the  application 
of  New  Mexico  for  admission,  and  by  a  claim 
brought  forward  by  Texas  to  a  western  line  of 
boundary  which  would  include  a  large  portion 
of  New  Mexico.  Finally,  a  conopromise  was  pro- 
posed by  Henry  Clay  in  the  Senate  as  a  nnal 
settlement  of  the  whole  Question  of  slavery,  and 
after  a  long  discussion  the  result  aimed  at  was 
attained  by  separate  acts,  which  provided  for: 

(1)  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State; 

(2)  Territorial  Governments  for  New  Mexico  and 
Utah  without  excluding  slavery,  but  leaving  its 
exclusion  or  admission  to  the  local  population ; 
i3)  the  settlement  of  the  Texas  boundary  ques- 
tion; (4)  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  (5)  the  enactment  of  a 
stringent  law  for  the  arrest  and  return  of  fugitive 
slaves.  Preadent  Taylor  died  July  9,  1850,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  vice-president,  Millard 
FiUmore.  The  whole  weight  of  his  administra- 
tion was  given  to  the  support  of  the  compromise 
measures.  The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion of  1852  nominated  for  president  Franklin 
Rcrce  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  known  to 
hold  opinions  satisfactory  to  the  South  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  William  R.  Kinc  of  Ala- 
baina  for  vice-president.  The  Whig  National 
Convention  nominated  for  president  General 
Wlnfield  Scott,  and  for  vice-president  William 
A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina.  The  National 
Convention  of  the  Free-soil  party  nominated 
John  P.  Hale  for  president,  and  George  W.  Julian 
for  vio^president.  Pierce  and  King  were  elected. 
The  passage  in  1854  of  a  bill  for  the  on^niza- 
tion  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
by  which  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act  of  1^0 
was  repealed,  roused  great  excitement  and  in- 
dignation in  the  free  States.  The  struggle  in 
Kansas  between  the  anti-slavery  and  pro-slavery 
parties  (see  Kansas)  and  the  assault  by  Broolcs 
on  Sumner  (see  Sumner,  Charles)  added  to  the 


i  feeling.    Preparatory  to  the  presidential  canvass 

I  of  1856  the  Kepublican  party  was  formed,  which 
absorbed  the  entire  Free-sod  party,  the  greater 

I  part  of  the  Whig  party,  and  considerable  acces- 
sions from  the  Democratic.    That  portion  of  the 

,  Whig  party  opposed  to  anti-slaveiy  measures 

'  was  merged,  especially  at  the  South,  in  an  organ- 
ization called  tne  American  party,  from  its  oppo- 
sition to  forei^  influence^  and  particularly  to 
Roman  Cathohc  influence,  m  our  political  affairs, 
but  popularly  known  as  the  ''lCnow-Nothin£ 
Party  "  from  the  secrecy  of  its  or^nization  and 
the  reticence  of  its  members.  This  party  nomi- 
nated Millard  Fillmore  for  president,  and  An- 
drew J.  Donelson  of  Tennessee  for  vice-president. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  nominated 
James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania  for  president, 
and  John  C.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky  for  vice- 
president.  The  Repubncan  National  Conven- 
tion nominated  John  C.  Fremont  of  California 
for  president,  and  William  L.  Dayton  of  New 

j  Jersey  for  vice-president.  Buchanan  and  Breck- 
enridge  were  elected.  The  chief  interest  of  Mr. 
Buchanan's  administration  centered  around  the 
slavery  controversy.  A  constitution  for  Kansas 
framed  at  Lecompton  in  1857  was  laid  before 
Con^^ress  in  the  session  of  1857-58,  and  its  dis- 
cussion resulted  in  a  schism  in  the  Democratic 
Carty,  and  eventually  in  its  division  into  two 
odies,  one  of  which  looked  upon  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  as  its  leader,  while  the  other  supported 
Breckenridge  for  the  presidency.  The  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  met  at  Charleston, 

I  April  23,  1860,  and  a  controversy  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  immediately  arose.     A  non-committal 

glatform   having  been   adopted,    most   of   the 
outhem  delegates  withdrew  and  adopted  a  plat- 
I  form  of  their  own,  denying  the  right  of  Congress 
i  to  interfere  with,  and  asserting  its  duty  to  pro- 
i  tect,  slavery  in  tne  Territories.    The  convention 
adjourned  May  3d,   reassembled  in  Baltimore 
I  June  18th,  and  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
of  Illinois  for  president,  and  Benjamin  Fitzpat- 
rick  of  Alabama  for  vice-president.    The  latter 
afterward  declined,  and  Herschel  V.  Johnson  of 
Georgia  was  substituted.     A  convention  called 
by  the  seceding  delegates  convened  at  Baltimore 
on  Jime  23d,  and  nominated  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge for  president,  and  Joseph  Lane  of  Oregon 
:  for  vice-president.    The  **  Constitutional  Union  " 
'  party,  composed  mainly  of  the  American  party, 
I  nominated  for  president  John  Bell  of  Tennessee, 
I  and  for  vic^resident  Eklward  Everett  of  Massa- 
1  chusetts.    Tne  Republican  National  Convention 
I  assembled  at  Chicago  on  May  16th,  and  nomi- 
nated for  president  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illinois, 
'  and    for    vice-president    Hannibal    Hamlin    of 
I  Maine.     In   the   election,    November  6th,    Mr. 
'  Lincoln  received  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the 
I  free  States  (except  three  in  New  Jersey),  180, 
I  and  was  elected.     Mr.  Bell  received  the  votes  of 
,  Virginia,   Kentucky,   and  Tennessee,   39;    Mr. 
Dou^as  the  9  votes  of  Missouri  and  3  from  New 
Jersey;  and  the  remaining  Southern  States  cast 
their  72  electoral  votes  for  Breckenridge.     A 
convention  was  at  once  called  in  South  Carolina, 
and  on  December  20th  unanimously  adopted  an 
ordinance  of  secession  from  the  Union.    Before 
I  the  end  of  May,  1861,  eleven  States  had  passed 
I  ordinances  of  secession  (South  Carolina,  Missis- 
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sippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Geor:^a,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North 
Carolina).  On  February  4th  a  Congress  met  at 
Montgomery  Ala.,  and  framed  a  constitution  for 
the  "  Uonfederate  States  of  America."  Jefiferson 
Davis  of  Mississippi  was  chosen  president,  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia  vice-presi- 
dent. After  governmental  organization,  the  first 
warlike  act  was  the  bombarament  by  the  Con- 
federates of  Fort  Sumter,  which  surrendered 
April  13,  1861.  On  July  21st  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  near  Manassas  Junction,  Va., 
the  first  of  any  magnitude  during  the  war,  in 
which  the  Union  forces  under  General  McDowell 
were  defeated  by  the  Confederates  under  Gei|- 
eral  Beauregard,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  to 
Washington.  Soon  after  General  McClellan, 
who  ha3  cleared  West  Virginia  of  Confederate 
troops,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of 
the  JPotomac.  On  August  10th,  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Wilson's  Creek,  near  Springfield,  Mo., 
between  the  Confederates  under  General  Mc- 
Culloch  and  the  Federab  under  General  Lyon, 
who  fell.  This  was  followed  by  a  varying  and 
indecisive  warfare  in  that  State.  On  August 
29th,  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  N.  C,  were 
taken  by  General  Butler  and  Commodore  String- 
ham:  and  on  November  7th,  Port  Royal,  S.  C., 
by  Commodore  Du  Pont  and  General  T.  W. 
Sherman.  On  October  2 1st,  a  portion  of  General 
Stone's  command,  having  crossed  the  Potomac 
at  Ball's  Bluff,  about  midway  between  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Washington,  was  defeated  by  the 
Confederate  General  Evans,  with  a  loss  of  1,000 
out  of  1,900  men.  On  February  6,  1862,  the 
Federal  Commodore  Foote,  with  a  fleet  of  gun- 
boats from  Cairo,  reduced  Fort  Henry  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tennessee  River  in  Tennessee ; 
and  on  the  16th  Fort  Donelson,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Cumberland,  surrendered  with  about 
13,000  men  to  General  Grant.  The  Confeder- 
ates imder  McCulloch  and  others,  just  driven  out 
of  Missouri,  were  defeated  at  Pea  Ridge,  Ark., 
March  7th-8th.  In  the  night  of  April  7tn,  Island 
No.  Ten  in  the  Mississippi,  a  few  miles  above 
New  Madrid,  Mo.,  surrendered,  after  a  series  of 
operations  by  General  Pope  and  Commodore 
Foote,  lasting  over  a  month.  The  Federal  fleet 
was  now  enabled  to  proceed  down  the  river  as 
far  as  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  receiving  the  surrender 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  6th.  The  battle  of 
Shiloh,  Miss.,  raged  two  days  (April  6th  and  7th), 
when  the  Confederates  under  Beauregard  fell 
back  to  Corinth,  leaving  the  field  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Union  army  under  Generals  Buell 
and  Grant.  Corinth  was  evacuated  after  some 
operations  against  it  under  General  Halleck. 
Ml  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  capture 
of  New  Orleans  toward  the  close  of  April  by 
naval  and  land  forces  under  Captain  Farragut 
and  General  Butler.  Early  in  the  year  Roanoke 
Island,  New  Berne,  Beaufort,  Washington,  Ply- 
mouth, and  other  places  on  the  coast  of  North 
CaroUna  were  occupied  by  the  Federals.  On 
April  nth.  Fort  Pulaski,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Savannah  River,  was  reduced.  Toward  the  end 
of  August  the  Confederate  General  Bragg  started 
on  an  invasion  of  Kentucky  from  East  Tennes- 
see. He  captured  Richmond,  Lexington,  and 
Munfordsville,    and    on    October    1st    entered 


Frankfort.  The  Union  forces  under  General 
Buell  moving  against  him,  he  slowly  retreated 
to  Perryville,  where,  on  the  8th.  a  severe  battle 
was  fought.  During  the  succeeding  night  Bragg 
continued  his  retreat,  and  passed  into  East  Ten- 
nessee. About  the  end  of  September  the  Con- 
federates under  Generals  Price  and  Van  Dom 
advanced  a^inst  Corinth,  Miss.,  now  defended 
by  General  Kosecrans.  Their  assaults  (October 
3a,  4th)  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  General 
Rosecrans,  having  superseded  Buell,  moved  into 
Tennessee,  and  marched  upon  Murfreesboro, 
where  Brag^s  forces  were  concentrated,  reach-' 
ing  Stone  Slver  near  that  place  on  December  29 
and  30th.  Here  bloody  engagements  occurred 
December  31,  1862,  and  January  2,  1863,  which 
resulted  in  Bragg's  retreat.  Still  greater  ope- 
rations took  place  on  the  eastern  theater  of  the 
war.  Brisk  nghting  occurred  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  (March-June),  with  decided  advantage 
on  the  whole  to  the  Confederate  General  Jackson 
over  Banks,  Fremont,  and  others.  About  April 
1,  1862,  General  McClellan  transferred  his  forces 
to  Fortress  Monroe,  near  which  a  remarkable 
naval  duel  had  taken  place  (at  Hampton  Roads) 
and  began  a  movement  upon  Richmond  up  the 
peninsula  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers, 
nghting  at  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Seven  Pines 
Fair  Oaks,  and  Mechanicsvillej  and,  during 
a  retrograde  movement  to  Hamson's  Landing 
on  the  James,  at  Cold  Harbor,  Savage's  Station, 
Frazier's  Farm,  and,  finally  (July  Ist),  at  Mal- 
vern Hill.  About  the  midcUe  of  August  his  army 
was  transferred  to  the  Potomac.  The  Confed- 
erate army,  comtnanded  by  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  who  nad  succeeded  J.  E.  Johnston,  had 
retired  to  Richmond,  to  assume  the  offensive 
a^inst  Washington.  On  August  9th  an  inde- 
cisive battle  was  fought  by  General  Bajiks 
against  Jackson  at  Cedar  Moimtain;  and  on 
August  29th  and  30th  occurred  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  between  the  Union  army  under 
Pope  and  the  Confederate  forces  under  Jackson 
and  Longstreet,  in  which  the  latter  had  the 
advantage.  Lee  moved  to  the  Potomac  above 
Washington  and  crossed  into  Maryland.  Jack- 
son captured  Harper's  Ferry  with  11,500  men. 
McClellan,  advancing  to  meet  Lee,  found  him 
on  September  15th  strongly  posted  across  Antie- 
tam  Creek  near  Sharpsburg,  where,  on  the  two 
following  days,  a  bloody  battle  was  foueht.  In 
the  night  of  the  18th,  Lee  retreated  into  Virgioia. 
McClellan  crossed  the  Potomac  about  November 
Ist.  On  the  7th  he  was  superseded  by  General 
Bumside,  who  moved  down  the  Rappahannock 
to  Fredericksburg.  Lee  had  made  a  parallel 
movement  down  the  south  bank  and  strongly 
intrenched  himself  on  the  bluffs  behind  the  town. 
On  December  13th,  Bumside  crossed  the  river 
and  made  repeated  attacks  on  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, but  was  repulsed  with  great  daughter,  and 
on  the  15th  returned  to  the  north  bank.  On 
Januarv  26,  1863,  Bumside  was  superseded  by 
General  Joseph  Hooker.  About  tne  close  of 
April  Hooker  oegan  to  cross  the  Rappahannock, 
and  concentrated  his  forces  at  ChancellorsvUle, 
where  a  bloody  engagement  ensued.  May  2d-4th, 
in  which  the  Union  army  was  worsted  by  the 
forces  under  Lee,  Hooker  recrossing  to  the  north 
side  of  the  river.    General  Jackson  was  mortally 
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wounded.  About  the  beginning  of  June,  Lee  |  General  Price  with  a  conmderable  force  made  a 
again  assumed  the  offensive.  The  main  body  of  I  raid  through  Missouri.  In  Virginia,  General 
the  Confederate  army  crossed  the  Potomac  above  I  Grant,  who  had  received  the  chief  conunand  of 
Harper's  Ferrv,  June  24th-25th,  and  march-  |  the  Union  armies,  began  on  May  4th  to  cross  the 
ing  across  Maryland  enter^  Pennsvlvania.  i  Rapidan  and  advance  into  the  ''Wilderness." 
Hooker  moved  north,  so  as  to  cover  Washington,  j  Here  (May  6th  and  6th)  and  at  Spottsylvania 
and  on  the  26th  crossed  the  Potomac  about  half  i  Court  House  near  by  (May  8th-21st)  followed  a 
way  between  Washington  and  Harper's  Ferry,  series  of  sanguinary  engagements,  which  baffled 
On  the  28th  he  was  succeeded  by  General  Meade.  I  the  direct  adVance.  Grant  then  advanced  bv  a 
The  latter  advanced  into  Pennsylvania,  and  on  i  succession  of  flank  movements  to  the  Chicka- 
July  1st,  2d,  and  3d  the  two  armies  met  in  the  hominy,  where,  on  June  3d,  he  suffered  a  dis- 
great  battle  of  Gettysbui^,  which  ended  in  the  I  astrous  check  in  the  second  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
aiscomfiture  of  the  Confederate  armv.  On  the  I  bor.  On  the  12th,  having  determined  to  attack 
4tli,  Lee  began  his  retreat,  and  on  the  13th  re-  I  Richmond  from  the  soutn,  he  b^an  to  move, 
crossed  the  Potomac.  Meade  crossed  on  the  |  crossing  the  Chickahominy  below  Lee's  position, 
18th,  and  reached  Warrenton  on  the  25th,  { and  enectine  the  passage  of  the  James,  June 
where  he  was  soon  confronted  by  Lee  on  the  1 14th- 15th.  Lee  thereupon  retired  within  the  in- 
other  ^de  of  the  Rappahannock.  In  the  west  i  trenchments  covering  Richmond.  On  the  15th 
important  operations  had  taken  place  under  <  and  16th  a  part  of  the  Union  forces  unsuccess- 
(j^ierals  Grant  and  Sherman  acainst  Vicksburg.  |  fully  assailea  Petersburg,  and  on  the  19th  Grant 
doee  pressed,  on  July  3d,  General  Pember-  began  a  regular  siege.  An  invasion  of  Mary- 
ton  surrendered  that  Confederate  stronghold, .  land  under  General  Early  in  July,  which  threat- 
with  27,000  men,  to  General  Grant,  who,  on  the  ened  Washington,  failed,  and  lea  to  operations 
4th,  occupied  the  city.  The  result  of  this  eam-  '  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  in  which  General 
paign  rent  the  Confederacy  in  twain,  and  de- '  Sheridan  nearly  destroyed  Early's  forces  at 
cided  its  fate.  Port  Hudson,  La.,  on  the  Mis- 1  Winchester.  (5n  May  5,  1864,  (jeneral  W.  T. 
assppi,  surrendered  after  a  siege  to  General  Sherman  started  from  Chattanooga  on  his  cam- 
Banks,  July  8th.  Rosecrans  remained  auietlv  |  paign  against  Atlanta,  in  which  he  was  ably 
at  Murfreesboro  till  June  23,  1863,  when  ne  ad- ;  opposed  by  Johnston,  and  vainly  assailed  by 
vanced,  forcing  Bragg  to  retreat  to  Chattanooga,  his  successor  in  conmiand.  General  Hood.  At- 
wfaich  was  occupiecTb^r  a  detachment  on  Sep-  lanta  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  on 
tember  9th,  Bragg  retiring  into  Geoi^  and  September  Ist.  Near  the  middle  of  November 
posting  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicka-  he  started  for  the  coast.  Marching  through  the 
mauga  Creek,  east  of  Trenton.  Here,  Septem-  heart  of  Georgia  without  opposition,  he  reached 
bcr  19th  and  20th,  occurred  a  severe  engage-  the  vicinity  of  Savannah,  capturing  Fort  Mc- 
ment,  in  which  the  Federals  were  worsted  and  i  Allister  December  13th,  and  occupying  the  city 
feU  back  to  Chattanooga,  where  they  were  be-  |  December  21st.  On  December  15th  and  16th, 
ae^  by  Bragg.  On  October  23d,  General  Grant ,  Hood,  who  had  marched  north  with  his  army, 
amvwi  and  took  conmiand.  A  series  of  move-  !  suffered  a  bloody  repulse  before  Nashville  by 
ments  was  at  once  initiated,  which  resulted  in  I  Thomas.  An  attempt  in  December,  by  a  fleet 
driving  Bragg  from  Chattanooga  (November  j  under  Admiral  Porter  and  a  land  force  under 
25th)  and  forcing  him  to  retreat  into  Geoi^a. ,  General  Butler,  to  reduce  Fort  Fisher  at  the 
An  armv  imder  General  Bumside,  which  had  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  commanding  the 
oceupiea  Knoxville,  and  was  besieged  there  by '  approach  to  Wilmington,  N.  C,  failed;  but  on 
Lon^reet,  was  relieved  at  the  beginning  of  I  January  15,  1865,  it  was  carried  by  an  assault 
Dec«nber.  All  Tennessee  was  now  recovered.  |  under  General  Terry,  aided  by  the  fleet.  The 
In  Arkansas,  General  Steele  had  captured  Little  Federal  forces  occupied  Wilmington  on  February 
"*"■  ■       "^*       «.*«  -»        22d.    The  siege  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond 


Rock,  September  10th.  Fort  Wagner,  on  Mor- 
ris Islana  at  the  entrance  of  Charieston  Harbor, 
after  vigorously  repelling  a  heavy  assault,  had 
about  the  same  time  been  reduced  by  a  regular 


continued  till  April  3,  1865,  when,  after  Lee's 
defeat  at  Five  Forks  (March  31st,  April  1st), 
those  places  were  occupied  by  the  Federals,  hav- 


aege  under  General  Gillmore.  On  April  20,  i  ing  been  evacuated  by  Lee  during  the  preceding 
1854,  Plymouth,  N.  C,  was  compelled  to  sur-  |  night.  Grant  vigorously  pursued  the  retreating 
render  to  a  Confederate  force  under  General '  army,  and  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  on  the 
Hoke,  and  as  a  consequence  Washington,  N.  C, '  9th,  compelled  Lee  to  surrender  the  remnant  of 
was  evacuated  by  the  Federals  eight  days  later.  I  his  forces,  about  27,000  in  all,  an  event  which 
On  October  3l8t,  Plymouth  was  retaken  by  the  virtually  terminated  the  war.  On  February  1st, 
Federal  fleet.  On  April  12th  Fort  Pillow,  on  General  Sherman  started  from  Savannah  on  a 
the  Mississippi  about  forty  miles  above  Mem-  northward  movement  through  the  Carolinas, 
phis,  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Confederates  i  and  reached  Columbia  on  the  17th.  General 
under  General  Forrest,  and  many  of  its  colored  I  Hardee,  being  thus  taken  in  the  rear,  evacuated 
defenders  were  killed  after  the  capture.  In  I  Charleston,  which  was  occupied  by  a  detach- 
August,  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan,  conmianding  I  ment  of  General  Gillmore's  forces  on  the  18th, 


the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  were  reduced  by  a 
fleet  under  Admiral  Farragut,  aided  by  a  land 
force  under  General  Granger,  and  the  Confed- 
erate fleet  there  was  destroyed.  West  of  the 
MissisBippi,  the  most  important  movement  in 
1854  was  Bank's  disastrous  Red  River  campaign 
in  the  early  spring.    In  September  and  October, 


and  the  same  day  the  national  flag  was  raised 
over  Fort  Sumter.  Sherman  reached  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  C,  on  March  12th.  On  the  19th  the 
left  wing  under  Slocum  encountered  the  Con- 
f^erate  army  under  General  Johnston  at  Ben- 
tonviUe,  repelled  several  assaults,  and  on  the 
21st,  being  reinforced,  compelled  it  to  retreat 
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to  Smithfield.  covering  Raleigh.  Sherman  then 
occupied  Goldsboro,  whence  he  advanced  on 
April  10th.  Johnston  retreated  through  Ra- 
leigh, and  on  April  26th  surrendered  his  entire 
army,  then  reduced  to  about  31,000  men.  In 
the  meantime,  a  cavalry  force  under  General 
Wilson  had  swept  through  Alabama  from  the 
north,  and  passed  into  Georgia,  occupying  Selma 
on  April  2d,  Montgomery  on  the  12tn,  and 
Colimibus,  Ga.,  on  the  16th.  Mobile  was  taken 
on  April  12th  bjr  General  Canby,  aided  by  a 
fleet  under  Admiiral  Thatcher.  On  May  4th, 
General  Taylor  surrendered  the  Confederate 
forces  in  Alabama  to  General  Canby.  The  last 
fight  of  the  war  occurred  May  13th,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Texas,  between  Colonel  Barrett  (Fed- 
eral) and  General  Slaughter  (Confederate),  the 
latter  being  victorious.  The  trans-Mississippi 
army  of  the  Confederates,  the  last  in  the  field, 
was  surrendered  by  Kirby  Smith  on  May  26th. 
During  the  war  Confederate  cruisers,  mostly 
built  and  fitted  out  in  British  ports,  and  manned 
by  British  sailors,  scoured  the  ocean.  Evading 
vessels  of  war,  they  destroyed  hundreds  of  mer- 
chantmen, doing  irreparable  injury  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  Union.  The  chief  of  these  were 
the  "Alabama,"  "Chickamauga,"  "Florida," 
"Georgia,"  "Olustee,"  "Shenandoah,"  "Sum- 
ter," and  "Tallahassee."  The  "Alabama,"  the 
most  famous,  commanded  by  Raphael  Semmes, 
was  sunk  ofif  Cherbourg,  France,  June  19,  1864, 
by  the  United  States  steamer  "Kearsarge," 
conmianded  by  Captain  Winslow.  After  the 
fall  of  Richmond,  President  Davis  of  the  Con- 
federacy fled  south,  and  was  captured  at  Irwin- 
ville,  Ga.,  by  General  Wilson's  forces,  May  10, 
1865.  He  and  some  other  prominent  leaders 
were  imprisoned  for  a  time,  but  no  man  was 

Sunished  for  participation  in  the  rebellion.  The 
[ational  Republican  Convention  assembled  at 
Baltimore  on  June  7,  1864,  and  nominated 
President  Lincoln  for  reflection,  and  for  vice- 
president  Andrew  Johnson  of  Tennessee.  The 
platform  pledged  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  for  tne  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and 
favored  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery.  The  National  Democratic 
Convention  assembled  at  Chicago  on  August 
29th,  and  nominated  General  Geor^  B.  McClel- 
lan  for  president,  and  for  vice-president  George 
H.  Pendleton  of  Ohio.  The  election  took  place 
on  November  8th,  the  eleven  seceded  States  not 
participating.  McClellan  and  Pendleton  re- 
ceived the  electoral  votes  of  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware, and  Kentucky,  21;  Lincoln  and  Johnson 
received  those  of  all  the  other  States,  212,  and 
were  elected.  On  March  4,  1865,  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond inauguration  took  place.  On  April  14th  he 
was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Seward,  dangerously 
wounded  by  another  conspirator;  and  on  the 
following  day  Vice-President  Johnson  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  the  presidency.  The  ques- 
tion of  emancipation  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  administration  and  Congress.  On 
April  16,  1862,  an  act  was  passed  abolishing 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Colimibia,  and  on  June 
9th  another  act  declared  that  slavery  should  not 
thereafter  exist  in  the  Territories.  On  January 
1,  1863,  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation  de- 


claring free  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  the 
States  or  portions  of  States  then  in  rebellion. 
The  13th  amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution, declaring  that  slavery  shall  not  exist 
within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject 
to  their  control,  was  declared  adopted  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Decem- 
,  oer  18,  1865.    The  first  step  toward  the  recon- 
struction of  loyal  governments  in  the  seceded 
I  States  was  the  proclamation  of  President  Lin- 
coln of  December  8,  1863.     Under  this  scheme 
governments  were  organized  in  Louisiana  and 
Arkansas  in  the  early  part  of  1864,  and  in  Ten- 
nessee early  in  1865,  but  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  those  States  were  not  admitted 
to  Congress.    After  the  close  of  the  war  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  provisional  governors 
for  several  of  the  seceded  States.    But  Congress 
did  not  approve  this  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
I  and   senators  and   representatives  from    those 
States  were  not  adnutted.    In  June,   1866,  a 
joint  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  proposed 
the     14th    amendment    to    the    Constitution, 
extending  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  classes 
of  native  and  naturalized  persons,  guaranteeing 
the  validity  of  the  national  debt,  forbidding  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  the  Confederate  debt 
or  of  claims  for  the  loss  of  slaves,  etc.     In  July 
senators  and  representatives  were  admitted  from 
j  Tennessee,  that  State  having  ratified  the  14th 
!  amendment.     On  January  8,  1867,  an  act  was 
passed  over  President  Johnson's  veto,  confer- 
ring the  right  of  suflra^  on  colored  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  on  the  24th  a 
similar  act  became  a  law  for  the  Territories. 
The  congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  was 
developed  in  the  act  of  March  2d  and  the  sup- 
plementary acts  of  March  23d  and  July  19tn, 
each  of  which  was  passed  over  the  Prudent 's 
veto.    These  acts  declared  that  "  no  legal  State 
Governments  or  ade€|uate  protection  for  life  or 
property  now  exist  in  the  rebel  States  of  Vir- 
I  gima,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
and  Arkansas,"  and  divided  them  into  five  mili- 
I  tary  districts.    The  district  commanders  were 
'  requir^  to  make  a  registration  of  voters,  com- 
prising male  citizens  of  the  United  States  21 
'  years  old  and  upward,  without  regard  to  race, 
•  color,  or  previous  condition,  who  had  resided 
in  the  respective  States  one  year,  and  were  not 
excluded  irom  holding  oflSce  by  the  14th  amend- 
ment.   Delegates   were   to   be   elected   in   the 
several  States  by  the  registered  voters  to  con- 
i  ventions  for  framing  new  constitutions.     Only 
when  constitutions  £id  been  adopted  conferring 
the  right  of  suffrage  on  colored  persons,  and  such 
constitutions  had  been  approved  by  Congress, 
I  and    when    the    14th    amendment    had    been 
j  ratified   by  the  legislatures  of  the   respecti\'e 
I  States,  were  senators  and  representatives  to  be 
admitted.    The  conditions  of  these  acts  were 
complied  with  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
I  Georcia,  Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina  in  1868,  and  in  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
Virginia  in  1870.    But  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  legislature  of  Geor:pa  in  excluding  colored 
members  led  to  further  measures  on  the  part 
of  Congress,  and  delayed  the  final  restoration 
of  that  State  until  1870.    The  adoption  of  the 
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14th  amendment  was  proclaimed  on  July  28, 
1868.  In  February,  1869,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  the  15th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, prohibiting  the  denial  or  abridgement 
by  any  State  of  the  Union  of  the  right  to  vote 
on  account  of  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  was  passed.  Tne  difference  between 
Prudent  Johnson  and  Congress  on  the  question 
of  reconstruction  led  to  his  separation  from  the 
Republican  party,  and  to  the  passage  on  March 
2,  1867,  over  his  veto,  of  the  tenure  of  office" 
act,  which  took  from  the  President  the  power 
to  remove,  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
such  civil  officers  as  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  His  at- 
tempt to  remove  Mr.  Stanton,  secretary  of  war, 
notwithstanding  the  act,  led  to  his  unpeach- 
ment,  a  resolution  to  that  effect  passing  the 
House  of  Representatives  February  24,  1868. 
He  was  tried  before  the  Senate  and  acauitted  in 
May,  there  being  a  majority  against  nim,  but 
not  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote.  In  1867. 
Alaska  was  purchased  of  Russia.  The  National 
Reoublican  Convention  assembled  at  Chicago 
on  May  21,  1868,  and  nominated  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  for  president,  and  for  vice-president 
Schuyler  Colfax  of  Indiana.  The  National  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  assembled  at  New  York  on 
July  4th,  and  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  of 
New  York  for  president,  and  Francis  P.  Blair, 
Jr.,  of  Missoun,  for  vice-president.  The  elec- 
tion took  place  on  November  3d,  Virginia, 
Missis^ppi,  and  Texas  not  voting.  Seymour 
and  Blair  received  80  electoral  votes;  Grant 
and  Colfax  received  214,  and  were  elected.  On 
May  1,  1872,  a  convention  assembled  at  Cincin- 
nati, composed  of  persons  previously  in  sym- 
(ttthy  with  the  Republican  party,  but  now 
diffiatisfied  with  the  administration  of  President 
Grant  and  opposed  to  his  reflection.  They 
^yied  themselves  "Liberal  Repubhcans."  By 
tms  convention  Horace  Greeley  of  New  York 
was  nominated  for  president,  and  Benjamin 
Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri  for  vice-president. 
The  National  Republican  Convention  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  on  June  5th,  and  nominated 
President  Grant  for  reflection,  and  for  vice- 
msident  Henry  Wilson  of  Massachusetts.  The 
National  Democratic  Convention  assembled  at 
Baltimore  on  July  9th,  and  nominated  the  same 
candidates  and  adopted  the  same  platform  as 
the  Cincinnati  Convention.  The  election,  which 
took  place  on  November  5th,  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Grant  and  WUson,  who  each  received 
286  Sectoral  votes,  out  of  a  total  of  366.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  events  of  Grant's  admin- 
istration was  the  settlement  by  the  Treaty  of 
Washin^n  (May  8,  1871),  and  a  subsequent 
arbitration  at  Geneva,  Switzerland  (1871-2),  of 
outstanding  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  principal  (the  ''Alabama  claims'' 
Question)  related  to  the  charge  that  the  British 
(jovemment  had  failed  in  its  duties  as  a  neutral 
in  allowing  the  construction  and  fitting  out  of 
Confederate  cruisers  (the  "Alabama,"  etc.)  in 
British  ports.  The  verdict  of  the  arbitrators 
awarded  to  the  United  States  an  indemnity  of 
$15,500,000  in  gold.  The  National  Republican 
Convention  of  1876  assembled  at  C^cinnati  on 
June  14th,  and  nominated  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 


of  Ohio  for  president,  and  William  A.  Wheeler 
i  of  New  York  for  vice-president.  The  National 
Democratic  Convention,  which  assembled  at 
St.  Louis  on  June  27th,  nominated  Samuel  J. 
i  Tilden  of  New  York  for  president,  and  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks  of  Indiana  for  vice-president. 
Hayes  and  Wheeler,  although  they  received  a 
minority  of  the  popular  vote,  were  declared  by 
a  special  commission,  whose  report  was  adopted 
by  Congress  in  joint  convention,  to  have  De6n 
elected  oy  a  majority  of  one  in  the  electoral 
colleges. 

In  1876,  the  C)entennial  Exposition  was  held 
in  Philadelphia,  in  celebration  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth year  of  American  independence.    The 
exhibitors,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  numbered 
1 30,865.    The   buildings   were   of   the   grandest 
,  description,  exceeding  any  that  had   nitherto 
t  been  conceived  for  tne  purpose  of  an  interna- 
I  tional  exposition.     After  a  presidency  of  two 
I  terms  General  Grant  was  suc<^eded  by  Ruthford 
I B.  Hayes,  whose  election  was  granted  by  an 
'electoral  commission  formed  by  patriotic  com- 
promise.    At  the  following  election  (1880)  the 
I  Republicans  elected  General  Garfield,  who  was 
I  shot  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  July  2,  1881,  at  the 
I  Baltimore    and    Potomac    depot,    Washington, 
I  D.  C,  and  died  September  19, 1881.    Mr.  Arthur, 
I  the  vice-president,  became  president.     In  1885, 
I  Grover  (Jleveland,  the  first  Democrat  holding 
j  the  office  since   1861,  succeeded  as  president. 
The  Anti-polygamy  Bill,  virtually  disfranchising 
Mormons,  becmne  a  law  in  1886;  also  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Bill,  establishing  a  commission 
to  secure  uniformity  of  railroad  rates,  nationalize 
throuj|;h-route   traffic,   and   break   up   harmful 
combinations.     In   1888,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  Territories 
were  admitted  as  States.     A  bill  passed  in  1879 
prohibiting    the    immigration    of    Chinese    as 
laborers,  amended  in  1882  making  the  restriction 
to  last  for  twenty  years,  was  further  amended 
in  1888  by  taking  away  from  the  Chinese  now  or 
heretofore  in  the  country  the  privilege  of  return 
unless  they  had  previously  procured  certificates. 
President  Cleveland  retired  to  private  life  after 
^ving  a  cautious  and  prudent  administration, 
signauzed  by  patient  attention  to  details  and 
strong  assertion  of  official  prerogative.     In  1889, 
Benjamin  Harrison,  elected  by  the  Republicans, 
bcM^me  president,  the  issue  of  the  campaign 
being   Free-trade    vs.    Protection.     In    1890   a 
protective  tarifif  bill,  known  as  the  McKinley 
Act,  became  a  law.     It  increased  duties  on  115 
articles,  embracing  farm  products  and  manu- 
factures, and  decreased  those  on  190,  i.e.,  manu- 
factures established.     It  placed  sugar  on  the 
free  Ust.    The  Coinage  Act  of  1890  made  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  government  to  buv  54,000,000 
ounces  of  silver  yearly;    instead  of  coining  the 
same,  to  issue  silver  certificates  therefor.     Acts 
to  admit  Wyoming  and  Idaho  as  States  were 
passed  in  1890.     (Jn  Jime  19,  1890,  the  report 
of  the  International  American  Conference  was 
presented,  forming  the  basis  of  the  policy  of 
reciprocity  by  which  treaties  were  entered  into 
with  (jrermany,  France,  Spain,  Brazil,  and  the 
countries  of  Cientral  and  South  America.    By 
the  end  of  1892  these  treaties  b^n  to  bring 
about   an  anticipated   increase   of  trade.     An 
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application  of  the  **  Monroe  Doctrine ''  in  regard 
to  the  Sampan  ^up  of  islands  strategically  situ- 
ated in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  had  oeen  seized 
by  Germany,  resulted  in  the  condudon  of  a 
treaty  which  saved  the  absorption  of  the  islands. 
The  Berinjs;  Sea  question,  lon^  a  diplomatic 
stumbling-block  between  tne  Umted  States  and 
Great  Britain,  was,  after  skillful  diplomacy, 
referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration.  A  dangerous 
complication  with  Italy,  caused  by  the  lynching 
of  Italians  in  New  Orieans  in  1891,  was  amicably 
settled  and  friendly  relations  restored.  In 
October,  1891,  the  crew  of  the  United  States 
war- vessel  "Baltimore"  having  met  with  out- 
rageous treatment  by  the  Dolice  of  Valparaiso, 
the  government  demandea  an  apolo^  from 
Chile,  which  after  delay  was  extended,  with 
promise  of  full  reparation.  The  presidential 
election  in  1892  resulted  in  the  selection  of 
Grover  Cleveland.  President  Harrison  retired 
from  office,  March  4,  1893.  President  William 
McKinley  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1897,  and 
a  year  later,  after  a  number  of  attempts  to  allay 
the  Cuban  situation,  came  the  war  with  Spain. 
(See  Spanish- American  War.) 

A  peace  commission  (consisting  of —American : 
Hon.  William  R.  Day,  president ;   Senators,  C. 
K.  Davis.  William  P.  Frye,  Geo.  Gray;  White- 
law  Reid,  with  Prof.  J.  B.  Moore,  secretary — 
Spanish:   Senor  Montero  Rios,  president;   (gen- 
eral Cerero,   Senor  de   Villaurratia,   Senor  de ' 
Gamica,  Senor  Abarzua)  met  in  Paris  to  discuss 
the  terms  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States.    December  28,  1898,  Spain  ceded  to  the  i 
United  States  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico,  and 
Guam,  and  agreed  to  retire  from  Cuba,  accept-  i 
ing  the  offer  of  $20,000,000,  the  United  States' 
proposition. 

President  McKinley  was  inaugurated  for  the 
second  term  March  4,  1901.  He  was  assassi- 
nated September  14,  1902,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Vice-rresident  Roosevelt,  who,  after  the 
election  of  1904,  was  inaugurated  March  5,  1905, 
for  a  full  term. 

President  Roosevelt  at  once  set  about  initiat- 
ing needed  reforms  in  railroad,  corporations,  I 
and  trust  methods,  and  in  pushing  forward  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal.  In  1906, 
a  race  war  occurred  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  | 
resulting  in  the  colored  troops  stationed  there 
being  ordered  out  of  the  State,  and  in  their 
subsequent  expulsion  from  the  United  States 
army  by  order  of  the  President.  In  March,  1907, 
the  President  issued  orders  for  the  exclusion  of 
Japanese  laborers,  and  for  the  dismissal  of 
smts  against  the  San  Francisco  school  board. 
This  action  opened  the  way  for  negotiations 
between  the  governments  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States,  which  culminated,  early  in  1908. 
by  order  of  the  Japanese  Government  in  the 
complete  restraint  of  Japanese  immigration  to 
the  United  States. 

Vermont.  The  first  white  settlement 
was  made  at  Brattleboro,  in  1724,  as  a  military 
station,  by  the  Massachusetts  colonists.  It 
served  as  a  base  of  operations  during  the  French  | 
wars.  Inunigration  set  in,  and  in  1768.  124 1 
townships  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Went- 
worth,  of  New  Hampshire,  by  which  colony 
the  fee  and  jurisdiction  of  the  soil  were  claimed. . 


A  counter-claim  was  made  by  New  York  in  1763, 
and  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  there 
was  a  bitter  controversy  between  the  two  colo- 
nies over  their  respective  rights  to  Vermont.  In 
1777,  the  people  of  Vermont  declared  their 
independence,  and,  though  admission  to  the 
confederacy  of  States  was  sought,  it  was  refused, 
and  Vermont  remained  outsicfe  of  the  Union  till 
1791.  During  the  previous  year  New  York 
had  surrendered  its  claims  for  a  financial  consid> 
eration.  Vermont  was  the  first  State  to  join 
the  original  thirteen.  Though  not  confederated 
with  the  other  colonies  against  Great  Britain, 
the  "Green  Mountain  Boys"  had  signalized 
their  valor  and  patriotism  in  a  number  of  hard- 
fought  battles  and  expeditions.  Among  these 
were  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  by  Ethan  Allen, 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  the  battles  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  two  battles  near  Bennington, 
which  were  the  primary  cause  of  Burgojnae's 
defeat  at  Saratoga.  In  1837,  Vermont  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  Canadian  raids,  and  also  of 
the  Fenian  raids. 

Vlnlandy  the  name  given  to  the  chief  set- 
tlement of  the  early  Norsemen  in  North  America. 
It  b  undoubtedly  represented  in  modem  times 
by  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
The  first  that  saw  it  was  Bjame  Herjulfson, 
who  was  driven  thither  by  a  storm  in  the  suna- 
mer  of  A.  D.  986,  when  making  a  voyage  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland,  of  which  country  his 
father,  Herjulf,  and  Eric  the  Red,  were  the 
earliest  colonists.  But  Bjame  did  not  touch 
the  land,  which  was  first  visited  by  Leif  the 
Lucky,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  about  A.  D.  1000, 
One  part  of  the  country  he  named  Helluland 
("Stoneland");  another  Markland  ("  Wood- 
land")»  the  modem  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia;  a  German  in  his  company  having  found 
the  grape  growing  wild,  as  in  nis  native  coimtry, 
Leif  called  the  region  Vineland.  The  natives 
from  their  dwarfish  size  they  called  skraelings. 
Two  years  after  Leif's  brother,  Thorwald, 
arrivedf,  and  in  the  summer  of  1003  led  an  expe- 
dition along  the  coast  of  New  England  south, 
but  was  killed  the  year  following  in  an  encounter 
with  the  natives.  The  most  famous  of  the 
Norse  explorers,  however,  was  Thorfinn  Karl- 
sefne,  an  Icelander,  who  had  married  Gudrid, 
widow  of  Thorstein,  a  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  and 
who  in  1007  sailed  from  Greenland  to  Vineland 
with  a  crew  of  160  men,  where  he  remained  for 
three  years,  and  then  returned,  after  which  no 
further  attempts  at  colonization  were  made. 
Ran,  in  his  "Antiquitates  Americanse,"  pub- 
lished the  first  full  collection  of  the  evidence 
which  proves  the  pre-Columbian  colonization 
of  America.  Both  he  and  Finn  Ma^usen  labor 
to  show  that  Columbus  derived  his  first  hints 
of  a  new  world  from  the  accounts  of  these  old 
Icelandic  expeditions.  Finn  Magnusen  is  be- 
lieved to  have  established  the  fact  that  Colum- 
bus did  visit  Iceland  in  1477,  fifteen  years  before 
he  undertook  his  expedition  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  so  may  have  heard  something  of  the  long- 
abandoned  Vineland. 

Vlrsrinla.  The  name  Vir^nia,  originaDy 
bestowed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1584  on  the 
region  now  known  as  North  Carolina,  discovered 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  expedition,  was  aftei^ 
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ward  applied  to  the  whole  country  to  45®  north. 
Id  1606,  James  I.  gave  to  the  London  Company, 
which  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  of 
the  English  in  America  at  Jamestown  the  year 
after,  the  ooimtry  from  34°  to  38°  north,  extend- 
ing 100  mUes  from  the  sea.  The  colony  was 
saved  from  ruin  b^  Captain  John  Smith  two 
years  later.  Colonization  increased  rapidly, 
and  in  1621  a  legislative  body  was  formed.  In 
1641,  there  were  15,000  English  in  the  colony. 
In  1676,  occurred  Bacon's  Rebellion,  brought  on 
by  the  tyranny  of  Sir  William  Berkeley,  the 
Giovemor.  The  French  War  of  1754,  of  which 
Braddock's  defeat  was  the  most  notable  incident, 
first  brought  George  Washington  into  notice. 
Virginia,  under  the  leadership  of  Patrick  Henry, 
was  the  first  to  protest  against  British  oppression 
in  1764,  and  sent  representatives  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  in  1775.  The  most  important 
military  event  during  the  Revolutionary  War, 
in  Virginia,  was  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  at 
Yorktown,  October  19,  1781.  Virginia  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession,  April  17,  1861,  and  in 
the  war  that  followed  became  the  bloodiest 
oock-pit  of  the  whole  contest.  The  most  impor- 
tant battles  were  Bull  Run  July  21,  1861 ;  Win- 
cbester,  May  25,  1862;  the  battles  of  the  Penin- 
sular caoopaign  in  the  summer  of  1862 ;  second 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  August  29,  1862 ;  Fredericks- 
burg, December  13,  1862;  Chancellorsville, 
May  2-4,  1863;  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness 
campaign  in  1864,  ending  in  the  investment  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  final  sur- 
render of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox  Court 
House,  April  9,  1865.  The  State  was  readmitted 
January  27,  1870. 

Washington.  The  first  record  in  history 
of  the  region  which  is  now  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton was  the  discovery,  in  1592,  of  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fuca  by  a  Greek  pilot.  In  1775  Cap- 
tain Heceta,  a  Spanish  navigator,  discovered 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  but  was  unable  to 
«iter  the  river.  In  1789  Captain  Kendrick,  an 
American,  sailed  through  the  Strait  of  Fuca, 
through  tne  Gulf  of  Georgia  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Soun^  and  was  the  first  to  make  known  the 
character  of  these  inland  waters.  On  the  Uth 
of  May,  1792,  Captain  Gray,  of  the  American 
ship  *^ Columbia"  entered  the  river,  to  which 
be  pve  the  name  of  his  ship.  This  ^ave  to  the 
Umted  States,  the  priority  of  claim  to  the 
Oregon  region,  which  then  comprised  the  present 
States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho.  In 
(kUJber  of  the  same  year  an  Englishman  sailed 
up  and  examined  the  Columbia  about  100  miles 
from  the  mouth.  The  coast  soon  became  well- 
known,  and  the  United  States  Government 
fitted  out  ex{)editions  to  more  thoroughly  ex- 
plore the  interior.  The  most  important  of  these 
was  that  under  Lewis  and  Clark,  who,  ascending 
the  Misaotiri,  made  the  Clearwater  River,  thence 
enterinj;  the  Columbia  and  reaching  the  Pacific 
Ocean  m  December,  1805. 

In  1810.  two  expeditions  were  sent  out  by 
eompanies  formed  by  J.  J.  Astor  for  the  purpose 
of  en^ging  in  fur  trade  along  the  river,  and  the 
following  year  a  trading  p<^  was  established 
at  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coliunbia. 
In  the  meantime  another  fur  trading  expedition 
had  been  sent  out  by  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 


pany in  an  attempt  to  forestall  the  Astor  Expe- 
dition, but  it  reached  the  river  too  late.    For 
some  time  after  the  history  of  the  country  was 
merely  the  record  of  the  Northwest  Fur  Com- 
pany and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.     During 
all  the  years  of  the  fur  trading  a  dispute  had 
I  been  gomg  on  between  the  United  States  and 
I  England,  and  at  times  war  was  threatened.     An 
I  agreement  was  arrived  at  after  a  time,  and  in 
1846  a  treaty  was  signed  fixing  the  boundary 
at  the  forty-ninth  parallel.    The  Territory  of 
{Oregon  was  formed  in  1848,  and  in  1853  the 
j  Territory  of  Washington  was  established  from 
a  part  of  the  original  country.     Washington  was 
admitted  to  Statehood  November  11,  1899. 
I     Waterloo,    Battle    of,    an    important 
I  battle  won  by  the  allied  forces  over  Napoleon, 
I  near  Waterloo,  a  Belgian  village  eleven  miles 
I  south  of  Brussels,  June  18,  1815.    The  prelimi- 
I  nary  battles  had  been  at  Ligny,  June  16th  (when 
Napoleon    had   defeated    the   Prussians   under 
Blucher),  and  at  Quartre-Bras,  on  the  same  day 
,  (when  the  allies  under  Wellington  compelled  the 
,  French  Marshal  Ney  to  retire).    At  Waterloo 
the  French  numbered  about  72,(X)0.    The  allies 
(British,  Dutch,  and  Germans),  under  Welling- 
I  ton,  had  about  67,(X)0;    the  Prussians  (about 
|50,(XX)  more),  under  Blucher,  came  up  in  time 
I  to  take  part  in  the  close  of  the  battle,  and  in  the 
pursuit.    The  battle  began  about  11.30  A.  M. 
I  Briefly  it  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  of  a 
I  series  of  brilliant  but  unsuccessful  charges  made 
I  by  the  French,  and  dogged  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  British;   in  the  evening  the  French 
I  Old   Guard   charged,   but   imavailmgly;    after 
I  which  the  allies  advanced.     The  French  lost 
about  35,000,  and  many  prisoners;    the  allies 
I  about   22,000.    Marshal    Grouchy,    though    he 
I  defeated  Blucher  at  Wavre,  June  18th,  failed 
I  to  prevent  him  from  joining  Wellington,  and 
I  himself  failed  to  come  to  Napoleon's  aid,  though 
but  a  few  miles  distant.    The  rout  of  the  Flinch 
I  was  complete,  and  the  disaster  final  to  Napoleon, 
the  result  being  his  deposition  and  exile  to  St. 
Helena. 

I  *TVe8t  Vlrgrinla.  Immediately  after  the 
ordinance  of  secession,  passed  by  Virginia  in 
April,  1861,  a  mass-meeting  of  citizens  con- 
vened at  Clarksburg,  and  denounced  the  action 
of  the  convention,  recommending  the  citizens  of 
Northwest  Virginia  to  meet  in  convention  at 
WheeHng  on  May  13th.  Other  meetings  sus- 
tained the  movement,  and  delegates  from 
twenty-five  western  counties  met  in  convention, 
denounced  the  action  of  Virginia,  and  provided 
for  a  convention  of  all  the  counties  of  the  State 
adhering  to  the  Union.  The  latter  convention 
repudiated  the  action  of  Virginia,  and  elected 
Francis  H.  Pierpont  as  governor  of  the  reorgan- 
ized State  of  Virginia.  The  ultimate  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  new  State  under  the  title 
of  West  Virginia,  and  in  1863  the  State  was 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Military  operations  in 
what  is  now  known  as  West  Virginia  were 
mostly  confined  to  1861,  and  the  most  im- 
portant engaj^ements  were  at  Philippi,  Beverly, 
Rich  Mountain,  Cheat  Mountain,  and  Camifex 
Ferry. 

Whisky  Insurrection,  a  popular  out- 
break in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  the  sununer 
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of  1794,  on  accoiint  of  the  iinposition  of  duties  on 
domestic  distilled  spirits.  The  people  of  West- 
em  Pennsylvania,  where  lar^  quantities  of 
whisky  were  manufactured,  resisted  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue  by  excise  officers  with  force 
of  arms.  The  insurrection  became  general  in 
several  counties.  Many  outrages  were  com- 
mitted. Buildings  were  burned,  the  mails  were 
rifled,  and  government  officers  were  insulted  and 
abused.  At  one  time  there  were  6,000  or  7,000 
insurgents  under  arms.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  (Washington)  finally  called  out 
the  military  force  of  the  coimtry,  to  put  down 
the  insurgents,  and  was  successful.  Great  leni- 
ency was  shown  to  the  offenders,  and  the  excite- 
ment died  away. 

'Wisconsin.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  River  Wisconsin  (originally  used  with  the 
French  orthography,  Ouisconain),  from  an 
Indian  word,  meamn^  '*wild,  rusning  river." 
The  first  white  people  m  Wisconsin  were  French 
explorers,  Jean  Nicolet  and  his  followers,  who 
entered  the  region  in  1634.  In  1658-59,  two 
fur  traders,  Radisson  and  Groseilliers,  visited  the 
Mississippi  and  left  a  record  of  their  travels.  In 
1665,  a  Jesuit  mission  at  La  Pointe  was  founded 
by  Father  Claude  Allouez,  and  three  years  later 
he  established  the  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
on  the  shores  of  Green  Bay.  In  1673,  Father 
Marauette,  accompanying  Louis  Joliet,  reached 
the  Mississippi  by  passing  through  Wisconsin, 
and  later  Father  Hennepin  and  La  Salle  traced 
other  waterways  within  the  territory.  Trading 
posts  were  established  soon  after  this,  becoming 
dependencies  of  Mackinaw.  About  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  a  fixed  settlement 
was  established  at  Green  Bay,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  Prairie  du  Chien,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  grew  into  a  like 
settlement,  and  a  few  years  later  La  Pointe  and 
Portage  became  permanent  trading  posts. 

En^and  retained  Mackinaw  after  the  treaty 
of  1783,  and  American  dominion  was  not  felt 
by  the  Wisconsin  traders  imtil  after  the  War  of 
1812.  The  formation  of  Astor's  company  to 
establish  fur  trade  in  this  region  was  followed  by 
a  law  forbidding  English  traders  in  the  territory, 
which  resulted  \u  an  increase  of  American  influ- 
ence. By  the  ordinance  of  1787  Wisconsin  had 
been  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1800, 
it  was  included  in  Indiana  Territory.  In  1809,  it 
passed  to  Illinois,  and  in  1818  to  Michigan.  In 
1825,  the  lead  mines  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  began  to  attract  attention  and  considerable 
mining  population  came  into  the  country.  In 
1828,  Fort  Winnebago  was  erected  at  Portage 
and  the  mining  region  was  ceded  to  the  whites 
by  the  Indians.  In  1832,  occurred  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  which  ended  in  the  almost  entire 
extermination  of  the  Sacs.  The  Territory  of 
Wisconsin  was  formed  in  1836  out  of  lands  then 
comprised  in  the  Territory  of  Michigan.  It 
embraced  all  the  land  now  within  the  States  of 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  that  part 
of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  which  lies  east  of  the 
Missouri  and  White  Earth  rivers.  In  1838,  all 
the  territoiy  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
of  a  line  due  north  from  the  source  of  that 
river  to  the  international  boundary-line,  was 
taken  to  form  the  Territory  of  Iowa.     As  thus 


bounded,  Wisconsin  became  a  State  in  1848, 
the  seventeenth  admitted  under  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

'WyominsT  was  first  visited  by  white  men 
in  1742  and  1744,  when  Sieur  de  Verendrye, 
with  a  party  from  Canada,  entered  the  territory 
and  discovered  the  Rocky  Mountains.  John 
Colter,  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedition  of  1806- 
10,  explored  the  northern  part  of  the  section 
and  discovered  Yellowstone  Park.  In  1807, 
I  Ezekiel  Williams  made  extensive  explorations 
I  in  Wyoming,  and  in  1812  Robert  Stuart's 
courier  party  discovered  the  route  to  the  West 
known  as  the  "Overland  Trail."  In  1834. 
Sublette  and  Campbell  built  Fort  Williams, 
afterward  called  Fort  Laramie,  and  established 
the  first  permanent  post  in  the  State.  In 
1834,  the  first  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
passed  along  the  overland  trail,  and  in  1836 
the  first  white  women  crossed  the  Rocky  Moim- 
tains. 

Fort  Bridger,  the  second  permanent  post,  was 
built  in  IS&.  In  1847,  the  advance  guard  of 
the  Mormons  crossed  Wyoming  on  their  way  to 
Utah.  Fort  Laramie  was  garrisoned  in  1849 
and  made  a  government  post.  In  1854,  began  a 
series  of  Indian  wars  which  continued  until  1876. 
The  greatest  Indian  uprising  happened  from 
1862  to  1868,  and  in  1866  occurred  the  massacre 
of  Fort  Phil  Kearny,  when  Colonel  Fetterman 
and  eighty  men  were  killed.  The  gold  mines 
of  Sweetwater  were  discovered  in  1867,  and  the 
city  of  Cheyenne  was  founded  in  the  same  year. 
The  first  passen^r  train  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  arrived  m  Wyoming  in  1867.  In  1868, 
the  Territory  of  Wyoming  was  organized. 
Cheyenne  was  designated  as  the  capi^,  and 
Laramie  was  founded.  The  first  territorial 
legislature  convened  at  Cheyenne  in  1869.  An 
act  was  approved  that  year  giving  women  the 
right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  Wyoming.  Coal 
was  discovered  in  1869  and  the  first  mine  was 
opened.  In  1890,  Wyominj^  was  admitted  to 
statehood  and  the  first  legislature  convened  at 
Cheyenne.  In  the  same  year  cowboys,  in  an 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  train  robbery,  brought 
about  a  period  of  outlawry  that  necessitated  a 
call  for  United  States  troops. 

Serious  trouble  was  caused  for  some  vears  in 
Wyoming  by  the  State  game  laws,  to  which  the 
Indians  were  naturally  unable  to  reconcile  them- 
selves. In  the  latter  part  of  October  and  the 
beginning  of  November,  1903,  severe  fighting 
took  place  between  the  whites  and  Indians  who 
had  been  killing  game,  in  which  several  whites 
were  killed. 

Yorktown,  VirsTtnia.  Lord  Comwallis 
had  taken  possession  of  Yorktown  in  Au^st. 
1781 ;  but,  after  sustaining  a  disastrous  siege. 
he  was  obliged  to  surrender  his  arm^,  consisting 
of  about  7,000  men,  to  the  allied  amues  of  France 
and  America,  under  the  command  of  General 
Washington  and  Count  Rochambeau,  October 
19,  1781.  This  mischance  was  attributed  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  had  not  given  the  garrison 
the  necessary  succor  they  expected;  and  it 
mainly  led  to  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  the  Confederates  in  the 
Amencan  Civil  War,  but  surrendered  to  Mc- 
Clellan,  May,  1862. 
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Hi 


0 

ct 
H 
P 
9 


§ 


Old, High  Qerm«i 
Biiddle  High  Gemukn 
Hif^  German 

Gothic 


Low  German 


Scandinavian 


Lettio 


E.  Slavic 


W.  Slavic 


§S 


o 


Doric 
Aeolic 
Attic 
1.  Ionic 

c 
.53 

u 

'  S 


Portuguese 
Romansch 
Wallachian 


Italian 

Catalan 
Castilian 


H 


^1 


SEMITIC  LANGUAGES 

Chaldaean,  or 
Babylonian. 


Jewish, 

Aramaic, 

Syriac 

Nabatasan 

Palmyrite 

Hebrew  (proper), 
Phenician,  .... 
Oanaanite,  .... 

Edomite 

Moabite 

Punic,  or 
Carthaginian,  .  . 


Assyrian. 


-Aramaic 


Hebrew. 


Arabian. 


Sabsan  following 
Minnan.  which 
may  have  been 
Hamatic. 


Ethiopic,  or  Gees. 

Amharic  (possibly 
Hamatic). 

Aryan  ( Indo-European,  Indo-Ger- 
manic)  Family*  To  this  family  belongs 
the  first  place.  From  the  Allans  sprang 
both  Persians  £knd  Greeks  midway  m  its 
development;  this  family  rules  both  Eu- 
rope and  America,  the  Aifrican  coasts  and 
Australia,  as  well  as  the  north  and  south 
of  Asia.  Its  literature,  both  in  abun- 
dance and  quality,  is  imsurpassed  by 
those  of  any  of  the  other  world  fami- 
lies of  language.  From  the  Aiyans  have 
come  the  great  world  literatures  in  politics^ 
art,  letters,  science,  emd  religious  truUi. 
From  them  came  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey,  the  Vedas  of  India,  and  the 
Shih-ndmeh  of  Persia,  the  Eddas  of 
the  Norsemen,  the  Gunrun,  the  Ltfiy  of 
the  Nibelun^,  the  Beowulf,  the  Romaunt 
of  Roland,  the  Arthurian  Tales,  and  the 
Keltic  Mabinogion. 

One  group  of  the  Aryan  family  con- 

euered  and  civilized  India  and  Ceylon. 
anskrit  was  the  language  in  their  day 
of  greatness.  The  group  that  traveled 
farthest  west  was  the  Kelts.  These  were 
soon  followed  by  the  Teutonic  tribes. 
Then  came  the  Slav,  Serb,  or  Wend- 

''The  care  of  the  national  language  I 
consider  as  at  all  times  a  sacred  trust  and 
a  most  important  privilege  of  the  higher 
orders  of  society.  Every  man  of  educa- 
tion should  make  it  the  object  of  his  un- 
ceasing concern,  to  preserve  his  langua^ 
pure  and  entire,  to  speak  it,  so  far  as  is 
m  his  power,  in  all  its  beautjr  and  per- 
fection. ♦  ♦  ♦  A  nation  whose 
language  becomes  rude  and  barbarous, 
must  be  on  the  brink  of  barbarism  in 
regard  to  everything  else.  A  nation 
which  allows  her  language  to  go  to  ruin, 
is  parting  with  the  TOst  half  of  her  intel- 
lectual independence,  and  testifies  her  wil- 
lingness to  cease  to  exist." — F.  Schlegd^ 

''It  is  with  words  as  with  sunbcAins, 
the  more  they  are  condensed  the  deeper 
thev  bum." —  Southey, 

'^Though  our  comparison  might  be  bold. 
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it  would  be  just  as  if  we  were  to  say  that  the 
English  language  is  a  conglomerate  of  Latin  words 
bound  together  in  a  Saxon  cement;  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Latin  being  partly  portions  intro- 
duced direcUv  from  the  parent  quarry,  with  all 
their  sharp  edges,  and  partly  pebbles  of  the  same 
material,  obscured  and  shaped  bv  lone  rolline 
in  a  Norman  or  some  other  cnannel.'' —  WhewtU. 

The  English  language  is  a  conglomerate. 
Whenever  there  is  an  invention  made  or  a 
psychological  truth  discovered,  or  a  new  article 
of  oonunerce  is  introduced,  or  contact  or  inter- 
course with  a  new  nation  or  people  is  estab- 
lished, a  new  word  or  set  of  words  is  added  to 
our  vocabulary.  Every  new  game  or  fashion 
creates  new  names.  Our  complex  civilisation 
is  reflected  in  a  complex  vocabulary  or  lan- 
guage. It  is  important  that  we  should  familiarize 
our^ves  with  the  sources  of  our  language,  and 
with  the  sources  of  its  strength,  and  each  do 
his  share  towards  preserving  it  in  its  purity 
and  beauty.  We  should  have  an  intelligent 
interest  in  our  mother  tongue  in  order  that  we 
may  use  it  intelligently.  We  must  spend  a 
little  time  in  the  study  of  the  past  of  our  lan- 
guage, because  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  that  past 
that  the  present  is  intelligible.  Few  of  us  are 
conscious  of  the  changes  taking  place  now,  yet 
these  changes  must  be  takingplace,  for  ours  is 
the  same  hmguage  used  by  Cnaucer,  yet  how 
different.  New  words  are  coming  in,  and  old 
ones  becoming  obsolete  every  year. 

Slang  is  responsible  for  the  introduction  of 
many  new  words.  When  we  first  hear  a  slang 
phrase,  we  are  surprised;  but  in  this  day  of  great 
surprises,  we  quickly  grow  accustomed  to  it, 
and  soon  adopt  it  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
language.  We  use  it  as  though  it  were  not  a 
ttu^  of  yesterday,  but  had  existed  as  long  as 
the  language  itself.  Later,  we  shall  examine 
some  of  these,  and  see  which  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  language,  and  so  have  a  right 
to  be  used  in  polite  society  and  in  serious  com- 
position. 

Trench  says  that  if  the  English  lanfi;uage  were 
to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts,  "  forty-five 
of  these  might  be  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Old  English, 
as  now  some  prefer  to  call  them;  forty-five 
Latin  (including,  of  course,  the  Latin  which  has 
come  to  us  throu^the  French);  five  perhaps 
would  be  Greek.  We  should,  in  this  way,  have 
allotted  ninety-five  parts,  leaving  the  other  five 
to  be  divided  amone  all  the  other  lanp;ua^, 
which  have  made  their  smaller  contributions 
to  the  vocabulary  of  our  English  tongue."  It 
win  be  interesting  to  find  wmit  classes  of  words 
come  from  the  dmerent  sources. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  basis  of  the  English 
lai^:uage;  it  \b  the  warp  while  the  Latin  is  the 
woof.  The  monosyllables  in  ^reat  part  are 
Anglo-Saxon.  The  articles,  conjimctions,  pro- 
nouns, prepositions,  numerals,  and  auTolliary 
verbs  are  Saxon.  Verbs  of  action  and  worcis 
that  relato  to  the  primary  action  of  the  senses 
are  Saxon  *  as,  think,  feel,  sing,  see,  talk,  walk, 
run,  and  tne  like. 

Ever  since  the  English  language  began  we 
have  been  fillibusters;  we  have  plunder^  every 
other  tongue  for  words  to  make  our  meaning 
plain;    we  have  raided  where  we  woiUd,  and 


have  never  hesitated  to  put  ourselves  under 
obligation  to  aU  strangers  coming  to  our  shores, 
or  whose  shores  we  have  visited.  The  history 
of  the  English  language  is,  in  fact,  but  the  his- 
tory of  the  English  people,  and  of  their  doines. 

The  early  British  language  was  under  debt 
to  the  Kelts,  first  of  all:  and  we  find  in  ourpres- 
entrday  vocabulary  such  words  as  apply  to  Keltic 
things,  as,  bard,  shamrock,  whiskey,  clan,  dirk, 
croimech,  kilt,  eto.  The  Anglo-Saxons,  while 
they  eagerly  discarded  words  of  Celtic  origin, 
as  did  the  French  later,  enriched  their  language 
from  the  Latin.  The  Roman  occupation  of 
Britain  from  A.  D.  43  to  A.  D.  418,  beoueathed 
to  us  five  or  six  terms:  castra^  a  camp,  has  been 
retained  in  Doncaster,  Lancaster,  Gloucester, 
Winchester,  Bibchester,  Exeter,  formerly  Ex- 
cestre;  strata,  a  paved  road,  in  street.  Park 
street,  Stratford,  otretford,  Streatham,  Strad- 
broke;  colonOy  a  colony,  in  Lincoln;  portus,  a 
harbor,  in  Portsmouth,  Porehester,  Portsea; 
pons,  a  bridge,  in  Pontefract;  fossaf  a  bridge, 
m  Fossway,  Fossbridge;  vaUunif  a  rampart, 
in  Wallbury. 

The  conversion  of  the  British  to  Christianity 
is  marked  by  another  influx  of  Latin  words  or 
terms  relating  to  the  Church :  abstinence,  avarice 
bounty,  cardinal  virtues,  conscience,  charity, 
chastity,  confession,  consistory,  contemplation, 
contrition,  indulgence,  recreant,  relic,  reverence, 
sanctity,  spiritual,  unity,  eto.  Then  the  Danes 
lent  a  hand,  giving  us:   to  plough,  to  ask,  cross. 

Nor  \a  it  without  a  strange  irony  that  the 
lawless  Vikings  gave  us  our  word  "Law."  The 
early  supremacy  of  the  Duteh  in  agriculture, 
in  horticulture,  and  in  ship  building  is  made 
evident  by  the  fact  that  a  laige  proportion  of 
the  English  words,  dealing  with  the  farm,  the 
garden,  and  the  ship  are  of  Dutch  origin,  and 
were  borrowed  from  the  brave  little  republic 
when  the  English  went  to  school  to  the  Hol- 
lander, to  l^am  what  he  had  to  teach.  A  few 
of  the  words  they  give  us  are :  ahoy,  aloof,  bal- 
last, bluff,  blunderbuss,  boom,  house,  brack, 
brackish,  brandy,  bruin,  dot,  duck,  golf,  growl, 
hoarding,  hope,  knapsack,  landscape,  leaguer, 
loiter,  manikm,  measles,  mope,  mumps,  pink, 
sheer,  slim,  sloop,  swab,  switch,  uproar,  wagon, 
yacht,  dock,  hull,  skipper,  fly  boat. 

During  the  First  Century  that  followed  the 
Conquest  in  1066,  the  language  of  the  native 
population  was,  as  they  were  themselves,  utterly 
crushed  and  trodden  under  foot.  The  Conquest 
revolutionized  our  language  as  it  did  our  life. 
A  foreign  dynasty,  speakmg  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  supported  by  an  army  of  foreigners,  was  on 
the  throne  of  England;  Norman  ecclesiastics 
filled  all  the  hish  places  of  the  Church,  and  places 
of  honor  and  emolument.  This  meant  that 
French  became  the  language  of  the  court,  of 
society,  and  even  of  the  many  Norman  families, 
who  employed  the  Saxons  as  servants.  But 
the  masses  of  England  still  spoke  their  native 
tor^e. 

The  better  or  richer  families  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  began  to  adopt  the  French  fashions  and 
manners,  and  to  speak  the  French  language, 
as  a  mark  of  eentility.  The  many  churches 
and  castles,  which  the  Normans  built  in  different 
parte  of  England,  meant  that  the  French  would 
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there  be  used,  and  add  to  the  influence  at  work 
to  make  a  neir  English  language.  The  W- 
euage  of  chivalry  was  exclusively  French,  and 
brought  in  such  words  as,  honor,  glory,  renown, 
host,  champion,  valiant,  feat,  achievement, 
courtesy,  gentle,  etc..  With  the  lawyer,  who 
was  a  great  power  during  this  time  of  transition, 
came  such  words  as  advocate,  alliance,  chattels, 
demise,  devise,  demurrer,  domain,  estate,  fief, 
homage,  liege,  loyalty,  manor,  personality,  piu*- 
suit,  realty,  rent,  treaty,  voucher,  etc. 

The  words  which  describe  the  pursuits  of 
gentlefolk  are  mostly  of  French  origin;  and 
it  is  a  curious  conmient  on  history  that,  as 
Wamba  points  out  in  **Ivanhoe,"  while  live 
animals  —  ox,  sheep,  calf,  swine,  deer  —  re- 
tain their  native  names;  they  are  described  by 
French  words  —  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  veni- 
son—  when  they  are  brought  to  table.  The 
"Saxon'*  serf  had  the  care  of  the  animals  whUe 
they  were  alive,  but  when  killed  they  were  eaten 
by  his  "French"  superiors.  Abundant  words 
relating  to  law,  government,  and  property, 
have  their  origin  m  the  Conquest.  Such  are: 
custom,  prime,  court,  assize,  tax,  coimty,  city, 
judge,  jury,  justice,  prion,  goal,  parliament, 
manor,  money,  rent,  chattel,  mortgage,  council, 
bill,  act,  etc.  The  French  had  shown  their 
greater  senius  for  war,  cmd  so,  very  naturally, 
their  muitary  terms  were  accepted.  Army, 
battle,  fortress,  cannonade,  assault,  siege,  hau- 
berk, ambuscade,  brigadier,  colonel,  arms,  armor, 
standard,  banner,  harness,  glaive,  tower,  and 
lance  are  some  of  them. 

From  the  fact  that  butcher,  grocer,  mason, 
carpenter,  barber,  chandler,  cutter,  draper,  and 
tailor  are  of  French  extraction,  we  would  con- 
clude that  the  strangers  were  superior  to  the 
natives  in  the  industrial  occupations. 

"  It  is  owing  to  the  coming  of  William  "  says 
Dr.  Freeman  in  his  "History  of  the  Norman 
Conquest,"  "that  we  cannot  trace  the  history 
of  our  native  speech,  that  we  cannot  raise  our 
wail  of  its  corruption  without  borrowing  largely 
from  the  store  of  foreign  words  which,  but  for 
his  coming,  would  never  have  crossed  the  sea. 
So  strong  a  hold  have  the  intruders  taken  on 
our  soil  tnat  we  cannot  tell  the  tale  of  their  com- 
ing without  their  help." 

Nearly  all  the  scholarly  writers  of  to-day 
have  been  classically  educated,  and  they  write 
for  readers  presumed  to  have  more  or  less  knowl- 
edge of  Latm,  hence  they  do  not  hesitate  to  use 
Latin  derivatives,  and  often  anglicize  a  Latin 
word  rather  than  invent  a  native  English  com- 
poimd.  It  is  this  tendency  which  has  kept  us 
from  formine  compound  words,  as  do  the  Ger- 
mans for  each  new  idea.  But  recently  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  put  forth  a  strong  plea  for  the 
use  of  the  native  words  instead  of  the  foreign 
words,  which  the  people  were  adopting  so  readily. 
He  even  wanted  them  to  use  a  native  compound 
in  place  of  the  cosmopolitan  word  telephone. 

The  English  tongue  is  fortunate  in  that  it  is 
an  ii^enious  and  partial  compound  of  German 
and  Latin.  The  German  gives  force,  the  Latin 
sonority  to  our  verse  and  prose,  while  an  inter- 
changing of  German  and  Latin  gives  a  variety 
which  every  other  language  may  seek  in  vain. 

Most  of  our  scientific  nomenclature  is  from 


the  Greek.  Not  only  do  we  get  our  scientifie 
terms  from  the  Greek,  but  also  the  names 
for  the  new  instruments  and  processes,  as, 
lithography,  photography,  telephone,  cinexno- 
tograph,  etc. 

Our  musical  vocabulary  is  largely  from  the 
Italian,  as  the  following  words  bear  witness: 
contralto,  duet,  opera,  piano,  ouartet,  solo, 
sonata,  soprano,  stanza,  trio,  trombone,  allegro, 
adagio,  baritone,  cantata,  canto,  fugue,  can- 
zonet, etc. 

The  French  give  us  terms  of  dress  and  cook> 
ing:  flounce,  jewel,  pattern,  plait,  toilet,  ton- 
sure, vesture,  trousseau,  costume,  model,  peruke, 
drape,  embroider,  furbelow,  jacket,  apparel, 
apron,  bracelet,  brooch,  buckle,  fricassee,  fritter, 
fog,  gem,  jelly,  juice,  omelet,  parboil,  peel,  pie^ 
ragout,  sauce,  sausage,  victuals,  salad,  etc. 

The  advent  of  the  EInglish  in  the  New  World 
is  known  by  the  adoption  of  tobacco,  potato. 
tepee,  wigwam,  toboggan,  moccasin,  penunican, 
etc. 

I  Were  it  wise  to  use  the  space  for  it,  illustra- 
tions of  words  taken  from  every  language  could 

!  be  given.     But  enough  has  alreadv  been  done 

'  to  Snow  the  composite  make-up  of  our  mother 
tongue,  and  to  show  the  sources  of  its  strength. 

,  Every.  Englishman  should  speak  English.  If 
a  foreign  word  has  been  adopted  into  the  £ng- 

I  lish  language,  whv  not  let  it  take  the  Engli^ 
forms?  Let  the  plural  of  syllabus  be  syllabuses ; 
of  cactus,  cactuses;  of  focus,  focuses;  etc 
Let  others  take  on  the  English  spelling,  as, 
technic,  not  technique;  grip,  not  gnppe;  con- 
servatory, not  conservatoire;  exposure,  not 
expose,  etc.  Only  a  pedant  will  use  serviette 
in  place  of  napkin. 

Let  the  student  or  would-be  author  not  try 
to  adorn  his  style  with  foreign  words;  let  him 
use  the  most  usual  terms  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  Let  him  remember  that,  though  Gns- 
lish  has  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  French,  thougn 
it  has  lost  a  large  stock  of  English  words,  though 
it  has  adopted  many  a  French  idiom,  and  has 
been  influenced  by  French  in  endless  indirect 
ways,  it  still  remams  English. 

In  former  times  "  hard  work  made  one  sweat " ; 
now-a-days  excessive  labor  causes  profuse  per- 
spiration.    If  a  man,  thus  overheated,  were  to 

'  stand  in  a  draught,  he  might  catch  his  death 
of  cold,  get  very  sick,  and  even  die,  would  read 
well  enough  as  an  ordinary  warning;  but  in  a 
treatise  on  hygiene  for  popular  use,  the  matter 
is  now  presented  as  follows:  **  If  a  person,  ^rhose 
system  is  excited  by  vigorous  exertion,  should 
suddenly  expose  himself  to  a  current  of  air,  he 
would  probably  check  his  perspiration  and  con- 
tract a  disease  which  might  mvolve  the  most 
serious  and  even  fatal  consequences."  Which 
form  of  expression  shall  we  cultivate?  Which 
recommends  itself  to  you? 

Dr.  Freeman  says:  "In  almost  eyeiy  page 
I  have  found  it  easy  to  put  some  plain  English 
word,  about  whose  meaning  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  instead  of  those  needless  French  and 
Latin  words  which  are  thought  to  add  dignity 
to  style,  but  which  in  truth  onlv  add  vagueness. 
I  am  in  no  way  ashamed  to  find  that  I  can  ^irrite 
purer  and  clearer  English  now  than  I  did  four- 
teen  and  fifteen  years  back;  and  I  think  it  well 
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to  mention  the  fact  for  the  encouragement  of ! 
Youiiger  writers.    The  common  temptation  of  \ 
beginners  is  to  write  in  what  they  think  a  more , 
elevated  fashion.     It  needs  some  years  of  prac-  I 
tice  before  a  man  fully  takes  in  the  truth  that 
for  real  strength,  and  above  all,  for  real  clear- 
ness, there  is  nothing  like  the  old  English  speech 
of  our  fathers." 

CAPITALS 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  full  sentence  should 
begin  with  a  capital,  unless  a  literal  reprint  of 
the  writing  of  an  illiterate  person,  who  does 
not  begin  a  sentence  with  a  capital,  is  to  be 
made. 

Two  lines  of  inva«ion  were  adopted.  Montcomery 
deMended  Lake  Champlain  with  2.000  men.  and  after  a 
fampaign  of  two  months  captured  Montreal. 

2.  Every  line  or  verse  of  poetry  should  begin 
with  a  capital. 

Morning,  evening,  noon,  and  night, 
"Praiae  God! "  sang  Theocrite. 
Then  to  hia  poor  trade  he  turned. 
Whereby  the  daily  meal  was  earned. 

The  inUial  letter  in  the  first  word  of  a  poetical 
quotation,  though  not  beginning  a  line,  should 
be  capitalized. 

But  that's  not  enoush  : 
Give  my  conviction  a  dincn  I 

3.  The  name  of  the  Deity  in  everv  person, 
and  in  every  s^onym  or  attribute,  should  be- 
en with  a  capital;  as,  God,  Christ,  Jesus,  Son, 
Holy  Ghost,  Jehovah,  Heaven,  Creator,  Provi- 
dence, Infinite  One,  Supreme  Bein^,  etc. 

When  the  attributes  of  the  Deitjr  or  of  the 
Saviour  are  expressed,  not  by  adjectives,  but  in 
the  Hebrew  style,  by  noims,  they  should  begin 
with  small  letters,  as  Father  of  mercies,  God 
of  wisdom.  Prince  of  peace. 

Also  write  Son  of  man.  Spirit  of  God,  Lord 
of  lords,  King  of  kings,  etc. 

4.  Pronouns  referring  to  God  and  Christ 
diould  not  begin  with  capitals,  unless  they  are 
used  emphatic^y  without  a  noun. 

Shepherd  I  with  thy  tendereat  love. 
Guide  me  to  thy  fold  above; 
•    •a*     •••«••••••*« 

Jeans  aaid,  I  and  my  Father  are  one. 

5.  The  pronoun  I  and  the  interjection  O  al- 
wajrs  take  a  capital  letter.  Oh  does  not  imless 
it  begins  a  sentence. 

The  heavens  and  earth,  O  Lord  I  proclaim  thy  boundleaa 
power. 

6.  The  proper  names  of  the  days  of  the  week 
and  of  the  months  of  the  year,  and  of  days  of 
feasts  and  fasts,  festivals  and  holidays,  both 
relisiouB  and  civic,  should  b^in  with  capitals; 
as,  Monday,  Maren,  Arbor  Lhay,  New  Years, 
Whitsunday,  Decoration  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Easter,  Black  Friday,  etc 

The  names  of  the  seasons  are  not  capitalized. 

7.  All  proper  nouns  and  adjectives  derived 
from  these  nouns  should  begin  with  capitals; 
as,  a  Greek,  a  Roman,  a  Hebrew,  a  Christian,  a 
Mohammedan,  Elizabethan. 

Names  of  all  geographical  zones  or  sections 
of  the  woiid,  whin  used  as  proper  nouns,  take 
a  capital;  as,  the  Occident,  the  Orient,  the  Le- 
vant, etc 


Names  of  political  parties  should  be  capital- 
ized; as  Tory,  Republican,  Federalist,  Free 
Soiler,  etc. 

Geographical,  national,  or  personal  qualities, 
when  used  as  nouns  or  before  nouns  in  common 
use  that  specify  merchandise,  do  not  need  a 
capital ;  as  china,  india  ink,  prussian  blue,  turkey 
red,  majolica,  delft,  oriental  rugs,  castile  soap, 
etc. 

There  are  some  verbs  derived  from  proper 
nouns  that  have  lost  their  reference  to  the  noun, 
and  so  are  printed  with  small  letters ;  as,  to  hector, 
to  philippize,  to  romance,  to  japan,  to  galvanize. 
But  Judaize  and  Christianize  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule. 

8.  Capitalize  the  first  word  in  all  titles  of 
books,  periodicals,  plays,  and  pictures,  and  also 
every  other  word  m  the  titles  except  articles, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions. 

Fiake'a  The  War  of  Independence. 

This  rule  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
American  Library  Association's  rules,  used  in 
catsdogine  books.  They  capitalize  only  the 
first  word  emd  proper  nouns  emd  proper  adjec- 
tives; as,  Fiske's  The  war  of  independence. 

9.  The  first  word  and  all  important  words 
in  the  titles  of  corporations  and  societies,  should 
begin  with  a  capital  letter;  as,  The  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  the  Synod, 
the  Government  (when  it  stands  in  place  of  the 
title  of  the  divisions  of  the  government).  In 
general  one  should  use  a  capital  in  the  last  illus- 
trations when  the  definite  article  is  used,  emd 
a  small  letter  if  the  indefinite  article  is  used. 

10.  Titles  of  oflSce  or  honor  should  be  capi- 
talized if  used  before  the  name  of  the  person, 
as,  Mr.  Smith,  President  Roosevelt,  Messrs. 
A.  K.  Bidwell  &  Co.,  Brother  George,  Aunt 
Hannah. 

If  used  after,  they  are  better  written  with  a 
small  letter;  as,  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  ex-senator 
from  Maine;  James  Brown,  roundsman,  Broad- 
way squad. 

When  titles  occur  frequently  on  a  page,  cmd 
are  used  without  any  particular  expression  of 
honor,  they  should  be  written  with  small  letters. 

In  official  documents  the  titles  of  potentates 
are  often  capitalized,  even  though  they  follow 
the  name  of  the  ruler;  as,  Victbna,by  the  erace 
of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Envpress  of  India,  etc. 

When  sir,  friend,  boy,  and  the  like  words  are 
used  in  the  salutation  of  a  letter,  they  should 
be  capitalized ;  as.  My  dear  Sir,  My  dear  Boy. 

A  title  used  in  place  of  the  person's  name 
should  begin  with  a  capital;  as.  Good  morning. 
Captain;  Mr.  President,  I  call  for  the  question. 

Abbreviated  titles  of  honor  or  respect  should 
be  capitalized:  James  Bryce,  D.  CfL.,  Henry 
Northam,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

11.  Words  of  primary  importance,  especially 
if  they  indicate  some  great  event,  or  remarkable 
change  in  religion  or  government,  are  com- 
menced with  capital  letters;  as,  The  Reforma- 
tion, effected  by  Luther,  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  events  in  modem  times. 

12.  The  names  of  the  points  of  the  compass 
when  used  to  indicate  cfirection  should  begin 
with  small  letters.    When  used  to  indicate  a 
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section  of  the  oountry,  they  should  begin  with 
capitals;  as,  I  am  j^oins  West;  he  is  a  representa- 
tive man  of  the  South;  the  river  flows  south- 
west. 

13.  Appelatives  used  either  before  or  after  geo- 

Saphicai  nouns  are  capitalized;  as,  Erie  Canal, 
udson  River  Railroad,  Strait  of  Magellan, 
Coe  Place,  Shenandoah  Valley,  though  manv 
publishers  omit  the  capital  for  the  generic  word, 
when  it  precedes  the  specific  term;  as,  county 
of  Winchester,  state  of  New  York,  empire  of 
Russia. 

14.  Abstract  qualities,  when  personified, 
should  be  capitalized;  as,  O  Death!  where  is 
thy  stine.    Then  Crime  ran  riot. 

15.  All  quotations  that  are  intended  to  be 
emphatic,  or  that  consist  of  a  complete  sentence, 
should  begin  with  a  capital;  as. 

Then  Elijah  said,  "Thou  art  the  man." 

These  two  questions,  "What  are  we?"  and 
"Whither  do  we  tend?"  will  at  all  times  press 
painfully  upon  thoughtful  minds. 

When  a  quotation  is  introduced  by  that  it 
should  begin  with  a  small  letter;  as,  "He  said 
that  this  great  patriot  bequeathed  to  his  heirs 
the  sword  which  he  had  worn  in  the  war  for 
liberty,  and  charged  them  never  to  take  it  from 
the  scabbard  but  in  self  defense,  or  in  defense 
of  their  country  and  her  freedom." 

16.  In  writing  resolutions,  the  word  immedi- 
ately following  Resolved,  should  begin  with  a 
capital.    See  Punctuation,  Comma,  Rule  13. 

Resolved,  That  the  discovery  of  smokeless  gunpowder 
has  increased  the  horrors  of  war. 

17.  Abbreviations  should  be  followed  with  a 
period;  as,  Geo.,  Co.,  Gen.,  LL.  D.,  D.  D.,  Dr.,  etc. 

PUNCTUATION 

Pimctuation  is  the  art  of  breaking  up  a  sen- 
tence by  means  of  points  and  stops,  so  as  to 
convey  to  the  reader^s  mind,  as  quickly  and 
easily  as  possible,  the  writer's  meaning.  There 
are  two  systems  of  punctuation,  the  close  and 
the  open.  The  close  system  is  used  in  legal 
documents,  laws,  ecclesiastical  formularies,  and 
in  precise  composition  of  every  sort.  Even 
the  omission  of  a  hyphen  from  a  compound 
word  may  make  a  serious  error.  The  insertion 
of  a  comma  in  place  of  a  hyphen  between  "  fruit " 
and  "seeds"  m  an  enactment  of  Congress  cost 
the  government  thousands  of  dollars.  The 
loose  punctuation  should  be  used  in  ordinary 
descriptive  writing.  Formerly  too  many  marks 
were  used;  to-day  the  tendency  is  toward  the 
use  of  too  few  marks.  Punctuation  can  surelv 
not  be  classed  amon^  the  exact  sciences.  It 
is  not  even  an  established  system,  for  many  of 
the  rules  of  the  teachers  differ,  and  the  practice 
of  their  pupils  differs  still  more.  Points  may  be 
omitted  or  inserted  in  a  catalo^e  in  a  way  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  history. 

However,  there  are  some  explicit  directions 
that  may  be  given  that  all  writers  should  follow. 
The  points  should  be  used  to  show  the  gram- 
matical relation  of  words,  and  never  solely  to 
indicate  rhetorical  pauses  in  reading. 

The  necessity  for  a  knowledge  of  correct 
punctuation  is  well  illustrated  by  this  anecdote : 
"The  following  request  is  saia  to  have  been 
made  at  church :  '  A  sailor  going  to  sea,  his  wife 


desires  the  pravers  of  the  congregation  for  his 
safety.'  But,  by  an  unhappy  transposition  of 
the  comma,  the  note  was  resui  thus:  'A  sailor 
going  to  see  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation  for  his  safety.'  " 

The  marks  used  for  punctuation  are  the  per- 
iod [.],  colon  [:],  semicolon- [;],  conmia  [X  interro- 
gation point  if],  exclamation  point  [I],  dash  [—1 
parenthesis  (),  brackets  p,  hyphen  [-],  double 
Quotation  marks  ["  **],  smgle  quotation  marks 
I  n.  apostrophe  [']. 

Period*  1.  All  declarative  and  imperative 
sentences,  and  sentences  that  are  interrogative 
in  form,  but  to  which  an  answer  is  not  expected, 
should  be  followed  by  a  period;  as,  He  has  Kpne. 
Go  at  once.  Ah!  whitner  now  are  fled  those 
dreams  of  happiness.  The  Cyprians  asked  me 
why  I  wept. 

2.  All  abbreviations,  unless  the  ellipsis  of 
intermediate  letters  in  the  words  has  been  in- 
dicated by  using  the  apostrophe,  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  period;  7th,  9th,  3d,  etc.,  are  not 
followed  by  the  period. 

3.  When  capitals  are  used  for  numerals,  it 
was  customary  formerly  to  follow  them  by  a  pe- 
riod; e.  g.,  Henry  VIII.,  John  IV.  3.  The  latest 
usage  seems  to  omit  the  period,  especially  in  the 
possessive  construction ;  as,  Heniy  VIII  s  reign. 

Comiiia.  1.  All  nouns  of  direct  address 
should  be  set  off  by  commas;  as,  John,  oome 
here.  I  say,  Mary,  can  you  go  now?  Sir,  I  can- 
not do  it. 

2.  When  there  are  three  or  more  parts  in  the 
subject  of  a  sentence,  and  the  conjunction  is 
used  between  the  last  two  only,  a  comma  should 
be  used  after  each  part  except  the  last, 

Mary  Lee  and  Laura  came  yesterday.  As 
I  the  sentence  stands,  you  may  think  that  there 
;  are  but  two  persons  that  came  yesterday;  vix., 
Mary  Lee  and  Laura.  If  the  sentence  is  written 
Mary,  Lee  and  Laura  came  yesterday,  then 
Mary  may  be  a  noun  of  direct  address,  and  the 
boy  Lee  and  the  girl  Laura  came;  but  if  it  is 
wntten,  Mary,  Lee,  and  Laura  came,  you  know 
that  three  persons  came.  The  comma  before 
the  and  is  frequently  omitted  by  rapid  writers; 
but  it  should  not  be  omitted  in  this  compound 
construction. 

3.  Parenthetical  or  additional  expressions,  that 
is,  those  expressions  that  break  the  directness  of 
the  statement,  require  to  be  cut  off  by  conunas; 
as,  Christopher  Columbus,  an  Italian  by  birth, 
discovered  America.  It  is  mind,  after  all,  that 
does  the  work  of  the  world.  In  this  sentence, 
'after  all'  does  not  modify  *does,'  but  shows  a 
connection  between  this  sentence  and  something 
gone  before.  Another  illustration  would  be.  It 
was  not  necessary,  however,  for  you  to  go. 

Some  of  the  phrases  in  common  use  that  are 
usually  set  off  by  commas  are:  in  short,  in  fact, 
in  reality,  in  brief,  as  it  happens,  no  doubt,  in  a 
word,  to  be  sure,  to  be  brief,  etc.  Some  of  the 
words  used  parenthetically,  which,  according 
to  the  close  pimctuation  should  be  set  off  by 
commas,  and  according  to  the  loose,  should  not 
be,  are:  therefore,  then,  however,  perhaps, 
namely,  indeed,  too,  moreover,  etc. 

Most  of  these  words  named  last  are  capable 
of  two  constructions, —  they  may  either  belong 
to  the  proposition  as  a  whole,  or  to  a  single  word 
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in  it.  It  is  only  when  used  in  the  former  sense 
that  they  require  to  be  set  ofif  by  commas;  e.  g., 
On  this  assistance,  then,  you  may  rely.  Then 
I  believed  you,  now  I  do  not. 

4.  Independent  adverbs  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sentence  should  be  set  off  by  a  comma;  as, 
Well,  I  will  go.    Why,  you  may  if  you  want  to. 

Note. —  Used  in  this  way  it  would  be  betUr  to  omit 
them  from  all  aentences. 

5.  The  nominative,  the  infinitive,  and  the 
participle  used  absolutely,  should  be  set  off  by 
commas:  The  wind  bavins  gone  down,  we  may 
CO  sailing.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  must  remain  here ; 
Generally  speaking,  he  is  a  good  fellow. 

6.  Nouns  in  apposition  are  set  off  by  commas: 
Georse,  my  brotner,  can  do  it  for  you.  We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  constitution. 

7.  If  the  subordinate  clause  in  a  coniplex 
sentence  comes  first,  it  should  be  followed  by 
a  conmia:  If  I  go,  you  must  remain;  While  he 
stays,  you  must  stay. 

8.  A  series  of  words  used  in  the  same  con- 
struction should  be  separated  by  commas;  as, 
Ulysses  was  wise,  eloquent,  cautious,  and  in- 
trepid, as  was  requisite  in  a  leader  of  men.  He 
stood,  walked,  ran,  and  jumped. 

If  the  words  are  used  in  pairs,  only  the  pairs 
should  be  separated;  as,  Uly^sses  was  wise  and 
eloquent,  cautious  and  intrepid,  as  was,  etc. 

9.  When  two  statements,  each  with  its  own 
subject,  verb,  and  object,  are  put  in  one  sen- 
tence, the  comma  should  be  used  to  show  their 
distinctiveness,  even  when  the  sentence  is  very 
short:  as.  You  may  go,  and  I  will  stay. 

10.  Use  a  comma  netween  two  words  in  the 
same  construction  when  they  are  differently 
modified:  as,  He  sold  a  horse,  and  wagon  of 
wood.  If  the  comma  is  omitted,  the  horse 
was  of  wood. 

11.  When  the  subject  consists  of  two  or  more 
nouns  not  joined  by  a  conjunction,  use  a  comma 
before  the  predicate;  as,  Riches,  pleasures, 
health,  become  evils  to  those,  etc. 

12.  A  comma  is  put  before  a  relative  clause, 
when  it  is  explanatory  of  the  antecedent,  or 
presents  an  additional  thought. 

But  the  point  is  omitted  before  a  relative 
clause  which  restricts  the  general  notion  of  the 
antecedent  to  a  particular  sense. 

To  make  clear  the  difference  between  an 
additional  and  a  restrictive  clause,  let  me  use 
this  sentence:  Her  entrance  was  unnoticed 
by  the  officer  who  sat  gazing  in  the  fire.  We 
rratrict  when  we  wish  to  separate  one  object 
from  other  objects  of  the  same  sort.  If  there 
were  several  officers  in  the  room,  and  you  wish 
me  to  know  that  her  entrance  was  imnoticed 
by  but  one  of  them,  you  wish  to  separate  or 
disttngui^  him  from  the  others.  'Then  the 
clause  is  used  restrictively  and  should  not  be 
set  off  by  a  comma.  But  if  there  was  but  one 
officer  in  the  room,  you  use  this  same  clause 
to  teU  an  additional  fact  about  him;  then  it  is 
used  additionidly  and  should  be  set  off  by  com- 
mas. 

Much  confusion  arises  in  this  sort  of  sentence 
because  authors  on  punctuation  say  that  a 
descriptive  or  additional  clause  should  be  set 
off  by  commas.     A  descriptive  clause  may  be 


used  to  express  either  an  additional  or  a  re- 
strictive thought.  Bring  me  the  dress  that  is 
made  of  red  silk.  This  sentence  requires  no 
comma  because  there  are  sevend  dressses  there, 
and  I  want  the  red  silk  one.  Bring  me  the  dress, 
which  is  made  of  red  silk.  Here  I  have  used  the 
same  descriptive  clause,  but  the  use  of  'which' 
and  the  comma  shows  that  that  is  the  only 
dress  there. 

Note: —  In  all  rulridive  relatiye  clauses,  the  pronoun 
"that"  should  be  used;  and  in  aU  additional  relative 
clauses  use  "who  "  when  referring  to  people  and  "which  " 
when  referring  to  animab  or  inanimate  objects.  If 
writers  would  Dear  this  use  of  these  pronouns  in  mind, 
the  matter  of  the  comma  would  be  immaterial  because 
the  pronoun  would  sufficiently  indicate  the  use  of  the 
clause. 

13.  One  good  authority  says  do  not  use  a 
comma  after  whereas.  It  appears,  etc.;  Re- 
solved, That,  etc.;  Ordered.  That,  etc.  He 
also  says,  Do  not  use  a  capital  after  these  words. 
Write,  Resolve^  that  women,  etc. 

14.  When  a  clause  is  used  as  the  subject  of 
a  verb,  it  shoidd  not,  even  though  long,  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  comma,  unless  it  ends  with  a  verb; 
as.  That  the  governor  of  this  great  State  of 
Illinois  shoidd  make  this  imworthy  appeal  to 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  foreign-bom 
citizens  of  the  nation  must  always  be  a  cause 
of  mortification  to  every  lover  of  his  country. 

The  second  part  of  the  rule  is  illustrated  by. 
Whatever  is,  is  right. 

15.  A  comma  is  used  before  a  short  direct 
quotation:    He  said,  ''I  will  go." 

Note. —  A  colon  is  used  before  a  long  direct  quotation. 

16.  The  comma  shows  the  omission  of  words; 
as.  Her  address  is  718  Norwood  Ave.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  which  means  in  Rochester,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  writ- 
ing, an  exact  man. 

Note. —  The  latest  authority  says  omit  the  comma  in 
the  last  sentence  because  no  misunderstanding  can 
arise  thereby;  but  custom  still  uses  it. 

Semicolon.  This  mark  is  used  to  sep- 
arate such  parts  of  a  sentence  as  are  somewhat 
less  closely  connected  than  those  separated  by 
a  comma. 

1.  When  two  clauses  are  joined  by  for^  6trf, 
and,  or  an  equivalent  word,  the  one  clause  per- 
fect in  itself,  and  the  other  added  as  a  matter 
of  inference,  contrast,  or  explanation, —  they 
are  separated  b^  a  semicolon:  £kx)nomy  is  no 
disgrace;  for  it  is  better  to  live  on  a  little  than 
to  outlive  a  great  deal. 

2.  When  tne  parts  of  a  compoimd  sentence, 
even  though  they  are  short,  are  not  closely  con- 
nected in  thought,  th^  should  be  separated 
by  a  semicolon;  as,  I  live  to  die;  you  dye  to 
live. 

3.  Use  the  semicolon  to  separate  the  parts 
of  a  compound  sentence,  when  one  or  Doth 
members  contain  commas:  Men  are  not  judged 
by  their  looks,  habits,  and  appearances;  but 
by  the  character  of  their  lives  ana  conversations, 
and  by  their  works. 

4.  If  a  series  of  expressions  depend  on  a  com- 
mencing or  concluding  portion  of  the  sentence, 
they  should  be  separated  by  a  semicolon :  Phi- 
losophers assert,  that  nature  is  unlimited  in  her 
operations;  that  she  has  inexhaustible  treasures 
in  reserve;   that,  etc.    Also  in  such  a  sentence 
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as,  If  we  think  of  glory  in  the  field;  of  wisdom  in 
the  cabinet;  of  the  purest  patriotism;  of  the 
highest  integrity,  public  andprivate ;  of  morals 
*  *  *  the  august  fi^re  of  Washington  presents 
itself  as  the  personation  of  all  these  ideas. 

5.  All  of  tne  older  authorities  say  use  a  semi- 
colon before  and  comma  after  a«,  viZy  to  wUj 
namely,  i.  c,  or  that  is,  when  they  precede  an 
example  or  an  illustration.  The  latest  authority 
says  use  the  comma  in  both  places.  This  is 
but  another  illustration  of  the  changes  in  punc- 
tuation that  are  coming  in. 

Colon*  1.  When  a  sentence  is  long,  and 
one  or  both  of  the  parts  contain  semicolons, 
the  greater  division  should  be  marked  by  a 
colon:  Art  has  been  to  me  its  own  exceeding 
^reat  reward:  it  has  soothed  mv  afflictions; 
it  has  refined  my  enjoyments;  it  has  endeared 
my  solitude:  and  it  has  given  me  the  habit  of 
wishine  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful 
in  all  tnat  surroimds  me. 

2.  A  colon  should  follow  a  clause  that  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  but  is  followed,  without  a  con- 
junction, by  some  remark,  inference,  or  illus- 
tration: hK>r  was  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
drama  a  mere  form:  it  was  lull  of  truth,  spirit, 
and  power. 

3.  A  colon  should  be  used  before  a  long  direct 

Quotation,  or  a  list  of  articles  formally  intro- 
uced:    She  finished  her  helpful  talk  with  the 
"  Song  "  from  '*  Pippa  Passes '  : 

"The  year's  at  the  spring 
The  day's  at  the  morn ; 
Morning's  at  seven; " 
Etc. 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  the  following  articles : 

2  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar. 

1  lb.  of  coffee. 

Etc. 

4.  The  words  t/es  and  no  should  be  followed 
by  a  colon,  provided  the  words  that  follow  are 
a  continuation  or  repetition  of  the  question: 
Can  these  words  add  vigor  to  your  hearts? 
Yes:    they  can  do  it;    they  have  often  done  it. 

5.  The  colon  is  more  often  used  than  any 
other  mark  after  the  salutation  in  a  letter:  My 
dear  Sirs: 

Interrogation  Point.  1.  An  interro- 
gation mark  is  placed  at  the  end  of  every  direct 
question:  Will  you  go?  He  asked  me,  "Will 
you  go?" 

2.  The  mark  of  interrogation  should  not  be 
used  when  it  is  only  affinned  that  a  question 
has  been  asked,  and  the  expression  denoting 
inquiry  is  put  in  any  other  form  than  that  of  a 
direct  question :  I  was  asked  if  I  would  go  to 
Europe  next  summer. 

Note. —  It  should  be  placed  inside  of  the  quotation 
marks  if  it  belongs  properly  to  the  quotation,  and  out- 
side in  other  casra: — He  asked,  "Will  you  return  by 
nine  o'clock?"  What  can  be  more  interesting  than 
•*  the  passing  crowd  "  7 

Exclamation  Point.  This  point  is 
used  after  any  expression  of  strong  emotion, 
and  after  interjections:  Friends,  countrymen, 
and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent 
that  you  may  hear.  The  heavens  and  earth, 
O  Lord!  proclaim  Thy  boundless  power.  Oh! 
nothing  is  further  from  my  thoughts  than  to 
deceive  you.  Oh,  that  all  classes  ofsociety  were 
both  enlightened  and  virtuous! 


The  Marks   of  Parentlieftls.     If  an 

expression  is  inserted  in  the  body  of  a  sentence, 
with  which  it  has  no  connection  in  sense  or  con- 
struction, it  should  be  enclosed  by  the  marks 
of  parenthesis.  The  test  is,  Can  the  words  to 
be  enclosed  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the 
sense?  I  have  clearly  seen  charity  (if  charity 
it  may  be  called)  insult  with  an  air  of  pity.  Shle 
had  managed  this  matter  so  well  (oh,  now  artful 
a  woman  she  was),  that  my  father's  heart  was 
gone  before  I  suspected  it  was  in  danger. 

Notice  the  use  of  the  mark  of  interrogation 
in  this  sentence:  "  While  the  Christian  desires 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow-men  (and  why 
should  he  not  desire  it?),  he  disdains  to  receive 
their  good-will  by  dishonorable  means." 

Tlie  I>asli.  1.  The  dash  is  used  to  show 
an  abrupt  break  in  a  sentence;  to  show  a  sus- 
pension in  the  thought;  or  an  epigrammatic 
turn  in  sentiment.  Closely  following  came  — 
what  do  you  suppose?  The  eye  of  the  child  — 
who  can  look  unmoved  into  that  "well  unde- 
filed,"  in  which  heaven  itself  seems  to  be  re- 
flected? 

2.  The  dash  is  used  where  there  is  an  ellipsis 
of  such  words  as,  namely,  that  is,  ete.  To 
separate  adjectives  in  opposition  but  closely 
connected, —  Though  deep,  yet  clear. 

Brackets  •  These  marks,  used  for  nearly 
the  same  purposes  as  the  parenthesis,  are  usually 
confined  to  expressions  inserted  in  or  appended 
to  a  quotation,  and  not  belonging  to  it.  They 
are  intended  to  give  an  explanation,  to  rectify 
a  mistake,  or  to  supply  an  omission;  as,  "  The 
captain  had  several  men  died  [who  died]  in  the 
ship " ;  ♦  ♦  ♦  because  the  people  love  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  (iqng  continued 
applausel  and  to-day,  eto. 

Mypnen.  1.  The  hyphen  is  used  in  form- 
ing compound  words.  When  each  of  the  words 
of  which  a  compound  is  formed  retains  its  origi- 
nal accent,  they  should  be  united  by  a  hyphen: 
The  alK-pow^erful  God;  In'cense-breath'ing 
mom.  Everlasting,  notwithstanding,  and  a  few 
other  words  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

2.  If  a  prefix  ends  in  a  vowel,  and  the  word 
to  which  it  is  joined  begins  with  a  vowel,  the 
hyphen,  or  the  diseresis  over  the  second  vowel 
is  used:  co-operate  or  cooperate. 

3.  The  hyphen  is  used  to  show  the  division 
of  words  into  syllables:  hy-phen. 

Double  and  Single  Quotation 
Marks.  1.  Every  direct  quotation  should  be 
enclosed  in  double  quotation  marks:  To  me 
he  said,  "  I  cannot  beneve  it  is  true." 

2.  If  the  thought,  but  not  the  words  of  an- 
other are  given,  quotation  marks  are  not  used: 
He  said  that  he  could  not  believe  that  it  was 
true. 

3.  You  may  use  italics,  or  double,  or  single 
quotation  marks  if  you  are  quoting  a  sin^ 
word  or  short  expression.  "Petticoat"  (liter- 
ally 'little  coat*),  in  itself  a  sufficiently  inof- 
fensive term,  has  shown  a  tendency  to  give 
way  to  "skirt."  In  this  illustration  "petti- 
coat" and  "skirt"  may  be  italicized  and  the 
quotation  marks  omitted. 

4.  If  a  quotation  occurs  within  a  quotation, 
enclose    the    second   one    in    single    quotation 

I  marks:    In  his  letter  he  wrote,     If  the  physi- 
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dan  sees  you  eat  anything  that  is  not  good  for 
you,  he  says,  *It  is  poison!'" 

5.  When  several  paragraphs  are  quoted,  use 
double  marks  at  the  beginning  of  each  para- 
graph, and  at  the  end  of  the  last  paragraph  only. 

Apostrophe.  1.  Used  to  mark  the  pos- 
sessive case.    John's. 

2.  To  show  the  contraction  of  words  and 
omission  of  letters:    I'll,  you'd,  etc. 

3.  To  show  the  clipping  of  words  in  dialect: 
He  wa*  singin'  to  'em. 

4.  To  form  plurals  of  letters,  signs,  and  figures : 
There  are  twenty  a's  on  this  page.  Count  the 
2*8  in  this  sum.  Your  x's  or  O's  were  not  well 
made. 

RIGHT  USE  OF  SOME 
COMMON  WORDS 

A.  Always  repeat  the  article  if  you  refer 
to  two  objects,  as,  He  has  a  black  and  a  white 
doe.  If  there  is  but  one  dog,  say,  He  has  a  black 
and  white  dog. 

Abortive*  A  ridiculous  perversion  of  this 
word  is  creeping  into  use  through  the  newspapers. 
"  A  lad  was  yesterday  caught  m  the  act  of  abor- 
twdy  appropriating  a  pair  of  shoes."  That  is 
abortive  that  is  untimely  in  its  birth;  and,  b^  | 
figure  of  speech  anything  is  abortive  which  is 
brought  out  before  it  is  well  matured.  Abor- 
tive should  never  be  used  in  the  sense  of  failure. 

Accept  of*  Never  use  the  preposition 
after  this  verb.  We  accept  invitations,  presents, 
and  the  like. 

Accept  and  Except.  Accept  means  to 
take  when  offered;  except  means  to  leave  out, 
to  exclude.  I  accepted  tne  gift.  All  except  two 
win  go.  «  . 

Accord*  To  accord  means  to  render  or  be- 
Aow  upon  another,  as  honor:  therefore  one 
should  never  say,  "The  information  he  desired 
was  accorded  him." 

Administer.  The  man  died  from  blows 
administered  by  the  policeman.  Oaths,  medi- 1 
cine,  affairs  of  state  are  adminietered.  Blows  i 
nn  dealt.  { 

Adopt.     This  word  is  often  used  instead  of  < 
to  decide  upon  and  of  to  take ;   thus,  **  The  meas- 1 
ures  adopted  by  Congress  as  the  result  of  this  i 
inquiiy,  will  be  productive  of  good."      Better, ' 
'"nie  measures  decided  upon"  etc.      Instead  of  | 
"What  course  shall  you  adopt  to  get  your  pay?  "  ^ 
say,  "  What  course  shall  you  take  f  "  etc.     In  the  | 
newspapers  one  may  see  "Wanted  to  adopt  — 
A  beautiful   female   infant."    The   advertisers  \ 
meant  to  sav  that  they  wanted  the  child  men-  j 
tioned   in   their  advertisement  adopted.      The 
word  is  correctly  used  in  "The  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  senator  were  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee.''^ 

Affect.     See  effect. 

Af^lTTAvate.  This  word  is  often  used  when 
the  speaker  means  to  provoke,  irritate,  or  anger. 
Thus,  "It  aggravates  (provokes)  me  to  be  con- 
tinually found  fault  with";  "He  is  easily  ag- 
gravated (irritated)." 

Ai^ee.  Do  not  use  agree  for  admit,  "  That 
a  flat  brick  facade  pierced  by  a  few  windows, 
does  not  make  an  inspiring  picture  all  will  agree" 
Say,  "all  will  orfmi^.'' 


As^culturlst  is  to  be  preferred  to  agri- 
culturalist.   The  same  is  true  of  conversationist. 

Ain't.  This  is  not  a  contraction,  and  can- 
not take  the  place  of  Pm  not. 

Alike.  This  word  should  not  be  used  with 
bothf  nor  with  both  just,  as  in  "These  hats  are 
both  alike"  or  "6orfi  just  alike";  say,  "These 
hats  are  alike." 

All  of.  The  of  is  a  superfluity.  "I  have 
them  all,"  not  "I  have  all  of  them";  "Take  it 
o/Z,"  not  "Take  aZZo/ it." 

All  Over.  All  should  modifv  the  noun, 
and  not  the  prepositional  phrase  in  The  disease 
spread  over  ail  the  country,"  not  "all  over  the 
country." 

Alles^e.  Do  not  use  this  word  as  a  syno- 
nym for  say  or  tell,  as  in  "He  alleges  that  the 
engine  ran  sixty  miles  an  hour."  Instead,  "  He 
says  or  tells  us  that,"  etc. 

Allow.  This  word  is  frequently  misused 
in  the  West  and  the  South  for  think;  to  be  of 
opinion;  to  admit;  as,  "He  cUlows  his  horse  can 
beat  yours."  Instead  of  this  say,  "He  thinks 
or  \B  of  the  opinion  that,  etc. 

Almost — Nearly.  These  two  adverbs 
should  not  be  used  indiscriminately.  Almost  re- 
gards the  ending  as  an  act;  nearly ,  its  begin- 
ning. A  man  that  receives  an  injunr  so  severe 
that  he  comes  off  with  barely  his  life  is  almost 
killed;  a  man  that  escapes  what  would  have 
killed  him  is  nearly  killed.  These  words  are 
correctly  used  in  "1  am  almost  dead  with  fa- 
tigue"; "I  am  almost  done  with  my  work"; 
"I  nearly  ran  over  the  child." 

Alone — Only.  That  is  alone  that  is  un- 
accompanied; that  is  onlVf  of  which  there  is  no 
other.  "Virtue  only  makes  us  happy"  means 
that  nothing  else  can  do  it.  If  we  say  "Virtue 
alone  makes  us  happy,"  we  mean  that  virtue 
unaided  makes  us  nappy.  "This  means  of  lo- 
comotion is  used  by  man  only." 

Alternative.  Do  not  use  this  when  more 
than  two  things  are  referred  to.  "You  may 
have  the  choice  of  three  courses,  not  of  three 
alternatives. 

Always.  Of  ten  used  redundantly.  "When- 
ever I  see  her,  I  think  of  mother,"  not  "I 
always  think  of  mother." 

Ameliorated.  "  Her  troubles  are  greatly 
ameliorated"  should  be  are  lessened. 

Amons^.  "He  was  there  among  the  rest" 
should  be  wUh  the  rest. 

Among  One  Another.  "They  ex- 
changed votes  anfumg  one  another"  should  be 
with  one  another. 

Amount.  "A  surprising  amount  of  per- 
fection has  been  reached"  should  be  "A  sur- 
prising degree  of  perfection,  etc." 

An.  Always  use  an^  not  a  before  such  words 
as  heroic,  historical,  habitual,  etc. 

And.  Do  not  use  and  in  place  of  the  particle 
to.    "Come  to  see  me,"  not  "Come  ami  see  me." 

And  should  never  introduce  a  relative  clause 
unless  it  joins  it  to  a  coordinate  relative  clause. 
"  I  have  a  dress  worn  by  my  aunt,  and  which  is 
forty-five  years  old."  In  this  sentence  leave 
out  and  and  use  that  instead  of  which.  (See  Rule 
12  for  the  conuna,  imder  Punctuation.) 

Antecedents.  This  word  used  as  a  sub- 
stantive means  those  persons  or  things  which 
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have  preceded  any  person  or  thing  of  the  same 
kind  in  a  certain  position.  Thus  the  arUeced- 
erUa  of  General  Sherman  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  are  General  Washington,  General 
Scott,  and  General  Grant.  To  ctul  the  course 
of  a  man's  life  until  the  present  moment  hU 
antecedents  is  nearly  as  absurd  a  misuse  of  lang- 
uage as  can  be  compassed.  If,  instead  of  "What 
do  vou  know  of  his  antecedents?"  it  is  asked 
"  What  do  you  know  of  his  previoua  life  t "  or 
better,  "  What  do  you  know  of  his  past  t  **  there 
is  sense  instead  of  nonsense,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  question  is  fully  conveyed. 

Anticipate.  This  word  is  often  used  in 
place  of  expect t  or  foresee.  Anticipate  means  to 
go  before,  so  as  to  preclude  another;  to  get  the 
start  of^  or  to  get  ahead  of;  to  enjoy,  possess,  or 
suffer,  in  expectation.  It  is  therefore  misused 
in  "  By  this  means  it  is  anticipated  that  the  time 
for  Europe  will  be  lessened  two  davs":  and  in 
"Her  death  is  hourly  anticipated.  It  is  cor- 
rectly used  in  "If  not  anticipated,  1  shall  here- 
after make  an  attempt  at  a  magazine  paper  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Point " ;  and  m  "  Why  should 
we  anticipate  our  sorrows?  'Tis  like  those  who 
die  for  fear  of  death."  "Were  Greeley's  move- 
ments those  that  it  was  anticipated  (expected), 
he  would  make?" 

Anxious  is  often  used  where  desirous  would 
better  express  the  meaning.  Anxious  means 
full  of  anxiety;  suffering  from  suspense  or  un- 
certainty ;  concerned  about  the  future.  "  I  am 
not  anxious  to  get  to  Canada  "  should  be  "  I  am 
not  desirous,"  etc.  "  I  am  still  more  anxious  to 
have  you  live  in  New  York  "  should  be  still  more 
desirous. 

Anyliow  is  permissible  in  conversation, 
thouffh  incompatible  with  dignified  diction,  in 
which  such  phrases  as  "in  any  event,"  "be  that 
as  it  may,  "at  any  rate,"  and  the  like,  are  to  be 
preferred. 

Appeals  is  used  in  this  sentence  instead 
of  drafts:  "There  are  constant  appeals  upon 
the  resources  of  the  government." 

Approacli  is  sometimes  improperly  used 
in  the  sense  of  address,  petition,  appeal  to ;  thus. 
"  The  teachers  have  approached  tne  Educational 
Department  in  some  matters  that  concern  their 
interest." 

Apt  is  often  misused  for  likely,  and  sometimes 
for  Ivahle,  "  What  is  he  apt  (likely)  to  be  doing?  " 
"Where  shall  I  be  apt  (likely)  to  find  him?" 
"  If  you  go  there  you  will  be  apt  (liable)  to  get 
into  trouble." 

Aren't  even  in  colloauial  use  is  inadmis- 
sible. Say  are  you  not.  Til,  Fm,  etc.,  are  good 
form  because  they  are  contractions  of  the  verb 
only. 

As — as ;  So — as*  Use  the  former  in  affirma- 
tive propositions,  and  the  latter  in  negative 
propositions.  He  is  cm  tall  as  you  are.  He  was 
never  so  happy  as  now. 

Aside  is  sometimes  misused  for  apart. 
"Words  have  a  potency  of  association  aside 
(apart)  from  their  significance  as  representa- 
tive 8i©8-" 

As  Though  is  often  used  for  as  if.  In  the 
sentence,  "The  child  looked  as  though  her  hair 
had  never  been  combed, "  supply  the  elliptical 
clause,  and  you  will  see  the  need  of  using  if  in 


place  of  though.  The  child  looked  as  (she  would 
look)  though  her  hair,  etc.  The  woman  looks 
as  (she  would  look)  though  (if)  she  were  tired. 

At*  "They  do  things  differently  in  (not  at) 
the  South." 

At  all  is  superfluous  in  such  sentences  as, 
"She  had  no  friends  ai  aU";  "I  do  not  want 
any  at  all";  "If  she  had  any  desire  at  all  to  see, 
she  would  have  waited." 

At  Best*  At  Worst*  These  phrases  re- 
cjuire  the  article  or  a  possessive  pronoun  used 
in  them.  Always  say,  "  I  did  the  oest  I  could," 
etc.    "  He  was  at  his  worst." 

Audience  is  often  used  in  place  of  specta- 
tors. The  audience  hears;  the  spectators  see; 
therefore  say  "The  spectators  at  the  ball  game," 
not  "the  audience."  The  audience  at  the  con- 
cert, etc. 

Avenge  and  Revenge*  We  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  others,  and  revenge  the  wrong 
done  to  ourselves. 

Avoid  is  often  used  in  the  i>lace  of  prevent 
or  hinder,  as  "There  shall  be  nothing  lost  if  I  can 
avoid  it."     It  should  be  "  if  I  can  prevent  it." 

Awful  is  too  frequently  used  as  an  inten- 
sive. Avoid  this  use  of  it;  e.  g.,  I  was  awfully 
glad  to  see  you. 

A  While  Since*    Should  be  a  while  aao. 

Bad  Cold*  Say  a  slight  or  a  severe  cold. 
Colds  are  never  good. 

Badly  is  inelegantly  used  for  venr  much. 
"  I  shall  miss  you  very  much,"  not  "  I  shall  miss 
you  badly." 

Balance  means  the  excess  of  one  thing  over 
another,  and  should  be  used  in  this  sense  only: 
hence  it  is  improper  to  talk  about  the  balance 
of  the  edition.  In  this  case  say  rest  or  remainder. 
You  may  spealc  of  the  balance  of  the  account. 

Beastly*  One  may  properly  say  **  beastly 
drunk"  but  not  ** beastly  weather." 

Before  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  rather 
than,  as  in  "War  before  peace  at  that  price" 
should  be  "  War  rather  than  peace  at  that  price." 

Between  should  be  used  only  with  refer- 
ence to  two  of  a  kind.  When  more  than  two 
are  referred  to,  use  among,  "The  candy  was 
divided  between  the  two  boys,"  or  "among  the 
four  children." 

When  used  to  express  contrast,  the  word  may 
be  correctly  used  in  speaking  of  more  than  two; 
"  True,  the  three  boys  are  brothers,  but  there  is 
i  a  great  difference  between  them. 

Black  —  Blacken*  We  black  stoves  and 
blacken  reputations. 

Blame  it  on  is  a  vulgarism  used  in  place 
of  accuses  or  suspects,  "tie  blames  it  on  his 
brother,"  should  be  "  He  suspects  or  accuses  his 
brother." 

Both  is  often  used  in  such  sentences  as  "  They 
are  both  alike";  "They  both  ran  away  from 
school,"  etc.    Omit  both  from  each  sentence. 


It  is  redundant  in  "He  lost  all  his  fruit  —  both 
plums,  peaches,  and  pears." 

Bound*  Should  not  be  made  to  do  service 
for  doomed,  determined,  resolved,  certain  or  wUl 
be  compelled.  "  He  is  bound  to  do  it "  should  be 
"  He  is  certain,  resolved,  or  determined  to  do  it." 
"  He  is  bound  to  fail,"  should  be  "  He  is  doomed, 
destined,  or  sure  to  fail." 

But  is  often  misused.    "I  do  not  doubt  but 
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he  wiU  be  here  "  should  read  "  doubt  that  J*  "  I 
should  Dot  wonder  but  he  will  succeed''  should 
resd  "  wonder  if."  In  "  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
be  will  ^  "  suppress  but.  Change  but  to  than  in 
"The  mind  no  sooner  entertains  any  proposition 
but  it  presently  hastens/'  etc. 

But  is  correctly  used  in  "  I  have  no  fear  but 
that  she  will  succeed/'  which  means  a  very  dif- 
feroit  thing  from  "  I  have  no  fear  that  she  will 
succeed." 

By  should  be  with  in  ''The  room  was  filled 
by  ladies  and  children  " ;  also  in  "  The  ball  ended 
6y  a  waltz."  There  is  a  difference  of  meaning 
in  these  two  sentences:  ''I  know  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Brown,"  and  "I  know  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Brown."     Which  do  you  mean? 

Calamity  means  in  an  abstract  sense  source 
oj  misery  or  of  loss,  but  it  is  often  misused  to  mean 
loss.  Calamities  are  causes,  losses  are  results. 
"The  fire  caused  a  great  calamity*^  should  read 
''caused  a  great  loss.**  It  is  correctly  used  in 
''The  falling  of  the  building,  which  caused  the 
death  of  two  firemen,  was  a  great  calamity.** 

Calculate  is  wrongly  used  in  ''He  calcu- 
latss  to  get  off  to-morrow."  "The  sentence 
should  read  **  Expects,  purposes,  or  intends  to 
get  off." 

Caliber  is  often  misused  for  order,  as  in 
''His  work  is  of  a  higher  caliber  than  hers 
is." 

Capable  is  often  used  in  place  of  suscep- 
tible. "We  need  more  articles  capable  of  illus- 
tration" should  read  **  susceptible  of  illustra- 
tion." 

Condooe  is  sometimes  misused  for  com^ 
pensate  and  atone  for.  It  means  to  pardon,  to 
f(frgif>e.  "  The  abolition  of  the  income  tax  more 
than  condones  for  the  turmoil  of  an  election" 
should  read  "atones  for,"  etc. 

Congregate  Together.  In  "A  large 
number  of  people  congregated  together  in  the  hall," 
omit  the  word  together,  because  to  congregate, 
unaided  means  to  collect,  or  gather  together. 

Consequence  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  importance  or  moment;  as,  "They  were  all 
persons  of  more  or  less  consequence**',  read,  "of 
more  or  less  importance.**  "It  is  a  matter  of 
no  consequence**:   read,  "of  no  moment.** 

Consider  means,  to  meditate,  to  deliberate, 
to  reflect,  to  revolve  in  the  mind;  and  yet  it  is  made 
to  do  service  for  think,  suppose,  and  reaard. 
Thus:  "  I  consider  his  course  very  imjustifiable  " 
should  read  "think  his  course.**  "  I  have  always 
considered  it  my  duty,  etc.,"  should  read  "  thought 
U  my  duty." 

Conversationist*    See  Agriculturist. 

Co-operate  Tos^ethery  means  co-oper- 
ate or  operate  together,  and  can  mean  no  more, 
which  makes  it  plain  that  the  co  or  the  together 
serves  no  purpose  —  is  a  superfluity. 

Creditable  should  not  be  used  instead  of 
credible.  Say  two  credible  witnesses,  not  credit- 
able witnesses.  Say  I  am  credibly  informed, 
Dot  creditably  informed. 

Crushed  out.  The  rebellion  was  finally 
crushed  out.  Out  of  what?  We  may  crush  the 
life  out  of  a  man,  or  crush  a  man  to  death,  and 
cruift)  —  not  crush  out  —  a  rebellion. 

Dandy*  This  adjective  belongs  properly 
to  the  "gushers."    It  is  their  sole  adjective. 


He  is  a  dandy  man;    The  refreshments  were 
dandy;  The  sunset  was  dandy. 

Dangerous  is  misused  in  the  sentence 
"  He  is  mngerous,**  when  we  mean  "  He  is  sick.** 
Say*'  He  is  not  in  danger**  or'*  Not  dangerously  ill." 

Dearest.  Do  not  begin  a  letter  "My 
dearest  John,"  unless  he  is  tke  dearest  of  three 
or  more  Johns  with  whom  you  are  acquainted. 

Decelvln^^  should  not  be  used  in  place  of 
trying  to  deceive.  It  is  when  we  do  not  suspect 
deception  that  we  are  deceived.  "He  is  de- 
ceiving me  "  should  read  "  He  is  trying  to  deceive 
me." 

Deprecate  means  to  endeavor  to  avert 
by  prayer;  and  so  should  not  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  disapprove,  censure,  or  condemn.  Do 
not  say  "He  deprecates  the  whole  proceeding." 

Desperately.  Do  not  say  "He  was  cks- 
perately  wounded,"  but  "badly  wounded." 

Despite  should  not  be,  as  it  often  is,  pre- 
ceeded  by  in,  and  followed  by  of.  Say  "  Despite 
all  our  efforts,"  not "  In  despite  of  all  our  efforts." 

Detect  is  often  misused  for  distiriguish, 
recognize,  discover,  see.  "I  did  not  detect  ejiv- 
thing  wrong  in  his  appearance,"  should  be  '  I 
did  not  discover  anytnmg  wrong  in  his  appear- 
ance." "I  could  not  detect  any  difference  be- 
tween them,"  should  be  "I  could  not  see  any 
difference  between  them." 

Die  with  —  from.  Man  and  brute  die  of, 
and  not  with  or  from,  fevers,  old  age,  and  so  on. 

Differ — ^Different.  The  prepositions  from 
and  xvith  are  both  used  with  the  verb  differ,  but 
the  weight  of  authority  is  on  the  side  of  usine 
from.  Different  to  is  sometimes  used  instead  of 
different  from  ;  but  it  is  incorrect.  Different  than 
is  a  Britishism  which  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
"She  is  different  than  you  would  expect  her  to 
be"  should  be  "different  from  what  you  would 
expect  her  to  be." 

Dlsremember  is  vulgarly  used  in  the 
sense  of  forget. 

Dock — W  harf  •  A  drv  dock  is  a  place  where 
vessels  are  drawn  out  of  the  water  for  repairs. 
A  v)€t  dock  is  a  place  where  vessels  are  kept  afloat 
at  a  certain  level,  while  they  are  ^ine^  loaded 
or  unloaded.  A  wharf  is  a  sort  of  quay  Duilt  by 
the  side  of  the  water.  Vessels  lie  at  wharfs  and 
piers,  not  at  docks. 

Don't.  This  is  the  contraction  for  do  not, 
and  not  for  does  not:  therefore  do  not  say  "He 
don*t  want  it." 

I  £ach  other  'is  properly  applied  to  two 
I  only ;  one  another  must  be  used  when  the  number 
considered  exceeds  two.  Great  authors  address 
j  themselves  to  one  another,  unless  we  refer  to  only 
'  two  authors. 

Effect  —  Affect.    Effect  means  to  bring 
about;   as  "  To  effect  a  reform."      Affect  means 
I  to  influence ;   as,  "  His  ideas  will  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  reform." 

I     £legant.     "This  is  a  fine  morning,"  not 
I  "This  is  an  elegant  morning." 
I     Emlgrrant — Immigrant.     These  two 
I  words  are  not  infrequently  confounded.      Emir 
\  grants  are  persons  going  out  of  the  country; 
immigrants  are  persons  coming  into  the  country. 
I     £ndlng  of  Sentences.      Sentences  end- 
ing with  prepositions  are  always  more  terse, 
always  quite  as  idiomatic,  and  always  simpler, 
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tlian  Uiey  would  be  if  differently  constructed. 
'*The  niitn  I  gave  it  lo/'  not  '*The  man  to  whom 
I  gave  it."  ''The  verb  it  belongs  to/'  not  '*Tbe 
verb  to  wbicli  it  Ijelongs,*'  etc. 

Bnjay  Bad  Health.  Does  anyone  cji- 
joij  bad  healthf  Say,  *'  He  ia  in  feeble  or  dalicate 
health.'^ 

Equally  as  Well.  A9  well,  or  eqnuUij 
weti,  expresses  quite  as  much  as  equaUif  as  weU. 

Everlastingly  means  perpetuatly,  et«r- 
nall^.  forever.  Do  not  sayt  ''The  horse  was  (Ji'er- 
ktaiiJiifiy  mitming  away/* 

Every.  *'  Every  one  of  us  lias  this  in  com- 
mon"  should  be,  *yAU  of  us  have  this  in  com- 
mon." 

Except.    See  Accept 

E%cei»slvely.  Say  "The  weather  is 
very  warm/'  not  exceasivdy  hot.  "My  friend 
wan  exceedingiy  popular/*  not  excessively  popular. 

Excise  Laws.  An  excise  k  a  tax  tevie<l 
on  domestic  products;  it  is  an  internal  revenue 
tax.  New  \ork  fxas  ticefyie  laws  and  license 
commissioners,  and  properly  they  should  be  so 
Ciilled.  New  York*s  excise  laws,  so  called,  are 
properiy  licence  kws. 

Exerc?l§e  —  Exorcise.  Do  not  use  these 
words  int-ercliangably.  Exercise  means  a  put- 
ting into  use,  action,  or  practice  j  exorcise  to 
cast  or  drive  out  (an  evil  apirit),  by  religious 
or  magical  formulas  or  ceremonies* 

E%pect.  We  cannot  exjmd  backwards. 
*'  I  expect  you  thought  I  would  come  to  see  you 
yesler(.lay  '  should  Ije,  **I  supposed'  etc.  "I 
expect  you  know  all  about  it**  should  be  "  1  sus- 
pect you  know/*  etc. 

Experience.  '*We  experienced  great 
hardships"  should  read  "We  suffered.'' 

Extend,  "They  shmvvfi  me  every  kind- 
ness" is  better  than  "They  extended  every  kind- 
ness to  me." 

Farther  — Further.  Utvf*  fafther  for  all 
distances  that  cjio  be  measured  either  great  or 
smalL     Use  furlkcr  in  all  other  sentences. 

Female  applies  to  animals,  as  well  as  to 
women,  and  so  should  not  be  used  in  such  aen- 
tenoes  as  **Wiih  the  dielike  not  unnatural  to 
females/*  etc. 

Fewer  — Less.  Fexm^r  refers  to  numlier. 
and  l^ss  to  cjuantity.  Instead  of  ''There  were 
not  ks9  than  twenty  scholars  abaentt*'  we  should 
say  *' There  were  not  fewer  than  twenty  scholars 
absent/*  Instead  of  *'  There  were  not  less  than 
ten  chapters  in  the  book,"  we  should  say»  **  There 
were  not  fewer  tlmn  ten  chapters  in  the  book." 

Find 4  "I  thought  the  firm  found  every- 
thing **  should  be  "  supplied  everything.*' 

Fl^ced.  This  word  is  often  misused  for  ar- 
ranged; as.  **  I  must  fix  the  books."  **  Who 
fixed  the  dishes  on  the  shelves?**  It  is  vul- 
garly used  i\\MfM  "I  will  fix  him."  *^The  jurv^ 
was  /ir^<//*  "You  roust  fix  up,  if  you  go.*' 
"  Yovi*re  affairs  arc  in  a  bad  /b." 

Former—Latter,  The  less  the  writer  uses 
them  words  the  Wtter.  In  the  interest  of  force 
and  cleameas  their  use  should  be  j^tudioiisly 
avoided.  It  is  nearly  always  better  to  repeat 
the  noun.  This  avoids  the  reader*s  going  back 
to  fBce  which  is  former  and  which  is  7cr/^^. 

Got  —  Have.  If  a  man  inherits  a  fortune, 
you  say  he  lux&  money-    if  he  obtainisr  money 


through  his  own  effort,  you  say  "  He  has  _ 
money/'  '*He  has  books*'  means  merely 
he  posses^e$  them;  **He  has  goUefi  bis  lib 
means  that  he  has  obioined  them  through  effort* 
Hai^e  shows  simple  posses^iion:  got  &how*s  pos- 
session plus  the  effort  to  obtain  the  thing. 

Mad  Otl^ht.     This  expression  is  in<^»rrect 

beeaUiiK!  find  is  x^fmi  with  the  pai»t  participle  of 

the  principal  verb  to  form  the  compound  tense. 

\  Ought  m  a  defective  verb  and  has  no  participle: 

therefore  it  cannot  be  used  with  had. 

Haln^t  is  a  very  objectionable  vu%Ari«B. 

Handy  should  not  be  used  in  the  tmnm^ 
near,  ntar  by.  close  at  hand:  as.  **Tbe  start  11 
hufuiy,'*  my  "The  store  is  near,** 

Have  to  Have  or  Had  to  Have.  Bet- 
ter than  "  I  huve  to  have  my  work  done  by  thret 
o'clock  "  is  *'  I  should,  ntu^l,  or  ought  to  have  luy 
svork/*  etc.  Got  to  get  b  another  unple«aui& 
repetition. 

Hence  is  superfluous  in  the  sentejice^  **It 
will  be  many  years  tience,  we  apprehend*  before 
he  returns." 

How*  **  I  have  heard  Aotf,  in  Italy,  one  m 
beset  on  all  sides  by  be^ars," '  should  read*  **I 
have  heard  that  in  Itaiv,  '  etc» 

However*  Use  Aoti?,  not  ftovww,  in  audi 
a  sentonce  as,  "  Hou^ver  could  you  tell  sudl  A 
stoivl" 

Ir.  Use  whether  in  place  of  if  in  tbeae  aesi- 
tences;  "I  doubt,  if  the  book  will  suit  yon*'; 
"Go  ami  see  if  he  has  come/' 

111  —  Sick.  Almost  all  British  speakers  and 
writers  limit  the  meaning  of  sick  to  the  expi«»- 
flion  of  qualmishness,  sickness  at  the  stoEii«e^ 
nausea,  and  lay  the  proper  burden  of  the  iid* 
jective  sick  upon  the  verb  t/t  They  sneer  ftt  oi 
for  not  joining  in  the  robbery  and  the  impositioau 
Richard  Grant  White  snys/"  I  was  premtit  onci- 
when  a  British  iiurrlsjuit,  receiving  in  his  &WU 
house  a  Yankee  youLh  la  a  little  party*  said,  lo 
a  tone  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
room,  'Good  evening  1  We  liaven*t  se<?n  yoa 
for  a  long  while.  Have  you  been  seeck'  (the 
sneer  prolonged  the  word),  *  as  you  say  in  yoar 
countiy?*  *'No,  thank  vou/  mid  the  other^ 
frankly  and  promptly,  'f've  been  hit!,  as  they 
sav  in  yours.*  ** 

In  —  Into.  In  is  somet imes  an  adt*erb  &^ 
sometimes  a  preposition.  As  an  adverb  il  yt 
correctly  used  in  these  sentences;  **Coine  m"i 
"Go  iti'*:  as  a  preposition  it  should  b«  yaea 
I  with  verbs  of  re.*t  and  into  with  verbs  of  motiofu 
Tliese  worila  are  correctly  used  in,  *' He  sat  ui 
his  chair";    "He  ran  i/iio  the  fiouse." 

Incite — Insight.  Incite  mean^s  to  miiat 
to  a  particular  action ;  as,  *'  Tlie  mob  wms  «i- 
vit^d  to  set  the  bouse  on  fire."  Insight  is  a  oouB 
and  means  the  power  or  faculty  of  iniiiiedmte 
and  acute  perception  or  understandiog;  *'Tbc 
strongest  infiight  we  obtain  into  nature  is  flMt 
I  which  we  receive."  etc. 

I  In  Our  Midst  is  not  according  to  tlit 
genius  of  our  language.  It  should  be  writtaft 
in  the  midst  of  us.  Also  in  the  midnt  0/  iktm^ 
and  not  in  their  midst- 

Inaugurate  should  not  be  uN^d  in  pU«e 
of  begin  Tor  the  simple  things  of  daily  Ufe.  If 
is  a  big  word  misused. 

Individual  should  not  be  tised  for 
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The  word  is  used  correctly  in  "  Changes  both  in 
individuals  and  communities  are  often  pro- 
duowl  by  trifles";  incorrectly  in  "That  tndi- 
vidwd  left  here  several  hours  ago." 

Innumerable  Number  should  not  be 
used.  Say  instead  innumerable  times  or  num- 
berless Hmes. 

In  SO  far  as.  The  in  is  superfluous  in 
this  phrase,  "/n  so  far  as  I  know^'  should  be 
'^Sofaras  I  know." 

Intend  is  misused  for  purpose,  as  in ''  I  intend 
to  attend  college  this  wmter"  should  read  ''I 
purpose  to  attend  college  this  winter."  We 
jmrpose  seriously ;   we  intend  vaguely. 

Just  Going  to  Go  is  better  expressed  by 
just  about  to  go.  Just  going  to  say  by  just  about 
to  say,  etc.,  or  by  about  to  ao. 

Just  Next.  Doesn't  '^He  was  next  me" 
express  as  much  as  ''He  was  just  next  me?" 

bids.  It  is  better  usage  to  speak  of  one's 
^oves,  than  of  one's  kids.  When  silk  gloves  are 
meant,  we  never  speak  of  them  as  silks. 

Kind  of.  "What  kind  of  man  is  he?"  is 
correct.  "What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?"  is  in- 
correct. 

Lady.  Address  a  stranger  as  madam,  and 
not  as  lady.  People  of  culture  and  refinement 
will  never  say,  "She  is  a  fine  lady,"  a  "clever 
lady,"  etc.  Ladies  say.  "The  women  of  Amer- 
ica," "women's  apparel,"  etc.  In  similar  in- 
stwces  men  shoulcl  be  used  in  place  of  gentle- 
men. 

Lie — Lay.  By  a  vulgar  error  these  verbs 
have  been  so  confoimded  as  to  deserve  some 
notice.  To  lie  is  neuter,  and  designates  a  state : 
to  lay  is  active,  and  denotes  an  action  on  an 
object;  it  is  properly  to  cause  /o  lie :  "  A  thing 
lies  on  the  table";  "Some  one  lays  it  on  the 
table";  "He  lies  with  his  fathers";  "They 
laid  him  with  his  fathers."  In  the  same  manner, 
when  used  idiomatically,  we  say,  "A  thing  lies 
by  us  until  we  bring  it  into  use";  "We  wy  it 
hy  for  some  future  purpose." 

The  confusion  arises  probably  from  the  fact 
that  lay  appears  in  both  verbs.  The  words  are 
correctly  used  in  the  following  sentences: 

I  lav  myself  upon  the  bed  (action).  I  lie 
upon  the  bed  (rest). 

I  laid  myself  upon  the  bed  (action).  I  lay 
upon  the  bed  (rest). 

I  have  laid  myself  upon  the  bed  (action).  I 
tew  lain  upon  the  bed  (rest). 

A  hen  lays  an  egg  (action).  A  ship  lies  at  the 
wharf  (rest). 

The  murdered  Lincoln  lay  in  state  (rest); 
The  people  laid  the  crime  upon  the  rebels  (ac- 
tion). 

Learn  —  Teach.  The  uncultured  often 
«^iange  these  verbs.  To  teach  is  to  give  instruc- 
tion; to  learn  is  to  take  instruction.  "I  will 
l^tm  if  you  will  teach  me  "  is  correct. 

Leave.  The  vulgar  say  ** Leave  me  be"; 
"Leave  it  alone";  '^ Leave  me  see  it."  Of 
course  let  is  the  verb  to  be  used  here. 

Loan,  according  to  Richard  Grant  White, 
is  not  a  verb,  but  a  noun.  A  loan  is  the  com- 
pleted act  of  lending,  or  is  the  thing  lent.  It 
may  sound  larger  to  some  people  to  say  that 
th^  loaned,  than  that  they  lent  a  thousand 
dollars  —  more  as  if  the  loan  were  an  important 


transaction ;  but  that  can  be  only  because  they 
are  either  ignorant  or  snobbish. 

Less*    See  fewer. 

Like — Love.  We  like  acquaintances, 
horses,  flowers,  pictures,  etc.  We  hve  wives, 
sweethearts,  kinsmen,  truth,  justice,  and  country. 

Like — As.  "He  looks  like  you."  This 
sentence  may  mean  either  "He  looks  as  you 
look,"  or  "He  resembles  you  in  his  appearance." 
The  sentence  should  read  "He  looks  as  you 
look"  or,  "He  is  like  you."  Like  is  followed 
by  an  object  only,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  verb 
in  the  same  construction.  As  must  be  followed 
by  a  verb  expressed  or  understood. 

Like  is  sometimes  improperly  used  in  the 
sense  of  as  though,  thus:  "It  looks  like  it  was 
caused  by  fire." 

Loan.    See  Lend. 

Lot — Lots.  Very  inelegantly  used  for  a 
areat  many,  a  great  deal ;  "  He  had  a  lot  of  money 
left  him";    ''Lots  of  trouble  came  her  way." 

Lunch.  The  correct  substantive  form  is 
luncheon. 

Make  a  Visit.  We  do  not  make  visits, 
we  pay  them. 

Malaria.  This  word  is  the  name  of  a  cause 
of  a  disease,  and  not  the  name  of  a  disease.  We 
do  not  suffer  from  malaria,  but  from  the  effect 
of  malaria,  which  is  a  noxious  exhalation,  usually 
from  marshy  districts. 

Meat.  We  should  ask  for  another  helping, 
of  veal,  steak,  turkey,  etc.,  and  not  for  another 
piece  of  meat. 

Middling.  This  word  is  an  adjective,  not 
an  adverb,  hence  we  cannot  say  a  thin^  is  mid- 
dling good,  or  that  a  thing  was  middling  well 
done. 

Mind  is  often  misused  for  obey.  To  mind 
is  to  attend  to  a  thing  so  it  will  not  be  foreotten. 
"Will  you  obey  me?'^not  "Will  you  mind  me?*' 

Mistaken.  "  If  I  am  not  mistaken  "  should 
be  "If  I  mistake  not.**  You  are  mistaken  is  a 
correct  form  of  expression;  it  means  you  have 
been  led  into  error. 

Most.  This  word  should  usually  be  omitted 
from  conversation  and  writing.  Very  is  the 
better  word  in  almost  every  instance.  It  would 
most  (very)  seriously  affect  us.  This  word  is 
often  misused  for  almost;  "  He  comes  here  most 
every  day"  should  be  "He  comes  here  almost 
every  day." 

Mutual.  This  word  is  often  confounded 
with  common.  These  words  are  correctly  used 
in  these  sentences:  "Our  former  correspondence 
was  renewed,  with  the  most  hearty  expression 
of  mutual  good  will."  "We  have  two  friends 
in  common."  "  They  met  at  the  house  of  a  com- 
mon friend."  "Their  mutual  dislike  (not  dis- 
like for  each  other)  was  well  known." 

Myself.  This  pronoun  should  be  used  only 
where  increased  emphasis  is  aimed  at,  as  in  "I 
will  do  it  myself,"  etc.  It  is  incorrect  to  say 
"Mary  and  rnyself  were  satisfied." 

Nicely.  The  very  quintessence  of  popinjay 
vulgarity  is  reached  when  nicely  is  made  to  do 
service  for  well,  in  this  wise :  "  How  do  you  do  ?  " 
''Nicely.**    "How  are  you?"     "Nicely.** 

Numerous  is  often  used  in  place  of  large 
or  many.  "We  have  numerous  acquaintances" 
should  DC  "  We  have  many  acquaintances." 
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Of  All  Others.  *'0f  alt  others  she  is  tl»e 
last  one  you  would  expect  it  of/'  Is  she  one  of 
the  others f    If  not,  why  class  lier  aa  such? 

Of  Any  16  often  useJi  in  place  of  ali^  "She  is 
the  amaJle^  of  anv  1  have  known*'  should  be 
*'  The  smallest  of  ««/'  etc. 

Off  of-  One  of  these  words  should  be 
omitted  from  the  sentence.  Say,  "The  pears 
fell  off  the  tree/'  not  **  The  pears  feU  off  of  the 
tree/^ 

On  tOi  "  We  get  on  a  horse,  an  a  chair,  '*  etc., 
not  on  to. 

One*  Should  be  followed  by  one  and  not  by 
ht.  ''Can  one  visit  his  friends  there?"  should 
be  "Can  one  vmh  one'it  friemia  there? *' 

Only-  This  word  is  more  often  misplaced 
pmbabfy  than  any  other  word  in  the  language. 
^*He  oniy  sang  for  us."  "He  sang  only  for  ua." 
The  first  means  that  he  sang,  but  did  not  play 
for  us;  the  second  one  means  he  sang  for  u^ 
and  not  for  any  ojie  else.  A  change  in  the  po- 
sition of  only  in  almost  any  sentence  will  effect 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence  the  same  as  in  this 
illustration* 

Otber.  This  worti  should  not  be  omitted 
in  sentences  like  the  foUowmg:  "He  said  that 
his  wife  was  dressed  better  than  any  (other) 
woman  there." 

Ought— Should.  Ought  is  the  stronger 
term;  "What  we  ought  to  do,  we  are  moimiy 
bound  to  do."  **We  ought  to  be  truthful  aiid 
honest,  and  »hotdd  be  re^[>ectful  to  our  elders." 

Over.  Do  not  use  over  in  the  sense  of  more 
than.  "It  is  ai^er  a  yard  long"  should  reiid 
**  Afore  than  a  yard  long/' 

Own  is  often  misused  in  place  of  confess . 
"  1  own  I  saw  her  do  it/'  should  be  "  I  confess  I 
saw  lier  do  it/' 

Panti  is  a  vulgar  abbreviation  for  panta- 
loons* 

Partake  i.^  a  fine  word  to  u&e  instead  of  to  eat. 
Onlv  the  uncultured  will  be  guilty  of  thU  errf;>r* 

Party  is  ofteti  used  by  the  ignorant  where 
eood  taste  would  use  the  word  person^  Not, 
'^The  party  tlmt  1  saw/*  but  the  person. 

Past<  This  word  is  incorrectly  used  for  la^t 
in  such  expressions  as  "The  pa^t  three  days/' 
"The  past  year/* 

Pefl-meU  means  mixed  or  mingled  to- 
gether. It  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  an 
mdi  viduaL  '  *  He  rusnecl  peU-mell  in  to  my  arms ' ' 
wotdd  be  to  say  "  He  rushed  into  my  arms  mixed 
together/' 

P'er*  Per  day,  per  man,  per  pound;  ete.,  are 
better  expressed 'by  the  plain  English  a  day.  a 
man*  a  pound,  etc.  Ten  dollars  per  is  the  tijang 
for  ten  dollars  a  week. 

Perform.  The  short  won!  play  is  to  be 
preferred  in  "She  performs  on  the  piano  beau- 
tifully." This  sentence  would  be  improved  by 
using  well  or  adjnirably  in  place  of  t>tauti{'uUy. 

Peruse  is  often  used  when  the  word  Te<id 
would  be  in  belter  taste. 

Place  is  misused  for  where  in  "  Let^s  go 
some  place."     **I  want  to  go  some  place/ ^ 

Polite  should  not  be  used  for  hind  before 
the  word  invitation. 

Posted  is  incorrectly  used  for  inform  in  such 
expmssions  as,  '*The  man  pouted  me."  "  If  I  had 
beeQ  better  posted" 


\     Prejudice  should  noi  be  used  in  a  fa^-or^hk 

I  sense,     Yoti  cannot  say  "The  man  U  pr#/Wfirtrf 
'in  his  favor/'     We  should  say ''He  is  prepoa^ 
sessed  in  his  favor/' 

Prepositions.     If  you  are  ia  doubt  wh 
preposition  to  use  after  any  verb,  or  with  i 
noun  J  always  consult  the  dictionary. 

Preventive    and    not    PreventatlVf 
This  adjective,  in  common  with  ^abs^qtitnt, 
dependent,     relative,    antt^^edetit^    and     po«" 
others,  is  often  incorrectly  used  as  an  adv 
Prei^ious  to  our  visit,   should  be  prmouid^  to' 
our  visit.     Indenetidcnt  of  this  reaaon,  shouhi  Iw 
indepemhntly  of  this  reason. 

Procure  is  often  made  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Anglo-i?axon  word  get^    **  Where  did  yoa 
procure  it?'*  should  be   "W*here  did  yott  fd| 
It?"  M 

Promise  often  does  duty  for  aatfure.  *■ 
promhe  you  1  was  agreeably  surprised ''  ehoulfl 
be  "  I  amure  you/'  et^*  M 

Providing^  should  be  provided  in  sum 
sentences  as  "  He  oflere<l  to  provide  a  siablfl 
and  supply  the  neeej«sities  of  tue  company  prH 
vUing  the  control  of  the  board  should  be  tumed 
over  to  him."  M 

Purcliase-"Buy.  Use  purdtase  m  e^^ch 
ence  to  great  matters,  as  The  Louisiana  PflJ 
ciiase;  use  buy  with  reference  to  ordinaiy  Dufl 
tera,  as  "  He  bought  a  book,  hia  dinner,"  rtt  V 

Railroad  Depot.  A  dvpot  is  oroperly  m 
place  where  goods  or  stores  of  any  kind  are  keplfl 
and  the  places  at  which  the  trains  of  a  railniifl 
— or,  better,  railway  —  stop  for  pasaengeT*t  H 
the  points  they  start  from  or  arrive  at^  are  ffoH 
erly  the  alotionn.  ^ 

Raise — Rear.  We  rrar  children  and  ni4 
aninaals.  fCtiimd  the  rent  is  incorrectly  used  km 
increased  the  rent.  m 

Real  should  not  be  used  for  very  in  «aM 

phrases  as,  real  pretty,  real  nice,  real  a'^^T-J 

'     Resurrect  is  still  marked  coUuquial  in  tifl 

recent  dictionaries.  m 

I     Retire.     It  is  only  the  over  nice  that  rcdfl 

'  in  the  sense  of  go  to  tmt.  m 

Bund  ay  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  «!■ 
Babbath  is  the  last  day  of  the  week.         ■ 

Baw  is  carelessly  used  sometimes  for  Aafl 
seen.  ;"  1  never  mw  anything  like  it  beforofl 
should  be  "1  have  never  seen  anything  hke  jl 
until  now. "  We  say  properly,  "  I  never  iisM 
anything  like  it  when  I  was  in  Paris."  ■ 

Set— Sit-  These  verbs  like  tie  and  lay.  *m 
often  confounded  in  their  use.  To  set  is  trmoM 
tive;  to  nit  is  intransitive*  "I  set  the  hen.  bufl 
she  eita  an  her  egga/^  Incorrectly  we  speak  ofjj 
jietting  hen,  instead  of  a  »Hting  hen.  In  Matthevfl 
it  was  prophesied  that  Christ  should  eome  *'ijH 
ting  u|)on  an  ass"  and,  therefore,  his  diiieldM 
took  a  colt  and  "they  «ee  him  thereon/'  TU 
verb  Is  correctly  usetl  in  these  sentences:  **lifl 
dress  siis  well  i ''  "  We  will  JSftl  up,  "  that  is*  «■ 
not  go  to  bed;  "Congress  a  1/4/'  "We  set  dmm 
figures,"  but  "We  hU  down  on  the  ground/'  1 

An  aptmrent  contradiction  is  found  in  tbfl 
sentence,  '*  The  sun  sets  ** ;  but  the  verb  ^et^  ifl 
this  senteace  lias  a  different  origin  from  tifl 
verb  aet  that  we  have  been  discussing:  Loofl 
ago  they  used  to  say.  "The  sim  settles'*',  hm 
s^e  has  beeo  shortebed  to  9et.  J 
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Shall— Will.  The  radical  signification  of 
%piU  is  purpose,  intention,  determination;  that 
of  ihaU  is  obligation.  I  will  do  means,  I  pur- 
pose doing  —  f  am  determined  to  do.  I  ahcdl 
do  means,  radically,  I  ought  to  do ;  and  as  a  noan 
is  supposed  to  do  that  which  he  ought  to  do,  I 
ihaU  do  came  to  mean,  I  am  about  doing  —  to 
be,  in  fact,  a  mere  announcement  of  future  ac- 
tion, more  or  less  remote.  Always  keep  in  mind 
th&t  I  shall,  you  will,  and  he  vnll,  are  the  forms 
of  the  future,  and  that  I  will,  you  shall,  and  he 
thall,  imply  volition  on  the  part  of  the  speaker. 
WUl  ana  shall  in  the  first  person  are  properly 
used  in  the  following  quotations  from  "  The 
Absentee,"  one  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  novels:  — 
**Gone!  Forever  gone  from  me,"  said  Lord 
Colambre,  as  the  carriage  drove  away.  "  Never 
shall  I  see  her  more  —  never  wiU  I  see  her  more, 
tiU  she  is  married." 

"We  trill  do  our  best  to  make  you  happy,  and 
hope  we  shall  succeed." 

They  are  used  properly  also  in,  "I  shall  be 
drowned";  "We  shaU  have  to  go";  "Is  the 
time  coming  when  we  shall  desert  Thackery?" 

These  two  words  are  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  used  interchan^ably,  so  that  one  authority 
says  there  is  no  distmction  to  be  made  in  their 
use;  but  this  is  not  yet  true.  There  is  determi- 
nation expressed  in  shall  as  well  as  in  tvill. 
Suppose  you  had  put  a  book  upon  the  table, 
and  had  told  me  not  to  take  it  from  the  table, 
not  to  read  it.  I  micht  say,  "  I  shall  go  to  the 
table;  I  shall  take  the  book;  and  I  will  read 
it"  Shall  here  indicates  a  future  action  with 
intention  added  to  the  thought;  and  will  ex- 
preaes  determination.  "  I  tmll  so  to  the  table 
for  supper,"  indicates  that  you  have  been  told 
not  to  eo  to  the  table,  but  that  vou  wiU  go  in 
spite  of  this  prohibition;  while  I  shall  go  to 
the  table  indicates  only  futurity  of  action. 
Where  there  is  nothing  to  rouse  the  will  or  to 
^w  a  prohibition,  sJiall  is  often  used  inter- 
changeably with  will,  as  in  "  Will  you  come  to 
the  table?"  "Yes,  I  wiU  come  to  the  table, " 
in  which  sentence  will  expresses  futurity,  and 
not  determination. 

You  shall  do  it  shows  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  speaker  to  make  the  other  person  do  his 
will,  and  not  his  own  will.  "You  wUl  do  it," 
shows  simple  futurity  usually.  Still,  in  the  case 
of  the  child  and  its  mother;  the  child  says,  "I 
wmH  do  it ! "  and  the  mother  puts  her  will  into 
operation  and  says,  "  You  wilt  do  it,"  meaning 
I  unU  that  you  will  to  do  it. 

"He  shall  do  it,"  and  "He  wiU  do  it,"  follow 
the  same  rules  as  the  second  person. 

The  words  are  incorrectly  used  in  "  Will  I  cut 
myself?"  "1  will  drown,  and  nobody  shaU 
help  me." 

WUl  cannot  be  used  interrogatively  in  the 
first  person  singular  or  plural,  as  can  be  seen 
by  t&  sentence  "  WiU  I  put  some  more  coal  on 
the  fire?" 

To  determine  whether  to  use  would  or  should, 
express  your  thought,  whenever  possible,  in  the 
present  tense,  and  then  use  wotud  for  will  and 
should  for  shall.  These  words  are  used  correctly 
in  the  following  sentences :  "  I  would  come  to  you 
if  I  could."  *^I  should  have  been  sorry  if  I  had 
gone."    "I  would  I  were  there."    '^I  should 


go  hunting  to-day  if  the  weather  were  good." 
"  I  should  prefer  to  hear  the  music." 

Sick  — lU.    SeelU. 

Since  when  should  not  be  used  for  since 
that  time,  or  since  what  time,  according  to  the 
meaning. 

Smell  of.    We  smeU  the  rose,  not  smell  of  it. 

Splendid*  SvUndid,  awful,  and  dandy 
seem  to  be  about  the  only  adjectives  some  of  our 
superlative  young  women  have  in  their  vocabu- 
laries. 

Standpoint*  This  idea  is  better  expressed 
by  view  point  or  point  of  view. 

Stop  for  stay  is  a  Britishism.  To  stop  is  to 
arrest  motion ;  to  stay  is  to  remain  where  motion 
is  arrested.  We  may  stop  at  a  hotel;  but  how 
lone  we  stay  depends  upon  circumstances. 

Storm*  To  a  storm  a  violent  commotion 
of  the  atmosphere  is  indispensable;  so  say  ratns 
or  snows,  unless  it  really  storms. 

Street*  We  live  in  not  on  a  street.  Things 
occur  in  not  on  a  street. 

Stricken  is  used  when  misfortune  is  im- 
plied; as,  "He  was  stricken  with  death.  Struck 
IS  used  in  all  other  cases;  as,  "He  was  struck  by 
a  stone. 

Such*  "I  have  never  seen  siu:h  a  small 
man,"  should  be  "  I  have  never  seen  so  smaU  a 
man,"  as  may  be  seen  by  transposing  the  words 
of  the  first  sentence,  which  then  becomes  "I 
have  never  seen  a  man  such  small." 

Such  a  Pretty,  Such  a  Lovely*  etc., 
are  incorrect,  and  should  be  so  pretty,  so  lovely, 
etc. 

Sure*  "He  will  surely  be  here,"  not  "He 
will  be  here  sure." 

Sustain*  We  do  not  sustain  injuries;  we 
receive  them. 

Teach*    See  Learn. 

That*  This  word  is  not  an  adverb,  and  so 
cannot  modify  an  adiective;  so,  that  good,  that 
worthy,  etc.,  should  be  so  good,  so  worthy,  etc. 

The*  See  A.  "The  bill  then  passed  not 
only  raised  the  barrier  against  the  foreign  prod- 
ucts of  the  spindle,  and  loom,  the  furnace  and  the 
iorge,  by  increasing,"  etc. 

The  should  be  used  before  Reverend,  Hon- 
orable, etc.    The  Reverend  James  Smith,  D.  D. 

Thence*  Do  not  use  this  with  the  prepo- 
sition from,     "He  came  thence,"  is  correct. 

Think  for*  "He  hears  more  than  you 
think  for  is  wrong."    Omit  the  for. 

Those  Kind*  "TAo/ kind  of  shoes  is  good," 
not  those  kind.  "This  sort  of  people  (not  these 
sort)  will  suit  you." 

To*  Never  say,  "  She  was  to  my  house  yes- 
terday."   Use  at  m  place  of  to. 

Try*     We  make  experiments,  not  try  them. 

Twice  Over*  The  over  serves  no  purpose 
in  "He  said  it  twice  over  in  different  ways." 

Under  the  Circumstances*  Better 
in  the  circumstances,  * 

Universal  —  All*  "He  was  universally 
praised  by  all  who  heard  him,"  is  better  ex- 
pressed by  "He  was  universally  praised,"  or 
*'  He  was  praised  by  aU  who  heard  nim." 

Upon  —  On.  "We  call  on  persons,  and 
speak  on  subjects,  and  stand  upon  the  table." 

Use  to*  Properly  used  to,  "We  used  to 
live  there  "  is  correct. 
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Vocation  —  Avocatloti.  A  man's  vo- 
cation  m  his  proiesfiioii,  his  calling;  his  business ; 
and  hLs  avocaiimis  are  the  things  that  occupy 
him  incidentally.  Miss  Brown's  vocaihn  is 
teaching ;  her  avocations  are  embroideriDg  and 
painting. 

WftySt  Wrongly  used  for  miy;  as,  "The 
house  is  a  long  uhxj^s  off,"  should  be  wajf  oflf. 

Well  —  Why,  These  two  wr*rds  are  used 
by  Americans  in  almost  every  sentence.  Un- 
less ihey  are  absolutely  necessary  in  a  sentence 
leave  them  out. 

Wharf,     Si^  Dock. 

What*  '*Hc  would  not  think  but  what  I 
said  it " :  read,  but  that. 

Whenee.  ''Whence  came  ye/'  not  ''From 
wheni06  came  ye."  Whence  means  from  what 
place,  source,  or  cause. 

Whole  of*  ''All  of  the  school/*  not  the 
whole  of  the  ^hooL 

Widow  Womftn*  Are  not  midom  al- 
ways women.  Another  error  of  this  sort  is 
brother  men. 

Without  is  a  preposition  and  iihould  not 
take  tljc  place  of  the  connective  ^nkss;  as,  "1 
shall  not  go  mithout  my  father's  consent,"  should 
read  J  unicss  my  father  consents,  or,  without  my 
father's  consent.  In  this  last  expression  with- 
out is  a  preposition. 

Worst  Kind,  A  vvdf*arism  we  Hometiines 
hear  used  in  the  sense  of  very  rmjtch.  "  I  want  to 
go  the  u^rst  kimi" 

Worst  W^ay.  This  belongs  in  the  same 
category  with  worst  kind. 

FOBM8  OF  LANGUAGE 
COMPOSITION 

The  following  table  includee  the  principal 
forms  of  language  composition  :^ 

CD.     PROSE. 

(1)  Nahratiok. —  J^tlera,  [oum&li,  m«moii«,  btog* 
mphjitt,  hisiory.  tmvd,  oewa,  fictinn. 

C2)  DKScajmojf.^  De«f riptmri«  of  external  ob- 
iectu.  of  chamcter  and  its  devctlopmeiit,  of 
mtellectual  prDce»!«fl. 

(3)  ExpO«JTroN% —  Eififl^n,   tr«mtbeji,   editorml^,.   re- 

viewn.  cHtJcktii. 

(4)  AficstrMEiTfT. —  Argumentative    efl»&ya,    debnleBt 

bri<Hfi.  etc. 

(5)  Perafasjok  or  O  BATOR  v.—  OratlouB,  addr«Sf)«B, 

lActtires,  ftenaona. 
(in.     POETRY. 

(1)  Ei»ic  A^-D  Nahhatjvf,  Poetrt. —  Tlie  grtftt 
epics,  metjricnl  romikncM,  mctricat  talen.  hk\* 
lidfl.  pAdtorvln,  idylb,  etc* 

CD  BraMaTIc  (including  all  narrative  poetry  which 
prments  actors  bb  stieakiiiiE  anti  acUnii  for 
tbemneK'cia). —  Tm^edy.  oomeily,  farce^  oppnit 
mdodrama.  ma«k.  ml«riude,  etc. 

(3)  Lthic. —  Qdem,  tarred  and  3««uLar  songs,  elegy, 

Bonnetfl,  simple  lyricfl. 

(4)  Di  o ACTic  —  Moml  essAayj;  in  vejw .  sa  tide  poe  try , 

etc. 

It  IB  the  object  of  words  to  convey  thought : 
but  in  order  to  present  tN^nneetecI  thought, 
words  must  be  properly  arranged  with  a  defiiiiTe 
end  in  view,  Budi  an  arrangement  of  words 
is  called  a  language  composition.  There  are  two 
types  of  eorn position,  prose  und  poetry.  Prose 
is  the  plain  language  of  every-day  speech  in 
distinction  from  the  more  emotional  and  artistic 
language  of  poetry. 

The  chief  varieties  of  prose  composition  are: 


narration,    description,    exposition^ 
persuasion. 

Narration  presents  events  m  sequence 
time,  it  presents  a  story ;  deseription  puioe^  m 
picture;  exposition  ilefines  a  term  or  explains  a 
proposition;  arigument  estabhshea  the  truth  or 
laLsLty  of  a  statement;  persuasion  arouses  llie 
emotions,  and  influenees  the  will.  Naimtion  pfe* 
sents  events  with  special  reference  to  time  aiul 
place  and  pen?ons.  with  their  attendant  motivet 
and  circum,^tatice5.  It  is  the  nim  of  n^rmtion 
to  make  the  reader  an  eye-witness  of  the  evenU 
related. 

Under  narration  may  be  classed  letters,  jour- 
nals, memoirs,  biographies,  history  ♦  trat'd^ 
news^  fictioti,  and  that  great  body  of  liters tiiro 
comprehended  under  the  term  ** stories.*' 

The  sequence  of  events  in  narraUoti  m.^y  h^ 
with  or  without  plot.  If  it  be  simply  a  r- 
of  time,  then  the  narration  is  said  to  be  I'l 
plot,  as  in  letters,  diaries,  news  of  tb^;^  t^y» 
journals,  memoirs,  biographies;  but  if  ili«t« 
be  a  subtle  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  whidi 
binds  together  the  sequence  of  events,  then  «**- 
have  a  narrative  with  a  plot,  such  as  stories^ 
and  novel.?,  and  dramas.  A  pbt  hajs  been  ije- 
fined  as  "any  arrangement  of  the  part«  of  a 
narrative  so  that  the  reader's  interest  i&  nrouseil 
concerning  the  result  of  the  serie*  of  ev^attt 
detailed.** 

Letters,  books  of  travel,  memoirs,  bioeraphifiti 
owe   their   interest,  to   the   charm   with    "^-— *- 
they  are  told,  and  the  real  worth  of  the 
siv0  incidents  treated.     Letters  of  Thoc 
his  friends,  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  Ch.^ 
AJcott,  give  us  the  charm  of  Concoixl 
the  golden  days  of  those  philosopher&,  And  -A^ 
give  us  a  model  of  letter-writing  in  tlicir  suuplc 
beauty  of  style,  and  the  value  of  their  subjeoC 
i  matter. 

Books  of  Travel  have  all  the  peramsal 
charm  of  letters,  and  added  to  that  tut*  dvep 
interest  of  new  scenes,  visited  by  an  apprecia- 
tive narrator.  Travels  consist  largely  of  cfo- 
I  scription,  which  sliould  be  w^ell  selected 
accurate.  Stanley's  "  In  Darkest  Afrii 
Roberts'  *'  Forty-one  Years  in  India,"  Greys 
"Travels  in  Australia,"  are  interesting 
of  travel. 

Memoirs  relate  chiefly  to  matters  of 
ory,  event.s  that  have  come  under  the  auilK^r's 
personal  experience.  Memoirs  are  related  to 
history,  but  are  less  systematic  and  more  eoo- 
versational  in  s^le.  ''Yesterdays  with  Aift^ 
thors,''  bv  J.  T.  Fields,  is  a  volume  of  memolis 
of  noted  literary  men  he  knew. 

Blog^raphy  is  a  history  of  an  individual 
life,  somewhat  more  extended  than  a  memoir. 
An  autobiography  is  a  life  history  written  h^  m 
I  person  himself.  Biographies  form  a  veiy  im- 
portant brai^ch  of  history.  If  one  would  kaow 
the  history  of  a  time  he  must  know  the  tnen  «ff 
Uiat  time.  The  Autobiography  of  Benjaiaiii 
Franklin  furnishes  a  much  better  picture  of  tiJi^ 
in  his  times  than  pages  of  our  best  histoHe^^ 
American  Men  of  Letters  series,  Americaa 
Statesmen  series,  give  a  fine  study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  nation. 

History  is  a  formal  and  connected  aceouat 
of  the  life  of  a  nalion.     Historical  narration  ex- 
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plains  the  sequence  of  events,  their  cause  and 
effect,  and  their  bearing  on  civilization.  The 
historian  records  truth  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind.  It  is,  therefore,  required  of  him  that 
be  make  his  records  with  impartiality  and  accur- 
acy, and  with  the  highest  regard  for  morality. 
Gibbon's  '*  Decline  and  Fall  oi  the  Roman  Em- 
pire," Motley's  "Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic," 
are  histories  written  with  the  charm  of  romance, 
because  they  are  narrated  with  the  vividness 
of  an  eye-witness  and  are  aglow  with  human 
83rmpathie8. 

News  forms  a  most  important  branch  of 
letters.  The  editorial  and  the  news  columns  in- 
fluence more  people  to-day  than  any  other  form 
of  literature.  Tliousands  read  with  eagerness 
the  daily  news,  who  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  books,  so  the  newspaper  of  to-day  has  be- 
come a  popular  educator.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
the  newspaper  to  present  a  hieh  standara  of 
pure  grammatical  English,  and  of  pure  morality. 

Cl^niess,  brevity,  accuracy,  are  the  essential 
qxiahties  in  a  news  reporter.  He  must  choose 
lan£uage  that  will  convey  his  exact  meaning, 
and  give  all  essentail  details  in  as  brief  a  manner 
fts  is  consistent  with  accuracy  and  clearness. 
Daily  news  is  read  for  the  information  it  convevs, 
tnd  not  for  beauty  of  style,  yet  it  is  desirable 
that  the  news  writer  cultivate  ease  and  the 
charm  of  naturalness  in  writing  up  the  simplest 
occurrences  of  the  day,  if  he  can  do  all  this  in 
Quick  and  graphic  sentences.  News  writing 
oiffers  greatly  from  the  writing  of  editorials  or 
leaders.  The  news  reporter  simply  gathers  up 
the  facts  of  the  day  and  presents  them  without 
bias  of  opinion,  whereas  it  is  the  business  of  the 
editor  to  discuss  facts  and  give  opinions.  Edi- 
torials properly  belong  under  exposition  and 
persuasion,  rather  than  under  the  division  of 
prose  narration. 

Fiction  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  litera- 
ture, has  been  the  favorite  form  of  composition. 
The  mind  revels  in  the  creations  of  the  imagina- 
tion,  and  m3rths  and  folk  tales,  as  the  delight 
of  all  primitive  peoples.  Modem  fiction  has 
had  phenomenal  development,  ^d  the  growth 
of  the  short  story  has  been  without  parallel. 

Fiction  includes  stories,  novels,  romances, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  aim  of  fiction  is 
principally  to  entertain.  The  general  reader  of 
fiction  does  not  want  instruction,  he  is  seeking 
diversion.  Incidentally,  however,  to  the  enter- 
tainment that  is  fumisned  by  a  modem  novel, 
there  is  much  instruction  given  by  our  best  writers 
of  historical  novels,  concemine  customs  and  man- 
Ders,  and  domestic  and  social  life,  and  the  history 
of  the  time  in  the  midst  of  which  the  plot  is  set ; 
but  more  valuable  than  these  outer  facts  of  life, 
is  the  study  of  motives  and  behavior,  and  de- 
vek>pment  of  character,  and  the  insight,  which  is 
pven  into  human  nature,  and  the  conditions 
of  human  society  which  lie  beyond  our  range  of 
observation.  If  well  selected,  and  not  read  to 
excess,  novels  form  a  valuable  means  of  educa- 
tkm,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  entertainment. 
The  novels  of  Dickens.  Victor  Hugo,  Tolstoi,  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  unsuspected 
social  conditions.  Bunyan,  Goldsmith,  Eliot, 
Hawthorne,  have  given  us  a  deeper  insight  into 
human  nature.    We  see  how  men  and  women 


behave  under  certain  circumstances,  and  the 
I  relation  of  good  and  evil  conduct. 

The  Snort  Story  is  not,  as  so  often 
I  claimed,  a  creation  of  recent  date.  Myths, 
I  legends,  fables,  folk-tales,  are  all  forms  of  short 
I  stories,  which  were  invented  when  language  was 
I  young. 

'  Mvths  are  old-world  fairy  tales,  and  have 
I  for  their  heroes  gods  and  goddesses,  and  for 
their  agencies  the  forces  of  nature.  Homer's 
i"  Odyssey,"  Virgil's  "iEneid,"  Longfellow's 
I*' Hiawatha"  are  poems  woven  out  of  mythic 
fancies. 

I  Fables  are  stories  in  which  animals  and 
I  inanimate  things  are  represented  as  having  the 
I  attributes  of  human  beings.  i£sop's  tables 
I  have  been  translated  into  every  language. 

Parables  are  concrete  illustrations  of  spiiv 
I  itual  tmths,  frequently  used  in  the  Bible. 
'  Alles^orles  are  concrete  stories  to  illustrate 
'  abstract  truths,  but  more  extended  than  parables 
or  fables.  An  allegory  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
I  tion  of  one  thing  under  the  image  of  another. 
'Spenser's  "Fserie  Queene,"  Swift's  "Tale  of  a 
I  Tub,"  are  TOod  types  of  allegories.  Bunyan's 
I  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  the  bnest  known  allegory 
I  of  modem  times. 

Legends  and  Folk-Tales  are  the 
i  stories  of  daily  life  and  heroic  adventure  that 
.  are  common  among  all  people. 

The  field  of  the  short  story  writer  has  been 
'  ^atlv  extended  in  modem  times,   and  now 
mcludes  every  domain  of  fact  and  fancy.    The 
j  short  story  of  domestic  life  or  a  brief  chapter 
I  in  personal  history,  may  be  said  to  characterize 
the  modem  short  stoiy,  and  is  the  favorite  form 
I  of    fiction.     Newspapers    and    magazines    con- 
tribute largely  to  this  form  of  literature.     It  is 
to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the  popularity  of 
I  the  short  story  has  led  to  its  abuse,  and  so  much 
;  that  is  unworthjr  both  in  plot  and  workmanship 
is  found  in  active  circulation.     But  Hterature 
I  has  been  enriched  by  the  number  of  really  worthy 
short-story  writers,  and  American  literature  is 
especially  rich  in  the  number  who  have  pre- 
served for  us  tones  of  local  coloring  and  contem- 
porary characters.     Bret  Harte,   Mark  Twain, 
Frank  Stockton,   have  contributed  the  riches 
of    their   humor,    and    Nathaniel    Hawthome, 
Richard   Harding   Davis,   Sarah   Ome  Jewett, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  George  W.  Cable,  have 
added  the  beauty  of  their  most  delicate  touch 
to  the  creation  of  the  modem  short  story.      A 
New    England    Nun"    by    Mary    E.    WUkins, 
"Story-tell  Lib"  by  Annie  TmmbuU  Slosson, 
"The    Blue    Flower"    by    Henry    Van    Dyke, 
"Christmas  Stories"  by  Charles  Dickens,  and 
incidents  related  in  story  by  Maupassant  are 
a  few  of  the  long  list  of  excellent  short  stories. 
Description    follows   narration    and    has 
already  been   included  in  narration.       Every 
story  must  contain  word  pictures  of  persons  or 
places  or  objects  of  interest.     Description   of 
external  objects  is  simpler  than  the  delineation 
of  character.     In  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen  Sir 
Walter  Scott  places  before  us  the  person  of  Re- 
becca, but  her  thoughts,  her  feelings,  her  inner 
stmggles,  are  revealed  to  us  by  a  slower  process 
I  of  description.    We  are  quickly  introduced  to 
[Silas  Marner  and  his  home;  but  the  real  man 
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and  his  nobility  of  soul,  we  do  not  comprehend 
until  he  stands  before  Godfrey  Cass  and  offers 
to  give  up  to  him  his  daughter.  It  is  because 
George  Eaiot  can  describe  such  moments  as  this 
that  she  is  ranked  among  the  world's  greatest 
novelists.  Shakespere  stands  first  of  alTwriters 
in  his  power  to  describe  soul  experiences. 

EiXposltlon  differs  from  narration  or  de- 
scription in  this  that  it  does  not  deal  with  con- 
crete thines,  but  with  ideas,  either  separately 
or  in  comoination.  Exposition  presents  den- 
nitions,  doctrines,  principles,  or  views,  with 
the  aim  to  instruct.  Exposition  is  often  intro- 
duced into  the  midst  of  narration  or  description 
for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  to  give  a  point 
of  view,  or  to  present  a  situation  more  fully. 

An  fejssay  is  a  composition  which  aims  to 
set  forth  the  author's  views  on  a  certain  subject. 
It  is  less  elaborate  than  a  treatise,  and  varies 
in  length  from  the  brief  school  exercise  to  the 
elaborate  essays  of  Macaulay,  or  Emerson,  or 
Carlyle.  EditondU^  Revievoa^  CriticismSf  are  i 
familiar  forms  of  the  essay. 

An  Eidltorlal  may  be  called  a  short  essay, 
giving  the  views  of  the  editor  on  some  subject 
of  the  day.  The  editorial  is  very  different  from  j 
the  news  item  which  was  classed  under  narra- 
tion. The  reporter  simply  records  facts  without 
personal  comment,  whereas  it  is  the  business 
of  the  editor  to  record  facts  and  give  opinions, 
explaining  where  necessary,  and  conmiending 
or  condemning  as  occasion  requires.  News- 
papers set  forth  social  and  political  problems 
of  a  local  or  national  character,  and  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  editorial  to  shape  public  thought. 
Back  of  the  editorial  "we"  is  the  personality 
of  the  writer;  but  sometimes  the  writer  himself 
is  lost  in  the  political  party  or  organization  j 
which  the  paper  or  magazine  represents. 

Reviews  are  more  elaborate  forms  of  edi- . 
torials,  they  deal  with  the  subject  at  greater 
length,  and  are  more  exhaustive  in  the  discus- 
sions. Reviews  often  treat  of  literary  subjects, 
as  book  reviews,  music,  art,  lives  of  noted  men, 
explorations,  etc.  i 

Criticisms  are  for  the  purpose  of  settine  I 
forth  excellence  and  defects,  and  are  designed 
to  be  constructive  rather  than  destructive,  as 
defects  are  pointed  out  that  the  true  principles 
upon  which  the  work  is  constructed  may  be 
better  understood. 

Argumentative  Discourse  is  for  the , 
purpose  of  establishing  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a 
proposition.     Its  aim  is  to  modify  or  induce  j 
Delief.     It  is  assumed  that  there  is  reasonable 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers,  and  by  rea- 
sonable argument  they  must  be  convinced.     In  i 
the  conduct  of  such  a  discourse  the  subject  or 
proposition  is  first  stated  briefly  and  concisely,  | 
then  follow  the  arguments  drawn  up  in  order  i 
and,  finally,  the  conclusion,  which  consists  of  a  | 
restatement  of  the  proix>sition    reinforced    by 
the  strength  of  the  arguments.     In  the  presenta-  I 
tion  of  a  debate,  both  sides  must  agree  on  the 
preliminary  statement  or  proposition,  and  then 
each  side  must  furnish  proof  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  main  proposition  as  presented  af- 
firmatively or  negatively  by  that  side. 

Persuasion  is  the  highest  type  of  ai^gu- 
mentative   discourse,    and    includes   addresses. 


lectures,  sermons,  orations.  The  aim  of  persua- 
sion is  so  to  move  upon  the  feelings  of  the  audi- 
ence as  to  influence  the  wilL  In  exposition  and 
argumentation  the  appeal  is  to  the  will,  but 
the  end  of  oratory  ha!s  a  view  to  action.  Blark 
Antony,  over  the  dead  body  of  CiBsar,  aimed 
to  excite  the  populace  to  violence. 

Orations  are  elaborate  compositions  and 
are  delivered  on  formal  occasions,  as  Daniel 
Webster's  Bunker  Hill  oration,  Edward  Everett's 
Gettysburg  oration,  the  orations  delivered  by 
Burke,  and  Peel,  and  Fox.  Clearness  and 
force  are  strong  qualities  in  an  oration,  but,  in 
addition  to  these,  all  the  beauties  of  composition 
are  in  place.  As  oratory  is  the  highest  form  of 
prose  composition,  nothing  trivi^  or  low  in 
language  or  thought  should  be  allowed.  The 
mam  idea  should  be  clothed  upon  by  language 
and  eesture.    Words  must  be  made  alive. 

Addresses  and  Speeches  are  less 
formal  than  orations,  yet  they  all  admit  of  the 
three-fold  structure  into  introduction^  or  ex- 
ordium, body  or  argument,  and  conclusion  or 
peroration.  The  strength  of  the  discourse  de- 
pends upon  the  skill  with  which  each  part  is 
handled.  Ready  and  fluent  speech  are  desir- 
able qualities  in  all  public  speakins;  but  the 
ornate  language  of  an  oration  would,  on  ordi- 
nary occasions,  be  out  of  place. 

A  LfCCture  is  less  formal  than  an  oration, 
but  it  demands  a  scholariy  presentation  of  a 
subject  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner.  The 
subject  presented  should  be  of  importance,  not 
too  familiar,  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
interest  and  instruct. 

Sermons  are  the  most  familiar  forms  of 
discourse.  They  are  founded  usually  upon 
some  passage  of  Scripture,  and  are  intended  for 
instruction.  Besides  their  expository  character, 
sermons  usually  contain  appeicds  to  the  listener, 
and  admonitions.  The  theme  of  the  sermon  is 
presented  in  the  Bible  text;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  often  necessary  for  the  minister  to 
make  explanatory  remarks  before  he  b^e^ins 
the  body  of  his  argument.  The  introduction 
must  contain  a  clear  putting  of  the  question, 
all  necesssary  explanation  must  be  made,  and 
usually  an  outline  is  given  of  the  plan  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  body  of  the  sermon.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  three  kinds  of  arguments  used 
in  the  body  of  a  sermon. 

First,  there  is  the  ailment  of  fact.  This 
is  an  argument  which  appeals  directly  to  sense 
and  reason,  and  not  to  prejudice.  The  audi- 
ence is  assumed  to  be  impartial,  and  concrete 
questions  are  presented  to  their  iudgment. 

Second,  ailment  of  principle  is  also  ad- 
dressed to  the  reason  of  tne  audience,  and  not 
to  feelings  or  interests.  Arguments  of  facts  es- 
tablish or  disprove  some  concrete  matter  of 
human  experience,  whereas  argument  of  theory 
or  principles  establishes  the  fundamental  law 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  those  facts  is  based. 

Third,  argument  of  policy  aims  to  persuade 
by  appalls  to  motives  of  action.  It  aims  to  in- 
fluence the  will  to  act  in  harmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples outlined  in  the  previous  arguments  of  fact 
and  theory.  What  is  right  is  presented  as  the 
expedient.  The  *'I  ought"  becomes  an  obliga- 
tion.    It  is  through  the  medium  of  the  feelings 
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that  most  men  are  moved  to  action.  The 
oondufiion  of  the  sermon  sums  up  the  main 
points  of  the  argument,  clearly  and  concisely. 
It  ma^  at  times  be  done  in  a  single  sebtence; 
someUmes  it  is  best  done  bv  the  repetition  of 
the  opening  text  which  has  been  established. 

Poetry  differs  from  prose  in  form  and  dic- 
tion and  aim  of  the  poet.  The  form  of  poetry 
is  verse.  It  is  arranged  in  lines  of  re^larly 
recurring  accented  and  unaccented  syllables. 
The  language  of  poetry  differs  from  prose.  Cer- 
tain privileges  are  granted  to  the  poet  which 
are  caXled  ''poetic  licenses/'  and  words  are 
chosen  for  their  beauty  of  soimd  or  association. 
Figures  of  speech  are  more  frequent  in  poetry 
than  in  prose,  and  inverted  structure  is  fre- 
quently employed.  The  essential  difference 
between  prose  and  poetry  is,  however,  in  the 
poet's  aim.  The  chief  aim  of  prose  is  to  instruct 
and  to  convince,  the  aim  of  poetry  is  to  appeal 
to  the  emotions,  to  touch  the  neart  of  the  reiEuler, 
to  play  upon  his  sympathies. 

£plc  Poetry  recites  some  mat  and  heroic 
skterprise.  Epic  poetry  is  the  longest  and,  ex- 
cept the  drama,  the  most  complex  of  all  poetic 
composition.  Its  theme  is  noble,  plot  compli- 
cated, one  leading  hero,  many  actors,  super- 
human agencies  often  introduced,  grave  and 
dignified  treatment  of  the  plot  or  storv.  There 
are  but  few  great  world  epics.  Homer^s  "  Iliad  ** 
and  "Odyssey,"  Virril's  "^neid,"  Dante's 
"Divine  Comedy,"  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  De- 
livered," Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  are  the  great- 
est, and  their  themes  are  of  imiversal  interest. 

Metrical  Romances  and  Narrative 
Poetry  are  inferior  to  the  epic.  They  present 
plot  and  stor^,  but  with  less  complication  of 
action,  and  smipler  theme.  Spenser's  "Fserie 
Qucene,"  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
Longfellow's  " Evanceline,"  Lowell's  "Sir  Laun- 
fal,''^Mr8.  Browninjrs  "Aurora  Leigh,"  are  ex- 
axnples  of  this  kind  of  composition. 

The  BaUad  and  the  TTale  are  the  sim- 
plest forms  of  metrical  romance.  Chaucer's 
^'Canterbury  Tales,"  "Chevy  Chase,"  "Robin 
Hood,"  Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome," 
Coleridge's  "Rime  of  tne  Ancient  Mariner," 
are  good  illustrations.  Narrative  poems  of  a 
mixed  character  have  been  variously  classed 
under  minor  epics  or  pastoral  poems. 

Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King,"  Scott's 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  Longfellow's  *^Talee  of  a 
Waymde  Inn,"  Whittier's  "Snowbound,"  Wil- 
Ham  Morris's  "Earthly  Paradise."  These  classi-. 
fications  are  not  binding. 

Dramatic  poetry  presents  action,  what 
men  do  and  say,  and  in  our  greater  dramas, 
motives  and  the  moral  train  of  consequences. 
Passion  is  strong,  incidents  exciting,  thought 
vigorous.  Scenery,  costume,  dialogue,  aid  in 
the  presentation  of  the  story.  The  draina  lives 
its  life  upon  the  stage. 

The  main  divisions  of  the  drama  are  tragedy 
and  comedy.  Comedy  itself  has  the  subordi- 
nate divisions,  farce,  opera,  melodrama,  mask. 

The  Greek  drama  presents  to  us  the  highest 
form  of  dramatic  art  before  the  a^  of  Shakes- 
pere.  In  the  golden  age  of  Pericles  we  have 
the  tragedies  of^Sschylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles, 
and  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  later  we  have 


the  "comic  plays  of  Menander.  Greek  drama, 
like  our  own  ElnglLsh  drama,  was  written  in 
poetic  form. 

Tragedy  deals  with  grave  topics,  and  stirs 
the  deepest  feelings.  It  presents  the  unusual 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.  Some  crime 
has  oeen  committed,  and  the  consequences  of 
this  act  are  worked  out  upon  the  stage  in  a  chain 
of  events  which  involves  many  people.  The 
plot  becomes  more  or  less  complicated,  yet  in 
Shakespere's  dramas  the  skill  with  which  the 
leading  characters  and  the  central  theme  are 

,  presented,  preserves  for  the  audience  unity  of 
action  throughout  the  play.  King  Lear,  Othello, 
Macbeth,  Hamlet,  present  the  great  drama  of 

I  Good  versus  Evil,  and  will  make  a  eood  begin- 

'  nin^  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  ac- 
quamted  with  the  drama. 

Comedyy  unlike  tragedy,  has  a  happv 
ending.    The  passions  of  men.  love,  hate,  jeal- 

I  ous^,  ambition,  are  still  the  nidden  springs  o^ 

'  action,  but  there  is  a  happy  turn  in  the  current 
of  events,  and  Good  triumphs  without  violence 

'  or  bloodshed.  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes" 
presents  Good  and  Evil,  and  the  superior  power 
of  the  good,  but  it  is  not  for  the  stage  —  it  is 
too  analytic.  Shakespere's  plays  asain  pre- 
sent to  us  the  best  study,  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
"  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  "  All's  WeU  that  Ends  WeU."  "  The  Tem- 
pest/' "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  "Merry  Wives 

I  of  Windsor,"  also  Sheridan's  "Rivals,^'  Gold- 
smith's "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  will  repay 
many    times    reading.     Shakespere's    historic 

;  dramas  may   be   clasised  among   comedies  or 

j  tragedies,  according  to  the  relation  of  good  and 
evil  working  out  of  the  theme.     "  King  Henry, 

I  the  Eighth/'  "  King  John,"  the  "  Two  Richards  " 
should  be  studied. 

I  The  Farce  is  a  minor  comedy,  which  pre- 
sents ridiculous  and  extravagant  situations. 
It  is  familiar  to  the  modem  stage. 

The  Mask  is  usually  a  presentation  of 
some  pastoral  scene,  and  introduces  supernatural 
characters.  The  "Mask  of  Comus,"  by  John 
Milton  is  our  best  example. 

Opera  and  Melodrama  are  forms  of 
comedy  where  music  and  action  are  combined. 
In  ah  opera  the  parts  are  entirely  sung,  while 
in  melodrama  singing  and  speaking  are  com- 
bined. Wagner's  operas  are  the  noblest  con- 
ception we  have  of  tne  power  of  music  combined 
with  dramatic  art. 

Lyric  Poetry,  as  the  words  suggest,  is 
poetry  set  to  music.  Originally  the  voice  of  the 
singer  was  accompanied  by  some  musical  in- 
strument, as  the  harp  or  lyre,  hence  lyric.  Lyric 
poems  express  the  personal  feeling  of  the  autnor, 
and  are  moved  by  some  fervor  of  emotion  that 
must  sing  itself  out.  Not  only  are  all  song 
poems,  both  religious  and  secular,  classed  as 
lyrics,  but  odes  and  sonnets  belong  to  this  group. 
Odes  express  so  wide  a  range  of  feeling  that 
it  is  difficult  to  form  an  exact  definition.    The 

I  Greek  odes  of  Pindar  and  Anacreon  di£Fer  from 
our  modem  conception  of  the  ode,  which  we 

'  regard  as  more  stately  and  dignified.  Examples 
of  odes  found  in  our  own  English  are  Milton's 
"  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"  Wordsworth's  "  Inti- 
mations of  Immortality,"  Shelley's  "Ode  to  a 
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Nightingale,"  Collin's  "Ode  to  Passions,"  Dry- 
den's  "Ode  in  Honor  of  St.  Cecelia's  Day." 
Tennyson's  "  Ode  to  Memory." 

Ejfegry  is  ft  reflective  poem  on  some  mournful 
subject,  or,  as  in  modem  elegies,  a  eulogy  over 
the  dead.  Milton's  "Lycidas"  belongs  to  this 
class,  also  Gray's  "Elegy  written  in  a  Country 
Churchyard,"  Shelley's  "Adonais,"  a  tribute  to 
Keats  and  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  a  trib- 
ute to  his  friend  Arthur  Hallam. 

A  Sonnet  is  a  complete  poem  of  fourteen 
lines.  The  personal  element  is  strong,  and  the 
themes  are  tenderness  of  emotion,  and  beauty 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  sonnet  is  the 
poetic  poem.  Shakespere,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  all  our 
great  poets  have  delighted  in  this  form  of  verse. 


Read  "What  is  a  Sonnet?"  by  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  to  understand  its  charm. 

Didactic  Poetry  is  the  least  poetic  of  all 
poetic  forms.  It  aims  to  teach,  while  the  higher 
aim  of  poetry  is  to  reveal  Ufe  and  beau^  and 
joy.  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Cowper's  "  Task," 
Dryden's  "Absalom"  and  "Achitophel"  are 
examples  of  poems  which  are  so  dioactic  that 
they  are  little  read.  Lyric  poems  like  Sheilas 
"Cloud,"  Wordsworth's  "Daffodils,"  Lonrfcl- 
low's  "Rain  in  Sunmier,"  Bums's  "To  a  Wee 
Mousie's  Nest,"  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar," 
Newman's  "Lead  Kmdly  Light,"  will  alwavs 
remain  popular,  because  they  appeal  to  the 
emotions  and  tne  imagination,  rather  than  to 
critical  thought.  The  aim  of  poetry  is  to  arouse 
the  emotions  and  to  give  pleasure. 


ABBREVIATIONS,  CONTRACTIONS,  AND  DEGREES 


A.,  a.  Adjective. 

A.  Alto. 

A.,  an9.  Answer. 

a..  @  (Lat.  ad).  To;   At. 

d,  dS.  The  like  quantity  of  each. 

A.  A.0»  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

A,  A.  A.S,  American  Association 
for  the'  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. 

A.  A.  iS.  8.  (Lat.  Aeademia  Antiqua- 
rina  Societatia  Sociu$),  Member 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety. 

A.  B.  (Lat.  artium  baccalaureus). 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Abbr,,  Abbnv.  Abbreviated,  Abbre- 
viation. 

A6/..  abiat.  Ablative. 

Abp,  Archbishop. 

A,B,S.  American  Bible  Society. 

A.C,  (Lat.  anU  Chri$tum),  Before 
Christ;     Analsrtical   Chemist. 

Acad.  Academ>r. 

A.C.  A.  American  Congregational 
Association. 

Aoe.,  AeeuB.  Accusative. 

Aoc,  Aeet.  Account. 

A.  D,  (Lat.  anno  Domini),  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord. 

A.D.C.  Aide-de-camp. 

Ad.,  advt.  Advertisement. 

Adj.  Adjective 

Adjt.  Adjutant 

Adjt.  Qtn.  Adjutant  General. 

Ad  lib..  Ad  lihii.  (Lat.  ad  ItbUum), 
At  pleasure. 

Adm.  Admiral. 

Admr.  Administrator. 

Admx.  Administratrix. 

Adv.  Adverb. 

iE.,  JRt.  (Lat.  cttatU),  Of  Age,  Aged. 

A.  F.  A.  Associate  of  the  Faculty 
of  Actuaries. 

A.  (7.,    Agt.-Qtn.    Adjutant-General. 

AO'  (Lat.  argenlum).    Silver. 

Aol'  Dtpt.  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

Agr.,  Agric*  Agriculture.  Agricul- 
tural. 

Agt.  Agent. 

A.  H.  (Lat.  anno  Htgirm),  In  the 
vear  of  the  Hegira,  or  flight  of 
Mohammed. 

A.  H.  S.  (Lat.  anno  hunutna  9alu- 
Ha),  In  the  year  of  human  salva- 
tion. 

A.  /.  A.  Associate  of  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries. 

A.  L.of  H.  American  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Al.,  Ala.  AUbama. 

Ala».  Ter.  Alaska  Territory. 

Aid.  Alderman. 

AUx.  Alexander. 

Alf.  Alfred. 

Alg.  Algebra. 


A.  M.  (Lat.  anno  mundi),  In  the 
year  of  the  world. 

A.  M.  (Lat.  ant9  meridiem).  Before 
noon. 

A.  M.  (Lat.  aftiitm  magieler).  Mas- 
ter of  Arts. 

Am.,  Amer.  America,  American. 

Am.  Aen.  Set.  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

Amer.  Phil.  Soe.  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Ami.  Amount. 

A.  N.  Anglo-Norman. 

an.  (Lat.  anno).  In  the  year. 

Anai.  Analysis. 

Anai.  Anatomy,  Anatomical. 

Ane.  Ancient. 

Anon.  Anonymous. 

Ane.  Answer. 

A.  N.  S.  S.  Associate  of  the  Normal 
School  of  Science. 

Ant.,  Antiq,  Antiquitiee,AntiquariAn. 

ArUhrop.  Anthropology,  Anthro- 
pological. 

A.O.  U,  American  Ornithologists' 
Union. 

A.  O.  U.  W.  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen. 

Ap.,  App.  Apostle,  Apostles. 

Apoc  Apocalypse,  Apocrypha. 

Apog.  Apogee. 

App.  Appendix. 

approx.  Approximate,  -ly. 

Apr.  April. 

A.P.S.  Associate  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

Aq.  (Lat.  aqua)^  Water. 

A.  P.  A.  American  Protestant  As- 
sociation; American  Protective 
Association. 

A.  Q.  M.    Assistant   Quartermaster. 

A.Q.M.  O.  Assistant  Quartermas- 
ter-General. 

A.  R.  (Lat.  anno  regnx).  In  the  year 
of  the  reign. 

Ar.  Arab.  Arabic,  Arabian. 

Ar.,  Arr.  Arrive,  Arrives,  Arrived, 
Arrival. 

A.  R.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

Arab.  Arabic,  Arabian. 

Aram.  Aramaic. 

Arch.  Architecture. 

Archaol.  Archeology. 

Archd.  Archdeacon. 

A.  R.  H.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy. 

ArUh.  Arithmetic,  Arithmetical. 

Arit.  Ariiona. 

Ark.  Aricansas. 

Arm.  Armorican,  Armenian. 

Arr.  Arrive,  Arrives,  Arrived,  Ar- 
rival. 

A.  R.  R.  (Lat.  anno  rtgni  regie  or 
regina).  In  the  year  of  the  king's 
(or  queen's)  reign. 


A.  R.  S.  A.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

A.  R.  S.  Af.  Associate  of  the  Royal 
School  of  Mines. 

Art.  Article. 

A.  .S.,  A.S.  Anglo-Saxon. 

Aaet.  Assistant. 

A.  8.  8.  U.  American  Sunday  School 
Union. 

Aeeyr.  Assyrian. 

AetroL  Astrology. 

Aetron.  Astronomy,  Astronomical. 

A.T.8.  American  Tract  Society. 

Atty.  Attorney. 

Attv.'Oen.  Attorney-General. 

A.  v.  A.  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation. 

A.  U.  C.  (Lat.  anno  urbie  eond^a). 
In  the  year  from  the  building  of 
the  city  —  Rome. 

Aug.  Augmentative. 

Aug.  Augustus;  August. 

AuxiL  Auxiliary. 

A.  V.  Authorised  Version. 

A.  V.  Artillery  Volunteers. 
Avoir.  Avoirdupois. 

B.  Bass;  Book. 
B.,  Brit.  British. 
6.  Bom. 

B.  A.  Bachelor  of  Arts.  [A.  B.] 

BaL  Balance. 

Bait.,  Balto.  Baltimore. 

Bank.  Banking. 

Bap.,  BapL  Baptist. 

Bar.  Barrel,  Barometer. 

Bart.,  Bt.  Baronet. 

Bat.,  Baa.  Battalion. 

bbl.,bble.  Barrel.  Barrols. 

B.C.  Before  Christ. 

B,  Ch.    (Lat.    bacoalavrtue   eki    kt- 

gite).  Bachelor  of  Surgery. 
B.  C.  L.  (Lat.     baeealaureuB     civiHe 

l^ie).  Bachelor  of  C^vil  Law. 
B.  D.  (Lat.  baeoalauTeue  dvrinitatie). 

Bachelor  of  Divinity. 
Bd.  Bound. 
Bdle.  Bundles. 
Bde.  Bound  in  boards. 
B.  E.  Bachelor  of  the  Elements. 
Bede.  Bedfordshire. 
Belg.  BeUpc,  Belgian. 
Ben.,  Benj.  Benjamin. 
Berke.  B^kshire. 
Bib.  Bible,  Biblical. 
Biog.  Biography,  BioipTaphioaL 
Biol.  Biology,  Biological. 
B.  L.,  B.  L.  L.  (Lat.  baeeedaureue  le~ 

gum).  Bachelor  of  Laws. 
B.  ie  L   (F.  Bahedier  ie  LeUrm), 

Bachelor  of  Letters. 
Us.  Bales. 
B.  M.  (Lat.  baeoalauTeue  m/edidnm). 

Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
B.  M.,  B.  Mue.    (Lat.    bacoaiaureue 

mueieai).  Bachelor  of  Music 
B.O.  Branch  Office. 
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B.O.  Bachelor  of  Ormtor%'. 
Both,  Bohemian,  or  Csech. 
Bod,  Boston. 
BeL  Botany.  Botanical. 
B.  0.  U.       BritiBh     OmithoIoKiBU' 
Union. 

Br.,  Bto,  Brotiier. 

Bnt.  Bas-Breton.  or  Celtic  of  Brit- 
tany. 

Brig.  Brigade. 

Brig.-Gtn.  Brigadier-General. 

BriL  Britain.   Britannia,  British. 

B.  S.  Bachelor  of  Surgery;  Bachelor 
of  Science. 

B.Se.  (Lat.  baeealaureuM  Bcientia), 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

B.8.L.  Botanical  Society.  Loi^don. 

Br.  Baronet. 

6ttM.  Bushel. 

a  V.  Blessed  Virgin. 

B.  V.  M.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary. 
hx.,  bzs.  Box.  Boxes. 

C.  Gent,  Cents:  Centigrade;  Consul; 
Centime.  Centimes;   a  hundred. 

C,  Cap.  (Lat.  caput).  Chapter. 

C.  A.  Chartered  Accountant. 

Ctd.  Oslifomia;  Calendar. 

Cam.,  Comb.  Cambridge. 

CanL  Cknticle. 

Cad.  [CatUauT.\ 

CofUab.  (Lat.  CarUabri(rienns),  Of 
Cambridge. 

CaiUuar.,  Cant.  (Mid.  Lat.  Cantua- 
ria).  Canterbury. 

Cap.  (Lat.  caput).  Capital;  Chapter. 

C^V.  Capitals. 

CvpL  Captain. 

Conl  Cardinal. 

C4^.  Catharine;  Catholic. 

C.  B.  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

C.C.  Catholic  Clergyman.  Catholic 
Curate. 

C.  D.  V.  Carte-de-Visite. 

r.  E.  Ciril  Engineer. 

Cd.  Celsius. 

CtU.  Celtic. 

Cfftf.  (ondum),  A  hundred;  Centi- 
Krade. 

Ctfttio.  Centigrade. 

Cfit.CeHif.  Certify;  Certificate. 

Cf.  (Lat.  confer).  Compare. 

C.  ft.  Cubic  feet, 

C.  G.  (}oastguard ;  Commissary-Gen> 
eraL 

C.  G.  S.  Centimetre-Gramme-Second. 

C.  H.  Court  House. 

Ck.  Church;  Chapter. 

ChaL  Ckialdxon. 

ChaL,  Chaid.  Chaldee. 

Chan.  Chancellor. 

Chap.  Chapter. 

Cidc  Charles. 

Ckem.  Chemistry,  Chemical. 

CL  HiM.  Church  History. 

Ckic  Chicago. 

dim.  Ctkineee. 

CV.  Christ;  Christian;  Christopher. 

Ckron.  Chronology.  Chronological. 

C.  /.  Order  of  the  Crown  of  In- 
dia. 

C.  /.  B.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
the  Indian  Empire. 

Cin,  (^cincutti. 

Cu.  aution;  Citisen. 

^"tr.  Gvil. 

f.  J.  Chief  Justice. 

n.  Qergyman. 

CloM.  Qassical. 

Clk.  Qerk. 

<^  m.  Centimetres. 

(\.M.  Certificated  Master;  Com- 
mon metre. 

C.  if.  (Lat.  chirurgia  maoiMer), 
Msster  in  Surgery. 

C.  M.  G.  Companion  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Michael  and  George. 

C.  M.  Z.  S.  Corresponding  Member 
of  the  Zoological  Society. 


Co.  Company;  Countv. 
C.O.D.  Gash  on  delivery; 

(payment)  on  delivery. 
Cogn.  Cognate. 


Collect 


Col.  Colonel;  Colonial;  Colossians; 
Column;  Colorado. 

ColL  CoUeffe. 

CoUoa.  Colloquial.  Colloquialism. 
Colloquially. 

Com.  Commander;  Commerce;  Com- 
missioner; Committee;  (Commo- 
dore; Conmion. 

Comm.  Commentary;    Commerce. 

Comp.  Compare;  Comparative; 
Compound,  Compounded. 

Compar.  Comparative. 

Compot.  Composition. 

Com.  ver.  Common  Version. 

Con.,  contnu  (Lat.).  Against. 

Con.  Cr.  Contra  Credit. 

Conch.,  Conchol.  C^nchology. 

Cong.  Congregation,  Congregational, 
Congreipitionalist;  Congress. 

Conj.  Conjunction. 

Conn.  Connecticut. 

Con.  Sec.  Conic  Sections. 

Contr.  Contracted,  Contraction. 

Cop.  Copt.  Coptic. 

Cor.  Corinthians. 

Cor.  Mem.   Corresponding   Member. 

Com.  Cornwall;  Cornish. 

Corrup.  Corruption,  Corrupted. 

Cor.  Sec.    Corresponding    Secretary. 

Co».  Cosine. 

C.  P.  Clerk  of  the  Peace;  Common 
Pleas. 

C.P.A.  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant. 

C.  P.  C.  Cerk  of  the  Privy  Council. 

C.  P.  S.  (Lat.  cuUo$  pHvati  ngilli). 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal. 

Cr.  Credit,  Creditor. 

C.  R.  (Lat.  Civu9  Romanut),  Roman 
Citisen. 

C.  R.  (Lat.  cu9to9  rotuiorum).  Keeper 
of  the  Rolls. 

Crea.  Crescendo. 

Crim.  con.  Criminal  conversation,  or 
adultery. 

Cryalall.,  CryelaUog.  Crystallogra- 
phy. 

C.S.A.  Confederate  States  of 
America. 

C.  S.  Court  of  Sessions,  Clerk  to  the 
Signet. 

C.  S.  I.  Companion  of  the  Star  of 
India. 

CakM.  Caaks. 

Ct.  (Lat.  centum),  A  hundred. 

Ct.  Court. 

Cl.,  Conn.  Connecticut. 

C.  T.  Certified  Teacher. 

C.T.A.  U.  Catholic  Total  Absti- 
nence Union. 

Cu.  (Lat.  cuprum).  Copper. 

Cub.,  Cu.  ft.  Cubic,  Cubic  foot. 

Cur.,  Curt.  Current —  this  month. 

Cu}l.  A  hundredweight;  Hundred- 
weights. 

Cyc.  Cyclopedia. 

D.  Deputy. 

d.  (Lat.  denariu$,  denarii),  A  penny. 
Pence. 

d.  Died. 

Dan.  Daniel;  Danish. 

Dot.  Dative. 

Dav.  David. 

D.  C.  ^Ital.  da  capo).  From  the  be- 
ginning, j 

D.  C,  Did.  Col.  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

D.  C.  L.  Doctor  of  Civil  (or  Canon) 
Law.  ' 

D.  D.  (Lat.  divinitatia  doctor).  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity.  I 

D.  D.  D.  (Lat.  dot.  dicat,  dedicat). 
He  gives,  devotes,  and  consecrates. 
(The  formula  by  which  anything 
was  consecrated  to  the  gods  or  to 
religious  uses  by  the  Romans; 
still  used  in  funeral  inscriptions.) 

D.  D.  S.  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery. 

D.  E.  Djrnamic  Engineer. 

D.  Eng.  Doctor  of  Engineering. 

Dec  December. 

decim.  Decimetre. 

Def.  Definition. 


Deft.  Defendant. 

Deq.  Dcagree,  Degrees. 

Del.  Delaware. 

Del.   (Lat.  delineavit).  He  (or  she) 

drew. 
Dep.,  Depl.  Department. 
Dep,  Deputy. 
Der.  Derived,  Derivation. 
Deut.  Deuteronoiny. 
D.  F.  Dean  of  the  Faculty;  Defender 

of  the  Faith. 
D  <:.    1  ^f-  h*'i  r}rtstia)y  By  the  graee 

iA  Gad. 
Did.  DiftJouary. 
Di^K.,  i^ifnifi.  iJimjDUtivOt 
I>i>.+  Di*d^  Discount, 
Di*t.  Difltritt, 

Di^,  Atty.  District  Attomev. 
Div-  Divjdta;     Dividend;     I)i vision^ 

Divisor. 
D.  Lit..  D.  Lux.  Doctor  of  Literature. 
D   UO.   Dead  Letter  Offiw. 
D.  M.,  />.  MtiM.  ihwttn  (}f  Muiir. 
D-  M*  D*  Doctor  of  iHmt^l  Medicine- 
D-  O.   Doctor  f/f  OsTenpntliy, 
X>o.  (ltd.  dHio}.  The  ftume. 
Doc.  LJocufTient. 
Dot*.  Dollun^. 

Dom*  Ea>tt.  Domestic  EooDomy. 
Doz.  DoMm. 
Dpt.  Deponent. 

Dr.  Debtor;    Doctor;    Dnun.  nnuns. 
Dram.   Dninuitie,  Drama ticaJJy^ 
D.S.    UiaL    ditl    atffno},    Fmm    the 

sign. 
D.  Sc.  Doctor  of  Science. 
D.  T.  (Lat.  doctor  theotogice).  Doctor 

of  Theology. 
Du.  Dut.  Dutch. 
Dub.  Dublin. 
D\u>.     \2mo.     Duodecimo     (twelve 

folds). 
D.  V.  (Lat.  DeovoUnU),  God  willing. 
D.  V.  M.  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Med- 
icine. 

D.  V.  S.  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Sur- 
gery. 

Dwl.  (Lat.  denariua,  an  English 
weight).  Pennyweight.  Penny- 
weights. 

Dynam.  Dynamics. 

E.  East.  Eastern;  English;  Edin- 
burgh. 

Ea.  Each. 

E.  Aram.  East  Aramsan,  generally 
called  Chaldee. 

Eben.  Ebeneser. 

E.  C.  Eastern  Central;  Established 
Church. 

Eccl.,  Ecclee.  Ecclesiastical. 

Eccles.^ctieaiol.  Ecdesiology. 

Econ.  Economy. 

Ed.  Editor:  Edition ;  Edinburgh. 

Ed.,  Edm.  Edmund. 

Edin.  Eklinburgb. 

E.  D.  S.  English  Dialect  Society. 

Edw.  Edward. 

E.  E.  Errors  excepted. 

E.  E.  Electrical  Engineer. 

e.  g.  (Lat.  exempli  gratia).  For  ex- 
ample. 

E.  I.  East  Indies,  East  Indian. 

E.  I.  C,  E.  I.  Co.  East  Indian  Com- 


E. 


pany. 
/.  C.  S.    East    India    Company's 


Service. 

Elec.  Elect.  Electric.  Electricity. 

ElU.  Elisabeth.  Elizabethan. 

Emp.  Emperor.  Empress. 

Ency.  Encydo.  Encyclopedia. 

E.  N.  E.  East-northeast. 

Eng.  England.  English. 

Eng.  Engin.  Engineer,  Engineering. 

Eng.  Dept,  Department  of  Engi- 
neers. 

Ent.,  Entom.  Entomology,  Entomo- 
logical. 

Env.  Ext.  Envoy  extraordinary. 

Eph.  Ephesians;   Ephraim. 

Epiph.  Epiphany. 

EpxB.  EpincoiMd. 

Kpiat.  Epistle,  epistolary. 

Eq.  Equal,  equivalent. 
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Sad.  Eadns, 

E^S.B,  East-aouUi-eMt. 

it  of    j^At.  el  alihi^^  And  else  when;, 
if  of.   (LAt.  et  o/ii*  of  Iff*  or  aJio),  Anil 

I      ^niero).  And  others^  SLiid  so  forth ^ 

\E^.  Ethiopia,  Ethinpiaa. 

-  Etkndl.  Ethnology,  ethnoLorpeal^ 

ri  «*fl.  tLat.  tt  tetmtnttK  or  a*<ri«Ti* 
fm).  And  the  follDwinK. 

Etifm.    Etymolottv. 

ff.  EjumpEe:  EjULadned:  E^ccep- 
tion:  ExoduB. 

Bxc.  Excellency:    Except,  exeep led. 

Exch.  ExrhflnRe:  Exchequer^ 

Exd    Exaniine<L 
,  £.f«  Dnt.  Exeoud^e  Document- 
rf^Fcc.  Eixeciitor. 
I  £iK3c,  Executrix. 

Ex.Gt.  iLat.  ejTfTnjuli  ffFofia),  For 
example. 

£i<M/.  ExodUfl. 

fjtron.  (Lat-  £xoma)t  Exeter. 

fiwr.  Executor. 

E§.  EiA. 

£»Jle.  Eiflldel 

E.  dk  O.  E.  Errors  sad  omiisioiiB  ex- 
cepted, 

F.  Fellow:  Folio;  FftbretiheJt, 
/.  Farthinn,  r&rthtiig?. 
f.^fem.  Feminine. 

/.  FrmnCt  fmne«- 

fi.  Foot.  feet. 

Fahr.   Fahrenheit. 

F.  A.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Soeiety  of 
Artj. 

F.  A  4%.  A/.  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
aoas, 

F.  A.S.B  Fellow  of  the  Antiqua' 
nan  Soeiety,  Edinbiirg:h. 

F.  B.  B.  E,  Fellow  of  the  Botanical 
,      Boelety  of  Edinbureh. 
IF.  C  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

Fcj!^^  Foal^eap^ 

F.  C.  P.  S.  FeUow  of  the  PhUosoph- 
ical  Society,  Qiinbridge. 

F.  C.  S.  Fellow  of  the  CbemicaJ  So- 
ciety. 

F,  D.,  Fid,  Dtf  (Lat,  FidH  Dafen^ 
iar),  Defeufler  of  the  faJtfa. 

Feb.  February. 

Fee.  (Lat*  /tcU).  He  or  nhe  did  it. 

F.  E.  1.3^  Fellow  of  (he  Educational 
tiuititute  or  Scotland. 

Femi.  Femitiine. 

F.  E.  *^.  Fellow  of  the  Entoroologi- 
cal  Society. 

Feud.  Feudal. 

F.  F.  V\  First  Familie*  of  Vir^nia. 

F.O,S.  Fellow  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

F.LA.  Fellow  of  the  Institute  of 
Actuariee. 

r.  /.  C.  Fellow  of  the  Chemieal  lo- 
fltittite^ 

Jl./a.  Fieri  fstcia*. 

Fiff,  Figrure.  fiEureiip  fiEumtive,  fig- 
uratively. 

Ft  no,  Fintiiah, 

F.  A',  Q.  C.  P.  /.  Fellow  of  the  KIdcb 
snd  Queen's  College  of  FhymcianA, 
Ireland. 

FI.  Flembh;  Floriu,  floiiuir  Flour- 
ished. 

Fla.  Florida. 

Fkm.  Flemish. 

F.  L.  S.  Fellow  of  tlie  UatiMa  So- 
ciety. 

F.  M.  Field -marahal. 

Fo,,  Fol,  Folio. 

F.O.  Foreign   Office;     FiddHJfficer. 

F.0,8.  Free  on  boaid. 

For,  Foreign. 

Fijfft,  Fortification. 

F.  F,  Fire-plug. 

F.P.S.  Fellow  of  the  FhUologfcal 
Society . 

Fr*  Fmncei  French;  Ffwieii;  Francp, 
/r.  From. 


F.R.A.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Aa- 
tronomieal  Society. 

F.  R.  V~  F.  FdJow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
teiee  of  Physicians. 

F.iJ.e.F.i.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
CoUeee  of  PhyeJciana.  EdinburKh. 

F.R.ClE.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Coi* 
lefie  of  SurjpBons. 

F,  R.C.S.  E  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Sureeona,  KdifiburRh. 

F.n.C\S.l  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  ?^Mrj3eoii9,  trdaud. 

Fred.  Fredenck. 

Ffecf.  Frequeutjitive. 

F.R.a^S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Bofriety. 

F.B.fl,S.  Fellow^fthe  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

F.  R.  HiBt.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Hbtorical  Society. 

Fri,  Friday, 

FricM^  Frieelaud. 

Fn*.  Frisian. 

F.H.  Afrf.  .V.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  S-ociety, 

F.  R.  M  6^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Mi- 
croscopical Society. 

F,  R.S    Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 

F.  R.S^  E,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety,  Edinburgh, 

F.  iJ.  B,  L.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
eiety of  Liteivtute. 

F.  il.  S.  A^  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Star 
tifltJcal  Soeiety, 

F.S.A,  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Aftii.  or  of  .^ntiquahea. 

F.  8.  A.  Sc(ft,  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  ^^cotUuid. 

Ft.  Foot,  feel;   Fort. 
>YA.  Fathom.  * 

Fur.  Furlong. 
Flit.  Future, 

F.Z.S.  Fellow  of  the  Zoological 
Society. 

G.  Genitive;   Quineftt  guineas;  Gull. 
Ga.  GeoF;gia. 

G.  A.  General  Aiwembly. 

GweL  Gaelic;  Gadhelic. 

Gai.  Gala&iana, 

Gal..  GolL  Galbn,  gallon  p. 

6Wr.  Galvaoiiun,  galvanic. 

C.  A.  R.  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

G.  a.  Great  Uritain, 

C7.  B.  iJt  /.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

C?.  C.  B.  Grand  Crosa  of  the  Hath, 

G.  C.  H.  Grand  Cioe»  of  the  Guelphi 
of  Hanover. 

a.  C.L,H,  Gnwid  Cttieii  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

G.  C.  Af .  G.  Grand  Cross  SS.  Michael 
ao.d  Greoin 

Q,  C,  S.  L  Gnmd  Qimmander  of  the 
Star  of  India, 

C  D.  Grand  Duke.  Grand  Duehew. 

Oen,,  Qeni.  General. 

Chn.  GeueaiA;  Genitive, 

G^nd.  Gender. 

G^ii.  Ganitive. 

(hrU.fGmln.  Gentleman,  gentlemea. 

Gto.  George;  Georgia. 

Geoa.  Oeogrmph3\  gpogmphica]. 

GiBoL  Geotogy.  geological. 

Gfom.  Geometry.  geometncaU 

Gfn,  Grrm.  Gem^ian. 

Gi.  Gill,  gills. 

0.  L.  tlrand  Lodge, 

Qm^  G  nun  men. 

G.  M.  Grand  M&ster, 

Oo..OQth,  Gothie, 

G.O.  M*  Grand  old  mao  (applied  to 
Oladatnne). 

O^P,  Governor. 

G£^.-0<»».  GovemDr-generBt. 

Ooii,  Government. 

G.  P.  O.  General  Pott-OfBee. 

Gr^  Graiu.  grain b;  Great;  Greek; 
Gross. 

Gram.  Grammar,  gmmmntical. 

C?ro.  GroM. 

G.  T.  Good  Templajn;   Gtaad  Tyler. 

GU.   (I^t.  g^mtr}.  Umpa. 

GufL,  Gunnery. 


H.  Hour,  tiout*, 

Hab.  HabaUiuk. 

Hoc.  Haggai. 

Hantg,  Hampibtre, 

//.  fi.  C.  Hudson  i3ay  Cotspitar. 

H.  B.  M.  Hi*    cor    Her)     Bntasnie 

H.C,  Hemldi'    College ;     Hona*   of 

CommotiB. 
H .  C.  Af .  His     (or     Her) 

Majesty. 
h.  *.  (Lst.  htK  eM.  hie  «jt).  TliJ» 

Thar  in.  hrre  is. 
Ihb..  Hfbr.  Hebrew.  Hebrews, 
Htr.  Heraldry,  heraldic. 
Hf.^.  Half-b^und. 
H.  C-  Horue  Guards, 
H.  H..  His  (or   tier)   HighneM: 

HoUnesa  (the  Popel. 
Hhd.  Horahead,  hog«hRad:& 
//.  /.  //.  His  lor  Her;  Impenal  Bigb- 


J 


Hind*  Hindu,     HiuduiStabt 

atani. 

Wwf.  History,  HistoriqU, 
M,J..!i,J.S.  <Ut,    hie   isrt<*    ibtr 

t'ocei  tPpifUtur).  Hefe  liei.  hef«  li«« 
mried. 
//.  A/.  Hla  (or  Her)  Maje^ry, 
H,  Af.  F.   iJjit,      hoc     m 

poAuU),   Hrecte<l   thiif  

H.  Af.  .S.  Hi«    «9r    Her^    M^i«Bty'« 

Bervice,  .Stiip^  or  Steamer, 
Han.,  fionbl*.  Hooorabi^^ 
//imrf.  Honoced. 

Hor.^  Horal,   Horology,  bofQtoipcaL 
HtiTt,,  Httrtic  Hortieuliure.  bortical^ 

tural. 
Ho4.  Hoaea, 
H.P*  Hair-pay;  High-j>n*»t;  Hofw 

power, 
H.  a.  House  of  Repreietitatin&. 
fi.  R.  E.  Holy   Roman    Empire,   or 

Emperor. 
if.  R.  H.  His  {or  Her)  RoyaJ  Hich- 

tiias, 
H.R.i.P.  {Lat.    hie    fvgwMWMf    m 

pacf).  Here  mts  in  pfsc«, 
H.  B.  (Lat.  kie  ftliu).  Here  lia». 
H,  5.  /f .  Hiti  <or  Her)  Sereoe  Hjch- 


Hum..  Humb.   Humbltu 

i/wfi.j  HmiH}^  Htingary, 

Hunil.  Hnndrecf 

Htfd.^  Hptirtn.   |{>'^iroatatica, 

HvdrauL  Hydrauhcs* 

Hifdfifa.  (Hrn.l 

HnfHiih,  Hypothesis.  hypothelteaL 

/.   letland. 

/'o.  Iowa. 

m„  Ibid,  (Lat.  ibidxm}.  In  tlie  ■ 

pbice. 
I  eel,  Icelaiidic 
ieh..  lcAth*t.   Ichthvology. 
/d.   (Lat.  iu^cfn).  The  aame, 
Ida.  Idaho. 

/,  r.   <  l^t,  id  t^).  That  ia^ 
L  H/S.  ilMi.  Jt*u9  SoJi^at^r  J?» 

Aum).    Je^us,     the     Saviour 

Men, 
m,  Illinois. 
Imp.  i  Lat.  impendory,  Erapenqf ;  J 

perial;  imperaoDal. 
Imp.,  Impf.  Imperfect. 
Imper,  ]mpemtlire« 
In.  Inch,  inches. 
Incog.  (I Lai.      in&j/gnitOt 

Unknown, 
Imi.  India,  Indian;  Indii 
Indie    lodicative. 
Ind,  Ttr,  Indian  Territory* 
Inf..  tnfin.   Infimtive, 
In  lim.  <Lat,  in  limif^}.  At  the  eot^ 

set. 
In  loc,   (Lat.  in  focuX  In  it?  \j\mrit. 
I.  N.  R.  L   tLat.     Jtttut     Sazatfn^tM 

Rf;c  it^uitrarum^,  Jeaus  of  NazafTth^ 

King  of  the  Jews. 
/fu,   Innurance. 
Int,  ljr«i.  Inflpeetor  General. 
/nsf.  Inatant,    the    prevent    month; 

Infttitute^  inatitntioti. 
/f»|.  intercut. 
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lid.DtpL  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

lnUm,  Intensive;  Intensative. 

lidtrj.  Interjection. 

Ivlrant,  Intransitive. 

Intrant.  (Lat.  m  <rafm<u).  On  the 
paaeage. 

InL  Rev.  Internal  Revenue. 

Intnd.  Introduction. 

lo.  Iowa. 

/.  0.  F.  Independent  Order  of  For- 


/.  0.  G.  T.  Independent     Order     of 

Good  Templars. 
I.O.O.F.  Independent     Order     of 

Oddfellows. 
/.  0.  B,  M,  Improved  Order  of  Red 

lien. 
LO.S.M.  Independent    Order    of 

Sons  of  Malta. 
/.  0.  U.  1  owe  you. 
i.  q.  (Lat.  idem  quod).  The  same  as. 
/r.  Ireland,  Irish. 
Img.  Iirepilar. 
/•m/so.  Isaiah. 
/.  8,  Irish  Society. 
Id.  Island. 

/.  8.  M.  Jnus  Salvator  MundL 
lujud.  Italy;   Italic;  ItaUan. 
Itm,  Itinerary. 
J.  Jodae:  Justice. 
J 'A.  Judce-advocate. 
Joe.  Jacob.  Jacobus  (=»  James). 
Jon.  January. 

J.A.O.  Judge  Advocate  General. 
Jar.  Javanese. 
J.  C.  Jesus  Christ. 
J. CD.  (Lat.    ^uria   eivilU   doctor). 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 
J.  D.  (Lat.  jurum  doctor).  Doctor  of 

Laws. 
Jer.  Jeremiah. 

J.  G.  W.  Junior  Grand  Warden. 
J.  H.  8.  [/.  H.  S.\. 
Jno.  John. 
Jour.  Journey- 
Jon.,  yono.  Jonathan. 
Jot.  Joseph. 
Joth.  Joshua. 
Jour.  Journal. 
J.  P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Jr.  Juror;  Junior. 

J.  U.  D.  (Lat.   Jurit  utriutque  doc- 
tor). Doctor  of  both  laws  (t.  e.,  of 

civil  and  cainon  law). 
Jwf.  Judith. 
Judg.  Judges. 
Jui  July;  Julius;  Julian. 
JmL  Per.  Juljan  Period. 
Jun.  June. 
J}in.,Junr.  Junior. 
Jurit.  Jurisprudence. 
K.  Kinc;  Knight. 

m..  AS.  " 


Km.,K». 

K.  B.  Knight  of  the  Bath. 

K.  B.  King's  Bench. 

K.  C.  Kina 's  Counsel. 

K.  C.  B.  Knight  Commander  of  the 

Bath. 
K.  C.  H.  Knight  Commander  of  the 

Guelphs  of  Hanover. 
K.C.M.G.  Knight  Commander  of 

St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 
K.  C.  8. 1.  Knight    Commander    of 

the  Star  of  India. 
K.  E.  Knight  of  the  Eagle. 
iC«ii.,  Ky.  Kentucky. 
K.G.  iGiight  of  the  Garter. 
K.  G.  B.  Knight     of     the     Golden 

Esgle. 
K.  G.  C.  Knight  of  the  Grand  Cross. 
K.G.C.B.  Knight    of    the    Grand 

Cross  of  the  Bath. 
K.G.F.  Knight     of     the     Golden 

Fleece. 
K.  G.  H.  Knight  of  the  Guelphs  of 

Hanover. 
Ki.  Kincs. 
Kdog.  Kilogramme. 
Kilom.,  KUo.  Kilometre. 
Kingd.  Kingdom. 

K.  17b.  Kmght  of  Leopold  of  Bel- 
gium. 


K^  L.  fi*  Kni«bt   of   the  Legion   of 

K.  Xt.  Kuight  of  MolLa. 
Kti,  \\  8,  Ktii|i;hE  of  the  Loyal  Nor- 
thern Star  {SWHJii^n). 
KtficX*  Knickerbocker, 
Kf\-f.   Kiilebt. 

K.  P.  Kniehl  cif  St.  Patrick.  i 

K  of  f\  Knighu  af  Pythias.  , 

K  .S.  Knight  of  the  Sword  (Sweden). 
Ki.  iinighi.  ' 

K.  T,   Kuight  of  the  Thiatle;  Knight  , 

TempUu-.  I 

K.  T.  S.  Knight  of  Tower  and  Sword  I 

(Portuaal)  ' 

Ku.   Kentut^ky. 
L.   Ijktm;   Lake;   [jont;  I^dy. 
L.,  I.,  £.  (Lat.  fthrti).  Pound,  pounds 

(iteHiTur). 
L. r  il>.,  lb.  ( Ldt.  ttbra),  Pound.pounds 

(w*ight). 
Lfj.  Lou  ii!!i  tana. 

L.  A,   l,[iw   Vicf E>1  ;    literate  in  Arts. 
LuM.  Laiiieiitauoub. 
Lat.  Latin;  Latitude. 
lb.  Pound,  pounds  (weight). 
L.  c.  Ix>wer  case  (in  printing). 
L.  c,  loc.  Hi,  (Lat.    toco    citato).    In 

the  place  cited. 
L.  C.  Lord  Chamberlain ;  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 
L.  C.  J.  Lord  CThief-justioe. 
L.  C.  P.  Licentiate  of  the  College  of 

Preceptors. 
Ld.  Lord. 
Ldp.  Lordship. 
L.D.S.  Licentiate  of   Dental   Sur- 


. Legislature,    legislative. 

Leip.  Leipeic. 

Lev.  Leviticus. 

Lex.  Lexicon. 

Lexioog.  Lexicographv,  lexicogra- 
pher, lexicographical. 

L.  G.  Life  Guards. 

L.  Ger.  Low  German  or  Piatt 
Deutsch. 

L.  H.  D.  Doctor  of  Humanities. 

L.  I.  Light  Infantry:    Long  Island. 

Lib.  (Lat.  liber).  Book. 

Li6.  Library,  librarian. 

Lieut.,  Lt.  Lieutenant. 

Lieut.-col.  Lieutenant-colonel. 

Lieid.-ffen.  Lieutenant-general. 

Lieid.-flov.  Lieutenant-governor. 

lin.  Lineal,  or  rif^ht-line  measures; 
s.  g.,  lin.  yd. ;  hn.  ft.,  etc. 

Linn.  Linnsus.  Linn^,  Linnsan. 

Lifl.  Liquor,  liquid. 

Lit.  Literally,  literature,  literary. 

Lit.  D.,  Liu.  D.  (Lat.  liUrarum  doe- 
tor).  Doctor  of  Literature. 

Lith.  Lithography. 

Liv.  Livre. 

LL.  B.  (Lat.  legum  baecalaureut). 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

LL.  D.  (Lat.  legum  doctor).  Doctor 
of  Laws. 

LL.  I.  Lord-Lieutenant   of   Ireland. 

LL.  M.  Master  of  Laws. 

L.  M.  Long  metre. 

Lon.,  Lond.  London. 

Lon.,  Long.  Lon^tude. 

Log.  (Lat.  loquUur),  He  (or  she) 
speaks. 

Lou.  Louisiana. 

Lp.  Lordship. 

L.  P.  Lord  Provost. 

L.  S.  (Lat.  locua  aigiUi),  Place  of  the 
seal. 

L.  9.  d.  (Lat.  librct,  aolidi,  deruirii). 
Pounds,  shillings,  pence. 

Lt.  Lieutenant. 

Lt.  Inf.  Light  Infantry 

Luth.  Lutheran. 

m.  Married:  Masculine;  Mfctre.  m^ 
tree;  Mile,  miles;  Minute,  min- 
utes. 

Af.  Marquis;  Middle;  Monday; 
Morning;  Monsieur. 

M.  (Lat.  mHU),  Thousand. 

M.  (Lat.  meridiea).  Meridian,  Noon. 


M.  A,  fMaster  at  Arts. J     [A.  M  ] 
Mqc  Mace.   Macrfibeea 
Much . ,  M  acfi  in .  M  m^h  i  nSt  machinery* 
AS  mi.,  Mtiiim,  ^fadani 

Mii}v   Mnjnr. 

Mof'-ffrn,  Msjor-iteneral. 
MaL  xHalm^hi ;  Malavt  Malayan. 
MfMttuf.  Manufactun».    manufactur- 
ing, 
Afar.  Marrhr  Maritime^ 

A/ '.'•-«  .   V  ■-       '■■'     ■  --.hui^ 

M.  Aet.  iiy.  Member    of    the    Astro- 
nomical Society. 
Math.  Mathematics,  mathematician, 

mathematical. 
Matt.  Matthew. 
M.  B.  (Lat.  medicina  baecalaureut). 

Bachelor  of  Medicine. 
M.  B.  (Lat.    munc€B    baecalaureua). 

Bachelor  of  Music. 
M.  C.  Member  of  Congress;    Master 

of  Ceremonies. 
Af^ft.  March. 
M.f..  r.  Murnbtr  of  the  Collide  of 

rrercjitors. 
M.  IK   U^t.  medieifnt  dador),   J}w^ 

lor  of  M&linne. 
Md.  MarjULnd. 

MfiUr.    ilr,   madtTHoiteUt}^   iUhm. 
M'f»f^  Merrlmndirte. 
M    h.   Mon  Excellent;    Militury  Eti- 

ff\i\fffr;      Mirjirk]^     Engineer;      Me- 

ch&niral  KfiKiut^r, 
Al.  £r\   Methntiiift  Episropal. 
Afr.    Maine. 

Mfch.   Mecliujiic?*.  mechanical. 
Af^/.  M^lktne,  medical;    MediirvaL. 
Af^(i,  Lat,.  Mi^uri'.  Lai.     Mfdiffval 

Mtm.  iVfemor^ndiin].  memoranda. 

AffH.  iJt  Di}<9.  Mesmigea  And  Docu- 
ments. 

Meaere.  (Ft.  meaaieura).  Gentlemen. 

Met.  Metaphvsics.  metaphysical. 

Metall.  Metallurgy. 

Metaph.  Metaphysics;  Metaphori- 
cally. 

Meteor.  Meteorology,  meteorological. 

Meth.  Methodist. 

Meton.  Metonymy. 

Afex.  Mexico. 

Mfd.,  Mfa.  Manufactured,  manufac- 
tures. 

M.  F.  H.  Master  of  Foxhounds. 

Af .  H.  Most  Honorable. 

Af .  H.  Ger.  Middle  High  German. 

Miaa.  Mississippi. 

AficA.  Micah;  Michigan. 

Af .  /.  C.  E.  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mich.  Michaelmas;  Michigan. 

Aficf.  Middle:  Midshipman. 

Aficf.  Lat.  Latin  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mil.,  MHU.  Military. 

Af .  /.  M.  E.  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers. 

Min.  Mineralogy,  mineralogical ; 
MinutC;  minutes. 

Minn.  Minnesota. 

Min.  Plan.  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Afiss.  Mississippi. 

MUe.  (Fr.  mademoiaelle) ,  Miss. ' 

Af .  L.  S.  B.  Member  of  the  London 
School  Board. 

MM.  Their  Majesties. 

Af  Af.  (Fr.  meaaieura).  Gentlemen. 

mm.  Millemetres;  Micrometres. 

Mme.  (Fr.  madame).  Madam. 

M.  P.  P.  Member  of  Provincial  Par- 
liament. 

M.N.  A.  S.  Member  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

M.  N.  S.  Member  of  the  Numismati- 
cal  Society. 

Mo.  Missouri;  Month. 

Mod.  Modem. 

Afod.  (Ital.   moderate).    Moderately. 

Afon.  Monday. 

Mona.  (Fr.  monaieur).  Sir,  Mr. 

Mont.  Montana. 
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M.  P.  Member  of  Parliament. 

M,  P.  S.  Member  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society;  Member  of  the 
Philological  Society. 

Mr.  Master.  Mister. 

M.R.A.  S,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society. 

M.  R.  C.  P.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians. 

M.R.C.S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons. 

M.  R.C.  V.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
CoUcttpe  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

M.  R.  G.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society. 

M.  R.l.  Member  of  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. 

M.R.I.  A.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy. 

Mn.  Mistress. 

M.  R.  S.  L.  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature. 

M.  S.  Master  of  Surgery. 

M.  S.  Master  of  Science. 

M.  S.  (Lat.  memoria  aacrum).  Sa- 
cred to  the  memory  of. 

MS.  Manuscript. 

MSS.  Manuscripts. 

mo.,  mth.  Month. 

Mt.,  MlM.  Mount,  mountains. 

Mu».  Museum;  Music,  musical. 

Mu9.  B.  (Lat.  munca  bacealartus). 
Bachelor  of  Music. 

Mu9.D.,Mua.Doc.,Mua.Doel.  (Lat. 
munea  doctor),  I)ootor  of  Music. 

M.  W.  G.  M.  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Master. 

Myth.  Mythology,  mythological. 

N.  Noon;  North;  Noun;  Number; 
New:  Neuter. 

N.  A.  North  America.  North  Ameri- 
can. 

Nah.  Nahum. 

Nap.  Napoleon. 

Nat.  Natural;  National. 

Nat.  Hitt.  Natural  History. 

Nat.  ord.  Natural  order. 

Nat.  Phil.  Natural  Philosophy. 

Naut.  Nautical. 

N.  B.  New  Brunswick;  North  Brit- 
ain (=  Scotland). 

N.B.  (Lat.  nota  6ene).  Note  well, 
take  notice. 

N.  C.  North  Carolina. 

N.  D.,  N.  Dak.  North  Dakota. 

N.  E.  New  England;    Northeast. 

Neb.  Nebraska. 

Neg.  Neoative.  negatively. 

Nek.  Nenemian. 

Nem.  con.  (I^t.  nemine  eorUradi- 
eente).  No  one  contradicting; 
unanimously. 

Nem.diaa.  (Lat.  nemine  diawenti- 
ente).  No  one  dissenting;  unani- 
mously. 

Nelh.  Netherlands. 

NeiU.  Neuter. 

Nev.  Nevada. 

New  Teat.,  N.  T.  New  Testament. 

N.  F.  Newfoundland. 

N.  H.  New  Hampshire. 

N.  H.  Ger.  New  High  German. 

N.  J.  New  Jersey. 

N.  L.,  N.  Lot.  North  Latitude. 

AT.  M.  New  Mexico. 

N.  N.  E.  North-northeast. 

N.  N.  W.  North-north  west. 

N.  O.  New  Orleans. 

No.  (Lat.  numero).  Number. 

nol.  proa,  (noleua  proaequi),  I  am  un- 
willinff  to  prosecute. 

Nom.,  Nomin.  Nominative. 

Non  con.  Non-content,  dissentient. 
(The  formula  in  which  Members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  vote.) 

Nonobat.  (I^t.  non  obatanU),  Not- 
withstanding. 

Non  proa.  (I>at.  non  proaequitur) , 
He  does  not  prosecute. 

Non  aeg.  (I At.  non  aequitur).  It  dora 
not  follow  (as  a  consequence). 

n.  o.  p.  Soi  otherwine  provided  for. 

Nvr.t  Norm.  Norrnan. 


Nor.  Fr..  Norm.  Fr.  Norman  French. 

Norm.  rNoR.] 

Norto.  Norway,  Norwegian,  Norse. 

Noa.  Numbers. 

Nov.  November. 

N.  P.  Notary  pubUo. 

N.  S.  New  style;  Nova  Sootia. 

n.  a.  Not  specified. 

N.  S.  J.  C.  (Fr.  Notre  Seigneur  Jetua 

Chriet),  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
N.  T.  fNBW  Test.! 
Num.  Numb.  Numoers. 
Numia.     Numismatic,  numiamatol- 

n!v.'m.   Nativity    of    the    Virgin 
Mary. 

N.  tV.  Northwest* 

N.  IV.  T.  Northwest  Territory. 

N.  Y^  New  Vofk^ 

N.  t.  New  Zeabrui 

O.  Ohio;  Old- 

06.  { \jiX.  oir^ik!).  \\m  (or  she)  died. 

06W.  Obadiah, 

Ob^lt.JM.  Obedient. 

Obi.  Objective, 

06a.  Dbsiiltste. 

Oct.  OotobcT. 

Od.,  Si-o-  OelAvo. 

O.  T.  OdU  F*?]lfiwfi, 

O.  FL  Grr.  GLl  lliah  German. 

O.  !1.  A/,  s.  On  Il*r  Majesty's  Serv- 
ice. 

O.  K.  "All  correct." 

OH.  Oklahoma. 

Old  TeM..  O.  T.  Old  Testament. 

Olym.  Olympiad. 

O.  M.  Old  Measurement. 

O.  M.  I.  Oblate  of   Mary   Immacu- 
late. 

Op.  Opposite,  opposition. 

Opt.  Optative;  Optics,  optical. 

Or.  Oregon. 

Ordn.  Ordnance. 
I  Orig.  Original,  originally. 

OmUti.      Ornithology,     ornithologi- 
cal. 

O.  S.  Old  Style;  Old  Saxon. 

O.  S.  A.  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 

O.  S.  B.  Order  of  St.  Benedict. 

O.  S.  F.  Order  of  St.  Francis. 

O.  T.  [Old  Teot.] 

O.  U.  .4 .  M.  Order  of  United  Ameri- 
can Mechanics. 

Oxf.  Oxford. 

Oxon.  (Lat.      Oxonia,     Oxonieneia), 
Oxford;  of  Oxford. 

Oxonien.  (Lat.  Oxonienaia),  Of  Ox- 
ford. 

Om.  Ounce.  \Jhe  a  in  this  contraction 
and  in  vit.,  represents  an  old  sym- 
bol (5).  uuBed  to  mark  a  terminal 
I       contraction.] 
I  P.  Page;     Participle;    Past;    Pole; 

Port. 
I  Pa.  Pennsylvania. 

Pa.  a.,  par.  a.  Participial    adjective. 

PairU.  Painting. 
I  Pal.,  PaUeont.  Paleontology,    pabe- 
ontological. 

PaUgobo.  Paleobotany. 
,   Pa.  part.  Past  participle. 
'  Par.  Paragraph:  Participle. 
I  Pari.  Parliament,  parUamentary. 
I   PaH.  Participle. 

Partieip.  Participial. 

Paaa.  Passive. 
,   Pat.  Patrick. 
'    Pathol.  Pathological. 

Paul.  Payment. 

P.  C.  (Lat.   patrea  conaeripti).  Con- 
script Fathers. 

P.  C.  Police-constable;  Privy  Coun- 
cil; Privy  Councillor. 

P.C.S.  Pnncipal  Clerk  of  Session. 

Pa.  Paid. 

Pd.  D.  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

P.  E.  Protestant  Episcopal. 

P.  E.  I.  Prince  Edward's  Island. 

Penn.  Pennsylvania. 

Pent.  Pentecost. 

Per.,  Pera.     Persian;     Person,    per- 
sonal. 

Per.  an.  (Lat.  per  annum).  Yearly. 


Per  cent.,  ver  at.  (Lat.  per  centum). 
By  the  nundred. 

Perf.  Perfect. 

Peri.  Perigee. 

Pera.,  Perap.  Perspective. 

Peruv.  Peruvian. 

Pet.  Peter. 

P.  G.  M.  Past  Grand  Master. 

Phar.,  Pharm.  Pharmacy. 

Ph.B.  (Lat.  philoaophia  baeealaur- 
eua).  Bachelor  of  Philosophy. 

Ph.  D.  (Lat.  philoaophia  dodor). 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

Phil.  Phihp;  PhiUppians;  Philos- 
ophy, philosophical. 

PhU.  Trana.  Transactions  of  the 
Philosophical  Society. 

Phil.^PhUa.  Philadelphia. 

Philem.  Philemon. 

PhiloL  Philology. 

Philoa.  Philosophy.  philosophicaL 

Ph.  M.  Master  of  Philosophy. 

Phenic  Phenidan. 

Photog.  Photography,  photogrmphic. 
photographer. 

Phren.,  nhrenol.  Phrenology,  phreno- 
logiosi. 

Phya.  Physics,  physical;  Physiol- 
ogy, physiological. 

PhynoL.  Physiology,  phx'siological. 

Pinx..Pxt.  (Lat.  pinxU),  He  (or 
she)  painted  it. 

Pk.  Peck. 

PI.  Place;  PUte:  Plural. 

P.  L.  Poet  Laureate. 

Plff.,PUff.  Plaintiff. 

Plu.  Plural. 

Plup,  Pluperfect. 

Plur.  Plural. 

P.  M.  (Lat.  poat  meridiem).  After- 
noon. 

P.  M.  Past  Master;  Peculiar  meter; 
Postmaster. 

P.  M.  G.  Postmaster-General. 

P.O.  Post-office. 

P.  A  O.  Co.  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Poet.  Poetry,  poetical. 

Pol.  Polish. 

Polit.  Econ.  Political  Economy. 

P.  O.  O.  Post-office  order. 

Pop.  Population. 

Port.  Portugal,  Portuguese. 

Poaa,  Possessive. 

Pp.  Pages. 

P.  p.  Past  iMUticiple. 

P.  P.  (Lat.  pater  patria).  Father  of 
his  country. 

P.P.  Parish  priest. 

P.  P.  C.  (Fr.  pour  prendre  eongf). 
To  take  leave.     [T.  T.  L.] 

Pph.  Pamphlet. 

Pr.  Present;  Priest;  Prince. 

Pr.par.  Present  participle. 

P.  R.  (Lat.  PomUua  Ramanua),  The 
Roman  people. 

P.  R.  Prise  Ring. 

P.  A.  i4.  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

P.  R.  C.  (Lat.  poat  Roman  conditam). 
After  the  building  of  Rome. 
[A.  U.  C] 

Preb.  Prebend. 

Pref.  Prefix;  Preface. 

Prep.  Preposition. 

Pre«.  President;  Present. 

Pret.  Preterite. 

Prim.  Primary. 

Prin.  Principal. 

Print.  Printing. 

Priv.  Privative. 

Pro6.  Problem;  Probable,  probably. 

Prof.  Professor. 

Pron.,  Pro.  Pronoun;  Pronounoed; 
Pronunciation. 

Pron.  a.  Pronominal  adjective. 

Prop.  Proposition. 

Proa.  Prosody. 

Pro  tern.  (Lat.  pro  tempore).  For  the 
time  being. 

Prov.  Proverbs,  proverbial,  prover- 
bially; Provincial,  provincially; 
Provost. 
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Prottne.  Proyincial. 

Pnx,  (Lat.  vroximo).  Next  of  or  of 
th«  next  month. 

Pn,  Pairs. 

P.  R.  S.  Prendent  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety. 

P.R.S.A.  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy. 

Prut,  Prussia,  Prussian. 

P.S.  (Lat.  poti  scriptum).  Post- 
script. 

P.  5.  Privy  Seal. 

Pa,,  Pea.  Psalm,  psalms. 

Pggehal.  Psychol^y. 

Pt.  Part:  Payment;  Point;  Port. 

P.  T.  Post-town:  Pupil  teacher. 

Pvb.  Public;    Published,  publisher. 

Ptib.  Doe.  Public  Documents. 

P.  V.  Post-villaffe. 

Pwl.  Pennyweisht. 

Pxi.  P>1NX.) 

Pyro.,  PtmiteeA.  Pyrotechnics. 

'^,Qu.  Query;  Question. 
C.  Queen's  CoIleKe. 
d.  (Lat.    quasi  dical).    As   if   he 
should  say. 

Q.  e.  (Lat.  quod  est).  Which  is. 

Q.  E.  D.  (Lat.  q%tod  erai  demonUran^ 
dum).  Which  was  to  be  proved. 

Q.  E.  F.  (Lat.  quod  erat  faciendum). 
Which  was  to  be  done. 

Q.  E.  I.  (Lat.  quod  erat  invenien- 
dum). Which  was  to  be  found  out. 

Q.l  (Lat.  quantum  libel).  As  much 
ss  you  please. 

Q'M.  Quartermaster. 

Q.  M.  Gen,  Quartermaster-General. 

Or.  Quarterly:  Quire. 

Q.  S.  (Quarter  Sessions. 

Q. «.  (Lat.  quantum  eufficU),  A  suffi- 
cient quantity, 
(juart. 

Queen;  Query;  Question. 
'.,  ouorf.  Quarterly. 
.,Ato.  Quarto. 
.  Question. 
V.  (Lat.  quod  vide).  Which  see. 
J.  Qoery, 

».  Railway:  R^umur:  River. 

£.  (Lat.  rex).  Kins;  (Lat.  regina), 
Qoeea. 

R.  (Lat.  recipe).  Take. 

R.A.  Royal  Academy,  Royal  Aca- 
demician ;  Rear-.4amiral ;  Royal 
Areh-  Royal  Artillery. 

ReiA.  Rabbinical. 

Bad,  (Lat.  radix).  Root. 

fi.  A.  M.  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

R.A.S.  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  C.  Roman  CatboUc. 

h.  D.  Rural  Dean. 

£.£.  Royal  Engineers;    Royal  Ex- 


B,  E.  Reformed  Episcopal. 
R^entm.  R^umur. 
Rec  Recipe. 
Rtcd.  Received. 
Becpt.  Receipt. 
Bjef.  Reference. 
Ref.Ck.  Reformed  Church. 
Bef.  Prea.  Reformed  Presbyterian. 
Beg.  Regular. 
Beg.,  Regr.  R^^rar. 
Beq.,  Beifl.  Regiment,  regimental. 
Bd.  Religion,  religious. 
Bd.  Prott.  Relative  Pronoun. 
Bern.  Remarik,  remarks. 
Bep.  Report;  Representative. 
Btp.  Rejntb.  Republic:  Republican. 
Bet.  Resolution. 
Bdd,  Returned. 

Ret.  Revelation;  Revenues;  Rever- 
end; Review;  Revise. 
Retd.  Reverend. 
Rev$.  Reverends. 
Rev.  StaL  Revised  Statutes. 
R.  H.  A.  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
Rket.  Rhetoric,  rhetorical. 
R.  B.  8.  Royal  Humane  Society. 
R.I.  Rhode  Island. 
R. !.  P.  (Lat.    requieecat    in    pace). 


Rie. 


Uay  he  (or  she)  rest  in  peace. 
Kb 


A.  Jlf^Royal  Mail;    Royal  Marines. 

R.  Af.  A.  Royal  Marine  Artillery; 
Royal  Military  Asylum. 

R.  M,  L.  /.  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry. 

R.  At.  S.  Royal  Mail  Steamer;  Royal 
Mail  Service. 

R.  N,  Royal  Navy. 

R.  N.  R.  Royal  Naval  Reserve. 

R.  O.  Receiving  Office. 

Robt,  Robert. 

Rom,  Roman,  Romans. 

Rom.  Cath.  Roman  Catholic. 

R.  P.  Regius  Professor. 

R.  R.  Right  Reverend. 

R.R.  Railroad. 

R.S.A.  Royal  Scottish  Academy. 

R.  S.  P.C.A.  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  (>uelty  to  Animals. 

R.  S.  E.  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

R.  S.  L.  Royal  Society  of  London. 

R.  S.  V.  P.  (Fr.  Repondes  a'il  voua 
plait).  Please  reply. 

Rt.  Right. 

Rt.  Hon.  Right  Honorable. 

Rt.  Rev.  Right  Reverend. 

R.  T.  S.  Religious  Tract  Society. 

Rt.  Wpful.  Right  Worshipful. 

Rua».  Russia,  Aussian. 

R.  V.  Revised  Version;  Rifle  Vol- 
unteers. 

R.  W.  Right  Worshipful ;  Right 
Worthy. 

R.  W.  D.  G.  M.  Right  Worshipful 
Deputy  Grand  Master. 

R.W.G.M.  Right  Worshipful  Grand 
Master. 

R.W.G.R.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Representative. 

R.  W.  G.  S.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Secretary. 

R.  W.  G.  T.  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Treasurer;  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Templar. 

R.W.G.W.  Right  Worshipful  Grand 
Warden. 

R.  W.  J.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Ju- 
nior Grand  Warden. 

R.  W.  S.  G.  W.  Right  Worshipful  Se- 
nior Grand  Waraen. 

Ry.  Railway. 

S.  Saint:  Saturday;  Section;  Shil- 
ling; Sign;  Signor:  Solo;  Soprano; 
South;  Sun;  Sunday;  Sabbath. 

a.  Second,  seconds;  See;  Singular; 
Son;  Succeeded. 

S.  A.  South  Africa;  South  America. 

S.  A.  (Lat.  aeeundem  artem).  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art. 

Sab.  Sabbath. 

Sam.,  Saml.  Samuel. 

Sam.,  Samar.  Samaritan. 

Sana.,  Sanae.,  Sanak.  Sanscrit,  Sans- 
krit. 

S.  A.  S.  (Lat.  Societatia  Antiquari- 
orum  Sociua),  Fellow  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries. 

Sat.  Saturday. 

Sax.  Saxon,  Saxony. 

S.B.  South  Britain  (England  and 
Wales).    [N.B.I 

8.  C.  South  Carolina. 

S.  C.  (Lat.  aenatua  conaultum),  A 
decree  of  the  senate. 

Sc.  [SciL.  Scull.] 

Scan.  maq.  (Lat.  »candalum  magna- 
tum).  Defamatory  expressions  to 
the  injury  of  persons  of  high  rank 
or  dignity. 

S.eapa.,Sm.eapa.  Small  capitals.  (In 
pnnting.) 

Sc.  B.  (Lat.  acientia  baccaiaureua). 
Bachelor  of  Science. 

Se.  D.  (Lat.  acientia  doctor),  Doctor 
of  Science. 

Sch.  (Lat.  acholium),  A  note. 

Sch.  Schooner. 

Sci.  Science. 

Sci.  fa.  Scire  faeiaa.  . 

Sail.  Se.  (Lat.  acUicet),  Namely;  to 
wit. 

S.  C.  L.  Student  in  C^vil  Law. 

Sdav.  Sclavonic.  I 


Scot.  Scotland.  Scotch,  Scottish. 

Scr.  Scruple,  scruples. 

Scrip.,  Script.  Scripture,  scriptural. 

Sculp.  Sculpture. 

Sculp.,  Sculpt.,  Se.     (Lat.  aculpait). 

He  (or  she)  engraved  it. 
S.  D.  Doctor  of  Science. 
S.  D.,  S.  Dak.  South  Dakota. 
S.  D.  U.  K.  Society  for  the  Diffusion 

of  Useful  Knowledge. 
S.  E.  South-east. 
Sec.  Second. 
Sec.,  Sect.  Section. 
See.,  Secy.  Secretary. 
Sec.  Leg.  Secretary  of  Legation. 
Sen.  Senate,  senator. 
Sen.  Doc.  Senate  Document. 
Si;-     ^'  '-f.   Sf'pU'mher. 
Siq.   i  La  1 .  4i  <;  uefUi^,  Mtqu  mi  ta )  t  The 

follo^ijTjjIf  or  the  n^xt. 
Sf*Q^,  Seriil.  SerjtEeant- 
Sirtj.  Mof,  dete;«aiit-Miijor^ 
Sir}.,  Srrjt.  SttrjetUit. 
Stri^.  JServion* 
St**.  Settsian. 
S.  (j.  Sf?UciUj|---ge»eral. 
«.  u-  [Spk  (ja.J 
Sh.    Shilling,,  fi^iillinf;^. 
Sif'Q.  :^ini;iiij!i,r. 
S.  J*  Sociplv  Hif  Jeaus. 
S.  J.  C.  Su|irfnie  Judicial  OoitrC, 

Sir     ^HU'kttK. 
Stiir..    SluVHUllL". 

Sil    S&ilcii. 

S.  M.  Serjeant -major. 

S.  M.  Lojid.  Aoc.  (Lat.  S^ciMtait 
Xfni ica-  ijonii inrnaia  Siinnua ).,  M em- 
bur  of  the  [jomJon  Mcli'PiLl  Society. 

S.  W  ilJit.  vturuium  n<ituram)^  Ac* 
|^>J^Ji^lg  li^  rmlur«.  rLa.tur&lly. 

Svi\,  .SoHTw.  fijociety, 

S.  *>/  ,SoL  Soti^  of  SoluDicid, 

SoL-gm.  Salirittir-if^eneraJ. 

Sp.  l^pain^  ypadif^b;  Spirits 

a.  u.  iljiVr  Atra^  pTiiie).  WLthDiU  iftjiu^. 

S.  P^  C  A.  8ociPty  for  llie  Proven- 
tion  of  Cruelty  t^a  Animiklv. 

S.  F.  C.  C.  So<=iety  for  tlie  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

S.  P.  €\  K.  .%iciety  for  the  Trumo- 
tion  of  Christian  Knowledge^ 

Sp^rc.  Sjjticiair  fli:w^mLly. 

S.  P^  G-  ^Society  for  the  PropagatioD 
of  the  Goiipef, 

tjr.,».Q.  Hjifwi 6c  gravity. 
.  P^Q.  R.   ^Lat,  SemUu*  FflpuiuMquc 
Romafiu»)j    The    8en&t,#    Biid    the 
People  of  Rome. 

aq.  Si^uare;  tQ.  ft.  ^uare  foot,  feet; 
aq.  tri.  Hf^uare  inctu  incheit;  vj.  m. 
Square  iTiilen  milet^;  jk;h  yd*  Square 
yanl ;    kq.  ni.  t3t|imrQ  rod.. 

Sr.  t^enior;  :ii.r, 

S,  ft.  t.  il-^\^^  Sacrfim  Roman  um  Im- 
jterium}^   The   Holy    Uomaii    Km- 

S.  R.  S.  {\^t,  Sacii'talia  Rtfr^tr  Sd- 
riuah  fallow  of  the  Uo>'al  Society^ 

SS.  Saiijts* 

S.  A'.  Sunday  Bcbool 

S.  ^^H  C  8f»li.(Mt(ir  before  the  Bupreme 
Cfjurt. 

S.  S.  K.  Souih-*otjth-eaBt. 

S.  S,  W*  SautlL-Etduili'W«dt. 

Si.  Saint:  ^*tt>ne;  Htrait;  Street. 

tt.  'A.ivi.  ■"'*•■.  l.ei  ir  Mtiind  tin  prtnt" 
ing). 

Stat.  Statute,  statutes;  SUtuary. 

S.  T.  Sons  of  Temperance. 

S.  T.  B.  Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology. 

S.T.D.  ilMt.aacra!lheologi4x doctor). 
Doctor  of  Divinity. 

ater.,  atg.  SterUng. 

St.  L.  St.  Louis. 

S.  T.  P.  (Lat.  socrcr  theologia  pro- 
feaaor).  Professor  of  Theology. 

Str.  Steamer,  steam  vessel. 

Sub),  Subjunctive. 

Subat.  Substantive;  Substitute. 

Suff.  Suffix. 

Sun.,  Sund.  Sunday. 

Sup.  Superior;  Superlative;  Supple- 
ment; Supine. 
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Sup,  Ct.  Supreme  Court. 

Supl.  Superintendent. 

Sur.t  Surg.  Surgeon,  surKery. 

Sur.-ffen.  SurfEeon-ffeperal. 

Surv.  Surves^ng,  surveyor. 

Surv.'Oen.  Surveyor-seneral. 

S.  V.  (Lat.  9ub  voce).  Under  the  word 
or  title. 

S,W.  Senior  Warden;   South-weet. 

Sw.  Sweden,  Swedish. 

SwiU.  Switserland. 

Syn.  Synonym,  synonymous. 

Synop.  Synopsis. 

SyV'  Syria,  Syriac:  Ssrup. 

T.  Tenor:  Ton;  Tun;  Tuesday. 

T.  A  B.  Total  Abstinence  Brother- 
hood. 

Tab.  Table:  Tabular  stotement. 

Tan.  Tangent; 

TaH.  Tartaric 

Tech.  Technical,  technically. 

7en.,  Tenn.  Tennessee. 

Ter.  Territory. 

Term.  Termination. 

Teui.  Teutonic. 

Tex.  Texas. 

Text.  rec.  (Lat.  textua  reeepluM),  The 
received  text. 

Th.  Thomas;  Thursday. 

Theo.  Theodore. 

Theol.  Theology. 

Theor.  Theorum. 

These.  Thessalonians. 

Tho.,  Thoe.  Thomas. 

Thu.,  Thur.,  Thure.  Thursday. 

Tier.  Tierce. 

Tim.  Timothy. 

Tit.  Title;  Titus. 

T.O.  Turnover. 

Tob.  Tobit. 

Tom.  Tome,  volume. 

Tonn.  Tonnage. 

Topog.  Topography,  topographical. 

Tp.  Township. 

Tr.  Translation,  translator,  trans- 
lated; Transpose:  Treasurer;  Trus- 
tee. 

Trane.  Transaction;    Translation, 
translator,  translated. 

Trav.  Travels. 

Treae.  Treasurer. 

Trig.,  Triton.  Trigonometry,  trigo- 
nometncal. 

Trin.  Trinity. 

Te.  Texas. 

T.  T.  L.  To  take  leave.    [P.  P.  C] 

Tu.,  Tuee.  Tuesday. 

Turk.  Turkey.  Turkish. 

Typ.  Tvpographer. 

Typog.  Typography,   typographical. 

If.  C.  (Lat.  urine  condiUe),  From  the 


building     of     the     city  —  Rome 
FA.  U.  C.] 
Uh.  Utah. 


U.  J.  D.  [J.  U.  D.] 

{/.  K.  United  KinlNlom. 

U.  K.  A.  UlsterKing     at     Arms; 

United  Kingdom  Aluance. 
UU.  (Lat.  vMxmo),  Last,  of  the  last 

urn.   UiiUiCMTiefL 

VntX*   L^nkariAEi. 

Umv.   Univfct*ity- 

Vp^   Upper, 

U.  P.   UnJtijd  Preshyteri^n. 

UrS^  United  Statw. 

U*  ^.  iLiil*  ut  9upra)t  A»  A^xive. 

f/.  .V,  .4.  Uijil«d  Statea  pf  America; 
United  ^latee  Army^ 

U.  *S,  L.   Utiit«l  States  I.^Kution. 

£/.  6'.  \f.  United  Siatiw  mail:  United 
Staieih  marine^ 

U.  ^.  M.A,  United  Btatea  Military 
Acaflemy^ 

U.  S,  N.  United  SlMe*  Navy. 

V^S.N,A,  United  State?  Naval 
Academy. 

r;.  S,  ii.  United  Btate#  Senate ;  Unit- 
ed Statiflft  nhip  or  ateamer. 

U^  S.  jS.  Ct.  United  Butes  Supreme 
Court. 

r.'#*i.^  U»ualt  usufllly, 

W  Vprb;  Verwe;  Victoria;  Violin. 

W   ( Lai.  i'<?rjit*ji>,  Agaitiiit. 

V.  A.  Vicar  ApostoUp;  Vice4dmiral. 

Va.  Virginia. 

Vol.  Valve;  Value. 

Var.  Variety. 

Vat.  Vatican. 

V.  aux.  Verb  auxiliary. 

V.  C.  Vice-chancellor;  Victoria  Cross. 

V.  def.  Verb  defective. 

V.  D.  M.  (Lat.   Verbum  Dei  Minie- 

ter).  Minister  of  the  Word  of  God.  { 
Ven.  Venerable. 

V.O.  Vicar-General.  ! 

V.  g.  (I^t.  verbi  gratia)^  For  the  sake 

of  example. 
V.  i.  Verb  intransitive. 
Vice-pree.  Vice-president. 
Vid.  (Lat.  vide).  See. 
V.  imp.  Verb  impersonal. 
V.  irr.  Verb  irregular. 
Vie.,  Viec.  Viscount. 
Vie.  (Lat.  videlioel).  Namely;  to  wit. 

V.  n.  Verb  neuter. 
Voc.  Vocative. 
Vol.  Volume. 
Vole.  Volumes. 
V.  P.  Vice-president. 
V.  r.  Verb  reflexive. 
V.  Rev.  Very  Reverend. 
Ve.  (Lat.  vereue).  Against. 
V.  S.  Veterinary  surgeon. 

V.  t.  Verb  transitive. 

VI.  Vermont. 


FW..  Vvlq.  Vulgate. 

Vula,  Vulgar,  vulgairi^. 

w,  IL  (Lat.  varialectionee^,  Vi 

readings. 
TF.  Wednesday;     Week;      Welsh; 

West,  western. 
Walk,  Wallaeh,  Wallachian. 
WaU.  Walter. 
Waeh.  Washington. 
w.  c.  Water  ckwet. 
W.  C.  A.  Women's   Christian    Aeso- 

ciation. 
W.L\T.U.  \VDmiEo'4ChH*t.ia£iTem- 

\¥*L   W  *?].'*  k 

x^.  f.  Wrorte  font  (in  prmtiiuE)^ 

Whf.  Wliflrf. 

W.I.  West  Indif*;  West  IdcUbo. 

Wie.t  iriK*  Wiscoiieit^ 

Wk.  W«ek. 

W.  Lt?na.  Wcfll  LongltudeL. 

Wm.  WUlijun. 

W.  M.  WorshipEuJ  MaftCT. 

W.  S,  W    ^S>fit*nortb«we9t. 

TPp,   Worstup. 

WpiuL   WoiBhipful. 

W.S*  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

W.H.W.  West-*outb-we*t- 

Wi.  Wweht. 

W .  V{i.  West  Viri^ijiia. 

Wuo,  Wyominfi:. 

X.  Chriiii. 

Xn,  Christian. 
Xniy.  CbriKtLaAJty* 
Xper^i  Xr.  CbriatOpher. 
Xt.  Christ. 
Xiian.  ChKsti&ii. 

>'J.  Yard. 

YdM.   Vard*, 

1>.  The:  Thee- 

}'.  M.  V.  A.  \'autic  Met«*a  Christian 
Aseiociatiou. 

Y.  M.  Cath.  A.  Young  Men's  Catho- 
lic Association. 

Y.  M.  i/.  A.  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Young  People's  So- 
ciety of  Christian  Endeavor. 

Yr.  Year;  Younger;  Y'our. 

Ye.  Years:  Yours. 

Y.  W.C.A.  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association. 

Zach.  Zachary. 

Zech,  Zechanah. 

Zeph.  Zephaniah. 

Z.  G..  Zoo.  Zoalogical  Gardens. 

Zoodkem.  Zoochemistry,  zoochemi- 
cal. 

Zoogeog.  Zoogeography,  zooseo- 
grapnical. 

Zool.  Zodlofcy.  ro6loKicai. 


SLANG  — ITS  RELATION  TO 
GOOD  ENGLISH 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  slang  is  the  natural 
speech  of  mankind.  The  further  we  get  from 
civilization  and  the  restraints  imposed  by  it, 
the  more  eloquent  and  quick-witted  grows  the 
lingo  of  street  and  hedgerow.  In  the  middle  of 
the  century  slan^  came  to  signify  a  word  or 
a  phrase  used  with  a  meaning  not  recognized 
in  polite  letters,  either  because  it  had  just  been 
invented,  or  because  it  had  passed  out  of  mem- 
ory. Professor  Lounsbury  says,  "Slang  is  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  users  of  langua^  to 
say  something  more  vividly,  strongly,  concisely, 
than  the  language  as  existing  permits.  Slang 
is  therefore  the  source  from  which  the  decaying 
energies  of  speech  are  constantly  refurnished. 
Bret  Harte  says: 

**  Phrases  such  as  camps  may  teach. 
Sabre  cuts  of  Saxon  speech." 


There  are  three  tests  for  slane  that  may  be 
used:  (a)  Is  it  called  for?  (b)  Is  it  accordant 
with  the  analogies  of  the  English  language? 
(c)  Is  it  backed  with  good  authority? 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  say  finally  that 
any  particular  slang  words  or  phrases  will  events 
ually  get  into  the  dictionaries ;  but  we  can  chcxise 
for  use  those  that  are  the  least  offensive  to  our 
taste.  Slang  may  be  used  colloquially,  but  should 
not  he  used  in  serious  composition. 

The  foUowing  list,  which  comes  from  the  gut- 
ter, Wall  Street,  the  stage,  politics,  etc..  seem  to 
be  unobjectionable  to  use  on  fit  occasions: 

A.  B.  Able  seaman. 

Abide.  I  cannot  abide  (suffer)  him. 

About  right.  To  give  it  to  one  about  right  is  to 
give  to  him  well,  thoroughly. 

Above  par.  Means  something  superior  or  be- 
yond the  ordinary. 

Adam's  ale.  Drinking  water. 
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Afoot  or  on  honeback.  When  a  man  does  not 
know  whether  he  is  the  one  or  the  other,  he  is 
all  broken  up  (uncertain  of  his  movements). 

Against  the  ^in.  Contrary,  in  opposition  to 
one's  wishes. 

Ahead.  To  go  ahead  is  colloquial  for  do  it. 

AUrfired.  A  mild  form  of  adjuration,  probably 
a  Puritan  modification  of  hell-fired. 

AU  hoUaw.  To  beat  one  ail  hollow  is  to  knock 
him  out  entirely. 

AU-po98es8ed.  Affected  by  evil  spirits  and 
canying  on  accordingly. 

Swearing  like  all-pofeMmd. 

AU  the  go,  OT  aU  the  rage.  Successful. 

AU  therCf  or  Up  to  the  mark.  Means  first  class. 

AU  to  emaeh.  Ruined,  gone  beyond  redemp- 
tion. 

AU  wool  and  a  yard  wide.  First  class,  genuine. 

Almighty  dollar.  Represents  the  way  in  which 
money  rules. 

Among  the  missing.  Dead,  absent. 

Ante.  In  the  game  of  poker  the  player  next 
to  the  dealer  deposits  a  "chip"  of  an  agreed 
Tihie  in  the  pool  before  the  cards  are  dealt. 
This  is  his  ante,  and  the  other  plavers  must 
"ante-up"  (pay  up),  if  they  conclude  to  play: 
hence,  You  must  ante-up,  means  that  you 
most  pay  up. 

Anxious  seat  In  the  speech  of  the  conventicle, 
a  seat  occupi^  by  those  who  are  "  under  con- 
viction," but  have  not  yet  "found  peace." 

Apjde-vie.  Means  in  good  order. 

Arab.  Street  Arabs  are  the  gutter-snipes,  boot- 
blacks, newfi^ys,  and  eamins  generally. 

Astern  of  the  lighter.  Means  behind  tune. 

Aunty.  A  common  term  for  an  old  negress. 

Axe  to  grind.  Said  of  one  having  purposes 
of  his  own  to  serve. 

AiUe-grease.  Money;  especially  that  used  for 
purposes  of  briberv. 

Babu  act,  to  plead  the.  To  beg  off  on  the 
ground  of  youth  or  inexperience. 

Bach  or  batch.  Young  men  living  alone  and 
doing  their  own  work  are  said  to  batch  it.         I 

Back.  To  get  one's  back  up,  to  become  angry  I 
and  ready  to  fight.  I 

Backbone.  Grit,  sand,  courage,  moral  stamina.  I 

Back-down  and  back  out.  Mean  to  surrender. 

Backer.  One  who  backs  a  horse  to  win. 

Badsing  water.  Means   indecision. 

Back  seat.  Making  a  man  take  a  back  seat  is 
setting  him  back,  or  giving  him  an  inferior  po- 
sitaon. 

Back  talk.  An  impertinent  answer. 

Bacon.  "To  save  one's  bacon"  is  to  escape 
from  a  difficulty. 

Bad.  To  go  to  the  bad  is  to  be  ruined. 

Bad  egg.  A  rascal. 

Bad  form.  A  breach  of  good  taste  or  good 
manners. 

Bad  man.  A  bully,  a  thief. 

Bad  pUl.  A  person  of  unenviable  reputation. 

Baggage-smasher.  A  railroad  porter  or  ex- 
pressman who  takes  a  reckless  delight  in  damag- 
mgtrunks. 

Bagged.  Captured,  arrested. 

Bamboozle.  To  delude  or  cheat. 

Bang.  To  explode  with  a  loud  noise. 

Bang-up.  First  rate. 

Barkmg  up  the  wrong  tree.  A  man  is  said  to  do 


this  when  his  suspicious  point  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Beanpole.  A  very  taU,  thin  man. 

Bear.  A  Stock  Exchaiige  speculator  who  sells 
stock  short,  which  he  does  not  possess  and  who 
speculates  tor  a  decline. 

Bearing  the  market.  Tnring  to  depress  prices 
by  selling  large  blocks  of  stock,  gold,  gram,  or 
other  objects  of  speculation;  or  by  disseminat- 
ing reports. 

Beat.  The  ground  supposed  to  be  passed  over 
by  a  policeman  on  duty. 

Beat  out.  Tired,  fagged  out. 

Beats  the  Duic^.  Something  extraordinary. 
"That  beats  the  Dutch  and  the  Dutch  beats  the 
devil "  is  the  superlative. 

Bed-rock.  He  has  reached  bed-rock;  i.  e.,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  matter. 

Bee.  A  craze.     Politicians  occasionally  get  a 

Presidential  bee  in  their  bonnet.  Also  an  assem- 
ly  for  work ;  as,  a  quilting-bee.  etc. 

Ben^dic^.  A  married  man.  From  "  Benedict " 
the  husband  of  Beatrice  in  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing." 

Between  hay  and  grass.  Taken  from  farm  lan- 
guage; a  season  at  which  there  is  nothing  doing 
and  nothing  coming  in. 

Biddy.  Aji  Irish  woman. 

Big.  To  talk  6^  is  to  boast.  To  look  &t^  is  to 
assume  an  air  of  unportance. 

Big  bug,  or  big  gun.  One  who  is,  or  fancies  him- 
self to  be,  an  important  person. 

Biggest  toad  in  the  puddle.  A  consequential  per- 
son in  a  small  town  or  in  a  small  affair. 

Big  head,  or  swelled  head.  Said  of  one  who  has 
a  great  opinion  of  himself. 

Bird  of  freedom.  The  American  eagle. 

Birthday  suit.  No  clothes  at  all. 

Blab.  To  talk  freely,  to  tell. 

Black-eye,  to  give  you  a.  To  inflict  harm  or 
damage  to  any  scheme. 

Blackguard.  A  disreputable  fellow. 

Blatherskite.  A  wild  and  foolish  talker  and 
bosister. 

Blaze.  To  mark  trees  with  cuts  by  an  ax  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  one's  way. 

Blea^.  A  family  washing  hung  out  to  dry. 

Blind.  A  pretence  or  make  believe. 

Blind-drunk,  When  a  man  cannot  "see  a  hole 
in  a  ladder." 

Blizzard.  A  storm  of  wind  and  snow  conmion 
on  southern  prairies. 

Block.  A  city  square. 

Blow.  To  brag  or  boast. 

Blowhard.  A  boaster. 

Blow  in.  To  spend  one's  money. 

Blow  out.  A  feast. 

Bhw  up.  To  scold. 

Blue-blood.  An  aristocrat. 

Blue-devils.  Delirium  tremens. 

Blue  Grass  Country.  Kentucky. 

Blues,  got  the.    Despondent,  miserable. 

Bluff.  An  excuse  or  a  brag. 

Bogus.  Imitation,  fraudulent.  Said  to  be 
from  the  name  of  an  Italian  swindler  named 
Borghese,  who  pretended  to  be  a  prince,  and 
who  defrauded  a  great  many  in  the  United  States 
many  years  ago. 

Bohemian.  A  literary  man,  artist,  or  actor 
who  ignores  conventionalities. 
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Boiled  shirty  more  often  "biled."  A  white 
linen  shirt. 

BoU.  To  run  away.  Also  to  swallow  without 
chewing. 

Bonmua,  Originally  a  very  rich  mine  or  de- 
posit of  precious  metal.  Now  applied  to  any 
extremely  well-paying  business. 

Bones.  Made  no  bones  of  it;  did  it  without 
difficulty. 

Boodle,  Money  obtained  as  a  bribe,  or  in  re- 
turn for  crooked  or  corrupt  work. 

Book,  to  make  a.  To  bet  against  all  horses 
in  a  race. 

Book.  To  mark  out  for;  as,  He  is  booked  for 
the  trip. 

Boom.  A  rush  of  business.  Real  estate  agents 
boom  their  property  by  advertising. 

Boomerang.  A  story  put  forth  for  political 
purposes,  the  untruth  of  which  being  exposed 
reacts  against  its  disseminators. 

Boost.  A  push  from  behind. 

Boss.  An  employer.  The  chief  of  a  political 
ring.     A  Tammany  boss. 

Bottom  dollar.  The  last  of  one's  money. 

Bottom  fact.  An  undoubted  fact. 

Bounce.  To  get  the  grand  boimce  is  to  be 
thrown  out  of  work. 

Bracelets.  Handcuffs. 

Brace  up.  Pull  yourself  together;  get  to  busi- 
ness. 

Brakes.  Put  on  the  brakes,  means  to  go  slow. 

Brash.  Fresh,  impertinent. 

Breaking  the  ice.     Making  a  beginning. 

Breeches,  to  wear  the.  Said  of  a  woman  who 
usurps  the  control  of  her  husband's  affairs. 

Brown.  Done  up  brown,  deceived  or  taken  in. 

Bubble.  Automobubble  or  automobile. 

Bud.  A  younf  lady  in  her  first  season. 

Buffer.  An  old  man ;  a  good-humored  term. 

Bi!U.  A  stock  exchange  speculator  who  "goes 
long''  on  stocks,  trusting  to  a  rising  market. 

Bulldoze.  To  overawe,  to  terrify. 

Bunco.  A  swindle  generally  effected  by  induc- 
ing a  greenhorn  to  play  cards. 

BuryirM  the  hatchet.  Ending  a  feud  or  diffi- 
culty. Tne  aborigines  were  said  to  dig  up  the 
war  hatchet  when  going  on  the  war  path,  and  to 
bury  it  with  ceremonies  when  peace  was  attained. 

Bus.  Omnibus. 

Bushwacker.  During  the  Civil  War  were  a  sort 
of  irregular  cavalry  in  the  South. 

Butter-nuts.  From  their  home-spun  clothing. 
A  term  applied  during  the  Civil  War  to  Southern 
country  people. 

Button-holding.  Engaging  a  man  in  conversa- 
tion when  he  would  rather  be  about  his  own  busi- 
ness. 

By  hook  or  by  crook.  By  fair  means  or  foul. 

By  the  skin  of  his  teeth.  A  narrow  escape. 

Caboodle.  The  whole  lot. 

Cackle.  To  talk. 

Caqe.  A  prison. 

Cahoots.  In  company  with,  or  associated  to- 
gether;—  Hrown  and  El  wood  were  in  cahoots 
to  rob  the  bank. 

Cain.  To  raise  C^iin,  is  to  create  trouble. 

Call.  Occasion;    Ho  had  no  call  to  say  that.' 

Call.  An  invitation  to  a  clergyman  to  accept 
a  pul|)it. 

Call,  On  the  Stock  Excliange,  a  time-bargain 


or  speculative  contract  which  entitles  the  holder 
to  call  for  certain  stock  at  a  certain  price. 

Canoe.  To  paddle  one's  own,  is  to  go  it  alone ; 
to  make  one's  way  in  the  world  without  assist- 
ance. 

Cantankerous.  Bad-tempered,  litigious. 

Canuck.  A  Canadian. 

Cap.  To  outdo.     That  caps  the  climax. 

Cap.  To  set  her  cap.  She  set  her  cap  to  catch 
him. 

Cape  Cod  turkey.  Salt  pork. 

Carpet.  On  the;  is  there  anything  on  the  car- 
pet for  to-night  [anything  doing]? 

Carpet-bagger.  A  term  that  came  into  use  just 
after  tne  Civil  War.  It  was  applied  to  Northern 
men  who  went  into  the  Soutn  to  obtain  office. 
Their  sole  property  was  the  carpet  bag  or  valise 
which  they  carried  with  them. 

Carrying  water  on  both  shoulders.  Playing  a 
double  part;  agreeing  ostensibly  with  both 
parties  interested. 

Carry  me  out.  Is  but  an  interjection  of  sur- 
prise. 

Carry-on.  To  act  up. 

Cart-wheel.  An  American  silver  dollar. 

Case.  He's  a  case;   i.  e..  a  curious  fellow. 

Cash  up.  To  pay  up. 

Castles  in  Spain.  Air  castles,  or  day  dreams. 

Catch  a  weasel  asleep.  A  difficult  thmg  to  do, 
because  requiring  acuteness. 

Catch  on.  To  understand  the  situation. 

Caterwaul.  To  sing  loudly  and  out  of  tune,  as 
the  cats  do  at  night. 

Catgut  scraper.  A  fiddler. 

Cats  and  dogs.  Descriptive  of  a  rain  storm. 

Caispaw.  One  who  is  made  use  of. 

Caught  on  the  fly.  To  sieze  one's  opportunity. 

Caution.  It's  a  caution  how  fast  sne  works; 
i.  e.,  extraordinary. 

Cave  in.  One  who  caves  in,  gives  up. 

Cavort.  Prancing  in  a  playfid  and  purposeless 
fashion. 

Chaff.  To  joke  or  quiz. 

Cheek.  Impudence. 

Cheek  by  jowl.  Side  by  side. 

Chestnut.  An  old  story. 

Chic.  The  correct  thing. 

Chicken-hearted.  Cowanily,  frightened. 

Chip  in.  To  contribute  to  a  game  or  collection. 

Chip  of  the  old  block.  A  child  resembling  a 
parent. 

Chipper.     Lively. 

Chock-full.  Full  to  the  throat.  Chock  a  lAock 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

Cinch.  To  have  a  cinch  means  to  be  stire  of 
getting  what  you  are  after. 

Claim  jumping.  Is  to  take  violent  possession 
of  another's  mining  claim. 

Clam.  Happy  as  a;   the  superlative  of  happy. 

Clean  out.  Is  to  ruin.  He  cleaned  him  out  of 
his  money. 

Clip.  A  blow  or  stroke  with  the  hand.  Hit 
him  a  clip. 

Coals.  To  haul  one  over  the  coals.  To  scold 
hard. 

Cock  and  buU  story.  A  long  doubtful  story. 

Cock  of  the  walk.  The  master  spirit. 

Cocksure.  Certain. 

Codfish  aristocracy.  The  aristocracy  of  riches 
and  not  of  brains. 
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CM  shoulder.  To  ^ve  one  the  cold  shoulder 
is  to  treat  a  friend  with  less  than  the  usual  cor- 
diality. 

Ccid  waUr,  To  throw  on,  is  to  discourage. 

C(M  water  party.  Is  the  rrohibitionist  pi^y. 

Contraption.  A  contrivance. 

Cook  cne*8  aooae.  Is  to  ruin  one. 

Cop.  A  policeman.  Probably  from  the  brass 
buttons  on  his  coat. 

Copperhead.  Applied  to  Northerners  who  ^rn- 
pathued  with  the  South  during  the  Civil  War. 

Counter  jumper,  A  clerk  in  a  store. 

Country  joke,  A  man  from  the  rural  districts. 

Course  of  sprouts.  To  put  one  through,  is  to 
initiate  him. 

Crab.  To  catch  a  crab  is  to  fall  backwards  by 
miffiinff  a  stroke  in  rowing. 

Craac  up.  To  praise  or  boast  about. 

Crook.  A  thief. 

Crooked  stick.  An  ill-tempered  person. 

Crowding  the  mourners.  Pressing  one  too  hard. 

Cussedness.  Malice,  spite. 

Cut.  To  cut  it  means  to  stop  it.  To  cut  one's 
eye  teeth  is  to  be  wide-awake. 

Cut  of  his  jib.  Means  a  man's  appearance. 

Cut  up  didoes.  Is  to  play  tricks. 

Cut  under.  Is  to  sell  at  a  lower  price. 

Dabster.  An  expert. 

Dago.  An  Italmn  of  the  lower  order  in  the 
United  States. 

Daisy.  A  younc  girl. 

Dan  to  Beershwa.  Means  a  long  distance. 

Dark  horse.  A  candidate  nominated  at  the  last 
moment. 

Dead  broke.  Out  of  money. 

Dead  horse.  Working  on  the,  or  to  pay  for  a 
dead  horse  is  doing  work  which  has  been  paid 
for  in  advance. 

Dead  loads.  In  large  quantities. 

Dickens,  The.    The  devil. 

Divu  up.  To  share  with  another. 

Dock.  To  cut  one's  wages. 

Doctor.  To  adulterate  or  to  change. 

Dog-tired.  Tired  out  as  a  dog  is  after  a  long 
run. 

Do  ieH  Really,  indeed. 

Dough-head.  A  stupid  feUow. 

Down  in  the  mouth.  Disconsolate. 

Down  on  your  luck.  Unfortunate. 

Down  to  the  ground.  Entirely. 

Draw  it  mild.  Do  not  exaggerate.     ' 

Dumed  or  darned.  Is  a  Puritan  oath. 

Earth,  Wants  the.  Is  said  of  any  greedy  per- 
son. 

Elbow  grease.  Labor. 

Euchre.  To  euchre  him  is  to  cheat  him. 

Face  the  music.  Is  to  meet  an  emergency. 

Fair  and  square.  Honorable. 

Fair  shake.  To  eive  one  a,  is  to  use  him  well. 

Fake.  To  swindle.  AIbo  a  story  without 
foundation. 

Faze  or  phaze.  To  bother. 

F.  F.  V^s.     First  families  of  Virginia. 

Fishu.  A  doubtful  story. 

Flask  in  the  pan.  A  fauure.  It  was  a  flash  in 
tbepan. 

Flyer.  A  speculation  on  the  Board  of  Trade; 
»a,  a  "flyer  in  com." 

Foot.  To  put  one's  foot  in  it  is  to  make  a  bad 
mistake. 


Foot  ie.  Is  to  walk  it. 

Fork  out.  Is  to  pay  up. 

Freeze  to.  Is  to  attach  one's  self  strongly  to 
another. 

French  leave.  To  take  French  leave  is  to  go 
without  permission. 

Full  blast.  In  full  running  order. 

Gab.  The  gift  of,  too  much  talk. 

Gadabout.  One  who  attends  to  everybody's 
business  but  her  own. 

Gale,  in  a  perfect.    To  be  full  of  excitement. 

Galore.  He  has  money  galore  [in  abundance]. 

Game.  He  is  game  [plucky]. 

Gas-bag  or  bag  of  wind.  Is  applied  to  a  man 
who  unduly  extols  nis  own  ments. 

Get  there.  He  got  there  means  that  he  was  very 
successful.  The  superlative  is  to  get  there  witn 
both  feet. 

Get  up.  He  was  sot  up  regardless,  means  that 
he  was  dressed  witnout  regs^  to  expense. 

Ghost.  The  ghost  doesn't  walk  means  in  the- 
atrical parlance  that  there  is  no  money  to  pay 
the  salaries. 

Ghost  of  a  chance,  WithoiU  the.  Means  no 
chance  of  success. 

Gilt-edged.  The  best  of  its  kind. 

Give  away.  One  who  gives  it  away,  tells  what 
he  ought  not  to. 

Globe-trotter.  One  who  goes  to  many  coun- 
tries in  search  of  contentment. 

Goat.  To  ride  the.  To  be  initiated  into  a  secret 
society. 

Go  back  on  a  friend.  Means  to  abandon  him 
in  any  of  his  undertakings. 

Go  it  OT  go  it  strong.  Means  to  keep  up  the  pace. 

Gone  up  Salt  River.  Is  said  of  defeated  poli- 
ticians. 

G.  O.  P.  Grand  Old  Party,  the  Republican 
party. 

Go  under.  To  perish. 

Graft.  Is  money  given  to  men  in  power  to  buy 
votes,  or  to  put  through  the  legislature  any  bill 
not  for  the  interests  ofthe  people. 

GrecU  go.  Is  a  success. 

Great  unwashed.  The  lower  classes. 

Green  goods.  Counterfeit  money. 

Grief.  To  come  to.  Means  to  meet  with  an 
accident. 

Grind.  Is  used  otmonotonous  daily  toil.  Also 
of  school  or  college  work. 

Grip.  To  lose  one's,  is  to  be  discouraged,  to 
give  up  an  undertaking  well  begun. 

Grit.  Sand,  pluck. 

Ground  floor.  To  be  let  in  on  the,  is  to  go  into 
a  speculation  with  the  original  projectors,  and 
on  the  same  terms. 

GuU.  To  cheat  or  deceive. 

Gump.  A  dullard,  a  foolish  man. 

Gush.  Nonsense,  undue  flattery. 

Guy.  To  make  fun  of  to  his  face,  to  josh. 

H(uf  cocked.  To  go  off.  Means  to  start  before 
one  is  ready. 

Hand-me-downs.    Second-hand  clothes. 

Hand-out.  A  cold  lunch  given  to  a  beggar. 

Happy  as  a  clam.  The  superlative  of  happy. 

Hard  pushed.  Means  short  of  money. 

Heeler.  Usually  a  ward  heeler;  one  who  car- 
ries out  the  dictates  of  the  political  boss. 

High  falutin*.  Stuck  up.  too  showy. 

High  jinks.  Full  of  tricks. 
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Hitl  of  beans.  Not  worth  a^  iMcaBs  utterly 
worthless. 

His  niba.  Applied  to  anyone  in  authority , 

flm.  He  has  a  hard  row  to  hoe  [many  oifti- 
CuUjes  to  overcome]. 

HM-up.  la  used  when  a  man  is  robbed  on  the 
street, 

Hoodlum,  A  street  loafer. 

Hook  or  crookf  by.    By  fair  means  or  fouL 

Hoodoo,  Ib  applied  to  one  who  brings  failure 
ufjoa  any  undertaking,  as  mascot  is  applied  to 
one  who  brings  good  luck* 

Hookf  on  hia  own.  Is  doing  business  for  him- 
self* 

Hofi^  Amm.  More  tlian  common  sense. 

HuwM»  jm,  to  eat»  Is  to  acknowledge  tliat 
one  has  made  a  mistake* 

Uiiiih  nt&ncy.  Blackmail. 

In,  He  is  in  for  it  means  in  trouble* 

In  it  In  the  swini. 

Inside  track.  Is  used  to  denote  that  one  is  in 
an  iraportant  position  in  regard  to  an  under- 
taking. 

/ijortes*  Teeth* 

Jag.  A  decided  drunk, 

Jaivbr&xker,  A  long  word  or  &  difficult  one  to 
pronounce. 

Jay.  A  country  fellow. 

Jew.  To  beat  down  in  price. 

Jim-jams.  Delirium  tremens* 

Job^$  turkey.  He  is  as  poor  as  Job'«  turkey 
[very  poor!* 

JMiy,  He  jollied  her.  He  spoke  well  of  her  or 
praised  her  unduly  to  her  face. 

JoflA*  To  make  fun  of. 

Kii^k  over  the  Irfirm.  To  spend  extravagantly ; 
to  refuse  to  be  under  control. 

Kn^€  high.  As  knee  high  to  a  grasshopper, 
ven'^  small  in  stature. 

Knije  a  person.  To  do  him  harm  while  pre- 
tending to  be  his  friend. 

Lamb,  On  the  Stock  Exchange  is  the  unfor- 
tunate one  who  Iohgs  to  the  clever  man. 

Laying  pipe.  Means  preparing  things  so  as  to 
insure  the  passage  of  a  Dill. 

Lay  on  thitk.  Undue  flatteiy* 

L^ft  m  the  cold.  NegleeteiL 

Lt/i.  To  steal* 

LittU  end  of  the  horn.  To  come  out  at  the.  To 
fail. 

Log-rolling.  See  layinj|  pi  fie.  Also  it  is  the  ex- 
changing of  votes  by  legislators. 

Long  how.  He  drew  tne  long  bow  [told  an  ex- 
travagant story]* 

Louil.  Showy,  flashy,  overdressed. 

Luck.  Etown  on  your  luck,  in  trouble* 

Mahoganif  I  will  put  my  legs  under  your 
mahogany  on  Chriatmas  [sit  down  to  dinner 
with  you]. 

Make  tracks.  Get  awai^  in  a  hurry* 

Man  of  siniu?*  One  without  resources.  Ap- 
plied  also  to  a  man  that  does  not  exifit.  except 
on  paper  in  some  ^'deal." 

Ma*tM.  Is  applied  to  one  who  brings  good 
luck  to  an  undertaking. 

Mild,  To  draw  it  mild,  means  not  to  exagger- 
ate. 

Mitten..  He  got  the  mitten  [was  rejected]. 

Monkey  and  parrot  time.  Means  to  ha%^e  a 
fight. 


Month  of  Sundayft,  An  indefinite  time. 

Moonshiner.  A  man  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  illicit  whiskey* 

Moss-bcxks,  People  behind  the  timet, 

Mtich  of  a  muchness.  Pretty  much  alike. 

Mild.  To  throw,  means  to  Desmireh  the  char- 
acter of  another* 

Mug^mnnp.  Was  applied  in  18S4  to  membemJ 
of  the  Republican  party  who  preferretl  Clei-e-i 
land  to  Btaine.  It  is  now  applied  to  anyone  wbO| 
sinks  his  political  party  and  votes  for  the  T 
canrlidate. 

Mutton-head.  A  stupid  fellow* 

Ntd,  They  raised   Ned  or  Hobb  [created 
great  disturbance]. 

Nerve,  Gall  assurance, 

Nighi-eap.  A  drink  taken  just  before  goin^  I 
bed  at  night* 

Nixey,  No* 

Nose  out  of  joint.    To  be   supplanted    in 
afifections  of  another* 

Nose,    To  cut  off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's  fA 
is  to  do  something  injudicious,  something  bArm-l 
ful  to  one's  self  in  order  to  spite  another. 

Nose  to  the  grindstone.  His  nose  was  on  thr 
grindstone  for  years  means  that  he  had  to  work 
hard  for  a  bare  living* 

Nothing  to  nobody,  Nobody*s  business. 

No  two  ways  about  it.  Means  certain,  stire, 

Nuis.  Your  visits  are  nuts  to  her  [give  her 
great  pleasure]. 

Oats.  To  feel  one's,  is  to  feel  good,  to  be 
high  spirit-s. 

Omnibus  bill  Is  used  to  designate  &  1 
bill  that  tiikes  up  many  subjects. 

One-horse,  Second  rate.     He  runs  a  on^li 
store. 

On  the  fenf4;.  Is  said  of  anyone  who  waits 
see  how  things  will  turn  out  before  he  taki»  \ 
stand. 

Ornery*  Used  instead  of  ordinary.  Used  in  i 
doubtful  sense. 

Out  of  killer.  Out  of  order* 

Out  of  sight.  Beyond  reach.  His  work  is  od 
of  sight. 

Over  the  left.  Indicates  that  what  has 
said  is  untnie. 

Gum  up.  Confess* 

Paddle  one's  ou^n  canoe.  Means  to  make 
own  way  in  the  world. 

Fan  ouiu>eM,  Is  applied  to  any  paying  i-enture. 
The  scheme  panned  out  well* 

Pasteboards,  In  used  of  calling  cards. 

Paul  Pry.  An  inquisitive  person. 

PethiWs  French,  Is  an  old  expression  ft| 
slang. 

Peg  atixiy.  To  ivork  industriously, 

Picayunish.  Petty  ^  small. 

PiU.  He  is  a  bad  pill  [an  immoral  man]. 

Pinch,  To  arrest* 

Pipe-laying.  See  laying  pipe* 

Plumb.  He  struck  it  plumb  on  its  end  [direct 
on  the  end! 

Pocket.  To  put  up  with*  One  pockets  one'^ 
anger  or  one's  pride. 

Pony  up.  Pay  up* 

Posted,  well.  One  who  is  well  posted  knowB 
all  about  a  subject. 

Pot-bnilff,  A  picture  painted  or  a  sketch  writ- 
ten rapidly  to  bring  in  money  for  living  expenses. 
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Pol  luck.  Come  to  dinner,  if  you  will  take  pot 
hick  [take  things  as  they  come]. 

Praties.  Potatoes. 

Primp.  To  fuss  up  one's  hair,  necktie,  etc., 
after  he  is  supposed  to  be  all  dressed. 

Pvt  on^s  foot  doum.  Is  to  insist  upon  a  thing. 

Put  up  job.  A  swindle  arranged  in  advance. 

Queer.  To  queer  a  deal  is  to  upset  it,  to 
spoil  it. 

Quid.  To  do  a  thing  on  the  quiet  is  to  do  it 
secretly. 

Quitter.  He  is  a  quitter;  i.  e..  He  does  not  live 
up  to  his  ureements. 

Racket  What  is  your  racket  now?  What  is 
your  scheme? 

Rack.  To  live  at  rack  and  manger,  is  to  live  on 
the  best  at  another's  expense. 

Raise,  A  racket,  is  to  be  noisy;  to  kick  up  a 
row. 

Raise  Cain  or  raise  Ned.  Is  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance. 

Rake~off.  He  gets  a  rake  off  [a  reduction]  on 
everything  he  buys  there. 

Rat.  To  smell  a,  is  to  suspect  something. 

Rattier.  He's  a  rattler  [a  bustling  fello^^. 

Rattling.  He's  a  rattling  good  fellow  means  he 
is  a  very  pleasant  fellow. 

Repeater.  Is  one  who  is  hired  to  vote  early  and 
often  at  elections. 

Rich.  That's  a  rich  [entertaining]  story. 

Rigoed  out.  Well  dressed,  well  got  up. 

Rights.  To  have  one  dead  to  rights  is  to  even 
matters  up. 

Riptnorter.  Is  used  of  a  neat  snow  storm, 
whoi  the  wind  is  high  and  all  transportation  is 
blocked.  . 

Ropein.  You  can  rope  him  in ;  that  is,  swindle  , 
him. 

Rough  U.  Is  to  put  up  with  coarse  food  and 
poor  accommodations  when  in  the  wilds. 

Row  to  hoe.  See  hoe. 

Rub.  There's  the  rub  [difficulty]. 

Rubbing  it  in.  Is  saying  over  and  over  aeain  a 
thing  that  will  make  another  uncomfortaole. 

BSm  on  a  bank.  Is  when  many  depositors  in  a 
bank  make  a  simultaneous  demand  for  their 
money. 

Run  it  into  the  ground.  Is  to  overdo  the  matter. 

Rush  it.  Hurry  it  up. 

Sadc.  To  get  the  sack  is  to  be  discharged. 

Salt  down.  Is  to  save  money. 

Sand.  Grit,  couraee. 

Saphead.  A  stupid  person. 

Scis.  Garden  sass  is  taken  from  the  kitchen 
garden.    It  is  applied  to  the  vegetables. 

Sawbones.  A  surgeon. 

Scab.  Is  a  non-union  man. 

Scalper.  Is  a  railroad  ticket  broker  or  a  man 
who  deals  in  small  amounts  of  stock,  usually  in 
an  irregular  way. 

^oore  up.  If  I  can  scare  up  [find]  a  dollar,  I'll 
go. 

Scrap.  He  is  always  in  a  scrap  [fight]. 

Screw  loose.  There  s  a  screw  loose  somewhere 
[soipething  is  not  well  adjusted]. 

Stordog.  Is  an  old  sailor. 

See  you  later.  Means  good-bye. 

Shmk's  mare.  To  ride.    Means  to  go  afoot. 

Sharper   Is  a  swindler. 

Shave.  A  close  shave  is  a  narrow  escape. 


Sheep's  eyes.  He  made  sheep's  eyes  [looked 
lovingly]  at  her. 

Shinaniqan.  None  of  your  shenanigan  [cheat- 
ing or  fooling]. 

Shine.  He  outshone  [excelled]  his  friend  in  his 
dress. 

Shipshape.  And  Bristol  fashion  means  in  good 
shape. 

Short.  I  am  short  [hard  up]  just  now. 

Shofrt.  On  the  Stock  Exchange,  means  that 
you  have  sold  stock  you  do  not  possess  on  the 
expectation  of  a  drop. 

Shucks,  It  is  not  worth  shucks  [is  worthless]. 

Simon  pure.  Means  of  the  best  quality,  gen- 
uine. 

Skied.  Used  in  reference  to  a  picture  hung 
up  at  an  exhibition. 

Sky  parlor.  Attic  of  the  house. 

Sky  pilot.  A  minister. 

Sky  scraper.  A  very  tall  building  such  as  are 
going  up  in  every  large  city  in  the  United  States. 

Slab.  He  is  thin  as  a  slab  [very  thin]. 

Slate.  A  list  of  candidates  prepared  before  the 
nomination. 

Slip  up.  He  slipped  up  [failed]  in  that  work. 

Small  potatoes.  Appliea  to  anyone  that  will 
do  contemptible  things  to  injure  another. 

Smash.  He  went  to  smash  [failed  utterly]. 

Snake  out.  His  team  could  snake  out  two  hun- 
dred stumps  [pull  out]  in  a  day. 

Snivpy.  She  is  snippy  [puts  on  airs]. 

Snob.  Is  one  that  pretends  to  be  what  he  is 
not. 

Soft  soap.  Flattery. 

Soft  thing.  He  has  a  soft  thing  [easy  time]  of  it. 

Spanking   Breeze,  is  a  fine  breeze  for  sailing. 

Spin.  To  take  a  spin  is  to  take  a  bicycle  ride. 

Sj)otter.  Is  one  wno  is  hired  to  report  short- 
comings of  employes  on  railroads. 

Square.  He  is  on  the  square  [honest]. 

Square  up.  Is  to  pay  up,  to  settle  accounts. 

Stag  varty.  Is  one  composed  entirely  of  men. 

Stand  pat.  Is  to  be  in  on  a  deal. 

Stick  up  for.  He  stuck  up  for  [backed]  the  man. 

Stool  pigeon.  Is  a  '*  straw  man,"  used  as  a  de- 
coy in  gambling  or  swindling  processes. 

Street  arabs.  Are  street  eamins. 

Struck  it  rich.  Means  that  he  made  a  great 
haul. 

Stump.  He  will  take  the  stump  for  Roosevelt 
in  September,  means  that  he  will  go  out  to  make 
politicid  speeches  for  him. 

Stunning.  Very  large,  fine. 

Swamped.  He  is  swamped  all  right,  means 
that  he  cannot  carry  through  the  undertaking. 

Swelled  heady  or  big  head,  means  puffed  up 
with  vanity. 

Swop  or  swap.  To  exchange. 

T.  It  suits  to  a  r  is  it  fits  to  a  nicety. 

Tabooed.  Forbidden. 

Tackle.  To  try  one's  power,  either  physical 
or  intellectual. 

Take  it  out  of  one.    To  even  matters  up. 

Talking  shop.  Is  talkine  business  out  of  hours. 

Tenderfoot.  Is  one  newly  arrived  in  a  mining 
country. 

Ten-strike.  He  made  a  ten-strike  that  day. 
He  made  a  successful  deal. 

Terror.  A  holy  terror,  a  man  in  passion. 

Thin.  It  is  too  thin  [not  to  be  believed]. 
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Through  the  mill.  Said  of  one  who  has  learned 
by  bitter  experience. 

Thunder,  He  has  stolen  my  thunder;  he  has 
stolen  my  good  thoughts. 

Tough.  A  loafer. 

Truet.  A  combination  of  manufacturers  or 
dealers  made  to  send  prices  up. 

Unvxished,  the  great.  The  lower  classes  of 
society. 

Upper  crust.  The  higher  classes  of  society. 

Used  up.  Tired  out,  Beaten. 

Velvet.  The  other  thousand  dollars  is  velvet 
[clear  gain]. 

Wad.  A  roll  of  money. 

Walking  papers.  He  was  given  his  walking 
papers  [was  discharged]. 

Warpath,  On  the.    Ready  to  fight. 

Water.  To  water  stock  is  to  increase  the  stock 
without  receiving  any  value  for  it. 

Wears  the  breeches.  Is  said  of  a  woman  who 
takes  the  man's  place  in  the  home. 

Weather  eye.  A  cautious  eye. 

Wherewithal.  He  has  not  the  wherewithal  [the 
means]. 

Whipper-snapper.    An  insignificant  person. 

Whistle.  Clean  as  a  whistle,  cleverly. 

Whopper.  Abie  lie. 

Wire-puller.  A  politician  who  makes  plans 
to  carry  "jobs"  through  the  legislature. 

LETTER  WRITING 

Materials*  A  careful  letter  writer  gives 
attention  to  the  minutest  details,. the  sum  total 
of  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  letter.  The  first 
consideration  is  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
stationery  to  be  used. 

White  or  cream-colored  paper,  or  paper  of  a 
light  blue  tint  may  be  used  for  botn  business 
and  social  correspondence.  Let  it  be  of  the  best 
quality  you  can  afford,  and  always  have  the 
envelopes  to  match.  Business  paper  should 
have  a  simple,  neat  heading;  if  possible,  one 
that  will  contain  an  advertisement  that  may 
bring  in  an  inquiry,  if  not  an  order.  Social 
paper  should  have  a  monogram  or  the  address 
of  the  sender  about  one  inch  down  from  the  top 
of,  and  in  the  middle  of,  the  first  pace.  The 
return  address  should  be  on  the  front  of  business 
envelopes,  and  on  the  flap  of  social  envelopes. 
The  ordinary  sizes  of  paper  for  business  pur- 
poses are  8^  inches  by  11  inches,  and  about  6 
mches  by  9  inches.  Both  may  be  used  with  a 
number  6^  envelope.  For  polite  correspond- 
ence, one  should  Keep  three  sizes  on  hand. 
For  family  letters  and  for  friendly  letters  of 
considerame  length  use  paper  8  x  10,  folded 
once;  for  notes  and  short  letters,  6  x  10,  folded 
once;  and  for  invitations,  acceptances,  and 
regrets,  54  x  8,  folded  once.  Buy  envelopes  that 
require  the  paper  to  be  folded  but  once  after 
the  letter  is  written.  Cards  are  very  little  used 
at  present.  Should  Dame  Fashion  again  say 
"  Use  cards  for  invitations,"  etc.,  use  plain  white 
ones.  Never  be  guilty  of  usine  any  with  torn 
edges,  or  with  gilt  or  colored  ed^es.  Of  course, 
use  unruled  paper  —  unless  you  are  learning 
to  write. 

Always  use  a  good  black  ink,  or  a  blue  copy- 
ing ink  that  turns  black  with  ace.  Use  the  pen 
that  will  enable  you  to  do  the  best  possible 


work.  From  time  to  time  a  seal  and  wax  are 
thought  necessary  for  a  woman's  complete  out- 
fit. 

Never  let  a  business  letter  remain  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  without  an  answer.  If  you 
cannot  give  the  man  the  information  he  has  asked 
for,  drop  him  a  line  saying  that  his  letter  has  . 
been  received  and  will  have  the  proper  attention 
as  soon  as  the  information  desired  can  be  ob- 
tained.   Be  promptt  evermore,  be  prompL 

'EdUgliahm  One  cannot  be  too  careful  about 
the  English  he  uses  in  his  letters.  He  should 
make  himself  master  of  the  correct  use  of  capi- 
tcds  and  punctuation  marks.  He  should  see  to 
it  that  every  sentence  has  a  subject,  predicate, 
and  modifiers  arranged  so  as  to  express  force- 
fully some  thought  related  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  Always  Imve  a  gpod  book  on  synonyms 
on  your  desk,  and  use  it  frequently.  Use  it 
whenever  any  question  of  the  oest  word  to  ex- 
press your  meaning  comes  to  your  mind. 

The  day  is  fast  passing  when  business  men 
say  that  they  do  not  care  what  the  form  of  the 
sentence  is  so  lone  as  there  is  a  thought  back  of 
it.  They  want  both  thought  and  the  correct  ex- 
pression of  it.  They  also  demand  smooth  rtie- 
torical  sentences.  That  men  in  the  past  have 
earned  fortunes,  even  though  their  letters  were 
poorly  written,  is  not  accepted  to-day  as  a  rea- 
son for  poor — nay,  bad — work  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

The  first  reauisite  in  good  letter  writing  is  a 
clear,  definite  Knowledge  of  what  you  want  to 
say;  the  second  is  to  say  it  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  can  possibly  misunderstand  what  you 
have  said.  Most  errors  of  grammar  are  made 
because  the  writer's  thought  is  illogical  and 
confused. 

A  business  letter  should  be  a  plain,  honest 
talk  upon  the  subject  under  consideration.  It 
should  be  coUoquial  in  style  —  not  formal  and 
stilted,  as  were  letters  formerly.  In  length,  it 
should  be  adapted  to  the  intended  reader.  If 
you  are  writing  to  a  city  man,  full  of  business, 
put  your  thought  tersely,  leaving  as  much  to 
nis  imagination  as  you  safely  can ;  should  it  be 
to  a  farmer,  you  can  afford  to  make  it  longer, 
because  he  wiD  welcome  it  and  read  it  all.  Never 
write  what  will  not  be  read.  If  you  are  sending 
an  order  for  goods  that  you  know  or  have  seen 
advertised,  let  your  letter  contain  nothing  but 
your  order.  The  merchant  is  not  interested  in 
your  family  affairs.  Should  he  chance  to  be  a 
friend,  and  you  want  to  tell  him  that  the  baby 
has  the  measles,  send  him  a  second  letter, — 
social  letter  and  addi^ess  it  to  his  home,  and  not 
to  his  place  of  business  where,  presumably,  it 
will  be  mislaid  in  the  rush  of  busmess. 

In  all  business  letters  that  are  an  answer  to 
an  order,  or  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  the  date  of  the 
letter  you  are  answering  should  be  mentioned 
for  reference  to  the  files.  This  can  be  done  any- 
where in  the  first  paragraph;  e.  g..  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  supply  you  the  pattern  of  wall 
paper  you  wrote  for  on  July  17th.  It  is  out  of 
stock,  and  we  doubt  whether  we  can  get  more 
of  it  for  you,  etc.  Or,  We  are  shipping  you  by 
fast  express  today  the  groceries  you  ordered 
on  the  4th  inst.  The  set  phrases,  such  as.  In 
reply  to  yours  of  the  16th;    Your  favor  of  the 
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27th  inst.,  etc.,  are  fast  Roing  out  of  use.  The 
first  forms  are  more  coUoquial,  and  therefore 
better.  The  more  coUoquim  in  form  your  letter 
is,  the  better,  always  provided  you  use  good 
English  —  not  necessarily  literary  English. 

sabject  Matter*  Jot  down  a  list  of  the 
things  to  be  put  into  your  letter,  if  there  are 
many,  and  see  to  it  that  you  say  definitely  what 
you  have  to  say  about  each.  Never  send  a  letter 
that  makes  the  reader  stop  to  think  what  you 
mean.  Always  say  all  you  have  to  say  about 
one  subject  before  you  pass  on  to  the  next; 
e.  g.,  If  you  are  a  solicitor  and  are  sending  a 
letter  back  to  your  firm,  telling  about  the  orders 
you  have  received,  and  asking  for  further  instruc- 
tions, generally,  use  the  snuOler  size  paper,  and 
put  everything  referring  to  each  order  on  a 
separate  sheet,  so  that  each  sheet  can  be  indexed 
arul .filed  under  the  proper  head;  also  that  you 
yourself  can  add  any  item  you  have  forgotten, 
and  not  have  to  put  it  in  at  the  end  of  the  letter 
as  a  postscript,  which  cannot  be  filed.  .  Write 
on  but  one  side  of  the  paper,  so  the  letter  can 
be  cut  into  pieces  and  the  separate  items  filed 
properly. 

If  you  can  put  a  bit  of  hmnor  into  your  letter 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  cause  a  misunderstand- 
ing, do  so.  it  puts  the  receiver  into  a  happier 
state  of  mind,  and  may  catch  an  order  for  you, 
or  smooth  out  a  difficulty.  It  does  the  work  a 
funny  story  would  do  if  you  were  talking  to  the 
man. 

Every  business  has  a  phraseology  of  its  own. 
Make  a  study  of  it.  Write  a  letter  in  answer 
to  one  received,  and  study  it  word  by  word, 
«nd  sentence  by  sentence,  until  you  know  that 
it  cannot  be  improved.  If  this  was  an  answer 
to  an  inquirv  for  goods,  then  write  another  in 
answer  to  a  letter  of  complaint,  and  study  it  in 
the  same  way.  You  will  not  have  to  study  thus 
earefuUy  every  letter  sent  out  during  the  year; 
the  study  of  a  few  will  train  you  to  careful,  ac- 
curate work. 

You  must  be  careful  to  adapt  your  letter  to 
the  person  wbo  is  to  receive  it.  Some  need  short, 
floappy  letters,  others  longer,  argumentative 
letters.  If  you  are  tryiiig  to  get  a  man's  atten- 
tion to  your  goods,  be  orief,  but  word  your  letter 
so  as  to  pique  his  curiosity.  Follow  this  letter 
up  with  a  longer  one.  if  you  have  succeeded  in 
catching  his  attention  with  the  first.  If  you 
send  out  a  catalogue  in  response  to  a  request, 
always  foUow  it  up  by  a  letter  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  probability  of  an  order.  Put  him  under 
obligation  to  order,  if  possible.  Care,  of  course, 
must  be  used  so  to  word  your  second  letter  that 
no  offense  can  be  taken. 

It  is  better  to  have  several  short  paragraphs 
rather  than  one  long  one.  While  each  para- 
paph  should  be  a  unit  in  itself,  yet  all  should 
Be  eonnected  in  some  way.  ^My  meaning  can- 
not be  better  illustrated  than  By  quoting  and 
luudyzing  the  first  two  paragraphs  from  ''Rip 
Van  Wii3de." 

"Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson 
must  remember  the  Kaatskill  mountains. 
They  are  a  dismembered  branch  of  the  great 
Appalachian  family,  and  are  seen  away  to  the 
west  of  the  river,  swelling  up  to  a  noble  height, 
and  lording  it  over  the  surrounding  country. 


K.  Mta. 


Village. 


Every  change  of  season,  every  change  of  weather, 
indeed,  every  hour  of  the  day.  produces  some 
,  change  in  the  magical  hues  ana  shapes  of  these 
mountains,  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the 
I  Kood  wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers. 
I  When  the  weather  is  fair  and  settled,  they  are 
'  clothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  print  their  bold 
I  outlines  on  the  clear  evening  sky;    but  some- 
,  times,  when  the  rest  of  the  Gmdscape  is  cloud- 
less, they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors 
about  their  summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of 
the  setting  sun  will  glow  and  light  up  like  a 
crown  of  glory. 

I  "At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains,  the 
voyager  may  have  descried  the  light  smoke 
I  curlirqg  up  from  a  village,  whose  shingle-roofs 
gleam  among  the  trees,  just  where  the  blue 
tints  of  the  upland  melt  away  into  the  fresh 
green  of  the  nearer  landscape.  It  is  a  little  vil- 
lage, of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded 
by  some  of  the  Dutch  colonists  in  the  early 
times  of  the  province,  just  about  the  beginning 
of  the  govenunent  of  the  good  Peter  Stuy vesant 
(may  he  rest  in  peace  I),  and  there  were  some 
of  the  houses  of  the  original  settlers  standing 
within  a  few  years,  built  of  small  yellow  bricks 
brought  from  Holland,  having  latticed  windows 
and  gable  fronts,  surmounted  with  weather- 
cocks?' 
Analysis  of  the  two  paragraphs: 

Sentence  1  introduces  the  K.  Mta. 
Sentence  2  tells  relation  of  the  K.  Mts. 
Sentence  3  tells  the  baromic  use  of  the  K.  Mts. 
Sentence  4  describes  the  K.  Mts. 
Sentence  1  introduces  the  village. 
Sentence  2  describes  the  houses  in  the  village. 

The  two  para^phs  are  joined  by  the  phrase 
"At  the  foot  of  these  fairy  mountains." 

This  letter  which  has  just  been  received  illus- 
trates the  same  point: 
Dear  Madam: 

We  are  sending  you  an  Announcement 
of  the  Touraine  Set  of  *'  Selections  from  Six 
Famous  Poets."  The  books  are  made  up  very 
**Frenchy"  and  are  the  most  artistic  things 
issued  tms  year. 

We  make  you  a  very  special  price  of 
two  dollars  for  the  set  of  six  books,  delivered 
expressage  prepaid.    This  is  without  question 
the  very  best    bargain  we  have  ever    offered. 
They  are  arranged  specially  for  Christmas  use; 
nothing  could  oe  more  appropriate  than  one 
of  these  books  as  a  Christmas  gift. 
Sentence  1  announces  the  books.  \  boq^s 
Sentence  2  describes  the  books.      )  o*~^»' 
Sentence  1  gives  the  price  of  the  books.  1  0^:^^ 

Sentence  2  shows  the  books  to  be  a  bargain.    \ .!!);,_ 
Sentence  3  tells  their  use.  j  ana  use. 

"Set  of  six  books"  in  sentence  one  of  the 
second  paragraph  connects  the  two  paragraphs. 

Form*  Eveiy  year  hundreds  of  letters  find 
their  way  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  because  of 
incorrect  or  incomplete  address.  Convenience 
for  reference  and  tnerefore  custom  has  decreed 
that  the  writer's  full  address  should  be  put  in 
the  upper  right-hand  comer  of  the  first  page  of 
every  ousiness  letter.  It  should  contain,  in 
the  foUowing  order,  the  house  number,  the  name 
of  the  street  (the  county,  if  necessary),  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  State.  Each  item,  except  the 
house  number,  should  be  followed  by  the  comma. 
All  abbreviations  should  be  punctuated  with  a 
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period.    In  the  case  of  foreign  letters,  add  the  | 
name  of  the  country.    The  date  of  writing  should 
be  put  in  the  headmg  of  the  letter  also,  and  each  I 
item,  except  the  last,  which  is  punctuated  with ! 
a  period,  should  be  set  off  by  a  comma.      The ' 
heading  should,  if  possible  without  overcrowd- 
ing, be  written  on  one  line.    It  may  begin  a  little  ' 
to  the  left  pi  the  middle  of  the  paper.     If  two 
lines  are  used,  observe  a  slant  of  a  little  over! 
forty-five  degrees,  at  the  beginning  of  the  lines,  i 
and  try  to  plan  the  date  by  writmg  the  name 
of  the  month  in  full,  and  the  th  after  the  niunber 
of  the  day,  to  bring  the  second  line  flush  with 
the  edge  of  the  paper.    A  couple  of  illustrations 
will  show  the  correct  form. 

1786  LiNWOOD  Ave.,  Bufvalo.  N.  Y., 

December  22d.l907. 

24  Mabaachusstts  Ays.,  N.  W., 

Wabhinoton,  D.  C, 
February  29th.  1907. 

The  name  of  the  firm  or  person  to  whom  you 
are  writing,  and  his  address  should  be  placed 
on  the  two  lines  next  below  the  heading  of  the 
letter.  Do  not  skip  a  line  between.  The  Ameri- 
can ''rush"  way  of  doing  business  is  to  write 
the  firm  name  without  a  title;  but  courtesy 
demands  that  a  title  be  used:  ''Messrs."  before 
a  firm  name,  and  "Mr."  before  an  individual's 
name;  this  line  should  begin  from  one-half  inch 
to  a  whole  inch  from  the  left-hand  edee  of  the 
paper.  On  the  next  line,  and  one  incn  to  the 
right  of  the  beginning  of  the  line  above,  write 
the  city  and  state.  On  the  third  line,  beginning 
directly  below  the  Messrs.  or  Mr.,  write  the  salu- 
tation. The  first  word  should  begin  with  a 
capital.  If  "sir,"  "sirs,"  or  "madam"  is  used, 
you  may  follow  the  dictates  of  your  own  taste 
about  capitalizing  it.  If  the  phrase,  "My  dear 
sir,"  were  to  occur  in  the  bodv  of  the  letter, 
sir  would  not  be  capitalized;  therefore  it  need 
not  be  in  the  salutation.  General  usage  pre- 
fers the  capital,  but  the  modem  tendency  in 
writing  is  to  lessen  the  number  of  capitals,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  punctuation  marks  used. 
The  salutation  is  best  punctuated  by  a  colon. 
The  colon  stands  for  the  same  pause  as  the 
comma  and  a  dash,  and  is  much  more  easily 
made.  The  dash  adds  nothing  to  the  colon, 
and  so  should  be  omitted. 

The  following  are  good  form  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  letter: 

Mr.  F.  G.  Able. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Sir  : 

Me.  E.  I.  Brown, 

Security  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Brown : 

The  Cudahay  Packing  Co., 

South  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Sirs  : 

Mis8  Mart  McElrot, 

V.  Flint  &  Kent,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Madam : 

*  Body.     The  body  of  the  letter  should  begin 
under  the  second  line  of  the  introduction.     It 

♦NoTK. — In  type  written  and  hand  written  letters  the 
second  line  of  the  introduction  should  begin  one  inch  to 
the  right  of  the  first  line. 


should  keep  the  margin  set  by  the  first  line  of 
the  introduction,  and  every  line  should,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  be  filled  out  on  the  right-hand  side. 
As  much  care  should  be  used  to  paragraph  the 
subject  matter  as  would  be  usecl  in  writing  a 
magazine  article.  If  vou  are  giving  an  order, 
state  the  items  in  column  form,  so  that  they 
can  easily  be  checked.  If  you  are  giving  direc- 
tions for  work  to  be  done,  oe  sure  thit  you  have 
put  all  of  your  thought  on  paper  and  have  not 
left  any  of  it  to  the  imagination  of  your  corre- 
spondent. While  every  business  must  have 
model  letters  to  meet  dififerent  classes  of  cases 
that  arise,  still  try  to  vary  this  form  as  much  as 
possible.  Meet  in  your  letter  the  special  con- 
dition of  this  special  case. 

Note. —  There  are  those  who  prefer  to  leave  a  margin 
on  the  right  equal  to  that  on  the  left.  If  the  letter  is 
short,  and  especially  is  this  allowable  if  it  is  tsrpe-written, 
a  very  broad  margin  may  be  left  on  both  sidee. 

Conclusion*  The  complimentary  dose, 
"Yours  respectfully,"  or  "Very  respectfuUy 
yours"  (of  which  only  the  first  word  should  be 
capitalized),  is  fast  going  the  way  of  its  prede- 
cessors, *'  Your  humble  servant,"  Your  obedient 
servant,"  and  the  like.  "Yours  very  truly," 
"Yours  truly,"  or  "Very  truly  yours,  are  the 
forms  most  frequently  used  in  business  corre- 
spondence to-day.  These  words  should  be  writ- 
ten on  the  first  Ime  below  the  body  of  the  letter. 
They  should  begin  about  the  middle  of  the  line, 
a  little  to  the  left,  rather  than  much  to  the  right 
of  the  middle. 

Siflrnature*  The  signature  follows  on  the 
next  une  beginning  about  one  inch  to  the  right, 
of  the  first  letter  of  the  complimentary  close. 
If  a  woman  is  writing,  she  should  write  either 
"  Mrs."  or  "  Miss,"  as  the  case  may  be,  in  paren- 
thesis before  her  name.  Or,  if  she  is  married 
and  signs  her  name  "  Mary  G.  Smith,"  she  ^ould 
put  on  the  next  line  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
letter  her  husband's  name;  as,  "Mr.  Frank  G. 
Smith."  If  she  fails  in  this  mark  of  courtesjr, 
her  correspondent  is  perfectly  justified  in  omit- 
ting any  title,  both  in  the  introduction  and  on 
the  envelope. 

Address*  The  address  on  the  envelope 
should  contain  every  item  necessary  to  insure 
the  prompt  delivery  of  the  letter.  Seldom 
should  it  contain  more  than  four  lines;  and 
these  in  this  order:  firm  name,  street  and  num- 
ber, city,  state.  The  State  may  be  omitted  for 
the  six  largest  cities  in  the  United  States,  if 
the  letter  is  a  domestic  letter.  If  mailed  from 
abroad,  the  State  must  be  added.  The  firm's 
or  person's  name  should  be  written  in  the  middle 
of  the  envelope,  both  with  reference  to  the  top 
and  bottom,  and  the  right  and  left  edges.  Each 
added  line  should  follow  a  slant  to  the  right. 
The  county  or  the  number  of  the  office  in  a  large 
building  may  be  put  in  the  lower  left-hand 
comer. 

Each  item  should  be  followed  by  a  comma, 
except  the  last,  which  should  be  punctuated 
with  a  period.  Of  course,  each  abbreviation 
calls  for  a  period. 

A  few  teachers  say  omit  all  punctuation  on 
the  envelope;  but  no  publishing  houses  and 
but  one  business  house,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  have  yet  adopted  that  rule. 
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Yoa  oocasionaDy  see  an  envdope  addreswd  in  which  all  of  the  lines  begin  flush  with  the  first 
one;  e.g.: 


MISS  MARY 

GIBSON, 

897  Hudson  St., 

Sybacuse, 

N.  Y. 

Correct  Forms. 

• 

i 

THE 

WILLIAM 

HENGERER 

CO., 

469  Main  St., 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 
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MR.  GEORGE  E.  BAKERMAN, 

1780  Mutual  Life  Bldg., 
Seattle, 
vo  baker,  johns  &  co.  washington. 


Letter  of  AppUcation* 

217  W.  Fourth  St., 
Oswego.  N.  Y..  July  6,  1907. 
Mr.  L.  P.  Fairchild, 

Lakeview  Hotel,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 
Dtar  Sir  : 

I  am  lookins  for  a  position  as  housekeeper  in 
a  hoteL  If  you  intend  making  a  change  next  season, 
please  consider  me  as  an  applicant  for  the  place. 

For  six  years  I  worked  in  the  unen-room  of 
the  Holland  House,  New  York  City,  and  took  the  place 
of  the  housekeeper  for  two  months  while  she  was  away 
on  an  enforced  vacation.  I  am  thirty-nine  years  old, 
weigh  110  pounds,  and  am  four  feet  eleven  inches 
tall  —  maybe  I  might  better  say  short.  Do  not  let 
my  sise  count  too  much  against  me  for  you  may  have 
noticed  that  large  bodies  often  move  slowly;  also  that 
the  great  freighters  in  our  harbors  are  towed  about  by 
small  tugs. 

Iiyou  wish  a  personal  interview,  I  will  meet  you 
at  any  time  and  place  you  will  appoint. 

Trusting  that  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to 
give  me  a  trial,  and  assuring  you  that  my  bump  of 
oommonsense  together  with  the  tact  that  years  of  experi- 
ence with   hired   help  has  given  me  will  enKble  me  to 


serve  you  wdJ,  I  am 


Yours  very  truly, 

(Misfi)  LuciNDA  Brown. 


417  CoLLEOB  St.,  Trot.   N.  Y., 
January  31.  1907. 
Messrs.  Wtburn  A  Co.. 

Spokane.  Washington. 
Dear  Sir9  : 

My  friend,  Mr.  Bidwell.  who  is  in  your  oflSce. 
writes  me  that  you  are  in  need  of  an  expert  accountant. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  come  West  to  take  the  position 
if  you  will  give  me  a  trial.  I  am  a  Yale  man.  37  years 
old.  married,  and  have  had  five  years'  experience  as 
an  expert  accountant  with  the  New  York  Life  Ins.  Co., 
for  wnich  I  am  now  working.  I  would  not  change 
positions  did  I  not  think  there  are  more  chances  for  pro- 
motion for  a  man  in  your  office  and  in  the  West  than 
there  are  here. 

If  you  will  write  Mr.  F.  C.  Green,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  New  York  Life  in  Trov,  he  will  tell  you 
of  my  ability  and  willingness  to  work  for  the  interests 
of  the  firm  that  employs  me. 

Trusting  you  will  send  me  a  favorable  answer,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Samuel  H.  Qordt. 


A  Reply  to  a  Letter  of  Complaint* 

The  Kellooo  Litboorapb  Co.,  Clevelakp,  O..* 
November  22,  1900. 
Mr.  E.  Dakin  Hoag, 

Security  Mutual  Life  Ins.  Co., 
Providence.  R.  Id. 
My  dear  Sir : 

We  are  sorry  that  you  cannot  let  us  have  the 
specifications  for  your  letter  headings  until  the  firat  of 
the  year.  We  trust,  however,  that  you  will  let  us  have 
the  specifications  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  so  we 
can  order  the  paper,  and  get  our  transferring  and 
printing  done  in  plenty  of  time  to  have  the  headings  in 
your  hands  by  the  time  you  need  them. 

In  your  letter  you  say  that  the  paper  is  not 
so  good  as  you  formerly  had  from  us.  We  cannot 
understand  this,  as  we  thought  the  last  lot  of  stock 
we  received  from  the  mill  was  of  a  very  good  quality, 
right  up  to  the  mark.  If  srou  will  send  us  some  of  the 
sheets  that  you  think  are  light  weii^t,  we  will  have 
them  tested;  and  if  we  find  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  paper,  we  will  take  it  up  with  the  mill.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  only  trouble  there  has  been  with 
any  of  this  "Security  "  paper  was  with  the  first  lot  where 
a  small  portion  of  the  headings  had  little  specks  on  them. 
This,  you  know,  we  took  up  with  the  mill,  and  they 
promised  to  see  that  the  balance  of  the  paper  on  the 
contract  should  be  O.  K.  in  every  respect.  W  e  certainly 
want  to  hold  them,  if  this  is  not  the  case. 

We  know  that  at  the  present  time  we  should  not 
be  able  to  secure  nearly  so  good  a  paper  as  this  ti  st 
the  price  you  are  paying  for  this  lot ;  and  we  want  to 
say  that  you  are  very  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  placed 
your  order  when  you  did.  because,  if  you  were  to  place 
a  contract  now.  we  could  not  give  you  neariy  so  low 
a  price  on  it  on  account  of  the  marked  advance  in  price. 

Awaiting  your  reply,  we  remain. 

Yours  very  truly 
The  Kellooo  Lrra.  Co. 

A  Chaser. 

The  "  LuNDSTRUM  '*  Sectional  Bookcase  Co., 

LriTLE  Falls,  N.  Y.,  January  6.  1906. 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Brown. 

488  Norwood  Ave..  Albany,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Madam : 

Ten  days  ago,  in  reply  to  your  inquiry  for  our 
catalogue,  we  mailed  one  to  you.  Not  havini^  heard 
from  you.  we  write  to  learn  whether  you  received  it 
If  not.  let  us  know  and  we  will  mail  another.  If  it  has 
been  received,  kindly  advise  us  whether  you  find  quoted 
in  it  anything  fitting  your  needs.  If  not,  wnte  us 
what  you  want,  and  we  will  quote  you  prices. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  within  a  few  days,  we  are. 
Yours  truly. 

The  •*  Lundstrum  "  Sectional  Bookcase  Co. 
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An  Order  for  Goods* 

486  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 

November  13,  1901. 
UiLLEB,  GaeiNER  A  Ck>.. 

Wholesale  Grocers. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sin: 

The  last  invoice  of  groceries  was  so  satisfactory 
that  1  am  glad  to  send  you  another  order.    Kindly  send 
St  once  by  express  the  following  : 
4  bbb.  granulated  sugar. 
3  large  boxes  of  boneless  codfish. 
300  lbs.  of  the  best  Java  coffee. 
200  lbs.  best  Mocha  coffee. 
12  cases  of  Baker's  cocoa. 
12  dos.  cases  of  shredded  wheat  biscuit. 
Trusting  you  will  fill  this  order  as  promptly  as 
yoQ  did  the  last  one,  1  remain. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Eastsioe  Mabxet  Co. 

A     General    Lietter    Looking    for 
Business* 

FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  FOR  BIRTHDAY  GIFTS. 

Ten  Givtb  in  One. 
Deer  Sir  : 

Did  srou  ever  try  to  entertain  the  children  and 
have  you  sometimes  failed  7  Can  you  tell  them  a  story 
or  read  to  them  in  a  way  that  will  secure  and  hold 
Uwir  interest?  If  you  have  tried,  and  we  think  you 
have,  you  have  quickly  discovered  that  in  their  **  Story 
Book  Days  *'  children  are  hard  to  please. 

Not  many  have  the  time  and  very  few  the  liter- 
ary judgment  to  make  just  the  right  selections  for 
r«adixigfrom  the  many  thousands  of  volumes  avail- 
able. The  really  interesting  fairy  story  is  rare,  and 
everyone  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  find  recitations  for 


Yet  it  is  quite  as  important  for  the  home  to 
provide  good  readmg  as  to  furnish  food  and  clothing. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  and  to  meet  a  definite  need 
that  the  **  Every  Child  Should  Know  Library*'  is 
now  being  published. 

T&se  ten  volumes  have  been  prepared  with 
the  peatest  care  by  writers  of  unquestioned  abiUty 
tad  judgment.  Not  a  tingle  teUction  has  been  included 
unless  it  is  one  that  every  child  thouid  Inuno. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  series  has  been 
poblished  of  a  high  order  of  merit  at  a  remarkablu  lew 
pria.  You  will  be  as  delighted  with  it  as  wiO  the 
dukben  themselvee.  As  the  volumes  are  not  num- 
bered each  one  of  the  series  may  be  used  as  a  separate 

WE  WANT  YOU  TO  SEE  IT  SO  THAT 
YOU  CAN  FORM  YOUR  OWN  OPINION. 

Send  us  the  enclosed  card  as  indicated  and  the 
eonplete  set  will  be  forwarded,  with  no  expense  to 
you  whatever.  Ample  time  will  be  ipven  for  your 
critical  examination.  If  you  find  that  it  is  what  you 
Vint  you  may  send  us  $1.00  and  then  continue  with  $1.00 


Mrs.  E.  P.  Slater  requests  the  pleasure 
of  Miss  Dunbar's  presence  at  dinner  at  seven 
o'clock,  Thursday  evening,  January  sixth. 

480  Fifth  Avenue. 


a  month  for  nine  months,  making  only  $10.00  in  all  for 
this  complete  and  comprehensive  Library.  If  you  find 
that  you  do  not  like  it  you  may  return  it  at  our  expense 
and  need  feel  under  no  obligation  to  us  whatever. 

REPLY  AT  ONCE  AS  THIS  IS  AN  INTRO- 
DUCTORY OFFER  ONLY. 

Yours  very  truly. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  Co. 

Social  Letters  •  Social  letters  f oUow  much 
the  same  ^neral  rules  as  business  letters.  The 
few  exceptions  will  be  noted  here.  If  the  paper, 
which  should  ^ways  be  a  folded  sheet,  has  the 
address  printed  about  one  inch  from  the  top 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  paper,  the  date  may  be 
put  on  the  line  below;  or  it  may,  in  short  letters 
or  informal  notes,  be  put  at  the  left  of  the  first 
line  after  the  signature.  The  name  of  the  one 
written  to  shouldrarely  be  put  in  the  introduction, 
the  address  never.  Generally,  the  salutation, 
"My  dear  Sir,"  "My  dear  father"  (father  may 
be  capitalized  if  you  prefer  to  do  so),  "Dear 
Mollie,"  and  the  like,  form  the  entire  introduc- 
tion. This  may  be  embodied  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  letter;  as, 

Your  newsy  letter  written  on  shipboard,  a 
week  ago,  my  dearest  brother,  came  yesterday, 
just  as  mother  and  I  were  leaving  to  spend  the 
day  with  Aunt  Mary." 

The  «€lo8e  should  correspond  with  the  opening 
of  the^  letter.  "Cordially  yours,"  "Most  sin- 
cerely yours,"  "Yours,  with  warmest  love," 
and  the  like  forms  are  appropriate  for  family 
and  social  letters.  Do  not  oe  afraid  to  use  the 
"  I's  "  in  such  letters.  Your  mother  would  much 
rather  know  what  you  are  doing,  seeing,  think- 
ings studying,  than  read  the  best  description 
that  could  be  written  of  a  sunset  seen  or  storm 
experienced  —  except  as  it  enters  intimately 
into  your  own  life. 

A  man  si^  a  letter  usually  with  his  initials; 
a  woman  with  her  full  name.  If  writing  to  a 
stranger,  she  should  prefix  Mrs.  or  Miss  to  it 
in  parenthesis  as  explamed  under  business  letters. 
Always  write  on  the  pages  in  their  right  order; 
one,  twOf  three,  four. 

Formal  invitations,  acceptances,  and  regrets 
are  written  in  the  third  person.  The  last  two 
follow  the  form  of  the  first. 


Fold 


Miss  Dunbar  sccepts  with  pleasure  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Slater's  kind  invitation  for  dinner  at 
seven  o'clock,  Thursday,  January  sixth. 

163  West  104th  Street. 
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An  Informal  Invitation  and  Acceptance. 


My  dMT  Mi—  B^rry : 

Can  you  join  Um  "Bunch"  at  dinner  at  my 
borne  next  Thunday.  at  seven  o'clock?  Everythinc 
will  be  yery  informal.  The  boys  will  come  du«ctly 
from  businees.  If  you  can  come  early,  and  have  a 
visit  before  they  get  here,  so  much  the  better.  I  want 
to  hear  something  about  your  trip  to  Europe  last  summer. 
Cordially. 

Mart  Lee  Moore. 
October  the  thirteenth. 


My  dear  Mi—  Moore  : 

Your  kind  note  inviting  me  to  join  the  "  Btineh  " 
at  dinner  with  you  next  Thursday  evening  baa  been 
received. 

While  you  do  not  state  just  what  the  "Buneb** 
is  composed  of  —  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  or  what  —  I 
take  it  that  it  is  of  such  stuff  that  the  addition  of 
a  Berry  will  harmonise.  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 
dressing  of  sugar  and  cream,  of  which  I  am  very  food, 
and  so  I  anticipate  the  occasion  with  pleasure  and  thank 
you  for  indudmg  me. 

Very  cordially  youia. 

Sarah  M.  Bebbt. 
October  the  fourteenth. 


Formal  invitations  issued  bv  schools  for  com- 
mencements, b^  clubs  for  balls  or  dances,  and, 
the  like,  are  written  in  the  third  person  but  have 
not  in  them  the  names  of  the  persons  invited. 
The  members  enclose  their  own  cards  in  them, 
and  mail  or  hand  them  to  their  friends.  These 
invitations  do  not  call  for  an  acceptance;  but 
all  invitations  to  a  meal  require  an  acknowledg- 
ment.   The  letters  R.  S.  V.  P.  (r^pondez  s'll 


ThinMes, 

SUSAN   A.  BEALS 
Thursday,  June  eighteenth.  4  to  6  o'clock. 
418  Lexington  Avenue. 


Letters  of  condolence  are  always  difficult  to 
write.  Write  only  what  it  is  in  your  heart  to 
say.  Don't  use  any  stereotyped  form  to  be 
found  in  a  book  on  etiquette.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to-day  to  overdo  this  kind  of  letter  writ- 
ing, and  the  answerine  of  so  many  letters  is 
becoming  a  great  burden.  In  many  instances 
the  kindest  thing  is  silence.  Later,  go  and  call. 
If  you  really  can  send  a  word  of  sympathy  that 
will  comfort  your  friend,  tell  her  not  to  answer 
the  note. 

A  letter  of  congratulation  is  more  easily  writ- 
ten.   Here  again  let  the  letter  come  from  your 
heart. 
My  dear  Old  Jack: 

Could  anything  be  finer  than  the  result  of  yes- 
terday's election!  I  don't  know  which  to  congratulate 
more,  you  or  the  city.  The  voters  were  satisfied  with 
your  past  record,  and  have  endorsed  your  worth  by  giv- 
ing you  this  greater  honor. 

Ck>ntinue  to  live  up  to  your  high  ideals,  and  you 
will  soon  go  to  Washington  to  protect  the  people  in 
their  rights. 

Remember  me  to  the  dear  little  woman  at  the 
head  of  the  house,  and  accept  my  warmest  congratu- 
lations and  heartiest  wishes  for  success. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Andrew  Lanotrt. 
November  7th.  1003. 


vous  plait)  are  seldom  used  now.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  everyone  will  be  courteous 
enough  to  accept  or  declme  at  once,  so  the  hostess 
may  know  for  how  many  to  provide,  or  may 
arrange  for  some  one  to  fill  up  the  number  she 
wishes  to  entertain. 

Calling  cards  are  little  used  for  invitations 
to-day.  When  used  it  is  only  for  very«  informal 
gathering^,  of  young  girls  or  women. 


Acceptance. 


MISS  BOWEN 


110  Prospect  Avenue. 


Summarr.    Answer  every  letter  promptly. 

A  business  letter  should  be  colloquial  as  w^ 
as  explicit  and  concise. 

Figures  up  to  10  should  be  written  out,  ex- 
cept dates;  sums  of  money  should  be  written 
both  in  words  and  figures. 

Always  acknowlec^  the  receipt  of  money  by 
return  mail. 

Letters  to  a  stranger  or  an  acquaintance  ask- 
ing a  favor  should  always  have  a  stamp  enclosed 
for  the  answer. 

Never  mail  a  letter  written  while  you  are 
angry  or  excited  until  you  have  reread  it  twenty- 
four*  nours  after  writing  it. 

Never  send  an  anonymous  letter. 

Let  every  letter  be  a  courteous  one,  no  matter 
what  the  provocation  to  write  in  another 
vein. 

Be  humorous  whenever  possible  without  a 
chance  of  misunderstanding. 

Always  write  on  the  pages  in  order  unless  the 
letter  will  not  cover  more  than  two  pages,  in 
which  case,  write  on  one  and  three. 
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SYNONYMS 

To  Abandon*  Desert.  Forsake*  Bellnqulsh.    The 

idea  of  leaTing  or  aeparatinjK  one's  self  from  an  object  is 
«unznon  to  these  tenxu,  which  yary  in  the  cirouznstances 
of  the  action;  the  two  formtt*  are  more  positive  acts  than 
the  two  latter.  To  abandon  may  be  an  act  of  necessity 
or  discretion,  as  a  captain  abandons  a  vessel  when  it  is  no 
ioDger  safe  to  remain  in  it.  Abandoning  is  a  violation  of 
the  most  sacred  ties,  and  exposes  the  object  to  every 
misery;  desertion  is  a  breach  of  honor  and  fidelity;  it 
deimvee  a  person  of  the  assistance  or  the  countenance 
which  he  has  a  right  to  expect;  by  forsaking,  the  kindly 
feelings  are  hurt,  and  the  social  ties  are  broken.  A  bad 
mother  abandons  her  offspring;  a  soldier  deserts  his 
comrades;  a  man  forsakes  his  compcmions.  Things  as 
well  as  penons  may  be  abandoned,  deserted,  or  forsaken: 
thinn  only  are  reUnquished.  To  relinquish  is  an  act  of 
pnid^ce  or  imprudence;  men  often  inadvertentlv  relin- 
quish the  fairest  prospects  in  order  to  follow  some  utvorite 
scheme  which  terminates  in  their  ruin. 

TO  Abase,  Humble*  Degrade.  Disgrace*  Debase. 
To  abase  expresses  the  strongest  degree  of  seif-humilia- 
tion.  To  humble  marks  a  prostration  to  the  ground,  and 
figuratively  a  lowering  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Abase  and  humble  have  r^^ard  to  persons  considered 
absolutely,  degrade  and  disgrace  to  their  relative  situa- 
tion. To  degrade  signifies  to  lower  in  the  estimation  of 
others.  It  supposes  a  state  of  elevation  either  in  out- 
ward circumstances  or  in  public  opinion.  To  disgrace, 
a  always  attended  with  circumstances  of  more  or  less 
ifiMMniny.  To  degrade  or  disgrace  one's  self  is  always  a 
ealpable  act.  The  penitent  man  humbles  himself,  the 
eonbite  man  abases  himself,  the  man  of  rank  degrades 
himself  by  a  too  familiar- deportment  with  his  inferiors; 
be  disgraces  himself  by  his  vices. 

To  Abhor*  Detest*  Abominate*  Loathe.  These 
terms  equally  denote  a  sentiment  of  aversion.  What 
we  abhor  is  repugnant  to  our  moral  feelings;  what  we 
detest  is  opposed  to  our  moral  principles;  what  we  abom- 
inate does  violence  to  our  religious  and  moral  sentiments; 
what  we  loathe  offends  our  physical  taste.  We  abhor 
what  is  base  and  ungenerous,  we  detest  hypocrisv;  we 
abominate  profanation  and  open  impiety;  we  loathe 
food  when  we  are  sick. 

To  Abide*  Sojourn,  Dwell*  Live*  Beside,  Inhabit. 
Abide  is  to  make  a  partial  sta^.  Sojourn  signifies  to  pass 
the  day.  that  is,  a  certain  portion  of  one's  time,  in  a  place. 
Dwdl  conveys  the  idea  of  a  movable  habitation,  such  as 
was  the  practice  of  living  formerly  in  tents.  At  present 
it  implies  a  stay  in  a  place  by  way  of  residence,  which  is 
esprcBsed  in  common  discourse  by  the  word  Live,  for 
passiiig  one's  life.  Reside  conveys  the  full  idea  of  a  set- 
tlement. Inhabit  signifies  to  have  or  occupy  for  a 
permanency.  The  len^h  of  stay  implied  in  these  terms 
u  marked  by  a  certam  gradation.  Abide  denotes  the 
ibortest  stav;  to  sojourn  is  of  longer  continuance;  dwell 
eominehencls  the  idea  of  perpetuity  in  a  given  place,  but 


i  and  inhabit  are  partial  and  local  —  we  dwell  only 
in  one  spot,  but  we  may  reside  at  or  inhabit  many  places. 

Ability,  Capacity,  Faculty*  Talent.  Ability  is  to 
eapaeity  as  the  genus  to  the  species.  Ability  compre- 
hends the  power  of  doing  in  i^neral,  without  specifying 
the  quality  or  degree;  capacity  is  a  particular  kind  ot 
ability.  Ability  may  be  either  physical  or  mental; 
capacity,  when  said  of  persons,  is  mental  only.  Ability 
respects  action,  capacity  respects  thought.  Ability 
always  suppoees  something  able  to  be  done;  capacity  is 
a  mental  endowment,  and  always  supposes  something 
ready  to  receive  or  hold.  Ability  relates  to  human 
power  generally,  by  which  a  man  is  enabled  to  act;  it 
may  vary  in  degree  and  quality  with  times,  persons,  and 
eireomstances;  health,  strength,  and  fortune  are  abili- 
ties; faculty  is  a  gift  of  nature  directed  to  a  certain  end. 
and  following  a  certain  rule.  An  ability  may  be  acquired, 
sod  consequently  is  properly  applied  to  individuals,  an 
ability  to  speak  extempore  or  an  ability  to  write;  but  a 
faculty  belongs  to  the  species,  as  a  faculty  of  speech,  or 
<d  hesring,  etc     Talent  imitates  but  does  not  originate. 

Able*  Capable,  Capacious.  Able  is  said  of  that 
which  one  can  do,  as  to  be  able  to  write  or  read;  capable 
a  said  of  that  which  either  a  person  or  a  thing  can 
take,  reodve,  or  hold;  a  person  is  capable  of  an  office,  or 
capaUe  of  great  thiniss;  a  thing  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment. Capacious  is  used  only  of  the  property  having  the 
anmUtude  of  space,  or  a  power  to  take  in  or  comprehend. 
A  hall  may  be  said  to  be  capacious,  or,  figuratively,  a 
man  has  a  capacious  mind. 

..To  Accuse*  Charge*  Impeach,  Arraign.  The 
idea  of  asserting  something  to  the  prejudice  of  another 
is  common  to  these  terms;  but  accuse  is  said  of  acts, 
charge  of  moral  qualities  constituting  the  character;  we 
a  person  of  murder;    we  charge  him  with  dis- 


honesty.    High  officials  are  impeached ;   criminals  are 
arraigned. 
To    Acquire*    Obtain*    Gain*    Win*    Earn.    We 

acquire  by  our  own  efforts;  we  obtain  b^  the  efforts  of 
others  as  well  as  ourselves;  we  gain  or  wm  by  striving; 
we  earn  by  labor. 

To  Act,  Do,  Make.  We  always  act  when  we  do,  but 
we  do  not  always  do  when  we  act.  To  act  is  applied 
either  to  persons  or  things,  as  a  spring;  or  a  lock  acts;  to 
do  appUes  in  this  sense  to  persons  only.  To  act  is  also 
mostly  intransitive  or  reflective,  as  to  act  well  or  ill  in 
this  or  that  manner;  to  do  is  always  transitive,  as  to  do 
ri|(ht  or  wrong,  to  do  one's  duty.  To  make  is  to  bring  a 
thmg  to  pass,  as  to  make  a  pen. 

To  Act*  Work*  Operate.  A  machine  works,  but 
each  of  its  parts  is  said  to  act:  so  beer  works,  and  bread 
works.  Sometimes  act  as  wcdl  as  work  is  taken  in  the 
sense  of  exerting  a  power  upon  other  bodies  and  pro- 
ducing changes,  as  the  sun  acts  on  the  plants.  Operate 
is  applied  to  matters  of  a  general  nature  in  science  or 
morals,  as  a  measure  operates,  or  words  may  operate  on 
the  mind,  or  reasons  may  operate  on  the  understanding. 
To  Abolish*  Abrogate,  Repeal,  Revoke,  Annul, 
Cancel.  The  word  abolish  conveys  the  idea  of  putting 
a  total  end  to  a  thing,  and  is  applied  properly  to  those 
things  which  have  been  long  in  existence,  and  firmly 
established;  an  abolition  may  be  effected  either  by  an 
act  of  power,  as  to  aboUsh  an  institution,  or  an  order  of 
men,  and  the  like.  Or  it  may  be  a  gradual  act,  or  effected 
by  indirect  means,  as  to  abolish  a  custom,  practice,  etc. 
Laws  are  either  repealed  or  abrogated,  but  repeaUng  is 
a  term  of  modem  use,  applied  to  the  acts  of  pubUc  coun- 
cils or  assemblies,  where  laws  are  made  or  unmade  by  the 
consent  or  open  declaration  of  numbers.  Abrogate  is  a 
term  of  lees  definite  import;  to  abrogate  a  law  is  to  ren- 
der it  null  by  any  act  of  the  legislature;  thus,  the  making 
of  a  new  law  may  abrogate  the  old  one.  Revoking  is  an 
act  of  individual  authority  —  edicts  are  revoked;  annul- 
ling is  an  act  of  discretion,  as  official  proceedings  or  pri- 
vate contracts  are  annulled;  canoelhng  \b  a  species  of 
annulling,  as  in  the  case  of  cancelling  deeds,  bonds,  obli- 
gations, etc. 

Abridgment,  Compendium*  Epitome*  Digest, 
Summary,  Abstract.  The  first  four  terms  are  applied 
to  a  distinct  work,  the  two  latter  to  parts  of  a  work.  An 
abridgment  is  the  reduction  of  a  work  into  a  smaller 
compass.  A  compendium  is  a  general  and  concise  view 
of  any  science,  as  geographv  or  astronomy.  An  epitome 
is  a  compressed  view  of  afi  the  substantial  parts  of  a  thing, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  whole  of  any  matter  brought  into 
a  small  compass.  A  digest  is  any  materials  digested  in 
order.  A  summary  comprehends  the  heads  and  subdi- 
visions of  a  work.  An  abstract  includes  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive view  of  any  particular  proceeding.     It  is  neo- 

I  essary  to  make  abstracts  of  deeds  or  judicialproceedings. 
Absolute*  Despotic*  Arbitrary,  Tyrannical.    Ab- 

I  solute  power  is  independent  of  and  superior  to  all  other 
power;  an  absolute  monarch  is  uncontrolled,  not  only  by 
men,  but  things.     When  this  absolute  power  is  assigned 

I  to  any  one  according  to  the  constitution  of  a  government, 
it  is  despotic.     Despotic  power  is  something  less  than 

I  absolute  power;  a  prince  ip  absolute  of  himself;  he  is 
despotic  by  the  consent  of  others.     With  arbitrariness 

;  is  associated  the  idea  of  caprice  and  selfishness.  With 
tyranny  is  associated  the  idea  of  oppression  and  injustice. 

'     To  Abstract,  Separate,  Distinguish.    We  abstract 

I  what  we  wish  to  r^^ard  particularly  and  individually; 

'  we  separate  what  we  wish  not  to  be  united;  we  distin- 
guish what  we  wish  not  to  confound.     The  mind  per- 

I  Forms  the  office  of  abstraction  for  itself;   separating  and 

'  distinguishing  are  exerted  on  external  objects.  Arrange- 
ment, place,  time,  and  circumstances  serve  to  separate; 

I  the  ideas  formed  of  things,  the  outward  marks  attached 
to   them,   the  qualities  attributed    to  them,  serve  to 

I  distinguish. 

I  To  Abuse,  Misuse.  Ever^rthing  is  abused  which 
receives  any  sort  of  injury;   it  is  misused  if  not  used  at 

I  all.  or  turned  to  a  wrong  use. 

Acceptable,  Grateful,  Welcome.  Acceptable  sig- 
nifies worthy  to  be  accepted.  Grateful,  pleasing,  signifies 
altogether  pleasing;  it  is  that  which  recommends  itself. 
The  acceptable  is  a  relative  good;  the  grateful  is  positive; 
the  former  depends  upon  our  external  condition,  the 
latter  on  our  feelings  and  taste:  welcome  signifies  come 
well  or  in  season  for  us.  It  refers  to  whatever  happens 
according  to  our  wishes.  It  is  a  grateful  task  to  be  the 
bearer  of  welcome  intelligence  to  our  friends. 

To  Accomplish,  Effect,  Execute,  Achieve.  To 
accomplish  an  object  signifies  more  than  simply  to  effect 
a  purpose,  both  as  to  the  thing  aimed  at  and  the  means 
employed  in  bringing  it  about.  Extra.ordinary  means 
are  requisite  for  accomplishing,  and  ordinary  means  for 
effecting.     To  accomplish  is  properly  said  of  that  which 
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a  person  sets  before  himself;  but  to  effect,  execute, 
and  achieve  do  not  relate  to  the  views  of  a  person  acting, 
but  to  the  thing  brought  about.  What  is  executed  is 
oomplicated  in  its  nature,  as  to  execute  a  design  or  pro- 
ject; what  is  achieved  is  grand,  as  to  achieve  an  enter- 
prise. 

Actton*  Gesture,  Gestlculatton,  Postvre,  Atti- 
tude. All  these  terms  are  apphed  to  the  state  of  the 
body;  the  three  former  indicating  a  state  of  motion; 
the  two  latter  a  state  of  rest.  Action  respects  the  move- 
merits  of  the  body  in  general;  gesture  is  an  action  indi- 
cative of  some  particular  state  of  mind;  gesticulation  is 
a  species  of  artificial  gesture.  Raising  the  arm  is  an 
action;  bowing  is  a  gesture.  Actions  may  be  ungraceful; 
gestures  indecent.  Posture  and  attitude  both  imply  a 
mode  of  placing  the  body,  but  the  posture  is  either 
natural  or  assumed;  the  attitude  is  always  assuined  or 
represented.  We  assume  a  sitting  posture  or  an  attitude 
of  prayer. 

Active*  DUkrent,  Industrious,  Assiduous,  Labo- 
rious, Busy,  OlBclous*  We  are  active  if  we  are  only 
ready  to  exert  our  powers,  whether  to  any  end  or  not; 
we  are  diligent  when  we  are  active  for  some  specific  end; 
we  are  industrious  when  no  time  is  left  unemployed  in 
some  serious  pursuit;  we  are  assiduous  if  we  do  not  leave 
a  thing  until  it  is  finished;  we  are  laborious  when  the 
bodily  or  mental  powers  are  regulariy  employed  in  some 
hard  labor.  Busy  is  opposed  to  leisure.  Officious 
implies  being  busy  without  discretion. 

Actual,  Real,  Positive.  What  is  actual  has  proof 
of  its  existence  within  itself,  and  may  be  exposed  to  the 
eye;  what  is  real  may  be  satisfactorily  proved  to  exist; 
and  what  is  positive  precludes  the  necessity  of  a  proof. 
Actual  is  opposed  to  the  supposititious,  conceived,  or 
reported;  real  to  the  feigned,  imaginary;  positive  to  the 
uncertain,  doubtful. 

To  Actuate,  Impel,  Induce*  One  is  actuated  by 
motives,  impelled  by  passions,  and  induced  bv  reason  or 
inclination.  Whatever  actuates  is  the  result  of  reflection ; 
it  is  a  steady  and  fixed  principle:  whatever  impels  is 
momentary  and  vehement,  and  often  precludes  reflection: 
whatever  induces  is  not  vehement,  though  often  momen- 
tary. 

Acute,  Keen^  Shrewd.  In  the  natural  sense,  a 
fitness  to  pierce  is  predominant  in  the  word  acute;  and 
that  of  cutting,  or  a  fitness  for  cutting,  in  the  word  keen. 
The  shrewd  man  exposes  foUies.  Arguments  may  be 
acute,  reproaches  keen,  and  replies  or  retorts  shrewd. 
A  shrewd  understanding^  is  rather  quick  at  discovering 
new  truths,  than  at  distinguishing  truth  from  falsehood. 

To  Address,  Apply.  An  address  may  be  made  for 
an  indifferent  purpose  or  without  any  express  object; 
but  an  application  is  always  occasioned  by  some  serious 
droumstance.  An  address  may  be  rude  or  civil  j  an 
application  may  be  frequent  or  urgent.  It  is  impertment 
to  address  any  one  with  whom  we  are  not  acquainted, 
unless  we  have  a  reason  for  making  an  application  to 
them. 

To  Adhere,  Attach.  A  thing  is  adherent  by  the 
union  which  nature  produces;  it  is  attached  by  arbitrary 
ties  which  keep  it  close  to  another  thing.  What  adheres 
to  a  thing  is  closely  joined  (o  its  outward  surface;  but 
what  is  attached  may  t>e  fastened  to  it  by  the  intervention 
of  a  third  body. 

Adjacent,  Adjolnlnc,  Contiguous.  What  is  adja- 
cent may  be  separated  altogether  by  the  intervention  of 
some  third  object  {  what  is  adjoining  must  touch  in  some 
part;  and  what  is  contiguous  must  be  fitted  to  touch 
entirely  on  one  side. 

To  Admit,  Receive.  Persons  are  admitted  to  the 
tables,  and  into  the  familiaritv  or  confidence  of  others; 
they  are  hospitably  received  by  those  who  wish  to  be 
their  entertamers.  We  admit  willingly  or  reluctantly; 
we  receive  politely  or  rudely. 

To  Admit,  Allow,  Permit,  Suffer,  Tolerate.  We 
admit  bv  simply  not  refusing  or  preventing;  we  allow  by 
positively  granting  or  complying  with;  we  admit  that 
which  concerns  ourselves,  or  is  done  towards  ourselves; 
we  allow  that  which  is  for  the  convenience  of  others,  or 
what  they  wish  to  do;  what  is  suffered  may  be  burden- 
some to  the  sufferer,  if  not  morally  wrong:  what  is 
tolerated  is  bad  in  itself,  and  suffered  only  because  it 
cannot  be  prevented ;  no  earthly  power  can  permit  that 
which  is  prohibited  by  the  divine  law. 

Admittance,  Admission.  Admittance  is  properiy 
confined  to  the  receiving  a  person  or  a  thing  into  a  given 
place;  admission  includes  m  iteelf  the  idea  not  only  of 
receiving,  but  also  the  purpose  of  receiving.  Whoever 
is  admitted,  or  has  the  hberty  of  enterinijp  any  place, 
whether  with  or  without  an  object,  has  admittance;  but 
a  person  has  admission  to  places  of  trust,  or  into  offices 
and  the  like. 

To    Adore,    Worship,    Reverence,    Veneration. 


Adoration  is  the  service  of  the  heart  toward  a  Superior 
Bein^,  in  which,  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  and 
obedience  by  petition  and  thanksgiving;  worship  con- 
sists in  the  outward  form  of  showing  reverence  to  some 
supposed  superior  being.  Reverence  differs  from  adora- 
tion inasmuch  as  it  has  a  mixture  of  fear,  arising  from 
consciousness  of  weakness  and  dependence,  or  of  obliga- 
tions for  favors  received.  The  contemplation  of  any 
place  rendered  sacred  by  its  antiquity  awakens  venera- 
tion. 

To  Advance,  Proceed.  To  advance  is  to  go  toward 
some  point;  to  proceed  is  to  go  onward  in  a  certain 
course. 

Advantase,  Benefit,  Utility.  Advantage  respect* 
external  or  extrinsic  circumstances  of  profit,  nonor.  and 
convenience;  benefit  respects  the  consequences  of  actions 
and  events;  utility  respects  the  good  wluch  can  be  drawn, 
from  the  use  of  any  object.  A  large  house  or  a  particular 
Hituation  may  have  its  advantages;  suitable  exercise  ia 
attended  with  benefit;  sun-dis3s  have  their  utility  in 
ascertaining  the  hour  precisely  by  the  sun. 

Adverse,  Contrary,  Opposite.  Adverse  respecU 
the  feelings  and  interests  of  persons;  contrary  re«arda 
their  plans  and  purposes:  opposite  respects  the  situatioa 
and  relative  nature  of  things.  Fortune  is  adverse;  aa 
event  turns  out  contrary  to  what  was  expected;  senti- 
ments are  opposite  to  each  other. 

Adverse,  Inimical,  Hostile,  Bepusnant.  We  are 
adverse  to  a  proposition,  or  circumstances  are  adverse 
to  our  advancement;  partisans  are  inimical  to  the 
proceedings  of  government,  and  hostile  to  the  possessors 
of  power.  In  respect  to  persons,  adverse  denotes  merely 
the  relation  of  being  opposed ;  inimical,  the  spirit  of  toe 
individual  in  private  matters;  and  hostile,  the  SituatkMi, 
conduct,  and  temper  of  individuals  or  bodies  in  pubtie 
matters.    Repugnant  means  offensive  to  taste  or  feelings. 

Advice,  Counsel,  Instruction.  Advice  flows  from 
superior  professional  knowledge,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
things  in  general;  counsel  regards  superior  wisdom,  or 
a  superior  acquaintance  with  moral  prmciples  and  prac- 
tice; instruction  respects  superior  local  knovded^  in 
particular  transactions.  A  medical  man  ipves  advice  to 
his  patients;  a  father  gives  counsel  to  tus  children;  a 
counselor  gives  advice  to  his  client  in  points  of  law;  he  * 
receives  instructions  from  him  in  matters  of  fact. 

Affair,  Business,  Concern.  An  affair  is  what 
happens;  a  business  is  what  busies;  a  concern  is  what  ia 
felt.  An  affair  is  general;  it  respects  one.  many,  or  all: 
every  business  and  concern  is  an  affair,  though  not  vic» 
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versa.  Business  and  concern  are  personal; 
that  which  engages  the  attention;  concern  is  that  which 
interests  the  fedin^,  prospects,  and  condition,  advan- 
tageously or  otherwise.  To  make  one's  peaee  with  one's 
Maker  is  the  concern  of  every  individual. 

To  Affect^  Concern.    Things  affect  us  which  produce- 
any  change  m  our  outward  circumstances;   they  concern 


us  if  connected  with  our  circumstances  in  anv  sh  .^ 
The  price  of  com  affects  the  interest  of  the  seller;  and 
therefore  it  concerns  him  to  keep  it  up,  without  regard 
to  the  public  good  or  injury. 

To  Affect,  Assume,  Pretend.  To  affect  is  to  as» 
forced  efforts  to  appear  to  have  that  which  one  has  not; 
to  assume  is  to  appropriate  to  one's  self  that  which  one 
I  has  no  right  to  have.  One  affects  to  have  fine  feelings, 
I  and  assumes  great  importance.  We  pretend  by  making 
)  a  false  declaration.  One  affects  the  manners  oia  gentle- 
,  man,  and  pretends  to  gentiUty  of  birth. 

Affectionate,  Kind.  Fond.    Affectionate  character- 
!  ises  the  feelings;    kind  has  mostly  a  reference  to  Ibe 
{ action;    affectionate  is  directed  to  a  particular  object; 
kind  to  objects  generally.     Fond  is  a  strong  liking. 

To  Affirm,  Assert.  To  affirm  is  said  of  facts;  to 
assert,  of  opinions;  we  affirm  what  we  know;  we  assert 
what  we  brieve. 

To  Affilct,  Distress,  Trouble.  People  are  afflicted 
with  grievous  maladies.  The  mariner  is  distressed  for 
want  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  ocean;  or  an 
embarrassed  tradesman  is  distressed  for  money  to  main- 
tain his  credit.  The  mechanic  is  troubled  for  want  of 
proper  tools,  or  the  head  of  Uie  family  for  want  of  good 
domestics. 

Affliction,  Grief,  Sorrow.  Affliction  lies  deeper  in 
the  soul  than  gri^.  It  is  too  deep  to  be  vehement. 
Continued  sickness  of  our  friends  will  cause  aflliction; 
the  failure  of  our  favorite  schemes  will  occasion  grief; 
the  loss  of  a  game  or  our  own  mistake  will  cause  sorrow. 
Affront.  Insult,  Outracc*  An  affront  is  a  mark  of 
reproach  shown  in  the  presence  of  others;  it  piaues  and 
mortifies:  an  insult  is  an  attack  made  with  insolence;  it 
irritates  and  provokes^  an  outrage  combines  all  that  is 
offensive;  it  wounds  and  injures. 

Afraid^  Fearful,  Timorous,  Timid.  Afraid  may 
be  used  either  in  a  phsrsical  or  moral  application,  eithor 
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u  it  r^t«8  to  ourselves  only  or  to  others:  fearful  and 
timorous  are  applied  only  physically  and  personally; 
timkl  is  mostly  used  in  a  moral  sense.  It  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  fearful  or  timorous  person  to  be  afraid  of  what 
be  imaciACS  would  hurt  himself.  Between  fearful  and 
timoroiMi  there  is  little  distinction,  either  in  sense  or 
application,  except  that  we  say  fearful  of  a  thinCt  not 
timorous  of  a  thing. 

To  AcKnivAte,  Irritate.  Provoke*  Exasperate, 
Taatmlise.  The  crime  of  robbery  is  acsravated  by  any 
drcumstanees  of  cruelty;  whatever  comes  across  the 
fedinas  irritates;  whatever  awakens  anger  provokes; 
whatever  hdghtens  this  anger  extraordinarily  exasper- 
ates; whatever  raises  hopes  in  ordn*  to  frustrate  them 
tantalises. 

Td  Acres*  Accede,  Consent,  Comply,  Acquiesce. 
To  acree  ia  the  general  term,  meaning  to  fall  in  with.  We 
aeoede  by  becoming  a  party  to  a  thing;  those  who  accede 
are  on  equal  terms;  one  objects  to  that  to  which  one 
does  not  accede;  we  consent  to  a  thing  by  authorising 
it.  we  comply  wiUi  a  thing  by  allowing  it;  those  who 
cooaent  or  comply  are  not  on  equal  terms  with  tlM)se  in 
whose  favor  the  consent  is  given  or  compliance  made: 
consenting  'a  an  act  of  authority,  complying  an  act  of 
good^iature  or  weakness;  to  aoouiMce  is  quieUv  to 
admit;  it  is  a  passive  act,  dictated  by  prudence  or  duty. 

Acreeable*  Pleasant,  Pleasing.  Agreeable  ex- 
presses a  feeling  less  vivid  than  pleasant;  pleasing  marks 
a  sentiment  less  vivid  and  distinct  than  either;  a  pleasing 
eoontenanoe  denotes  tranquillity  and  contentment;  a 
pleaaaat  oount«iance  bespeaks  happiness. 

Aim,  Object,  End,  View,  i  The  aim  is  that  which 
tile  peraon  httM  in  his  own  mind:  it  depends  upon  the 
daracter  of  the  individual  whether  it  be  good  or  bad, 
attainable  or  otherwise;  the  object  lies  in  the  thing:  it 
is  a  matter  of  ohoiee,  it  depends  upon  accident  as  well  as 
deaign,  wheUm'  it  be  woTthjr  or  im worthy;  the  end  is 
that  which  follows  or  terminates  any  course  or  pro- 
ceeding; it  depends  upon  the  means  taken,  whether  the 
aad  IS  arrived  at  or  not.  Itis  the  aim  of  the  Christian  to 
five  peaceably;  it  is  a  mark  of  dullness  or  folly  to  act 
without  an  object;  it  is  sophistry  to  suppose  that  the  end 
wiD  justify  the  means;  the  view  is,  generally  speaking, 
vfaateva*  the  mind  sets  before  itsdf,  whether  by  way  of 
opinkm  or  motive;  a  person's  views  may  be  interested 
or  disinterested,  correct,  or  false;  the  view  is  a  matter 
ratiwr  of  contemplation  than  of  practice. 

To  Aim,  Potn^  Level.  Aim  expresses  more  than 
the  other  two  words,  inasmuch  as  it  denotes  a  direction 
toward  sc»ne  minute  point  in  an  object,  and  the  others 
imply  direction  toward  the  whole  objects  themselves. 
We  aim  at  a  bird;  we  point  a  cannon  against  a  wall;  we 
krel  a  cannon  at  a  wall. 

Tq  Aim,  Aspire.  We  aim  at  a  certain  proposed 
pouit  by  endeavoring  to  gain  it;  we  aspire  after  that 
wfaidi  we  think  ourselves  entitied  to,  and  flatter  our- 
seKres  with  gaining.  Many  men  aim  at  riches  and  honor; 
it  is  the  lot  of  but  few  to  aspire  to  a  throne. 

Air,  Manner.  Air  lies  in  the  whole  person:  manner 
is  confined  to  the  action  or  the  movement  of  a  single 
fimb.  A  man  has  the  air  of  a  common  person;  it  dis- 
eovers  ita^  in  all  his  mannera.  An  air  is  noble  or  sim- 
ple, it  marks  an  devation  or  simplicity  of  character;  a 
oeanner  is  rude,  rustic,  or  awkward,  for  want  of  culture, 
good  society,  and  good  example.  We  assume  an  air,  ana 
aifeet  a  manner. 

Air,  Mien.  Look.  Air  depends  not  only  on  the 
eoontenaooe,  but  the  stature,  carriage,  and  a<;tion:  mien 
respects^  the  whole  outward  appearance,  not  excepting 
the  drees;   look  depends  altogether  on  the  face  and  its 

Alarm*  Terror,  Fright,  Consternation.  Alarm 
springs  from  any  sudden  signal  that  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  Terror  springs  from  any  event  or 
phenomenon  that  may  serve  as  a  prognostic  of  some 
catastrophe;  alarm  makes  us  run  to  our  defense,  and 
terror  disarms  us;  fright  is  a  less  vivid  emotion  than 
cither,  as  it  arises  from  the  simple  appearance  of  danger; 
we  may  be  alarmed  or  terrified  for  others,  but  we  are 
mostly  fri^tened  for  ourselves;  consternation  sprinss 
from  the  view  of  some  very  serious  evil,  and  commonly 
affects  many:  alarm  affects  the  feelings,  terror  the  under- 
standing, and  fright  the  senses;  consternation  seises  the 
whole  mind,  and  oenumbs  the  faculties. 

Alertness.  Alacrity.  We  proceed  with  alertness 
when  the  body  is  in  its  full  vigor;  we  proceed  with  alac- 
rity when  the  mind  is  in  full  pursuit  of  an  object. 

All*  Whole.  AU  respects  a  number  of  individuals; 
wlxole  respects  a  single  body  with  its  components. 

All,  Every,  Each.  It  is  not  within  the  limits  of 
hnman  capacity  to  take  more  than  a  partial  survey  of 
all  the  interesting  objects  which  the  whole  globe  contains; 
all  men  are  not  bom  with  the  same  talent,  i  either  in 


degree  or  Idnd;  but  every  man  has  a  talent  peculiar  to 
himself;  a  parent  divides  his  property  among  his  chil- 
dren, and  gives  to  each  his  due  share. 

To  Allay,  Soothe,  Appease,  Mitigate,  AssuaM. 
AU  these  terms  indicate  a  lessening  of  something  painful. 
In  a  tihysical  sense  an  irritating  pain  is  allayed ;  a  wounded 
iMirt  is  soothed  by  affording  ease  and  comfort.  Extreme 
neat  or  thirst  is  allayed;  extreme  hunger  is  appeased; 
a  punishment  or  sentence  is  mitigated.  In  a  moral  sense 
one  allays  what  is  fervid  and  vehement;  one  soothes 
what  is  distressed  or  irritated;  one  appeases  what  is 
tumultuous  and  boisterous;  one  mitigates  the  pains  of 
others,  or  what  is  rigorous  and  severe;  one  assuages 
grief  or  afflictions. 

To  Alleviate,  Believe.  A  pain  is  alleviated  by 
making  it  less  burdensome;  a  necessity  is  reheved  by 
supplying  what  is  wanted.  Alleviate  respects  our 
internal  feelings  only;  relieve  our  external  circum- 
stances. That  alleviates  which  affords  ease  and  comfort; 
that  relieves  which  removes  the  pain. 

Alliance,  League,  Confederacy.  Alliances  are 
formed  for  the  mutual  conveniences  of  parties,  as  be- 
tween states  to  promote  commerce;  leligues  and  confed- 
eracies are  entered  into  mostiy  for  purposes  of  self- 
defense  or  common  safety  against  the  attacks  of  a  com- 
mon enemy;  but  a  league  is  mosUy  a  solemn  act  between 
two  or  more  states  and  for  geneitd  purposes  of  safety; 
and  may,  therefore,  be  both  defensive  and  offensive;  a 
confederacy  is  mosUy  the  temporary  act  of  several 
uniting  in  a  season  of  actual  danger  to  resist  a  common 
adversary. 

To  Allot,  Appoint.  Destine.  Allot  a  used  only  for 
thinA  appoint  and  destine  for  persons  or  things.  A 
space  of  ground  is  allotted  for  cultivation;  a  person  is 
appointed  as  steward  or  governor;  a  youth  is  destined 
for  a  particular  profession.  Allotments  and  appoint- 
ments are  made  for  immediate  purposes,  destinations 
for  a  future  purpose. 

To  Allow,  Grant,  Bestow.  That  is  allowed  which 
ma^  be  expected,  if  not  directiy  required ;  that  is  granted 
which  is  desired,  if  not  directiy  asked  for;  that  is  be- 
stowed which  is  wanted  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  A 
grant  comprehends  in  it  something  more  important  than 
an  allowance,  and  passes  between  persons  in  a  higher 
station;  what  is  bestowed  is  of  less  value  than  either. 
A  boy  is  allowed  money  for  expenses;  a  king  grants  pen- 
sions to  his  officers;  relief  is  bestowed  on  the  indigent. 

Allowance,  Stipend,  Salary,  Wages,  Hire.  Pay. 
AU  these  terms  denote  a  stated  sum  paid  according  to 
certain  stipulations.  An  allowance  is  gratuitous;  it 
ceases  at  the  pleasure  of  the  donor;  aU  the  rest  are  the 
requital  for  some  supposed  service;  they  cease  with  the 
engajgement  made  between  the  parties;  a  stipend  is  more 
fixedand  permanent  than  a  salary;  and  that  than  wages, 
hire,  or  pay;  a  stipend  depends  upon  the  fulfilling  of  an 
engagement,  rather  than  on  the  wiU  of  an  individual,  a 
salary  is  a  matter  of  contract  between  the  giver  and 
receiver;  an  aUowance  may  be  given  in  any  form,  or  at 
any  stated  times;  a  stipend  ana  salary  are  paid  yearly, 
or  at  even  portions  of  a  year;  wages,  hire,  and  pay  are 
estimated  by  days,  weeks,  or  months,  as  well  as  years. 

To  Allude,  Befer,  Hint,  Suggest.  To  aUude  is  not 
so  direct  as  to  refer,  but  it  is  more  clear  and  positive  than 
either  hint  or  suggest.  We  aUude  to  a  circumstance  by 
introducing  something  ooUateraUy  allied  to  it;  we  refer 
to  an  event  by  expressly  introducing  it  into  one's  dis- 
course; we  hint  at  a  person's  intentions  by  darkly  insin- 
uating what  majy  possibly  happen;  we  suggest  an  idea 
rdative  to  it. 


by  some  poetical  expressions 
Alone, -Solitary,  Lonely. 


Alone,   compounded   of 


aU  and  one.  signifies  altogether  one,  or  single;  that  is, 
by  one's  self;  alone  marks  the  state  of  a  person;  solitary 
the  quality  of  a  person  or  thing;  lonely  the  quaUty  of  a 
thing  only.  A  person  walks  alone,  or  takes  a  solitary 
walk  in  a  lonely  place. 

Ambassador,  Envoy,  Plenipotentiary,  Dejraty. 
Ambassadors,  envoys,  and  plenipotentiaries  speak  and 
act  in  the  name  of  their  sovereigns,  with  this  difference, 
that  the  first  is  invested  with  the  hijKhest  authority, 
acting  in  aU  cases  as  the  representative;  the  second 
appears  only  ai  a  simple  authorised  minister  acting  for 
another,  but  not  always  representing  him;  the  third  is 
a  species  of  envoy  used  by  courts  only  on  the  occasion 
of  concluding  peace  or  making  treaties;  deputies  are  not 
deputed  by  sovereigns,  although  they  may  be  deputed  to 
sovereigns;  they  have  no  power  to  act  or  speak  but  in 
the  name  of  some  subordinate  community  or  particular 
bod^.  The  functions  of  the  three  first  belong  to  the 
minister,  those  of  the  latter  to  the  agent. 

Ambiguous,  Equivocal.  An  ambiguity  arises  from 
a  too  general  form  of  expression,  which  leaves  the  sense 
of  the  author  indeterminate:  an  equivocation  lies  in  the 
power  of  particular  terms  used,  which  admit  of  a  double 
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interpretation,  or  an  application  to  two  different  thinj^s; 
the  ambigtiity  leaves  us  in  entire  incertitude  as  to  what 
is  meant:  the  equivocation  misleads  us  in  the  use  of  a 
term  in  the  sense  which  we  do  not  suspect. 

To  Amend*  Correct,  Emend*  Improve*  Mend* 
Better*  Amend,  emend,  and  correct,  are  all  applied  to 
works  of  the  understanding,  with  this  distinction,  that 
amend  signifies  to  remove  faults  or  defects  generally, 
either  by  adding,  taking  away,  or  altering,  as  to  amend 
a  law;  to  emend  is  to  remove  particular  faults  in  any 
literary  work  by  the  alteration  of  letters  or  single  words; 
to  correct  is  to  remove  gross  faults,  as  to  correct  the  press : 
mend  is  employed  in  respect  to  any  works  in  the  sense  of 
putting  that  right  which  either  is  or  has  become  faulty; 
to  improve  is  said  either  of  persons  or  things  which  are 
made  better.;  as  to  improve  the  mind,  morab,  etc.;  to 
better  is  mostly  apphed  to  the  outward  condition  on 
familiar  occasions. 

Amicable*  Friendly.  Amicable  implies  a  negative 
sentiment,  a  freedom  from  discordance:  and  friendly  a 
positive  feeling  of  regard,  the  absence  of  indifference. 
We  make  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  a  friendly 
visit. 

Ample,  Spacious*  Capacious.  Ample  is  opposed 
to  scanty,  s^cious  to  narrow,  capacious  to  small.  What 
is  ample  sumces  and  satbfies;  it  imposes  no  constraint; 
what  is  spacious  is  free  and  open;  it  does  not  confine; 
what  is  capacious  readily  receives  and  contains;  it  is 
liberal  and  generous. 

To  Amuse*  Divert*  Entertain.  Whatever  amuses 
serves  to  kill  time,  to  lull  the  faculties  and  banish  reflec- 
tion; whatever  diverts  causes  mirth  and  provokes  Laugh- 
ter; whatever  entertains  acts  on  the  senses,  and  awakens 
the  understanding. 

Anger*  Resentment*  Wrath*  Ire*  Indignation* 
Rage*   Fury.     Anger  is  a  sudden   sentiment  of  dis- 

Eleasure;  resentment  is  a  continued  anger;  wrath  is  a 
eightened  sentiment  of  ani^er.  which  is  poetically  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  ire;  indignation  is  a  sentiment 
awakened  by  the  unworthy  and  atrocious  conduct  of 
others;  as  it  is  exempt  from  personality,  it  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  the  temper  of  a  Christian;  rage  is  a 
vehement  ebullition  of  anger;  and  fury  is  an  excess  of  i 
rage. 

Animadversion*  Criticism*  Stricture.  Animad- 1 
version  includes  censure  and  reproof;  criticism  implies  ; 
scrutiny  and  judgment,  whether  for  or  a^inst;  and  ' 
stricture  comprehends  a  partial  investigation  mingled  i 
with  censure. 

To  Animate*  Inspire*  Enliven*  Cheer*  Exhila-  I 
rate.    To  be  animated  in  its  physical  sense  is  simply  to 
receive  the  first  spark  of  animal  life  in  however  small  a 
degree;    to  be  animated  in  the  moral  sense  is  to  receive  | 
the  smallest  portion  of  the  sentiment  or  thinking  faculty: 
to  inspire,  expresses  the  communication  of  a  strong  moral  ! 
sentiment  or  passion;  to  enliven  respects  the  mind;  cheer  ; 
relates  to  the  heart;   exhilarate  regards  the  spirits,  both  ; 
animal  and  mental.  i 

To  Announce,  Proclaim*  Publish.    We  announce 
an  event  that  is  expected  and  just  at  hand;  we  proclaim  ' 
an  event  that  reauires  to  be  known  by  all  the  parties 
interested;  we  publish  what  is  supposed  likely  to  interest 
all  who  know  it.  I 

Answer*  Beplsf*  Rejoinder*  Response.    An  answer  I 
is  given  to  a  question;  a  reply  is  made  to  an  assertion;  a  i 
rejoinder  is  made  to  a  reply;   a  response  is  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  words  of  another.     We  answer  either  | 
for  the  purpose  of  affirmation,  information,  or  contradic- 
tion:   we  always  reply,  or  rejoin,  in  order  to  explain  or 
confute;    responses  are  made  by  way  of  assent  or  con-  i 
firmation.  I 

Answerable*  Responsible*  Accountable*  Amen- 
able. Answerable  and  responsible  convey  the  idea  of  a 
pledge  given  for  the  performance  of  some  act,  or  the 
fulfillment  of  some  engagement,  a  breach  of  which  sub- 
jects the  defaulter  to  loss,  punishment,  or  disgrace;  a 
person  is  accountable  to  his  employer  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  any  business  intrusted  to  him: 
to  be  amenable  is  to  be  accountable  as  far  as  laws  ana 
regulations  bind  a  person;  one  is  amenable  to  the  laws 
of  society,  or  he  is  amenable  to  the  rules  of  the  house  in 
which  he  is  only  an  inmate. 

To  Apologize,  Defend*  Justify*  Exculpate*  Ex- 
cuse* Plead.  We  apolo^ie  for  an  error  by  acknowl- 
edging ourselves  spiilty  of  it;  we  defend  ourselves  against 
a  charge  by  proving  its  fallacy;  we  justify  our  conduct 
against  any  imputation  by  proving  that  it  was  blame- 
less; we  exculpate  ourselves  from  all  blame  by  proving 
that  we  took  no  part  in  the  transaction;  excuse  and 
plea  are  not  grounded  on  any  idea  of  innocence;  a  plea 
IS  frequently  an  idle  or  unfounded  excuse,  a  frivolous 
attempt  to  lessen  displeasure;  we  excuse  ourselves  for 
a  neglect  by  alleging  mdisposition. 


Apparel*  Attire*  Array.  Apparel  is  the  dress  of 
every  one;  attire  is  the  drees  of  the  great;  airay  la  the 
dress  of  particular  persons  on  particular  occasiona. 

Apparent*  Visible*  Clear.  Plain*  Obvious,  Evi- 
dent* Manifest.  That  which  is  simply  an  object  of 
sight  is  visible;  that  which  presents  itself  to  our  view 
in  any  form,  real  or  otherwise,  is  apparent;  the  stars 
themselves  are  visible  to  us;  but  their  sixe  is  apparent; 
what  is  clear  is  to  be  seen  in  all  its  parts  and  in  its  proper 
colors;  what  is  plain  is  seen  by  a  plain  understanding; 
what  is  obvious  presents  itself  readily  to  the  mind  of 
every  one:  what  is  evident  is  sem  forcibly,  and  leaves 
no  hesitation  on  the  mind;  manifest  is  a  greater  degree 
of  the  evident;  it  strikes  on  the  understanding  and 
forces  conviction. 

Applause*  Acclamatton.  These  terms  express  a 
pubfio  demonstration;  the  former  by  means  of  a  noise 
with  the  hands  or  feet;  the  latter  bv  means  of  shouts 
and  cries;  the  former  being  employed  as  a  testimony  of 
approbation;  the  latter  as  a  sanction,  or  an  indication 
of  respect. 

To  Appoint*  Order*  Prescribe*  Ordain.  To  ap- 
point is  either  the  act  of  an  equal  or  superior;  we  appoint 
a  meeting  with  any  one  at  a  giv«i  time  and  place;  a 
king  appoints  his  ministers.  To  order  is  the  act  of 
one  invested  with  a  partial  authority;  a  mastM*  gives 
his  orders  to  his  servant.  To  prescribe  is  the  act  o(  one 
who  is  superior  by  virtue  of  his  knowledge;   a  physician 

f>rescribes  to  his  patient.  To  ordain  is  an  act  emanating 
rom  the  highest  authority;  kings  and  councils  ordain; 
but  their  ordinances  must  be  conformable  to  what  is 
ordained  by  the  Divine  Being. 

To  Apprehend*  Conceive*  Suppose*  Imastn^* 
To  apprehend  is  simply  to  take  an  idea  into  the  mu^d ; 
thus  we  may  apprehend  an^  object  that  we  hear  or  see; 
to  conceive  is  to  form  an  idea  in  the  mind,  as  to  con- 
ceive the  idea  of  doing  anything,  to  conceive  a  d^gn. 
What  one  supposes  mav  admit  of  a  doubt,  it  is   Ire- 

auently  only  conjectural;  what  one  imagines  may  be 
[together  improbable  or  impossible,  and  that  which 
cannot  be  imagined  may  be  too  improbable  to  admit 
of  being  believed. 

Approach*  Access*  Admittance.  Approach  sig- 
nifies the  coming  near  or  toward  an  object,  and  conse- 
quently is  an  unfinished  act,  but  access  and  admittance 
are  finished  acts;  access  is  the  coming  to,  that  is,  as 
close  to  an  object  as  is  needful;  and  admittance  is  the 
coming  into  any  place,  or  into  the  presence  or  society 
of  any  person;  an  approach  may  be  quick  <Mr  slow; 
an  access  easy  or  difficult;  an  admittance  free  or  ex- 
clusive. 

To  Approach*  Approximate.  To  approach  de- 
notes simply  the  moving  of  an  object  toward  another; 
but  to  approximate  denotes  the  gradual  moving  of  two 
objects  toward  each  other. 

To  Argue*  Evince,  Prove.  To  arf^e  is  to  serve  as 
an  indication  amounting  to  probability;  to  evince 
denotes  an  indication  so  clear  as  to  remove  doubt;  to 
prove  marks  an  evidence  so  positive  as  to  produce 
conviction. 

Argument*  Reason*  Proof.  An  argument  serves 
for  d^ense;  a  reason  for  justification;  a  pro<tf  for  con- 
viction. Arguments  are  adduced  in  support  of  an 
hypothesis  or  proposition;  reasons  are  assigned  in 
matters  of  belief  and  practice;  proofs  are  cc^lected  to 
ascertain  a  fact. 

To  Arise,  or  Rise*  Mount,  Ascend*  Climb,  Scale. 
Arise  b  uc|ed  only  in  the  sense  of  simply  getting  up.  but 
rise  is  employed  to  express  a  continued  motion  upward ; 
a  person  arises  from  his  seat  or  his  bed;  a  bird  riaes  in 
the  air;  a  i>erson  mounts  a  hill,  and  ascends  a  moun- 
tain; to  climb  is  to  rise  step  by  step,  bv  clinging  to  a 
certain  body;  to  scale  is  to  rise  by  an  escalade,  or  species 
of  ladder,  employed  in  mounting  the  walls  of  fortified 
towns;  trees  and  mountains  are  climbed;  walls  are 
scaled. 

Arrogance*  Presumption.  Arrogance  is  the  act  of 
the  great;  presumption  that  of  the  Uttle;  the  arrosant 
man  takes  upon  himself  to  be  above  others;  the  pr^ump- 
tuous  man  strives  to  be  on  a  level  with  those  who  are 
above  him. 

Art^  Cunning*  Deceit.  Art  implies  a  disposition  of 
the  mmd  to  use  circumvention  or  artificial  means  to 
attain  an  end;  cunning  mariu  the  disposition  to  practice 
disguise  in  the  prosecution  of  a  plan;  deceit  keads  to 
the  practice  of  dissimulation  and  gross  falsehood,  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  a  desire 

Artist*  Artisan*  Artificer*  Mechanic.  The  artist 
ranks  higher  than  the  artisan;  the  former  requires 
intellectual  refinement,  the  latter  nothing  but  to  \now 
the  common  practice  of  art.  The  sculptor  is  an  artist ; 
the  sign-Miinter  is  an  artisan.  Manufacturers  are  ar- 
tificers.   The  mechanic  is  that  species  of  artisan  who 
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works  at  arts  purely  mechanical.     A  shoemaker  is  a 
mechanie. 

To  Ask,  Iniiiiire,  Questkm*  Inter rosate.  We 
peffonn  all  these  actions  m  order  to  get  iniormation; 
Dot  we  ask  for  general  purposes  of  convenience;  we 
inquire  frcmi  motives  of  curiosity;  we  question  and 
interrosate  from  motives  of  discretion.  Indifferent 
people  ask  of  each  other  whatever  they  wish  to  know; 
■earners  inquire  the  reasons  of  things  which  are  new  to 


them;  masters  Question  their  servants,  or  parents  their 
children,  when  they  wish  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of 
any  eaae;  magistrates  interrogate  criminals  when  they 
are  brought  b«ore  them. 

To  Assemble,  Muster.  Collect.  Assemble  is  said 
of  persons  only;  muster  and  collect  of  persons  or  things. 
To  assemble  \b  to  bring  together  by  a  call  or  invitation ; 
to  master  is  to  bring  together  by  an  act  of  authority, 
or  a  particular  effort,  into  one  point  of  view  at  one  time. 
and  from  one  quarter;  to  collect  is  to  bring  together  at 
different  times,  and  from  different  quarters. 

Assent,  Consent,  Approbation,  Concurrence. 
Assent  respects  matters  of  judgment;  oonsent  respects 
matters  of  conduct.  We  assent  to  what  we  admit  to 
be  true;  we  consent  to  what  we  allow  to  be  done. 
Approbation  is  a  species  of  assent,  concurrence  of  con- 
sent. To  approve  is  not  merely  to  assent  to  a  thing  as 
right,  but  to  determine  upon  it  positively  to  be  so; 
eoDCurrence  is  properly  the  oonsent  of  many.  Assent 
i»  given  by  equals  or  inferiors;  consent  by  superiors; 
approbation  by  equals  or  supmors;  concurrence  by 
equals. 

Association,  Society,  Company,  Partnership. 
Whenever  we  habitually  or  frequently  meet  together  for 
some  common  object,  it  is  an  association.  Whenever 
association  is  used  in  distinction  from  the  others, 
it  denotes  that  which  is  partial  in  its  object  and 
temporary  in  its  duration.  It  is  founded  on  unity  of 
sentiment  as  well  as  unity  of  object;  but  it  is  mostly 
ottorganised,  and  kept  together  only  by  the  spirit  which 
gives  rise  to  it-  A  society  requires  nothing  but  unity 
of  object,  which  is  permanent  in  its  nature;  it  is  well 
organized,  and  commonly  set  on  foot  to  promote  the 
cause  of  humanity,  literature,  or  religion.  Companies 
are  bro«ight  together  for  the  purposes  of  interest,  and 
are  dissolved  when  that  object  ceases  to  exist;  their 
duration  depends  on  the  contingencies  of  profit  and 
loes.  Partnerships  are  altogether  of  an  individual  and 
private  nature.  As  they  are  without  organisation  and 
system,  they  are  more  precarious  than  any  other  asso- 
ciation. Their  duration  depends  not  only  on  the  chances 
of  trade,  but  the  compatibility  of  individuals  to  co- 
operate in  a  close  point  of  union. 

To  Assert,  Maintain,  Vindicate.  We  assert  any- 
thing to  be  true;  we  maintain  it  by  adducing  proofs, 
hms.  or  arguments;  we  vindicate  our  own  conduct  or 
that  of  another  when  it  is  called  in  question. 

Astronomy.  Astrolofn^.  The  astronomer  studies 
the  course  ana  movement  of  the  stars;  the  astrologer 
reasons  on  their  influence. 

Asylum.  Refuge.  Shelter,  Retreat.  An  asylum  is 
chosen  by  him  who  has  no  home;  a  refuge  by  him  who 
is  apprehensive  of  danger;  the  fatigues  and  toils  of  life 
make  us  seek  a  retreat. 

To  Atone  for.  Expiate.  Both  these  terms  express 
a  satisfaction  for  an  offense;  but  atone  is  general; 
expiate  is  particular.  We  may  atone  for  a  fault  by 
any  spe<ne9  of  suffering;  we  expiate  a  crime  only  by 
suffering  a  legal  punishment. 

To  Attack,  Assail,  Assault,  Encounter,  Onset, 
Charse.  To  attack  is  to  make  an  approach  in  order 
to  do  some  violence  to  the  person;  to  assail  or  assault 
is  to  make  a  sudden  and  vehement  attack;  to  encounter 
is  to  meet  the  attack  of  another.  One  assails  by  means 
of  "Ti— il*  weapons;  one  assaults  by  direct  personal 
violence;  onset  is  employed  for  the  commencement  of 
the  battle;  charge  for  an  attack  from  a  particular 
quarter.  ^ 

Attempt,  Trial,  Endeavor,  Effort,  Essay.  To 
attempt  is  to  set  about  a  thinf  with  a  view  of  effecting 
it:  to  try  is  to  set  about  a  thing  with  a  view  of  seeing 
the  result;  an  endeavor  is  a  continued  attempt.  An 
eifort  is  to  an  attempt  as  a  means  to  an  end;  it  is  the 
act  of  calling  forth  those  powers  which  are  required  in 
an  attempt.  An  essay  is  an  imperfect  attempt,  or 
attempt  to  do  something  which  cannot  be  done  without 
difficulty.  It  is  applied  either  to  corporeal  or  intellectual 
matters.  ^ 

To  Attend*  Hearken,  Listen.  To  attend  is  to  have 
the  mind  engaged  on  what  we  hear;  to  hearken  and 
hsteo  are  to  strive  to  hear.  People  attend  when  they 
are  addressed;  they  hearken  to  what  is  said  by  others; 
they  listen  to  what  passes  between  others. 

Attentive,  Cnrenil.    We  are  attentive  in  order  to 


understand  and  improve;  we  are  careful  to  avoid  mis- 
takes. Attention  respects  matters  of  judgment;  care 
relates  to  mechanical  action;  we  listen  attentively;  we 
read  or  write  carefully. 

To  Attr^t,  Allure,  Invite,  Encas««  '^^^  l"  at- 
tractive which  draws  the  thoughts  toward  itself;  that  is 
alluring  which  awakens  desire;  that  is  inviting  which 
offers  nersuasion;  that  is  engaging  which  takes  posses 
sionof  themind. 

To  Aucun  Presage*  Forebode,  Betoken,  Portend. 
Augur  signifies  either  to  serve  or  make  use  of  as  an 
augury;  to  forebode,  and  presage,  is  to  form  a  conclusion 
in  one  s  own  mind;  to  betoken  or  portend  is  to  serve  as 
a  sign.  Persons  or  things  augur;  persons  only  forebode 
or  presage;  thinss  only  betoken  or  portend.  Auguring 
is  a  calculation  of  some  future  event,  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation seems  to  be  as  much  concerned  as  the  understand- 
ing; presagins  is  rather  a  conclusion  or  deduction  of 
what  may  be  from  what  is;  it  lies  in  the  understanding 
more  than  in  the  ima^nation;  foreboding  lies  altogether 
in  the  imagination.  Things  are  said  to  betoken,  which 
present  natural  signs;  those  are  said  to  portend  which 
present  extraordinary  or  supernatural  si^s. 

Auspicious,  Propitious.  Those  things  are  auspi- 
cious which  are  casual,  or  only  indicative  of  good ;  persons 
are  propitious  to  the  wishes  of  others  who  listen  to  their 
requests  and  contribute  to  their  satisfaction. 

Austere,  Rigid,  Severe.  Rigorous,  Stem.  The 
austere  man  mortifies  himself;  the  rigid  man  binds  him- 
self to  a  rule:  the  manners  of  a  man  are  austere  when  he 
refuses  to  take  part  in  any  social  enjoyments;  his  pro- 
bity is  rind,  that  is,  inaccessible  to  the  allurements  of 
gain,  or  tne  urgency  of  necessity.  Severe  is  used  with 
reference  to  conduct:  he  is  severe  in  the  restraints  he 
imposes,  and  the  punishments  he  inflicts;  rigor  is  a 
species  of  great  severity,  namely,  in  the  infliction  of 
punishment.  Sternness  is  a  species  of  severity  more  in 
manner  than  in  direct  action:  a  commander  may  issue 
his  commands  sternly,  or  a  despot  may  issue  his  stem 
decrees. 

Avaricious,  Miserly,  Parsimonious,  Niggardly. 
An  avaricious  man  shows  his  love  of  money  in  nis  ordi- 
nary dealini^s;  but  the  miser  lives  upon  it,  and  suffers 
every  privation  rather  than  part  with  it.  The  avaricious 
man  indulges  his  passion  for  money  by  parsimony,  that 
is,  by  saving  out  of  himself,  or  by  niggardly  ways  in  his 
dealings  with  others. 

To  Awaken,  Excite,  Provoke,  Rouse,  Stir  Up. 
We  awaken  by  a  simple  effort;  we  excite  by  repeated 
efforts  or  forcible  means;  we  provoke  by  words,  looks, 
or  actions.  The  tender  feelings  are  awakened;  affec- 
tions, or  the  passions  in  general,  are  excited;  the  angry 
passions  are  commonly  provoked;  we  are  roused  from 
an  extraordinary  state  by  extraordinary  means;  we  are 
stirred  up  from  an  ordinary  to  an  extraordinary  state. 

Awe,  Reverence,  Dread.  Awe  and  reverence  both 
denote  a  strong  sentiment  of  respect,  mingled  with  some 
emotions  of  fear;  but  the  former  marks  the  much 
stronger  sentiment  of  the  two;  dread  is  an  unmingled 
sentiment  of  fear  for  one's  personal  security. 

Awkward,  Clumsy,  Crooked,  Perverted,  Un- 
toward, Cross.  Awkward  respects  outward  deport- 
ment; clumsy  the  shape  and  make  of  the  object;  a  per- 
son has  an  awkward  ufait;  is  clumsy  in  his  whole  person; 
what  is  crooked  spring  from  a  perverted  judgment; 
what  is  untoward  is  mdependent  of  human  control; 
crossness  is  a  partial  irritation  resulting  from  the  state 
of  the  humors,  physical  and  mental. 

Axiom,  Maxim,  Aphorism,  Apophthegm,  Say- 
ing, Adage,  Proverb,  By-word.  Saw.  The  axiom  is 
a  truth  (^  the  first  value;  a  self-evident  proposition 
which  is  the  basis  of  other  truths.  A  maxim  is  a  truth 
of  the  first  moral  importance  for  all  practical  purposes: 
an  aphorism  is  a  truth  set  apart  for  lU  pointedness  and 
excellence;  apophthegm  is,  in  respect  to  the  ancients, 
what  saying  is  in  regard  to  the  modems;  it  is  a  pointed 
sentiment  pronounced  by  an  individual,  and  adopted  by^ 
others;  aoage  and  proverb  are  vulgar  sayings,  the 
former  among  the  ancients,  the  latter  amon^c  the  mod- 
ems; the  by- word  is  a  casual  saying,  originating  in  some 
local  circumstance;  the  saw,  which  is  a  barbarous  cor- 
ruption of  saying,  is  the  saying  formerly  current  among 
the  ignorant.  ^  . 

To  Babble,  Chatter.  Chat,  Prattle,  Prate.  Bab- 
bling  denotes  rapidity  of  speech,  which  renders  it  umn- 
telligible;  chatter  is  an  imitation  of  the  noise  of  speech 
properly  applied  to  ma^ies  or  parrots,  and  figuratively 
to  a  corresponding  vicious  mode  of  speech  in  human 
beings;  the  winter^  fireside  invites  neighbors  to  assemble 
and  chat  away  many  an  hour  which  might  otherwise 
hang  heavy  on  hand,  or  be  spent  less  inoffensively;  the 
prattling  of  babes  has  an  interest  for  every  feeling  mind, 
but  for  parents  it  is  one  of  their  highest  enjoyments; 
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prating,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  (Consequence  of  ignorance 
and  childish  aasumptton ;  a  prattler  has  all  the  unaffected 
gayety  of  an  uncontaminated  mind;  a  prater  is  forward, 
obtrusive,  and  ridiculous. 

Badly,  111.  These  terms  are  both  employed  to  mod- 
ify the  actions  or  qualities  of  things,  but  Dadly  is  always 
annexed  to  the  action,  and  ill  to  the  quality:  as  to  do 
anything  badly,  the  thing  is  badly  done,  an  ill-judged 
scheme,  an  ill-contrived  measure,  an  ill-disposed  person. 

Band,  Company,  Crew,  Gang.  All  these  terms  de- 
note a  small  association  for  a  particular  object;  a  band 
is  an  association  where  men  are  bound  together  by  some 
strong  obligation,  whether  taken  in  a  good  or  bad  sense, 
as  a  Dand  of  soldiers,  a  band  of  robbers;  a  company 
marks  an  association  for  convenience,  without  any  par- 
ticular obligation,  as  a  company  of  travelers,  a  company 
of  strolling  player^  crew  marks  an  association  ooUeoted 
tofl^hn'  by  some  external  power,  or  by  coincidence  of 
plim  and  motive;  in  the  former  case  it  is  used  for  a 
ship's  crew,  in  the  latter  and  bad  sense  of  the  word  it  is 
employed  for  any  number  of  evil-minded  persons  met 
together  from  different  quarters,  and  co-operating  for 
•ome  bad  purpose;  gang  is  used  in  a  bad  sense  for  an 
association  of  thieves,  murderers,  and  depredators  in 
genwal,  or  in  a  technical  sense  for  those  who  work 
together. 

To  Banish,  Exile,  Expel.  Banishment  follows  from 
a  decree  of  justice;  exile  either  by  the  necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances or  an  order  of  authority;  banishment  is  a 
disgraceful  punishment  inflicted  by  tribunals  upon  de- 
linquents; exile  is  a  disgrace  incurred  without  diishonor; 
exile  removes  us  from  our  country;  banishment  drives 
us  from  it  ignominiously. 

Bare,  Scanty,  Destitute.  Bare  respects  what  serves 
for  ourselves;  scanty  that  which  is  provided  by  others. 
A  subsistence  is  bare;  a  supply  is  scanty;  destitute  is 
said  generally  of  whatever  one  wants.  One  is  destitute 
ot  friends,  of  resources,  or  of  comforts. 

To  Be,  Exist,  Subsist.  We  say  of  qualities,  of 
forms,  of  actions,  of  arrangement,  of  movemwit.  and  of 
every  different  relation,  whether  real,  ideal,  or  qualifi- 
cative,  that  they  are;  we  say  of  matter,  of  spirit,  of 
body,  and  of  all  substances,  that  they  exist.  Man  is 
man.  and  will  be  man  under  all  circumstances  and 
changes  of  life:  he  exists  under  every  known  climate 
and  variety  of  neat  or  cold  in  the  atmosphere.  Every- 
thing which  subsists  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
chances  and  changes  of  life. 

To  Be,  Become,  Grow.  Be  is  positive;  become  is 
relative;  a  person  b  what  he  is  without  reiputl  to  what 
he  was;   he  becomes  that  which  he  was  not  before;   to 

ow  is  to  become  bv  a  gradual  process;  a  man  may 
_jcome  a  good  man  from  a  vicious  one.  in  consequence 
of  a  sudden  action  on  hb  mind;  but  he  grows  in  wLsd<mi 
and  virtue  by  means  of  an  increase  in  knowledge  and 
experience. 

To  Bear,  Yield.  Bear  conveys  the  idea  of  creating 
within  itself;  yield,  that  of  giving  from  itself.  Animals 
bear  their  young;  inanimate  objects  yield' their  produce. 

To  Beat,  Defeat,  Overpower,  Bout,  Overthrow. 
A  general  is  beaten  in  important  engagements:  he  is  de- 
feated and  may  be  routed  in  partialattacks;  he  is  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  overthrown  in  set  enfpgements. 

Beautiful,  Fine,  Handsome,  Pretty.  When  taken 
in  relation  to  persons,  a  woman  is  beautiful  who,  in  fea- 
ture and  complexion,  oossesses  a  grand  assemblage  of 
graces;  a  woman  is  fine  who,  with  a  striking  figure, 
unites  shape  and  symmetry;  a  woman  is  handsome  who 
has  good  features;  and  pretty  if  with  symmetry  of  fea- 
ture oe  united  delicacy.  Beautiful,  fine,  and  pretty  are 
applied  indifferently  to  works  of  nature  and  art;  hand- 
some mostly  to  those  of  art  onlV;  a  beautiful  picture, 
a  fine  drawing,  a  pretty  cap.  and  handsome  furni- 
ture. 

Becoming,  Comely,  Graceful.  Becoming  respects 
the  decorations  of  the  person,  and  the  exterior  deport- 
ment; comely  respects  natural  embellishments;  grace- 
ful, natural  or  artificial  accomplishments;  manner  is 
becoming;  figure  is  comely;  air,  figure  or  attitude  is 
graceful. 

To  Bes,  Desire.  To  beg  marks  the  wish;  to  desire, 
the  will  and  determination.  Beg  is  the  act  of  an  infe- 
rior, or  one  in  a  subordinate  condition ;  desire  is  the  act 
of  a  superior;  we  beg  a  thing  as  a  favor;  we  desire  it 
as  a  right. 

To  Bes,  Beseech,  Solicit,  Entreat,  Supplicate, 
Implore,  Crave.  To  bcjs  denotes  a  state  of  want;  to 
beseech,  entreat,  and  solicit,  a  state  of  urgent  nec^ity; 
supplicate,  and  implore,  a  state  of  abject  distress;  crave, 
the  lowest  state  of  physical  want.  One  begs  with  im- 
portunity; beseeches  with  earnestness;  entreats  by  the 
force  of  reasoning  and  strong  representation ;  one  solicits 
by  virtue  of  one's  interest;    supplicates  by  an  humble 
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address:  implores  by  every  mark  of  dejection  and 
humiliation. 

To  Besin,  Commence,  Enter  Upon.  To  befpn 
respects  the  order  of  time;  to  commence,  the  exertion 
of  setting  about  a  thing.  Begin  is  opposed  to  eod; 
commwice  to  complete;  a  person  begins  a  thing  with  a 
view  of  ending  it;  he  conunences  a  thing  with  a  view 
of  completing  it;  to  enter  upon  denotes  that  of  first 
doing  what  has  not  been  tried  before. 

Belief,  Credit,  Trust,  Faith.  Belief  and  credit  are 
particular  actions  or  sentiments;  trust  and  faith  are 
permanent  dispositions  of  the  mind.  Things  are  en- 
titled to  our  belief:  persons  are  entitled  to  our  credit; 
but  people  repose  a  trust  in  others;  or  have  a  futh  in 
others.  Bella  is  pur^y  speculative;  and  trust  and 
faith  are  operative:  the  former  operates  on  the  mind; 
the  latter  on  the  outward  conduct.  Trust  in  God  serves 
to  dispel  idl  anxious  concern  about  the  future 

Beneficent,  Bountiful  or  Bounteous,  Bfnnlflceiit« 
Generous,  Liberal.  The  sincere  weU-wisho*  to  fel- 
low-creatures is  ben^cent  according  to  his  nxeans; 
he  is  bountiful  in  providing  for  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  others;  he  is  munificent  in  dispensing  favors; 
he  is  generous  m  imparting  his  property;  he  is  lib«^  in 
all  he  does.  Beneficence  and  bounty  are  charaeteristics 
of  the  Deity  as  well  as  of  his  creatures. 

Benevolence,  Benlsnlty,  Humanity.  Ktaidiftess, 
Tenderness.  Benevolence  lies  in  the  will;  benignity 
in  the  disposition  or  frame  of  mind;  humanity  lies  in  Uie 
heart;  kindness  and  tenderness  in  the  i^ections;  benev- 
olence indicates  a  general  good-will  to  all  mankind; 
benignity,  particular  goodness  or  kindness  of  dispositiao ; 
humanity  is  a  general  tone  oi  feeling;  kindness  and  ten- 
derness are  particular  modes  of  feeung. 

To  Bereave,  Deprive,  Strip.  To  bereave  exprcsees 
more  than  deprive,  out  lees  than  strip,  which  denotes  a 
total  and  violent  bereavement;  one  is  bereaved  of  chil- 
dren, deprived  of  pleasures,  and  stripped  of  pn>paty: 
we  are  bereaved  of  that  on  which  we  set  most  value; 
the  act  of  bereaving  does  violence  to  oUr  inclination: 
we  are  deprived  of  the  ordinary  comforts  and  conven- 
iences of  life;  they  cease  to  be  ours;  we  are  stripped  of 
the  things  which  we  most  want;  we  are  ther^y  ren- 
dered, as  it  were,  naked. 

Besides,  Except.  Besides  (v.  moreover),  which  is 
here  taken  as  a  preposition,  expresses  the  idea  of  addi- 
tion; except  exprmses  that  of  exclusion.  There  were 
manv  there  besides  ourselves;  no  one  except  ourselves 
will  be  admitted. 

Bishopric,  DIoeese.  Both  these  words  describe 
the  extent  of  an  episcopal  jurisdiction;  the  first  with 
relation  to  the  person  who  officiates,  the  second  with 
relation  to  the  charge.  There  may,  thtfefore,  be  a 
bishopric  either  where  there  are  many  dioceses  or  no 
diocese;  but  according  to  the  import  <x  the  term,  there 
is  properly  no  diocese  where  there  is  no  bishopric. 

To  Blame,  Censure,  Condemn,  Reprove,  B«* 
proach.  Upbraid.  To  blame  b  simply  to  ascribe  a  fault 
to:  to  censure  b  to  express  disapprobation:  the  former 
is  less  personal  than  the  latter.  The  thing  more  than 
the  pwson  b  blamed;  the  pwson  more  than  the  thins  is 
censured.  A  person  may  be  blamed  for  hb  good  nature, 
and  censured  for  hb  negUgMioe;  that  which  b  con- 
donned  is  of  a  more  swious  nature,  and  produces  a 
stronger  and  more  unfavorable  expression  of  displeasure 
or  disapprobation,  than  that  which  b  blamed;  reprove 
is  even  more  personal  than  censure.  A  reproof  iMases 
from  one  individual  to  anotheiN  or  to  a  certun  number 
of  individuals;  reproaching  and  upbraiding  are  as  much 
the  acts  of  individuals  as  reproving,  but  the  former  de- 
note the  expression  of  personal  feelings,  and  may  be  just 
or  unjust;  the  lattw  is  presumed  to  be  divested  of  all 
personal  feelings. 

Blemish,  Stalzu  Spot,  Speck,  Flaw,  Defect,  Fault. 
Whatever  takes  off  from  the  seemtiness  of  appearance  is 
a  blemish.  In  works  of  art  the  slightest  dimness  of  color. 
or  want  of  proportion,  b  a  blemish.  A  stain  or  spot 
sufficiently  characterises  itself,  as  that  which  b  super- 
fluous and  out  of  its  place;  a  speck  b  a  small  spot ;  and 
a  flaw,  which  is  confined  to  hard  substances,  mostlv  oon- 
sists  of  a  faulty  indenture  on  the  outer  surface.  A  blem- 
ish tambhes;  a  stain  spoib;  a  spot,  speck,  or  Aaw 
disfigures;  defect  consbts  in  the  want  of  some  specific 
propriety  in  an  object;  fault  conveys  the  idea  not  only 
of  something  wrong^  but  also  of  its  nrtation  to  the  author. 
There  b  a  blembh  m  fine  china;  a  defect  in  the  springs 
of  a  clock;  and  a  fault  in  the  contrivance. 

To  Blot  Out,  Expunge,  Rase  or  Erase,  Efface* 
Cancel,  Obliterate.  Letters  are  blotted  out.  so  that 
they  cannot  be  seen  again;  they  are  expunged,  so  as  to 
signify  that  they  cannot  stand  for  anjrthini^;  the^  are 
erased,  so  that  the  space  mavbereocoupied  with  writing: 
efface  does  not  designate  either  the  manner  or  the  object: 
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inicriptions  on  stone  may  be  effaced,  which  are  rubbed 
off  so  as  not  to  be  visible;  cancel  is  principally  confined 
to  written  or  printed  chuacters;  they  are  cancelled  by 
striking  through  them  with  the  pen;  letters  are  oblit- 
erated which  are  in  uiy  way  made  illegible. 

Boldf  Fearless,  Intrepid,  Undaunted.  Boldness 
is  a  positive  characteristic  of  the  spirit;  fearlessness  is 
a  negative  state  of  the  mind,  that  is,  simply  an  absence 
of  fear.  A  person  may  be  bold  through  fearlessness, 
but  he  may  be  fearless  without  being  bold:  he  may  be 
fesrlesB  whve  then  is  no  apprehension  of  danger  or 
no  cause  for  apprehension,  but  ne  is  bold  only  when  he 
is  conscious  or  apprehensive  of  danger,  and  prepared 
to  encounter  it.  A  man  is  intrepid  who  has  no  fear 
where  the  most  fearless  might  tremble;  he  is  undaunted 
whose  spirit  is  unabated  by  that  which  would  make  the 
stoutest  heart  yield. 

Booty,  Spoil,  Prey.  Booty  and  spoil  are  used  as 
military  terms  in  attacks  on  an  enemy,  prey  in  cases  of 
psrticuJar  violence.  The  soldier  gets  his  boot^;  the 
combatant  his  spoils;  the  carnivorous  animal  his  prey. 
Booty  respects  what  is  of  personal  sovice  to  the  captor; 
spoils  what«ver  serves  to  designate  his  triumph;  prey 
includes  whatever  gratifies  the  appetite  and  is  to  be 


To  Bounds  Limit,  Confine,  Circumscribe.  Re- 
strict. Bound  apphes  to  the  natural  or  political  divi- 
sions of  the  earth:  countries  are  bounded  by  mountidns 
and  seas;  Umit  applies  to  any  artificial  boundary:  as 
landmarks  in  fields  serve  to  show  the  limits  of  one  man's 
ground  from  another.  To  confine  is  to  bring  the  limits 
dose  together;  to  part  off  one  space  alMoTutely  from 
another:  in  this  manner  we  confine  a  garden  by  means 
of  walls.  To  circumscribe  is  literally  to  surround;  in 
this  manner  a  circle  may  circumscribe  a  square;  to  re- 
strict is  to  exwcise  a  strong  degree  of  control;  a  person 
ii  restricted  by  his  physician  to  a  certain  portion  of  food 
in  a  day. 

Boundless,  Unbounded,  Unlimited,  Infinite, 
The  ocean  is  a  boundless  object  so  long  as  no  bounds  to 
it  have  been  discovered;  oieeires  are  often  unbounded 
whidx  ought  always  to  be  bounded;  power  is  sometimes 
unlimited  which  would  be  bettw  limited;  nothing;  is 
infinite  but  that  Being  from  whom  all  finite  bttngs 
proceed - 

Brave,  Gallant,  Gallantry  is  extraordinary  bravery 
or  bravery  on  extraordinary  occasions:  the  brave  man 
goes  willin^v  where  he  is  commanded;  the  gallant  man 
le&ds  on  with  vigor  to  the  attack.  Bravery  is  common 
to  vast  numbwv  and  whole  nations;  gallantry  is  peculiar 
to  individuals  or  particular  bodies. 

Bravery,  Courage,  Valor,  Bravery  lies  in  the 
hlood;  eourase  Ues  in  the  mind:  the  latter  depends  on 
the  reason,  the  formw  on  the  physical  temperament: 
the  first  is  a  spcjcies  of  instinct;  the  second  is  a  virtue: 
a  man  is  brave  in  proportion  as  he  is  without  thought; 
he  has  courage  in  proportion  as  he  reasons  or  reflects. 
Valor  is  a  higner  qtiality  than  either  bravery  or  courage, 
sad  seems  to  partake  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  both; 
it  combines  the  fire  of  bravery  with  the  determination 
and  firmness  of  courage. 

Breach,  Break,  Gap,  Chasm.  A  breach  and  a  gap 
are  the  consequmce  of  a  violent  removal,  which  destroys 
the  connection;  a  break  and  a  chasm  may  arise  from 
the  alienee  of  that  which  would  form  a  connection.  A 
breach  in  a  wall  is  made  by  means  of  cannon;  gaps  in 
fences  are  commonly  the  effect  of  some  violent  effort 
to  oass  through;  a  break  b  made  in  a  page  of  printing 
by  leaving  off  in  the  middle  of  a  line;  a  chasm  is  left  in 
writing  wncn  any  words  in  the  sentence  are  omitted. 

To  Break,  Bruise,  Squeese,  Pound,  Crush. 
Break  always  implies  the  separation  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  body;  bruise  denotes  simply  the  destroying 
the  continuity  of  the  parts.  Hard  brittle  substances, 
as  j^ass,  are  broken;  soft  pulpy  substances,  as  flesh  or 
fruits, are  bruised^  squeeie  is  used  for  soft  substances  or 
a  gentle  compression.  To  pound  is  properly  to  bruise 
in  a  mortar,  so  as  to  produce  a  separation  of  parts;  to 
onsb  is  the  most  violent  and  destructive  of  all  opera- 
tions, which  amounts  to  the  total  dispersion  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  body. 

To  Break,  Bursty  Crack,  Split,  To  break  does 
not  specify  any  particular  manner  or  form  of  action; 
what  is  broken  may  be  broken  in  two  or  more  pieces, 
broken  short  or  lengthwise,  and  the  like:  to  burst  is  to 
break  suddenly  and  with  violence,  frequently  also  with 
noise.  To  erack  and  split  are  modes  of  breaking  length- 
wise: the  former  in  application  to  hard  or  brittle  objects, 
as  clay,  or  the  things  made  of  clay;  the  latter  in  appli- 
catioo  to  wood,  or  that  which  is  made  of  wood. 

Breesej  Gale,  Blast,  Gust,  Storm,  Tempest, 
BurMcane.  A  breese  is  gentle;  a  gale  is  brisk,  but 
steady:   we  have  breeses  in  a  calm  sununer's  day;   the 


mariner  has  favorable  gales,  which  keep  the  sails  on  the 
stretch.  A  blast  is  impetuous:  the  exhalations  of  a 
trumpet,  the  breath  of  oellows,  are  blasts.  A  gust  is 
sudden  and  vehement;  storm,  tempest,  and  hurricane 
include  other  particulars  besides  wind.  A  storm  throws 
the  whole  atmosphere  into  commotion;  it  is  a  war  of 
the  elements,  in  which  wind,  rain,  hail,  and  the  like, 
conspire  to  disturb  the  heavens.  Tempest  is  a  species 
of  storm  which  has  also  thunder  uid  lightning  to  add  to 
the  confusion.  Hurricane  is  a  species  of  storm  which 
exceeds  all  the  rest  in  violence  and  duration. 

Brightness,  Luster,  Splendor,  Brilliancy.  Bright- 
ness and  luster  are  applied  properly  to  natural  ligbts; 
splendor  and  brilliancy  have  been  more  commonly 
apphed  to  that  which  is  artificial  or  unusual:  there 
is  always  more  or  less  brightness  in  the  sim  or  moon; 
there  is  an  occasional  luster  in  all  the  heavenly  bodies 
when  they  shine  in  their  unclouded  brightness;  there 
is  splendor  in  the  eruptions  of  flame  from  a  volcano  or 
an  immense  conflagration;  there  is  brilliancy  in  a  col- 
lection of  diamonds. 

To  Bring,  Fetch,  Carry.  To  bring  is  simply  to 
take  with  one's  self  from  the  place  where  one  is;  to 
fetch  is  to  go  first  to  a  place  and  then  bring  a  thing;  to 
fetch,  therefore,  is  a  species  of  bringing:  whatever  is 
near  at  hand  is  brought;  whatever  is  at  a  distance  must 
be  fetched;  to  carry  respects  always  a  motion  directly 
from  the  place  or  at  a  distance  from  the  place;  he  carries 
a  parcel  from  home. 

Bulky,  Massive.  Whatever  is  bulky  has  a  promi- 
nence ot  figure;  what  is  massive  has  compactness  of 
matter. 

Burial,  Interment,  Sepulture.  We  bury  in  order 
to  conceal;  interment  ana  sepulture  are  accompanied 
with  r^igious  ceremonies.  Bury  is  confined  to  no  object 
or  place;  interment  may  be  used  when  a  body  is  depos- 
ited in  a  vault;  sepulture  is  an  abstract  term  confined  to 
particular  cases,  as  in  speaking  of  the  rites  and  privileges 
of  sepulture. 

Business,  Occupation,  Employment,  Engage- 
ment, Avocation,  Vocation.  Business  occupies  all 
a  person's  thoughts  as  well  as  his  time  and  poweraj 
occupation  and  employment  occupy  onl^  his  time  •and 
strength:  the  first  is  mostly  regular,  it  is  the  obiect  of 
our  choice;  the  second  is  casual,  it  depends  on  the  will 
of  another.  Engagement  is  a  partial  anploymmit. 
avocation  a  particular  engagement;  vocation  is  applied 
to  one's  regular  work;  and  avocation  to  the  occupation 
or  pleasures  that  call  one  away  from  the  regular  routine 
of  work.  . 

Business,  Trade,  Profession,  Art.  Buying  and 
selling  of  merchandise  is  inseparable  from  trade;  but 
the  exercise  of  one's  knowledge  and  experience  for  pur^ 
poses  of  gain  constitutes  a  business;  when  learning  or 
particular  skill  is  required,  it  is  a  profession;  and  when 
there  is  a  peculiar  exercise  of  art,  it  is  an  art. 

Bustle,  Tumult,  Uproar.  Bustle  has  most  of  hurry 
in  it;  tumult  most  of  disorder  and  confusion;  uproar 
most  of  noise:  the  hurried  movements  of  one,  or  many, 
cause  a  bustle;  the  disorderly  struggles  of  many  consti- 
tute a  tumult;  the  loud  elevation  of  many  opposing 
voices  produces  an  uproar;  uproar  is  the  consequence 
either  of  general  anger  or  mirth. 

To  Buy,  Purchase,  Bargain,  Cheapen.  Buy  may 
always  be  substituted  for  purchase  without  improprietv; 
but  purchase  would  be  sometimes  ridiculous  m  the 
familiar  application  of  buv:  the  necessaries  of  life  are 
bought;  luxuries  are  purehased;  to  cheapen  is  not  only 
to  lower  the  price  asked,  but  to  deal  in  such  things  as 
are  cheap. 

Calamity,  Disaster,  MIsfortime,  Mischance, 
Mishap.  A  calamity  is  a  great  disaster  or  misfortune; 
a  misfortune  a  great  mischance  or  mishap;  whatever  is 
attended  with  destruction  is  a  calamity;  whatever 
occasions  mischief  to  the  person,  defeats  or  interrupts 
plans,  is  a  disaster;  whatever  is  accompanied  with  a  loss 
of  property,  or  the  deprivation  of  health,  is  a  misfortune; 
whatever  diminishes  the  beauty  or  utility  of  objects  is 
a  mischance  or  mishap. 

To  Calculate,  Beckon,  Compute,  Count.  To 
calculate  denotes  any  numerical  operation  m  fseneral. 
but  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  abstract  science  of 
figures:  the  astronomer  calculates  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  the  mathematician  makes  algebraic 
calculations:  to  reckon  is  to  enumerate  and  set  down 
things  in  detail;  reckoning  is  applicable  to  the  ordinary 
business  of  life:  tradesmen  keep  their  accounts  by 
reckoning;  children  learn  to  reckon  by  various  simple 
processes.  Calculation  is  therefore  the  science,  reckonmg 
the  practical  art  of  enumerating.  To  compute  is  to 
come  at  the  result  by  calcuUtion;  we  count  one  by  one; 
we  count  the  minutes.  ,^  ,      , 

Calendar,  Almanac,  Ephemeris,    The  calendar 
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is  a  book  which  regiBtera  events  under  every  month; 
the  almanac  is  a  book  which  registers  times,  or  the  divis- 
ions of  the  year;  and  an  ephemeris  is  a  book  which 
remsters  the  planetary  movements  every  day. 

To  Call,  Cry,  Bxclaim«  Call  is  used  on  all  ordinary 
occasions  in  order  to  draw  a  person  to  a  spot,  or  for  any 
other  ptirpose,  when  one  wishes  to  be  heara;  to  cry  is  to 
call  loudly  on  particular  occasions:  a  call  draws  attention; 
a  cry  awakens  alarm.  To  exclaim  is  the  expression  of 
aome  particular  feeUng. 

To  Call,  Invito*  Bid,  Summon.  In  the  act  of 
caUing,  any  sounds  may  be  used;  we  may  call  by  simply 
raising  the  voice:  inviting  may  be  a  mrect  or  indirect 
act;  we  may  invite  by  looks  or  signs  as  well  as  by  words, 
by  writing  as  wel(  as  by  speaking.  To  bid  and  summon 
require  the  express  use  of  words;  the  former  is  always 
directly  addressed  to  the  person,  the  lattw  may  be  con- 
veyed by  an  indirect  channel.  To  summon  is  an  act  of 
authority,  as  to  summon  witnesses. 

Calm,  Composed,  Collected.  These  terms  agree 
in  expressing  a  state;  but  calm  respects  the  state  of  the 
■feelings,  composed  the  state  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings. 
mnd  oollectea  the  state  of  the  thoughts  more  particu- 
larly. Calmness  is  peculiarly  requisite  in  seasons  of 
distress,  and  amidst  scenes  of  horror:  composiu^,  in 
mommts  of  trial,  disorder,  and  tumult:  coUectedness 
in  mommts  of  danger. 

Calm,  Placid,  Serene.  Calm  and  serene  are  ap- 
plied to  the  elements;  placid  only  to  the  mind.  Calm- 
ness respects  only  the  state  of  the  winds,  serenity  that 
of  the  air  and  hoavens;  the  weather  is  calm  when  it  is 
free  from  agitation:  it  is  serene  when  free  from  noise 
and  vapor.  Calm  respects  the  total  absence  of  all  per- 
turbation; placid  the  ease  and  contentment  of  the 
mind;  serene,  clearness  and  composure  of  the  mind. 
We  speak  of  a  calm  state  of  mind,  and  of  a  serene  temper. 

Can,  May.  Can  denotes  possibility,  may  liberty 
and  probabiuty:  he  who  has  sound  limbs  can  walk; 
but  he  may  not  walk  in  places  which  are  prohibited. 

Candid,  Open,  Sincere.  Candor  obliges  us  to 
acknowled^  even  that  which  may  make  against  our- 
selves; it  IS  disinterested:  openness  impels  us  to  utter 
whatever  passes  in  the  mind;  it  is  unguarded :  sincerity 
prevents  us  from  speaking  what  we  do  not  think;  it  is 
positive. 

Capacity,  Capaciousness.  Capacity  is  an  indefi- 
nite term  designating  the  property  of  being  fit  to  hold 
or  receive,  as  applied  to  bodies  generally;  but  capa- 
ciousness denotes  a  fullness  of  this  property  as  belonging 
to  a  particuUu*  object  in  a  great  degree.  Measuring  the 
capacity  of  vessels  belongs  to  the  science  of  mensu- 
ration: the  capaciousness  of  a  room  is  to  be  observed 
by  the  eye. 

Captious,  Cross.  Peevish,  Petulant,  Fretful. 
Captious  marks  a  readiness  to  be  offended ;  cross  indicates 
a  readiness  to  offend  or  come  across  the  wishes  of  others: 
peevish  expresses  a  strong  degree  of  crossness;  fretful 
a  complaining  impatience;  petulant  a  quick  or  sudden 
impatience.  Captiousness  is  the  consequence  of  mis- 
placed pride;  crossness  of  ill-humor;  peevishness  and 
fretfulness  of  a  painful  irritability;  petulance  is  either 
the  result  of  a  naturally  hasty  temper  or  of  a  sudden 
irritability. 

Capture,  Seizure,  Prise.  A  capture  is  made  by  force 
of  arms;  a  seizure  by  direct  and  personal  force;  prize 
relates  only  to  the  thing  taken,  and  its  value  to  the 
captor. 

Care,  Solicitude,  Anxiety.  Care  is  the  most 
indefinite  of  the  three;  it  may  be  accompanied  with 
pain  or  not,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  object  or  the 
intensity  of  the  application:  solicitude  and  anxiety  are 
accompanied  with  a  positive  degree  of  pain,  the  latter 
still  more  than  the  former.  Care  may  be  exercised  with 
or  without  feeling;  solicitude  has  desire,  mixed  with  fear; 
anxiety  has  distress  for  the  present,  mixed  with  fear  for 
the  future. 

Care,  Charge,  Management.  Care  will  include 
both  charge  and  management;  but,  in  the  strict  sense, 
it  comprehends  personal  labor:  charge  involves  respon- 
sibility; management  includes  regulation  and  order.  A 
gardens  has  the  care  of  a  garden ;  a  nurse  has  the  charge 
of  children;  a  steward  has  the  management  of  a  farm. 

Careful,  Cautious,  Provident.  Careful,  or  full  of 
care,  that  is,  having  care,  is  the  general  term;  to  be 
cautious  is  to  be  earful  in  guarding  a^nst  danger; 
to  be  provident  is  to  be  careful  in  preventing  straits  and 
difficulties.  The  term  earful  is  applied  for  the  most 
part  to  present  matters,  but  provident  onlv  to  that 
which  is  future.  One  is  careful  of  his  money,  but  provi- 
dent toward  a  time  of  need. 

Camase,  Slaughter*  Massacre,  Bntehery.  Car- 
nage  respects  the  number  of  dead  bodies  made;  it  is 
ibe  oonaequeooe  of  any  impetuous  attack  from  a  power- 


ful enemy;  slaughter  respects  the  act  of  taking  away 
life,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  agent:  massacre  and 
butchery  respect  the  circumstances  of  the  objects  who 
are  the  sufferers  of  the  action;  the  latter  three  are  said 
of  human  beings  only;  defenseless  women  and  children 
are  commonlyoutchered  bv  the  savage  furies  who  are 
most  active  in  this  work  of  blood. 

Carriage,  Gait,  Walk.    Carriage  is  here  the  moet 

Kmeral  term;  it  respects  the  manner  of  carryin|K  the 
>dy,  whethcnr  in  a  state  of  motion  or  rest;  gait  la  the 
mode  of  carrying  the  limbs  and  body  whenever  we  move: 
walk  is  the  manner  of  carrying  the  body  when  we  move 
forward  to  walk. 

Case,  Cause.  The  case  is  matter  of  fact;  the  cause 
is  matter  of  question;  a  case  involves  circumstances  and 
consequences;  a  cause  involves  reasons  and  argumenu; 
a  case  is  something  to  be  learned;  a  cause  is  something 
to  be  decided. 

Cast,  Turn,  Description.  Cast,  as  applicable  to 
persons,  respects  that  which  they  are  made  by  circum- 
stances; turn  that  which  they  are  by  themselves:  thua 
there  are  religious  casts  in  India,  that  is,  men  cast  in  a 
certain  form  of  religion;  and  men  of  a  particular  moral 
cast,  that  is,  such  as  are  cast  in  a  particular  mold  as 
respects  their  thinking  and  acting:  so  in  like  manner 
men  of  a  particular  turn;  that  is,  as  respects  their 
inclinations  and  tastes;  the  description  is  that  by  which 
a  man  is  described  or  made  known  to  others. 

Cause,  Reason,  Motive.  Cause  respects  the  ord**- 
and  connection  of  things;  reason  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  mind;  motives  the  movements  of  the 
mind  and  bo<ly.  Cause  is  said  of  all  inanimate  objects; 
reason  and  motive  of  rational  agents:  whatever  happens 
in  the  world  happens  from  some  cause  mediate  or  imme- 
diate; the  primary  or  first  cause  of  all  is  God:  what* 
ever  opinions  men  hold,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  assign 
a  substantial  reason  for  them;  and  for  whatever  they 
do,  they  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  motive.  As  the  cause 
gives  birth  to  the  effect,  so  does  the  reason  give  birth 
to  the  conclusion,  and  the  motive  gives  birth  to  the 
action. 

To  Cause,  Occasion,  Create.  What  is  caused 
seems  to  fbllow  naturally;  what  is  ocxsasioned  follows 
incidentally,  or  what  occasions  may  be  incidental,  but 
necessary:  what  is  created  receives  its  existence  arbi- 
trarily. A  wound  causes  pain;  accidents  occasion 
delay;   busy  bodies  create  mischicn. 

Cautious,  Warjr,  Circumspect.  We  must  be 
cautious  on  all  occasions  where  there  b  danger,  but  we 
must  be  wary  where  there  is  great  danger.  A  trades- 
man must  be  cautious  in  his  dealings  with  all  men.  but 
he  must  be  wary  when  he  has  to  deal  with  desij(ning 
men;  circumspect  is  used  in  reference  to  matters  of 
theory  or  contemplation,  when  the  mind  is  principally 
employed;  a  man  must  be  circumspect  when  he  tran»- 
acts  business  of  particular  importance  and  delicacy. 

To  Cease,  Leave  OfT,  Discontinue.  Cease  is  used 
either  for  particular  actions  or  general  habits;  leave  off 
more  usually  and  properly  for  particular  actions;  dis- 
continue for  general  nabits.  A  restless  spoiled  child 
never  ceases  crying  until  it  has  obtained  what  it  wants; 
it  is  a  mark  of  impatienee  not  to  cease  lamenting  when 
one  is  in  pain.  A  laborer  leaves  off  his  work  at  any  given 
hour.  A  dedicate  person  discontinues  his  visiu  when 
they  are  found  not  to  be  agreeable. 

To  Celebrate.  Commemorate.  Evenrthing  is  cele- 
brated which  is  distinguished  by  any  marks  of  attention, 
without  regard  to  the  time  of  the  event,  whether  present 
or  past;  but  nothing  is  commemorated  but  what  haa 
been  past. 

Celestial,  Heavenly.  Celestial  is  applied  mostly  in 
the  natural  sense  of  the  heavens;  heavenly  is  employed 
more  commonly  in  a  spiritual  sense.  Hence,  we  speak 
of  the  celestial  globe  as  distinguished  from  the  terrestrial: 
and  of  the  celestial  bodies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ot 
the  heavenly  habitation,  of  heavenly  joys  or  bliss,  of 
heavenly  spirits,  and  the  like. 

To  Censure,  Carp,  Cavil.  To  censure  respecte  posi- 
tive errors;  to  carp  and  cavil  have  regard  to  what  ia 
trivial  or  imaginary:  the  former  is  employed  for  errors 
in  persons^  the  latter  for  supposed  defects  in  things. 
Carping  uid  caviling  are  resorted  to  only  to  indulge  ul- 
nature  or  self-oon(wit:  party  poUticians  carp  at  the 
measures  of  administration;  infidels  cavil  at  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  because  they  are  determined  to 
disbelieve. 

Certain,  Sure,  Secure.  Certain  and  sure  have  re- 
gard to  a  person's  convictions;  secure  to  his  interests  or 
condition:  one  is  certain  from  actual  knowledge  or  from 
a  belief  in  others ;  one  b  sure  from  a  reliance  upon  others ; 
one  is  secure  when  free  from  danger.  We  can  be  certain 
of  nothing  future  but  death;  we  may  be  sure  that  God. 
wiU  fulfill  His  promises  in  His  own  way;  we  may  be 
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seeure  ac»in9t  any  Wma  or  miaohieC  if  we  tue  proper  pre- 
eaoikxia. 
Cessatkm*  Stop,  Best*  Intermission.      To 


respects  the  oourse  of  things;  whatever  does  not  go  on 
has  ceased;,  things  cease  of  themselves:  stop  respects 
some  extaioal  action  or  influence:  nothing  stops  but 
what  is  supposed  to  be  stopped  or  hindered  by  another; 
rest  is  a  species  oi  cessation  that  regards  labor  or  exertion ; 
whatever  does  not  move  or  exert  itself  is  at  rest:  inter- 
miseioQ  is  a  species  of  cemation  only  for  a  time  or  at  cer- 
tain intervals.  That  which  ceases  or  stops  is  supposed 
to  be  at  an  md;  rest  or  intermission  supposes  a  rmiewal. 

Chance*  Fortune*  Fate.  Chance  appBee  to  all 
thines,  personal  or  otherwise;  fortune  and  fate  are 
mostly  said  of  that  which  is  personaL  Chance  neither 
forms,  orders,  nor  designs:  neither  knowledge  nor  in- 
tention is  attributed  to  it;  its  events  are  uncertain  and 
variable:  fortune  forms  plans  and  designs,  but  without 
choice;  we  attribute  to  it  an  intention  without  disoem- 
maxl ;  it  is  said  to  be  blind :  fate  forms  plans  and  chains 
of  causes ;  intention,  knowledge,  and  power  are  attributed 
to  it;    its  views  are  fixed,  its  results  decisive. 

Chance*  Hasard.  Both  these  terms  are  employed 
to  mark  the  course  of  future  events,  which  is  not  discern- 
ible by  the  human  eye.  With  the  Deity  there  is  neither 
chance  nor  hasard;  His  plans  are  the  result  of  omnis- 
cienoe:  but  the  designs  and  actions  of  men  are  all  de- 
pendent on  chance  or  hazard.  Chance  may  be  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  more  commonly  the  former:  hazard  is 
alwayv  unfavorable;    it  is  properly  a  species  of  chance. 

To  Change*  Exchange*  Barter*  Substitute.  To 
change  in  respect  to  persons  is  to  take  one  for  another, 
without  regard  to  whether  they  are  alike  or  different,  as 
a  long  changes  his  ministers;  any  person  may  change 
his  servants:  to  exchange  is  to  take  one  person  in  return 
for  anoth^  who  is  in  like  condition,  as  prisoners  are  ex- 
etttoged  in  time  of  war.  in  respect  to  things,  to  change 
is  to  take  anything  new  or  fresh,  whether  alike  or  differ- 
ent. Clothes  may  be  changed;  to  exchange  is  to  take 
one  thing  for  another,  that  is.  either  of  the  same  kind  or 
equivalent  in  value,  as  to  exchange  one  commodity  for 
another.  To  change  may  often  be  the  result  of  caprice, 
but  to  exchange  is  always  an  act  either  of  discretion  or 
neeeesity.  To  barter  is  the  giving  of  any  commodity  for 
other  commodities.  To  substitute  b  to  put  one  person 
in  the  place  of  another  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any  serv- 
ice or  filling  anv  o£Bce,  as  to  substitute  one  for  another 
who  has  be^i  drawn  for  the  miUtia. 

Change*  Variation*  Vicissitude.  Change  consists 
simply  in  ceasing  to  be  the  same:  variation  consists  in 
being  different  at  different  times;  vicissitude  in  being 
alternately  or  reciprocally  different  and  the  same. 

Character*  Letter.  Character  is  any  written  or 
ptinted  mark  that  serves  to  designate  something;  a  letter 
u  a  ^Mcies  of  character  which  is  the  constituent  part  of  a 
word. 

Character*  Beputatlon.  Character  lies  in  the  man; 
it  is  the  mark  of  what  he  is:  it  shows  itself  on  all  occa- 
sioiis:  reputation  depends  upon  others;  it  is  what  they 
think  of  him. 

To  Chasten*  To  Chastise.  Chasten  has  most  re- 
gard to  the  end,  chastise  to  the  means;  the  former  is  an 
act  of  the  Deity,  the  latter  a  human  action :  God  chastens 
His  faithful  people,  to  cleanse  than  from  their  trans- 
gressions; parents  chastise  their  children,  to  prevent  the 
repetition  of  faults. 

To  Cheat*  Defraud,  Trick.  One  cheats  by  direct 
and  gross  falsehood  or  artifice;  one  defrauds  by  a  settled 
plan  or  contrivance;    one  tricks  by  a  sudden  invention. 

To  Check.  Chide,  Beprlmand*  Beprove*  Beliuke. 
A  person  is  checked  that  he  may  not  continue  to  do  what 
is  offenmve;  he  is  chidden  for  what  he  has  done,  that  he 
may  not  repeat  it:  People  are  checked  by  actions  and 
looks,  as  wmI  as  words;  they  are  chidden  by  words  only: 
a  person  may  chide  or  reprimand  in  anger,  he  reprovns 
ami  rebukes  with  coolness:  great  offenses  call  forth 
ehidings;  omissions  or  mistakes  occasion  or  require  a 
reprimand:  irregularities  of  conduct  give  rise  to  reproof ; 
and  improprieties  of  behavior  demand  rebuke. 

To  Check*  Stop.  Check  signifies  to  impede  the 
eourse  of  a  body  in  motion,  that  is.  to  cause  it  to  move 
slowly;  to  stop  (v.  ^asatiou),  is  to  cause  it  not  to  move 
at  aU. 

To  Cheer*  Encourage*  Comfort.  To  cheer  regards 
the  spirits;  to  encourage  the  resolution :  the  sad  reouire 
to  be  cheered;  the  timid  to  be  encouraged.  To  cheer 
and  comfort  have  both  regard  to  the  spirits,  but  the 
latter  differs  in  degree  and  manner:  to  cheer  expresses 
more  than  to  comfort;  the  former  signifying  to  produce 
a  lively  sentiment,  the  latter  to  lessen  or  remove  a  painful  i 
one:  we  are  cheered  in  the  moments  of  despondency, 
whether  from  real  or  imaginary  causes;  we  are  com- 
forted in  the  hour  of  distress. 


Chief*  Principal*  Ifaln.  Chief  respects  order  and 
rank;  principal  has  reguxl  to  importance  and  respecta- 
bility; main  to  degree  or  quantity.     We  speak  of  a  chief 

I  cln-k:  a  commander-in-chief;  the  chief  person  in  a  city: 
but  the  principal  |>eople  in  a  oity^  the  principal  circum- 
stances in  a  narrative,  and  the  mam  object. 

I  Chief,*  Leader*  Chieftain,  Head.  Chief  respects 
precedency  in  civil  matters;   leader  rmcards  the  direction 

I  of  enterprises:  chieftain  is  a  species  of  leader;  and  head 

I  is  the  superior  in  general  concerns. 

I      To  Choose*  Prefer.    To  choose  is  to  take  one  thing 

I  from  among  others;  to  prefer  is  to  take  one  thing  before 
or  rather  than  another. 

To  Choose,  Pick,  Select.  We  may  choose  whatever 
comes  in  our  way  without  regard  to  the  number  of  the 
objects  to  be  chosen  from,  but  we  pick  or  select  out  of  a 
number  only;  as  to  pick  or  select  books  from  a  Ubrary: 
we  may  pick  one  or  many  out  of  a  number,  but  we  mostly 
select  a  number.  We  select  with  even  greater  care  than 
we  pick. 

Circuit,  Tour,  Bound.  A  circuit  is  made  for  a  specif- 
ic end  of  a  serious  kind;  a  tour  is  always  made  for  pleas- 
ure; a  round,  like  a  circuit,  is  employed  in  matters  of 
busmess,  but  of  a  more  familiar  and  ordinary  kind. 

To  Circumscribe,  Inclose.  The  extent  of  any  place 
is  drawn  out  to  the  eye  by  a  circumscription;  its  extent 
is  limited  to  a  given  point  by  an  inclosure.  A  garden  is 
circumscribed  by  any  ditch,  line,  or  posts,  that  serve  as 
its  boundaries;    it  is  inclosed  by  wall  or  fence. 

Circumstance,  Situation.  Circumstance  is  to 
situation  as  a  part  to  a  whole;  many  circumstances  con- 
stitute a  situation:  a  situation  is  an  aggregate  of  cir- 
cumstances. A  person  is  said  to  be  in  circumstances  of 
affluence  who  has  an  abundance  of  everything  essential 
for  his  comfort;  he  is  in  an  easy  situation  when  nothing 
exists  to  create  uneasiness. 

Circumstance,  Incident,  Fact,  Incident  is  whit 
happens;  fact  is  what  is  done;  circumstance  is  not  only 
what  happens  and  is  done,  but  whatever  is  or  belongs  to 
a  thing.  To  everything  are  annexed  circumstances, 
either  of  time,  place,  age,  color,  or  other  collateral  ap- 
pendages, which  change  its  nature.  Everything  that 
moves  and  operates  is  exposed  to  incidents;  effects  are 
produced,  results  follow,  and  changes  are  brought  about; 
these  are  incidents:  whatever  moves  and  operates,  does, 
and  what  it  produces  is  done  or  is  the  fact. 

Circumstantial,  Particular.  Minute.  Circum- 
stantial expresses  less  than  particular,  and  that  less  than 
minute.  A  circumstantial  account  contains  all  leading 
events;  a  particular  account  includes  every  event  and 
movement,  however  trivial:  a  minute  account  omits 
nothing  as  to  person,  time,  place,  figure,  form,  and  every 
other  trivial  circumstance  connected  with  the  events. 

To  Cite,  Quote.  To  cite  is  employed  for  persons  or 
things;  to  quote  for  things  only;  authors  are  cited, 
passages  from  their  works  are  quoted:  we  cite  only  bv 
authority;  we  quote  for  general  purposes  of  conveni- 
ence. 

Civil*  Polite.  These  two  epithets  are  employed  to 
denote  different  modes  of  acting  in  social  intercourse: 
polite  expresses  more  than  civil;  it  is  possible  to  be  civil 
without  being  polite.  Civility  is  contented  with  pleasing 
when  the  occasion  offers:  politeness  seeks  the  oppor- 
tunity to  please;  it  prevents  the  necessity  of  asking  by 
anticipating  the  wishes;  it  is  full  of  delicate  attentions, 
and  is  an  active  benevolence  in  the  minor  concerns  of 
life. 

Civil*  Obliging*  Complaisant.  Civil  applies  to 
words  or  manner  as  well  as  to  the  action ;  obliging  to  the 
action  only.  As  civil  is  indefinite  in  its  meaning,  so  it  is 
indiscriminate  in  its  application ;  obliging,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  confined  to  what  passes  between  particular  per- 
sons or  under  particular  circumstances.  Civil  and  oblig- 
ing both  imply  a  desire  to  do  a  kindness;  complaisant 
signifies  the  desire  of  receiving  pleasure,  which  is  a  refined 
mode  of  doing  a  kindness. 

Clandestine,  Secret.  To  do  a  thing  clandestinely 
is  to  elude  observation;  to  do  a  thing  secretly  is  to  do  it 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  one:  what  is  clandestine 
is  unallowed,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  case  with  what 
is  secret.  ^      .  ,        , 

To  Clasp,  Hug,  Embrace.    To  clasp  makes  the  act 

I  of  enclosing  another  in  one's  arms  when  it  is  performed 
with  the  warmth  of  true  affection ;  hug  is  a  ludicrous  sort 

I  of  clasping,  which  is  the  consequence  of  ignorance  or  ex- 
travagant feeUng;  embrace  is  simply  a  mode  of  ordinary 

i  salutation.  ,^ 

I  To  Class,  Arrange,  Bange.  The  general  Qualities 
and  attributes  of  things  are  to  be  considered  in  classinf;: 

j  their  fitness  to  stand  by  each  other  must  be  considered  in 

I  arranging;    their  capacity  for  forming  a  line  is  the  only 

j  thing  to  be  attendea  to  in  ranging.     Classification  serves 

i  the  purposes  either  of  public  policy  or  science;  arranging 
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is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  the  individual  himaelf; 
ranginK  is  a  matter  of  convenience  for  others. 

Cleant  Cleanly.  Pure.  Clean  expreBaee  a  freedom 
from  dirt  or  soil;  cleanly  the  disposition  or  habit  of  being 
clean.  A  pmon  who  keeps  himself  clean  is  cleMily. 
Pure  is  used  in  a  moral  sense;  the  heart  should  be 
pure. 

Clear*  Lncidt  Brlsht*  Vivid.  A  mere  freedom  from 
stain  or<dullness  constitutes  the  clearness;  the  return  of 
lightf  and  consequent  removal  of  darkness,  constitutes 
lucidity;  brightness  supposes  a  certain  strength  of  light: 
vividness  a  freshness  combined  with  the  strength,  and 
even  a  degree  of  brilliancy. 

Clearly*  Distinctly.  That  is  seen  clearly  of  which 
one  has  a  clear  view  independent  of  anything  else;  that 
is  seen  distinctly  which  is  seen  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  objects.  We  see  the  moon  clearly  whenever  it 
shines;  out  we  eannot  see  the  spots  in  the  moon  dis- 
tinctly without  the  help  of  glasses. 

Clearness*  Perspicuity.  These  epithets  denote 
qualities  equally  reqmsite  to  render  a  discourse  intelligi- 
ble. Clearness  respects  our  ideas,  and  springs  from  the 
distinction  of  the  things  thonselves  that  are  discussed: 
perspicuity  respects  the  noode  of  expressing  the  ideas, 
and  springs  from  the  good  qualities  of  style. 

Clever*  Skillful.  Expert*  Dexterous*  Adroit. 
Cleverness  is  mental  power  employed  in  the  ordinary 
concertM  of  life:  a  person  is  clever  m  business.  Skill  is 
both  a  m«ital  and  corporeal  power,  exerted  in  mechani- 
cal operations  and  practical  sciences:  a  phs^cian,  a 
lawyer,  and  an  artist,  is  skillful:  one  may  have  a  skill  in 
divmation.  or  a  skill  in  painting.  Expertness  and  dex- 
terity require  more  corporeal  than  mental  power  exerted 
in  mmor  arts  and  amusements:  one  is  expert  at  throw- 
ing Uie  quoit;   dexterous  in  the  management  of  horses. 

Cloister*  Convent*  Monastery.  The  proper  idea  of 
cloister  is  that  of  seclusion;  the  proper  idea  of  convent 
is  that  of  community;  the  proper -idea  of  a  monastery  is 
that  of  solitude.  One  is  shut  up  in  a  cloister,  put  into  a 
oonvent,  and  retires  to  a  monastery.  Whoever  wishes  to 
take  an  absolute  leave  of  the  world  shuts  himself  4ip  in  a 
cloister;  whoever  wishes  to  attach  himself  to  a  communi- 
ty that  has  renounced  all  commerce  with  the  world  goes 
into  a  oonvent;  whoever  wishes  to  shun  all  human  inter- 
course retires  to  a  monastery.  In  the  cloister  our  liberty 
is  sacrificed;  in  the  convent  our  worldly  habits  are  re- 
nounosd.  and  those  of  a  regular  religious  community 
being  adopted,  we  submit  to  the  yoke  of  established 
orders:  in  a  monastery  we  impose  a  sort  of  voluntary 
exile  upon  ourselves;  we  live  with  the  view  of  living  only 

Close*  Near*  NU|h.  Close  is  more  definite  than  near, 
houses  stand  close  to  each  other  which  are  almost  joined ; 
men  stand  close  when  they  touch  each  other;  objects  are 
near  which  are  within  sight;  persons  are  near  each  other 
whoi  they  can  converse  together.  Near  and  nigh,  which 
are  but  variations  of  each  other  in  etymology,  admit  of 
little  or  no  difference  in  their  use. 

To  Close*  Shut.    To  close  signifies  simply  to  put  close 
together;   shut  to  stop  or  prevent  admittance;   closing  is 
therefore  a  partial  shutting,  and  shutting  a  complete  clos- 
ing. 
^To  Close,  Conclude,  Finish.    We  may  close  at  any 

Eoint  by  simply  ceasing  to  have  any  more  to  do  with  it ; 
ut  we  conclude  in  a  definite  and  positive  manner.  To 
conclude  is  to  bring  to  an  end  by  determination ;  to  finish 
is  to  bring  to  an  end  bv  completion :  what  is  settled  by 
arrangement  and  deliberation  is  properly  concluded; 
what  IS  begun  on  a  certain  plan  is  said  to  be  finished. 

Coarse*  Bough*  Rude.  In  the  proper  sense  coarse 
r^ers  to  the  composition  and  materials  of  bodies,  as 
coarse  bread,  coarse  meat,  coarse  cloth;  rough  respects 
the  surface  of  bodies,  as  rough  wood  and  rough  skin; 
rude  respects  the  make  or  fashion  of  things,  as  a  rude 
bark,  a  rude  utensil.  Coarse  is  opposed  to  fine,  rough  to 
smooth,  rude  to  polished. 

Cogent^  Forcible*  Strong.  Cogency  applies  to  rea- 
sons individually  considered :  force  and  stren^h  to  modes 
of  reasoning  or  expression:  cogent  reasons  impel  to  de- 
cisive conduct;  strong  conviction  is  produced  by  forcible 
reasoning  conveyed  in  strong  languai^e. 

Colleague*  Partner.  Colleague  is  more  noble  than 
partner:  men  in  the  highest  offices  are  colleagues;  trades- 
men, mechanics,  and  subordinate  persons,  are  partners: 
every  Roman  Consul  had  a  colleague;  every  workman 
has  commonly  a  partner.  Colleague  is  used  for  com- 
munity of  office;  partnw  for  community  oi  interest. 

Colorable,  Specious*  Ostensible*  Plausible*  Fea- 
sible. The  first  three  of  these  words  are  figures  of  speech 
drawn  from  what  naturally  pleases  the  eye;  plausible  is 
drawn  from  what  pleases  the  ear;  feasible  takes  its  sig- 
nification from  what  meets  the  judgment  or  conviction. 
What  is  colorable  has  an  aspect  or  face  upon  it  that  lulls 


suspicion  and  affords  satisfaction;  what  is  specious  has 
a  fair  outside  when  contrasted  with  that  which  it  may 
possibly  conceal;  what  is  ostensible  is  that  which  pre- 
sents such  an  appearance  as  may  serve  for  an  indication 
of  something  real. 

To  Combat*  Oppose.  A  person's  positions  are  com- 
bated, his  interests  or  his  measures  are  opposed. 

To  Come*  Arrive.  Persons  or  things  come;  persons 
only,  or  what  is  personified,  arrive.  To  come  specifies 
neither  time  nor  manner:  arrival  is  employed  with  re- 
gard to  some  particular  period  or  circumstances. 

Comfort,  Pleasure.  The  grand  feature  in  comfort  is 
substantiahty;  in  that  of  pleasure  is  warmth.  Pleasure 
is  quickly  succeeded  by  pain:  it  is  the  lot  ot  humanity 
that  to  every  pleasure  there  should  be  an  alloy:  comfort 
is  that  j;>ortion  of  pleasure  which  seems  to  lie  exempt 
from  this  disadvantage;  it  is  the  most  durable  sort  of 
pleasure'.  Comfort  must  be  sought  for  at  home;  pleasure 
IS  pursued  abroad. 

Command*  Order,  Injunction.  Precept.  A  com- 
mand is  an  exercise  of  power  or  authority;  it  is  impera- 
tive and  must  be  obeved:  an  order  serves  to  direct;  it  is 
instructive  and  must  be  executed.  A  sovereign  issues  his 
commands:  orders  may  be  given  by  a  subordinate  or  by 
a  body;  as  orders  of  a  court.  Order  is  applied  to  the 
common  concerns  of  life;  injunction  and  precept  to  the 
moral  conduct  or  duties  of  men.  Injunction  imposes  a 
duty  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which  enjoins:  the  pre- 
cept lays  down  or  teaches  such  duties  as  already  exist. 

To  Commission,  Authorise^  Empower.  We  com- 
mission in  matters  whoe  our  own  wiU  and  convenience 
are  concerned;  we  authorize  in  matters  where  our  per- 
sonal authority  is  requisite;  and  we  empower  in  matters 
where  the  authority  of  the  law  is  required. 

Commodious,  Convenient.  Conmiodious  is  mostly 
applied  to  that  which  contributes  to  the  bodily  ease 
and  comfort ;  convenient  to  whatever  suits  the  purpoeee  of 
men  in  their  vuious  transactions. 

Commonly,  Generally*  Frequently,  Usually. 
What  is  commonly  done  is  an  action  common  to  all ; 
what  is  generally  done  is  the  action  of  the  greatest  part; 
what  is  frequently  done  is  either  the  action  of  many,  or 
an  action  many  times  repeated  by  the  same  person; 
what  is  usually  done  is  done  regularly  by  one  or  many. 

To  Communicate*  impart.  A  thing  may  be  com- 
municated directly  or  indirectly,  and  to  any  number  of 
persons;  as  to  communicate  mtelligence  by  signal  or 
otherwise.  Impart  b  a  direct  action  that  passes  between 
individuals;    as  to  impart  instruction. 

Communion*  Ccm verse..  Both  these  terms  imply 
a  communication  between  minds;  but  the  former  may 
take  place  without  corporeal  agency,  the  latter  never 
does;  spirits  hold  communion  with  each  other;  people 
hold  converse. 

Comparison^  Contrast.  Likeness  in  the  quality 
and  difference  m  the  degree  are  requisite  for  a  com- 
parison; likeness  in  the  degree  and  opposition  in  the 
quality  are  requisite  for  a  contrast. 

Compatible*  Consistent.  Compatibility  has  prin^ 
cipally  a  reference  to  plans  and  measures;  consistency 
to  character,  conduct,  and  station.  Everything  is  com- 
patible with  a  plan  which  does  not  interrupt  its  prose- 
cution; everything  is  consistent  with  a  person's  station 
by  which  it  is  neither  d^paded  nor  rievated. 

To  Compel*  Force*  Oblige*  Necessitate.  To  com- 
pel denotes  rather  moral  than  physical  force:  bat  to 
force  is  properly  applied  to  the  use  of  physical  force  or 
a  violent  degree  ot  moral  force.  A  man  may  be  cotn- 
pelled  to  walk  if  he  have  no  means  of  riding;  he  may 
DC  forced  to  go  at  the  will  of  another;  oblige  expreaeea 
onlv  an  indirect  influence,  which  may  .be  resisted  or 
yielded  at  discretion;  we  are  comp<»led  to  do  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  our  will  and  our  fadings;  that 
which  one  is  obliged  to  do  may  have  the  assent  of  the 
judgment  if  not  of  the  will;  we  are  necessitated  by 
circumstances,  or  b^  anything  which  puts  it  out  of  our 
power  to  do  otherwise. 

Compensation,  Amends*  Satisfaction.  Recom- 
pense, Remuneration*  Requital*  Reward.  A  com- 
pensation is  a  return  for  a  loss  or  damage  sustained; 
amends  is  a  return  for  anything  that  is  faulty  in  our- 
selves or  toward  others;  satisfaction  is  that  which 
satisfies  the  individual  requiring  it  —  it  is  given  for 
personal  injuries;  a  recompense  is  a  voluntary  return 
(or  a  voluntary  service;  it  is  made  from  a  genertma 
feeling;  remuneration  is  estimated  rather  acoordini^  to 
I  the  condition  of  the  person  and  the  dignity  of  the  acrv- 
;  ice,  than  its  positive  worth.  Authors  often  receive  a 
remuneration  for  their  works  according  to  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  previously  acquired,  and  not  according 
!  to  the  real  merit  of  the  work.  A  rewud  conveya  no 
I  idea  of  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  person  ****'Ting 
I  it;    whoever  rewards  acts  optionally.     When    evil    ia 
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returned  for  good,  that  is  a  bad  requital,  and,  as  a  proof 
of  inpmtitude,  wounds  the  feelings. 

Competent,  fitted,  QMalUled.  Competency  mostly 
respecte  the  mmtal  endowments  and  attainments;  fit- 
new,  the  disposition  and  character;  qualification,  the 
aitifiasd  acquirements  or  natural  qualities. 

To  Complain,  Lament.  Begret.  Complaint  marks 
moat  of  dissatisfaction:  lamentation  most  of  grief; 
regret  most  of  pain;  comolaint  is  expressed  verballv; 
lam«oti^ion  either  by  words  or  signs;  regret  may  be 
felt  without  being  expressed.  Complaint  is  made  of 
persooal  grievances:  uunoitation  and  regret  may  be 
made  on  aceount  of  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  We 
isnmplmiw  <^  our  ill  health,  of  our  inconveniences,  or  of 
troublesome  circumstances;  we  lament  our  inability 
to  serve  another;  we  regret  the  absence  of  one  whom 
we  kyve. 

Complaint,  Accusation.  A  complaint  is  mostly 
made  in  matters  that  personally  affect  the  complainant ; 
an  aeemation  is  made  of  matters  in  general,  but  es- 
pecially those  of  a  moral  nature.  A  complaint  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining;  redress;  an  accusation  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  a  fact  or  bringing  to  pun- 


Complaisance,  Deference,  Condescension.  Com- 
plaisance  signifies  the  act  of  complying  with,  or  pleasing 
others;  deference  marks  the  inclination  to  defer,  or 
acquieoce  in  the  sentiments  of  another  in  preference  to 
one's  own ;  condescension  marks  the  act  of  condescend- 
ing from  one's  own  heif ht  to  yield  to  the  satisfaction 
of  others,  rather  than  rigorously  to  exact  one's  rights. 
The  necessities  and  the  allurements  of  society  and  of 
inUmaey.  lead  to  complaisance:  it  makes  sacrifices  to 
the  wiabes.  tastes,  and  personal  leelinn  of  others.  Com- 
plaisance 18  the  act  of  an  equal;  deference  that  of  an 
mferior;   condescension  that  of  a  superior. 

Complete,  Perfect,  Finished.  That  is  complete 
which  has  no  deficiency;  that  is  perfect  which  has  posi- 
tive exoellenoe;  and  that  is  finished  which  has  no  omis- 
skm  in  it. 

To  Complete,  Finish,  Terminate.  The  character- 
istie  idea  oi  completing  is  that  of  making  a  thing  alto- 
gether what  it  ought  to  be;  that  of  finishing,  the  doing 
sU  that  is  intended  to  be  done  toward  a  thing;  and  that 
of  terminating,  simply  putting  an  end  to  a  thing. 

To  Comply,  Conform,  Yield,  Submit.  Compli- 
ance is  an  act  of  the  inclination:  conformity  an  act  of 
the  jndgnoent;  compliance  is  altogether  optional;  we 
eflmply  with  a  thing  or  not.  at  pleasure;  conformity  is 
binoing  on  the  conscience;  it  relates  to  matters  in  which 
thefe  ii  a  Hght  and  a  wrong;  to  ^eld  is  to  give  way  to 
another,  either  with  one's  will,  judgment,  or  outward 
eonduet;  submission  is  the  ^ving  up  of  one's  Self 
altogether;  it  is  the  substitution  of  another's  will  for 
one's  own. 

Compliant,  Yielding,  Submissive.  A  compliant 
person  may  want  command  of  feeling;  a  yielding  person 
may  want  fixedness  of  principle;  a  submissive  pwson 
mar  want  resolution;  a  too  compliant  disposition  will 
be  impoeed  upon  by  the  selfish  and  unreasonable;  a  too 
srietding  disposition  is  most  unfit  for  commanding;  a  too 
subaiiasrve  disposition  exposes  a  pwson  to  the  exactions 
of  tyranny. 

To  Compose,  Settle.  We  compose  that  which  has 
been  djsjointed  and  separated,  by  oringing  it  together 
again ;  we  settle  that  which  has  been  disturbed  and  put 
in  nK>tion,  by  making  it  rest. 

Composed,  Sedate.  Composed  is  opposite  to  ruffled 
or  humed.  and  is  a  temporary  state;  sedate  is  opposed 
to  buoyant  or  volatile,  and  is  a  permanent  habit  of  the 
mind  or  body. 

To  Compound,  Compose.  Compound  is  used  in  the 
physical  sense  only;  compose  in  the  proper  or  the  moral 
sense.  A  medicine  is  compounded  of  many  ingredients; 
society  is  composed  of  various  classes. 

Comprehensive,  Extensive.  Comprehensive  re- 
speeta  quantity;  extensive  resards  space.  A  compre- 
neosive  view  ol  a  subject  includes  all  branches  of  it; 
an  extensive  view  of  a  subject  enters  into  minute  details; 
the  comprehensive  is  associated  with  the  concise;  the 
extensive  with  the  diffuse. 

To  Comprise,  Comprehend,  Embrace.  Contain, 
Inclnde.  A  library  comprises  a  variety  of  books;  the 
whole  is  comprised  within  a  small  compass;  laws  com- 
prehend a  number  of  cases;  a  discourse  embraces  a 
variety  of  topics:  a  society  contains  very  many  indi- 
vidnab;  it  includes  none  but  of  a  certain  class;  or  it 
indodes  some  of  every  class. 

Tto  Conceal,  Dissemble^  Dligulse.  To  conceal  is 
simply  to  abstain  from  makmg  known  what  we  wish  to 
keep  secret;  to  dissemble  and  disguise  signify  to  conceal, 
by  assuming  some  false  appearance.  We  conceal  facts; 
wt  dissemble  feelings;   we  disguise  sentiments. 


To  Conceal,  Hide,  Secrete.  Concealing  has  simply 
the  idea  of  not  letting  come  to  observation;  niding.  that 
of  putting  under  oovot;  secreting,  that  of  setting  at  a 
distance  or  in  unfrequented  places. 

Concealment,  Secrecy.  Concealment  has  to  do 
with'  what  concerns  others;  secrecy  with  that  which 
concerns  ourselves.  What  is  concealed  is  kept  from 
the  observation  of  others;  what  is  secret  is  known  only 
to  ourselves. 

Conceit,  Fancy.  Conceit  applies  only  to  internal 
objects:  it  is  mental  in  the  operation  and  the  result: 
it  IS  a  species  of  invention ;  fancy  is  applied  to  external 
objects,  or  whatever  acts  on  the  senses.  Nervous  people 
are  subject  to  strange  conceits;  timid  people  fancy  they 
hear  sounds  or  see  objects  in  the  dark,  which  awaken 
terror. 

To  Conceive,  Understand,  Comprehend.  Con- 
ception is  the  simplest  operation  of  the  three:  when  we 
conceive  we  may  have  But  one  idea;  when  we  under- 
stand or  comprehend  we  have  all  the  ideas  which  the 
subject  is  capable  of  presenting.  The  builder  conceives 
plans,  the  scholar  understanos  languai^es,  the  meta- 
physician attempts  to  explain  many  things  which  are 
not  to  be  comprehended. 

Conception,  Notion.  Conception  is  the  mind's  own 
work,  what  it  pictures  to  itself  from  the  exercise  of  its 
own  powers;  notion  is  the  representation  of  objects  as 
they  are  drawn  from  obso^ation.  Conceptions  are  the 
fruit  of  the  understanding  and  imagination;  notions 
are  the  result  of  experience  and  information. 

To  Concert,  Contrive^  Manase.  There  is  a  secret 
understanding  in  concerting:  invention  in  contriving; 
execution  in  maniying.  Measures  '  are  concerted; 
schemes  are  oontriveo;  affairs  are  managed. 

To  Conciliate,  Reconcile.  The  conciliator  gets  the 
go9d-will  and  i^ections  for  himself;  the  reconciler 
unites  the  affections  oi  two  persons  to  each  other. 

Conclusion,  Inference,  Deduction.  Conclusions 
are  drawn  from  real  facts;  inferences  are  drawn  from 
the  appearances  of  things;  deductions  only  from  argu- 
ments or  assertions.  Conclusions  are  practical;  infer- 
ences ratiooinative;  deductions  are  final. 

Conclusive,  Decisive,  Convincing.  Conclusive  ap- 
plies either  to  practical  or  argumentative  matters; 
decisive  to  what  is  practical  only;  convincing  to  what 
is  argumentative  only.  It  is  necessary  to  be  conclusive 
when  we  deliberate,  and  decisive  when  we  command; 
an  argument  is  convincing,  a  chain  of  reasoning  con- 
clusive. 

Concord,  Harmony.  Concord  is  generally  empk>yed 
for  the  union  of  wills  and  affections;  harmony  respects 
the  aptitude  of  minds  to  coalesce.  Harmony  may  be 
used  m  the  sense  of  adaptation  to  things  generally. 

Condition,  Station.  Condition  has  most  relation  to 
circumstances,  education,  birth,  and  the  like:  station 
refers  rather  to  the  rank,  occupation,  or  mode  of  life 
which  is  marked  out. 

To  Conduce,  Contribute.  To  conduce  signifies  to 
serve  tlw  full  purpose;  to  contribute  signifies  only  to 
serve  a  secondary  purpose.  Exercise  conduces  to  the 
health;   it  contributes  to  give  vigor  to  the  frame. 

To  C<mduct,  Manage,  Direct.  Conducting  requires 
most  wisdom  and  knowledge:  managing  most  action; 
direction  most  authority.  A  lawyer  conducts  the  cause 
intrusted  to  him;  a  steward  manages  the  mercantile 
concerns  for  his  employer;  a  superintendent  directs  the 
movements  of  all  the  subordinate  agents. 

Confederate,  Accomplice.     A  confederate  is  a  part- 
ner in  a  plot  or  secret  association;    an  accomplice  is  a 
;  partner  in  some  active  violation  of  the  laws. 

To  Confer,  Bestow.    Conferring  is  an  act  of  author- 
'  ity:    bestowing  that  of  charity  or  generosity.     Princes 
and  men  in  power  confer;    people  m  a  private  station 
;  bestow. 

I      To  Confide,  Trust.    Confidence  is  an  extraordinary 
trust,  but  trust  is  always  ordinary  unless  the  term  be 
!  otherwise  qualified.     Confidence   involves   communica- 
tion of  a  man's  mind  to  another,  but  trust  is  confined 
to  matters  of  action. 

Confident,  Do|cmatlcal,  Positive.  Confidence  im- 
plies a  general  reUance  on  one's  abilities  in  whatever  we 
undertake;  dogmatism  implies  a  reliance  on  the  truth 
of  our  opinions;  positivity  a  reliance  on  the  truth  of  our 
assertions.  A  confident  man  is  always  ready  to  act, 
as  he  is  sure  of  succeeding;  a  dogmatic  man  is  always 
ready  to  speak,  as  he  is  sure  of  being  heard;  a  positive 
man  is  determined  to  maintain  what  he  has  asserted, 
as  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  made  no  mistake. 

To  Confirm,  to  Corroborate.  What  confirms 
serves  to  confirm  the  mind;  what  corroborates  gives 
weight  to  the  thing.  An  opinion  or  a  story  is  confirmed; 
an  evidence  or  the  representation  of  a  person  is  corrobo- 
rated. 
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To  Confirm*  Establish.  To  confirm  ia  applied  to 
what  is  partial,  if  not  temporary;  to  eetabliBn  to  that 
which  is  permanent  and  ol  imix>rtance:  as  to  confirm 
a  report,  to  establish  a  reputation,  to  confirm  a  treaty 
or  aUiance,  to  establish  a  trade  or  a  government. 

Conformable,  Agreeable,  Suitable.  Conformable 
is  employed  for  matters  of  obligation;  agreeable  for 
matters  of  choice:  suitable  for  matters  of  propriety 
and  discretion.  What  is  conformable  accords  with  some 
prescribed  form  or  given  rule  of  others;  what  is  agree- 
able accords  with  the  feelings,  tempers,  or  judgmenU 
of  ourselves  or  others;  what  is  suitable  accords  with 
outward  circumstances. 

To  Confound,  to  Confuse.  A  person  confounds 
one  thmg  with  another:  objects  become  confused,  or 
a  person  confuses  himself.  It  is  a  common  error  among 
ignorant  people  to  confound  names,  and  among  chiU 
oren  to  have  their  ideas  confused  on  commencing  a 
new  study. 

To  Confront,  Face.  Confront  implies  to  set  face  to 
face;  and  face  signifies  to  set  the  face  toward  any  object. 
Witnesses  are  confronted;  a  person  faces  danger. 

Confusion,  Disorder.  Confusion  supposes  the  ab- 
sence of  all  order;  disorder  the  derangement  of  order 
where  it  exists,  or  is  supposed  to  exist. 

To  Confute,  Refute,  Disprove,  Oppugn.  To  con- 
fute respects  what  is  argumentative;  refute  what  is 
practical  and  personal;  disprove  whatevw  is  represented 
or  related:  oppugn  what  is  held  or  maintained.  An 
argument  is  confuted  by  proving  its  fallacy;  a  charge 
is  refuted  by  proving  the  innocence  of  the  party  charged ; 
an  assertion  is  disproved  by  proving  that  it  is  incorrect ; 
a  doctrine  is  oppugned  by  a  course  of  reasoning. 

To  Connect,  Combine,  Unite.  What  is  connected 
and  combined  remains  distinct,  but  what  is  united  loses 
all  individuality.  Things  the  most  dissimilar  may  be 
connected  or  combined;  things  of  the  same  kind  only 
can  be  united.  Houses  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
common  passage:  the  armies  of  two  nations  are  com- 
bined ;   two  armies  of  the  same  nation  are  united. 

Connection,  Belatlon.  Families  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  the  ties  of  blood  or  marriage;  persons  are 
connected  with  each  other  in  the  way  of  trade  or  busi- 
ness; objects  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  each  other, 
as  persons  stand  in  the  relation  of  giver  and  receiver, 
or  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

Conque ro r.  VIcto  r.  A  conqueror  is  always  supposed 
to  add  something  to  his  possessions;  a  victor  gains 
nothing  but  the  superiority.  Those  who  take  possession 
of  other  men's  lands  by  force  of  arms  make  a  conquest; 
those  who  excel  in  any  trial  of  skill  are  the  victors. 

To  Consent,  Permit,  Allow.  As  the  act  of  an  equal 
we  consent  to  that  in  which  we  have  a  conrmion  interest 
with  others:  we  permit  or  allow  what  is  for  the  accom- 
moclation  ot  others;  we  allow  by  abstaining  to  oppose; 
we  permit  by  a  direct  expression  of  our  will;  contracts 
are  formed  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  who  are  inter- 
ested; the  proprietor  of  an  estate  permits  his  friends 
to  sport  on  his  grounds;  he  allows  of  a  passage  through 
his  premises;  a  parent  consents  to  the  establishment  of 
his  children;  he  permits  them  to  read  certain  books; 
he  allows  them  to  converse  with  him  familiarly. 

Consequence.  Effect.  Result,  Issue,  Event.  A 
consequence  is  that  which  follows  of  itself,  without  any 
qualification  or  restriction;  an  effect  is  that  which  is 
effected  or  produced,  or  which  follows  from  the  connec- 
tion between  the  thing  effecting,  as  a  cause,  and  the 
thing  effected;  a  result  is  general,  following  from  a 
whole:  there  may  be  many  consequences  from  the  same 
thing,  and  but  one  result  only;  we  speak  of  the  issue 
of  a  negotiation  or  a  battle,  and  the  event  of  a  war. 
The  fate  of  a  nation  sometimes  hangs  on  the  issue  of  a 
battle;  the  measures  of  government  are  often  unjustly 
praised  or  blamed  according  to  the  event. 

To  Consider,  to  Reflect.    Consideration  is  employed  | 
for  practical  purposes;   reflection  for  matters  of  specula-  i 
tion  or  moral  improvement.     Common  objects  call  for 
consideration;    the  workings  of  the  mind  itself,  or  ob- 
jects purely  spiritual,  occupy  reflection. 

To  Conslderf  Refcard.  There  is  more  caution  or 
thought  in  considering;    more  personal  interest  in  re- 

Sarding.  To  consider  is  to  bear  in  mind  all  that  pru- 
ence  or  propriety  suggests;  to  regard  is  to  bear  in 
mind  all  that  our  wishes  or  interests  suggest. 

Consideration,  Reason.  The  consideration  influ- 
ences particular  actions;  the  reason  determines  a  line 
of  conduct.  i 

Consonant,  Accordant,  Consistent.  Consonant  is 
employed  in  matters  of  representation;  accordant  in 
matters  of  opinion  or  sentiment;  consistent  in  matters 
of  conduct. 

Constancy,  Stability,  Steadiness,  Firmness. 
Constancy  respects  the  affections;  stability  the  opinions; 


steadiness  the  action,  or  the  motives  of  action;  firmness 
the  purpose  or  resolution. 

To  Constitute,  Appoint,  Depute.  To  oonstitute  is 
the  act  of  a  body;  to  appoint  and  depute,  either  erf  a 
body  or  an  individual:  a  community  constitutes  any 
one  their  leader;  a  monarch  appoints  his  ministers; 
whoever  is  deputed  has  private  and  not  public  author- 
ity; his  office  is  partial,  often  confined  to  the  particular 
transaction  of  aa  individual,  or  a  body  oi  individuals. 

To  Consult,  Deliberate.  Consultations  always  re- 
quire two  persons  at  least :  deliberations  may  be  carried 
on  either  with  a  num's  self  or  with  numbers;  an  individ- 
ual may  consult  with  one  or  many;  assemblies  com- 
monly deliberate. 

Consummation,  Completion.  Wishes  are  con- 
summated; plans  are  completed. 

Contaslon,  Infection.  We  consider  contagion  as 
to  the  manner  of  spreading  from  one  body  to  another; 
we  consider  infection  as  to  the  act  ol  its  working  itself 
into  the  system.  Whatever  acts  by  contagion  acts  im- 
mediately by  direct  personal  contact;  whatever  acts  by 
infection  acts  gradually  and  indirectly,  or  through  the 
medium  of  a  third  body,  as  clothes,  or  the  air  when 
infected. 

Contanrlons,  Epidemical^  Pestilential.  The  con- 
tagious applies  to  that  which  is  capable  of  being  caught, 
and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  touched;  the  epidenucal 
to  that  which  is  already  caught  or  circulated,  and 
requires,  therefore,  to  be  stopped;  the  pestilential  to 
that  which  may  breed  an  evil,  and  is.  therefore,  to  be 
removed;  diseases  are  contagious  or  epidemical;  the 
air  or  breath  is  pestilential. 

To  Contaminate,  Defile,  Pollute,  Taint,  Cormpi. 
Whatever  is  impure  contaminates;  what  is  gross  and 
vile  in  the  natural  sense  defiles,  and  in  the  moral  sense 
pollutes;  what  is  contagious  or  infectious  corrupts;  and 
what  is  corrupted  may  t«nt  other  things. 

To  Contemplate,  Meditate,  Muse.  Different 
species  of  reflection  are  marked  by  these  terms.  We 
contemplate  what  is  present  or  before  our  eyes;  we 
meditate  on  what  is  past  or  absent.  The  heavens  and 
all  the  works  of  the  Creator  are  objects  of  contemplation; 
the  wasrs  of  Providence  are  fit  subjects  for  meditation. 
One  muses  on  events  or  circumstances  which  have  been 
just  passing. 

Contemptible,  Contemptuous.  Contemptible  is 
applied  to  the  thing  deserving  contempt;  contemptuous 
to  that  which  is  expressive  of  contempt.  A  production 
is  contemptible:  a  sneer  or  look  is  contemptuous. 

To  Contemn,  Despise,  Scorn,  Disdain.  Contemn 
g|p..:<:^  to  pollute  or  render  worthless,  which  is  the  cause 
of  <  MnTf^riipt .  Despise  signifies  to  look  down  upon, 
wl.ub  m  a  strong  mark  of  contempt;  srom  signifies 
str  I  [t\>eii  tit  vdi  honors  and  exposed  to  derision,  which 
sit  ijution  Iff  the  cause  of  scorn;  disdain  signifies  to  bold 
alin^ether  unworthy. 

Tci  Contend,  Contest,  Dispute.  To  contend  is 
sinir-lv  Uy  exerl  a  force  against  a  force j  to  contest  is  to 
str>iL'[cIp  tf^E^ilier  for  an  object;  to  dispute,  according 
to  irs^  f^r iemn\  meaning,  applies  to  opinions  only,  and  is 
dii  ^    from    contend    in    this,    that    the    latter 

sif;.i..i<^  4^  f^^mtain  one's  own  opinion,  and  the  former 
to  call  in  question  the  opinion  of  another. 

Contentment,  Satisfaction.  Contentment  lies  in 
ourselves;  satisfaction  is  derived  from  external  objects. 
One  is  contented  when  one  wishes  for  no  more:  one  is 
satisfied  when  one  has  obtained  all  one  wishes;  con- 
tentment is  within  the  reach  of  the  poer  man.  to  whom 
it  is  a  continual  feast;    but  satisfaction  has  never  be«n 

Erocured  by  wealth,  however  enormous,  or  ambitioD, 
owever  boundless. 

Continual,  Perpetual,  Constant.  What  is  con- 
tinual admits  of  no  interruption:  what  is  perpetual 
admits  of  no  termination.  There  may  be  an  end  to  that 
which  is  continual,  and  there  may  be  intervals  in  that 
which  is  perpetual.  Constant,  like  continual,  admits 
of  no  interruption,  and  it  also  admits  of  no  change; 
what  is  continual  may  not  always  continue  in  the  ajune 
state;  but  what  is  constant  remains  in  the  same  state. 

Continual,  Continued.  What  is  continual  may 
have  frequent  pauses;  what  is  continued  ceases  only  to 
terminate. 

Continuance,  Continuation,  Duration.  The  con- 
tinuance is  said  of  that  which  itself  continues:  the  con- 
tinuation of  that  which  is  continued  by  some  otho* 
agency:  as  the  continuance  of  the  rain;  the  continuation 
of  a  history,  work,  line,  etc;  things  are  of  long  or  abort 
duration  by  comparison. 

To  Continue,  Remain,  Stay.  To  continue  is  aaao- 
ciated  with  a  state  of  action;  to  remain  with  a  state  of 
rest;  we  are  said  to  continue  to  speak,  or  do  anjrthinjt. 
to  remain  stationary,  or  in  a  position :  stay  is  a  volun- 
tary act ;  as  to  stay  at  a  friend's,  or  with  a  friend. 
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Coiitliiiie»  Persevere*  Persist.  We  continue  from 
habit  or  cxtsualty;  we  persevere  from  r^eotion  and  the 
exercise  of  our  jndfEment;  we  persiBt  from  attachment. 
A  child  peraevoee  m  a  new  study  until  he  has  mastered 
it;  be  jpereLsts  in  making  a  request  until  he  has  obtained 
toe  object  <^  his  desire. 

CoBtractedt  Conflned*  Narrow.  Contracted  sisni- 
fies  drawn  into  a  smaller  compass  than  it  mifl^ht  other- 
wise be  in.  and  confined  sijpiines  brought  withm  unusu- 
ally small  bounds,  are  said  of  that  which  is  made  or 
beeomes  so  by  circumstances.  Narrow,  which  is  a 
Tariatkm  of  near,  denotes  a  quality  belonging  naturally 
w  otherwise  to  a  material  body.  A  limb  is  said  to  be 
contracted  which  is  drawn  up  by  disease;  a  situation  is 
confined  which  has  not  the  necessary  or  usual  degree  of 
open  space:  a  road  or  a  room  is  narrow. 

Contradict*  Deny*  One  contradicts  in  direct  terms 
by  asserting  something  contrary;  one  dmies  l)y  advanc- 
ing arguments,  or  suggesting  doubts  or  difficulties.  These 
terms  may.  therefore,  botnoe  used  in  reference  to  dispu- 
tations. We  may  deny  the  truth  of  a  position  by  contra- 
dicting the  assertions  that  are  advanced  in  its  support. 

Tto  Controvort,  Dispute.  To  controvert  has  regard 
to  speculative  points:  to  dispute  respects  matters  of 
faet:  there  is  more  of  oppositicm  in  controversy;  more 
fk  doubt  in  disputing;  a  sophist  controverts;  a  sceptic 
disputes. 

Contumacy!  BebeUlon.  The  contiunacious  rraist 
only  occasioniuly;  the  rebel  resists  systematically:  the 
eootumacious  stand  only  on  certain  points,  and  oppose 
the  individual:  the  rebel  sets  himself  up  against  the 
authority  itself. 

Convenient*  Suitable.  Convenient  r^^ards  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  individual;  suitable  respects  the 
established  opinions  of  mankind,  and  is  cloisely  con- 
nected with  moral  propriety:  nothing  is  convenient 
which  does  not  favor  one's  purpose;  nothing  is  suitable 
which  does  not  suit  the  person,  place,  and  thing. 

C^onversant*  Familiar.  A  person  is  conversant  in 
matters  that  come  frequently  before  his  notice;  he  is 
familiar  with  such  as  form  the  daily  routine  of  his 
buanees. 

Conversation*  DlaloKQ^*  Conference*  Colloquy. 
A  oOTversation  is  always  something  actually  held  be- 
twem  two  or  more  persons;  a  dialogue  is  mostly  ficti- 
tioos,  and  written  as  if  spoken:  any  number  of  persons 
may  take  part  in  a  conversation,  but  a  dialogue  always 
Ttien  to  tne  two  persons  who  are  expressly  enfofed; 
a  conf^'mce  is  always  specifically  appointed  and  is 
mostly  on  public  concerns;  the  colloquy  has  the  same 
character  as  the  dialogue  but  is  not  confined  to  two 
people. 

Convert*  Proselyte.  Convert  is  more  extensive  in 
itjB  Mnse  and  application  than  proselyte:  convert  in  its 
foil  sense  includes  every  change  of  opinion,  without 
reelect  to  the  subject;  proselyte,  in  its  original  applica- 
tion, denoted  changes  only  from  one  religious  behef  to 
another;  proselyte  now  means  a  new  convert  to  a 
religion,  a  religious  sect  or  to  some  particular  system 
or  party. 

To  Convict*  Detect.  A  person  is  convicted  by 
means  ci  evidence;  he  is  detected  by  means  of  ocular 
demonstration.  One  is  convicted  of^  having  been  the 
p«petrator  of  some  evil  deed;  one  is  detected  in  the 
very  act  of  committing  the  deed. 

To  Convict.  Convince*  Persuade.  A  person  may 
be  convicted  of  hoesy,  if  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  others;  he  m^  be  convinced  that  the  opinion  which 
be  hss  held  is  heretical.  So  a  oerson  may  be  convicted 
who  is  involuntarily  convinced  of  his  error,  but  he  is 
convinced  if  he  is  made  sensible  of  his  error  without 
any  force  on  his  own  mind.  What  convinces  binds; 
what  persuades  attracts;  our  persuasion  respects  matters 
of  belief  or  practice. 

Convivial*  Social.  The  prominent  idea  in  con- 
vivial m  that  of  sensual  indulgence;  the  prominent 
idea  in  social  is  that  of  enjoyment  from  an  intercourse 
with  society.  We  speak  of  convivial  meetings,  convivial 
enjoyments,  or  the  convivial  board;  but  social  inter- 
course, social  pleasure,  social  amusements,  and  the 
like. 

To  Copy*  Transc  ribe.  To  copy  respects  the  matter ; 
to  transcribe  respects  simply  the  act  of  writing.  What 
b  copied  must  be  taken  immediatdy  from  the  original, 
with  which  it  must  exactly  correspond;  what  is  tran- 
scribed DEiay  be  taken  from  the  copy,  but  not  necessarily 
in  an  entire  state;  acopiershouldbe  very  exact;  a  tran- 
scriber should  be  a  good  writer. 

Copy*  Model*  Pattern*  Specimen.  The  term  copy 
is  apimed  to  that  which  is  delineated,  as  writings  or 
pictures,  which  must  be  taken  faithfully  and  literally; 
a  model  is  that  which  may  be  used  as  a  guide  or  rule; 
the  pattern  regards  solely  the  outward  form  or  color  of 


anything  that  is  made  or  manufactured;  the  specimen 
is  any  portion  of  a  material  which  serves  to  show  the 
quality  of  that  of  which  it  forms  a  r  ~" 


Coouet*  Jilt.  The  coquet  makes  a  traffic  of  her 
.wn  onarms  by  seeking  a  multitude  of  admirers;  the 
jilt  sports  with  the  sacred  passion  of  love,  and  barters 
It  for  the  gratification  of  any  selfish  propensity. 

Correct*  Accurate,  what  is  done  by  the  exercise 
of  the  judfpnent  is  said  to  be  correct,  as  a  correct  style, 
a  correct  writer;  what  is  done  by  the  efiFort  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  more  properly  accurate,  as  accurate  observa- 
tions, an  accurate  survey. 

Correction*  Discipline*  Punishment.  As  correc- 
tion and  discipline  have  commonly  required  punishment 
to  render  them  efficacious,  custom  has  affixed  to  them 
a  strong  resemblance  in  their  application,  although  they 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  obvious  marks  of 
difference.  TTie  prominent  idea  in  correction  (v.  to  cor- 
rect) is  that  of  making  right  what  has  been  wrong.  In 
discipline,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  instructing  or 
refnilating.  In  punishment,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of 
inflicting  pain.  We  remove  an  evil  by  correction;  we 
prevent  it  by  discipline. 

Correspond.  Answerable*  Suitable.  Thinn 
that  correspond  must  be  alike  in  sise,  shape,  color,  and 
every  minute  particular;  those  that  answer  must  be 
fitted  for  the  same  purpose;  those  that  suit  must  have 
nothing  dispropoHionate  or  discordant.  In  the  moral 
application,  actions  are  said  not  to  correspond  with 
professions;  the  success  of  an  undertaking  does  not 
answer  the  expectation ;  particular  measures  do  not  suit 
the  purpose  of  individuals. 

Cost*  Expense,  Price*  Charge.  The  cost  is  what 
a  thing  costs,  or  what  is  to  be  laid  out  for  it;  the  expense 
is  that  which  a  person  actually  lays  out;  the  pries  is 
that  which  a  thing  may  fetch  or  which  it  may  be  worth: 
the  charge  is  that  which  a  person  or  thing  is  charged 
with;  we  do  a  thing  at  our  own  cost,  but  at  another's 
expense;  we  can  never  set  a  price  on  anything  until  we 
have  ascertained  what  it  has  cost  us;  nor  can  we  know 
or  defray  the  expense  until  the  charge  be  made.  In  the 
moral  acceptation,  the  attainment  of  an  object  is  said 
to  cost  much  pains;  a  thing  is  persisted  in  at  the  expense 
of  health,  of  honor,  or  of  fife.  The  sacrifice  of  a  man's 
quiet  is  the  price  which  he  must  pay  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition. 

To  Cover,  Hide.  The  ruling  idea  in  the  word  cover 
is  that  of  throwing  or  putting  something  over  a  body; 
in  the  word  hide  is  that  of  keeping  carefully  to  one's 
self,  from  the  observation  of  others. 

Cover,  Shelter.  Screen.  Cover  includes  the  idea 
of  concealing;  shelter  comprehends  that  of  protecting 
from  some  immediate  or  impending  evil;  screen  includes 
that  of  warding  off  some  trouble. 

To  Countenance*  Sanction,  Support.  Persons  are 
countenanced;  things  are  sanctioned;  persons  or  things 
are  supported;  persons  are  countenanced  in  their  pro- 
ceedings by  the  apparent  approbation  of  others;  meas- 
ures are  sanctioned  by  the  consent  or  approbation  of 
others  who  have  due  authority;  measures  or  persons 
are  supported  by  every  means  which  may  forward  the 
object. 

Courage,  Fortitude*  Resolution.  Courage  respects 
action,  fortitude  respects  passion:  a  man  has  courage 
to  meet  danger,  and  fortitude  to  endure  pain ;  resolution 
simply  marks  the  will  not  to  recede;  we  require  resolu- 
tion not  to  yield  to  the  first  difficulties  that  offer. 

Credit,  Favor*  Influence.  These  terms  mark  the 
state  we  stand  in  with  regard  to  others  as  flowing  out  of 
their  sentiments  toward  ourselves;  credit  arises  out  of 
esteem;  favor  out  of  good-will  or  affection;  influence 
out  of  either  credit  or  favor,  or  external  circumstances: 
influence  is  employed  in  directing  others:  weak  people 
easily  give  their  credit,  or  bestow  their  favor,  by  which 
an  influence  is  gained  over  them  to  bend  them  to  the 
will  of  others. 

Crime*  Vice*  Sin.  A  crime  is  a  social  offense:  a 
vice  is  a  personal  offense:  every  action  which  does 
injury  to  others,  either  individually  or  collectively,  is  a 
cnme;  that  which  does  injury  to  ourselves  is  a  vice. 
Crime  consists  in  a  violation  of  human  laws;  vice  in  a 
violation  of  the  moral  law;  sin  in  a  violation  of  the 
Divine  Law. 

Criminal.  Culprit*  Malefactor*  Felon,  Convict. 
When  we  wish  to  speak  in  general  of  those  who  by  offenses 
against  the  laws  or  regulations  of  society  have  exposed 
themselves  to  punishment,  we  denominate  them  crimi- 
nals; when  we  consider  them  as  already  brought  before 
a  tribunal,  we  call  them  culprits;  when  we  consider 
them  in  regard  to  the  moral  turpitude  of  their  character, 
as  the  promoters  of  evil  rather  than  of  good,  we  entitle 
them  malefactors;  when  we  consider  them  as  offending 
by  the  grosser  violations  of  the  law,  they  are  termed 
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felons;  when  we  consider  than  as  already  under  the 
sentence  of  the  law.  we  denominate  them  convicts. 

Criterkm*  Standard*  The  criterion  is  emploved 
only  in  matters  of  judgment;  the  standard  is  used  in 
the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  The  former  serves  for 
determining  the  characters  and  qualities  of  things;  the 
latter  for  defining  quantity  and  measure. 

Cmel*  Inhuman*  BarbaroiUt  Brutal*  Savage. 
A  person  is  cruel  wlu>  neglects  the  creature  he  should 
protect  and  take  care  of;  he  is  inhuman  if  he  withhold 
from  him  the  common  marks  of  tenderness  or  kindness 
which  are  to  be  expected  from  one  human  being  to 
another;  he  is  barbarous  if  he  find  amusement  in 
inflicting  pain;  he  is  brutal  or  savage  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  aggravation  which  accompany  the 
act  of  torturing. 

To  Cry*  Weep*  Crying  arises  from  an  impatience 
in  suffering  corporeal  pams;  weeping  is  occasioned  by 
mental  grief. 

Cultlvatlcm*  Culture*  ClTiliiatlon^  Beflnement* 
Cultivation  is  with  more  propriety  applied  to  the  thing 
that  grows;  culture  to  that  in  which  it  grows.  The 
cultivation  of  flowers  will  not  repay  the  labor  unless  the 
•oil  be  prepared  b^  proper  culture.  Civilisation  is  the 
first  stag*  of  cultivation;  r^jiement  is  the  last;  we 
civUise  savages  bv  divesting  them  of  their  rudeness, 
and  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  such  arts  as  are  requisite 
for  civil  society;  we  refine  them. by  tke  introduction  of 
the  liba«l  arts. 

To  Cure*  Heal*  Bemedy*  To  eure  is  employed  for 
what  is  out  of  order;  to  heal  for  that. which  is  brokm; 
diseases  are  cured,  wounds  are  healed;  the  former  is  a 
complex,  the  latter  is  a  simple  process.  Whatever 
requires  to  be  cured  is  wrong  in  the  system:  whatever 
requires  to  be  healed  is  occasioned  externally  by  violence, 
and  requires  external  applications.  To  remedy,  in  the 
sense  of  applying  remedies,  has  a  moral  application; 
an  omission,  a  deficiency,  or  a  mischief,  requires  to  be 
remedied.  ^  ^      , 

Cure*  Bemedy*  A  cure  is  performed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a  remedy. 

Curious*  Inqulsltlire,  Prylns*  Curiosity  is  directed 
to  all  objects  that  can  gratify  the  inclination,  taste,  or 
understanding;  inquisitiveness  to  such  things  only  as 
satisfy  the  understanding;  a  prying  temper  is  unceasing 
in  its  endeavors  to  get  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of 
others. 

Cursory*  Hasty*  Sllgbt*  Desultory*  An  author 
will  take  a  cursory  view  of  those  points  which  are  not 
necessarily  connected  with  his  subject;  an  author  who 
takes  a  hasty  view  of  a  subject  will  mislead  by  his  errors; 
he  who  takes  a  slight  view  will  disappoint  by  the  shal- 
lowness of  his'  information.  Between  cursory  and 
desultory  there  is  the  same  difference  as  between  run- 
ning and  leaping;  we  run  in  a  line,  but  we  leap  from 
one  part  to  another;  so  remarks  that  are  cursory  have 
fltill  more  or  less  connection,  but  remarks  that  are 
desultory  are  without  any  coherence.  . 

Custom*  Habit*  Custom  is  a  frequent  repetition  of 
the  same  act;  hi^it  the  effect  of  such  repetition.  Cus- 
tom supposes  an  act  of  the  will;  habit  imphes  an  invol- 
untary movement;  a  custom  is  followed;  a  habit  is  ac- 
quired. 

Custom*  Fashion*  Manner*  Practice.  Custom 
is  authoritative;  it  stands  in  the  place  of  law.  uid 
regulates  the  conduct  of  men  in  the  most  important 
concerns  of  life;  fashion  is  arbitrary  and  capricious,  it 
decides  in  matters  of  trifling  import;  manners  are 
rational;    they  are  the  expressions  of  moral  feelings; 

Eractice  signifies  actual  doing  or  the  thing  done;  it  may 
e  the  practice  of  a  person  to  do  acts  of  charity,  as  the 
occasion  requires;  but,  when  he  uniformlv  does  a  par- 
ticular act  of  charity  at  any  given  period  of  the  year, 
it  is  properly  denominated  his  custom. 

Dally*  Diurnal*  Daily  is  the  colloquial  term  which 
is  applicable  to  whatever  passes  in  the  dJaytime;  diurnal 
is  tlie  scientific  term,  which  applies  to  what  paraes 
within  or  belongs  to  the  astronomical  day. 

Danger*     Peril*     Hazard*     Danger    signifies    the 
chance  of  a  los) 
perish;  a  critici 
rainate  in  one's 

ger;  the  explorer  undergoes  perils.  Haxard  respects 
tne  possibility  of  either  good  or  evil.  When  we  run  the 
haiitfd  of  a  battle,  we  may  either  win  or  lose. 

Darinc*  Bold*  He  who  is  daring  provokes  resist- 
ance ana  courts  danger;  but  the  bola  man  is  contented 
to  overcome  the  resistance  that  is  offered  to  him;  a  man 
may  be  bold  in  the  use  of  words  only,  he  must  be  daring 
in  actions;  he  is  bold  in  the  defense  of  truth;  he  is 
daring  in  military  enterprise. 

Dark*  Obscure.  Dim*  Mysterious.  Dark  is 
opposed  to  light;    obscure  to  bright;    what  is  dark  is 


chance  of  a  loss:    peril  signifies  either  to  go  over  or  to 
i  critical  situation,  a  rude  trial,  which  may  ter- 
minate in  one's  ruin.     In  all  walks  of  life  we  are  in  dan 


alto^ther  hidden;  what  is  obscure  is  not  to  be  seen 
distinctly,  or  without  an  effort.  Dim  expresses  a  de- 
gree of  darkness,  but  it  is  employed  more  in  relation 
to  the  person  seeinfc  than  to  the  object  seen;  any  intri- 
cate affair,  which  mvolves  the  characters  and  conduct 
of  men.  may  be  mysterious. 

Deadly,  Mortal*  Fatal*  Deadly  is  applied  to  what 
is  productive  of  death;  mortal  to  what  terminates  in 
or  IS  liable  to  death;  fatal  appUes  not  only  to  death,  but 
everything  which  may  be  of  great  mischief. 

To  Debate*  Deliberate*  These  terms  equally  mark 
the  acts  of  pausing  or  withholding  the  decision,  whether 
applicable  to  one  or  many.  To  debate  (v.  to  argue, 
dispute)  supposes  always  a  contrariety  of  opinion:  to 
dehberate  (v.  to  consult,  deUberate)  supposes  simply 
the  weighing  or  estimating  the  value  of  the  opinion  that 
is  offered. 

Debility*  Infirmity*  Imbeelllty*  Debility  is  con- 
BtitutionaL  or  otherwise:  imbecility  is  always  constitu- 
tional; infirmity  is  accidental^  and  results  from  sickness 
or  a  decay  of  the  frame.  Debility  may  be  either  general 
or  local;  infirmity  is  always  local;  imbecility  always 
generaL 

Debt*  Due*  Debt  b  commonly  applied  to  that 
which  is  owing  from  the  person  spoken  of;  due  is  alwa>-8 
applied  to  that  which  b  owing  to  the  person:  to  pay 
one's  dd[>ts,  and  rec^ve  one's  due. 

Decay*  Decline*  Consumpticm.  What  b  decayed 
is  fallclki  or  gone;  what  declines  leads  toward  a  fall,  or 
is  going;  consumption  (v.  to  consume)  implies  a  rapid 
decay. 

Deceit*  Deoeptlon*  A  person  b  said  to  be  guilty  of 
deceit  who  has  sought  to  deceive  another  for  lib  own 
purposes;  but  deceptions  may  be  practiced  in  a  diver- 
sity of  ways,  and  from  a  diversity  of  motives.  Dectttf ul 
and  deceptive  are  employed  with  thb  dbtinction:  a 
person  b  said  to  be  deceitful,  and  a  thing  deceptive. 

Deceit*  Fraud*  Guile*  Deceit  b  practiced  only  in 
private  transactions:  fraud  b  practiced  toward  bodies 
as  well  as  individuals,  in  public  as  well  as  private.  A 
child  practices  deceit  toward  its  parents;  frauds  are 
practiced  upon  government;  guile  marks  a  strong  de- 
gree of  moral  turpitude  in  the  individual;  guileless  b 
applied  to  characters  which  are  the  most  diametrically 
opposed  to,  and  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from, 
that  which  b  false. 

Deceiver*  Impostor*    A  deceiver  b  any  one  who 

Sractices  any  sort  of  deception;  but  an  impostor  b  a 
eoeiver  who  studiously  deceives  by  putting  on  a  false 
appearance. 

Decency*  Decorum*  Decency  respects  a  man's 
conduct;   decorum,  hb  behavior. 

Decided*-  Determined*  Besolute*  A  man  #bo  b 
decided  (v.  to  decide)  remains  in  no  doubt;  he  who  b 
determined  is  uninfluenced  by  the  doubts  or  questions 
of  otners;  he  who  b  resolute  (v.  to  determine,  resolve) 
is  uninfluenced  by  the  consec^uences  of  hb  actions. 

Decided*  DeclslTe*  Decided  marks  that  which  b 
actually  decided;  decisive  that  whi6h  i4>pertains  to 
decision.  A  person's  aversion  or  attaohmmt  b  decided ; 
a  sentence,  a  judgment,  cm*  a  victory,  b  decisive. 

Decision.  Judgment*  Sentence*  A  dedaon  has  no 
respect  to  the  agent;  it  may  be  said  of  one  or  many; 
it  may  be  the  decision  of  the  court,  of  the  nation,  of  the 
public,  of  a  particular  body  of  men,  or  (^  a  private 
individual;  but  a  jud^ent  b  given  m  a  public  court, 
or  among  private  mdividuab;  a  sentence  b  passed  in 
a  court  of  (aw,  or  at  the  bar  of  the  public. 

Declaim*  Inveich*  Declaim  si^ifies  literaUv  to 
cry  aloud  in  a  set  form  of  words;  mveigh  (v.  abuse. 
invective).  Public  men  a^id  public  measures  are  sub- 
jects for  the  deolaimer;  private  individuab  afford  sub- 
jects for  inveighing  against. 

To  Declare*  Publish*  Proclaim*  In  declaring,  the 
leading  idea  b  that  of  ^>eaking  out  that  which  passes 
in  the  mind:  in  publishing,  the  leading  idea  b  that  of 
making  pubuc  or  common;  in  moclaiming,  the  leading 
idea  b  that  of  crying  aloud.  Facts  and  opinions  are 
declared;  events  and  circumstances  are  publiriied;  the 
measures  of  government  are  proclaimed. 

Decree*  Edict*  Proclamation*  A  decree  b  a  more 
solemn  and  deUberative  act  than  an  edict:  on  the  other 
hand,  an  edict  b  more  authontative  than  a  decree. 
A  decree  b  the  decision  of  one  or  many:  an  edict  speaks 
the  will  of  an  individual:  oouncib  and  senates,  as  wtH 
as  princes,  make  decrees;  despotic  niUn  issue  edicts. 
An  edict  b  peculiar  to  a  despotic  government;  a  procla- 
mation b  common  to  a  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
form  of  government. 

To  Dedicate*  Devote*  Consecrate*  Hallow.  There 
b  something  more  solemn  in  the  act  of  dedicating  than 
in  that  of  devoting;  but  less  so  than  in  that  of  conse- 
crating.   To  dedicate  and  devote  may  be  employed  in 
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both  temporal  and  spiritual  matters;  to  consecrate  and 
hallow  only  in  the  spiritual  sense:  we  may  dedica^  or 
devote  anvthing  that  is  at  our  disposal  to  the  service 
of  K>me  object;  but  the  former  is  employed  mostly  in 
regard  to  superiors,  and  the  latter  to  persons  without 
distinction  oi  rank.  We  dedicate  a  house  to  the  service 
of  God;  or  we  devote  our  time  to  the  benefit  of  our 
frieoda,  or  the  relief  of  the  poor;  we  may  dedicate  or 
<Uvoie  ourselves  to  an  object;  but  the  former  always 
implaee  a  solemn  setting  apart  springing  from  a  sense 
of  duty;  the  latter  an  entire  application  of  one's  self 
from  mal  and  affection.  To  consecrate  is  a  species  of 
formal  dedication  by  virtue  of  a  religious  observance. 
The  ehurch  is  consecrate ;  particular  days  are  hallowed. 

Dednctioii*  Abatement.  Both  these  words  imply 
a  taking  off  from  something  A  person  may  make  a 
deduction  in  an  account  for  various  reasons,  but  he 
makes  an  abat«nent  in  a  demand  when  it  is  objected 
to  aa  coceessive. 

To  Deface*  Dlsflsiire*  Def6rin.  To  deface  is  an 
act  of  destruction;  n  is  the  actual  destruction  of  that 
which  has  before  existed;  to  disfigtire  is  either  an  act 
<^  deatmction  or  an  erroneous  execution,  which  takm 
away  the  figure;  to  deform  is  al toother  an  imperfect 
Q.  which 


lich  renders  the  form  what  it  should  not  be. 

Defective*  Deficient*  Defective  expresses  the  qual- 
ity  or  property  of  having  a  defect;  deficient  is  employed 
with  regard  to  the  thing  itself  that  is  wanting.  A  book 
ma^  be  defective,  in  consequence  of  some  leaves  b^ng 
deonent.  A  deficimiey  is,  therefore,  often  what  oonsti- 
tutee  a  defect: 

To  Defend*  Protect*  Vindicate.  A  person  may  be 
defended  in  any  particular  case  of  actual  danger  or 
difficulty;  he  is  protected  from  what  may  happen  as 
well  as  what  does  happen.  Defense  respects  the  evil 
that  threatens;  protection  involves  the  supply  of  neces* 
sitiea  and  the  affording  comforts;  to  vmoicate  is  a 
qwcies  of  defense  only  m  the  moral  sense  of  the  word. 
Acta  of  importance  are  defended;  those  of  trifling  import 
are  ecmunonly  vindicated. 

Defendant*  Defender.  The  defendant  defends  him- 
self (t.  to  defend);   the  defender  defends  another. 

Defender*  Adrocmte*  Pleader.  A  defender  exerts 
himeelf  in  favor  of  one  that  wants  support;  an  advocate 
signiSee  one  who  is  called  to  speak  in  favor  of  another; 
he  exerts  himself  in  fav<M-  of  any  cause  that  offers;  a 
pleader,  from  plea  or  excuse,  signifies  him  who  pleads 
m  behalf  of  one  who  is  accused  or  in  distress. 

Deflnite*  PosltlTe.  Definite  signifies  that  which  is 
defined,  or  has  the  limits  drawn  or  marked  out;  positive 
that  which  is  placed  or  fixed  in  a  particular  manner; 
definite  is  said  of  thin^  as  they  present  themselves  or 
are  presented  to  the  mind,  as  a  definite  idea,  a  definite 
pro|>osal;  poeitive  is  said  of  a  person's  temper  of  mind; 
a  person  is  positive  as  to  his  opinions,  or  an  assurance 
b  positive  which  serves  to  make  one  positive.     * 

ueHj9  Divinity.  Deity  signifies  a  divine  person; 
divinity  ngnifies  the  divine  essence  or  power. 

Dejection,  Depression*  Melancholy.  Depression 
is  bat  a  d^ree  of  dejection;  slifht  circumstances  may 
oecaaioa  a  depression;  distressmg  events  occasion  a 
dejection;  the  death  of  a  near  and  dear  relative  may 
be  expected  to  produce  dejection  in  persons  of  the 
greatest  equanimity:  melancholy  is  a  disease  which 
Dothingbut  clear  views  of  relinon  can  possibly  correct. 

To  Delegate*  Depate  —  Delegate*  Deputy.  To 
delegate  is  applied  to  the  power  or  oflSce  which  is  given ; 
derate  to  the  person  employed.  Parents  delegate  their 
olnee  to  the  instructor;  persons  are  deputed  to  act 
tor  others.  A  delegate  is  the  person  commissioned, 
who  is  bound  to  act  according  to  his  commission;  the 
depaty  is  the  person  deputed,  who  acts  in  the  place  of 
another,  but  may  act  according  to  his  own  discretion 
or  otherwise,  as  circumstances  require. 

To  Deliver*  Rescue*  Save.  One  may  be  delivered 
from  any  evil,  whether  great  or  small,  and  in  any  man- 
ner; to  rescue  is  to  deliver  from  a  great  impending 
danger  or  immediate  evil;  as  to  rescue  from  the  hands 
of  robbers,  or  from  the  iaws  of  a  wild  beast;  to  save 
signifieii  to  keep  from  evil. 

To  Demand*  to  Require.  We  demand  that  which 
is  owing  and  ought  to  be  given;  we  require  that  which 
we  wiui  and  expect  to  have  done.  The  creditor  makes 
a  demand  on  the  debtor;  the  master  requires  a  certain 
portion  of  duty  from  his  servant. 

To  Demur*  Hesitate*  Pause.  We  demur  from 
doubt  or  diffictuty;  we  hesitate  from  an  undecided  state 
of  mind;  we  pause  from  circumstances.  Demurring  is 
a  matter  of  prudence,  it  b  always  grounded  on  some 
reason;  hesitating  b  rather  a  matter  of  feeling,  and  is 
oftener  faulty  than  otherwise:  when  a  request  of  a 
dubious  nature  is  made  to  us,  we  hesitate  in  complying 
with  it. 


Demur*  Doubt*  Hesitation*  Objection.  Demurs 
often  occur  in  matters  of  deliberation ;  doubt  in  regard 
to  matters  of  fact:  hesitation  in  matters  of  ordinary 
conduct;  and  objections  in  matters  of  common  consid- 
eration. ArtalMkoes  made  many  demurs  to  the  proposed 
invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Doubts  have  been  sujg- 
gested  respecting  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  as  a  his- 
torian. It  is  not  propw  to  ask  that  which  cannot  be 
granted  without  hesitation.  There  are  but  few  things 
which  we  either  attempt  to  do  or  recommend  to  others 
that  are  not  liable  to  some  kind  of  an  objection. 

To  Denote*  Slcnlfy.  Denote  is  employed  with  re- 
gard to  things  and  their  characters :  signify  with  regard 
to  the  thoughts  or  movements.  A  letter  or  character 
may  be  made  to  denote  any  number,  as  words  are  made 
to  signify  the  intentions  and  wishes  of  the  person. 

To  Deny,  Refuse.  To  deny  respects  matters  of  fact 
or  knowledge:  to  refuise,  matters  of  wish  or  requmt. 
We  deny  what  immedbtely  relates  to  ourselves;  we 
refuse  what  relates  to  another. 

To  Deplore*  Lament*  Deplore  is  a  much  stronger 
expression  than  lament;  the  former  calls  forth  tears 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  heut;  the  latt^  excites  a 
cry  from  the  warmth  of  feeling.  Deploring  indicates 
despair;  to  lament  marks  only  pain  or  distress. 

Depravity*  Depravation*  Corruption.  All  these 
terms  are  applied  to  objects  which  are  contrary  to  the 
order  of  Providence,  but  the  term  depravity  character- 
ises the  thing  as  it  b;  the  terms  depravation  and  corrup- 
tion designate  the  making  or  causing  it  to  be  so;  deprav- 
ity, therefore,  excludes  the  idea  of  any  cause;  depra- 
vation always  carries  us  to  the  cause  or  external  agency: 
hence  we  may  speak  of  depravity  as  natural,  but  we 
speak  of  depravation  as  the  result  of  circumstances. 
There  b  a  depravity  in  man  which  nothing  but  the 
grace  of  God  can  correct;  the  introduction  orobsoenity 
on  the  stage  tends  greatly  to  the  depravation  of  morab; 
bad  company  tends  to  the  corruption  of  a  young  man's 
morab. 

Deponent*  Evidence*  Witness.  All  these  words 
are  properly  applied  to  Judicial  proceedings,  where  the 
deponent  deposes  generally  to  facts  either  in  causes  or 
otherwise;  the  evidence  oonsbts  either  of  persons  or 
things,  which  are  brought  before  the  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  doubtful  matter  clear;  the  witness  is 
always  a  person  who  beaos  witness  to  any  fact  for  or 
against  another. 

Deposit*  Pledce*  Security.  The  term  deposit  has 
most  regard  to  the  confidence  we  place  in  another; 
pledge  has  most  regard  to  the  security  we  give  for  our- 
selves; security  b  a  species  of  pledge.  A  security  b 
whatever  makes  a  person  secure  against  a  loss,  ana  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  consists  of  any  instrument  or 
written  document  which  legally  binds  a  person. 

Depth*  Profundity.  Depth  is  indefinite  in  its  sig- 
nification ;  and  profundity  b  a  positive  and  oonsiderabTe 
degree  of  depth.  Moreover,  the  word  depth  is  applied 
to  objects  in  general;  profundity  b  confined  m  its 
application  to  moral  objects. 

To  Derive*  Trace*  Deduce.  The  act  of  deriving  b 
immedbte  and  direct;  that  of  tracing  a  gradual  process; 
that  of  deducing  a  ratiocinative  process.  We  discover 
causes  and  sources  by  derivation :  we  discover  the  course, 
progress,  and  commencement  of  things  by  tracing;  we 
discover  the  nounds  and  reasons  of  things  by  deduction. 

Desert*  Merit*  Worth.  Desert  b  taken  for  that 
which  b  good  or  Mtd;  merit  for  that  which  b  good  only. 
We  deserve  praise  or  blame;  we  merit  a  reward;  worth 
is  that  which  b  absolutely  valuable;  it  must  be  sought 
for  on  its  own  account. 

Design*  Purpose*  Intend*  Mean.  A  design  sup- 
poses something  studied  and  methodical,  it  requires  re- 
flection; a  purpose  is  the  thing  proposed  or  set  before 
the  mind;  an  mtention  b  the  thing  to  which  the  mind 
bends  or  inclines.  We  purpose  seriously;  we  intend 
vaguely;  we  set  about  that  which  we  purpose;  we  may 
delay  that  which  we  have  only  intended.  •  Mean,  which 
is  a  term  altogether  of  colloquial  use,  differs  but  little 
from  intend,  except  that  it  is  used  for  matters  requiring 
but  little  thought. 

To  Desire*  Wish*  Long  for.  Hanker  after,  Covet. 
Desire  b  imperious,  it  denuuids  gratification;  wish  is 
less  vehement,  it  oonsbts  of  a  strong  inclination;  long- 
ing b  an  impatient  and  continued  species  of  desire; 
hMikering  is  a  desire  for  that  which  is  set  out  of  one's 
reach;  coveting  is  a  desire  for  that  which  belongs  to 
another,  or  what  it  is  in  his  Power  to  grant. 

To  Desist*  Leave  Off.  To  desbt  is  voluntary  or 
involuntary:  to  leave  off  voluntary.  We  are  frequently 
obliged  to  desist;  but  we  leave  off  at  our  option:  he 
who  annoys  another  must  be  made  to  desist;  he  w1k> 
does  not  wish  to  offend  will  leave  off  when  requested. 

Despair*  Desperation*  Despondency.    Despair  b 
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a  tUte  of  mind  produced  by  the  view  of  external  drcum- 
■tanoee;  desperation  and  deepondeocy  may  be  the  fruit 
of  the  unacination:  the  former,  therefore,  always  rests 
on  some  ground,  the  latter  are  sometimes  ideal.  Des- 
peration marks  a  state  of  vehement  and  impatient  feel- 
mg;  despondency  is  a  diaease  of  the  mind,  which  noth- 
ing but  a  firm  trust  in  the  goodness  of  Providence  can 
obviate. 

Destiny,  Fate*  Lot*  Doom.  Destiny  is  used  in 
regard  to  one's  station  and  walk  in  life:  fate  in  regard 
to  what  one  suffers;  lot  in  regard  to  what  one  gets  or 
possesses ;  and  doom  is  the  final  destiny  which  termi- 
nates unhappily,  and  depends  mostly  upon  the  will  of 
another;  destiny  is  marked  out;  fate  is  fixed;  a  lot  is 
assigned;  a  doom  is  passed. 

Destiny,  Destination.  Destiny  is  the  point  or  line 
marked  out  in  the  walk  of  life;  .destination  is  the  place 
fixed  upon  in  particular:  as  every  man  has  his  peculiar 
destiny,  so  every  traveler  has  his  particular  destmation. 
Destiny  is  altogether  set  above  human  control ;  destina- 
tion is,  however,  the  specific  act  of  an  individual,  either 
for  himself  or  another. 

To  Destrojr.  Consume*  Waste.  To  destroy  is  to 
reduce  to  nothing  that  which  has  been  artificially  raised 
or  formed;  as  to  destroy  a  town  or  a  house;  to  consume 
is  to  use  up:  as  to  consume  food,  or  to  consume  articles 
of  manufacture. 

Destruction,  Ruin.  Destruction  is  an  act  of  imme- 
diate violence;  ruin  is  a  gradual  process:  a  thing  is 
destroyed  by  some  external  action  upon  it;  a  thing 
falls  to  ruin  of  itself. 

To  Detect*  Discover.  Detect  is  always  taken  in  a 
bad  sense:  discover  in  an  indifferent  sense.  A  person 
is  detected  in  what  he  wishes  to  conceal;  a  person  or  a 
thing  is  discovered  that  has  unintentionally  lain  con- 
cealed. 

To  Determine,  Resolve.  We  determine  how  or 
what  we  shall  do;  this  requires  examination  and  choice: 
we  resolve  that  we  will  do  what  we  have  determined 
upon;   this  requires  a  firm  spirit. 

To  Deviate,  Wander,  Swerve,  Stray.  Deviate 
alwavs  supposes  a  direct  path  which  is  departed  from; 
wander  includes  no  such  idea.  The  act  of  deviating  is 
commonly  faulty;  that  of  wandering  is  indifferent. 
To  swerve  is  to  deviate  from  that  which  one  holds  right; 
to  stray  is  to  wander  in  the  same  bad  sense.  Men  swerve 
from  their  duty  to  consult  their  interest;  the  young 
stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude  to  seek  that  of  pleasure. 

To  Devise,  Bequeath.  In  the  technical  sense,  to 
devise  is  to  give  lands  by  a  will  duly  attested  according 
to  law;  to  bequeath  is  to  give  personality  after  one's 
death  by  a  less  formal  instrument. 

To  Dictate.  Prescribe.  Dictate,  from  the  Latin 
"dictatus"  Mid  "dictum  "  (a  word),  signifies  to  make  a 
word  for  another;  and  prescribe  literally  siipifies  to 
write  down  for  another  (v.  to  appoint),  in  wmch  sense 
the  former  of  these  terms  is  used  technically  for  a  prin- 
cipal who  gets  his  secretary  to  write  down  his  words  as 
he  utters  them;  and  the  latter  for  a  physician  who 
writes  down  for  his  patient  what  he  wishes  him  to  take 
as  a  remedy.  They  are  used  figuratively  for  a  species 
of  counsel  given  by  a  superior;  to  dictate  is,  however, 
a  greater  exercise  of  autoority  than  to  prescribe.  He 
who  dictates  speaks  with  an  adventitious  authority; 
he  who  prescribes  has  the  sanction  of  reason. 

Dictate,  Suggestion.  Dictate  signifies  the  thinfi 
dictated,  and  has  an  imperative  sense:  suggestion  signi- 
fies the  thing  suggested,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  its  being 
proposed  secretly  or  in  a  gentle  manner.  These  terms 
are  Doth  applied  with  this  distinction  to  acts  of  the  mind. 
When  conscience,  reason,  or  passion  present  anything 
forcibly  to  the  mind,  it  is  called  a  dictate:  when  any- 
thing enters  the  mind  in  a  casual  manner,  it  is  called  a 
sunestion. 

Dictionary.  Encyclopaedia.  The  definition  of 
words,  with  tneir  various  changes,  modifications,  uses, 
acceptations,  and  applications,  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
a  dictionary;  the  nature  and  properties  of  things,  with 
their  construction,  uses,  powers,  etc.,  etc.,  are  the  proper 
subjects  of  an  encyclopsedia. 

Dictionary,  Lexicon,  Vocatralarr,  Glossary, 
Nomenclature.  Lexicon  is  a  species  of  dictionary  ap- 
propriately applied  to  the  dead  languages.  Dictionary 
IS  applied  to  the  words  of  a  modem  language.  A  vocabu- 
lary IS  a  partial  kind  of  dictionary,  which  may  compre- 
hend a  simple  list  of  words,  with  or  without  explanation, 
arranged  in  order  or  otherwise.  A  glossary  is  an  explana- 
tory vocabulary,  which  commonly  serves  to  explam  the 
obsolete  terms  employed  in  any  old  author.  A  nomen- 
clature is  literally  a  list  of  names,  and  in  particular  a 
reference  to  proper  names. 

TO  Die.  Expire.  Die  desip:nates  in  general  the  ex- 
tinction of  being.    Expire  designates  the  last  action  of 


;  life  in  certain  objects.    Plants  and  trees  die.    The  flame 
of  a  lamp  expires. 

DUTerence,  Variety,  Diversity,  Medley.  Diiferw 
ence  and  variety  seem  to  lie  in  the  things  themselves; 
I  diversity  and  medley  are  created  either  by  accadeot  or 
design :  a  difference  may  lie  in  two  objects  only:  a  va- 
riety cannot  exist  without  an  assemblage:  a  drnwcooe 
is  discovered  by  means  of  a  comparison  which  the  mind 
forms  of  objects  to  prevent  confusion ;  variety  strikes  on 
the  mind,  and  pleases  the  imagination  with  many  agree 
able  images:  diversity  arises  from  an  assemblage  of  ob- 
jects naturallv  contrasted:  a  medley  is  produced  bv  an 
assemblage  of  objects  so  ill  suited  as  to  produce  a  ludi- 
crous effect. 

Difference,  Distinction.  Difference  (v.  difference), 
lies  in  the  thing;  distinction  is  the  act  of  the  person :  the 
former  is,  therefore,  to  the  latter  as  the  cause  to  the  effect ; 
the  distinction  rests  on  the  difference:  those  are  equally 
bad  logicians  who  make  a  distinction  without  a  difference, 
or  who  make  no  distinction  where  there  is  a  difference. 
A  difference  is  either  external  or  internal:  a  distinction 
is  always  external:  the  former  lies  in  the  thing,  the  latter 
is  designedly  made :  we  have  differences  in  character,  and 
distinction  m  dress. 

DUTe rence.  Dispute,  Altercation.  Quarrel.  A 
difference,  as  distinguished  from  the  others,  is  generally 
of  a  less  serious  and  personal  kind ;  a  dispute  consists  not 
only  of  angry  words,  but  much  ill  blood  and  unkind  of- 
fices; an  altercation  is  a  wordy  dispute,  in  which  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  drawn  out  into  a  multitude  of  words  on 
all  sides;  quarrel  is  the  most  serious  of  all  differences, 
which  leads  to  every  species  of  violence. 

DUTerent,  Distinct,  Sejiarate.  Difference  is  op- 
posed to  similitude:  there  is  no  difference  between  oo- 
jects  absolutely  alike:  distinctness  is  opposed  to  identity: 
there  can  be  no  distinction  where  there  is  only  one  ana 
the  same  being:  separation  is  opposed  to  unity;  there 
can  be  no  separation  between  oojects  that  coalesce  or 
adhere. 

DlflTerent,  Unlike.  Different  is  positive,  unlike  is 
negative:  we  look  at  what  is  different  and  draw  a  com- 
parison ;  but  that  which  is  unlike  needs  no  comparison : 
a  thing  is  said  to  be  different  from  every  other  thing,  or 
unlike  to  anything  seen  before. 

DIfilculties,  Embarrassments,  Troubles.  These 
terms  are  all  applicable  to  a  person's  concerns  in  life ;  but 
difilculties  relate  to  the  difficulty  of  conducting  a  businees. 
Embarrassments  relate  to  the  confusion  attending  a  state 
of  debt;  and  trouble  to  the  pun  which  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  not  fulfilling  engagements  or  aoswerinc 
demands. 

DlfHculty,  Obstacle,  Impediment.  Difficulty 
signifies  not  easy  to  be  done;  obstacle  signifies  the  thing 
that  stands  in  the  way  between  a  person  and  the  object 
he  has  in  view;  impediment  signifies  something  that 
entangFes  the  feet:  a  difficulty  interferes  with  the  com- 
pletion of  any  work;  an  obstacle  interferes  with  the  at- 
tainment of  any  end;  an  impedimmt  intmrupts  the 
progress,  and  prevents  the  execution  of  one's  wishes. 

DUTuse*  Prolix.  Both  mark  defects  of  style  op- 
posed to  brevity.  The  diffuse  is  properly  oppoeed  to  the 
precise;  the  prolix  to  the  concise  or  lacomc.  A  diffuse 
writer  IS  fond  of  amplification,  the  prolix  writer  is  fond 
of  circumlocution,  minute  details,  and  trifling  particu- 
lars. 

To  Digress,  Deviate.  Both  in  the  original  and  the 
accepted  sense,  these  words  express  going  out  of  the 
ordinary  course;  we  digress  only  in  a  narrative,  whether 
written  or  spoken:  we  deviate  in  actions  as  w^  as  in 
words,  in  our  conduct  as  well  as  in  writings. 

To  Dilate,  Expand.  A  bladder  dilates  on  the  ad- 
mission of  air,  or  the  heart  dilates  with  joy;  knowledge 
expands  the  mind,  or  a  person's  views  expand  with  cir- 
cumstances. 

Diligent,  Expeditious,  Prompt.  Diligent  marks 
the  interest  one  takes  in  doing  something;  he  is  diligent 
who  loses  no  time,  who  keeps  close  to  the  work  from 
inclination:  expeditious  marks  the  desire  one  has  to 
complete  the  tmng  begun.  Prompt  marks  one's  desire 
to  get  ready;  he  is  prompt  who  sets  about  a  thing  with- 
out delay,  so  as  to  make  it  ready. 

Direction,  Address,  Superscription.  A  direction 
mav  serve  to  direct  to  places  as  weU  as  to  persons:  an 
address  is  never  used  but  in  direct  appUeation  to  the  per- 
son: a  superscription  has  more  respect  to  the  thing  than 
the  person:  a  direction  is  given  to  such  as  go  in  search 
of  persons  and  places;  an  address  is  put  either  on  a  card 
and  a  letter,  or  in  a  book;  a  superscription  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  other  writings,  or  over  tombs  and  piUara. 

Direction,  Order.  Direction  contains  most  of  in- 
struction in  it;  order  most  of  authority.  Directions- 
should  be  followed;  orders  obeyed. 

Disaffection,  Disloyalty.    Disaffection  may  be  said 
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wHh  resud  to  any  form  of  government:  disloyalty  only 
with  regard  to  monarchy.  Many  were  oisaflFected  to  the 
aaarpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  oecauee  they  would  not 
be  duloyal  to  thttr  king. 

Td  Disappear*  Vanish.  A  thing  disappears  either 
gradaally  or  suddenly;  it  vanishes  on  a  sudden;  it  dis- 
appears m  the  ordinary  course  of  things;  it  vamshes  by 
sn  unusual  effort,  a  supernatural  or  a  magic  power. 

Td  Disapprove^  Dislike.  EHsapprove  is  an  act  of 
Uie  jodgment ;  dishke  is  an  act  of  the  will  or  the  affection. 
To  approve  or  disapprove  is  peculiarly  the  part  of  a 
nipenor,  or  one  who  determines  the  conduct  of  others; 
to  dislike  is  altogether  a  personal  act,  in  which  the  feel- 
ings of  the  individual  are  consulted. 

Disbelief*  Unbelief.  Disbelief  properly  implies  the 
believing  that  a  thing  is  not.  or  refusing  to  believe  that 
it  is.  Unbelief  exprrases  properly  a  buievin^  the  con- 
trsiv  of  what  one  nas  believed  before:  disbehef  is  most 
sppoeable  to  the  ordinary  events  of  life;  unbelief  to  seri- 
ous matters  of  opinicm. 

To  Disclaim,  Disown.  To  disclaim  is  to  throw  off 
s  clsim,  as  to  disown  is  not  to  admit  as  one's  own. 

Discord*  Strife.  Discord  consists  most  in  the  feeling : 
strife  consists  most  in  the  outward  action.  Discord 
evinces  itself  in  various  ways;  by  looks,  words,  or  actions 
strife  displays  itself  in  words  or  acts  of  violence. 

To  Discover,  Manifest,  Declare.  We  discover 
by  any  means  direct  or  indirect;  we  manifest  by  un- 
questionable  marks;  we  declare  by  express  words: 
tsleats  and  dispositions  discover  themselves;  particular 
feelings  and  sentiments  manifest  themselves;  facts, 
opinions,  and  sentiments  sxe  declared. 

Discredit*  Disgrace,  Reproach,  Scandal*  Dis- 
credit interferes  with  a  man  s  credit  or  respectability; 
diagraee  marks  him  out  as  an  object  of  unfavorable  dis- 
Unetion;  reproach  makes  him  a  subject  of  reproachful 
conversation :  scandal  makes  him  an  object  of  offense  or 
rpcn  abhorrence. 

Td  Discuss*  Examine.  Discuss  signifies  to  shake 
unnder  or  to  separate  thoroughly  so  as  to  see  the  whole 
compositioD ;  examine  is  used  where  the  judgment  holds 
tbe  balance  in  examining.  Discussion  is  altogether  car- 
ried on  by  verbal  and  personal  communication ;  exami- 
oation  proceeds  by  reading,  reflection,  and  observation. 

Dlsgast*  lioathlns*  Nausea.  Disgust  is  less  than 
losthing,  and  that  than  nausea.  When  applied  to  sen- 
aUe  objects  we  are  disgusted  with  dirt;  we  loathe  the 
rauU  01  food  if  we  have  a  nckly  appetite;  we  nauseate 
medtdne:  and  when  applied  metaphorically,  we  are 
disgusted  with  affectation;  we  loathiB  the  endearments 
d  those  who  are  offensive;  we  nauseate  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  after  having  made  an  intemperate  use  of 
them,  and  discovered  their  inanity. 

Dishonest,  Knavish.  What  is  dishonest  violates 
the  established  laws  of  man;  what  is  knavish  supposes 
peculiar  art  and  design  in  the  accomplishment. 

Dishonor,  Disgrace,  Shame.  Dishonor  deprives 
s  person  of  those  outward  marks  of  honor  which  men 
bok  for  according  to  their  rank  and  station;  disgrace 
deprives  a  man  of  the  favor  and  kindness  which  he  has 
beietofore  received  from  others;  shame  is  occasioned 
by  direct  moral  turpitude  or  that  of  which  one  ought  to 
besfihamed. 

To  Disjoint*  Dismember.  A  limb  of  the  body  may 
be  dtsiointed  if  it  be  so  put  out  of  the  joint  that  it  cannot 
set;  but  the  body  itself  is  dismembered  when  the  differ- 
«t  limbs  or  parts  are  separated  from  each  other. 

Dislike*  Disinclination.  Dislike  applies  to  what  one 
has  or  <k>es;   disinclinatk>n  only  to  what  one  does. 

To  Dismay*  Daunt*  Appall.  We  are  dismayed  by 
alanning  circumstances;  we  are  daunted  by  terrifymg  cir- 
eomstanees;  we  are  apixdled  by  horrid  circumstances. 

Disorder.  Disease*  Distemper,  Malady.  In  gen- 
eral sense  (usorder  is  altogether  indefinite;  but  in  its 
rerthcted  sense  it  expresses  less  than  all  the  rest:  it  is 
the  mere  commencement  of  a  disease:  disease  compre- 
hends every  serious  and  permanent  disorder  in  the  animal 
eeooomy.  and  is.  therefore,  of  universal  application. 
Thedisorderisslight.  partial,  and  transitory;  the  disease 
is  deep-rooted  and  permanent.  The  disorder  may  lie  in 
the  extremities:  this  disease  lies  in  the  humors  and  the 
vital  parts.  Distemper  is  used  for  such  particularly  as 
throw  the  animal  frame  most  oompletelv  out  of  its  tem- 
per or  course,  and  is  consequently  applied  properly  to 
virulent  disorders,  such  as  tbe  small-pox.  Malady  has  less 
<d  a  tfchnical  sense  than  the  other  terms;  it  refers  more 
to  the  suffering  than  to  the  state  of  the  body. 

Disparity*  Ineaualily.  Disparity  applies  to  two 
objects  which  should  meet  or  stand  in  coalition  with  each 
other:  inequality  is  applicable  to  those  that  are  com- 
pared with  each  other:  the  disparity  of  age,  situation, 
sod  dreumstanoes  is  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  per- 
sons flDtering  into  a  matrimonial  connection:    the  in- 


equality in  the  porUon  of  labor  which  is  to  be  performed 
by  two  persons  is  a  ground  for  the  inequality  of  their 
recompense. 

,  Dispassionate*  Cool.  Dispassionate  is  taken  nega- 
tively, it  marks  merely  the  absence  <^  passion;  cool  is 
taken  positively,  it  marks  an  entire  freedom  from  pas- 
sion :  when  we  meet  with  an  angry  disputant  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  dispassionate,  in  order  to  avoid  quarrels;  in 
the  moment  of  danger  our  safety  often  depends  upon  our 
coolness. 

To  Dispel*  Disperse.  Dispel  is  a  more  forcible  ac- 
tion than  to  disperse;  we  destroy  the  existence  of  a  thing 
by  dispelling  it;  we  merely  destroy  the  junction  dispers- 
ingit. 

To  Dispense,  Distribute.  Dispense  is  an  indis- 
,  criminate  action ;  distribute  is  a  particularising  action : 
I  we  dispense  to  sill;    we  distribute  to  each  individually. 

Displeasure*  Anger,  Disapprobation.  Displeas- 
ure is  always  a  softened  and  gentle  feeling;  anger  is  al- 
ways a  hareh  feeling,  and  sometimes  rises  to  vehemence 
and  madness.  Displeasure  is  always  produced  by  some 
adequate  cause,  real  or  supposed;  but  anger  may  be 
provoked  by  every  or  any  cause,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  individual;  displeasure  is  an  act  of  the  will,  it  is 
an  angry  sentiment;  disapprobation  is  an  act  of  the 
judgment,  it  is  an  opposite  opinion. 


Disposal*  Disposition*  Disposal  is  a  personal  act; 
it  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  mdividual:  disposition 
is  an  act  of  the  judgment;  it  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  things.  The  removal  of  a  thing  from  one's  self  is 
involved  in  a  disposal;  the  ^food  order  of  the  things  is 
comprehended  in  their  disposition. 

To  Dispose*  Arrange.  Digest.  We  may  dispose 
ordinary  mattera  by  simply  assigning  a  place  to  each; 
in  this  manner  trees  are  disposed  in  a  row.  but  we  ar- 
range and  digest  by  an  intellectual  effort;  in  the  first  case 
by  putting  those  together  which  ought  to  go  together; 
and  in  the  latter  case  by  both  separating  that  inmich  is 
dissimilar,  and  bringing  together  that  which  is  similar; 
in  this  manner  books  are  arranged  in  a  library  according 
to  their  sixe  or  their  subject;  the  materials  for  a  literary 
production  are  digested. 

Disposition*  Temper.  Disposition  is  permanent 
and  settled ;  temper  may  be  transitory  and  fluctuating. 
The  disposition  comprehends  the  springs  and  motives  of 
actions;  the  temper  influences  the  action  of  the  moment : 
it  is  possible  and  not  infrequent  to  have  a  good  dispon- 
tion  with  a  bad  temper,  and  vice  versa. 

Disposition,  Inclination.  We  may  always  expect 
a  man  to  do  that  which  he  is  disposed  to  do;  but  we  can- 
not always  calculate  upon  his  executing  that  to  which 
he  is  merely  inclined.  We  indulge  a  disposition;  we 
yield  to  an  inclination.  The  disposition  comprehends 
the  whole  state  of  the  mind  at  the  time;  an  inclination 
is  particular,  referring  always  to  a  particular  object. 

To  Disregard,  Neglect,  Slight.    We  disregard  the 
warnings,  the  words,  or  opinions  of  others:    we  neglect 
their  injunctions  or  their  precepts.    To  aisregara  re- 
sults from  the  settled  purpose  of  the  mind;    to  neglect 
I  from  a  temporary  forgetfulness  or  oversight;  slight  is  al- 
I  together  an  intentional  act  toward  an  individued. 
I     Dissension,  Contention,  Discord.    A  collision  of 
opinions  produces  dissension ;    a  collision  of  interests 

Sroduces  contention;  a  collision  of  humora  produces 
iscord. 

Distant,  Far,  Remote.  Distant  b  used  to  designate 
great  space;  far  only  that  which  is  ordinary:  astrono- 
mere  estimate  that  the  sun  is  ninety-four  millions^  of 
miles  distant  from  the  earth;  a  person  lives  not  very  far 
off,  or  a  person  is  far  from  the  spot;  remote  expresses 
the  relative  idea  of  being  gone  out  of  sight. 

To  Distinguish,  Discriminate.  To  discriminate 
is  in  fact  to  olstinguish  specifically:  hence  we  speak  of 
a  distinction  as  true  or  false,  but  oi  a  discrimination  as 
nice;  we  distinguish  by  means  of  the  senses  as  well  as  the 
underatanding;  we  discriminate  by  the  understanding 
only. 

Distinguished*  Conspicuous*  Noted,  Eminent, 
Illustrious.  A  thing  is  distinguished  in  proportion  as 
it  is  distinct  or  separate  from  others;  it  is  conspicuous 
in  proportion  as  it  is  easily  seen ;  it  is  noted  in  proportion 
as  it  is  widely  known;  eminent  applies  to  those  things 
which  set  a  man  high  in  the  circle  of  his  acouaintance; 
illustrious  applies  to  that  which  makes  him  shine  before 
the  world. 

Distress*  Anxiety*  Anguish*  Agony.  Distress  is 
the  pain  felt  when  in  a  strait  from  which  we  see  no  means 
of  extricating  ourselves;  anxiety  is  that  pain  which 
one  feels  on  toe  prospect  of  an  evil.  Distress  always  de- 
pends upon  some  outward  cause;  anxiety  often  lies  in 
the  imagination;  anguish  arises  from  the  reflection  on 
the  evil  that  is  past;  agony  springs  from  witnessing  that 
which  is  immediate  or  before  the  eye. 
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To  Distress,  Harass.  Perplex.  A  person  is  dis- 
tressed either  m  his  outward  circumstances  or  his 
feelings;  he  is  harassed  mentally  or  corporeally:  beis  per- 

Slexed  in  his  understanding,  more  than  in  his  feelings:  a 
eprivation  distresses;  provocations  and  hostile  meas- 
ures harass;  stratagems  and  ambiguous  measures  perplex. 

Distrust,  Susplcloii,  Diffidence.  Distrust  is  said 
either  of  ourselves  or  others;  suspicion  is  said  only  of 
others;  diffidence  only  of  ourselves:  to  be  distrustful 
of  a  person  is  to  impute  no  ^food  to  him ;  to  be  suspicious 
of  a  person  is  to  impute  positive  evil  to  him.  As  regards 
one's  self,  a  person  may  distrust  his  own  powers  for  the 
execution  of  a  particular  office,  or  have  a  distrust  of 
himself  in  company;  he  has  a  general  diffidence,  or  he 
is  naturally  diffident. 

To  Disturb,  Interrupt.  We  may  be  disturbed 
either  inwardly  or  outwardly;  we  are  mterrupted  only 
outwardly:  our  minds  may  be  disturbed  by  disquieting 
reflections,  or  we  may  be  disturbed  in  our  rest  or  in  our 
business  by  unseemly  n<nses. 

To  Divide,  Separate,  Part.  That  is  said  to  be 
divided  which  has  been  or  is  conceived  to  be  a  whole, 
that  is  separated  which  might  be  joined:  an  army  may 
be  divided  into  two  or  three  divisions,  or  portions:  the 
divisions  are  frequently  separated  in  their  march;  to 
divide  is  properly  to  miuce  any  whole  into  two  parts. 

TO  Divide,  Distribute,  Share,  We  divide  the 
thing;  we  distribute  to  the  person.  To  share  is  to  malce 
into  parts,  the  same  as  divide,  and  it  is  to  give  those 
parts  to  some  persons,  the  same  as  distribute;  but  the 
person  who  shares  takes  a  part  himself;  he  who  dis- 
tributes gives  it  all  to  others. 

Doctrme,  Precept,  Principle.  A  doctrine  requires 
a  teacher:  a  precept  nrauires  a  superior  with  authority; 
a  prindpie  requires  only  a  maintainer  or  holder.  A 
doctrine  is  always  framed  by  some  one;  a  precept  b 
enjoined  or  laid  down  by  some  one;  a  principle  lies  in 
the  thing  itself.  A  doctrine  is  composed  of  principles; 
a  precept  rests  upon  principles  or  doctrines. 

Doctrine,  Dof  ma.  Tenet.  A  doctrine  rests  on  the 
authority  of  the  mdividual  by  whom  it  is  framed;  the 
dogma  on  the  authority  of  the  body  by  whom  it  is  main- 
tained; a  tenet  rests  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  A 
tenet  is  a  species  of  principles  maintained  in  matters  of 
opinion  by  persons  in  general. 

To  Doubt,  Question.  Doubt  lies  altogether  In  the 
mind ;  it  is  a  lees  active  feeling  than  question :  by  the 
former  we  merely  suspend  decision;  by  the  latter  we 
actually  demand  proofs  in  order  to  assist  us  in  deciding. 
We  may  doubt  in  silence:  we  cannot  que8ti<Hi  without 
expressinfc  it,  directly  or  indirectly;  we  doubt  the  truth 
of  a  position;  we  question  the  veracity  of  an  author. 

Doubt,  Suspense.  Doubt  respects  that  which  we 
should  believe:  suspense  that  which  we  wish  to  know 
or  ascertain.  We  are  in  doubt  for  the  want  of  evidence; 
we  are  in  suspense  for  the  want  of  certainty.  Doubt  inter- 
rupts our  progress  in  the  attainment  of  truth;  suspense 
impedes  us  in  the  attainment  of  our  objects. 

To  Draw,  Drac*  Haul,  or  Hale,  Pull,  Pluck,  Tuff. 
Draw  expresses  here  the  idea  common  to  the  first  three 
terms,  namely,  of  putting  a  body  in  motion  from  behind 
one's  self  or  toward  one's  self;  to  drag  is  to  draw  a  thing 
with  violence,  or  to  draw  that  which  makes  resistance: 
to  haul  is  to  drag  it  with  still  greater  violence.  To  pull 
signifies  only  an  effort  to  draw  without  the  idea  of  mo- 
tion; horses  pull  very  long  sometimes  before  they  can 
draw  a  heavily  laden  cart  uphill.  To  pluck  is  to  pull 
with  a  sudden  twitch  in  order  to  separate;  to  tug  is  to 
pull  with  violence. 

Dream,  Reverie.  Dreams  and  reveries  are  alike 
opposed  to  the  reality,  and  have  their  origin  in  the 
imagination ;  but  the  former  commonly  passes  in  sleep, 
and  the  latter  when  awake. 

Dull,  Gloomy.  Sad,  Dismal.  When  applied  to 
natural  objects,  dull  and  gloomy  denote  the  want  of 
necessary  light  or  life:  in  this  sense  metals  are  more  or 
less  dull  according  as  they  are  stained  with  dirt:  the 
weather  is  dull  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  clouds,  and 
gloomy  when  the  atmosphere  is  darkened  by  fogs  or 
thick  clouds;  dismal  denotes  not  merely  the  want  of 
that  which  is  necessary,  but  also  the  presence  of  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  senses;  as  a  glare  of  light  or 
a  sound  may  be  dismal.  Sad  is  not  applied  so  much 
to  sensible  as  moral  objects;  the  loss  of  a  parent  is  sad. 

Durable.  LastlnK*  Permanent.  Durable  is  natur- 
ally said  ol  material  substances;  and  lasting  of  those 
which  are  spiritual;  although  in  ordinary  discourse 
sometimes  they  exchange  offices:  permanent  applies 
more  to  the  affairti  of  men.  That  which  perishes  quickly 
is  not  durable;  that  which  ceases  quickly  is  not  lasting; 
that  which  is  only  for  a  time  is  not  permanent. 

Durable,  Constant.  What  is  durable  is  so  from 
its  inherent  property;   what  is  constant  is  so  by  the 
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^ of  the  mind.    No  durable  oonneetions  can  be 

ormed  where  avarice  or  lust  prevails. 

Duty,  Obllfatlon.  Duty  has  to  do  with  the  ooo- 
science.  and  arises  from  the  natural  relations  of  society; 
an  obligation  arises  from  circumstances,  and  is  a  speciee 
of  duty.  He  who  guarantees  to  pay  a  sum  of  money 
contracts  an  obligation.  He  who  marries  contracts  new 
duties. 

Ease,  9^let,  Rest,  Repose.  Ease  and  quiet 
respect  action  on  the  body;  rest  and  repoee  respect  the 
action  of  the  body;  ease  denotes  an  exonption  from 
any  painful  agency  m  ii;eneral;  quiet  denotes  an  exemp- 
tion from  that  in  particular  which  noise,  disturbance, 
or  the  violence  of  others  may  cause;  rest  simply  denotes 
the  cessation  of  motion:  repose  is  that  species  of  rest 
which  is  agreeable  after  labor. 

Easy,  Ready.  E^y  marks  the  freedom  of  being 
done;  ready  the  disposition  or  willingness  to  do;  the 
former  refers  mostly  to  the  thing  or  the  manner,  the 
latter  to  the  person. 

TO  Eclipse,  Obscure.  Heavenly  bodies  are  edipeed 
by  the  intervention  of  other  bodies  between  them  and 
the  beholder;  things  are  in  ii;eneral  obscured  which  are 
in  any  way  rendered  lees  stnking  or  visible.  So,  figur- 
atively, real  merit  is  eclipsed  by  the  intervention  ol 
superior  merit;  it  is  often  obseiued  by  an  ungraciotiB 
exterior  in  the  possessor,  or  by  his  unfortunate  cirmmi- 
stances. 

Education,  Instruction,  Breeding*  Instruction 
and  breeding  are  to  education  as  parts  to  a  whole:  in- 
struction respects  the  communication  of  knowledge 
and  breeding  respects  the  manners  or  outward  oondoct; 
but  education  oomprehends  not  only  both  these,  but  the 
formation  of  the  mind,  the  regulation  of  the  heart,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  principles:  good  instruction  makes 
one  wiser;  good  breeding  makes  one  more  polirfied  and 
agreeable;  good  education  makes  one  really  good. 

To  Effect,  Produce,  Perform.  To  produee  signi- 
fies to  bring  something  forth  or  into  existence;  to  per- 
form to  do  something  to  the  end :  to  effect  is  to  pcocfttee 
an  effect  by  performing;  whatever  is  effeetea  is  the 
consequence  of  a  specific  design;  it  always  requires, 
therefore,  a  rational  agent  to  raeot:  what  is  produced 
may  follow  incidentally^  or  arise  from  the  action  of  an 
irrational  agent  or  an  inanimate  object;  what  is  per- 
formed u  done  by  specific  efforts. 

Effusion,  EjaculatkNU  An  effusion  commonly 
flows  from  a  heated  ima^ati<m  uncorrected  by  the  judg- 
ment; it  is,  therefore,  m  general  not  only  mocmerent 
but  extravagant  and  senseless:  an  ejaculation  is  produced 
by  the  warmth  of  the  moment,  but  never  without  refer- 
ence to  some  particular  circumstance.  EInthuaiasts 
are  full  of  extravagant  effusions;  contrite  sumers  will 
often  express  their  penitence  in  pious  ejaculations. 

Elderly,  Ased.  Old.  The  elderiy  man  has  passiri 
the  meridian  cl  life;  the  aged  man  is  fast  approaching 
the  term  of  our  existence;  the  old  man  has  already 
reached  this  term,  or  has  exceeded  it. 

Ellflble,  Preferable.  What  is  eligible  is  desirable 
in  itself,  what  is  preferable  is  more  desirable  than  another. 

To  Embarrass,  Perplex,  Entangle.  Eknbarrai»- 
ments  depend  altogether  on  ourselves;  the  want  of 
prudence  and  presence  of  mind  is  the  common  cause: 
perplexities  depend  on  extraneous  circumstances  as  w^ 
as  ourselves;  extennve  dealings  with  otbws  are  mostly 
attended  with  perplexities;  entanglements  arise  mostly 
from  the  evil  designs  of  others. 

Emissary.  Spy.  Both  these  words  designate  a  per- 
son sent  out  by  a  body  on  some  public  concern  «"«w^g 
their  enemies:  but  they  differ  in  their  office  aoeording 
to  the  etymology  of  the  words.  The  emissary  ia  sent 
so  as  to  mix  with  the  people  to  whom  he  goes,  to  be  in 
all  places,  and  to  associate  with  every  one  inaividuaUy 
as  may  serve  his  purpose;  the  spy,  takes  his  station 
wherever  he  can  best  perceive  what  is  passing;  be 
keeps  himself  at  a  distance  from  all  but  such  as  may 
particularly  aid  him  in  the  obiect  of  his  search.  The 
emissary  is  generally  employed  by  those  who  have  some 
illegitimate  obiect  to  pursue;  spies,  <m  the  other  hand, 
are  employed  by  all  regular  governments  in  a  time  oi 
warfare. 

Empire,   Relsn,  Dominion.    As  empire  signifies 
command,    or   the   power   exercised    ' 
it  properly  refers  to  the  oountr 


conunandinc. 
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and  as  reign  signifies  the  act  of  reigning,  it  refers  to  the 


individual  who  reigns.  Dominion  may  be  applied  ... 
the  proper  sense  to  the  power  which  man  exerdaes  over 
the  brutes  or  inanimate  objects,  and  figuratively  to  the 
power  of  the  passions. 

TO  Employ,  Use.  We  empk>y  whatever  we  take 
into  our  service,  or  make  subservient  to  our  convenience 
for  a  time;  we  use  whatever  we  entirely  devote  to  our 
purpose. 
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Encomlam,  Eulosj*  Panegyric*  We  bestow 
enoomiums  upon  any  work  of  art  or  production  of  genius, 
without  reference  to  the  performer;  we  bestow  eulogim 
on  the  exploits  of  a  hero,  who  is  of  another  age  or  country ; 
but  we  write  panegyrics  either  in  a  direct  address,  or 
in  direct  reference  to  the  person  who  is  panegyrised; 
the  meomium  is  produced  by  merit,  real  or  supposed; 
the  euk»y  may  spring  from  admiration  of  the  person 
eulogixeoY  the  panegsme  may  be  mere  flattery,  resulting 
from  servile  dependence. 

To  ISncoarace,  Emboldeiu  To  encourage  is  to 
^re  oourace,  and  to  embolden  to  make  bold;  the  former 
impelling  to  action  in  general,  the  latter  to  that  which 
is  more  difficult  or  dangerous. 

To  l^df  Terminatet  Close.  To  end  is  iiidefinite 
in  its  ooeanmg  uid  general  in  its  application;  terminate 
and  cloee  are  modes  of  ending:  to  tenninate  is  to  end 
finally;  to  cloee  to  end  gradually.  Whatever  is  begim 
will  end,  and  it  may  end  in  any  way;  but  what  terminates 
is  that  which  has  been  designedly  brought  to  an  end: 
a  string,  a  line,  a  verse,  etc,  may  end,  but  a  road  is  said 
proper^  to  terminate. 

To  EiideaYor*  Alm»  Stride*  StmgKle*  An  endeavor 
spnnas  from  a  sense  of  duty;  we  mdeavor  to  do  that 
whicn  is  right,  and  avoid  that  which  is  wrong:  aiiming 
is  the  fruit  of  an  aspiring  temper;  the  object  aiinMl  at 
is  always  something  superior  either  in  reality  or  imn^Tia- 
tioa;  striving  is  the  consequence  of  an  ardent  dei^ire; 
the  thing  striven  for  is  always  conceived  to  be  of  inipor- 
tanee:  strtiggling  is  the  effect  of  necessity;  it  ii 
Uoned  to  the  difficulty  of  attainment;  the  thi 
gled  for  is  indispensably  necessary. 

Endeavor*  EfTort*  Exertion.  Endeavor  expresses 
little  more  than  this  common  idea,  being  a  term  of  gen- 
eral import;  effort  and  exertion  are  particular  modes 
d  endeavor;  the  former  being  a  special  strong  endeavor, 
the  latter  a  continued  strong  endeavor. 

Enersj^  F6ree,  Ylpior.  With  energy  is  connected 
the  idea  of  activity;  with  force  that  of  capability;  with 
vigor  that  of  health;  energy  lies  only  in  the  mina:  force 
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'  are  the  property  of  rither  body  or  mind. 

larve*  Increase*  Extend.    Enlarge  is  ai 

to  dimension  and  extent ;  increase,  is  applicable  to  quanti- 
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ty.  signifying  to  become  greater  in  sise  oy  the  junction  of 
other  matter:  eactend,  signifies  to  make  greater  in  space. 
We  speak  of  enlargin|E  a  house,  a  room,  premises,  or 
boimdartee;  of  inereasmg  an  army,  or  property,  capital, 
expense,  etc.;  of  extending  the  boundaries  of  an  empire. 

Enmity*  Animosity*  Hostility.  Enmity  lies  in 
the  heart;  it  is  deep  and  maUgnant;  animosity,  from 
animus,  a  spirit,  lies  in  the  passions;  it  is  fierce  and 
vindietive;  hoeUlity,  from  hostis,  a  political  enemy, 
lies  in  the  action;  it  is  mischievous  and  destructive. 
Enmity  is  altogether  personal;  hostility  respects  public 
or  private  measures;  enmity  often  lies  concealed  m  the 
heart,  and  does  not  betray  itself  by  any  open  act  of 
hostihty. 

EnormoDS*  Prodigious.  Monstrous.  The  enor- 
mous eootrsdicts  our  rules  of  estimating  and  calculating; 
the  prodigious  raises  our  minds  beyond  thdr  ordinary 
standard  of  thinking:  the  monstrous  contradicts  nature 
and  the  course  of  things.  What  is  enormous  excites 
oar  surprise  or  amasement:  what  is  prodigious  excites 
our  astonishmmt;  what  is  monstrous  does  violence  to 
our  senses  and  understanding. 

Enrnigh.  Sufficient.  He  has  enough  whose  desires 
are  satimed  *  he  has  sufficient  whose  wants  are  supplied. 
Kffcough,  is  m  German  genug,  which  comes  from  gen- 
HfBBD,  to  satisfy.  Sufficient,  m  Latin  sufficiens,  parti- 
ciple of  Bufficio,  compounded  of  sub  and  facio,  signifies 
made  or  suited  to  the  purpose. 

&iterprlsln|:*  Adventurous.  The  enterprising 
dmacter  conceives  great  projects,  and  pursues  objects 
that  are  difficult  to  be  obtained;  the  adventurous 
character  is  contented  with  seeking  that  which  is  new, 
and  placing  himself  in  dangerous  and  unusual  situations. 

EMthet*  Adjective.  Epithet  is  the  technical  term 
of  the  rhetorician;  adjective  that  of  the  grammarian. 
The  same  word  is  an  epithet  as  it  qualifies  the  sense; 
it  is  an  adjective  as  it  is  a  part  of  speech;  thus,  in  the 
phrase  "Alexander  the  Great,"  great  is  an  epithet,  inas- 
moch  as  it  designates  Alexander  in  distinction  from 
all  other  persons:  it  is  an  adjective  as  it  expresses  a 
ousdity  in  distinction  from  the  noun  Alexander,  which 
denotes  a  " 
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Equal*  Even*  Equable*  Like*  or  Alike,  Uniform. 

Ittsl  is  said  of  degree,  quantity,  number,  and  dimen- 


mkSj  as  equal  in  years;  even  is  said  of  the  surface  and 
litKm  of  bodies;  a  board  is  made  even  with  another 
■ward;  like  is  said  of  accidental  qualities  in  things,  as 
alike  m  color  or  in  feature;  uniform  is  said  of  tnings 
only  as  to  their  fitness  to  correspond;  those  which  are 
anfike  in  color,  shape,  or  make,  are  not  uniform,  and 
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cannot  be  made  to  match  as  pairs:  equable  is  used  only 
in  the  moral  acceptation,  in  which  all  the  others  are 
likewise  employed. 

Error,  Mistake,  Blunder.  Error  in  its  universal 
sense  is  the  general  term,  since  every  deviation  from 
what  is  right  in  rational  agents  is  termed  error.  Into 
whatever  we  attempt  to  do  or  think  error  will  be  sure  to 
creep.  The  other  terms  designate  modes  of  error,  which 
mostly  refer  to  the  common  concerns  of  life;  mistake 
is  an  error  of  choice;   blunder  an  error  of  action. 

Error,  Fault.  £rror  respects  the  act;  fault  respects 
the  agent;  an  error  may  lay  in  the  judgment,  or  in  the 
conduct;  but  a  fault  lies  in  the  will  or  intention. 

Eruption,  Explosion.  Eruption  is  the  coming  into 
view,  by  a  sudden  bursting;  explosion  signifies  bursting 
out  witn  a  noise:  hence  of  flames  there  will  be  properly 
an  eruption,  but  of  gunpowder  an  explosion. 

To  Estimate,  Compute,  Rate.  To  estimate  is  to 
obtain  the  aggregate  sum  in  one's  mind,  either  by  an 
immediate  or  a  progressive  act;  to  compute  is  to* obtain 
the  sum  by  the  gradual  process  of  putting  together 
items;  to  rate  is  to  fix  the  relative  value  in  one's  mind 
by  drauction  and  comparison ;  a  builder  estimates  the 
expense  of  building  a  house  on  a  given  plan;  a  pro- 
prietor of  houses  computes  the  probable  diminution  in 
the  value  of  his  property  in  consequence  of  wear  and 
tear;  the  surveyor  rates  the  present  value  of  lands  or 
houses. 

Eternal,  Endless,  Everlasting*  The  eternal  is  set 
above  time:  the  endless  lies  within  time.  That  is  prop- 
erly eternal  which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end;  that 
is  endless  which  has  a  be^nning,  but  no  end;  that 
which  is  everlasting  has  nather  interruption  nor  cessa- 
tion. 

To  Evade,  Equivocate^  Prevaricate.  We  evade 
by  artfully  turning  the  subject  or  calling  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inquirer;  we  equivocate  by  the  use  of  eauiv- 
ocal  expressions;  we  prevaricate  by  the  use  of  loose 
and  indefinite  expressions;  we  avoidf  giving  satisfaction 
by  evading;  we  give  a  false  satisfaction  by  equivocating; 
we  give  dissatisfaction  by  prevaricating. 

Event*  Incident*  Accident*  Adventure*  Occur- 
rence. These  terms  are  expressive  of  what  passes  in 
the  world,  which  is  the  sole  signification  of  the  term 
event;  while  to  that  of  the  other  terms  are  annexed 
some  accessory  ideas;  an  incident  is  a  personal  event; 
an  accident  an  accidental  event  which  happens  by  the 
way;  an  adventure  an  extraordinary  event:  an  occur- 
rence an  ordinary  or  domestic  event.  Event,  in  its 
ordinary  and  limited  acceptation,  excludes  the  idea  of 
chance;  accident  excludes  that  of  desi^;  incident, 
adventure,  and  occurrence  are  applicable  in  both  cases. 

Exact*  Extort.  To  exact  is  to  demand  with  force, 
it  is  commonly  an  act  of  injustice;  to  extort  is  to  get 
with  violence,  it  is  an  act  of  tyranny. 

Exact,  Nice*  Particular*  Punctual.  To  be  exact 
is  to  arrive  at  perfection;  to  be  nice  is  to  be  free  from 
faults;  to  be  particular  is  to  be  nice  in  certain  particu- 
lars; to  be  punctual  is  to  be  exact  in  certain  points. 
We  are  exact  in  our  conduct  or  in  what  we  do:  nice 
and  psrtioular  in  our  mode  of  doing  it;  punctual  as  to 
the  time  and  season  for  doing  it. 

Example*  Pattern,  Ensample.  The  example  must 
be  followed  generally;  the  pattern  must  be  followed 
particularly,  not  only  as  to  what,  but  how  a  thing  is  to 
be  done:  the  former  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  judgment; 
the  latter  to  guide  the  actions;  the  ensample  is  a  species 
of  example,  tne  word  being  employed  only  in  the  solemn 
style. 

Example,  Instance.  The  example  is  set  forth  bv 
way  of  illustration  or  instruction:  the  instance  is  ad- 
duced by  way  of  evidence  or  proof. 

To  Excite,  Incite*  Provoke.  To  excite  is  said  more 
particularly  of  the  inward  feelings;  incite  is  said  of  the 
external  actions;  provoke  is  said  of  both.  A  person's 
passions  are  excited;  he  is  incited  by  any  particular 
passion  to  a  course  of  conduct;  a  particular  feeling  is 
provoked,  or  he  is  provoked  by  some  feeling  to  a  par- 
ticular step. 

Excursion*  Ramble.  Tour*  Trip*  Jaunt.  Ebccur- 
sion  signifies  going  out  of  one's  course;  a  ramble  is  a 
going  without  any  course  or  regular  path  (from  roam); 
a  tour,  from  the  word  turn  or  return,  is  a  circuitous 
course:  a  trip  means  to  go  on  the  toes  like  a  dancer,  is 
properly  a  pedestrian  excursion  or  tour,  or  any  short 
journey  that  might  be  made  on  foot;  those  who  have 
no  better  means  of  spending  their  time  make  jaunts. 

To  Excuse*  Pardon.  We  excuse  a  person  or  thing 
by  exempting  him  from  blame;  we  pardon  by  giving 
up  the  punishment  of  the  offense  one  has  committed.  We 
excuse  a  small  fault;  we  pardon  a  great  fault:  we 
excuse  that  which  bersoniUly  affects  ouraelves;  we 
pardon  that  which  offends  against  morals. 
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To  Ezecote«  Falflll^  Perform.  To  execute  is  to 
brins  about  an  end;  it  involves  active  measures,  and  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  that  which  is  extraordinary,  or 
that  which  requires  particular  spirit  and  talents;  schemes 
of  ambition  are  executed;  to  fulfill  is  to  satisfy  a  moral 
obligation.  We  fulfill  the  duties  of  citisens;  to  i>erform 
is  to  carry  through  by  simple  action  or  labor;  it  is  more 
particularly  applicable  to  the  ordinary  and  regular  busi- 
nees  of  life;   we  perform  a  work  or  a  task. 

To  Exercise*  Practice*  We  exercise  in  that  where 
the  powers  are  called  forth;  we  practice  in  that  where 
frequency  and  habitude  of  action  is  requisite. 

Exlsency*  Emen^ency*  The  exigency  is  more  com- 
mon, but  less  Dressing;  the  emergency  is  imperious 
when  it  comes,  out  comes  lees  frequently.  A  prudent 
traveler  will  never  carry  more  money  with  him  than 
what  will  supply  the  exigencies  of  his  journey;  and  in 
case  of  an  emergency  will  rather  borrow  of  his  friends 
than  risk  his  property. 

To  Exonerate*  Exculpate*  The  first  is  the  act  of 
another;  the  second  is  one's  own  act.  We  exonerate 
him  upon  whom  a  charge  has  lain,  or  who  has  the  load 
of  gunt;  we  exculpate  ourselves  when  there  is  any 
danger  of  being  blamed :  circumstances  may  sometimes 
tend  to  exonerate;  the  explanation  of  some  person  is 
requisite  to  exculpate. 

Expedient*  Resource*  The  expedient  is  an  arti- 
ficial means;  the  resource  b  a  natural  means.  A  cim- 
ning  man  is  fruitful  in  expedients;  a  fortunate  man 
abounds  in  resources. 

Expedient*  Fit*  The  expediency  of  a  thins  depends 
altogether  upon  the  outward  circumstances;  the  ntness 
is  determined  by  a  moral  rule. 

TO  Explain*  Expound*  Interpret*  Single  words  or 
sentences  are  explained;  a  whole  work,  or  considerable 
parts  iA  it,  are  expounded;  the  sense  of  any  writing  or 
symbolical  sign  is  mterpreted. 

TO  Explain*  Illustrate*  Eaucldate*  To  explain  is 
simply  to  render  intelligible;  to  illustrate  and  elucidate 
are  to  give  additional  clearness.  Everything  requires 
to  be  explained  to  one  who  is  ignorant  of  it;  but  the 
best  informed  will  require  to  have  abstruse  subjects 
illustrated,  and  obscure  subjects  elucidated. 

To  Expostulate,  Remonstrate*  We  expostulate 
in  a  tone  of  authority;  we  remonstrate  in  a  tone  of  com- 
plaint. He  who  expostulates  passes  a  censure,  and 
claims  to  be  heard;  he  who  remonstrates  presents  his 
case  and  requests  to  be  heard. 

Extraneous*  Extrinsic*  Forelf^*  The  extraneous 
is  that  which  forms  no  necessary  or  natural  part  of 
anything;  the  extrinsic  is  that  which  forms  a  part  or 
has  a  connection,  but  only  in  an  indirect  form:  it  is 
not  an  inherent  or  component  part;  the  foreign  is  that 
which  forms  no  part  whatever,  and  has  no  kind  of  con- 
nection. 

Extraordinary*  Remarkable*  The  extraordinary 
is  that  which  is  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  but  it  does 
not  always  excite  remark,  and  is  not,  therefore,  remark- 
able, as  when  we  speak  of  an  extraordinary  loan;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  extraordinary  conveys  the 
idea  of  what  deserves  notice,  it  expresses  much  more 
than  remarkable. 

Extravagant*  Prodlgalf  Lavish*  PrOfuae*  The 
extravagant  man  spends  his  money  without  reason; 
the  prodigal  man  spends  it  in  excesses.  One  may  be 
extravagant  with  a  small  sum  where  it  exceeds  one's 
means;  one  can  be  prodigal  only  with  large  sums; 
lavish  and  profuse  are  properly  applied  to  particular 
actions,  the  former  to  denote  an  expenditure  more  or 
less  wasteful  or  superfluous,  the  latter  to  denote  a  full 
supply  without  any  sort  of  scant. 

Exuberant*  Luxuriant*  These  terms  are  both  ai>- 
plied  to  vegetation  in  a  flourishing  state;  but  exuber- 
ance expresses  the  excess,  and  luxuriance  the  perfection. 

Facetious^  Conversable*  Pleasant*  Jocular*  Jo- 
cose* Facetious  may  be  employed  either  for  writing 
or  conversation;  the  rest  only  in  conversation.  The 
facetious  man  deals  in  that  kind  of  discourse  which  may 
excite  laughter;  a  conversable  man  may  instruct  as 
well  as  amuse;  the  pleasant  man  says  evenrthing  in  a 
pleasant  manner;  his  pleasantry  even  on  the  most 
delicate  subject  is  without  offense;  the  person  speaking 
is  Jocose;  the  thing  said,  or  the  manner  of  saying  it. 
is  jocular. 

Factions*  Seditious*  Factious  is  an  epithet  to 
characterise  the  tempers  of  men;  seditious  character- 
ises their  conduct.  The  factious  man  attempts  to 
raise  himself  into  importance,  he  aims  at  authority, 
and  seeks  to  interfere  in  the  measures  of  government; 
the  seditious  man  attempts  to  excite  others,  and  to 
provoke  their  resistance  to  established  authority:  the 
first  wants  to  be  a  law-giver;  the  second  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  be  a  law-breaker. 


Fair*  Clear*    Fair  is  used  in  a  positive  l 

in  a  negative  sense:   there  must  be  some  bri^ti 

what  is  fair;  there  must  be  no  spots  in  what  is  elear. 
The  weather  is  said  to  be  fair,  which  is  not  only  f ree* 
from  what  is  disagreeable,  but  somewhat  eoliyeoed  by 
the  sun;  it  is  clear  when  it  is  free  frcxn  clouds  or  miota. 

Faith*  Creed*  These  words  are  synonymous  wb«n 
taken  for  the  thing  trusted  in  or  believed;  bat  they 
differ  in  this,  that  faith  has  always  a  reference  to  the 
principle  in  the  mind:  creed  only  respects  the  thine 
which  is  the  object  of  laith. 

Faith*  Fidelity*  Faith  here  denotes  a  mode  o£ 
action,  namely,  in  acting  true  to  the  faith  which  others 
repose  in  us;  fidelity,  a  disposition  of  the  mJaad  to  ad- 
here to  that  faith  which  others  repose  in  us.  We  keep 
our  faith;  we  show  our  fidelity. 

Faithful*  Trusty*  Faithful  respects  the  principlo 
altogether:  it  is  suited  to  all  relations  and  stations, 
pubuc  and  private;  trusty  includes  not  only  the  prin- 
ciple, but  the  mental  qualifications  in  gennal;  it  aperies 
to  those  in  whom  particular  trust  is  to  be  placed.  It  is 
the  part  of  a  Christian  to  be  faithful  to  all  his  ensnce- 
ments;  it  is  a  particular  excellence  in  a  servant  £obe 
trusty. 

Faithless*  Perfidious*  Treacherous*  A  faithleea 
man  is  faithless  only  for  his  own  interest;  a  perfidious 
man  is  expressly  so  to  the  injury  of  another.  Perfidy 
may  lie  in  the  will  to  do;  treachery  lies  altogether  in 
the  thing^  done.  A  friend  is  perfidious  whenever  he 
evinces  his  perfidy:  but  he  is  said  to  be  treacherous 
only  in  the  particular  instance  in  which  he  betraya  the 
confidence  and  interests  of  another. 

Fall,  Dcnmfall*  Ruin.  Fall  applies  to  that  which 
is  erect:  downfall  to  that  which  is  elevated.  Ehrery- 
thing  which  is  set  up,  although  as  trifling  as  a  stick, 
may  have  a  fall;  but  we  speak  of  the  downfall  of  the 
loftiest  trees  or  the  tallest  spires.  A  man  may  recover 
from  his  fall,  but  his  downfall  is  oonunonly  foUowed  by 
the  entire  rum  of  his  concerns,  and  often  of  himself. 

Fallacious,  Deceitful*  Fraudulent*  The  fallackMis 
has  respect  to  falsehood  in  opinion;  deceitful  to  that 
which  is  externally  false:  our  hopes  are  c^ten  fallacious: 
the  appearances  of  things  are  often  deoeitfuL  Falla* 
cious,  as  characteristic  of  the  mind,  excludes  the  idea, 
of  design;  deceitful  excludes  the  idea  of  mistake;  fraud- 
ulent is  a  gross  species  of  the  deoeitfuL 

Fame,  Reputation,  Renown*  Fame  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  object,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  reputa- 
tion is  applied  only  to  real  eminence  in  some  depart- 
ment; renown  is  empk>yed  only  for  extraordinary  men 
and  brilliant  exploits. 

Fame,  Report*  Rumor,  Hearsay*  Fame  serves 
to  form  or  establish  a  character  either  of  a  person  or  a. 
thing;  it  will  be  good  or  bad,  according  to  circumstances; 
the  fame  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  went  abroad  through 
the  land;  a  report  serves  to  communicate  information 
of  events;  it  may  be  more  or  less  correct  according  to 
the  veracity  or  authenticity  of  the  reporter;  a  rumor 
serves  the  purposes  of  fiction;  it  is  more  or  less  va^ue 
according  to  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  nature  of 
the  events;  the  hearsay  serves  for  information  or  in* 
Btruction,  and  is  seldom  so  incorrect  as  it  is  familiar. 

Famous,  Celebrated*  Renowned*  IllustricMis. 
Famous  signifies  literally  having  fame  or  the  cause  of 
fame;  it  is  applicable  to  that  which  causes  a  noise  or 
sensation;  to  that  which  is  talked  of,  written  upon. 
discussed,  and  thought  of;  to  that  which  is  circulated 
amonjE  all  ranks  and  orders  of  men;  celebrated  signifies 
literally  kept  in  the  memory  by  a  celebration  or  memo- 
rial, and  is  applicable  to  that  which  is  praiiwd  and 
honored  with  solemnity;  renowned  sicnines  literally 
possessed  of  a  name,  and  is  applicable  to  whatever 
extends  the  name,  or  causes  the  name  to  be  often  re- 
peated; illustrious  signifies  literally  what  has  or  gives 
a  luster:   it  is  applicable  to  whatever  confers  di^^nity. 

Fanciful*  Fantastical,  Whimsical*  Caprlcioiia. 
Fanciful  is  said  of  that  which  is  irregular  in  the  taste  or 
judgment;  fantastical  is  said  of  that  which  violates  all 
propriety,  as  well  as  regularity:  the  former  may  consist 
of  a  simple  deviation  from  rule;  the  latter  is  something 
extravagant;  whimsical  is  a  species  of  the  fanciful  in 
regard  to  one's  likes  or  dislikes;  capricious  respecta 
errors  of  temper,  or  irregularities  of  feeling. 

Fancy*  Imagination*  The  fancy  only  employs 
itself  about  things  without  regarding  their  nature;  but 
the  imagination  aims  at  tracing  a  resemblance,  and 
getting  a  true  copy.  The  fancy  consequently  forms 
combinations,  either  real  or  unreal,  as  chance  may 
direct;  but  the  imagination  is  seldomer  led  astra^^. 
The  fancy  is  busy  in  dreams,  or  when  the  mind  ia  in  a. 
disordered  state;  but  the  imagination  is  supposed  to 
act  when  the  intellectual  powers  are  in  full  play. 

Fatlirne*   Weariness*   Lassitude*    Faticue   ia   an 
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«xliaii0tkm  €ii  the  animal  or  mental  powers;  weariness 
is  a  wearinc  out  the  strength,  or  breaking  the  spirits; 
lassitude  is  a  general  relaxation  of  the  animal  frame. 

Pearfiil*  Dremdful,  FrlKhtful*  Tremendous^  Ter* 
rtMe.  Terrlllc*  Horrible*  JBorrld.  A  contest  is  fear- 
ful when  the  issue  is  important,  but  the  event  doubtful; 
the  thought  of  death  is  dreadful  to  one  who  feels  him- 
self unprepared;  the  frightful  is  less  than  the  tremen- 
dous; the  tremmdous  than  the  terrible;  the  terrible 
than  the  horrible;  shrieks  may  be  frightful;  thunder 
and  U|ditning  mav  be  tremendous;  the  roaring  of  a  lion 
is  ternble;  the  glare  of  his  eye  terrific;  the  actual  spec- 
tacle o£  lolling  is  horrible  or  horrid.  We  may  speak  of 
a  fridhtful,  dreadful,  terrible,  or  horrid  dream;  or 
frighttul,  dreadful,  or  terrible  tempest;  dreadful,  ter- 
rible, or  horrid  consequences. 

To  Fccif  be  Sensible*  Conscloas*  To  feel  is  said 
of  the  whole  frame,  inwardly  and  outwardly:  it  is  the 
accompaniment  of  existence;  to  be  sensible  is  said  only 
of  the  senses.  It  is  the  property  of  all  living  creatures 
to  feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  a  greater  or  less  degree: 
those  creatures  which  nave  not  the  sense  of  hearing  will 


not  be  sensible  of  sounds;  one  is  conscious  only  of  what 
pass^  inwardly;  we  are  conscious  of  having  fallen 
short  of  our  duty. 

To  Feign*  Pretend.  One  feigns  in  order  to  gain 
some  future  end:  a  person  feigns  sickness  in  order  to 
be  excused  from  paymg  a  disagreeable  visit;  one  pre- 
tends in  order  to  serve  a  present  purpose;  a  child  pre- 
tends to  have  lost  his  book  who  wishes  to  excuse  him- 
self for  his  idleness. 

To  Felicitate*  Congratulate.  Felicitate  signifies  to 
make  happy,  and  is  applicable  only  to  ourselves;  con- 
gratulate 18  appUcable  either  to  ourselves  or  others: 
we  felicitate  ourselves  on  having  escaped  the  danger; 
we  congratulate  others  on  their  i^od  fortune. 

Female,  Feminine*  Effeminate.  In  the  female 
character  we  expect  to  find  that  which  is  feminine.  The 
female  drees,  manners,  and  habits,  have  mgaged  the 
attention  of  all  essayists,  from  the  time  of  Addison  to  the 
present  period.  The  feminine  is  natural  to  the  female; 
the  effeminate  is  unnatural  to  the  male. 

Feroelons,  Fierce*  Savafce.  Ferocity  marks  the 
mitamed  character  of  a  cruel  disposition :  fierceness  has  a 
greater  mixture  of  pride  and  anger  in  it;  savageness 
marks  a  more  permanent,  but  not  so  violent  a  sentiment 
of  either  cruelty  or  anger  as  the  two  former.  Ferocity 
and  fierceness  are  in  common  applied  to  the  brutes,  to 
dengnate  their  natural  tempers:  savage  Is  mostly  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  natural  tempers  of  man.  when 
uncontrolled  by  the  force  of  reason  and  a  sense  of  religion. 

Ferrer*  Ardor.  The  affections  are  properly  fer- 
vent: the  panions  are  ardent:  we  are  fervent  m  feeling, 
and  ardent  in  acting. 

Final*  C^oncluslve.  Final  desiniatee  simply  the 
circomstance  of  being  the  last;  conclusive  the  mode  of 
finishing  or  coming  to  the  last:  a  determination  is  final 
whidi  is  to  be  succeeded  by  no  other;  a  reasoning  is  con- 
clusive that  puto  a  stop  to  farther  question. 

To  Find*  Find  Out,  Discover,  Invent.  The  merit 
of  finding  or  inventing  consists  m  newly  applsdng  or 
modifying  the  nutterials.  which  exist  separately;  the 
merit  of  discovering  consists  in  removing  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  us  from  knowing  the  real  nature  of  the 
thing:  imagination  and  industry  are  requisite  for  finding 
or  inventing;  acut«iess  and  penetration  for  discovering. 
Find  is  applicable  to  the  operative  ai\s;  invent  to  the 
metdianical;   discover  to  the  speculative. 

To  Find  Fault  With*  Blame,  Object  To.  We  find 
fault  with  a  person  for  his  behavior;  we  find  fault  with  our 
house  or  servant;  we  blame  a  person  for  his  temerity  or 
his  improvidence;    we  object  to  a  measure  that  is  pro- 

d.     We  find  fault  with  or  blame  that  which   has 

I  done;  we  object  to  that  which  has  been  or  is  to  be 


e,  Deiicate^  Nice.    Fine,  in  the  natural  sense, 

denotea  smallness  m  general.  Delicate  denotes  a  degree 
of  fineness  that  ia  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Thread  is  said 
to  be  fine;  silk  is  said  to  be  deUcate,  when  to  fineness  of 
texture  it  adds  softness;  nice  is  said  of  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  appetite. 

Finite,  Limited.  Finite  is  the  natural  property  of 
things;  and  limited  is  the  artificial  property:  the  former 
is  opposite  only  to  the  infinite;  but  the  latter,  which  lies 
within  the  finite,  is  opposed  to  the  unlimited  or  the  in- 
finite. This  worid  is  finite,  and  space  infinite;  the  power 
of  a  prince  is  limited. 

Firm,  Fixed,  Solid,  Stable.  Firm  (v.  constancy). 
Fixed  denotes  the  state  of  bmng  fixed;  solid,  in  Latin 
•olidus.  comes  from  solum,  the  ground,  which  is  the  most 
eobd  thing  existing;  sUble  (v.  constancy).  That  is 
firm  which  is  not  easily  shaken;  that  is  fixed  which  ia 
fastwied  to  something  else,  and  not  easily  torn;   that  is 


solid  which  is  able  to  bear,  and  does  not  easily  give  way; 
that  is  stable  which  is  able  to  make  a  stand  against  re- 
sistance, or  the  effects  of  time. 

Fit*  Apt,  Meet.  A  house  is  fit  or  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  family  according  to  the  plan  of  the  builder; 
the  young  mind  is  apt  to  receive  either  good  or  bad  im- 
pressions; meet  is  a  term  of  rare  use.  except  in  spiritual 
matters  or  in  poetry:  it  is  meet  to  offer  our  prayers  to 
the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  things. 

Flatterer,  Sycophant,  Parasite.  The  flatterer  is 
one  who  flatters  by  words;  the  sycophant  and  parasite 
is  therefore  always  a  flatterer,  and  something  more,  for 
the  sycophant  adopts  every  mean  artifice  by  which  he 
can  ingratiate  himself,  and  the  parasite  submits  to  every 
degradation  and  servile  compliance  by  which  he  can  ot>- 
tain  his  base  purpose. 

Flexible.  Pliable*  Pliant,  Supple.  Flexible  is  used 
in  a  natural  or  moral  sense;  pliable  in  the  familiar  smise 
only;  pliant  in  the  higher  and  moral  application  only: 
what  can  be  bent  in  any  degree  as  a  stick  is  flexible; 
what  can  be  bent  as  wax,  or  folded  like  cloth,  is  pliable; 
supple,  whether  in  a  proper  or  a  figurative  sense,  is  an 
excess  of  pliability;  what  can  be  bent  backward  and  for- 
ward, like  osier  twig,  is  supple. 

To  Fluctuate,  To  Waver.  To  fluctuate  conveys 
the  idea  of  strong  agitation ;  to  waver,  that  of  constant 
motion  backward  and  forward:  whmi  applied  in  the 
moral  sense,  to  fluctuate  designates  the  action  of  the 
spirits  or  the  opinions;  to  waver  is  said  only  of  the  will 
or  opinions. 

To  Follow*  Succeed^  Ensue.  Follow  and  succeed 
IS  said  of  persons  and  things:  ensue  of  things  only:  fol- 
low, in  respect  of  persons,  denotes  the  going  in  order; 
succeed  denote  the  going  or  being  in  the  same  place 
immediately  after  another:  many  perM>ns  may  follow 
one  another  at  the  same  time;  but  only  one  individual 
properly  succeeds  another;  ensue  is  used  in  specific  cases; 
qtuirrels  too  often  ensue  from  the  oonversatiohs  of  violent 
men  who  differ  either  in  religion  or  politics. 

To  Follow*  Pursue.  The  idea  of  going  after  any 
object  in  order  to  reach  or  obtain  it  is  common  to  these 
terms,  but  under  different  circumstances:  to  follow  a 
person  is  mostly  with  a  friendly  intention ;  to  pursue  with 
a  hostile  intention. 

Follower*  Adherent,  Partisan.  A  follower  is  one 
who  follows  a  person  generally;  an  adherent  is  one  who 
adheres  to  his  cause;  a  partisan  is  the  follower  of  a  party. 

Folly*  Foolery.  Folly  is  the  abstract  of  fo^Ush,  and 
characterises  the  thing;  foolery  the  abstract  of  fool, 
and  characterises  the  person:    young  people  are  per- 

Ktually  committing  foUies  if  not  under  proper  cbntrol; 
ihionable  people  lay  aside  one  foolery  only  to  take  up 
another. 

Fool*  Idiot.  Buffoon.  Fool  is  doubtless  connected 
with  our  word  foul,  in  German  faul,  which  is  either  nasty 
or  lasy.  and  the  Greek  word,  which  signifies  worthless 
or  good  for  nothing.  Idiot  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
signifying  either  a  private  person  or  one  that  is  rude  and 
unskiUed  in  the  ways  of  the  world;  buffoon,  in  French 
"  bouffon,"  is  in  all  probability  connected  with  our  word 
beef,  buffalo,  and  Dull,  signifying  a  senseless  fellow. 
The  fool  is  either  naturally  or  artificially  a  fool;  the 
idiot  is  a  natural  fool;  the  buffoon  is  tax  artificial  fool; 
whoever  violates  common-sense  in  his  actions  is  a  fool; 
whoever  is  unable  to  act  according  to  common-sense  is  an 
idiot;  whoever  intentionally  violates  common-sense  is  a 
buffoon. 

Foolhardy*  Adventurous*  Bash.  The  foolhardy 
man  ventures  in  defiance  of  consequences:  the  adven- 
turous man  ventures  from  a  love  of  the  arauous  and  the 
bold;    the  rash  man  ventures  for  want  of  thought. 

Force*  Violence.  The  arm  of  justice  must  exercise 
force  in  order  to  bring  offenders  to  a  proper  account; 
one  nation  exercises  violence  against  another  in  the  act 
of  carrying  on  war;  force  is  mostly  conformable  to  rea- 
son and  equity:  violence  is  always  resorted  to  for  the 
attainment  of  that  which  is  unattainable  by  law;  force 
is  always  something  desirable:  violence  is  always  some- 
thing hurtful.  We  ought  to  listen  to  arguments  which 
have  force  in  them;  we  endeavor  to  correct  the  violence 
of  all  angry  passions. 

Forefathers*  Progenitors.  Ancestors.  Fore- 
fathers signifies  our  fathers  before  us,  and  includes  our 
immediate  parents;  progenitors  signifies  those  begotten 
before  us,  exclusive  of  our  immediate  parents;  ancestors 
is  said  of  those  from  whom  we  are  remotely  descwided. 

To  Foretell.  Predict*  Prophesy*  Prognosticate. 
We  may  foretml  common  events,  although  we  cannot 

Eredict  or  prophesy  anything  important:  one  foretells 
y  a  simple  calculation  or  guess :  to  predict  and  prophesy 
are  extraordinary  gifts;  one  predicts  by  a  supernatural 
power,  real  or  supposed;  one  prophesies  by  me::.  3  of 
inspiration.    To  prognosticate  is  an  act  of  the  under- 
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BtAndiDi^;  it  it  guided  by  outward  symptoms  as  a  rule; 
a  physician  prognosticates  the  crisis  of  a  disorder  by  the 
symptoms  discoverable  in  the  patient. 

Forisetfiilness,  ObilTlon.  Forgetfulness  character- 
ises the  person,  or  that  which  is  personal;  oblivion  the 
state  of  tne  thing:  the  former  refers  to  him  who  forgets; 
the  latter  to  that  which  is  forgotten. 

To  ForslTe*  Pardon,  Absolve*  Remit*  Individuals 
forgive  each  other  personal  offenses:  they  pardon  of- 
fenses against  law  and  morals:  the  former  is  an  act  of 
Christian  charity;  the  latter  an  act  of  clemency;  re- 
mission is  the  consequence  of  the  crime;  it  has  more  par- 
ticular re^rd  to  the  punishment;  it  is  granted  either 
bv  the  pnnoe  or  nutgistrates;  it  arrests  the  execution 
of  justice.  Absolution  is  pronounced  either  by  the  civil 
judge  or  the  ecclesiastical  minister;  and  it  re-establishes 
the  accused  or  the  penitent  in  the  rights  of  innocence. 

To  Form*  Fashion^  .Mold*  Shape.  As  everything 
respects  a  form  when  it  receives  existence,  so  to  form 
conveys  the  idea  of  producing.  When  we  wish  to  repre- 
sent a  thing  as  formed  in  an]^  distinct  or  remarkable 
way,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  fashioned.  God  formed  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground:  be  fashioned  him  after 
his  own  image.  When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing  as 
formed  according  to  a  precise  rule,  we  should  sav  it  was 
molded;  thus  tne  habits  of  a  man  are  molded  at  the 
will  of  a  superior.  When  we  wish  to  represent  a  thing 
as  receiving  the  accidental  qualities  which  distinguish 
it  from  others,  we  talk  of  shaping  it. 

Form.  Ceremony,  Rite,  Observance.  Form  re- 
ppprts  all  determinate  modr?  M  artinff  -rH  -poaking, 
tEWt  are  adopt*^!  by  BoneT.v  .m  .  i.  .^  :.  fh-'ery  [rsin^ction 
of  life;  cefemdfiy  rKupfrct^  if  ..,  i..;  i,>  uf  outward  be- 
havior which  are  miwJo  iho  ,  vjMr  .-n?^  of  resj^tftt  and 
deferenco;  nte  and  ob^ervHPiico  iire  upjjUed  to  national 
c^eremonieF  in  matter?  of  rfliipori^  Kvery  rouittry  has 
at! opted  certoin  rit^s  (E>undeil  upon  it*  pet'uliar  rt'hgious 
faith,  mid  ptvmTtiViwl  cena'ui  obciFrvaticeii  by  which 
individual  ran  muke  n  public:  profcLi^ion  of  their  faith. 

Farmldabie,  UreadfuU  Trrrlbl*-,  ShcieklOK-  The 
lormidable  jlvam  uvithcr  atiddenJj  nc>r  vifilentfy;  the 
dreatlful  may  act  vifjleittly,  hut  ziot  nuddenly:  tlms  the 
appeariLnce  of  an  artny  may  be  fortnidnble;  but  that  of 
a  nelil  of  baitle  id  dreodfiij.  The  temble  and  i«l locking 
act  both  ftudijenly  and  violenily;  but  the  former  acts 
both  OH  thr  pennefl  and  the  imam  nation  ^  Ihf  hitter  on  the 
moral  [eelitigs^  t\ni»,  the  i^lart-  of  a  ll^r'a  eye  ii^  terrible; 
the  uiiexperteil  l>e^'R  of  li  invn&tn  Jeatb  io  nbofkir^g. 

Forsaken  I  Forlum.  Dei^tltule.  To  be  fi^rsaken 
iv.  to  abandoi^l  i,«  to  be  deprive<i  of  the  ogmpaciy  and 
a^intfitance  of  those  we  Lave  looked  to;  to  \ie  forlorn  is 
to  be  forpakeri  iu  time  of  diffipulty,  to  be  without  n  guide 
in  an  unknown  roafi;  to  he  destitute  is  to  bo  ii<'prived 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life. 

To  Forswear.  Perjure,  Suborn.  To  forswear  is 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  oaths;  to  perjure  is  employed  only 
for  such  oaths  as  have  been  administered  by  the  civil 
magistrate.  A  soldier  forswears  himself  who  breaks  his 
oath  of  allegiance  by  desertion;  a  man  perjures  himself 
in  a  court  of  law  who  swears  to  the  truth  of  that  which 
he  knows  to  be  false;  suborn  signifies  to  make  to  for- 
swear: a  perjured  man  has  all  the  guilt  upon  himself; 
but  he  who  is  suborned  shares  his  guilt  with  the  suborner. 

To    Foster,    Cherish,    Harbor,    Indulge.    These 
terms  are  all  employed  here  in  the  moral  acceptation, 
to  express  the  idea  of  giving  nourishment  to  an  object; 
to  foster  in  the  mind  is  to  Keep  with  care  and  positive 
endeavors;    as  when  one  fosters  prejudices  by  encourag- 
inp[  everything  which  favors  them:    to  cherish  in  the 
mind  is  to  hold  dear  or  set  a  value  up>on ;    as  when  one 
cherishes  good  sentiments,  by  dwelling  upon  them  with 
inward  satisfaction :    to  harbor  is  to  allow  room  in  the 
mind,  and  is  generally  taken  in  the  worst  sense,  for  giving 
admission  to  that  which  ought  to  be  excluded ;   as  when  | 
one  harbors  resentment  by  permitting  it  to  have  a  resting- 
place  in  the  heart :    to  indulge  in  the  mind  is  to  give  the  > 
whole  mind  to  it.  to  make  it  the  chief  source  of  pleasure:  • 
as  when  one  indulges  an  affection,  by  making  the  will  < 
and  the  outward  conduct  bend  to  its  gratifications.  I 

Foimdatlon,  Ground,  Basis.     A  report  is  said  to  be  > 
without  any  foundation  which  has  taken  its  rise  in  mere 
conjecture,  or  in  some  arbitrary  cause  independent  of  all  ' 
fact;    a  man's  suspicion  is  said  to  be  without  ground  ' 
which  is  not  supported  by  the  shadow  of  external  evi- 
dence:   both  foundation  and  basis  are  the  lowest  part« 
of  any  structure;   but  the  former  lies  under  groundi  the 
latter  stands  above:   the  foundation  supports  some  large 
and  artificially  erected  pile;   the  basis  supports  a  simple 
pillar. 

Fragile,  Frail,  Brittle.  Man,  corporeally  considered 
is  a  fragile  creature,  his  frame  is  composed  of  fragile  ma- 
terials; mentally  considered,  he  is  a  frail  creature,  for  he 
is  liable  to  every  sort  of  frailty;   fragile  applies  to  what- 


ever will  break  from  the  effects  of  time;   brittle  to  that 
which  will  not  bear  a  temporary  violence. 

Frank,  Candid,  Ingenuous,  Free.  Open,  Plsin. 
The  frank  man  is  under  no  constraint;  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  are  both  set  at  ease,  and  his  lips  are  ever  ready 
to  give  utterance  to  the  dictates  of  his  heart :  the  candid 
man  has  nothing  to  conceal;  he  speaka  without  recard 
to  self-interest  or  any  partial  motive;  he  speaks  nothing 
but  the  truth:  the  ingenuous  man  throws  off  all  disguiae; 
he  scorns  all  artifice,  and  brings  everything  to  light ;  be 
speaks  the  whole  truth;  free,  open,  and  plain  have  not  ao 
high  an  office  as  the  first  three;  the  frank,  free,  and  open 
men  all  speadc  without  constraint;  but  the  frank  man  is 
not  impertinent  like  the  free  man,  nor  indiscreet  like  the 
open  num;  the  frank  man  speaks  only  of  what  concema 
himself;  the  free  man  speaks  of  what  concerns  others; 
the  open  man  sajrs  all  he  knows  and  thinks,  from  the  in- 
considerate levity  of  his  temper;  the  plain  man  speaks 
plainly  but  truly;  he  gives  no  false  coloring  to  hia 
speech. 

Free,  Liberal.  To  be  free  signifies  to  act  or  think 
at  will;  to  be  liberal  is  to  act  according  to  the  dictatea 
of  an  enlarged  heart  and  an  enlight«>ea  mind. 

Free,  Familiar.  To  be  free  is  to  be  disengaf^from 
all  the  constraints  which  the  ceremonies  of  socuJ  inter- 
course impose;  to  be  familiar  is  to  be  upon  the  footing 
of  a  familiar,  of  a  relative,  or  one  of  the  same  family. 

Free,  Exempt.  Free  is  applied  to  everything  from 
which  any  one  may  wish  to  be  tree;  but  exempt,  on  the 
contrary,  to  those  biirdens  which  we  should  sniue  with 
others. 

Freedom,  Liberty.  Freedom  is  personal  and  private; 
liberty  is  public.  The  freedom  of  the  city  is  the  privilece 
granted  by  the  city  to  individuals;  the  liberties  of  the 
city  are  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  the  city. 

To  Frequent,  Resort  To,  Haunt.  Frequent  ia 
more  commonly  uaed  of  an  individual  who  goes  often  to 
a  place;  resort  and  haunt  of  a  number  of  individuals: 
s  man  may  frequent  a  theater,  a  club,  or  any  other  social 
meeting,  mnocent  or  otherwise;  people  from  different 
quarters  may  resort  to  a  fair,  a  church,  or  any  other  place 
where  they  wish  to  meet  for  a  common  purpoee;  but 
those  who  haunt  any  place  go  to  it  in  privacy  for  some 
bad  purpose. 

To  Frighten,  Intimidate.  The  dan^r  that  ia  near 
or  before  the  eyes  frightens;  that  which  is  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance intimidates. 

Funeral,  Obsequies.  We  speak  of  the  funeral  as 
the  last  sad  office  which  we  perform  for  a  friend;  it  is 
accompanied  by  nothing  but  by  mourning  and  sorrow: 
we  speak  of  obsequies  as  the  greatest  tribute  of  respect 
which  can  be  paid  to  the  person  of  one  who  was  hig^  in 
station  or  public  esteem. 

To  Gape,  Stare,  Gate.  Gape  and  stare  are  taken  in 
a  bad  sense;  the  former  indicating  the  astonishment  of 
gross  ignorance;  the  latter  not  only  ignorance  but  im- 
pertinence: gare  is  taken  always  in  a  good  sense,  as  in- 
dicating a  laudable  feeling,  of  astonishment,  pleasure,  or 
curiosity. 

TU  Gather,  Collect.  To  gather  signifies  to  bring 
things  of  a  sort  toother;  to  collect  annexes  also  the  idea 
of  binding  or  forming  into  a  whole;  we  gather  that  which 
is  scattered  in  different  parts:  thus  stones  are  gathered 
into  a  heap;  vessels  are  collected  so  as  to  form  a  fleet. 

General,  Universal.  What  is  general  includes  the 
greater  part  or  number;  what  is  universal  includes  every 
individual  or  part*. 

Genteel,  Polite.  Gentility  respects  rank  m  life: 
politeness  the  refinement  of  the  mind  and  outward 
behavior.  A  genteel  education  is  suited  to  the  station 
of  a  gentleman;  a  polite  education  fits  for  polished 
society  and  conversation,  and  raises  the  individual 
among  his  equals. 

Gentle,  Tame.  Any  tmbroken  horse  may  be  gentle, 
but  not  tame;  a  horse  that  is  broken  in  will  be  tame, 
but  not  always  gentle.  Gentle  signifies  literally  well- 
bom,  and  is  opposed  either  to  the  fierce  or  the  rude; 
tame,  is  opposed  either  to  the  wild  or  the  spirited. 

Gift,  Present,  Donation.  The  gift  is  an  act  of 
generosity  or  condescension ;  it  contributes  to  the  benefit 
of  the  receiver;  the  present  is  an  act  of  kindness,  courtesy 
or  respect:  it  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  the  receiver. 
The  ^t  IS  private,  and  benefits  the  individual;  the 
donation  is  public,  and  serves  some  general  purpose; 
what  is  given  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  any  poor  per- 
son is  a  gift;  what  is  given  to  support  an  institution  is 
a  donation. 

TU  Give,  Grant,  Bestow.  The  idea  of  4x>mmum- 
cating  to  another  what  is  our  own,  or  in  our  power,  is 
common  to  these  tenns;  this  is  the  whole  significatioD 
of  give.  To  grant  is  to  give  at  one's  pleasure;  to  bestow 
is  to  give  from  a  certain  degree  of  necessity.  We  cive 
money,    clothes,    food,    or    whatever    is    transferable; 
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(imntuic  i«  eonfined  to  such  objects  as  afford  pleasure 
or  convemence;  bestowing  is  applied  to  such  objects 
only  as  are  necessary  to  supplv  wants,  which  always 
eoDsiat  of  that  which  is  transterable. 

Td  Give,  Present,  Offer,  Exhibit.  We  give  to 
oar  domestics;  we  present  to  pnnces;  we  offer  to  God;  we 
give  to  a  person  what  we  wish  to  be  received ;  we  present 
to  a  person  what  we  think  agreeable;  a  poem  is  said  to 
ezhifast  marks  of  genius. 

Td  Give  Up*  AbandoDf  Resin,  Forego,  To  give 
up  is  applied  to  familiar  cases:  abamdon  to  matters  of 
inmortance:  one  gives  up  an  idea,  an  intention,  a  plan. 
and  the  like;  one  abandons  a  project,  a  scheme^  a 
measure  <A  government.  A  man  gives  up  his  situation 
by  a  positiTe  act  of  his  choice:  he  resigns  nis  office  when 
he  feus  it  inconvenient  to  hold  it:  so,  likewise,  we  give 
—  expectations,  and  resign  hopes;  we  resign  that 
we  have,  and  we  forego  that  which  we  might 
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Glartec,  Barefaced,  Glaring  designates  the  thing: 
barefaced  characterises  the  person:  a  glaring  falsehood 
is  that  which  strikes  the  oSserver  in  an  instant  to  be 
Idsrtkood;  a  barefaced  lie  or  falsehood  betrays  the 
effrontery  of  him  who  utters  it. 

Glimpse,  Glance,  A  glimpse  is  the  action  of  the 
object  appearing  to  the  eye;  a  glance  is  the  action  of 
the  eye  seeking  the  object:  one  catches  a  glimpse  of 
an  object;  one  casts  a  uance  at  an  object. 

Glorjf  Honor.  Glory  is  something  dasslins  and 
widely  diffused;    honor  is  something  less  splendia,  but 


more  solid;  .gk>ry  impels  to  extraordinary  efforts  and 
great  ub  "        * ' 
7b  duty. 


to  great 


Ki;    glory  imp 
undertakings; 


honor  induces  to  a  discharge  of 


To  &orj9  Boast,  Yaiint.  To  glory  is  to  hold  as 
one's  glory;  to  boast  is  to  set  forth  to  one's  advantage; 
to  vaont,  is  to  set  one's  self  up  before  others;  to  glory 
is  more  particularly  the  act  of  the  mind,  the  indulgence 
of  the  internal  sentiment;  to  boast  denotes  rather  the 
expression  ot  the  sentiment;  to  vaunt  is  properly  to 
proelaiin  praises  aloud,  and  is  taken  either  m  an  indif- 
ferent or  bad  sense. 

Godlike,  Divine,  Heavenly.  Godlike  is  a  more 
expressive,  but  less  common  term  than  divine;  the 
former  is  used  only  as  an  epithet  of  peculiar  praise  for 
an  individual^  divine  is  generally  employed  for  that 
which  ai>pertauis  to  a  superior  being,  in  distinction  from 
that  which  is  human;  a  heavenly  b^ng  denotes  the 
angels  or  inhabitants  of  heaven,  in  distinction  from 
earthly  beings.  As  divine  is  .opposed  to  human,  so  is 
heavenly  to  earthly. 

Good-Nalnred,  Good-Hnmor.  Good-nature  and 
good-humor  both  imply  the  disposition  to  please  and 
be  pleased;  but  the  former  is  habitual  and  permanent, 
the  latter  is  temporary  and  partial:  the  former  lies  in 
the  nature  and  frame  of  the  mind,  the  latter  in  the 
state  of  the  humors  or  spirits. 

To  Govern,  Rule,  Besnlate,  The  exercise  of 
authofity  enters  more  or  less  into  the  signification  of 
thess  terms;  but  to  govern  implies  the  exercise  likewise 
of  judgment  and  knowledge.  To  rule  implies  rather 
the  «mqualified  exercise  of  jx>wer,  the  making  the  will 
the  rale;  a  king  ^vems  his  people  by  means  of  wise 
laws  and  an  upright  administration;  a  despot  rules 
over  a  nation  according  to  his  arbitrary  decision;  r^ni- 
iate  is  a  species  of  governing  simply  by  judgment;  the 
word  is  applicable  to  things  of  minor  moment,  where 
the  force  of  authority  is  not  so  requisite:  one  governs 
the  affairs  of  a  nation,  or  a  large  body  where  great 
mtsrests  are  involved;  we  regulate  the  concerns  of  an 
individual. 

Govemment,  Administration.  Both  these  terms 
mav  be  employed  either  to  designate  the  act  of  governing 
aaa  administering,  or  the  persons  governing  and  admin- 
istering. In  both  cases  ipvemment  has  a  more  exten- 
sive meaainji  than  administration:  the  former  includes 
every  exercise  of  authority;  while  administration  im- 
plies only  that  exercise  of  authority  which  consists  in 
potting  the  laws  or  will  of  another  m  force.  When  we 
speak  of  the  government,  as  it  respects  the  persons, 
it  implies  the  whole  body  of  constituted  authorities; 
and  toe  administration,  only  that  part  which  puts  in 
the  intentions  of  the  whole. 
._,     Charm.    Grace    is    altogether    corporeal; 

is  either  corporeal  or  mental:   the  grace  qualifies 

the  action  of  the  body;  the  charm  is  an  inherent  quality 
in  the  body  itself.  A  lady  moves,  dances,  and  walks 
with  grace:  the  charms  of  her  person  are  equal  to  those 
of  her  mind.  A  graceful  figure  is  rendered  so  by  the 
deportment  of  the  body.  A  comely  figure  has  that  in 
itself  which  pleases  the  eye.  Grace  is  a  quality  pleasing 
to  the  eye;  but  eleftance  is  a  quality  of  a  higher  nature, 
that  inspires  admiration;  elegant  is  applicable,  like 
graeeful,  to  the  motion  of  the  oody,  or  like  comely  to 


the  person,  and  is  extended  in  its  meaning  also  to  lan- 
guage, and  even  to  dress. 

To  Gratify,  Indulge,  Humor.  To  gratify  is  a 
positive  act  of  the  choice;  to  induli^,  is  a  negative  act 
of  the  will,  a  yielding  of  the  mind  to  circumstances.  One 
gratifies  his  desires  or  appetites ;  and  indul^  his  humors, 
or  indulges  in  pleasures.  We  gratify  and  mdulge  others 
as  well  as  ourselves,  and  mostly  in  the  good  sense:  to 
ipatify  is  for  the  most  part  m  return  for  services; 
It  is  an  act  of  generosity:  to  indulip  is  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  or  be  lenient  to  the  infirmities  of  others;  it  is 
an  act  of  kindness  or  good-nature.  To  humor  is  mostly 
taken  in  a  bad  sense. 

Gratuitous,  Voluntary.  Gratuitous  is  opposed  to 
that  which  is  obligatory;  voluntary  is  opposed  to  that 
which  is  compulsory,  or  involuntary. 

Grave,  Serious,  Solemn.  Grave  expresses  more 
than  serious;  it  does  not  merely  bespeak  the  absence  of 
mirth,  but  that  heaviness  of  mind  which  is  displayed 
in  all  the  movements  of  the  body;  seriousness,  on  the 
other  hand,  bespeaks  no  depression,  but  simply  steadi- 
ness of  action,  and  a  refrainment  from  all  that  is  jocular; 
a  judjge  pronounces  the  solemn  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion in  a  solemn  manner;  a  preacher  delivers  many 
solemn  warnings  to  his  hearers. 

Great,  Ear^e,  Big.  Great  is  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  dimensions  in  which  things  can  grow  or  increase; 
large  signifies  to  give  freely,  it  is  properly  applied  to 
space,  extent,  and  quantity;  big  denotes  ^fieat  as  to 
expansion  or  capacity.  A  bouse,  a  room,  is  great  or 
large;  an  animal  or  a  mountain  is  great  or  big;  a  road, 
a  city,  a  street,  and  the  like,  is  termed  mther  great 
than  large.  We  may  speak  of  a  large  portion;  or  of  a 
mind  big  with  conception. 

Great,  Grand,  Sublime.  These  terms  are  synony- 
mous only  in  their  moral  application;  great  simply 
designates  extent;  grand  includes  likewise  the  idea  of 
excellence  and  superiority.  A  great  undertaking  char- 
acterises only  the  extent  of  the  undertaking;  a  grand 
undertaking  bespeaks  its  superior  excellence;  sublime 
designates  the  dimensions  of  heiidit.  A  scene  may  be 
either  grand  or  sublime;  it  is  grand  as  it  fills  the  imagina- 
tion with  its  immensity;  it  is  sublime  as  it  elevates  the 
imagination  beyond  the  surrounding  and  less  important 
objects. 

To  Groan,  Moan.  Groan  is  a  deep  sound  produced 
by  hard  breathing;  moan  is  a  plaintive,  long-drawn 
sound  produced  by  the  organs  of  utterance.  The  groan 
proceeds  involuntarily  as  an  expression  of  severe  pun, 
either  of  body  or  mind ;  the  moan  proceeds  often  from 
the  desire  of  awakening  attention  or  exciting  compassion. 

Gross,  Coarse.  These  terms  are  83fnonymous  in  the 
moral  application.  Groesness  of  habit  is  opposed  to 
delicacy;  coarseness  to  softness  and  refinement.  Aner- 
son  becomes  gross  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his 
sensual  appetites,  particularly  in  eating  and  drinking: 
he  is  coarse  from  the  want  of  polish  either  as  to  his  mind 
or  manners. 

To  Guard,  Defend,  Watch.  To  guard,  in  its 
largest  sense,  comprehends  both  watching  and  defending, 
that  is,  both  the  preventing  the  attack  and  the  resisting 
it  when  it  is  made.  In  the  restricted  sense,  to  guard  is 
properly  to  keep  off  an  enemy;  to  defend  is  to  drive  him 
away  when  he  OAkes  the  attack.  Watch,  like  guard, 
consists  in  looking  to  the  danger,  but  it  does  not  neces- 
I  sarily  imply  the  use  of  any  means  to  prevent  the  danger; 
he  who  watches  may  onlygive  an  alarm. 

Guard,  Guardian.  The  guard  only  guards  against 
external  evils;  the  guardian  ^kes  upon  him  the  office 
of  mirent,  counselor,  and  director. 

To  Guess,  Conjecture,  Divine.  We  guess  that  a 
thing  actually  is;  we  conjecture  that  which  may  be: 
guess  that  it  is  a  certain  hour;  we  conjecture  as  to  the 
meaning  of  a  person's  actions.  To  guess  and  to  con- 
I  jecture  are  natural  acts  of  the  mind ;  to  divine,  in  its 
proper  sense,  is  a  supernatural  act ;  in  this  sense  impos- 
tors in  our  time  presume  to  divine  in  matters  that  are 
set  above  the  reach  of  human  comprehension.  The 
term  is,  however,  employed  to  denote  a  species  of  guessing 
in  different  matters,  as  to  divine  the  meaning  of  a  mys- 
teij* 

Guest,  Visitor,  or  Visitant.  Guest  signifies  one 
who  is  entertained;  visitor  or  visitant  is  the  one  who 
pays  tho  visit;  the  visitor  simply  comes  to  see  the 
person,  and  enjoy  social  intercourse;  but  the  guest  par- 
takes also  of  hospitality. 

Guise,  Habit.  The  guise  is  that  which  is  unusual, 
and  often  only  occasional:  the  habit  is  that  which  is 
usual  among  particular  classes:  a  person  sometimes 
assumes  the  guise  of  a  peasant,  in  order  the  better  to 
conceal  himself;  be  who  devotes  himself  to  the  clerical 
profession  puts  on  the  habit  of  a  clergyman. 

Happy,    Fortunate.    Happy    and    fortunate    are 
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both  applied  to  the  external  dreumstanoes  of  a  man; 
but  the  former  conveys  the  idea  of  that  which  is  abstract- 
edly good;  the  latter,  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable 
to  one's  wuhes.  A  man  is  happy  in  his  mamage  or 
children. 

To  Happeiit  Chance.  Happen  respects  all  events, 
without  including  any  collateral  idea;  chance  compre- 
hends likewise  the  idea  of  the  cause  and  order  of  events; 
whatever  comes  to  pass  happens,  whether  regularly  in 
the  course  of  things,  or  particularly  and  out  of  the  order; 
whatever  chances,  happens  altogether  without  concert, 
intention,  and  often  witnout  relation  to  any  other  thing. 

Happy*  Fortunate.  Both  words  are  applied  to 
the  external  circumstances  of  a  man;  but  the  former 
conveys  the  idea  of  that  which  is  abstractly  good,  the 
latter  implies  rather  what  is  agreeable  to  one  s  wishes. 
A  man  is  happy  in  his  marriage;  he  is  fortunate  in  his 
trading  concerns.  Happy  excludes  the  idea  of  chance; 
fortunate  excludes  the  idea  of  personal  eflfort. 

Harbor*  Haven,  Port.  The  idea  of  a  resting-place 
for  vessels  is  common  to  these  terms.  Harbor,  carries 
with  it  little  more  than  the  common  idea  of  affording  a 
resting  or  anchoring  place:  haven,  conveys  the  idea  of 
security;  port,  oonvevs  the  idea  of  an  enclosure.  A 
haven  is  a  natural  harbor;   a  port  is  an  artificial  harbor. 

Hard,  Firm,  Solid.  That  is  hard  which  will  not 
yield  to  a  closer  compression;  that  is  firm  which  will 
not  yield  so  as  to  produce  a  separation.  Ice  is  hard,  as 
far  as  it  respects  itself,  when  it  resists  every  pressure; 
it  is  firm,  with  regard  to  the  water  which  it  covers, 
when  it  is  so  closely  Dound  as  to  resist  every  weight  with- 
out breaking.  Hard  and  solid  respect  the  internal 
constitution  of  bodies,  and  the  adherence  of  the  com- 
ponent parts;  but  hard  denotes  a  much  doser  degree  of 
adherence  than  solid;  the  hard  is  opposed  to  the  soft; 
the  solid  to  the  fluid. 

Hardly.  Scarcely.  Where  the  idea  of  practica- 
bility prwlominates,  hardly  seems  most  proper;  and 
where  the  idea  of  frequency  predominates,  scarcely 
seems  preferable.  One  can  luiraly  judge  of  a  person's 
features  by  a  single  and  partial  glance;  we  scarcely  ever 
see  men  lay  aride  their  vices  from  a  thorough  conviction 
of  their  enormity. 

To  Hasten,  Accelerate,  Speed,  Expedite,  Dis- 
patch. To  hasten  expresses  little  more  than  the  gen- 
eral idea  of  quickness  m  moving  toward  a  point;  thus, 
he  hastens  wno  runs  to  get  to  the  end  of  nis  ioumey; 
accelerate  expresses,  moreover,  the  idea  of  bringing 
something  to  a  point;  thus,  every  mechanical  business 
is  accelerated  by  the  order  and  distribution  of  its  several 
parts.  The  word  speed  includes  not  onlv  quick  but 
forward  movement.  He  who  goes  with  speeci  goes  effectu- 
ally forward,  and  comes  to  his  journey's  end  the  soon^t. 
This  idea  is  excluded  from  the  term  haste,  which  may 
often  be  a  planless,  unsuitable  quickness.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "  The  more  haste,  the  worse  speed."  Expedite 
and  dispatch  are  terms  of  higher  import,  in  application 
to  the  most  serious  concerns  in  life;  but  to  expedite 
exprcRses  a  process,  a  bringing  forward  toward  an  end; 
dispatch  implies  a  putting  an  end  to,  a  making  a  clear- 
ance. We  do  everything  in  our  power  to  expedite  a 
business:  we  dispatch  a  great  deal  of  business  within 
a  given  time. 

To  Hasten,  Hurry.  To  hasten  and  hurry  both 
imply  to  move  forward  with  quickness  in  any  matter: 
but  the  former  may  proceed  with  some  design  and  good 
order,  but  the  latter  always  supposes  perturbation  and 
irregularity. 

1*0  Hate,  Detest.  To  hate  (v.  antipathy)  is  a  j)er- 
sonal  feeling;  directed  toward  the  object  independently 
of  its  qualities;  to  detest  (v.  to  abhor)  is  a  feeling 
independent  of  the  person,  and  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  thing.  One  hates,  but  not  de- 
te»»ts,  the  person  who  has  done  an  injury  to  one's  self; 
and  that  one  detests,  rather  than  hates,  the  person  who 
has  done  injuries  to  others. 

Hateful,  Odious.  Hateful  is  properly  applied  to 
whatever  violates  general  principles  of  morality;  lying 
and  swearing  are  hateful  vices ;  odious  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  such  things  as  affect  the  interests  of  others, 
and  bring  odium  upon  the  individual. 

HauRhtlness,  Disdain,  Arrosance.  Haughtiness 
is  founded  on  the  high  opinion  we  entertain  of  ourselves; 
disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others;  arro- 
gance is  the  result  of  both,  but  if  ansrthing,  more  of  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Haughtiness  and  disdain  are 
properly  sentiments  of  the  mind,  and  arrogance  a  mode 
of  actinff  resulting  from  a  state  of  mind. 

To  Have,  Possess.  To  have  is  sometimes  to  have 
in  one's  hand  or  within  one's  reach;  but  to  possess  is 
to  have  as  one's  own:  a  clerk  has  the  money  which  he 
has  fetched  for  his  employer;  the  latter  possesses  the 
money,  which  he  has  the  power  of  turning  to  his  use. 


To  Haiard,  Risk,  YcBtiiie.    He  who  haaards  an 
opinion  or  an  assertion  does  it  from  presumptuous  feel- 


ings and  upon  slight  grounds;  chances  are  rather  agiaiiist 
him  than  tor  him  that  it  nuiv  prove  erroneous: 
risks  a  battle  does  it  <rften  from  necessity;    he 


the  least  of  two  evils;  althcNigh  the  event  is  dubious, 
yet  he  fears  less  from  a  failure  than  from  inaction: 
he  who  ventures  on  a  mercantile  speculation  does  it 
from  a  love  of  gain. 

Healthy,  Wholesome,  Sahtbrkms,  Salatary. 
Healthy  is  applied  to  exercise,  to  air.  situation,  climate, 

I  and  most  other  things  but  food,  for  which  wholeaome  is 
commonly  substituted:   the  life  of  a  farmer  is  reckoned 

'  the  most  healthy;    and  the  simplest  diet  is  the  nuMit 

I  wholesome.     Healthy  and  wholemme  aro  rather  nega- 

I  tive  in  their  sense;  salubrious  and  salutary  are  positive: 
that  is  healthy  and  wholesome  which  does  no  injury  to 
the  health;    that  is  salubrious  which  serves  to  improve 

I  the  health;  and  that  is  salutary  which  serves  to  reoaove 

I  a  disorder. 

To  Heap,  Pile,  Accumulate,  Amass.  To  heap  is 
an  indefinite  action;  it  nuty  be  performed  with  or  with- 
out order:  to  pile  is  a  definite  action  done  with  design 
and  order;  thus  we  heap  stones,  or  pile  wood.  To  ac- 
cumulate is  properly  to  bring  or  add  heap  to  heap, 
which  is  a  giadual  and  unfinished  act;  to  amass  is  to 
form  into  a  mass,  which  is  a  single  complete  act:  a  man 
may  accumulate  guineas  or  anything  else  in  small  quan- 
tities, but  he  properly  amasses  wealth. 

Hearty,  Warm,  Sincere,  Cardial.  There  are 
cases  in  which  it  may  be  peculiarly  proper  to  be  hearty, 
as  when  we  are  supportmg  the  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue;  there  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  peculiarly 
proper  to  be  warm,  as  when  our  affections  ou^t  to  be 
roused  in  favor  of  our  friends;  in  all  cases  we  ought  to 
be  sincere,  when  we  express  either  a  sentiment  or  a 
feeling;  it  is  peculiarly  happy  to  be  on  terms  of  cordial 
regard  with  those  who  stand  m  any  close  relation  to  us. 

I  The  man  himself  should  be  hearty;   his  heart  should  be 

;  warm;  professions  should  be  sincere:  a  reception  cordial. 

I      Heed,  Care,  Attention.    Heed  (v.  to  attend)  ap- 

'  plies  to  matters  of  importance  to  one's  moral  conduct; 
care  (v.  care,  solicitude)  to  matters  of  minor  import: 
a  man  is  required  to  take  heed;  a  child  is  required  to 
take  care:  the  former  exercises  his  understanding  in 
taking  heed;  the  latter  exercises  his  thou^ts  ana  his 
senses  in  taking  care.  We  speak  of  giving  heed  and 
paying  attention;  but  the  former  is  applied  only  to  that 
which  is  conveyed  to  us  by  another,  in  the  shape  of  a 
direction,  a  caution,  or  an  instruction;  but  the  latter 
is  said  of  everything  which  we  are  said  to  perform. 
Heinous,    Flagrant,    Flairftlous,    Atroctoos.     A 

,  crime  is  heinous  which  seriously  offends  against  the 
laws  of  men;  a  sin  is  heinous  which  seriously  offends 
against  the  will  of  God;  an  offoise  is  flagrant  which  is 
in  direct  defiance  of  established  opinions  and  practice: 
it  is  flagitious  if  a  gross  violation  of  the  moral  law.  or 
coupled  with  any  grossness;  a  crime  is  atrocious  which 
is  attended  with  any  aggravating  circumstances. 

To  Help,  Assist,  Aid,  Succor.  Relieve.  Help 
signifies  to  do  good  to;  assist  signifies  to  place  one's 
self  by  another  so  as  to  give  him  our  strength;  aid  sig- 
nifies to  profit  toward  a  specific  end;  succor  signifies 
to  run  to  the  help  of  anyone;  relieve  signifies  to  alle- 
viate. We  help  a  person  to  prosecute  his  work,  or  help 
him  out  of  a  difficulty;  we  assist  in  order  to  forward  a 
scheme,  or  we  assist  a  person  in  the  time  of  his  embar- 
rassment; we  aid  a  good  cause,  or  we  aid  a  person  to 
make  his  escape;  we  succor  a  person  who  is  in  danger; 
we  relieve  him  in  time  of  distress. 

To  Hesitate,  Falter,  Stammer.  Stutter.  A  per- 
son who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  public  speaking,  or  of 
collecting  his  thoughts  into  a  set  form,  will  be  apt  to 
hesitate  even  in  familiar  conversation;  he  who  first 
addresses  a  public  assembly  will  be  apt  to  falter;  chil- 
dren who  first  begin  to  read  will  stammer  at  hard  words* 
and  one  who  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech  will 
stutter  when  he  attempts  to  speak  in  a  hurry. 

Heterodoxy,  Heresy.    To  be  of  a  different  persua- 
sion is  heterodoxy;  to  have  a  faith  of  one's  own  is  heresy. 
High,    Tall,   Lofty.     High   expresses   the   idea   of 
extension  upward,  which  is  common  to  them  all:    what 
is  tall  is  hi^,  but  what  is  high  is  not  always  tall;   that 

'  which  attains  considerable  height  by  growing  is  tall: 
a  thing  may  be  high  because  on  a  pedestal:  lofty  is  said 

,  of  that  which  is  extended  in  breadtn  as  well  as  in  height ; 
we  say  that  a  house  is  hi^,  a  chinmey  tall,  a    roaai 

I  lofty. 

To  Hinder,  Stop.    We  are  hindered  from  prooeed- 

I  ing  by  something  tnat  draws  us  back;  to  stop  refers 
simply  to  the  cessation  of  motions. 

To  Hold,   Keep,  Detain,  Betaln.    To  hold  is  a 

I  physical  act;    it  requires  a  degree  of  bodily  strength. 
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or  It  least  the  use  of  the  limbe;  to  keep  is  simply  to 
hare  by  one  at  one's  pleasure;  detain  and  retain  are 
mode*  of  keeping:  the  former  signifies  keying  back 
what  briongs  to  another;  the  latter  signifies  iceeping  a 
long  time  for  one's  own  purpose. 

T6  Hold*  Occupy*  Possess.  We  hold  a  thing  for 
a  long  or  a  short  time;  we  occupy  it  for  a  permanence; 
we  bold  it  for  ourselves  or  others;  we  occupy  it  only  for 
oursetvee:  we  bold  it  for  various  purposes;  we  occupy 
only  for  the  purpose  of  ccmverting  it  to  our  private  use. 
To  occupy  is  only  to  bc4d  under  a  certain  compact; 
but  to  poesess  is  to  hold  as  one's  own. 

H<»llne88«  Sanctity.  Holiness  is  to  the  mind  of  a 
man  what  sanctity  is  to  his  exterior;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  holiness  to  a  certain  degree  ought  to  belong 
to  every  man  professing  Chhstianitv;  but  sanctity,  as 
it  lice  in  the  manners,  the  outward  garb,  and  deport- 
ment, is  becoming  only  to  certain  persons,  and  at  oer- 


HoUofT*  Empty.  Hollow,  a  cavity  formed  bv  tak- 
ing material  out;  as  a  holk>w  tree.  That  which  has 
nothing  in  it  is  empty ;  as  an  empty  chair. 

Holy*  Sacred,  IN  vine.  Whatever  is  most  inti- 
matdy  connected  with  religion  and  religious  worship, 
in  its  purest  state,  is  holy,  unhallowed  by  a  mixture  of 
inferior  objects,  and  elevated  in  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  00  as  to  suit  the  nature  of  an  mfinitelj^  perfect 
and  exalted  Being;  the  sacred  derivm  its  sanction  from 
human  institutions,  and  is  connected  rather  with  our 
moral  than  our  relimous  duties;  what  is  holy  is  alto- 
aecher  sfriritoal,  ana  abstracted  from  the  earthly;  the 
divine  is  often  contrasted  with  the  human;  but  there 
are  many  human  things  which  are  denominated  divine. 
What  is  divine,  theraore,  may  be  so  superlatively 
excellent  as  to  be  concoved  of  as  having  the  stamp  of 
ia»tration  from  the  Doty. 

To  Honor*  Reverence*  Respect.  To  honor  is  only 
an  outward  act;  to  rever«ice  is  either  an  act  of  the  mind 
or  the  outward  expression  of  a  sentiment;  to  respect  is 
mostly  an  act  of  the  mind,  thoui^  it  may  admit  of  being 
expressed  by  some  outward  act.  We  honor  God  by 
adoration  and  worship;  we  honor  our  parents  by  obey- 
ing thesn  and  giving  them  our  personal  service:  we 
raverenoe  our  Maker  by  cherishing  in  our  minds  a  dread 
of  offending  him;  we  respect  a  person  or  thing  that 
is  lofty,  worthy,  or  honorable. 

Hot*  Fiery*  Buminfl:*  Ardent.  In  the  figurative 
apf^cation,  a  temper  is  said  to  be  hot  or  fiery;  racre  is 
boming;  the  mind  is  ardent  in  pursuit  of  an  object. 
Zeal  may  be  hot.  fiery,  burning,  and  ardent;  but  in  the 
first  three  cases  it  denotes  the  intemperance  of  the 
mind  when  heated  by  religion  or  politics;  the  latter  is 
admisaible  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  a  good  object. 

Hnnuui*  Humane.  The  human  race  or  human 
beings  axe  exposed  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation ; 
a  htnnane  race  or  a  humane  individual  is  opposed  to 
one  that  is  cruel  and  fond  of  inflicting  pain. 

Humble*  Modest*  Submissive.  A  man  is  humble 
from  a  sense  of  his  comparative  inferiority  to  others  in 
point  of  staUon  and  outward  circumstances:  or  he  is 
bumble  from  a  sense  of  his  imperfections,  and  a  con- 
sdoumees  of  not  being  what  he  ought  to  be;  he  is  mod- 
est, inaamuch  as  he  sets  but  little  value  on  his  qualifi- 
cations, acquirements,  and  ^  endowments.  Between 
humble  and  submissive  there  is  this  prominent  feature 
of  distinction,  that  the  former  marks  a  temper  of  mind, 
the  latter  a  mode  of  action:  we  may  be  submissive 
because  we  are  humble  j  but  we  may  likewise  be  sub- 
missive from  fear,  from  mterested  motives,  and  the  like. 

Humor*  Temper*  McknI.  The  humor  is  so  fluc- 
tuating that  it  varies  in  the  same  mind  perpetually; 
but  the  temper  is  so  far  confined  that  it  alwavs  shows 
itself  to  be  the  sune  whenever  it  shows  itself  at  all. 
The  humor  makes  a  man  different  from  himself:  the 
temper  makes  him  different  from  others;  hence  we 
speak  of  the  humor  of  the  moment;  of  the  temper  of 
vooth  or  of  old  age.  Humor  and  mood  agree  in  denot- 
m<  a  particular  and  temporary  state  of  feeling;  but 
they  differ  in  the  cause:  the  former  being  attributable 
rather  to  the  physical  state  of  the  body,  and  the  latter 
to  the  moral  frame  of  the  mind;  mood  is  a  temporary 
or  capricious  state  or  condition  of  the  mind  in  regard 
to  passi'm  or  feeling.  There  is  no  calculating  on  the 
hunor  of  a  man;  it  depends  upon  hu  mood  whether  he 
performs  ill  or  well. 

HurtfU.  Pernicious^  Noxious*  Noisome.  Be- 
tween hurtful  and  pmmicious  there  is  the  same  distinc- 
tion as  between  hurting  and  destroying:  that  which  is 
hurtful  may  hurt  in  various  ways;  but  that  which  is 
pemicioas  necessarily  tends  to  destruction ;  confinement 
IS  hurtful  to  the  health;  bad  company  is  pernicious  to 
the  morals;  noxious  and  noisome  are  species  of  the 
bitftful:   that  which  is  noxious  inflicts  a  direct  injury; 


that  which  is  noisome  inflicts  it  indirectly;  noxious 
insects  are  such  as  wound;  noisome  vapors  are  such 
as  tend  to  create  disorders. 

.  Idea*  Thought*  imagination.  The  idea  is  the 
simple  representation  of  an  object;  the  thoup^ht  is  the 
reflection;  and  the  imannation  is  the  combination  of 
ideas:  we  have  ideas  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  all 
material  objects;  we  have  thoughts  on  moral  subjects; 
we  have  imaginations  drawn  from  the  ideas  already 
existing  in  the  mind. 

Ideal*  Imaflnary.  The  ideal  is  not  directly  op- 
posed to,  but  abstracted  from,  the  real:  the  imagmary, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  directly  oppoeea  to  the  real;  it 
is  the  unreal  thing  formed  by  the  imagination.  Ideal 
happiness  is  the  happiness  wluch  is  formed  in  the  mind 
without  having  any  direct  and  actual  protot3rpe  in 
nature;  the  imaf^inary  is  that  which  is  opposite  to 
some  positive  existing  reality;  the  pleasure  which  a 
lunatic  derives  from  the  conceit  of  being  a  king  is  alto- 
gether imaginary. 

Idle*  Lasy*  Indolent.  One  is  termed  idle  who  will 
do  nothing  useful;  one  is  lasy  who  will  do  nothing  at 
all  without  great  reluctance;  one  is  indolent  who  does 
not  care  to  do  anything  or  set  about  anything. 

To  Illuminate*  Illumine*  Enlighten.  We  illumi- 
nate by  means  of  artificial  lights;  the  sun  illuminates 
the  world  by  its  own  light;  preaching  and  instruction 
enlighten  the  minds  of  men.  Illumine  is  but  a  poetic 
variation  of  illuminate. 

Imminent*  Impending*  Threatening.  All  these 
terms  are  used  in  regard  to  some  evil  that  is  exceedinKly 
near;  imminent  conveys  no  idea  of  duration;  impend- 
ing excludes,  the  idea  of  what  is  momentary.  A  person 
may  be  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life  in  one 
instant,  and  the  danger  may  be  over  the  next  instant; 
but  an  impending  danger  is  that  which  has  been  long 
in  existence  and  gradually  approaching;  a  threatening 
evil  gives  intimations  of  its  own  approach:  we  perceive 
the  threatening  tempest  in  the  blackness  of  the  sky. 

To  Impair*  Injure.  To  impair  is  a  progressive 
mode  of  injuring;  an  injury  may  take  place  either  by 
degrees  or  by  an  instantaneous  act:  straining  of  the 
eyes  impairs  the  sight,  but  a  blow  injures  rather  than 
impairs  the  eye. 

Imperious*  Lordljf*  Domineering;*  Overbearing. 

A  person's  temper  or  his  tone  is  denommated  imperious; 

his  air  or  deportment  is  lordly;   his  tone  is  domineering; 

overbearing  is  employed  for  men  in  the  general  relations 

of  society,  whether  superiors  or  equals.     A  man  of  an 

imperious  temper  and  some  talent  will  frequently  be 

so  overbearing  in  the  assemblies  of  his  equals  as  to  awe 

the  rest  into  silence. 

I      To  Implicate*  Involve.    Implicate,  from  plico,  to 

fold,  denotes  to  fold  into  a  thing;    and  involve,  from 

I  volvo,  to  roll,  signifies  to  roll  into  a  thing:    by  which 

'  explanation  we  perceive  that  to  implicate  marks  some- 

I  thing  less  entangled  than  to  involve;    for  that  which 

is  folded  may  be  folded  only  once,  but  that  which  is 

rolled  is  turned  many  times.     In  application,  therefore, 

to  human  affairs,  people  are  said  to  be  implicated  who 

have  taken  ever  so  small  a  share  in  a  transaction :   but 

they  are  involved  only  when  they  are  deeply  concerned. 

"To  Impugn*  Attack.  He  who  impugns  may  some- 
times proceed  insidiously  and  circuitously  to  undermine 
the  faith  of  others;  he  who  attacks  always  proceeds 
with  more  or  less  violence.  When  there  are  no  argu- 
ments wherewith  to  impugn  a  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to 
attack  it  with  ridicule  and  scurrility. 

Inability*  Disability.  The  inability  lies  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  is  irremediable;  the  disability 
Ues  in  the  circumstances,  and  may  sometimes  be  removed. 

Inadvertency*  Inattention*  Oversight.  Anyone 
may  be  guilty  of  inadvertencies,  since  the  mind  that  is 
occupied  with  many  subjects  equally  serious  may  be 
turned  so  steadily  toward  some  that  others  may  escape 
notice;  but  inattention,  which  designates  a  direct  want 
of  attention,  is  always  a  fault,  and  belongs  only  to  the 
young,  or  such  as  are  thou^tless  by  nature;  an  over- 
sight is  properly  a  species  of  inadvertency,  which  arises 
from  loolcing  over,  or  passin/;  by,  a  thing;  we  must  be 
guarded  against  oversights  m  business,  as  their  conse- 
quences may  be  serious. 

Inclination*  Tendency*  Propensity*  Proneness. 
All  these  terms  are  employed  to  designate  the  state  of 
the  will  toward  an  object;  inclination  denotes  its  first 
movement  toward  an  obiect;  tendency  is  a  continued 
inclination:  propensity  denotes  a  still  stroncer  leaning 
of  the  will;  and  prone  characterises  an  habitual  ana 
fixed  state  of  the  will  toward  an  object.  Propensity 
and  proneness  both  desimate  a  downward  direction, 
and  consequently  refer  only  to  that  which  is  bad  and 
low;  a  person  has  a  propensity  to  drinking,  and  a 
proneness  to  lying. 
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To  Inclose,  Include.  A  yard  is  inclosed  by  a. wall; 
particular  goods  are  included  in  a  reckoning. 

TO  Inconvenience*  Annoy,  Molest.  We  incon- 
venience in  small  matters,  or  by  omitting  such  things 
as  might  be  convenient:  we  annoy  or  molest  by  doing 
that  which  is  positively  painful:  we  are  inconvenienced 
by  a  person's  absence:  we  are  annoyed  by  his  presence 
if  he  renders  himself  offensive;  we  are  molested  by  that 
which  is  weighty  and  oppressive;  the  rude  insults  of 
ill-disposed  persons  may  molest. 

To  Increase,  Grow.  To  increase  is  either  a  gradual 
or  an  instantaneous  act;  to  ^px>w  is  a  gradual  process: 
a  stream  increases  by  the  addition  of  other  waters;  but 
if  we  say  that  the  river  or  stream  grows,  it  is  supposed  to 
ffrow  by  some  regular  and  continual  process  of  receiving 
fresh  water,  as  from  the  running  in  of  different  rivulets 
or  smaller  streams. 

Indebted,  Obliged.  Indebted  is  more  binding  and 
positive  than  obliged :  we  are  indebted  to  whoever  con- 
fers an  essential  service:  we  are  obliged  to  him  who  does 
us  any  service.  A  man  is  indebted  to  another  for  the 
preservation  of  his  Ule;  he  is  obliged  to  him  for  an  ordi- 
nary act  of  civility. 

Indifferent,  Unconcerned,  Benrardless.  Indiffer- 
ent respects  only  the  will,  unconcerned  either  the  will  or 
the  understanding,  regardless  the  understanding  only: 
we  are  indifferent  about  matters  of  minor  consideration ; 
we  are  unconcerned  or  regardless  about  serious  matters 
that  have  remote  consequences;  an  author  will  seldom 
be  indifferent  about  the  success  of  his  work;  be  ought 
not  to  be  unconcerned  about  the  influence  which  his 
writings  may  have  on  the  public,  or  regardless  of  the 
estimation  in  which  his  own  character  as  a  man  may  be 
held. 

Indubitable,  Unquestionable,  Indisputable*  Un- 
deniable, Incontrovertible,  Irrefragable.  When  a 
fact  is  supported  by  such  evidence  as  admits  of  no  kind 
of  doubt,  it  is  termed  indubitable;  when  the  truth  of  an 
assertion  rests  on  the  authority  of  a  man  whose  character 
for  integrity  stands  unimpeached,  it  is  termed  unques- 
tionable authority;  when  a  thing  is  believed  to  exist  on 
the  evidence  of  every  num's  senses,  it  is  termed  unde- 
niable; when  a  sentiment  has  always  been  held  as  either 
true  or  false,  without  dispute,  it  is  termed  indisputable; 
when  ar^^uments  have  never  been  controverted,  they  are 
termed  incontrovertible;  and  when  they  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  answered,  they  are  termed  irrefrag- 
able. 

Indulgent,  Fond.  Indulgence  lies  more  in  forbear- 
ing from  the  exercise  of  authority;  fondness  in  the  out- 
ward behavior  and  endearments:  they  may  both  arise 
from  an  excess  of  kindness  or  love;   an  indulgent  parent 


is  seldom  a  prudoit  parent;  but  a  fond  parent  does  not 
rise  above  a  fool:  all  who  have  the  care  of  young  people 
should  occasionally  relax  from  the  strictness  of  the  dis- 
ciplinarian and  show  an  indulgence  where  a  suitable 
opportunity  offers;  a  fond  mother  takes  away  from  the 
value  of  indulgences  by  an  invariable  comphance  with 
the  humors  of  her  children. 

Infamous,  Scandalous.  Infamous  and  scandalous 
are  both  said  of  that  which  is  calculated  to  excite  great 
displeasure  in  the  minds  of  all  who  hear  it,  and  to  degrade 
the  offenders  in  the  general  estimation ;  but  the  infamous 
seems  to  be  that  which  produces  greater  publicity,  and 
more  general  reprehension,  than  the  scandalous;  conse- 
quently is  that  which  is  more  serious  in  its  nature,  and  a 
greater  violation  of  good  morals. 

Instruct,  Teach.  To  inform  is  the  act  of  persons  in 
all  conditions;  to  instruct  and  teach  are  the  acts  of  su- 
periors, either  on  one  ground  or  another:  one  informs  bv 
virtue  of  an  accidental  superiority  or  priority  of  knowl- 
edge; one  instructs  by  virtue  of  superior  knowledge  or 
superior  station ;  one  teaches  by  virtue  of  superior  knowl- 
edge, rather  than  of  station. 

mformatloiK  Intelligence,  Notice,  Advice.  In- 
formation signifies  the  thing  of  which  one  is  informed: 
intelligence,  to  understand,  signifies  that  b^  which  one 
is  made  to  understand:  notice  Lb  that  which  brings  a 
circumstance  to  our  knowledge:  advice  signifies  that 
which  is  made  known. 

Ingenuity^  Wit.  Ingenuity  comprehends  invention : 
wit  is  the  fruit  of  the  imagination,  which  forms  new  ana 
sudden  conceptions  of  things.  One  is  ingenious  in  mat- 
ters either  of  art  or  science;  one  is  witty  only  in  matters 
of  sentiment. 

Ingenuous,  Ingenious.  We  love  the  ingenuous 
character  on  account  of  the  qualities  of  his  heart;  we 
admire  the  ingenious  man  on  account  of  the  endowments 
of  his  mind.  One  is  ingenuous  as  a  man,  or  ingenious  as 
an  author:  a  man  conlesses  an  action  ingenuously;  he 
defends  it  ingeniously.  The  ingenuous  man  is  frank, 
candid;  the  ingenious  man  is  clever,  skillful. 

Injustice,  Injury,  Wrong.    The  violation  of  justice. 


or  a  breach  of  the  rule  of  right,  constitutes  the  injustice: 
but  the  quantum  of  ill  which  falls  on  the  pervon  conau- 
tutes  the  injury;  a  wrong  partakes  both  of  injustice  and 
injury;  it  is,  m  fact,  an  injury  done  by  one  person  to 
another  in  express  violation  of  justice. 

Inside,  Interior.  The  term  inside  may  be  applied 
to  bodies  of  any  niagnitude.  small  or  large;  interior  is 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  bodies  of  great  magnitude. 
We  may  speak  of  the  inside  of  a  nutshell,  but  not  of  its 
interior.  The  interior  of  the  church  was  beautifully 
decorated. 

To  Insinuate,  Ingratiate,  A  person  who  insinuates 
adopts  every  art  to  steal  into  the  good-will  of  another; 
but  he  who  ingratiates  adopts  unartificial  means  to  con- 
ciliate good-wiU. 

Insinuation,  Reflection.  An  insinuation  always 
deals  in  half  words;  a  reflection  is  commonly  open. 
They  are  both  leveled  at  the  individual  with  no  good 
intent:    but  the  insinuation  is  general,  and  may  be  em- 

Sloyed  to  convey  any  unfavorable  sentiment;  the  re- 
ection  is  particular,  and  commonly  passes  between 
intimates  and  persons  in  close  connection. 

To  Insist,  Persist.  Both  these  terms  being  derived 
from  the  Latin  "  sisto,"  to  stand,  express  the  idea  of  rest- 
ing or  keeping  to  a  thing;  but  insist  signifies  to  rest  on  a 
point,  ana  persist  signmiBS  to  keep  on  with  a  thing,  to 
carry  it  throu^  We  insist  on  a  matter  bv  maintaining 
it;   we  persist  in  a  thing  by  continuing  to  do  it. 

Insolvency,  Failure,  Bankruptcy.  Insolvency  is 
a  state;  failure,  an  act  flowing  out  of  that  state;  and 
bankruptcy  an  effect  of  that  act.  Insolvency  is  a  con- 
dition of  not  being  able  to  pay  one's  debts;  failure  is  a 
cessation  of  business,  from  the  want  of  means  to  carry 
it  on:  and  bankruptcv  is  a  legal  surrender  of  all  one's 
remaming  goods  into  the  hands  of  one's  creditors,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  real  or  supposed  insolvency. 

Instant,  Moment.  A  dutiful  child  comes  the  instant 
he  is  called;  a  prudent  person  embraces  the  favorable 
moment.  When  they  are  both  taken  for  the  present 
time,  instant  expresses  a  much  shorter  space  than  mo- 
ment. 

Insurrection,  Sedition,  Rebellion,  Revolt*  There 
may  be  an  insurrection  against  usurped  power,  which  is 
always  justifiable;  but  sedition  and  rebellion  are  leveled 
against  power  universally  acknowledged  to  be  legitimate. 
Insurrection  is  always  open;  it  is  a  rising  up  c^  many 
in  a  mass;  but  it  does  not  imply  any  concerted,  or  any 
specifically  active  measure;  rebellion  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  sedition;  the  scheme  of  opposition  which  has 
been  digested  in  secrecy  breaks  out  mto  open  hoetilities, 
and  becomes  rebeUion;  revolt  is  mostly  taken  either  in 
an  indifferent  or  a  good  sense  for  resisting  a  foreign  do- 
minion which  has  been  imposed  by  force  of  anns. 

Intellect^  Genius,  Talent.  Intellect  is  the  intelleo- 
tual  power  improved  and  exalted  by  cultivation  and  ex- 
ercise: in  this  sense  we  speak  of  a  man  of  intellect,  or 
a  work  that  displays  great  intellect:  genius  is  the  par- 
ticular bent  of  the  intellect  which  is  bom  with  a  man.  as 
a  genius  for  poetry,  painting,  music,  etc.;  talent  is  a 
particular  mode  of  intellect  which  quaUfies  its  poesessor 
to  do  some  things  better  than  others,  as  a  talent  for  learn- 
ing languages,  a  talent  for  the  stage,  etc 

Interchange,  Exchange,  Reciprocity.  Inter- 
change is  an  act;  reciprocity  b  an  abstract  property: 
by  an  interchan^  of  sentiment,  friendshine  are  en- 
eendered ;  the  reciprocity  of  epo'^  services  is  what  renders 
them  doubly  acoeptable  to  those  who  do  them,  and  to 
those  who  receive  them. 

Interest,  Concern.  We  have  an  interest  in  what- 
ever touches  or  comes  near  to  our  feelings  or  our  external 
circumstances;  we  have  a  concern  in  that  which  de- 
mands our  attention ;  interest  is  that  which  is  agreeable; 
concern,  on  the  other  hand,  is  something  involuntary  or 
painful. 

Interval,  Respite.  The  term  interval  respects  time 
only;  respite  includes  the  idea  of  ceasing  from  actkm  for 
a  time:  intervals  of  ease  are  a  respite  to  one  who  is  op- 
pressed with  labor. 

Intervention,  Interposition.  The  lidht  of  the  moon 
is  obstructed  by  the  intervention  of  the  clouds;  the  life 
of  an  individual  is  preserved  by  the  interpositkm  of  a 
superior. 

To  Intrude,  Obtrude.  It  is  intrusion  to  go  into 
any  society  unasked  and  undesired;  it  is  obtruding  to 
put  one's  self  in  the  way  of  another  by  joining  the  com- 
pany and  taking  a  part  in  the  conversation  without  in- 
vitation or  consent. 

Invalid,  Patient.  An  invalid  is  so  denominated 
from  his  wantinc^  his  ordinary  shwre  of  health  and  strength, 
but  the  patient  is  one  who  is  laboring  under  some  bodily 
suffering. 

To  Invest,  Endue,  or  Endow.  One  is  invested  with 
that  which  is  external;   one  is  endued  with  that  wfaidi 
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tt  internal.  We  invest  a  person  with  an  office  or  a  dig- 
nity: a  person  is  endued  with  good  qualities;  endow  is 
bat  a  variation  of  endue,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  ac- 
quired a  distinct  office:  we  may  aay  that  a  person  is 
^Klued  or  endowed  with  a  good  imderstanding;  but  as 
an  act  of  the  imagination  endow  is  not  to  be  substituted 
for  mdue:  for  we  do  not  say  that  it  endows  but  endues 
thingB  with  properties. 

Irratioiia],  Foolish*  Absurd.  Preposterous. 
Irratkmal  is  applicable  more  frequently  to  the  thing  than 
to  the  person,  to  the  principle  than  to  the  practice; 
fof^tsfa,  on  the  contrarv,  is  commonly  applicable  to  the 
poson  as  well  as  the  tning;  to  the  practice  rather  than 
the  principle;  foolish  is  applied  to  anything,  however 
triviaL  which  in  the  smallest  degree  offends  our  under- 
standing: the  conduct  of  childTren  is  therefore  often 
fooluh,  out  not  absurd  and  preposterous:  it  is  absurd 
for  a  Toan  to  persuade  another  to  do  that  which  he  in 
like  circomstancee  would  object  to  do  himself;  it  is 
preposterous  for  a  man  to  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  othefs.  and  then  be  angry  with  those  who  will  not 
treat  him  respectfully. 

Ijrreli|^tis«  Profane*  Impious.  All  men  who  are 
not  poatively  actuated  by  principles  of  religion  are  ir- 
religious; profanity  uid  impiety  are,  however,  of  a  still 
nu»e  banous  nature;  they  consist  not  in  the  mere  ab- 
I  of  regard  for  religion,  but  in  a  positive  contempt 


of  it  and  opm  outrage  agpunst  its  laws:  the  profane  man 
treats  what  is  sacred  as  if  it  were  profane;  the  impious 
man  is  directly  opposed  to  the  pious  man;  the  former 
tt  filled  with  defiance  and  rebellion  against  his  Maker, 
as  the  latter  is  with  love  and  fear. 

lemloiiBy*  Envy,  Suspicion.  We  are  jealous  of 
what  is  our  own;  we  are  envious  of  what  is  another's. 
Jeakmey  fears  to  lose  what  it  has;  env^  is  pained  at 
seeing  others  have  that  which  it  wants  for  itself;  sus- 
picion doiotes  an  apprehoision  of  injury,  has  more  of 
dterust  in  it  than  jealousy;  the  suspicious  man  is  al- 
together fearful  of  the  intentions  of  another. 

Jmnney*  Travel^  Yoyase.  Journey  signifies  the 
coarse  that  is  taken  m  the  space  of  a  day,  or  in  general 
any  comparatively  short  passage  from  one  place  to  an- 
other; travel  signifies  such  a  course  or  passage  as  re- 
quires labor,  and  causes  fatigue;  in  general  any  long 
eovrae;    voyage  is  now  confined  to  passages  by  sea. 

Jo7»  Gladness.  Mirth.  What  creates  joy  and  glad- 
oeM  »  of  a  permanent  nature;  that  which  creates  mirth 
is  temporary:  joy  is  the  most  vivid  sensation  in  the  soul; 
^kdncss  is  the  same  in  quality,  but  inferior  in  degree: 
joy  is  awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  most  important 
events  in  life. 

Judf^mcnt,  Dlseretlon.  Prudence.  Judgment  is 
eooduatve;  it  decides  by  positive  inference;  it  enables 
a  person  to  discover  the  truth:  discretion  is  intuitive; 
it  diseems  or  perceives  what  is  in  all  probability  right; 
a  person  is  prudent  who  does  not  inconsiderately  expose 
himself  to  danger;  a  measure  is  prudent  that  guards 
against  the  chances  of  evil;  the  impetuosity  of  youth 
Baturally  impels  them  to  be  imprudent. 

Justness*  Correctness.  We  estimate  the  value  of 
remarics  by  their  justness,  that  is.  their  accordance  to 
certain  admitted  principles;  correctness  of  outline  is  of 
the  first  importance  in  drawing;  correctness  of  dates 
enhances  the  value  of  a  history. 

To  Keep.  Preserve*  Save.  The  idea  of  having  in 
one's  possession  is  common  to  all  these  terms;  which  is. 
however,  the  simple  meanine  of  keep;  to  preserve 
signifieB  to  keep  with  care,  ana  free  from  all  injury;  to 
save,  from  safe,  is  to  keep  laid  up  in  a  safe  place,  and 
free  from  destruction. 

KeeplnCt  Custody.  The  keeping  amounts  to  little 
more  wan  having  purposely  in  ones  possession;  but 
raetody  is  a  particular  kind  of  keeping,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  an  escape;  inanimate  objects  may  be  in 
one's  keeping;  but  a  prisoner,  or  that  which  is  in  danger 
of  gettinc  away,  is  putced  in  custody. 

T6  Know*  Be  Acquainted  With.  We  may  know 
things  or  persons  in  various  ways;  we  may  know  them 
by  oune  only;  or  we  ma^  know  thm  internal  properties 
or  characters,  etc.:  one  is  acquainted  with  either  a  per- 
son or  a  thing,  only  in  a  direct  manner,  and  by  an  im- 
mediate intercourse  in  one's  own  person. 

Knowledge,  Science,  Leamlns*  Erudition.  Knowl- 
ed^  is  a  genml  term  which  simply  implies  the  thing 
known;  science  is  a  systematic  species  of  knowledge 
which  consists  of  rule  and  order;  learning  is  that  species 
of  knowledge  which  one  derives  from  schools,  or  through 
the  medium  of  personal  instruction;  erudition  is  scho- 
lastic knowledge  obtained  by  profound  research. 

Land*  Country.  The  term  land,  in  its  proper  sense, 
excludes  the  idea  of  habitation;  the  term  country  ex- 
dodes  that  of  the  earth,  or  the  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed; hence  we  speak  of  the  land,  as  rich  or  poor,  ac- 


cording to  what  it  yields:  of  a  country,  as  rich  or  poor, 
accordmg  to  what  its  inhabitants  possess. 

Ltarge*  Wide*  Broad.  A  field  is  said  to  be  wide  both 
from  its  figure  and  the  extent  of  its  space  in  the  cross 
directions;  in  like  manner,  a  house  is  farce  from  its  ex- 
tent in  all  directions;  it  is  said  to  be  wide  from  the  ex- 
tent which  it  runs  in  front;  what  is  broad  is  in  sense, 
and  mostly  in  application,  wide;  large  is  opposed  to 
small;    wiae  to  close;    broad  to  narrow. 

laudable.  Praiseworthy,  Commendable.  Things 
are  laudable  in  themselves:  they  are  praiseworthy  or 
commendable  in  this  or  that  person;  that  which  is 
laudable  is  entitled  to  encouragement  and  general  ap- 
probation; an  honest  endeavor  to  be  useful  to  one's 
family  or  one's  self  is  at  all  times  laudable;  what  is 
praiseworthy  obtains  the  respect  of  all  men. 

To  Lay  or  Take  Hold  Of,  Catch,  Seize.  Snatch* 
Grasp,  GrIiKS.  To  lay  or  take  hold  of  is  here  the  generic 
expression;  it  denotes  simply  getting  into  one's  posses- 
sion, which  is  the  common  idea  in  the  signification  of  all 
these  terms,  which  differ  in  regard  to  the  motion  in  which 
the  action  is  performed;  to  catch  is  to  lav  hold  of  with 
an  effort;  to  seise  is  to  lay  hold  of  with  violence;  to 
snatch  is  to  lay  hold  of  by  a  sudden  effort. 

To  Lead,  Conduct*  Guide.    One  leads  by  helping  a 

Krson  onward  in  any  manner,  as  to  lead  a  child  by  the 
nd:  to  conduct  and  guide  are  different  modes  of  lead- 
ing, the  former  by  virtue  of  one's  office  or  authority,  the 
latter  by  one's  knowledge  or  power;  as  to  conduct  an 
army;   to  guide  a  traveler  in  an  unknown  country. 

To  Lean*  Incline,  Bend.  In  the  proper  sense,  lean 
and  inchne  are  both  said  of  the  positioo  of  bodies;  bend 
is  said  of  the  shape  of  bodies:  that  which  leans  rests  on 
one  side,  or  in  a  sideward  direction;  that  which  inclines, 
leans  or  turns  only  in  a  slight  degree:  that  which  bends 
forms  a  curvature. 

TO  Leave*  pult*  Relinquish.  We  leave  that  to 
which  we  may  intend  to  return;  we  quit  that  to  which 
we  return  no  more:  we  relinquish  it  unwillingly;  we  leave 
persons  or  things;    we  quit  and  relinquish  thmgs  only. 

Leavings,  Remains.  Leavings  are  the  consequence 
of  a  voluntary  act:  they  signify  what  is  left:  remains 
are  what  follow  in  the  course  of  things;  they  are  what 
remains. 

Letter*  Epistle.  Letter  is  a  term  altogether  fa- 
miliar; it  may  be  used  for  whatever  is  written  by  one 
friend  to  another;  even  those  which  were  written  by  the 
ancients,  as  the  letters  of  Cicero.  Pliny,  and  Seneca;  but' 
in  strict  propriety  those  are  entitled  epistles,  as  a  term 
most  adapted  to  whatever  has  received  the  sanction  of 
ages,  and  by  the  same  rule,  likewise,  whatever  is  pe- 
culiarly solemn  in  its  contents  has  acquired,  the  same 
epithet,  as  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

To  Lie*  Lay.  To  lie  is  neuter,  and  designates  a  state; 
to  lay  is  active,  and  denotes  an  action  on  an  object;  it 
is  properly  to  cause  to  lie;  a  thing  lies  on  the  table;  some 
one  lays  it  on  the  table. 

To  Lift*  Heave,  Hoist.  We  lift  with  or  without 
an  effort;  we  heave  and  hoist  always  with  an  effort; 
we  lift  a  child  up  to  let  him  see  anything  more  distinctly; 
workmen  heave  the  stones  or  beams  which  are  used  in 
a  building;  sailors  hoist  the  long-boat  into  the  water. 

Likeness*  Resemblance,  Similarity,  or  Simili- 
tude. Lik^ess  respects  either  external  or  internal 
properties;  resemblance  respects  only  the  external 
properties;  similarity  respects  the  circumstances  or 
properties;  we  speak  of  a  likeness  between  two  persons; 
of  a  resemblance  in  the  cast  of  the  eye;  of  a  similarity 
in  age  and  disposition.  Similitude  is  a  higher  term  than 
similarity  when  used  in  a  moral  sense. 

To  Linger,  Tarry,  Loiter,  Lag,  Saunter.  To 
linger  is  to  stop  altogether,  or  to  move  but  slowly  forward ; 
to  tarry  is  properly  to  suspend  one's  movements:  the 
former  proceeds  from  reluctance  to  leave  the  spot  on 
which  we  stand;  the  latter  from  motives  of  discretion; 
to  loiter  is  to  move  slowly  and  reluctantly:  to  lag  is  to 
move  slower  than  others:  to  satmter  is  altogether  the 
act  of  an  idler:  those  who  have  no  object  m  moving 
either  backward  or  forward  will  saunter  if  they  mqgre 
at  all. 

Little,  Small,  Diminutive.  What  is  little  is  so  in 
the  ordinary  sense  in  respect  to  size:  it  is  properly 
opposed  to  (n^at;  the  small  is  that  which  is  less  than 
others  in  pomt  of  bulk;  it  is  opposed  to  the  large;  the 
diminutive  is  that  which  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be;  as 
a  person  is  said  to  be  diminutive  in  stature  who  is  below 
the  ordinary  stature. 

Living,  Benefice.  We  speak  of  a  Uvin^:  as  a  resource 
immediately  derived  from  the  parish,  m  distinction 
from  a  curacy,  which  is  derived  from  an  individual;  we 
speak  of  a  benefice  in  respect  to  the  terms  by  which  it 
is  held,  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
I      Lodgings*  Apartments.    A  lodging,  or  a  place  to 
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lodge  or  dwdl  in,  comprehends  single  rooms,  or  many 
rooms,  or  in  fact  any  place  which  can  be  made  to  serve 
the  purpose;  apartments  respect  only  suites  of  rooms. 

liookt  Glance.  We  speak  of  taking  a  look,  or 
catching  a  ^ance. 

To  Look,  Appear*  The  look  of  a  thing  respects  the 
impressions  wmch  it  makes  on  the  senses,  that  is,  the 
manner  in  which  it  looks;  its  appearance  impUes  the 
simple  act  of  its  coming  into  sight. 

To  Lose,  Hiss.  What  is  lost  is  supposed  to  be  entirely 
and  irrecoverably  gone;  but  what  is  missed  ma^  be 
only  out  of  sight  or  not  at  hand  at  the  time  when  it  is 
wanted. 

Madness,  Phrensy,  Rage,  Fanr.  Madness  is  a 
confirmed  derangement  m  the  organ  of  thought;  phrensy 
is  only  a  temporary  derangement  from  the  violence  of 
any  disease  or  other  cause.  Rajse  r^ers  more  imme- 
diately to  the  agitation  tbat  exists  within  the  mind; 
fury  refers  to  that  which  shows  itself  outwardly;  a  per- 
son contains  or  stifles  his  ra^:  but  his  fury  breaks  out 
into  some  external  mark  of  violence. 

Magniflcence,  Splendor.  Pomp.  Magnificence  lies 
not  omv  in  the  number  and  extent  of  the  objects  pre- 
sented, but  in  their  dei^ee  of  richness  as  to  their  coloring 
and  quality:  aplendor  is  but  a  characteristic  of  magnifi- 
cence, attached  to  such  objects  as  dazzle  the  eye  by  the 
quantitjf  of  light,  or  the  beauty  and  strength  of  coloring; 
pomp,  signifies  in  general  formality  and  ceremony. 

To  Hake,  Form,  Produce,  Create.  To  make  is 
the  most  goieral  and  unqualified  term;  to  form  signi- 
fies to  give  a  form  to  a  thing,  that  is,  to  make  it  after  a 
given  form;  to  produce  is  to  bring  forth  into  the  light, 
to  call  into  existence;  to  create  is  to  bring  into  existence 
by  an  absolute  exercise  of  power. 

MaleTolent,  Malicious,  Malignant.  Malevolence 
has  a  deep  root  in  the  heart,  and  is  a  settled  part  of  the 
character;  we  denominate  the  person  malevolent,  to 
designate  the  ruling  temper  of  his  mind ;  maliciousness 
may  be  applied  as  an  epithet  to  particular  parts  of  a 
man's  character  or  conduct;  one  may  have  a  malicious 
joy  or  pleasure  in  seeing  the  distresses  of  another: 
malignity  is  not  so  often  emplosred  to  characterize  the 
person  as  the  thing;  the  malignity  of  a  d^ign  is  esti- 
mated by  the  degree  of  mischief  which  was  intended  to 
be  done. 

ManljT*  Manful.  Manly,  or  like  a  man,  is  opposed 
to  juvenile,  and  of  course  applied  properly  to  youths; 
but  manful,  or  full  of  manhood,  is  opposed  to  effeminate, 
and  is  applicable    more   properly  to    grown    persons. 

Manners,  Morals.  Manners  (v.  air,  manner)  re- 
spect the  minor  forms  of  acting  with  others  and  toward 
others;  morals  include  the  important  duties  of  life.  By 
an  attention  to  good  manners  we  render  ourselves  good 
companions ;  by  an  observance  of  good  morals  we  become 
good  members  of  society. 

Mark,  Trace,  Vestige,  Footstep,  Track.  The 
mark  is  said  of  a  fresh  and  uninterrupted  line;  the 
trace  is  said  of  that  which  is  broken  by  time:  a  carriage 
in  driving  along  the  sand  leaves  marks  of  the  wheels, 
but  in  a  short  time  all  traces  of  its  having  been  there 
will  be  lost.  The  vestige  is  a  species  of  mark  or  trace 
caused  by  the  feet  of  men,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
by  the  works  of  active  industry;  as  the  vestiges  of  build- 
ings. Footstep  is  employed  only  for  the  steps  of  an 
individual.     The  track  is  made  by  the  steps  of  many. 

Martial,  Warlike,  Military,  Soldler-llke.  We 
speak  of  martial  arrav,  martial  preparations,  martial 
law,  a  court  martial;  out  of  a  warlike  nation,  meaning 
a  nation,  which  is  fond  of  war;  a  warlike  spirit  or  tem- 
per, also  a  warlike  appearance,  inasmuch  as  the  temper 
18  visible  in  the  air  and  carriage  of  a  man;  we  speak 
of  military  in  distinction  from  naval,  as  military  ex- 
peditions, military  movements,  and  the  like;  the  con- 
duct of  an  individual  is  soldier-like  or  otherwise. 

Meetlngf  Interview.  Meeting  is  the  act  of  meeting 
or  coming  mto  the  company  of  anyone;  interview,  is 
a  personal  view  of  each  other;  a  meeting  is  an  ordinary 
concern  and  its  purpose  familiar;  meetings  are  daily 
taking  place  between  friends;  an  interview  is  extra- 
ordinary and  formaL 

Memory,  Remembrance,  Recollection,  Remi- 
niscence. Memory  is  the  power  of  recalUng  images 
once  made  on  the  mind;  remembrance  is  the  exercise 
of  memory  in  a  conscious  agent  j  it  may  be  the  effect 
of  repetition  or  habit;  recollection  carries  us  back  to 
distant  periods;  reminiscence  is  altogether  an  abstract 
exercise  of  the  memory,  which  is  employed  on  purely 
intellectual  ideas  in  distinction  from  those  which  are 
awakened  by  sensible  objects:  the  mathematician  makes 
use  of  reminiscence  in  deducing  unknown  truths  from 
those  which  he  already  knows. 

Mercantile,  Commercial.  Mercantile,  from  mer- 
chandise, respects  the  actual  transaction  of  business. 


or  a  transfer  of  merchandise  by  sale  or  purchase;  com* 
merdal  comprehends  the  theory  and  practice  oi  com- 
merce; hence  we  speak  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  a  mer- 
cantile house,  a  mercantile  situation,  and  the  like;  but 
of  a  commercial  education,  a  commercial  people,  and 
the  like. 

Minister,  Ag;cnt.  The  minister  gives  his  counsel, 
,  Mid  exerts  his  intellectual  powers  in  the  service  of 
I  another;  but  the  agent  executes  the  orders  or  oommis- 
!  sions  ^vtn  him;  a  minister  is  employed  by  govmiment 
>  in  pohtical  affairs:  an  a^^t  is  emplosred  by  individuab 
in  commercial  and  pecuniary  affairs. 

To  Mix,  Mingle,  Blend,  Confound.  Mix  is  here 
a  general  and  indefinite  term,  signifying  simply  to  put 
tojsether;  but  we  may  mix  two  or  several  things;  we 
mingle  several  objects;  things  are  mixed  so  as  to  lose 
all  distinction;  but  they  may  be  minded  and  yet  retain 
a  distinction;  to  blend  is  only  partially  to  mix.  as  colors 
blend  which  fall  into  each  other:  to  confound  is  to  mix 
in  a  wrong  way.  as  objects  of  signt  are  oonfotmdad  when 
they  are  erroneously  taken  to  be  joined. 

Modesty  Bashful,  Diffident.  Modesty  is  a  proper 
distrust  of  ourselves;  bashfulness  is  a  state  of  feeling 
which  betrays  iteelf  in  a  downcast  look  or  a  timid  air: 
diffidence  is  a  culpable  distrust;  diffidence  altogether 
unmans  a  person,  and  disquaUfies  him  for  his  duty. 

Moisture,  Humidity,  Dampness.  Moisture  is 
used  in  gencnal  to  express  any  small  degree  of  infusion 
of  a  liquid  into  a  body;  humidity  b  employ^  scien- 
tifically to  describe  the  state  of  having  any  portion  of 
such  liquid ;  hence  we  speak  of  the  moisture  of  a  table, 
the  moisture  of  paper,  out  the  humidity  of  the  air,  or 
of  a  wall  that  has  contracted  moisture  of  itself.  Damp- 
ness is  that  species  of  moisture  that  arises  from  the 
gradual  contraction  of  a  liquid  in  bodies  capable  of 
retaining  it;  in  this  manner  a  cellar  is  damp. 

Money,  Cash.  Money  is  applied  to  eversrthing 
which  serves  as  a  circulating  medium ;  cash  is,  in  a  strict 
sense,  put  for  coin  only. 

Motion.  Movement.  We  speak  of  a  state  of  motion 
as  opposed  to  a  state  of  rest,  of  perpetual  motion,  the 
laws  of  motion,  and  the  like;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
say,  to  make  a  movement  when  speaking  of  an  army, 
a  general  movement  when  speaking  of  an  assembly. 

Moving,  Affecting,  Pathetic.  The  good  or  bad 
feelings  may  be  moved;  the  tender  feelings  only  are 
affected.  A  field  of  battle  is  a  moving  spectacle;  the 
death  of  a  friend  is  an  affecting  spectacle:  the  pathetic 
applies  only  to  what  is  addressed  to  the  heart;  hence 
an  address  is  rathetic. 

Mutual.  This  word  is  often  confounded  with  com- 
mon. Mutual  is  used  in  referring  to  a  thins  that  be- 
longs to  only  two  people;  as,  John  and  1  have  a 
mutual  dislike;  he  dislikes  me  and  I  dislike  him.  We 
cannot  say  John  and  I  have  a  mutual  dislike  for  Mary. 
Common  is  used  with  reference  to  a  third  object  or  pv- 
son;  as,  Mary  is  our  common  friend;  she  m  your  and 
my  friend.  It  is  wrong  to  say  Mary  is  our  mutual 
friend.  Dickens's  use  of  this  word  in  "  Our  Mutual 
Friend  **  is  condemned  by  many  good  authorities. 

To  Name,  Call.  Name  is  employed  for  distinguish- 
ing or  addressing  one  by  name.  To  call  signifies  properly 
to  address  one  loudly,  consequently  we  may  name  with- 
out calling,  when  we  only  mention  a  name  in  ocmversa- 
tion ;  and  we  may  call  without  naming. 

Native,  Natural.  Of,  a  person  we  may  say  that 
his  worth  is  native,  to  designate  that  it  is  some  valuable 
property  which  is  bom  with  him,  that  it  is  natural,  as 
opposea  to  that  which  is  acquired  or  otherwise. 

Necessities,  Necessaries.  Necessity  is  the  mode 
or  state  of  circumstances,  or  the  thing  which  eircimi- 
stances  render  necessary;  the  necessary  b  that  which 
is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  necessary.  Habit 
and  desire  create  necessities;  nature  only  requires 
,  necessaries. 

I  To  Neglect,  Omit.  What  we  neglect  ou^t  not  to 
be  neglected;  but  what  we  omit  may  be  omitted  or 
otherwise,  as  convenience  requires.  We  neglect  an 
opportunity,  we  neglect  the  means,  the  time,  the  use. 
and  the  like;  we  omit  a  word,  a  sentence,  a  figure,  and 
the  line  may  be  omitted  or  otherwise,  as  convenience 
reouires. 

Nelghhorhood,  Vicinity.  Neii^borhood,  is  em- 
ployea  in  reference  to  the  inhabitants,  or  in  regard  to 
mhabited  places,  to  denote  nearness  of  parsons  to  each 
other  or  to  objects  in  general:  but  vicinity  is  employed 
to  denote  nearness  oi  one  object  to  anotbw,  wheUKer 
person  or  thing. 

New,  Novel,  Modem,  Fresh,  Recent.  All  these 
epithets  are  applied  to  what  has  not  long  existed;  new 
expresses  this  idea  simply  without  any  qualifications; 
novel  is  something  strange  or  unexpected ;  the  modern 
is  the  thing  of  tonday.  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
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^gted  in  fore  timM;  the  fresh  is  that  which  is  so  new 
ms  Dot  to  be  the  worse  for  use.  or  that  which  has  not 
beeo  before  used  or  emploved ;  the  recent  is  that  which 
is  so  new  aa  to  appear  as  if  it  were  just  made  or  done. 

News*  Tidliifs*  News  is  unexpected;  it  serves  to 
gratify  idle  curioeitv;  tidings  are  expected:  they  serve 
to  allay  anxiety.  In  time  of  war  tne  public  are  eager 
after  newa;  and  they  who  have  relatives  in  the  army 
are  anxious  to  have  tidings  of  them. 

To  Noinliiate»  Name.  To  nominate  and  to  name 
are  both  to  mention  by  name;  but  the  former  is  to 
mention  for  a  specific  purpose;  the  latter  is  to  mention 
for  eeneral  puipoees;  persons  only  are  nominated; 
things  aa  well  as  persons  are  named;  one  nominates  a 
perstxi  in  ord«-  to  propose  him,  or  appoint  him,  to  an 
office;  but  one  names  a  person  casually,  in  the  course 
of  converaation,  or  one  names  him  in  order  to  make 
some  inquiry  respecting  him.  We  remark  things  as 
matters  of  fact;  we  observe  them  in  order  to  judge  of, 
or  draw  conclusions  from.  them. 

To  Notice*  Remark*  Observe.  To  notice  is  a  more 
eorsory  action  than  to  remark;  we  may  notice  a  thing 
by  a  single  fdanoe.  or  on  merely  tummg  one's  head; 
but  to  remark  supposes  a  reaction  of  the  mind  on  an 
object.  We  observe  things  in  order  to  judge  of,  or  draw 
coodnsions  from.  than. 

NumeraU  Numerical.  Numeral,  or  belonging  to 
number,  is  applied  to  a  class  of  words  in  grammar,  as 
a  nmnerai  adjective  or  a  numeral  noun;  numerical,  or 
ecmtainins  number,  is  applied  to  whatever  other  objects 
reniect  number;  as  a  numerical  difference,  where  the 
difTermce  consists  betweoi  any  two  numbers,  or  is 
expresBed  by  numbers. 

Obedient*  Submissive*  Obsequious.  One  is  obedi- 
ent to  conmumd,  submissive  to  power  or  the  will,  obse- 
quious to  persons.     Obedience  is  always  taken  in  a  good 


To  Object*  Oppose.  To  object  to  a  thing  is  to  pro- 
pose or  start  something  against  it^  but  to  oppose  it  is 
to  set  one's  self  up  steadily  against  it. 

Obnoxious^  Offensive.  In  the  sense  of  giving 
oltaiae.  obnoxious  implies  as  much  as  hateful,  offensive 
httie  more  than  displeasing:  a  man  is  obnoxious  to  a 
party,  whose  interest  or  principles  he  is  opposed  to; 
he  may  be  offensive  to  an  mdtvidual  merely  on  accoimt 
of  his  manners  or  any  particular  actions. 

To  Observe.  Watch.  We  observe  a  thing  in  order 
to  draw  an  inference  from  it;  we  watch  anything  in 
<Mder  to  discover  what  may  happen;  we  obskve  with 
coolnesa;   we  watch  with  eagerness. 

Occmakm*  Opportunity.  The  occasion  is  that  which 
determines  our  conduct,  and  leaves  us  no  choice;  it 
amounts  to  a  degree  of  necessity;  the  opportunity  is  that 
which  invites  to  action;  it  tempts  us  to  embrace  the 
moment  for  taking  the  step. 

Occasional*  Casual.  Occasional  carries  with  it 
more  the  idea  of  unfrequency.  and  casual  that  of  imfix- 
ednesB,  or  the  absence  of  all  design.  Our  acts  of  charity 
may  be  occasional;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  casual. 

Oeconomicus*  Economical*  Savins*  Sparing. 
Tbrlfty*  Penurious*  Nlnardly.  To  be  economical 
is  a  virtue  in  those  who  nave  but  narrow  means;  he 
who  is  saving  when  young  will  be  avaricious  when  old; 
epsxing  m  keeping  out  of  that  which  ought  to  be  spent; 
tbrifty  is  accumulating  by  means  of  saving;  penurious 
is  suffering  as  from  penurv  by  means  of  saving;  nig- 
gardly is  not  spending  or  letting  go  but  in  the  smallest 
posnble  quantities. 

Offcnoer.  Delincfuent.  Those  who  go  into  a  wrong 
place  are  offenders;  those  who  stay  away  when  they 
oQ^t  to  go  are  delinquents. 

Offsprnifi*  Progeny*  Issue.  Offspring  b  a  familiar 
torn  applicable  to  one  or  many  children;  progeny  is 
onployea  only  as  a  collective  noun  for  a  number;  issue 
is  used  in  an  mdefinite  manner  without  particular  r^ard 
to  number.  When  we  speak  of  the  children  themselves 
we  denominate  them  the  offspring;  when  we  speak  of 
the  parents,  we  denominate  the  children  their  progeny. 
The  issue  b  said  only  in  regard  to  a  man  that  is  aectMaca ; 
his  property  desoeoos  to  ma  male  issue  in  a  direct  line. 

Omoi*  Prognostic.  Presage.  The  omen  and  prog- 
noetic  are  both  drawn  from  external  objects;  the  presage 
is  drawn  from  one's  own  feelings;  the  omen  is  drawn 
from  objects  that  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the 
tiling  tbey  are  made  to  represent;  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
imagination,  and  rests  on  superstition:  the  prognostic 
on  tarn  oontrary,  is  a  si^  which  partakes  in  some  degree 
of  tbe  qualitv  of  the  thdng  denoted. 

Opiniated  or  Opiniatlve*  Conceited,  Egoistical. 
An  opiniated  man  is  not  only  fond  of  his  own  opinion, 
but  full  of  his  own  opinion;  he  has  an  opinion  on  every- 
thing, which  is  the  best  possible  opinion;  a  conceited 
msuTnas  a  conceit  or  an  idle  fond  opinion  of  his  own 


talent;  it  is  not  only  hii^  in  competition  with  others, 
but  it  is  so  hifl^  as  to  be  set  above  others;  the  egoistical 
man  makes  himself  the  darling  theme  of  his  own  con- 
templation ;  he  admires  and  loves  himself  to  that  de^ee 
that  he  can  talk  and  think  of  nothing  else;  the  option 
or  the  power  of  choosing  is  ipven;  toe  choice  itself  is 
made:  nence  we  say  a  thing  is  at  a  person's  option,  or 
it  is  his  own  option,  or  the  option  is  left  to  him,  in  order  to 
designate  his  freedom  of  choice  more  strongly  than  is 
expressed  by  the  word  choice  itself. 

OriUce*  Perforation.  These  terms  are  both  scien- 
tifically employed  to  designate  certain  cavities  in  the 
human  body;  but  the  former  respects  that  which  is 
natural,  the  latter  that  which  is  artificial:  all  the  vessels 
of  the  human  body  have  their  orifices,  which  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  open  or  close  of  theznselves.  Surgeons 
are  frequently  obliged  to  make  perforations  into  the 
bones. 

Outward*  External*  Exterior.  Outward,  or  in- 
clined to  the  out,  after  the  manner  of  the  out,  Indefinitely 
describes  the  situation;  external  is  employed  only  in 
regard  to  such  objects  as  are  conceived  to  be  mdependent 
of  man  as  a  thinking  being:  hence,  we  may  spesjc  of  the 
outward  part  of  a  Duildinjs,  of  a  board,  and  the  like; 
but  of  external  objects  actmg  on  the  mind,  or  of  an  ex- 
ternal agency;  when  we  speak  of  anything  which  has  two 
coats,  it  is  usual  to  designate  the  outermost  by  the  name 
of  the  exterior. 

To  Paint*  Depict.  To  paint  is  employed  either 
literally  to  represent  figures  on  paper,  or  to  represent 
circumstances  and  events  by  means  of  words;  to  depict 
is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  but  the  former  word  ex- 

K esses  a  greater  exercise  of  the  imagination  than  the 
tter:  it  is  the  art  of  the  poet  to  paint  nature  in  lively 
colors;  it  is  the  art  of  the  historian  or  narrator  to  depict 
a  real  scene  of  misery  in  strong  colors. 

Partf  Piece*  Patch.  Things  may  be  divided  into 
parts  without  any  express  separation ;  but  when  divided 
mto pieces  they  are  actually  cut  asunder:  hence  we  may 
speak  of  a  loaf  as  divided  into  twelve  parts  when  it  is  con- 
ceived only  to  be  so;  and  divided  into  twelve  pieces 
when  it  is  really  so;  the  patch  is  that  which  is  always 
broken  uid  disjointed,  a  something  imperfect:  many 
I  things  may  be  formed  out  of  a  piece;  but  the  patch  only 
serves  to  fill  up  a  chasm. 

Particular,  Individual.  Particular  is  much  more 
specific  than  mdividual;  the  particular  confines  us  to 
one  object  only  of  many;  but  mdividual  may  be  said  of 
any  one  object  among  many. 

Peace*  Quiet*  Calm.  Tranquillity.  Peace  implies 
an  exemption  from  public  or  pnvate  broils;  quiet  im- 
plies a  freedom  from  noise  or  interruption;  calm  is  a 
species  of  quiet,  which  respects  objects  in  the  natural 
or  the  moral  world;  it  indicates  the  absence  of  violent 
motion  as  well  as  violent  noise;  it  is  that  state  which 
more  immediately  succeeds  a  state  of  agitation;  tran- 
quillity expresses  the  situation  as  it  exists  in  the  present 
moment,  mdependently  of  what  goes  before  or  after: 
it  is  sometimes  applicable  to  society,  sometimes  to  natural 
objects,  and  sometimes  to  the  mind. 

Pellucid*  Transparent.  Pellucid  is  said  of  that 
which  IB  pervious  to  the  light,  or  of  that  into  which  the 
eye  can  penetrate;  transparent  is  said  of  that  which  is 
throughout  bright:  a  stream  is  pellucid;  it  admits  of 
the  light  so  as  to  reflect  objects  but  it  is  not  transparent 
for  the  eye. 

To  Perpetrate*  Commit.  One  may  commit  offenses 
of  various  degrees  and  magnitude;  but  one  perpetrates 
crimes  only,  and  those  of  the  more  heinous  kino. 

Pillar*  Column.  The  word  pillar  is  the  most  general 
in  its  application  to  any  structure,  whether  rude  or  other- 
wise; the  term  column,  on  the  other  hand,  is  applied  to 
whatever  is  ornamental,  as  the  Grecian  order  of  columns. 

Piteous*  Doleful*  Woful*  Rueful.  Piteous  is  ap- 
plicable to  one's  external  expression  of  bodily  or  mental 
pain;  a  child  makes  piteous  lamentations  when  it  suffers 
tor  hunger,  or  has  lost  its  way;  doleful  applies  to  those 
sounds  which  convey  the  idea  of  pain;  there  is  some- 
thing doleful  in  the  tollimiE  of  a  funeral  bell  or  in  the  sound 
of  a  muffled  drum:  woful  applies  to  the  circumstances 
and  situations  of  men ;  a  scene  is  woful  in  which  we  wit- 
ness a  large  family  of  young  children  suffering  under  the 
complicated  horrors  of  sickness  and  want;  rueful  applies 
to  the  outward  indications  of  inward  sorrow  depicted  in 
the  looks  or  countenance. 

I      Pity*  Compassion.    Pity  is  excited  principally  by 
I  the  weakness  or  degraded  condition  of  the  subject;   com- 
passion by  his  uncontrollable  and  inevitable  misfortunes. 

Playful*  Gamesome*  Sportive.  Playful  is  appli- 
cable to  youth  or  childhood,  when  there  is  the  greatest 
disposition  to  play.  Gamesome  and  sportive  are  ap- 
plied to  persons  of  maturer  years;  the  former  in  the  betd 
sense,  and  the  latter  in  the  good  sense.     A  person  may 
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be  Mud  to  be  ff»meecime  who  nves  in  to  idle  jeste,  or 
sportive  who  indulges  in  harmleM  sport. 

To  Polee«  Balance.  To  poiee  is  properlv  to  keep 
the  weicht  from  pressing  on  either  side;  to  balanoe  is  to 
keep  the  balance  even.  The  idea  of  bringing  into  an 
equilibrium  is  common  to  both  terms,  but  a  thing  is 
poised  as  respects  itself;  it  is  balanced  as  respects  other 
things. 

Poison,  Tenom.  A  poison  must  be  administered 
inwardly  to  have  its  effect;  a  venom  will  act  by  an  ex- 
ternal application :  the  juice  of  the  hellebore  is  a  poison; 
the  tongue  of  the  adder  and  the  tooth  of  the  viper  contain 
venom. 

Polite*  Polished.  Reflned.  Politeness  and  polish 
do  not  extend  to  anything  but  externals;  refinement 
applies  as  much  to  the  mind  as  the  body:  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  good  society,  will  make  a  man  polite;  lessons 
in  dancing  will  serve  to  sive  a  polish;  refined  manners 
or  principles  will  naturally  arise  out  of  refinement  of 
men. 

Posltkm*  Posture.  The  position  is  that  in  which  a 
body  is  placed  in  respect  to  other  bodies;  as  the  standing 
with  one's  face  or  hack  to  an  object  is  a  position ;  but  a 
posture  is  that  position  which  a  body  assumes  in  respect 
to  itself,  as  a  sitting  or  reclining  posture. 

To  Pour*  Spill.  Shed.  We  pour  with  design;  we  spill 
by  accident:  we  pour  water  over  a  plant  or  a  bed;  we 
■pill  it  on  the  ground ;  to  shed  is  done  in  great  quantities. 

Powerful*  Potent*  MIcbty.  Powerful  is  applicable 
to  strength  as  well  as  power:  a  powerful  man  is  one  who 
by  sise  and  make  can  easilv  overpower  another;  and  a 
powerful  person  is  one  who  has  much  in  his  power:  po- 
tent is  used  only  in  this  latter  sense,  in  which  it  expresses 
a  larger  extent  of  power:  a  potent  monaroh  is  much  more 
than  a  powerful  prince:  mighty  expresses  a  still  higher 
dcM^ree  of  power;  might  is  power  unlimited  by  anv  con- 
sideration or  dreumstance;  a  giant  is  called  might v  in 
the  physical  sense,  and  gemus  is  said  to  be  mighty  which 
takes  everything  within  its  grasp. 

TO  Press*  Squeeie*  Pmcb*  Gripe.  The  forcible 
action  of  one  body  on  another  is  included  in  all  these 
terms.  In  the  word  press  this  is  the  only  idea;  the  rest 
differ  in  the  circumstances:  we  may  press  with  the  foot, 
the  hand,  or  any  particular  limb;  one  s^ueeses  com- 
monly with  the  hand ;  one  pinches  either  with  the  fingers 
or  an  instrument  constructed  in  a  similar  form;  one 
gripes  with  teeth,  claws,  or  any  instrument  that  can  gain 
hold  of  the  object. 

Presumptive*  Presumptuous,  Presuming.  A 
presumptive  heir  is  one  presumed  or  expected  tobe  heir; 
presumptive  evidence  is  evidence  founded  on  some  pre- 
sumption or  supposition;  so  likewise  presumptive  rea- 
soning; but  a  presumptuous  man.  a  presumptuous 
thought,  a  presumptuous  behavior,  all  indicate  an  unau- 
thorised presumption  in  one's  own  favor:  a  man  is  pre- 
suming, inasmuch  as  he  shows  himself  disposed  to  pre- 
sume. 

TO  Prevent,  Anticipate.  To  prevent  7s  literally  to 
come  beforehand,  and  anticipate  to  take  beforehand: 
the  former  is  employed  for  actual  occurrences;  the  latter 
as  much  for  calculations  as  for  actions;  to  prevent  is 
the  act  of  a  person  toward  other  persons  or  things:  to 
anticipate  is  the  act  of  a  being  either  toward  hinuelf  or 
another.  In  this  sense  God  is  said  to  prevent  man  with 
his  favor  b^^  interposing  so  as  to  direct  his  purposes  to 
the  right  object. 

Previous,  Preliminary,  Preparatory,  Introduc- 
tory. Previous  applies  to  actions  and  proceedings  in 
general;  as  a  previous  question,  a  previous  inquiry,  a 
previous  determination:  preliminary  is  employed  only 
for  matters  of  contract:  a  preliminary  article,  a  pre- 
liminary condition,  are  what  precede  the  final  settlement 
of  any  question:  preparatory  is  employed  for  mattere 
of  arrangement;  the  disposing  of  men  m  battle  is  pre- 
paraUiry  to  an  engagement;  mtroductory  is  employed 
for  inal  tern  of  science  or  discussion ;  as  remarks  are  in- 
tnHluotory  to  the  main  subject  in  Question.  ** 

S*rlnclple.  Motive.    The  principle  lies  in  conscious 
unouiiMrlouM  agents:    the  motive  only  in  conscious 
agent ti;   nil  iititnre In  guuled  by  certain  prmciples;   man 

is  |11|1.  iitllo  U4'1i4't|]    ti\    td  I  El  til    1:tLi»tj^'{'B. 

rrlviiiy*   U4^tLrt>iiiim|,  ^tt^rlimtiin..  Privacy  is  op- 

Jitt*Hl  111  )Thil4u'it  V ;  bet  wtm  Uvr-*  in  privacy  is  one  who 
i>lli>'n.ii  fti)  jtublin  imp  whu  Liv<<^  h*  n,it  to  be  little  known: 
rtitiftiiiiPiit  \m  tipinmr*]  Uk  i^invMiitt*^^  i--r  freedom  of  access; 
\w  ^iui  kiv«iii  in  ivTLrcumt^iu,  wiilnir  iw8  from  the  society 
(tt  iit/lifim,  lu*  \\\pm  by  imnm'iit  "it  insion  is  the  excess  m 
f^%iwinunn\ :  in*  whn  hv<f«*  \n  «n'lki-iun  bars  all  access  to 
yDHM^Hn    hi^  «tiul>i  tmii»Hj(  Uvm  ihr  world. 

PnH' rr d  1  i>tf  I  T rnfi  ■  nr t km .  I ' »>ceeding  signifies  lit- 
etallv  tlir  ihkuo  Umi  MHH?A#LiK;  niul  transaction  the  thing 
|faiiMict0iJi :  tiiii  ttinrif«r  i«,  therfiforr,  of  something  that 
la  t!aiu$  io7^i$n\ ;   the  latter  uf  vomcthing  thi^t  is  a&eady 


done;  we  are  witnesses  to  the  whole  proceeding;  we 
inouire  into  the  whole  transaction. 

Produettoii,  PerfbrmaBoe,  Woik.  The  term  pro- 
duction  cannot  be  employed  without  specifying  or  re- 
ferring to  the  source  from  which  it  is  |»odoeea7  or  the 
means  by  which  it  is  produced;  as  the  |»oductian  of  art. 
the  production  of  the  inventive  faculty:  a  poformance 
cannot  be  noken  of  without  ref^ring  to  the  individual 
by  whom  it  has  been  p«formed ;  hence  we  speak  of  thia 
or  that  person's  performance.  When  we  wi^  to  specify 
anything  that  results  from  wcrk  or  labor,  it  is  tamed  a 
work:  m  this  manner  we  speak  either  oi  the  wt>rk  oi 
one's  hands,  or  a  work  of  the  imagination. 

Profligate,  Abandoned,  Beprobate.  A  profligate 
man  has  lost  all  by  his  vices,  and  consequently  to  hia 
vices  alone  he  looks  for  the  regaining  those  goods  of  for- 
tune which  he  has  squandered;  as  he  has  nothing  to  lose, 
and  everything  to  ^am  in  his  own  estimation,  by  pursuing 
the  career  of  fib  vices,  he  surpasses  all  others  in  his  un- 
principled conduct:  an  abandoned  man  is  altogether 
abandoned  to  his  passions,  which,  having  the  entire 
sway  over  him,  naturally  impd  him  to  every  excess;  the 
reprobate  man  is  one  who  has  been  reproved  until  he 
becomes  insensible  to  reproof,  and  is  given  up  to  the 
malignity  of  his  own  passions. 

Prominent,  Conspicuous.  What  is  prominent  is. 
in  general,  on  that  very  account  conspicuous;  but  many 
things  may  be  conspicuous  which  are  not  expressly 
prominent:  nothing  is  prominent  but  what  projects  be- 
yond a  certun  line;  everything  is  conspicuous  whidi 
may  be  seen  by  many. 

Promise,  Enfracement.  Word.  In  promises  the 
faith  of  an  individual  is  admitted  upon  his  wmd,  and 
built  upon  as  if  it  were  a  deed;  in  engagements  the  in- 
tentions of  an  individual  for  the  future  are  all  that  are 
either  implied  or  undentood;  as  a  promise  and  engage- 
ment can  be  made  only  by  words,  the  word  is  often  put 
for  either,  or  for  both,  as  the  case  requires. 

Proportionate*  Ck>mmen8urate,  Adequate.  Pro- 
portionate is  here  a  term  of  general  use;  the  others  are 
particular  terms,  employed  in  a  similar  sense,  in  reeard 
to  particular  objects:  that  is  proportionate  which  rises 
as  a  thing  rises,  and  falls  as  a  thing  falls;  that  is  com- 
mensurate which  is  made  to  rise  to  the  same  measure  or 
decree;  that  is  adequate  which  is  made  to  come  up  to  the 
height  of  another  thing. 

"TO  Provide,  Procure,  Fumtsh*  Suppl7.  Provide 
and  procure  are  both  actions  that  have  a  special  reference 
to  the  future;  furnish  and  supply  are  emploved  for  that 
which  is  of  immediate  oonoem;  one  provides  a  dinno^ 
in  the  contemplation  that  some  persons  are  coming  to 
partake  of  it;  one  procures  help  in  the  contemplation 
that  it  mav  be  wanted;  we  furnish  a  room,  as  we  find  it 
necessary  for  the  present  purpose;  one  suppliee  a  family 
with  any  article  of  domestic  use. 

TO  Publish.  Promulgate*  Divulge,  Reveal,  Dla* 
close.  To  publish  is  the  most  general  of  these  terms, 
conveying  in  its  extended  sense  the  idea  of  mViriwj 
known;  but  it  is  in  many  respects  indefinite:  we  may 
publish  to  many  or  few;  but  to  promulgate  is  always  to 
make  known  to  maay.  We  may  publish  that  whi^  la 
a  domestic  or  a  national  concern ;  we  promulgate  proper- 
ly only  that  which  is  of  general  interest;  we  divulga 
things  mostly  not  to  be  known;  we  commonly  divulge 
the  secrets  or  the  crimes  of  another;  we  reveal  the  secret 
or  the  mystery  of  a  transaction;  we  disclose  the  whole 
affair  from  beginning  to  end,  which  has  never  been 
properly  known  or  accounted  for. 

To  Put,  Place,  Lay,  Set.  One  puts  things  generally, 
but  the  way  of  putting  is  not  defined;  we  may  put  a 
thing  into  one's  room,  one's  desk,  one's  pocket,  and  the 
like;  but  to  place  is  to  put  in  a  specific  manner,  and  for 
a  speoifio  purpose;  one  places  a  book  on  a  shelf;  to  lay 
and  set  are  still  more  specific  than  place;  the  former 
being  applied  only  to  such  things  as  can  be  made  to  lie; 
and  set  only  to  such  as  can  be  made  to  stand:  a  book 
may  be  said  to  be  laid  on  the  table  when  placed  in  a  down- 
ward position,  and  set  on  a  shelf  when  placed  on  cme  end. 

Qualification,  Accomplishment.  The  qualificsk- 
tion  serves  the  purpose  of  utility;  the  accompUahment 
serves  to  adorn:  by  the  first  we  are  enabled  to  make  our- 
selves useful:  by  the  second  wejue  enabled  to  make  our- 
selves agreeaole. 

Quarrel,  Broil,  Feud.  Quarrd  is  the  general  and 
ordinary  term;  broil  and  feud,  including  active  hostility, 
are  particular  terms.  The  idea  of  a  variance  between 
two  or  more  parties  is  common  to  these  terms;  but  the 
former  respects  the  complaints  and  charges  which  are 
reciprocally  made;  broil  respects  the  confusion  and 
entanglement  which  arises  from  a  contention  and  col- 
lision of  interests;  feud  respects  the  hostiUties  which 
arise  out  of  the  variance. 

Question,  Query.    Questions  and  queries  are  both 
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put  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  an  answer;  but  the  former 
may  be  for  a  reasonable  or  unreasonable  cause;  a  query 
is  mostly  a  rational  question :  idlers  may  put  questions 
from  mere  curiosity;  learned  men  put  queries  for  the 
sake  of  information. 

Radtance*  Brllllaney.  Radiance  denotes  the  emis- 
noo  of  rays,  and  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  applicable  to 
bodies  naturallv  limiinous,  like  the  hcAVcnoly  bodies; 
and  brilUaocy  denotes  the  whole  body  of  light  emitted, 
and  may.  therefore,  be  applied  equally  to  natural  and 
artifictal  lig^t. 

Rashnesa*  Temerity,  Hastiness*  Precipitancy. 
Rashness  is  a  general  and  mdefinite  term,  in  the  significa- 
taon  of  which  an  improper  celerity  is  the  leadin/s  idea: 
in  the  siKnification  oi  temerity,  the  leading  idea  is  want 
of  eonsicbBration,  springing  mostly  from  an  overweening 
eonfidcoee.  or  a  presumption  of  character;  hastiness  and 
precipitaocy  are  but  modes  or  characteristics  of  rashness, 
and  eonsequently  employed  only  in  particular  cases,  as 
hiHtincws  in  regard  to  our  movements,  and  precipitancy 
in  regard  to  our  measures. 

RapackNis*  Ravenous*  Toraclous.  Rapaoious  is 
the  quality  peculiar  to  beasts  of  prey,  or  what  is  like 
beasts  of  prey.  A  lion  is  rapaoious  when  it  seises  on  its 
ptey:  it  is  ravenous  in  the  act  of  consuming  it.  The 
wonl  rav«ious  respects  the  haste  with  which  one  eats; 
the  word  voracious  respects  the  quantity  which  one 
eoosames:  a  ravenous  person  is  loath  to  wait  for  the 
dressing  of  bis  food ;  he  consumes  it  without  any  prepara- 
tion: a  voracious  person  not  only  eats  in  haste,  but  he 
fnrnwimew  great  quantities,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  a 

Seady*  Apt*  Prompt.  Rm^Y  ^  ^  general  api>lied 
to  that  which  has  been  mtentionaUy  prepared  for  a  given 
poipose;  prompt  is  applied  to  that  which  is  at  hand  so 
as  to  answer  the  immediate  purpose;  apt  is  appUed  to 
that  which  is  fit,  or  from  its  nature  has  a  tendency  to 
prodooe  effects. 

T\d  Reclaim*  Reform.  Reclaim  signifies  to  call 
back  to  its  ri^t  place  that  which  has  gone  astray;  re- 
fbnn  signifies  to  form  anew  that  which  has  changed  its 
fdnn:  they  are  allied  only  in  their  application  to  the 
moral  cfaancter.  A  man  is  reclaimed  from  his  vicious 
eouises  by  the  force  of  advice  or  exhortation;  he  may 
be  reformed  by  various  means,  external  or  internal. 

To  Recline*  Repose.  When  we  recline  we  put  our- 
sehres  into  a  particular  position;  but  when  we  repose 
we  pot  ouradves  into  that  position  which  will  be  most 


Td  Recover*  Retrieve*  Repair*  Recmlt.  We  re- 
pair that  which  has  been  injured;  we  recruit  that  which 
hss  been  diminished;  we  recover  property  from  those 
who  wish  to  deprive  us  of  it;  we  retrieve  our  misfor* 
cuaea,  or  our  loet  reputation. 

Rccoverj*  Restoration.  Recovery  (v.  to  recover) 
is  the  regaining  of  any  object  which  nas  been  lost  or 
missing;  restoration  is  the  getting  back  what  has  been 
taken  away,  or  that  of  which  one  hss  been  deprived. 
What  is  recovered  may  be  recovered  with  or  without 
the  OSS  of  means;  the  restoration  is  e£Fected  by  foreign 

Reronn*  Reformation.  Whatever  undergoes  such 
a  *'*****g*  as  to  give  a  new  form  to  an  object  occasions 
a  ralofm;  when  such  a  change  is  produced  in  the  moral 
ebaraetcr,  it  is  termed  a  reformation:  the  concerns  of  a 
state  require  occasional  reform;  those  of  an  individual 
reqptre  raformation. 

To  Relax*  Remit.  In  regard  to  our  attempts  to  act, 
we  may  speak  of  relaxing  our  endeavon,  and  remitting 
ma  labors  or  ocertions;  m  regard  to  our  deaUngs  with 
oifaecs*  we  may  speak  of  relaxing  in  discipline,  relaxing 
io  the  severity  or  strictness  of  our  conduct,  of  remitting 
a  punishment  or  a  sentence. 

To  Refuse*  Decline.  Reject*  Repel*  Rebuff.  We 
refuse  what  is  asked  of  us,  for  want  of  inclination  to 
compljr;  we  decline  what  is  proposed  from  motives  of 
discntftion;  we  reject  what  is  offered  to  us,  because  it 
does  not  fall  in  with  our  views;  to  repel  is  to  reject  with 
viofanee:  to  rebuff  is  to  refuse  with  contempt,  or  what 
mi^  be  considered  as  such. 

To  Repeat*  Recite*  Rehearse*  Recapitulate.  To 
recite  is  to  repeat  in  a  formal  manner ;  to  rehearse  is  to 
repeat  or  recite  by  way  of  preparation;  to  recapitulate 
is  to  rspeat  the  chapters  or  prmdpal  heads  of  any  dis- 

To  Repress*  Restrain*  Suppress.    To  repress  is  to 
back  CM*  down:  to  restrain  is  to  strain  back  or  down ; 


the  Ibnner  is  the  general,  the  latter  the  specific  term^ 
We  always  repress  when  we  restrain,  but  not  vice  versa. 
Repress  is  used  mostly  for  pressing  down,  so  as  to  keep 
thai  inward  which  wants  to  make  its  appearance; 
restraint  is  an  hakntual  repression  by  which  a  thing  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  lowness;    to  suppress,  which  is  to 


keep  under,  or  keep  from  appearing  or  being  percep- 
tible, is  also  said  in  respect  oi  ourselves  or  others:  as 
to  repress  one's  feelings;  to  suppress  laughter,  sighs,  etc. 

Reproach*  Contumely*  Obloquy.  The  idea  of 
oontwnptuous  or  angry  treatment  of  others  is  common 
to  all  these  terms;  but  reproach  is  the  general,  oontumdv 
and  obloquy  are  the  particular  terms.  Reproach  is 
either  deserved  or  undeserved;  the  name  of  Puritan  is 
applied  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  such  as  affect  greater 
purity  than  others;  contumely  is  alwasrs  undeserved; 
It  is  the  insolent  swelling  of  a  worthless  person  against 
merit  in  distress;  oblo9uy  is  always  supposed  to  be 
deeerved  or  otherwise;  it  is  applicable  to  those  whose 
conduct  has  rendered  them  objects  of  general  censure, 
and  whose  name,  therefore,  has  almost  become  a  reproach. 

Restore*  Return*  Repay.  We  restore  upon  a  prin- 
ciple of  equity;  we  return  upon  a  principle  of  justice 
and  honor;  we  repay  upon  a  principle  of  undeniable 
right.  We  cannot  always  claim  that  which  ought  to 
be  restored;  but  we  cannot  only  claim,  but  e^iforoe  the 
claim  in  regard  to  what  is  to  be  returned  or  repaid. 

To  Retard*  Hinder.  We  retard  or  make  slow  the 
progress  of  any  scheme  toward  completion;  we  hinder 
or  keep  back  the  person  who  is  completing  the  scheme: 
we  retard  a  thing,  therefora.  often  by  hindering  the 
person;  but  we  frequently  hinder  a  person  without 
expressly  retarding. 

Right*  Claim.  Privilege.  Ri^t,  in  its  full  sense, 
is  altogether  an  abstract  thing  wmch  is  independent  of 
human  laws  and  regulations;  claims  and  privileges  aro 
altogether  connected  with  the  establishments  of  civil 
society.  We  have  often  a  claim  to  a  thing  which  is  not 
in  our  power  to  substantiate;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
claims  are  set  up  in  cases  whidi  aro  totally  unfounded 
on  any  right;  pnvileges  aro  rights  nan  ted  to  individuals, 
depending  either  upon  the  will  of  the  grantor,  or  th^ 
circumstances  of  the  receiver,  or  both;  privUeges  aro, 
therefora,  partial  rishts  transferable  at  the  discration 
<d  persons  mdividuaJly  or  collectively. 

Royal*  Retnl*  Kingly.  Royal  signifies  belonging 
to  a  Idn^,  in  its  most  general  sense;  regal  signifies 
appertaining  to  a  king,  m  its  particular  application; 
kingly  signifies  properly  like  a  king.  A  royal  carnage, 
a  royal  residence,  royal  authority,  all  designate  the 
general  and  ordinary  appurtenances  of  a  king;  rami 
government,  regal  state,  regal  power  denote  the  peculiar 
properties  of  a  king:  kingly  always  implies  what  is 
becoming  a  king,  or  after  the  manner  of  a  long:  a  kingly 
crown  is  such  as  a  king  ought  to  wear. 

Rural*  Rustic.  Rural  applies  to  all  country  objects 
except  man;  it  is,  therefora,  always  connected  with  the 
charms  of  natura:  rustic  appUes  only  to  persons,  or  what 
is  personal,  in  the  country,  and  is,  therefora,  always 
associated  with  the  want  of  culture. 

Safe.  Secure.  We  may  be  safe  without  using  any 
particular  measures;  but  none  can  reckon  on  any  degree 
of  security  without  great  precaution:  a  person  may  be 
very  safe  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in  the  daytime;  but  if 
he  wish  to  secura  himself,  at  night,  from  falling  off,  he 
must  be  fastened. 

Salute*  Salutation*  Greeting.  A  salute  may  con- 
sist either  of  a  word  or  an  action ;  salutations  pass  from 
one  friend  to  another:  the  salute  may  be  either  direct 
or  indirect;  the  salutation  is  always  direct  and  personal; 
guns  ara  fired  by  way  of  a  salute;  bows  ara  given  in  the 
way  <d  a  salutation;  greeting  is  frequently  a  particular 
mode  of  salutation  adopted  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
indicative  of  great  joy  or  satisfaction  in  those  who  greet. 

To  Satisfy*  Please.  Gratify.  What  satisfies  is  not 
always  calculated  to  please  {  nor  is  that  which  pleases 
that  which  will  always  satisfy:  plain  food  satisfies  a 
hungry  person,  but  does  not  please  him  when  he  is  not 
hungry;  to  gratify  is  to  please  in  a  high  degree,  to  pro- 
duce a  vivia  pleasura:  we  may  be  pleased  with  trifles; 
but  we  ara  commonly  gratified  with  such  things  as  act 
strongly  either  on  the  senses  or  the  affections. 

Seaman*  Waterman*  Sailor*  Mariner.  All  these 
words  dmote  persons  occupied  in  navi^tion:  the  sea- 
man, as  the  word  implies,  follows  his  busmees  on  the  sea; 
the  waterman  is  one  who  gets  his  livelihood  on  fresh 
water;  the  siulor  and  the  mariner  ara  both  specific 
terms  to  designate  the  seaman:  every  sailor  and  mariner 
is  a  seaman;  althou^  every  seaman  is  not  a  sailor  or 
mariner;  the  former  is  one  who  is  employed  about  the 
laborious  part  of  the  vessel;  the  latter  is  one  who  trav- 
erses the  ocean  to  and  fro,  who  is  attached  to  the  water, 
and  passes  his  life  upon  it. 

Secret*  Hidden*  Latent*  Occult*  Mysterious. 
What  is  secret  is  known  to  some  one;  what  is  hidden 
may  be  known  to  no  one:  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  an 
individual  to  keep  a  thing  secrat;  it  depends  on  the 
course  of  things  if  anjrthing  remains  hiddoi.  The  latent 
is  the  secret  or  conoMded.  m  cases  whera  it  ought  to  be 
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open:  »  latent  motive  is  that  which  a  person  inten- 
tionally, thoui^  not  justifiably,  keeps  to  himself;  an 
occult  science  is  one  that  is  hidden  from  the  view  of 
persons  in  general,  which  is  attainable  but  by  few; 
occult  causes  or  qualities  are  those  which  lie  too  remote 
to  be  disooverea  by  the  inquirer;  the  operations  of 
Providence  are  said  to  be  mysterious,  as  they  are  alto> 
gether  oast  our  finding  out. 

To  See*  Perceive*  Observe.  The  eye  sees  when 
the  mind  is  absent;  the  mind  and  the  eye  or  other 
senses  perceive  in  conjunction:  hence,  we  may  say  that 
a  person  sees^  but  does  not  perceive;  we  observe  not 
merehr  bv  a  simple  act  of  the  mind,  but  by  its  positive 
and  fixea  exertion. 

To  Seem,  Appear.  Seem  is  said  of  that  which  is 
dubious,  contingent,  or  future;  appear,  of  that  which 
is  actual,  posiuve,  and  past.  A  tning  seems  strange 
which  we  are  led  to  conclude  as  strange  from  what  we 
eee  of  it;  a  thing  appears  clear  when  we  have  a  clear 
conception  of  it. 

Sensualist*  Voluptuary,  Epieure*  The  sensualist 
lives  for  the  indulgence  of  nis  senses;  the  voluptuary  is 
devoted  to  his  pleasures,  and,  as  far  as  these  pleasures 
are  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  voluptuary  is  a  sensualist ; 
the  epicure  is  one  who  niakes  the  pleasures  of  sense  his 
aod,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  a  sensualist  and  a  voluptuary. 
In  the  application  of  these  terms,  however,  the  sensuiu- 
ist  is  one  who  is  a  slave  to  the  grossest  appetites;  the 
voluptuary  is  one  who  studies  his  pleasures  so  as  to  make 
them  the  most  valuable  to  himself;  the  epicure  is  a 
species  of  voluptuary  who  practices  more  than  ordinary 
refinemeDt  in  tne  choice  of  nis  pleasures. 

Sequel*  Close*  When  a  work  is  published  in  dis- 
tinct parts,  those  which  follow  at  the  end  may  be  termed 
the  sequel:  if  it  appears  all  at  once,  the  concluding 
pages  are  the  close. 

Servant*  Domestle*  Menial*  Drudge.  In  the  term 
servant  is  included  the  idea  of  the  service  fierformed; 
in  the  term  domestic,  the  idea  of  one  belonging  to  the 
house  or  family:  in  the  word  menial  is  included  the  idea 
of  labor;  and  tne  term  drudge,  that  of  drudgery. 

Shade*  Shadow.  Both  these  terms  express  that 
darkness  which  is  occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays  being 
intercepted  by  any  body;  but  shade  simphr  expresses 
the  absence  of  the  lip;ht.  and  shadow  signifies  also  the 
figure  of  the  body  which  thus  intercepts  tne  light. 

Sharp*  Acute*  Keen.  The  general  property  ex- 
pressed by  these  epithets  is  that  of  sharpness,  or  an 
ability  to  cut.  The  term  sharp,  in  German,  etc.,  scharf. 
from  scheren,  to  cut,  is  generic  and  indefinite;  the  two 
others  are  modes  of  sharpness  differing  in  the  circum- 
stance or  the  degree;  the  acute  is  not  only  more  than 
sharp  in  the  common  sense,  but  signifies  also  sharp- 
pointed:  a  knife  may  be  sharp;  but  a  needle  is  properly 
acute.  Things  are  sharp  that  have  either  a  long  or  a 
pointed  edge;  but  the  Keen  is  applicable  only  to  the 
long  edge;  and  that  in  the  highest  degree  of  sharpness: 
a  common  knife  may  be  sharp;  but  a  razor  or  a  lancet 
are  properly  said  to  be  keen. 

Short*  Brief.  Concise*  Succinct*  Summary.  We 
may  term  a  stick,  a  letter,  or  a  discourse,  short:  but  we 
speak  of  brevity  only  in  regard  to  the  mode  ot  speech; 
conciseness  and  succinctness  as  to  the  matter  of  speech; 
summary  as  to  the  mode  either  of  speaking  or  acting: 
the  brief  is  opposed  to  the  prolix;  the  concise  and  suc- 
cinct to  the  diffuse;  the  summary  to  the  circumstantial 
or  ceremonious. 

Show.Exhlbltlon*  Representation*  Sight*  Spec- 
tacle. The  show  consists  of  that  which  merely  pleases 
the  eye;  it  is  not  a  matter  either  of  taste  or  art.  but 
merely  of  curiosity;  an  exhibition,  on  the  contrary, 
presents  some  effort  of  talent  or  some  work  of  ^penius; 
and  a  representation  sets  forth  the  image  or  imitation 
of  something  by  the  power  of  art:  hence  we  speak  of  a 
show  of  wild  beasts;  an  exhibition  of  paintings;  and  a 
theatrical  representation;  sights  and  spectacles  present 
themselves  to  view.  Whatever  is  to  be  seen  to  excite 
notice  is  a  sight;  a  spectacle,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
species  of  sight  which  has  something  in  it  to  intemt 
either  the  heart  or  the  head  of  the  observer:  processions 
are  sights;   but  battles  or  bull-fights  are  spectacles. 

Sick*  Sickly*  Diseased*  Morbid.  Sick  denotes  a 
partial  state,  sickly  a  permanent  state,  of  the  body,  a 
proneness  to  be  sick;  he  who  is  sick  may  be  made  well; 
but  he  who  is  sickly  is  seldom  really  well.  Sickly  ex- 
presses a  permanent  state  of  indisposition  imless  other- 
wise qualified;  but  diseased  expresses  a  violent  state  of 
derangement  without  specifying  its  duration;  sickly 
and  morbid  are  applied  to  the  habitual  state  of  the 
feelings  or  character:  a  sickly  sentimentality;  a  morbid 
sensibility.  Morbid  is  used  in  no  other,  except  in  a 
technical  sense. 

Sign*  Signal*    The  sign  enables  us  to  recognise  an 


object;  it  is,  therefore,  sometimes  natural ;  signal  i 
to  give  warning;   it  is  always  arbitrary. 

Simple*  Single*  Singular.  We  may  speak  of  a 
simple  circumstance  as  independent  of  anything;  of  a 
single  instance  or  circumstance  as  unaccompanied  by 
any  other;  and  a  singular  instance  as  one  that  imrely 
has  its  like. 

Simulation*  Dissimulation.  Simulation  is  the 
making  one's  self  like  what  one  is  not;  and  dimmulatkiQ 
is  the  making  one's  self  appear  unlike  what  one  really 
is.  The  hypocrite  puts  on  the  semblance  of  virtue  to 
recommend  himself  to  the  virtuous;  the  dissembler 
conoeab  his  vices  when  he  wants  to  gain  the  simple  or 
ignorant  to  his  side. 

Slack*  lioose.  Slack  is  siud  only  of  that  which  is 
tied,  or  that  with  which  anything  is  tied;  while  loose  is 
said  of  any  substances,  the  parts  of  which  do  not  adhere 
closely. 

TO  Slant.  Slope.  Slant  is  said  of  small  bodies  onlv; 
slope  is  said  indifferently  of  all  bodies,  large  and  small : 
a  book  may  be  made  to  slant  by  lying  in  part  on  another 
book  on  a  desk  or  a  table;  but  a  piece  of  ground  is  said 
to  slope. 

TO  Slip*  Slide*  Glide.  To  slip  is  an  involuntary, 
and  slide  a  voluntary,  motion;  those  who  go  on  the 
ice  in  fear  will  sUp:  boys  slide  on  the  ice  by  way  of 
amusement.  To  slip  and  slide  are  lateral  movemoits 
of  the  feet;  but  to  glide  is  the  movemmt  of  the  whole 
body,  and  just  that  easy  motion  which  is  made  by 
slipping,  sliding,  flying,  or  swimming:  a  person  glides 
along  the  surface  of  the  ice  when  he  slides;  a  vessel 
glides  along  through  the  water. 

To  Soak*  Drench*  Steep.  A  person's  clothes  aire 
soaked  in  rain  when  the  water  has  penetrated  every 
thread;  he  himself  is  drenched  in  the  rain  when  it  has 
penetrated,  as  it  were,  his  very  body;  to  steep  is  a  species 
of  soaking  employed  ss  an  artificial  procera;  to  soak  is. 
however,  a  permanent  action  by  which  hard  things  sire 
rendered  soft;  to  steep  is  a  temporary  action  bv  which 
soft  bodies  become  penetrated  with  a  liquid:  thus  salt 
meat  requires  to  be  soaked ;  fruits  are  steeped  in  brandy. 

Social*  Sociable.  Social  people  seek  othmv;  so- 
ciable people  are  sought  for  by  others. 

Solicitation*  Importunltjr.  Solicitation  is  general; 
importunity  is  particular:  it  is  importunate  or  trouble- 
some solicitation.  Solicitation  is  itself  indeed  that 
which  gives  trouble  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  not 
always  unreasonable:  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
we  may  shield  to  the  solicitations  of  friends,  to  do 
that  which  we  have  no  objection  to  be  obliged  to  do; 
but  importunity  is  that  soucitation  which  never  ceases 
to  apply  for  that  which  it  is  not  agreeable  to  give. 

Solitary.  Desert*  Desolate.  Solitary  simply  de- 
notes the  absence  of  all  beings  of  the  same  kind :  thus  a 
place  is  solitary  to  a  man  where  there  is  no  hunuuk  being 
but  himself:  desert  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made 
solitary  by  being  shunned,  from  its  unfitness  as  a  place 
of  residence;  desolate  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  made 
solitary,  or  bare  of  inhabitants,  and  all  traces  of  haUnta- 
tion,  by  violent  means. 

Sound*  Sane.  Healthy.  Sound  is  extended  in  its 
application  to  all  things  that  are  in  the  state  in  vrhi<^ 
they  ought  to  be,  so  as  to  preserve  their  vitality:  thus, 
animals  and  vegetables  are  said  to  be  sound  wben  in 
the  former  there  is  nothingamiss  in  th^  breath,  and  in 
the  latter  in  their  root.  Healthy  expresses  more  than 
either  sound  or  sane:  we  are  healthy  in  evenr  psvt. 
but  we  are  sound  in  that  which  is  essential  for  life.  He 
who  is  sound  may  live,  but  he  who  is  healthy  enjoys 
life;  sane  is  applicable  to  human  bongs,  in  tne  same 
sense,  but  with  refermoe  to  the  mind;  a  sane  person  is 
opposed  to  one  that  is  insane. 

To  Speak*  Say^  Tell.  To  speak  may  simply  ooosist 
in  uttenng  an  articulate  sound;  but  to  say  is  to  com- 
municate some  idea  by  means  of  words:  a  child  begins 
to  speak  the  moment  it  opens  its  lips  to  utter  any  ac- 
knowledged sound;  but  it  will  be  some  time  before  it 
can  say  anything;  to  say  is  to  communicate  that  ^whi^ 
passes  m  our  own  minds,  to  express  our  ideas  and  feelings 
as  they  rise;  to  tell  is  to  communicate  events  or  oizxsum- 
Btanoes  respecting  ourselves  or  others. 

To  Spread*  loKPjand*  Diffuse.  To  spread  may  be 
said  of  anythiiig  which  occupies  more  eppace  than  it  has 
done,  whether  by  a  direct  separation  of  its  parts,  or  bv 
an  accession  to  the  substance;  but  to  expand  is  to  aiiread 
by  means  of  extending  or  unfolding  the  parts:  a  mist 
spreads  over  the  earth;  a  flower  expands  its  leskves; 
diffusion  is  that  process  of  spreading  which  ooosists 
literally  in  pouring  out  in  differmt  ways. 

Staff*  Stay*  Prop.  Support.  Anything  may  be 
denominated  a  staff  which  holds  up  aftM*  the  manner  of 
a  staff,  particularly  as  it  respects  persons:  bread  is  said 
to  be  the  staff  of  life;   the  stay  xnakes  a  thing  stay  for 
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the  Ume  being,  it  keeps  it  in  its  place;  the  prop  keeps  a 
thms  up  for  a  permanwioy:  every  pillar  on  which  a 
builaung  rests  is  a  prop;  support  is  a  general  term,  and 
in  its  moet  general  sense  comprehends  all  the  others  as 
species:  whatever  supports,  that  is,  bears  the  weight 
ol  an  object,  is  a  support,  whether  in  a  state  of  motion 
like  a  staff,  or  in  a  state  of  rest  like  a  stav  or  prop. 

To  Staln«  Soil,  Siilljr*  Tarnish.  All  these  terms 
imply  the  act  of  diminishing  the  brightness  off  an  object, 
but  the  term  stain  denotes  something  grosser  than  the 
other  terms,  and  is  applied  to  inferior  objects:  things 
which  are  not  remarkable  for  purity  or  brightness  may 
be  stained,  as  hands  when  stamed  with  blood;  nothing 
is  sullied  or  tarnished  but  what  has  some  intrinsic  value : 
a  fine  picture  or  piece  of  writing  may  be  easily  soiled  by 
a  touch  of  the  finger;  the  finest  glass  is  the  soonest 
tarnished :  hence,  in  the  moral  appucation.  a  man's  life 
may  be  stained  by  the  commission  of  some  gross  immo- 
rality:  his  honor  may  be  sullied,  or  his  glory  tarnished. 

State,  Realm,  Commonwealth.  The  ruling  idea 
in  the  sense  and  application  of  the  word  state  is  that  of 
govermnent  in  its  most  abstract  sense;  affairs  of  state 
may  either  respect  the  internal  regulations  of  a  country, 
or  they  may  respect  the  arrangements  of  different  states 
with  each  other.  The  term  realm  is  employed  for  the 
nation  at  large,  but  confined  to  such  nations  as  are 
monarchical  and  aristocratical;  the  term  commonwealth 
refers  rather  to  the  aggregate  body  of  men  and  their 
possessions,  than  to  the  government  of  a  country:  it  is 
the  business  of  the  minister  to  consult  the  interests  of 
the  commonwealth. 

To  Stir.  Move.  We  may  move  in  any  manner,  but 
to  stir  is  to  move  so  as  to  disturb  the  rest  and  com- 
posure either  of  the  body  or  mind. 

Stor^,  Tale.  The  storv  is  either  an  actual  fact  or 
something  feigned;  the  tale  is  always  feigned;  stories 
are  circulated  respecting  the  accidents  and  occurrences 
which  happen  to  persons  in  the  same  place;  tales  of 
distress  are  told  by  many  merely  to  excite  compassion. 

Stream*  Current,  Tide.  All  rivers  are  streams, 
which  are  more  or  less  gentle  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground  through  which  they  para:  the  force  of  the 
current  is  very  much  increased  by  the  confinement  of 
any  water  between  rocks,  or  by  means  of  artificial  im- 
pediments: the  tide  is  high  or  low.  strong  or  weak,  at 
different  hours  of  the  day;  when  the  tide  is  high,  the 
current  is  strongest. 

To  StreniTthen,  Fortify,  Invigorate.  Whatever 
adds  to  the  strength,  be  it  in  ever  so  small  a  decree, 
screngthms;  exercise  strengthens  either  body  or  mind: 
whatever  gives  strength  for  a  particular  emei^nce  for- 
tifies; religion  fortifies  the  mind  against  adversity;  what- 
ever adds  to  the  strength,  so  as  to  give  a  positive  degree 
ol  strength,  invigorates;  morning  exercise  in  fine  weather 
invigorates. 

Strict,  Severe.  He  who  has  authority  over  others 
must  be  strict  in  enforcing  obedience,  in  keeping  good 
order,  and  a  proper  attention  to  their  duties:  but  it  is 
possible  to  be  very  severe  in  punishing  those  who  are 
under  vm,  and  yet  very  lax  in  all  matters  that  our  duty 
demands  of  \n. 

Strife,  Contention.  Strife  is  mostly  used  for  verbal 
strife,  where  each  party  strirea  nprnipit  the  other  by 
the  use  of  contumelious  or  pjpuvukiEtg  e\prc7:ib'joiL»;  «'<»n- 
tmtion  18  used  for  an  aiiKry  flthvirtf;  with  olth^m,  ^iliier 
in  respect  to  matters  of  oploioD  or  matteni  of  claini,  in 
whi^  each  party  seeks  to  \Sfil  the  better  of  tha  other. 

Soceesslve,  Alternate.  Tlie  euiH^essive  nmy  be 
accidental  or  intentional:  the  &lterti&te  its  alwnyB  int<in- 
tk>nal;  it  ma^  rain  for  three  Bucce^ive  days,  or  n  lair 
may  be  held  for  three  surreawive  ilnty*:  rrMa  are  pitted 
sometimes  in  alternate  order,  when  every  other  trcct  is 
ci  the  same  size  and  kind. 

To  Surround.  Encompass,  Environ,  Encircle. 
We  may  surround  an  object  by  standing  at  certain  dis- 
tances all  round  it;  in  this  manner  a  person  may  be 
surrounded  bv  other  persons;  a  garden  is  surrounded 
bv  a  wall.  To  encompass  is  to  surround  in  the  latter 
sense,  and  applies  to  objects  of  a  great  or  indefinite 
extent:  the  earth  is  encompassed  by  the  air.  To  sur- 
round is  to  go  round  an  oDject  of  any  form,  whether 
square  or  circular,  long  or  short:  but  to  environ  and 
to  encircle  carry  with  tnem  the  idea  of  forming  a  circle 
round  an  obiect;  thus  a  town  or  a  valley  may  be  envi- 
roned by  hills,  a  basin  of  water  mav  be  encircled  by 
trees,  or  the  head  may  be  encircled  by  a  wreath  of 
flowers. 

Sympathy,  Compassion,  Commiseration,  Con- 
dolrace.  &ympa,thy  has  the  literal  meaning  of  fellow- 
feelmg,  that  is,  a  kindred  or  like  feeling,  or  feeling  in 
oomiiany  with  another;  compassion,  commiseration,  con- 
dolence signify  a  like  suffering,  or  a  sufferin|[  in  company ; 
sympathy  preserves  its  original  meaning  in  its  applica- 


tion, for  we  laugh  or  cry  by  sympathy.  Companion  is 
altogether  a  moral  feeling,  which  makes  us  enter  into  the 
distresses  of  others:  we  may.  therefore,  ssrmpathise  with 
others,  without  essentially  serving  them;  but,  if  we  feel 
compassion,  we  naturally  turn  our  thoughts  toward 
relieving  them.  Commiseration  is  awakened  toward 
those  who  are  in  an  abject  state  of  misery;  condolence 
supposes  an  entire  equality,  and  is  often  produced  by 
some  common  calamity. 

Taste,  Genius.  Taste  seems  to  designate  the  capac- 
ity to  derive  oleasure  from  an  object;  genius  designates 
the  power  we  nave  for  accomplishing  any  object. 

To  Tease^  Vex,  Taunt,  Tantalise,  Torment.  To 
tease  is  applied  to  that  which  is  most  trifling;  torment 
to  that  wmch  is  most  serious.  We  are  teased  by  a  fly 
that  busses  in  our  ears;  we  are  vexed  by  the  careless- 
ness and  stupidity  of  our  servants;  we  are  taunted  b^ 
the  sarcasms  of  others;  we  are  tantalized  by  the  fair 
prospects  which  only  present  themselves  to  disappear 
again :  we  are  tormented  by  the  importunities  of  trouble- 
some beggars. 

Tenacious.  Pertinacious.  To  be  tenacious  is  to 
hold  a  thing  close,  to  let  it  go  with  reluctance:  to  be  per- 
tinacious is  to  hold  it  out  in  spite  of  what  can  be  advanced 
against  it.  A  man  of  a  tenacious  temper  insists  on  trifles 
that  are  supposed  to  affect  his  importance;  a  perti- 
nacious temper  insists  on  everything  which  is  apt  to 
affect  his  opinions. 

Tenet,  Position.  The  tenet  is  the  opinion  which  we 
hold  in  our  minds;  the  position  is  that  which  we  la^ 
down  for  others.  Our  tenets  may  be  hurtful,  our  posi- 
tions false. 

Thankfulness,  Gratitude.  Our  thankfulness  is 
measured  bv  the  number  of  our  words;  our  gratitude 
is  measured  by  the  nature  of  our  actions.  A  person 
appears  very  thankful  at  the  time  who  afterward  proves 
very  ungrateful. 

Thick,  Dense.    We  speak  of  thick  in  regard  to  hard 
or  soft  bodies,  as  a  thick  board  or  thick  cotton ;  solid  or  - 
liquid,  as  a  thick  cheese  or  thick  milk:    but  the  term 
dense  mostly  in  regard  to  the  air  in  its  various  forms,  as 
a  dense  air. 

To  Think,  Suppose,  Imagine,  Believe,  Deem. 
We  think  a  thing  nght  or  wrong;  we  suppose  it  to  be 
true  or  false;  we  imagine  it  to  be  real  or  unreal.  In 
■regard  to  moral  points,  in  which  case  the  word  deem 
may  be  compared  with  the  others,  to  think  is  a  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  certain  premises.  I  think  that  a  man  has 
acted  wrong:  to  suppose  is  to  take  up  an  idea  arbitrarily 
or  at  pleasure;  to  imagine  is  to  take  up  an  idea  by  acci- 
dent, or  without  any  connection  with  the  truth  or  reality; 
to  deem  is  to  form  a  conclusion ;  things  are  deemed  hurt- 
ful or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  observation ;  we  think 
as  the  thing  strikes  us  at  the  time;  we  believe  from  a 
settled  deduction. 

Threat,  Menace.  We  may  be  threatened  with  either 
small  or  great  evils;  but  we  are  menaced  only  with  great 
evib. 

Timely,  Seasonable.  The  former  signifies  within 
the  time,  that  is.  before  the  time  is  past;  the  latter  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  or  what  the  season  requires.  A 
timely  notice  prevents  that  which  would  otherwise  hap- 
pen; a  seasonable  hint  seldom  faib  of  its  effect  because 
It  is  seasonable.  * 

Torment,  Torture.  Torture  is  an  excess  of  torment. 
We  may  be  tormented  bv  a  variety  of  indirect  means; 
but  we  are  mostly  said  to  be  tortured  by  the  direct  means 
of  the  rack,  or  similar  instrument. 

To  Transfigure,  Transform,  Metamorphose. 
Transfigure  is  to  make  to  pass  over  into  another  figure; 
transform  and  metamorphose  is  to  put  into  another  form : 
the  former  being  said  only  of  spiritual  beings,  and  partic- 
ularly in  reference  to  our  Saviour;  the  other  two  terms 
being  applied  to  that  which  has  a  corporeal  form.  Trans- 
formation is  commonly  applied  to  that  which  changes 
its  outward  form;  in  tnis  manner  a  harlequin  transforms 
himself  into  all  kinds  of  shapes  and  likenesses.  Meta- 
morphosis is  applied  to  the  form  internal  as  well  as  exter- 
nal, that  is,  to  the  whole  nature. 

Trembling,  Tremor,  Trepidation.    Trembling  ex- 

f cresses  any  degree  of  involuntary  shaking  of  the  frame, 
rom  the  affection  either  of  the  body  or  the  mind;  cold, 
nervous  affections,  fear,  and  the  like,  are  the  ordinary 
causes  of  trembUng;  tremor  is  a  slight  degree  of  trem- 
bUng.  which  arises  mostly  from  a  mental  affection;  when 
the  spirits  are  agitated,  the  mind  is  thrown  into  a  tremor 
by  any  trifling  incident:  trepidation  is  more  violent  than 
either  of  the  two,  and  springs  from  the  defective  state  of 
the  mind ;  it  shows  itself  in  the  action,  or  the  different 
movements  of  the  body,  rather  than  in  the  body. 

Trouble^  Disturb,  Molest.  Trouble  is  the  most 
general  in  its  application;  we  may  be  troubled  by  the 
want  of  a  thing,  or  troubled  by  that  which  is  unsuitable; 
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we  are  disturbed  and  molested  only  by  that  which 
actively  troubles.  Pecuniary  wants  are  the  greatest 
troubles  in  life.  Trouble  may  be  permanent:  disturb- 
ance and  molestation  are  temporary,  and  both  refer  to 
the  peace  which  is  destroyed;  a  disturbance  ruflBes  or 
throws  out  of  a  tranquil  state;  a  molestation  burdens  or 
bears  hard  either  on  the  body  or  the  mind. 

Truth*  Veracity.  Truth  belongs  to  the  thing;  ve- 
racity to  the  person:  the  truth  of  the  story  is  admitted 
upon  the  veracity  of  the  narrator. 

To  Turn,  Bend.  Twist,  Distort,  Wrins,  Wrest, 
Wrench.  We  turn  a  thing  by  moving  it  from  one  point 
to  another:  thus  we  turn  the  earth  over;  to  bend  is 
simply  to  change  its  direction ;  thus  a  stick  is  bent,  or  a 
body  may  bendi  its  direction  to  a  certain  point:  to  twist 
is  to  bend  many  times,  to  make  many  turns;  to  distort  \ 
is  to  turn  or  bend  out  of  the  right  course;  thus  the  face 
is  distorted  in  convulsions.  To  wring  is  to  twist  with 
violence;  thus  linen  which  has  been  wetted  is  wrung; 
to  wrest  or  wrench  is  to  separate  from  a  body  by  means 
of  twisting;  thus  a  stick  may  be  wrested  out  of  the  hand, 
or  a  hinge  wrenched  off  the  door. 

To  Turn,  Wind,  Whirl,  Twirl,  Writhe.  Wind  is 
to  turn  a  thing  round  in  a  regular  manner;  whirl,  to  turn 
it  roimd  in  a  violent  manner;  twirl,  to  turn  it  round  in 
any  irregular  and  unmeaning  way;  writhe,  to  turn  round 
in -convolution  within  itself. 

Unl>eiief,  Infidelity,  Incredulity.  The  Jews  are 
unbelievers  in  the  mission  of  our  Saviour;  the  Turks  are 
infideb.  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  believe  in  the  Bible: 
Deists  and  Atheists  are  likewise  infidels,  inasmuch  as 
they  set  themselves  up  against  Divine  revelation;  well- 
informed  people  are  always  incredulous  of  stories  respect- 
ing ghosts  and  apparitions. 

Understanding,  Intellect,  Intelligence.  Under- 
standing is  employed  to  describe  a  familiar  and  easy 
power  or  operation  of  the  mind  in  forming  distinct  ideas 
of  things.  Intellect  is  employed  to  mark  the  same 
operation  in  regard  to  higher  and  more  abstruse  objects. 
The  understanding  applies  to  the  first  exercise  of  the 
rational  powers:  it  is  therefore  aptly  said  of  children 
and  savages  that  they  employ  their  understandings  on 
the  simple  objects  of  perception.  Intellect,  being  a 
matured  state  of  the  understanding,  is  most  properly 
applied  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  have  their  powers  in 
full  vigor;  we  speak  of  understanding  as  the  character- 
istic distinction  between  man  and  brute;  intellect  is 
applied  merely  to  human  power,  and  intelligence  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  higher  beings;  as  the  intelligence  of 
angels;  so,  when  applied  to  human  beings,  it  is  taken 
in  the  most  abstract  sense  for  the  intellectual  power: 
hence  we  speak  of  intelligence  as  displayed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  child  whose  looks  evince  that  he  has  exerted 
hLs  intellect,  and  thereby  proved  that  it  exists. 

Unless,  Except.  Unless,  which  is  equivalent  to  if 
less,  if  not.  or  if  one  fail,  is  employed  onlv  for  the  partic- 
ular case;  but  except  has  always  a  reference  to  some 
feneral  rule,  of  which  an  exception  is  hereby  signified; 
shall  not  do  it  unless  he  asks  me;  no  one  can  enter 
except  those  who  are  provided  with  tickets. 

Unspeakable,  Ineffable,  Unutterable.  Inexpres- 
sible. The  unspeakable  is  said  of  objects  in  general, 
particularly  of  that  which  is  above  human  conception, 
and  surpasses  the  power  of  langua^  to  describe;  as 
the  unspeakable  goodness  of  God:  ineffable  is  said  of 
such  objects  as  cannot  be  painted  in  words  with  ade- 
quate force:  as  the  ineffable  sweetness  of  a  person's 
look:  imutterable  and  inexpressible  are  extended  in 
their  signification  to  that  which  is  inconmiunicable  by 
signs  from  one  being  to  another;  thus  grief  is  unutterable 
which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  sufferer  by  any  sounds 


to  bring  home  to  the  feelings  of  another;  grief  is  inex- 
pressible which  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  looks,  or  words, 
or  any  sign. 

Unworthy,  Worthless.  Unworthy  is  a  term  of 
less  reproach  than  worthless;  for  the  former  signifies 
not  to  be  worthy  of  praise  or  honor;  the  latter  signifies 
to  be  without  all  worth,  and  consequently  in  the  fullest 
sense  bad.  There  are  many  unworthy  members  in 
everv  religious  community;  but  every  society  that  is 
conducted  upon  proper  principles  will  take  care  to 
exclude  worthier  members. 

Usage,  Custom,  Prescription.  The  usage  is  what 
one  has  been  long  used  to  do;  custom  (v.  custom)  is  what 
one  generally  does;  prescription  is  what  is  prescribed 
by  usage  to  be  done.  The  usage  acquires  force  and 
sanction  by  dint  of  time;  the  custom  acquires  sanction 
by  the  frequency  of  its  being  done  or  the  numbers  doing 
it:  the  prescription  acquires  force  by  the  authority 
which  prescribes. 

To  Utter,  Speak,  Articulate,  Pronounce.  Utter 
from  out,  signifies  to  put  out;  that  is,  to  send  forth  a 
sound:    this,  therefore,  is  a  more  general  term  than 


speak,  which  is  to  utter  an  intelligible  sound.  We  may 
utter  a  groan ;  we  speak  words  only,  or  that  which  is 
intended  to  serve  as  words.  To  speak,  therefore,  is  only 
a  species  of  utterance;  a  dumb  man  has  utterance,  but 
not  speech.  Articulate  and  pronounce  are  modes  of 
speaking;  to  articulate,  from  articulimi.  a  joint,  is  to 
pronounce  distinctly  the  letters  or  syllables  of  words; 
which  is  the  first  effort  of  a  child  beginning  to  speak. 
To  pronounce,  is  a  formal  mode  of  speaking. 

To  Value,  Prite,  Esteem.  To  value  is  to  set  any 
value,  real  or  suppositious,  relative  or  absolute,  on  a 
thing;  in  this  sense  men  value  gold  above  silver,  or  an 
appraiser  values  goods.  Prize  and  esteem  are  taken 
only  as  mental  actions;  the  former  in  reference  to 
sensible  or  moral  objects,  the  latter  only  to  moral  objects : 
we  may  value  books  according  to  their  market  price, 
or  we  may  value  them  according  to  their  contents;  we 
prize  books  only  for  their  contents,  in  which  fieiae 
prize  is  a  much  stronger  term  than  value. 

Venial,  Pardonable.  Venial  is  applied  to  what 
may  be  tolerated  without  express  disparagement  to  the 
individual,  or  direct  censure;  but  the  pardonable  is 
that  which  may  only  escape  severe  censure,  but  cannot 
be  allowed:  garrulity  is  a  venial  offense  in  old  age; 
levity  in  youth  is  pardonable  in  single  instances. 

View,  Su  r vey.  Prospect.  We  take  a  view  or  survey ; 
the  prospect  presents  itself:  the  view  is  of  an  indefinite 
extent;  the  survey  is  always  comprehensive  in  its  nature. 
Ignorant  people  take  but  narrow  views  of  things;  the 
capacious  mind  of  a  genius  takes  a  8un.'ey  of  all  nature; 
our  prospects  are  ver>'  delusive.  Sometimes  our  pros- 
pects depend  upon  our  views,  at  least  in  matters  of 
religion;  he  who  forms  erroneous  views  of  a  future 
state  has  but  a  wretched  prospect  beyond  the  grave. 

Violent  Furious,  Boisterous,  Vehement,  impet- 
uous. A  man  is  violent  in  his  opinions,  violent  in  his 
measures,  violent  in  his  resentments;  he  is  furious  in 
his  anger,  or  has  a  furious  temper;  he  is  vehement  in 
his  affections  or  passions,  vehement  in  love,  vehement 
in  seal,  vehement  in  pursuing  an  object;  violence 
transfers  itself  to  some  external  object  on  which  it  acts 
with  force:  but  vehemence  respects  that  species  of 
violence  which  is  confined  to  the  person  himself;  we 
may.  dread  violence,  because  it  is  always  liable  to  do 
mischief.  Impetuosity  is  rather  the  extreme  of  violence 
or  vehemence;  an  impetuous  attack  is  an  excessively 
violent  attack;  an  impetuous  character  is  an  exces- 
sively vehement  character.  Boisterous  is  said  ot  the 
manner  and  the  behavior  rather  than  the  mind. 

Wakeful,  Watchful,  Vlflrilant.  Wakefulness  is 
an  affair  of  the  body,  and  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ment; watchfulness  is  an  affair  of  the  will,  and  depends 
upon  the  determination:  some  persons  are  more  wak^ul 
than  they  wish  to  be;  few  are  as  watchful  as  they  ought 
to  be.  Vigilance  expresses  a  high  degree  of  watchful- 
ness:  a  sentinel  is  watchful  who  on  ordinary  occasions 
keeps  good  watch;  but  it  is  necessary  for  him,  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  to  be  vigilant,  in  order  to  detect 
whatever  may  pass. 

To  Want,  Need,  Lack.  To  want  is  to  be  without 
that  which  contributes  to  our  comfort,  or  is  an  object 
of  our  desire;  to  need  is  to  be  without  that  which  is 
essential  for  our  existence  or  our  purposes;  to  lack 
expresses  little  more  than  the  general  idea  of  being  with- 
out, unaccompanied  by  any  collateral  idea;  it  is  usual 
to  consider  what  we  want  as  artificial,  and  what  we  need 
as  natural  and  indispensable:  what  one  man  wants  is 
a  superfluity  to  another;  but  that  which  is  needed  by  one 
is  in  like  circumstances  needed  by  all. 

Wave,  Billow,  Surge.  Breaker.  Those  waves 
which  swell  more  than  ordinarily  are  termed  billows: 
those  waves  which  rise  higher  than  usual  are  tennea 
surges;  those  waves  which  dash  against  the  shore,  or 
against  vessels,  with  more  than  ordinary  force,  are 
termed  breakers. 

Weak,  Feeble,  Infirm.  We  may  be  weak  in  body 
or  mind;  but  we  are  commonlv  feeble  and  infirm  only 
in  the  body:  we  may  be  weak  from  disease,  or  weak  by 
nature,  it  equally  conveys  the  gross  idea  of  a  defect: 
but  the  terms  feeble  and  infirm  are  qualified  expressions 
for  weakness:  an  old  man  is  feeble  from  age;  toe  latt«' 
may  likewise  be  inhrm  in  consequence  of  sickness. 

Weig^ht,  Burden,  liOad.  A  person  may  sink  under 
the  weight  that  rests  upon  him;  a  platform  may  break 
down  from  the  weight  upon  it:  a  person  sinks  under 
his  burden  or  load ;  a  cart  breaks  down  from  the  load. 

Whole,  Entire,  Complete,  Total,  Integral.  Whole 
excludes  subtraction;  entire  excludes  division;  c(un- 
plete  excludes  deficiency :  a  whole  orange  has  had  nothing 
taken  from  it;  an  entire  oran^se  is  not  yet  cut;  and  a 
complete  orange  is  grown  to  its  full  site;  total  is  the 
opposite  of  partial;  integral  is  applied  now  to  parts  or 
numbera  not  broken. 
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Wlckedf  Inlqaltous,  Nefarious.  It  is  wicked 
to  deprive  another  of  his  property  uolawfully,  under 
*ny  circumstances;  but  it  is  iniquitous  if  it  be  done  by 
fraud  and  circumvention:  and  nefarious  if  it  involves 
any  breach  of  tnist. 

To  Willt  Wish.  We  can  will  nothing  but  what  we 
can  effect;  we  may  wish  for  many  things  which  lie  above 
our  reach. 

Wisdom*  Prudence.  Wisdom  directs  all  matters 
present  or  to  come;  prudence,  which  acts  by  foresight, 
directs  what  is  to  come.  Rules  of  conduct  are  framed 
by  wisdom,  and  it  is  the  part  of  prudence  to  apply  these 
rulect  to  the  business  of  life. 

Wcmder,  Miracle,  Marvel,  Prodigy,  Monster. 
Wonders  are  natural:  miracles  are  supernatural.  The 
whole  creation  is  full  of  wonders;  the  Bible  contains 
an  account  of  the  miracles  which  happened  in  those  days. 
Wonders  are  real;  marvels  are  often  fictitious;  prodigies 
are  extravagant  and  imaginary;  monsters  are  violations 
of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  production  of  a  tree  from  a 
grain  of  seed  is  a  wonder;  but  the  production  of  a  calf 
with  two  heads  is  a  monster. 

Work,  L.abor,  Toll,  Drudgery,  Task.  Every 
member  of  society  must  work  for  his  support,  if  he  is  not 
in  independent  circumstances:  the  poor  are  obliged  to 
labor  for  their  daily  subsistence;  some  are  compelled  to 


toil  incessantly  for  the  pittance  which  they  earn:  drudg- 
ery falls  to  the  lot  of  those  who  are  the  lowest  in  society. 
A  man  wishes  to  complete  bis  work;  he  is  desirous  of 
resting  from  his  labor;  .he  seeks  for  a  respite  from  his 
toil;  he  submits  to  drudgery.  Task  is  a  work  imposed 
by  others,  and  is,  consequently,  more  or  less  burden- 
some. 

Writer,  Author.  Writer  refers  us  to  the  act  of  writ- 
ing; author  to  the  act  of  inventing.  There  are,  there- 
fore, many  writers,  who  are  not  authors;  but  there  is 
no  author  of  books  who  may  not  be  termed  a  writer: 
compilers  and  contributors  to  periodical  works  are 
properly  writers,  though  not  always  entitled  to  the  name 
of  authors.  Poets  and  historians  are  properly  termed 
authors  rather  than  writers. 

Youthful,    Juvenile,    Puerile.    Youthful    signifies 

full  of  youth,  or  in  the  complete  state  of  youth:  juvenile 

!  signifies  the  same;   but  puerile  signifies  literally  boyish. 

I  Hence  the  first  two  terms  are  taken  in  an  indifferent 

I  sense;   but  the  latter  in  a  bad  sease.  or  at  least  always 

I  in  the  sense  of  what  is  suitable  to  a  boy  only:    thus  we 

speak  of  youthful  vigor,  youthful  employments,  juvenile 

I  performances,  juvenile  years,  and  the  like:    but  puerile 

objections,  puerile  conduct,  and  the  lik6.     We  expect 

nothing  from  a  youth  but  what  is  juvenile;   we  are  sur- 

I  prised  and  dissatisfied  to  see  what  is  puerile  in  a  man. 


WORDS  AND  PHRASES  FROM  THE  CLASSIC  AND 
MODERN  LANGUAGES 


GREEK  AND   LATIN 
ab  tztrS,  From  without. 
ab  uidndbilia.  From  the  cradle. 
ab  initio.  From  the  beginning. 
ab  oTMjine,  From  the  origin  or  commencement. 
ab  OTO.  From  the  egg;   from  the  very  b^cumios* 
ab  dvo  tuque  ad  mala  (lit.,  from  the  egg  to  the  apples,  a 

term  borrowed  from  Roman  banouets,  which  began 

with  eggfi  and  ended  with  fruit).  From  beginning  to 

txid;   from  first  to  last. 
abmna  harts  ndn  erii  (The  absent  one  will  not  be  the  heir). 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 
s6siic  invidia.  Let  there  be  no  ill-will;  envy  apart. 
ab  uno  diace  omnes    (From  one  example  judge  of  the 

rest).  From  a  single  instance  infer  the  whole. 
ab   urbe   condilA,    From    the   building  of  the  city,  i.  e., 

Rome,     (A.  U.  CJ 
a  tapite  ad  eatcem.  From  head  to  heel, 
a  ermee  aalua.  Salvation  by  or  from  the  cross. 
ad  arbitrium.  At  will,  at  pleasure. 
ad  eidandaa  gracaa.  At  the  Greek  calends,  i.  e.,  never. 

The  Greeks  had  no  calends. 
ad  cajdandum  vuIqiu,  To  attract  or  please  the  rabble. 
a  Deo  et  rige^  From  God  and  the  king. 
ad  extriiHum,  To  the  extreme;  at  last. 
ad  miMum,  To  one's  taste, 
ad  hominum.  Personal ;  to.  the  individual. 
a  dia^  From  that  day. 
od  tnUmeddnem^  To  extermination. 
ad  Ubiium,  At  pleasure. 
ad  modum.  In  the  manner  of. 
ad  mtiUoa  annoa.  For  many  years. 
ad  nauaeam.  So  as  to  disji^ut  or  nauseate. 
ad  pairi*,  (^thered  to  his  fathers;  dead. 
ad  rim.  To  the  purpose;  to  the  point. 
adaeriphu  f^iba,  attached  to  the  soil. 
odaum,  I  am  present;  I  am  here. 
ad  tumwMum,  To  the  highest  point  or  amount. 
ad  unffuem.  To  a  nicety,  exactly. 
ad  finuiw  omnea.  To  a  man. 

ad  vtrumtqtie  jtardtua.  Prepared  for  either  event  or  case. 
ad  vivtan^  Like  life:  to  the  life. 
mgnaeit  medendo.  It  becomes  worse  from  the  remedies 

employed. 
mquAUiier  et  t^ipenter.  Equably  and  diligently. 
mquo  animo.  With  a  calm  mind. 
^tatia  aua.  Of  his  or  her  age. 
a  fortidri,  For  the  stronger  reason. 
«0e  quod  offie.  Do  what  you  are  doing;  attend  to  your 

business. 
alere  fiammam.To  feed  the  flame. 
oBoi  kamon,  aOot  onanto  (Gr.),  Some  toil,  others  reap 

the  advanta^^e. 
alma  mater.  Kind  or  benign  mother. 
alter  eao.  Another  self. 
alter  idem.  Another,  exactly  similar. 
oMer  ipae  amicus.  A  friend  is  another  self.  - 
aterum  tantum^.  As  much  more. 
amamtium  Ira  amirie  integratio,  Lovers'  quarrels  are  the 

renewing  of  love, 
a  maxume  ad  minima.  From  the  greatest  to  the  least. 


amlcua  hum&ni  oenerit,  A  friend  of  the  human  race. 

amlcue  usque  ad  arae.  A  friend  even  to  the  altar  (of  sacri- 
fice), i.  e..  To  the  last  extremity. 

amor  patria.  Love  of  country;  patriotism. 

anangka  (f  oude  theoi  macfumtai  (Gr.),  Not  even  the 
gods  can  fight  against  necessity. 

anirdn  eniphandn  paaa  gi  taphoh  (Gr.),  All  the  world  is 
a  burial-place  for  illustrious  men. 

aner  ho  pheugdn  kai  palin  maehieetai  (Gr.),  The  man 
who  flies  shall  fight  again.  (A  line  said  to  have  been 
written  bv  Demosthenes  as  an  excuse  for  his  running 
away  and  leaving  his  shield  behind  him  at  the  battle 
of  CheroniEa,  338  B.  C.) 

anguia  in  herbd,  A  snake  in  the  grass;  a  false  friend;  an 
unforeseen  danger. 

animo  et  fide.  Courageously  and  faithfully. 

anno  atdtia  aua.  In  the  year  of  his  or  her  age. 

anno  Chriali,  In  the  year  of  Christ.     [A.  C.J 

anno  hfimante  aaliUia.  In  the  year  of  man's  redemption. 
[A.  H.  S.] 

anno  aalHtia,  In  the  year  of  redemption.     [A.  S.] 

anno  urbia  conditce.  In  the  year  from  the  time  the  city — 
i.  e.,  Rome  —  was  built. 

annua  mlrdbUia,  A  year  of  wonders.  (Often  applied  in 
English  History  to  the  year  1666,  noteworthy  for  the 
war  with  the  Dutch,  the  Plague,  and  the  Great  Fire 
of  London.     See  Dryden's  poem  "Annus  Mirabilis.") 

ante  heUum,  Before  the  war. 

ante  lUeem,  Before  daybreak. 

ante  meridiem.  Before  noon. 

a  poaaa  ad  ease.  From  possibility  to  reality. 

a  potteridri.  From  what  follows. 

a  pridri.  From  what  goes  before. 

apteatoa  pithoa  (Gr.).  A  cask  that  will  never  fill;  an  endless 
job.  The  allusion  xb  to  the  Danaldes,  who,  for  the  mur- 
der of  their  husbands,  were  condemned  to  draw  water 
in  sieves. 

arbiter  ilegantidrum,  A  judge  or  authority  in  matters  of 
taste. 

arcAna  eedeatia.  Celestial  secrets. 

arcdna  imperii.  State  secrets. 

ardentia  verba.  Words  that  bum. 

argumentum  ad  cruminam  (An  argtmient  to  the  purse). 
An  appeal  to  one's  interests. 

argHmentum  ad  invidiam  (An  argument  to  envy).  An 
appeal  to  low  passions. 

argikmenium  ad  judicium.  An  argtmient  appealing  to  the 
judgment. 

argumentum  biMculinum,  The  aigtunent  of  the  cudgel ;  an 
appeal  to  force. 

arialon  men  hudor  (Gr.) ,  Water  is  the  chief  of  the  elements, 
i.  e.,  as  being  the  origin  of  all  things.  In  the  Tbeogony 
of  Hesiod.  Ocean  us  and  Thetis  are  regarded  as  the 
parents  of  all  the  deities  who  presided  over  Nature. 

ara  eat  ceUlre  artem.  True  art  is  to  conceal  art. 

ara  longa,  vUa  brevia.  Art  is  long,  life  is  short. 

artium  maqiater.  Master  of  arts. 

aainua  ad  lyram  (lit.,  an  ass  at  the  lyre).  An  awkward 
fellow. 

at  apea  non  frada.  But  hope  is  not  yet  crushed. 

audi  alteram  partem.  Hear  the  other  side. 
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aurta  mediocritaa.  The  colden  mean. 

out  CoBMar  out  nuUtu,  Either  Cesar  or  nobody;   either  in 

the  first  pUoe  or  nowhere. 
out  vineert  aui  mori.  To  conquer  or  die;  death  or  vic- 
tory. 
auxUtum  ab  atto.  Help  from  on  high, 
a  verbi9  ad  verUra,  From  words  to  blows. 
avUo  viret  honOre,  He  flourishes  on  the  honors  of  his 

ancestors.  , 

hedla  memdrug.  Of  blessed  memory. 
bellal  horrida  bella.  War!  horrid  war. 
bella  matribut  deUUdta,  War,  so  detested  by  mothers. 
bellum  irUeme^num^  A  war  of  extermination. 
bene  drdeae  eat  bene  atuduiaae^  To  have  studied  well  is  to 

have  prayed  well. 
bia  dot  gut  cilo  dot.   He  gives  twice  who  gives  quickly  or 

opportunely. 
bia  pecdtre  in  beUo  non  licet.  One  must  not  blunder  twice 

in  war. 
bia  pueri  aenea.  Old  men  are  twice  boys. 
bond  fide.  In  good  faith. 
bona  fidea,  Good  faith. 
brevi  manu  (With  a  short  hand).  Offhand,    extempore, 

summarily. 
brevia  eaae  labdro    obaciirtta  fio.  If  I  labor  to  be  brief.  I 

become  obscure. 
eadit  quaatio.  The  question  falls  to  the  groimd ;   there  is 

no  discussion. 
eaca  eat  in vuf to.  Envy  is  blind. 
eaeUra  deaunt.  The  rest  is  wanting. 
cceUria  paribita.  Other  thin^  being  equal. 
Candida  Pax,  Whitenrobed  Peace. 

eantdbit  vacutia  cdram  latrdne  viStor,  The  j>enuiless  trav- 
eler will  sing  in  the  presence  of  the  highwayman;    a 

man  who  has  nothing  has  nothing  to  lose. 
cantdte   Domino,   Sing   unto   the   Lord.     (The  opening 

words  of  many  Psalms.    VtUgaU.) 
carpe  diem.  Usually  explained,  according  to  popular  ideas 

of  Epicurean  pmlosophy,  as  —  Enjoy  the  present  day ; 

but    capable    of    higher    interpretation  —  Seise    the 

present  opportunity;  improve  time. 
cdaua  belli,  A  cause  justifying  war:  a  ground  of  war. 
cauaa  aine  qud  ndn.  An  indispensable  cause. 
cedant  arma  toga.  Let  arms  yield  to  the  gown ;  let  violence 

give  place  to  law. 
chremaf  anir.  Money  makes  the  man. 
circuitua  verbdrum,  A  circumlocution. 
drculua  in  probando,  A  circle  in  the  proof;   the  fallacy  of 

using  the  conclusion  as  one  of  the  premisses;  a  vicious 

circle. 
ddrior  e  tenebria.  Brighter  from  obscurity. 
ddrum  et  venerdbUe  ndmen.  An  illustrious  and  venerable 

name. 
cogito,  erpo  aum,  I  think,  therefore  I  exist. 
comitaa  inter  gerUea,  Comity  between  nations. 
commune  bonum,  A  oonmion  good. 
oommiinibua  annia.  On  the  annual  average  ;  one  year  with 

another. 
commfini  conaena&.  By  common  consent. 
conditio  aine  qud  ndn.  An  indispensable  condition. 
conjunctia  vlribua.  With  united  powers. 
conaenaua  facit  liqem.  Consent  makes  the  law  —  i.e..  if 

two  persons  make  an  agreement  in  good  futh  and  with 

full  knowledge,  the  law  will  insist  on  its  being  carried 

out. 
conailio  et  animia.  By  wisdom  and  courage. 
conailio  et  prudentiA,  By  wisdom  and  prudence. 
conatantia  et  virtute.  By  constancy  and  virtue. 
oonauetudo  pro  lege  aervdtur.  Custom   is   held   as   law. 

(The  English  common  law  is   based  on  immemorial 

usage.) 
contra  bonoa  morea.  Contrary  to  good  morals. 
cdpia  verbdrum,  A  plentiful  supply  of  words;    flow  of 

language. 
cdram  ndbia.  In  our  presence. 
cdram  non  jUdice,  Before  a  person  who  is  not  a  judge; 

not  before  the  proper  tribunal. 
crcmU>i  repetUd,  Cabbage  warmed  up  the  second  time: 

hence  used  proverbially  for  any  tedious  repetition  of  a 

truism,  an  old  story,  etc. 
credat  Jfuktua  ApeUa,  Let  the  (superstitious)  Jew  Apella 

believe  it;  tell  that  to  the  marines. 
eride  quod  habia,  et  habia,  Believe  that  you  have  it,  and 

you  have  it. 
crido.  quia  abaurdum,  (Corrupted  from  a  passage  in  Ter- 

tullian),  I  believe  it,  because  it  is  absurd. 
credula  rea  amor  eat.  Love  is  ready  to  believe. 
creacit  amor  nummi,  quantum  ipaa  pecunia  creaeit.  The 

love  of  money  ^rows  as  our  wealth  increases. 
creaeit  eundo.  It  mcreases  as  it  goes. 
creaeit  aub  pondere  virttta.  Virtue  increases  under  every 

oppression. 
critd  an  carbdne  notandam.  To  be  marked  with  chalk  or 


charcoal.     (The   Romans   marked   lucky  days   with 
white,  and  unlucky  ones  with  black.) 
crux,  A  cross,  a  difficulty,  a  stumbling-block,  a  pusale; 
«.  g,,  crux  criticdrum,  crux  mathematxcdrum,  crux  medi- 
edrum.  The  pux^Ie  of  critics,  mathraoatioians,  physi- 


cuciUlua  non  facU  monachum.  The  cowl  does  not  make 

the  monk;  Don't  trust  to  appearances. 
cul  bonoT  (A  maxim  of  Cassius.  quoted  by  Cicero).  For 

whose    advantage?      Generally  used,   however,   as=' 

What  is  the  good  of  it? 
cut  FoHUna  ipaa  cedit.  To  whom  Fortune  herself  yields. 
culpam  poena  premit  cornea.  Punishment  follows  hard  on 

crime. 
cum  grdno,  cum  grSno  aaiia.  With  a  grain  of  salt;    with 

some  allowance  or  modification. 
cum  priviligio.  With  privilege. 
cum  tacent,  ddmant.  Although   they  keep  silence,  they 

cry  aloud;    their    silence    is  more    expressive    than 

words. 
cUridaa  fiRcitaa.  Nice  felicity  of  expression  (applied  by 

Petronius  Arbiter,  cxviii.  5,  to  the  writings  of  Horace); 

happy  knack. 
currenU  eaUtmo,  With  a  running  pen;  offhand. 
da  locum  melidribua.  Give  place  to  your  betters. 
damnarU  quod  ndn  inteiligunt.  They  condemn  what  they 

do  not  understand. 
dare  pondua  fUrno,  To  give  weight  to  smoke;    to  impart 

value  to  that  which  is  worthless;  to  attach  importance 

to  trifles. 
data  et  accepta.  Expenses  and  receipts. 
date  obolum  Beliadrio,  Give  an  obolus  to  Belisarius.     It 

is  said  that  this  general,  when  old  and  blind,  was 

neglected  by  Justinian,  and  obliged  to  bcc.     Gibbon 

treats  the  story  as  a  fable. 
D&vua  aum,  non  (Edipua,  I   am   Davus.  not   CEdipus. 

I  am  no  conjurer;   I  am  a  bad  hand  at  riddles. 
diceptio  HaUa,  An  optical  illusion. 
decori  decua  addit  avUo,  He  adds  honor  to  the  ancestral 

honors. 
de  die  in  diem.  From  day  to  day. 
de  quatibua  non  eat  diajnUandum,  There  is  no  disputing 

about  tastes. 
Dei  grdtid.  By  the  grace  of  God. 
de  jure.  By  the  law;  by  right. 
de  Idnd  caprind.  About  goat's  wool,  hence  about  any 

worthlera  object. 
dilenda  eat  CarthOgo,  Carthage  must  be  utterly  destroyed. 

(A  phrase  with  which  Cato  the  £Uder  urged  the  Roman 

people  to  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  which  he  kxdced 

on  as  a  dangerous  rival  to  Rome.) 
de  minimia  non  c&rat  lex.  The  law  does  not   concern 

itself  with  trifles. 
de  moriuia  nil  niai  bonum.  Let  nothing  be  said  of  the 

dead  but  what  is  good. 
de  nihilo  nihil,  in  nihUum  nil  poaae  reverii.  From  nothing 

nothing   is  made,   and   nothing  that  exists   can   be 

reduced  to  nothing.     (The  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of 

matter.) 
de  novo.  Anew. 
de  omnibua  r&ma,  et  quibuadam  alOa,  About  everything, 

and  something  more  besides.     Applied  ironically  to  an 

immature  literary  production,  m  which  very  nuany 

subjects  are  treated. 
Deo  adjuvante,  non  timendum.  With  the  help  of  God. 

there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of. 
Deo  dOce,  With  God  for  a  leader. 
Deo  favenU,  With  the  favor  of  God. 
Deo  grdtiaa.  Thanks  be  to  God.     TD.  G.] 
Deo  juvanU,  With  the  help  of  God. 
Deo  monente,  God  giving  warning. 
Deo,  non  foHUnd,  From  Ciod,  not  from  Chance. 
Deo  volente,  (3od  willing. 
deprofundia.  Out  of  the  depths.     (The  first  words  ci 

Ps.  cxxix —  VtUg.) 
diainit  in   piaoem   mulier  formdaa  aupeme,  A    woman. 

beautiful  above,  has  a  fish's  tail.     (A  desoriptioa  ci 

an  incongruous  styleO 
dia   krambi   thanatoa.  Cabbage,    twice  over,    is    death; 

repetition  is  tedious. 
dii  maj'drum  gentium.  The  gods  of  the  superior  houses; 

the  twdve  superior  sods. 
dii  pendtea,   Househola  gods. 
diajecta  membra.  Scattered  remains. 
docendo  diacimua.  We  learn  by  teaching. 
Dominua  vdbiacum.  The  Lord  be  with  you.     (The  words 

in  which  the  priest  blesses  the  people  in  the  Roman 

Church.) 
domua  et  placena  |  uxor.  Home  and  the  good  wife. 
do  tU  dia,  I  give  that  you  may  give;    the  princaple  of 

reciprocity. 
dramatia  peraonm,  The  characters  of  the  play. 
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:  dUipert  in  loco.  It  is  pleasant  to  play  the  fool 

at  times, 
tfitfetf  if  deedrum  eM  pro  patriik  mori^  It  is  sweet  and  glori- 
ous to  die  for  one's  country. 
4um  spiro  •piro.  While  I  breathe.  I  hope. 
4um  vivtmus,  vivdmtM,  Let  us  live  while  we  live;   i.  e., 

Let  OB  enjoy  life. 
AtroMfa  vUd,  During  life. 
«eoe  AofNO.  B^iold  the  man;  —  Indicative  of  the  giving 

up  off  Christ  to  the  people  by  Pilat«. 
«  jIammJ  eHfum  peUrt,  To  seek  food  from  the  flames;  to 

piek  the  remnants  of  food  from  the  funeral  pyre;  to  be 

reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
too  M  rex  meu».  My  king  and  1.     (An  expression  attrib- 
uted   to   Cardinal   Wplsey,   and   unjustly  made  the 

subject  of  a  charge  against  him.  as  if  he  had  written 

*'I  and  my  King." 
tkeuf    fuodcet  IdburUur  anni,  Alast    our  fleeting  years 

pass  away. 
iiapoo  tempore.  The  time  having  elapsed. 
e»  nukii  bouUj  In  the  night  there  is  counsel;  sleep  on  it. 
en  oind  alHheia,  In  wine  there  is  truth. 
eo  wnmo.  With  that  design. 
CO  ndmine.  By  that  name, 
c  pUtribuM  Imum,  One  out  of.  or  composed  of,  many. 

(The  motto  of  the  United  States  of  America.) 
epmUe  aecumbere  dlvikfn.  To  sit  down  at  the  banquets  of 

the  gods, 
e  re  nOtd,  Acoordmg  to  the  exigency. 
case  quatn  vidiri.  To  be.  rather  than  to  seem. 
ett  moduM  in  ribue.  There  is  a  middle  course  in  all  things. 
edo  perpetua.  Let  it  endure  forever. 
edo  quod  esse  vidirie.  Be  what  you  seem  to  be. 
i  Con,  i  epi  tan.  Either  this,  or  upon  this;   either  bring 

this  back,  or  be  brought  home.  dead,  upon  it.    The 

words  of  a  Spartan  mother  when  she  gave  a  shield  to 

her  son  going  on  military  service. 
et  eofero.  And  the  rest. 

et  id  gentu  omne.  And  everything  of  the  sort. 
et  eequenUe,  et  eequentia.  And  those  that  follow. 
eteiede  caieria.  And  so  of  the  rest. 
etaicde  Hmilibue,  And  so  of  similar  thincs. 
et  tu,  BruUt  And  thou  also.  Brutus.     (Usually  given  as 

the  last  words  of  Julius  Qesar,  wh«i  he  saw  Brutus 

amongst  his  murderers.) 
evtntu*   tltultdTum  magiMer,  Fools  must   be   taught   by 

experience, 
ex  abundantid.  Out  of  the  abundance. 
ex  adveroo.  From  the  opposite  side. 
ex  aquo  et  bono.  According  to  what  is  right  and  good. 
ex  animo.  Heartily,  sincerely. 
ex  capHe,  From  the  head,  from  memory. 
ex  adhedra.  From   the   chair   or  pulpit;    spoken  with 

authority;  by  virtue  of  office. 
excdawr.  Higher;  more  elevated. 
exeeptio  probat  regtdantj  The  exception  proves  the  rule; 

for  if  the  case  in  pomt  were  not  an  exception,  there 

wotikl  be  no  rule. 
exteptis    excipiendie.  Due    exceptions    (or    allowances) 

having  been  made. 
ex  conoemeo.  From  what  has  been  conceded. 
ex  c&rid.  Out  of  court. 
ex  dehcto.  From  the  crime. 
exiffi  wumumentum  are  perennive,   I  have  reared  a  monu- 

moit  more  lasting  than  brass.     (A  prophetic  estimate 

by  Horace  of  the  value  of  his  poems.) 
erempla  mnt  odioea,  £Ixaraples  are  offensive. 
pH  grdHi,  By  way  of  example.     [EL  G.] 
Theyg 


ey  go  out. 
»«s,  All  go  out. 
ex  fado  jue  oritur.  The  law  arises  from  the  fact.     Till 

the  nature  of  the  offense  is  known,  the  law  cannot  be 

set  in  motion. 
exit.  He  (or  she)  goes  out. 
«xc(u«  acta  prob€U,  The  result  justifies  the  deed. 
ex  merd  gratis.  Through  mere  favor, 
cz  nuro  mdtik.  Of  his  own  free  will. 
ex  necenitd/e  rei.  From  the  urgency  of  the  case, 
cz  o^^do.  By  virtue  of  office, 
etx  piuU,  On  one  part  or  side. 
ex  pede  Herculem,  You  may  judge  of  Hercules  by  his 

foot;   the  whole  by  the  part. 
experiffUia  dood  duaoe.  Experience  teaches  even  fools. 
experimentttm  crude.  The  experiment  of  the  cross;    a 

decisive  experiment;  a  crucial  test. 
€xperto  cride.  Believe    one  who  has  tried   it,    or  who 

speaks  from  experience;    ezverto  cride  Roberto,  Believe 

lu^MTt,  who  has  tried  it,  or  who  s(>eaks  from  experience. 
erpeftus  metuit.  Having  had  experience  of  it,  he  dreads 

tt;  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  nre. 
ex  pod  fado.  Alter  the  deed  is  done;  retrospective. 
expremu  verbie.  In  express  terms. 
ex  qubeunque  capite.  For  whatever  reason. 


extacito.  Tacitly. 

ex  tempore.  Off  hand :  without  preparation. 

extinctue  amObitur  idem.  This  same  man  will  be  loved 
after  his  death. 

cx<rd  mUroe,  Outside  the  walls. 

ex  ungue  fednem.  You  may  tell  the  lion  by  his  claws. 

faber  guiegue  foHUna  eua.  Every  man  is  the  architect  of 
his  own  fortune;  hence,  /a6er  fortHncB  suar  =  a  self- 
made  man. 

facile  ed  inventie  addere.  It  is  easy  to  improve  what  has 
been  already  invented. 

facU  brincepe.  The  acknowledged  chief;  one  who  stands 
undoubtedly  first. 

facilie  ed  deaceneue  Avemi,  The  descent  to  hell  is  easy; 
it  is  easy  enough  to  get  into  trouble. 

fae  eimHe,  An  exact  imitation. 

/owes  populi,  faex  populi.  The  scum  of  the  population. 

fdma  ddmdea,  A  curroit  scandal. 

fdmd  nihil  ed  celeriue.  Nothing  travels  more  swiftly  than 
scandal. 

fdma  eemper  vinat.  May  his  fame  last  forever. 

fas  edd  ab  hoate  dodrx.  It  is  right  to  be  taught  even  by 
an  enemy;  you  may  get  a  hint  from  the  other  side. 

Idta  obdant.  The  Fates  oppose. 

fOta  viam  invinient.  The  Fates  will  find  out  a  way. 

fax  mentis  ineendium  gUria,  The  passion  for  glory  is  the 
torch  of  the  mind. 

filicitaa  muUoe  habd  amleoe.  Prosperity  has  many  friends. 

felo  de  se.  One  who  commits  self-felony;  a  suicide. 

fera  ruttura.  Of  a  wild  nature:  applied  to  wild  beasts. 

feetlna  lente.  Make  haste  slowly;  aon't  be  impetuous. 

fiat  experimentum  in  eorpore  v%ll.  Let  the  experiment  be 
jnade  on  a  body  of  no  value. 

fiat  judUia  ruat  calum.  Let  justice  be  done  though  the 
heavens  should  fall. 

fiat  lux.  Let  there  be  light. 

fide  d  amdre.  By  faith  and  love. 

fide  d  fidOeid,  By  fidelity  and  confidence. 

fide  d  foHitadine,  By  fidelity  and  fortitude. 

fidei  cotlcula  crux.  The  crosn  is  the  touchstone  of  faith. 

fidei  difeneor.  Defender  of  the  faith. 

fide,  non  armie.  By  faith,  not  by  force  of  arms. 

fide,  eed  cui,  vide.  Trust,  but  see  whom  you  are  trust- 
ing. 

fides  d  justitia,  Fidelit^r  and  justice. 

fides  PUnica,  Punic  faith;  treachery.  (Among  the  Ro- 
mans the  bad  faith  of  the  (Carthaginians  was  notorious.) 

fidus  AcKdtes,  Faithful  Achates,  the  companion  of 
iEneas;  a  true  friend. 

fidtts  d  audax,  Faithful  and  bold. 

fieri  facias,  A  legal  paper  authorising  execution  on  the 
^oods  of  a  debtor. 

fUxus  nuUlus,  A  son  of  nobody;  an  illei^timate  son. 
because  he  has  no  legal  rights  as  a  son  in  respect  to 
the  inheritance  of  property. 

filius  terra.  A  son  of  the  earth;  one  of  low  origin. 

finis  cordnat  opus.  The  end  crowns  the  work. 

flagrante  hello.  While  the  war  was  raging;  during  hostil- 
ities. 

flagrante  dilicto.  In  the  commission  of  the  crime;  in  the 
very  act. 

flamma  fumo  ed  vroxima.  Flame  is  akin  to  fire;  where 
there's  smoke  there's  fire. 

ftecti,  non  franifi.  To  be  bent,  not  broken. 

flosctdi  sententidrum.  Flowers  of  fine  thoughts. 

fanum  habd  in  comu.  He  has  hay  on  his  horn  (the  mark 
put  on  a  bull  to  show  he  was  savage) ;   beware  of  him. 

fans  d  origo  maldrum.  The  source  and  origin  of  our 
miseries. 

forensis  drtpitus.  The  clamor  of  the  forum;  "Brawling 
courts,  and  dusty  purlieus  of  the  Law." 

forte  scutum  solus  diicum,  A  strong  shield  is  the  safety  of 
leaders. 

fortes  foriuna  (uvot.  Fortune  favors  the  brave. 

forti  d  fideli  nihil  difficile.  Nothing  is  difficult  to  the  brave 
and  faithful. 

fortiteret  recte.  With  fortitude  and  rectitude. 

fortiter,  fideliur,  fellciter.  Boldly,  faithfully,  successfully. 

fortiter  in  re,  With  firmness  in  action. 

foHuna  favet  fatuis.  Fortune  favors  fools. 

foriuna  fUius,  A  spoiled  child  of  Fortune. 

frangas,  non  fledes.  You  may  break  me.  but  you  shall  not 
brad  me. 

fraus  pia,  A  pious  fraud. 

fronti  ntUla  fides.  There  is  no  trusting  the  features;  don't 
trust  to  appearances. 

frOges  consumers  ndti.  Bom  to  consume  the  fruits  of  the 
earth;  born  only  to  eat. 

fugit  irrepardbUe  tempus.  Irrecoverable  time  glides  away. 

fuimus  Trdes,  We  once  were  Trojans;  we  have  seen  bet- 
ter days. 

fuit  Ilium,  There  once  was  a  Troy;  Troy  was,  but  is  no 
more;  the  place  is  gone. 
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fftmum  el  opea,  atrepiiumque  Rdnur,  The  smoke,  the  show. 

the  rattle,  of  the  town  (Rome). 
fundua  officio.  Having  discharged  his  duties;   hence,  out 

of  office. 
furor  arma  minialrat.  Rage  provides  arms;  one  uses  any 

weapon  in  a  rage. 
furor  loguendi,  A  ni^  for  speaking. 
furor  poiticua.  Poetical  fire. 
furor  acrlbendi,  A  rage  for  writing. 
OaUioe,  In  French. 
oaudedmua  igitur.  Therefore,  let  us  rejoice.     (The  burden 

of  a  Macaronic  song.) 
Oaudet  terUdmine  virtua.  Virtue  rejoices  in  temptation. 
geniua  loci.  The  genius  or  presiding  spirit  of  the  place. 
Otna  looSta,  Applied  first  to  Roman  citisens.  as  wearing 

the   tcNKa,   the  gannent  of  peace;     hence,   civilians 

generally. 
glaukaa  eta  Athinaa,    Owls  to   Athens.    The  owl   was 

sacred  to  Minerva,  the  guardian  divinity  of  Athens; 

hence,  owls  were  abundant,  so  that  the  proverb  — 

to  carry  coals  to  Newcastle. 
gldaaa  dipli,  A  double  tongue. 
glbria  in  excelaia  Deo,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 
gldria  Pairi,  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 
Ondlhi  aeauton,  Know  thyself.     A  precept  inscribed  in 

cold  letters  over  the  portico  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 

Its  authorship  has  been  ascribed  to  Pythagoras,  to 

several  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  and  to  Pbemono^, 

a   mythical   Greek   poetess.     According   to   Juvenal, 

this  precept  descended  from  heaven. 
gradu  diverao,  via  Una,  The  same  road  by  different  steps. 
gradua  ad  Pamaaaum,  A  step  to  Parnassus;   aid  in  writ* 

iaf  Latin  poetry;  a  work  on  LAtin  verse-making  con- 
taming  rules  and  examples. 
grdtid  placendi.  For  the  sake  of  pleasing. 
gratia  dictum.  Mere  assertion. 
gravidra  manent.  Greater  afflictions  are  in  store;    the 

worst  is  yet  to  come. 
gravidra  quadam  aunt  remedia  periculia.  Some  remedies 

are  worse  than  the  disease. 
grex  virUUium,  A  venal  throng. 
gutta  cavat  lapidrm,  nan  trl.  aed  actpe  cadendo.  The  drop 

hollows  out  the  stone  by  frequent  dropping,  not  by 

force;  constant  persistence  gains  the  end. 
haud  Umgia  irUervallia,  At  frequent  intervals. 
hi  gldaa'  omdmocK,  hi  de  phren  andmoloa.  My  tongue  has 

sworn,  but  my  mind  b  unsworn;    I  have  said  it,  but 

don't  mean  to  do  it. 
?iiluo  librbrum,  A  devourer  of  books;  a  bookworm. 
heU  pietaal  heU  priaca  fidea,  Alas  I  for  piety !  Alas  1  for 

our  ancient  faith. 
hidlua  vcJde  deflendua,  A  gap  or  deficiency  greatly  to  be 

deplored;   words  employed  to  mark  a  blank  in  a  work. 

but  often   used  of  persons  whose  performances  fall 

short  of  their  promises. 
hie  et  ublque.  Here  and  everywhere. 
hie  iacet.  Here  lies;     sepultus.  buried. 
hie  IcUtor.  hie  opua  eat.  Here  is  labor,  here  is  toil. 
hie  aepidtua.  Here  Jliea]  buried 
hinc  uUe  lacrima.  Hence  these  tears;  this  is  the  cause  of 

the  trouble. 
hodie  mihi,  craa  tibi.  It  is  mv  lot  to-day,  yours  to-morrow. 

(A  line  often  found  in  old  epitaphs.) 
fioi  poUoi,  The  many,  the  common  people. 
funno  factua  ad  unguent.  Usually  quoted  thus,  though  the 

proper  form  is  ad  unguer  I  foetus  homo,  A  highly  pol- 
ished,  accomplished    man.     (The   expr^iaion    is   bor- 

rowea  from  the  practice  in  sculptors,  who.  in  modeling, 

give  the  finishing  touch  with  the  nail;   or  from  joiners. 

who  test  the  accuracy  of  joints  in  wood  by  the  nail.) 
homo  muUdnim  lUerdrum,  A  man  of  many  letters;  a  man 

of  extensive  learning. 
homo  aolua  aut  deua  aut  damon,  A  man  to  live  alone  must 

be  either  a  god  or  devil. 
ftomo  aum:  humdni  nihil  a  me  aliinum  puto,  I  am  a  man ; 

and  I  consider  nothing  that  concerns  mankind  a  mat- 
ter of  indifference  to  me. 
hon  hoi  Iheoi  phUouain  apothneakei  neoa,  A  fragment  from 

Menander;    He  whom  the  gods  love  dies  young. 
hondrea  mitiard  mdrea.  Honors  change  manners. 
honoa  habet  onua.  Honor  is  burdened  with  responsibility. 
horir  canonica.  Canonical  hours;    prescribed  times  for 

prayers. 
horrtaco  rrferena,  I  shudder  as  I  tell  the  story. 
horitta  aiecua,  A  dry  garden;  a  collection  of  (Tried  plants; 

an  herbarium. 
hoa  ego  vtraiculoa  fici,  tulit  alter  hondrea    (Virgil,  on  the 

occasion  when  some  verses  he  had  written  on  the  shows 

at   Rome  were  unjustly  claimed  by  Bathyllus.  who 

was  rewarded  for  them),  I  wrote  these  lines,  another 

has  borne  away  the  honor. 
hikmdnum  eat  errdre,  To  err  is  human. 
hunc  tu  cavito.  Beware  of  him. 


id  aienua  omne.  All  that  class.  (A  contemptuous  expres- 
sion for  the  dregs  of  the  population.) 

igndrantia  non  exciiaat  ligem.  Ignorance  is  no  plea 
against  the  law. 

igndrdtio  elenchi.  Ignorance  of  the  point  in  dispute;  the 
logical  fallacy  of  ajmiing  to  the  wrong  point. 

igndti  nulla  cupido,  There  is  no  desire  ror  that  which  is 
unknown;  our  wants  are  increased  by  knowledge. 

igndtum  per  igrtdtiua,  (To  explain)  a  thing  not  under- 
stood by  one  still  less  understood. 

Iliaa  maldrum.  An  Ihad  of  woes;  a  host  of  evils.  (From 
the  fact  that  the  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten  years.) 

imitdtdrea,  aervum  peeua.  Ye  imitators;   a  servile  herd. 

immedtc&nU  vulnua.  An  incurable  wound;  an  irrepar- 
able injury. 

imo  pectore.  From  the  bottom  of  one's  heart. 

impari  marte.  With  unequal  military  strength. 

impedimenta.  Luggage;  the  baggage  of  an  army. 

imperium  in  imperto,  A  government  existing  within 
another.  (Saicl  of  a  power  set  up  against  constituted 
authority.) 

implidte,  ay  implication. 

impoa  antmt.  Of  weak  mind. 

in  adu.  In  the  very  act;  in  reality. 

in  aetemum.  For  ever. 

in  artieulo  mortia.  At  the  point  of  death. 

in  eamerd.  In  the  judge's  chamber;  in  secret. 

in  eavite.  In  chief. 

in  ceUo  Quiea.  There  is  rest  in  heaven. 

ineridufua  ddi.  Being  incredulous,  I  cannot  endure  it. 

in  eitrid.  In  court. 

inde  ira,  Henoe  this  resentment. 

in  dubio.  In  doubt. 

in  oquiRbrio,  In  equilibrium. 

in  esse.  In  being. 

in  extenaoj  At  length. 

in  extremta.  In  very  bad  circumstanoee;  at  the  pcunt  of 
death. 

infandum.regirta,  fubea  renavdre  doldrem.  You  command 
me,  O  (jueen.  to  revive  unspeakable  grief. 

in  flagrante  delicto.  In  the  commission  of  the  act. 

in  forma  pauperia,  As  a  poor  man. 

infrd  dig.,  infrd  dignitatem.  Beneath  one's  dignity. 

in  futUro,  In  future,  hencdTorth. 

in  hoc  aigno  nncea.  In  this  sign  thou  shalt  conquer. 
(The  motto  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  Con- 
stantine  after  his  vision  of  a  cross  in  the  heavens 
just  before  his  decisive  battle  with  Maxentius,  A.  D. 


P-} 


n  Umtne,  On  the  threshold;  preliminarily. 

'n  loco.  In  the  place;   upon  the  spot;  in  the  place  of. 

n  loco  parentia.  In  the  place  of  a  parent. 

n  ntedtaa  rea.  In  the  very  midst  of  the  busineos. 

n  membriam.  In  memory  of. 

n  ndmine.  In  the  name  of. 

;n  ntibibua.  In  the  clouds;    hence,  undefined,  uncertain, 

vague. 
In  nuce.  In  a  nutshell. 


n  omnia  pqrdtua.  Prepared  for  all  things. 

■nopem  cdpia  fecit.  Abundance  has  made  him  poor. 

n  pdoe.  In  peace. 


n  perpetuam  rei  memdriam,  In  everlasting  remembrance 

of  the  event. 
n  perpetuum.  For  ever, 
n  plino.  In  full. 
n  poaae.  In  possible  existence, 
n  proprid  peradna.  In  one's  own  person. 
n  pUria  ndtUrdlibua,  In  a  state  of  nature;   stark  naked, 
n  re.  In  the  matter  of. 
n  rSrum  ndtUrd.  In  the  nature  of  things. 
n  aaectUa  ateculdrum.  For  ever. 
nacUia  eat  \  adveraum  alimulum  caloea.  It  is  mere  folly  to 

kick  against  the  bpur. 
'n  aitu.  In  its  proper  position. 
'n  atatu  quo.  In  its  former  state. 
n  auapenao.  In  suspense. 
n  te,  Domine,  apirdvi  (Ps.  xxxi,  Vulg.),  In  thee,  O  Lord, 

have  1  put  my  trust. 
nter  alia.  Among  other  things. 
Inter  arma  legea  ailent.  In  the  time  of  war  the  laws  are 

silent. 
Inter  canem  et  lupum.  Between  the  dog  and  the  wolf; 

twilight. 
nterdum  vulgua  rectum  videt.  Sometimes  the  rabble  see 

what  is  right. 
Inter  noa.  Between  oursdvee. 
Inter  pdcula.  At  one's  cups. 
In  terrdrem.  In  terror;  as  a  warning. 
nter  ae.  Amongst  themselves. 
nter  apem  et  melum.  Between  hope  and  fear. 
In  totidem  verbia.  In  so  many  words, 
n  tdto.  In  the  whole;  entirely. 
ntrd  mfiroa.  Within  the  walls. 
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in  troMitu,  On  the  pMsage. 

intrd  paritUt,  Within  the  walls;  private. 

in  u$um  DelMnx,  For  the  use  of  the  Dauphin. 

in  ulrdque Jidelis^  Faithful  in  both. 

M  vacuo.  In  a  vacuum. 

in  turba  magiMri  jurare.  To  swear  to  a  master's  words; 

to  accept  opinions  upon  authority, 
tfiverao  <nxUne,  In  an  inverse  order. 
in  ulno  virUas,  In  wine  there  is  truth.     When  a  person 

is  under  the  influence  of  wine  be  shows  himself  in  his 

true  colors. 
intUd  Minervd,  Minerva  (Goddee^  of  Wisdom)  being 

UDwilUng;  hence,  without  genius. 
ijm  dixit.  He  himself  has  said  it;  a  mere  assertion. 
ip9i$tima  verba.  The  identical  words. 
ipto  facto.  By  the  fact  itself. 
tpto  jure.  By  the  law  itself. 
iro  furor  brevis  est,  Anger  is  a  brief  madness. 
tlaeat.  It  is  so. 

ita  lex  •cripta  eM,  Such  is  the  written  law. 
lialicf.  In  Italian  characters. 
jacta  SUa  eM.  (The  exclamation  of  Julius  Cssar  when  he 

passed  the  Rubicon.     The  die  is  cast.) 
jam  rrdil  et  Virgo,  rtdeurU  Satumia  rtgna.  Now  the  Virgin 

and  the  tiatumian  a^ e  return.     (Of  the  reign  of  Astriea, 

the  (joddera  of  Justice,  in  the  Golden  Age.) 
jdnuw  dausis.  With  closed  doors;  in  secret. 
jcci  eausd.  For  the  sake  of  a  joke. 
jMlSU  Deo  (Pe.  c.  1),  O  be  joyful  in  the  Lord. 
jiatndi  acti  idddnes.  The  remonbrances  of  past  labor  is 

sweet. 
jidieium  Dei,  The  judgment  of  (jod. 
jidieium  parium  out  ligeM  terra  (Magna  CHiarta).  The 

judgment  of  our  peers  or  the  laws  of  the  land. 
jire  divino.  By  divme  law. 
jin  hvmdno.  By  human  law. 
jirii  perittie.  One  learned  in  the  law. 
jirit  utriume  doctor.  Doctor  of  both  laws,  i.  e.,  of  canon 

and  civil  iaw£ 
jiu  eanonicum.  Canon  law. 
jia  civUe,  The  civil  law. 
jut  divinum.  The  divine  law. 
7M  d  norma  iMuendi,  The  law  and  rule  of  speech. 
m  gentium.  The  law  of  nations. 
7M  gladU,  The  riight  of  the  sword. 
;m  poeteetidnie.  The  right  of  possession. 
jut  proprietdtie.  The  right  of  property. 
jv4  tummum  Mtpe  eumma  malUia  eel.  Extreme  law  is 

often  extreme  wrong. 
kmron  gndthi.  Know   your  opportunity.     A   saying  of 

Pittacus.  one  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
hoc  exochht.  Pre-eminently. 
l^bilur  et  IdbHur  in  omne  voliibiliM  anum.  It  glides  on.  and 

will  glide  on  for  ever. 
lahoTdT*  eet  ordre.  Work  is  prayer. 
tabor  ipee  voluptae.  Labor  itself  is  a  pleasure. 
tabor  omnia  vxncit.  Labor  overcomes  all  difllculties. 
tabdrum  dulee  ^im«n.  The  sweet  solace  of  our  labors. 
la:pi»  phiioeophorum.  The  philosopher's  stone. 
lapeua  calami,  A  slip  of  the  pen. 
lapeua  linffuct,  A  shp  of  the  tongue, 
ioptiu  memdria,  A  slip  of  the  memory. 
lent  el  penatee.  Household  gods. 
ttttet  tcintiUula  forean,  Percnance  some  small  spark  may 

be  concealed.     (The  motto   of   the   Royal    Humane 

Society.) 
wine  dictum.  Spoken  in  Latin. 
laudiri  a  viro  lauddto.  To  be  praised  by  a  man  who 

deserves  praise,  i.  e.,  by  an  eminent  man. 
kuddtiinea  edrum  gut  eunt  ab  Homiro  lauddti.  Praises 

from  those  who  were  themselves  praised  by  Homer. 
loMldtor  temporie  acti,  One  who  praises    the    good    old 

days. 
laitdwn  immenea  eupido.  An  insatiable  desire  for  praise. 
lout  Deo,  Praise  to  God. 
»edor  benevole.  Kind,  or  gentle,  reader, 
tcodhtf  o  latere  (A  legate  from  the  side  (of  the  Pope]),  A 

papal  l^ate. 
Uz  lod.  The  law  of  the  place. 

tez  nan  ecripta.  The  unwritten  law:   the  common  law. 
iez  tcripta.  The  written  or  statute  law. 
lex  ea/ionis.  The  law  of  retaliation. 
Ux  terra.  The  law  of  the  land. 
Ucenha  vdtum.  The  license  allowed  to  poets. 
tima  labor  et  mora.  The  labor  and  delay  of  the  file;   the 

sbw  and  laborious  polish  of  a  literary  work. 
Ut  litem  oerterat.  Strife  begets  strife. 
wm  lite  reeolvere.  To  settle  strife  by  strife;   to  end  one 

controversy  by  another. 
l\U  pendenU,  During  the  trial. 
litem  tcripta  manet.  The  written  character  remains. 
loci  commUnet,  (>ommon  places. 
loco  dtdlo.  In  the  place  quoted. 


locus  dattieut,  A  classical  passage;    the  acknowledged 

place  of  reference. 
locua  criminit.  The  scene  of  the  crime. 
locus  in  quo.  The  place  in  which. 
lonqo  intervallo.  By  or  with  a  long  interval. 
luctdtit  ordo,  A  perspicuous  arrangement. 
lucri  causa.  For  the  sake  of  gain. 
lupum  aurtbus  teneo,  I  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears;  I  have 

caught  a  Tartar. 
lupus  est  homo  homini,  Man  is  a  wolf  to  his  fellow-man ; 

one  man  pre)^  on  another. 
/upt4«  in  fdbuld.  The  wolf  in  the  fable;   talk  of  the  devil 

and  he  will  appear. 
llisus  ndtHra,  A  freak  of  nature;   a  deformed  animal  or 

plant. 
maffitler  dremonidrum,  A  master  of  the  ceremonies. 
maffna  cirttos,  moffna  sdlUiuio,  A  great  city  is  a  great 

solitude. 
maffna  spes  altera  Roma,  A  second  hope  of  mighty  Rome; 

used  of  any  young  man  of  promise. 
maffna  est  Veritas  et  pravaUbit,  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will 

prevail. 
moffrui  est  vis  consueludinis.  Great  is  the  power  of  habit. 
maffnas  inter  opes  inops.  Poor  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth. 
magnum  bonum,  A  great  good. 
magnum  opus,  A  great  undertaking;  the  great  work  of  a 

man's  life. 
magnum  veetlgal  est  parsimdnia.  Thrift  is  itself  a  good 

income. 
maid  fide.  With  bad  faith;  treacherously. 
mali  exempli.  Of  a  bad  exaniple. 
mali  principii  malus  finis.  The  bad  end  of  a  bad  be- 

nnning. 
malis  avibus.  With  unlucky  birds,  i.  e.,  with  bad  omens. 
malo  modo.  In  an  evil  manner. 
mtUus  pudor.  False  shame. 
manibus  pedibusque.  With  hands  and  feet;    tooth  and 

nail. 
manu  forti.  With  a  strong  hand. 
manu  vroprid.  With  one's  own  hand. 
mare  aausum,  A  closed  sea,  a  bay. 
mars  gravior  sub  pdce  latet,  A  more  serious  warfare  is 

concealed  by  seeming  peace. 
mdteriem  swperdbat  opus.  The  workmanship  was  more 

valuable  than  the  raw  material. 
mediocria  firma.  Moderate  things  are  surest. 
medio  tidissimus  ibis.  You  will  travel  safest  in  a  middle 

course. 
mega  biblion  mega  kakon  (Adapted  from  a  maxim  of  CaX- 

Umachus),  A  big  book  is  a  big  nuisance. 
megali  "polis  megali  erhnia,  A  great  city  is  a  great  solitude. 
miden  agan.  Not  too  much  of  anything. 
me  jadice,  I  being  the  judge:  in  my  opinion. 
memor  et  fidelis.  Mindful  and  faithful. 
memorid  xn  atemd.  In  eternal*  remembrance. 
mens  aqitat  molem,  A  mind  informs  the  mass.     Used  by 

VirKU   in   a   pantheistic   sense  of   the   world;     often 

applied  to  an  unwieldy,  dull-looking  person. 
mens  sdna  in  corpore  sdno,  A  sound  mind  in  a  healthy 

body. 
mens  sibi  oonscia  recti,  A  mind  conscious    of   its  own 

rectitude. 
meo  perieulo.  At  my  own  risk. 
meo  volo.  At  my  own  wish. 
metron  ariston.  Moderation  is  beet.     (A  favorite  saying 

of  the  philosopher  Cleobulus.) 
mia  cheliddn  Har  ou  poiei,  One  swallow  does  not  make  a 

spring. 
mi/ii  cOra  futiiri.  My  care  is  for  the  future. 
mir^rile  dictu.  Wonderful  to  relate. 
mirdbile  visu.  Wonderful  to  see. 
modo  et  forma.  In  manner  and  form. 
modtis  operandi.  The  manner  of  working. 
mollia  tempora  fandi,  The  favorable  moment  for  speak- 
ing. 
more  majdrum.  After  the  manner  of  our  ancestors. 
mdre  sua.  In  his  usual  manner. 

mors  j'dnua  vUa,  Death  is  the  gate  of  [everlasting]  life. 
mors  omnibus  communis.  Death  is  common  to  all  men. 
mos  pro  lege.  Usage  has  the  force  of  law. 
molu  proprio.  Of  his  own  accord. 
muUum  tn  parvo.  Much  in  little. 
mttnus  ApoUine  dignum,  A  gift  worthy  the  acceptance  of 

mUtdtis  mutandis.  The  neceesary  changes  being  made. 
mut^o   ndmine,   de   le  I  fdbula   narrdtur.  With   a   mere 

change  of  name  the  story  is  applicable  to  you. 
nascimur  poeta,  fimus  drdtdres.  We  are  bom  poets,  we 

become  orators  by  training. 
ndtdle  solum.  The  land  of  one's  birth. 
ndtHram  expellas  furcd,  tamen  usque  recurret.  Though  you 

may  drive  out  Nature  with  a  pitchfork,  she  will  always 

come  back;  inborn  character  is  ineradicable. 
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ne  dde  mali$,  md  eonird  avderUior  US,  Do  not  yield  to  mU- 
fortunes;  on  the  oontrary,  go  more  boldly  to  meet 
them. 

neee$9ita»  non  habH  ligem,  Neceesity  knows  no  law. 

n«c  mora^  nee  reguU;  Neither  delay,  nor  rest;  without 
intermission. 

nee  pmribua  impart  No  unequal  match  for  many.  The 
motto  assumed  by  Louis  XIV.  when  he  planned  the 
subjugation  of  Europe. 

nee  ^reee,  nee  prelio.  Neither  by  entreaty  nor  bribery; 
neither  by  paying  nor  praying. 

nee  scire  foe  eet  omnia^  We  are  not  allowed  to  know  all 
things. 

nee  9emere,  nee  timide.  Neither  rashly  nor  timidly. 

nefaeti  diee.  Days  on  which  Judgment  could  not  be  pro- 
nounced nor  public  assemblies  oe  held;  hence,  unlucky 
days. 

ne  fronti  cride.  Don't  trust  to  appearances. 

nimine  eonirddloenle.  No  one  contradicting. 

nimine  dieeentiente.  No  one  dissenting. 

nimo  fuU  rtpente  turpieeimua.  No  man  becomes  a  villain 
all  at  once. 

nimo  me  itnpQne  laoeeeU,  No  one  provokes  me  with 
impunity.    The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

nimo  mortdlium  omnibtu  hdrie  eapit.  No  man  is  wise  at 
all  times;  the  wisest  may  make  mistakes. 

nimo  adluM  eatie  §apU,  No  man  is  sufficiently  wise  of 
himself. 

ne  {non)  pltie  tiUrd,  Nothing  further;  the  uttermost 
point;  perfection. 

ne  puero  olodium.  Do  not  entrust  a  sword  to  a  boy. 

ne  quid  ditrimenti  reerntblica  capiat^  Lest  the  State  suffer 
any  injury.  The  injunction  given  to  the  Dictator 
when  invested  with  supreme  authority. 

nervi  belli  veeunia.  Money  is  the  sinews  of  war. 

ne  eOlor  uUrd  crtpidam.  The  shoemaker  should  not  go 
beyond  his  last.  (A  Latin  version  of  a  rebuke  said  to 
have  been  addressed  by  Apelles  to  a  shoemaker  who 
pointed  out  some  errors  in  the  painting  of  a  slipper 
m  one  of  the  artist's  works,  and  then  be^m  to  criticise 
other  parts  of  the  picture.) 

ne  tentie,  aui  perfice.  Do  not  attempt,  or  carry  it  out 
thoroughly. 

nihil  tetiffit  ouod  non  omdvU,  He  touched  nothing  with- 
out embellishing  it. 

nil  admirdri.  To  be  astonished  at  nothing. 

nil  conecire  eibi,  nuUd  paUeecere  culpa.  To  be  conscious 
of  no  fault,  to  turn  pale  at  no  accusation. 

nil  deepirandum.  There  is  no  cause  for  despair;  never 
despair. 

nil  ntai  crfioe.  Nothing  but  by  the  cross;  no  feward 
without  suffering. 

nimium  ne  cride  eoU>ri,  Do  not  trust  too  much  to  your 
good  looks. 

niei  Dominue.  fruetra  (Ps.  cxxvii,  1.  Vulg.),  Unless  the 
Lord  is  with  us,  our  labor  is  vain. 

nUor  in  advereum,  I  strive  against  opposition. 

ndbUitae  edla  ett  atque  Onica  virtue.  Virtue  is  the  true  and 
only  nobility. 

nolene  volens.  Whether  willing  or  not. 

noli  me  tangtre.  Touch  me  not. 

non  cuivie  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum,  It  is  not 
every  man's  lot  to  go  to  Corinth  (the  headquarters  of 
luxury  and  refinement) ;  hence,  =  it  is  not  every  man's 
good  fortune  to  be  able  to  see  great  cities. 

non  dificiente  crumind.  While  the  money  lasts. 

non  ett  inventus.  He  is  not  found. 

non  igndra  nudi,  mieerie  euccurrere  dieco.  Not  unacquaint- 
ed with  misfortune,  I  learn  to  succor  the  wretched. 

non  libel.  It  does  not  please  me. 

non  mulla,  wed  mvilum.  Not  many  things,  but  much. 

non  ndbie  eolum  ndti  aumue.  We  are  not  bom  for  ourselves 
alone. 

non  omne  licUum  honeetum.  Every  lawful  act  is  not 
necessarily  honorable. 

non  omnia  poeeumue  omnee.  We  cannot,  all  of  us,  do 
everything. 

non  pau/Ome  cBquis,  Not  with  equal  steps.  (Sometimes 
applied  to  a  person  who  has  been  outstripped  by 
another  in  the  race  for  fame,  wealth,  etc.) 

non  quie,  eed  quid.  Not  who,  but  what;  measures,  not 
men. 

non  eequitur.  It  does  not  follow;  an  unwarranted  con- 
clusion. I 

non  nW,  secf  pairia.  Not  for  himself,  but  for  his  native 
land. 

non  $um  qudlie  eram,  I  am  not  what  I  once  was. 

noece  teipaum.  Know  thyself. 

noecitur  e  eociie,  A  man  is  known  by  the  company  he 
keeps. 

nolo  bene  (N.  B.).  Mark  well. 

novue  homo  (Ut.,  a  new  man),  A  mushroom,  an  upstart. 

nfidts  verbu.  In  plain  words. 


nulla  diee  eine  Hned,  No  day  without  a  line.  L  e.,  without 

something  done. 
niUli  eeeundin.  Second  to  none. 
nune  out  nunquam.  Now  or  never. 
nunquam  minue  edlue  quam  cum  edlue.  Never  leas  akme 

than  when  alone. 
obiit.  He  (or  she)  died. 
obiter  dictum,  A  thing  said  incidentally;    an  unofficial 

expression  of  opinion. 
obeciirum   per   obeeOriue.  Explaining   an    obscurity   by 

something  still  more  obscure. 
oderint  dum  metuant.  'Let  them  hate  so  long  as  they  fear. 

(A  favorite  saying  of  Caligula). 
odi  profanum  vulgua,  et  arceo,  I  hate  the  vulgar  rabble, 

and  drive  them  away. 
odium  theologium^TYie  hatred  of  theologians. 
offuAna  genHum,  The  workshop  of  the  world. 
o  foriOndtoe  nimium,  atui  ei  bona  rtdrint,  O  more  than 

nappy,  if  they  only  knew  their  advantages. 
ohe/  iam  eatie.  Oh  I  there  is  now  enough. 
omne  igndtum  pro  magnifico.  Everything   unknown   is 

taken  for  magnificent. 
omnem  movire  Japidem,  To  turn  evwy  stone;    to  make 

every  exertion. 
omne  eimile  eat  dieeimile.  Every  like  is  unlike;    if  there 

were  not  unlikeness  thiare  would  be  identity. 
omne  eolum  forti  patria  eet.  Every  land  is  a  brave  man's 

home. 
omne  tulU  punetum  qui  miecuit  utile  dulci.  He  has  pnuned 

every  pomt  who  has  mixed  the  useful  and  the  agree- 
able. 
omnia  ad  Deialoriam  (1  Cor.  x.  31.  Vulg.),  All  things  for 

the  gbry  of  God. 
omnia  more  aquat.  Death  levels  all  distinctiona 
omnia  mUtantur,  noe  ei  miUdmur  in  iUie,  All  things  are 

subject  to  change  and  we  change  with  than. 
omnia  vincit  amor,  noe  et  ceddmue  am^.  Love  conquers 

all  things,  let  us  too  yield  to  love. 
omnia  vincit  labor.  Labor  conquers  all  things. 
omnie  amane  dmene.  Every  lover  is  donented. 
opera  pretium  eat.  It  is  worth  while. 
6ra  el  labora.  Pray  and  work. 
6ra  pro  ndbia.  Pray  for  us. 
drdte  pro  animd.  Pray  for  the  soul  (of). 
orator  fit,  poeta  naecitur.  The  orator  is  made;   the  poet  is 

bom. 
dre  rolundo.  With  loud  resounding  voice, 
o  tempora,  o  morte,  Alas  for  the  tunes  and  the  manners. 
dtidaa  aididitae.  Laborious  trifling. 
otium  cum  dignitate.  Ease  with  dignity. 
olium  aine  dignitate,  E^ase  without  dignity. 
pdee.  By  leave  of;  with  the  consent  of. 
pdce  tud.  By  your  leave. 
pacta  conventa.  The  conditions  agreed  on. 
pallida  mora  axruo  pulaat  pede  vauperum  tabemaa  i  r^gwn- 

que  turrea.  Pale  Death,  with  impartial  foot,  knocks  at 

the  cottajses  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  kinn. 
palmam  qu%  meruit  feral.  Let  him  bear  the  palm  who  has 

deserved  it. 
par  negdtiia  neque  auprd.  Equal  to.  but  not  above  his 

business. 
par  rtdbile  frtUrum,  A  noble  pair  of  brothers;    a  wdl- 

matched  pair. 
para  pro  tdto.  The  part  for  the  whole. 
particepa  eriminia,    A  partaker  in  the  crime;    an  aooas- 

sory. 
parturient  montea,  naecitur  ridiculua  mua.  The  noountain 

is  in  labor;  a  ridiculous  mouse  frill  be  bom. 
parva  componere  magnie.  To  compare  small  things  with 

great  ones. 
pater  familiaa.  The  father  of  the  family. 
pater  noaler.  Our  father. 
paUr  patricB,  The  father  of  his  country.     A  title  bestowed 

by  the  Roman  Senate  on  Cesar  Octavianus  Augustus. 
palhimala  mathimata.  One  learns  bv  suffering. 
patrea  conacripti.  The  Conscript   Fathers;    the  Roaoan 

Senate.     (C!nten  joculariy  applied  to  the  membera  of 

a  town  council.) 
patria  gar  eati  paa'hin  an  pratii  Ha  en.  Every  land  where  a 

man  is  successful  is  his  native  land. 
pax  orbia  terrdrum.  The  sovereignty  of  the  world.     (A 

legend  of  frequent  occurrence  on  Roman  coins.) 
paxRomdna,  The  Roman  Empire. 
pax  vdbiaeum.  Peace  be  with  you. 
peithein  ddra  kai  theoua  logoa.  Gifts  persuade  even  the 

gods,  as  the  proverb  says. 
per.  By,  through,  by  means  of. 
per  ambdgea.   By   circuitous    ways;     with    ctrcumloeo- 

tion. 
per  anguata  ad  auguatajThrough  trial  to  triumph. 
per  aapera  ad  adra.  Through  rough  ways  to  the 

through  suffering  to  renown. 
per  faa  et  nefaa,  Tmough  right  and  wrong. 
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ptrfnridum  inoiinum  Scotdrum,  The  intensely  earnest 

cbancter  of  the  Scotch. 
peroradu9,  QrmdiiaUy. 

periculum  in  mord.  There  is  danger  in  delay. 
per  tnierim.  In  the  meantime. 
per  mare,  per  terraa.  By  sea  and  land. 
per  9aUum,  By  a  leap;  by  fits  and  starts. 
per  sc.  In  itsdf ;  for  its  own  sake. 
petitio  prineipe,  A  begging  of  the  question. 
plooet.  It  seems  right,  it  is  approved  of.    The  formula 

by  which  the  members  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council  or 

a  University  senate  record  affirmative  votes.     The 

negative  formula  is  non  placet. 
poiia  na»eUur,  non  fU,  The  poet  is  bom,  not  made. 
pondere^  non  numero.  By  weight,  not  by  number. 
pcne  annorum.  The  brid^  otasses. 
populus  vuU  dicipi,  dietpiSlur,  The  people  wish  to  be 

deceived ;  let  them  be  deceived. 
poet  helium  auxilium.  Aid  after  the  war. 
potl  igttitetn  mdei  atra  cura.  Black  care  sits  behind  the 

rich  man  on  horseback;  riches  and  high  position  bring 


pr9mu»mitu9,  pnsmunttut,  Forwamed,  forearmed. 

prima  fade.  At  the  first  glance. 

prineipia,  non  kominee.  Principles,  not  men. 

prwdpiie  obala.  Resist  the  first  advances. 

prior  tempore,  prior  jure.  First  in  point  of  time,  first  by 

ri^t;  first  come  first  served. 
pro  drie  et  lode.  For  our  altars  and  hearths;    for  our 


prcbdtum  est.  It  is  proved. 

pnb>ita»  lawUtur  et  alget.  Honesty  is  praised,  and  left  to 


pro  bono  publico.  For  the  public  good. 

pro  Deo  et  eccUeid,  For  God  and  the  Church. 

pro  formd.  As  a  matter  of  form. 

prok  pudoTj  For  shame. 

pro  memdrxH.  As  a  memorial. 

pro  riife,   lege,  grege.  For  the  king,  the  law,  and  the 

peoiHe. 
pMtfiiM  et  caidbua.  With  fists  and  heels;  with  might  and 


pknica  fidet,  Punic  faith;  treachery. 

ya  fuerant  vitia  miree  aunt.  What  were  once  vices  are 

now  in  fashion. 
f»9  nocent,  doeent.    Things  which  injure,  instruct;    we 

are  taught  by  painful  experience;    what  pains  us, 

trains  us. 
4»a/is  06  ineepto  prdceseerit  et  eibi  eonatet,  as  he  begins, 

l«t  him  go  on,  and  be  consistent  with  himself. 
quOHa  rex,  tdlia  grex.  Like  king,  like  people. 
^^liHa  vita,  finia  ita.  As  life  is.  so  will  its  end  be. 
quamdiu  ae  bene  geaaerit.  As  long  as  he  behaves  himself; 

during  good  behavior. 
f^onddtpte  bonua  dormUat  Homirua,  Even  good  Homer 

nods  sometimes :  the  wisest  make  mistakes. 
quamti  eat  aapere.  How  valuable  is  wisdom. 
fttoa/wn  libet.  As  much  as  you  like. 
quantum  meruit.  As  much  as  he  deserved. 
quantum  mutdtua  ab  illo.  How  changed  from  what  he 

was. 
quern  dt  diligunt  |  adoleacena  moritur.  He  whom  the  gods 

love  dies  young, 
find  faciendumf  What  is  to  be  done? 
quid  nunc?  What  now?  what  news? 
quid  pro  quo.  One  thing  for  another;  an  equivalent. 
quid  rideaf  Why  do  you  laugh? 
qui  nimium  probat,   nihil  probat.  He  who   proves  too 

mud  proves  nothing. 

^ficit,  difidt.  He  who  does  not  advance,  loses 


qma  euatbdiet  ipaoa  eualddeaf  Whoshallkeep  the  keepers? 
quitacet  conaenlire  vidHur,  He  who  keeps  silent  is  as- 
sumed to  consent;  silence  ^▼es  consent. 
qui  timide  rogat  doeet  negdre.  He  who  asks  timidly  courts 


quoad  hoe.  To  this  extent. 

With  what  intention. 


qubcuMf^e  jaeiria  atabit.  Whenever  you  throw  it,  it  will 

stand.     (The  motto  of  the  Isle  of  Man.) 
qudcunque  modo.  In  whatever  manner. 
qubemnque  nbmine.  Under  whatever  name. 
quod  dvertat  Deuat  God  forbid  1 

quod  bene  notandum.  Which  is  to  be  especially  noted. 
quod  erat  dimontirandinn.  Which  was  to  be  proved.     [Q, 

E.  D.] 
quod  end  /acMfMfiaii,  Which  was  to  be  done.     [Q.  E.  F.] 
quod  hoe  aibi  vukf  What  does  this  mean? 
quod  non  opua  eat,  aaae  cdrum  eat   (a  saying   of   Cato, 

quoted  by  Seneca),  What  is  not  necessary  is  dear  at 

a  penny. 
quad  vide  (q.  v.].  Which  see. 
quo  fdta  vocant.  Whither  the  Fates  call. 


I  quo  faa  at  gldria  dUcunt,  Where  duty  and  glory  lead. 

'  qudrum  para  magna  fui.  Of  whom  I  was  an  important 

part. 
quoa  Deua  vult  perdere,  pritta  dementat  (probably  altered 

from  a  passage  in  Euripidaa),  Those  whom  God  wills 

to  destroy  he  first  deprives  of  their  senses. 
quot  hominea,  tot  aententta.  Many  men,  nuuiy  minds, 
rdra  avia  in  terria,  nlgrdifue  aimillima  cygno.  An  extremely 

rare  bird,  and  very  like  a  black  swan  (supposed  not 

to  exist).    The  first  four  words  are  often  used  ironi- 
cally. 
ratibne  aoli.  According  to  the  soil. 
recte  et  audviter.  Justly  and  mildly. 
rectua  in  cbrid.  Upright  in  court,  with  clean  hands. 
redolet  lucemd.  It  smells  of  the  lamp.     (Said  of  any 

labored  literary  production.) 
re  infectd.  The  business  being  unfinished. 
reldta  refero^  tell  the  tale  as  I  heard  it. 
religio  lod.  The  spirit  of  the  place. 
rem  aeu  tetigiati.  You  have  touched  the  matter  with  a 

needle:  you  have  described  it  accurately. 
rimia  viliaque.    With  oars  and    sails;    with    all    ones 

mijght. 
requieacat  m  pace.  May  he  rest  in  peace. 
ria  anguata  domi.  Narrowed   circumstances   at   home; 

limited  means. 
ria  eat  aaera  miaer,  A  man  in  distress  is  a  sacred  object. 
rea  qeata.  Things  done,  exploits. 

rea  jUdicdta,  A  matter  decided;  a  case  already  settled. 
reapica  finem.  Look  to  the  end. 
resurxKtm,  I  shall  rise  sgain. 
riders  in  atomacho.  To  Laugh  inwardly;  to  laugh  in  one's 

sleeve, 
ride  si  sapts.  Laugh  if  you  are  wise. 
rixdtur  da  Idnd  aaepe  caprind.  He  often  quarrels  about 

goats'  wool,  i.  e.,  trifles. 
rUdia  indlgeataque  mdlea,  A  rude  and  undigested  mass. 
ruit  ealum.  Let  the  heavens  fall. 
rua  in  urbe,  A  residence  in  or  near  town,  with  many  of  the 

advantages  of  the  country. 
rttaticua  expectat  dum  difluat  omnia,  at  xUe  \  IdbUur,  et 

Idbitur  in  omne  volitbllia  ovum.  The  peasant  waits  till 

the  river  shall  cease  to  flow,  but  it  glides  on,  and  will 

gUde  on  forever. 
aafattieum,  Attic  salt,  i.  e.,  wit. 
aalvo  j&re.  Without  prejudice. 
aalvo  puddre.  Without  offense  to  modesty. 
aapere  aude.  Dare  to  be  wise. 


aat  dto,  ai  aat  bene.  Quickly  enoufl;h  if  well  enough. 
tie  iloquentia,  aapi 
too  little  wisdom. 


aatia  iloquentia,  aapientia  parumt 


ugh  If  1 
I,  £loqi 


[uence  enough,  but 


aatia  auperque.  Enough,  and  more  than  enough. 

aat  pulchra,  d  aat  bona.  Fair  enough  if  good  enough; 

handsome  is  that  handsome  does. 
secundum  artem.  According  to  the  rules  of  art. 
aemel  abbaa,  aemper  abbaa.  Once  an  abbot,   always  an 

abbot. 
aemel  in^hildmtta  omnea.  We  have  all  been  mad  at  some 

time. 
aemper  avdrua  eget.  The  avaricious  man  is  always  in 

want. 
aemper  fidiliat  Always  faithful. 
aemper  idem.  Always  the  same. 
aemper  pardtiu,  Always  prepared. 
aemper  timidum  acelua,  Cnme  is  always  fearful. 
aequiturque  patrem,  non  paaaibua  aquia.  He  follows  his 

lather,  but  not  with  equal  steps. 
airo  venxentibua  oaaa.  The  bones  for  those  who  come  late; 

those  who  come  late  get  the  leavings. 
airua  in  ctelum  redeaa.  May  it  be  long  before  you  return 

to  heaven;  long  life  to  you. 
aervdre  modum,  lo  keep  within  bounds. 
aervua  aervdrum  Dd,  The  servant  of  the  servants  of  God. 

(One  of  the  titles  of  the  pope.) 
aie  eurU  fdta  hominum.  Thus  go  the  destinies  of  men. 
stc  Itur  ad  aetra.  Thus  do  we  reach  the  stars. 
aic  paadm.  So  in  various  places. 
aic  aemper  tyrannia.  Ever  thus  to  tyrants. 
aic  tranait  gldria  mundi.  So  the  glory  of  this  world  passes 

away.     (The  first  words  of  a  sequence  said  to  have 

been  used  at  the  installations  of  the  popes.) 
aicut  ante.  As  before. 
aicut  patribua,  ait  Deua  nbbia.  May  God  be  with  us,  as 

he  was  with  our  fathers. 
aie  volo,  aic  jubeo,  atat  pro  ratibne  voluntaa.  Thus  I  will, 

thus  I  command  jmy  pleasure  stands  for  a  reason. 
aie  voa  non  vdbia.  Thus  do  ve,  but  not  for  yourselves. 
I      The  commencement  of  each  of  four  verses  which  Virgil 

wrote,   but  left   incomplete,  on   the  occasion   when 

Bathyllus  daimed  some  lines  really  written  by  the 

poet,  who  luone  was  able  to  complete  the  verses,  and 

thus  prove  their  authorship.      Used  of    persons  by 

whose  labors  others  have  unduly  profited. 
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M  Detts  ndbiseum,  qui$  eorUrd  nosf  If  God  be  with  ub 
who  shall  be  acaiiiBt  ua. 

aUe  H  phUotophtta  ato.  Hold  your  tongue,  aod  you  will 
paM  for  a  philoeopher. 

aimiU  oa»det  timili.  Like  loves  like. 

Bimilia  •imittbtts  ebrantur.  Like  things  are  cured  by  like. 
(The  principle  of  homoeopathy.) 

St  monutnetUum  requlru  cireumspiee.  If  you  seek  my 
monument,  look  around.  (The  epitaph  of  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  in  St.  Paul's  (iathedral,  of  which  he  was 
the  architect.) 

nmplex  mundiliU,  Simple,  in  neat  attire;  neat,  not 
gaudy. 

tine  eUrd,  Without  care  or  change. 

Hne  dubiOf  Without  doubt. 

gine  mord,  Without  delay. 

9ine  prajQdicio,  Without  prejudice. 

nne  qua  non.  Without  which,  not;  an  indispensable 
condition. 

St  parva  licet  eompdnere  magnie.  If  it  be  lawful  to  com- 
pare small  things  with  great. 

sit  tibi  terra  levie.  May  the  earth  lie  light  upon  thee. 
(An  inscription  often  found  on  Roman  tombstones; 
frequently  abbreviated  to  8.  T.  T.  L.) 

si  rU  pdcem,  para  bellum.  If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare 
for  war. 

ekeni  pas  ho  6io«,  IJfe  is  a  stage. 

edlUHainem  faciunt,  pdcem  appellant.  They  make  a  wilder- 
ness and  call  it  peace. 

eophin  de  mied,  I  Late  a  blue-stocking. 

apes  nbi  quieque,  I^t  each  man's  hope  be  in  himself; 
let  him  trust  to  his  own  resources. 

apeude  bradeda.  Make  haste  slowly.  A  favorite  saying 
of  Augustus  Cesar. 

aplendida  mendax,  Nobly  untruthful;  untrue  for  a  good 
object.     (Often  used  ironically  of  an  unblushing  uar.) 

aponte  aud.  Spontaneously;  of  one's  (or  its)  own  accord. 

aprHcs  injiuia  forma.  The  affront  offered  to  her  slighted 
beauty.  (In  allusion  to  the  resentment  of  Juno 
because  Paris  gave  the  golden  apple  to  Venus  as  the 
prise  of  beauty.) 

atat  magni  ndminta  umbra.  He  stands  the  shadow  qf  a 
mighty  name. 

atat  ndminta  umbra.  An  adaptation  of  the  preceding, 
used  by  "  Junius     as  the  motto  of  his  Lettera, 

^atua  quo,  atatua  in  quo,  atatu  quo.  The  state  in  which. 

^atua  quo  ante  bellum.  The  state  in  which  the  bellige- 
rents were  before  war  commenced. 

ata,  vidtor,  hirdem  calcaa.  Stop,  traveler,  thou  treadest 
on  a  hero's  dust.  (The  epitaph  inscribed  by  Cond^ 
over  the  grave  of  his  great  opponent.  Merci.) 

alemmata  quid  faciunt f  Of  what  value  are  pedigrees? 

atudium  tmmdne  loquendi.  An  insatiable  desire  for 
talking. 

aua  cuique  voluvtaa.  Every  man  has  his  own  pleasures. 

audviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in  re.  Gentle  in  manner,  reso- 
lute in  execution. 

aub  coldre  juria.  Under  color  of  law. 

aubldtd  cauad,  tollitur  effectua.  The  effect  ceases  when 
the  cause  is  removed. 

aub  pcend.  Under  a  penalty. 

aub  road.  Under  the  rose;  secretly. 

aub  ailentid.  In  silence;  without  formal  notice  being 
taken. 

aub  apecie.  Under  the  appearance  of. 

aub  vdce.  Under  such  or  such  a  word. 

silt  generia.  Of  its  own  kind ;  unique. 

aummum  jua,  aumma  injuria  eat.  The  rigor  of  the  law  is 
the  height  of  oppression. 

aumptibua  publicva,  At  the  public  expense. 

auo  marte.  By  his  own  powers  or  skill. 

auppreaaio  vert,  auggeatio  falai.  The  suppression  of  the 
truth  is  the  suggestion  of  a  falsehood. 

aurgit  amdri  aliquxd,  Something  bitter  arises. 

auum  cuique.  Let  each  have  his  own. 

autu  cuique  mda,  Everv  one  has  his  own  particular  habit. 

tangere  ulcua.  To  touch  a  sore;    to  reopen  a  wound. 

tantcene  animia  ccdeatibua  Ira,  Can  such  anger  dwell  in 
heavenly  minds? 

tilum  imbelle  aine  idu,  A  feeble  dart,  devoid  of  force; 
applied,  fig.,  to  a  weak  argument. 

tempori  pdrenaum.  We  must  move  with  the  times. 

tempua  edax  rerum.  Time  the  devourer  of  all  things. 

tempua  fugitj  Time  flies. 

tempua  omnia  revelai.  Time  reveals  all  things. 

tenax  prdpoaiii.  Firm  of  purpose. 

terea  atque  rotundua,  A  man  polished  and  complete. 

terra  cotta,  Baked  clay. 

terra  firma,  The  firm  land;  the  continent. 

terra  incognita.  An  unknown  land. 

tertium  quid,  A  third  something,  produced  by  the  union 
of  two  different  things,  or  the  collision  of  two  opposing 
forces. 


teate.  By  the  evidence  of. 

titnso  Danaoa  ei  ddna  ferentea,  I  fear  the  Greeks,  even 

when  they  bring  gifts.     (Used  of  distnisting  the  kind- 
ness of  a  foe.) 
to  kalon.  The  beautif  uL  > 

to  prepon.  What  is  becoming  or  decorous. 
tot  kominea,  quot  aententia.  So  many  men,  so  many  minda. 
trahit  aua  quemqua  volupteu.  Each  man  is  led  by  his  own 

taste. 
Iran4*^  in  tjrempltan.  Let  it  pass  into  a  precedent. 
tri/i  p^nd/i  irt  Ono,  Three  joined  in  one  (uie  niotto  of  the 

Order  of  the  Bath). 
triutn  tit^iirum  homo,  A  man  of  three  letters;    a  thief 
Uur  1*111(5  Intttin  for  thidT). 
Treja  fuii,    rroy  was;  Troy  has  perished. 
Tn^   r^nH-'«  mihi  nuUo  diacrimine  aoetur,  Trojan  or 

TyriaQ  »ii  jll  have  the  same  treatment  from  me. 
triiil^xir  Hitf  die.  One  day  follows  hard  on  another. 
utt€rrima  fidfi.  Implicit  faith. 
utfir  bttnt  ibi  patria.  Where  one  is  well  off,  there  is  his 

country. 
ubi  yfis  inoertum,  tZrt  jua  nuUum,  Where  the  law  is  uncer- 
tain, there  is  no  law. 
ubi  mel  ibi  apea.  Where  the  honey  is,  there  are  the  bees. 
ubi  trea  medtci,  duo  athei.  Where  there  are  three  phsrsi- 

cians  there  are  two  atheists. 
ultima  ratio  rigum.  The  last  argument  of  kings  (engraved 

on  French  cannon  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.). 
ultimua  Rdmdndrum,  The  last  of  the  Romans;    used  by 

Brutus  of  (3assiu8. 
unguUnia  el  roatro.  With  claws  and  beak. 
unguis  in  ulcere,  A  nail  in  the  wound,  to  keep  it   open. 
urbem  lateritiam  invinit,  marmoream  rellquit.  He  found 

the  city  (Rome)  brick,  but  left  it  marble. 
tiaque  ad  nauaeam.  To  disgust, 
itsus  loquendi.  Usage  in  speaking. 
ut  tn/ra,  As  stated  or  cited  below. 
utipoaaulHia,  As  you  now  possess.     (A  diplomatic  phrase 

meaning  that  at  the  termination  of  hostilities  the  con- 

tendLing  parties  are  to  retain  whatever  territory  they 

may  have  gained  during  the  war.) 
ut  aujnu.  As  stated  or  cited  above. 
vdde  in  pdce.  Go  in  peace. 
va  victia.  Woe  to  the  conquered.     (Said  to  have  been 

the  exclamation  of  Brennus.  when  he  threatened  to 

exterminate  the  Romans.) 
valeat  quantum  valere  poteat.  Let  it  pass  for  what  it  is 

worth. 
Vare,  legidnea  redde.  Varus,  mve  back  my  legions.      (.\ 

frequent   exclamation    of   CeDsar   Augustus    when    he 

thought  of  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  Quinctilius 

Varus  with  three  legions  by  the  Germans.     Often  used 

of  a  commander  who  has  recklessly  sacrificed  troops. 

or  of  a  financier  who  has  wasted  funds.) 
varia  lectionea.  Various  readings. 
varium  et  mHUdbile  aemper  \  fhnina.  Woman  is  a]wa>*s  a 

changeable  and  capricious  thing. 
veluii  in  apeculum.  As  in  a  mirror. 
vindlia  populua,  vendlia  curia  patrium.  The  people  and 

the  senators  are  equally  venal. 
vendidit  hie  aura  patriam.  He  sold  his  country  for  gold. 
veninum  in  aura  bibitur.  Poison  is  drunk  out  of  gold; 

the  rich  run  more  risk  of  being  poisoned  than  the  poor, 
venta  neceaaitoH  datur.  Pardon  is  granted  to  necessity; 

necessity  has  no  law. 
venienti  occurrite  morbo.  Meet  the  ooming  disease;    take 

it  in  time;  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
vinit  aumma  diea  et  iniluctdbile  tempua.  The  last  day  has 

come,  and  the  inevitable  doom, 
vent,  vidi,  vici,  I  came.  I  saw,  I  conquered.     (The  laconic 

despatch  in   which  Julius  Cspsar  announced   to   the 

Senate  his  victory  over  the  Phamaces.) 
ventia  aecundia.  With  favorable  winds. 
vira  inceaau  patuit  dea.  She  stood  revealed  an  undoubted 

goddess  in  her  walk. 
verbum  aat  aapienti,  A  word  is  sufficient  for  a  wise  man. 
veritaa  odium  narit.  Truth  beicets  hatred. 
veritdtia  aimplex  ordtio  eat.  The  language  of   truth   is 

simple. 
veatigta  .    .    .  nulla  retroraum.  No  signs  of  any  returning, 

usually  Englished  as.  No  stepping  oack. 
vexdta  auaatio,  A  disputed  question. 
via  media,  A  middle  course. 

via  trita,  via  tutiaaima.  The  beaten  path  is  safest. 
victrix  cauaa  dia  placuit,  aed  victa  Catoni,  The  winning 

cause  was  pleasing  to  the  gods,  the  conquered  one  to 

(]ato. 
video    melidra,    proboque  |  deteridra    aequor,  1    see    and 

approve  the  better  course,  but  I  follow  the  worse. 
vldU  et  irubuit  lympha  pudica  Deum,  The  modest  water 

saw  its  (3od  ana  blushed.     (On  the  miracle  at  Cwoa 

in  Galilee.) 
vi  et  armia.  By  main  force. 
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rilitM  aroentum  eal  auro.  virtiUibus  aurum.  Silver  it  of 

lees  value  than  gold,  sold  than  virtuei. 
vineet  amor  patria.  The  love  of  country  will  prevail. 
vir  bonus  dicmdi  perUua,  A  good  man  akjlleci  in  the  art 

of  speaking.     (The  Roman  definition  of  an  orator.) 
timque  aeguirU  eundo.  She  (Rumor)  gains  strength  as 

she  travels. 
VirgUium  vidi  tantum,  I  only  just  saw  Virgil;   I  was  not 

intimate  with  the  great  man. 
virtvie  officii.  By  virtue  of  one's  office. 
virum  votitart  per  ora.  To  hover  on  the  lips  of  men;    to 

be  in  everybody's  mouth. 
via  eomica.  Comic  power  or  talent. 
via  amaili  expera  mdU  ruii  auA,  Force,  without  judgment, 

falls  by  its  own  weight. 
vUa  komtnia  aine  lUeria  mora  eat^  The  life  of  man,  without 

llto^ture.  is  death. 
ritam  itnpendere  viro.  To  risk  one's  life  for  the  truth. 
vix  ea  noatra  vooo,  I  scarcely  call  these  things  our  own. 
vixere  foriea  ante  Agamemnona,  Brave  men  lived  before 

Agamemnon. 
volenti  non  fit  injuria.  No  injury  is  done  to  a  consenting 

party. 
vox  damantia  in  deaerlo.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 

wiklemess. 
vox  et  pratered  nihU,  A  voice  and  nothing  more;   a  mere 

sound*    hence,  fine  words  without  weight  or  meaning. 
vox  fauctbua  haait.  His  voice  died  in  his  throat;    he  was 

dumb  with  amasement. 
vox  populi,  vox  Dei  (an  old  proverb  quoted  by  William 

of  Malm^bury  in  the  Twelfth  Century),  The  voice  of 

the  people  is  the  voice  of  Ciod. 
rvhua  anxmi  idnua  et  tabula.  The  countenance  is  the 

portrait  and  picture  of  the  mind. 
adnam  perdidU.  He  has  lost  his  purse;  he  is  in  distressed 

circumstances. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Phraaea  not  deaignated  are  from  the  French:   thoae  from 
other  languagaa  are  diatinauxahed  thua:  (Ger.)  =  Ger- 
man; (It.)  =  Italian;  and  (Sp.)  =  Spanish. 

d  hon  mardhi.  (Theap. 

ckmenee  d'eaprit,  Ab§ence  of  mind. 

d  cheval.  On  horseback. 

a  ehe  vuole.  non  mancano  modi  (It.),  Where  there's  a  will 

there's  a  way. 
d  oomptc.  On  account, 
d  eorpa  perdu.  Headlong;   neck  or  nothing. 
d  couvert.  Under  cover,  protected,  sheltered. 
d  deux  maina  (for  both  hands),  Having  a  double  office 

or  employment. 
adieu,  la  voiture.  adieu,  la  boidique  (good-bye,  carriage; 

good-bye,  shop).  All  is  over, 
d  diaeretion.  At  discretion,  unrestrictedly. 
a  droite.  To  the  right. 
affaire  d'amour.  A  love  affair. 
affaire  d'honneur.  An  affair  of  honor,  a  duel. 
affaire  du  coeur.  An  affair  of  the  heart,  a  love  affair. 
d  fin.  To  the  end  or  object. 
d  fond.  To  the  bottom,  thoroughly. 
d  forfait.  By  contract,  by  the  job. 
d  gauche.  To  the  left 
d  genoux.  On  one's  knees. 
d  granda  fraia.  At  great  expense, 
d  haute  voix.  Aloud. 
d  huia  doa.  With  closed  doors,  secretly. 
aade-toi.  et  le  Ciel  V  aidera.  Help  yourself,  and  Heaven 

will  help  you. 
d  tdbarydon.  Disregarded,  uncared  for. 
d  la  belle  etoUe,  Under  the  canopy  of  heaven ;  in  the  open  air. 
d  la  bonne  heure,    Well-timea,  in  good  time;    favorably. 
d  Vatri,  Under  shelter. 
d  la  campaone.  In  the  country, 
d  la  carte.  By  the  card. 
d  la  dirchU,  Stealthily. 
d  la  Pranqaiae.  In  French  fashion. 
d  la  grecaue.  After  the  Greek  fashion. 
d  la  mode.    In  the  fashion;    according  to  the  custom  or 

fashion. 
d   la    Tartufe,     Like  Tartufe,   the  hypocritical  hero  of 

Moli^re's  comedy,  Tartufe,  hence  hypocritically. 
ol  buon  vino  non  biaogna  fraaca  (It.),  Good  wine  needs  no 

bush. 
d  tend.  With  emulation. 
alfreaco  (It.).  In  the  open  air. 
d  timproeiate.  Unawares,  on  a  sudden. 
AOem  fud  aeine  Zeit  (Ger.),  All  in  good  time. 
aUex-voua  en.  Away  with  you,  be  off. 
ailona.  Come  on. 

aUxuviel  iat  ungeaund  ((jrer.).   Too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
d  Voutranee,  To  the  death. 
ai  piu  (It.),  At  most. 


d  main  armie,  By  force  of  arms. 

am  Anfana  (Cier.),  At  the  beginning. 

amar  y  aaber  no  puede  aer  (Sp.),   No  one  can  love  and  be 

wise  at  the  same  time. 
dme  de  boue  (Ut.,  soul  of  mud),  A  base-minded  person. 
eunende  hononMe,  Fit  reparation ;  a  satisfactory  apology, 
d  merveille.  Marvellously,  extraordinarily. 
ami  du  cour  (Ut.,  a  friend  of  the  court),   A  false  friend; 

one  who  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
ami  du  peuple.  Friend  of  the  people.      , 
amour  propre.  Vanity,  self-love. 
ancien  regime.  The  former  condition  of  things 
d  outranee.  To  the  last  extremity, 
d  paa  de  giant.  With  a  giant's  stride, 
d  perte  de  vue.  Till  out  of  sight, 
d  peu  pria,  NtarXy.' 
d  pied.  On  foot. 

d  point.  Just  in  time;  exactly;  exactly  right. 
d  prima  viata  (It.),  At  the  first  glance, 
d  propoa.  To  tne  point, 
d  nropoa  de  rien  (lit.,  apropos  to  nothing).  Motiveless; 

for  nothing  at  all. 
argent  comptant.  Ready  money. 

arrUre  penaie.  Mental  reservation;    una  vowed  purpose, 
d  tort  et  d  travera.  At  random. 
au  bon  droit.  To  the  just  right. 
au  bout  de  aon  Latin,  At  the  end  of  his  Latin ;    to  the 

extent  of  his  knowledge.  * 
au  contraire.  On  the  contrary. 
au  courant.  Well  acquainted  with;  posted  up  in. 
au  dtaeapoir.  In  despair. 
au  fait.  Expert. 
au  fond.  To  the  bottom. 
au  gratin.  With  cheese. 
au  jua.  With  the  natural  juice. 
au  pia  aJler,  At  the  very  worst. 
au  reate.  As  for  the  rest. 
au  revoir.  Till  we  meet  ac»in. 

auaaitdt  dit,  auaaitOt  fait.  No  sooner  said  than  done. 
aidant  d'hommea,  autant  d'avia.  Many  men,  many  minds. 
autre  droit.  Another's  right. 
aiUre  foia.  Another  time, 
ati^re  vie.  Another's  Ufe. 
aut  vincere  aut  mori.  Victory  or  death. 
aux  armea.  To  arms. 

avant  propoa.  Preface;  introductory  matter, 
d  volonJU,  At  pleasure. 
a  voatra  so/ute  (It.).  To  your  health. 
d  voire  aanti.  To  your  health, 
a  vueMra  aalud  (Sp.),  To  your  health. 
ballon  d'eaaai,  A  balloon  sent  up  to  test  the  direction  of 

air-currents;    hence,  anything  said  or  done  to  gauge 

public  feeling  on  any  question. 
baa  bleu,    A  blue-stocking;    a  woman  who  seeks  a  repu- 
tation for  learning. 
beau-idial,  A  model  of  ideal  perfection. 
beaux  eaprita.  Men  of  wit,  or  genius. 
bel  eaprit,  A  wit,  a  genius. 
benedetto  i  quel  male  che  vien  aolo  (It.),  Blessed  is  the 

misfortune  that  comes  alone. 
ben-trovato  (It.),  Weil  invented. 
bSte  noire  (ill.,  a  black  beast),  A  bugbear. 
bUld  doux,  or  billet  d'amour,  A  love  letter. 
bizarre.  Odd;  fantastic. 
blanc  mange  (a  delicate  dessert).  White  jelly. 
blaai.  Surfeited. 
bon  ami.  Good,  friend. 
feoM  hon,   A  pwrf*  ^      I;  confectionery. 
bon  f^Ti\  mtH  tJ"  ,         h  good  or  bad   grace;    willing  or 

bo",'n)mif,  Cood-nntured  simplicity. 

bon  lO^r,  GiMKl  rliiy,  ^ood  morning. 

bo'i  mot^  A  witt'ici^iTi, 

bo 'inf.  ri  tmlbr,   tinfid  nad  handsome.     (Of  a  woman.) 

boTiftf^  foi.  tiooii  faiths 

bon  to  If,  Goc«i  evf'nirpg. 

bon  ton^  Hij;h  fni^}ii«m;  first-class  society. 

bottdtiir,  A  p^mull  private  apartment. 

bo'iillon^  Snup. 

br-  i-'-t^.  Paten ti^dn 

cafi-tk-ifif,   from  bcni.]  to  foot. 

ca^tfila  cJir  *iif  flr#(*fAT/j  ai  vuol  rendere  (It.),   The  fortress 

fUaf  pLjrTf'%ri  ^i.*i.\u  ^iirrenders. 
ceM  rn  4,^«i«i  df'    '  Ihat  goes  without  saying),    That  is 

understood. 
ce  n'  eat  que  le  premier  paa  qui  co^te.   It  is  only  the  first 

step  that  is  (difficult. 
e*  eat  d  dire.  That  is  to  say. 

c'  est  une  autre  choae.  That  is  quite  another  thing. 
chacxtn  d  aon  goiU,  Everyone  to  his  taste. 
chacun  tire  de  aon  cote,   Everjrone  inclines  to  his  own  side 

or  party. 
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chanson,  A  song. 

chapeau,  A  hat. 

chapeau  de  brat,  A  military  cocked  hat. 

chapelle  artUnte,  The  chamber  where  a  dead  body  lies  in 

state. 
chaUau,  A  castle. 

chauffeur,  Driver  of  an  automobile. 
chef,  Man  cook. 
chef-iTaruvre,  A  masterpiece. 
chemin  de  fer  (li|.,  iton  road).  A  railway. 
chire  amie,  A  dear  (female)  friend,  a  lover. 
che  eard,  §ard  (It.).  What  will  be.  will  be. 
eheval  de  batauU  (lit.,  a  war-horse).    Chief  dependence 

or  support;  one's  strong  point. 
chi  taoB  confuea  (It.).    He  who  keeps  silent  admits  his 

guilt, 
ei  aUt  Hen?  lieis*    (A  common  'mucription  on  tombatones.) 
ttttnme  li  faui^  Prupvr.  tks  it  should  be. 
oomtnenl  vonit  porUt  iwu**  How  ane  yquT 
conpdirqofl.  dt  roj/ocw,  A  trnvdins  companion. 
eOmpliB  rmdu.  An  atMTOunt  reiidetvd,  a  report . 
am  amare  (It-)^  With  a(Terlicjii,  vpry  earnestly, 
wnenurg^  Competition  for.  or  &»  for  il  piriie. 
«m  dUigenta  iii^).  With  dilippnce, 
ron  d'flfeme  (It.V,   W^ith  grief:  ftflilly, 
cafuvii  li?  fafrvUle.  \  fairiity  council  or  consul tntlon 
ffmmii  d'^tijir  A  council  of  state,  a  privy  cxiuticil. 
cortfdtnmi,   A  kind  of  soup.  '' 
fxmirfitmp^.  An  ftwk*ixrci  Tm^bap- 
eorxioH  tanit^itrt.  A  line  of  eetitnes  to  prevftiC.  as  far  as 

pOmihle.  tbc!  Hpread  of  r^m^ai^ion  or  peaiil^ncer     Used 

also  of  olliftr  pn^crftutintLory  mejuiurea. 

fvtuJlfur  d*.  ft?**',    HfJisii-'  ('Jhleir. 

coup,  A  stroke. 

coup  de  grdee,  A  finishing-stroke.  (Formerly  applied  to 
the  fatal  blow  by  which  the  executioner  put  an  end  to 
the  torments  of  a  culprit  broken  on  the  wheel.) 

coup  de  main,  A  sudden  attack,  enterprise,  or  under- 
taking. 

coup  de  maitre,  A  master-stroke. 

coup  d*  eeaoi,  A  first  attempt. 

eoun  <r  4lai.  A  stroke  of  policy;  a  sudden  and  decisive 
blow,  usually  inflicted  by  unconstitutional  mecms. 

coup  d*  oeil,  A  rapid  glance. 

coup  de  pied,  A  kick. 

cotip  de  plume,  A  literary  attack. 

coup  de  eoleil,  A  sunstroke. 

coup  de  thMire,  A  thestrioal  efTect. 

courage  eane  peur.  Fearless  courage. 

coute  que  coute,  (>)st  what  it  may. 

cuieine.  A  kitchen;  cookery. 

dame  d  honneur,  A  maid  of  honor. 

Daa  o^ht  Sie  NichU  an  iOer.),  That  does  not  concern  you. 

de  bonne  auaure    'Of  good  omen. 

de  bonne  grAce,  With  good  will,  willingly. 

debrie.  Refuse. 

debut.  First  appearance. 

debutante,  A  young  lady  just  entering  society. 

decoUete,  Open-breasted. 

degage.  Free,  easy,  without  constraint. 

de  gaiete  de  coeur.  In  sport,  sportively. 

dejeHner  h  la  fourcfiette,  A  cold  breakfast. 

de  mal  en  pis.  From  bad  to  worse. 

demi-taeee,  A  small  cup.^ 

denouement.  An  unraveling  or  winding  up. 

dernier  reasort.  The  last  resource. 

deaagremerd,  something  disagreeable  or  unpleasant. 

detour,  A  circuitous  march. 

di  bttonq  volonth  eta  pieno  V inferno  (It.).  Hell  is  full  of 
good  intentions. 

Dxeu  est  toujoure  pour  lee  plue  aroa  bataillona,  God  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  largest  battalions;  the 
largest  army  has  the  best  chance. 

Dieu  et  man  droit,  God  and  my  right. 

Dieu  VOU9  garde,  God  protect  you. 

di  grado  en  grado  (It.),  Step  by  step;  gradually. 

Dioa  me  tiore  de  hombre  de  un  libra  (Sp.),  God  d^ver 
me  from  a  man  of  one  book. 

di  ealto  (It).  By  leaps. 

di  tutti  novello  par  hello  (It.),  Everything  new  seems 
beautiful. 

dolce/ar  niente  (It.),  Sweet  idleness. 

dorer  la  pilule.  To  gild  the  pill. 

dovJ>le  entendre.  Double  meaning. 

douceur,  A  bribe., 

durante  vitd.  During  life. 

&iu  de  cologne,  Cologne  water. 

eau  de  vie.  The  water  of  life  —  applied  usually  to  brandy. 

eclat.  Splendor,  brilliancy. 

edition  de  luxe,  A  splendid  edition  of  a  book,  hand- 
somely bound,  and  usuallv  well  illustrated. 

Ehriich  w&hrt  am  lungalen  (Ger.),  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy. 


Eile  mit  Weile  (Ger.).   The  more  haste  the  less  speed. 

EineSchwalbenUuhtkeinenSommer  {Gvr.),  One  swmllow 
does  not  make  a  sunmier. 

Ein  oebranntee  Kind  acheut  daa  Feuer  (Ger.).  A  burnt 
chud  dreads  the  fire. 

elite,  A  select  body  of  persons. 

embonpoint.  Roundness,  good  condition. 

en  amx.  As  a  friend. 

en  arrikre.  In  the  rear,  behind. 

en  aitendant.  In  the  meantime. 

en  avard.  Forward. 

en  badinant.  In  sport,  jestingly. 

en  cueroa,  en  cueroa  vivoa  (Sp.).  Naked;  without  clotlung. 

Ende  out,  AUea  gut  (Ger.),  All's  well  that  ends  well. 

en  deahabiUe,  In  undress:   in  one's  true  colors. 

en  Dieu  eat  ma  fiance.  My  trust  is  in  God. 

en  Dieu  eat  tout.  In  Cxod  are  all  things. 

en  effH,  Substantially,  reallv.  in  effect. 

en/amiUe,  With  one's  family,  at  home. 

enfant  gdte,  A  spoilt  child. 

enfanta  perdue  (lit.,  lost  children).  A  forlorn  hope. 

enfant  trcuve,  A  foundling. 

enfin.  In  short,  finally,  at  last. 

en  fiUte,  Carrying  guns  on  the  upper  deck  only. 

en  grande  tenue.  In  full  official,  or  evening,  dress. 

en  maaae.  In  a  body  or  mass. 

ennui.  Weariness. 

en  paaaant.  In  passing,  by  the  way. 

en  plein  jour.  In  open  day. 

en  oueue.  Immediately  after;  in  the  rear.  Used  speci- 
ally of  persons  waiting  in  line,  as  at  the  door  of  a 
theater,  at  the  ticket-office  of  a  railway  station,  etc. 

en  rajmort.  In  harmony,  relation,  or  agreement. 

en  r^ie.  Regular,  regularly;  in  order. 

en  rewinche.  In  return;  as  a  compensation  for. 

en  route.  On  the  way. 

enaemble.  The  whole 

en  auUe,  In  company,  in  a  set. 

en  taaae.  In  a  cup. 

entente  cordiale,  A  good  understanding,  especially  be- 
tween two  states. 

entourage.  Surroundings. 

erUre  deux  feux.  Between  two  fires. 

entre  deux  vine  (lit.,  between  two  wines).  Half-drunk. 

entree.  Entry;  nrst  course. 

erUremela,  Small  and  dainty  dishes  set  between  the 
principal  ones  at  table. 

entre  noua.  Between  ourselves;  in  confidence. 

en  vertte.  In  truth,  really. 

Ea  fehU  mir  Nichta  (Ger.),  Nothing  is  the  matter  with 
me. 

Eafrtut  mich  aehr  (Ger.).  I  am  very  glad. 

Ea  iat  nicht  AUea  Gold,  waa  glanxt  (Ger.),  All  ia  not  gold 
that  glitters. 

eaprit  de  corpa.  The  animating  spirit  of  a  collective  body 
of  persons,  e.  g..  of  a  regiment,  the  bar.  the  dengy,  etc. 

esprit  dea  loia.  Spirit  of  the  laws. 

eaprit  fort,  A  daring  investigator;  a  free-thinker. 

Ea  thut  mir  aehr  leid  (Ger.).  I  am  very  sorry. 

Ewigkeii  (Ger.).  Eternity. 

fai^on  de  parler.  Manner  of  speaking;    phrase,   locution. 

fatre  bonne  mine.  To  put  a  good  face  on  the  matto*. 

fairt  Chomme  d* importance.    To  give  one's  self  airs. 

fairt  aana  dire.  To  act  without  ostentation  or  boasting. 

faire  aon  devoir.  To  do  one's  duty. 

faU  accompli.  An  accomplished  fact. 

fauteuU,  An  easy  chair. 

faux  paa,  A  false  step;  an  act  of  indiscretion. 

femme  couverte,  A  married  woman. 

femme  de  chambre,  A  chambermaid. 

femme  de  charge,  A  housekeeper. 

femme  galante,  A  gay  woman;  a  prostitute. 

femme  aole.  An  unmarried  woman. 

fendre  un  cheveu  en  quatre.  To  split  a  hair  in  four;  to 
make  subtle  distinctions. 

f^te,  A  feast,  festival;  holiday. 

fite  chamnitre,  A  rural  out-of-door  feast;  a  festi\-al  in 
the  fields. 

feu  de  ioie,  A  bonfire. 

fiUe  de  chambre,  A  chambermaid. 

fille  de  j'oie,  A  gay  woman:  a  prostitute. 

fiUe  d'honneur,  A  maid  of  honor. 

fin  de  aiicle.  The  end  of  the  century. 

fieur-de-lia.  The  flower  of  the  lily. 

fiux  de  bouehe.  Inordinate  flow  of  talk;  garrulity. 

frh  Modeato  nonfu  mai  priort  (It.).  Friar  Modest  never 
became  prior. 

friach  begonnen,  fudb  gewonnen  (Ger.).  Well  begun  is 
half  done. 

froidea  mairu,  chaude  amour.  Cold  hands,  warm  heart. 

front  h  front.  Face  to  face. 

fuvez  lea  dangera  de  loiair.  Fly  from  the  dangers  of 
leis\ire. 
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gaitU  de  ecettr.  Gaiety  of  heart. 

garagt,    A  place  where  automobilee  are  stored  and  kept 

in  order. 
oaram,  A  lad,  a  waiter. 
goMe  d  ekev€d,  A  mounted  guard. 
(fcaxle  du  ecrpt,  A  body  euard. 
(forde  mtcbtle.  A  body  of  troops  liable  to  be  called  out 

for  ceneral  service. 
garde  roucUe,  Royal  guard. 
gardex.  Take  care;  be  on  your  guard. 
gerd€t-4n€n.  Take  good  care;  be  very  careful. 
gardes  la  foi,  Kem  the  faith. 
Gthen  tie  Ihrts  Wegee  (Ger.),  Go  your  way. 
gent  d'armee.  Men-at-arms:  military  police. 
gen*  de  condUtan,  People  of  rank. 
gene  iteoUee,  The  clergy;  clerics. 
gene  de  auerre.  Military  men. 
gene  de  lettree.  Literary  men 
gene  de  loi.  Lawyers. 
gene  de  nUmefamitte,    People  of  the  same  family;  birds 

d  a  feather. 
gen$  de  pen.  The  lower  classes. 
geniilkomme,  A  gentleman. 
gUner  de  potence,     A  gallows-bird;    one  who  deserves 


gicmne  aanto,  diavdo  veuhio  (It.),     A  young  saint,  an 

old  devil. 
gitano  (Sp.),  A  gipsy. 
deiek  una  gUiek  geemt  etch  gem  (Ger.),  Birds  of  a  feather 

flock  together. 
gti  aeeeniihanno  iorii  (It.),  The  absent  are  in  the  wrong. 
h  goutte.  Drop  by  drop. 

nanie,  Agovemess. 

grAce  h  Dieu,  Thanks  be  to  God. 

grande  chive  el  beau  feu^      Good   fare  and  a  good   fire; 

comfortable  quarters. 
gnnde  parwre,  grande  toilette.  Full  dress. 
grand  merci,  Manv  thanks. 

greea§  tHe  ei  peu  de  setw,   A  big  head  and  little  sense. 
I  al  evekaio  (Sp.).  War  to  the  knife, 


gmrra,  eomincuUat  inferno  ecaienato  (It.),  War  begun, 

heU  unchained. 
gmerre  h.  mart.  War  to  the  death. 
gmerre  it  ouiranee.  War  to  the  uttermost. 
Heben  Sie  Geid  bei  eiehf  (Ger.),    Have  you  any  money 

about  3rou7 
hand  el  6^f»,  Great  and  good. 
hand  goAl,  Hi^  flavor;  elegant  taste. 
katU  ton.  Hii^est  fashion. 

kemme  d^afaireet  A  man  of  business;   an  agent. 
hemnte  de  men,  A  good  man;  an  upni^t  man. 
kemme  de  fortune,  A  fortunate  man. 
hemene  de  robe,  A  person  in  a  civil  office. 
komme  d'eepril,  A  wit,  a  genius. 
kemme  d'Mat,  A  statesman. 
hem  eoil  qui  mat  y  penee.    Shame  be  to  him  who  thinks 

evil  of  It.     (The  motto  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.) 
hen  de  eombai.  Disabled,  unfit  to  continue  a  contest. 
hertdeialoi.  Outlawed. 

hen  de  propoe.  Wide  of  the  point;  inapplicable. 
hert  de  eaieon.  Out  of  season;  unseasonable. 
hen  tToeuvre,    Out  of  course;   out  of  accustomed  place. 

(Used  substantively  of  small  appetizing  dishes  served 

between  the  soup  and  the  second  course.) 
h£td  de  viOe,  A  town-hall. 
hdlel  Dieu,  A  hospital. 
kSid  garm.  Furnished  lodnngs. 
kartar  para  dar  par  Dioe  (Sp.;,  To  steal  in  order  to  give 

to  (3od. 
/dk  dien  (Ger.),  I, serve. 

Hie  fixe,  A  fixed  idea;  intellectual  monomania. 
ignorance  eraeee.  Gross  iniorance. 
t  gran  dotori  ecno  muUi  (It.).  Great  griefs  are  silent. 
QaU  diabU  au  carve.  The  devil  is  in  him. 
d  faut  de  V argent.  Money  is  wanting. 
tZ  a'a  m  bo%icKe  m  eperon.    He  has  neither  mouth  nor 

spur;  he  has  neither  wit  nor  courage. 
\L  nt/aut  iamaie  defier  unfou.  One  should  never  provoke 

a  fool. 
i7  n*eei  eauce  cue  ^appetU,  Hunger  is  the  best  sauce, 
ti  peneer€t^  (It.),    The  pensive  man.     (The  title  of  one 

of  Milton's  poems.) 
H  tent  le  fagot.   He  smells  of  the  faggot;  he  is  suspected 

oi  heresy. 
iwtpoU,  Unpolished;  rude. 
inbioneo  (It.).  In  blank;  in  white. 
in  Ml  giomo  non  ei  fe  *Roma  (It.),    Rome  was  not  built 

in  a  day. 
ir  par  lana,  v  volver  traeguHado  (Sp.),    To  go  for  wool, 

aod  eome  back  shorn. 
joMtaie  bon  eoureur  ne  ftd  prie,    A  good  runner  is  not  to 

be  taken:    old  birds  are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff. 
je  maintienarai  le  droit,  I  will  maintain  the  rii^t. 


;'«  ne  eaie  Quot,   I  know  not  what.     (Used  adiectively  of 

something  indefinable,  or  very  difficult  to  define.) 
je  n'oublierai  jamaie,  I  will  never  forget. 
je  euie  prH,  I  am  ready. 
jet  cfsoti,  A  fountain;  a  jet  of  water. 
jeu  de  mote,  A  play  upon  words;  a  pun. 
jeu  d'eemrit,  A  witticism. 
jeu  de  thedtre,  A  stage  trick;  dap-trap. 
je  vie  en  Mpotr.  I  live  in  hope. 
juele  milieu.  The  golden  mean. 

hein  Kreueer,  kein  Sckxceizer  (Ger.),  No  money,  no  Swiss. 
la  critique  eel  aiaee,  Vart  eel  difficile,  Oiticism  is  easy 

enouf^,  but  art  is  difficult. 
Lade  ntekt  AUee  in  ein  Schif  (Ger.),    Do  not  ship  all  in 

one  vessel :  do  not  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  baucet. 
Vadvereite^  fait  lee  kommee,  et  le  Vbonkeur  lee  monetree. 

Adversity  makes  men,  and  prosperity  monsters. 
lafortuna  aiuia  i  paszi  (It.),  Fortune  helps  fools. 
la  Fortune  paeee  pariout.     Fortune  passes  everjrwhere; 

all  men  are  subject  to  the  vicissituaes  of  Fortune. 
laieeee  faire.  To  let  alone. 

laiesee  noue  faire.   Let  us  act  for  ourselves:  let  us  alone. 
VaUearo  (It.),     The  merry  man.     (The  title  of  one  of 

Muton's  poems.) 
V  amour  et  la  fumee  ne  peuvent  ee  cocker.  Love  and  smoke 

cannot  be  nidden. 
langage  dee  kallee.   The  language  of  the  markets;   Bil- 
lingsgate, 
la  patience  eel  amhre,  maie  eon  fruit  eet  doux.   Patience  is 

bitter,  but  its  reward  is  sweet, 
la  poverib.  i  la  madre  di  tutti  le  arU  (It.).    Poverty  is  the 

mother  of  all  the  arts. 
V argent.  Silver;  money. 
laeciate  ogni  eperanta  voi,  eke*ntrate    (It.).    All     hope 

abandon  ye  who  enter  here. 
Laeeen  Sie  mick  geken  (Ger.),  Let  me  alone. 
Vavenir,  The  future. 

la  vertu  eet  la  eevle  nMeeee,    Virtue  is  the  sole  nobility. 
le  beau  monde.  The  world  of  fashion;  society. 
I  le  bon  tempe  vietidra.  There's  a  good  time  coming. 
le  coUt  en6tele  goUl,  The  expense  takes  away  the  pleas- 
I      ure. 

,  le  demi-monde,  Bohemia. 
I  le  grand  monarque.    The  nand  monarch.     A  title  ap- 

pUed  to  Louis  XIV.  (164a-1715). 
I  le  grand  oeuvre.     The  great  work;    the  search  for  the 
'      philosopher's  stone. 

le  jeu  n*en  vaut  pae  la  ekandeUe,   The  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle  (by  the  light  of  which  it  is  played);    the 
object  is  not  worth  the  trouble. 
le  monde  eel  le  Uvre  dee  femmee.    The  world  is  woman's 
I      book. 

I  le  mot  d^enigme,  The  solution  of  the  mystery. 
Vempire  dee  lettree.  The  empire  of  letters. 
'  le  parole  eon  feminine,  e  i  fatti  eon  maecki  (It.),    Words 

are  feminine,  and  deeds  are  masculine. 
le  pae.  Precedence. 
I  le  point  de  /our.  Daybreak. 
le  roi  et  Vetat,  The  king  and  the  sUte. 
\leroile  veut.  The  king  wills  it. 

I  lee  abaente  ont  toufoura  tort.  The  absent  are  always  wrong. 
\  Uae  majeete.  High  treason. 
I  lee  extrhnee  ee  touckent.  Extremes  meet. 
I  lee  muraiUee  ont  dee  oreillee,  WaUs  have  ears. 
I  le  plue  aagee  ne  le  eont  pae  toujours.   The  wisest  are  not 
I      always  wise. 

'  Vetoile  du  nord.  The  star  of  the  north. 
le  tout  eneemble.  The  whole  taken  together. 
lettre  de  cacket,     A  sealed  letter  containing  orders;    a 
royal  warrant,  usually  authorizing  the  imprisonment, 
without  trial,  of  a  person  named  therein. 
lettre  de  ckange.  Bill  of  exchange. 
lettre  de  creance.  Letter  of  credit. 
U  vrai  n*eet  toujoure  vraieenMable,    Truth  is  not  always 

probable;   truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
Vkomme  propoee,  et  Dieu  diepoee,  Man  proposes  and  God 

disposes. 
Vinconnu,  The  unknown. 

Vincroyable.   The  incredible,  the  marvelous.     (The  word 

incroyabie  was  applied  substantively  to  the  fops  of 

the  Directory  period  in  the  great  French  Revolution.) 

lingerie.  Linen  goods;    also,    collectively,  all  the  linen, 

cotton,  and  lace  articles  of  a  woman's  wardrobe. 
litterateur,  A  literary  man. 
lo  barato  ee  caro  (Sp.).  A  banpain  is  dear. 
Vocckio  del  padrone  ingraeea  ucavaUo  (It.),  The  master's 
eye  fattens  the  horse. 


loyaute  m*oblige.  Loyalty  binds  me. 

ma  ckere.  My  dear  (fem.). 

mademoieeUe,  A  young  unmarried  lady. 

maeetro  di  color  eke  eanno  (It.).     Master  of  those  that 

know.     (Applied  bv  Dante  to  Aristotle.) 
mafoi,  Upon  my  faith;  upon  my  word. 
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mairUien  le  droit,  Maintain  the  right. 

maison  de  campagne,  A  country  house. 

ma%9on  de  aarUe,  A  private  asylum  or  hospital. 

maison  de  ville,  A  town  hall. 

maxire  dea  baaaes  amvrea,  A  ni^^tman. 

maitre  dea  KatUea  ctuvrea^    An  executioner;   a  hangman. 

maitre  d'hdtel,  A  house  steward. 

tnaladie  du  pay  a.  Home-sickness. 

mal  h  propaa.  Out  of  place;  ill  suited. 

nud  de  derUa,  Toothacne. 

mal  de  mer.  Sea-sickness. 

mal  de  IHe,  Headache. 

mal  entendre^  A  misunderstanding;  a  mistake. 

malqre  noua.  In  spite  of  us. 

malheur  ne  vierU  jamaia  aetU,  Misfortunes  never  come 
sin^y. 

mardt  graa.  Shrove  Tuesday. 

martfifjtr  de  con^ence,  A  private  ni^irringe. 

ttiaria(}€  d^  c^tnvfTiafica,  A  roiirnix^ti  of  convenience;  or 
from  int«r«Ht«cl  motives. 

maiinee.  A  ris:«|itifm.  ur  a  miiaicjiJ  Of  dramatic  enter- 
tain men  t.  held  in  the  daytime. 

mau^'aiJte  hftnU,   FJib^^  modestiy. 

maiivai4  g<n'iL   liaise  ts^te, 

nmuv<iii  isujeL   A  worthleei^  fellow. 

mayonnmjfet  A  ktjid  o(  suJiid  i i nasal n;;. 

mrd^-in,  gnfTiJi'toi  toi'jn^nir^  Phiwii'iun,  heal  thyself. 

mmn^  BilJi  of  fare 

Mir  t4t  Allfjf  nnrrAri  fn(?r.)t    It'n  fill  the  same  to  me. 

mitt'^n-'itcfne,  Ttip  MmkUi^  of  u  piiiy. 

man  ami^  My  friMmi- 

mun  chtr,  My  liear  (feVlow). 

mot  du  ffurt,  A  wntf^bword- 

mof-^  d'naage^  Wortlit  jti  cotiHTtt^n  Uf^e. 

muraolift  hian^a.  carta  di  matio  UtJ,  A  white  wall  is  the 
fcmr*  narier. 

naiiw,   Ha  vine  uiifllT^rt«tl  siinpUclty. 

nait^t!/^.  Native  simplicity. 

wu.  Bum. 

TUfj^ifft,   A  moraiiif  dnsMi. 

Xrue  Sr*en  krhren  ffuS  (Gct,^,  A  ti*w  broom  sweeps 
clean. 

ni  Van  ni  V autre,  Neither  the  one  mir  the  other. 
'  n'importe.  It  is  of  no  consequence. 

nobleaae  ahlige.  Nobility  imposes  obligations;  much  is  ex- 
pected from  persons  of  good  position. 

nam  de  ouerret  A  war-name,  an  assimied  name,  a  pseu- 
donym. 

nam  die  plume.  An  assumed  title. 

non  mi  ricordo  (It.),  I  do  not  remember. 

non  obatdrU  clameur  tie  haro.    Despite  the  hue  and  cry. 

non  ogni  fiore  fa  btum  odore  (It.),    It  is  not  every  flower 
'  that  smells  sweet. 

non  vender  la  pelle  deW  orae  prima  di  pif^iarlo  (It.), 
Don't  sell  the  bearskin  before  you  have  caught  the 
bear. 

NoUi  kennt  kein  GfixA  (Ger.),    Necessity  knows  no  law. 

ntArt  dame,  Our  Lady,  the  Virgin  Mary. 

n'oubliet  paa.  Don't  forget. 

noua  avona  change  tout  cela.    We  have  changed  all  that. 

noua  verrona.  We  shall  see. 

nouveUea,  News. 

nouveUette,  A  short  tale  or  novel. 

nul  bien  aana  peine.  No  pains,  no  ^ns. 

niUla  nuova,  Siuma  nuova  (It.),    No  news  is  good  news. 

ogni  boUega  hn  la  aua  malizia  (It.),  Every  shop  has  its 
trick:   there  are  tricks  in  all  trades. 

olla  poarida  (It.),  A  heterogeneous  niixture. 

on  connait  Vami  au  beaoin,  A  friend  is  known  in  time  of 
need. 

on  dit.  They  say. 

oro  k  che  oro  vale  (It.),  That  is  gold  which  is  worth  gold; 
all  is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

oublier  je  ne  puia,  I  can  never  forget. 

oui-dire.  Hearsay. 

ouvrage  tie  longue  halenie,     A  long-winded  business. 

ouvrier,  A  workman,  an  artisan. 

par  ei,  par  lii.  Here  and  there. 

par  excellence.  Preeminently. 

par  exemple.  For  instance. 

parole  d'honneur.  Word  of  honor. 

pariout.  Everywhere. 

parvenu.  An  upstart. 

paa  a  paa.  Step  by  step. 

paaae.  Worn  out. 

pate  de  foie  graa,  A  pie  made  in  Straaburg  from  the 
livers  of  geese. 

peine  forte  et  dure.  Very  severe  punishment;  a  kind  of 
judicial  torture 

penchant.  Inclination;  liking. 

penaee,  A  thought  expressed  in  terse  vigorous  language. 

per  (It.),  For,  through,  by. 


per  eontante  (It.),  For  cash. 

per  contra  (It.),  On  the  contrary. 

pire  de  famille.  The  father  of  the  family. 

perdu.  Lost. 

per  meae  (It.),  By  the  month. 

p«r  ptu  atrade  ai  va  a  Roma  (It.),   There  are  many  roads 

to  Rome. 
petit.  Small. 

petit  coup,  A  small  mask;  a  domino. 
petit  mattre,  A  little  master:  a  fop. 
peu-ii-peu.  Little  by  little;  by  degrees, 
pted  it  terre,  A  resting-place;  a  temporar>'  lodging. 
pigliar  due  colonM  a  unafava  (It.),  To  catch  two  pigeons 

with  one  bean;   to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone, 
pts  aller.  The  worst  or  last  shift. 
potM  a  poco  (It.),  Little  by  little;  by  tiegrees. 
point  d  appui.  Prop;  point  of  support. 
pommea  de  terre.  Potatoes  (apples  of  the  earth). 
pot-poum,  A  medley. 

pour  acifuit.    Paid,  settled;   the  usual  form  of  receipt. 
pour  faxre  rire.  To  excite  laughter. 
pour  faire  viaite.  To  pay  a  visit. 
pour  paaaer  lea  tempa.  To  while  away  the  time. 
pour  prendre  conge.  To  take  leave.     Usually  abbrex-iated 

to  P.  P.  C. 
prendre  la  lune  avee  lea  denta^  To  seize  the  moon  in  one's 

teeth;  to  aim  at  impossibilities. 
preato  maturo,  preato  marcio  (It.),   Soon  ripe,  soon  rotten. 
prH  d'accompltr.  Ready  to  accomplish. 
prft  pour  mon  paya.  Ready  for  my  country, 
pretu;  chevalier,  A  brave  knii^t. 
prima  donna.  Leading  lady  singer  in  an  opera. 
protege.  One  protected  by  another. 
puree,  A  thick  soup. 
puree  aux  crouiona,     A  thick  soup  with  small  cubes  of 

toasted  bread. 
qudque  chose.  Something;  a  trifle. 
qui  a  bu  boira.  The  tippler  will  go  on  tippling;   it  is  hard 

to  break  oft  bad  habits. 
quien  poco  aabe,  preato  lo  reza  (Sp.),    He    who    knows 

little  soon  tells  it. 
quien  aabef  (Sp.),  Who  knows? 
qu'il  aoit  comme  il  eat  desire.  Let  it  be  as  desired, 
^t  m'atm«  aime  mon  chien.   Love  me.  love  my  dog. 
qui  n'a  aante,  n'a  rien.     He  who  has  not  health,  has 

nothing. 
qui  valht  Who  goes  there? 
^t  vivef  Who  goes  there? 
raiaon  dtital,  A  state  reason. 
raiaon  d'ftre.  The  reason  for  a  thing's  existence. 
regime.  Mode  or  style  of  rule  or  management. 
rendezvoua,  A  place  of  meeting. 

reapondez  a'il  voua  plait  (r.  s.  v.  p.).    Reply  if  you  please. 
reapondre  en  Normand,  To  answer  in  Norman;   to  speak 

evasively. 
reaume,  A  summing  up. 
rate  nuova  non  piglia  uccdlo  veochio  (It.),     A  new  net 

won't  catch  an  old  bird. 
revenona  h  noa  moutona.    Let  us  return  to  our  sheep:   let 

us  come  back  to  our  subject. 
rien  n*eat,  beau  que  le  vrai.    There  is  nothing  beautiful 

but  truth. 
rira  bien  qui  rira  le  dernier.    He  lau^is  well  who  laui^ 

last. 
rire  entre  cuir  et  chair,  rire  aoua  cape.    To  lau^  in  one's 

sleeve. 
robe  de  chambre,    A  dressing-gown,  a  morning-gown. 
robe  de  nuit,  A  night-dress. 
r6le,  A  part  in  a  performance. 
rtntge.  Red  coloring  for  the  skin. 
ruae  de  guerre,  A  military  stratagem. 
aanan  cuchilladaa^  maa  no  maltu  pcdabraa  (Sp.).   Wounds 

from  a  knife  will  heal,  but  not  those  from  the  tongue. 
aana  ceremonie.  Without  ceremony. 
aana  peur  et  aana  reproche.    Fearless  and  stainless. 
aana  rime  et  aana  raiaon.    Without  rhyme  or  reason. 
aana  aouci.  Free  from  care. 
aauve  qui  peut.  Save  yourselves. 
aavant,  A  man  of  science. 
aavoir  faire.  Tact. 
aavoir  vivre.  Good  breeding. 

sde^no  diamante  poco  dura  (It.).  A  lover's  anget*  is  short- 
lived. 
aiance,  A  sitting. 
adon  lea  reglea.  According  to  rule. 
aempre  il  nud  non  vien  per  nuocere  (It.),  Misfortune  ia 

not  always  an  evil. 
ae  non  i  vero,  i  ben  trovtUo  (It.),  If  it  is  not  true,  it  ia 

cleverly  invented. 
Sie  aehen  gut  aua  (Ger.),  You  look  vrtM. 
aoiree.  An  evening  party. 

aouffler  le  chaud  et  U  froid.   To  blow  hot  and  cold. 
ao  viel  ich  weiaa  (Ger.),  As  far  as  I  know. 
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Sturm  und  Drang  (Ger.),  Storm  and  stress. 

tabu  tThdte,  Table  according  to  the  hostess. 

tdcke  sofw  tache,  A  work  without  a  stain. 

UaU  imetiz.  So  much  the  better. 

tani  pis.  So  much  the  worse. 

Id  maiire,  td  vaiM,  Like  master,  like  man. 

UU-h-4He,  A  conversation  between  two  parties 

tient  h  la  vtrite.  Maintain  the  truth. 

Hon  ta  foi.  Keep  thy  faith. 

Iott;our«  perdrix.     Always  partridges;    the  same  thing 

over  and  over  again. 
Umjimrt  prH,  Always  ready. 
Umr  de  force,  A  feat  of  strength  or  skill. 
tottmer  easaque.   To  turn  one's  coat;   to  change  sides. 
Und-h-fait,  Wholly,  entirely. 
iand^-Vheiare,  Instantlv. 
tout  au  eorUraire^  On  the  contrary. 
Und-ii-'wnu,  Entirely  yours. 
tout  bien  ou  rien.  All  or  nothing. 
Undrde-'SuiU,  Immediately. 
land  ensemble.  The  whole. 
tad  It  mcnde  eai  sage  apris  coup.     Everybody  is  wise 

i^ter  the  event. 
tradtdtori,  tradilori  (It.),  Translators  are  traitors. 
trmus&iu.  Wedding  outfit. 
tatte  U  strode  eonducono  a  Roma  (It.),    All  roads  lead  to 

Rome. 
Vdrttno  maehi  den  Meister  (Oer.),  Practice  makes  perfect. 


un  bienfaii  'est  jamais  perdu,   A  kindness  is  never  lost. 

un  sot  h  triple  stage,  A  consummate  fool. 

un  •*  tiens  "  vaut  mieux  que  deux  *'  tu  Vauras,"  One  "  take 

it"  is  worth  two  "you  shall  have  it";   A  bird  in  the 

hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 
valet  de  chambre.  An  attendant. 

oedt  Napoli  e  poi  muori  (It.),    See  Naples  and  then  die. 
virite  sans  pntr.  Truth  without  fear. 
Viele  Hanamachen  bald  ein  End"  (Ger.),     Many  hands 

make  quick  work. 
vi  et  armis.  By  force  of  arms;  by  violence. 
vigueur  de  dessus,  Strength  from  on  hig^. 
vino  dentro,  senno  furore  (It.),    When  the  wine  is  in,  the 

wit  is  out. 
vis  h  vis,  Face  to  face. 
vive  le  bagatelle.  Success  to  trifles. 
vive  le  rot.  Long  live  the  king. 
voilii.  See  there;  there  is,  there  are. 
voilh  tout.  That's  all. 

voilh  une  aiUre  chose.   That's  quite  another  thing. 
voir  les  dessous  des  cartes.   To  see  the  face  of  the  cards; 

to  be  in  the  secret. 
vous  y  perdrez  vos  pas.  You  will   have  your  walk   for 

nothing-   you  will  lose  your  labor  over  it. 
Wasfehlt  Ihnenf  (Ger.),  What  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Wie  die  Arbeit,  so  der  Lohn  «3er.),  As  the  labor,  so  the 

reward. 
Zeitgeist  (Ger.),  The  spirit  of  the  age. 


WORDS  OFTEN  MISPRONOUNCED 

It  is  in  the  delicate  but  firm  utterance  of  the  unaccented  vowels  with  correct  sound  that  the  cultured 
pefson  is  most  surely  distinguished  from  the  uncultured. —  Richard  Orant  White. 

KEY  TO  THE  VOWEL  SOUNDS 
d,  as  in  fann,  father;  d,  as  in  ask,  fast;  A,  as  in  at,  fat;  &,  as  in  day,  fate;  d,  as  in  care,  fare; 
i,  as  in  met,  set;  d,  as  in  me,  see;  S,  as  in  her,  ermine;  I,  as  in  pin,  sin;  i,  as  in  pine,  line;  d,  as  in 
not,  got;  d,  as  in  note,  old;  <$,  as  in  for,  fought;  d.  as  in  sole,  only;  ^^  as  in  fog,  orange;  d,  sound 
cannot  be  exactly  represented  in  English.  The  £)nglish  sound  of  u  m  bum  and  burnt  is  perhaps 
the  nearest  equivalent  to  o;  d&,  as  in  cook,  look;  08,  as  in  coon,  moon;  i{,  as  in  cup,  duck;  u,  as 
in  use,  amuse;  H,  as  in  fur,  urge;  u  soimd  cannot  be  exactly  represented  in  English.  The  English 
sound  of  u  in  luke  and  duke  resembles  the  original  sound. 

abdomen,  aW5'-m2n,  not  6Jt/-d6-^mXn, 

Abercromby,  db'-^-krUm-bl, 

Aberdeen,  db-^-<Un\ 

abstennous,  db-stS^-ml-iis,  not  db-attm^-l-iia, 

abstractly,  W-strakt-li, 

Acadia,  d-kd'-dUd. 

aedimate.  &k-klV-mat,  not  dk^-kHm-Ot. 

accompaniment,    dk-kfim'-pdTV-lmrhitf    not    ^- 

kUmv^-nlm-irU, 
accoucnement,  dk-kddshr^ndN^ 
acoouter,  dk-kd^-Hr,  not  dh-kou/-tir, 
accrue,  &k-kru',  not  dk-kroS^. 
acetylene,  d-s&f'XUn;  Hs^-^U-en, 
Adisan,  d-kif-Hn, 
acoustic.  d'kovfstUc  or  d-kdd^-sttk, 
across,  d-krds',  not  d-krdsf, 
acts,  dklSj  not  dks. 
address  (n.),  dd-drl^. 
address  (vb.),  dd-drt^. 
adjcctively,  dd'-j^k-dv-ll. 
admirative,  dd-frnf-rd-iXv, 
Adonis,  d-diZ-nU,  not  d-dM-is, 
adult,  d-^alf,  not  Od'-nU. 
adventure,  dd-vhttf-yur. 
adverse,  dd'-v^n, 
aerometer,  G-^-dm'-i-Ur. 
iEfichylus,  ig^'kOriis,  not  Is^-kiirliis, 
Afghanistan,  df-QUn-U-tdn' y  not  Hf-gHn^-Uin, 
Afncanus,  Af-rkML'-niis, 
agile,  df-a,  not  df-U. 
Agincourt,  dzhrds-kddr' . 
Agricola,  d-^'d-ld. 
Alda,  d^-dd. 

ailment,  dl'-mihU,  not  (Sl'-mUnt. 
aisle.  U. 


Aix-la-Chapelle,  Cks-ld-ahd-pH',  not  d-lO^hd-p^V, 

Alabama,  dJrd-bd'-mdf  not  dird-bdrn'-d, 

k  I'Anglaise,  d  Ids-^lOz', 

Alcott,  dV'kiU,  not  dl'-kiU, 

Aleutian  (Islands),  d-lu'-ahl-dnf  not  d-lu'shdn, 

algebra,  dl'-jl-brdy  not  dl'-js-brd. 

algebraist,  dl'-jS-brd-ist. 

Algernon,  dV-j^r-nUn, 

Algonquin,  dl-§6n''kicfln. 

alien,  dl'-yhi,  not  fi'-tt-^. 

allopathist,  dl-WrZ-dthrUt,  not  dl'-ld-pdlhrUt. 

allusion,  di-W-zhUnf  not  dlrldd^-thiin, 

alma  mater,  dl'-md  md'-Vh-,  not  dl'-md  md'-Uhr, 

almond,  d'-mUnd. 

alpaca,  dl^pdk'-d,  not  dlrdrpdk'-d, 

Altai  (Mountams),  dl-«',  not  dl'-tl. 

alternately,  dt-Ur'-ndtrll,  not  dl'-tSr-ndt-tl, 

ameliorate,  d-mil'-vd-rdtf  not  fi-m^-R-d-rfli. 

amenable,  d-mif-nd-bly  not  d-mhtf-d-hl, 

ament,  dm'-hU, 

Amherst,  dmf-^st^  not  dm'-htrsi. 

The  h  is  silent. 
Ampdre,  dif-pdr'. 
amemic,  d-nhnf-\k,  not  d-rOf-mtk, 
anchor,  dna'-k^. 
Andromache,  dn-dr&mf-d-ki. 
Angelus,  dn'-j^lUa, 

animalcule,  dn-lmrOl'-kOl,  not  dnAmrdl'-kOrU, 
antarctic,  drUrdrkf-dk,  not  dntrdr^'fik. 
Antilles,  dn-iVf-ht  or  d^-Ul', 
Antiochus,  dn-tV-d-kHa,  not  dnrtl-dW-iis, 
Antipater,  dn-VLp^-d-Ur. 
anxiety,  dng-n'-e-ttt  not  dngk-sl'-i-ti, 
anxious,  dngk^-shUs,  not  dng^-sk&s, 
Apache,  d-pd'-chd. 
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aperient,  drpi^-firhU.  * 

aperture,  dj/'^r-Wr, 

apostle,  a-pM-l,  not  d-pde^-l,  nor  drjM-d. 

apotheosize,  dp-d-thtf-^^-sU, 

appellate,  dp-piV-UU, 

appendicitis,  dp-phi-dls-V-tts, 

appetitive,  dpf-jA-ti-Clv, 

apricot,  df-pri^kdtf  not  dj/'f(^kdt, 

apropos,  dp-rd-pOy  not  ap-rd-pd^. 

aqua,  Of-kiod, 

aquarium,  drkwd'-ffrUm,  not  d-kwd'-rUUm, 

aqueduct,  dhf-wMUkt,  not  dhf-w^-dHk, 

Arab,  dr'-db, 

archangel,  drh-dn'-jUy  not  drchrdn'-jU, 

archbishop,  drch-bUhf'6py  not  drch*-tfUK-6p, 

archduke,  drchrdnkf^  not  drch'-dUk. 

archfiend,  drch'-find,  not  QrcK-find', 

archipelago,  dr-hrpU'-d-^d,  not  dr-ehX-pH'-d^d. 

architect,  dr^-kl-tdet,  not  dr'-chUikt. 

arctic,  drk^-Ok,  not  dr'-tlk. 

Argive,  dr'-jlv,  not  dr'-^r. 

arid,  dr'-W,  not  d'-rW. 

Aristotle,  ar'-fe-tt»-Z,  not  ar-fe-ttW'-Z. 

Armida,  dr-mS^-dd. 

ascetic,  ds-sH^-lk, 

Asia,  a'-«^l-d,  not  d^-zhd,  nor  eK-Ml-d. 

ask,  dskf  not  d«A;. 

askance,  da-A^in^',  not  ds-kdns'. 

asphalt,  ds-Zd/t",  not  ds'-fdU, 

astrakhan,  d8-trd'kdn'f  not  d»'-^d-fcdn. 

atheneum,  dtM-n^-fim,  not  d-thif-n^Hm, 

attach^,  dt-tdshd', 

attacked,  dtrtdktf,  not  dirtdk'-Ud, 

attorney,  dt-tiir^'nl, 

aunt,  dn(,  not  drUt  nor  dn(. 

aurora  borealis,  d-riZ-rd  bd-ri-d'-tU. 

Ausable,  d-^'-bl. 

automobile,  d-tO-mi/'bil;   Fr.  pron.,  d-td-md-bil' . 

automobilist.  d-tO-md^-bilrUL 

Avalon,  diZ-a-Zfin. 

avoirdupois,  dv^-dil^poitf ,  not  dv^-diirpoi\ 

Avon,  dr-vdn,  not  fltZ-dn. 

"Stratford-on-Awn." 
Baal,  &A'hSZ. 

backslide,  bdk-8lUi%  not  bdk'-slid. 
backslider,  bdk-slV-dir,  not  hAkf-sll-dtr, 
bade,  Md,  not  6dd. 
Baden,  6<S'-d^. 
Baffdad,  bdg-ddd'. 

Balearic  (Islands),  bdl^^r'-lk,  not  6a^«'-rfJk. 
Balkan  (Mountains),  bdl-kdn\  not  &dr-A:dn. 
banana,  bdrnd'-nd,  not  &dn-dn'-d. 
bandoUne,  bdn'-dd-ttiif  not  hdn-dd-Un' , 
Bangkok,  bdng-kdk'. 
Bantam  (Java),  bdn-tdm^ 
baigain,  6<ir'-^2n,  not  bdr'-gdn, 
Bamegat,  bdr-n^dt', 
barrel,  6dr'-r«Z,  not  Mr'-rfi/. 
basin,  6a'-«n,  not  bd'-sHn. 
basket,  Ma'-Jfc^,  not  bda'-kH. 
bath,  &(UA,  not  6d/^. 
Baton  Rouge,  tdt^-Hn  rdbzh;   Fr.  pron.,  hd-ibif' 

rddzh. 
Bayard  (Thomas  F.),  feT-drrf,  not  6a'-drrf. 
Beatrice,  bS'-d-trU,  not  6«-ei'-M«,  nor  6«-a('-rfa. 
Beauchamp  (Fr.),  bd^hdn', 
Beauchamp  (Eng.).  W-chdm, 

"The  Beauchamp  Tower." 
bedstead.  bid'-sM,  not  6«d'-«fld. 
Beebebub,  6«-«'-««-6«6,  not  m'-sO-bOb. 


Beethoven  van,  vdn  bdf-td-vin. 
belles-lettres,  b^Utf-tir. 
bellows,  bH'-iis. 
Beloochistan,  bU-d^-ekia-tdn'. 
beloved  (adj.),  bi4iii/-9d, 
beloved  (part.),  bi4iivd\ 
Bengal,  hin-gdV,  not  bin'-§6l. 
benignant,  bi-nl§'-ndrU,  not  bi-nt-ndnL 
Bethsaida,  bHhrad'-ld-d. 
betrothal,  bi-trm'-dl,  not  b^-tr^-thOL 
bicycle,  W'8lk4,  not  bt-ai-kl. 
biennial,  6f-^'-l-dl. 
Bijgelow,  M^-Hrld,  not  Mj'-to. 
biiou,  bi-thix^. 
biUet-doux,  bfU'-d-ddd, 
bindery,  6lmi'-«r-l,  not  6iiui'-ri. 
Bingen.  b^nff'-in,  not  btn&--§^. 
Binyen-on-the-Rnine." 
biography,  bH-df-rd-fi, 
biographer,  bi-if-rd-flr. 
biology,  bi-dl'-d-jX  not  hfirHU-d-fl. 
biparous,  Mp'-d-rife. 
bismuth,  bfUf-mtUhf  not  6ts'-mfi/A. 
bitumen,  bl-tU'-m^^  not  6W-yu-mM. 
blackguard,  bUiff-^drdy  not  rnkf-gdrd. 
blanch,  Udnch,  not  62AncA. 
blanc  mange,  62d  m6nj\ 
blas6,  62d-zd'. 

blasphemous,  blds'-f^mUs,  not  blds-ft-mlis. 
blast.  &M«e,  not  62d«/. 
Blenneim,  6^'-lm,  not  6^'-^fm. 
blessed  (adj.),  bU^-id. 
blessed  (part.),  bUst. 
Blois,  bliod, 

Boise  City,  6<n'-«a  stn. 
boisterous,  boia^-Ur-ds,  not  6<ns'-(rfi«. 
bolero,  bd-W-rd, 
Boleyn  (Anne),  bdU^An, 
Bologna,  bd-ldn'-yd,  not  bd-W-nd. 
bona-fide,  b(/-nd  fl'-di,  not  bd^-nd  fid, 
Bouheur  (Rosa),  bd-ndr',  not  bdn'-dr, 
bon  march^,  6dN  mdr-shd^ 
bonnet,  6dn'-a,  not  bdn'-^t. 
Bordeaux,  bdt-dd^. 
borrow,  bdr^-rd^  not  6dr'-rfi. 
Boswell,  bdz'^ioH, 

boudoir,  bdd-dwdr';   Fr.  pron.,  bdd-dwdr', 
Boulogne,  bi^ldn';  Fr.  pron.,  bdd-ldn'-yd, 
bouquet,  bdd-kd'  or  W©'-*^,  not  bd-kd\ 
Bourbon  (island  and  dynasty),  bdOr'-bdn. 
bovine,  65'-vfn,  not  bd^-vin, 
Bowdoin  (College),  bd^-dn. 
bow-le^ed,  b(/^ti^,  not  b&'Vt§^. 
Bremen,  brhn'-^)  Ger.  pron.,  brd'-nOn. 
brigand,  bri^'dnd,  not  6HfJ-diui'. 
bristle,  bfU^'h  not  brUtf-l 
bronchitis,  brdnrkV-€i8, 
Bronte  (Charlotte),  brdn'-U, 
Brookline,  brdbk^-lln. 
Brougham,  brdd^-dm  or  bnSdm. 
Bryn-Mawr  (Wales),  brUri'Tnowr', 
Bryn-Mawr  (Penna.),  Wn-fndr'. 
Bucephalus,  bil-8if'd4ii8. 
Buchanan,  bUk-dn'-dn  or  bil-kdn'-dn, 
Bucharest,  bH^kd-rist', 

Buckingham,  bUkf-lng-Hmt  not  bUkf-lng^idnu 
Buenos  Ayres,  bd^-niia  d'-riz  or  drz. 
buffet  (cupboard),  bdbf-d', 
Bulgaria,  6«f-^a'-rl-a,  not  bfU-gd'-ri-d. 
bureaucracy,  barrd^-hd-^. 
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Burgundy,  bUr'-iiin-dl,  not  Mr-dHn'-itl. 
burlesque,  hUor-lishfy  not  hUr'-lUK, 
business,  lA^-nJts^  not  blzfA-riU, 
butcher,  h^bch^-^r,  not  bdS^-chir. 
Butte,  bm, 

Cabot,  kdiZ-U,  not  ikad-dC. 
Cadii,  kaf-dU,  not  ikd-dle'. 
Ccdmon,  lOcf-mdn  or  kdd'-mbn. 
Cssarea  Philippi,  »«s-<l-r«'-d  fUr\j/'pL 

CWro  (Egypt),  ki'-rO,  not  A:a'-r5. 

Cairo  (U.  S.),  kOf-rdy  not  Jki'-r«. 

Caius,  kdf-vis, 

Calais,  ibd-b'. 

calf,  fea/,  more  properly  kdf. 

caliph,  ifca'-ft/. 

calm,  kdnif  not  A^dm. 

calve,  A^,  not  kdf, 

calyx,  A:«'-ftJk«,  not  kdl'-lks. 

CamiUe,  ibd-m^2^ 

campagna,  kdm-pdnf-yd. 

Canaan,  kd'-n&n  or  X:A'-nd-dn. 

cancel,  kdn'sily  not  X:dn'-s2. 

candelabra,  Jb^Sn-dd-^O^-frrd,  not  kdn-di-4a''brd, 

canine,  ibd-ntn'. 

cafion,  k&n'-yUn  or  kdrtr-ybn'. 

cantakver.  kdnf-td-Uhh^, 

Canton  (China),  A:dyi-<dn'. 

Canton  (U.  S.),  kdn'-t&n, 

Canute,  Jbei-niU'. 

canvoD,  kdn'-yHn. 

capitulate,  kA-pW-yii^iU,  not  kO-^pHch'-dd-UU. 

caret,  ifca'-rft  or  ifc«f'-«. 

caricature,  kdr^-lk-d-tiir, 

Carnegie  (Andrew),  kar-rOf-i, 

Camot,  kdr-rUf. 

Carolinian,  Asflr-d-ftn'-l-an,  not  fcdr-^ll'-nl-an. 

carte-blanche,  kdrtAMnaW, 

Carthaginian,   har-thA-jln'-V-dny  not  kdr-thd-je'- 

cartridge,  kdr^-irij,  not  kdf-rij, 

Caaabianca,  kd-^-bi^i^-kd, 

cashmere,  kdshf-mir 

caano,  kd-sif-nd, 

Castanet,  Jbds^-M-nlt. 

catalogue,  kdf-^-ldg,  not  kdf-d4d§, 

catalpa,  kd-UOf-pd,  not  kd-tdl'-pd. 

catdi,  ibdcA. 

catdiup,  kdch'-Hp,  not  kich'-dp. 

catechism,  ibd^-^-JWtem,  not  ikdf-«-ikT«-fim. 

catsup,  ibd^-si2p. 

Caucasian,  kd-kd'-ahAn,  not  kd-kd'-zhdn,  nor  ibd- 

CavaDeria  Ruaticana,  ibd-vdi-M-r^'-a  rdds-t^ibd'- 

nd. 
caveat,  ib^K-v9-^tt,  not  ibdi/-^-^U. 
Celebes  (islands),  sU'-^-bH. 

cemetery,  «*m'-*-(2r-l,  not  ahn'-^tri, 

centennial,  Un-Un^-nl-dl.  not  ahf^-Vht'-ydl. 

ceramic,  s^-rdm'-lA,  not  kB-rdrnf-lk, 

cerebrum,  sir'-^-brUm,  not  aB^^-brUm. 

Cesarean,  «^«a'-rd-dn,  not  ai-tdr^-dn, 

Chaldean,  A:^U-<i«'-dn,  not  kdl'-d^n. 

efaallis,  «M/'-/I. 

champagne,  ah&m-pdn'. 

Cliantilly,  ahdn-Ulry^  or  s^N-t^-y^. 

chaos,  lEd^-ds. 

chaperon,  ahAp^-^r-bn. 

charge  d'affaires,  ahdr-zhOf  dAHdr". 


Charlemagne,  ahdr-U-mdn', 

Charon,  kd'-rUn,  not  chd'-rdn, 

Charybdis,  ibd-ri6'-dl«. 

chasm,  kdzm,  not  kdtf-Hm, 

chasten,  chd'-aUf  not  chda^-n,  nor  c^a«'-<n. 

chastise,  ch&aAU^,  not  cA^-^iz. 

chastisement,  chM-fizrwltnty  not  ch&a-^^mltnL 

Chaucer,  chd'-a^r^  not  chau/'aBr. 

chauffeur,  ahd-fdr' 

chef,  «^/. 

Chelsea,  c^'-sa,  not  c^'-sM. 

Cheltenham,  chiltf-nUm, 

chemise,  ahi-m^, 

chenille,  ahi-niV. 

cherubim,  chtr'^HrbUm,  not  chtr'-Hb-lm, 

chestnut,  ch^-nUt,  not  chiat^-niU, 

cheviot  (cloth),  chii/'^Ht, 

chicken,  chW-^y  not  chW-n, 

chiffonier,  ahlf-dn^, 

children,  chU'-drin,  not  cKUf-dim. 

Chile,  cA«M. 

Chiron,  ki'-rdn, 

chiropodist,  H-rdp^-d-dlaL 

chisel,  c^fe'-^,  not  chUf-d. 

Chisolm,  chUf'Um, 

Chopin,  ahd-pdi^.  % 

chorister,  kir-la-Ur,  not  k^-rUt^, 

chyle,  ifctf. 

chyme,  ibim. 

Cienfu^gos,  a^-hi-fwd'-^da, 

cinchona,  An-kiZ-nd,  not  sln-c^-nd. 

Cincinnati,  An-aln-nd'-(l,  not  «i?i-«in-nd<'-<l. 

circmt,  air'-kU,  not  air'-kiU, 

civil,  sltZ-lZ,  not  slt/-^ 

clairvoyant,  Iddr-wnf-dnt, 

clandestine,  kldn-dia'-tln, 

clapboard,  kldiZ-Hrdf  not  kldp^-bOrd. 

Clapham,  kldj/'Hm, 

clarinet,  kldr-lnrH, 

cleanly  (adj.),  kUn'-tl, 

cleanly  (adv.),  klin'-tl, 

clematis,  klhn'-d-daf  not  kU-md'-tla, 

aeopatra,  kU^pd'-trd,  not  kU^pd'-trdy  nor  kt^ 

O-pde-rd. 
clique,  kUk^  not  kWc. 
Clive,  kliv. 
cocaine,  klZ-kd-ln, 
Cocytus,  kb-ai'-tHa, 
codeine,  kb-di'-ln. 

cosnomen,  kd^-nt/'inhi,  not  kd^-nb-vnitn. 
Omoes,  ki-M^t  not  k6-h6bz^, 
coiffure,  ktod-fur', 

I  colander,  kUl'-dn-dSr,  not  kdV-dn-dir. 
Colchester,  kdV-chia-Ur,  not  kdV'Chia4ir. 
cold-chisel,  kOld'-chlz-U, 
Coleridge,  kol'-fij, 
Ojlorado,  kdUd-rd'-dO. 
oolosseum,  kdl-da-a^'Um, 
oolunm,  kdV-Hnif  not  kdl'-ydm, 
comeliness,  kHm'-tV-rUaf  not  k(hn'4V-nia, 
comely,  kHm'-U,  not  kSm'-tl. 
commiserate,  k6m-mlz^-^-di,  not  kdm-mla^-^r-dL 
commodious,  kHmrmi/'di'iia,  not  kOmr-na^'jUa, 
commune  (n),  k(hn'-miin, 
comparable,  kbrn'-pd-rd-H,  not  kdm-pdr'-d-bL 
complex,  kOm'-i^l^y  ^^^  kdmr-pUkaf. 
Concord  (New  - 
concrete  ( 
concrete 
condolence,  kdnrd(/'Una,  not  kUn'-db-IXna, 


:,  Kom-pieKat  not  Kom-pi^eKv, 
(New  Hampshire).  kOng^-kHrd. 
I  (n.  and  adj.),  kdn-krU. 
I  (vb.),  k&n-krStf. 
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confidant,  kdn-fld-Anf ,  not  kdn'-fld^nt. 

congenial,  kdn-jin'-y&l. 

congregate,  kdng^-^r^Qt. 

Congress,  kiing'-§r(^, 

connoisseur,  kOnrnSLSiir' , 

conquest,  kOn^-kwisty  not  kdn'-kio^t 

conscientious,  kdn-ahl-M-shiiSf     not    A;dn-«i-?n'- 

8hil8, 
conservatoire,  A^N-«5r-w3WtaJr'. 
considerable,  kdn-^ld'-^-d-blf  not  kOn-M'-rd-bl. 
consignee,  kUnrtHn-if, 
constable,  fcfin'-«<d-6/,  not  kdn'-atd-bl. 
Consuelo,  kdif-aU^-U/, 
consul,  khnf-8iU,  not  kown'siU, 
contemplative,    kOn-Umf-pUt'ttv,    not    kdn'-ttmr 

contretemps,  kdif-iriirtdii'. 

conversant,  kdn'-vir'adTUf  not  Ardn-vgr'-fitfrU. 

coquet,  kO-kit'. 

coral,  kdr'-dl,  not  k^-rdl, 

cordial,  kdr'-jdl  or  k&rdf-ydl, 

Cordova,  k&r'-dd-va, 

comet,  kdr'-n^f  not  kdr-nSf, 

corolla,  kd-rdl'-i. 

Corot,  kd-Ti/. 

corps  (military),  kOr;  pi.  kSrz. 

cort^e,  kdr-tdzh\ 

Cortez  (Fernando),  kdr'-t^. 

cosmetic,  kdz-mif-lkf  not  kda-mlUf-Xk. 

cote  (n.),  kdtj  not  fc5^ 

cotillion,  kd-tlV-yUn. 

coup^,  k6d~pd\ 

Courbet,  kddr-ba'. 

courteous,  kHrtf-S-Ua. 

cousin,  kiz'-n,  not  ktUf-ln. 

covetous,  kHiZ-^-Hs,  not  kUv'-i^ila. 

Coxsackie,  kdbk-sd'-kS, 

Cracow,  krd'-kO. 

craunch,  krdnch,  not  krdnch. 

creche,  krOsh, 

credence,  krif-dhis,  not  krM'-^hia. 

credulous,  hrM'-yiinliis,  not  kr^^'-dd-lHa. 

creek.  Argfc,  not  hik, 

Creignton,  krdf-tUn, 

crematory,  krhn'-d-td-H. 

Crimea,  kfim^-d,  not  krl-mif-d. 

Crito,  kri'-td. 

crouch,  krowch,  not  krddch, 

Cruikshank,  krdbk^-shdngk. 

cuisine,  kxv^zin^, 

culinary,  kuf-Un-d-fl,  not  kHV-ln^-fi,, 

cupboard,  kUb'-bSrd. 

cupola,  kn'-pO-ld,  not  ku'-pd-lO, 

curator,  kHrrH'-Ur, 

Cuyahoga,  kt-d-hd'-^d. 

cycle,  st'-W,  not  8W4, 

Czemy,  ch^-ne. 

daguerreotype,  dd-§^'0-tip,  not  dd-^^-^^tip. 

damage,  ddm'-dj,  not  ddm'-lj, 

Damrosch,  d&m'rdsh,  not  ddm'-rdah. 

Danish,  M-nlsh,  not  ddn'-Uh. 

Dardanelles,  ddr-dd-nHz' , 

Dartmouth,  ddrf-mUth,  not  ddrtf-moyjth, 

daub,  d^,  not  ddb, 

debutante,  da-bHrt&nf, 

decade,  d^k^-dd,  not  dS-kOd'. 

d^coUet^,  da-kdl-ta',  not  da-kdl'-td. 

deficit,  d^f'XS'U,  not  d^fW-lt. 

dei^,  (idn. 

dehrious,  d^-Rr'-l-ite,  not  rf«-^-rl-iX«. 


Delos,  da'-ttfe. 

Delsarte,  dU-adre,  not  dU'-sdrt. 

depths,  depths,  not  d^. 

desideratum,  dS-Mr^-d'-tUnif    not    d^-tHd-if'^' 

tarn, 
Des  Moines,  d^-moin', 
despicable,  d^-plh^-bl,  not  dispik'-d-bl, 
destine,  dis'-dn. 

different,  dtMir-^h^,  not  dlF-r^hU, 
digitalis,  dlj-Ua'-lU,  not  dlj-Ud'-Rs. 
diploma,  dt-pUZ-mdy  not  dl-pLd'-md. 
direct,  (il-rg«',  not  di-r2fcf . 
discourse,  dis-kdrs'f  not  dls'-A^drs. 
disease,  dfe-fe',  not  dis-^, 
disputant,  dW'piirt&nt,  not  <fl«-ptt'-(dni. 
district,  dls'-WW,  not  de'-strikt, 
diver^,  cRv-«r;',  not  d%-v9rj'. 
domam,  dd-mfln',  not  dd^-mdn. 
donkey,  ddncf-H,  not  dang'-kl, 
Doric,  (Wr'-dk,  not  dd'-rlA;. 
Doris,  di/'fU. 
douche,  d(jd8^. 
drawers,  drd'-irz,  not  dr^«. 
drought,  drotrt. 
drowned,  drownd. 
Duncan,  dUng^-kdn,  not  di2n'-A::dn. 
Duquesne,  du-kdn', 
B^mes  (Emma),  drm,  not  erm. 
eau  de  cologne,  d  dH  kd-ldn\ 
Ecuador,  tk-wd-ddr'. 
eczema,  ^-25«-md,  not  ih-zB^-md. 
Edam,  d-ddm',  not  g'-ddm. 
Eden,  g^n,  not  if-din. 
Edinburgh,  M'-Xn-bdr-d,  not  M'-ln^Hrg. 
Eiffel  (Tower),  gf-Zi^. 
eleven,  9-Vh/-n,  not  i?i/-n. 
Elgin,  «'-ain,  not  U'-fln. 
^te,  a-i«r. 

elongate,  S-ldng'-gdl,  not  94dn'-§dt, 
fenile,  a-?n«i'. 

enchant,  g/i-cMn^,  not  gn-cW^Tif . 
encore,  dng-kOr^. 
engine,  hi'-jin,  not  «n'-;i». 
enquiry,  hi-kxii'-ri,  not  «n'-fcirlr-l. 
erasure,  e-rd'-zhur,  not  ^rfi'-s^ur. 
Erebus.  2r'-«-6ite. 

erysipelas,  gr-l-8?p'-^W«,  not  lr-l-«ip-'^4a«. 
etiquette,  itf-l-kH, 
Eustachian,  yH^td'-H-dn, 
exaggeration,  ^z-dj-^-d'-sMn, 
examine,  ^2-dm'-ln,  not  g/cs-flm'-ln. 
example,  ^Zrdm'-pl, 
exist,  «^z-l«^,  not  ?^-l«<. 
exit,  gAa'-W,  not  ^«'-tt. 
exogenous,  ^cs-dj^-^nHa. 
expedient,  ika-pif-dirhU,  not  ^ks-p^-jhU. 
expiratory,  2fc«-plr'-<i-W-rl. 
exquisite,  iks'-kuflz-U,  not  gAw-fctrle'-W. 
extant,  «Jbs'-MrU,  not  ^cs-tAnif. 
ex-tempore,  ?Aw-»m'-pd-r«,  not  fka-Um'-pdr. 
Eyre  (Jane),  dr,  not  fr. 
factory,  fdh'-td-ri,  not  /dA'4rl. 
falcon,  /6'-Aw. 
Falkland,  [bW-lAnd. 
Faneuil  (IWl),  /«n'-«. 
faucet.  /d'-«a,  not  /««'-». 
Fauntleroy,  fdrW-U-raiy  not  fdrOf-l^roL 
Faure,  /5r. 

February,  /aZ-ru-d-H,  not  /gy-yfi-a-rl. 
fecund,  fik^-dnd,  not  fif-kdnd. 
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Federalist,  fhi'-Jtr-Hl-Ut,  not  fkl'-rdl-Ut. 

feUow,  /«'-&,  not  fH'-lU, 

feminine,  fhn'-Xn-Xnj  not  fhnf-Xn-in. 

fete,  fit. 

fiani^,  /d-dN-<a'. 

fianc^,  fi-dti-sA'. 

fibril,  /I'-M/,  not  /ttZ-rtl. 

finance,  /In-dn*',  not  fV-ndns, 

finances,  /tn-4jw'-&,  not  /i'-ndfw-fa. 

financial,  fln-dn'-shiUy  not  fi-ndn'-shdl, 

financier,  fln-dn-sir' ,  not  pf-n&nsir, 

florid,  /tor'-W,  not  ^-rW. 

florin,  fier'-ln,  not  fU/-rin. 

forbade,  fdr-bdd\  not  fdr-bOd', 

forest,  /tJr'-fei,  not  /dr^-fi«^ 

forum,  fS^-rUm,  not  fdr'-Um, 

fragUe.  /rd;'-l/,  not  ^d/'-Ii. 

franchisement,  frdn'-cmz-nihU, 

friends,  frindZf  not  /r?nz. 

friendship,  frind'-ahXpf  not  frhi'-ahXp, 

Froebel,  /ro'-tW. 

frontier,  fr&n'-Ur,  not  fr&n'-Ur. 

Froude,  /rood. 

fud,  /u'-^,  not  /fi'-fi/. 

fungi,  fUn'-jif  not  fUng'-^l. 

furniture,  Mr'-nXl-yur. 

nDery,  gd/f-^A,  not  ^d/'-rl. 

Gal  way,  §61' -wA,  not  QdV-wd. 

gamut,  QAm'-Ht,  not  §df-miit. 

gangrene,  gdng'-gren,  not  §dn'-§rin. 

garden,  ^r-«dN'. 

garrulouB,  ^dr'-rdS-Zite. 

gaietteer,  gdz-H-^^  not  QdrM-tr. 

fsenerally,  ftn'-^r-dl-X,  not  jM-ril-X. 

Gennesaret  (Lake),  Qlhi-nis'-d-rH. 

Goioa,  jhi'-d-dj  not  j^ni/-d. 

gentlemen,  jitn'-U-mtn,  not  i'tn'-U-^mHn, 

eenuine,  fhi'-yHrXn,  not  ;>n'-yii-fn. 

Geoffrey,  fif-ri. 

gerund,  jhr^-Und,  not  j^-rUnd, 

get,  ^,  never  ^. 

ghastly,  ^dsf-ft,  not  ^««f-tt. 

gist,  /Itt,  not  ^^ 

dadiolufi,  gld-dV-d-lns, 

Gladstone,  glSd'stiin,  not  Qldd'stOn. 

Glascow,  Ql&s'-Qd,  not  glds'-kd. 

giottis,  ^toi'-l*,  not  ^to'-fts. 

giyoerine,  gRtf-ir-Xn,  not  §lU'-ir-in, 

cJei«,  nis. 

Goethe  von,  /5n  ^d'-t^. 

Goliath,  §&-W-m,  not  ^^-ll'-a. 

gondola,  §^'-dd-id,  not  §6n-dd''ld. 

mDe,§6n. 

Gotham,  §&-tMm, 

Gounod,  §6fy-nif, 

government,  ^r'-^m-miJn^,  not  ^Hxf-^r-wltni, 

granddaughter,  Mnd'-d^-Vtr,  not  grdn'-dd^er. 

grandson,  grdnd'-aiin,  not  ^dn'-siln. 

grasp,  grdsp,  not  ^dsp. 

S-atis,  ^eK-fis,  not  grdf-Xs. 
reenwich  (Eng.),  grin'-Xj. 
Greenwich  (U.  8.),  §r^''Wlch, 
nimaoe,  dr{i?»-^,  not  §rlTnf'd8, 
Haiti,  M^^. 

handbook,  Mnd^-^d&A;,  not  A4n'-5d&i(;. 
Hawau,  M-utI'-^. 
Hawaiian,  hO-wi'ydn, 
hearth,  ^r<A,  not  ^2H^. 
Heidelberg,  hV-dH-bltTQ, 
height,  to,  not  to^. 


Heine  (Heinrich),  Aln'-rlK  Af'-n«. 

heinous,  M'-nfi«,  not  ^-nfis. 

helm,  A«/m,  not  kH'-Hm, 

Henlopen  (Cape),  h^tn-KZ-p^, 

heraldic,  lO-riU'-dik,  not  tOr^-dl-dlk, 

herring,  kir^ngf  not  A^-ln. 

Hiawatha,  ^l-i-ti?^-<W,  not  ^^-tixl'-«Aa. 

highwayman,  Ai'-ti^-mdn,  not  ^l-irfl'-mdn. 

Himalaya,  ^li?»-<!i'-M-yd. 

history,  ^fe'-W-rl,  not  hXs'-tri. 

Holyoke  (Mount),  hdl'-ydk,  not  fU/'U-dk, 

homestead,  hOm'-sUd,  not  hdm'-attd, 

honest,  M-Mj  not  dn'-fis^ 

honorable,  dn'-dr-d-bl,  not  Hn'-rdrhl, 

hoof,  A<J&/,  not  ^d&/. 

horrid,  Wr'-rld,  not  hdr'-rid. 

horseradish,  hdrs'-rdd-Xah,  not  h&n'-r^-Xah. 

hovel,  ^^-«/,  not  ^fit/-^/. 

hundred,  hUn'-drM,  not  hUn'-dird, 

hydraulics,  hl-drd^-llkSf  not  M-dr«/'-lfc«. 

hypocrisy,  Wp-dfc'-rls-l. 

ice-cream,  Ir-fcr^m,  not  l«-fcr2m'. 

idiosyncrasy,  Xd-l-d-aXng'-krd'SX, 

iflmoramus,  Xd-nd-rd'-mHSf  not  l^nd-rd'-mfl«. 

illustrate,  Xliits'-trOt,  not  W'-lfi«-<rfi<. 

impious,  Xmf-pl-iiSy  not  Im-pl'-fis. 

importune,  lm-p^-<Qn'. 

impotent,  Xtn'-pd-VM^  not  Xm-pfZ-iint, 

inaugurate,  Xn-ff-dHrriUy  not  In-d'-^r-a/. 

incomparable,  IJi-fc^Jm'-pd-rd-W,  not  Xn-kdm-pdr^ 

Indian,  Xnf-dl-dn  or  Xnd'-v&n, 

indisputable,  In-cfty-pfiWa-W,    not    Xn-dXa-pa'-td' 

bl. 
infamous,  Xn'-fd-mUs, 
Ingelow  (Jean),  jin  Xn'-jS-ld, 
innocent,  Xn'-nd-^hit,  not  Xn'-nO-sHrU, 
inquiry,  Xn^km'-H,  not  Xn'-ktvir-X. 
insatiable,  Xn-ad'shd-bl  or  Xn-ad'-shX-d-bl. 
instead,  Xiv-aUd'y  not  Xn-stXd^ 
interesting,  Xnf-Uir-^t-Xng,  not  Xn-Ur-istf-Xng, 
international,  Xn-4ir-nd8h''1ln-dl,    not   Xn-tSr-nd'- 

shUn-dl, 
inundate,  Xnr-Hn'-ddt,  not  Xn'-Hn-ddt. 
Iowa,  f'-^iwl,  not  i-^-wd. 
Iroquois,  Xr-d-kwoi', 
isinglass,  V-2Ang-§lds,  not  I'-i^n^Ua, 
Islip,  is'-ftp. 

Italian,  X-tdl'-ydn,  not  l-tdl'-ydn, 
italic,  l-W/'-lib,  not  f-ta/'-lib. 
ivory,  f'-vd-ri,  not  i'-vri. 
Jacob,  id'-kdb,  not  jd'-kHp. 
JekjrU  (Dr.),  ;V-fcl/,  not  ;^A:'-IZ. 
Jesuit,  jlzf'XfMtj  not  ftzh'-yvrXt, 
joist,  yoi«<,  not  ;ai«. 
Joliet  (U.  S.),  ;V-ft-«. 
jostling,  ids'-hng,  not  jdsf-tXng. 
judgment,  jaj'-nOrUy  not  jHf-mHrU. 
jugular,  jn'-^'Ur,  not  j^-yU-Vtr, 
lust  (adv.)i  yite^  never  /&^ 
kaleidoscope,  A^-^'-</^sA;dp. 
Kansas,  A:^n'-sds,  not  A:^n -zA«. 
Kennebec,  A;?n-«-62A/,  not  khn'-^bik, 
kept,  A:^,  not  A^. 
kettle,  ifca'-i,  not  W-l 
kiln,  ^,  not  kUn, 
kinetograph,  kt-nif'tO-ardL 
kitchen,  klcW-^t  not  hlck-n, 
laboratory.  IdlZ-d-rdrU^fl,  not  UUZ-rd-td-ri, 
laborer,  id'-htr-ity  not  Id'-brir, 
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Labrador,  lOb-rdrd&r',  not  UO/'td^dr, 

Lalla  Rookh,  Id'-id-rddk,  not  lO^ld-rdbk'. 

L' Allegro.  Id4df-§r0. 

lamentable,  lAm'-^M-d-bl,  not  lA-nOnt'-drbL 

Lancaster,  mnghf-d^-tUh't  not  ldn''kds-4ir. 

language,  lAna-^wajy  not  Utng^-gtvlj, 

languor,  Idng'-^wir. 

laryngitis,  Idr-lnr-jV-tts,  not  lAr-lnrjif-tts, 

lar3mx,  Idr^-lnghs  or  Idf-ringks, 

Latin,  UW-^n, 

laudanum,  l^-dd-nUm, 

laugh,  to/. 

laundress,  tUn'-drU, 

lava,  to'-wi  or  Uk'-vd,  not  tot/-<l. 

learned  (adj.)>  Ur'-rM. 

learned  (part.)»  Umd, 

le^te,  ^-d/,  not  /^-^d/. 

Leicester,  tW-tir. 

Leigh  (Aurora),  (a,  not  to. 

length,  Ungthy  not  ZS?i^. 

leper,  Up'-9r, 

lettuce,  fe^-fe,  not  i«'-fis. 

library,  IV-bra-ri,  not  fi'-W. 

licorice,  /MZ-d-rls,  not  /lAr'-^rls^. 

lief,  te/,  not  liv. 

Ligny  (Battle  of),  Un-yi^. 

Lincoln,  Hng'-kUn,  not  An'-^fin. 

Lisst  (Franz),  frdnU  Hat. 

literature,  tUf-^r-d'tHr. 

lithographer,  Whrdf-rd-t^,  not  tUh'-d-^Hf-ir, 

Llewellyn,  toW»/Mn. 

long-lived,  U^-llvdy  not  Idng^-llvd. 

Lorelei,  to'-ra-«. 

Los  Angeles,  to^  Hn'-jU^. 

Lyceiun,  tt-sif-Um,  not  IV-sS-Um, 

mackerel,  mUkf-^r-Ut  not  mOk'-rU, 

Madrid,  mdd-rid'. 

magazine,  m&^'ttn'. 

magna  charta,  m&ff-nd,  kdr'-td, 

magnolia,  mAd-ni/'lUdf  not  mdO-nCl^-yiiL, 

Manopac  (Lake),  ma-W-pAk, 

mallow  (marsh),  mdl'-df  not  mil'-d, 

malpractice,  mOl-prdikf-tlSf  not  mdl'-prdk-tla. 

mamma,  mA'm&^  or  m&'-mA, 

mandamus,  m&n-d&'-miUt  not  mdrt-ctom'-d«. 

man|^,  mAn/,  not  mAnj, 

mama,  m&^-nVA,  not  mdn'-yd. 

maniacal,  md-nV-dk-M^  not  m/l'-nl-^-d/. 

mancDUvre,  Tml-mRy-vr. 

manufactory,  man-yii'fdkf'td-ri,  not  mAn-yU-fHk'' 

tU-H, 
Maracaybo,  m/l-rd-Art'-d^. 
Mardignts,  mar-iU'^'. 
Maria  Theresa,  md-ri'-d  ti-ri'-sd. 
Marie  Antoinette,  md-ri^  dii-twd-nif. 
maritime,  mdr'-U-lm. 

Marmora  (sea),  mdr''m6'rd,  not  mdr-mO'-rd, 
marquis,  mdr'-ktvU;  Fr.  pron.  mdr-ki', 
marseilles,  mdr-aOW, 
masculine,  rnds'-kO-Hn,  not  mda'-kii'lin, 
mask,  tndak,  not  md«A;. 
matron,  md*4rdn,  not  md^-rdn. 
mattress,  f?id^-r2«. 
mausoleum,  m^^-^-dm. 
mauve,  m^. 
measure,  mizh'-iir, 
mediaeval,  mi-dl-i^-vdl. 
memory,  rnhn'-d-rit  not  rnhn'-ri. 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  mtn'-M-^dn  hdr40i'-di. 
meningitis,  m«n-ln-/l'-fl«. 


Mephistopheles,  Mif-U^df-e^iz. 

meringue,  mi-rdruf. 

metric,  rnH'-rik,  not  m^'-MJk. 

Mignon,  min-ydif'. 

migraine,  nOr^rdn^ 

milch,  mUch,  not  mU^. 

minuet,  mln'-yii-«,  not  mln-yiWtf'. 

mischievous,  mfe'-c^Hte,  not  mU-chef-vHs. 

misconstrue,  rnXs-kdn'-atrH,  not  ml»-A:dn-«fru'. 

miserable,  vM-ir-d-U,  not  mU^-rd-W. 

Mis^rables  (Les),  to  nO-zd-rd'-bl. 

Missouri,  ml«-«<sy-rl,  not  mXz-zdS^'fi. 

mistletoe,  muf4-tdy  not  nM-UUi. 

mitten,  nCUf-Vtnf  not  mU'-n. 

modiste,  md-disf. 

monologue,  mdn'-iMQ,  not  md^-nO-ldg, 

monomania,    m^-d-mfi'-nW,    not    m^nS-mfl'- 

ni-a. 

Moscow,  wi^te'-fc5. 

musicale,  mv^zi-kdl\ 

mystery,  mls'-^^r-l,  not  mfe'-M. 

mythology,  mUhrdl'-d-jX  not  ml-<A«/'-^yi. 

nature,  n^-^r. 

natural,  ndf-yU-rdl, 

nausea,  n^-9M^  or  nO^-Mty  not  nd'-^e-d. 

necessarily,  n^s'-J^a-s^-U-l,  not  nH-H^lr'-MA, 

nte,  nd. 

n^lig^,  nd-dU-thd'. 

Neilson^  n^-sHn. 

nephritis,  nd-fri'-tts. 

nervine,  nir'-t^n.  not  nir'-vin, 

Neufchiltel,  n6^hd'4a\ 

neuralgia,  nH-rdl'-fl-dy  not  nU-rdl'-jd, 

New  Orleans,  nfl  ir'-U-drUy  not  nfi  &r4inx^, 

Niagara,  nl-dj'-d-rd,  not  rO-d^-drrd. 

nicety,  nf'-««-fl,  not  nls'-fl. 

Niger,  ni'-jBr. 

nom  de  plume,  nds  dU  plUm. 

nominative,  ndm^An-d-ttv,  not  ndrn'-nd-Hv, 

nonchalant,  n^N-sM4(XN'. 

nonpareil,  ndn-pd-rW,  not  ndn-pd-rll'. 

Northampton,  ndrthrdnvp'-tUny  not   ndrth-hdmj/- 

tan. 

Norwich  (Eng.),  ndr'-lj.       » 

Norwich  (U.  S.),  n^JK-trlc^  or  ndr^-ich, 

Notre  Dame,  nd-tr-ddmf. 

Nottingham,  ndf-I^^Hm. 

noxious,  ndh'-ahiis,  not  ndh'-ahl-ils, 

nuptial,  nUp'shdlf  not  nUp'-chdl. 

Nuyts  (Islands),  nite. 

oaths,  M^,  not  Gtha, 

obeisance,  6-W-9dns  or  d-bd'-sdns. 

obelisk,  d^Z-^-Osib,  not  dCZ-AsA;. 

Ober  Ajnmergau,  ^-Wr  drn'-mir-pow, 

obesity,  *4>8/-W-«,  not  *4>««'-W-l. 

Obi.  «?-W. 

objurgate,  db'jiir^-§di,  not  6l/'idr-§di. 

occult,  dik-A:«2<',  not  dib'-ibiUt. 

octave,  dA/-tov,  not  dk'-Hv, 

Odyssey,  W-ls-«,  not  d-dU^-i. 

office,  df-Zls. 

often,  ^f-n,  not  df-ttn. 

olden,  aW-n,  not  dld'-ht, 

oleander,  O-U^n'-dir,  not  i/-U-dn-d^. 

Ole  Bull,  ^42  MI. 

olfactory,  dirfdh'-td-ri,  not  dl-Jdh'-tri, 

Omaha,  e^-md-hd,  not  ^-md-Ad. 

orchid,  ^JK-ibW,  not  dr'-^kXd. 

ordeal,  dr'-diM,  not  dr-iW-dl. 

Orleans  (Maid  of),  dr'-U-dm. 
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oust,  owstf  not  ddst, 

overalls,  i/'V^'dU,  not  (y^v^-hdlz, 

Ovid,  ftZ-W,  not  d'-vW. 

Ojrer,  fZ-yir,  jaot  oi'-yBr, 

paiama,  pd-jd'-md, 

palatial,  pd-da'-^hdl,  not  pdlrdah'-dl, 

Palestine,  pdl'-is-tin,  not  pdl'-is-Un. 

udmistry,  p^'-ml«-M,  not  p(i'-mT«-irl. 

raoaxna,  pdn^-md'. 

panorama,    pdn-d-rd'-md  or  pdn-tf-rfi'-trki,   not 

papa,  pd-pd'  or  pd^-pd. 

papier-mach6,  ydp-yd'  md-sW, 

papyrus,  pd-pi -rite,  not  pdp^-lr-Hs, 

partwis,  pdr'-e-^Uf  not  pd-re-sls, 

paiiiament,  ndr^-Hm-irU. 

Parsifal,  pdr-slf-dl, 

participle,  pdr^'flr-slp4f  not  pdrf-slp-l. 

partner,  pdrt^-nSr,  not  pdrd-ritr, 

partridge,  pdr'-tflj,  not  pdif-fij, 

passd;  po-^a'. 

Pasteur,  pds-tor', 

patron,  pJi'-frfin,  not  pdif-rUn, 

pedagogue,  pid'-drgog, 

penchant,  pdN-shds'. 

perhaps,  pkr-hApt^,  not  prdps. 

peritonitis,  p«r-l-W-ni'-ft«,  not  p^r-l-td-nif-tts, 

perpetuity,  p«r-pWfi'-l-fl. 

Peraa,  pir^-shl-df  not  ph^-zhd. 

persist,  pjBr-aia*',  not  p2r-«t«/'. 

perspiration,    pir-«plr-d'-«Ailn,    not    pr««-plr-a'- 

petite,  pg-^t'. 

pharyngitis,  fdr-Xn-fi'-tU, 

phial,  /i'hW. 

Philemon,  fl-Uf-mdn, 

Philip,  /!/Mp,  not  /W'-ifp. 

Philipni,  fti-lj/'l,  not  /W'-lp-i. 

phosptonis,  {ds'-fdr-USf  not  fda-fiy'rUa, 

photographer,  fd-tdg'-rd-f^, 

photo^vure,  fd-tO-frd-vdr' . 

physiast,  fisf-U-Ut. 

pjano,  pM'-n5. 

picture,  pU^-tnr,  not  plkf-cMr, 

plafue,  p^,  not  p/^. 

^t,  p2a/. 

Plata,  Rio  de  la,  rr-d  dd  Id  pld'-td. 

Pleiades,  pW-yd-diz. 

pneumatics,  nurmdfAks. 

poem,  pfZ-tnty  not  pd'-fim. 

polhwig,  pdl'-^wl§,  not  p6l''i^wd§. 

polygamy,  p5-/l^-d-ml,  not  pd/'-l^-ml. 

PcHnpeii,  pimrpd'-ye,  not  pdm'-pg-f. 

Postbumus,  pdst'-^u-mife. 

potato,  pd-id'-td,  not  pd-td'-tH. 

precedence,  pr«-«g'-<ttn«,  not  pr^s'-W^ns. 

predicament,    prg-dtt'-d-»i«n<,    not    p&r-dtkf-d- 

mint, 
preferable,  vrif-Jtr-d-bl,  not  pr^fir'-dM. 
prelate,  pr^T-^U,  not  prif-ldi, 
preadent,  prg^^-WJiU,  not  i>r&'- Wfin*. 
pretence,  pristine',  not  pre-i^his, 
prettily,  jw«'-tt-«,  not  pr^f-lM. 
prima  donna,  prif^md  ctdn'-nd, 
program,  pri/--§rdm,  not  pr(/-grilin, 
propinquity,  pr^plng^-wtt-T. 
Pro^,  prd4a-2*fl'. 

Protestant,  prdtf-^ta-tdrU,  not  prdd'-^-tdnt. 
paakn,  «lm. 
Psalms  (Book  of),  sdmz,  not  sdmz. 


pseudonym,  iH'-dO-nlm. 
psychic,  fH'-klk, 
publicist,  piUZ-As-ls^ 
Puebla,  pM'4d, 
Pueblo,  pw&Z'ld. 

Pumpkin,  pUmp^-kin,  not  piin^-A;!n. 
ytlmfforas,  pWWt^-^-rd«,  not  pf-i/id^-^rd«. 
quarrel,  kwOr'-Uy  not  kwdr'-H, 
ouash,  kwdsh,  not  kxodsh, 
(^ueenstown,  kwinz^'tiinf  not  kwhitf-town, 
queue,  A;yii. 
(iuito,  A^-«. 

qui  vive,  A;«  v^t/,  not  tog  »ft/. 
quoit,  kwoU  or  A^. 
quorum,  ktod^-riiin,  not  kwdr'-Hm, 
raceme,  rd-s^m'. 
radish,  rdd'-lsh,  not  rW-ls^. 
Raleigh,  rd'-R. 

rancor,  rdng^-kir^  not  ran'-fcft". 
ransack,  rdn'sdk^  not  rdrn'-sdA;. 
R^camier,  rd-kd-mi-d^ 
recipe,  ris^-ip-S. 

reconnoiter,  rlk-dnroi'-UtTj  not  ri'k6nr(n'-ttr, 
referable,  r^f-^-d-hl,  not  r^l^-d-hL 
re^ia,  rh^d'-H-d, 
regime,  rd-zhemf. 

renaissance,  r^ndf-adna;    Fr.  pron.,  rfi-nd-«<XN«'. 
rendez-vous,  rht'-di'Vdd;    Fr.  pron.,  reXN'-da-inS). 
reparable,  rtp^-d-rdrhly  not  re-pdr^-d-bl, 
repertoire,  ritp-^-twdr;  Fr.  pron.,  rd-pdr-twdr'. 
reputable,  rri/-yw-M-W. 
requiem,  r5'-A:tol-^. 
research,  rS-s&rch',  not  ri'-sirch. 
resource,  ri-sGrs',  not  rif-aOrs, 
r^um4,  ra-«d6-ma';  Fr.  pron.,  rd-zu-md', 
reverend,  rhZ-ir-hidf  not  r?t/-2r-^n/. 
revocable,  rW-d-kd-hly  not  rB-vd^-kd-bl, 
rheumatism,  rUf-md'tXzmf  not  rd&m'-d-^ism. 
rinse,  rlns,  not  r^tna, 
robust,  rO-bHaf,  not  rd'-bHat, 
Rochefort,  rdah-fOr', 
Roentgen,  rdnf-§hi. 
roil,  roil,  not  ri/. 
roof,  rdoff  not  rd&/. 
Roosevelt,  rfis'-v&tt,  not  nRte'-r^tt. 
root,  r(ja^,  not  rdbt. 
rostrum,  rds'-trUm.  not  ra'-«<rfim. 
rutabaga,  rvrtdrbd'-gd, 
sachem,  ad'-ckhn,  not  s&chf-hn. 
sacrament,  sdkf-rdrmhU,  not  «a'-fcrd-m^. 
sacrilegious,  sdk-fU-e'-jils,  not  adk-fH-lf-Hs. 
sagacious,  sd-gd'shUSf  not  sd-^dsW-Hs, 
said,  S&2. 

salary,  sfl/'-d-rl,  not  sfl/'-rl. 
salmon,  sdrn'-Hn, 
salve  (ointment),  adv. 
sanguine,  adn^-guHn,  not  sdn'-^trln. 
San  Jos^,  sdn  fid-sd', 
San  Juan,  sdn  h6d-dn\ 

sarsaparilla,  adr-sd-pd-fU'-d,  not  sds-pd-rT/'-d. 
satin,  sdtf'ln^  not  «d^-n. 
Satsuma,  «d(-«da'-md. 
savage,  sdv^-dj,  not  sdt/-l;. 
says,  sS2,  not  sd2. 
scalene,  skd-len^  not  akd'-Un, 
scared,  sA^drd,  not  skdrt. 
Schley,  sWl. 

Schoharie,  skd-Mr'-l,  not  «A^Aa'-rl. 
s^nce,  se'-dns;  Fr.  pron.,  «fi-<!lNs'. 
seckel  (pear),  «2A/-i,  not  «i//-^ 
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secretary,  slk^-r^Ui-rif  not  ««A/-d-W-rl. 

Seine  (nver),  «fin. 

separable,  t^-d-rd-bl, 

sequin,  ai'-kwin,  not  s?A/-trln. 

sesame,  s^-d-me. 

several,  «ft/-*r-d/,  not  8lh/-rdl. 

Shenandoah  (Valley),    sh^hv-div-dd^-d,  not    ahht'- 

An-dd-d. 
shriek,  skrlk^  not  srek, 
signora,  8in'y&-T&. 
since,  «ln«,  not  atns. 
sin^ng,  filng^Ang,  not  «lng'-ln, 
Sistine  (Chapel),  siW-Vln  or  al^'-^^n. 
sleek,  sUk,  not  «A/r. 
slept,  sVtpi^  not  «^. 
snout,  «7u>t£^,  not  sruSbt, 
sofa,  «d'-/d,  not  «d'-/fi. 
soften,  8of'-n, 
solace,  «W'-a«,  not  siZ-Uis. 
solecism,  sdl'-i-sUm,  not  sO'-U-altm, 
sonata,  sd-nd'-td. 

soprano,  sd-prd^-nO,  not  sd-prdn'-d. 
souvenir,  sdd-tH-n^  or  sooiZ-ntr, 
species,  sp^-shez^  not  sia^-shV^, 
spirit,  8pir'-\t,  not  aplr-iU. 
spoon,  spcjdn,  not  spdfm. 
stead  s^,  not  stTd. 
steady,  ««d'-l,  not  sOd'-i. 
St.  Louis  (Missouri),  «an^  U^-ls  or  adn^  /(J5'-l. 
stoicism,  sW'-ts-Um,  not  stO'-lk-lzm, 
stomach,  stUm'-akf  not  siHm'Ack, 
suMe,  «ujfirf. 
suite,  swU,  not  «tW. 
sumach,  su'-mdk  or  shu'-rndk, 
supple,  sUp^-lf  not  soo^-pl. 
suppose,  aUp'pOz'f  not  «p52. 
surprise,  aUr-prlz'f  not  sUp-prU'. 
Suwanee  (River),  su-u?d'-ne. 
swept,  swipt',  not  «t(??p. 
syringe,  slr-Xnj,  not  slr-lni'. 
syrup,  «Tr'-iip. 
table-d'h6te,  td'-bUdOt. 
tallyho,  t&l'-ti'hd,  not  UU-lUhi/. 
Tannhftuser,  tdn'-hoi-zSr. 
taxidermist,  tdk^'Sl-d^rmrUU 
technique,  V^k-nikf, 
telegraphy,  U-Ug^-rd-fl, 
temperament,     thn'-p^-d-mhUy     not    Vhn'-prd- 

temperature,  Vtrnf-pSr-d-turf  not  Vtrn'-prd-tur. 

tenet,  Vbt'-H,  not  te^-riH, 

tepid,  <^'-T<i,  not  ^-pW. 

Terra  del  Fuego,  m'-rd  dU  fur^-§6, 

iHe  k  tete^  tdt-d-tdt', 

Thames  (nver  in  England),  thnz, 

theater,  ih^-d-Ur^  not  the-d'-tSr, 

Thoreau,  thd'-rd. 

three-legged,  thri'-Ugd,  not  thr^-Ug-M, 

thresh,  thrHh. 

Tolstoi,  tdV'Stoi, 

to-morrow,  tdb-mdr'-rd,  not  tdb-mdr'-ril. 

tonsilitis,  tdn-sXl-l'-tU,  not  tdn-sll-^-tls. 

tortious,  tdr^'Sh&s, 

tour,  t6dr, 

tout-ensemble,  tdot  dN-sdN'-6/. 

toward,  id'-trd,  not  t6w6rd', 

transmigrate,  trdna'-ml-^dt,  not  trdns-mV-grdt, 

traveler,  trdtZ-U-^,  not  trdv'-l&r, 

treacle,  tre'-kl,  not  ttW-L 

trichina,  tflh-V-nd. 


I  tricycle,  /ri'-«lA^,  not  M'-«l-W. 
I  trilobite,  tri'-U-ini,  not  tfUf-d-bU. 
I  trousseau,  tT6l/'8(/, 
Trovatore  II,  U  /rd-w-t^-rfi. 
turnip,  t^-nlpr  not  ttkr^-nUp, 
Tuskeegee,  tUs-ki'-gi. 

ultimatum,  fiZ-flm-4'-ffim,  not  ul-dnp-d'-tHm^ 
umbrella,  Hm^Wd,  not  Hmrbir-iV-d. 
uncivil,  fin-«lr'-tt,  not  fin-«lt/-fi/. 
unctuous,  Ungkf'yxirila, 
undersigned,  fin-<fer-«fnd',  not  Hn-dir-zlnd', 
uninterested,  Hn-Xn'-tlr-^iit-id. 
unlearned  (adj.)i  Hn-Ur'-nid,  not  Hn-Umd'. 
unlearned  (part.),  Hn-Umd^  not  Un-Ur^-rUd^ 
unprecedented,  Hn-pr^-i-dhU-M. 
untoward,  Hn-UZ-^d,  not  iin4d-wdrd\ 
Urquhart,  Hr'-kwiirt, 
used,  uzdf  not  t2«<. 
usually,  yu'-zha-dlA,  not  yvf-zh/U-X, 
usurp,  yH^zHrf/f  not  yu-«^ri)'. 
vagary,  vd-§d'-rif  not  i?a'-^a-rt. 
vagrant,  vd'-^dni,  not  vd^-rdnt, 
Valkyrie,  vdl-kH'-r^-d. 
vanquish,  vdng^'kuHah^  not  vdn'-kxeUh, 
vase,  vfl«  or  vdz, 

vaudeville,  vdd^-vll;  Fr.  pron.,  vdd-vH'. 
vehement,  ve'-M-nihU, 
veinous,  vd'-nHs,  not  ve'-nfi*. 
velvet,  vU'-vH,  not  vH^-vHt. 
venous,  t;5'-nfli,  not  vd^-ntis. 
version,  v^-shUny  not  v^-zhUn, 
vessel,  v&'-«^,  not  t?^'-/. 
veterinary,  v^i'-ft'-Tn-^i-rl,  not  v^f-rin-d-H. 
vice  versa,  t;?'-«e  rft^-«d,  not  t?is'-t??r-«d. 
victim,  vlk'-dniy  not  v^kf-tHm, 
Victor  Hugo,  vek-t6r^  u-gd'. 
Vienna,  vi-hi'-dy  not  rl-^'-d. 
vis-a-vis,  vez-d-ve^, 
vitriol,  vUf-rUM,  not  vtt'-rfi/. 
Vladivostock,  vld-di-vda-tdk' , 
volatile,  vdl'-d-tll,  not  vdV-d-tU,  nor  v6l'-d-tU. 
volume,  vdV-yum, 

voluntarily,  vd/'-fin^-rtt-l,  not  vdi-fin-Zd'-rW-l. 
was,  wdZf  not  tt^. 
water,  w^-iXr^  not  wdf-^. 
Wednesday,  rvhiy-ddf  not  trW-n^«-<fd. 
which,  htoHchj  not  trlc/i. 
whisk,  hxvlaky  not  u>l«A;. 
whole,  M/,  not  /i5/. 

whooping  (cough),  hddp'Angy  not  /wJ&p'-lny. 
widow,  iM'-dj  not  wiaf-U. 
Wilhelmina,  M-htl-mif-nd, 
window,  win' -do,  not  trln'-dfi. 
Windsor,  tdln'-zdr,  not  wlnd'-zdr. 
wistaria,  tpl«-W-rl-(l,  not  trl«-fc'-rl-<l. 
women,  tt?Tm'-?n,  not  v^m'An, 
wondering,  wHn'-dSr-Xng,  not  trfin'-<frfn^. 
Worcester  (Eng.),  todds'-tir. 
Worcester  (U.  S.),  wdds'-t^. 
Worcestershire,  wdds'-tSrshlr, 
wrath,  rdth,  not  rdth, 
wrestler,  r^s'-Uvy  not  riatf-Vtr, 
Xenophon,  zhi'-d-fdn, 
yacht,  ydt. 

yellow,  yeV'ldy  not  yl^V-lii, 
yew,  yu, 

yolk,  ydUc  or  ydk. 
Ypsilanti,  lp-«l/-an'-«. 
Zeus,  ru«,  not  z^-Hs. 
zodiacal,  zd^i'-dk-dly  not  zd'-di-dkM, 
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Histoiy  and  literature  are  kindred  sciences, 
both  are  the  written  story  of  life  which  has  been 
lived.  History  places  before  us  the  life  of  action, 
and  the  heroes  of  history  are  chiefly  pioneer 
statesmen,  soldiers,  merchants,  inventors,  leaders 
of  industry.  Literature  presents  the  iimer  life 
of  thought  and  emotion  and  ideals.  Its  pajges 
are  written  for  us  by  historians  and  novelists 
and  poets  and  philosophers.  Both  through 
deed  and  word,  history  and  literature  reveal  to 
us  tibe  Ufe  of  a  nation. 

But  the  life  of  a  nation  is  not  an  individual 
thing.  There  is  an  intercourse  of  nations,  as 
wdl  as  an  interdependence.  Literature,  as 
well  as  history,  reveals  the  influence  of  this 
universal  contact.  It  is  only  by  a  survey  of  all 
literatures  that  any  single  literature  can  be 
appreciated  or  understood.  The  following  tables 
and  discussions  present  such  a  survey. 

COMPARATIVE   VIEW  OF 

ANCIENT  ORIENTAL 

LITERATURES 

2000  B.  a  TO   1500  B.  C. 
^DTDIA.    EarlieBt  Vedlc  hymnB  in  Sanskrit.     These 
Vedie  hjmuB  were  probably  sung  or  repeated  for  a  thou- 
■udjpearB  before  they  were  committed  to  writing. 

PQiSIA.    Earliest  metrical  hymns. 

CHINA.  Development  of  ideo-phonetic  writing.  Odes. 
hymni,  laws,  historic  documents  preserved  by  miperial 
decree.     

HEBREW.  Age  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs. 
Book  of  Job. 

BABYLONIA  AXD  ASSYRIA.  Cuneiform  in- 
KnptioDS  on  stone  slabs,  and  on  brick  and  clay  tablets, 
ddumte  inscriptions  on  glass  and  metal.  Chaldean 
Mxount  of  the  deluge  compiled  about  2000  B.  C. 

GoUen  age  of  Babylonian  Uterature  and  rise  of  Assy- 
riao  literature. 

ARABIA.  War-loving  tribes  roving  over  the  table 
ands  of  Arabia  produced  an  oral  literature  of  pastorals, 
nide  loogB,  and  triumphal  odes. 

EGTFT.  Hierogls^hic  inscriptions  on  monuments 
*°^  papyri.  Hermetic  books  (treaties  on  alchemy, 
Bttfie,  etc.). 

Book  of  the  dead,  Pta-hoteph's  moral  treatise. 

1500  B.  C.  TO   IQOO  B.  C. 

OVDIA.  Collection  of  Vedic  hymns,  embodsdng 
^  tystem  of  philosophv*  The  Institutes  of  Manu, 
Kfolating  moral  and  social  life. 

PERSIA.  Age  of  Zoioaster.  Compilation  of  the 
Zend,  the  only  existing  monument  of  a  once  extensive 
literature. 

CHINA.  The  Five  Great  Classics  of  Antiquity,  the 
Bioet  important  of  these  is  the  Book  of  Changes. 

HEBREW.  The  Age  of  Moses  and  the  Pentateuch. 
Hebrew  anthems  and  elegies  and  wisdom  literature, 
eolmiiiating  in  the  psalms  of  David  and  proverbs  ot 
Solooioo. 

BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA.  Preservation  of 
raeords  in  royal  libraries. 

Inscriptions  elaboratly  wrought  on  stone  and  terra 
cotta.  Chief  cities  made  dei>ositorios  of  rosral  libraries. 
Babylonian  Uterature  rich  in  fiction,  astrology,  law, 
pammar.  history,  mathematics,  etc. 

ARABIA.  Inscriptions  on  walls,  tombs,  dikes,  and 
broQje  tableta. 

^  EGYPT.  Great  librar:^  founded.  Golden  Age  of 
Ramwia.  Literature  rich  in  epic  poetry,  odes,  ballads, 
hymzw.  romances,  fables,  history,  science,  etc 

1000  B.  a  TO  500  B.  C. 
INDIA.     Ancient    Vedic    translations    contained    in 
creat  epics  and  lyrics.     The  Ramayana  and  the  Maha- 


barntA  nrp  frail  ed  tb^  Ulad  and  Odyssey  of  the  SMiflkrit> 
Dmai^iz?,  xa}«A,  fabtes,  and  cpigrami  abound. 

PERSIA.  Freservation  and  enlarKunetil  oF  books 
of  34ureJ  litertLture-     CatupUbtiou  of  Uie  Z^od   Av^ta. 

CHINA.  Agp  of  Confucius.  A  period  of  grcsat  liter'- 
a^y  ii€tjvity,  GompilAtior]  of  thi?  fuicrnl  leajmlrig  al  the 
Chioefie  by  ConfuciiiA  und  tb.*;  introduction  of  hjgbef 
ethirji,!  idualfl. 

HECOKEVT.  SoogB  of  IfrmeDtatjon  and  prophetic 
bf*iika  of  the  period  of  tho  captivity.  The  idylJA  of 
lititli  und  lifithif. 

vlS^VKlA.  Decline  of  Bnby Ionia  and  reviviiul  of 
a  I  ts  aud  Ktrit'tieee  in  Aafryriu. 

AHABIA.  IncreaB^  of  learning  among  the  Arabs. 
I  I'^vcJopment  of  language  and  litet^tiire,  TUrtie  poeii, 
Aijralkeia„  I'hanLfn,  ami  AnULr. 

EfpYPT.  Age  of  dtrline.  i^implificH]  form  of 
ivauciifct  uittodiice<J. 

LITERATURE  OF  INDIA 

The  literature  of  India  is  vast  beyoDd  all  com- 
prehension. The  library  of  one  of  the  kings  ia 
said  to  have  contained  so  many  books  that  a 
hundred  Brahmans  were  employed  in  taking 
care  of  it,  and  a  thousand  dromedaries  were 
required  to  convey  it  from  place  to  place. 
Literary  activity  in  India  is  as  great  to-dfay  as 
in  the  past,  and  vast  stores  of  learning  are  ac- 
cumulated there. 

The  most  ancient  of  Hindu  literatures  is  the 
Sanskrit,  a  branch  of  the  Indo-European  group 
of  languages,  which  includes  the  Persian,  Ureek, 
Latin,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  and  Scandi- 
navian. The  Sanskrit  is  6upi>osed  to  bear  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  primitive  language, 
from  which  all  this  group  of  lansua^es  sprung. 
It  is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahmans,  and 
although  classed  to-da^  among  the  dead  lan- 
gua^s,  it  is  kept  alive  in  the  conversation  and 
writmgs  of  the  priestly  caste.  It  has  furnished 
a  rich  storehouse  for  European  scholars. 

Sanskrit  appears  in  its  most  ancient  form  in 
the  Vedas,  which  date,  at  least,  one  thousand 
years  before  Christ,  and  these  Vedic  hynms 
were  probably  sung  and  recited  many  hundred 
years  before  they  were  committed  to  writing. 
The  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  divides  into 
two  periods,  the  Vedic  and  the  classic.  These 
periods  partly  overlap  each  other,  but  the  later 
Vedic  works  are  distinguished  by  the  subjects 
with  which  they  deal  and  their  archaic  style. 

The  word  Veda  means  "knowledge,"  books 
of  knowledge.  These  sacred  books  of  the  Brah- 
mans are  divided  into  four  classes:  (1)  Rig- 
Veda,  or  lore  of  praise  (hjrmns);  (2)  Sama- 
Veda,  or  lore  of  tunes  (chants);  (3)  Yajur- 
Veda,  lore  of  prayer  (sacrificial  rites);  and  (4) 
Atharva-Veda,  devotional  services  (incanta- 
tions), to  be  used  in  sacrifices  and  other  religious 
offices.  The  last  three  Vedas  are  medley  ex- 
tracts from  the  Rie-Veda.  Each  Veda  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  consisting  of  prayers, 
and  the  second  of  commandments.  Six  branches 
of  Vedic  science  are  included  under  the  terms 
Vedanca,  namely:  phonetics,  music,  grammar, 
etymology,  astronomy,  ceremonials.  These 
books  also  contain  legends   and   philosophical 
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and  scientific  discussions,  as  well  as  religious 
teachings,  for  the  Sanskrit  literature  belongs 
to  an  unaginative  and  creative,  as  well  as  a 
serious  and  thoughtful,  people. 

An  ancient  Hindu  work  of  great  importance, 
is  the  Code  of  Manu,  dating,  at  least,  one  thou- 
sand years  before  the  Chnstian  era.  The  in- 
stitutes of  Manu  regulated  the  moral  and  social 
life  of  the  people,  and  prescribed  punishments. 
Purity  of  life  was  strictly  enjoined.  Two  inter- 
esting epic  poems  belong  to  the  classic  period, 
the  Mahabharata,  a  semi-historical  poem,  treat- 
ing of  ancient  rivalries  and  wars,  and  the  Rama- 
yana,  a  religious  poem,  describing  the  incarna- 
tion of  Vishnu. 

The  later  Sanskrit,  dating  about  one  hundred 
before  Christ,  is  varied  in  its  theme,  but  lacks 
the  dignity  of  thought,  which  characterizes  the 
early  Sanskrit. 

Many  speculative  philosophies  have  had  their 
birth  in  India,  some  of  them  in  strict  opposition 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Vedas.  Five  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  a  newer  and  purer 
religion  was  taught  by  a  monk  of  roval  birth. 
He  was  afterwards  Known  as  Bucfdha,  the 
Enlightened  One.  He  taught  his  people  to  live 
in  charity,  one  with  another,  to  practice  truth 
and  morality,  to  overthrow  caste,  and  to  abolish 
Brahman  sacrifices.  The  sacred  books  of 
Buddha  are  called  the  Tripitka,  one  of  them  is 
metaphysical,  one  disciplinary,  and  one  contains 
the  aiscourses  of  Bucfdha.  They  are  written 
in  a  dialect  of  the  later  Sanskrit,  and  are  very 
voluminous,  containing  more  than  five  times 
as  much  matter  as  in  both  the  New  and  Old 
Testament.  The  followers  of  Buddha  are  said 
to  number  over  three  hundred  millions.  Bud- 
dhism is  not  only  one  of  the  ffreat  religions  of 
India,  but  it  has  millions  of  foUowers  in  Thibet, 
China,  Japan,  Corea,  and  all*  the  countries  of 
the  far  East.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ac- 
knowledge the  full  indebtedness  of  Western 
literatures  to  the  literary  thought  of  India. 
We  have  borrowed  from  every  department, 
but  nowhere  have  we  found  richer  treasures 
than  in  romance  and  fairy  tale.  Stories  written 
in  far-away  India  have  been  the  delight  of  our 
story-tellers,  and  many  of  the  fairy  tSes  of  our 
nurseries  were  first  written  for  the  joy  of  some 
Hindu  child.  India  is  rich  in  literary  treasures, 
and  we  are  richer  because  we  have  borrowed 
from  these  treasures. 

PERSIAN  LITERATURE 

The  earliest  language  of  Persia  is  the  Zend, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  Sanskrit.  The 
Vedic  Aryans  and  the  Zend-speaking  Aryans 
originally  belonged  to  one  community,  and 
spoke  one  lan^age.  Both  language  and  litera- 
ture reveal  this  unity  of  ori^.  We  find  simi- 
larities in  their  cuneiform  mscriptions.  Like 
the  Sanskrit  of  India,  the  earliest  literature  of 
Persia  is  preserved  for  us  in  the  sacred  writings. 
These  are  known  as  the  Zend-Avesta,  Living 
Word. 

The  Avesta  is  among  the  most  important  of 
the  sacred  writinjgs  found  in  the  whole  range  of 
Indo-European  hteratures.  These  writings  are 
attributed  bv  the  Persians  to  Zoroaster,  who 
lived  probably  twelve  or  fifteen  centuries  before 


the  Christian  era.  Little  is  known  of  Zoroaster, 
but  it  is  said  that  like  Buddha  he  was  the  great 
teacher  who  reformed  the  re%ious  system  of 
his  country.  The  Parsees,  or  Fire- Worshippers 
of  India  and  Persia  are  to-day  the  followers  of 
Zoroaster. 

The  Avesta,  though  attributed  to  Zoroaster, 
is  not  the  work  of  a  single  man,  but,  like  the 
Vedas,  is  made  up  from  fra^ents,  which  had 
been  repeated  orally,  and  thus  brought  down 
through  generations.  It  is  a  collection  of  pro- 
fessed revelations,  instructions  concerning  ways 
of  living,  prayers  and  confessions  made  to  some 
Supreme  Beinff  and  to  inferior  gods,  simple 
hymns,  some  of  which  are  grand,  both  in  word 
and  thought.  The  Avesta  recognizes  One 
Supreme  Being,  and  exhorts  to  a  pure  way  of 
Uvin^.  "  Forsake  the  wrong,"  says  Zoroaster, 
*'and  choose  one  of  the  two  spirits,  Good  or 
Base ;  you  cannot  serve  both." 

Besides  the  Zend-Avesta,  there  are  two  other 
sacred  books,  one  a  book  of  prayers  and  hymns, 
and  the  other  prayers  to  the  Genii  of  the  days. 
The  religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed  for  many 
years  in  Persia.  The  Greeks  adopted  some  of 
the  ideas  into  their  philosophy,  and  through 
them  its  influence  was  extencled  over  Europe. 

When  the  Greeks  under  Alexander  (331  B.  C.) 
conquered  Persia  and  burned  the  capital  at 
Persepolis,  they  destroyed  many  inscriptions 
and  valuable  records  in  the  great  library,  which 
had  been  collected  by  the  Persian  kings.  After 
the  Greek  conquest,  the  Persian  language  was 
forced  to  give  place  to  the  language  of  tl^ir 
conquerors,  first  the  Greek,  and  then  the  Arabic 
speech  of  the  Mohammedans. 

In  the  Ninth  Century,  A.  D.,  native  dynasties 
were  restored,  and  from  this  time  dates  modem 
Persian  literature,  which  flourished  for  nine 
centuries.  But  the  literature  of  modem  Persia 
is  very  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Empire. 
Greek  thought,  together  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  .A^bia  and  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
had  transformed  the  life  and  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  we  find  an  entirely  different  literature  in 
this  later  period.  Satires,  love  ditties,  songs, 
and  reUgious  hyinns  appeared,  and  many  names 
are  found  of  minstrels  who  belonged  to  the 
Tenth  Century.  The  first  Persian  poet  who 
impressed  his  stamp  upon  every  form  of  poetry 
was  Rudagi  About  1000  A.  D.,  Prince  Kabus 
is  quoted  as  the  author  of  the  "Perfection  of 
Rhetoric"  and  also  of  poems.  A  generation 
later  Ansari  wrote  much  verse  in  honor  of  the  king. 

To  these  same  centuries  belong  Dakaki  and 
Firduasi,  court  poets;  Tabari,  court  historian; 
Dadi,  the  ^reat  moral  teacher;  Hafiz,  the  writer 
of  love  lyncs  and  pleasure  songs;  Omar  Khay- 
yam, so  well  known  from  the  excellent  trans- 
lations of  his  quatrains  into  English. 

CHINESE  UTERATURE 

The  literature  of  China  leads  us  back  to  the 
remotest  past  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  of 
writings.  The  prose  writings  of  the  Chinese 
philosophers,  plam,  grave,  and  concise  render- 
ings of  moral  maxims,  ana  the  primeval  poetry, 
including  the  oldest  temperance  ode  m  the 
world,  were  preserved  in  the  Sacred  Books, 
edited  by  Confucius. 
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The  first  published  book  on  record  in  China  is 
the  "Book  of  Changs  "  dating  originally  about 
1150  B.  C.  Little  is  known  of  this  mysterious 
book,  but  it  was  evidently  a  treatise  on  philos- 
ophy, and  centuries  later  it  became  the  founda- 
tion for  a  book  of  divination.  The  "Book  of 
History"  is  a  compilation  made  by  Confucius 
from  old  manuscripts,  records  of  years  between 
2400  B.  C.  and  700  B.  C.  The  "  Book  of  Rites," 
the  real  ^ide  of  Chinese  life,  was  also  compiled  j 
from  ancient  sources  and  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  a  duke  living  sometime  between  1200  B.  C. 
and  1100  B.  C.  This  "Book  of  Rites"  is  still 
the  ceremonial  which  is  the  soul  of  the  Chinese. 
These  are  the  most  important  of  the  books 
known  as  the  "  Five  Classics."  Following  these 
are  the  "Four  Books,"  all  by  followers  and 
pupils  of  Confucius.  Together  they  form  a 
body  of  records  or  annals,  written  in  brief  para- 
graphs with  no  literary  form,  simple  statements 
of  fact  or  doctrine.  They  mi^ht  be  considered 
mere  curiosities  of  literature,  out  for  their  un- 
bounded influence  over  a  great  nation.  This 
influence  is  easily  understood  upon  closer  ac- 
quaintance for  the  recorded  sayings,  or  conver- 
sations, contain  the  essence  of  wisdom,  and  the 
educated  classes  committed  to  memory  pages 
from  the  Classical  Books,  while  the  wise  maxims 
became  as  familiar  to  the  people  as  nursery 
soap.  The  aim  of  all  these  writings  was  to 
buiki  lofty  principles  of  thought  and  action 
which  should  govern  men  in  every  relation  of 
life.  "The  Great  Learning,"  based  upon  the 
older  teachings,  shows  political  knowledge  and 
judgment  in  its  suggestions.  These  great  books 
diluted  the  people  with  such  words  as: 

"The  ancients  wishing  to  order  the  empire, 
first  ordered  well  their  own  states.  Wishing  to 
order  well  their  states,  they  first  regulated  their 
families.  Wishing  to  regulate  their  families, 
tbey  first  cultivated  their  persons.  Wishing  to 
cultivate  their  persons,  they  first  rectified  the 
heart." 

"What  a  man  dislikes  in  his  superiors,  let 
him  not  display  in  the  treatment  of  his  inferiors." 

"Learn  the  past,  and  you  will  know  the 
hiture." 

Commentaries  by  the  thousands  have  been 
written  on  these  books,  and  form  a  great  body 
in  Chinese  libraries. 

Mericius  (317  B.  C),  the  last  and  greatest 
apostle  of  Confucius,  has  been  called  the  Plato 
ot  his  nation.  He  was  the  first  to  maintain 
the  goodness  of  human  nature  unmolded  by 
education.  The  snirit  inherent  in  the  Chinese 
daasics  was,  "Walk  in  the  trodden  paths"  and 
seek  wisdom  from  ancient  teachings.  Mericius 
threw  his  influence  into  society  about  him,  in- 
sisted upon  changes  in  his  degenerate  age  and 
used  humor  and  satire  to  sharpen  his  discussions. 

Printing  was  invented  in  China  about  600 
A.  D.,  and  was  then  chiefly  used  in  publication 
of  chronicles  of  information  or  histoi^.  Each 
dynAstj  has  its  ofilcial  chronicle,  making  a  his- 
tory of  the  nation  from  the  Third  Cntury  B.  C. 
to  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

The  system  of  Chinese  education  has  tended 
to  compress  the  minds  of  the  students  into  a 
narrowness  of  thought,  but  this  helped  obser- 
vatkm  of  detail  and  may  account  for  the  value 


of  their  topographical  works,  which  are  scarcely 
equaled  in  any  other  literature.  Historical 
and  literary  encyclopedias  are  well  arranged 
and  have  been  closely  studied  by  European 
authors,  who  speak  highly  in  their  praise. 

The  first  great  thoughts  of  this  seemingly 
prosaic  and '  practical  people  were  put  in  the 
form  of  poetry,  and  their  songs  and  ballads  date 
back  beyond  any  knowledge  of  authors.  In  the 
time  of  Confucius  (550-478  B.  C.)  there  was 
an  official  collection  of  some  3,0(X)  songs,  which 
he  arranged  and  from  which  he  made  his  Book 
of  Odes.  The  subjects  of  these  odes  are  from 
the  everyday  life  and  simple  ways  of  antiquity. 
They  are  written  in  rhyme  and  give  most  pleasing 
pictures  with  delicate  touches.  Epic  poetry, 
so  conspicuous  in  India,  is  wholly  lacking  m 
China,  the  historical  romance  taking  its  place. 
Dramas  abound,  but  in  very  primitive  form, 
while  didactic  poems  are  common,  official  docu- 
ments bein^  sometimes  issued  in  this  form. 

In  China  is  found  the  philosophy  of  Confucius, 
prominently  ethical;  the  philosophy  of  Tao, 
almost  purely  material;  and  the  philosophy 
of  Buddha,  preeminently  metaphysical.  These 
seem  to  holci  a  joint  power  over  the  people  and 
effects  of  this  mixture  can  be  traced  in  their 
literature.  Many  discussions  in  moral  philoso- 
phy are  popular  among  Chinese  scholars,  but 
they  have,  also,  romances  of  all  kinds,  light 
poetnr  and  works  on  history,  geography,  and 
travel.  The  Chinese  are  a  reading  people. 
Translations  are  bringing  books  out  from  their 
hoard  of  treasures,  hel^d  by  a  well-executed 
dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language. 

The  countries  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and  Thibet 
are  related  to  China  by  having  the  same  mono- 
syllabic language.  To  each  of  these  nations  be- 
longs, also,  a  valuable  literature,  reaching  back 
to  antiquity. 

HEBREW  UTERATUBE 

Hebrew,  literature  stands  first  among  the 
literatures  of  anti(juity.  A  universal  significance 
has  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  remarkable 
influence  it  has  had  in  forming  the  thought  of 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  nations.  From  it 
we  get  our  Bible,  which  gives  us  our  revelation 
of  God  and  our  fundamental  ideas  of  worship. 
Hebrew  literature  reaches  back  to  remote  an- 
tiquity. It  is  the  story  of  a  people  who  believed 
themselves  selected  by  God  to  be  the  conserva- 
tors of  His  revelation.  It  is  the  marvelous  story 
of  a  race,  which  for  thousands  of  years  endured 
captivity,  dispersion,  wars,  and  persecution  of 
every  kind,  and  yet  preserved  its  nationality, 
its  pecuHarities  of  worship,  its  laws  and  language, 
traditions  and  literature.  In  its  deep  religious 
spirit,  in  credibility,  and  in  the  vigor  of  its 
poetry,  it  far  surpasses  the  literature  of  any 
other  nation  of  antiquity.  It  constitutes  a 
remarkable  monument  of  the  early  history 
and  spiritual  development  of  the  human  race. 
Hebrew  law  has  been  studied  and  imitated  by 
lawmakers  of  every  nation  and,  like  their  litera- 
ture, is  unsurpassed  in  originality  and  vigor  of 
expression. 

Only  a  smaU  part  of  the  great  mass  of  Hebrew 
writing  has  come  down  to  us.  Of  this,  the 
most  important  is  that  contained  in  the  Hebrew 
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of  a  prophet  Mohammed  or  Mohamet.  The 
doctrine  taught  by  Mohammed  is  called  "  Islam  *' 
or  "Mohammedanism.''  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  contained  in  two  articles  of  belief: 
^' There  is  no  God  but  God;  and  Mohamet  is 
God's  apostle."  The  Koran  is  the  name  of  the 
volume  containing  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  Mohammed,  in  which  his  followers  place  im- 
plicit confidence.  The  aim  of  the  Koran,  as 
stated,  is  to  bring  all  to  the  obedience  of  Mo- 
hammed as  the  prophet  and  ambassador  of  God, 
who  was  to  estaolish  the  true  religion  on  earth. 
With  sword  and  pen  Mohammed's  disciples  went 
out  to  their  task  of  conauering  the  world.  The 
story  of  their  wars  has  been  written  in  history, 
but  their  intellectual  conquests  were  as  great. 
In  every  department  of  thought  there  was  new 
life,  and  for  centuries  Arabian  scholars  became 
the  teachers.  They  expoimded  the  Koran  and 
their  schools  became  the  centers  of  learning, 
where  science  and  literature  were  encouraged. 

The  Seventh  and  Eighth  Centuries,  during  the 
reigna  of  Haroun  Al-Raschid  and  Al-Mamur, 
are  coimted  as  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  letters. 
Diuing  these  centuries  universities  were  estab- 
lished at  Bagdad,  Bokhara,  Bussora.  and  a  little 
later  in  Spam  and  Italy.  Great  libraries  were 
also  established.  These  universities  contributed 
greatly  to  the  spread  of  knowledge.  They  en- 
couraged the  literature  of  geography  and  travel, 
and  developed  a  clear,  direct,  and  concise  style 
of  writing  history.  They  encouraged  arts  and 
sciences,  and  in  medicine,  astronomy,  geometry, 
arithmetic,  Arabic  scholars  became  the  teachers 
of  the  world.  Durinc  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
Centuries,  sometimes  known  as  the  "dark  aees" 
of  European  learnings  the  University  of  Cordova 
became  a  refuge  for  scholars. 

The  influence  of  Arabian  literature  on  modem 
thought  is  very  great,  we  cannot  estimate  it. 
The  study  of  Arabic  is  engaging  the  attention 
of  scholars,  not  only  for  its  historic  value  but 
for  its  literary  worth. 

EGYPTIAN  LITERATURE 

The  literary  remains  of  ancient  Egypt  relate 
chiefly  to  its  history  or  its  religion.  Such  re- 
mains consist  of  papyrus  manuscripts,  sculp- 
tures, inscriptions  and  tablets  found  in  the 
tombs,  temples,  and  in  the  ruins.    The  earliest 


characters  used  in  writing  are  the  hierc^yphic 
inscriptions.  The  earUest  of  these  date  as  far 
back  as  twenty-five  centuries  B.  C,  and  the 
latest  as  recent  as  250  A.  D.  Two  other  simpler 
forms  of  writing,  the  hieratic  and  the  demotic, 
succeeded  the  nieroglyphic.  The  difficulty  of 
reading  those  ancient  symbols  made  it  imp>06sible 
for  m^em  scholars  to  study  the  literature  of 
ancient  Egypt,  but  the  discovery  of  the  Rosetta 
stone  in  1799,  furnished  a  key  for  the  unlocking 
of  these  treasures. 

Many  inscriptions  have  been  deciphered  by 
aid  of  the  Rosetta  stone,  but  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  they  have  disappointed  expec- 
tations. The  variations  are  meager  and  broken, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  there  is  very 
little  beauty  of  language  or  color  to  the  imagina- 
tion. There  is  no  progressive  development, 
but  a  sameness  of  style  pervades  all  periods  up 
to  the  Fifteenth  Century  B.  C. — the  age  of  Ra- 
mesis  II.,  at  whose  court  Moses  was  brought  up 
"in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians." 

The  ancient  Egyptians  are  spoken  of  by  He- 
rodotus as  "surpassing  all  others  in  the  rever- 
ence they  paid  their  gods,"  The  most  important 
religious  work  is  the  funeral  ritual  or  Book  of 
the  Dead,  one  of  the  many  sacred  books  some- 
times called  the  Hermetic  Books.  The  Book 
of  the  Dead  contains  a  collection  of  prayers  of 
a  magical  character  and  refers  to  the  future  con- 
dition of  the  disembodied  soul.  Similar  to  the 
Book  of  the  Dead  is  the  Book  of  the  Lower 
Hemisphere.  The  Book  of  the  Breath  of  Life 
treats  of  the  resurrection  and  the  subsequent 
existence  of  the  soul. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  inscriptions,  Ptah- 
Hotephs'  famous  treatise  on  piety  and  filial  obedi- 
ence, recalls  the  proverbs  of  Solomon.  A  few 
hymns  to  Egyptian  deities  have  been  preeerx-eti. 
These  are  inferior  to  the  Arabic,  but  have  some 
beauty.  There  are  extant  copies  of  an  epic 
poem  oy  Pentaour,  a  writer  of  the  age  of  Raznesis 
II.,  a  papyrus  on  geometry  dates  about  1100 
B.  C,  and  a  few  papyri  containing  medical  trea- 
tises. "The  Tale  of  Two  Brothers."  by  Enna. 
dates  more  than  four  thousand  years  ago.  It  is 
perhaps  the  oldest  fairy  story  in  the  world. 
Legal  documents,  letters,  histories,  biographical 
sketches,  travels,  fables,  parables,  are  all  found 
in  these  fragments  of  ancient  Egyptian  Hterature. 
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Representative  Works 

Century  B.  C. 

Homer, 

Iliad,  Odyssey. 

900 

Heaiod 

Works  and  Days,  Thec^ony. 

700 
600 
600 
500 
500 
500 

Tyrtous, 

^^C' :::::::::::::::: 

Pythagoras 

Simomdee, 

i£8op, 

Elegies. 

Lyncs.                                                     • 

Astronomy  and  Geometry. 

Philosophy. 

Elegy,  Epigrams,  etc. 

500 

Anacreon, 

Lsrrics. 

500 

An«xagonM», .... 

Astronomy. 

Date8  B.  C. 
52^-456 

433 
522-439 

.£schylu8,  .    . 

Herodotus,     . 
Pindar,   .    .    . 

Prometheus  Bound. 

Seven  against  Thebes. 

Agamemnon. 

History. 

Odes. 

427 

Aristophanes. 

Comedy.lT^eBi^. 
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Time 


480-406 

495-405 
470-*04 

430-359 

427-347 

384-322 

382-322 

380-287 

272 

342-270 
287-212 


I 


Author 


I  Euripides,  . 

Sophoclea.  . 
Thucydides 

Xenophon, 


Plato 

Aristotle, 

Demosthenes 

Theophrastus,    .... 

Theocritus, 

Epicurus. 

Archimedes  of  Syracuse, 


Representative  Works 


History,  Peloponnesian  War.  etc. 

(  Memorabilia, 
History,  <  Cyropeedia, 

(  Anabasis,  etc. 

Philosophy.  Organon. 

Philosophy. 

T  «^M  3  Death  of  Daphnis, 

Lyncs,  -j  Festival  of  Adonis. 

Philosophy. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 


The  beginning  of  the  literature  of  the  Greeks 
is  lost  in  a  mass  of  fables,  from  their  curious 
habit  of  personifying  every  feeling  or  experi- 
«ice. 

Nothing  definite  is  known  of  their  poets  be- 
fore Homer.  The  most  ancient  traditional 
poet  was  Olin.  followed  by  Linus,  Orpheus,  and 
others,  but  the  poems  left  under  their  names 
cannot  be  relied  upon  as  genuine. 

In  the  poetical  legends  of  the  twelve  labors 
of  Hercul^,  the  voyage  of  Theseus  and  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Aigonauts  are  the  first  traces 
of  historical  facts,  preserved,  distorted,  and 
obscured  by  fables.  The  story  of  Cadmus  bring- 
ing the  alphabet  to  Greece  makes  one  of  the 
eflLrty  tales.  These  stories  were  a  part  of  Greek 
education,  everyone  believed  them,  and  they 
made  up  the  national  religion.  All  this  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  literature  of  Europe. 

The  Trojan  War  was  the  greatest  event  of  the 
first,  or  heroic,  age,  and  tms  was  of  more  im- 
portance to  art  and  poetry  than  to  history. 
The  poems  of  the  first  Grecian  bards  were  written 
to  celebrate  the  heroes  of  this  war,  and  with 
these  b^an  the  Epic  age  of  Greek  literature. 
From  this  time  date  the  two  great  poems  of 
Homer,  the  Diad  and  the  Odyssey,  which  have 
come  down  to  the  present  day  with  several 
hrmns  and  epigrams  of  which  he  was  author. 
Writing  was  unknown,  these  poems  were  first 
circulated  orally,  and  parts  of  them  were  com- 
mitted to  memory  and  recited  by  wanderine 
singers.  Even  later,  when  they  had  been  coE 
lected  in  writing,  they  were  impressed  upon 
the  memory  and  used  to  excite  patriotism, 
rehjdous  feeling,  and  love  for  the  beautiful. 

Tne  Doems  of  Homer  became  the  foundation 
of  all  Grecian  literature,  and  after  him  a  class 
of  poets  endeavored  to  connect  their  work  with 
his,  calline  thsemelves  the  Cyclic  poets,  and  in 
their  works  can  be  foimd  tne  wnole  cycle  of 
tradition  and  mythology.  They  recite  the 
birth  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  aU  the  adventures  of  ancient  times.  From 
these  poems  have  come  the  tales  of  the  Ar^ 
nauts  and  Hercules,  the  events  of  the  Trojan 
War,  and  mythical  l^nds  telling  the  fate  of 
the  .Greeks  after  the  tall  of  Troy. 

Some  authorities  make  Hesiod  contemporary 
with   Homer,  others  place  him  two  or  three 


generations  later.  His  poetry  has  nothing  of 
the  fancy  which  lights  up  the  lines  of  Homer, 
its  object  is  to  give  knowledge.  His  poem, 
"Works  and  Days,"  relates  the  events  of  com- 
mon life  in  practical  fashion,  interspersed  with 
moral  maxims,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  agricultural 
poem.  His  "  Theogony  "  is  of  great  importance, 
as  it  contains  the  religious  faith  of  Greece. 
Through  this  poem«  the  Greeks  first  found  a 
religious  code. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  Seventh  Century 
epic  poetry  was  the  only  form  in  use  except  the 
early  sones  or  hymns,  and  noble  families  were 
charmed  by  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  their 
heroes  in  these  epics.  When  republican  move- 
ments began,  these  families  lost  something  of 
power  and  privilege,  a  development  of  individu- 
ality began,  and  a  poet  dared  to  put  his  own 
thoughts  or  feelings  into  verse.  Tnese  poems, 
at  firat,  took  the  form  of  the  elegy  and  epigram^ 
and  amon^  writers  of  these  are  Tyrtaus,  Archi- 
lochus,  and  Simonides,  writing  between  the  years 
694  B.  C.  and  664  B.  C.  The  elegies  of  Solon, 
(592-559  B.  C.)  were  pure  expressions  of  hie 
political  feelings. 

iEsop*s  name  appears  about  572  B.  C,  and 
among  his  well-known  fables  have  been  collected 
those  from  other  sources.  No  metrical  version 
of  these  fables  is  known  to  belong  to  early  times. 

Among  the  pleasures  and  amusements  sought 
after  by  the  Greeks,  lighter  poems  were  written 
intended  to  be  sung  to  accompany  the  lute, 
hence  called  lyrics.  All  lyrical  poetry  originally 
consisted  in  cheerful  songs,  praises  of  love  and 
wine,  and  exhortations  to  enjoy  life.  In  this 
style,  Anacreon  was  the  most  celebrated.  In 
her  Odes,  a  form  of  lyrics,  Sappho  became  an 
object  of  admiration  and  Alcman  roused  valor 
by  his  martial  lines. 

The  philosophers  of  this  time  took  up  prac- 
tical anairs,  and  among  them  were  the  often 
quoted  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece.  Epimenides 
of  Crete  stands  high  on  this  list,  closely  followed 
by  Solon  and  Thales,  and  their  fame  was  earned 
by  wise  judgment  and  skill  shown  in  their  man- 
agement of  the  ofiBces  over  which  they  ruled. 
Their  sayines  also  form  the  body  of  many 
maxims  applied  to  daily  practical  living.  As 
the  nation  grew  intellectually,  a  habit  of  specu- 
lative thought  also  grew,  and  this  became  the 
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period  of  scientific  Greek  literature.  Thales 
headed  the  school  of  Ionic  philosophy  which 
taught  the  material  origin  of  the  Universe. 
The  best-known  advocates  of  this  philosophy 
were  Pherecydes,  AHaxagores,  and  Diogenes 
of  Appolonia. 

Pythagoras  was  the  founder  of  another  school 
known  under  his  name,  explaining  another 
ori^  of  all  things  and  wandering  far  in  specu- 
lative discussions.  Xenophanes,  the  foimder 
of  the  Eleatic  school,  adopted  an  ideal  system 
in  contrast  to  the  principle  of  the  Ionic  school, 
foimded  on  experience.  Parmenides,  also,  be- 
longed to  this  school,  and  by  excluding  the  idea 
of  creation  he  fell  into  pantheism.  Zeno,  a 
pupil  of  Parmenides,  was  the  earliest  prose 
writer  amons  the  Greek  philosophers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Age  of  Seven  Saces, 
some  writers  of  history  appeared,  telling  of  dis- 
tant times  and  events,  but  the  first  Ureek  to 
collect  a  well-written  narrative  of  facts  was 
Herodotus  (484  B.  C.)  His  work  comprehends 
a  history  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
at  that  time.  Thucydides,  historian  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  was  also  a  philosopher,  con- 
sidenng  all  events  in  a  grave  manner,  and  ex- 
pressing himself  in  strong  condensed  sentences. 
The  charming  narration  of  Xenophon  stands 
in  strone  contrast  to  thi^  enei^tic  sternness, 
and  in  his  simple,  tranquil  styfe  is  found  the 
greatest  beauty  of  Greek  prose.  Of  these  three 
historians.  Herodotus  has  been  called  the  first 
artist  in  historical  writing  and  Thucydides  the 
first  thinker.  Xenophon  combined  the  literary 
with  the  practical,  he  wrote  of  men  of  the  past, 
and  of  arfairs  of  his  own  time.  His  Anaoasis 
is  a  modest  account  of  his  own  leadership  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat  after  the  battle 
of  Cunaxa. 

Grecian  drama  was  formed  from  popular 
festivals  at  which  rustic  worshipers,  gathering 
around  the  altar  of  some  ^od,  sang  a  nymn  in 
his  honor,  especially  to  Dionysius,  the  God  of 
Wine.  Those  songs  soon  developed  into  dia- 
logue form,  making  the  elements  of  the  drama, 
.^schylus  (525  B.  C.)  is  known  as  the  founder  of 
dramatic  art,  he  divided  the  song,  brought  skill- 
ful actors  and  gave  to  each  a  part.  The  three 
greatest  writers  of  Greek  tragedy  were  iEschylus, 


Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Aristophanes  holds 
the  highest  place  as  writer  of  comedy. 

In  this  same  period  the  prose  literature  of 
Greece  rose  to  its  highest  culture.  Public  speak- 
ing had  been  common  in  Greece,  and  among 
the  orators  of  Athens,  Pericles,  aided  by  the 
rhetorical  studies  of  the  Sophists,  exerted  great 
influence  upon  the  Greek  mind.  Lysias  ga^'e 
the  new  form  of  plain  style,  Isocrates  estab- 
lished a  school  of  political  oratory,  and  Demos- 
thenes excelled  all,  using  the  common  language 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  and  appealing  to 
the   feelings   and   sentiments  of    his   listeners 

iGschines  was  the  rival  of  Demosthenes. 

When  Socrates  came  into  philosophy  he  gave 
it  a  new  direction,  taking  the  stucly  of  human 
nature,  or  psychology,  in  place  of  theories  and 
speculations.  He  left  no  written  record  but 
his  genius  worked  on  his  followers  and  among 
them  Plato  best  expressed  his  principles.  The 
writings  of  Plato  still  stand  first  in  philosophical 
literature,  showing  beauty  of  diction  as  well 
as  power  in  hanming  thought.  Aristotle,  a 
pupil  of  Plato's,  holds  a  place  equal  to  that  of 
his  teacher.  His  science  of  reasoning  has  been 
taught  in  all  later  schools.  He  put  into  form 
the  thoughts  of  Plato  and  Socrates,  and  worked 
out  a  complete  system  of  philosophv.  Epicurus, 
bom  seven  years  after  the  death  of  Plato,  estab- 
lished what  is  known  as  the  Epicurean  School 
of  Philosophy.  He  gathered  about  him  a  re- 
markable group  of  men  and  women  and  taught 
the  practical  art  of  living.  His  followers  W 
came  rivals  of  the  Stoic  School. 

The  practical  mind  of  the  Greeks  foimd  ex- 
pression in  mathematics  and  engineering.  In 
the  Third  Century  B.  C,  Euclid  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  our  modem  geometry,  and  a  genera- 
tion later  Archimedes  demonstrated  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  all  engineering. 

In  146  B.  C,  Greece  fell  under  the  rule  of  her 
conquerors,  and  her  living  literature  died  with 
her  political  independence.  A  few  poets  con- 
tinued to  sing,  and  philosophers  and  historians 
continued  to  write,  as  Menander,  Strabo,  Plu- 
tarch, Epictetus,  Lucian,  Julian ;  but  her  glory 
is  in  the  past,  and  it  is  of  her  earlv  poets,  oram- 
atists,  philosophers,  we  speak,  when  we  recall 
Greek  literature. 
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Time 
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B.C. 
254-184 

220-130 

Piautus, 

Pacuvius, 

( Aulularia, 
Comedy, •<  Captivi, 

( Pseudolus,  etc. 
Translation  Greek  tragedy. 
Annales.  Thyestes.  etc. 

(AndrUj 
Comedy,  i  Phonmo. 

( Adelpbi,  etc. 
De  Re  Rustica,  Originea. 
SaUres. 

On  Agriculture. 
De  Rerum  Natura. 
Commentaries. 
Orations.  Essays.  I«tters. 
Lyrics. 

( Catiline  Conspiracy. 
History.  •(  War  with  Jugurtha. 

f  Memoirs. 
History.  Biographies. 
Georgics.  .£neid. 

239-169 

Ennius, 

186T-159 
234-149 

Terence..  .    . 

Cato  the  Elder. 
LuciliuB, .   .    . 

103 

116-  28 

Varro 

99-  54 

Lucretius. 

100-  44 

Ceesar,  JuliuB, 

106-  43 
82-  40 

Cicero 

Catullus, 

86-  34 
28? 

Sallust 

Nepos. 

70-  19 

ViitS.  .   .    .    . 

65-    8 

Horace.  .    .    . 

Odes,  Satires.  Letters. 

LITERATURE 
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A.D. 
69-  17 
4»-  18 
3-  65 
A.D. 
3»-  65 
23-  79 
40-120? 
42-118 
54 

61-116 
72 
470-625 


Livy 

Ovid 

Seneca, 

Lucian, 

Pliny  the  Elder.    . 

Juvenal 

Quintilian.  .... 

Tacitus 

Pliny  the  Younger. 
Suetonius,  .... 
Boetius 


Representativb  Works 


History  of  Rome. 

Heroioes,  Metamorphoses,  etc. 

Investigations,  Moralistic  Essays. 

Pharsalia. 

Natural  History. 

Satire. 

Rhetorics  and  Critics. 

Germany,  History,  Annals,  etc. 

Epistles. 

Lives  of  the  Cssars. 

De  Consolations  Philosophis  Translations. 


The  first  name  in  Latin,  commonlv  called 
Roman,  literature  is  that  of  Livius  Andronicus, 
date  about  240  B.  C.  Some  jgerms  of  poetry 
may  be  foimd  in  the  traditionaTsongs  belonging 
to  a  more  ancient  time,  but  these  had  httle 
influence  on  real  literature.  The  Roman  mind 
turned  to  practical  living  and  study  of  science 
and  law.  In  other  nations  the  first  literature 
has  been  put  in  the  form  of  poetry,  among  the 
Romans  the  first  literary  effort  was  history. 
These  original  historical  documents  were  a 
simple  record  of  facts  with  no  touch  of  opinions 
or  sentiments. 

The  greatest  change  in  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  Romans  came  through  influence 
of  the  Greek  captives,  who  were  employed  to 
teach  their  own  lan^page,  which  soon  became 
a  part  of  the  education  of  a  Roman  noble.  In 
the  year  following  the  First  Pimic  War  (241 
B.  C.),  Livius  Andronicus,  one  of  the  Greek 
slaves,  substituted  a  drama  in  place  of  the  med- 
fejr  of  songs  used  in  public  amusements  or  games. 
He  made  the  first  Latin  translation  of  Greek 
in  these  plays,  which  he,  himself,  wrote  and 
acted.  His  words  became  text-books  in  Roman 
schools  and  were  used  until  the  time  of  Virgil. 
His  immediate  successor,  Nsvius,  also  adapted 
plays  from  the  Greek,  but  the  tastes  of  his  au- 
dience and  the  condition  of  the  language,  de- 
vdoped  throuffh  business  and  action,  made 
comedy  his  choice.  After  him,  Plautus  and 
TcTKice  were  the  two  ereat  comic  poets  of  Rome. 

Ennius  (239-169  B.  C.)  is  known  as  the 
""father  of  Latin  song,"  and  he  gave  a  new  di- 
rection to  Roman  literature,  closely  following 
Oieek  models  and,  turning  from  the  common- 
place to  the  heroic,  he  borrowed  greatly  from 
Homer.  His  Annals,  a  poetical  history  of  Rome, 
was  for  two  centuries  tne  national  poem.  En- 
nius was  the  inventor  of  the  name,  satire,  but 
the  sharp,  fierce  satires  of  Lucilius,  written  at 
this  time  against  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
Romans,  were  more  noted,  and  fragments  of 
them  still  exist.  Not  one  of  these  poets  was 
bom  in  Rome. 

The  name  of  Cato  belongs  partly  to  this  same 
generation,  and  he  represented  the  pure,  native 
element;  prose  belonged  far  more  to  the  genius 
of  Rome  than  poetry.  Cato  heads  the  fist  of 
Roman  historians  whose  works  belong  to  litera- 
ture, his  greatest  work,  "  Origines,"  was  a  his- 
tory of  alTltaly  from  earfiest  times.  His  De  Re 
Rustica  was  a  conunonplace  book  on  agriculture 
and  don^stic  economy,  written  in  rude  and 
4mpolished  style,  but  clear  in  statement  and 


striking  in  illustration.  He  filled  many  high 
offices,  was  known  as  an  able  pleader,  and  was 
the  first  to  publish  his  speeches,  and  ninety  of 
these  orations  have  come  down  to  this  day. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  next  age  are 
Cicero,  Csesar,  Sallust,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus, 
and  these  names  still  rank  among  classical 
writers.  Cicero  gave  a  fixed  character  to  the 
Latin  language  and  through  him  oratory  at 
Rome  took  on  a  new  form;  he  was  both  orator 
and  critic.  To  him  philosophy  also  owes  much, 
especially  the  philosophy  adapted  to  practical 
application,  ana  in  his  letters  he  pictures  Roman 
life  of  his  day  and  with  it  Roman  history.  The 
most  important  work  of  Caesar  is  his  commen- 
taries, sketches  made  in  the  midst  of  action. 
The  histories  of  Sallust  are  of  more  value  in  an 
artistic  wav  than  as  trustworthy  narrative,  but 
they  rank  nigh  as  poUtical  studies. 

An  entirely  new  spirit  entered  into  the  Utera- 
ture  of  Rome  during  the  time  known  as  the 
Augustan  Age  (42  B.  C.  to  17  A.  D.),  arising 
from  the  new  poUtical  life  of  the  nation.  The 
earfiest  and  greatest  poet  of  this  age  was  Virgil, 
who  idealizes  national  glory  in  his  ^neid,  and 
the  simple,  hardv  fife  of  Italy  in  his  ''Bucolics" 
and  "Georgics."  Horace,  the  second  poet  of 
his  time,  shows  the  ways  of  living  and  of  think- 
ing in  his  "Epistles,"  '^Epodes^"  and  "Satires." 
The  great  historical  work  of  Livy  is,  however, 
the  most  ^stematic  record  of  the  national  life. 
Phsedrus,  in  his  fables,  eave  lessons  suggested 
by  those  times,  but  witn  his  observations  he 
had  little  imagination. 

In  the  century  following  the  Augustan  age 
the  antagonisms  between  the  ^vemment  and 
the  makers  of  literature  gave  nse  to  the  satires 
of  Juvenal  and  the  somber  history  of  Tacitus. 
In  this  time  we  also  find  Quintilian,  the  great 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  Seneca,  the  author  of  trea- 
tises on  ethics,  and  Pliny,  the  elder,  with  his 
wonderful  natural  history.  The  doctrines  of 
the  stoics  suited  the  stem  Romans,  and  Seneca 
studied  the  Stoic  philosophy,  but  his  treatises 
are  records  of  precepts  rather  than  explanations 
of  principles.  To  this  age,  Juvenal,  the  Satirist, 
belongs,  and  with  these  names  the  term  classical, 
signifying  pure  literature,  is  lost.  The  Romans 
beean  again  to  write  in  Greek,  and  to  this  Greek 
influence  was  soon  added  that  of  foreign  nations. 
Roman  literature,  as  one  of  the  great  literatures 
of  the  world,  ended. 

The  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church  followed 
the  philosophy  of  Plato,  adapting  it  to  Chris- 
tianity.    Among    these    were    Tertullian,    St. 
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Ambrose,  and  Lactantius,  best  known  by  his 
work  "EH vine  Institutes,"  St.  Augustine  (360- 
430  A.  D.),  left  his  record  in  his  "City  of  God," 
and  St.  Jerome  made  a  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Legal  writers  were  many,  and  from  them 
came  the  "Digest,"  "Code,^'  "Institutes,"  etc., 
the  foimdation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Roman  Law. 

SCANDINAVIAN  UTERATURE 

The  scant  allusions  to  Scandinavians  foimd  in 
classical  literature  refer  to  the  people  of  Den- 
mark and  the  southern  part  of  Sweden.  The 
languages  of  the  different  countries  coniprisinjg 
Scandinavia  are  closely  allied  and  the  old  Scandi- 
navian, or  Icelandic,  was  the  literary  language 
of  all  these  lands  imtil  about  the  year  1100. 

The  northern  sea  rovers,  in  the  Viking  days, 
had  settled  along  the  coasts  of  the  Western  is- 
lands, and  when  Iceland  was  discovered,  in  the 
middle  of  the  Ninth  Century,  these  people, 
headed  by  a  widow  of  a  kine  of  Dublin,  became 
settlers  in  the  new  land.  From  these  colonies 
came  a  poetry  which  in  beauty  and  power  was 
not  eqiialed  m  any  Teutonic  language  for  cen- 
turies. This  poetry  took  the  form  of  lays,  dii^s, 
battle  songs,  and  songs  of  praise,  and  in  the 
mass  are  also  found  genealogical  and  mytho- 
logical poems  which  seem  to  have  been  written 
in  honor  of  one  famous  family.  To  a  certain 
shrewdness,  plain  straightforwardness,  and  a 
stem  way  of  looking  at  life,  was  added  a  com- 
plex form  and  a  regularity  of  rhyme,  caught 
from  the  Latin  and  Celtic  poetry.  Scarcely  a 
name  among  the  authors  of  this  poetry  is  known, 
the  exact  dates  of  the  writings  cannot  be  found, 
but  they  were  the  result  of  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Vikings  who  led  lives  of  wild  adventure,  in  war 
and  storm,  coming  into  contact  with  the  culti- 
vated imagination  of  the  more  civilized  races. 
The  Saga,  or  prose  epic,  was  also  a  form  of  liter- 
ary expression  in  those  early  days. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  Iceland  the  art  of 
poetry  took  the  place  of  music  and  a  mocking 
or  a  laudatory  verse  was  common  writing.  The 
first  generation  of  Icelandic  poets  have  been 
likened  to  the  troubadours  o£  other  lands;  nearly 
all  were  of  Celtic  ancestry,  they  attached  them- 
selves to  the  kings  and  earls  of  neighboring 
lands,  shared  their  adventures  and  made  verse 
in  which  they  praised  their  victories  and  re- 
corded their  deaths.  The  Saga  was  the  out- 
growth of  this  verse  and  is  the  story  of  some 
hero.  In  its  purest  form  it  belongs  to  the  days 
of  the  Eleventh  Century  when  the  descendants 
of  heroes  recited  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors 
and  of  the  great  kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway. 
The  later  Sagas  show  Irish  influence.  When 
these  had  been  trai^smitted  orally  through  two 
or  three  generations  they  were  written  down 
and  this  became  the  form  followed  by  all  scholars. 
In  the  Thirteenth  Century  the  Saga  was  lost  in 
plain  biography.  A  work  known  as  the  "Sagas 
of  the  Norwegian  Kings"  ^ves  a  connected 
series  of  biographies  of  the  kings  of  Norway  to 
the  middle  of  the  Twelfth  Qentury.  This  was 
composed  by  the  Icelandic  historian  Snorro 
(1178-1241),  the  greatest  author  known  in  old 
Scandinavian  literature.    During  this  century 


the  Norwegian  kings  employed  Icelanders  in 
translating  the  French  romances  of  Chariemagne 
and  Arthur  and    these  made  the  "Romantic 


'wo  remarkable  collections  in  this  old  litera- 
ture are  known  under  the  title  of  **Edda,"  the 
translation  of  the  word,  or  title  being  great- 
grandmother.  In  the  one  known  as  the  ''Prose 
or  Younger  Edda"  is  a  strange  sort  of  history  of 
the  gods  or  mythical  kings.  This  was  probably 
written  during  the  last  half  of  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
tury and  said  to  have  been  completed  by  Snorro 
in  the  year  1222.  The  " Elder '^  or  poeUc  "Ed- 
da"  was  collected  in  Iceland.  The  poems  be- 
long to  the  Eighth  or  Ninth  Centuries,  and  treat 
of  tne  earliest  Scandinavian  legends.  From  the 
"Eddas"  comes  our  knowledge  of  Scandinavian 
mythology  and  ancient  religious  faith. 

"Annals"  are  the  sole  material  for  the  eariy 
history  of  Iceland  and  these  end  with  the  year 
1430.  Of  many  theological  works  the  one  most 
noted  was  "Jonn's  Book,"  written  Late  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  plain  in  style  and  much 
read.  Proverbs  and  folk-tales  were  plentiful, 
and  have  come  down  to  the  present  day. 

Among  earlier  languages  we  find  no  Swedish 
and  no  Bterature  of  Sweden  existed  before  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  The  oldest  form  in  which 
it  is  found  as  a  written  language  is  in  a  series  of 
manuscripts  known  as  the  "Common  Laws." 
Another  code,  "On  Conduct  of  Kings,"  a  hand- 
book of  morals  and  politics  was  collected  and 
both  these  belong  to  the  Thirteenth  Century. 
The  name  of  St.  Bridget,  or  Biigitta,  an  inter- 
esting character  in  history,  is  found  in  connec- 
tion with  religious  works,  the  most  important 
being  a  collection  known  as  "Revelations,"  a 
reconi  of  her  visions  and  meditations  to  which 
her  father-confessor  added  a  verraon  of  the  first 
five  books  of  Moses.  The  translation  of  the 
Bible  was  continued  by  the  monk  Budde,  who 
died  in  1484. 

The  earliest  specimens  of  Swedish  poetry  are- 
the  folk-songs  of  imcertain  date.  The  first  book 
printed  in  the  Swedish  language  appeared  in  the 
vear  1495.  Neither  the  Renaissance  nor  the 
Reformation  much  influenced  literature  in 
Scandinavia.  The  Carmelite  monks,  the  two 
brothers  Petri,  studied  theology  under  Luther 
and  went  back  to  Sweden  to  teach  the  new  faith. 
They  wrote  psalms  and  plays,  and  Olans  Petri 
found  time  to  add  an  historical  "Chronicle." 

The  last  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  a 
blank  save  for  the  literature  connected  with 
the  University  of  Upsala,  which  had  been 
founded  in  the  year  1477;  but  under  the  reign 
of  Charles  IX.  (1600-1611)  literature  gained 
life  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Burseus,  the  royal  librarian  studied  all  known 
sciences  and  made  a  jumble  of  his  own  convic- 
tions, recording  them  in  several  unreadable 
volumes.  Through  his  patient  study,  however, 
he  roused  interest  in  a  knowledge  of  Scandi- 
navian language  and  mythology.  The  Swedish 
drama  be^ih  during  these  years,  the  greatest 
dramatist  being  Messinius  (1579-1636),  whose 
lyrics  have  something  of  the  charm  of  the  old 
ballads.  His  first  historical  comedy  was  "  Disa," 
and  his  first  tragedy  "Signill."  He  planned  to 
write  the  history  of  his  land  in  fifty  plays,  but 
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he  finished  only  six.  He  later  plotted  against 
the  government,  was  sentenced  to  prison  for 
life,  and  wrote  much  while  in  prison,  including 
a  history  of  Sweden  written  in  Latin.  Contem- 
poraneous with  Messinius  was  Stjemhjelm, 
who  has  borne  the  title  of  "Father  of  Swedish 
Poetry."  He  traveled  over  Europe,  was  made 
a  noble  by  Gustaviis  Adolphus,  and  later  at- 
tached to  the  court  in  Stockholm  as  a  sort  of 
poet-laureate.  His  writings  had  much  influence 
on  the  language  itself,  molding  it  into  smooth- 
ness. He  left  works  on  philology  and  wrote 
out  the  letter  "A"  in  the  nrst  Swedish  diction- 
ary. His  work  shows  German  influence,  and 
his  greatest  poem,  "Hercules,"  is  an  allegory 
written  in  musical  verse  with  Oriental  phrasing 
and  imagery.  He  was  followed  by  poets  who 
wrote  after  French  models,  but  the  majority 
took  Stjemhjelm,  himself,  as  guide,  and  lost  all 
independence. 

Gustavus  Adol]3hus  (1594-1632)  wrote  pol- 
ished prose  and  his  '^ Speeches"  hold  an  impor- 
tant place  in  the  literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century.  In  the  next  age  was  Rubeck  (1630- 
1702),  a  genius  in  leaminjg,  who  became  famous 
through  all  Europe  for  his  discoveries  in  physi- 
ology before  he  was  twenty-five.  He  also  did 
muda  toward  the  practical  improvement  of  the 
Univeraty  of  Up^a,  where  ne  spent  most  of 
his  life.  The  object  of  his  great  work,  "  Atland," 
written  in  Swedish  and  Latin,  was  to  prove  that 
the  fabled  Atlantis  had  been  found  in  the  Swed- 
ish nation.  It  has  been  said  of  these  volumes 
that  they  make  "a  monstrous  hoard  or  cairn 
of  rouffh-hewn  antiquarian  learning,  now  often 
praisea,  sometimes  Quoted  from,  and  never  read." 

The  Eighteenth  Century  saw  Swedish  litera^ 
ture  take  solid  shape.  The  influence  of  France 
umI  England  crowded  out  German  and  Italian 
tastes,  and  in  Dalin,  a  leader  of  his  time,  the 
effect  is  plain.  His  "Swedish  Arsus"  was 
modeled   on   Addison's   "Spectator,*"  and    his 


"Thoughts  About  Critics"  on  the  writings  of 
Pope;  his  epic,  "Swedish  Freedom,"  ana  his 
comedy,  "The  Envious  Man,"  show  admiration 
of  the  French.  His  songs  and  shorter  poems 
are  specimens  of  skilled  workmanship.  The 
only  poet  who  compared  with  Dalin  at  this  time 
was  Charlotta  Noraenflycht,  whose  lyrics,  col- 
lected in  1743  under  the  title,  "The  Sorrowing 

I  Turtledove,"  became  very  popular.  She  set- 
tled in  Stockholm,  presided  over  a  literary  salon, 
and  was  called  "The  Swedish  Sappho." 

Among  other  poets  are  Bellman,  a  writer  of 
odes,  Franzen^  who  left  some  noted  lyrics,  and 
WalUn,  archbishop  of  Upsala,  publisher  of  the 
national  hymn-book. 

In  the  year  1786,  the  Swedish  Academy  was 
formed  after  the  manner  of  the  French  Academy, 
but  with  eighteen  members,  instead  of  forty. 

I  In  1811,  the  younger  men  of  Stockholm  founded 
the  Gothic  Society,  intended  for  improvement 
in  literary  work  by  means  of  the  study  of  Scandi- 
navian antiquity.  Two  great  lights  in  this  new 
school  were  Tegner,  the  famous  verse  writer, 
and  Geijer,  more  noted  for  his  prose.  Stagnelius 
has  been  compared  to  Shelley  and  his  mysterious 
death  in  1823  gave  a  romantic  interest  to  his 

I  name.  Runebeiv  (1804-1877)  divides  honors 
with  Tegner,  and  King  Oscar  II.  (bom  1829) 
was  a  genuine  poet.  Fredrika  Bremer,  also  a 
writer  of  verse,  is  better  known  through  her 
stories  which  have  been  translated  into  many 
languages. 

As  an  historian  of  Swedish  literature,  Wieselgren 
is  much  quoted.  Anders  Fiyxell  (1795-1881) 
wrote  the  great  history  of  the  country  which 
appeared  in  parts,  taking  nearly  sixty  years  in 
the  construction,  and  Schlyter,  bom  1795, 
was  the  legal  historian.  Rydberg,  belonging 
a  generation  later,  was  author  of  historical  tales. 
The  general  revival  of  letters,  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  great  wars  of  the  world,  was  slow  in 
Sweden. 
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1302T-1373 
1484 
1497-1652 
1409-1573 
1570-1036 
1504-1632 
150^1672 
1630-1702 
168^1772 
1707-1780 
1708-1763 
1714-1763 
1718-1763 
1740-1795 
1754-1817 
175^-1808 
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1779-1848 
1782-1846 
1783-1847 
1789-1877 
1703-1823 
1793-1866 
1796-1881 
1800-1877 
1801-1865 
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Si,  Bridget.*  .  . 
Johannes  Btidde^ 
QliiCii*  PHri,  ,  . 
L4>urentiu8  retri* 

Johnsnne^  Vfe    

GujtAvut*  Adolphufi'. 

Olaf  Rijdbeck. 


Common  Laws 

On  conduct  of  Kin^ 

Her  •*  revclationa. 

Translation  of  Bible 

Chronicle  of  Swedish  History. 


EmiLnuei  Swedenborg*  . 
Jotmn  lbr«t      +    ►    ►     .    . 

Olaf  Dalin . 

jA€ob  Henrik  Merit,  .  . 
Diarloi  tfl  K oH en flycb  I , 
K&rl  M.  Rfllmaiii.  .  .  , 
Anna  Muriii  ]^n|fent  ■  ■ 
Thoma-H  Thorild,  .  ,  . 
Ffanz  Frant&n,  .... 
Jol,an  OUi  Wftllin,  . 
Jonfl  Ei?E^i]hjfl^  .... 
£^aiiL»  TejEner,  .... 
Erik  (Juu^tav  Gdjer>   .    . 

E^rik  Johan  ^taj;npliu»^ 
K&rl  J-  L^  .A,Jmqui»t,  ^    . 
AndtRi  Fryxell^       .    ,    . 

Plt  vVje!iel«ren 

Fn^ierika  Brem«r,  r 

Job  An  Liuiwig  Kynebert, 

Vikior  Rydberg.     . 


History  of  Sweden,  .   . 

Speeches 

Pnilology. 

Atlapd,  Physiology.     . 

Philosophic 

Dictionary,  (Swedish). 
History  of  Sweden,  .  . 
Novels 


Criticisms. 


Chemistry. 


History,  Philolocy. 


Historical  Novel 


Novels  (Thorn  Roee,  etc.).  .  . 

History 

History  of  Swedish  Literature. 
Novels. 


Historical  Novels. 


Mystery  Play. 
Psalms. 
Poems,  Lyrics. 

Hercules.  Masques. 


Swedish  Freedom.  Poems.  Dramas. 

Lyrics. 

Odes. 

Household  Poems. 

Ljrrics. 
National  Hymns. 

Poems  (most  noted). 
Dramas,  Lyrics,  Sonnets. 


Poems. 
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Prose                           I                           Poetrt 

MikLp-J  t>r  Sr.    .\|h.,E>:.. 

Oiri^tiaji  riilt't>iTi. 

A  (;  VfHifL 

Alfn  J   liaitfeld,  . 
H 1 ' T< » [  1  >  1^ n iirt  Rttuol  1 H 
Pf^ier  llauHien,  ... 
Tyrlio  Bra^Kif,  >    .    . 
At]d*hs  Arrebon    .    , 
Erik  Puntfjupictun. 
TliOfnas  Kingo, 
LiidwiR  |li]liUx?rfr,  . 
Hiin-H  AdrHpbu^  iirtir^'Mii, 
PpI*!'  Frettenk  Suhrri, 

Ji,>hrtn  H^miun  \Ve-'^^^l, 
Jil'fkjitiJiefl  Ewnlrl,     .     . 
Wi*ni*tf  AbntliJiujJHirk, 
S^^iB  Tnwebow,  .    . 
Knijd  I/vne  Rjkhbek. 

0.  a  OhifiH^n, 

Adolpli  ScJuiok^Sts^fTplil, 

HiHhr.jp  MynMt«rt  -  „        , 
P*'U'r  Tljun  FfErmn.  , 
Hiiuf*  Christmn  OemteH. 
Adurn    tJr^tOob   Oebltnj. 
schlager, 

St  PI' II  iSi**Tii*e'n  Bil<?h<?r. 
Niknlai  F.  S.  (Irwndtvig, 
CliiLNtiati  Molb^k,  .  .    . 

Joai^tiim  F  i^cbouw,  .    . 
Bern  ^13  rd  3.  Insrnnnnn^ 
Johaii  Ludwig  HcibprK, 
Nf  iL^  M.  Pet^rflfrd, .    .    . 
Hi'jjrik  IferrxH      .    -     . 

Younicer  Edda. 

Elder  Edda. 

History  of  Denmark  (rhyme). 

SacnKl  PoemSr 

1480-1554 
1542-1616 

1607 

Tales.  Translation  of  Bible.    .    . 

Saxon  Grammar 

Chronicles  of  Denmark 

Tragedies  (Biblical). 
World's  First  Week. 

1545-1623 
1546-1601 
1587-1637 

Description  of  Norway 

Astronomy 

1616-1678 
1634-1703 

Danish  Grammar 

Psalms  and  Hymns. 
Hymns. 

Poems. 

1684-1754 
1604-1764 

History  of  the  World 

1728-1798 
1736-1806 
1742-1785 

History 

Medical 

1743-1781 

King  Christian.  Lyrics,  Tragedies. 

Dramas,  Songs. 
Poems  (humorous). 

1744-1812 
1751-1833 
1760-1830 
1764-1826 

Critical 

Philosophic 

Novels,  Essays. 

1764-1827 
1769-1826 
1773-1856 
1775-1854 
1777-1817 

Novels. .!!!!!.'!;!! 

Theological 

Lyrics. 

Translation  of  Shakespere. 

Hakon.  Jarl.  Aladdin.  Gods  of  the 

1777-1851 
1779-1850 

Modem  Science 

Romances 

1782-1848 

Novels 

North,  etc. 
Tour  in  Jutland. 

1783-1872 
1783-1857 
1787-1832 
1789-1852 
1789-1862 
1791-1860 

Theological,  PoUtical 

Dictionary 

Grammars 

Geography  of  Plants 

Novels  (Popular) 

Poems. 

Lsrrics,  Dramas. 
Lyrics,  Satire.  Dramas. 
Dramas.  Poems. 

1791-1862 
1789-1870 

History,  etc 

1805-1875 
1809-1876 

Huiji?!  Ctiri^tian  Andersen, 
Fr«ii-rik  P*  Muller.    .    . 

Fairy  Tales.  Only  a  Player,  etc. 

1813-1842 

Solumon  Drier,   .         ,     . 

ZoSlogy 

By  the  oldest  authorities  the  eariy  Scandi- 
navian language  is  referred  to  as  the  ''Danish 
tongue/'  and  what  has  been  noted  as  the  niost 
precious  legacy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  historical 
and  poetical,  is  a  collection  of  some  500  poems 
known  as  the  Dani^  ballads.  The  language  in 
which  these  poems  were  preserved  is  that  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  but  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  composed  between 
the  years  1300  and  1500.  The  University  of 
Copenhagen  was  founded  in  1479  and  the  print- 
ing press  set  up  in  the  city  in  1490. 

Referring  back  to  the  earliest  days,  the  "Ed- 
das"  are  counted  on  lists  of  Danish  literature, 
and  the  story  of  Iceland  is  part  of  the  history 
of  Denmark.  The  years  between  1530  and  1680 
have  been  named  as  the  fourth  period  in  the 
development  of  the  Danish  language;  here  real 
Danish  literature  begins  and  it  was  the  Reforma- 
tion that  first  gave  to  it  the  living  spirit.  In 
this  connection  was  Christian  Pendersen,  who 
worked  up  into  their  present  form  some  half 
mythical  stories,  including  that  of  Ogier  the 
Dane,  and  made  a  translation  of  the  Bible;  this 
work  was  carried  on  later  by  Vedel. 

The  first  original  dramatist  was  Ranch,  who 
wrote  some  biblical  tragedies;  Peter  Claussen, 
a  Norw^an  by  birth,  left  the  noted  "Descrip- 
tion of  Norway,"  and  Alfred  Hoitfield  gave  a 
start  in  history  by  his  "Chronicles  of  Denmark," 
printed  in  ten  volumes  between  the  years  1595 
and  1604.  Anders  Arebbo,  writer  of  psalms 
and  hymns,  has  been  called  the  founder  of  Dan- 


ish poetry,  and  other  hymns  were  written  by 
Kingo,  a  Scotchman  by  descent,  who  appliecl 
Scotch  vigor  to  his  work,  and  his  "Winter  Psal- 
ter" is  considered  a  copy  of  fine  lyrical  writing. 
Another  writer,  Brorson.  published  a  psakn- 
book  in  1740,  in  which  ne  added  the  best  of 
Kingo's  to  his  own.  With  these  names  we  reach 
the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Holdberg,  bom  in  1684,  and  Oehlenschl&ger, 
who  dates  nearly  a  century  later,  were  the  au- 
thors who  had  the  strong^  personal  influence 
on  Danish  writings.  Attention  was  first  called 
to  Holdbere  by  the  marked  style  in  his  ''  His- 
tory of  the  World,"  and  he  was  soon  made  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  He 
wrote  comedies  in  prose  and  verse  which  still 
have  freshness  in  matter  as  well  as  in  style.  Oeh- 
lenschlager  created  a  new  form  in  writing  and 
roused  in  the  people  a  sense  of  their  nationality 
through  his  treatment  of  Scandinavian  m3rthoi- 
ogy.  Between  these  authors  are  many  noted 
names  and  among  them  Wessel  and  EwsJd,  both 
men  of  eenius,  and  the  German  poet  and  dram- 
atist, lUopstock,  who  settled  in  Stockholm,  and 
had  great  German  influence  on  Danish  letters. 

Early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  modem 
fabulist,  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  who  seems 
to  belong  to  the  worid,  was  bom  in  Denmark. 
In  the  year  1835  appeared  his  first  collection  of 
"Fairy  Tales"  and  from  that  time  almost  every 
year  until  his  death,  in  1875,  he  published  one 
or  more  of  these  imique  stories.  He  traveled 
much  about  Europe  and  in  a  series  of  memoirs 
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be  recorded  his  interesting  impressions.  Dur- 
mg  this  century  Neils  Petersen  translated  many 
of  the  sagas;  Molbeck  edited  the  first  good  Dan- 
ish dictionary;  Schouw,  an  eminent  botanist, 
Dreier  and  J&petus,  well-known  zodlo^sts, 
wrote  on  these  sciences:  Kierkegaard  left  pnilo- 
sophieal  works,  and  Nikolia  de  Saint  Aubain 
published  some  charming  romances.  Georg 
Brandes,  belonging  to  the  last  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, stands  conspicuous  in  his  country  as  an 
advocate  for  liberal  culture  and  speculation. 

Norwegian  and  Danish  literatures  are  con- 
nected in  much  the  same  way  as  the  literatures 
of  England  and  America;  there  was  the  same 
deare  of  a  new  nation  to  exi>re8s  local  emo- 
tions and  condition,  though  using  the  old  lan- 
gua^.  The  founding  of  the  University  in 
Chnstiana  in  the  year  1811,  and  the  separation 
of  Norway  from  Denmark  in  1814,  led  to  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  political  independence.  If  all 
Norse  writers  were  taken  from  Danish  literature, 
the  ck)9e  connection  between  the  two  would  be 
more  pbdnly  marked,  for  many  of  the  noted 
names  belong  to  Norway. 

Hie  first  Dook  printed  in  Norway  was  an 
ahnanac  brought  out  in  1643  by  a  wandering 
printer  who  carried  types  from  Copenhagen. 
The  earliest  purely  Norwegian  writer  who  could 
claim  originality  was  the  vme  of  the  pastor 
Bardenbeck  (1634-1716),  who  wrote  several 
volumes  of  religious  poetry,  morbidly  devotional, 
which  became  very  popular.  A  few  real  Nor- 
wegians were  distinguished  in  science:  Gunnerus, 
the  botanist;  Schoning,  the  historian;  and 
Strom,  the  zodlogist,  but  these  authors  also 
wrote  in  Latin  and  Danish.  In  the  year  1772 
the  Norwegian  poets  were  so  strong  m  Copen- 
hagen that  they  formed  a  Norwegian  society, 
and  there  is  no  notice  of  anyone  counted  among 
Danish  authors  who  was  bom  in  Norway  since 
the  year  1^90.  The  first  independent  form  taken 
in  Norwegian  literature  seems  to  be  what 
was  eallecTthe  poetry  of  the  Seventeenth  of 
May,  the  date  on  which  Norway  proclaimed  her 
Itini. 

The  acknowledged  creator  of  this  new  litera- 
ture was  the  poet  Wer^land  (1808-1845),  who 
uieed  the  worth  of  individiial  liberty  and  national 
independence,  but  he  was  ima^native  and  lack- 
ing m  Imowledge,  and  his  wntings  were  coldly 


received  by  critics;  a  volume  of  his  patriotic 
poems,  however,  attracted  readers  and  resulted 
m  making  him  a  power  in  politics.  A  more 
wholesome  influence  was  that  of  Welhaven 
(1807-1873),  whose  first  publications  were  di- 
rected against  Wergeland,  and  raised  a  contro- 
versy that  became  the  topic  of  the  day.  Wel- 
haven preached  conservatism  in  a  collection  of 
satirical  sonnets  called  "The  Dawn  of  Norway, " 
and  his  advice  was  soon  appreciated  and  drew 
attention  to  a  wider  field.  He  did  good  work 
both  as  poet  and  critic.  Contemporary  with 
these  poets,  but  taking  no  part  in  tne  feud,  was 
Andreas  Mimch.  Two  of  nis  historical  dramas 
became  auite  popular.  Another  poet,  Landstad, 
was  employea  by  the  government  to  prepare  a 
national  hymn-book  which  was  published  in  the 
year  1861. 

The  collection  of  old  Norse  folk-tales  made  by 
Abjomsen  and  Bishop  Moe  is  prominent  in  Nor- 
wegian literature.  They  b^n  by  writing 
down  the  stories  of  the  peasants,  and  publishing 
at  first  in  form  for  children's  reading.  The 
entire  collection  was  gathered,  during  many 
years,  from  minstrels,  boatmen,  and  wanderers 
of  all  sorts,  and  thus  they  preserved  the  ancient 
and  historical  legends. 

Old  Norwegian  laws,  Runic  inscriptions  and 
documents  dealing  with  the  mediaeval  history 
of  the  country  have  also  been  studied  by  other 
writers,  who  have  published  the  results  in  dififer- 
ent  forms. 

Ibsen  and  Bjomson  were  the  most  prominent 
writers  in  their  generation,  confining  their  work 
almost  entirely  to  the  drama  and  the  novel. 
The  name  of  Bjomson  was  made  famous  by  his 
"Symnove  Solbakkan,"  which  appeared  in  1857, 
and  Ame,  following  in  the  next  year.  These  are 
romantic  and  yet  realistic  stories  of  life  among 
moimtain  peasants  written  in  singularly  attract- 
ive style.  He  wrote  other  novels  and  several 
dramas,  among  them  a  little  comedy,  "The 
Newly  Married  Couple,"  which  gained  immedi- 
ate success,  the  drama,  "Sieurd  Slembe,"  also 
adding  to  his  fame.  Of  Ibsen^s  dramas  "  Brand  " 
and  ''Peer  Gynt,"  studies  of  modem  life,  and 
"The  Doll's  House,"  "Ghosts,"  and  others  are 
well  known.  Norway  has  also  historians,  theo- 
logians, and  scientific  men,  who  made  their  mark 
in  the  literary  world  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Time 

Author 

REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 

Probe 

POETRT 

UlfilM 

Conrad 

Gothic  Bible 

Rolandslied. 

Wolfram  von  Eeenbach, 
Unknown, 

Parsifal. 



N  ibelungenlied. 

1170-1235 

Unknown ' 

Hartmann  von  Au^,  .    .    1 

Gudrun. 

Der  Anne  Heinrich. 

1483-154« 
1488^1523 

Martin  Luther 

Ulhch  von  Hutten.    .    . 

German  Bible 

Satirical  Verse. 

1495-1578 

Hana  Sachs, 

Poems. 

1575-1624 
1605-1675 

Jacob  Boehm 

Paul  Gerhart 

Mysticism. 1   . 

Poems,  Hymns. 

160^1640 

Paul  Fleming 

Poems. 

1635-1728 
1708-1777 
1715-1760 
1717-1768 
1720-17»7 

Christian  Thomasiua.     . 
Albreeht  Haller.     .    .    . 
Christian  Gellert.   .    .    . 
Johann  Winekelmann, 
Hieron ymus  K.  F.  Baron 
von  Hunchbauseu,     . 

First  German  Periodical  (Ed.)  . 

Scientific 

Fables  (moral) 

History  of  Ancient  Art.      .    .    . 

Fiction 

Poems. 
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Tims 


Author 


REPRESENTATIVE   WORKS 


Prosb 


Poetry 


1724-1803 
1724-1804 

1729-1812 
1729-1781 
1733-1813 
1744-1803 
1748-1794 
1749-1832 

1751-1826 
1759-1805 

1761-1819 
1762-1814 
1763-1825 
1767-1835 
1769-1860 
1768-1834 
1769-1859 
1770-1831 
1772-1829 
1776-1831 
1776-1861 
1777-1843 
1779-1859 
1781-1830 
1781-1838 
1785-1863 
1786-1859 

1786-1862 
1787-1862 
1788-1860 
1789-1850 
1791-1813 
1797-1856 
1799-1890 
1802-1884 
1805-1871 
1806-1884 

1812-1882 

1814-1873 

1814-1886 

1820-1900 

1816-1895 

1817-1881 

1817-1903 

1817-1896 

1819-1857 

1822-1892 

1830 

1837-1898 

1842-1906 

1848-1904 


Klopstock 

Immanuel  Kant,  .  . 

C.  O.  Heync 

G-  E>  Lessitve 

Ch.  M.  Wieknd.  .  . 
T.  G.  Vi>n  Herder.  . 
G.  A-  Bruger,      .    .    . 

JohAQTi  WolfgUfiK 

G^wtbe^ 

Johann  Vqsa 

Frederick  von  Schiller. 


AucuAt  VB.I1  Ivotifbue.  . 
Jolu-ifin  GimUt^b  Firhte, 
Jtiin  Paul  Ftirhter,  .  . 
WilheljjivoD  ([umbrikJt, 
Erriftt  W.  Artidi.  .  .  . 
F^  1 1.  Schlviermncher,  . 
Alp?!:(,iirHLte<r  voo  Humbi:<ldt 
Gt-^irg*^  W.  Hpjj;oL  .  .  . 
FriC'irirlj  VI  in,  Schl^eU  • 
BtTThold  Nit.'buhr,  .  . 
F.  C.  Schlcn'*>er.  .  .  .  , 
Kjirl  (iti  i^L  Mi.ut(-  Fniiqiie, 
Curl  IhtttT, 

Jcliann  H,  Wypn  ^I^wt;-), 
A'iftlberl  von  ClTuamiP"*", 
Jftf^ob  Grimm,  .  ^  .  . 
WUhdm  Grimai,    *    ►    . 


Philo0ophy.  Critic  of  Pure  Rea- 
son  

Critical  and  Archsological.    .    . 

Laocoon,  etc., 

Affathon. 

PEiloeophic 


Wilhelm  Meister,      .    . 
Elective  Affinities,  etc. 

Critical. 

Thirty  Veara'  War,     . 


Philoeophy 

Hesperus,  Titan,  etc.. 

Critical 

History,  Scientific,  .    . 


A.  T.  K*mer,  .  .  . 
Lti'iwif  UhJanH,  ,  , 
Arthur  S^^liopi'nliaur, 
Johsiim  NeaiidtTt  .  . 
Knr]  T*  Kf>rn<?r,  .  . 
H^nmncb  Eleiup,  .  . 
JoUjvnn  T.  Dollmfer, 
JoLmnn  F^  Ijiiige.  .  . 
G.  C>.  (jprvinu!*,  .  .  . 
Heinrich  Laubc.     .    . 

Brrtboltl  Auerbach,  , 
Ixmif^  Mulbach,  .  . 
En  I?'*  Curtiuft*  .  . 
Bl'umr^l  Zdler,  ,  .  . 
Giif^t-av  FFfvt&j:,  ,  . 
Ru.lnir  II.  i^lMV,  .  . 
Tlj'-'jdor  Moninifwn^  , 
Karl  Vogt,  .  .  .  .  . 
AU^^1^ctlt  J^clitCfEler,  . 
Hi^  1  ri  r i  rh  Sf  h ln^nu i n i a , 

Gt'i.irj^e  M.  EbursK    .     . 
E(liiiiULT(i  HnrtniAni'U 
KiirE  E.  Fmi!ii*'V"i. 


Philosophy.  . 
Science,  Cosmos,  etc..  Travels. 
Philosophy,  Leben  Jesu.     .    .    . 
History  of  Literature,  Lucinde. 

History  of  Rome,  etc 

Univ.  History 

Undine,  etc 

Geography  (noted) 

Swiss  Family  Robinson.     .    .    . 

Peter  Schlemihl, 

German  Mythology,  etc.     .    .    . 

Household    Tales    (with   Jacob 

Grimm) 


Philosophv 

History  of  the  Church. 


Sketches. 

Theology,  History 

Commentaries,  Theology.  .  . 
Critical,  Shakespere,  etc.  .  . 
The  German  War,  and  other 

Novels, 

On  the  Heights,  etc 

Historical  Fiction 

History  of  Greece,  etc.    .    .    . 

Philosophy.  History 

Novels, 

Metaphysik.  Logik 

History 

Scientific 

History  (Rome,  etc.)  .    .    .    . 

Archeology 

Novels 

Orientalism.  Novels 

Philosophy 

Novels.  Travels 


Dramas,  Messiah,  etc. 


Minna  von  Bamhelm.  etc. 

Oberon. 

Voices  of  the  People. 

Leonore.  etc. 

Faust,  Tasso,  Lyrics,  etc. 

Translation.  Iliad.  Louise.  Idylla. 
The  Robbers,  William  TeU.  Wallen- 

stein. 
Comedies. 

Poems. 

Patriotic  Songs,  etc 


Lion's  Bride.  Poema. 


Lsrrics. 
Ballads. 


Lsrre  and  Sword,  etc 
Poems. 


Poems.  Lyrics. 


Poems,  Dramas. 


Poems. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  First  Century  the  Ger- 
mans had  ancient  poems  relating  to  their  gods 
and  the  forefathers  of  their  race.  It  is  also 
believed  that  the  stories  of  *'  Reynard,  the  Fox," 
and  "Isengrin,  the  Wolf,"  may  be  traced  back 
to  those  remote  times,  brought  by  the  Teutons 
from  Asia. 

When  these  tribes  began  to  accept  Christianity 
the  Church  considered  the  native  German  tra- 
ditions as  heathenish  monstrosities,  and  tried 
to  suppress  them.  Charles  the  Great  was  the 
first  to  check  this  movement  by  putting  together 
the  beginnings  of  a  German  grammar  and  by 
issuing  orders  for  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  old  German  poetry.  The  onlv  remnants  of  this 
poetry  left  to  us  are  the  Anfflo-Saxon  "Beowulf," 
with  a  fragment  of  the  old  low  German  song  of 
"Hildegarde,"  and  the  Icelandic  "Edda." 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Great  and 
his  BonTLouis  the  Pious,  learning  was  zealously 
cultivated   by    the    monks   of   Germany,    and 


schools  were  established  among  them,  but  the 
chief  subiect  of  their  study  was  scholastic  philos- 
ophv. One  of  the  monks,  who  died  in  the  year 
1022,  wrote  original  philosophical  books  and 
translated  works  from  Italy.  As  the  clergy 
became  the  chief  support  of  the  government 
and  connected  with  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
a  different  class  of  writings  arose.  Scenes  of 
actual  life  were  pictured,  and  the  fiction,  al- 
though it  came  trom  cells  of  monks  and  the 
cloister  school-rooms,  was  thoroughly  realistic. 
An  example  is  a  work  known  as  the  first  novel 
of  Modem  European  literature,  the  "  Ruodlieb," 
written  by  an  unknown  monk  about  the  year 
1030.  Under  the  form  of  a  story  of  love  and 
adventure  is  given  a  vivid  picture  of  German 
life  of  that  day. 

There  are  well-written  Latin  histories  belong- 
ing to  the  Eleventh  Centur3r,but  the  best  thought 
of  that  age  was  expressed  in  architecture  ratner 
than  in  writing. 
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About  the  year  1200,  the  order  of  knights 
took  the  place  of  the  clergy,  leading  in  literature. 
It  was  in  poetry  that  Germany  ^med  her  high- 
est distinction,  and  her  most  miportant  poets 
at  this  time  were  of  the  knightly  class.  The 
crusades  had  much  influence  and  led  to  the 
poetical  romances  of  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
Centuries.  Amonz  the  poets  the  names  of  Wol- 
fram von  Eschenbach  and  Gottfried  of  Stras- 
bourg stand  first,  with  Walter  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  them  all. 

A  few  poets  of  this  age  of  chivalry  took  up 
the  legends  of  their  own  land,  and  the  most 
important  of  them  was  he  who  collected  and 
put  into  shape  the  ancient  ballads  which  make 
up  the  Nibelungen-lied.  Gudrun  is  another 
epic  which  puts  into  form  a  collection  of  legends. 
Latin  was  €he  speech  of  scholars  and  poetry 
the  passion  of  writers,  leaving  small  chance  for 
the  growth  of  prose,  but  two  great  collections 
of  iScal  laws  had  influence  in  gaining  respect 
of  the  Germans  for  their  own  language,  and 
this  was  the  first  serious  attempt  to  secure  for 
German  prose  a  place  in  literature. 

About  the  middle  of  the  Thirteenth  Centxuy 
preaching  became  an  agency  of  great  i)ower. 
The  new  preaching  orders  of  the  Franciscans 
and  the  Dominicans  were  given  special  privilege 
to  speak  on  any  day  and  in  any  place,  thus  they 
came  in  touch  with  the  people  and  grew  wider 
In  thought.  Most  popular  among  these  preachers 
was  Brother  Berthold,  an  orator  and  a  writer 
of  high  rank.  The  next  eariy  writer  of  religious 
proee,  Echart,  became  the  founder  of  the  ftfystic 
SchooL  The  most  important  writers  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteentn  Centuries  are  the  monks 
of  this  school,  whose  works  form  the  link  be- 
tween the  great  age  of  the  Crusades  and  the 
neater  age  of  the  Reformation.  The  well- 
known  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  k 
Kempis  (died  1471),  belongs  to  this  class. 

With  the  Sixteenth  Century  begins  the  modem 
history  and  modem  literature  of  Germany. 
Luther  (1483-1546)  and  the  Reformers  belonged 
to  the  people,  and  in  literature,  not  less  than  in 
religion,  Luther  was  the  commanding  spirit  of 
his  age.  His  g^reatest  work  was  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  simple  and  strong,  and  in  a  lan- 
guage that  the  nation  could  imderstand.  Ger- 
mans instantly  felt  its  charm.  Up  to  this  date 
each  author  had  written  in  a  dialect  with  which 
he  was  familiar,  Luther's  Bible,  for  the  first 
time,  gave  to  the  nation  a  literary  language 
and  a  conmion  speech.  The  hymns  of  Luther 
are  iH)ted  for  vi^r  of  stvle  and  hieh  devotional 
feeline.  Melancnthon,  tJlric  von  Hutten,  and 
Zwin^,  with  other  leaders  of  the  movement, 
were  distinguished  scholars.  Amd  and  Jacob 
Boehm,  theologians.  Hans  Sach,  the  leading 
poet,  Paracelsus  ana  Cornelius  Agrippa,  mystic 
philosophers,  belong  to  this  centurv,  with  Albert 
Durer,  scholar  and  painter,  ancl  Gesner,  the 
natuRiHst. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 
Germany  was  desolated  by  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  (1618-1648).  This  desolation  caused  a 
whole  ^neration  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  and 
the  religious  Isrric  seemed  the  onlv  class  of  litera- 
ture fitted  to  the  conditions.  Hymns  took  the 
place  of  the  old  ballads.    Paul  Gerhart  (1606- 


1675)  was  the  greatest  hymn  writer  with  worthy 
associates  among  the  Protestants  and  some  of 
the  wiser  Jesuits.  Prose  writers  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Centiuy  were  generally  either  artificial 
or  coarse.  Among  numberless  romances,  one, 
Simplicissimus,  b^  Grimmelhausen,  has  qualities 
bordering  on  semus.  In  form  of  fiction  it  is  a 
stonr  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Under  the  rule  of  Frederick  the  Great,  be- 
giiming  in  the  year  1740,  literature  shared  in 
the  general  prosperity.  Prose  writers  on  the- 
ology and  jpnilosophy  grew  more  hberal,  and 
the  poets,  Klopstock  and  Lessinjz,  chimged  the 
tone  of  Cierman  writing.  The  influence  of  Kant 
(1724-1804)  brought  a  host  of  philosophical 
writers  and  critics  with  new  thoughts.  ICant's 
new  ideas  embodied  in  his  work,  ''Critique  of 
Pure  Reason."  and  the  doctrines  he  there  taught, 
or  explained,  have  since  been  known  as  the 
Oitical  Philosophy.  Lessing  and  Herder  were 
philosophers  as  well  as  poets,  and  Lessing's 
book.  Education  of  the  Human  Race,"  enlar^d 
the  field  of  historic  inquiry  in  Crermany.  Heraer 
had  a  fine  enthusiasm  for  human  happmess  which 
lights  up  both  his  prose  and  poetry.  Fichte 
(1762-1814)  carried  the  new  doctrines  to  ex- 
tremes, teaching  that  the  life  of  the  mind  was 
the  only  real  li^ ;  while  Schelling,  writing  a  few 
years  later,  in  his  "Philosophy  of  Identity," 
modifies  this  b^r  supposing  an  intuition  and 
making  it  superior  to  reason.  The  most  pro- 
found philosophical  study  may  be  founa  in 
Hazel's  "Absolute  Thought."  This  habit  of 
studying  into  the  mysteries  of  being  made  the 
noted  German  philosophy  that  miS  affected 
literature  in  all  countries. 

Herder  roused  and  directed  the  young  genius 
of  Goethe  (1749-1832),  thtis  helping  to  ^ve  to 
Crermany  the  writer  who  holds  place  equal  to 
Shakespere  in  England,  and  Dante  in  Italy: 
Goethe  belongs  to  the  worid  rather  than  to  one 
country.  Late  in  the  Eighteenth  CJenturyGoethe 
Schiller,  Herder,  and  Wieland  settled  at  Weimar, 
making  it  the  center  of  intellectual  life.  Goethe's 
drama,  "Gotz  von  BerUchin^n,"  had  given 
him  place  aspoet,  and  his  sentimental  tale,  The 
Sorrows  of  Werther,"  made  him  Imown  through- 
out Europe.  During  his  friendship  with  Schifier 
they  wrote  many  ballads  and  lyrics,  but  his 
longer  poem,  "Herman  and  Dorothea,"  was 
more  successful.  "Tasso"  and  "Faust"  are 
best  known  among  his  dramas,  and  "Wilhelm 
Meister"  as  his  philosophical  prose  work. 
Schiller's  tragedy,  "The  Robbers,"  was  received 
with  enthusiasm,  but  its  revolutionary  ardor 
brought  criticism.  Among  his  poems,  "Maid 
of  Orleans,"  "WiUiam  Tell,"  and  the  "Song 
of  the  Bell,"  are  the  best  known.  His  '*Wallen- 
stein"  is  the  greatest  drama  in  the  German 
language.  CJoethe's  narratives  of  travel,  his 
autobiography,  and  his  scientific  works  are  also 
much  read.  The  principal  prose  works  of  Schiller 
are  "  History  of  the  Netherlands  "  and  "  History 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War."  In  this  period  be- 
long, also,  Voss,  author  of  the  poem  "Louise," 
and  Burger,  who  wrote  the  well-known  "Leo- 
nore"  and  "The  Wild  Huntsman."  Uhland, 
whose  first  volume  of  poems  was  published  in 
1815,  was  one  of  the  best  writers  of  lyrics,  and 
his  epic  of  "Ludwig  der  Baier"   ranks  high. 
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Among  other  poets  are  Amdt,  author  of  the 
natioiml  song,  ^'German  Fatherland/'  Ruckert. 
also  an  Oriental  scholar,  and  Heinrich  Heme, 
whose  eollection  of  lyrics,  "Buch  Der  Lieder," 
is  known  in  all  European  literature. 

First  amone  the  well-known  scientists  of 
Germany  stands  Hulmboldt  and  his  ''Cosmos,'' 
presenting  in  popular  form  the  results  of  years 
of  scientific  work.  Liebig  in  chemistry,  Vir- 
chow  in  biology,  Helmholts  in  study  of  sight 
and  soimd,  and  Hseckel  with  his  Darwinian 
investigations,  have  made  their  subjects  in- 
telligible and  interesting  to  the  ordinary  reader. 

In  the  list  of  German  historians  are  the  names 
of  Ranke,  Niebuhr,  and  Dahlmann;  Hausser, 
who  wrote  the  elaborate  "  History  of  Germany  *' ; 
Schlosser,  author  of  a  universal  history;  Ne- 
ander,  whose  "  Life  of  Christ "  holds  place  with 
his  "History  of  the  Church";  and  Mommsen, 
whose  works  enrich  all  literature.     Historical 


fiction  closely  follows  history,  and  the  novel 
holds  an  important  place  in  Germany.  Tieck, 
as  a  writer  of  romance,  first  attracted  attention 
by  "Bluebeard"  and  "Puss  in  Boots."  In 
later  novels,  he  dealt  with  modem  life  and  as- 
sociated with  Schlegel,  a  literary  critic,  he  fin- 
ished a  German  translation  of  Shakespere, 
which  shows  mastery  of  verse,  form,  and  lan- 
guage. E.  T.  A.  Hoffman,  another  novelist, 
wrote  grotesque,  ghostly  tales,  and  the  strange 
genius  of  Jean  Paul  Richter  shone  out  in  Ub 
prose  idyll,  "The  Years  of  Wild  Oats,"  and 
"Selections  from  the  Devil's  Papers."  Hes- 
perus, TitaUj  and  Flower,  Fruit  and  Thorn 
Pieces  are  his  best,  and  show  striking  effects 
with  simplest  subjects.  Fouque  is  noted  as 
author  of  the  little  master-piece  "Undine," 
and  in  later  days,  Freytag,  Auerbach,  and  Paul 
Heyse  claim  attention.  Modem  Germany  is 
rich  in  all  departments  of  literature. 
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TlMK 


1079-1142 

1150-1213 

1224-1319? 

1337-1410 

1431-1500 

1445-1509 

1483-1553 

1509-1564 

1524-1585 

1533-1592 

1555-1628 

1596-1650 

1606-1684 

1610-1660 

1613-1680 

1621-1695 
1622-1673 

1623-1662 
1626-1696 
1627-1704 
1632-1704 
1639-1699 
1651-1715 
1661-1741 
1663-1745 
1668-1747 
1657-1757 
1694-1778 

1707-1778 
1712-1778 
1713-1784 
1715-1780 
1719-1776 
1723-1799 
1732-1799 
1737-1814 
1746-1830 
1749-1791 
1757-1820 
1760-1836 
1766-1817 
1767-1839 
1768-1848 

1769-1832 
1772-1832 
1780-1857 
1790-1869 
1792-1867 
1795-1856 
1797-1877 

1798-1867 


Author 


PlprnAb^fd,  . 
Ixijrii  Add  liltflnC'^ 
Vllle  —  Hudcmln.  , 
Jeun  Bim  d«  JoidvUIc, 
Jeim  rroiflanrt,    .    . 
Frsintoifl  Villon, 
Phillips  de  0>mine*.  . 
Fm  1 1  eo  L9  H  ab«Ui» , . 
John  Calvin^    .    .    . 
Pierre  th.  HonRHTtJ, 
Mielipk  E.  de  Mrininiene. 
Fmncoie  tie  Mulbprbis    . 

Ri>IHl   1  JfSH'Mrl-Cfl.         ,      .      . 

Pietrn  Ct^niejllf, 
Paul  Scarrc»n,       .     . 
Frnnicoisei  dc  la  Rochcft^u- 

e^uld,   .,...,. 
JpttTi.  lie  la  Ff^ntBJne* 
JnHin    B*    Poq,uelin  (M^>~ 

li^re>H  .  .  *  .  , 
Bbi*(*  Po^ciJ,  .  . 
Mine.  i\e  S*vi|tne,    . 

LtMij-i  FVuird&loti^:, 
Jeuu  RiLcinp,   .    .    . 
FisjieoLfl  d«  la  Fenelofu 

Charln  Rollia 

Jean  Mawilltin^   .    ,    .    , 
Ablfi  Menf  Le  SaBTP.    .    . 
Berriard  Fontrtifllf,   . 
Francois  M.  Arauet  (.Vol- 

tairti, 

Cofntf  tie  Budon^  .     .     , 
Jean  JaeatjcD  HctiiHsmti, 
D'Tii^  IHaerot,    .    .    . 
El  MTine  de  Ck>ncLillar. 
Elh:  FTfrnn^     .    .    ,    . 
Jean  FmncoisMarmufklel, 
A.  de  Beaiimarebat^r .     . 
H^nri  B*  df^  S^itit-PierH'. 
M  rt>f^-  de  Genli?j       .     . 
C 'T'^ie  Mirubeau, 
OTt?<tttnlm  lie  Volnf^y. 
Claude  llou^t  de  ri»h% 
Mmp.  d^  Stael,    .    ,    .    , 
JeAn  FratiCf}ifl  Michuud, 
Franeoia  Cliateau-  ) 

bhand,     ,    .    .    .  "♦ 

Baron  de  Cuvifi-^  . 
Frail  CO  iff  Fourit^r^  . 
Pierre  de  B^JTiiiK**r. 
Alplionpe  de  LaawrtiUK 
Vn'ior  Gr^UBiQ^ 
Jn^M^ij^  N^  niieiT>', 
L'lUi*  Adotphe  Thiers. 

Augu8t«  Comte 


Probe 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 

I  Poetry 


EpistleB,  Philoeophy 

GonqueBt  of  Constantinople.  . 

Chronicles. 

Chronicles. 

Memoirs 

Philosophy.  Satire 

Institutes  of  Religion,  etc  .   . 


Essays.  .    . 
Philosophy. 


Maxims,  Memoirs. 


Philosophy,  Mathematics.  . 

Letters 

Sermons,  etc 

Sermons  (Jesuit) 


Telemaque,  etc 

Histories. 

Orations  (religious).     .    .    . 

Gil  Bias,  etc 

Diologues  of  the  Dead,  etc.. 


Theoloffy,  ,    .    . 
Natural  History. 


Chanson  de  Roland. 
Roman  de  la  Rote. 

Ballads. 

Sonnets,  Odes.  etc. 

Poems. 

The  Cid.  Tragedy.  Comedy. 
Comic  Plays,  etc. 

Fables,  Contes.  etc. 
Comedies.  Le  Misanthrope,  etc 

:  Tragedy. 


Fiction,  Philosophy.  Ethics. 
Fiction,  Encyclopedie  (Ed.) 

Metaphysics. 

Biography. 

Memoirs,  etc 


Paul  and  Virginia. 

Novels. 

Orations,  etc.    .    . 
Ruins,  etc.     .    .    . 


Delphine.  Corinne,  etc.  .  .  . 
History  of  the  Crusades,  etc.  . 
Rend,  Genius  of  Christianity. 

Atala,  etc 

Natural  History 

Socialism  (Fourierism).  .    .    . 


Translations. 
Tragedies. 

Poems,  Dramas. 


Comedies. 


Marseillaise 


History  of  the  Girondists,  etc., . 
Philosophy,  Metaphysics.  .    .    . 

History  of  France,  etc 

French   Revolution,  History  of 

the  Empire,  etc 

Positive  Philosophy 


Lyrics. 
Poems. 
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Time 


Author 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Prose 


Poetry 


179»-1865 
1789-1874 
1799-1850 

1799-1864 
1802-1885 

1803-1870 

1803-1870 
1804-1857 

1804-1809 
1804-1870 

1805-1859 

1810-1857 

1810-1883 

1811-1872 

1811-1883 

1821-1880 

1821-1890 

1822-1899 

1823-1892 

1824-1895 

1828-1800 

1827 

1828-1893 

1828-1885 

1828-1905 

1831 

1835-1903 

1840-1897 

1840-1002 

1842 

1850 

1850-1803 


Jooeph  Xavier  Boniface, 
Julee  Miehelet.  .... 
Honor^  de  Balsac, .    .    . 

Alfred  Victor  Vigny,  . 
Victor  Hugo 

Alexander  Dumaa,     .    . 

Prosper  Merimee,  .  .  . 
Eugene  Sue,  .    .    . 

C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve,  .  . 
Mme.  Dudevant  (George 

Sand) 

Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  . 
Alfred  de  Musset,  .  . 
Louie  Henri  Martin,  .  . 
Theophile  Ga\itier.  .  . 
Leonard  S.  J.  Sandeau, . 
GubUv  Flaubert,  . 
Octave  Feuillet. 
Emile  Erckmann,  .  .  . 
J.  Ernest  Renan,  .  .  . 
Alexander  Dumas  (fils), 
Alexandre  Chratrian,  . 
Pere  Hyacinth,  .... 

H.  A.  Taine, 

Francois  About..    . 

Jules  Verne,    .        ■    •     i 


'N^ctorien  Sardou,  .  .  . 
Paul  du  Chaillu.  .  .  . 
Alphonse  Daudet,  .    .    . 

Emil  Zola, 

Francois  Coppee,    .    .    . 
Louis  Viaud  (Pierre  Loti) 
H.  R.  Guy  Maupassant, 


Picoiola,  etc 

History  of  France. 

Noveb,  Comedies  of  Human  Life. 

etc 

Cinq  Mars,  etc 

Novels  (Les  Miserables,  etc). .  . 
v«„«i.  j  Count  of  Monte  Christo, 
^**^*"  >  Three  Musketeers,  etc. 

Novels. 

Mysteries  of    Paris,  Wandering 

Jew 

Criticisms,  etc 

Lelia,  Consuelo,  etc 

Political  Science 

Novels 

H'~"^"'  nf  Fjr^nfp 

Ci  'lis.  Novels, 

N(  

N( 

Nr,v.'i.. 

Ncivreki  (with  Chart  rain).    .    .    . 


Lyrics. 


Poems,  Dramas. 
Poems. 

Dramas. 


Nc'vel*,  Biopraphy* 

Nfjvela  fwith  Errkniann).  .    .    . 

Oriiiionq  < Pulpit) 

History  of  Litem t Hire,  etc. .    .    . 

NoveJfl.  ,    +    .    ^    , 

20,i)0CJ  Leftfiiioi*  Under  the  Sea, 
Round  the  Wofld  m   80  Days, 
etc 


Travels,  Natural  History. 

Novels 

Noveb 


Novels,  Travels.  .    . 
Novels,  Short  Stones. 


Dramas. 


Poems,  Dramas. 


The  most  ancient  documents  in  the  French 
langua^  date  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Eleventh 
Centunes,  but  real  French  literature  began  much 
later.  There  are  a  hundred  of  the  ''Chansons 
de  Gestes/'  including  the  famous  "Chanson  de 
Roland."  Their  origm  is  not  known,  but  they 
date  earlier  than  the  sones  of  the  troubadours. 
FoUowing  these  were  the  epics,  "Arthurian 
Romances/'  written  from  the  legends  of  the 
Round  Table,  and  later  the  "  Romances  of  An- 
tiquities/' also  narrative  forms,  treating  of  the 
con(][uest8  of  Alexander  and  other  classical 
stones.  A  fourth  form  in  jsrose  and  verse,  in- 
cluded "  Shorter  Stories"  which  cannot  be  classi- 
fied. These  four  divisions  make  the  literature 
of  early  France. 

In  earliest  days  poetry  was  used  for  all  literary 
purposes  and  French  verse  is  the  first  in  modem 
European  speech.  "  The  Romance  of  the  Rose/* 
a  long  poem  which  is  really  prose,  except  for  the 
measure  of  the  verse,  is  an  ancient  work  that 
gained  the  attention  of  the  people  of  France, 
and  no  book  was  ever  more  popular.  This  was 
written  by  two  authors.  Guillaume  de  Lorris, 
who  lived  in  the  first  halt  of  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, commence  it,  and  it  was  continued  and 
finished  by  Jean  de  Meung,  who  died  in  the  year 
1320.  It  is  both  a  love  poem  and  a  satire  and 
put  in  form  of  allegory.^  In  it  are  found  the 
characteristics  of  the  later  Middle  Age,  its  mys- 
ticism, its  chivalry,  its  science,  and  its  shrewd 
criticism. 

In  the  Tenth  or  Eleventh  Centuries  Indian 
tales  were  translated  into  Latin,  probably  by 
the  monks,  and  these,  with  legends  from  Arabia, 


brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  became  com- 
mon to  all  literature.  In  France,  during  the 
Twelfth  and  the  Thirteenth  Centuries,  tales  writ- 
ten in  verse,  the  collection  known  as  "  Fabliaux," 
appeared,  and  these  simple,  g»y  stories  are 
treasures  of  invention  from  which  other  nations 
have  often  borrowed.  Among  these  "Reynard 
the  Fox,"  a  poem,  or  a  series  of  poems,  is  well 
known  and  for  two  centuries,  witn  its  compan- 
ion, "Isenerin,  the  Wolf,"  it  formed  the  basis 
for  an  endless  variety  of  songs,  poems,  and 
satires,  moral  applications  and  eeneralizings. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Fabliaux, 
"Aucassin  and  Nicolette,"  gave  the  subject  for 
the  well-known  opera. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  Latin  comedy  was 
never  lost  and  was  handed  on  chieflv  through 
the  convents,  but  when  the  public  had  forgotten 
ancient  drama  an  impulse  was  given  to  this 
form  of  writing  in  France  by  the  pilgrims  re- 
turning from  tne  Crusades.  At  the  end  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century  dramas  were  produced,  called 
the  "Fraternity  of  the  Passion^'  and  compre- 
hending the  whole  history  of  Christ.  In  these 
dramas  dialogues  of  the  devils  were  made  to  fill 
in  the  comic  parts.  Other  dramatic  writings 
followed,  baaed  on  parables  and  historical  parts 
of  the  Bible,  or  they  became  pure  allegory  min- 
gled with  farces,  and  there  is  hardly  an  abstrac- 
tion, a  virtue,  or  a  vice  which  did  not  find  place 
in  these  compositions.  Early  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century  a  comic  company  brought  political  and 
personal  satire  into  their  plays  and  dialogues, 
made  from  the  fables,  and  thus  began  the  Ro- 
mantic Drama  of  Europe. 
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In  all  literatures  of  which  we  have  record, 
prose  is  later  than  verse.  The  document  con- 
taining copy  of  the  oaths  exchanged  between 
Charl^  the  Bold  and  Louis  the  German,  in  the 
year  842,  is  probably  the  oldest  French  prose. 
In  the  Tenth  Century  some  charters  were  written 
in  French,  and  in  the  eleventh  the  Laws  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  The  Twelfth  Century  shows 
translation  ol  the  Bible  and  the  Romances. 
History  is  the  first  subject  in  prose  writing  and 
is  generally  recorded  in  the  form  of  chronicles. 
Each  of  these  centuries  has,  in  France,  one  gifted 
chronicler  to  describe  it.  Ville-Hardouin  wntes  of 
the  Twelfth  Centunr,  Joinville  of  the  Thirteenth, 
and  Froissart  of  the  Fourteenth.  "Froissart's 
Chronicles^"  though  simple  story,  forms  a  history 
of  the  different  states  of  Europe  from  the  year 
1322  to  the  end  of  the  century.  Phillipe  de 
Comines  (1445-1509)  has  been  noted  as  the  last 
of  the  quartette  of  great  French  mediffival  his- 
torians. He  was  an  annalist,  like  Froissart,  but 
he  was,  also,  a  politioGkl  philosopher  and  an  un- 
scrupulous diplomat.  He  dweUs  on  character 
rather  than  on  scenes  or  events  in  his  memoirs. 

Standing  equal  with  the  early  histories  in 
French  are  the  short  stories  in  comic  form,  and 
among  these  is  the  "Cent  Nouvelles  NouveUes," 
which  is  the  first  work  of  literaiy  prose  in  the 
language.  The  authorship  of  this  collection  of 
tales  is  not  fixed,  the  themes  are  the  old  fables, 
but  this  remarkable  work,  with  its  simple  and 
straightforward  style,  had  great  influence  on 
later  writers  and  was  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
literary  works,  romances  in  miniature,  in  which 
French  writers  excel  all  others. 

The  discoverjr  of  a  new  continent,  the  down- 
fall of  Constantinople,  and  the  end  of  feudalism 
were  the  great  events  of  the  Fifteenth  Century 
that  chan^d  the  literary  world  of  France.  The 
invention,  or  use,  of  printing  made  readers  in 
place  of  listeners.  French  enthusiasm  turned  to 
the  study  and  imitation  of  the  ancient  Pa^an 
world  and  it  was  this  revival  of  antique  leammg 
that  took  the  name  "Renaissance."  By  the 
beginning  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  the  effect  of 
the  Renaissance  was  nearly  lost  in  Italy,  in 
Germany  it  had  only  opened  the  way  to  a  nation- 
al literature  with  little  influence  in  itself,  but  in 
Fnmce  this  century  was  filled  with  great  writers 
in  every  Une. 

Francis  Rabelais  (1483-1553)  holds  high  rank 
•in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country,  as  a 
learned  philosopher  and  scholar.  The  work 
which  brought  to  him  popular  fame,  however, 
was  the  "Lives  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel," 
a  tale  of  the  adventures  of  two  gigantic  heroes, 
father  and  son,  with  a  drunken,  &hting,  swag- 
gering monk  and  a  wittv  minstrel  who  play^ 
practical  jokes.  With  all  this  it  is  a  commen- 
tary on  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  acts  of  the 
nation  put  into  attractive  literary  form,  a  mirror 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  It  was  the  book  of 
the  day  and  went  into  many  editions. 

By  the  side  of  Rabelais  stands  John  Calvin 
(1509-1564),  and  his  work,  "Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,"  has  been  called  the  text- 
book of  the  Reformation.  This  book,  written 
first  in  Latin,  then  translated  by  the  author, 
had  great  influence  on  future  thought  and  was 
the  beginning  of  an  argumentative  prose.    Cal- 


vin was  severe  both  in  logic  and  doctrine,  and 
turning  from  this  severity,  while  not  b^ieyin^r 
in  the  Church  policy  of  that  day,  many  drifted 
into  skepticism.  The  literature  of  tlus  skepti- 
cism, or  doubt,  is  best  represented  by  the  "Eb- 
says"  of  Montaigne  (1533-1592).  In  these 
essays  he  undermined  all  the  creeds  of  the  day, 
but  offered  nothing  in  their  places.  Inquiry 
and  protest  had  given  way  to  placid  content^ 
ment  in  the  belief  that  there  was  not  much  to  be 
known  on  these  subjects  and  that  it  did  not 
much  matter. 

The  appearance  of  the  "Cid,"  founded  on  the 
Spanish  romance,  changed  the  form  of  dramatie 
writing  and  brought  fame  to  the  author,  C6r- 
neille  (1606-1684).  The  dramas  of  Racine  soon 
followed  and  Moliere  wrote  his  comedies,  in 
which  he  assailed  the  follies  of  society.  The 
best  of  these  are  "  Le  Misanthrope "  and  "  Tar- 
tuffe."  To  this  time  belongs  the  well-known 
La  Fontaine,  prince  of  fable  writers,  and  Per^ 
rault,  who  wrote  prose  tales.  Richelieu,  who 
founded  the  French  Academy  in  1635,  Oolbert 
and  Louis  XIV.  were  patrons  of  all  learning,  and 
the  French  laiiguage,  distinguished  for  its  cl^ir^ 
ness  and  flexibility,  became  the  language  of  all 
literary  Europe.  In  this  age  Fenelon  wrote  his 
famous  "Telemaaue,"  which  has  served  as  an 
introduction  to  tne  study  of  French  language 
and  literature.  Fenelon,  with  Bourdaloue,  Bos- 
suet,  and  Biassillon,  were  brilliant  examples  of  a 
pulpit  oratory  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
m  any  age  or  coimtry. 

PoIitiiSd  and  mihtary  disasters  of  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  checked  all 
literary  development,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  has  been  named  as  one  of 
the  dead  seasons  of  French  literature.  Later,  a 
kind  of  free-thinking  optimism  arose  and  showed 
itself  most  distinctly  in  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
(1694-1778),  whose  genius  gave  liffht  to  his  age. 
His  universal  faculty  show^  itself  in  bo^  verse 
and  prose,  his  plays  and  verse-tales  were  admir- 
able, and  his  epistles  and  satires,  the  b^t  anoong 
their  kind,  were  sufficiently  good  to  bring  ban- 
ishment to  their  author.  After  his  long  exile, 
spent  in  England  and  Germany,  he  returned  to 
the  writing  of  history  and  philosophy. 

Jean  Jacaues  Rousseau,  bom  early  in  the 
Eighteenth  (jentury,  had,  also,  great  influence  in 
his  literary  world.  He  b^an  with  dissertations 
on  music,  adding  comedies,  tragedies,  and  prose 
romance.  His  greatest  work,  the  "  Confessions,  '* 
was  finished  not  many  years  before  his  death 
(1778).  In  style,  or  manner  of  expression,  his 
writings  hold  absolute  fascination;  he  was  a 
bold  and  independent  thinker,  but  his  sympathy 
with  humanity  saved  him  from  the  cynicism  of 
Voltaire. 

Le  Sage,  the  first  great  novelist  of  this  oen- 
tury,  went  to  Spain  for  the  subject  of  his  "Gil 
BlsLS,"  and  the  Spanish  inspiration  and  manner 
brought  popularity.  Marmontel,  Louvet,  and 
Bemardin  ae  St.  Pierre,  author  of  "Paul  and 
Vireinia,"  were  also  noted  novel  writers.  The 
brilliant,  sparkling  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne 
gave  what  has  been  considered  the  most  com- 
plete record  of  court  and  social  life.  Monte»- 
quieu  belong  to  the  first  half  of  this  century, 
and  his  "Spirit  of  Laws"  has  taken  rank  as'a 
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standard  work  on  jurisprudence.  Beaumar- 
chais  wrote  the  well-known  "  Barber  of  Seville," 
and  aixx>n^  the  few  lyric  poets  of  the  time  Lebrun 
and  Cbemer  stand  worthy  of  mention.  Rouget 
de  Lifile^  in  the  ''Marseillaise/'  gave  the  finest 
lyric  known  in  the  language. 

Chateaubriand  filled  many  diplomatic  places 
under  the  Bourbon  rule,  but  was  not  free  from 
exile,  during  which  time  he  published  his  first 
book  (in  17^),  the  "  Essay  on  Revolutions."  He 
found  the  subject  for  his  "Atala"  while  among 
the  Indians  in  America.  Madame  de  Stael  spent 
the  years  of  the  French  Revolution  in  England 
and  Switxerland,  and  while  there  wrote  essays, 
dramas,  and  political  pamphlets.  She  is  best 
known  by  her  later  romance,  **  Corinne,"  and  her 
*'  De  L'Alle  Mange."  The  last  brought  German 
literature  to  the  notice  of  French  readers. 
Beran^r  is  named  the  first  song-writer  of  France 
and  his  songs  and  ballads  are  known  in  all 
homes.  These  three  writers  seem  to  stand  be- 
tween the  days  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  and 
the  beginning  of  modem  French  literature. 

Volumes  of  ballads  and  romance  in  verse, 
written  by  Victor  Hugo  and  Alphonse  de  Lamar- 
tine,  bdong  to  later  poetry,  and  with  these 
authors  Alfred  de  Musset  dauns  place.  Among 
dramatists  are  Qoslan,  Delavigne,  and  Sardou, 
wiUi  others  who  bear  equally  distinguished  names. 


French  historical  and  political  writers  influ- 
enoe  the  world,  and  of  these  the  best  known 
mav  be  Lamartine,  Thiers,  Michelet,  Guixot, 
and  De  Tocqueville-  Cousin  and  Comte  have 
offered  new  views  in  philosophy,  and  the  name 
Renan  is  known  among  all  interested  in  theo- 
logical questions.  Many  of  these  writers  hold, 
also,  a  place  in  oratory  which  has  risen  to  a 
high  position  in  France. 

The  influence  of  later  French  romance  shows 
in  the  modem  literature  of  all  countries,  and 
Balzac  (died,  1850)  has  been  considered  one  of 
its  pioneers.  Eu^ne  Sue  delights  in  subjects 
that  call  for  exciting  adventure,  and  his  books. 
''Wandering  Jew"  and  "Mysteries  of  Paris," 
have  been  much  read.  Alexander  Dumas,  well 
known  by  his  ''Monte  Christo"  and  almost 
numberless  semi-historical  romances,  was  master 
in  his  line,  and  Victor  Hu^  would  stand  as  a 
brilliant  writer  on  the  ments  of  his  wonderful 
"Les  Miserables"  alone.  This  and  various 
other  of  his  romances  have  been  translated  and 
widely  read  in  different  languages.  Madame 
Dudevant,  known  b^  her  r^ers  as  Qeoige 
Sand,  was  a  strikingly  original  writer  of 
fiction,  and  her  "Consuelo,"  "Indiana,"  and 
"Andre"  show  a  harmony  of  treatment  and 
simplicity  of  language  that  mark  them  as  mas- 
terpieces. 
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Burton,  Robert,.  .  , 
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Prosk 


Ecciesiaatical  History, 
liCtten,  Biographies.  . 


Translations. 

Homilies,  Grammar. 

History  of  Kings  of  England. .    . 

Legendary  History  oi   English 

Rings. 


Natural  Science.  Philosophy. .  . 
Travels. 


Translation  of  Bible. 


The  Game  of  Chess.    . 
Translation  of  iEneid. 


Utopia.  Life  of  Edward  V. 
Translation  of  Bible.   .    . 


Book  of  Martjrrs. . 


History  of  the  World 

Arcadia. 

Ecclesiastical  Laws 

Essays.  Novimi  Organum  (phil.) 


Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    . 


POBTKT 


Trareller's  Song. 

Beowulf. 

Paraphaae  of  Scripture. 

Poems. 

Crist.  Elene.  Andreas,  eta 


Romance  of  RoUo. 
Brut  d'Angleterre. 
Chronicles  of  Britain. 
Ormulum  (paraphrase). 


Piers,  the  Plowman. 

Ballads.  Lover's  Confession. 
Canterbury  Tales.  Short  Poems. 
Morte  d' Arthur. 


Thistle  and  Rose.  Golden  Terge. 

Sonnets  and  Lyrics. 

Mirror  for  Magistrate.  * 

Fairie  Queen, 
Shepherd's  Calendar. 


Dramas.  Sonnets  (37  plays). 
Translation  of  Homer. 
The  Alchemist,  etc. 

i  Philaster. 
Dramas.  <  Maid's  Tragedy, 

( Woman  Hater,  etc. 

The  Temple,  etc. 
Poems. 
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Virgil  Translated. 
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Night  ThoughU. 


Essay  on  Man.  etc 

Sally  in  our  Alley,  etc 
The  Seasons,  etc. 


Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 


EUegy  in  Country  Churchyard,  etc 


Wealth  of  Nations.  .... 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Essays. 

Commentaries  on  Laws  of  Eng- 
land  

E^ssays,  Orations 
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Pleasures  of  the  Imagination. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
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Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife.  .    . 
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Shelley.  Percy  Bysshe. 
Marryat.  Capt.  Fred..    . 
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Queen  Mab.  etc. 
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1802-1856 

Miller,  Hugh, 

Old  !4wJ  rittntl^tone,  Schools  and 
i^hoolmAsHTs.  *'if 

1802-1876 

Martineau,  Harriet.   .    . 

Polit!(>al  Ecijiitniiv,  sic.       ... 

1805-1873 

Lytton,  Sir  Edward  Bul- 

Laai  DoyR  of   Pojnp*'ii,  Last  of 

wer, 

the  Baron«i^  elf 

1805-1881 

Disraeli.  Benjamin.    .    . 

Lothnir.  Vivum  (Jrey,  etc.  .    .    . 

1806-1873 

MiU,  John  Stuart.  .    .    . 

PolLucat  Kefjfiom>%  * 

1806-1872 

Lerer,  Charles 

Darwin,  Charles.    .    .    . 

Toui  Eurke,  Charles  O'MaUey, 
etc 

1809-1882 

Origin  of    Species.   Descent    of 

1809-1861 

Browning.  Elis.  Barrett, 

Aurora  Leigh.  Poems. 

1809-1892 

In  Memoriam.  Idylls  of  the  King. 

1811-1800 

Kmglake.  Alex.  Wm.    . 

Eothen 

1811-1863 

Thackeray.  Wm.  M.,  .    . 
Dickens.  Charles.   .    .    . 

Vanity  Fair,  the  Neweomes.  .    . 

David  Copperfield.  Oliver  Twist, 

etc 

1812-1870 

1812-1880 

Browning.  Robert.  .  .    . 

Dramatic  Lyrics,  Poems,  The  Ring 

1814-1884 

Reade.  Charles 

Rawlinson.  George.    .    . 

Peg    Woffington,    Cloister    and 
Hearth,  etc 

and  the  Book. 

1815-1902 

Five  Great  Monarchies 

1815-1882 

TroUope,  Anthony,    .    . 

Barchester  Towers,  etc 

1818-1804 

Froude,  James  Anthony, 

History  of  England 

1819-1875 

Kingsley.  Charles, .    .    . 
Ruskin,  John,     .... 

Bronte  Charlotte.  .   .    . 

Hypatia,  etc 

Poems. 

1819-1900 

Stones  of  Venice,  Modem  Paint- 
ers  

1816-1855 

Jane  Eyre,  The  Professor,  etc.  . 

1820-1003 

Spencer.  Herbert.  .    .    . 

£liot.  George 

Tyndall.  John 

First  Principles,  etc 

1820-1880 

Silas  Mamer.  etc 

Spanish  Gypsy,  Poems. 

1820-1803 

Scientific  Papers 

Essays  and  Criticisms 

1822-1888 

Arnold.  Matthew,  .    .    . 

Sohrab  Rustin,  etc. 

1823 

MQller.  Max 

Freeman JEd ward  A.,    . 

1823-1802 

Histories. 

1823-1806 

Hughes.  Thomas.  .    .    . 
ColUns.  WUkie 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  etc.   .    . 

1824-1880 

Woman  in  White,  etc 

1824-1005 

Macdonald.  George.  .    . 
Huxley.  Thomas  Henry, 

Sir  Gibbie.  Alec  Forbes,  etc.  .  . 

• 

1825-1805 

Man's  Place  in  Nature.  .... 

1825-1000 

Blackmore.  R.  D 

Loma  Doone.  etc 

1826-1887 

Mulock.  Dinah  Maria.   . 

John  Halifax,  etc 

Poems. 

1828-1882 

Rossetti.  Dante  Gabriel, 
McCarthy,  Justin.  .    .    . 

The  Blessed  Damosel,  etc. 

1830 

History    of    Our    Own    Times, 
Novels. 

1830-1897 

Poems,  High  Tide  on  Coast  of  Lin- 

1831-1801 

Meredith.  Owen.     .    .    . 
Arnold.  Edwin 

Biography  of  Bulwer-Lytton.    . 

colnshire'. 
Lucile. 

1832-1004 

1834-1805 

Seeley.  John  Robert.     . 

Ecce  Homo,  etc 

1834-1806 

Morris.  William.     .    .    . 

Essays  on  Art.  etc., 

Intellectual  Life 

Poems,  Earthly  Paradise. 

1834-1804 

Hammerton,  Philip  I.,  . 

1837-1883 

Green.  John  Richard,    . 

History  of  the  English  People.  . 

1837 

Swinburne,  Chas.  Alger- 

non,       

Poems. 

1838 

Bryce,  James,     .... 

American  Commonwealth,  My 
Impressions  of  S.  Africa,  etc. 
East  London,  etc..  Novels.     .    . 

183^1001 

Besant,  Walter, .    .    .    . 

1838 

Morley.  John 

English  Men  of  Letters  (Ed.)     . 

1840 

Hardy.  Thomas.     .    .    . 

Tess  of  D'Urbeville,  etc..  Novels. 

1841-1806 

Black.  William 

In  SUk  Attire,  etc..  Novels.   .    . 

1841-1001 

Buchanan.  Robert  W.. 

Alone  in  London, 

Poems. 

1850-1804 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis, 

Essays.  Novels 

Child's  Garden  of  Verses,  etc. 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  England  in 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Centuries,  they  brought 
with  them  no  written  language ;  but  the  love  of 
aoDf .  Bards  and  gleemen  accompanied  them 
and  they  sang  the  tales  of  the  Northland.  The 
oldest  of  the  old,  old  songs  which  has  been  pre- 
served for  us  is  "  The  Far- traveler."  "  Beowulf  " 
is  their  epic  song.     When  the  heathen  invaders 


after  two  long  centuries  of  struggle  had  become 
possessed  of  the  land  they,  in  their  turn,  came 
under  the  softening  influence  of  Christianity. 
Monasteries  were  built  and  in  these  safe  shelters 
literature  had  a  beginning.  The  glory  of  this 
beginning  belongs  to  Northumbria  in  the  Seventh 
Century.  For  nearly  two  centuries  this  was  the 
seat  of  learning. 
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The  poem  ''BeowuU"  has  Teutonic  power 
but  it  ie  not  native  to  English  soil  Cfpdmon'e 
•*  Paraphrase  of  the  Scriptures'*  in  the  first  great 
nati\*e  Britbh  poem.  With  Christianity  a  new 
Bpirit  enk^red  into  EngUsh  poetr>\ 

Old  EngiiE^h  prose  alio  began  iti  the  monastery 
of  Northnntbria  with  Bede.  His  learning  was 
lamed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that 
forty-five  works  written  in  Latin  prove  his  in- 
dustnr.  Hia  last  work  waa  a  '^Tranfllation  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John.'* 

During  the  Ninth  Century  the  greater  part 
of  England  waa  wasted  by  the  Danes,  and  litem- 
ure  almost  perished.  The  long  battle  against 
these  invaders  was  lost  in  Northurabna,  but 
was  gained  for  a  time  by  Alfred  the  Great  in 
Wessex.  Ijearning  changed  it«  Beat  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  as  Whitby  wa«  the  eradle 
of  English  poetry  in  the  North,  so  Winchester 
became  the  seat  of  English  prose  in  the  South. 
Alfred  gathered  seholarjj  about  him  and  trans- 
lated the  Latin  works  of  Bede,  the  Chronicles 
of  Croaius,  and  added  an  account  of  the  voyages 
of  Othere  and  Wulfstan.  Many  other  works 
were  abided  to  the  English  language  in  Alfred's 
time.  '*  At  Winchester  the  king  took  the  Eng^ 
lish  tongue  and  made  it  the  tongue  in  which 
history,  philosophy,  law,  and  religion  spoke  to 
the  English  people."  He  also  established  schools , 
and  wrote  text-books  for  these  schools,  so  that 
every  free-bom  youth  might  attend  to  his  books 
tiU  he  *'  could  read  English  writing  perfectly" 

The  next  great  name  in  literature  after  King 
Alfred  ia  Alfric  He  wrote  numerous  ecclesias- 
tical  works  and  was  the  first  translator  of  any 
considerable  portion  of  the  Bible.  His  trans- 
lation of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua.  Judges,  and 
part  of  Job,  form  the  best  -model  we  poaaesa  of 
the  language  at  the  beginning  of  the  Eleventh 
Century.  A  long  line  of  Saxon  Chronicles  con- 
tinuea  an  unbroken  history  of  the  language  and 
literature  from  Alfred  to  the  death  of  Stephen 

in  1154.  ,     .     T-i     t      J  i_ 

The  overthrow  of  Saxon  rule  in  England  by 
William  tlie  Conqueror  is  an  event  of  vast  un- 
I  portance  in  literature  m  well  as  in  history.     For 
'»  hundred  years  after  the   conquest  literature 
was  inert.     A  foreign  king  and  an  aristocracy  , 
of  a  foreign  people  ruled  the  land;   an  alien  Ian- ! 
guage  and  literature  had  been  introduced.     A 
tew  generations  of  such  domination  and  then 
there  were  signs  of  returning  life.     The  language  I 
could  not  die  while  the  bulk  of  the  people  re-  i 
mained  Saxon,  but  it  underwent  a  great  c^nge,  | 
England  was  etill  to  remain  the  land  of  the  Saxon 
tongue,  but  it  was  to  be  a  language  greatly  modi- 1 
fied  by  its  contact  with  the  Latin  of  the  clergy 
and  the  French  of  the  Norman  conquerors.     For 
three    hundred  years  after  the  conquest  these 
languages  contended  with   the   Saxon   English 
for   supremacy    in    England.     In    Ikiward    the 
Third's  reign  it  had  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  English  were  to  be  the  ruling  p^ple 
and  parhament  enacted  important  laws  making 
the  English  the  required  language  in  the  law 
courts  and  in  schools.  ^ 

But  the  English  of  King  Edward's  time  was 
quite  unlike  the  rude  Saxon  speech  of  *'  Beowulf ' 
and  "Caedmon/'  or  the  later  Chronicles.  Pure 
Aiglo-Saxon  was  aa  energetic  language,  able 


to  express  with  vigpr  Uie  practical  oommoa 
thoughts  of  everyday;  but  it  lacked  dehca^ 
and  flexibiiitv  of  expreasion.  The  SaxoD  mmd, 
too,  was  lacking  m  ouickaeas  of  thought  andui 
the  creative  play  of  the  iinaginauon.     It  oMm 


been  well  said  that  in  this  blending  of  laMUiglw 
the  Saxon  furnished  the  dough  and  the  NofOT»a 
French  the  yea^^t.     Out  of  the  eofiibined  prMduet 
we  get  a  strength  and  flexibility  of  langua^  that^ 
belonged  to  neither,        .      ,    ,     .        .     .^^^ir.L 
The  literature  of  England  during  the  T^^^» 
Century  was  almost  entirely  Latm  and  FteJicb* 
but  we  go  back  to  it  as  a  ricli  source  of  our  story 
telling.     Geoffrey  of   Monmouth  wTot«   twelif« 
short  books  in  Latin  which  he  called  **  History 
of  the  Kings  of  Briton.^'     It  is  a  clever  putting 
together  of  Welsh  legends,  a  eouree  to  whach 
we  go   for  some  of  our  King  Arthur  ^rwa. 
These   stories   were    afterward   translated   ml» 
French   and  later  brought  back  into    Eni^li^Oi 
verse  by  Laymon   in  his  '*Bnit  d'EngleleTr^ 
Later  many  other  stories  were  added  and  otbcr 
cycles  of  romance  were  introduced  into  Engtish 
literature.     There  were  four  of   these  great  ro- 
mantic cycles:    The   firat,   abeady  metiUooel, 
arc  the   King  Arthur  legends,   to  which   lAte 
stories  were  added,  as  *' Quest  of  the   OfMl, 
"Morte  d' Arthur,"  '^  Romance  of  Sir  Tr 
etc. ;    tiie  second,  Charlemagne  and  iag 
peers,    containing    the    atjjries    of    **R--- — ^ 
Charlemagne,''   *'Otwell,'*  ^*  Siege  of    M3^' 
etc.  J   the  third,   the  ^'Life  of  AJexander,     - 
mantic  wonder  stories  from  the  east;   U 
^' Siege   of  Troy,"  derived  from  Latin  m>\ 
Popular  ballads,  such  as   ''Robin   H^»od 
**  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Rhymmg  Chronid 
and  lyrics   sung   among   the   people,    kept 
love  of  poetry  alive  untU  the  greater  bu«t 
song  in  the  Fourteenth  Century. 

From  the  Conquest  there  is  very  hllle 
writing  in  England  for  the  next  three  coit 
but  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  there  ww 
prose  writers  of  preeminence.  Sir  John  Mf 
ville  and  John  Wyclif.     Mandeville  wrote  a 
popular  book  of  stories  which  he  sjyl^ 
Voiage  and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mande 
Thisbook  establi.shed  the  love  of  sttiry  t 
Jolm  Wyclif,  next  to  Chaucer,  is  the  - 
literary  name  of  the  century.     He  is 
to  give  a  complete  copy  of  the  Scnpture^  U» 
I  English    people    in    their  own    t^ingue. 
I  influence  of  such  a  translation  read  by  m 
I  people  is  to  raise  a  dialect  to  the  dipiity  of 
national    language.     Besides    this    great  wiw 
Wychf  is  the  author  of  a  large  number 
I  mons   and    iMjlemical    writings.     Contem; 
'eous  with  these  religious  tracU  which 
distributed  so  freely  was  "Piera  Plowm 
William   Langiand.     It  was  a  satirti^  m 
upon  the  evils  which  had  gained  a  foothold 
in  the  Church.  .      *     i* 

The  one  name  which  stands  first  m  Uie  lii 
tur©  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  is  that  of  G«i 
Chaucer.     Some  critics  claim  that  before 
there  was  no  permanent  EngUsh  verae*     Ho 
therefore  often  called  the  ^'Father  of 
poetry."     Chaucer's    earlier    poems    ai^ 
[naunt  of  the  Ro«e,"  ^*The  Boke  of  the  I>u 
and  "  Parlement  of  Bridde^.''     His  great^ 
ia  ''Canterbury  Tales/'  the  plan  of  which 
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suggested  by  Boccacio's  "Decameron."  The 
"Prolwie"  to  the  "Canterbury  Tales"  is  one 
of  the  miest  pieces  of  description  in  our  language. 
Before  Chaucer's  time  English  was  a  language 
of  dialects.  He  wrote  in  the  Midland  dialect 
and  made  that  the  language  of  the  nation. 
Cbaucer  died  in  fourteen  hundred,  just  three 
hundred  and  thirty-four  years  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  To  sum  up  the  most  important  liter- 
ary events  of  these  years  we  note  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language,  the  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  creation  in  English  of  one 
of  the  worid's  great  masterpieces,  tb^  "Canter- 
bury  Tales." 

Tnere  is  to  be  noted  a  comparative  lack  of 
literary  progress  in  the  century  following  Chau- 
cer. There  were  changing  social  conditions  and 
intellectual  and  political  unrest  The  struggle 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ab- 
sorbed men's  minds.  These  are  the  reasons  as- 
signed for  the  dearth  of  hterature.  To  them  must 
be  added  the  lack  of  a  literary  genius.  There 
waa  no  one  great  enough  to  succeed  Chaucer. 

The  greatest  prose  work  of  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury was  Malory's  "Morte  d' Arthur."  This 
is  a  great  prose  epic  of  the  deeds  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Fifteenth  Century  it  also  estab- 
lished the  printing  press.  In  1477,  Caxton  printed 
the  first  book  in  England.  A  second  comolete 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  by  William 
Tyndale,  eariv  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and 
the  work  of  the  reformation  was  furthered.  In 
1535,  Miles  Coverdale  published  the  first  printed 
copy  of  the  whole  Bible.  Certain  Italian  in- 
fluences were  at  work  that  were  changing;  the 
form  of  our  poetry.  Wyatt  and  Surrey  mtro- 
duced  the  Italian  sonnet  and  made  use  of  the 
Italian  blank  verse. 

The  Elizabethan  age  is  marked  by  features 
80  distinct  and  so  superior  that  it  has  been  called 
the  "Golden  Age  in  EInglish  literature."  Two 
mat  forces  combined  to  make  this  the  greatest 
mtellaztual  age,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Refor- 
mation. Men's  minds  were  stimulated  and  a 
language  completely  formed  was  readv  at  their 
hand.  There  was  freedom  for  thought  to  ex- 
press itself  and  there  was  variety  in  lifp  and 
freshness  of  experience  for  the  mind  to  feed  upon. 
The  printing  press  and  tmvel  and  social  inter- 
course all  stimulated  intellectual  activity.  Life 
was  worth  enjoying  and  there  was  leisure  for 
letters.  It  was  an  age  of  imagination  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  geniuses 
were  bom.  What  age  ever  produced  two  such 
poets  as  Shak^pere  and  Spenser,  unless  it 
mi|^t  be  the  "  Golden  Age '  of  Greek  splen- 
dor? 

The  non-dramatic  poets  of  the  Elizabethan 
age  are  Thomas  Sackville,  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  also  wrote  a  most 
ambitious  work  in  prose,  the  "History  of  the 
World." 

Spenser,  the  onlv  great  non-dramatic  poet  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  has  been  called  the  successor 
of  Chaucer.  His  first  great  work  is  the  "Shep- 
ard's  Calendar,"  divided  into  twelve  eclogues, 
<me  for  each  month.  His  greatest  work,  the 
''Fa&y  Queen,"  was  also  divided  into  twelve 
books,  but  only  six  books  and  the  fragment  of 


the  seventh  were  ever  written.  Spenser  has  been 
justly  called  "the  poet's  poet.''  He  may  be 
wearisome  to  the  general  reader  who  undertakes 
to  study  him  to-day,  but  the  purity  of  hb  imagi- 
nation, the  beauty  of  his  verse,  and  the  music 
of  his  rhythm,  have  furnished  modeb  for  our 
later  poets. 

The  dawn  of  the  drama  in  Engbnd  b  found 
in  "Miracle  Plays  and  Mysteries"  which  were 
introduced  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Following  these  were  the  later  dramatic  recit^. 
the  "Moralities,"  "Interludes,"  "Masks,"  and 
"Pageants." 

As  early  as  the  Eleventh  Century  miracle 
plays  were  performed  in  the  monasteries  by 
monks  and  cnoristers.  Later,  companies  of  pro- 
fessional players  traveled  about  the  country 
and  enaeted  their  plays  in  the  yards  of  inns. 
In  1575,  the  Puritans  expelled  the  pUyers  from 
the  city  and  theaters  were  built  outside  the 
limits.  Shakespere  was  bom  in  1564,  and 
twenty-two  or  three  years  Uter  made  his  way 
to  London  where  he  was  attracted  by  one  of 
these  forbidden  theaters.  Already  the  English 
drama  had  taken  form  in  the  jB;reat  plays  of 
Christopher  Marlowe,  "Tamburlame  the  Gr^t," 
"Faustus,"  "The  Jew  of  Malta."  The  greatest 
of  these  pUys  b  "Faustus."  Bfarlowe  estab- 
lished the  use  of  bUnk  verse  in  the  English 
drama,  a  form  of  verse  which  Shakespere 
adopted. 

That  Shakespere  quickly  rose  to  prominence 
in  his  art  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  in 
1592,  when  he  had  been  in  London  not  more 
than  five  or  six  years,  he  was  already  writing 
pUys  and  was  the  object  of  a  jealous  attack  by 
one  of  hb  rival  pUywriters.  At  the  a^  of 
forty-nine  he  was  able  to  leave  London  with  a 
competence  and  retum  to  his  home  at  Stratford- 
on-Avon.  This  also  argues  for  hb  success  as  a 
dramatbt.  In  1598,  Francis  Mere  writes  of  the 
growing  fame  of  Shakespere  and  prints  the  titles 
of  a  number  of  his  plays.  Ben  jonson,  the  sec- 
ond dramatist  of  the  age,  was  his  intimate 
friend.  These  are  facts  worth  knowing  about 
the  personality  of  the  man  who  b  the  greatest 
figure  in  Enghsh  literature,  perhaps  in  aU  litera- 
ture. 

Taking  the  number  from  the  globe  edition  of 
Shakespere's  dramas,  he  wrote  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent plays,  counting  as  one  play  those  which 
are  written  in  two  parts.  His  dramas  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  comedies,  histories, 
tragedies.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best 
in  each  class.  Everyone  well-read  should  be 
familiar  with  them : 

Comedies:  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 
"As  You  Like  It,"  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Winter's  Tale,"  "Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Tem- 
pest." 

Histories:  "Richard  III.,"  "Henry  IV.," 
"Henry  V.,"  "Henry  VIII.,"  "King  John," 
"Julius  Csesar." 

Tragedies:  "Hamlet,"  "Macbeth,"  "Lear," 
"Othello,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

In  addition  to  his  dramas,  Shakespere  also 
wrote  two  long  narrative  poems^  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four  sonnets.  It  is  said  that  the 
measure  of  Snakespere's  greatness  b  hb  univer- 
sality, "  not  of  an  ag6,  but  for  all  time."    Other 
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writers  have  equaled  Shakespere  in  some  one 
<^uality,  but  he  exeeb  them  all  in  the  combina- 
tion of  neat  qualities. 

Ben  Jonson  wrote  three  great  dramas  which 
will  repay  reading,  "  Volpone,"  *'  The  Alchemist/' 
and  "The  Silent  Woman,"  and  to  these  three 
some  would  add  a  fourth^  ''Every  Man  in  His 
Humor."  Jonson  failed  in  his  delineation  of 
character.  He  was  a  critic  of  men's  follies  and 
he  gave  a  distorted  and  incomplete  picture  of 
life.  In  his  delineation  of  women,  where 
Shakespere  was  strongest,  Jonson  utterly  failed. 

The  decay  of  the  drama  began  while  Shake- 
spere was  vet  alive.  The  drama  in  his  hands 
had  been  tne  painting  of  the  whole  of  hmnan 
nature,  the  painting  of  characters  as  they  were 
built  lip  by  their  natural  bent,  and  by  the  play 
of  circumstance  4ipon  them.  The  drama,  in 
Ben  Jonson's  hancls,  was  the  painting  of  that 
particular  human  nature  which  he  saw  in  his 
own  age;  and  his  characters  are  not  men  and 
women  as  they  are,  but  as  they  may  become 
when  they  are  mastered  by  a  special  bias  of  the 
mind.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  women 
are  overdrawn  and  the  men  are  base  in  thought. 
Shakespere's  men  and  women  are  of  the  types 
of  the  noblest  characters  his  age  produced. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  adorned 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  the  greatest  prose  writer  of  the  age. 
As  courtier  and  scholar  he  adorned  both  this  and 
the  succeeding  reign  of  James  I.  His  political 
success  and  his  political  disgrace  are  familiar 
stories  in  history.  His  endurin's  work  is  in 
literature.  He  was  both  poet  and  philosopher. 
His  great  work  in  philosophy  is  magnificent  in 
scope,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title  *'In- 
stauratio  Magna,"  or  "The  Great  Institution  of 
True  Philosophy."  It  is  a  great  work  designed 
to  be  written  in  six  parts,  but  never  finished. 
The  second  part,  "Novum  Organum,"  the  "new 
instrument,"  is  described  as  "'the  science  of  a 
better  and  more  perfect  use  of  reason  in  the 
investigation  of  things,  and  of  the  true  aids  of 
the  imderstanding."  It  sets  forth  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  in  searching  after  truth,  points 
out  sources  of  error,  and  suggests  the  means  of 
avoiding  errors  in  the  future.  His  entire  phi- 
losophy is  built  upon  the  idea  of  inductive  inves- 
tigation. Bacon  had  so  little  respect  for  the 
English  language  that  he  wrote  his  ereat  phi- 
losophy in  Latin.  His  "New  Atlantis/'  like  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  "Utopia,"  pictures  in  romance 
an  ideal  commonwealth,  some  features  of  which 
have  been  realized  in  our  own  republic.  The 
most  important  among  his  English  works  is  his 
volume  of  essays,  clear,  concise,  practical  in 
observation,  of  profound  wisdom.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  contributed  to  prose  his  ambitious 
"History  of  the  World,"  and  to  poetry  a  few 
beautiful  lyrics. 

With  the  death  of  Bacon,  in  1626,  we  pass 
from  the  glory  of  the  Elizabethan  age  into  the 
Puritan  age.  There  are  some  characteristics 
which  sharply  separate  this  age  from  the  pre- 
ceding. Intense  patriotism,  peace  within  the 
realm,  general  prosperity,  and  much  worldliness 
characterized  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Stuart 
reign  was  characterized  by  controversy  in  relig- 
ion and  politics,  open  rupture  between  king  and 


Krliament  protracted  into  the  Great  Civil  War. 
iritan  standards  became  triumphant  during 
this  period.  Literature,  which  always  reflects 
life,  presented  the  somber  tone  of  the  age  and 
was  in  large  part  religious.  The  "King  James 
Version  of  the  Bible'  was  printed  in  1611.  It 
is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of 
this  translation  upon  the  lives  of  the  people  and 
the  language  of  every  day.  The  study  of  the 
Bible  became  so  universal  that  it  colored  the 
imagination  and  the  speech  of  the  common 
people.  Even  those  who  were  irreligious  in 
their  lives  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

The  great  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  aee 
was  in  poetry.  With  one  exception,  John  MjJ- 
ton,  the  great  literature  of  the  Puritan  age  was 
in  prose.  But  the  prose  writers  of  the  Puritan 
age  were  not  without  imagination  and  delicacy 
of  humor.  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  by 
some  thought  to  be  the  crowning  work  of  ibe 
imagination,  is  a  product  of  this  age,  and  during 
the  same  period  Thomas  Fuller  orightens  his 
"  History  of  the  Worthies  of  England"  bv  irre« 
sistible  touches  of  humor,  and  Isaak  Walton 
adds  delight  in  nature  and  rustic  pastime  in  his 
"Complete  Angler";  but  for  the  most  part  the 
world  was  looked  upon  seriously. 

John  Milton  has  been  awarded  the  second 
place  among  the  great  names  in  English  litera- 
ture. He  was  bom  eight  years  before  the  death 
of  Shakespere.  It  ma^  be  that  Shakespere  saw 
the  boy  Milton.  One  likes  to  think  so.  Milton's 
childhood  was  very  happy.  Hb  parents  trusted 
him  because  they  realized  that  he  was  a  boy  of 
high  ideals.  He  had  every  advantage  of  a  lib- 
eral education  and  of  long  quiet  years  of  studv 
at  his  father's  home  in  Horton.  This  was  well 
for  the  years  of  struggle  that  followed.  Milton's 
literary  career  may  be  divided  into  three  periods : 
that  of  his  youth,  his  manhood,  and  his  (Ad  age. 
It  has  been  called  "a  drama  in  three  acts." 
The  first  may  be  stated  in  years  as  extending 
from  1623  to  1640;  the  second,  from  1640  to 
1660;  and  the  third,  from  1660  to  1674. 

The  first  period,  that  of  his  youth,  was  spent 
at  school  and  among  his  family  at   Horton. 
During  this  period  he  wrote  the  "  Hymn  on  the 
Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity,"  the  "Masque  of 
Comus/'   "Lycidas,"   "L' Allegro,"   "D   Pense- 
roso,"   and   a   number  of  his   sonnets.    Some 
critics  consider  "Comus"  Milton's  finest  poem. 
It  is  perfect  in  lyric  qualities  and  as  an  apothe- 
osis to  virtue  is  lofty  in  conception.     "  If  virtue 
feeble  were.  Heaven  itself  would  stoop  to  her." 
"Lycidas,"  an  elegy  on  Milton's  dass-mate, 
,  Edward  King,  ranks  as  one  of  the  great  elegies 
in  our  language.    "L'Allegro"  ancr"n  Pense- 
roso"  are  companion  poems;   one  describes  the 
delights  of  social  life,  the  other  the  deep  enjoy- 
I  ment  of  the  scholar  in  seclusion.    These  poems 
I  will  always  remain  favorites  for  their  beautiful 
imagery  and  their  truthful  study  of  the  emo- 
tions.   Milton's  sonnets  have  for  their  theme 
such  subjects  as  religion,  patriotism,  domestic 
affection;    whereas  the  older  poets,  Shakespere, 
I  Spenser,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  and  their  imitators, 
,  preferred  to  write  sonnets  on  love.    The  most 
,  remarkable    of    Milton's   minor   poems   is    the 
I  "Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"   written  when  the 
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author  was  only  twenty-one,  yet  nowhere  does 
he  excel  it  in  l>eauty  of  verse  nor  in  dignity  of 


second  period  of  Milton's  life  may  be 
called  the  time  of  ''storm  and  stress.''  Thick 
darkness  was  upon  him.  For  twenty  years, 
from  1640  to  1660,  his  life  was  filled  with  relig- 
ious and  political  controversy.  He  was  forc^ 
to  turn  from  poetry  to  prose,  and  lamenting  it 
he  says:  ''I  nave  the  use,  as  I  may  account  it, 
but  of  my  left  hand."  His  prose  works  are 
voluminous.  They  are  upon  varied  subjects 
but  upon  one  theme,  liberty.  He  struck  heavy 
blows  for  liberty  in  church  and  state  and  in  aU 
the  relations  of  life.  He  plead  for  more  freedom 
of  speech  and  for  more  liberal  ideas  in  educa- 
tion. His  greatest  prose  work  b  the  "Areopa- 
£itica:  A  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Press." 
Id  1652,  at  the  axe  of  forty-three,  Milton  be- 
came totally  blind;  but  even  in  his  blindness 
be  served  tne  Commonwealth  as  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Tongues  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  continued  to  write  his 
burning  pamphlets  against  the  royalists  who 
were  stm^liiig  to  regain  power. 

The  third  period  is  that  which  succeeds  the 
Restoration,  in  1660.  With  the  return  of 
Charles  XL,  the  leaders  olt  the  Commonwealth 
had  to  flee  for  their  lives.  Milton's  life  was  at 
first  endangered  and  he  was  concealed  by 
friends.  Later,  he  preferred  retirement  where 
be  mu^t  have  leisure  to  do  the  great  work  of 
his  l£fe.  Here  he  wrote  "Paradise  Lost," 
"Paradise  Regained,"  and  "Samson  Asonistes." 

The  beauty  of  "Paradise  Lost"  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  a  stately  temple,  the  style 
the  utftiest  in  the  whole  range  of  Englbh  poetry. 
Its  scenes  are  Uud  in  Heaven  ana  Earth  and 
HeQ,  its  characters  are  God  and  the  holy  angels, 
Satan  and  his  legions,  and  the  newly  created 
race  of  man.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  how 
any  human  mind  could  have  attempted  it. 
"raradise  Regiuned"  and  "Samson  A^nistes" 
show  a  decline  of  power,  though  standing  alone 
thej  would  be  great.  In  "Paradise  R^ained" 
Christ  is  tempted  in  the  wilderness  and  resists 
Satan.  In  'Samson  Agonistes"  we  have  a 
choral  drama  modeled  upon  the  form  of  the 
Greek.  In  the  greatness  of  his  work,  Milton 
can  be  compared  only  to  the  great  classic  writers, 
Homer  and  Virgil. 

The  second  great  name  in  the  Puritan  age  is 
John  Bunyan,  the  prince  of  prose  writers  for  his 
time  and  the  prince  of  story  tellers  for  all 
times.  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  has  been  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  of  Si  allegories.  Bimyan's 
preeminence  is  imdoubted.  It  is  not  an  ex- 
aoeration  to  repeat  this  estimate  of  him: 
"What  Shakespere  is  to  English  dramatists, 
what  Milton  is  to  English  epic  poets,  that  John 
Bunyan  is  to  writers  of  English  allegory." 
From  extreme  poverty  and  i^orance  and  years 
of  imprisoimient  in  Bedford  jail,  he  rose  to  the 
respected  [>oation  of  pastor  over  a  large  church. 
His  biographer  says  of  him,  "The  fame  of  his 
sufferings,  nis  senilis  as  a  writer,  his  power  as  a 

rker,  i^ve  him  imbounded  influence  among 
Baptists;  while  the  beauty  of  his  character 
and  the  catholic  Uberality  of  nis  views  secured 
him  universal  esteem.    His  ministrations  ex- 


tended over  the  whole  region  between  Bedford 
and  London." 

Historically,  one  of  the  g-eatest  prose  works 
of  the  century  is  Samuel  Pepy's  "Diary."  It 
is  a  gossipy  record  of  nine  vears  and  gives  a  life- 
like picture  of  the  gay  and  profligate  portion  of 
society  which  fell  under  his  observation.  The 
reaction  from  Puritanism  led  to  an  extraordinarv 
state  of  society  amon^  the  aristocracy,  which 
we  would  not  like  to  picture  to-day.  The  great 
historical  work  of  the  age  is  the  "  History  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,"  by  Edward  Hyde,  the  first 
Eari  of  Clarendon.  A  curious  coincidence  marks 
the  birth  and  death  of  Clarendon.  Bom  in 
1608  and  died  in  1674,  his  life  is  exactly  co- 
extensive with  John  Milton,  his  great  opponent 
in  the  great  civil  strife.  Clarendon  has  been 
called  the  "Cavalier-prince  of  historic  portrait- 
painters,"  and  Milton  the  "Puritan-prince  of 
epic  poets." 

Chaucer,  Shakespere,  Spenser,  Milton,  royal 
names  in  English  hterature,  are  succeeded  by  a 
meager  school  of  artificial  poets.  Dryden  and 
Pope  are  the  representatives  of  this  school. 
Dryden  died  in  1700,  just  three  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Chaucer.  The  sweetness  and 
gay  and  kindly  humor  and  tender  sympathies 
which  so  illumine  Chaucer's  poetry,  is  gone 
from  Dryden's  didactic  verse.  His  greatest 
satire  is  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  a  bitter 
arraignment  of  those  who  opposed  the  succes- 
sion of  James,  the  brother  of  Oharies  IL,  to  the 
English  throne.  "  MacFlecknoe,"  another  satire 
is  directed  a^nst  a  Whig  poet.  "  All  for  Love," 
a  drama,  is  m  this  same  cold,  critical  vein.  He 
wrote  long  criticisms  in  ai-gumentative  verse 
which  are  utterly  lacking  in  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry.  Hb  "Hind  and  the  Panther"  and 
"  Religio  Laici "  are  known  to-day  only  as  names. 
The  greatness  of  poetry  cannot  be  expressed  by 
the  critical  spirit.  Dryden's  one  really  admir- 
able poem,  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day  or  Alex- 
anders Feast,"  will  be  remembered  for  its 
lyric  qualities.  His  prose  writings  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  English  in  which  he  wrote  them 
has  become  a  standard  of  good  style  to  all  later 
writers. 

The  English  Revolution  of  1688  secured  peace 
for  the  realm  and  an  opportunity  for  the  aevel- 
opment  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Newton  and  the  development  of  phi- 
losophy under  Locke  mark  this  period. 

Alexander  Pope  is  the  literary  successor  of 
John  Dryden,  and  the  representative  poet  of 
his  time.  He  was  a  precocious  boy  whose  body 
was  "one  long  disease."  Before  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age  he  had  written  an  "  Ode  to  Solitude," 
and  reading  was  his  passion.  To  imderstand 
Pope  one  must  remember  his  deformity  and  the 
spirit  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  first 
half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is  marked  by  a 
low  standard  of  morals.  Poutical  unrest  and 
political  double  dealing,  coarse  social  life,  dull, 
unimaginative,  brutal,  these  are  the  common 
terms  oy  which  it  is  described.  Drunkenness 
was  common  and  morality  laughed  at.  Out  of 
such  conditions  Pope  and  Swift  and  Steele  gath- 
ered the  material  for  their  satires.  Addison 
alone  of  this  distinguished  group  of  writers  kept 
his  genial  nature  and  wrote  what  was  gentle 
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and  mirthful  with  such  grace  that  satire  lost 
its  severity. 

The  literary  faults  of  this  age  are  lack  of  moral 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm.  Form  was  pre- 
ferred to  matter.  The  age  was  molded  by 
classical  rules.  It  delight^  in  studied  regu- 
larities. Pope  is  the  ^reat  exponent  of  the 
classic  school.  So  deficient  is  he  in  warmth  of 
feeling  for  man  or  nature,  so  fixed  and  formal 
are  his  lines,  that  it  is  often  questioned  whether 
Pope  was  entitled  to  the  name  of  poet.  But 
wl^ther  poet  or  not,  Pope  has  enriched  our 
language  by  his  epigranunatic  couplets  which 
are  faimliar  in  our  common  speech.  Pope  and 
Dr3rden  have  done  much  for  our  Elngiish  in 
raising  the  standard  of  good  speech.  Poems  of 
satire  the  world  will  forget,  but  a  good  lau^h 
is  worth  preserving.  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  by 
Jonathan  Swift,  are  even  more  enjoyed  to-day 
than  when  they  were  written,  for  t}ie  sharpness 
of  their  first  intent  is  forgotten. 

The  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  is 
far  more  remarkable  for  its  prose  than  for  its 
poetry.  A  new  and  excellent  field  for  essavists 
was  found  in  the  "Tatler,"  planned  by  Richard 
Steele.  Periodical  papers  containing  news  had 
existed  in  England  from  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  this  was  the  first  periodical  desired 
to  have  literary  merit  and  to  discuss  questions 
of  common,  every-day  interest,  containing 
lively  sketches,  anecdotes,  humorous  discus- 
sions. It  was  succeeded  by  the  "Spectator," 
which  appeared  every  weeknclav  mormng  in  the 
shape  of  a  single  leaf  from  March  1,  1711,  to 
December,  1712;  after  a  suspension  it  reap- 
peared three  times  a  week  in  1714,  and  extended 
to  ^5  numbers.  The  "Guardian''  was  b^im 
in  1713,  but  ceased  after  the  176th  number. 
Steele  was  the  principal  contributor  to  the 
"Tatler"  and  "Guardian,"  and  Addison  to  the 
"Spectator,"  but  papers  were  also  furnished  by 
Swiftj  Pope,  Berkeley,  and  Hughes.  The  essays, 
especially  those  of  Addison,  were  often  models  of 
^race  and  delicacy,  and  were  highly  influential 
m  correcting  and  refining  the  tone  of  society. 

Prose  fiction  is  another  development  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Daniel  Defoe  (1661-1731) 
first  gave  to  English  fiction  a  simple,  direct, 
matter-of-fact,  and  human  interest,  and  the 
narrative  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  has  never  been 
excelled.  The  "  Tale  of  a  Tub  "  and  "  Gulliver's 
Travels,"  by  Swift,  "The  History  of  John  Bull," 
by  Arbuthnot,  are  satires  in  tne  form  of  fic- 
titious narratives.  The  writings  of  Swift  are 
admirable  for  their  visor  and  humor.  Under 
his  successors  the  novel  became  more  complex 
and  artistic,  embraced  greater  varieties  of  char- 
acter and  diversities  of  treatment^  and  pictured 
the  artificial  refinements  and  distinctions  of  so- 
ciety. "Joseph  Andrews,"  "Tom  Jones,"  and 
"Amelia,"  by  Fielding,  and  "Pamela,"  "Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,"  and  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  by 
Richardson,  were  published  near  the  middle  of 
the  century.  "Peregrine  Pickle,"  "Humphrey 
Clinker,"  and  other  novels  by  Smollett  are  dis- 
tinguished for  coarse,  comic  incidents  and  broad 
humor.  "Tristam  Shandy"  and  "Sentimental 
Journey,"  by  Sterne,  contain  passages  sparkling 
with  wit  and  humor,  also  much  sentimentality. 
The  "Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  by  OUver  Goldsmith, 


is  without  doubt  the  most  delightful  romantic 
novel  of  the  century.  It  is  not  a  book  without 
grave  faults,  but  it  combines  delicate  huznor 
with  sweet  human  emotions.  Goldsoiitb  was  a 
writer  in  every  field  of  invention,  but  he  will  be 
longest  remembered  because  of  the  Vicar  and 
his  family.  His  "Deserted  Village"  and  hi^ 
"Traveler"  contain  passages  that  cannot  be 
foi^tten.  So  also  Gray's  "Ele^  in  a  Country 
Churchyard"  and  Collins*  "Odes^'  and  Cowpers 
hynms  oelong  to  immortal  verse. 

The  Eighteenth  Century,  which  gave  us  the 
modem  essay  and  the  novel,  also  produced 
writers  of  carefullv  elaborated  and  finished  hi»- 
tory:  "History  of  England."  by  David  Hume; 
"  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  by  Gibbon;  and  Robertson's  histories 
of  Scotland,  Germany,  and  America.  There 
was  also  noted  oratory,  Burke,  Fox,  Pitt,  and 
the  philosophy  of  Berkeley,  Paley,  and  Hume, 
and  the  great  prose  works  of  Adam  Smith  and 
William  Blackstone. 

In  striking  personality  and  in  power  to  make 
others  thinft,  Dr-.  Samuel  Johnson  was,  without 
doubt,  the  foremost  man  of  literary  London. 
He  was  the  central  figure  around  wmxn  all  the 
literary  men  and  women  gathered,  the  neetor 
of  his  age.  Dr.  Johnson  founded  and  carried 
on  as  sole  editor  two  periodicals,  the  "  Rambler  " 
and  the  "Idler,"  in  the  style  of  the  "Spectator" 
which  Addison  had  made  so  popular.  His  moet 
famous  work  was  a  "  Dictionaiy  of  the  l^y^giinh 
Language."  His  critical  estimate  of  poetry 
cannot  be  highly  valued  and  his  criticiflma  are 
often  stilted  and  overstrained  in  language.  His 
best  prose  is  his  romance,  "  Rasselas,  the  Prince 
of  Abyssinia."  Johnson  is  better  known  because 
of  his  oiographer,  Boswell,  than  for  what  he  ^vrote. 

The  close  of  the  century,  so  remarkable  for 
its  development  in  prose,  adds  one  great  name 
to  the  poets  already  mentioned,  Robert  Bums, 
the  Scottish  prince  of  lyric  verse.  Love  of 
nature,  feelinj^  for  humanity,  he  has  written  for 
us  as  no  other  poet  ever  wrote.  The  poetic 
ideal  of  Gray  and  Collins  and  Cowper  and  Blake 
and  Bums  reacted  against  cold  formalities  in 
verse.  The  joys  and  sorrows  of  life  they  would 
put  into  poetry,  and  as  it  came  from  the  hcArt 
they  would  have  it  touch  the  heart.  Man  and 
nature  are  the  chosen  themes,  and  man  is  always 
in  the  foreground  with  Bums.  The  songs  of 
Bums  minister  to  every  common  feeling  ^  tlie 
human  heart.  That  he  has  won  his  audience 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  since  the  day  of  his 
death  his  audiences  have  continually  grown  lai^ger. 
Those  who  read  and  those  who  do  not  read  are 
familiar  with  these  songs:  "Scots  wha  hae  wi* 
WalUce  Bled,"  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "Comin* 
Through  the  Rye,"  "  Ye  Banks  and  Braes," 

Poetry,  at  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
was  simpler  than  in  the  prec^iing  generations. 
There  were  songs  of  joy  and  laughter  and  tender 
S3rm{)athies.  Ima^nation  was  given  free  play 
and  it  touched  with  beauty  the  familiar  scenes 
of  every  day. 

The  opemng  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
ushered  m  a  brilliant  company  of  nature  poets  r 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Colendge,  Southey,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  together  with  Cowper  and  Bums, 
who  died  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,. 
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belong  practically  to  this  group.  There  was  to 
be  noted  a  change  of  id^ls.  The  reijgn  of  the 
epic  and  the  drama  was  past.  Classic  models 
gBLYe  place  to  freer  expression,  more  individuality, 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  more  value  set  upon  the  conunonplace. 
Imagination  and  a  kurger  sympathy  toimd 
beauty  in  that  which  had  oeen  counted  low  and 
mean*  This  was  illustrated  in  the  poems  of 
Bums  and  Cowper.  Sir  Walter  Scott  showed 
this  tendency  in  his  romances.  His  romance 
poems  combine  the  refinements  of  modem  poetry 
with  the  spirit  and  material  of  the  neglected 
border  minstrelfiry.  Wordsworth  aimed  to  re- 
new nature  by  bringing  back  poetry  to  tmth 
and  nature.  His  verse  is  often  weak,  but  his 
best  poems,  as  ''Ode  on  Inmiortalit^r"  and 
many  of  his  shorter  poems,  are  exquisite  in 
their  simplicitv  of  feeling  and  truthfulness  of 
delineation.  Coleridge's  finest  noems  are  ''Cris- 
tabel"  and  "Ancient  Bfariner."  They  are  un- 
surpassed in  their  strong,  wild  music  and  their 
splendid  imagination.  Southey  contributed  both 
to  proee  and  verse  and  displayed  extensive 
learning.  Byron  was  remarkable  for  strength 
and  passion.  Keats  and  Shelley  were  instinct 
with  love  and  intellectual  sense  of  ideal  beauty. 
"The  Skjdark"  and  " The  Cloud,"  by  Shelley,  are 
perfect  in  their  music  and  their  imagery.  Thomas 
Moore,  sometimes  called  the  "Irish  melodist," 
beadfls  his  shorter  poems,  wrote  "Lalla  Rookh  " 
a  vdume  containing  four  Oriental  stories  told 
with  rich  imagery  and  diction.  Thomas  Camp- 
bell wrote  "Pleasures  of  Hope."  Humor  and 
Sithos  are  combined  in  the  poems  of  Thomas 
ood:  "Song  of  the  Shirt,"  '^Bridge  of  S\ghs," 
"The  Last  Man." 

The  proee  of  this  first  half  of  the  century  also 
takes  ^h  rank.  Scott  will  always  be  remem- 
bered aa  the  creator  of  the  historical  novel, 
Cbailes  Lamb  for  his  delicate  hiunor  and  rare 
use  of  language.  His  "E^ssays  of  Elia"  have 
beoi  caDed  the  finest  of  their  land  in  literature. 
Macaulay's  essays  give  us  fine  examples  of  Eng- 
lish prose.  De  Quince3r'8  opium  dreams  and 
his  ^En^ish  Mail  Coach"  are  also  brilliant 
specimens  of  English.  Mill,  Benthum^  Malthus, 
ire  the  chief  contributors  to  philosophical  prose. 

In  1837,  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne. 
From  this  date  imtil  the  present  time  may  be 
called  the  Victorian  age.  This  age  is  not  re- 
markable for  the  development  of  any  new  type 
of  literature  but  for  the  quantity  and  general 
excellence  of  literature  in  every  department. 
Representative  names  of  the  Victorian  axe  are 
Browning,  Tennyson,  Bfatthew  Arnold,  the 
Roesettb,  in  poetry;  Thackeray,  Dickens, 
George  ESiot,  Bulwer,  in  prose  fiction;  Cariyle, 
Maeaulay,  Ruskin,  Bfatthew  Amold,  Swinburne, 
Leslie  Step»hen,  in  essay  writing;  Spencer,  New- 
man, Hainilton,  Darwin,  Tyndall^  Huxley,  Fara- 
day, Mill,  in  philosophy  and  science;  Milman. 
Grote,  Froude,  Freeman,  Buckle,  Green,  and 
Leckey,  in  history. 

Problems  of  li/e  occupy  the  minds  of  the  Vic- 
torian writers.  It  b  an  age  of  scientific  thought 
and  of  practical  reform.  There  is  a  struggle  of 
the  masses  upward,  a  striving  for  better  sovera- 
ment,  for  higher  moral  ideals.  Prose  and  poetry 
alike  are    mibued    with   an    ethical    purpose. 


Dickens  desired  to  bring  out  what  he  called 
"the  romantic  aspect  of  familiar  things,"  and 
he  began  with  the  study  of  "  vicious  poverty." 
Most  of  Dickens's  novels  were  inspired  by  a 
firm  purpose  to  accomplish  some  reform.  His 
social  creed  has  been  formulated  in  these  words: 
"  Banish  from  earth  some  few  monsters  of  selfish- 
ness, malignity,  and  hypocrisy,  set  to  rights  a 
few  obvious  imperfections  in  the  machinery  of 
society,  inspire  all  men  with  a  cheery  benevo- 
lence, and  everything  will  go  well  with  this 
excellent  world  of  ours."  Wnile  Dickens  with 
inimitable  humor  and  rare  optimism  was  pre- 
senting the  cause  of  the  submerged  poor,  Thack- 
eray wrote  of  the  follies  of  the  upper  classes  of 
society,  and  George  EUiot  pictured  the  English 
middle  class.  These  Kreat  novelists  with  tneir 
deep  human  sympathies  pictured  the  inter- 
dependence of  human  beings,  the  relation  that 
every  man  bears  to  his  surroundings.  Thus 
fiction  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  social 
ideas  of  the  time,  reflecting  not  only  its  mood, 
but  also  its  important  changes,  showing  thereby 
that  it  has  life  and  does  not  exist  as  a  mere 
literary  form. 

The  vigor  and  idealism  of  the  age  has  been 
splendidly  expressed  by  Browning  and  Tenny- 
son. Caiiyle  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  strongly- 
felt  need  of  heroism.  He  was  by  far  the  greatest 
of  the  Englishmen  of  his  time  who  taught  the 
value  of  smcerity.  Another  author  who  had  a 
ffreat  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  was 
John  Ruskin.  Each  generation  has  its  messa^ 
to  deliver.  Cariyle  and  Ruskin  in  their  criti- 
cisms, one  on  life,  and  one  on  art,  caught  the 
message  of  their  time.  They  would  have  men 
be  true  and  live  up  to  the  best  that  is  in  them. 
They  spoke  as  the  poets  Tennyson  and  Brown- 
ing spoke  of  the  lai^r  and  truer  meaning  in  life. 
They  believed  in  growth  through  evolution  and 
in  tne  possibilites  of  the  individual. 

It  is  impossible  in  so  short  an  article  to  select 
and  discuss  the  individual  writers  of  the  Vic- 
torian age.  They  must  be  characterized,  if  at 
all,  in  groups.  Fortunately,  this  book  affords 
space  for  library  lists  and  selected  works  of  the 
best  authors  both  in  Enghsh  and  American 
literature  and  the  best  known  works  in  foreign 
literatures,  so  that  the  student  who  wishes  to 
continue  his  studies  or  the  general  reader  who 
wbhes  the  delight  of  well-selected  reading  may 
continue  to  read  under  guidance.  Such  distin- 
ginshed  names  as  the  fol&wing,  which  belong  to 
e^^ry  appreciative  study  of  English  hterature, 
but  whicn  have  necessarily  been  omitted  here, 
will  be  found  well  represented  by  their  works 
under  the  long  list  of  "  books  and  authors  " :  in 
poetry — Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Edward 
Fitz^rald,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough,  Jean  In^elow, 
William  Morris,  Algemon  C&irles  Swinburne, 
William  Watson,  Rudyard  Kipling;  fiction  — 
Charles  Lever,  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  Charles  Reade, 
Anthony  Trollope.  Charlotte  Bronte,  Charles 
Kingsley.  Wilkie  Collins,  Richard  D.  Blackmore, 
Dinah  Maria  Craike,  Geon^  Meredith,  Thomas 
Hardjr^  William  Black,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  Hall  Caine,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Geom  Macdonald;  essay  and  criti- 
cism —  Leslie  Stephens,  Aleemon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, Walter  Pater,  John  Addington  Symonds. 
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Time 


Author 


1586-1647 
1588-1649 

1612-1672 
1663-1728 
1703-1758 

1706-1790 

1737-1791 
1743-1826 
1752-1832 
1755-1812 
1757-1804 
1758-1843 
1766-1813 
1770-1842 
1771-1810 
1773-1811 
1775-1863 
1779-1843 
1779-1843 
1779-1860 
1780-1842 

1780-1851 

1782-1852 
1782-1845 
1782-1858 
1783-1859 

1784-1865 
1785-1886 
1784-1868 

1787-1789 
1788-1855 
1789-1841 
1780-1861 
1789-1851 

I7ft0-18fl7 
1791-1865 
1791-1871 
1701-1875 
1792-1852 
1793-1863 
1 79:1- 1868 
I793-IH79 
1794-1866 
1704-1878 
1795-1868 


Hooper,  Thonuui,  .  .  . 
Winthrop.  John,     .    .    . 

Bradfltreet,  Anne,  .    .    . 

Mather.  Cotton 

Edwards,  Jonathan.  .    . 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  .  .  -! 

Hc'pkinBflrii.  Francis,  .  . 
Jeilrr--<4Ki,  Thomas,  .  .  . 
Ffi^nt'uu,  Philip,      .    .    . 

Biirlow.  Ji«I. 

iLjiiMfton.  Alexander.    . 

Wrh^t*-r.  X.'uh 

Y/A^>-'u.  ^^'^.inde^.  .  . 
Hoi»kLM-i.ii,  Joseph,  .  . 
Br>'wn,  Cha^rles  Brockden 
Piiirit.  Jtobert  Treat. .  . 
Beecher.  Lyman,  .  .  . 
Key,  Francis  Scott,  .  . 
AUston,  Washington.  . 
Paulding,  James  Kirk.  . 
Channing,  William  E..  . 

^Audubon,  John  James,  .  •! 

Webster,  Daniel,    .    .    . 

Story,  Joseph 

Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  . 
Irving,  Washington,  .    . 

Worcester,  Joseph  E.,  . 
Pierpont,  John,  .... 
Allen,  William 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  .  . 
Campbell,  Alexander,  . 
Hillhouse,  James  A..  .  . 
Bedgwick,  Catherine  M.. 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore, 

HntWk.  Fit*  Gt^^ne,     . 

Sigoumey,  Lydia  H., 

Ticktior^  Georue,  .  ,  . 
,  Spra^gue.  Charles.,    . 

Payne,  John  How»rtl,    . 

Goodrich,  SamuH  G,, 

Halli  jftxnPSt    *    ,    .    ,    . 

Qirey^  Henry  Chaa.,  .  . 
'■  Sparks^  Jai-e>cl^     .    . 

Bryant,  WjlUfim  Cull  en, 
,  Tlionip!^on,  Dnni^l  P., 


1795-1820       Drake,  Joseph  Rodman. 


1795-1870 
1T95-18A6 
1796-1865 


Kennedy,  John  P., 
Percival,  James  G., 
Wayland,  Francis, . 


:) 


1796- J  S5&       Ptescott,  William  H., 


1796-1828 
l7D6^lSfil 
1707-18.^2 
1797-18(15 
1798-1870 
1800-1891 
1802-1864 
1802^1880 
1S02-1S76 

1S03-1882 
1802- m7n 
IStia-lSTU 


1  Braiiiurrl.  Jahn  C,      .    . 

Pnlfrry,  Juhn  G.,  .     .    . 
I  I'nrwoiirut  Theontiilus,  .    . 

Huliburton^  Thonias  C, 


fiarnPsiK  Albrrt^ 
Biiurroft,  Gcf>rRe,  .    .    . 

M  orris K  Gea,  V 

Child.  Lydm  M.,  .  .    .    . 

BuBhnell,  Horace,  •    •   •  ] 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  •! 

Prentice,  George  D.,  .    . 
Abbott,  Jacob,    .... 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Prose 


Sermons.  Survey  of  Church,  etc. 

History  of  New  England  (1630- 

1649) 


Magnalia  (history) 

Freedom  of  the  WiU,  Original 

Sin,  etc 

Poor  Richard's  Ahnanac.   .    .    . 
Autobiography,  Essays,  etc.  .    . 


Notes  on  Virginia. 


State  Papers 

Spelling  Book,  Dictionary. 
Ornithology 


Wieland,  Clara  Howard,  etc. 
Sermons,  Political  Addresses. 


Lectures  on  Art 

Novels, 

Essays.  Addresses 

Birds  of  America, 

Quadrupeds  of  America.     .    .    . 

Orations,  etc 

Commentaries,  on  U.  S.  Court. 
Thirty  Years  View  (U.  S.  Senate). 
Knickerbocker's   N.  Y.  Sketch 

Book,  etc 

Dictionary.  Eng.  Language.  .    . 

School  Raiders 

First    American    Biographical 

Dictionary 

Lectures  on  Shakespere 

Religious  Debates 


New  England  Tales,  etc.     .    .    . 

The  Spy,  Leather  Stocking  Tales. 

etc 


History  Spanish  Literature.  .    . 


Peter  Parley  Books,  etc.  .  .  . 
History  of  Indian  Tribes,  .  .  . 
Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
American  Biographies 

Green  Mountain  Boys,  Histori- 
cal Novels 

Swallow  Bam.  Bob  of  the  Bowl. 
Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  etc..  Me- 
moirs  

Moral    Science,  Political    Econ- 
omy  

Intellectual  Philosophy 

Ferdinand    and    Isabella,    Con- 

auest   of    Peru,  Conquest  of 
[exioo,  etc 

History  of  New  England.  .  .  . 
Relig.  Phil,  of  Sweoenborg.    .    . 

Sam  Slick 

"  Barnes's  Notes  "  (Bible). .  -  . 
History  U.  S.  to  1879 


1804^1864        Hawthorne,  Nathaniel, 


1805^1877 
I8f¥k-1870 
1808-1867 


Abbott,  John  S.  C.    . 
I  Simms.  William  Gilmore, 
'  WilUs.  Nathaniel  P.,  .   . 


Mothers  Book,  Biographies.  .  . 
Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  . 
Moral  Uses  of  Dark  Things.  .    . 

Conduct  of  Life, 

EssaySj  Representative  Men,  etc. 
Louisville  Journal  (Ed.),    .    .    . 

Rollo  Books,  etc 

Twice  Told  Tales,  Blithedale  Ro- 
mance,   

Scariet  Letter,  Wonder  Book,   . 

Marble  Faun,  etc 

Histories,  Bioirraphies,  etc.     .    . 

Novels,  Biography,  etc 

Sketches 


Poetry 


Poems. 


Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

Poems  (humorous). 
The  Columbiad,  etc. 


Hail  Columbia. 

Adams  and  Liberty,  Poems. 

Star  Spangled  Banner.  Poems. 

Poems. 

Poems. 


Lyrics. 

The  Buccaneer. 
Percy's  Masque,  Hadad. 

Marco  Bozarris,  Poems. 
Poems. 

The  Family  Meeting,  Poems. 
Home,  Sweet  Home.  etc. 

Poems. 

Poems  (Thanatopeis),  etc. 

The  Culprit  Fay. 

Prometheus,  etc 


Poems. 


Lyrics. 


Poems. 


Poems. 

Scriptural  Poems,  etc. 
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Time 


Author 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Prose 


Poetry 


1807-1882 
1807-1805 
1807-1892 


LongfeUow.  H.  W.. 
HUdreth.  Richard.  . 
Whittier,  John  G.. . 


180»-1804     I  Holmes.  Oliver  WendeU, 


180»-184Q 
1811-1894 
1812-1896 
18ia-1891 

181*-1877 

1815-1882 

1810-1887 

1810-1889 

1817-1862 
1817-1881 
1817 

1819-1881 


1819 
1819-1891 

1819-1886 
1819-1892 

1822-1885 

1822-1897 

1822 

1822-1891 

1822 
1822-1872 

182^1893 


1823 


1S24 

1824-1892 

1824-1890 

1824-1892 


1825-1878 
1825-1903 
1826-1864 

1827-1905 
1829-1900 
1830-1886 
1830 


'  Poe,  Edgar  Allen.  .    .    . 

I  McCosh.  James, .... 

Stowe.  Harriet  Beecher, 

!  Lossing.  Benjamin.    .    . 

I  MoUey,  John  Lothrop,  .  | 

'  Dana,  Richard  Henry,  . 

I  Saxe.  John  G 


Allibone,  Samuel  A.. .  .  -J 

Thoreau,  H.  D^  •   .    .    . 

\  Fields.  James  T..    .    .    . 

Bigelow.  John 


Holland,  J.  G.. 


Howe,  Julia  Ward,    . 
Lowell,  James  Russell, 

Whipple,  Edwin  P.,  . 
Whitman,  Walt, 


White,  Richard  Grant. .  ] 
Adams,  William  Taylor, 
Hale,  Edward  Everett.  ] 
Parton,  James 


Mitchell.  Donald  G.. .    . 
Read,  Thomas  Buchanan, 

Parkman,  Francis,     .   .  | 

Hignnson,  Thomas  i 

Wentworth ) 


Whitney,  Adeline  D.. 
Shea,  John  D.  G.,  .  . 
Boker,  George  H.,  .   . 

Curtis,  George  W.,     . 


Taylor,  Bayard 

Stoddard,  Richard  H.,  . 
Foster,  Stephen  Collins, 


Wallace,  Lew,     . 
Warner,    Charles 


Dud-i 

.    .   .) 


1833-1908 
1833-1885 
1834-1902 
1835-1900 
1835 

1835 

1837 

1836-1907 

1837-1902 

1837 

1838-1905 

1838-1888 

1838-1906 


ley. 
Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton, 

Terhune,  Bfary  V.,  .  . 
Alcott,  Louise  May,  .  . 
Stedman.  Edmund  C.  . 

Mulford.  Elisha 

Stockton,  Frank  R.,  .  . 
Tyler,  Moses  Coit,  .  .  . 
Clemens,  Samuel  L..  .  . 


Outre  Mer,  etc.. 


History  of  U.  S.  to  1821. 


J 

Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

etc 

Novels 

Gold  Bug 

Intuitions  of  the  Mind.  etc.    .    . 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  etc.     .    .    . 

Pictorial  Histories,  etc 

Dutch  Republic, 

United  Netherlands,  etc.    .    .    . 
Two  Years  before  the  Mast.  .    . 


Critical  Dictionary  of  English, 
Litr^TTiturp  nnd  Authors.. 


Wia- [.-;,,  E: 
Ye^l^■nS[l^  ^-  V. 

Timothy  'i  iv 

Arthur  Honu 

Social  aod  I' t 

Papers, 


Dns,  etc.    . 

Authors.  . 

fi  Franklin. 

'  .ib's  Letters, 

I  treble,  etc.,    . 

liiv-iopnical 


Among   illy  Books,  My  Study  S 
Window. \ 

Essays  and  Reviews,  American 
Literature 


Words  and  their  Uses 

Every  Day  English,  etc.  .  .  . 
Juveniles  (Oliver  Optic).  .  .  . 
The  Man  Without  a  Country,    . 

His  hertH  Best,  etc 

Biographies. 

Dream  Life,  Reveries  of  a  Bach- 
elor  


Oregon  Tniil,  Pioneers  of  France. 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  etc.  .   .    . 

Outdoor  Papers 

Short  Studies  of  American  Au- 

Uiors,  etc 

The  Gayworthys,  Faith  Gartney. 

0^ 

The  OathoUc  Church  in  America. 


Abbott,  Lyman,      •    •   •  - 

Howells,  William  Dean,  J 

I  Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey, 
;  Eggleston,  Edward.  .    . 

Burroughs,  John,  .  .  . 
I  Dodge,  uary  Mapee. .   . 

Roe,  Edwara  Payson.  . 
!  Toorgee,  Albion  W.,  .   . 


Potiphar  Papers.  Life  of  W.  C. 

Bryant.  Prue  and  I.  etc.  .  . 
Northern    Travel,    Greece    and 

Russia,  etc 

Hannah  Thurston,  etc 

Loves  and  Heroines  of  the  Poets, 


The  Fair  God.  Prince  of  India, 

Ben  Hur 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden.  .    .    . 
Little  Journey  in  the  World,  etc. 


Alone.  Hidden  Path,  etc 

Common  Sense  in  the  Household. 
Little  Women,  etc 


The  Nation,  Reiiulilic^  cjf  G^kI*  . 
Ruddflr  Ctmnge,  tkiuiirH  Inn,    . 

The  Ijidy  or  the  Tigpr,  ote,    . 
HiAiory  of  Am(*rip*in  Literntare. 
Innoc^ntd  Abrcjii.4,  ....... 

HucklehoTrv  Finn.  .    ^    .    .    .    . 

Litdi  and  l^tl*r*  of  St-  P^ul^  .    . 

SernitJiiat  fitc.    * 

Veaetuin    Life,    Their  Wedding 

Joumcyn  ,,...*,,►. 
The  Ri-M?  of  SilaH  Lftpbim.  etc. 
Y-^  -  -  .  iHw,  Novels,  .... 
E  1io*jlmii5(ler,  Roxy,  etc. 
Y  !  ?^,W  inter  S:^iin*hme. etc. 
Hanr*  bntiker,  ...*►... 
Barriera  Burned  Away,  etc.  ,  . 
I  A  Fool>  Ermndl,  etc 


Hiawatha,  etc.. 
Household  Poems. 

Household  Poems, 
Maud  MQller,  etc. 


Poems. 

The  Raven,  etc. 


New  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
The  Money  King,  etc. 


Katrina. 

Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic, 

Later  Lyrics. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Biglow  Papers. 


Leaves  of  Grass. 


The  New  Pastoral,  etc. 


Poems  of  the  War. 


Poems  of  the  Orient. 

Book  of  the  East.  Poems. 
Old  Uncle  Ned. 
Old  Folks  at  Home. 
Old  Dog  Tray.  etc. 


Sonnets  and  Other  Poems, 
Legends  and  Lyrics. 


The  Diamond  Wedding, 
Alice  of  Monmouth,  etc 


Along  the  Way. 
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AMERICAN  UTERATURE  — Continued 


Time 


AVTHOB 


REPRESENTATIVE  WORKS 


Pkosk 


POETRT 


1839-1806 

1839-1902 

1839 
1841 

1842-1901 

1842-1881 

1843 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1847 


Dodse,  Mary  Abigail, 

Hart«,  Bret,    .... 

Schooler,  James,    .    . 
Miller,  Joaquin,  .    .    . 

Fiake,  John 

Lanier,  Sidney,  .    .    . 


James,  Henry,    .    .    . 
Gable,  Georse  W.,  .   . 
Ward.  Elis.  8.  Phelps, 
Crawford,  F.  Marion, 
Hardy,  Arthur  S., .    . 


Country  Living,  Stumbling 

Luck  of  Roaring  Camp 

Gabriel  Conroy,  etc., 

History  of  the  U.  S 

Myths  and  Myth  Makers.   .    .    . 

Histories 

The  Boy's  Froissart 

Daisy  Miller,  Portrait  of  a  Lady, 

etc. 

Ole  Creole  Days,  etc 

Gates  Ajar,  etc 

Saraoinesca,  etc., 

Passe  Rose,  etc 


The  Heathen     Chinee 
poems. 

Songs  of  the  Sierras,  etc 
Poems. 


and     other 


American  history  and  American  literature  are 
not  contemporaneous  terms.  American  history 
began  with  the  European  settlement  of  the 
American  continent,  but  the  literature  not  until 
generations  later,  wnen  the  life  of  the  new  world 
Had  created  distinctively  different  ideals  and 
different  currents  of  thought  and  emotion. 
American  literature  was  in  its  origin  simply  a 
branch  of  English  literature  set  in  new  earth. 
Our  intellectiml  dependence  on  England  has 
gradually  lessened,  and  as  we  have  ^ined  inde- 
pendence in  national  affairs,  national  ideals 
nave  grown  clearer  and  our  character  more 
definitely  defined.  This  gradual  change  in 
national  character  has  been  reflected  period  by 
period  in  our  literature,  but  American  literature 
remains  to-day.  and  it  is  desirable  that  it  shall 
ever  remain,  a  branch  of  the  great  literature  of 
England  which  binds  together  the  great  body  of 
the  English  speaking  people. 

Periods  of  American  Literature 
I.    The  Colonial  Period,  1607-1765. 
IL    The  Revolutionary  Period,  1765-1789. 

III.     The  Period  of  the  Republic,  1789-1908. 

Colonial  Period,  1007-1765.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  group  of  Eng- 
lish colonies  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
represented  entirely  separate  commimities.  There 
was  no  national  life.  The  literature  of  the 
colonial  period  had  its  bepnnings  in  no  one 
center.  Colonial  literature  is  a  literature  of  sec- 
tions, each  reflecting  the  character  of  the  set- 
tlers. 

In  Virginia  education  was  despised.  All  were 
in  eager  search  for  ease  of  life  or  gold.  The 
earliest  writings  in  this  colony  were  news  letters 
and  varioiis  descriptions  of  the  new  and  strange 
country  or  the  story  of  mishaps  and  prosperity, 
written  by  the  settlers  to  theu*  friends  in  Eng- 
land. Very  little  attempt  was  made  at  beauty 
of  style.  Captain  John  Smith  had  printed  when 
he  returned  to  London  "A  True  Relation  of 
Virginia,"  published  m  1608.  "We  doubt  not," 
he  writes,  "but  by  God's  gracious  assistance, 
and  the  adventurous,  willing  minds  and  speedy 
furtherance  to  so  honorable  an  action  in  after 
times,  to  see  our  nation  enjoy  a  country,  not 
only  exceedingly  pleasant  for  habitation,  but 
also  very  profitable  for  commerce  in  general,  no 
doubt  pleasmg  to  Almighty  God,  honorable  to 
our  gracious  sovereign,  and  commodious  gener- 


ally to  the  whole  kingdom."  This  and  other 
writings  of  the  early  Virginia  colonists  form 
very  Suable  historic  documents.  Certain  few 
attempts  at  scholariy  work  were  made,  such  as 
the  translation  of  Ovid's  "Metamorphoses,"  by 
George  Sandys,  treasurer  of  the  Virnnian  colony 
and  son  of  the  archbishop  of  York. 

Among  the  narratives  and  descriptions  of  the 
country  were  "Good  News  from  Vireinia,"  by 
Alexander  Whitaker,  published  in  London  in 
1613:  and  "Leah  and  Rachel,"  by  John  Ham- 
mond, published  in  1656.  But  books  of  this 
character  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  the  new 
continent.  They  were  written  by  Englislunen 
and  printed  in  EIngland  to  be  read  by  their 
countrymen. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  education 
in  the  New  En^and  colonies.  Schools,  colleges, 
the  printing  press,  were  soon  established.  Books 
and  pampfiets  were  published.  The  first  book 
printed  was  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book."  Before 
1630  public  instruction  was  compulsory  in  New 
England. 

Among  the  earliest  writings  were  diaries,  his^ 
tories,  and  descriptions.  The  events  of  the  first 
year  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  were  recorded  in 
the  "Journal  of  William  Bradford  and  Edward 
Winslow,"  vivid  and  full  of  interesting  incidents. 
The  ''Histoiy  of  Plymouth,"  by  William  Brad- 
ford, for  thirty  years  governor  of  the  colony, 
comes  down  to  1646. 

The  literature  of  New  inland  was,  through- 
out the  Colonial  period,  of  a  religious  character. 
The  only  Questions  ofgeneral  interest  were  ques- 
tions of  tneology.  Tne  writers  of  books  and 
pamphlets  were  men  who  had  fousht  for  their 
religious  opinions.  They  had  exiled  themselves 
that  they  mieht  be  free  to  -worship  God  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 
Naturally,  the  first  publications  were  in  defense 
of  their  creed.  Their  only  literary  object  was 
to  explain  divine  truth  as  they  perceived 
it.  Religious  books  and  pamphlets,  therefore, 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  publications  of  the 
period. 

Most  prominent  among  the  dei^  were  Ro^r 
Williams,  the  author  of  many  writmp,  in  which 
he  boldly  stood  for  liberty  of  conscience;  John 
Eliot,  the  "  Apostle  to  the  Indians  "  and  a  writer 
of  books;  the  Mathers,  father,  son,  and  grand- 
son, who  were  men  of  great  mental  power  and 
voluminous  sermons. 
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The  three  greatest  names  during  the  Colonial 
period  were:  Cotton  Mather  (166:^1728),  Jona- 
than Edwards  (1703-1758),  Benjamin  Franklin 
(1706-1790).  The  most  celebrated  book  bv  Cot- 
ton Mather  was  the  "  Magnalia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana," or  ''great  things  done  by  Christ  for  the 
American  people."  Jonathan  Edwards'  princi- 
pal work  is  entitled  "  Inquiry  into  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will."  The  best  known  of  Franklin's 
works  are  his  "Autobiography  "  "Father  Abra- 
ham's Soeech,"  and  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 
The  eany  writings  of  Beniamin  Franklin  fall 
within  the  Colonial  period,  but  his  state  papers 
and  his  later  works  belong  to  the  Revolutionary 
period.  The  first  newspaper  published  in  Amer- 
ica was  "Public  Occurrences,"  in  1690.  "The 
Boston  News  Letter"  was  published  in  1704; 
"The  Boston  Gazette"  in  1719. 

Bevoluttonary  Period.  Bv  the  middle 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  great  changes  were 
manifestea  in  the  character  of  the  colonies. 
They  had  become  closer  neighbors  and  they 
had  discovered  that  thev  had  much  in  common. 
The  old  isolation  was  broken  down,  and  with 
united  voice  they  protested  against  foreign 
injustioe.  The  character  of  the  writings  of  the 
Gobnial  period  was  theological,  the  character 
of  the  wntinj;8  of  the  Revolutionary  period  was 
political.  The  writers  of  the  day  denounced 
tyranny  and  proclaimed  for  liberi^  and  self- 
reliance,  and  tnus  laid  the  foundations  for  our 
natioDal  literature.  Already,  for  half  a  centurv, 
the  weekly  newspapers,  as  well  as  a  few  monthly 
mapiginea  for  a  decade  or  more,  had  been  pub- 
lishing  and  discussing  political  news,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  colonies  had  been  educated  to 
think  and  write  upon  such  subjects.  The  Amer- 
ican colk^ges  had  contributed  theii'  share  to  the 
spirit  of  independence,  and  educated  men  were 
ready  to  act  as  leaders.  It  is  not  stranee,  there- 
fore, that  Uie  state  papers  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  form  a  body  of  exceedmgly  able  docu- 
ments. "When  your  lordship  looks  at  the 
papers  teansmitted  to  us  fron^  America,"  said 
Chatham,  in  1776,  "when  you  consider  their 
decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom,  you  cannot  but 
reroect  their  cause." 

The  neatest  orator  of  Massachusetts  was 
James  Otis;  the  greatest  orator  of  Virginia, 
Patrick  Henry.  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe, 
John  Jay,  Alexander  HamOton,  all  were  able 
writers.  There  were  some  attempts  at  general 
literature,  history,  essav,  biography,  fiction,  and 
there  were  a  few  Doets  of  an  inferior  sort.  Thebal- 
bd  literature  of  Revolutionary  days  is  said  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Liord  Chatham.  The 
KHijgB  current  in  America  during  this  era  are  his- 
torically interesting  and  artisti^illy  monotonous. 
They  celebrate  in  rude  verse  the  achievements 
of  native  heroes,  like  "Bold  Hawthorne";  or 
ridicule,  like  "Jack  Brag,"  the  British  Lion;  or, 
Bke  ibe  "Fate  of  Burgoyne^"  the  overthrow  of 
vaulting  ambition;  or,  as  m  "Wyoming  Mas- 
sacre," oewail  the  fate  of  the  fallen;  or,  as  in 
"Free  America,"  celebrate  the  triumph  of  the 
good  cause.  Among  the  veiy  rude  national  an- 
thems of  the  West,  "Yankee  I>oodle  "  is  remark- 
able as  having  been  an  old  Dutch  catch  adapted 
into  an  Enfflish  satirical  chant,  and  adopted, 
with  consciouB  or  imconacious  irony,  by  the 


American  troops.  "Hail  Columbia"  was  a 
somewhat  later  production,  by  Joseph  Hopkin- 
son;  and  the  "Star-Spangled  Banner,"  b^  Fran- 
cis S.  Key,  is  associated  with  the  traditions  of 
the  second  British  War.  As  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Eighteenth,  though  belonging  in 
date  to  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, we  may  mention  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers" 
of  J.  Pierpont;  Woodworth's  "Old  Oaken 
Bucket";  ^'Horne,  Sweet  Home,"  by  J.  H. 
Payne;  the  humorous  burlesque  of  J.  G.  Saxe, 
"  Miss  MacBride  " ;  and  the  verses  of  the  great 
painter  and  romancer,  Washington  Allston, 
with  the  refrain,  "We  are  One."  Francis 
Hopkinson's  "Battle  of  the  Kegs";  Joel 
Barlow's  "Hasty  Pudding";  the  humorous 
"Wants  of  Man,"  by  Quinc^  Adams;  the 
"Conquest  of  Canaan,"  and  "Columbia,"  also 
by  Quincy  Adams,  are  the  best  verses  of  their 
time. 

Period  of  the  Republic.  The  best  en- 
ergies of  the  American  people  have  been  concen- 
trated on  the  development  of  vast  material 
sources  and  the  building  of  a  great  nation.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  century  of  such 
activity  would  produce  a  literature  equal  to 
that  of  the  Mother  Countrv  with  her  centuries 
of  assimilation  and  development.  American 
literature  has  no  name  that  can  rank  with  the 
highest.  She  has  never  produced  a  Shakespere 
or  a  Milton,  but  her  long  roll  of  honorable  names 
who  have  written  prose  and  verse  give  promise 
of  the  literature  that  may  be  produced  in  Amer- 
ica when  time  has  ripened  this  nation  and  when 
the  great  genius  shall  be  bom. 

The  center  of  literary  production  during  the 
last  centui^  shifted  from  place  to  place  alons 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  was  first  in  New  York 
and  began  with  the  writers  who  formed  the 
Knickerbocker  school.  From  1830  to  1835  the 
literary  center  shifted  to  Cambridge  and  Con- 
cord, where  it  remained  for  more  than  half  a 
century.  Since  the  deaths  pf  Hawthorne,  Long- 
fellow, Emerson,  Lowell,  Holmes,  the  leaders  of 
the  Concord-Cambridge  school,  there  has  been 
no  one  center  of  literary  preeminence.  New 
writers  have  arisen  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
and  a  general  interest  in  letters  has  been 
diffused. 

With  the  first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury the  stress  of  war  and  politics  was  relaxed 
and  the  time  was  favorable  for  the  beginnings 
of  our  national  literature. 

The  princi{Md  writers  during  the  pioneer  pe- 
riod of  American  literature  were  Washington 
Irving,  James  Kirk  Paulding,  James  Fenimore 
Cooper,  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  WilBam  Cullen  Bryant,  Edgar  Allen 
Poe.  It  was  Washington  Irving  who,  by  his 
"Knickerbocker  History"  and  "Sketch  Book," 
removed  from  us  the  taunt,  "Who  reads  an 
American  Book? "  Cooper  invented  a  new  type 
of  novel  in  his  "Leather  Stocking  Tales,"  and 
Bnrant  gave  us  poetry  of  the  new  world.  Edgar 
Allen  Poe  created  the  music  of  poetry  such  as 
had  never  been  sung. 

The  literary  history  of  New  England  divides 
into  three  periods,  represented  by  three  &;roups 
of  writers.  First,  the  political  group,  including 
the  great  orators;   second,  the  poets,  and  theo- 
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logians;  third,  poets,  novelists,  essayists,  critics. 
Among  the  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  first 

Soup  are  Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett, 
ufus  Choate,  Wendell  PhUlips,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, all  orators  of  the  anti-slavery  days.  Con- 
temporaneous with  these  were  the  great  orators 
of  the  South:  Henry  Clay,  Robert  Havne,  John 
C.  Calhoun.  To  the  great  orators  of  tne  nation 
must  be  added  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  won  an  enduring  place  by  his  Gettysburg 
speech. 

The  second  New  England  group  includes 
minor  poets  as  well  as  the  great  theologian, 
William  Ellei^  Channing;  the  poet  and  painter, 
Washington  Allston,  and  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
for  many  years  editor-in-chief  of  the  "North 
American  Review."  The  third  group  of  New 
England  writers  includes  Emerson.  Hawthorne, 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  to 
these  may  be  added  Bronson  Alcott  and  Louisa 
M.  Alcott,  Henry  Thoreau,  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning, Theodore  Parker,  George  William  Curtis, 
George  Ripley,  and  Marearet  Fuller.  Notable 
among  histonciEd  writers  during  this  half  of  the 
century  are  Richard  Hildreth,  George  Bancroft, 
Francis  Parkman,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  William 
Hickling  Prescott,  John  Fiske,  and  John  Bach 
MacMaster. 

The  period  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
has  been  one  of  ^reat  productiveness  in  literary 
fields,  and  contmues  to  show  an  increasing 
rather  than  a  diminishing  tendency.  To  record 
even  the  name  of  everv  writer  who  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  favorable  notice  bv  competent 
critics  would  be  impossible  in  a  short  review. 
The  importance  of  tne  monthly  and  other  mag- 
azines and  reviews  as  vehicles  for  the  first  pub- 
lication of  all  varieties  of  writing,  has  wonder- 
fully developed  and  the  success  of  those  periodi- 
cals which  employ  the  art  of  illustration  is 
especially  notable.  While  the  greater  part  of 
magazine  writing  has  been  of  a  quality  to  en- 
gage chiefly  the  attention  of  aesultory  and 
uncritical  readers,  there  is  now  apparent  a 
decided  development  in  the  direction  of  greater 
thoroughness,  sounder  scientific  method,  and 
a  more  acute  and  delicate  art.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  in  historical  and  biographical 
studies. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century  we 
have  no  promise  of  literature  equal  in  Quality  to 
the  best  that  was  produced  in  the  midale  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  but  the  number  of  those 
who  can  write  well  is  exceedingly  large.  Ameri- 
can fiction  of  to-day  is  realistic  and  it  has 
utilized  freely  the  large  resources  of  this  country. 
The  number  of  writers  of  realistic  fiction  can- 
not be  computed,  for  among  them  must  be 
included  the  writers  of  short  stories  with  local 
coloring.  Two  acknowledged  leaders  in  this 
field  are  William  Dean  Howells  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.  Mr.  Howells  is  a  keen  observer  of 
social  life  in  our  principal  cities  and  has  described 
it  in  several  novels  with  depressing  accuracy. 
Mr.  James  has  given  us  a  stuay  of  the  American 
abroad  in  what  has  been  called  the  "  international 
novel."  Contemporaneous  with  these  are  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  and  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
both  of  them  writers  of  poetry  as  well  as  prose. 
With  the  death  of  Aldrich  in  1907  and  Sted- 


man in  1908,  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  Ameri- 
can critics  may  be  said  to  have  passed  away. 
Mr.  Aldrich  and  Mr.  Stedman  were  not  great 
literary  geniuses,  they  did  not  assume  to  be, 
but  tliey  had  fine  literary  tastes  and  as  editors 
and  es8a3rists  they  educated  the  reading  public. 
Other  writers  of  attractive  stories  are  Ekiward 
Everett  Hale,  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Elizabeth 
Phelps  Ward,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  Sarah 
Ome  Jewett.  Among  the  essayists  are  Charies 
Dudley  Warner,  John  Burroughs,  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Rich- 
ard Grant  White,  Moses  Coit  Tyler.  Prominent 
among  Uterary  journalists  and  critics,  are  Bar- 
rett Wendell,  Parke  Godwin,  Richard  Watson 
Gilder. 

Western  writers  have  added  to  our  literature 
an  original  vein  of  realism  and  humor*  the 
poems  of  Riley  and  the  novels  of  Edward  Eggie- 
ston  with  their  Hoosier  dialect,  Maurice  Thomp>- 
son,  Eugene  Field,  Lew  Wallace,  Helen  Hunt 
Jackson,  Cincinnatus  Miller  (*' Joaquin  Miller ''), 
Francis  Bret  Harte,  and  greatest  of  all,  Samuel 
L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain  ),  with  his  inimitable 
hmnor,  have  not  only  given  us  a  literature  of 
the  West  but  a  fund  of  laughter  which  is 
international. 

The  South,  once  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  has  awakened  to  greater  intellectual  ac- 
tivity. She  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
writers  she  has  already  produced  and  to  be 
hopeful  of  her  future.  In  these  years,  when 
poetry  has  been  so  rare  and  prose  esaav  and 
the  novel  have  so  multiplied,  the  South  has 
given     us     two     poets    with    unusual     poetic 

g>wer,  Sidney  Lanier  and  Paul  Laurence 
unbar.  Sidney  Lanier  was  both  poet  and 
musician  and  had  the  rare  power  of  interpreta- 
tion. In  his  "Marshes  of  Glynn,"  as  he  saw 
and  felt  them,  he  has  made  us  see  and  feel 
them  too.  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  the  poet 
of  the  colored  race,  had  the  lyric  charm  that 
belongs  to  true  poetry.  Some  of  his  exquisite 
poems  will  be  accounted  among  the  best 
that  America  has  produced.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  finer  dialect  poem  than  Dunbar's 
"When  Malindy  Sings,"  a  poem  written  as 
a  delicate  tribute  to  his  own  mother  who 
was  a  negro  slave.  Fiction  has  been  every- 
where the  favorite  form  of  writing  during 
the  last  few  decades,  and  the  South  may 
well  take  satisfaction  in  the  fine  literary 
work  of  such  writers  as  Geoive  W.  Cable, 
James  Lane  Allen,  Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
Richard  M.  Johnston,  Mary  N.  Murfree  ("Chartes 
Egbert  Craddock"),  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  ("Uncle  Remus"),  Winston 
Churchill. 

Three  stages  in  American  literature  ha\'e 
been  considered,  the  Colonial  period,  lasting 
two  hundred  years  and  more,  when  literary 
efforts  were  confined  to  feeble  imitation  c^ 
European  models;  the  second,  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  when  there  was  great  un> 
rest  and  no  creative  literary  genius;  the  third 
period,  that  of  the  Repubhc,  in  tTO  midst  of 
which  we  are  to-day  working  out  our  ideals, 
which  will  appear  m  future  American  litera- 
ture. 
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Novels 
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Jean  Charles  Sismondi, . 

Ugo  Fosoolo, 

Alessandro  Mansoni, .    . 

CeaareBalbo. 
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The  oldest  existing  libraries  have  been  found 
in  Italy  and  in  that  country  h&y^  been  preserved 
the  oldest  and  most  valuable  Greek  and  Latin 
MSS.  Among  these  are  the  palimpsest,  "De 
Republica,"  of  Cicero,  belie vea  to  date  as  far 
back  as  the  Third  Century,  the  famous  "Codex 
Vaticanus"  of  the  Fourth  Century,  and  the 
equally  ancient  "Vireil"  and  "Terence."  Italy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  clung  to  classical  traditions 
and  when  at  the  end  of  the  Fifth  Century  the 
fighting  bands  from  the  North  conquered  the 
Roman  worid  Latin  thought  held  its  power  while 
bolittcal  Rome  was  lost.  During  years  that 
followed  the  Italians  treasured  memories  of 
Rome  and  fought  against  the  encroaching 
Uohenstaufen  Empire,  and  from  this  absorbing 
interest  in  political  questions  they  were  attracted 
by  positive  and  practical  subjects,  especially 
the  study  of  Roman  law.  Those  who  turned 
toward  theology  generally  went  to  Paris  for 
study,  while  in  Italy  the  schools  for  laymen  edu- 
cated scholars  and  writers  who  were  masters  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  and  such  poets  as  For- 
tunatus.  AU  this  kept  alive  a  certain  culture 
in  that  barbarous  age  and  had  great  influence 
on  future  Italian  literature. 

When  l^ends,  poems,  and  tales  appeared  in 
other  countries  and  among  other  Latm  peoples, 
Italian  writers  and  students,  still  interested  in 
histoiy  and  law,  copied  these  from  the  French 
and   German,   but  made  the  romance  of  the 


Troubadors  into  serious  history,  written  in  the 
Latin  language.  Even  the  religious  legend, 
so  popular  in  that  age,  was  little  known,  or  ap- 
preciated in  Italy.  Prosaic  lives  of  the  saints, 
historical  chronicles,  and  translations  from 
Aristotle's  philosophv  and  Marco  Polo's  travels 
were  gathered  into  long  series  of  facts.  This 
hindered  the  literary  erowth  of  the  new  language 
and  there  was  no  real  Italian  writing  before  the 
Thirteenth  Century.  Especially  in  tne  last  half 
of  that  century  the  new  literature  grew,  in  the 
north  of  Italy  chiefly,  in  the  form  of  religious 
poems  intended  to  l>e  recited  to  the  people,  and 
m  the  south  in  love  poems  of  ideality,  feeling, 
and  sentiment.  The  stirring  religious  move- 
ment of  that  age,  when  the  two  great  orders  of 
Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominic  arose,  influ- 
enced all  Italian  life  and  letters.  Many  poems 
or  hymns  have  been  attributed  to  Francis  of 
Assisi  and  others  to  the  poet,  Jacopone,  who 
was  a  mystic  and  a  most  original  wnter. 

At  this  time,  too,  the  religious  drama  began 
with  an  old  hermit,  Fasani,  who  had  come  out 
from  his  cavern  in  the  year  1258,  and  suddenly 
appeared  in  Perugia.  Life  was  hard  in  Italy 
during  these  years,  the  never-ceasing  quarrels 
between  the  Guelphs  and  the  GhibeTlines,  the 
frequent  interdicts  and  excommunications  from 
the  popes  and  the  tyrannous  cruelty  of  the  nobles, 
added  to  famines  and  places,  kept  the  people 
in  constant  fear.    Fastani  added  to  this  un- 
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happy  turbulence  in  Perugia  by  announcing 
himself  as  sent  by  God  to  warn  the  people  o! 
terrible  visitations  shown  to  him  in  visions. 
From  these  influences  many  joined  together 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  do 
penances  and  their  songs,  connected  with  the 
church  liturgy  and  chanted  in  dialogue  form, 
grew  into  the  first  dramas  in  the  Italian  tongue. 

The  people  of  Tuscany  spoke  a  dialect  closely 
resembling  the  Latin  and  it  became  the  lan- 
guage of  uterature.  Under  its  democratic  gov- 
ernment Tuscany  was  the  first  province  of  Italy, 
politically,  and  philosophy  and  science  eained 
a  hold  in  the  cities,  but  prose  was  scanty  during 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  while  poetry  in  various 
forms  was  abundant.  The  first  real  prose  writ- 
ing in  Italian  was  a  ^ientific  book,  a  treatise 
on  astronomy  and  geography  by  Ristoro.  A 
collection  of  tales  called  the  ''Cento  Novelle 
Antiche  **  belong  to  that  time,  containing  short 
stories  from  mstory,  ancient  tradition,  the 
Bible,  and  legends.  A  number  of  novels  were 
also  written,  but  thev  are  of  little  note  compared 
with  the  rich  legendary  lore  of  other  countries. 

Guittone  d'Arezzo  is  a  name  that  attracts 
attention  in  this  period,  he  wrote  manv  poems 
and  some  prose,  mostly  in  the  form  of  letters. 
His  love  for  antiquity,  Roman  tradition,  and 
the  old  language  was  strong;  in  his  researches 
he  went  back  more  than  a  thousand  years  and 
took  Seneca  for  his  model,  tr3rin^  to  wnte  Italian 
in  the  old  Latin  style.  His  subjects  were  moral 
or  religious  and  his  mixed  style  most  extrava- 
gant and  involved.  All  this  belongs  to  the  age 
of  beginnings. 

During  this  Thirteenth  Century  the  Re- 
formers gained  greatly  in  numbers  and  aboiit 
the  midcUe  of  the  century  one  sect,  the  Paterini, 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Guelphs.  led  by  a 
Dominican  friar.  Two  columns  in  tne  city  of 
Florence  still  mark  the  place  of  the  fearful  mas- 
sacre. Not  many  years  later  the  banished  Ghi- 
bellines  gathered  their  forces,  became  con- 
querors in  their  turn  and  would  have  burned 
the  city  but  for  the  determined  opposition  of 
Farenato  degli  Ubertia,  whose  name  Dante 
afterward  made  immortal.  In  the  year  1282 
the  most  wealthy  guilds  of  the  rich  city  drew 
awav  from  all  rule  and  established  a  government 
of  tneir  own,  and  this  year  may  be  considered 
the  data  at  which  a  new  period  of  Italian  litera- 
ture began,  the  period  of  development.  This 
period  saw^  also,  the  beginning  of  Italian  art  in 
Tuscan  lync  poetry. 

The  poet  and  pmlosopher,  Cavalcanti,  became 
head  of  the  Ghibellines ;  and  when  never-ending 
brawls  wearied  the  people  who  sought  peace,  by 
banishing  the  leaders  of  the  rival  parties,  he  was 
cast  out  among  the  rest  and  died  in  the  year 
1300.  He  wrote  in  prose  on  oratory  and  philos- 
ophy, but  his  poems,  especially  the  love  sonnets 
and  short  songs,   were  most  noted  and  were 

g raised  by  Dante,  who  was  his  great  friend, 
ome  of  these  songs  were  simple  and  graceful, 
others  were  heavy  with  metapnysical  ideas  bor- 
rowed from  the  Christian  Fathers  and  ancient 
philosophers.  His  ''Canzone  d'Amore"  be- 
came popular  and  was  frequently  published. 
In  the  most  noted  songs  or  ballads,  probably 
written    during    banislmient,    his    melancholy 


loi 


for  home  and  his  solemn  love  for  the 


longinff  for  nome  and  ms  solemn  love  lor  tne 
lady  of  his  heart  crowded  out  all  subtle  philos- 
ophy. More  than  two  centuries  later  his  ccmi- 
plete  poetical  works  were  placed  in  the  libraries 
of  Florence  and  Venice. 

The  works  of  Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1321). 
stand  as  the  center  of  all  Uterature  of  his  time. 
In  his  little  book  of  poetry  and  prose,  the  "  Vita 
Nuova,"  are  found  lyrics,  the  form  and  style  of 
which  mark  all  lyrical  poetry  of  that  day.  In 
this  he  idealizes  love,  making  everything  heav- 
enly through  it  as  he  tells  the  story  of  his  own 
love  for  Beatrice,  whom  he  makes  almost  di- 
vine. The  "In  Memoriam"  of  Tennyson  has 
been  likened  to  this  work.  Dante  was  the  most 
illustrious  of  Florentine  citizens  as  well  as  poets, 
and  was  chosen  prior  of  the  repubUc  in  the  year 
1300.  In  his  immortal  poem,  the  "  Divine  Com- 
edy,'' he  has  preserved  the  names  and  deeds  of 
the  great  men  who  made  Florence  renowned. 
The  parties  contending  for  power  took  new 
names  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, the  Biancm  representing  the  remnant  of 
the  old  Ghibelline  faction  while  the  Guelphs, 
the  nobles  or  aristocracy,  took  the  name  of  the 
Neri.  Dante,  as  one  of  the  Bianchi,  was,  at  last, 
among  the  proscribed  and  his  life  became  a  per- 
petual pilgrimage  from  one  Italian  town  to 
another. 

The  "Convito"  or  "Banquet"  was  the  work 
of  Dante's  manhood  as  the  "  Vita  Nuova  "  was 
the  work  of  his  youth.  It  is  made  up  of  three 
treatises,  each  forming  a  commentaiy,  and  he 

Elanned  to  compose  deven  more,  which  would 
ave  made  it  a  book  of  universal  knowled^. 
Another  work,  "De  Monarohia,"  written  m 
Latin  in  scholastic  form,  was  meant  to  show 
that  a  universal  monarchy  is  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  world,  this  monarchy  was  to 
be  centered  in  the  Romans.  This  has  be^i 
called  the  creed*of  Dante's  Ghibellinism.  Be- 
sides his  "  Divina  Commedia  **  there  are  numbers 
of  sonnets,  ballads,  and  short  songs  bearing  the 
poet's  name,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  spu- 
rious. The  letters  of  Dante  have  been  counted 
among  the  most  important  material  for  his 
biography.  He  wrote  to  the  government  d 
Florence  to  complain  of  his  undeserved  exile, 
to  Henry  VII.  urging  to  some  definite  plans  and 
to  the  Italian  cardinals  pleading  for  the  election 
of  an  Italian  pope.  There  are  other  letters 
to  friends  and  to  people  connected  with  his 
work. 

The  contents  and  scope  of  the  wonderful 
poem,  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  are  beyond  the  apace 
'  of  a  short  notice.  From  different  authorities 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  begun  about  the 
year  1300,  the  "Inferno"  was  finished  in  1314. 
the  "Purgatorio"  completed  in  1318,  and  the  last 
cantos  of  the  "Paradiso"  were  probably  finished 
not  long  before  the  death  of  the  poet.  Dante 
said  of  this  poem  that  he  called  it  a  comedy  be- 
cause it  had  a  sad  beginning  and  a  cheerful  end- 
ing.  He  hides  an  allegoric^  meaning  under  the 
literal  one  and  in  this  it  is  connected  with  mediae- 
val literature,  but  the  merit  of  the  poem  lies  in 
the  individual  art.  He  took  his  materials  from 
theologv,  philosophy,  history,  and  mythc^oey, 
mingled  this  with  hatred  and  love,  and  under 
his  genius  the  dead  became  again  alive.     This 
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great  poem  fixed  tbe  destiuy  of  Italian  literature 
and  began  the  ace  of  the  Renaissance. 

Cino  da  Pistoia  (1270-1336),  son  of  a  noble 
family,  was  also  a  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Daote.  In  literature  he  continued  in  some  sort 
tbe  tradition  of  Dante  during  the  interval  be- 
tvreen  him  and  his  successor,  Petrarch.  His 
name  is  foimd  on  all  lists  of  early  Italian  poets 
and  his  love  poems  are  musical  and  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  quoted  by  critics  as  being  surpassed 
only  by  Dante  himself.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  the  writings  of  Cavalcanto,  Dante,  and  Cino 
da  Pistoia  **tne  psycholo^  of  love  and  of  sor- 
row nearly  reaches  perfection." 

In  histories  of  literature  Peirarch  (1304-1374), 
is  classed  as  one  of  the  four  classical  poets  of 
Italy,  but  he  is  as  well  known  from  his  interest 
in  the  old  Latin  writers  and  his  influence  in  the 
reviTal  of  learning  in  medieval  Europe.  His 
father  was  includ^  in  the  same  edict  of  life- 
long banishment  that  sent  Dante  out  of  Florence 
and  tbe  boyhood  of  Petrarch  was  spent  in  a 
fitUe  village  of  Tuscany  where  he  acquired  the 
pure  Tuscan  idiom  that  he  afterward  used  with 
90  much  skill  in  odes  and  sonnets.  He  lived  for 
many  years  at  Avignon,  denouncing  the  life  of 
the  ]Mpal  court ;  he  traveled  much  in  Europe 
and  in  the  year  1341  he  received  the  poet's 
erown  in  Rome.  He  wrote  works  in  Latin,  the 
most  important  being  in  the  form  of  letters, 
known  as  the  "Epistols,"  important  as  a  hifr- 
tory  of  his  own  times  as  well  as  an  index  to  his 
own  life  and  mind.  Another  work  in  Latin  was 
a  poem,  ''Africa,"  in  which  he  recited  the  wars 
of  Sdpio.  In  the  year  1327  he  is  said  to  have 
first  met  Lauia^  the  object  of  his  life-lonffde- 
vodon  and  heroine  of  his  poetic  writings.  That 
Laura  really  lived  has  come  to  be  a  belief,  but 
who  Laura  was  cannot  be  definitely  proved; 
she  undoubtedly  lived  at  Avi^on.  His  "Can- 
zoniere"  contains  poems  wntten  during  the 
fife-time  of  Laura,  poems  written  after  her 
death,  and  a  third  part  which  seems  to  have 
been  planned  after  the  manner  of  Dante.  While 
these  poems  show  Petrarch  to  have  b^n  a 
psyeholo^^iBt,  he  did  not,  like  the  poets  before 
nim,  go  into  transcendentalism,  but  kept  within 
human  limits.  Petrarch  had  no  decided  politi- 
cal idea,  but  he  was  a  most  patriotic  Italian, 
&nd  in  his  mind  connected  the  Italv  of  his  day 
with  the  great  Rome  of  the  days  of  Cicero. 

Boccaccio  (1313-1375)  lacked  nothing  of  Pe- 
trarch's love  for  antiquity  or  his  interest  in  the 
new  Italian  literature.  Great  classical  learning 
8how8  in  his  "Genealo^  Deorum,"  where  he 
writes  of  the  Pagan  deities,  making  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  mythdoncal  knowledge.  He  com- 
piled, or  perfectea,  works  on  geography,  he 
touched  upon  history  and  wrote  some  minor 
things  in  Latin,  besides  his  Italian  lyrics  and 
longer  poems.  His  famous  Italian  work  was 
the  "Decameron,"  a  collection  of  a  hundred 
iwvcb  related  by  men  and  women  who  had  left 
Florence  durinir  a  year  of  plague  (1384).  In 
this  the  rude  form  used  in  fable-writing  gave 
place  to  careful  work  on  classic  models  and  was 
the  beginning  of  an  artistic  style  in  romance. 
Among  authors  who  wrote  collections  of  tales 
in  imitation  of  Boccaccio  were  Fiorentino,  Sac- 
^tti,  and  Sercambi. 


A  chronicle  of  events  dating  between  the 
years  1280  and  1312  was  written  by  Compag^, 
which  is  still  consulted  as  important  authority 
for  that  period  of  Florentine  history.  It  shows 
strong  feeliiiff  and  discusses  the  reasons  of  the 
events  which  evidently  came  imder  his  own 
notice.  Villani,  another  chronicler,  relates 
events  up  to  1347.  He  traveled  in  France  as 
well  as  Italy,  and  his  chronicle  includes  much 
valuable  knowledge  concerning  both  coimtries. 
This  was  afterwards  versified  by  Antonio  Pucci 
and  other  versified  history  was  written  during 
this  century  when  every  subject  was  treated 
under  the  form  of  verse.  Many  minor  poets 
also  left  i>olitical  works.  In  connection  with  this 
versification  comic  poetiy  was  also  developed 
and  carried  on  by  Pucci,  Or^^agna,  and  their  fol- 
lowers. These  poems,  comical  as  well  as  his- 
torical, were  meant  to  be  recited  to  the  people' 
and  in  them  were  the  b^nnings  of  the  romantic 
epics  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  Ariosto's  "Or- 
lando Furioso,"  Bojardo's  "  Innamorato,''  and 
others. 

Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (1449-1492),  remembered 
chiefly  as  a  statesman,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and 
left  poems  written  in  the  spirit  of  Dante  and 
older  poets,  while  he  was  a  man  of  his  own  time. 
As  a  classical  scholar  he  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  During  the  Fifteenth 
Century  a  kind  of  literature  started  in  Florence, 
attached  to  popular  festivals  held  in  honor  of 
St.  John,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city.  Al- 
though tnis  was  in  the  form  of  popular  poetry 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  important  authors 
are  found  in  connection  with  it  and  it  became 
the  foundation  of  the  Italian  drama.  Against 
this  literary  and  social  movement  the  friar, 
Savonarola,  appeared,  arriving  in  Florence  in 
the  year  1489.  He  took  the  Rne  of  a  prophet 
and  preached  against  much  of  the  reading  of  the 
day  and  against  the  classical  studies.  In  his 
struggle  with  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  he  directed  his 
attack  against  him  as  a  patron  of  pagan  litera- 
ture ratner  than  against  a  political  tyrant. 
Savonarola  has  sometimes  been  considered  as 
a  forerunner  of  the  Reformation,  but  his  prepa- 
ration of  the  way  for  that  great  German  and 
English  religious  movement  was  no  part  of  his 
plan.  He  desired  a  reform  of  manners,  not  of 
doctrine,  and  had  no  great  merit  as  a  thinker 
or  writer.  He  left  Italian  sermons,  hynms, 
and  ascetic  and  political  treatises. 

Machiavelli  (1469-1527)  and  Guicciardini 
were  leaders  in  history  as  a  science  founded  on 
observation.  Machiavelli  noted  facts,  studied 
other  histories  and  sought  out  reasons,  and  his 
principal  works  are  political  rather  than  histori- 
cal. His  "Principe,"  the  "Prince,"  called  out 
severe  accusations  against  him,  and  has  since 
associated  his  name  with  unscrupulous  politics, 
but  the  book  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of 
the  civil  and  moral  condition  of  Italy  at  that 
time.  His  history  of  Florence  is  still  consulted 
as  standard  authority.  The  "Story  of  Italy," 
by  Guicciardini,  a  history  of  the  time  from  the 
death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  the  year  1534,  is 
full  of  political  wisdom,  and  treats  of  characters 
as  well  as  events.  Following  these  were  Nardi, 
Varchi,  and  Segni,  Tuscan  nistorians;  Porzio, 
who    wrote    histories   covering   short    periods; 
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Bembo,  Paruto,  and  others,  who  arraDged 
chronicles  or  anxials  of  other  nations. 

The  romances  of  chivalry  versified  by  Pulci 
and  Bojardo  becanoe  the  foundation  of  the 
romantic  epic  formed  by  the  genius  of  Ariosto 
(1474-1533).  His  "Orlando  Furioso"  made 
wonders  and  prodigies  appear  as  truths  and 
facts  and  his  descriptions  were  marked  by 
grace  and  beauty.  The  historical  epic  was  the 
work  of  Tasso  (1544-1595),  who  became  famous 
through  his  poem,  ''Jerusalem  Delivered/'  the 
story  of  the  liberation  of  the  Sepulchre  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon  in  the  Eleventh  Century. 
This  poem  ranks  now  as  the  best  heroic  poem 
that  Italy  can  show. 

Tasso  seems  to  stand  between  the  high  de- 
velopment of  the  Renaissance  and  the  period  of 
decadence  in  Italian  literature,  that  b^[an  with 
the  Spanish  rule  in  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
Centiuy.  The  people  of  Italy  were  oppressed, 
every  high  aspiration  was  checked,  no  freedom 
of  word  or  thought  was  allowed,  and  this  con- 
tinued until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
This  one  hundred  and  forty  years  is  known  in  the 
history  of  Italian  literature  as  the  Secentismo. 
During  this  time,  however,  some  independent 
thinkers,  such  as  Bruno,  Campanella,  and  Va- 
nani,  opened  the  way  for  the  scientific  triumphs 
of  Galileo  (1564-1642).  He  was  conspicuous 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  science,  a  student  of 
Ariosto,  and  in  his  prose  is  found  the  poet's 
ease,  clearness,  and  elegance.  The  prose  of 
Galileo  has  been  called  the  best  prose  ever  writ- 
ten in  the  Italian  language. 

When  freed  from  Spanish  dominion  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  civil  reforms,  resulting 
from  ideas  quietly  working  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  improved  the  conditions  of  life  in  Italy. 
The  nrst  sign  in  the  literature  was  in  historical 
and  scientific  prose.  In  history  Muratori  col- 
lected the  chronicles  for  the  years  500  to  1500, 
and  wrote  his  Annali  d'ltalia,  and  Mazzuchelli 
turned  to  literary  history  preparing  for  a  biog- 
raphy of  Italian  writers.  Ever^rtning  tended 
toward  imi>rovement  and  the  influence  was 
soon  seen  in  the  drama.  Metastasio  (1689^ 
1782)  was  one  of  the  most  pleasing  poets  of  his 
day^  writing  plays,  operas  and  oallets.  Gol- 
dom  revived  corned v  and  Alfieri  (1749-1803) 
raised  tragedy  to  a  hi^h  standard.  "Saul"  is 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  Monti  and  Foscolo 
were  followers,  both  inspired  by  patriotism. 
Silvio  Pellico  (1789-1854)  also  wrote  tragedies 
which  were  good  specimens  of  modem  art,  but 
he  is  most  popular  as  author  of  ''Lie  Mie  Pri- 

S'oni,"  "My  Prisons,"  the  story  of  his  ten  years' 
'e  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg.     Manzoni  (1784- 


1873)  and  Niccolini  were  also  popular  writers. 
Giordani,  bom  in  1774,  was  the  last  of  the 
writers  known  as  the  classicists. 

Scholars  in  Italy  were  influenced  by  the  ideas 
embodied  in  the  movement  known  as  Romanti- 
cism, especially  strong  in  Germany  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Nineteentn  Centuiy.  Silvio  Pelbco» 
Breme,  Berchet,  and  Manzoni  were  prominent 
among  them,  but  the  literary  reform  opposing 
the  classical  studies  of  the  past  took  more  the 
way  of  realism  in  Italy.  Manzoni  was  distin- 
guished in  this  and  from  his  "Promessi  Spo«" 
the  new  form  is  dated.  In  this  the  historical 
novel  grew  into  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
genius  that  created  it  was  first  recognized  by 
Goethe,  and  placed  the  author,  Manzoni,  at  the 
head  of  Italian  literature  of  the  century.  Leo- 
pardi  (1798-1837)  shared  this  honor  by  putting 
into  his  poems  most  realistic  pictures  of  what 
he  saw  and  felt.  Circumstances  had  given  him 
a  dreary  life  and  his  poetry  has  been  quoted  as 
the  poetrv  of  despair  in  which  he  surpassed 
even  SheUey  and  Byron.  He  has  also  been 
honored  by  critics  as  the  first  poet  since  Dante 
and  a  most  perfect  writer  of  prose.  Among  his 
poems  are  "Passero  Solitano,"  "Sabato  del 
VUlapgio,"  and  "Genestra."  "Operette  Mo- 
raliy^Hi  volume  of  discourses  and  dialogues,  was 
his  greatest  prose. 

Botta  (1766-1837)  and  Colletta  (1775-1831) 
wrote  noted  histories  of  their  own  country  and 
to  these  Botta  added  a  history  of  the  American 
Revolution.  These  were  followed  by  "Vespri 
Siciliani,"  a  history  by  Amari,  "Storia  d'ltalia/' 
by  Troya,  and  the  "Archivio  Storico  Italiano," 
establish^  by  Vieusseux,  all  in  the  renewed 
spirit  of  research.  Interest  in  history  was  in- 
spired by  the  noted  Italian  love  of  country  and 
patriotism  led  to  literary  expression.  Among 
authors  connected  with  tne  political  revolution 
of  1848  were  Guisti  with  his  popular  satires, 
Guerrazzi,  writing  historical  novels,  Gioberti 
in  polemics,  and  Balbo  making  an  epitome  of 
history. 

Pohtical  geniuses  of  this  century  were  Aleardi 
Prati,  Carducci,  and  Zanella.  Amabolcii,  also 
a  poet,  has  been  criticised  for  writing  utilitarian 
verse.  Fiction  lists  carry  the  names  of  Barili, 
Farina,  Giovagnoli,  and  Bersezio,  and  biography 
and  history  have  been  made  richer  by  the  woiv 
of  ZinL  (Japponi,  Bartoli,  Villari,  and  Berti, 
with  Fiorentino,  Trezza,  Ferrari,  and  Cossa  in 
general  literature. 

Italian  fiction  has  a  wide  field,  description  in 
travels  is  well  done  as  De  Amicis's  sdmost  un- 
equaled  works  show,  and  through  translations 
Italy  holds  a  place  in  the  reading  worid. 


SPANISH  LITERATURE 


Time 

Author 

Prose 

POKTRT 

1176-1250 

Juan  Lorento  Segara,    . 

Poem  (on  Alexander  the  Great ). 

1198-1268 

Gonxalo  de  Berceo,    .    . 

Religious  Poems. 
Early  ballads. 
Poems  of  the  Cid. 

Unknown 

Unknown, 

1282-1340 
1300-1360 

Don  Juan  Manuel. .    .    . 
Juan  Ruix  de  Hita.    .    . 

Count  Lucanor  (talcs)*    '.'.'.'. 

Poems. 

1332-1407 

Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,. 
Marquis  of  Villena,    .    . 
Rodrico  Yanex 

Court  Rhymes,  Poems. 

1384-1434 
14th  Century 

Labors  of  Hercules 

LITERATURE 
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SPANISH 

UTBRATURE  —  Continued 

Tn» 

AUTHOS 

I'BJDm 

FOBTBT 

139^1458 

Lopes  de  Mendosa,    .    . 

Sonnets. 

1411-1456 

Juan  de  Mena 

1474-1566 
147»-1577 

1493-1543 

LttBCaaas 

Oviedo, 

Juan  Boecan, 

Historical 

Natural  and  General  History  of 
Indies 

Poems. 

1503-1536 
1503-1575 
1512-1581 
1528-1501 

Garcilaaeo  de  la  Vega,  . 
Die^  de  Mendosa,    .    . 

Luis  de  Jjeon 

History  of  Florida 

History,  Fiction 

Annals  of  Araffon 

Poems. 

Lyrics  (religious). 
Lyrics. 

1534-1507 

Fernando  Herrera,     .    . 

1533-1505 

F.n^illf^ 

1536-1623 
1547-1616 

1562-1635 

Juan  de  Mariana,  .    .    . 

BflKuel     de     Cervantes 

Saavedra, 

LoT»  de  Vejm. 
Quilil^n  de  Castro,  .    .     . 
G<}meJ  de  Quevr^liu,   ,    . 
Ga]'l?ii3iTi  de  la  Liafrip    . 

History  of  Spain 

Don  Quixote,  etc 

Galatea. 

Dramas,  Lyrics,  etc' 

Dramas. 

1560-1631 

1580-1647 
1600-1681 

Theology,  Satires 

Poems. 
Dramas. 

1506-1660 

Mariui^L  de  V^ilJi^g;^ 

Lyrics. 
Po^ms- 

1610-1686 
1676-1764 
1702-1754 

Arit<itiici  de  Srjlifi,    .    .    . 
Ftyjov  y  Shjuieni^jo.  . 

Jutm  de  Y'riart*.      .     .    . 

Conquest  of  Mexico 

Sdentiiio  Essays,  Criticisms.  .   . 
Art  of  Poetry 

1750-1708 
1760-1828 

Proverbs 

Dramas,  Poems. 

1775-1848 
1731-1700 

Albtffto  Lbta.      ... 
Ramoa  de  la.  CruXp     ..    . 

Criticism 

Dramas. 

1807-1878 

Dot!  PatrifJo  de  l&  Es- 
ooeura, 

Fiction 

Poems. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  literature  of  Spain 
earlier  than  the  Twelfth  Century.  The  oldest 
maauscript  is  a  fragment  of  a  play  written  for 
the  Church  of  Toledo,  the  earliest  important 
work  the  "  Chronicle  of  the  Cid."  Allusions  in 
later  literature  suggest  that  heroic  poetry  may 
have  been  quite  rich^  but  no  poems  are  preserved. 

With  the  heroic  poetry,  taking  subjects  from 
history  and  legends,  there  grew  up  in  the  Thir- 
teenth Century  a  religious  poetry,  written  mostly 
by  monks.  Among  these  Gonzalo  de  Berceo 
wrote  poetical  lives  of  the  saints,  devotional 
poems,  and  religious  hymns.  To  this  century 
also  belongs  a  "  Life  of  St.  Mary  the  Egyptian,'^' 
tnnfllated  from  the  French. 

King  Alfonso  X.,  who  reigned  until  1284,  was 
author  of  the  poem,  "The  Philosopher's  Stone," 
besides  several  prose  works.  Under  his  patron- 
age scientific  compilations  were  made  and  he 
was  the  foimder  of  history  written  in  Spanish. 
The  "Cronica  General,"  composed  under  his 
direction,  tells  of  universal  history  from  the 
creation  of  the  world,  in  one  part,  and  of  na- 
tboal  history  in  another.  This  last  was  called 
"HiBtoria  De  Espana."  The  source  of  the  first 
part  was  Spanish  chroniclers,  who  wrote  in 
Latin,  but  whose  works  were  soon  translated. 
In  the  "Historia  De  Espana"  many  legends 
are  found,  also  the  story  of  the  Cid. 

King  Alfonso's  example  was  followed  by  other 
writers  on  his  models.  About  1390  a  "  Chronicle 
of  the  Conqueridores "  was  compiled  by  com- 
mand of  the  grand-master  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  Special  chronicles  of  each 
king  were  also  written.  Among  the  writers  of 
these  comes  Pedro  Lopez  de  Ayala,  a  man  who 
shows  literary  culture  and  knowledge  of  ancient 
history,  and  with  him  the  style  of  writing  is 
much  improved.  Besides  these  chronicles  are 
iome  biographies  of  important  persons  and  a 
▼enr  curious  book  of  travels,  the  story  of  an 
enibaaBv  sent  by  Henry  III.  to  Tamur,  m  1403, 
evklentiy  written  by  one  who  led  the  mission. 


Other  writings  in  prose  in  the  Thirteenth  and 
Fourteenth  Centuries  are  generally  filled  with 
maxims  and  short  moral  tafes,  a  few  of  Elastem 
origin.  The  best  among  these  Oriental  tales  is 
a  collection  by  Juan  Manuel,  nephew  of  Alfonso 
X.  Juan  Manuel  also  wrote  graver  works  on 
education,  domestic  economy,  and  politics. 

The  principal  French  romances  of  the  Round 
Table  were  translated  and  imitated  in  Spain  in 
the  first  half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and 
notice  of  the  ''Book  of  Chivalry,"  in  Spanish 
literature,  shows  that  Spaniards  have  long 
known  this  romance  from  France,  perhaps 
through  Great  Britain. 

In  the  reign  of  John  II.  of  CastUe  (1407-1454) 
there  appeared  a  court  poetry,  now  known  as 
the  "  Arte  de  Trobat."  This  poetry  was  written 
in  short  pieces  and  in  complicated  verse  form. 
It  was  made  up  of  love  ditties,  debates,  repartees, 
burlesques,  and  satirical  songs.  To  imclerstand 
or  appreciate  these  poems  they  must  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  time.  Men- 
doza,  Marc^uis  of  Santillana,  stands  first  among 
these  courtiers  and  poets,  and  some  of  his  lighter 
poems  are  venr  gracefiil  and  full  of  melody. 
Juan  de  Mena  belongs,  also,  to  those  days,  and 
his  principal  works,  "The  Coronation"  and 
"The  Labyrinth,"  show  the  effect  of  Italian 
influence.  They  also  show  progress  of  the  lan- 
guage in  Spain. 

£s  the  beginning  of  Spanish  drama  durine 
these  centuries,  dramatic  representations  had 
been  given  at  church  festivals,  with  the  object 
of  explaining  the  ritual  to  the  ignorant.  Gradu- 
ally changing,  dialogue  was  added,  and  about 
the  year  1492  a  book  appeared,  "  La  Celestma," 
written  by  Fernando  ae  Rojas,  and  this  most 
astonishing  novel  exhibited,  for  the  first  time, 
persons  of  all  classes,  particularly  the  lowest, 
talking  in  harmony  with  their  natural  surround- 
ings. This  could  not  have  been  represented 
on  the  sta^,  but  it  left  its  mark  on  tne  drama 
of  the  nation.     It  was  translated  into  various 
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languages,  and,  with  its  liberty  of  thought  and 
expression,  was  a  great  success. 

Two  most  noted  among  dramatic  writers, 
Cervantes  and  Lope  de  Vega,  were  contempora- 
ries. Cervantes,  bom  in  1547,  began  writing 
comedies  and  tragedies;  the  first,  "Galatea, 
was  published  in  1584.  His  great  work,  ''Don 
Quixote,"  i)ublished  in  1605,  was  inunediately 
translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
''Don  Quixote"  has  been  defincNl  as  the  social 
romance  of  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuiy 
Spain.  Lope  de  Vega  was  a  prodigy  of  learning 
and  imagination.  He  wrote  numberless  dramas 
and  detached  verses,  many  of  which  are  collected 
under  the  name  "  Obras  Sueltas." 

The  "Golden  Age"  of  Spanish  literature 
dates  from  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Castile  and 
the  connection  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which 
gave  unity  to  the  literature  of  Spain,  sa  well  sa 
to  Spanisn  politics.  During  this  age  Calderon 
de  la  Barca  (1600-1681)  was  the  head  of  the 
Spanish  drama.  His  ^lays  are  of  four  kinds: 
sacred  dramas  from  Scriptural  sources,  historical 
draihas,  classic  dramas,  and  pictures  of  society 
and  manners.  The  most  celebrated  are  "The 
Constant  Prince,"  and  "  El  Magico  Prodigioso." 
Calderon  was  attached  to  the  court  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furnishing  dramas  for  the  royal  theater, 
and  in  making  his  story  to  hold  interest  through- 
out, facts  were  no  obstacles. 

With  the  celebrated  Juan  de  Mariana  (1536- 
1623)  a  new  manner  of  writing  history  appeared. 
In  place  of  the  tagging  on  of  one  fact  after  an- 
other, with  no  apparent  connection,  he  wrote 
a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  Spain.  Vari- 
ous accounts  of  more  or  less  important  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  country  were  written  by 
different  authors  with  reports  of  trans-Atlantic 
conquests.  Gracilasso  de  Vega,  a  descendant 
of  the  Incas,  wrote  a  history  of  Florida,  based 
upon  the  adventures  of  De  Soto.  To  another 
historian,  Solis,  belongs  "Conquest  of  Mexico," 
a  flattering  picture,  and  very  successful  Go- 
mana,  Ovieao,  and  Las  Casas  left  records  of 
their  adventures  in  the  new  world,  and  on  these 
records  all  history  of  early  Spanish  settlements 
in  America  is  foimded.  Letter  writers  are  nu- 
merous in  Spanish  literature,  and  from  collections 
of  letters  may  be  gathered  history  of  the  times 
and  secrets  of  Spanish  policy.  Among  these  is 
Antonio  Perez  (died  1611),  whose  letters  nve 
much  information  in  a  gallant  and  sprightly 
fashion. 

Philosophv  was  poorlv  represented  in  these 
centuries,  the  few  thinkers  writing  in  Latin, 
and  the  very  existence  of  mathematical  science 
was  unknown. 

Luis  de  Leon  and  Herrera  led  in  lyric  poetiy 
during  the  Sixteenth  Century  and  much  of  their 
inspiration  came  from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
After  these  writers  ballads  grew  to  be  a  delight 
amone  the  people,  and  no  poetry  of  modem 
times  nas  been  more  widelv  known  or  influenced 
80  thoroughly  all  national  life.  Many  of  these 
ballads  were  by  authors  who  wrote  little  else: 
but  ballads  are  also  found  in  the  works  of  ail 
writers  who  wished  for  fame,  or  to  become  of 
interest  among  the  Spanish  people.  The  relig- 
ious poems  of  Queveao  show  beauty,  but  he  is 
best  known  by  his  prose  satires. 


At  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Chicles  IT.,  in  1700, 
France  had  great  pk^  in  Spanish  thought; 
French  customs  crept  into  use  and  French  be- 
came the  laujniage  of  the  society  of  the  court. 
Tnmslations  m>m  the  French  took  the  place  of 
native  work  and  little  advance  was  made. 

Charles  IIL  (175»-1788)  gave  new  life  by 
abridging  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  and  al- 
lowing books  to  stand  by  defense  of  author  or 
publisher.  In  these  years  the  poems  of  Moratin, 
the  literary  fables  of  Yriarte,  and  the  **  Life  of 
Friar  Gerund,"  by  Salazar,  were  added  to  the 
literature. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  however, 
made  this  of  small  account.  During  fierce  po- 
litical changes  and  long  civil  war  tne  political 
pamphlet  was  the  only  book  to  attract  g;reat 
attention.    Jos6  de   Larra   (1809-1837)  was  a 

Erose  writer  of  talent,  who  gained  reputation 
y  his  "letters"  on  political  subjects.     He  was 
better  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  "  Figaro." 

Among  later  writers  Antonio  de  Tnieba  is 
known  by  his  popular  songs  and  short  stories, 
Lista  and  Duran  as  literary  critics,  and  Gam- 
poamor  and  Bequer,  poets.  In  the  novel  we 
tind  the  best  contemporary  Spanish  literature. 
Perez  Galdos.  a  writer  of  fiction,  touches  modem 
thought  in  tne  conflicting  interests  of  >Span^ 
life.  Juan  Valera  is  the  author  of  "Fepita 
Jimenez,"  a  famous  novel,  and  the  stories  of 
Caballero,  though  not  of  equal  merit,  find  trans- 
lators. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATUR£ 

Going  to  the  foundations  of  Russian  litera- 
ture we  find,  as  in  most  literature  the  oral 
tradition  in  tne  form  of  poetry.  This  poetry  is 
not  rtiyme  but  poetic  in  figures,  and  has  a  sort 
of  cadence  appreciated  by  the  scholar  of  the 
language.  Hiese  tales  of  old  time,  known  as 
bilini,  are  full  of  inteinest,  many  in  number,  and 
have  been  carried  by  wandering  minstr^  all 
through  the  land,  as  minstrels  have  chanted  the 
8on£s  and  sa^  of  so  many  peoples.  Thus  we 
find  in  Russian  literature  the  division  of  the 
oral  and  the  written. 

The  oral  literature  of  song  or  tale  has  been 
marked  by  scholars  into  periods,  be^nning  with 
that  of  the  old  heroes.  Songs  in  this  period 
reach  to  the  bounds  of  mythology,  for  the  oldest 
heroes  are  represented  as  monstrous  beings  and 
might  be  personifications  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
In  all  these  there  is  also  the  imiagery  of  popular 
poetry,  the  terms  "brightest  sun"  used  to  des- 
ignate the  hero,  "damp  earth"  in  connection 
with  a  being  of  evil  propensities,  and  others  like. 
Giants  of  me  mountains  and  serpents  of  the 
caves  are  made  the  subjects,  or  heroes,  of  the 
songs,  and  are  shown  guarding  their  surround- 
ings. The  animal  natures  are  prominent,  as  in 
the  weU-known  l^endary  characters,  Idolirtche 
Poganskoe,  the  great  glutton,  and  Solovei  Ras- 
boinik,  Uie  nightingale  robber,  with  his  nest  in 
six  oaks,  who  is  the  terror  of  travelers. 

Fabulous  tales  or  legends  centering  around 
the  cruel  tjrrant,  their  celebrated  Prince  Vladi- 
mir and  his  introduction  of  Christianity  in  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  Church,  seem  to  mark 
the  second  literaiy  period.  The  chief  hero  of 
these  is  known  as  Ilya  Muromets,  a  giant  in 
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fonn  and  strength  and  perfonning  gisnuitic 
deeds.  Vladimir  introduced  the  forms  or  Chris- 
tianity after  his  connection  with  the  Church  at 
Constantinople,  during  the  last  half  of  the  Sev- 
enth Centuiy,  but  no  note  of  its  spirit  is  promi- 
nent in  the  redtal  of  his  valorous  performances 
as  dven  in  these  tales. 

Toe  ^;reat  commercial  success  of  Novgorod, 
and  its  influence  on  the  country,  seems  to  mark 
a  period  in  the  histoxy  of  Russia  and  a  third 
cycle  in  the  literature.  In  this  are  found  the 
stories  of  Sadko,  the  great  merchant,  and  of 
Versilii  Buslaevich,  of  daring  ventures  and 
grand  results. 

The  period  following  belongs  to  Moscow, 
which  became  the  capiSd  of  the  future  empire 
in  1300  A.  D.,  and  during  these  years  the  Htera- 
ture  burned  itself  with  the  autocracy  and  its 
doinn.  The  destruction  of  Kazan  by  Ivan  the 
Ternble,  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  the  iron  rule 
of  Ivan,  himself,  with  its  cruelty  and  supersti- 
tion, are  the  foundations  of  the  popular  tradi- 
tions which,  strangely,  show  no  hatred  or  call 
for  revenge.  Minting  with  these  in  the  later 
fan  are  stories  of  the  Cossacks,  which  almost 
maJK  a  literature  in  themselves.  The  Cossack 
»ngs  laud  the  glories  of  the  day,  while  they 
also  record  the  sufferings  of  the  people  during 
Turkish  invasion,  the  devastation  earned  by  the 
Mongols,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Cossack 
repuDiic. 

The  arrival  of  Peter  the  Great  on  the  scene  is 
marked  as  plainly  in  literature  as  it  is  in  history. 
The  spirited  poem  on  the  death  of  Ivan  the 
Terrible,  the  pathetic  story  of  Xenia,  the  tale 
of  Yennak,  the  conqueror  of  Siberia,  were  fol- 
lowed by  songs  in  abundance  celebrating  the 
wonderful  Czar.  The  religious  poems  of  ^issia 
tie  numerous,  and  in  them  may  be  found  many 
<nirious  legends  with  beliefs  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Many  of  tbeee  poems,  with  a  large  department 
of  folk-lore,  bdong  to  antiquity  and  offer  a  fine 
fieki  for  the  student  of  comparative  mythology. 
Bdonging  to  the  more  modem  period  some  of 
these  songs  rehearse  the  death  of  Peter  the 
Gieat  and  the  deeds  of  Napoleon.  The  greater 
amount  of  all  this  poetry  was  not  written,  but 
beioDged  to  oral  tradition  until  an  Oxford  stu- 
(lent,  sent  as  chaplain  with  an  embassy,  early 
io  the  Seventeenth  Century,  collected  a  few  old 
songs  and  tales  and  put  them  into  writing. 

According  to  authorities,  the  earliest  specimen 
of  the  written  literature  of  Russia  is  a  Codex 
t>ssed  on  the  Slavonic  gospels.  This  was  writterr 
by  order  of  the  Governor  of  Novgorod,  and  dates 
1056  A  D.  About  twenty  years  later  is  a  sort 
of  Runian  encyclopedia  compiled  from  the 
^Teek.  This  bears  tne  name  of  Prince  Sviato- 
^,  son  of  Olga,  the  first  Christian  sovereign, 
aod  the  work  was  done  for  him  by  his  diak,  or 
<iesoon.  The  style  is  said  to  be  simple  and 
clear.  What  seems  a  strange  mixture  is  found 
in  a  work  considered  one  of  the  best  written  in 
the  language  at  that  time,  known  as  a  'THs- 
«ouT8e  Concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  " 
ind  containing  a  pane^ric  on  Prince  Vladimir. 
"Hiat  he  waswe  hero  of  so  much  of  the  popular 
poetry  of  Russia  in  that  century,  may  explain 
the  connection.  The  noted  monk,  Theodosius, 
wrote  his  "Instructions,''  discussions  concerning 


the  faith  of  the  Church  and  exhortations  to 
better  living.  Most  of  the  writing  of  those 
years  seems  to  have  been  done  by  monks  and 
churchmen,  and  this  confirms  the  statement  so 
often  met,  that  the  "begiimings  of  Russian  liter- 
ature are  contemporaneous  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity."  In  this  connection  are 
mentioned  the  missionaries,  Cyril  and  Method. 

The  earliest  Russian  code  of  laws,  the  *'  Russ- 
kai  Pravada,"  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nov- 
gorod, and  was  first  published  during  the  rei^ 
of  the  son  of  Vladimir.  Yaroslaff,  wno  died  m 
the  ^ear  1054.  Both  form  and  subject-matter 
of  this  code  show  that  Russia  then  stood  on  a 
level  in  civilization  with  other  European  coun- 
tries. Nestor,  who  is  known  as  the  patriarch  of 
Russian  literature,  wrote  his  "Chronicle"  dur- 
ing this  century,  and  it  proved  to  be  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  Russian  annals  recorded  of  many 
towns  and  written  by  many  authors,  mostly  by 
the  cloistered  monks.  These  would  be  as  dry 
reading  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  but  for 
the  romantic  stories  and  sagas  boimtifuUy  in- 
cluded in  them.  Travelers  who  visited  the 
Holy  Land  and  India  left  records  of  their  adven- 
tures, and  the  sermons  of  Cyril  and  other  bish- 
ops, written  in  alle^rical  style,  are  also  pre- 
served with  many  hves  of  the  saints  and  the 
Fathers.  Some  of  these  have  been  edited  in 
later  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  dreary  centuries,  the 
period  of  the  appanafi;es  followed  bv  the  yoke 
of  the  Mongols,  the  literature  of  the  countrv 
began  a  slow  revival.  The  "Story  of  Igor," 
the  manuscript  of  which  was  carefully  preserved 
imtil  the  burning  of  Moscow  in  1812,  nas  been 
of  much  note.  It  is  the  stoi^y  of  the  early  part 
of  the  Tenth  Century,  but  it  has  poetic  spirit 
and  holds  interest  for  the  general  reader.  To 
the  time  of  the  terrible  Ivan  (1530-1584)  be- 
longs the  curious  "Domostroi,  the  Book  of 
Household  Management,"  which  became  popu- 
lar. It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  monk,  and 
it  faitMully  pictures  the  ignorance  and  barbar- 
isms of  the  time.  At  this  date  we  also  find  the 
"Chetii  Minei,"  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
twelve  years  in  compiling  from  the  Greek.  It 
was  made  up  of  extracts  from  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  arranged  for  every  day  of  the  year. 

The  printing-press  was  set  up  in  Moscow  in 
the  year  1553,  and  ten  years  later  the  first  book 
was  printed.  This  was  called  the  "Apostel," 
and  contained  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  Prince  Kurb- 
s]a  was  a  fluent  writer  of  this  time  who  died  in 
exile.  Early  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  ap- 
peared the  "Chronograph"  of  Sergius  Kubasoff, 
a  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
day  of  Michael  Romanoff  (1617  A.  D.).  But 
the  most  important  writing  of  that  period  was 
the  "Account  of  Russia"  by  Gregory  Kotoshik- 
hin,  who  fled  to  Poland  about  the  year  1664. 
He  wrote  his  work  in  Sweden,  the  manuscript 
was  preserved  until  1840  and  then  printed. 
These  books  are  considered  an  important  record 
of  Russian  life  before  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great.  Works  on  philology  and  other  educa- 
tional subjects  were  written  and  the  authors 
generally  oanished.  The  patriarch  Nikon  is 
well-known  through  his  struggles  with  the  Czar 
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as  well  as  his  remodeling  of  the  sacred  books 
which  led  to  the  great  religious  schsim  of  Russia, 
a  matter  of  history.  The  whole  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century  shows  influence  of  Poland,  and 
with  these  men  the  old  Russian  literature  seems 
to  have  ended.  Knowledge  of  the  literature  of 
the  West  made  a  new  or  modem  literature  for 
Russia. 

Simeon  Polotzki  (1628-1680)  WIeis  a  sort  of 
connecting  link  between  the  old  and  the  modem 
period.  He  was  tutor  to  Feoder,  son  of  the 
Czar  Alexis,  had  been  educated  at  Kie£f,  then  a 
Polish  district,  but  seems  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  French  literature.  He  wrote  religious 
works,  dramas,  and  doggerels.  During  his  time 
Alexis  made  additions  to  the  "Code  of  Laws" 
and  bumed  the  "Books  of  Pedigrees,"  which 
t^eld  histories  of  the  different  branches  of  past 
ro^al  families.  Peter  the  Great,  b^^inning  his 
reign  in  the  year  1689,  met  the  Polish  element 
that  had  been  so  great  in  its  influence  and  made 
native  Russian  the  language  of  commimication 
in  all  business.  He  founa  help  toward  intro- 
duction of  new  literary  forms  in  Propocovich,  a 
scientific  scholar,  who  endeavored  to  put  aside 
the  numberless  superstitions  of  the  time  b^ 
teaching  material  facts  of  science.  Yavorski, 
who  wrote  the  "  Rock  of  Faith,"  opposing  Luth- 
erans and  Calvinists,  and  Pososlikoff  with  his 
valuable  treatise  on  political  economy,  under 
the  title  "Poverty  and  Riches,"  were  also  of 
note.  The  indefatigable  writer,  Michael  Lom- 
onosoff,  did  much  to  aid  education  in  Russia 
by  his  personal  influence  as  well  as  by  his  odes, 
tragedies,  essays,  and  slight  histories. 

The  plan  of  Peter  the  Great  to  civilize  Russia 
on  the  model  of  the  nations  of  the  West  reached 
its  climax  under  the  ten  yeafs'  mle  of  Anna 
(died,  1740).  The  influence  of  her  German  ad- 
visers headed  by  Biren,  was  strong  in  all  de- 
partments, but  the  annals  of  the  time  show  little 
literary  progress. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  her  suc- 
cessor, EUzabetn,  Russians  date  a  notable  ad- 
vance in  letters,  the  work  mainly  following 
French  models.  Through  the  influence  of  Ivan 
Shuvaloff  the  University  of  Moscow,  the  oldest 
in  the  coimtry,  was  founded  in  the  year  1755, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  first  theater  at 
St.  Petersburg  was  opened  with  Sumarokoff  as 
director.  He  was  noted  for  his  rhymed  come- 
dies and  tragedies  written  in  French  style.  Up 
to  this  time  only  religious  plays  had  been  al- 
lowed in  the  country. 

Catherine  II.  (reigned  1762-1796)  gathered 
about  her  a  ^neration  of  court  poets,  most  of 
them  poor  writers  but  urged  to  emulate  Horace, 
Virgil,  and  Homer.  Few  of  them  are  now  re- 
membered even  by  name.  Kherasoff  was  author 
of  two  length^r  epic  poems  which  are  no  longer 
read,  and  Denis  von  Visin,  evidently  of  German 
blood,  wrote  national  comedy.  The  greatest 
poet  was  Gabriel  Derzhavin  (1743-1816),  who 
nas  been  called  Catherine's  poet  laureate.  Of 
his  poems  the  "Ode  to  God,'^"The  Nobleman," 
and  "The  Taking  of  Warsaw"  are  best  known. 
Alexander  Radistcheff  appeared  as  writer  of  "A 
Journey  to  Moscow,"  in  which  he  noted  the  sad 
condition  of  the  serfs  and  for  which  he  was  sent 
to  Siberia.    The  censorship  of  the  press  became 


severe,  many  foreign  books  were  excluded  and 
for  readers,  as  well  as  authors,  times  grew 
troublous. 

The  form  of  allegorical  writing,  so  common  in 
countries  under  absolute  rule,  was  popular  in 
Russia  and  a  long  list  of  fabulists  was  headed  by 
Ivan  Khemnitzer  (1744-1784),  who  began  with 
translating  and  afterward  wrote  original  tales. 
A  later  author,  Ivan  Kriloff  (1768-1844),  proved 
to  be  the  most  popular  fable-writer  of  the  natioo. 
He  resembled  the  French  La  Fontaine  in  char- 
acter and  in  work.  Among  the  eariiest  of  real 
romances  or  novel  writers  in  Russia  were  Zago- 
skin  and  Lazhechnikoff,  whose  books  are  still 
read,  lone  narratives  of  life  in  their  own  times. 
Among  them  is  "Yari  Miloslaviski,"  a  tale  of 
the  days  when  the  Poles  were  driven  from  Rus- 
sia. Nicholas  Gogol  (1809-1852),  a  native  of 
Little  Russia,  was  the  first  novelist  of  talent  and 
he  described  the  people  and  the  scenery  of  his 
own  district  in  his  "  Old  Fashioned  Home  "  and 
"Taras  Bulba,"  a  story  of  war  between  Cossacks 
and  Poles.  In  a  curious  tale,  "The  Demon,"  be 
pictured  Kie£f  in  the  old  days.  Noveb  grew 
popular,  and  we  find  the  names  of  Hersen,  the 
exue,  Goncharo£f,  Bulgarin,  and  Dostoievski. 
Count  Tolstoi,  noted  for  manv  other  works,  was 
also  a  novelist  and  the  Rnglish  translation  of  his 
"  Anna  Karenina  "  has  been  said  to  be  tlie  long- 
est novel  in  our  lanj;uage.  Most  eminent  was 
Ivan  Tuigeneiff .  in  his  own  time  the  auUior  best 
known  outside  his  own  country. 

Turgeneiff  first  attracted  notice  by  his  interest 
in  the  Russian  peasant  and  his  best  Ppems  and 
tales  find  subjects  among  the  serfs.  These  have 
been  translated  and  made  for  the  author  his 
reputation  in  Europe.  "  DvorianskoeOnesedo," 
or  "A  Nest  of  Gentle  People,"  has  been  noted  as 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  tales  found  in  any  litera- 
ture. "Nov"  (Virgin  Soil),  and  "Mumu,"  with 
other  minor  stories,  have  been  often  translated 
and  ffreatly  praised. 

While  Count  Tolstoi  has  written  much  azHl  on 
many  subjects,  including  religion  and  morals, 
and  become  known  tlm>ughout  the  reading 
world,  critics  have  named  as  the  best  of  his  work, 
the  three  plays,  "The  Death  of  Ivan,"  "The 
Czar  Feodor,'*  and  "The  Czar  Boris,"  The 
first'  Russian  play  made  on  the  model  of  Sfaake- 
spere's  dramas  was  "Boris  Godunoff,"  written 
by  Pushkin,  but  many  have  appeared  since  his 
time.  The  impulse  that  came  from  abroad, 
especially  through  acauaintance  with  the  poetry 
of  Goetbie,  Schiller,  Shakespere,  and  later,  that 
of  Byron,  pushed  aside  the  French  models  that 
were  so  often  copied.  Besides  writing  after  the 
models  found  in  other  languages,  Russian  poets 
have  translated  much,  and  the  literature  oi  their 
country  is  rich  in  these  reproductions. 

Both  in  number  and  genius  of  novelists,  Russia 
compares  well  with  other  countries.  Gogol,  the 
first  real  novelist,  has  been  followed  by  a  aeries 
that  continues  to  the  present  day.  Doetcevskii 
is  Quoted  in  connection  with  Tolstoi  and  Tursa- 
nierf ,  and  near  them  is  Goncharov  and  Rsemskii^ 
Garshin,  called  a  disciple  of  Tolstoi,  and  Koro- 
lenko,  a  Little  Russian. 

Russia  has,  also,  historians  worthy  to  be  known 
as  successors  of  Karamzin,  .and  who  have  nven 
more  accurate  record  of  fact  if  not  in  lus  bri&ant 
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style.    It  has  been  said  that  Russian  historians  |  JAPANE2SE2  LITERATURB 

have  been  generally  satisfied  to  write  the  story  i      ,    .,    _...,  ^    ^       .    ^  j  *u    r.    *    • 

of  their  own  country,  but  this  they  seem  to  have  ,  "^.  ^^^  ^^^^  Century  letters  and  the  Confucian 
thoroughly  investigated.  They  meet  strict '  <^*«f»<»  ^frecanied  into  Japan  throug^^ 
ccnsoraiip  whenever  they  deal  with  history  of  ^^  ^\^^^  }h^J^\^^.^P'  Buddhist  mis- 
recwit  times.  Among  these,  Kostomaroff  (1817- ,  Jionanes  settled  m  the  isla^.  In  the  Eighth 
1885)  wrote  much  of  note,  became  obnoxious  p^ntunr  Japan  copied  the  Chmese  form  of  cen- 
to the  government  and  was  banished  for  several  i""**}*??  government  m  place  of  the  ancient 
years  and  forbidden  to  publish  anything.  After  ,  feudabsm,  and  Japanese  literature,  both  prose 
his  return  in  the  year  1854  he  wrote  several  >?l.P?e*.'y»  4*^8  f^n^  **^»8  ^^^e.  Compilations 
worics  and  contributed  to  leading  Russian  re-  ^{  ^^^^^  ^^^^  are  supposed  to  have  existed 
\iew8.  Ustrailoflf  published  a  iSod  and  fuU  !  **  '®"^  ^9?  7^"  earher  and  two  distmct  works 
history  of  his  own  country  but  it  was  not  as  |  *^  quoted,  but  neither  have  been  preserved, 
popular  as  his  "  Reign  of  Peter  the  Great,"  in  The  earliest  known  Japanese  writing  is  the 
wiuch  he  brought  out  several  documents  until  I  "Kojiki"  or  "Record  of  Ancient  Matters," 
then  unknown  and  with  them  facts  of  interest,  dating  from  the  year  711  A.  D.  The  most  an- 
He  has  been  called  the  ablest  Russian  historian  ci©^*  poetry  is  the  "Manyoshui"  or  "Collection 
of  his  time.  i  o^  *  Myriad  Leaves,"  belonging  also  to  the  early 

Sdovieflf  (1820-1879)  left  an  unfinished  his- '  part  of  the  Eighth  Century.  In  the  preface  to 
tory  of  great  length,  which  has  proved  a  mine  ^^6  Kojiki  it  is  said  that  the  emperor  who 
of  information  for  writers  and  scholars.  Others  reigned  during  the  last  half  of  the  Seventh  Cen- 
have  written  up  particular  periods  or  subjects. '  ^^T)  trying  to  preserve  all  true  traditions,  had 
.\n  account  of^  the  Polish  Rebellion  of  1863,  i  ^  ^"^  records  then  existing  (^full^  examined, 
which  first  appeared  in  a  Russian  magazine  and 
was  afterward  published  in  book  form,  ^ve 


which  first  appeared  in  a  Russian  magazine  and  i  corrected,  and  arranged,  but  this  work  was  never 
*  "  '  ed  in  book  form,  gave  ,  completely  written,  and  the  memory  of  a  mem- 


some  startling  disclosures  that  caused  its  circu- 
latioD  to  be  forbidden.  Excavations  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  within  the  last  century, 
have  also  given  light  to  the  pre-historic  period 

Good  hisitories  of  Russian  literature  have  been 
written,  and  these  often  include  philology  and 
go  back  to  older  Slavonic  literature.  A  valuable 
"Explanatory  Dictionary  of  the  Great  Russian 
Laimiage,"  was  published  many  years  ago. 
Works  on  ethnology  and  publications  on  natural 
history  have  attracted  attention,  but  moral  and 
menUd  philosophy  found  few  interested  authors. 
Scientific  subjects,  law,  and  medicine  have  their 
diare  ol  students  and  works  on  these' have  been 
translated  from  foreign  languages. 

We  hear  of  the  uterature  of  White  Russia 
and  of  Little  Russia,  which  are  really  Russian 


ber  of  the  imperial  household,  one  Are,  became 
the  only  authority  for  future  references.  Twenty 
years  later  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  govern- 
ment compiled  the  work,  mostly  from  the  words 
of  Are,  and  this,  completed,  l>ecame  the  "Ko- 
jiki." In  the  year  720  another  work,  entitled 
the  "Nohongi"  or  "Japanese  Record,"  was  put 
into  shape.  The  earlier  record  is  largely  pure 
Japanese,  preserving  the  form  and  spirit  of 
Japanese  antiquity,  the  other  shows  Chinese 
ideas.  Both  are  really  ancient  histories,  goins 
back  to  the  "divine  age,"  and  completely  mixed 
with  mythological  legend.  In  them  the  coimtry 
itself  is  named  "  land  of  the  gods."  and  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  sovereign  traced  oack  to  a  Sun  god- 
dess.   These  works  formed  the  basis  for  many 

, ^ later    writing    and    numerous    commentaries. 

ilialects.  Little  Ruiissian  literature  "  had  no  i  A  noted  edition  of  the  "  Kojiki,"  with  an  elab- 
Eeparate  existence  until  the  annexation  of  Po-  I  o»te  commentary,  was  published  between  the 
land.  It  developed  in  a  mass  of  song  and  legend  i  years  1780  and  1822.  Many  old  manuscripts 
with  some  theological  writings,  educational  have  been  published  in  modem  style, 
works,  and  annals.  In  the  year  1876^  the  Im- '  Amon^;  later  Japanese  histories  is  the  "  Dai 
penal  Government  forbade  the  publishing  of  :  Nihoushi "  or  "  History  of  Great  Japan  "  in  240 
anything  in  Little  Russian  and  both  Poland  and  |  books.  This  was  composed  by  the  second  lord 
Rima  had  lon^  shown  hostility  toward  it.  Its  i  of  Mito  (1622-1700),  a  noted  patron  of  literature, 
popular  poetry  is  exceedingly  rich  and  interest-  ■  who  collected  a  large  library  of  old  books  from 
mg.  The  poet,  Shevchenko,  gathered  the  old  '  temples  and  shrines,  and  from  among  the  people. 
<«ng8  of  his  land  as  Bums  gathered  the  lays  of ,  It  is  said  that  the  lord  of  Mito  had  aid  from 
totland  and,  like  Bums,  he  was  one  of  the  great  \  Chinese  scholars  who  had  fled  to  Japan  to  escape 
poets.  In  his  youth  he  rejoiced  in  the  traditions  '  their  Manchu  conquerors.  A  doubt  of  the  origm 
of  his  native  village  as  he  heard  them  from  the  of  the  imperial  dynasty  might  endanger  tne 
priests  and  In  his  poetry  he  faithfully  repro-  very  foimoations  of  the  throne,  and  Tot  this 
duced  the  life  of  the  old  days.  The  story  of  reason  the  national  annals  of  Japan  have  been 
those  times  is  lightened  by  the  charming  lyrics  most  carefully  c^uarded.  The  purpose  of  the 
that  he  mixed  with  his  recital.  He  was  ban-  "  Dai  Nihoushi '"  was  to  call  attention  to  his- 
ished  to  Siberia  for  ten  years  (1847-1857),  and  torical  facts  and  thus  ^ive  new  strength  to  his 
died  soon  after  his  return.  The  great  cairn  that  rightful  authority,  which  was  bein^  usuiped 
marks  his  ^ve  has  been  called  the  Mecca  of  by  the  Shogun.  The  writing  of  this  history  had 
^th  Russia.  The  folk-tales  of  Little  Russia  I  much  to  do  with  the  revolution  that  came  more 
Are  still  recited  by  wandering  pedlars  and  the  than  a  century  later.  Following  this,  an  author, 
peasants.  '  Rai  Sanyo  (1780-1832),  wrote  the  "Guaishi," 

In  the  literature  of  White  Russia  is  found  or  "External  History  of  Japan."  which  was 
little  beades  a  few  songs,  parts  of  Scripture,  and  \  widely  read  by  Japanese  scholars.  There  are 
some  law  papers.  The  coimtry  of  this  literature  many  other  historical  works  adapted  for  popular 
^  the  dreariest  in  the  empire.  '  reading  and  for  scholars. 
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Works  on  local  geograpby  make  a  lurge  show- 
ing in  thm  literature.    As  early  aa  tlie  Eighth  . 
Century  the  goverfiraent  ordered    careful   d^  I 
flcriptions  of  every  province  and  village  to  be  , 
compiled,    The^e  are  much  hke  the  county  his- ) 
tones  of  England  and  the  books  zrowing  ffom  | 
them   are   numberless*    They   iiiclude   facta  of' 
topography,   natural   history,   origin  of  names^ 
local  legends  and  traditions,  records  of  indus^ 
tries  and  commerce,  and  deecriptioiis  of  temples, 
shrines,  and  monuments,  and  aU  these,  wntten 
with  minute  detail,  make  works  of  great  length 
and  of  much  historic  interest.     Every  province 
in  Japan  has  places  rioted  in  history,  monuments, 
castle- tow ns^  temples,  and  other  memorials  of  i 
past  ages^  and  the  guide  books  included  in  this  ^ 
geographieul  section  of  the  literature  give  the 
traveler    a    perfect    knowledge    of     his    route. 
Probably    no    other    couatry    is   so    minutely 
known  By  its  inhabitants. 

Japanese  cbisaical  poetry  has  always  been  a 
favorite  study  and  there  are:  many  volumes 
written  or  collected  by  the  old  nobles.  The 
*'  Hiafcuninshui  '*  or  ''Collection  of  One  Hundreti 
Poems"  cont4iinH  verse  written  by  the  emperors 
themBelves.  It  had  long  been  a  custom  for  schol- 
arly people  to  gather  for  the  purpose  of  pasi^ing 
away  time  in  the  making  of  verse.  These  verses 
or  poems  were  kept  in  the  original  manuscripts, 
or  printed  and  made  up  into  numberless  books 
of  minor  poeftis.  L^jyauty  to  country  and  love 
of  its  beauty  make  many  subjects  in  this  verse, 
and  most  of  the  short  poems  are  simple,  almost 
explanatory,  in  form  and  very  difficult  of  trans- 
lation  into  what  we  would  call  poetry.  Some 
of  the  lyrics,  however,  show  quaint  ways  of 
thought  and  happy  modes  of  expression.  The 
editors  of  "  Sunrise  Stories "  have  very  cleverly 
succeeded  in  translating  the  p<?c;uliar  flavor  of 
Japanese  verse  and  keeping  something  of  Japan- 
ese form.  There  are  no  great  epics  or  didactic 
poems  in  the  Japanese  languaije,  and  the  drama 
does  not  hold  large  place.  Popular  plays  are 
the  most  common  and  are  often  stilted  in  style, 
but  the  farces  are  lighter, 

fieligion  and  philosophy  make  a  large  section 
in  the  literature  of  most  countries,  but  no  Jap- 
anese book  yet  read  or  translated  by  a  foreigner 
takes  the  place  held  by  the  relimus  books  in 
European  lang^iages.  Nothing  naa  thus  far 
undone  the  work  of  the  early  ages,  and  loyalty, 
family  pride,  patriotism,  and  religion  are  all 
one  m  Japan.  The  national,  or  Shinto  faith, 
accounts  for  its  lack  of  a  moral  code  by  teaching 
that  loyal  subjects  of  the  emperor  need  no 
other  moral  guidance.  The  journey  to  the  land 
of  perpetual  youth  is  one  of  the  expressions  in 
their  literature  on  the  philosophy  of  death. 
The  great  body  of  imported  literature,  the 
Confucian  learning,  and  Tiuddhist  I^ooks,  have 
long  been  held  in  mgh  honor  by  native  students. 

The  '*Storj-  of  My  Hat "  probably  written 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  is  a  Japanese  classic, 
which  has  its  great  clmrm  from  its  simplicity 
of  language  and  it^  picture  of  a  most  simple  life. 
It  is  FuU  of  allusions  to  nature,  telling  of  the 
bright  moon,  the  floating  cloud,  the  fireflies, 
the  notes  of  the  wild-bird,  etc.^  and  it  gives 
minute  descriptions  of  natural  surroun clings. 
Another  book,    *'Tosca  Nikka.*'   describing   in 


simplest  language  the  orthnary  life  of  a  traiTder 
in  tne  Tenth  Centurj',  is  aleo  classicaL  It  g?^«6 
no  adventure  or  romance  and  no  wise  maxiin*, 
it  is  simple  narration,  and  is  said  to  liave  been 
written  by  a  woman.  In  the  Tenth  Cent  my  tfee 
learned  men  of  Japan  wrote  only  for  the  well- 
read  and  educated  class  and  were  deep  ia  tbe 
study  of  Chinese,  The  women  of  the  court  bep* 
up  their  own  langua^ge  ^tid  a  largie  part  of  the 
best  WTi tings  in  their  literature  wa.s  the  work 
of  women. 

Romances  and  novels  are  by  no  nue&ttn  iiB- 
known  in  Japan,  and  their  heroes  and  lieroillfli 
have  thrilling  adventures,  which  are  gmphicaJiT 
presented.  Aluch  of  this  fiction  is  mixed  witli 
history  and  the  tale  dates  back  to  one  of  ll» 
numerous  wars.  Fairy  tales  abound  and  mwm 
very  artisticaOy  told,  and  short-stofy  boQln 
are  common.  These  and  the  books  for  ehikirea 
often  take  for  subject  some  hero  of  ancieiit, 
times. 

The  mental  equipment  of  this  natioti  biS 
been  forming  for  centuries,  and  when  tbe  £a>- 
pire  shut  its  ports  and  di^w  away  from  ttic  ttA 
of  the  world,  it  had.  within  it-self,  re^BOurt«0  fif 
food  for  its  intellectual  life.  By  the  opeEu^  of 
these  ports  Japan  was  introduced  into  the  ad&tn 
of  the  modem  world,  taking  a  stand  uriifwy 
the  nations.  Through  the  researches  of  ttcbokfa 
the  literature  of  the  West  is  being  enjiched  llf 
the  imagination  of  the  East,  and  to  this  Jmfmm 
is  giving  a  generous  share,  but  only  n  fra**tkrti 
of  the  books  of  this  moilem  Oriental  r^^ition  luir 
yet  reached  by  Western  readers.  The  ''  W'akan 
Sansai  Dzuye,"  known  to  the  world  &s  tte 
"Great  Japanese  Encyclopedia.'^  is  noted  as  M 
aeceasarv  help  to  all  who  seek  knowledge  of 
Japan  letters.  The  fact  that  such  a  {a^rge  w(»Ht 
has  been  compiled  and  that  it  is  considefad 
an  essential  part  of  a  student's  ec|tiipf»eiit^ 
shows  so  me  thing  of  the  value  aad  mt«f««t  Of 
Japanese  literature, 

THE   FAMII.Y  LIBRARY 

Selecting  books  for  a  family  library  is  re- 
markably like  selecting  foot!  for  a  family  lable,*-^ 
a  very  nice  art,  indeed.  The  cook  mtis^  kaoir 
food  values,  their  preparation  and  their  eGonomlc 
selection,  so  as  to  balance  one  kind  of  food 
against  another  and  furnish  complete  notmsl^ 
ment.  Within  a  narrow  range  of  choice,  oBow- 
a  nee  must  be  made  for  individual  tastes,  aad 
enough  provided  to  satisfy  every  ratiojiaJ  m^ 
petite.  So  it  is  in  the  selection  of  books.  Wba^ 
IS  a  good  book  for  one  may  not  be  a  good  bookL 
for  another.  A  family  librar>%  hke  a  f&mUr 
table»  should  cater  somewhat  to  indiridtiil 
tastes;  but  there  are  common  tastes  as  wcll^ 
and  the  well-selected  libr^  of  even  a  few  booto 
may  furnish  joy  for  the  whole  family. 

No  one  list  of  booka  can  ever  be  the  best  Um^ 


It  can  only  l>e  suggestive  of  the  kind  of  J*  -— 
that  belong  to  every  good  list*  A  short  lift  of 
books  for  a  family  library  is  appended  here. 

A   SMAIX   HOME   LIBRABT 
jnri.T.  Publish ta  oa  Atntom 

A  Standard  Dictionary. 

Imperial  Atlas  of  the  Wprld*    .  Baiid-Mc^ally. 
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History  of  the  United  States.  .  John  MoMaater. 
The  United  SUtes  in  Our  Own 

TiiDM E.  Bi  Andrews. 

History   of    Our    Own    Times 

(Endish) Justin  MoGartby. 

Emdisn   Lands,    Letters,    and 

KinsB  (4  vols.) Donald  G.  Mitchell. 

American    Landis  and    Letters 

(2  Tols.) Donald  G.  MitchelL 

Outlines  ol  Universal  History 

(2  vols.), Geo.  P.  Fisher. 

Romance  of  Discovery W.  E.  Griffis. 

Romance  of  Conquest W.  E.  Grifiis. 

Critical    Period    of    American 

History. John  Flske. 

History  of  the  English  People.  Green. 

Strugne  for  a  Continent,  .    .    .  Frauds  Parkman. 

A  TUk  About  Books J.  N.  Lamed. 

Natural  Resources  of  the  United 

Sutcs, Simeon  N.  Patton. 

Holland  and  Its  People,  .  .  .  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 
gpain  and  the  Spaniards.  .    .    .  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 

Tbe  Alhambra Washington  Irving. 

Wayfarers  in  Italy Gatharine  Hooker. 

Frmeh  Bv-ways, Clifton  Johnson. 

Fresh  Fldds  (English),  ....  John  Burroughs. 

A  Comer  of  Cathay A.  M.  Fields. 

Across  Asia  on  a  Bicycle.  .  .  .  Allen  and  Sachtl^en. 
At   the    Rainbow's  End  (The 

Klondike). Alice  H^nder^on. 

The  Desert  (American),     .    .    .  John  Van  Dyke. 

Hawaiian  America, Casper  WhitDpy. 

Thirty  Years  in  Australia.     .    .   Ada  Compbellp 
Java,  the  Pearl  of  the  East.      .  T.  \\\  Hie^i&son. 
Japan,  Its  History  and  Folklore,  W.  £.  Onm»^ 
Japanese  Girls  and  Women,  .    .  Allc^  M.  Bacon. 

Great  World's  Farm S&Iida  Ga«e. 

Romance  of  Industry  and  In> 

vention, Robt.  Cochran. 

Men  Who  Made  the  Nation.  .    .  Jared  Sparks. 
Literary  Friends  and  Acquaint- 
ances.     W.  D.  Howells. 

Yesterdays  with  Authors.  .    .    .  Jas.  T.  Fields. 

My  Summer  in  a  Garden,  .    .    .  Chas.  Dudley  Warner. 

Indoor  Studies, John  Burroughs. 

Oatlines  of  English  Literature,  Henry  S.  Pancoast. 
Ootlines  of  American  Literature,  Henry  S.  Pancoast. 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,      .    .  John  G.  Nicolay. 
Liocoln^Master  of  Men.     .    .    .   Alonso  Rothschild. 

life  of  William  Penn Augustus  Buell. 

The  Mother  of  Washington  and 

Her  Times Mrs.  Roger  Pryor. 

The  Making  of  an  American,    .  John  Jacob  Riis. 

Practieal  Ciarden  Book L.  H.  Bailey. 

A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden,  .    .   Helen  R.  Ely. 

Earth's  Bountv Kate  V.  St.  Maur. 

Sesame  and  Lilies John  Ruskin. 

The  Development  of  the  CHiild,  Nathan  Oppenheim. 
Mental  Growth  and  0>ntrol.  .  Nathan  Oppenheim. 
Two  Chikiren  of  the  Foot  Hills,  Elisabeth  Harrison. 

Fisherman's  Luck. Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Bits  of  Talk  on  Home  Matters,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Village  Sermons Charles  Kingsley. 

CSukiren's  Rights Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

Heredity  and  Christian   Prob- 
lems.      Amory  Bradford. 

Prue  and  I George  W.  Curtis. 

The  Brook  Book Mary  Rogers  Miller. 

Tliree  Acres  and  Liberty,  .    .    .   Bolton  HUl. 
The  Life  of  the  Spirit,    ....   Hamilton  Mabie. 
The  Blue  Fkiwer,    ......  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Marsh  Island S.  O.  Jewett. 

Adyenturee  of  Tom  Sawyer. .    .   Mark  Twain. 

Fiabin*  Xunmy Annie  Trumbull  Slosson. 

Story.(eU  Lib Annie  Trumbull  Slosson. 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children,  Sarah  Bryant. 

PoJBit  of  Contact .  Patterson  Du  Bois. 

Sobmon      Grow's      diristmas 

Pockets. Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 

Unde  William. Jeannette  Lee. 

Captain  of  the  Gray-horse  Troop.  Hamlin  (3arland. 

SfUBona, Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

The  Crisis, Winston  Churchill. 

Aliens Mary  Tapx>an  Wright. 

wanderen     of     the    Colorado 

,  Desert  (2  vols.) G.  W.  James. 

In  and  Out  of  the  Old  Missions 

^  of  Qalifomia,  .    .  .    .  G.  W.  James. 

Certain      Delightful      English 

„Towns W.D.  Howells. 

Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 

Mountains Chas.  Egbert  Oaddock. 


TiTLK  Publisher  ob  Actbob 

The  Scarlet  Letter Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Marble  Faun Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

Vcsty  of  the  Basins Sarah  P.  M.  Greene. 

John  Halifax, Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 

Rudder  Grange Frank  Stockton. 

The  Widow  (j'Callaghan's  Boys,  Gulichma  Zollinger. 

The  Sky-pilot, Ralph  Connor. 

The  Biased  Trail, Edward  Stewart  White. 

Old-town  Folks .  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.     ...  Maurice  Thompson. 

The  Virginian •  .    .    .  Owen  Wister. 

Princess  of  Thule William  Black. 

Adam  Bede. George  Eiiot, 

Old  Curiosity  Shop Charlee  Dickens. 

Annals  of  a  Quiet   Neighbor- 
hood,   George  Macdonaldl 

Mamiret  Ogilvie. James  Barrie. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier-Bush,    Ian  McLaren. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,     .    .  Charles  Reade. 

Ben-Hur Lew  Wallace. 

(Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  and 
Song Charlotte  Fiske  Bates. 

Songs  of  Nature,     ......  John  Burroughs. 

Shakespere's  Plays:  Hamlet.  Merchant  of  Venice.  Mac- 
beth, As  You  Like  It,  Julius  Cesar,  King  Lear,  and 
others,  as  preferred. 

Selected  volumes  of  Household  Poetry. 

BOOKS  FOB  THE   CHIIJ>BEN*S  LIBBABT 

"A  wise  mother  and  good  books  enabled  me  to  suc- 
ceed in  life." —  Henry  Clay, 

Note. —  These  books  have  been  carefully 
selected  from  children's  lists,  issued  bv  public 
libraries,  and  from  lists  prepared  by  school  de- 
partments. They  are  all  of  them  good  books 
and  children  like  them,  but  they  are  only  a  few 
of  the  many  equally  good  ones  which  can  be 
foimd  from  the  same  sources. 

PICTURE   BOOKS   AND  RHYME   ROOKS   FOR 
THE   VERY   LITTLE  ONES 
(Children  under  six  years  of  age.) 
Tffle  Publishbb  ob  Autbob 

Babyhood  Days Dutton. 

Little  Sunshine, De  Wolf. 

Cherry-tree  Farm Stokes. 

Children's  Pets Dutton. 

Little  Black  Sambo Doubleday. 

Five  Minute  Stories Richards. 

Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes,     .    .   Welsh. 

Babv  Days, Dodge. 

Child  Stories  and  Rhymes,  .  .  Poubson. 
Mother  Gooee :    Old    Nursery 

Rhymes, Wame. 

Rhymes  and  Jingles Norton, 

Caldioott  Picture  Books.   .    .    .   Wame. 
Songs  for  Little  Children,  .    .    .  Smith. 

Nursery  Rhymes, Welsh. 

Lullaby  Land Eugene  Field. 

FOR  CHILDREN   OF  THE   FIRST  AND  SECOND 
PRIMARY   GRADES 
(From  six  to  eight  years  of  age.) 
Title  Publisbeb  or  Authob 

Five  Mice  in  a  Mouse  Trap.  .    .  Richards. 

Six  Nursery  Classics Welsh. 

Happy  Heart  Family,    ....  Gerson. 

Asgs^  Stories, Foster  and  Cu 

Stories  of  the  Red  Children.  .   .   Brooks. 

Book  of  Fables, Scudder. 

St.  Nicholas  C^hristmas  Book.  .  (^ntury. 
Docas.  the  Indian  Boy,     .    .    .  Suedden. 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales  (2  vols.),.   Wiltse. 
Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 

Little  Americans Eggleston. 

Book  of  Fables  and  Folk  Stories.  Scudder. 
Fairy  Stories  and  Fables,  .  .  .  Baldwin. 
Anderson's  Fairy  Tales.  .  .  .  Baldwin. 
Many  Folks  of  Many  Lands.     .  Chance. 

Mother  Goose Greenaway. 

First  Jungle  Book Kipling. 

Brownies,  their  Book Cox. 

Treasury  of  Stories,  Jingles,  and 

Rhsrmes Humphrey. 

Child's  Garden  of  Verse,    .    .    .  Stevenson. 
Sunshine  Land,   .......  Thomas. 

Rhsrmes  of  Childhood Riley. 
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FOR  CHILDREN   OF  THE  THIRD   AND 
FOURTH  GRADES 
(From  eight  to  ten  yeara  of  ace.) 

Tttlb  Publisher  or  AtrreoR 

JoyoitA  Story  of  Toio,    ...  Richards. 

Toto'B  Merry  W later,     .    ,    .    .  Richards. 

Jack&tiBpe»t Ewins. 

ChUdron^a  Bouk,     .    .        ...  Scudder. 

Seven  Littl«  SL^ters.   .    .    ^    .   .  Andrews. 

Our  Liule  Brown  CdUftin.      »    .  Wade. 

Our  LitUe  Indian  Couiiiti^      .   .  Wade. 

Our  Little  Japaneiitf  Cousin,      .  Wade. 

Ouf  Little  RttHriiaD  Cuuflin.    ,   .  Wade. 

Old  Greelt  Stories .  Baldwin. 

Advent ur««  of  a  Bfownte,      ,    .  Mulock. 

Little  Jarviii Seawell. 

Storieii  nf    AmeHead    Life   and 

Adventure .  Egsleston. 

Four  (jrcbt  AmeripAiiS Baldwin. 

MiAchiffv  Thnnkfgivin^.    <    h    .  Coolidge. 
W^rlcl  and  Ita  PeopLe  lour  own 

country j ,    .  Dunton. 

Ju«t  2Sa  tfttirie?, .  Kipling. 

Golden  Windrm'v,    ......  Richards. 

UneLe  Hemtia  and  Uin  Friundii,  Harris. 

Boys  of  Other  Count rl*w.  .    .    .  Taylor. 

Book  of  Knlj^bt  aticJi  Barbiira,   .  Jordan. 

Child  Tc^n'fl  Life  of  Lin  coin .     .    .  Putnam. 

Court  of  King  Afthur Green. 

Water  Hnbin Kingsley. 

Little  Folk*'  Lyrics Sherman. 

Son^  Every  Child  Sfviuld  Know,  Bacon. 
Poem*     Ev(*ry     Chilil     Should 

Know Burt. 

FOR  CHILDREN    OF   THE   FIFTH   AND    SIXTH 
GRADES 
(From  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.) 
Title  Publisher  or  Author 

Century  Book  of  Famous  Amer- 
icans  •.    .    .    .  Brooks. 

True  Story  of  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus  Brooks. 

True  Story  of    George   Wash- 
ington,   Brooks. 

True  Story  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin,      Brooks. 

True  Story  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Brooks. 

Pioneer  Stories  (3  yols.).   .    .    .  McMurry. 

Travels  Through  North  Amer- 
ica with  the  Children,    .    .    .  Carpenter. 

"■-V?  of  'T.fJ  find  T^r^^-  of  '61 .     .  Coffin. 

^tory  of  th*?  cin^f'ks. Qerber. 

Story  of  the  Roniaos,     ....  Gerber. 

P&ol  Joae», SeaweU. 

Robinjian  Crusoe.     ......   Defoe. 

Hans  Hrinkflr.      .,.,..   Dodge. 

L^nd  of  Pluck Dodge. 

Tbe  Ijind  We  Live  In  (3  volflOt  King. 

Nelly *B  Silver  Mine Jackson. 

Tfd^  of  King  Arthur.    ....   Fairington. 

Zig-Zag  Joarn^yift  tsf^ri^}. ,    .    .   Butterworth. 

Lit  tie  Couflih  Serie*  (ttaly,  Oer- 
mA^ny.  Holland,  et^n).     .    .    .   Pub.  by  Page  &  Co. 

Fifty  Famoiift    Storie*    Retold,  Baldwin. 

Story  of  a  Bad  Boy Aldrich. 

Mytbfi     Every    Child     Should 

Know,  *......    H    H    .  Mabie. 

L^6ad»    Every  Child    Should 

Krow,  ..........  Mabie. 

Wondej-Book  and  Tnofle-wnod 

Tales, Hawthorne. 

I^bo>  Has  And  Vixen.    ...  Thompson-Seton. 

Saul rr^la  and  Othf^r  Fur-bearers,  Burroughs. 

Little  Smoke,  , Stoddard. 

Juan  and  Juanita. Baylor. 

Heidi    (Home    life    in    Switzer- 
land)   Spyii. 

Little  Women .   Alcott. 

Little  Wi!Ut .   Alcott. 

Spinning  Wheel  Stories,     >    .    .   Alcott. 

Jack  Hrnh .  Grant. 

Betty  Ij?ice»tet,  ,.,...  Jewett. 

Some     Merry     Adventure?     of 
Hobin  Hood.    ......  Pyle. 

King  of  the  (jiilden  Hsver,     .    .   Ruskin. 

^winfi  Family  Robinhon.     .    .    .   Wyss. 

Arctic  Alaska  and  t:^iberia^     .    .   Aldrich. 

Poem^  nf  American  Fatriolism,  Matthews. 

Colden  Numbers  tPoetas).    .    .  Wiggin  and  Smith. 


FOR  SEVENTH   AND  EIGHTH  GRADES 

(From  twelve  to  fourteen.) 
Title  •  Publisher  or  Authob 

Boys'  Handy  Book  and  Giris* 

Handy  Book. Beard. 

Cyclopedia  of  Common  Things.  Champlin. 

Colonud  Dasrs  and  Ways,  .    .    .  Smith. 

Twelve  Americans CarrolL 

The  Story  of  Washington,     .    .  Seelya. 

Ulysses  8.  Grant Wister. 

Abraham  Lincoln Noah  Brooks. 

Osceola.  Chief  of  the  Seminoles,  Gordon. 

Tecumseh,  Chief  of  the  Shawa- 

nees, Gordon. 

Paul  Jones SeawelL 

One  Hundred  Famous  Ameri- 
cans,          Smith. 

Heroes  of  the  Golden  Age,    .    .  Baldwin. 

Cruise  of  the  Cachalot,  ....  Bullen. 

Captains  Courageous,     ....   Kipling. 

Personally  Conaucted Stockton. 

Tour  of  the  World   in   Eighty 

Dasrs. Verne. 

We  Girls,      Whitney. 

Land  of  the  Long  Night.  .    .    .   Du  Chaillu. 

World  of  the  Great  Forest.   .    .  Du  ChaiUu. 

Historical  Tales  from  Shakes- 

pere Couch. 

Stories  from  Shakespere,       .    .  Chas.  and  Mary  Lamb. 

Oakleigh Deland. 

From  Gattleranch  to  College,    .  Doubleday. 

Story  of  Sonny  Sahib Cotes. 

Mic«h  Clarke Doyle. 

Treasure  Ishind Stevenson. 

Two  Younf  Homesteaders,  .    .  Jenness. 

Four  Macnicols Black. 

Flamingo  Feather, Munroe. 

Polly  Oliver's  Problem,     .    .    .  Wiggin. 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School,   .  Barbotu*. 

Sharp  Eyes  and  Other  Papers,    Burroughs. 

Birds  ThrouKh  an  Opera  Glass.   Merriam. 

Prince  and  Pauper Mark  Twain. 

Christmas  Stories Dickens. 

Story  of  King  Arthur,    ....  Pyle. 

The  Spy  and  the  Leather  Stock- 
ing Tales  (5  vols.) Cooper. 

Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Un- 
der the  Sea, Verne. 

Poems  of  American  Patriotism,  Bfatthews. 

Treasure  Book  of  Verse,    .    .    .  Brackett  and  Eliot. 

FOR  THE  OLDER   BOYS   AND   GIRLS 
TrrLE  Publisher  or  Authob 

Reader's  Handbook  of  Famous  Names,  Brewer. 
Dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  .  .  .  Brewer. 
Young  Folks'  Cyclopedia  of  Literature 

ana  Art, Champlin. 

Young    Folks'   Cyclopedia  of   Persons 

and  Places Champlin. 

Age  of  Fable Bulfincb. 

Helps  for  Ambitious  Boys Drvsdale. 

Boys'  Book  of  Inventions. Baker. 

Electricity  for  Everybody, Atkinson. 

Discovery  of  America FIske. 

War  of  Independence, Fiske. 

Advance  Guard  of  Western  Civilisation,  Gilmore. 

Tramp  Across  the  Continent Lummis. 

Story  of  Our  Continent Shaler. 

Successful  Men  of  To-day Craft. 

Abraham  Lineoln Nicolay. 

Story  of  Music  and  Musicians Lillie. 

Story  of  the  English Guerber. 

Life  of  Robert  Fulton. Knox. 

La  Salle  and  the  Discovery  of  the  Great 

West. Parkman. 

Fighting  Phil  (Sheridan) Headley. 

Rough  Riders, Roosevelt. 

The  Raiders Crockett. 

Christmas    in    Four    Quarters    of    the 

Globe Barber. 

Twelve  Christmas  Sermons Spurgeon. 

Pepacton, Burroughs. 

A  Social  Departure Duncan. 

Explorers  and  Travelers Greeley. 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives Riis. 

Nineteenth  Ontury, Biackensie. 

Roman  Life  in  the  Dasrs  of  Cicero,    .    .  Church. 

John  Brent, Winthrop. 

Our  Old  Home Hawthorne. 

The  Roman  and  the  Teuton Kingsley. 

Nicholas  Nickleby Dickens. 

Being  a  Boy Warner. 

Cuore D'Amicis. 
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Title  Publisheb  ob  Author 

John  Halifax. Muloch. 

Shakespere,  the  Boy Rolfe. 

Ranehlife  and  the  Hunting  Trail.   .    .  Roosevelt. 

A  Roundabout  Journey, Warner. 

Along  the  Florida  Reef Holden. 

Astronomy  with  an  Opera  Glass,  .    .    .  Serviss. 

How  I  Found  Livingstone, Stanley. 

Story  of  Mv  life Helen  Kellar. 

Standish  of  Standish, Jane  G.  Austin. 

Dr.  Le  Baron  and  His  Daughters. .    .    .  Jane  G.  Austin. 

Judith  Shakeepere, Black. 

A  Summer  in  Leshe  Goldthwaite's  Life.  Whitney. 
Ivaahoe,  Rob  Roy,  Kenilworth.  Waver- 

ley Scott. 

Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood Roberts. 

In  Evangeline's  Country,    ......  Roberts. 

Kldnappad, Stevenson. 

David  Balfour Stevenson. 

Huckleberry  Finn Mark  Twain. 

David  Copperfield  and  Little  Dorrit.     .  Dickens. 

ANobleUfe Muloch. 

Silas  Maroer, Eliot. 

The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,    .    .    .  Hawthorne. 

Windown  in  Thrums. Barrie. 

Idylls  of  the  King Tennyson. 

Book  of  Goklen  Deeds, Yonge. 

SeMted  Volumes  of  Household  Poetry.  Longifellow. 
Whittier.  Scott,  and  other  favorites. 

PEN  NAMES  OF  NOTED 
WRITERS 

PzN  Name  Real  Name 

Abbott.  Madeline  Vaughan.  Mrs.  Charles  £.  Bushnell. 

Aekworth.  John, Rev.  F.  R.  Smith. 

Adam.  Madame  (Eldmond).  Juliette  Lamber. 

Adams,  Moses Geo.  Wm.  Bagl«y. 

Adams,  Stephen Michael  Maybrick. 

Adder.  Max Charles  Hebcr  Clark. 

A«at^ Whitelaw  Reid. 

A.  K.  H.  B.. Rev.  A.  K.  H.  Boyd. 

Akers.  EUsabeth Mrs.  E.  M.  Allen. 

^  L.  O.  E.  (A  Lady  of 

England), Charlotte  M.  Tucker. 

Alexander,  Mrs Mrs.  Annie  Alexander  Hec- 
tor. 

Alko.  F.  M Edmund  Downey. 

Americus, Francis  Lieber. 

\ma,  Lucia  True,      .    .    .  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Amvand.  Arthur Capt.  E.  A.  Haggard. 

.\odrewB.  Annulet,      .    .    .  Mrs.  J.  Kingsley  Ohl. 

Axistey.  F T.  Anstey  Guthrie. 

Archibald.  Mrs.  G Mrs.  George  A.  Palmer. 

Armstrong.  Regina.    .    .    .,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Niehaus. 

Arnold,  Birch Mrs.  J.  M.  D.  Bartlctt. 

Arp.  Bill Charles  H.  Smith. 

'*  Ashmont,*' J.  Frank  Perry. 

AtlM, Edmund  Yates. 

'  Aunt  Elmina,"      ....  Mrs.  Isaac  Slenker. 

Ayres,  Alfred Thomas  E.  Osmun. 

Bab W.  S.  Gilbert. 

BaUin,  Ada  S Mrs.  Oscar  G.  D.  Berry. 

Baba,  Ali Alberigh  Mackay. 

Bamaval.  Louis Charles  De  Kay. 

Barnes.  Catharine  Weed,   .   Mrs.  Henry  Snowden  Ward. 
Bates,  Charlotte  Fiske.  .    .   Mme.  Adolphe  Roge. 
Ba34or,  Frances  Courtenay,  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Bamum. 

Beard,  Frank Thos.  Francis  Beard. 

Bcanmont,  Averil Mrs.  Hunt. 

Bede,  Cuthbert Rev.  Edward  Bradley. 

Bell,  Acton Anne  Bronte* 

Bell,  Currer Chaftotte  BnMlt^, 

Bell.  Hlis, Einily  Hrunlt:. 

Bell  Lilian,      Mrs.  Arthur  Hoy r  Bogue. 

Bdl,  Lura Julia  May  Wiltinzn.«nn. 

Bell.  Nancy Mrs.  A.  Gfo.  Bi^l. 

Bdloe,  Marie  Adelaide.      .   Mrs.  Fivlerick  S.  I^wndes. 

Beotson,  Th- \Iurie  TberBie  Hlnnc. 

Berkeley.  Tbusnelda.      .    .   Mr*,  Mary  L.  Meimlfe. 

Bevans,  Neile NWlip  Binghnm  Vnn  Slinger- 

Jand« 

Bibliophile L.  A.  Allibone. 

Bickerdyke,  John Charles  H.  Cook. 

Biekerstaff,  Isaac,   ....  Swift  and  Steele. 

Budow,  Hosea J.  R.  Lowell. 

Billings,  Josh Henry  W.  Shaw. 

Bislaad,  Elixabeth,     .    .    .Mrs.  Elisabeth  Wetmore. 

Blanehard.  Ndtie Mrs.  F.  N.  Doubleday. 

Bokirewood.  RjUph.    .    .    .  Thos.  Alex.  Browne. 
BonehiU,  C^t.  Ralph.  .    .  Edwd.  Stratemeyer. 

Boi Charles  Dickens. 

Braddon,  Miss  M.  E.,     .    .  Mrs.  John  Maxwell. 


Pen  Name 

Brannigan,  Calvin,     .    .    . 

Breitmann,  Hans 

Brisooe,  Marmret  Sutton, . 
Brooke,  Magdalen,     .    .    . 

Brooks,  Esta 

'Brooksbj 

ydges, 

Sunny, 


Brvdges,  I 
"  Bunny," 


Bby," 
I,  Harol 


Id, 


Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson. 
Butt.  Beatrice  May.  .    .    . 

"C," 

Calderwood,  M 

Cambridge,  Ada,     .    .    .    . 

Carmen,  Sylva 

Carroll,  Lewis 

Carter,  Nick, 

Carton^  R.  C. 

Cartwncht,  Julia 

Caryll,  Ivan, 

Caskoden,  Edward.     . 

Castlemon.  Harry 

"Champ/* 

Chester,  Elisa 

Chester,  Morley, 

"Chicot" 

Clark,  Henry  Scott,    .    .    . 

Cleeve,  Lucas 

Clement.  Clara  Erskine,     . 

Coe,  Captain 

Collingwood,  Harry,  .    .    . 

Collins,  Mabel 

Collins,  Percy, 

Colmore,  G 


Connor,  Marie 

Connor,  Ralph 

Conway,  Hugh 

*'Coo-ee," 

Coolidge,  Susan 

Corelli.  Marie 

Cornwall.  Barry 

Craddock.  Charles  Egbert. 
Craik.  Georgiana  M.,  .  .  . 
Crayon,  GeoflFrey,    .    .    .    . 

Crinkle,  Nym 

Cromarty,  Deas, 

Cusaok,  George, 

Cushing,  Paul, 


D'Ache,  Caran, 

Dacre,  J.  Colne 

*•  Dagonet," 

Dale,  Alan 

Dale.  Darley 

Daly,  Frederic, 

Dansbury  Newsman,  .    .    . 

Danby.  Frank, 

D'Anvers.  N., 

Dean.  Mrs.  Andrew,   .    .    . 

De  Burgh,  A 

Deland,  Margaret 

Devoore,  Ann 

Dix.  Dorothy,      ...... 

Dobson.  Austin 

Donovan.  Dick 

Dooley.  Martin 

Douglas,  George 

Douglas,  Marian 

Doyle,  Conan, 

Drink  water,  Jennie  Maria, 
**  Droch,"      ....... 

Duncan,  Sara  Jean  net  te,  . 
Dunning,  Charlotte,  .  .  . 
"  Duchess,  The,"     .    .    .    . 

E^erton,  George 

Cichberg,  Annie,     .    .    .    . 

Elia, 

Eliot,  George, 

Eliot,  Max 

Emery.  Clay 

Ettrick  Shepherd 

Falconer.  Lanoe 

Fane.  Violet 

Famam.  Ella 

Farquharson,  Martha.    .    . 

Fern.  Fanny 

Field,  Michael 


I  Fielding,  Howard. 
Finn,  Mickey ,  .    . 


'  Fitsnoodle.' 


Real  Name 
Jfts.  JeflTrpy  Roche, 
LeLnnd,  OharLet  Godfrey. 
Mr".  A.  J-  Hopkiufl. 
M.  H.  M.  Capea. 
Mrs.  E.  P^  Evana. 
Capt,  Prnncll  EJmbursu 
Jfimes  ilowni^  Hridse. 
Cud  E.  Schultie, 
Mrj(.  yiffphen  Towtiifi'iid* 
Mrs.  \\.  H.  AlhiiPPHH 
Mr»K  J*  Farley  Co?t. 
William  F.  Robertion.  M.  D 
Mrs.  Geo,  F.  Crofl«. 
Qut^en  of  Rumanm. 
Rev.  C.  L.  DtjdiKiirjn 
J.  Rossoll  CorvelL 
R.  C.  Crutftictu 
Mrs*  Henry  Ady. 
John  Carl. 
Churl w  Major* 
C^'ui^i■t■fi  A.  Fftpdick. 
Jus-.  W.  Cliainpney. 
Ifarriet  Eli»i  PaJne. 
Emily  l^iidcvrdown, 
Ep«s  Wmthrop  Sargerit. 
MillarU  F.  CVjx. 
Mn?,  Howard^  Kitii^cote. 
Mm.  Jamefl  Forbes  Waters, 
K.  C^rdMJii^helL 
W.  J*  C.  Lancaster 
Mrs.  K^ningsle  Cook, 
J*  rice  Ci>!lier, 
Mrs.    Gertrude    C  n  I  m  q  r  e 

Dunn, 
Marif?  Connor  ljeif!;\ii<in. 
Hpv,  C.  W.  Gordoij. 
Fergus  Hume, 
W,  1*.  Walker, 
Sarah  C.  1^  f^rfl^ey, 
Ev^a  Mnry  MtLckay. 
B.  W.  Froctor. 
Mary  N.  Murfree* 
Mm.  May. 
W^whington  Irvine- 
And.  C-  Wheeler. 
Mrs-  W' at  son. 
Crftpt?  Cari*?r'-S«iithH 
Holand     Alexander     Wootl- 

Emmanuel  Poine. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  liayd. 

Gfiijrfce  Kh  Sims, 

Alfml  J.  Cohn- 

Francpfira  ^taria  Steele, 

L»:Miifr  Frederic  AusLrn^ 

J.M.  Bftiley. 

Mr4.  Julia  Franknu, 

Mr?.  A,  Geo.  fjfll. 

Mrs.  CeciW  ^edgwirk- 

H-  M.  Alborv^ueL 

Mrt^.  Iajtih  F.  iJelnjid. 

Mrs.  H.  P,  Wald^n. 

Elizabeth  M.  Gilmer. 

Henry  A.    Ddbaon. 

Juyp^  Emerson  Murklnfk. 

Fin  ley  Peter  Dunne. 

Georce  D.    Brown. 

.A...r|...  \i...,..i.,^  '^  — ri  Uobin- 

8on. 
Sir  Arthur  C.  Doyle. 
Jennie  Conklin,  M.  D. 
Robert  Bridges. 
Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 
Charlotte  D.  Morse. 
Mrs.  Hungerford. 
Mrs.  R.  Golding  Bright. 
Mrs.  John  Lane. 
Charles  Lamb. 
Marian  Evans. 
Mrs.  Granville  Alden    Ellis. 
Clayton  Mayo. 
James  Hogg. 
Mary  Elizabeth  Hawkes. 
Lady  Currie. 
Ella  F.  Pratt, 
Martha  F.  Finley. 
Sara  P.  Parton. 
Miss      Bradley     and     Miss 

Cooper. 
Charles  W.  Hooke. 
Ernest  Jarrold. 
B.  B.  Vallentine. 
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Pen  Namb  Real  Name 

Flemins,  George,    ....  Julia  ConBtance  Fletcher. 

Flynt,  Josiah Josiah  Flynt  Willard. 

Fontenoy,  Marquiae  de,     .  Margaret  Owen  Cunliffe. 

Forbes,  Athol Forbes    Alexander    Phillips. 

Forrester,  Francis,      .    .    .  Daniel  Wise. 

Forrester,  Frank Henry  Wm.  Herbert. 

Forrester,  Isola Mrs.  Reuben  Merrifield. 

"  Fra  Elbertus." Elbert  Hubbard. 

France,  Anatole Jacques  Anatole  Thibault. 

Francis.  M.  E Mrs.  Frank  Blundell. 

Frank.  Dr.,  ..;....  J.  Frank  Perry.  M.  D. 

"  G.  G.,'* Henry  George  Harper. 

Garrett,  Edward Mrs.  John  R.  Mayo. 

Gates,  Eleanor, Mrs.  Richard  Walton  TuUy. 

••  Gath," George  Alfred  Townsend. 

George,  G.  M., Mrs.  Spurrell. 

Gerard,  Dorothea Mme.  Longard  deXiongarde. 

Gerard,  Emily Mme.  de  Laszowski. 

Gerard,  Morice Rev.  J.  Jeesop  Teague. 

Gibbons,  Lucy Lucy  G.  Morse. 

Gift,  Theo, Mrs.  G.  S.  Boulger. 

Gilman,  Winona Mrs.  F.  Schoeffel. 

Gissing.  George J.  Storer  Glouston. 

Glyn,  Elinor, Mrs.  Clayton  Gl3^. 

Gljrndon,  Howard,      .    .    .  Mrs.  Laura  C.  R.  Searing. 

Godfrey,  Hal Charlotte  O'Conor-Eccles. 

Going.  Maud £.  M.  Harding. 

Gooob,  Fanny  C Fanny  C.  G.  Iglehard. 

Goodman,  Maude Mrs.  A.  E.  Scanes. 

Gordon,  A.  M.  R Alexander  Macgregor  Roe. 

Gordon,  Juliem Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger. 

Gorki,  Maxime Alexel    Maximovitch    Pesh- 

kov. 

Graduate  of  Oxford,  .    .    .  John  Ruskin. 

Graham.  John, David  Graham  Phillips. 

Grand,  Mme.  Sarah,   .    .    .  Mrs.  McFall. 

Gray,  Maxwell. Miss  M.  G.  Tuttiett. 

Green,  Anna  Katharine.    .  Mrs.  Charles  Rohlfs. 

Greenwood.  Grace,     .    .    .  Sara  Jane  Lippincott. 

Greville,  Henri Mme.  Durand. 

Grey,  Barton George  Herbert  Sass. 

Grier,  Sydney  C Miss  Gregc. 

Grile,  Dod Ambrose  Bierce. 

Gubbins,  Nathaniel.   .    .    .  Edward  Spencer  Mott. 

*'  ^y^J* Countess  de  Martel. 

"  H.  H.,'* Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

Haliburton.  Hugh,      .    .    .  James  Logie  Robertson. 

Hall,  Owen, James  Davis. 

Hamilton,  Gail Mary  Abigail  Dodge. 

'*  Hard  Pan," Geraldine  Bonner. 

Harland,  Marion,    .    .    .    .Mrs.  Mary  V.  Terhune. 

Harrod,  Frances Frances  Forbes-Robertson. 

Hawthorne,  Alice Septimus  Winner. 

Hayes,  Henry, Ellen  Olney  Kirk. 

Hegan.  Alice  Caldwell.  .    .  Mrs.  Cale  Young  Rice. 

Henry,  John Hugh  McHugh. 

Herbert,  Morgan     ....  Margaret  M.  H.  Mather. 

Heron,  E.  and  H Mrs:  Kenneth  and  Mr.  Hes- 

keth  Prichard. 

Hickson,  Mrs.  Murray,  .    .  Mrs.  S.  A.  P.  Kitcat. 

Hill,  Headon F.  Grainger. 

••  Historicus," Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt. 

Hobbcus,  John  Oliver.     .    .Mrs.  PeaH  Craigie. 

Hoffman.  Prof., Angelo  Lewis. 

Hogan,  Ernest. Reuben  Crowdus. 

Holdsworth.  Annie  E.,  .    .  Mrs.  Lee-Hamilton. 

••  Holland," E.  J.  "Edwards. 

Holloway,  Laura,    ....  Laura  C.  H.  Langford. 

Holm,  Saxe, Probably  Helen  Hunt  Jack- 
son. 

Hope,  Anthony, Anthony  Hope  Hawkins. 

Hope,  Ascot  R.. II.  Hope  Moncreiff. 

Hope.  Graham Jessie  Hope. 

Hopper,  Nora Mrs.  Wilfred  H.  Chesson. 

Huntington,  Faye,      .    .    .  Theodoeia  T.  Foster. 

Hutchinson.  Ellen  M..    .    .  Ellen  M.  H.  Cortissox. 

"  Innominato." Mgr.  Eugene  Boeglin. 

"Iota," Mrs.  Mannington  Caffsm. 

"  Ironouill," Eugene  F.  Ware. 

Irons,  Ralph, Mrs.  S.  C.  Cronwright. 

"Ivory  Black." Thomas  A.  Janvier. 

"J.  S.  of  Dale," Frederick  J.  Stimson. 

Jay,  W.  L.  M Julia  L.  M.  Woodruff. 

Jean,  Paul J.  P.  F.  Richter. 

Johnson,  Benjamin  F..  .    .  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Johnson,  Effie Mrs.  Orson  Richmond. 

"  Josiah  Allen's  Wife,"    .    .  Marietta  HoUey. 

"June,  Jenny," Mrs.  David  G.  Croly. 

Keith,  Leslie, Grace  L.  K.  Johnston. 

Kendall,  B Baroness  Kurt  von  Kendall. 

Kerr.  Orpheus  C Robert  C.  Newell. 

King,  Katherine  Douglas, .  Mrs.  Burr. 
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Kirk,  Eleanor Eleanor  K.  Ames. 

Kirke.  Edmund James  R.  Gilmore. 

Klingle,  George Mrs.  Holmes. 

Knickerbocker,  Cholly,  .    .  John  W.  Kellar. 

Knickerbocker,  Diedrich,  .  Washington  Irving. 

"Kron,  Kari," Lyman  Hotchkiss  Bagg. 

Kvelve Rasmus  B.  Anderson. 

Laurie,  Annie. Winifred  Black. 

Le  Baron,  Grace.    ....  Mrs.  Henry  Macy  Upbam. 

Lee,  Home Harriet  Parr. 

Lee,  Vernon, Violet  Paget. 

L.  E.  L., LetiUa  E.  London. 

Leslie,  Amy, Lillie  West  Brown. 

Leslie,  Mrs.  Frank Mrs.  Miriam  F.  F.  Wilde. 

Logan,  Celia Mrs.  J.  B.  Connelly. 

Logan,  Olive. Bftrs.  W.  Wirt  Sikes. 

Lothrop,  Amy Anna  Bartlett  Warner. 

Loti.  Pierre L.  M.  Julien  Viaud. 

Ludlow,  Johnny Mrs.  H^iry  Wood. 

Luska,  Sidney Henry  Harland. 

Lyall.  Edna Ada  Ellen  Bayly. 

Lys,  Christian, Percy  Jas.  Brebner. 

*M.  E.  W.  S.,''    .....  Mrs.  Jno.  Sherwood. 

Maartens,  Maarten,  .  .  .  J.  N.  W.  van  der  Poortea 
Schwarts. 

Maitland,  Thomas,     .    .    .  R.  Buchanan. 

McManus,  Bhinche,    .    .    .  Mrs.  M.  F.  Mansfidd. 

MacDermott.  B Robert  M.  Sillard. 

Mackeniie.  Fergus,     .    .    .  Jame^  Anderson. 

Mackie,  Pauline  B Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Hopkins. 

MacLaren,  Ian, Rev.  John  MacLarea  Wat- 
son. 

Maclean,  Mona Miss  Todd. 

MacNab,  Frances Agnee  Fraser. 

Malet,  Lucas, Mrs.  William  Haniaon. 

"Maori," James  Inglis. 

Marchant.  Bessie Mrs.  J.  A.  Comfort. 

Marlitt,  E^ Henriette  Eugenie  John. 

Marlowe,  Charles Harriet  Jay. 

"  Marshes,  A  Son  of  the,"  .  Mrs.  Owen  Visger. 

Martin,  Ellis Marah  Ellis  Ryan. 

Martin,  George  Madden.    .  Mrs.  Atwood  R.  Martin. 

Marvel,  Ik Donald  G.  MitcheU. 

Marvel,  Matthew,   .    .    .    .  E.  P.  Ackerman. 

Mathers,  Helen Mrs.  Henry  Reeves. 

Maxwell,  Ellen  Blackmer..  Ellen  B.  Barker. 

May.  Sophie Rebecca  Sophia  Qarke. 

Meade,  L.  T.,  .    :    .    .    .    .  Mrs.  F.  Toulmin  Smith. 

Meredith,  Owen Eari  of  Lytton. 

Merriam,  Florence  A.,    .    .  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Bailey. 

Merriman,  Henry  Seton,    .  Hugh  Stowell  Soott. 

Mignon,  August John  A.  Dariin^. 

Miller,  Joaquin. Cinoinnatus  Heme  Miller. 

Miller,  Olive  Thome,  .   .    .  Harriet  Mann  Miller. 

Millman,  Helen, Mrs.  Caldwell  Crofton. 

Miln.  Louise  Jordan.  .    .    .  Mrs.  George  Crichtim  Miln. 

"  Miss  Teerius," Mrs.  Fred  Homer. 

Montbard,  Georges,    .    .    .  Charles  Augvate  Loyea. 

Moore,  MoUie  E Mary  Evelyn  Moore  Davis. 

Mortimer,  Geoffrey,    .    .    .  Walter  M.  GalUchan. 

Morton,  Hugh Charles  M.  S.  McLeUan. 

Mowbray,  J.  P Andrew  C.  Wheeler. 

Mulholland,  Rosa Lady  Gilbert. 

Mulock,  Miss. Mrs.  G.  L.  Craiff. 

Nasby,  Petroleum  V.,     .    .  David  Locke. 

Nesbit,  E Mre.  Hubert  Bland. 

Newton,  Aubrey Ambrose  Winterton. 

Nox.  Owen Charles  B.  Cory. 

Noroau,  Max Simon  Sudfekl. 

North,  Christopher,    .    .    .  Prof.  John  Wilson. 

North,  Barclay. William  C.  Hudson. 

O'Dowd,  Cornelius.     .    .    .  Charles  Lever. 

"O.K.." Mme.  Ukat  Kireef  Novikoff. 

Ogden.  Ruth Frances  Otis  Ide. 

Ogiivy,  Gavin J.  M.  Barrie. 

Oldcastle.  John Wilfred  Meynell. 

"Old  Sleuth," Harlan  P.  Halsey. 

O'Neill.  Rose  Cecil,     .    .    .  Mrs.  Harry  Leon  Wilson. 

Optic.  Oliver Rev.  Wm.  T.  Adams. 

Olleilly.  Miles Charles  G.  Halpin. 

O'Rell.  Max Paul  Blouet. 

Otis.  James. James  Otis  Kaler. 

"Ouida." Louise  de  la  Ramee. 

Owen.  Jean  A Mrs.  Owen  Viager. 

Oxenham,  John Mr.  Dunkniey. 

Palmer,  Lynde, Mrs.  A.  A.  Peebles. 

"Pansy," Isabella  Macdonald  Akleii. 

Parley,  Peter, Sam.  G.  Goodrich. 

Partington,  Mrs.,    ....  Benj.  P.  ShiUaber. 

Paston,  George, Miss  E.  M.  Symonds. 

Patton.  J.  B Edmund  Wkute. 

Paul,  John Chas.  Henry  Webb. 
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Perkins.  Eli MelvUle  D.  I^ndon. 

Pbomix,  John Georae  H.  Derby. 

Phi*. H.  K.  Browne. 

Pindar,  Peter John  Woloott. 

Plymley,Prter Sydney  Smith. 

"Porte  Crayon." David  H.  Strother. 

Powell.  Richard  Stillman.  .  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
Preecott.  Dorothy,      .    .    .   Acnee  Blake  Poor. 
Pmcott.  E.  Livingston,    .  Edith  K.  Spicer-Jay. 
Prevoet,  Francis,     ....  Harry  F.  P.  Battersby. 

Prout.  Father Francis  S.  Mahony. 

"Q-." Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch. 

Quad,  M C.  B.  Lewis. 

Quinn.  Dan .Mfred  Henry  Lewis. 

Qoinnus, Dr.  Ddllinger. 

Raimond,  C.  E Elisabeth  Robins. 

Rainc,  Allen Mrs.  Beynon  Puddicombe. 

Raleigh.  CecU Mr.  RowUnds. 

Ranger,  Robin James  M.  Freeman. 

Redden,  Laura  Gatherine,    Laura  C.  Searing. 

Reid.  Christian Frances  C.  Tieman. 

Rb^inhardt,  Rudolph  H.,  .  George  Hempl. 

RiddeU.  Mrs,  J.  H Mrs.  C.  E.  L.  Riddell. 

"RiU," Mrs.  E.  M.  J.  von  Booth. 

Rives,  Amelie Princess  Troubetskoi. 

Rov.  Rob John  Macgregor. 

Robertson.  Muirhead,     .    .   Henry  Johnson. 
Robinson,  A.  Mary  F.,  .    .   Mme.  Emile  Duclaux. 

Rosny,  J.  H The  Brothers  Boex. 

Ross,  Adrian Arthur  Reed  Ropes. 

Row,  Albert Linn  Boyd  Porter. 

Roes,  Martin Violet  Martin. 

"Rover." Alfred  Gibson. 

Rowe,  Bolton Benj.  C.  Stephenson. 

Rowe,  Saville Clement  Scott. 

•Rusticus." J.  K.  Fowler. 

Rutherford,  Mark Wm.  Hale  White. 

St.  .\ub3m.  Alan,     .        .    .   Frances  Marshall. 

St  Oair.  Victor G.  Waldo  Browne. 

St.  Laurence Alfred  Laurence  Felkin. 

Saint  Remy The  Due  de  Momy. 

"Saiadin," William  Stewart  Ross. 

Sand.  George Mme.  Dudevant. 

Saoghamita.  Sister,    .    .    .  Countess  M.  A.  de  S.  Cana- 

varro. 
Saanders,  Marshall.    .    .    .   Margaret  M.  Saunders. 

Sehreiner.  Olive Mrs.  S.  C.  Cronwrisht. 

Seeley.  Charles  Sumner.     .  John  William  Munday. 

Setoun.  Gabriel Thomas  Nicoll  Hepburn. 

"Sevenoaks." Alfred  S.  Edwards. 

Jsbarp.  Luke Robert  Barr. 

Shaw.  Flora Lady  Flora  Lugard. 

Sidney,  Margaret,   ....   Harriett  Mulford  Lothrop. 

Stegerson.  Dora Mrs.  Clement  Shorter. 

Siegvolk,  Paul Albert  Mathews. 
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Sin  John,  John John  Galsworthy. 

Slick.  Sam, T.  C.  Haliburton. 

Smith.  T.  Carlyle John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Spinner.  Alice Mrs.  Augusta  Zelia  Fraser. 

"Spy." Leslie  Ward. 

Stanlaw.  Penrhyn Penrhsm  Stanley  Adamson. 

Stepniak S.  Kartcheffsky. 

Sterne.  Stuart Gertrude  Bloede. 

Stewart.  Philip Philip  Robinson. 

"Stonehenge,*^ J.  H.  Walsh. 

Stretton,  Hesba Sarah  Smith. 

Stuart.  Cosmo Cosmo phas.  Gordon-Lennox. 

Stuart.  Esme Miss  Leroy, 

Stuart,  I^eslie T.  A.  Barrett. 

Sturgis,  Dinah Mrs.  Belle  A.  Whitney. 

"Surfaceman," Alex.  Anderson. 

Swan,  Annie  S Mrs.  Burnett  Smith. 

Swift,  Benjamin William  Romaine  Paterson. 

Sylva  Carmen Elizabeth.    Queen    of    Rou- 

mania. 
Symington,  Maggie.    .    .    .  Mrs.  Sarah  M.  Blathwayt. 

Syntax,  Dr Wm.  Combe. 

Temple,  Hope Mme.  Andre  Meesager. 

Thanet,  Octave, \.lic^  French, 

Theuriet,  Andre i  hiudf^  AUhL'tnar. 

"The  Widow," l(.re&!i  Uran. 

Thomas,  Annie. Mm,  F*ender  Cud  lip. 

Thompson,  Wolf Kimej^t  TKnTn|i»tm  Bf^toii. 

Thorn,  Margaret Etln^I  S,  Cuim. 

Thorpe,  Kamba Cljiabeth  WbilBdd  Ut^tlamy. 

Titcomb,  Timothy.     .    .    .   J.  G.  HotJiina. 

Titmarsh W.  M.  Thackeray. 

"Tivoli," Ilorftoe  W.    Bleackley* 

"Toby,  M.  P.." Henry  W.  Lury. 

Tottenham,  Blanche  L.,     .    ^tr3.  Arthur  K^itu 

Tower,  Martello tVimirmnder  t.  M.  Nonuan. 

Trask,  Katrina Mm.  Spennr  Tnuik- 

Travers,  Graham Ur,  MarKuret  Told. 

"Trois-Etoiles." K.  C.  Grenville-Mumiy. 

Turner,  Ethel Mrs.  H.  It.  Curie  wis* 

Twain,  Mark, Samuel  L.  CJernpuA* 

Tyler,  G.  Vere Mrs.  Larhian  Tylrr* 

Tjman,  Katherine Mi^.  H.  A.  Hinkmin. 

Ty tier,  Sarah Ifpnriftu  Kiddie. 

"Uncle  Charles." "linrlrH^WelrtU. 

"Uncle  Remus," hn  li  dumdler  FlurHa, 

Vandegrift.  Margaret,     .    .    Miirj^uret  T*  Janvier. 
Varley,  John  Philip,  .    .    .    Ijiiigdnn  E.  Mitcrh^tl- 

Vemc,  Jules, M.  Olch^wjii. 

Voltaire, E'^rtiiicc^ia  Murie  Arotift. 

Ward,  Artemas, Cbarlea  F,  Brtiwnfl^ 

Warden.  Florence Mni.  G,  Jam  if. 

Wetherell.  Elizabeth. .    .    .   iSui^nn  Wurni-r. 

Winter,  John  Strange,    .    .   Min.  11.  1;^.  V.  Stannard. 

Zadkiel, Capt.  R.  J.  Morrison,  R.N. 


MYTHOLOGY 

The  term  is  now  used  appropriately  for  that  branch  of  knowledge  which  considers  the  notions  and  stories,  particu- 
lany  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  respecting  gods  and  demigods,  their  pretended  origin,  their  actions,  names, 
attributes,  worship,  images,  and  symbolical  representations. 

Gods  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  principal  deities  of  each  were  common  to  both,  and  we  can  include 
tbem  all  in  one  system  of  classification. 

"The  ancient  Greeks  believed  their  gods  to  be  of  the  same  shape  and  form  as  themselves,  but  of  far  greater  beauty, 
^rmgth,  and  dimity.  They  also  re^irded  them  as  being  of  much  larger  size  than  men ;  for  in  those  times  great 
sue  was  estoenud  a  perfection,  supposed  to  be  an  attribute  of  divinities,  to  whom  they  ascribed  all  perfections.  A 
fluid  named  Ichor  supplied  the  place  of  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  gods.  They  were  immortal,  but  they  mifi^t 
be  wounded  or  otherwise  injured.  They  could  make  themselves  visiBle  or  invisible  to  men,  and  assume  the  forms 
of  men  or  of  animals.  Like  men,  they  stood  in  daily  need  of  food  and  sleep.  The  meat  of  the  gods  was  called  Am- 
brosia, their  drink  Nectar.    The  gods,  when  they  came  among  men,  often  partook  of  their  food  and  hospitality. 

Like  mankind,  the  gods  were  divided  into  two  sexes;  namely,  cods  and  goddesses.  They  married  and  had  chil- 
dren. Often  a  god  became  enamored  of  a  mortal  woman,  or  a  goddess  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  handsome 
youth,  and  these  love-tales  form  a  Urge  portion  of  Grecian  mythology. 

'*To  make  the  resemblance  between  gods  and  men  more  complete,  the  Greeks  ascribed  to  their  deities  all  human 
pasBons,  both  good  and  evil.  They  were  capable  of  love,  friendsnip.  gratitude,  and  all  affections ;  on  the  other  hand. 
they  were  frequently  envious,  jealous,  and  revengeful.  They  were  particularly  careful  to  exact  all  due  respect  and 
sttCTtion  fromi  mankind,  whom  they  reouired  to  honor  them  with  temples,  prayers,  costly  sacrifices,  splendid  pro- 
cesnons.  and  rich  gifts;  and  they  severely  punished  insult  or  neglect." 

(1)  Superior  Gods. — Jupiter.  Neptune,  Apollo,  Mars.  Mercury.  Vulcan.  Janus.  Saturn.  Pluto,  Bacchus.  Juno, 
MiDerva.  Diana,  Venus,  Vesta.  Ceres.  Rhea.  (2)  Inperior  Gods.  —  Ccelus.  Sol.  iEolus.  Plutus.  .£scukipius.  Pan. 
Luna,  Aurora,  Nox.  Iris.  Latona,  Themis.  Nemesis.  Fortuna.  Fama.  Several  gods  peculiar  to  the  Greeks:  Enyo, 
Ersane.  Cotyito.  etc.  Several  gods  peculiar  to  the  Romans:  Priapus.  Terminus.  Vertumnus.  Pomona.  Flora. 
Feronia.  PRles.  etc.  (3)  Mythical  Beings.  —  Titans.  Giants.  Pygnues,  Tritons,  Sirens,  Nymphs.  Muses.  Graces, 
Hours.  Seaaons.  Fates.  Furies.  Harpies.  Winds.  Genii.  Somnus.  Mors.  Manes.  Lares.  Penates.  Satyrs.  Fauns,  Gorgons, 
Amasons,  CenUurs,  MinoUur.  Chimiera.  Geryon.  Hydra.  Pegasus,  Scylla.  Charybdis,  Sphinx.  Typhon. 

Most  of  the  heroes  were  at  last  viewed  as  sons  of  gods,  and  often  of  Jupiter  himself.  The  veneration  for  the  heroes 
was,  however,  less  sacred  and  less  universal  than  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  heroes  received  only  an  annual  oom- 
monorataon  at  their  tombs,  or  in  the  vicinity,  when  offerings  ana  libations  were  presented  to  them.  Sometimes 
uie  respect  paid  them  exceeded  these  limits,  and  they  were  exalted  to  the  rank  and  honors  of  the  gods.    The  intro- 

"fS^°^  aolemnities  in  memory  of  heroes  is  ascribed  to  Cadmus.  ^   ,  ^  ^  , 

(4)  Deipied  Heroes.  —  Inachus.  Phoroneus.  Ogyges.  Cecrops.  Deucalion.  Amphictyon,  Cadmus,  Danaus.  Pelops, 
Minos.  Perseus,  Hercules.  Theseus.  Jason.  Castor,  Pollux,  and  heroes  of  the  Theban  and  the  Trojan  Wars,  etc. 
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Ach'eron*  Acheron.  Styx,  Cocsrtus,  and  Phlccetbon, 
•reki>owiia«riveraof  h«l.  TlMte  renons  bdow  the  earth 
were  considered  as  the  residence  <^  departed  souls,  where 
after  death  they  received  rewards  or  punishments  accord- 
inc  to  their  conduct  upon  earth. 

Achilles.  The  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  In  the 
Trojan  War  he  was  the  most  distinfuished  for  his  strencth 
and  bravery.  When  Achilles  was  bom,  Thetis  plunged 
him  in  the  river  Stsrx.  which  made  him  invulnerable  in 
every  part  except  the  heel,  by  which  she  held  him.  And 
in  this  heel  he  received  a  fatal  wound. 

A'cls.  The  nymph,  Galatea,  loved  Acis,  the  hand- 
some shepherd,  and  the  monstrous  Cyclop,  Polyphemus, 
sued  in  vain  for  her  favor. 

Acrls'lUB*  Son  of  Abas.  King  of  Arios,  grand- 
son of  Lynceus,  and  great-grandson  of  Ehsnaus.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  DanaA.  the  daughter  of  Acrinus, 
would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  wouldf  kill  his  grand- 
father. For  this  reason  he  kept  Danafi  shut  up  in  a 
subterranean  apartment,  or  in  abrasen  tower.  But 
here  she  became  the  mother  of  Perseus,  by  Zeus,  who 
visited  her  in  a  shower  of  gold. 

Acim'ctkm  ActAon  was  the  son  of  Aristsus  and 
AutonoB,  dau^tw  of  Cadmos.  He  was  reared  by 
Chiron,  and  becoming  passionatdy  fond  of  the  chase, 
paased  his  days  chiefly  in  pumiit  of  wild  beasts  that 
haunted  Mount  Cithjeron. 

Adls'sechen.  In  Indian  mythology  the  serpent  of  a 
thousand  heads  which  hold  the  universe  in  place. 

Adme'tas.  A  king  of  Thessaly,  and  husband  of 
Alcestis,  famous  for  his  misfortunes  and  his  piety. 
Apollo  tended  the  flocks  of  Admetus  for  nine  years,  when 
he  was  obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  having  slain 
the  Cyclops. 

Ado'nls.  A  beautiful  youth,  loved  by  Venus,  and 
slain  by  a  wild  boar  which  he  was  hunting.  Venus  was 
inconsolable  at  his  loss,  and  at  last  obtained  from  Pro- 
serpine that  Adonis  should  spend  six  months  on  earth 
with  her  and  six  months  among  the  shades.  Adonis  is 
also  the  name  given  to  a  Syrian  god,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  slain  by  a  wild  boar  in  Lebanon,  and  to  revive  every 
vear.  He  is  identified  with  the  Greek  Adonis,  beloved 
by  Venus. 

Adram'melech.  God  of  the  people  of  Sepharva'im, 
to  whom  infants  were  burned  in  sacrifice  (Kings  xvii,  31). 
Probably  the  sun. 

Adras'tas.  A  king  of  Argos,  and  the  institutor 
of  the  Nemean  games. 

iCa'cus.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  grandson  of  the  river- 
fpxl  Asopus.  iGacus  was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his 
justice  and  piety,  and  after  his  death  became  one  of  the 
judges  in  hades. 

iGge'on.  One  of  three  brothers,  huge  monsters, 
with  fifty  heads  and  a  hundred  arms.  According  to 
the  most  ancient  tradition,  i£geon  and  his  brothers 
conquered  the  Titans  when  they  made  war  upon  the 
«xls,  and  secured  the  victory  to  Zeus,  who  thrust  the 
Titans  into  Tartarus,  and  placed  iEgeon  and  his  brothers 
to  guard  them. 

JEt^'UE,     King  of  Athens,  and  father  of  Theseus. 

iGglr'.  God  of  the  ocean,  whose  wife  is  Rana.  They 
had  nine  daughters,  who  wore  white  robes  and  veils. 
These  daughters  are  the  billows,  etc. 

JE'ttkn,  The  shield  of  Jupiter  made  by  Vulcan  was 
so  called,  and  sjrmbolixed  'Divine  protection."  The 
shield  of  Minerva  was  called  an  spgis  also. 

iCgle*  The  mother  of  the  graces.  Also  the  name 
of  one  of  the  sisters  of  Phaeton. 

iGlu'rus.  The  cat.  An  Egyptian  deity  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Diana,  to 
avoid  being  molested  bv  the  giants,  changed  herself  into 
a  cat.  The  deity  used  to  be  represented  with  a  cat's 
head  on  a  human  body. 

JEae'mBm  A  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Anchises  and  the 
goddess  Venus.  When  Troy  fell,  he  quitted  the  city 
with  his  followers,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  son, 
visited  various  countries,  settled  in  Latium.  and  married 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  Latinus.  To  him  tradition 
ascribes  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

^'olus.  Under  the  name  of  iEolus  both  Greeks  and 
Romans  worshiped  a  god  and  ruler  of  winds  and  storms. 
He  was  called  the  son  of  Jupiter,  sometimes  of  Neptune, 
and  by  others,  of  Hippotes.  an  ancient  lord  of  the  Lipari 
Isles.  From  Jupiter  he  received  his  authority  over  the 
winds,  which  had  previously  been  formed  into  mythical 
persons,  and  were  known  by  the  names  Zephyrus,  Boreas. 
Kotus,  and  Eurus.  and  were  afterwards  considered  the 
servants  of  iEolus.  He  held  them  imprisoned  in  a  cave 
of  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  and  let  them 
loose  only  to  further  his  own  designs  or  those  of  others, 
in  awakening  storms,  hurricanes,  and  floods.  He  is 
usually  descnbed  by  the  poets  as  virtuous,  upright,  and 
friendly  to  strangers.     He  is  represented  as  a  vigorous 


man  simporting  himself  in  the  air  by  winip,  and  bkiwinc 
into  a  shell  trumpet  like  a  Triton,  while  his  short  mande 
is  waving  in  the  wind. 

ME'mcuB*  A  son  of  Priam,  who  was  enamored  of 
the  nvmph  Hesperia,  and.  on  her  death,  threw  htmedf 
into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  by  Thetis  into  a  cormocant. 
iEs'culm'plua.  The  son  of  ApoUo  and  Coronis,  the 
daughter  of  a  Thessalian  King.  By  his  father  he  was 
conunitted  to  the  care  of  the  wise  Centaur,  Chiroa,  who 
taught  him  botany,  together  with  the  secret  efficskcy  of 
plants.  By  means  of  this  information,  i£eculapiua  be- 
came the  beoefactor  of  mankind.  In  tradition  be  is  Doted 
as  having  awakened  the  dead. 

iCslrt  plural  of  As  or  Asa,  the  celeetial  gods  of  Scan- 
dinavia, who  lived  in  Asgard  (god's  ward),  situate  on  the 
heavenly  hills  between  earth  and  the  rainbow.  The 
chief  was  Odin. 

JEmm,     The  father  of  Jason  and  brother  of  Ptolias 
who  seised  the  kingdom  rightfully  belonging  to  .£ocn. 
JEB'tmu    The  god  of  summer ;  he  is  crowned  with 
I  com  and  generally  holds  a  sickle  in  his  hand.     By  po^s 
and  artists  the  seasons  are  all  personified.    They  are 
frequently  seen  together  on  relievi,  medals,  and  gens. 
The  artists  have  also  followed  the  poets  in  representing 
I  the  four  ages  of  life  by  depicting  Ver  (spring),  as  infantile 
I  and  tender;   .£stas  (summer),  as  young  and  nnuhUy; 
I  Autimmus  (autum),  mature  and  manly;    and  Hyems 
(winter),  as  old  and  decrepit. 
Mim.    A  king  of  Colchis,  was  father  of  Medea. 
Acamem'iioD.    King  of  Aryos,  in  Greece,  and  cocn- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  allied  Creeks  who  w«it  to  the 
siege  of  Troy.     Agamemnon  married  Clytemnestra,  the 
daughter  of  Tyndareus,  bywhom  he  became  the  father  of 
,  Iptuanassa  (Iphigenia).     When  Helen,  the  wife  of  Mcoe- 
I  laus,  was  cairied  off  by  Paris,  and  the  Greek  chii^  re- 
solved to  recover  her  by  force  of  arms,  Agamenmcm  was 
choeen  their  commander-in-chief. 

Ac'anlp'pe.  A  fountain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon, 
in  BoBOtia.  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  azwl 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  inspiring  those  who  drank 
of  it. 

t  Ah'rl'inaii.  A  deity  of  the  ancient  Persians,  being  a 
I  personification  of  the  principle  of  evil.  To  his  agency 
I  were  ascribed  all  the  evus  existing  in  the  world .  0>rmuxd 
i  the  principle  of  good,  is  eternal,  but  Ahriman  is  created, 
and  will  one  day  perish. 

A'jax.    The  son  of  Telamon,  and  one  of  the  Greek 

heroes  in  Homer's  "Iliad."     He  was  of  great  stature. 

strength,  and  courage,  but  dull  in  mind.     He  killed  him- 

j  self  out  of  vexation  because  the  armor  of  Hector  was 

,  awarded  to  Ulysses. 

I  Ak'uman.  The  most  malevolent  of  all  the  Persiaas 
Alas'tor.  A  surname  of  Jupiter.  Among  the  f 
gods  the  name  Alastor  is  given  to  the  unforgetting. 
revengeful  spirit,  who,  in  consequence  of  some  crime 
perpetrated,  persecutes  a  family  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Alces'tis*  or  Alces'te.  A  daughter  of  Pelias,  and 
the  wife  of  Admetus.  To  save  her  husband's  life,  she 
,  died  in  his  stead.  By  request  of  ApoUo.  the  gods  had 
granted  eternal  life  to  Admetus  but  on  the  condition, 
that  when  the  appointed  time  came  for  the  good  king's 
death,  some  one  should  be  found  willing  to  die  in  his 
stead.  This  decree  was  reported  to  Alcestis,  Admetos' 
beautiful  young  wife,  who  offered  herself  as  substitute, 
I  and  cheerfully  gave  her  life  for  her  husband.  Bat 
immortality  was  too  dearly  bought  at  such  a  price;  and 
Admetus  mourned  until  Hercules,  pitying  his  grief, 
descended  into  hades,  and  brou^t  her  back. 

Alec'to.  One  of  the  Furies.  She  is  represented  with 
her  head  covered  with  serpents,  and  breathing  ven- 
geance, war,  and  pestilence. 

I      Alec'try<m.     A  servant  of  Mars,  who  was  changed  by 
I  him  into  a  cock  because  he  did  not  warn  his  master  of  tiw 
rising  of  the  sun. 

Arfadur.  In  Scandinavian  Mythology  the  Siq>renie 
I  Being  —  Father  of  aU. 

Alphe'os  and  Arethu'sa.  The  Greek  fable  says 
that  Alpbe'oe,  the  river-god,  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph 
Arethu'^Ba,  who  fled  from  him  in  affright.  Diana  came 
to  her  rescue. 

Al  81-rat'.  A  narrow  bridge  ext^ndinf  from  this 
worid  to  the  next  over  the  abyss  of  hell,  which  must  be 
passed  by  ever^  one  who  would  enter  paradise. 

AlthsB'a.    Sister  to  Atalanta.  and  mother  of  Mekager. 
She  caused  the  death  of  her  son  and   killed   herseU  in 
I  remorse. 

'      Am'aions.    A  nation  of  women-soldiers  who  lived  in 
i  Scythia.     Hercules  defeated  them,  and  gave  Hippoljrte. 
their  queen,  to  Theseus  for  a  wife. 

Ambro'sla.    The  food  o#  the  gods;  so  called  because 
it  made  them  not  mortal,  i.  e..  it  made  them  inunortal. 
Amacrtla.    The  goddess  of  friendship.     In  GnA 
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myth(4oKy  she  was  represented  with  her  head  bare,  her 
drass  open  near  the  heart,  holding  in  her  left  hand  an 
elm.  around  which  a  vine  clung,  filled  with  dusters 
of  grapes. 

Am  mom.  One  of  the  names  bestowed  on  Jupiter. 
As  Jupiter  Ammon,  he  was  represented  as  having  the 
horns  of  a  ram. 

▲mphl'on.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  and  brother 
<tf  Zethus.  They  were  bom  on  Mount  Citheron,  and 
grew  up_  among  the  shepherds.  When  they  had  learned 
their  origin  they  marched  SjEainst  Thebes^  where  Lycus 
reigned,  the  htisband  of  theu*  mother  Antiqpe,  who  had 
nuuTied  Dirce  in  her  stead.  They  took  the  city,  and 
killed  Lycus  and  Dirce.  because  they  had  treated  Antiope 
with  great  cruelty.  After  they  had  obtained  poosession 
of  Thebes,  they  fortified  it  by  a  wall.  Amphion  had 
received  a  lyre  from  Mercury,  on  which  he  piayed  with 
such  noagic  skill  that  the  stones  moved  of  their  own 
accord  and  formed  the  wall. 

Anc»'u8*  A  son  of  Neptune  who,  having  left  a  cup 
oi  wine  untasted  to  pursue  a  wild  boar,  was  killed  by 
it,  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "There's  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 

Anchi'ses.  King  of  Daixlanus  and  father  of  iEneas. 
On  the  capture  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  iEneas  carried  his 
Cstber  on  nis  shoulders  from  the  burning  city. 

Androm'mclie.  Daughter  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Thriies.  and  wife  of  Hector. 

Androm'eda.  Andromeda,  to  atone  for  a  crime  of 
which  she  was  guiltless,  was  to  have  become  the  victim 
of  divine  anger.  The  whole  country  was  laid  waste 
with  plagues,  which,  according  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammon.  were  not  to  cease  until  Andromeda,  swallowed 
iq>  by  a  sea-monster,  should,  by  her  death,  expiate 
the  crime  of  her  mother.  Perseus  beheld  the  maiden 
fastened  with  chains  to  a  rock,  and  a  monster  rising 
out  of  the  sea  ready  to  devour  her;  while  her  parents 
stood  on  the  shore  in  despair.  Perseus  rushed  down 
upon  the  monster,  struck  the  deadly  blow,  delivered 
the  fair  maiden  and  obtained  her  as  his  wife.  After  her 
death  die  was  placed  among  the  stars. 

Ancurva'del.  Frithiofs  sword,  inscribed  with  Runic 
letters,  which  biased  in  time  of  war,  but  Reamed  with 
a  dim  li^t  in  time  of  peace. 

Antiriis.  One  of  the  giant  sons  of  Neptune  whose 
home  was  in  Libya.  His  strength  was  invincible  so  long 
aa  he  remained  in  contact  with  his  mother  earth.  Once 
lifted  from  the  earth  and  allowed  again  to  touch  it 
his  strength  increased.  One  of  the  exploits  ascribed  to 
Hercules  was  the  exhibition  of  his  strength  in  over-  ' 
coming  Antaeus. 

Antis'cme.  In  the  story  of  Oedipus,  Antigone  ap-  i 
pears  as  a  noble  maiden,  with  a  truly  heroic  attachment 
to  her  father  and  brothers.  When  Oedipus  had  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  be  was  accom- 
panied by  Antigone,  who  remained  with  him  till  he  died 
at  Oolonus,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes.  After  her 
two  brothers  had  killed  each  other  in  battle,  and  Creon, 
the  King  of  Thebes,  would  not  allow  Polynices  to  be  buried. 
Antigone  buried  him  by  night,  against  the  orders  of 
Creon.  for  which  offense  he  ordered  her  ^  be  buried  alive. 
She,  however,  killed  hersdf  on  hearing  of  the  sentence. 
The  death  of  Antigone  is  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  written 
by  Sophocles.    (See  Eteodes.) 

Apn'iodlte.  One  of  the  names  under  which  Venus 
was  worshiped.  She  was  said  to  be  Uie  daujditer  of 
Zeus,  but  later  poets  frequently  relate  that  she  was 
sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  whence  they  derive  her 


A'pis.  One  of  the  Egsrptian  gods  worshiped  under 
the  form  of  an  ox. 

Aporio.  According  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Apculo  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  bom  on  the 
iaIaDd  Delos.  He  was  regarded  as  the  ^od  of  the  sciences 
and  the  arts,  especially  poetry,  music,  and  medicine. 
They  ascribed  to  him  the  greatest  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
how  and  arrow,  which  he  proved  in  killing  the  serpent 
Pytho.  the  sons  of  Niobe,  and  the  Cyclops.  The  last 
achievement  incensed  Jupiter,  and  he  was  banished  from 
Olympus.  During  his  exile  Apollo  abode  as  a  shepherd 
with  Admetus.  King  of  Thessaly.  All  sudden  deaths 
were  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  his  arrows;  and  with 
them  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks 
before  Troy.  As  be  mul  the  power  of  punishing  men, 
90  he  was  also  able  to  deliver  men,  if  duly  propitiated. 
From  his  being  the  god  who  afforded  help,  he  is  the 
Uther  of  .£scuiapius,  the  god  of  the  healing.  As  a  god 
<n  inspiration  and  prophecy  he  gave  oracles  and  com- 
municated this  gift  to  other  gods  and  to  men .  The  stories 
of  ApoUo  in  Greek  msrthology  are  much  the  same  as  the 
•tories  concerning  Crishna  in  Hindoo  mythology. 

Arach'ne.  A  Meonian  maid,  namra  Arachne,  proud 
of  her  skill  in  weaving  and  embroidery,  in  which  arts 


the  goddess  of  wisdom  had  instructed  her,  ventured  to 
denv  her  obligation,  and  challenged  her  natroness  to  a 
trial  of  skill.  Minerva  accepted  the  chalien^  and  thev 
met  to  try  their  skill.  Arachne  produced  a  piece  of  cloth 
in  which  the  amours  of  the  gods  were  woven,  and  as  the 
goddess  could  find  no  fault  with  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieces.  Arachne,  in  despair,  hung  herself.  Athena 
loosened  the  rope  and  saved  her  life,  but  the  rope  was 
changed  into  a  cobweb,  and  Arachne  herself  into  a  spider. 

Ares.  The  Greek  god  of  war,  known  as  Mars  by 
the  Romans. 

Arethu'sa.    A  wood  nymph  of  Elis,  in  Greece,  who, 

fmrsued  by  the  River  Alpheus,  was  changed  into  a 
ountain  and  ran  under  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the 
fountain,  mingled  with  the  river,  rose  again  in  the  foun- 
tain of  Arethusa  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syra- 
cuse. According  to  another  version  of  the  same  legend, 
it  was  Diana  herself,  and  not  the  nymph  Arethusa, 
whom  the  river-god  of  the  Alpheus  piusued;  and  when 
this  pursuit  ended  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  then  arose 
the  fountain  Arethusa. 

Ar'Konaats.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  enterprises 
of  the  neroic  ages,  one  which  forms  a  memorable  epoch 
in  Grecian  historv,  a  sort  of  separation-point  between 
the  fabulous  and  the  authentic,  was  the  Avgonautic 
expedition.  This  was  a  voyage  from  Greece  to  Colchis 
in  order  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece,  conducted  by  Jason, 
the  son  of  i£son.  King  of  Thessaly.  The  undertaking 
was  imposed  upon  him  by  his  uncle  Pelias.  He  in- 
vited the  most  illustrious  heros  of  Greece  to  unite  in  the 
expedition,  and  among  thoee  who  joined  him  were  Her- 
cules, Castor  and  PoUux,  Peleus,  Pirithous,  and  The- 
seus. The  vessel  built  for  the  purpose  was  named  Argos, 
which  after  various  adverse  events  arrived  at  JEa,  the 
capital  of  Colchis. 

Ar'gos.  A  fifty-oared  ship  in  which  Jason  and  his 
companions  made  their  voyage  to  Colchis  in  search  of 
the  golden  fleece.  This  ship  was  buUt  of  pines  cut  from 
Mount  Pelion,  which,  although  larger  than  any  other 
previously  constructed,  moved  li^tly  and  easuy,  and 
was  therefore  called  the  Ar^. (swift-sailing).  From  her 
name,  thoee  who  embarked  m  her  were  called  Argonauts. 
The  mast  of  the  Argos  was  taken  from  the  forest  of 
Dodona,  where  the  oaks  were  endowed  with  the  power 
of  making  predictions;  therefore,  the  ship  waa  renrded 
as  an  animated  bein^,  in  accord  with  Fate,  to  which  a 
man  might  commit  himself  with  confidence. 

Ar'gus.  A  fabulous  being  of  enormous  strength, 
who  had  a  hundred  eyes,  of  which  only  two  were  asleep 
at  once,  whence  he  was  named  Panoptes,  or  the  Ail-seeing. 

Arradne.  Daughter  of  Minos,  second  king  of  (>ete, 
and  Pasiphas,  fell  in  love  with  Theseus,  who  was  shut  up 
in  the  labyrinth  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.     She 

Ebve  Theseus  a  clew  of  thread  by  which  he  extricated 
mself  from  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth. 

Ar'ton.  A  Greek  bard,  who  having  thrown  hinuMlf 
into  the  sea  to  escape  from  pirates,  was  taken  up  by 
dolphins,  and  carried  on  their  backs  safe  to  land. 

Ar'temis.  Artemis,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Leto, 
or  Latona,  and  twin  sister  of  Apollo,  was  the  goddess  of 
chastity,  of  the  chase  and  the  woods. 

As'card.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  Asgard  repre- 
sents the  city  of  the  gods,  situated  at  the  center  of  the 
universe,  and  accessible  only  by  the  bridge  Bifrost,  i.  e., 
the  rainbow. 

A' sir.  In  Northern  mjrtholojsy  the  most  powerful, 
though  not  the  oldest,  of  the  deities:  usually  reckoned  as 
twelve  gods  and  twelvegoddessee.  The  gods  are — Odin, 
Thor,  Baldur,  Ni6rd.  Frey.  Tyr,  Bragi,  Beimdall,  Vidar, 
Vali,  Ullur,  and  Forseti ;  the  best-known  of  the  goddesses 
—  Frigga,  Freyja,  Iduna,  and  Saga. 

Astar'te.  Noticed  in  the  Old  Testament  under  the 
name  Ashteroth,  an  ancient  Ssrian  deity,  who  was 
adored  as  the  goddess  of  the  moon;  hence  Jeremiah 
calls  her  "  the  oueen  of  heaven."  Solomon  built  her  a 
temple  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Atalan'ta.  A  maid  of  Arcadia  who  was  forsaken  by  her 
parents  and  reared  in  the  hills.  Found  by  some  hunters 
she  afterward  joined  in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Pelias,  she  won  the  prise  in  wrestling. 

Atlair  tis.  A  mythical  island  in  the  west,  mention^ 
by  Plato,  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers,  and  said  to 
have  sunk  beneath  the  oc«in. 

At'las.  One  of  the  Titans,  son  of  lapetus  and  C^y- 
mene.  Being  conquered  by  Jupiter,  he  was  condemned 
to  the  labor  of  bearing  on  his  brad  and  hands  the  heaven 
he  had  attempted  to  destroy. 

Afropos.  One  of  the  three  Parcse,  or  Fates;  the 
one  that  cut  the  thread  of  life.  As  wife  of  Pluto,  and 
queen  of  hell,  Proserpine  presided  over  the  death  of 
mankind;  and  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
no  one  could  die  if  the  goddess  herself,  or  Atropos,  the 
minister,  did  not  cut  off  one  of  the  hairs  from  the  head. 
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Avme'mn  SUbles.  The  stables  of  Augeas,  Kinc  of 
Elis,  iQ  Greece.  In  these  stables  he  had  kept  3.000 
oxeo.  and  the  stalls  had  not  been  cleansed  for  thirty 
years.  When  Hercules  was  appointed  to  cleanse  these 
stablest  he  caused  two  rivers  to  run  throu^  them. 

Ausurs.  Their  principal  business  was  to  observe  the 
flight  and  cry  of  birds  from  which  they  predicted  future 
events.    They  also  explained  other  omens  and  signs. 

Au'rae*  The  Aurn,  or  Sylphs,  Nymphs  of  the  air.  a 
species  of  sportive,  happy  beings,  and  well-wishers  to 
mankind,  were  winged  and  represented  as  flying. 

Aliro'r»«  The  goddess  of  the  morning,  or  of  the 
dawn;  sometimes  descnbed  as  the  goddess  of  day.  She 
is  represented  as  standing  in  a  magnificent  chanot,  and 
sometimes  drawn  by  winged  steeds.  A  brilliant  star 
sparkles  upon  her  forehead,  and  while  with  one  hand  she 
grasps  the  reins,  she  holds  m  the  other  a  lighted  torch. 

Av'atar.  The  incarnation  or  descent  of  the  deity 
Vishnu,  of  which  nine  are  believed  to  be  past,  and  the 
tenth  is  yet  to  come  when  Vishnu  wUl  descend  from 
heaven  on  a  white-winded  horse,  and  will  introduce  on 
earth  a  golden  age  of  virtue  and  peace. 

Aver'nus.  Properly,  a  small,  deep  lake  in  Campania, 
occupying  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  almost 
completely  shut  in  by  steep  and  wooded  heights.  The 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  called  Avemus.  is 
described  as  having  around  it  a  host  of  dreadful  forms; 
Disease,  Old  Age.  Terror.  Hunger.  Death,  War,  Discord, 
and  the  Furies,  the  avengers  of  guilt. 

Asa'seh  Ewald  considers  Asasel  to  have  been  a 
demon  bdon^ng  to  the  pre-Mosaic  religion.  Another 
opinion  identifies  him  with  Satan,  or  the  devil.  Milton 
makes  him  Satan's  standard  bearer. 

Ai'rael*  Meaning  in  Hebrew  "  helo  of  God."  In  the 
Jewish  and  the  Mohammedan  mythology,  the  name  of 
an  angel  who  watches  over  the  dying,  and  separates  the 
soul  from  the  body. 

Ba'aU  In  Hindu  mythology,  god  of  the  sun,  wor- 
shiped by  the  Phenicians. 

Bac'chus.    The  god  of  wine. 

Baim'wawa*  In  American  Indian  folk-lore,  the 
sound  of  thunder. 

Bal'der.  The  god  of  peace,  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga. 
He  was  killed  by  the  blind  war-god,  but  restored^to 
life  at  the  general  request  of  the  gods. 

Ba'Uos.  A  famous  horse  given  by  Neptune  to  Peleus 
as  a  wedding  present,  and  afterwards  given  to  Achilles. 

Barmung.  In  Norse  mythology,  the  sword  of  Sieg- 
fried forged  by  Vulcan. 

Ban'sbee.  The  domestic  spirit  of  certain  Irish  or 
Scottish  families,  supposed  to  wail  at  the  death  of  one 
of  the  family.  The  Banshee  is  allowed  only  to  families 
of  pure  stock. 

Bar'suest.  A  frightful  goblin  among  fairies,  armed 
with  teeth  and  claws.  An  object  of  terror  in  the  north 
of  England. 

Bay-tree.  The  tree  of  ApoUo,  hence  a  shield  against 
lightning.  A  wreath  of  bay-leaves  was  worn  as  pro- 
tection during  thunder-storms.  The  withering  of  a 
bay-tree  was  dreaded  as  an  omen  of  death. 

Beersebub*  A  heathen  god  of  evil  at  the  head  of 
nine  ranks  of  demons  and  second  only  to  Satan.  Also 
the  god  of  flies. 

Befa'na.  The  fairy  of  Italian  children,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  fill  their  stockings  with  toys  on  Twelfth  Night. 

Beller'ophon*  A  prince  who  rode  the  winged  horse, 
Pensus,  controlling  him  with  a  golden  bridle,  the  gift 
of  Minerva.  By  aid  of  Pegasus,  he  killed  the  lion- 
headed  monster,  the  Chimsra. 

Bello'na.  Goddess  of  war.  She  prepared  the  char- 
iot of  Mars  when  he  was  going  to  war.  and  appeared  in 
batUes  armed  with  a  whip  and  holding  a  torch. 

Berphecor.  A  god  of  evil,  worshiped  by  the 
Moabites.     An  archfiend  who  had  been  an  archangel. 

Be'lus.     The  Chaldean  name  of  the  sun. 

Berenice.  Princess  who  vowed  to  sacrifice  her  hair 
to  the  gods,  if  her  husband  returned  in  safety.  She 
suspended  her  hair  in  the  temple  of  the  war-god,  but 
the  winds  wafted  it  to  heaven,  where  it  still  forms  the 
seven  stars  near  the  constellation  Leo. 

Berg  Folk.  Pagan  spirits  doomed  to  live  on  the 
Scandinavian  hills  tUl  the  day  of  redemption. 

Ber'tha.  The  white  lady  who  guards  good  German 
children,  but  is  the  terror  of  the  bad,  who  fear  her  iron 
nose  and  big  feet.     Corresponds  to  the  Italian  Befana. 

Bheem.  One  of  the  five  brotherhoods  of  Indian 
demi-gods,  famous  for  his  strength. 

Brfrost.  In  Norse  mythology,  a  bridge  between 
earth  and  heaven,  over  which  none  but  the  gods  could 
traveL     It  leads  to  the  palace  of  the  Fates. 

BU'sklmlr.  A  wonderful  palace  built  by  Thor  for 
the  use  of  peasants  after  death. 


Bladud.  A  mythical  king  of  England,  who  boilt 
the  city  of  Bath,  and  dedicated  the  medicinal  springs 
to  Minerva. 

Bo'reas.  The  name  of  the  north  wind  blowing  from 
the  Hyperborean  mountains.  He  was  son  of  Astrvus 
and  Aurora. 

Bra'gl.  The  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga  and  the  god  of 
poetry  and  eloquence.  He  is  represented  as  an  old  man 
with  flowing  white  beard. 

B  rah' ma.    The  supreme  god  of  the  Hindus,  repre- 
sented with  four  heads  and  four  arms.     He  is  resumed 
as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and  forms,  with  Vishnu, 
the   preserver,   and    Siva,    the    destroyer,    the    divine 
I  triad. 

'  Brtar'eos.  A  giant  with  fifty  heads  and  a  hundred 
hands.  He  buried  a  hundred  rocks  at  Jupiter  in  a 
single  throw  and  Jupiter  bound  him  unaier  Mount 
^tna  with  a  hundred  chains. 

Bubas'tls.  Name  apphed  to  the  oat  as  worshiped 
among  Egyptian  gods. 

BukadaVln.  The  god  of  famine  among  American 
Indians. 

Caa'ba.  The  shrine  of  Mecca,  said  by  the  Arabs  to 
be  built  by  Ishmael,  assisted  by  his  father  Abraham. 

Caco'die'nMm.  An  evil  spirit  consulted  by  the 
Greeks. 

Ca'cus.  A  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan  and  Me- 
dusa, represented  as  a  three-headed  monster. 

Cad' mas  having  slain  the  dragon  which  guarded  the 
fountain  of  Dirce,  in  Bosotia,  sowed  the  teeth  ctf  the 
monster,  when  a  number  of  armed  men  sprang  up  and 
surrounded  Cadmus  with  intent  to  kill  him.  By  the 
counsel  of  Minerva,  he  threw  a  precious  stone  among 
the  armed  men,  who,  striving  for  it,  killed  one  another. 
According  to  tradition,  Cadmus  introduced  the  use  of 
letters  in  Greece —  the  alphabet,  as  introduced  by  him. 
consisting  of  sixteen  letters. 

Cadu'ceus.  A  white  wand  carried  by  Roman  officers 
when  they  went  to  treat  for  peace.  It  had  two  winged 
seq>ents  entwined  round  the  top. 

Cal'chas.  The  son  of  Thestor,  was  the  wisest  of  the 
soothsayers  among  the  GredLS  at  Troy.  He  died  from 
grief  on  meeting  with  a  soothsayer  who  proved  wi»er 
than  he.  ' 

Calli'ope.  The  Muse  who  presided  over  epic  poetry 
and  rhetoric.  She  is  generally  depicted  using  a  stylus 
and  wax  tablets,  the  ancient  writing  materials. 

Callls'to.  A  nymph  of  Arcadia,  the  mother  of 
Areas,  who  was  changed  into  a  bear  and  placed  in  the 
heavens  as  a  constellation. 

Cal'pe.  One  of  the  two  pillars  of  Hovules,  the  other 
named  Abyla.  These  two  were  originally  only  one 
mountain,  which  Hercules  tore  asunder  ana  poured  the 
sea  between  them. 

Calyp'so.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas.  When 
Ulysses  was  shipwrecked  on  her  coasts  she  received  him 
with  hospitality,  and  offered  him  immortality  i£  he 
would  remain  with  her,  which  he  refused  to  do.  After 
seven  years'  delay  he  was  permitted  to  depart  from 
the  isls^d. 

Cama.  The  god  of  love  and  marriage  in  Indian 
mythology. 

Cam' dec.    The  Hindu  god  of  love. 

Came'nsB.  Nymphs  who  prophesied.  Roman  poets 
sometimes  gave  the  name  to  the  Muses. 

Camiria.  Virgin  queen  of  the  Volscians.  She  was 
so  swift  that  she  could  nm  over  a  field  of  com  without 
bencUng  a  blade,  or  make  her  way  over  the  sea  without 
wetting  her  feet. 

Cano'pus.  The  Egyptian  god  of  water.  The  Chal- 
deans worshiped  fire,  and  sent  all  the  other  gods  a 
challenge,  which  was  accepted  by  a  priest  of  Cano'pas. 
The  Chaldeans  lighted  a  vast  fire,  when  the  Eg\i>Uan 
deity  spouted  out  torrents  of  water  and  quenched  it. 

Cassan'dra.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was 
passionately  loved  by  ApoUo. 

Casslope'la.  The  cmef  stars  of  this  constellataon 
form  the  outline  of  a  chair.  Cassiopeia  boasted  that 
the  beauty  of  her  daughter  Andromeda  surpassed  that 
of  the  sea-nymphs.  The  sea-nymphs  complained  to  the 
sea-god  of  this  affront,  and  Andromeda  was  chained  to 
a  rock  to  be  devoured  by  sea-monsters.  Perseus  deliv- 
ered her  and  made  her  his  wife.  The  mother  was  taken 
to  heaven  and  placed  amonc  the  stars. 

CasHaly.  A  fountain  on  Mount  Parnassus.  Whoever 
drank  of   its  waters  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  poetry. 

Castor  and  Pollux.  Were  brothers,  sons  of  Leda. 
Mercury  carried  them  to  Pallena,  where  they  were  edu- 
cated. As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  manhood  they  em- 
barked with  Jason  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  PoDux 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Castor  of  Tsmdarus.    Hence 
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Pottoz  was  immortal,  while  Castor  was  subject  to  old 
•CS  sod  death,  like  other  men. 

Cau'ther.  Id  Mohaimnedan  mythology,  the  lake  of 
parsdiae.  whoee  waters  are  as  sweet  as  honey,  as  cold  as 
now.  and  as  clear  as  crystal;  and  any  believer  who 
tastes  thereof  is  said  to  tturst  no  more. 

Ce'ciops.  In  mythology  is  represented  with  upper 
pvt  of  his  bodv  human,  the  lower  part  that  of  a  dragon. 
Ceoops  is  said  to  have  founded  Athens,  and  to  have 
divided  Attica  into  twelve  communities,  and  to  have 
introdooed  the  first  elements  of  civilised  life;  he  insti- 
tuted marriage,  abolished  bloody  sacrifices,  and  taught 
his  rabjects  how  to  worship  the  gods. 

Cto'tanrs*  Monsters,  half  horse,  half  human.  They 
are  especially  celebrated  for  their  contest  with  the  giants 
in  ^  mountains  of  Thessaly. 

Cer'benifl*  The  three-headed  dog  that  keeps  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  regions.  He  prevents  the  liv- 
ing from  entering  and  the  shades  from  escaping.  Or- 
pheus lulled  Cerberus  to  sleep  with  his  lyre:  and  the 
Sabyi  who  conducted  Mneaa  through  the  Iniemo,  also 
threw  the  dog  into  a  sleep  with  cake  seasoned  with 
poppies. 

Ce  res.  The  daughter  of  Saturn,  sister  of  Jupiter 
and  N^tune.  She  was  the  goddess  of  com,  flowers, 
and  harvest.  She  is  represented  as  riding^  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  dragons  and  crowned  with  poppies.  She  was 
the  mother  oi  Proserpine,  who  was  seised  by  Pluto 
while  she  was  gathering  flowers.  Ceres  was  the  Roman 
name  for  mother-earth. 

Cha'os.  The  vacant  space  which  existed  before  the 
CTeatioo  of  tiie  world,  and  out  of  which  the  gods,  men, 
and  all  things  arose.  Chaos  was  called  the  mother  of 
Erebui  and  Night. 

Cba'ron.  A  god  of  the  infernal  r^ons,  son  of  Nox 
and  Erebus,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  a 
boat  over  the  rivers  Styx  and  Acheron. 

Charyb'dis.  A  woman  who  robbed  travelers  and 
vas  turned  by  Jupiter  into  a  dangerous  gulf  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  opposite  Scylla.  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
are  generally  mentioned  together  to  represent  alterna- 
tive dangers. 

Che'mos.     The  god  of  war  among  the  Moabites. 

Cblblmlios*  A  musician,  ruler  in  the  land  of  spirits. 
aiMl  friend  of  Hiawatha.  Personification  of  harmony 
in  nature. 

Chlnue' nu  A  celebrated  monster  goat,  lion,  and 
dragon,  which  continually  vomited  flames.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Bellerophon. 

Chrran.  A  centaur,  son  of  Philyra  and  Saturn.  He 
was  famous  for  his  knowledge  of  medicine,  and  taught 
mankind  the  use  of  plants  and  herbs.  He  was  placed 
among  the  stars  and  is  known  as  Saggitarius. 

Chlo'ris.  The  goddess  of  flowers,  known  as  Flora 
in  Greek  mythology. 

Choiu  An  Egjrptian  god  corresponding  to  the  Roman 
Hereoles. 

Clmme'rlaiis.  People  living  in  a  land  of  perpetual 
darkness. 

CIr'ee*  A  sorceress.  Daughter  of  Sol  and  Perseis. 
celebrated  for  her  knowledge  of  magic  and  venomous 
herbs.  Ulsrsses,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
vmVbd  her  coasts,  and  his  companions  were  changed  by 
herpotions  into  swine. 

Clio.    The  muse  who  presided  over  history. 

Clo'tlio.  The  youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of 
Jupiter  and  Themis,  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
DMHDent  of  birth.  She  held  the  distaff  and  spun  the 
thread  of  life. 

Chi'ricsiine.  An  Irish  elf,  who  guards  a  hidden 
treasure.  He  has  an  evil  disposition  and  appears  as  a 
wrinkled  old  man. 

Clyfenuiestra.  A  daughter  of  King  of  Sparta; 
married  Agamemnon. 

Clyfle.  A  water-nymph  who  loved  the  sun-god. 
Apollo,  and  was  changed  into  a  simflower.  In  this 
form,  she  turns  always  toward  the  sun. 

Cocy'tits.  A  river  of  the  infernal  regions.  The  un- 
traried  dead  wander  on  its  banks  for  100  years,  and  it 
is  known  as  the  river  of  lamentation. 

Col'ehlt  or  Colchos.  A  country  of  Asia  famous  for 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  birthplace  of 
Medea. 

CoUfna.    The  goddess  of  the  hills. 

Co'mtit.    The  iod  of  revelry,  presiding  over  feasts. 

Concor'dJa.  The  goddess  of  peace  ana  concord,  one 
<H  the  oldest  at  Rome.  She  is  represented  holding  a 
aeeptre  budding  with  fruit,  and  a  horn  of  plenty.  Camil- 
n»  raised  a  temple  to  this  goddess,  in  the  capitol. 

CoucB'tefl  Dll.  The  twelve  iBtniscan  gods  who 
formed  the  council  of  Jupiter,  consisting  of  six  male 
and  nx  female  divinities.  Juno,  Minerva,  Vulcan,  Sat- 
om.  and  Man  were  among  them. 


Ccm'sus*  The  god  of  counsel,  a  name  given  to  Nepn 
tune. 

Co' nu    The  goddess  of  vegetation. 

Coro'nlt*  A  king's  daughter  who  was  transformed 
into  a  crow  by  Minerva  when  asking  for  protection 
from  Neptune.  Another  Coronis  was  the  consort  of 
Apollo. 

Cor'ybantes*  Priests  who  served  at  the  worship  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  name  came  from  their 
habit  of  striking  themselves  in  their  religious  dances. 

Crets'Ida.  Daughter  of  Calchas,  the  Greek,  beloved 
by  Trcdlus,  son  of  Priam.  They  vowed  eternal  fidelity, 
and  as  pledgee  Trollus  gave  the  maiden  a  sleeve,  and 
Cressida  gave  the  Trojan  prince  a  glove. 

Creu'sa.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  wife  of  .£neas. 
She  was  lost  in  the  city  of  Troy  when  her  husband 
escaped  from  its  flames. 

Cro'nos.  The  youni^t  of  the  Titans.  Cronos  also 
known  as  the  father  of  Jupiter. 

Cu'pld.  God  of  love,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Venus,  is 
represented  as  a  winged  boy.  naked,  armed  with  a  bow 
and  arrows,  and  often  with  a  bandage  covering  his 
eyes.  He  shot  his  arrows  into  the  nearts  of  Doth 
gods  and  men.  Like  all  the  gods,  he  put  on  different 
forms  to  suit  his  plans.  He  oecame  the  husband  of 
Psyche. 

Cyb'ele.  A  goddess,  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra, 
and  wife  of  Saturn.  She  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
Ceres,  Vesta,  etc.  On  her  birth  she  was  exposed  on  a 
mountain,  where  she  was  tended  and  fed  by  wild  beasts, 
receiving  the  name  of  Cybele  from  the  mountain.  She 
is  represented  on  a  throne  with  lions  at  her  side. 

Cy'clops.  One-eyed  giants  who  forged  the  thimder- 
bolts  of  Jove.  Homer  describes  them  as  wild,  insolent, 
lawless  shepherds,  who  devoured  human  beings.  A 
later  tradition  represents  them  as  Vulcan's  assistants. 

Cyp'arls'sut.  A  beautiful  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo, 
whose  favorite  stag  he  inadvertently  killed,  and  who  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  cypress  because  of  his  grief. 

Cyre'ne.  A  water-nymph,  the  mother  of  Aristspus. 
Her  residence  and  the  visit  of  her  son  are  described  in 
the  fourth  book  of  Virgil's  "Georgics." 

Daed'alus.  A  great  architect  and  sculptor.  He  in- 
vented the  wedge,  the  axe,  the  level,  and  the  gimlet, 
and  was  the  first  to  use  sails.  He  made  himselTwincs 
with  feathers  and  wax,  and  fitted  them  to  his  body 
and  to  his  son  Icarus.  They  sailed  in  the  air,  but  the 
heat  of  the  sun  melted  the  wax  on  the  wings  of  Icarus, 
and  he  fell  into  the  ocean,  which  after  him  has  been 
called  the  Icarian  Sea. 

Das*  In  mythology  of  the  North  this  name  is  given 
to  the  "radiant  son  of  night."     The  name  is  also  applied 


to  the  last  of  a  treacherous  race,  the  Hunding 

Bible,  had  richly  adorned  temples  in  severaf  (^  ti^e  Philis- 


Da'f 


ngs. 

A  Syrian  divinity,  who,  according  to  the 
jchly  adorned  temples  in  several  of  the  Philis- 
tine cities.  He  was  a  national  god  of  the  Philistines, 
formed  in  human  shape  upwards  from  the  waist,  and 
resembling  a  fish  downwards,  with  a  finny  tail. 

Da'^im.  In  Indian  mythology  a  god  who  recon- 
structed the  world  when  it  had  oeen  destroyed  after 
creation. 

Da'hak.  In  mythology  of  Persia  the  ages  of  the 
world  are  divided  into  periods  of  1.000  years.     When  the 


cycle  is  complete,  the  reign  of  Ormusd  will  begin,  and 
men  will  be  good  and  happy:  but  this  event  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  loosing  of  Dahak,  who  will  break  his  chain 


and  fall  upon  the  world,  and  bring  on  man  the  most 

dreadful  calamities. 
I      Darkoku.     A   mythical   god   invoked   by  Japanese 

workers.     He  is  represented  as  holding  a  full  sack  which 

he  b^its  to  bring  from  it  all  useful  articles,  and  the  sack 

never  becomes  empty. 

Dartyas.      Among  Hindu  gods  these  are  powerful  to 
I  work  evil. 
{      Dan'se.    The  daughter  of  Ancrisuis,  King  of  Argos. 

who  became  the  mother  of  Perseus.     An  Italian  legend 
I  related   that   DanaS   came    to   Italy,   built    the   town 

of  Ardea,  and  married  Pilumnus,  by  whom  she  became 
:  the  mother  of  Daunus.  the  ancestor  of  Turnus. 
I      Dana'Ides.    The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus,  King  of 
I  Argos,  who  married  the  fifty  sons  of  their  uncle,  i£^i>- 

tU9. 

I  Daph'ne.  The  goddess  of  the  earth.  Apollo  courted 
;  her,  but  she  fled  from  him,  and  was,  at  her  own  request, 
i  turned  into  a  laurel  tree. 

Daph'nls.  A  Sicilian  shepherd,  son  of  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury), by  a  nymph,  was  taught  by  Pap  to  play  on  the 
flute,  and  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry. 
A  Naiad  to  whom  he  proved  faithless  punished  him  with 
blindness,  whereupon  nis  father,  Hermes,  translated  him 
to  heaven. 

Deiph'obus.  A  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  Aftrr 
the  death  of  Paris,  he  married  Helen,  but  was  betrayed 
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by  her  to  the  Greeks.     Next  to  Hector,  he  wm  the  brayest  l      Dry'ads.    Wood  nympha.  believed  to  be  sent  fran 
'      '^    '  -       •  'heaven.    The    Dryads    were    distinguished     from    the 

'  Hamadryads  in  this,  that  the  latter  were  supposed  to  be 


among  ^the  Troians.     On  ^e  capture  of  Troy  by  the  , 


Oreeks  he  was  slain  aqd  fearfidly  mangled  by  Menelaus. 

De'lltis.  A  name  oi  ApoUo,  from  the  island  in  which 
he  was  bom.  The  name  Delia  has  been  traced  to  this 
origin. 

Derphl.  A  town  on  Mount  Parnassus,  famous  for  its 
oracle,  and  for  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

Derphos.  The  place  where  the  temple  was  built 
from  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  given. 

Deme'ter.  The  mother  of  Persephone,  who  was 
evidently  a  goddess  oi  the  earth,  whom  some  ancient 
system  married  to  Zeus,  the  god  of  the  heavens. 

De'mo8or'c«)n*  The  tynat  genius  of  the  soil  or 
earth,  the  life  and  support  of  plants.  He  was  depicted 
as  an  old  man  covered  with  moss,  and  was  said  to  live 
underground. 

Deo.     A  name  sometimes  applied  to  Ceres. 

Derce'tls.  A  Syrian  goddess  who  corresponds  to 
Dagon  of  the  Philistines. 

DIaa'a.  An  ancient  Italian  divinity,  whom  the  Ro- 
mans identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis.  Her  worship 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  Servius 
Tullius,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her  on  the  Aventine. 
At  Rome  Diana  was  the  goddess  of  light.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  was  bom  of  Latona,  or  Leto, 
on  tV  island  Delos.  at  the  same  time  with  ApoUo.  As  in 
Apollo  the  sun  was  deified  and  adored;  so  was  the  moon 
in  Diana. 

DIctyn'na*  A  Greek  name  of  Diana.  The  name  is 
connected  with  a  Greek  word  meaning  h\mting-net.  and 
refers  to  Diana  as  huntress. 

Drdo.  She  was  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  King  Belus. 
and  sister  of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  Dido  was  married  to  her 
wealthy  uncle  Acerbas.  who  was  murdered  by  Pyg- 
malion. Dido  had  vowed  etemal  fidelity  to  her  late 
husband,  and  under  pretense  of  soothing  the  manes  of 
Acerbas  by  sacrifices,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile,  on  which 
she  stabbed  herself  in  presence  oi  her  people.  After  her 
death  she  was  worshiped  by  the  Carthsiginians  as  a  divinity. 

Dike.  One  of  the  three  guardians  of  life  appointed 
by  Themis,  whose  names  are  Etmomia  (order).  Dike 
(punishment);  Irene  (peace).  Their  office  was  to  pro- 
mote unanimity  by  the  exercise  of  equity  and  justice. 
They  likewiM  stand  around  the  throne  of  Zeus,  and  their 
regular  occupation  is  to  open  and  shut  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  yoke  the  steecu  to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. 

DInd'ymus.  A  mountain  in  Phrygia.  on  the  frontiers 
of  Galatia.  near  the  town  Pessinus.  sacred  to  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  who  is  hence  called  DindymSnS. 

Dromed.  A  Greek  hero  of  the  Trojan  War,  was  a 
son  of  Tydeus.  and  became  King  of  Arsos.  He  was  a 
favorite  oi  Minerva,  who.  according  to  Homer,  encour- 
aged him  to  attack  and  wound  both  Mare  and  Venus, 
who  were  engaged  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans. 

DIome'des.  The  cruel  tsrrant  of  Thrace,  who  fed  his 
mares  on  the  flesh  of  his  guests,  was  overcome  by  Hercules, 
and  was  given  to  the  same  horses  as  food. 

DIo'ne.  The  youngest  of  the  Titan  sistera  and  re- 
puted mother  of  Venus.  The  name  has  also  been  poeti- 
cally applied  to  Venus,  herself. 

Dlonrsus.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Semele.  the  daughter 
of  Cadmus.  He  was  the  god  of  wine,  and  is  generally 
represented  crowned  with  vine  leaves. 

DrrsB.    The  avenging  goddesses  of  Furies. 

DIs.  Contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  sometimes  given 
to  Pluto,  and  hence  also  to  the  lower  world. 

Dlscor'dia.  A  malevolent  deity  corresponding  with 
the  Greek  "Eris."  the  goddess  of  contention.  She  was 
driven  from  Heaven  by  Jupiter  because  she  sowed  dis- 
sensions among  the  gods.  At  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  she  threw  an  apple  among  the  gods,  which  was 
the  primary  cause  of  tne  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite 
misfortunes  to  the  Greeks. 

Dives.  Demons  of  Pereian  ms^thology.  According 
to  the  Koran,  they  are  ferocious  and  gigantic  spirits 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Eblis. 

Dodo'na.  The  most  ancient  oracle  was  that  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Dodona.  a  city  of  the  Moloesi.  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Deucalion. 

Do'nar.  A  name  given,  sometimes,  to  Thor,  the 
thunder-god,  in  Norse  mythology. 

Door'sa.    A  goddess  worehiped  among  the  Hindoos. 

DoMs.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  wife  of  her 
brother  Nereus.  and  mother  of  the  Nereides. 

Dra'co.     One  of  the  hounds  of  Acteon. 

Draup'nlr.  The  marvelous  ring  belonging  to  Odin, 
with  which  he  worked  magic.  It  was  burned  on  the 
funeral  pyre  of  his  son  Balder. 

Dro'ma.  The  chain  forged  for  the  piirpose  of  bind- 
ing the  Fenris  wolf,  but  which  he  broke.  Hence  the 
proverb,  "to  dash  out  of  Droma." 


the 


attached  to  some  particular  tree,  with  whieli  tbey  < 
into  being,  lived  and  died;  while  the  forrn^  bad 
care  of  the  woods  and  trees  in  general. 

Duer'gar.  Dwarfs  who  dwell  in  rocks  and  hills: 
noted  for  their  strensth,  subtilty,  magical  powers,  and 
skill  in  metallurgy.  They  are  the  personification  of  the 
subterranean  Dowen  of  nature. 

Dur'ira.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  wife  of  Siva,  repre- 
sented as  having  ten  arms. 

E/acus.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Egina,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  infernal  regions,  who  wss  appointed  to  judce  tAe 
Europeans. 

EIrlls.  Among  Mohammedans,  name  siven  to  the 
prince  of  fallen  angels  who  refused  to  worship  the  man. 
Adam. 

Echno'bas.  One  of  Action's  hounds,  whose  bark 
rose  above  all  other  sounds. 

Ech'o.  A  nymph  who  engaged  the  attention  of  Juno 
by  her  never-ceasing  talk,  allowing  Jupiter  his  freedom, 
meanwhile.  Juno  found  out  her  trick  and  accordingly 
punished  her.  Echo  loved  Narcissus:  as  her  love  was 
not  returned,  she  pined  away  until  nothing  remained 
but  her  beautiful  voice.  In  Northern  mytholoKy.  Elcbo 
is  the  sound  of  the  dwarfs  talk. 

Eck'hardt.  In  German  legends,  Eckhardt  appears 
on  the  evening  of  Maundy  Thursday  to  warn  all  pe 

to  go  home,  that  they  may  not  be  injured  by  the  I 

less  bodies  and  two-legged  horses  which  traveiae  the 
streets  on  that  night. 

Ee'tlon.    Wife  of  Rector  and  mother  of  AndromedM. 

Egeon.  A  giant  sea-god,  who  assisted  the  Titans 
against  Jupiter. 

Efe'rla  A  nvmph  from  whom  King  Numa  Pompitius 
was  fabled  to  have  received  his  instractions  reepectiog 
the  forms  of  public  worship  which  he  establiahed  m 
Rome. 

E/ffla.  One  of  the  nine  beautiful  gianteases  seen  by 
Odin  along  the  sea  shore,  known  as  wave-maidens. 
Her  son  became  guardian  of  Bi-froet,  the  rainbow 
bridge. 

E^l.  The  Vulcan  of  Northern  mytholojpr,  one  of 
the  three  brothere  who  married  the  swan-auudens.  He 
was  a  great  archer  and  killed  his  brother,  V6lund.  by 
command  of  the  king,  and  himself  later  became  a  peasant. 

Eflp'ans.  Rural  deities  who  inhabited  the  forests 
and  mountains,  the  upper  half  of  the  body  being  like 
that  of  a  man,  and  the  lower  half  like  that  of  a  goat. 

E/gls.  Part  of  the  armor  of  Jupiter  used  by  Minerva 
as  a  shield. 

El'ra.  An  attendant  of  the  goddess,  Fricgm,  and  a 
skillful  nurse.  She  gathered  herbs  and  plants  for  the 
cure  (tf  boUi  sickness  and  wounds  and  taught  the  actence 
to  women. 

El'atus.  A  prominent  warri9r  among  the  mythical 
people  of  Thessaly  and  the  father  of  Caneus,  whcxn  Nep- 
tune changed  into  the  form  of  a'man. 

El'begast.  One  of  the  dwarfs  of  Scandinavian  mj^h- 
ology  who  dwelt  in  a  magnificent  palace  undn*  sround. 
and  drew  their  servants  from  the  bosom  of  the  e^rth. 

El'ber-lch.  In  the  German  hero  lefends  &  dwarf 
who  aided  the  Lombard  Emperor  Otmt  to  win  the 
daughter  of  the  Soldan  of  Syria.  He  is  identicsd  with 
the  Oberon  of  French  and  English  fairy  mjrtholocy . 

Elec'tra.  The  bria^t  or  brilliant  one.  A  dstui^bter 
of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra,  and  the  sister  of 
Iphigenia.  She  became  the  accomplice  of  Creates  in 
the  murder  of  their  mother. 

Elf.  The  water  sprite,  known  also  as  Elb.  from 
which  the  name  of  the  River  Elbe  is  said  to  be  derived. 
Elves  are  more  properly  known  as  mountain  fairies  or 
those  airy  creatures  that  dance  on  the  grass  or  ait  in 
the  leaves  of  trees  and  delight  in  the  full  moon. 

Ellva'gar.  In  Norse  mythology,  the  nan^e  of  a 
great  stream  in  Chaos,  flowing  from  a  fountain  in  the 
land  of  mist.  This  stream  Was  much  frequented  by 
the  elves  at  their  creation. 

Ely' slum.  The  Paradise  of  the  Greeks,  known  also 
as  the  Happyland.  Departed  mortals  were  adjad«ed  to 
Elysium  or  to  Tartarus  by  the  sentence  of  Minoe  and 
his  fellow  judges  in  the  "Field  of  Truth.**  Elyaitmi  is 
described  as  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens,  mesMlows, 
and  groves;  where  birds  ever  warble;  where  the  River 
Eridanus  winds  between  banks  fringed  with  laurel,  and 
"divine  Lethe"  glides  in  a  quiet  valley;  where  the  air 
is  always  pure,  and  the  day  serene;  where  the  blessed 
have  their  delightful  abode. 

Em'bla.  An  elm  tree  foimd  in  human  form,  by  the 
gods,  according  to  Northern  mythology. 

Empyre'an.  A  term  used  by  the  ancients  to  ex- 
press the  highest  heaven,  where  the  blessed  enjoy  the 
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beatific  vision.     Its  name  is  derived  from  its  having 
been  supposed  to  be  the  region  of  fire. 

Enceradns.  A  Titan,  son  of  Terra,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  giants  who  conspired  against  Jupiter, 
and  attempted  to  scale  heaven.  He  was  struck  by  Jupi- 
ter's thunderbolts,  and  chained  beneath  Mount  ^tna. 

Endym'loii*  in  Greek  mythology,  is  the  setting  sun 
with  which  the  moon  ts  in  love.  One  of  the  many 
renderinn  of  his  story  is  that  Endymion  was  a  beautiful 
youth  who  fed  his  flock  on  Mount  Latmos.  One  clear 
night,  Diana,  the  moon,  looked  down  and  saw  him 
sleeping.  The  cold  heart  of  the  goddess  was  warmed 
by  nn  Deauty,  and  she  came  down  to  him,  kissed  him, 
and  watched  over  him  while  he  slept.  Another  story 
was  that  Jupiter  bestowed  on  him  the  gift  of  perpetual 
youth  united  with  perpetual  sleep. 

E'nld.  A  mythical  lady  mentioned  in  a  Welsh  triad 
IS  one  of  the  three  celebrated  ladies  of  Arthur's  court: 
a  beautiful  picture  of  conjugal  patience  and  affection. 

Eni'peas.  A  fabled  river  in  Thessaly.  Poseidon 
sBsumed  the  form  of  the  god  of  this  river  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  Tyro,  who  was  in  love  with  Enipeus. 
She  became  the  mother  oif  Pelias  and  Neleus. 

En'yo.  One  of  Uie  gray-maidens  who  became  the 
foddess  of  war,  who  delights  in  bloodshed  and  the 
destruction  of  towns,  and  accompanies  Ares  in  battles. 

Eolus.  Known  in  Roman  mjrthology  as  the  god  of 
the  windb. 

Eos.    The  Roman  name  for  Aurora. 

Ep'aphus.  The  son  of  Zeus  and  lo,  bom  on  the 
river  Nile,  dfter  the  long  wanderings  of  his  mother. 
He  became  king  of  Egypt,  and  built  Memphis. 

Ep'eas.    Noted  asbuilder  of  the  Trojan  horse. 

Er'elnu.  A  name  applied  to  the  dark  and  gloomy 
space  under  the  earth  through  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  obliged  to  pass  on  their  way  to  Hades.  The 
osme  also  means  Tartarus,  the  prison  house  into  which 
Jupiter  cast  the  Titans,  the  adherents  of  his  father, 
Saturn. 

Erga'tla.  A  name  given  to  Minerva.  It  means  the 
work-woman,  and  was  given  to  the  ^(oddess  because  she 
was  credited  with  having  inventedlspmnin^  and  weaving. 

E'ris.  The  goddess  of  disoora;  a  sister  of  Mars, 
sod  a  daughter  of  Night;  the  same  as  the  Roman 
"Disoordia.  * 

Erl-kinc.  Name  given  to  the  kins  of  the  elves,  or 
a  spirit  of  the  air.  According  to  tradition,  its  home  is 
is  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany  and  it  appears  as  a 
CoUin.  working  harm  and  niin,  especially  among  children. 

E'ros.  The  Greek  name  of  the  deity  called  Cupido." 
oir  Cupid,  by  the  Romans.  He  is  sud  to  have  come 
forth  from  um  egg  of  Night,  floated  on  Chaos,  and  to 
have  inherited  arrows  with  which  he  pierced  all  things, 
thereby  giving  new  life  and  a  torch  with  which  he  lighted 
the  world.     (See  Cupid.)  | 

Erytbe'la*     One  of  the  daughters  of  Night  appointed 
to  |uard  the  golden  apples  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- ' 
perules.  i 

Errthre'os*  The  Grecian  name  oi  one  of  the  horses  ' 
of  Sol's  chariot.  | 

B'thon.  One  of  the  horses  which  drew  the  chariot ' 
of  Sol.  the  sun.     The  word  is  Greek  and  signifies  hot. 

Eamae'tia.  The  faithful  swine-herd  of  Ulysses, 
whom  Telemachus  consulted  upon  his  return  to  Minerva. 

Eamen'ides.  A  euphemistic  name  oiven  by  the 
Greeks  to  Uie  Furies,  whose  true  name  of  Erinnyes  they 
were  afraid  to  utter.  They  are  represented  as  the 
dauditers  of  EUuth  or  of  Night,  and  as  fearful  win(i;ed 
maidens,  with  serpents  twined  in  their  hair,  and  with 
blood  dripping  from  their  eves.  They  dwelt  in  the 
depths  of  Tartanw,  dreaded  by  gods  and  men. 

Eaphor'lma.  The  son  of  Panthous.  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Menelaus.  who  dedi- 
cated his  shield  in  the  temple  of  Hera  (Juno),  near 
Mycenae.  Pythagoras  asserted  that  he  had  once  been 
EuphOTbus,  and  in  proof  <^  his  assertion  took  down  at 
first  sight  the  shield  from  the  temple  of  Hera. 

Eophros'yne.  One  of  the  three  Graces.  She  speci- 
ally represented  joy,  as  her  sisters  stood  for  splendor 
and  pleasure. 

Eoro'pA.  Daughter  of  the  Phenician  King  Agenor, 
or,  according  to  the  Iliad,  dau^ter  of  Phcenix. 

Earyd'Ice*  The  wife  of  Orpheus,  who  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  serpent.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her  loss, 
determined  to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  and  obtain 
permission  for  his  beloved  Eurydioe  to  return  to  the 
regions  of  li^t.  Armed  onl^  with  his  Isrre.  he  entered 
the  realms  <»  Hades,  and  gained  an  easy  admittance  to 
the  palace  of  Pluto.  Orpheus  was  promised  she  should 
return  on  condition  that  he  looked  not  back  till  she 
had  reached  the  upper  world.  When  the  poet  got  to 
the  eoDfines  of  his  journey,  he  turned  his  head  to  see  if 


Eurydice  were  following,  and  she  was  instantly  caught 
back  again  into  Hades. 

Euryrochus*  One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses 
in  his  wanderings,  and  the  only  one  of  them  who  was 
not  changed  by  Ciroe  into  a  hog. 

Eiirys  theus.  The  King  of  Argos  who  appointed 
the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules. 

Eury'tos.  The  fod  made  tutor  to  Hercules,  by  Mer- 
ou^,  who  taught  him  the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrows. 

Evad'ne.  wife  of  Capaneus,  and  mother  of  Sthen- 
elus.  Her  husband  having  been  killed  at  the  siege  of 
Thebes,  she  threw  herself  upon  the  funeral  pile,  and 
was  consumed  with  him. 

Excaribar.  (Written  also  Excalibur,  Excaliber.) 
The  name  of  King  Arthur's  sword.  When  about  to 
die,  he  sent  an  attendant  to  throw  the  weapon  into  a 
lake  near  by.  Twice  eluding  the  request,  the  knight 
at  last  complied.  A  hand  rose  from  the  water,  clutched 
the  sword,  and  after  waving  it  three  times  both  sank. 

Fa  e!,i  .  A  f r c  nr  kobold  of  the  south  of  France,  some- 
tLn«-&  k:til^t'i\  Hu'U/  These  house-spirits,  of  which* 
strictly  sf>pAkm£.  th^re  are  but  three,  bring  good  luck 
in  their  rifffat  bivnd  and  ill  luck  in  their  left. 

Faf  nir,  tn  N^jrthcrn  mythology  the  eldest  son  of 
the  dwf^Ti  kmf,  Hnpiitiiiar.  The  slaying  of  Fafnir  is  the 
de^tTTjetion  at  the  ili^mon  of  cold  or  darkness  who  had 
stMkii  the  ETti'klen  Lit^ht  of  the  sun. 

Ftth'fjih>  Namr  (bven  to  one  of  the  rivers  of  Para- 
dim}  in  Tuythi-tlonj^y  of  the  Elast. 

Fu'ldN*     Name  sometimes  applied  to  Druids. 

Fan^'iill.  A  mythical  Scandinavian  tribe  far  north, 
wb^wte  i^nrsi  wera  fio  Jong  that  they  would  cover  their 
wikoLe  body. 

Fates.  In  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  the  Fates 
are  identical  with  the  ParcsB.  They  were  three  sisters, 
daughters  of  Night,  whom  Jupiter  permitted  to  decide 
Uie  fortune  and  especially  the  duration  of  mortal  life. 
One  of  them  "Clotho,"  attached  the  thread;  the  second, 
"Lachesis,"  spun  it;  and  the  third,  "Atropos,"  cut  it 
off,  when  the  end  of  life  arrived.  They  were  viewed  as 
inexorable,  and  ranked  among  the  inferior  divinities  of 
the  lower  world.  Their  worship  wss  not  very  general. 
The  Paro8»-  were  generally  represented  ss  three  old  wo- 
men, -with  chaplets  made  of  wool  and  interwoven  with 
the  flowers  of  the  Narcissus,  wearing  long  robes,  and 
employedin  their  works:  Clotho  with  a  distaff ;  Lachesis 
having  near  her  sometimes  several  spindles;  andAtropos 
holding  a  pair  oi  scissors. 

Faunl.  Rural  deities  represented  ss  having  the  legs, 
feet,  and  ears  of  goats,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  human. 
Name  oi  Italian  origin. 

Fauns.  Among  the  Romans,  a  clsss  of  rural  deities 
corresponding  with  the  Greek  '  Pan."  They  were  the 
demi-gods  of  woods  and  forests,  and  hence  called  "syl- 
van deities,"  and  are  represented  with  horned  heads, 
sharp-pointed  ears,  and  with  their  bodies  below  the  waist 
resembling  those  of  goats.  Their  festival  was  celebrated 
at  Rome  on  the  5th  of  December. 

Fay.  A  diminutive  name  applied  to  a  fairy  or  an 
elf. 

Fellc'Itas.  A  symbolical,  moral  deity  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  She  was  the  goddess  of  happiness  and 
prosperity,  and  is  frequently  seen  on  Roman  medals, 
m  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the  staff  of  Mercury  and  a 
cornucopia. 

Feng.  The  name  takeh  by  Odin  in  the  capacity  of 
wave-stiller.  Under  this  name  he  teaches  mortals  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  bad  omens  and  to  know 
the  moods  of  the  winds. 

Fenrlr  or  Fenrls.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the 
wolf  of  sin,  meaning  the  goading  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
The  "wolf"  was  the  brother  otHel.  When  he  gapes, 
one  jaw  touches  earth  and  the  other  heaven. 

Fero'hers.  The  guardian  angels  of  Persian  mythol- 
ogy. They  are  countless  in  number,  and  their  chief 
tasks  are  for  the  well-being  of  man. 

Fero'nla.  A  goddess  of  fniits.  nurseries,  and  groves 
among  the  Romann.  She  had  a  very  rich  temple  and 
grove  specially  sacred  to  her.  She  wss  honored  as  the 
patroness  of  enfranchised  slaves,  who  ordinarily  received 
their  liberty  in  her  temple. 

Ft'des.  The  persomfication  of  faithfulness,  wor- 
shiped as  a  goddess  at  Rome. 

Flora.  The  Romans  had  a  particular  goddess  of 
blossoms  and  flowers,  whom  they  worshiped  under  the 
name  of  "  Flora."  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  Grecian  nymph  "Chloris." 

Fortitu'do.  A  deification  of  courage  and  bravery, 
was  one  of  the  moral  deities  of  the  Romans. 

Fortu'na.  Known  also  ss  Fortune  and  sometimes 
ss  the  goddess  of  Chance,  to  whom  wss  ssoribed  the  dis- 
tribution and  the  superintendence  of  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity in  general. 
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Fortuna'tJB.  Known  also  as  "the  ItlandB  of  the 
Blessed."  The  early  Greeks,  as  we  learn  from  Homer, 
placed  the  Elysian  fields,  into  which  favored  heroes  psssen 
without  dying,  at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  near  the 
River  Ocmuius.  In  poems  later  than  Homer,  an  island 
is  spoken  of  as  their  abode;  hence  when  certain  islands 
were  discovered  in  the  ocean,  off  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  the  name  of  Fortunat»  Insuls  was  applied  to 
them.    They  are  now  called  the  Canary  and  Madeira 


Freld  and  Gerl.  The  two  wolves  of  Odin.  When 
Odin,  seated  on  his  throne,  overlooks  heaven  and  earth, 
his  two  wolves  lie  at  his  feet. 

Frey*  (Scandinavian  mythology.)  The  god  of  the  sun 
and  of  rain,  and  hence  of  fertility  and  peace.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  of.  the  Northern  divinities. 
No  weapons  were  ever  allowed  in  Frey's  temple,  although 
oxen  and  horses  were  sacrificed  to  him.  His  name  was 
connected  with  the  taking  of  any  solemn  oath,  a  heavy 
gold  ring  was  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice  and 
the  oath  sworn  upon  the  ring.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  temples  built  to  Frey  was  at  Therva  in  Iceland. 

Frey'Ja.  She  was  the  sister  of  Frey.  and  the  wife 
of  Odur,  who  abandoned  her  on  her  loss  of  youth  and 
beauty,  and  was  changed  into  a  statue  bv  Odin,  as  a 
punishment.  She  is  known  as  the  Northern  goddess 
of  beauty  and  love;  plants  were  called  Freyas  hair, 
and  the  butterfly.  Freya's  hen. 

FrIgi'Ka.  In  Scandinavian  mythology  the  wife  of 
Odin,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  and  the  mother  of  Baldur. 
Thor,  etc.  She  sometimes  typifies  the  earth,  as  Odin 
does  the  heavens.  The  Anglo-Saxons  worshiped  her 
as  "  Frea."     The  name  survives  in  "  Friday." 

Fro'dl.  The  son  of  Frey,  a  god  of  peace.  Under  his 
turned  a 


direction  two  giantesses 


a  pair  of  magic  mill- 


stones which  ground  out  gold  according  to  his  wish  and 
filled  his  coffers.  Excited  by  greed  he  forced  them  to 
labor,  allowing  rest  onlv  long  enough  for  the  singing  of 
one  verse.  When  Frooi,  hiniself,  slept,  the  giantesses 
changed  their  song  and  proceeded  to  grind  out  an  army 
of  troops  to  invade  the  land.  These  troops  represent 
the  Vikings. 

Fnries.  Among  the  divinities  of  the  lower  world 
were  three  daughters  of  Acheron  and  Night,  or  of  Pluto 
and  Proserpine,  whose  office  it  was  to  torment  the  guilty 
in  Tartarus,  and  often  to  inflict  vengeance  upon  the  liv- 
ing. The  Greeks  called  them  "Funes."  They  are  also 
known  as  Erinnyes  and  Eumenides. 

Gal'ahad.  or  Sir  Galaad.  One  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  so  tnire  in  life  that  he  was  successful 
in  his  search  for  the  dangrail,  or  Holy  Qrail.     Tennyson 


has  a  poem  on  the  subject,  dolled  "The  Holy  Grail. 

-  -   ■  '  ea-nympn,  beloved  by  Polvphe'i 

Ads  was  crushed  under 


phe'mus. 


Galate'a.    A  sea-nymph,  beloved  by  Pol: 

but  herself  in  love  with  Acis.     Ads  was  crusl  .  ^  

a  huge  rock  by  the  jealous  giant,  and  Galatea  threw 
herseu  into  the  sea,  where  she  joined  her  sister  nymphs. 
Handel  has  an  opera  entitled  '  Ads  and  Galatea  " 

Gansa.     One  of  the  three  Indian  River  goddesses. 

Gangi'ler.  The  gate-keeper  in  Odin's  palace  who 
pave  tEe  explanation  of  the  Northern  mythology  that 
it  might  be  recorded. 

Gany'mede.  A  son  of  Troas,  King  of  Trov,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  mortals, 
and  was  carried  off  by  the  gods  that  he  might  fill  the  cup 
<A  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  live  among  the  inmiortal  gods. 
Later  writers  state  that  Zeus  himself  carried  him  off, 
in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  or  by  means  of  his  eagle,  from 
Mount  Ida.     ^  ,        .       .  .        , 

Garm.  A  fierce  dog  that  kept  guard  at  the  entrance 
of  Hel's  kingdom,  the  realm  of  the  dead.  He  could  be 
appeased  by  the  offering  of  a  Hel-cake  which  alwasm 
appeared  in  the  hand  <»  one  who,  on  earth,  had  ^ven 
bread  to  the  needy. 

Gauta'ma.    The  chief  deity  of  Burmah. 

Gem'inl.  One  of  the  names  given  to  the  twins. 
Castor  and  Pollux,  under  which  they  were  transported 
to  dwell  among  the  stars. 

Ge'nli.     Protecting  spirits  or  gods. 

Gerda«  Wife  of  Frey,  and  daughter  of  the  frost 
giant,  Gymer.  She  is  so  beau^ul  that  the  brightness 
of  her  naked  arms  illuminates  both  air  and  sea. 

Ger'yon  was  a  monster,  said  to  be  the  offspring  of 
Chrysaor  and  Gallirhoe,  and  to  have  three  bodies  and 
three  heads.  His  residence  was  in  the  island  of  Gades, 
where  his  numerous  flocks  were  kept  by  the  herdsman. 
Eurythion.  and  guarded  by  a  two-headed  dog,  called 
Orthos.  The  destruction  of  this  monster  formed  one 
of  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules. 

Glall.    The  infernal  river  of  Scandinavian  mjrthology. 

Glallar  B  ridge*  The  bridge  of  death,  over  which 
all  must  pass. 

Glallar  Horn*  The*  Heimdall*s  horn,  which  went 
out   into  all   worids    whenever   he    chose  to  blow  it. 


stature  at  wiu. 

Glnun'sa-cap.  In  Norse  msrthplogy,  the 
chaotic  gulf  <n  perpetual  twiUght,  which  existed  1 
the  present  world  and  separated  the  region  of  fog 


According  to  Northern   mythoXofo^,  he  blew  a   

expected  blast  as  a  rallying  caUto  the  battle  whiei 
ended  the  reign  of  the  gods,  Odin,  Frey,  and  Tvr. 

Gian  ben  Glan.  King  of  the  Ginns  c»'  Genii,  and 
founder  of  the  Pyramids.  He  was  overthrown  by  Asa'- 
ail  or  Lucifer.     (Arab  superstitions.) 

Giants.  Earth  united  with  Heaven  produced  Ooeaoos 
and  the  ^ants  with  fifty  heads  and  a  hundred  hands  — 
bv  which  is  meant,  the  personification  of  the  great  powers 
of  nature  —  as  their  names  signify:  Cottos  (eruption). 
Briareos  (hurricane),  and  Gyes  (earthquake).  In  fables 
the  giants  are  beings  of  monstrous  sise,  with  draoooa* 
tails  and  fearful  countenances.  They  attemptea  to 
storm  heaven,  •  being  armed  with  huse  rocks  and  the 
trunks  of  trees,  but  were  lolled  bv  the  gods  with  the 
assistance  of  Hercules,  and  were  btiried  under  Mount 
iGtna  and  other  volcaqoes.  In  Scandinavian  mythology 
they  are  described  as  evil  genii  of  various  forms  and  races, 
enemies  of  the  gods*  They  dwelt  in  a  territory  of  their 
own.  called  Giant-land.  They  had  the  power  of  assum- 
ing divers  shapes,  and  of  increasing  or  diminishing  their 
stature  at  will. 

"the    vast 
before 

r . fog  from 

the  region  of  heat.  Giants  were  the  first  beinfs  who 
came  to  life  among  the  icebergs  and  fiUed  this  vast 
abyss. 

Glads'-helm*  A  great  hall  in  the  palace  of  Odio. 
in  which  were  the  twialve  seats  occupied  by  the  gods 
when  holding  ooundl. 

Gla'slr.  A  marvelous  crove  In  the  land  of  Asgard, 
in  which  the  leaves  were  alTof  shimmering  red  gold. 

Glendoveer'*  In  Hindu  mythology,  is  a  Idndof  sylph, 
the  most  lovely  of  the  good  spirits. 

Gnome.  (>ne  of  a  class  of  spirits  or  imaginary  beings 
which  were  supposed  to  tenant  the  interior  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  in  whose  charge  mines,  quarries,  etc,  were 
left.  Rabesahl.  of  the  German  legends,  is  often  cited  as 
a  representative  of  the  class. 

Golden  Apples*  The.  A  great  treasure  which  was 
thought  to  be  altogether  unattainable,  was  the  goldeo 
apples  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  These  gardens 
were  watched  oy  a  monstrous  dragon,  and  to  bnng  the 

Silden  fruit  to  Kurystheus,  was  one  of  the  tasks  which 
ercules  was  to  accomplish. 

Golden  Fleece.  Ino  persuaded  her  husband.  Ath- 
amas.  that  his  son  Phryxos  was  the  cause  of  a  famine 
which  desolated  the  hmd.  and  he  ordered  him  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  angry  gods.  Pluyxos  made  his  escape 
over  sea  on  a  "  ram  which  had  a  golden  fleece.'*  When 
he  arrived  at  Colchis,  he  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus,  and 
gave  the  fleece  to  King  iEe'tes.  who  hung  it  on  a  sacred 
oak.  It  was  afterwards  stolen  by  Jason  in  his  oelefarated 
Argonautic  expedition. 

Gor^Kvms.  The  three  GorwooB  were  hideous  monsters 
whose  faces  were  so  fearful  tltftt  whoever  looked  oo 
them  became  "congealed  stone."  One  of  these  crea- 
tures. Medusa,  was  slain  by  Perseus,  and  her  head  wss 
presented  to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  in  her  shield,  where 
the  face  continued  to  retain  its  petrifying  power. 

Graces.  To  the  retinue  of  Venus  belonged  the 
Graces,  servants  and  companions  of  the  goddess.  They 
were  said  to  be  daughters  oi  Jupitw  and  Eurynome.  or 
according  to  others,  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  herself,  and 
were  three  in  number:  Splendor,  Pleasure,  and  Joy. 
They  were  honored,  espedally  in  Creeoe,  and  had  tem- 
ples in  the  prindpal  cities.  Altars  were  often  erected 
to  them  in  the  temples  of  other  gods,  especially  Mereory, 
Venus,  and  the  Muses. 

Grss'n.  Name  pven  to  the  three  gray  makfts:  Per- 
phredo,  Enyo,  and  Denio. 

GraU,  The  Holy.  (Also  written  Graal.  Giael).  It 
is  either  the  paten  or  dish  which  held  the  paschal  lamb 
eaten  by  Christ  and  His  apostles  at  the  last  supper,  or 
the  cup  nHiich  He  sud  contained  the  blood  of  tne  New 
Testament.  Joseph  of  Arimathsa,  according  to  legend, 
preserved  this  cup,  and  received  into  it  some  of  the  blood 
of  Jesus  at  the  cnidfixion.  He  broud^t  it  to  Enfland. 
but  it  disappeared.-  The  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  is  the 
fertile  source  of  the  adventures  of  the  Knii^tB  of  the 
Round  Table. 

Griffin.  An  imaginary  animal,  said  to  be  produced 
from  a  lion  and  an  eagle,  and  supposed  to  watch  over 
mines  of  gold  and  whatever  was  nidden.  Its  image  is 
sometimes  fotmd  on  andent  medals,  the  upper  part 
resembling  an  eagle,  the  lower  part  a  lion. 

Ha'des.  The  Greek  god  of  the  nether  world,  the  son 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  nnd  Nep- 
tune. He  is  the  same  as  Pluto.  In  ordinary  life  he 
was  usually  called  Pluto  (the  giver  of  wealth),  beeaute 
people  did  not  like  to  pronounce  the  dreaded  name  of 
Hades.     His    wife  was    Persephone    (Proserpine),    the 
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(Uuchter  of  Demeter,  whom  he  carried  from  the  upper 
wurld.  Id  the  division  of  the  world  amonc  the  three 
brothers.  Hades  obtained  the  abode  of  the  shades,  over 
which  he  ruled.  Of  all  the  gods  he  was  most  hated  by 
mortals.  The  ensign  of  his  power  was  a  sti^,  with  which, 
like  Hermes,  be  drove  the  shades  into  the  lower  world. 
He  poesessed  a  helmet  which  rendered  the  wearer  in- 
visible, and  which  he  sometimes  lent  to  both  gods  and 
men.  The  Furies  are  called  his  daughters;  the  nymph 
Mintbo,  whom  he  loved,  was  metamorphosed  by  Perse- 
phone into  the  plant  called  mint;  and  the  nymph 
Leuce.  whom  he  likewise  loved,  was  changed  by  hmi 
after  death  into  a  white  poplar.  Being  the  king  of  the 
lower  world,  Pluto  is  the  giver  of  all  the  blessings  that 
come  from  the  earth;  hence  he  gives  the  metals  con- 
tained in  the  earth. 

Ham'adryads.  Nymphs  of  the  woods  who  were 
bom  and  died  with  particular  trees.  They  possessed  the 
power  to  reward  and  punish  those  who  prolonged  or 
abridged  the  existence  of  their  special  tree. 

Harmo'nla.  A  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and 
wife  of  Cadmus.  Harmonia  received  a  present  of  a  neck- 
lace, which  afterwards  became  fatal  to  all  who  possessed 
it. 

Haioc'ris.  The  Egyptian  god»  whose  eyes  are  the 
sun  and  moon. 

Harpies*  Robbers  or  Spoilers,  described  by  Homer 
as  carrying  off  persons,  who  had  utterlv  disappeared. 
Hesiod  represents  them  as  fair-locked  ana  winged  maid- 
exw:  but  subsequent  writers  describe  them  as  disgusting 
monsters,  birds  with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long 
daws,  and  faces  pale  with  hunger. 

He'be.  The  goddess  of  youth,  was  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Hera.  She  was  employed  by  her  mother  to  pre- 
pare her  chariot,  and  harness  her  peacocks,  and  was 
cupbearer  to  all  the  gods. 

Hec'at««  A  mysterious  divinity  known  as  the  god- 
dess that  troubles  the  reason  of  men;  the  goddess  that 
preades  over  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and  consequently 
over  magic;  hence  her  identity  with  Diana  in  Grecian 
mythology,  and  with  Isis  in  Egyptian. 

Hee'Cor.  The  prominent  hero  of  the  Troians  in 
their  war  with  the  Greeks,  was  the  eldest  son  ot  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  the  husband  of  Andromache.  He  fought 
with  the  bravest  of  the  Greeks,  and  slew  Patrodus,  the 
fnend  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  his  friend  roused 
Achilles  to  the  fight.  The  other  Trojans  fled  before 
him  into  the  city.  Hector  alone  remained  without  the 
walls,  but  when  he  saw  Achilles,  his  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  took  to  flight.  Thrice  he  ran  round  the  city, 
pursued  by  Achilles,  and  fell,  pierced  by  Achilles'  spear. 
Achilles  tied  Hector's  body  to  his  chariot,  and  thus 
dragsed  him  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.  At  the  com- 
maod  of  Zeus,  Achilles  surrendered  the  body  to  the 
prayers  of  Priam,  who  buried  it  at  Troy  with  great 
pomp.  Hector  is  one  of  the  noblest  conceptions  of  the 
poet  of  the  **  Iliad. " 

Hec'aba*  The  second  wife  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy, 
and  the  mother  of  Paris  and  Hector.  After  the  fall  of 
Troy,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  as  a  slave, 
sad.  according  to  one  account,  threw  herself  in  despair 
into  the  sea. 

Helm'dal.  In  Northern  tales  a  god,  who  lived  in 
the  celestial  fort  Himinsbiorg.  under  the  farther  extrem- 
ity of  the  bridffe  Bifrost,  and  kept  the  keys  of  heaven. 
He  is  the  watchman  or  sentinel  of  Asgard,  sees  even  in 
sleep,  can  hear  the  grass  grow,  and  even  the  wool  on  a 
lamb's  back.  Heinrdall,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  will 
wake  the  gods  with  his  Uumpet. 

Helen.  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  and  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  King  of  Sparta.  She  was  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  chose  Menelaus  among 
many  suitors.  She  afterward  eloped  with  Paris,  her 
husband's  Trojan  guest,  and  thus  brought  on  the  war 
between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans.  After  the  fall  of  Troy 
she  was  restored  to  Menelaus. 

Herenus.  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  celebrated 
for  his  prophetic  powers. 

Hel'lce.  A  maid  beloved  of  Jupiter,  fmd  by  jeal- 
ousy of  Hera  changed  into  a  she-bear. 

Heric^m.  A  mountain  in  Boeotia  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  from  which  place  the  fountain  Hippocrene  flowed. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Muses'  Mount.  It  is  part  of  the 
Parnassus,  a  mountain  range  in  Greece. 

He'llos*  The  Greek  sun-god.  who  rode  to  his  palace 
in  Colchis  every  night  in  a  golden  boat  fumishea  with 
wings.  This  god  gives  li^ht  both  to  gods  and  men. 
He  sees  and  bears  everything,  and  discovers  all  that  is 
kept  secret. 

Herie.  Daughter  of  Athamas  and  NephSle.  and 
lister  of  Phrixus.  When  Phrixus  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
Meph^  rescued   her  two    children,   who    rode    away 


through  the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece, 
the  gift  of  Hermes;  but  Helle  fell  into  the  sea.  The 
episode  gave  the  name  of  the  Hellespont  to  the  part  of 


sea  where  Helle  was  drowned,     it  is  now  called  the 


spu 
the 
Dardanelles. 

Herien.  The  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  and 
father  of  iEolus,  Dorus,  and  Xuthus.  He  was  King  of 
Phthia  in  ThessaJy,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  JBolus. 
He  was  the  mythical  ancestor  of  all  the  Hellenes. 

Hell  ShcHiii.  In  Icelandic  mythology  indispensable 
for  the  journey  to  Valhalla  as  the  obolus  for  crossing 
the  Styx. 

Helmet  of  Hades.  A  helmet  worn  by  Perseus, 
rendering  him  invisible  and  which,  with  the  winged 
sandals  and  magic  wallet,  he  took  from  certain  nymphs, 
who  held  them  in  possession.  After  he  had  slain  Medusa 
he  restored  them  again,  and  presented  the  Gorgon's 
head  to  Minerva,  who  placed  it  in  the  middle  of  her 
shield. 

He'ra.  Greek  name  for  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  known 
among  Romans  as  Juno.  Hera  was  worshiped  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially  at  Argos,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  she  had  a  splendid  temple,  on 
the  road  to  Mycense.  She  had  also  a  temple  in  Samos. 
Hera  was  usually  represented  as  a  majestic  woman  of 
mature  age. 

Heraclrdn.  Name  given  to  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who,  in  conjimction  with  the  Dorians,  con- 
quered the  Peloponnesus  eighty  years  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  or  B.  C.  1104,  according  to  mythical 
chronology.  This  legend  represents  the  conquest  of 
the  Achaean  population  by  Dorian  invaders,  who  hence- 
forward appear  as  the  ruling  race  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

Her'ciiles.  Of  all  the  Grecian  heroes,  no  other  ob- 
tained such  celebrity  as  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Alcmene.  Wonderful  strength  was  ascribed  to  him 
eyon  in  his  infantile  yt^ar?*  Eurv^theua  imposed  upon 
him  many  dsfficult  ec^terpri^es,  wljirh  he  ciirri«J  throueb 
with  flU4>eei«is!;  LmrtirnEHrly  tboa*  wliich  ure  called  I  he 
"twelve  liiborB  '  of  Htrcules,  Thrae  were;  to  kill  the 
NcTiwpan  lion;  K^  dtstroy  tht?  t^miran  bydrs;  to  catch 
aLvt  the  etajt  with  t^olcleri  bcmj*'  to  catch  the  EryniAti- 
tbr^iLii  hoar;  to  oltitLtififi  the  Ptablfv  of  Augend ;  to  ejttei- 
mmate  the  birdf)  of  I^ke  yt>'mphi*!u9;  to  bring  alive 
the  wild  but!  of  Crete;  to  seiie  the  horseA  of  Diomedi's; 
to  obtain  tbe  ^inJle  of  Hipjiolytflj  Querii  of  the  Ama- 
■on&^  tti  destroy  the  iiionater  G<?ryon;  to  plunder  the 
gartien  of  He^pifride*,  ^iianled  by  a  sleepless  dm^Dn; 
and  to  britkg  from  th#  infernal  world  tbe  tbrec^heodea 
doffn  CerberuH*  Many  other  CTtjiJoitft  were  ascribed  to 
him,  by  whj<?h  he  g^ave  proof  of  his  fintraordinarj'  pirenijth 
and  exhibited  himf^eU  a»  an  avefiger  and  dt-livereT  of 
thf  oppre*«ted*  Such  were:  his  slaying;  the  robber, 
Cacup;  the  deliverance  of  PrometheiiBt  Wiund  to  a  rock; 
the  kilhnE  of  Ftusirie,  and  th<^  r&eue  of  Aiceflte  from  the 
infernal  world.  Ilia  IqaX  arhievement  was  the  deet ruc- 
tion of  the  eentaiirL  NejtHLiF.  Ncp.'i^i?,  djnTij?,  iznvr-  bis 
pCt-oui.d  tunic  to  Deiauira;  Hercules  uHciu.i.iJ.3  ru- 
ceiving  it  from  her,  and  putting  it  on,  became  so  dis- 
eased that  he  cast  himself  in  despair  upon  a  ftmeral 
pile  on  Mount  ^ta.  The  worship  of  Hercules  became 
universal,  and  temples  were  erected  to  his  honor. 

Hercu'lean  Knot.  A  snaky  complication  on  the 
rod  or  caduceus  of  Mercury,  adopted  by  the  Grecian 
brides  as  the  fastening  of  their  woolen  girdles,  which 
only  the  bridegroom  was  allowed  to  tmtie. 

Her'la.  A  mythical  king,  the  supposed  leader  of 
The  Wild  Hunt  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  This  was 
known  as  the  Raging  Host  in  Germany  and  as  Herla- 
thing  in  England,  from  the  name,  Herla.    . 

Her'mes*    A  Greek  name  of  the  god  Mercury. 

Hermrone.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Menelaua 
and  Helen.  She  had  been  promised  in  marriage  to 
Orestes  before  the  Troian  War,  but  Menelaus,  after  his 
return  home,  married  her  to  Neoptolemus  (Pyrrhus). 

Hesper'Ides.  The  Hesperides  are  called  daughters 
of  Night,  because  their  origin  and  existence  are  veiled 
in  darkness.  Their  names  were  iEgle,  Erytheia.  and 
Arethusa; — and  they  were  appointed  to  guard  the 
golden  apples,  which  were  the  gift  of  Earth  to  Juno  on 
her  wedding  day.  The  celebrated  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides abounded  with  fruits  and  were  carefully  guarded 
by  a  dragon,  which  never  slept. 

Hes'Derus.  A  supposed  son  or  brother  of  Atlas 
enrolled  among  the  deities  after  death,  and  made 
identical  with  the  Evening  Star. 

Hes'tla.  The  Greek  name  for  Vesta.  She  was  the 
goddess  of  the  domestic  hearth. 

Hlppocre'ne.  The  Muses  were  entertaining  them- 
selves m  the  mountain  with  song  and  lyre,  in  so  gay  a 
manner  that  all  could  hear  them.  Poseidon  sent  up 
Pegasus,  charging  him  to  limit  the  mirth  and  noisy 
merriment.     On    arriving   at    the    top   of   the   mount, 
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PeoBBus  had  only  to  paw  the  ground  to  bring  all  quiet; 
and  from  beneaUi  his  foot  aroee  that  well-known  foun- 
tain which,  from  its  origin,  is  called  Hippocrene. 

HIppol'yta.  Queen  of  the  Amasons,  and  daughter 
of  Biara.  In  clanic  fable,  her  sister  Antiope  married 
Theseus.  Hippolyta  was  famous  for  a  girdle  given  her 
bv  her  father,  and  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  labors  of 
Hercules  to  possess  himself  of  this  prise. 

BUppoly'tus.  Son  of  Theseus  and  Hippolsrte;  he 
was  kiUed  oy  a  fall  from  a  chariot,  but  was  nused  to  life 
again  by  Diana,  or  by  JBsculapius. 

BUppom'enes*  Son  of  Megareus,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Poseidon  (Neptune),  conquered  Atalanta  in  a 
foot-race.  He  had  three  golden  apples,  which  he 
dropped  one  by  one,  and  wnich  she  stopped  to  pick 
up.     By  this  delay  she  lost  the  race. 

Hofvarp'nlr.  The  fleet  steed  of  Ina,  in  Scandi- 
navian legend,  which  traveled  through  fire  and  air  and 
enabled  this  messenger  of  the  gods  to  see  all  that  was 
happening  on  the  earth. 

Hobomok'o*  An  evil  spirit  known  among  American 
Indians. 

Ho' de-ken*  A  famous  German  kobold,  or  domestic 
fairy  servant;  so  called  from  wearing  a  little  felt  hat 
pulled  down  over  his  face. 

Ho'dur.  In  Norse  mvthology,  a  blind  god  who 
destroyed  his  brother.  Balaun  at  the  instigation  of  Loki. 
without  meaning  to  do  so.  He  is  the  type  of  night  and 
darkness,  as  Bsldur  is  of  light  and  day. 

Ho'nlr.  In  Asgard  tales,  name  given  to  the  god  of 
mind  or  thought. 

Ho'ra*  Daughters  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  the  god- 
desses of  the  order  of  nature  and  of  the  seasons,  who 
guarded  the  doors  of  Olympus,  and  promoted  the  fer- 
tility of  the  earth. 

Ho'ms.  The  Egyptian  god  of  the  sun,  who  was 
also  worshiped  in  Greece  ana  at  Rome. 

Hu'gln.  One  of  Odin*s  two  ravens,  who  carried  him 
news  m>m  earth,  and  who,  when  not  thus  emj^loyed. 
perched  ui>on  his  shoulders.  The  personification  oi 
thought  or  intellect. 

Hu'go'.  A  kind  of  evil  spirit  in  the  popular  super- 
stition of  France  —  a  sort  of  ogre  made  use  of  to  frighten 
children. 

Hundred-eyed*  Argus,  in  Greek  and  Latin  fable. 
Juno  appointed  him  guardian  of  lo,  but  Jupiter  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death;  whereupon  Juno  transplanted 
his  eyes  into  the  tail  of  her  peacock. 

Hraclnthus.  A  youth  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  acci- 
dentally slain  by  him  while  playing  at  quoits.  From 
his  blood  sprang  the  flower  which  bears  nis  name. 

Hy'ades.  A  class  of  nymphs  commonly  said  to  be 
sevenfin  number. 

Hrdra.  Name  of  a  monstrous  serpent  in  the  Lake 
Lema,  with  numerous  heads.  When  one  of  these  heads 
was  cut  off,  another  or  two  others  immediately  grew  in 
its  place,  unless  the  blood  of  the  wound  was  stopped 
by  nre.  The  destruction  of  the  Hydra  was  a  labor  as- 
signed to  Hercules,  which  he  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  lolaus.  who  applied  lighted  brands  or  a  heated  iron 
as  each  head  was  removed.  The  arrows  of  Hercules, 
being  dipped  in  the  Hydra's  blood,  caused  incurable 
wounds. 

Hygel'a*  The  goddess  of  health,  and  a  daughter  of 
.£sculapius.  though  some  traditions  make  her  the  wife 
of  the  latter.  In  works  of  art  she  is  repres«ited  in  a 
long  robe,  feeding  a  serpent  from  a  cup. 

Hy'men  or  Hymenn'us*  One  of  the  imaginary 
companions  of  Venus.     He  presided  over  marriage. 

Hy'mlr.  In  mythology  of  Northern  lands,  the  frost- 
giant  who  owned  the  great  kettle  called  "Mile-deep." 

Hyperbo'reans.  A  fabulous  people,  supposed  to 
live  in  a  state  of  perfect  happiness,  in  a  land  of  perpetual 
sunshine. 

Hype' Hon*  Son  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  The  model 
of  manly  beauty,  synonymous  with  Apollo.  The  per- 
sonification of  the  sun.  Hs^rion  was  the  father  of 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Dawn.  He  is,  therefore,  the  origi- 
nal sun-god,  and  is  painted  with  splendor  and   beauty. 

lac'chus*  The  solemn  name  of  Bacchus  in  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  whose  name  was  derived  from 
the  boisterous  song  called  "lacchus."  In  these  mys- 
teries lacchus  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Ceres,  and  was  distinguished  from  the  Theban  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Semele. 

lairetos*  The  father  of  Atlas  and  ancestor  of  the 
human  race,  called  the  progeny  of  lapetos.  By  many 
considered  the  same  as  Japheth,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Noah. 

Ic'arini*  An  Athenian,  who  hospitably  received 
Dionysus  in  Attica,  and  was  taught  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine. 


Ic'aros.  Son  of  De'dalos.  who  flew  with  his  father 
from  Crete;  but  the  sun  melted  Um  wax  with  which 
his  wings  were  fastened  on,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea, 
hence  called  the  Ica'rian. 

Ida.  A  mountain  range  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
celebrated  in  ms^ology  as  the  scene  of  the  rmpe  of 
Ganymede  and  of  the  judgment  of  Paris,  la  Homer 
the  summit  of  Ida  is  the  place  from  which  the  ^ods 
watch  the  battles  in  the  plain  of  Troy.  It  is  an  anaeot 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele.  A  mountain  in  Crete, 
known  as  Mount  Ida,  was  closely  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Jupiter. 

IdsB^an  Mother.  Cyb'ele,  who  had  a  temple  on 
Mount  Ida,  in  Asia  &finor. 

Idom'eneus.  He  led  the  Cretans  against  Troy«  and 
was  one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the  jrojan  War  He 
vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Poseidon  whatever  he  should  first 
meet  on  his  landing,  if  the  god  would  grant  him  a  asfe 
return.  This  was  ms  own  son,  whom  he  accordingly 
sacrificed.  As  Crete  was  thereupon  visited  by  a  plague, 
the  Cretans  expelled  Idomeneus,  who  went  to  Italy. 

Idun'a  or  Idun'.  Daui^ter  of  the  dwarf  Svald.  and 
wife  of  Bragi.  She  kept  in  a  box  the  golden  apples 
which  the  gods  tasted  as  often  as  they  wianed  to  renew 
their  youth.  Loki  on  one  occasion  stole  the  box,  but 
the  gods  compelled  him  to  restore  it.  Iduaa  seems  to 
personify  that  part  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is  north  of 
the  equator.  Her  apples  indicate  fruits  generally.  Lcdd 
carries  her  off  to  Giant-Land,  when  the  Sun  ocecends 
below  the  equator,  and  he  steals  her  apples.  In  time, 
Iduna  makes  her  escape,  in  the  form  of  a  sparrow, 
when  the  Sun  a^n  rises  above  the  equator;  and  both 
gods  and  men  rejoice  in  her  return. 

rflns*  In  Scandinavian  msrthology  the  neat  stream 
between  the  earth  and  the  sacred  lands,  whose  waters 
never  frose. 

In'achus.  One  of  the  river-gods,  a  son  of  Oeeaaos 
and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Phoroneus  and  lo.  was  the 
first  King  of  Argos,  and  said  to  have  given  his  name  to 
the  river  Inachus. 

In'dra.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  ever  youthful 
god  of  the  firmament,  and  the  omnipotent  ruler  of  the 
elements.  He  is  a  most  important  penonage  in  Indian 
fable.  In  the  Vedic  period  of  the  Hindu  religion,  be 
occupied  a  foremost  rank.  and.  though  degraded  to  an 
infenor  position  in  the  Epic,  he  long  enjoyed  a  great 
legendary  popularity.  In  works  of  art.  he  is  repre- 
sented as  nding  on  an  elephant. 

I'o.  The  daughter  of  Inachus,  first  King  of  Argos. 
beloved  by  Zeus,  and  metamorphosed,  through  fear  ol 
Hera,  into  a  heifer. 

lola'us*  The  son  of  Iphides  and  AutomedoM. 
Iphicles  was  the  half-brother  of  Hercules,  and  lolaus 
was  the  faithful  companion  and  charioteer  of  the  hero. 

role.  The  daughter  of  Eurytus  of  Oechalia.  beloved 
by  Hercules,  who  tried  to  pain  her  in  marriage  for  him- 
self. Eurytus  promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who 
should  conquer  him  and  his  sons  in  shooting  with  the 
faMow.  Hercules  defeated  them;  but  Eurytus  and  his 
sons,  with  the  exception  of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  lole 
to  him,  because  he  had  murdered  his  own  children. 

I'on.  The  fabulous  ancestor  of  the  lonians.  son  of 
Xuthus  and  Creusa,  or  of  Apollo  and  Creusa,  ^randsoa 
of  Helen.  According  to  some  traditions  he  reigned  in 
Attica. 

Iphlgeni'a.  A  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  sister  to  Orestes.  Iphigeneia  was  to 
have  been  sacrificed  on  entering  upon  the  expedition 
against  Troy;  but  was  rescued  oy  Diana,  who  carried 
her  to  Tauris,  where  she  became  a  priestess  in  her 
temple.  She  was  afterwards  recoipisea  by  her  brother. 
Orestes,  and  enabled  to  save  him  with  his  friend.  Pylades. 

Ire'ne.  The  Roman  goddess  of  peace,  and  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  one  of  the   Hone. 

I'rifl.  Name  nven  among  the  Greeks  to  the  rainbow, 
as  personified  and  imagined  a  goddess.  Her  father  was 
saia  to  be  Thaumas,  and  her  mother  Electra,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Ooeanus.  Her  residence  was  near  the 
throne  of  Juno,  whose  commands  she  bore  as  messenger 
ito  the  rest  of  the  gods  and  to  mortals.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  she  was  Jupiter's  messenger,  and  was  employed 
even  by  other  deities. 

Irus*  The  begitar  of  gisantio  stature,  who  ks|>t 
watch  over  the  suitors  of  Penel'ope.  His  real  name 
was  Ar'neos,  but  the  suitors  nicknamed  him  Irus  because 
he  carried  their  messages  for  them.  Ulysses,  <m  his 
return,  felled  him  to  the  ground. 

Tsls.  In  Egyptian  mythology,  the  sister-wife  of 
Osiris.  She  was  originally  the  goddess  of  the  earth, 
and  afterwards  of  the  moon. 

Isme'ne.  Daughter  of  (E'dipus  and  Jooasta.  Antk'- 
one  was  buried  auve  by  the  order  of  King  Creon.  for 
burying  her  brother  Polynices.    Ismene  declared    that 
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Ae  had  aided  her  ueter,  and  requeeted  to  be  allowed  to 
share  the  same  punishment.  Denied  of  this,  the  is  said 
to  have  died  from  gri^.  The  story  is  told  by  Sopho- 
cles, and  the  modem  artist,  Teschendorf,  has  made  a 
Doted  pietttre  of  the  two  sisters. 

Is'nUL  Known  among  Arabians  as  th«  angel  of 
music,  who  possessed  the  most  melodious  voice  of  all 
God's  crsatures.  Tliis  is  the  angel  who  is  to  sound  the 
Remrreetion  Trump,  and  make  music  for  the  saints  in 
Parwiise.  Israfil,  Gabriel,  and  Michael  were  the  three 
angels  that  warned  Abranun  of  Sodom's  destruction. 

Ith'aca.  In  mythology,  the  island-kingdom  of 
Ulynes.  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the  residence  of  Ulysses, 
was  situated  on  a  precipitous,  conical  hill,  now  called 
"esgle's  cliff,"  ooeupsring  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
isthmus.     Ithaoa  was  also  the  home  of  Penelope. 

lUm'rleU  One  of  the  angels  commissioned  by 
Gabriel  to  search  for  Satan,  who  had  effected  his  en- 
traneeinto  Paradise. 

Izfan.  A  fabled  king  of  Thessaly^  who  became 
father  of  the  Centaurs.  The  story  by  which  he  is  most 
noted  runs:  When  Deloneus  demanded  of  Ixion  certain 
gifts  he  had  pron^sed,  Ixion  treacherously  invited  him 
to  a  banquet,  and  contrived  to  make  him  fall  into  a  pit 
filled  with  fire.  Ixion,  as  a  punishment,  was  chained 
by  Hennes  with  his  hands  and  feet  to  a  wheel,  which 
ii  described  as  winged  or  fiery,  and  said  to  have  rolled 
perpetually. 

Jamshld'*  King  of  the  Genii,  famous  for  a  golden 
cup  fall  of  the  elixir  of  Ufe.  This  cup,  hidden  by  the 
fcnii.  w^  discovered  while  digging  the  foundations  of 
Penep'otis. 

Ja  una.  One  oi  the  superior  gpda  of  the  Romans. 
The  myths  represent  him  as  reigning  over  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Italy,  in  the  time  of  Saturn.  It  was  to 
Janus  that  Saturn  fied.  and  under  them  was  the  "golden 
age,"  a  period  of  peaoe.  To  Janus,  Romulus  dedicated 
that  odebrated  temple,  which  was  always  open  in  time 
of  war,  and  was  closed  with  much  solemnity,  whenever 
there  was  general  peace  in  the  Roman  Empire;  a  thing 
which  happened  but  three  times  during  700  years.  From 
this  ddty  the  month  of  Januury  was  named,  and  the  first 
day  of  the  month  was  atkOnd  to  him. 

Ja'sou    He  was  a  shoot  of  the  heroic  stem  of  .£olus. 


but  not  the  son  of  a  god ;  and  Juno,  while  she  persecuted 
"^  l^of  Jupiter  jbook  him  under  her  especial  protec- 
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uuu.  His  father.  JEaon.  who  reigned  at  lolcus.  was  de- 
poved  of  the  kingdom  by  his  luuf-brother  Pwias,  who 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  infant  Jason.  He  was 
saved  by  his  friends,  and  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Centaur  Chiron.  When  he  had  grown  up  he  came  to 
lokus.  aiul  demanded  the  kingdom,  which  Pelias  prom- 
ised to  surrradM*  to  him,  provided  he  broiu^t  the  golden 
Beeecj  which  was  in  the  possession  of  King  ^etes  in 
Coldus,  and  was  guarded  by  an  ever-watcuul  dragon. 
The  greatest  feat  recorded  of  him  is  his  voyage  in  the 
Argo  to  Colchis  to  obtain  the  ^Iden  fleece,  which,  uded 
by  Juno,  he  succeeded  in  doing.  He  married  Medea, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Colchis,  who  was  a  magician, 
and  on  Jason  having  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her,  she 
gave  him  charms  to  protect  him  from  danger. 

Jtmu  A  sort  of  fairies  in  Arabian  mythology,  the  off- 
spring of  fire.  They  are  governed  by  a  race  of  kings 
named  Snl^yman,  one  of  whom  "built  the  pyramids." 
Their  chief  abode  is  the  mountain  K4f ,  and  uiey  appear 
to  men  under  the  forms  of  serpents,  dofp^  cats,  monsters, 
or  even  haasHi  beings,  and  become  invisible  at  pleasure. 
The  evil  jian  are  ugly,  but  the  good  are  beautiful.  Ac- 
cording to  fable,  thev  were  created  from  fire  two  thou- 
sand years  before  Adam  was  made  of  earth. 

Jord.  Daughter  of  Night  and  mother  of  Thor.  In 
Scandinavian  msrthology  the  name  given  to  primitive 
csrth. 

Jove*  Known  in  classical  mythology  as  the  god  of 
thunder.  The  name  Jove  is  but  another  appeluition, 
rarely  given  to  ZetM  or  Jupiter. 

JwieiiiAOt  or  Jagsemaut*  A  Hindu  god.  The 
temple  of  this  god  is  in  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Orissa. 

JvDo*  The  wife  and  sister  of  Jupiter^  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  as  wife  of  Jupiter  mistress  of  gods 
and  men.  Her  birthplace  was  assigned  by  the  Greeks 
to  Argos,  or  tlM  Island  Samos.  and  to  other  spots  in 
Grseoe,  sJthoiigh  her  story  and  her  worship  were  rather 
of  Phenieian  origin.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  her  char- 
acter were  love  of  power  and  j^ousv.  The  worship  of 
Juno  wae  far  spread,  and  the  nmnSer  of  her  temples 
and  festivals  was  very  great.  The  same  goddess  was 
worshiped   among  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Hera. 

Jo'Vltcr*  The  highest  and  most  powerful  among  the 
fods.  By  this  sod  was  originally  represented  nature 
m  gMMral;  ana  finally  the  supreme  existence.  The 
wonhip  of  Jupiter  was  umversal,  and  nmnerous  tem- 
ples were  erected  to  his  honor.    The  largest  and  the 


most  celebrated  in  Greece  was  that  in  Olympia,  remark- 
able for  its  own  magnificence,  and  for  its  statue  of  Jupiter 
wrought  by  Phidias,  and  for  the  Olympic  games  held  in 
its  vicinity.  His  oracle  in  the  grove  oi  oaks  at  Dodona 
was  renowned',  and  considered  the  most  ancient  in  Greece. 
In  Rome  the  capitol  was  specially  dedicated  to  him,  and 
he  had  in  that  city  many  temples.  Among  the  Greeks 
he  was  known  as  JZeus. 

Kama.  The  Hindu  god  of  love.  His  wife  is  Rati 
(voluptuousness),  and  he  is  represented  as  riding  on  a 
sparrow,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bow  of  flowers  and  five 
arrows,  each  tipped  vrith  the  bloom  of  a  flower  supposed 
to  conquer  one  of  the  senses.  His  power  is  so  much 
exalted  that  even  the  god  Brahma  is  said  to  succumb 
to  it. 

Ka'ml.  The  gods  of  ancient  Japan.  The  name,  in 
modem  times,  designates  smy  spiritual  saint  and  may 
also  be  applied  to  a  prince. 

Kaswa.  The  camel  admitted  into  Moslem  paradise, 
the  favorite  camel  oi  Mahomet  which  fell  on  its  knees 
in  adoration  when  "the  prophet"  delivered  the  last 
clause  of  the  Koran  to  the  assembled  multitude  at  Mecca. 

Kelpie.  In  mythology  of  Scotland,  a  spirit  of  the 
water  seen  in  the  form  of  a  horse.  Each  lake  has  its 
Kelpie. 

Kobold.  A  house-spirit  in  German  superstition.  In 
northern  lands  the  name  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
elf  or  dwarf  representing  sm  under-ground  spirit.  Prob- 
ably the  same  as  the  Scotch  brownie. 

KoppelbevK.  The  hill  which  miraculously  opened 
to  receive  the  children  who  followed  the  Pied  Piper. 
This  belongs  to  mythology,  as  people  in  the  Middle 
.4ge8  considered  Odin  as  the  leader  of  disembodied 
spirits,  and  from  this  came  the  Pied  Piper.  The  rats 
were  the  restless  souls  of  the  dead,  which  the  Pied  Piper 
released  by  drowning. 

Krlsh'na.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  eighth  incar- 
nation of  Vishnu.  According  to  some  auUiorities  he  is 
considered  distinct  from  all  the  Avatars,  as  these  had 
only  a  portion  of  the  divinity,  and  Krishna  was  Vishnu 
hiniself  in  form  dF  *'the  Black  One." 

Kro'nos.  Kronos  (Time)  was  the  s^ungest  of  the 
Titans,  and  as  the  heavens  measure  out  time  to  us.  and 
earth  is  considered  its  beginning,  he  is  said  to  be  bom 
d  Uranos  and  Ge.  He  was  generally  worshiped  under 
the  name  of  Saturn. 

Kuve'ra.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  god  of  riches, 
represented  as  frightfully  deformed,  and  as  riding  in  a 
car  drawn  by  hobgoblins. 

Lach'e-sis.  (>ne  of  the  three  fates;  the  one  that 
spun  the  thr«ad  of  life. 

Ladon.  The  dragon  who  guarded  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperidee.  and  was  slain  by  Hercules.  Ladon  is  also  the 
name  of  the  father  of  Daphne  and  Metope. 

LsB'dlng.  In  Norse  mythology  the  strong  chain  with 
which  the  wolf,  Fenris,  was  bound.  He  MMily  broke  the 
chain  and  from  this  legend  has  grown  the  saying,  "to 
get  loose  out  of  Laeding."  A  stronger  chain  was  known 
as  Droma. 

Lssr'tes.  Mythical  Kin^  of  Ithaca  and  father  of 
Ulysses.  Liertes  took  part  m  the  C^lydonian  hunt,  and 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  still  alive 
when  Ulysses  returned  to  Ithaca,  after  the  fall  of  Troy. 
During  the  absence  of  Ulysses  he  had  withdrawn  to  the 
country  in  grief  and  bowed  with  age,  and  Penelope,  the 
wife  of  Ulysses,  is  represented  as  weaving  the  shroud  of 
her  father-in-law,  the  work  with  which  she  put  aside  her 
many  suitors. 

La'Ius.  King  of  Thebes,  son  of  Labdacus,  husband 
of  Jocasta,  and  father  of  Oedipus,  by  whom  he  was 
slain.' 

La'mla.  A  monstrous  specter,  which  was  believed 
to  devour  human  beinm. 

Laoc'oon.  Son  <rf  Priam  and  priest  oi  Apollo.  He 
opposed  the  reception  of  the  Wooden  Horse  into  Troy, 
thinking  it  some  artifice  of  the  deceitful  Greeks.  He  and 
his  two  sons  were  killed  by  two  monstrous  serpents  which 
came  from  the  sea.  The  people  believed  that  they  were 
struck  by  the  gods  because  of  their  interference.  The 
death  of  Laocoon  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  celebrated  works  of  ancient  sculpture  stul 
in  existence;  it  was  discovered  in  1506  at  Rome,  smd  is 
now  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  It  is  a  sinaje  block  of 
marble,  and  was  the  work  of  Agesander  of  Rhodes  .and 
two  oUier  sculptors. 

Laodam'a.  The  wife  of  Protesilaus,  who  was  slain 
before  Troy.  She  begged  to  be  allowed  to  converse  with 
her  dead  husband  for  only  three  hours,  and  her  request 
was  granted.  Hermes  (Mercury)  led  Protesilaus  back 
to  the  upper  world;  and  when  Protesilaus  died  a  second 
time,  Laodama  died  with  him. 

Laom'edon.  The  king  who  built  the  walls  of  Troy 
sssisted  by  Neptune  and  Apollo,  who  had  displeased 
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Jupiter  and  were  sent  to  work  for  wiuies.  Neptune  built 
the  walla  of  Troy,  while  Apollo  tended  the  kinc's  flocks 
on  Mount  Ida.  When  the  two  cods  had  done  their  work, 
Lacunedon  refused  the  reward  he  had  promised  and  ex- 
pelled them  from  his  dcnninions.  Neptune  sent  a  sea- 
monster  to  ravage  the  ootmtry;  and  a  maiden,  ehosen 
by  lot,  was  from  time  to  time  saicrifioed  to  propitiate  it. 

Lairlthn*  A  msrthical  people  of  Thessaly,  noted 
for  their  defeat  of  the  Centaurs. 

La'res.  Inferior  gods  at  Rome,  and  known  as  do- 
mestic Lares  and  public  Lares.  There  was  in  every 
house  their  proper  sanctuary  (lararium)  and  altar. 
They  seem  to  have  been  viewed  as  the  spirits  of  the  de- 
parted ancestors,  the  fathers  and  forefathers  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  sought  the  welfare  of  their  descendants.  The 
Lares  and  the  Penates  are  often  confounded,  but  were 
not  the  same.  "The  Penates  were  originally  gods,  the 
powers  of  nature  personified.  The  Lares  were  originally 
themselves  human  beings,  who.  becoming  pure  spirits 
after  deaUi;  loved  still  to  hover  round  the  dwelling  they 
once  inhabited;  to  watch  over  its  safetv.  and  to  guard 
it  as  the  faithful  dog  guards  its  master. 

Latrnus.  A  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Faunus  and 
the  nymph  Marica.  brother  of  Lavinius.  husband  of 
Amata.  and  father  of  Lavinia.  whom  he  gave  in  marriage 
to  iEneas.  Italy  was  so  called  from  Lavinia,  daughter 
of  Lati'nus  and  wife  of  ^neas.  iEneas  buut  a  town 
which  he  called  Lavin'ium,  capital  of  La'tium.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account.  Latinus,  after  his  death,  became 
Jupiter  Latiaris.  just  as  Romulus  became  Quirinus. 

Lafmus.  A  mountain  in  Cairia.  It  was  the  mvtho- 
loyi(^  scene  of  the  story  of  Selene  (Luna)  and  Endy- 
mion. 

Lato'na.  Daughter  of  Coeus.  a  Titan,  and  PhoBbe,  and 
bv  Jupiter,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  The  love 
Of  the  Icing  of  the  gods  procured  for  her  the  hatred  of  Juno. 

Lavinia.  The  daughter  of  Latinus  and  Amata.  be- 
trothed to  Tumus,  but  married  to  .£neas.  iEneas 
founded  the  town  of  Lavinium,  called  aiter  Lavinia,  the 
daughter  of  Latinus. 

Le'da.  The  mother  of  Helen.  Jupiter  visited  her 
in  the  form  of  a  swan,  and  "  Leda  ana  the  Swan "  has 
been  a  favorite  subject  with  artists.  Correggio  and 
Michael  Angelo  have  both  left  paintings  of  the  same 
subject. 

Lepra'caun*  The  fairy  shoemaker  of  Ireland,  so 
called  because  he  is  always  seen  working  at  a  sinfde  shoe. 

Les'tiigons*  A  mythical  race  of  giants  who  lived  in 
Sicily.  Ulysses  sent  two  of  his  men  to  request  that  he 
and  nis  crew  might  land,  but  the  king  ate  one  and  the 
other  fled.  The  Lestrigona  assembled  on  the  coast  and 
threw  stones  against  Ulysses  and  his  crew.  Ulysses  fled 
with  much  loss. 

Leth>.  The  river  that  separates  Hades  from  the 
Elysian  fields.  The  Greeks  befieved  in  a  m^tml  power 
of  the  waters  of  this  river,  which  the  souls  of  sll  the  dead 
are  obliged  to  taste,  that  they  may  forget  everything 
said  ana  done  in  the  earth. 

U'ber.  A  name  frequently  ^ven  by  the  Roman 
poets  to  the  Greek  Bacchus  or  Dionysus.  But  the  god 
Liber  and  the  goddess  Libera  were  ancient  Italian  di- 
vinities, presiding  over  the  cultivation  of  the  vina  and 
the  fertihty  oi  the  fields.  Hence  they  were  wo^iped 
in  early  times  in  conjunction  with  Geres.  The  vine  and 
ivy  and  the  panther  were  especially  sacred  to  him. 
Goats  were  usually  offered  in  sacrifice  to  him,  because 
they  are  particularly  injurious  to  the  vine. 

LI'bertas.  The  goddess  of  liberty,  to  whom  several 
temples  were  erected  at  Rome.  Libertas  is  represented 
in  works  of  art  as  a  matron,  with  the  pileus,  Uie  symbol 
of  liberty,  or  a  wreath  of  laurel.  Sometimes  ihe  appears 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  hand. 

Llb^ssa.     Queen  <^  lays  and  fairies. 

Llbltl'na.  An  ancient  goddess  df  Rome,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  burial  of  the  dead.  At  her  temple  at 
Rome  everything  necessary  for  funerals  was  kept,  and 

esrsons  might  there  either  buy  or  hire  such  things, 
ence  a  person  undertakin|(  the  burial  of  a  person  (an 
undertaker)  was  called  "  libitinarius,"  and  his  business 
"libitina." 

Udsklal'fa*  The  throne  of  Alfader,  whence  he  can 
view  the  whole  universe. 

LIf.  In  Norse  mytholo^nr  the  name  (riven  to  man 
who.  is  to  occupy  the  punfied  earth  when  goodness 
resumes  its  sway. 

Lirinau.  In  American  Indian  folk-lore  Lilinau  was 
wooed  by  a  phantom.  She  followed  his  green  waving 
plume  through  the  forest,  and  was  never  seen  again. 

Ll'lith*  In  Hebrew  mythology  a  female  specter  who 
lies  in  wait  for  children  in  order  to  destroy  tnem.  The 
older  traditions  tell  of  Lilith  as  a  former  wife  of  Adam 
and  the  mother  of  demons.  Amulets  were  worn  as  pro- 
tection from  her  powers. 
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laenaiaus.    a    motmuun    in    Arcaoia,    exte&aing 

a  Megalopolis  to  Tegakj  celebrated  as  the  favorite 

nt  of  the  gtKl  Pan.    The  Roman  poets  frequently 

the  adjectives   **Maenalius"   and   "Maenahs**    as 


Lob'alrclii.    In  Irish  mythical  tales  a  fairy 

maker  resembling  an  old  man.  who  resorts  to  out-of-tbe- 
way  places,  where  he  is  discovered  by  the  noiae  of  his 
hammer.  He  is  rich,  and  while  anyone  keeps  his  eye 
fixed  upon  him  cannot  escape,  bat  the  noomeat  the  eye 
is  withdrawn  he  vanishes. 

Lo'f en*    The  Scandinavian  god  who  guards  friendship. 

Lof^iia*  The  Scandinavian  goddess  who  reconciWa 
lovers. 

Lold*    The  great  god  of  fire  in  Norse  mytholocy. 

Lo're*lel'.  In  German  legend  a  mren  who  hannt^  a 
rock  of  the  same  name  on  the  risht  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
She  ccnnbed  her  hair  with  a  golaen  ocnnb,  and  sang  a 
wild  song  which  enticed  fishermen  and  sailors  to  destrue- 
tion  on  the  rocks  and  rapids  at  the  foot  of  the  preeipioe. 
In  Northern  mythology  Lorelei  is  represented  as  im- 
mortal, a  daughter  ofthe  Rhine,  and  dwellinc  in  the 
riverbed. 

Lo'tll*  A  nymph,  who.  to  escape  the  cmbraees  of 
Priapus,  was  metamorphosed  into  a  tree,  osdled  after 
her  Lotus. 

Lublns*  A  species  of  goblins  in  Normandy  that  take 
the  form  of  wolves,  and  frequent  churchyaras.  They 
are  very  timorous,  and  take  flight  at  the  slicfatest  noise. 

Lu'clfer.    As  the  brin^er  oTlight,  is  the  name  of  the 
ilanet  Venus,  when  seen  in  the  morning  before  sunrise, 
lie  same  planet  was  called  "  Hesperus,"  when  it  appeared 
in  the  heavens  after  sunset. 

La'na.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hsrperion  smd  Theia. 
and  was  distinct  in  name,  descent,  and  stor3r.  f  ram  Diana, 
who  was  taken  as  goddess  of  the  moon.  To  Luna  was 
ascribed  great  influence  in  relation  to  the  birth  of  men. 
Luna  seems  to  have  been  espedally  worshiped  by  the 
Atlantides. 

Lycome'des*  A  king  in  the  Island  of  Scsrros.  to 
whose  court  Achilles  was  sent,  disguised  as  a  maiden, 
by  his  mother,  Thetis,  who  was  anxious  to  prevent  his 

E>ing  to  the  Trojan  War.    Some  traditions    say  that 
yoomedes   treacherously   killed   Thesus   by    throwing 
hun  from  a  rock. 

Maenalaus.  A  motmtain  in  Arcadia,  extending 
from  Megalopolis  to  '"  -•       - 

hatmt     '    *  *  *" 

use  th. . 

equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

Mse'ra.  The  dog  of  Icarios.  Icarios  haying  made 
wine,  gave  it  to  some  shepherds,  who,  thinlriwg  them- 
selves pcusoned,  killed  him;  recovering  themselves,  they 
buried  him.  His  daughter,  Erigone,  being  shown  the 
spot  by  his  faithful  dog  Biera,  hung  herself  through 
grief. 

Mam'moii*  In  demonology.  placed  at  the  head  of 
nine  ranks  of  demons.  Also  a  Syriao  word  used  in  the 
Scriptures  to  signifv  eiUier  riches  or  the  god  of  riches. 
By  poetic  license,  Milton  makes  Mammon  one  of  the 
fallen  angels. 

Ma'nes*  In  Roman  mythology  these  ace  found 
among  the  demons  of  the  Genii.  Aluiough  often  spoken 
of  as  the  spirits  or  souls  of  the  departed,  they  seem  more 
commonly  to  have  been  considered  as  guaidiaos  of  the 
deceased,  whose  office  was  to  watch  over  their  graves. 
and  hinder  any  disturbance  of  their  tranquiUity. 

Ma'nl.  Name  given  in  ancient  Norse  myUiolocy  to 
the  moon.  Later  known  as  the  son  of  Mundiliori; 
taken  to  heaven  by  the  gods  to  drive  the  moon-ear. 
He  is  followed  by  a  wolf,  which,  when  time  shall  be  no 
more,  will  devour  both  Mani  and  his  sister  SoL 

Man'ltoa*    The  great  spirit  of  American  Indians. 

Mars*  The  god  of  war  and  battles  was  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  and  educated  in  Thrace.  He  was 
viewed  as  presiding  over  rude  and  fierce  war,  the  orimn 
of  which  was  ascribed  to  him,  while  Minerva  had  dw 
credit  of  inventing  tactics  and  the  proptf  military  art. 
The  Romans  regarded  him  as  the  father  of  Romulus. 
and  the  fotmder  and  protector  of  their  nation. 

Mar'syas.  The  Phnrsian  flute-player  who  challenged 
Apollo  to  a  contest  of  skul,  and.  being  beaten  by  the  god. 
was  flayed  alive  for  his  presumption.  From  hts  blood 
arose  the  river  so  called.  The  flute  on  whi^  Msusyas 
plasred  was  one  Athe'na  had  thrown  away.  and.  being 
nlled  with  the  breath  of  the  goddess.  discoorMa  most 
excellent  music. 

Max'lmos.  One  of  the  appellations  of  Jupiter,  being 
the  greatest  of  the  gods, 

Mede'a.  A  daughter  of  .£etes.  skilled  in  charms  and 
witchcraft.  She  hadscarcely  bdield  Jason,  when,  through 
the  influence  and  disposal  of  the  gods,  a  tender  affectaoo 
for  the  hero  was  raised  in  her  bosom,  which  soon  kindled 
to  a  flame  of  the  most  violent  passion.  Jason  went  to 
the  temple  of  Hecate  to  supplicate  the  mighty  goddess, 
where  he  wss  met  by  Medea.  She  disclosed  her  love 
to  him.  at  the  same  time  promising  her  assistance  in 
the  dangers  which  threatened  him.  and  her  powerful 
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help  io  accompliahins  his  glorious  uodertaking,  provided 
he  would  swear  fidelity  to  her.  Jsson  compOed.  and 
Uedea,  reciprocating  the  oaUi.  rendered  the  hero  invin- 
cible by  means  of  her  magical  incantations. 

Medii'siu  One  of  the  three  Qoroons  whose  hair  was 
entwined  with  hissing  serpents,  and  their  bodies  were 
covered  with  impenetrable  scales:  they  bad  winn,  and 
t»aaen  daws,  and  cuuMrmous  teeth,  ana  whoever  looked 
imon  them  was  turned  to  stone.  Medusa,  who  alone  of 
the  sistars  was  mortal,  was,  according  to  some  legends, 
at  first  a  beautiful  maiden,  but  her  nair  was  changed 
into  serpents  by  AUiena  (Minerva),  in  consequence  of 
her  having  become  by  Poseidon  (Neptune)  the  mother 
of  Chrysaor  and  Pegasus,  in  one  of  Athena's  temples. 
8he  was  killed  bv  Perseus,  and  her  head  was  fixed  on 
the  shield  of  Minerva.  From  her  blood  sprang  the 
eed  horse,  Pegasus. 

-^egte'ra.  One  of  the  Furies;  sometimes  said  to 
persooKfy  a  guilty  coiMcienoe.  The  names  of  the  Furies 
were:  lisipnone,  whose  particular  work  was  to  originate 
fatal  epidemics  and  contagion;  Alecto,  to  whom  was 
sicribed  the  devastations  and  cruelties  of  war;  and 
Megsra,  the  author  of  insanity  and  murden.  Temples 
were  consecrated  to  them  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans,  and  among  the  latter  a  festival  also. 

Me'gtn-ciord*  A  magic  belt  worn  bv  the  g^  Thor. 
He  once  proposed  to  show  his  strength  bv  lifting  great 
weights,  but  when  challenged  to  pick  up  the  giant's  cat, 
he  tiwged  and  strained,  onlv  to  succeed  in  raising  one 
p«w  tram  the  floor,  altnougn  be  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  enhance  his  stren^  as  much  as  possible  by 
tightening  his  belt  Megin-gidrd. 

Melem^r.  Son  of  the  Calydonian  King  Oeneus; 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  Be  distin- 
guished himself  as  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  by  his 
skill  in  throwing  Uie  javelin. 

Mel'ia.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus  and  mother 
of  Phorooeus.  one  ot  the  fabulous  kings  of  Argos. 

Meflan  Nymphs.  The  nvmphs  sent  to  bear  the 
infant  Jupiter  to  the  cave  on  Mount  Ida. 

Mellcer'tea*  A  son  <^  the  Theban  King  Athamas 
by  Ino.     He  was  metamorphosed  into  a  sea-god. 

Melissa.  A  nymph,  said  to  have  discovered  the  use 
of  honev.  and  from  whom  bees  were  believed  to  have 
reoeivea  their  name.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  name  really  came  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
honey,  and  was  hence  given  to  nymphs. 

Mello'na.  One  of  the  rural  divinities,  the  goddess  of 
bees. 

Me]*poin'e-ne.  One  of  the  Muses.  Melpomene, 
the  Muse  of  tragedy,  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
melancholv  subjects  of  all  kinds. 

Melusl  na«  The  most  noted  among  French  fairies. 
3ie  was  condemned  to  become  every  Saturday  a  serpent 
from  the  waist  downward,  as  a  punishment  for  having, 
by  meaia  of  a  charm,  indosea  her  father  in  a  high 


mountain,  in  order  to  avenge  an  injury  her  mother  had 
received  from  him.  She  married  Raymond,  Ck>unt  of 
PoitierB,  and.  having  been  seen  by  him  during  her  loath- 
some transformation  —  in  violation  <^  his  solemn  prom- 
ise never  to  vint  her  on  a  Saturday  —  was  immured  in 
a  subterrstnean  dungeon  of  the  castle  of  Lusignan. 

Mem'noiu  A  son  of  Tithonus  and  Aurora,  and  King 
cf  Ethiopia.  After  the  fall  of  Hector,  he  went  to  t^ 
ssttstanoe  of  his  \mcle.  Priam,  with  ten  thousand  men, 
sod  displayed  great  coura^  in  the  defense  of  Troy,  but 
was  at  length  slain  by  Ajax,  or  by  Achilles,  in  single 
combat,  whereupon  he  was  changed  into  a  bird. 

Men'des.  An  E^ptian  god  like  Pan.  He  was  wor- 
shiped in  the  form  oT a  goat. 

Mencla'us.  A  son  of  Plisthenes  or  Atreus,  and 
younger  brother  of  Agamemnon,  was  King  of  Lsceds- 
mon.  and  married  to  the  beautiful  Helen,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Hermione.  His  early  life,  the 
rspe  of  his  wife  by  Paris,  and  the  expedition  of  the 
Greeks  to  Asia  to  punish  the  Trojans,  are  related  under 
Agamemnon.  In  the  Trojan  War  Menelaus  killed  many 
Trojans,  and  would  have  slain  Paris  also  in  single  com- 
bat had  not  the  latter  been  carried  off  by  Aphrodite 
(Venus)  in  a  doud. 

Meooe'ceus*  (I)  A  Theban.  grandson  of  Pentheus, 
snd  father  of  Hipponome.  Jocasta,  and  Creon.  (2) 
(ftandson  of  the  former,  and  son  of  Creon,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  because  Tiresias  had  declared  that  his  death 
would  bring  victory  to  his  country,  when  the  seven 
Amye  heroes  marched  against  Thebes. 

iknce'tliis*  Brother  of  Atlas  and  son  of  one  of  the 
Titans.  On  account  of  his  pride  and  strength  he  was 
killed  by  Jupiter's  li^tninss. 

Menlor*  A  friend  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  whose  form 
Minerva  sssumed.  to  give  instructions  to  Ulysses*  son 
Tdemachus,  whom  she  accompanied  to  Pylos  and 
Laeedemon. 


I  Meph'ls«toph'e*l«i*  One  of  the  seven  chief  devils 
in  the  old  demonology,  the  second  of  the  fallen  arch- 
angels, and  the  most  powerful  of  the  infernal  legions 
after  Satan.  He  fin^res  in  the  old  lei^nd  of  Dr.  Faustus 
as  the  familiar  spirit  of  that  msgician.  To  modern 
readers  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  cold,  scoffing,  relent- 
less fiend  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  the  attendant  demon 
(Mephistophilts)  in  Marlowe's  "Faustus." 

Mercury*  Has  been  identified  wiUi  the  Greek  Her- 
mes. The  Romans  of  later  times  transferred  all  the 
attributes  and  m^ths  of  Hermes  to  Uieir  own  god.  [Her- 
mes.] The  Fetiales,  however,  never  recognised  the 
identity;  and,  instead  of  the  "caducous,"  they  used  a 
sacred  branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  The  resem- 
blance between  Merourius  and  Hermes  is  Indeed  very 
slii^t.  The  worship  of  Mercury  was  very  common 
among  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  and  many 
temples  were  consecrated  to  him.  At  Rome  there  was 
a  particular  festival  hdd  for  the  expiation  of  merchants, 
in  honcM*  of  Meroury. 

Merl'ones.  A  Cretan  hero,  son  of  Molus,  was  one 
of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  War,  and  usually 
fou^t  along  with  his  friend  Idomeneus. 

Bter-malds*  Wave  maidens  of  Northern  msrthology 
and  classed  with  nymphs  in  Grecian  and  Roman.  They 
were  generally  represented  ss  young  and  beautiful  vir- 
pns,  partiallv  covered  with  a  veil  or  thin  cloth,  bearing 
in  their  hands  vases  of  water,  or  shells,  leaves,  or  grass, 
or  having  something  as  a  symbol  of  their  appropriate 
offices.    They  were  attendants  of  the  gods. 

Me'iu  In  Hindu  mythology,  a  sacred  mountain, 
80,(X)0  leagues  high,  situated  in  the  center  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  abode  oflndra,  and  abounds  with  every  charm 
that  can  be  imagined. 

Ml'das*  In  mythology,  known  as  King  of  Phrygia. 
who  restored  to  Bacchus  nis  nurse  and  preceptor  Silenus, 
and  received  as  a  compensation  the  tatal  attribute  of 
turning  into  gold  everything  he  touched.  But  this 
proved  to  be  very  inconvenient,  as  it  prevented  him 
trom  eating  and  drinking,  and  he  prayed  that  the  gift 
might  be  revoked.  At  the  command  oi  the  god,  he 
washed  in  the  Pactolus,  Uie  sands  of  which  became,  in 
conse<iuenoe,  mixed  with  gold.  Another  tradition  is, 
that  in  a  musical  contest  between  Pan  and  Apollo,  he 
^ve  judgment  in  favor  of  the  satyr:  whereupon  Apollo 
in  contempt  gave  the  king  a  pair  of  ass's  ears.  Midas, 
hid  them  under  his  Phrygian  cap:  but  his  servant, 
who  used  to  cut  his  hair,  discovered  them,  and  was  so 
pleased  with  the  ")oke,'  which  he  durst  not  mention, 
that  he  d\i^  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and  relieved  his  mind  by 
whispering  m  it,  "Midas  has  ass's  ears." 

Mld'gard.  In  Scandinavian  mjrthology  the  name 
given  to  the  earth.  ()ut  of  the  giant's  flesh  they  fssh- 
loned  Midgard  (middle  garden),  as  the  earth  was  called, 
which  was  placed  in  the  exact  center  of  the  vast  space, 
and  hedged  all  round  with  Ymir's  eyebrows  which  formed 
its  bulwarks  or  ramparts.  The  soUd  portion  of  Midsard 
was  surrounded  by  the  cpant's  blood  or  sweat,  which 
now  formed  the  ocean,  while  his  bones  made  the  hills, 
his  flat  teeth  the  cliffs,  and  his  curly  hair  the  trees  and 
all  vegetation. 

MlMTArd  Sormen  (earth's  monster).  The  great  ser- 
pent wist  lay  in  the  abyss  at  the  root  of  the  cdestial 
ash.    Child  of  Loki. 

Ml'mlr.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  god  of 
wisdom.  Also  «xl  of  the  ooean,  which  is  called  "Mir- 
mir's  wdl,"  in  which  wit  and  wisdom  lay  hidden,  and  of 
which  he  drank  every  morning  from  the  horn  Gjallar. 
Odin  once  drank  from  this  fotmtain,  and  by  doing  so 
became  the  wisest  of  gpds  and  men;  but  he  purehased 
the  privilege  and  distinction  at  the  cost  of  one  eye, 
which  Mimir  exacted  from  him. 

Mlner'va*    Under  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the 
Romans  and  of  Athena  among  the  Greeks,  ancient  fic- 
tion personified  and  deified  the  idea  of  high  intelligence 
and  wisdom.     She  was  a  daughter  of  Jupiter,  sprung 
from  his  head.    The  Greeks  ascribed  to  this  goddess  the 
invention  of  many  arts  and  sdences,  which  had  a  great 
influence  on  their  dvilisation.     She  wss  regarded  as 
inventress  of  the  flute,  oi  embroidery  and  spinning,  the 
use  of  the  olive,  and  various  instruments  of  war;    in 
I  short,  of  most  works  indicating  superior  intelligence  or 
I  skill.     Arachne's  contest  with  ner  in  working  with  the 
needle,  and  consequent  despair  and  transformation  are 
beautifully  described  by  Ovid.     The  city  of  Athens  was 
I  consecrated  to  Minerva,  and  boasted  of  receiving  its 

name  from  her. 
I  Minos*  Son  of  Lycastus,  and  grandson  of  the  former, 
I  was  likewise  a  king  and  law^ver  of  Crete.  In  order  to 
avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  son  Androgeos  at  Athens. 
I  he  made  war  against  the  Athenians,  and  compelled 
them  to  send  to  Crete  every  year,  as  a  tribute,  seven 
I  youths  and  seven  maidens,  to  be  devoured  in  the  laby- 
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rioth  by  the  MinotAunu.  From  Minoa  we  have  Mioois. 
A  dauchter  or  a  female  deecendant  of  Minoe.  as  Ariadne, 
and  tne  adjectives  Minoius  and  Minous,  used  by  the 
poeta  as  equivalent  to  Cretan. 

Mlno'taur*  A  celebrated  moncter  with  the  head  of 
a  bull  and  the  body  of  a  man.  The  labsrrinth  in  which 
it  was  kept  was  constructed  by  Daedalus.  This  monster 
was  slain  by  Theseus,  with  the  assistance  of  Ariadne, 
the  dauchter  of  Minoe.  (Theseus.l  Daedalus  havinc 
fled  from  Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Minos,  Minoe  fol- 
lowed him  to  Sicily,  and  was  there  slain  by  Cocalus  and 
his  daughters. 

Mlth'rat*  In  Persian  mjrthology,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal gods  of  the  ancient  Persians,  a  personification  of 
the  sun.  He  was  regarded  as  a  mediator  between  the 
two  opposite  deities,  Ormuxd  and  Ahriman,  or  tht  prin- 
ciple of  good  and  the  principle  of  evil. 

MJolnlr*  From  mythologv  of  northern  I4nds.  The 
name  of  Thor's  celebrated  nammer  —  a  type  of  the 
thunderbolt  —  which,  however  far  it  might  be  cast,  was 
never  lost,  as  it  always  returned  to  his  hand:  and  which, 
whenever  he  wished,  becanw  so  small  that  he  could  put 
it  in  his  pocket. 

Blneiiiot'yiie*  Mother  of  the  Muses  and  goddess  of 
memory.  Jupiter  courted  the  goddess  in  the  guise  of  a 
shepherd. 

Mnet'theut.  A  Trojan,  and  a  companion  of  JEnena 
in  his  voyage  to  Italy;  the  reputed  progenitor  of  the 
familv  of  the  Memmii  in  Rome.  At  the  nmeral  cames. 
by  which  i£neas  celebrated  the  death  of  his  father, 
Anchises,  Mnestheus  took  part  in  a  naval  contest,  and. 
though  not  the  victor,  obtained  a  prise  for  skill  and 
energy. 

Moakklbat*  A  class  of  angels,  according  to  the 
Mohammedan  mythology.  Two  angels  of  this  class  at- 
tend every  child  of  Adam  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
At  sunset  they  fly  up  with  the  record  of  the  deeds  done 
since  sunrise.  Every  good  deed  is  entered  ten  times  b^ 
the  recording  angel  on  the  credit  or  right  side  of  his 
ledger,  but  when  an  evil  deed  is  reported  the  angel 
waits  seven  hours,  '*  if  haply  in  that  tune  the  evil-doer 
may  repent." 

Mor  rae*  The  Greek  name  for  Parcae  or  the  Fates. 
These  grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  represented  by 
the  earliest  artists  with  staffs  or  scepters,  the  ssrmbol  of 
dominion. 

Morpheus*  The  son  of  Sleep  and  the  god  of  dreams. 
The  name  signifies  the  fashioner  or  molder,  because 
he  shaped  or  formed  the  dreams  which  appeared  to  the 
sleeper. 

Mowts.  The  bridegroom,  of  Snow,  who  (according 
to  American  Indian  tradition)  wooed  and  won  a  beautiful 
bride;  but  when  morning  dawned.  Mowis  left  the  wigwam, 
and  melted  into  the  sunshine.  The  bride  hunted  for  him 
night  and  day  in  the  forests,  but  never  saw  him  more. 

Muses*    Nine  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne, 

Sideeses  of  poetry,  history,  and  other  arts  and  sciences. 
Uiope  was  the  muse  of  eloquence  and  heroic  poetry 
(to  her  the  ancients  gave  precedence);  Clio,  of  history; 
Erato,  of  amorous  poetrv;  Euterpe,  of  music;  Mel- 
pomene, of  tragedy;  Polyhymnia,  of  eloquence  and  imi- 
tation; Terpsichore,  of  dancing;  Thalia,  of  comic  and 
lyric  poetry;  and  Urania,  of  astronomy.  Their  usual 
residence  was  Mount  Parnassus  in  Helicon. 

Mysterious  Three*  The,  of  Scandinavian  mythology 
were  "Har"  (the  Mighty),  the  "Like-Mighty,"  and  the 
"Third  Person,"  who  sat  on  three  thrones  above  the 
rainbow.  Then  came  the  "iEsir,"  of  which  Odin  was 
chief,  who  lived  in  Asgard  (between  the  rainbow  and 
earth);  next  come  the  "Vanir,"  or  gods  of  the  ocean, 
air,  and  clouds,  of  which  deities  Niord  was  chief. 

Myr'mldons*  The  trusty  followers  of  Achilles.  They 
are  said  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island  of  .£gina, 
and  to  have  emigrated  with  Feleus  into  Thessaly;  but 
nx>dem  critics,  on  the  contrary,  suppose  that  a  colony 
of  them  emigrated  from  Thessaly  into  JSgina.  The 
Myrmidons  disappear  from  history  at  a  later  period. 
The  ancients  derived  their  name  either  from  a  mythical 
ancestor,  Mvrmidon,  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Euryme- 
dusa.  and  father  of  Actor;  or  from  the  ants  in  .£gina. 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  metamorphoeed  into 
men  in  the  time  of  iEacus. 

Na'lds*  The  nymphs  of  fresh  water,  whether  of 
rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  sprina.  Many  of  these  nymphs 
presided  ovw  springi,  which  were  believed  to  inspire 
those  who  drank  of  them.  The  nymphs  themselvee 
were,  therefore,  thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic 
power,  and  to  be  able  to  inspire  men.  Hence  all  per- 
sons m  a  state  of  rapture,  such  as  seers,  poets,  madmen, 
etc..  were  said  to  be  caught  by  the  nymphs. 

Nar'alou  The  hell  ofthe  Hindus.  It  has  twenty- 
eight  divisions,  in  some  of  which  the  victims  are  mangled 


by  ravens  and  owls;   in  others  they  will  be  doomed  to 
swallow  cakes  boiling  hot.  or  walk  over  buminc  a&nda. 

Narcis'sns*  The  beautiful  srouth  Narcissus  was  aoo 
of  the  river-god  Cephissus  and  the  sea-nymph  Liriope. 
Echo,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  died  of  grief.  But 
Nemesis,  to  punish  him,  caused  him  to  see  his  own  image 
reflected  in  a  fountain,  whereupon  he  became  so  enamored 
of  it  that  he  gradually  pined  away„  untU  he  was  meta- 
morphosed into  the  flower  which  bears  his  name.  Ae> 
cording  to  another  tradition  Narcissus  had  a  aistcr  of 
remarkable  beauty,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
She  resembled  him  in  features,  was  similarly  attired, 
and  accompanied  him  in  the  hunt.  She  died  young, 
and  Narcissus,  lamenting  her  death,  frequented  a  n«igb- 
boring  fountain  to  gase  upon  his  own  image  in  its  stream. 
The  strong  resemblance  that  he  bore  to  nis  aistcr  made 
his  own  reflection  appear  to  him.  as  it  were,  the  form  of 
her  whom  he  had  lost.  The  gods  looked  with  pity  upon 
his  grief,  and  changed  him  to  the  flower  that  bears  his 
name. 

Nanslem'a*  A  daughter  of  Alcinous.  King  of  the 
Phnacians,  and  Arete,  who  conducted  Ulysses  to  the 
court  of  her  father. 

Nec'tar*  Wine  conferring  inunortality.  and  drunk 
by  thegodis* 

Nelens*  Son  of  Neptune  and  Tjrro.  and  brother  to 
Pelias.  He  became  king  in  Peloponnesus;  was  the  father 
of  twelve  sons,  all  of  whom  were  killed  by  Heroulea. 

Neme'an  Lion*  A  monstrous  lion,  near  the  forest 
of  Nemiea,  wasted  the  surrounding  country  and  threat- 
ened destruction  to  the  herds.  Hercules  jMx>mised  to 
deliver  the  coimtry  of  the  monster,  and  Thespius  re- 
warded Hercules  by  making  him  his  guest  so  long  as  the 
chase  lasted.  Hercules  slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth 
wore  its  skin  as  his  ordinary  garment,  and  its  mouth  aod 
head  as  his  helmet.  Others  related  that  the  lion's  skin 
of  Hercules  was  taken  from  the  Nemean  lion.  This  great 
adventure  happened  while  he  was  watching  the  oxen 
of  his  father. 

Nem'esis*  A  Qreek  goddess,  who  measured  out  to 
mortab  happiness  and  miserv,  and  visited  with  Irasis 
and  sufferings  all  who  were  blessed  .with  too  many  g^fts 
of  fortime.  This  is  the  character  in  which  she  app< 
in  the  earlier  Qreek  writers;  but  subseouentlv  she  ^ 
regarded,  like  the  Erinyes  or  Furies;  as  the  goddess  who 
punished  crimes. 

Neoptoremns*  The  son  of  Achilles.  Neoptoksnus 
was  reared  in  Scyros,  in  thepalace  of  Lycomedes.  and 
was  brought  from  thence  by  Ulysses,  because  it  had  bem 
prophesied  that  Neoptolonus  and  Philoctetes  were 
necessary  for  the  capture  of  Troy.  At  Troy  Neoptcde- 
mus  showed  himself  worthy  of  his  great  father.  He  was 
one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse.  At 
the  capture  of  the  city  he  killed  Priam,  and  aacrifioed 
Polvxena  to  the  spirit  of  his  father. 

Nep'tune*  The  sea.  In  Ronum  m^hology  the  di- 
vine monarch  of  the  ocean.  The  principal  exploits  and 
merits  ascribed  to  Neptune  are.  the  assistance  to  Jupiter 
against  the  Titans;  the  building  of  the  walls  and  ram- 
parts of  Troy;  the  creation  and  taming  of  the  horse;  the 
raising  of  the  Island  Delos  out  of  the  sea;  and  the  de- 
struction of  Hippolytus  by  a  monster  from  the  deep. 
He  was  feared  also  as  the  author  of  earthquakes  and  d^ 
u^.  which  he  caused  or  checked  at  pleasure  by  his 
trident. 

Ne'relds*  Sea-nsonphs.  generally  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  the  Mediterranean.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  these  minor  deities  of  the  sea  were  the  power  of  divina- 
tion and  ability  to  change  their  forms  at  pleasure.  The 
daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris  were  the  so-called  "Ne- 
reides," or  sea-nvmphs,  fifty  in  number.  They  belonnd 
to  the  train  of  Neptune  and  were  subservient  to  his  wiIL 

Ne'retis*  A  son  of  Pontus  and  Gca,  and  husbskiid  of 
Doris,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  the  fifty  Nereides. 

Nes'tor*  A  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  and  King  of 
Pylos  ifx  Triphylia.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Trojan  War,  acting  as  counselor  of  the  other  Qreciaa 
chiefs,  but  was  equally  distinguished  for  his  valor  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Homer  extols  his  wisdom,  justice,  tvav- 
erv,  and  eloquence.  He  lived  to  so  great  an  age  that  his 
advice  and  authority  were  deemed  equal  to  those  of  the 
immortal  gods. 

Nrbelunc*  A  mythical  king  of  Norway,  whose  sub- 
iects  are  called  Nibeiungers  and  territory  the  Kibelungeo- 
land.  There  were  two  contemporary  kings  in  this  reaim« 
against  whom  Siegfried,  Prince  of  the  Netherlands, 
fought.  He  slew  the  twelve  giants  who  fonned  their 
paladins  wiUi  700  of  their  chiefs,  and  made  their  country 
tributary.  The  word  is  from  nebel"  (darkueH),  and 
means  the  children  of  miat  or  darkness. 

Nlflhelm*  Mist-home  of  old  Noise  msrtholocy.  The 
region  <^  endless  cold  and  everlasting  night,  ruled  < 
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by  Hela.  It  consists  of  nine  worlds,  to  which  are  con- 
Mgped  those  who  die  of  disease  or  old  age.  This  region 
existed  **from  the  beginning"  in  the  North,  and  in  the 
middle  thereof  was  the  wcul  Hvergelmeer,  from  which 
flowed  twelve  rivers. 

Nfntis.  Tlie  son  of  Belus.  the  husband  of  Sexniramis. 
aiKi  the  reputed  builder  of  Nineveh  and  founder  oi  the 
Assyrian  monarchy. 

Nfo-be.  The  daughter  of  Tantalus,  and  the  wife  of 
Amphion.  King  of  Thebes.  Niobe  slighted  the  divinity 
of  Latona.  aira  the  latter  engaged  M>Uk  her  children. 
Apdlo  and  Diana,  to  avenge  her;  they,  by  their  arrows, 
slew  the  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters  of  Niobe,  who 
by  grief  was  changed  into  stone,  nhe  was  transported 
in  a  whirlwind  to  the  top  of  Mount  Sipylus,  where  she 
has  ever  since  remained,  her  tears  flowing  unceasingly. 

NIord.  The  Scandinavian  seMod.  He  was  not  one 
of  the  JBsir.  Niord's  son  was  Fresr  (the  fairy  of  the 
cknids).  and  his  daughter  was  Freyja.  His  home  was 
Noatun.  Niord  was  not  a  sea-god,  like  Neptune,  but 
the  spirit  of  water  and  air.  The  Scandinavian  Neptune 
VBs  i£gir.  whose  wife  was  Skadi.  His  temples  were  near 
the  sea  shore  and  all  aquatic  plants  belonged  to  him. 

Nrsiis.  A  Troian  youth  who  accompanied  ^neas 
to  Italy,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  who  is  celebrated  for 
his  devoted  attachment  to  Euryalus. 

Nix.  Little  creatures  not  uidike  the  Scotch  brownie 
and  German  kobold.  They  wear  a  red  cap,  and  are  ever 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  industrious  and 
thrifty. 

Noko'mis*  Daughter  of  the  moon.  American  Indian 
myths.  Sporting  one  day  with  her  maidens  on  a  swing 
made  of  vine  canes,  a  rival  cut  the  swing,  and  Nokomis 
fell  to  earth,  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  aisiughter  named 
Weno'nah. 

Nomlr  or  Noms*  The  three  fates  of  Scandinavian 
mytholocy.  past,  pFCsent,  and  future.  They  spin  the 
events  ofnuman  lite,  sitting  under  the  ash-tree  Yggdrasil 
dc^rsr^l').  which  they  carefully  tend.  Their  names 
areUrda  (the  past).  Verdandi  (the  present),  and  Skulda 
(the  future).  Besides  these  three  Norns.  every  human 
creature  has  a  personal  Norn  or  fate.  The  home  of  the 
Noms  is  called  in  Scandinavian  mythology  "Doomstead." 

Nox.  Goddess  of  night  was  considered  among  the 
ancients  as  one  of  their  oldest  divinities,  and  was  wor- 
shiped by  tbem  with  great  solemnity.  In  the  teoiple 
of  Diana,  at  Ephesus,  was  a  famous  statue  of  her.  She 
became  the  mother  of  iEther  (air),  and  Dies  (day), 
^le  is  likewise,  according  to  some,  the  mother  of  the 
inexorable  Parcse;  of  the  avenging  Nemesis,  who  pun- 
ishes hidden  crime;  of  the  Furies,  who  torment  the 
wicked;  of  Charon,  the  ferry-man  of  hell;  and  of  the 
twin  brothers.  Sleep  and  Death. 

Njmphfl*  The  nymphs  of  ancient  fiction  were  viewed 
as  holding  a  sort  of  intermediate  place  between  men  and 
^oda.  as  to  the  duration  of  life;  not  being  absolutely 
mmiortal.  yet  living  a  vast  length  of  time.  Oceanus  was 
ooondered  as  their  common  father,  although  the  descent 
of  different  nymphs  is  given  differently.  Their  usual 
residence  was  in  nrottoes  or  water-caves.  Their  particu- 
lar offices  were  different,  and  they  were  distini^uished 
by  various  names  according  to  the  several  objects  of 
their  patronage,  or  the  regions  in  which  they  chiefly 
reodeo.  Thus  there  were  the  "Oreades,"  or  nymphs 
of  the  mountains;  "Naiades."  "Nereides,"  and  "Fo- 
tamides,"  n3rmphs  of  the  fountains,  seas,  and  rivers; 
"Dryades"  and  " Hamadryades,"  nymphs  of  the  woods; 
"Naps»,"  nymphs  of  the  vales. 

Oce'anlds.  Nymphs  of  the  ocean,  said  to  be  three 
thousand  in  number;   daughters  of  Oceanus. 

Oce'anus.  The  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed 
to  surround  the  whole  earth,  is  called  the  son  of  Heaven 
and  Earth,  the  husband  of  Tethys,  and  the  father 
of  ^1  the  river-fsmis  and  water-nymphs.  The  early 
Greeks  regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which  was 
encompasMd  by  a  river  perpetually  flowing  round  it, 
and  this  river  was  Oceanus.  Out  of  and  into  this 
river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed  to  rise 
and  set;  and  on  its  banks  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead. 
Before  Neptune.  Oceanus.  son  of  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  husband  of  Thetis,  was  honored  as  god  of 
the  sea. 

Odhaerlr.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  mead  or 
nectar  made  oi  Kvasir's  blood,  kept  in  three  jars.  The 
second  of  these  jars  is  called  Sohn."  and  the  "Bohn." 
Probably  the  nectar  is  the  "spirit  of  poetry." 

Odtn.  The  king  of  sods  and  men.  ana  the  reputed 
progenitor  of  the  Scandinavian  kings.  He  corresponds 
both  to  the  Jupiter  and  the  Mars  of  classical  mythology. 
As  Kod  of  war,  he  holds  his  court  in  Valhalla,  surrounded 
by  ^1  warriors  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  and  attended 
by  two  wolves,  to  whom  he  gives  his  share  of  food; 


for  he  himself  lives  on  wine  alone.     On  his  shoulders 
he  carries  two  ravens,  Hugin  (mind)  and  Munin  (mem- 


horse  of  marvelous  swiftness;  Gungnir,  a  spear,  which 
never  fails  to  strike  what  it  is  aimed  at;  and  Draupnir, 
a  magic  ring,  which  every  ninth  night  drops  eight  other 
rings  ol  equal  value.  The  German  tribes  worshiped 
Odm  under  the  name  of  "Woden."  The  fourth  day  of 
the  week,  Wednesday  (i.  e.,  Woden's  day),  was  sacred 
to  him. 

O'dur.  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  husband  of 
Freyja,  whom  he  deserted.  He  abandoned  his  wife  on 
her  loss  oi  youth  and  beauty,  and  was  punished. 

Odys'seus.    A  Greek  form  of  the  name  Ulysses. 

(Ed'i-pus.  He  was  the  son  of  Laius.  King  of  Thebes, 
and  his  wife  Jocasta.  Laius.  having  been  warned  by 
an  oracle  that  his  throne  and  life  were  in  danger  from 
this  son,  gave  him  to  a  herdsman  to  be  killed.  But  his 
life  was  saved,  and  he  was  reared  by  a  peasant.  After- 
wards he  ransomed  Thebes  from  the  Sphinx  by  answer- 
ing her  riddle,  unwittingly  killed  his  own  father,  married 
Jocasta,  and  became  King  oi  Thebes.  Subsequently 
discovering  his  parentage,  he  destroyed  his  eyesight, 
and  wandered  away  from  Thebes,  attended  by  his 
dauiditer,  Antigone,  who  remained  with  him  till  his 
death. 

O'lKres  of  nursery  mythology  are  giants  of  very 
malignant  dispositions,  who  live  on  human  flesh. 

Olym'pus.  A  range  of  mountains  in  Thessaly.  the 
abode  of  the  gods.  A  gate  of  clouds,  kept  by  the  god- 
desses named  the  Seasons,  unfolded  to  permit  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Celestials  to  earth,  or  to  receive  them  on 
their  return. 

Ophron.  (1)  One  of  the  Titans.  (2)  One  of  the 
companions  of  Cadmus.  (3)  Father  of  the  Centaur 
Amycus,  who  is  hence  called  "Ophionides." 

Ops.  A  goddess  of  plenty,  fertility,  and  power,  the 
wife  of  Saturn,  and  the  patroness  of  nusbanary;  iden- 
tical with  Cybele,  or  Rhea. 

Ores'tes*  The  son  of  Afrnrn^mnon  am  I  Qyteni- 
nestra.  On  the  murder  of  hi^  tAtlMV  by  Al^/^inthuA  and 
Clytemnestra,  Orestes  was  bh^vA  frun  the  same  fate 
by  his  sister  Electra,  who  crkt^rl  Uiri  to  be  secretly 
carried  to  Strophius,  King  in  l'!i' <  i^,  who-  wik»  Timnied 

to  Anaxibia.  the  sister  of  Agao  u-.i ;  i      T  hen?  he  formed 

a  close  and  intimate  friends )jjjj  wiiU  the  kiiig;'s  son, 
Pylades;  and  when  he  had  growu  up,  he  repaired  lecretly 
to  Aigos  with  his  friend,  and  a^'&nK«fI  hia  fat  heir's 
death  oy  slaying  Clytemnestra  and  .iilKisthua.  Aft«r 
the  murder  of  his  mother  he  wn*  seized  with  Triad nesa* 
and  fled  from  land  to  land,  pimuerl  by  the  Erin  yet  or 
Furies.  At  length,  on  the  advk-e  of  Apallg.  be  took 
refuge  in  the  temple  of  Athooa  (Minen-a!!.  at  Athens, 
where  he  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  the  Areopaj^us. 
which  the  goddess  had  app<'"'i^'  '  *  J.^  .J-n  hi.,  r^t^ 
(See  Pyhidee.) 

O-rron.  A  mighty  giant  and  hunter,  famous  for  his 
beauty.  Having  come  to  Chios^  he  fell  in  love  with 
Merope.  the  daughter  of  Oenopion;  his  treatment  of 
the  maiden  so  exasperated  her  father,  that,  with  the 
assistance  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  he  deprived  the  giant 
of  his  sight.  Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that  he  should 
recover  nis  sight  it  he  exposed  his  eyeballs  to  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.  by  following  the  sound  of  a  Cyclops' 
hammer,  he  reachea  Lemnos.  where  he  foimd  Vulcan, 
who  gave  him  Cedalion  as  a  gmde  to  the  abode  of  the 
sun.  After  the  recovery  of  his  sight  he  lived  as  a  hunter 
with  Artemis  (Diana).  Orion  was  slain  by  Diana, 
or.  as  some  say,  by  Jupiter,  and  placed  among  the  stars, 
where  he  forms  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  constella- 
tions, appearing  as  a  giant  wearing  a  lion's  skin  and  a 
girdle,  and  wieldins  a  club. 

Orlthy'la.  A  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  beloved  by 
Boreas,  who  carried  her  off  as  she  was  wandering  near 
the  River  Ilissus.     (See  Boreas.) 

Or'loK*  A  god  of  Norse  fable  personifying  the  eternal 
law  of  the  universe,  from  whose  decree  there  was  no 
appeal. 

Ormusd.  The  name  of  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  of  theis  descendants,  the  Parsees 
and  Guebers.  He  is  an  embodiment  of  the  principle  of 
go<>d,  and  was  created  by  the  will  of  the  ^reat  eternal 
spirit,  Zervan-Akharana,  simultaneously  with  Ahriman, 
the  principle  of  evil,  with  whom  he  is  in  perpetual  con- 
flict. Ormusd  is  the  creator  of  the  earth,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  to  each  of  which  he  originally  assigned  its 
proper  place,  and  whose  various  movements  ne  con- 
tinues to  regulate. 

Or'pheus*  The  son  of  Oeagrus  and  Calliope,  lived 
in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Argonauts,  whom  he 
accompanied  in  their  expedition.     Presented  with  the 
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lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructod  by  the  Muees  in  iU  use, 
be  enchanted  with  its  music  not  only  the  wild  beasts, 
but  the  trees  and  rocks  upon  Olympus;  so  that  they 
moved  from  their  placfa  to  follow  the  sound  of  his 

grjiliitrta  \imt%}.  Aficr  liL,^  reium  Jrr.jii  the  ArBonautic  ex- 
pffiitvprii,  Un  u^nit  up  Liu  itboiJf  jq  Thrace,  where  he 
r^rr^H  r>i4«  nvir^ph  LurylifA  Hl!<  wife  ha  vine  died  of 
tlir  bite  tJ  t  vi*iit*iii.  he  (crUowvrJ  ber  into  the  abodes  of 
Hiultia-  tli^rr  bu  lyrv  «o  eliiarniod  King  Pluto  that 
FfUtytiittt  wjm  T^\mm^^  frtjm  ^caUi  on  the  condition  that 
UrvF^riiiN  wouil  nr»t  loc/k  tiark  tiil  he  reached  the  earth. 
ilc"  w<a*  jusf  ■ttriut  U'  T'ltt^e  hi«  frxit  on  the  earth  wh«i 
be  i^ini«l  itiUfnlt  ^'^  £urydjf«  >'mnished  from  him  in 
mn  ififliAtii, 

Ont'rl^t  in  Effyuiian.  mytholor^'.  is  said  to  have  been 
ihn  aon  (if  Jiiptt4<r  ny  Kiol>«.  snrl  r^,  have  ruled  first  over 
Ibe  Af£jv«ap  Arid  ftrterwanlti  (o  hi^ve  become  king  of 
i|i«  EsyiitmiM.  His  wifp  wma  I^i^  who  is  by  many  said 
l4»  b«  lbs  Kama  wilh  ihe  lo,  daujthler  of  Inachus.  Osiris 
waH  at  knf4i  iil»jn  by  T^hon,  aud  his  corpse  concealed 
lit  a  rhoMt  atid  thrown  into  tbc  Nile.  Isis,  after  much 
iearcb,  by  thr  biiI  of  k«rri-eic«*rac!'J  iJocs,  found  the  bod^, 
mii'i  tjimcKil  jL  JM  M  tiur>nij;jn'Piit  an  slu  jsuind  near  Memphis. 
Th««  I^ffyplmnii  ptt-ni  divrnt  limn'r  to  his  memory,  and  > 
ctuMm  tJif*  01  io  Tr*prisM'nt  h  '  use,  as  some  say,    a 

Jar#i?  ox  ap[ifttrf«l  t^n  tbeiii  9  body  of  Osiris  was  ', 

,utrn*^\,   i,t   H'  rii.nbi3cr    t"  because   Osiris  had  ' 

"I  thi-m  r  '^r3i/<]]Mjrt-'.  v)siris  was  generallv 
represented  with  a  cap  on  his  head  like  a  mitre,  with 
two  horns;  he  held  a  stick  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his 
rif(ht  a  whip  with  three  thongs.  Sometimes  he  appears 
with  the  heiad  of  a  hawk. 

O^lus*  This  giapt  and  his  brother,  Ephialtea,  were  1 
usually  called  the  Aloidae.  They  were  renowned  for  , 
their  extraordinary  strength  and  daring  spirit.  I 

Pacto'lus.  The  river  whose  sands  turned  to  cold 
when  Midas  washed  in  the  waters  by  order  of  fiaccnus. 

Palmosald'.  In  American  Indian  mjrths  a  walking 
thief,  especially  one  who  walks  through  cornfields  about 
harvest  time  to  pluck  the  eare  of  maiie  or  corn. 

Paln'mon.  Originally  called  Melioertes.  Sonofino; 
called  Paliemon  after  he  was  made  a  sea-god.  The 
Roman  Portu'ous,  the  protecting  god  of  harbors,  is  the 
same. 

Pa'les*  The  goddess  of  shepherds,  presided  over 
cattle  and  pastures,  whose  festival,  the  ralilia,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  2l8t  (tf  April,  the  day  on  which  Rome  was 
founded. 

Palame'des.  A  Greek  hero.  He  was  sent  by  the 
Greek  princes,  who  were  going  to  the  Trojan  War,  to 
bring  Ulysses  to  the  camp,  who,  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  expedition,  had  pretended  to  be  insane.  Pala- 
medes  soon  penetrated  the  deception,  and  Uylwes  was 
obliged  to  join  in  the  ^ar. 

Palla'dium.  A  Trojan  statue  of  the  goddess  Pallas, 
which  represented  her  as  sitting  with  a  spear  in  her  right 
hand,  and  in  her  left  a  spindle  or  distaff.  On  this  statue 
the  fate  of  the  city  was  supposed  to  depend;  for  while 
this  sacred  imace  was  kept  intact,  Troy  was  supposed 
to  be  impregnable.  The  Palladium  is  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  near  the  tent  of  Ilus,  at  the  time  when  that 
prince  was  employed  in  building  the  citadel  of  Ilion  or 
Troy;  and  Apollo,  by  an  oracle,  declared  that  the  city 
should  never  be  taken  whilst  the  Palladium  was  con- 
tained within  its  walls. 

Pal'las.  (1)  One  of  the  giants.  (2)  The  father  of 
Athena,  according  to  some  traditions.  (3)  Son  of  Ly- 
caon,  and  grandfather  of  Evander.  (4)  Son  of  Evander, 
and  an  ally  of  iEneas. 

Pallas-Athene.  She  is  in  Homer,  and  in  the  general ' 
popular  s^tem,  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  skill.  In 
war  she  is  opposed  to  Ares,  the  wild  war-god,  as  the 
patroness  and  teacher  of  just  and  scientinc  warfare. 
Therefore  she  is  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  on  that 
of  the  Trojans.  Ulysses  was  her  special  favorite.  As 
the  patroness  of  arts  and  industry  in  general,  Pallas- 
Athene  was  ronrded  as  the  inspirer  and  teacher  of  all 
able  artists.  Thus  she  taught  Epius  to  form  the  wooden 
horse,  by  means  of  which  Troy  was  taken;  and  she  also 
superintended  the  building  of  the  ship  Argo. 

Pan.  One  of  the  most  singular  of  the  inferior  gods 
was  Pan,  whose  worship  was  universally  regarded.  He 
was  the  god  of  shephenis  and  herdsmen,  of  groves  and 
fields,  and  whatever  pertained  to  rural  anaini.  His 
worship  was  probably  derived  from  the  Egyptians.  He 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Dryope.  His 
favorite  residence  was  in  the  woods  and  mountains  of 
Arcadia.  From  his  love  to  Syrinx,  who  was  changed 
into  a  reed,  he  formed  his  shepherd-pipe  out  of  seven  j 
reeds,  and  called  it  by  her  name.  His  pride  in  this  in- 
vention led  him  into  his  unlucky  contest  with  Apollo.  I 
Pan  was  originally,  among  the  Egyptians,  worshiped 
in  the  form  of  a  goat,  and  under  the  name  of  Mendes. 


In  Greece.  Arcadia  was  especially  aaered  to  him.  and 
here  he  ia  said  to  have  given  oradea  od  Mount  Ljrceas. 
His  festivals  were  introduced  by  Evander  among  the 
Romans,  and  by  them  called  Lupercalia.  Goats,  hooey, 
and  milk  were  the  usual  offenncB  to  Pan.  Pan,  like 
other  gods,  who  dwdt  in  forests  was  dreaded  by  traveSers. 
to  whom  he  sometimes  appeared,  and  whom  he  startled 
with  sudden  awe  or  terror.  Hence  sudden  fri^t.  with- 
out any  visible  cause,  was  ascribed  to  Pan.  and  was  called 
a  panic  fear. 

Pando'ra.  The  first  mortal  female  that  ever  lived. 
She  was  made  of  clay  by  Vulcan,  and  having  received 
life,  all  the  gods  made  presents  to  ber.  Venoa  gave  her 
beauty  and  Uie  art  of  pleasing;  the  Graces  save  her  the 

fi>wer  of  captivating;  Apollo  taught  ber  bow  to  sing; 
ercury  instructed  her  in  eloquence  and  brought  ber  to 
Epimetneus,  who  made  her  his  wife,  forgetting  the  ad- 
vice of  his  broUier  Prometheus,  not  to  receive  gifts  from 
the  gods.      * 

ParcaB.  (The  fates.)  Powerful  goddessea  who  pre- 
sided over  the  birth  and  life  of  mankind.  They  were 
three  in  number.  Clotho.  TjM^heais.  and  Atropos.  daug^tefs 
of  Nox  and  Erebus.  Pares  is  from  "pars,**  a  lot;  and 
the  corresponding  Moirs  is  from  "moos,**  a  lot.  The 
fates  were  so  called  because  they  decided  the  lot  of  every 
man.  Among  early  peoples  the  superiority  which  they 
ascribed  to  their  deities  consisted  chiefly  in  freedom 
from  bodily  decay,  a  sort  of  immortal  youth,  ability  to 
move  with  wonderful  celerity,  to  appear  and  disappear 
at  pleasure  with  a  noble  and  beautiful  form,  and  to  exert 
an  immediate  influence  upon  the  condition  of  mortals. 
In  these  respects,  however,  thmr  power  was  limited, 
according  to  ^e  general  opinion,  being  controUed  by  aa 
eternal  and  immutable  relation  of  things,  termed  fate^ 
and  to  the  Pares,  or  fates,  was  attributed  a  power  over 
all  destinies  and  at  times  control  of  the  goda  themselves. 

Paris.  The  son  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy,  and  He- 
cuba; he  was  also  called  Alexander.  The  tradition  it 
tfa.it  It  the  '   ro  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  the  goddess  of 

di-"'ni.  V-  .«  .  ,.1.  b*eii  invitr*.i.  e^hnvrod  her  dkpleas- 

ui^'  ^  .V  T)i-'    >  <  «^hp  iL!ii»embl>  of  tl^^igoda,  who  were 

at  i\i^  [lupu^j.:.-,.  iv  ^^.Adeu  apple,  on  whicb  were  the  wocxls: 
"Let  It  b«  ipvea  to  tbe  furei^t,"  Tti«  ut»ple  was  claimed 
by  Hem  (Jujaoh  Aphrodite  (VeEuaJ.  and  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva). Ze<t*  (Jiipiter^H  onlered  Herrjjijs  (Mercury),  to 
take'  thci  Koddf'^uM^  to  Mount  IiIa.  am!  (o  intruat  the  de- 
cimin  i>f  thp  dii^put^*  lo  tbe  rtb**ijhenl  i*aria.  The  god- 
de^^^  ufconi^njcty  appeaJiEvl  beTnr^^  hut;.  Hera  promised 
hint  the  »overeJB:nt,v  of  A^ia,  AtJ.  own  in  war.  and 

A]-firocilte  the  fiLtre^t  ti  corner  1  wife.      Paris  de- 

ci<i«Ti  iij  favor  of  Aphrodit^'^  nr  her  the  goldeo 

apF'k.  Thai  iudtanenl  called  foi  i  u  .1.  I  [era  and  Athena 
fierrfi  hutred  {Lf^iriBt  Troy.  Un.l^r  '  Ue  protection  of 
AjflirotJite.  Pans  i*ow  wjled  tx>  V,n<L-i*\  and  was  hoBpit- 
ablv  reeeivnl  in  the  p&lace  of  ^fe^ehLU.■<  vit  Sparta.  Here 
he  fiirc«*sicd  in  carryinjr  '^fl  Helen,  the  ^rife  of  Menelaus, 
wh<'  wiiJi  tliF  nutat  beau tif til  womnu  in  ctie  world.  Hence 
ar<M>  tliiy  'Inn^sin  War-  Pariif  fouirht  in  ;th  Menelaus  be- 
foTr  ihv  wjvN-  4»f  Troy,  and  w»s  di'lefif**^!.  but  was  carried 
oft  Uy  A|i1inH:itt4>.  Hv  iA  i^id  to  h^v»<  killed  AchiUes, 
eiliici  bytJiLt'  of  hia  mtows  yi  hy  tfciitiitry. 

Pamassos  (Greek).  Pamassns  (Latin).  A  moun- 
tain near  Delphi,  in  Greece.  It  was  well  wooded;  at  its 
foot  grew  myrtle,  laurel  and  olive  trees,  and  hiiper  up 
firs;  and  its  summit  was  covered  with  snow  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  contained  numerous  caves, 
glens,  and  romantic  ravines.  It  has  two  summits,  ooe 
of  which  was  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  the  Muaes.  the 
other  to  Bacchus.  It  was  anciently  called  Lamaasos. 
from  lamax.  an  ark.  because  Deucalion's  ark  stranded 
there  after  the  flood.  After  the  oracle  of  Delphi  was 
built  at  its  foot  it  received  the  name  of  Pamassos.  It  is 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  and  an  inspiring  source  of  poetry  and  s<mg. 

Parthen'ope.  One  of  the  sirens,  whose  dead  body 
was  washed  ashore  on  the  present  site  of  Naples.  She 
threw  herself  into  tbe  sea  out  of  love  for  Ulysses. 

Patroc'lus.  The  gentle  and  amiable  friend  of  .Adullea 
in  Homer's  Iliad. 

Pau'guk.  Name  given  to  the  great  power,  death,  in 
American-Indian  mythology. 

Pau'puk-kee'wls.  In  American-Indian  folk-lore  a 
mischievous  magician,  who  is  pursued  by  Hiawatha, 
goes  through  a  series  of  wonderful  tranaformatioos  in 
his  endeavors  to  escape,  and  finally  becomes  an  eagia. 

Pax.  The  goddess  of  peace,  worshiped  in  Greece 
under  the  name  Irene.  Pax  wears  a  crown  of  InoreU 
and  holds  in  her  hand  the  branch  of  an  olive  tree. 

Pe'boan.  In  American-Indian  folk-lore  the  personifi- 
cation of  winter  in  form  of  a  great  giant  who  snook  the 
snow  from  bis  hair  and  turned  water  into  stone  by  hia 
breath. 
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Yasus.    The  winged  hone  which  sprang  from  the 

iof  Medusa  when  her  head  was  struck  off  by  Perseus. 

He  was  called  Pegasus  because  he  made  his  appearance 
oesr  the  sources  of  Oceanus. 

Pelens.  King  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Phthia,  in  Thes- 
nly.  Havinir,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Tela- 
moo.  murdered  his  half-brother  Phocus.  he  was  cspelled 
by  iEacus  from  iEgina,  and  went  to  Thessaly.  He  was 
purified  fran  the  murder  by  Eurytion.  idio  i^ve  Peleus 
his  dau^ter  Antigone  in  marriage,  and  a  third  part  of 
his  kingdom. 

Pelias.  The  name  of  the  spear  of  Achilles,  which 
wsfl  80  large  that  none  could  wield  it  but  the  hero  himself. 

Peli-on.  A  high  mountain  in  Thessaly  celebrated 
in  mytholojey.  Near  its  summit  was  the  cave  <^  the 
Centaur  Chiron.  The  giants,  in  their  war  with  the  gods, 
ut  said  to  have  attempted  to  heao  Ossa  and  Olympus 
OQ  Pelion,  or  Pelion  and  Ossa  on  Olympus,  in  onler  to 
scale  heaven.  On  Pelion  the  timber  was  felled  with 
which  the  ship  Argo  was  built. 

Fe^ps.  A  Phrygian  prince,  grandson  of  Jupiter, 
and  son  of  Tantalus.  Expelled  from  Phrygia,  he  came 
to  Elia,  where  he  married  Hippodamia,  daughter  of 
(Enomaus.  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne.  By  means 
(^  the  wealth  he  brought  with  him,  his  influence  became 
so  great  in  the  peninsula  that  it  was  called  after  him 
"the  Island  of  Pelops." 

Pena'tes.  The  Penates  were  also  domestic  or  house- 
bold  gods,  but  they  were  not  a  distinct  class  by  them- 
selves, because  the  master  of  the  dwelling  was  allowed 
to  select  any  deity  according  to  his  pleasure,  to  watch 
over  his  family  affairs,  or  preside  over  particular  parts 
of  * 


Poiefope.  The  faithful  wife  of  Ulysses,  who  being 
importuned,  during  his  long  absence,  by  numerous  suitors 
for  her  hand,  postpones  making  a  decision  among  them 
antil  she  shall  have  finished  weaving  a  funeral  pall  for 
her  father-in-law,  Lsrtes.  Every  night  she  secretly 
unravels  what  she  has  woven  by  day,  and  thus  puts  off 
the  suitors  till  Ulysses  returns. 

Pe'rI.  Peris  are  delicate,  gentle,  fairy-like  beirus  of 
Eastern  msrthology.  begotten  by  fallen  spirits.  They 
direct  with  a  wand  the  pure  in  mind  the  way  to  heaven. 
These  lovely  creatures,  according  to  the  Koran,  are  under 
the  sovereignty  of  Eblis;  and  Mohammed  was  sent  for 
their  conversion,  as  well  as  for  that  of  man. 

Per'sc.  A  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  wife  of  Helios 
(the  sun),  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Aeetes. 
Circe.  Pasiphae,  and  Perses. 

Perse'fs.  A  name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the  daughter 
of  Penes  by  Asteha. 

Perseph'one.  The  Greek  name  of  Proserpine. 
Homer  describes  her  as  the  wife  of  Hades  (Pluto),  and 
the  formidable,  venerable,  and  majestic  aueen  of  the 
fibades.  who  rules  over  the  souls  of  the  dead,  along  wiUi 
her  husband. 

Per'seufl.  He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  early  heroes.  He  was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Dans, 
educated  by  Polydectus  on  the  Island  Seriphus.  His 
rhicf  exploit  was  the  destruction  of  the  forgon  Medusa, 
vhoee  head  he  struck  off  with  a  sword  given  to  him  by 
Volcan.  Fran  the  blood  that  fell,  sprang  the  winged 
bone  Pegasus,  on  which  Perseus  afterwards  passed  over 
many  lands.  Of  his  subsequent  achievements,  the  most 
remarkable  were  his  changing  Kins  Atlas  into  a  high 
rock  or  mountain,  by  means  of  Medusa's  head,  and  his 
deliverance  of  Andromeda,  when  bound  and  exposed  to 
be  devoured  by  the  sea-monster. 

Plue'dnu  Daufditer  of  Minos,  and  wife  oi  Theseus, 
vho  falsely  accused  her  step-eon  Hippolytus. 

Phu'eton.  A  son  of  Sol.  or.  according  to  most  my- 
tbodo^ists.  of  Phcebus  and  Clymene.  Anxious  to  display 
bis  slall  in  horsemanship,  he  was  so  presumptuous  as  to 
request  his  father  to  allow  him  to  drive  the  chariot  oi 
the  sun  across  the  heavens  for  one  day.  Helios  was 
iodooed  by  the  entreaties  of  his  son  and  of  Clymene 
to  yidd,  but  the  youth  bein^  too  weak  to  check  the 
bones,  they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  the  chariot 
vas  upset,  and  caused  great  mischief;  Libya  was 
parched  into  barren  sands,  and  all  Africa  was  more  or 
less  injured,  the  inhabitants  blackened,  and  vegetation 
nearly  destroyed.  Zeus  killed  him  with  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, and  hurled  him  down  into  the  River  Eridanus. 
His  sisters,  the  Heliads  or  Phaethontiades,  who  had 
^oked  the  horses  to  the  chariot,  were  metamorphosed 
into  poplars,  and  their  tean  into  amber. 

Pbrn'on.  A  boatman  at  Mitylene,  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  an  ugly  old  man;  but  having  carried  Aphro- 
dite (Venus)  across  the  sea  without  accepting  payment, 
the  goddeas  ^ve  him  a  box  oi  ointment,  with  which, 
when  be  ancHnted  himself,  he  grew  so  beautiful  that 
Sappho  became  enamored  of  him;    but  when  the  oint- 


ment had  all  been  used  Phaon  returned  to  his  former 
condition,  and  Sappho,  in  despair,  drowned  herself. 

Phllocte'tes.    The  most  celebrated   archer   in   the 

Trojan  War.    He  was  the  friend  and  armor-bearer  of 

I  Hercules,  who  bequeaUied  to  iiim  his  bow  and  Uie  pois^ 

I  oned  arrows,  for  having  set  fire  to  the  pile  on  Motmt  u!ta, 

on  which  Hercules  perished. 

Philomela.  A  daughter  of  Pandion,  King  of  AUiens. 
'  Her  sister  Procne  had  married  Tereus.  Kiiyg  of  Thrace, 
I  and  being  separated  frdm  Philomela  spentner  time  in 
great  melancholy.  Tereus  treated  Philom«la  with  great 
cruelty.  In  poetry  we  frequently  find  the  nightingale 
alluded  to  as  Philomela. 

Phce'be*  The  goddess  of  the  moon,  and  sister  of 
Phoebus;   a  name  of  Diana.     See  Diana. 

Phce'lms*-  The  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music; 
was  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  brother  of  Diana 
(Artemis).  He  was  god  of  the  sun,  as  Diana,  his  sister, 
was  the  goddess  of  the  moon. 

Phoenix.  A  fabulous  bird  described  as  being  as  large 
as  an  eai(le;  its  head  finely  crested  with  a  oeautiiul 
plumi^,  its  neck  covered  with  gold-colored  feathers,  its 
tail  white,  and  its  body  purple  or  crimson. 

Phyrils.  (1}  A  daughter  of  King  Sithon  of  Thrace,  who 
h\mg  herself,  thinking  that  she  was  deserted  by  her  lover, 
and  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  an  almond  tree.  (2) 
A  country  iprl  in  Virgil's  third  and  fifth  Eclogues;  hence, 
a  rustic  maiden  in  general. 

Plre'ne.  A  celebrated  fountain  of  Oorinth,  at  which 
Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  the  horse  Pegasue. 
It  gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  was 
conveyed  down  the  hill  by  subterraneous  conduits,  and 
fell  into  a  marble  basin,  from  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  town  was  supplied  with  water.  The  poets  frequently 
used  Pirenis  in  the  general  sense  of  Corinthian. 

Plerades.  Means  the  "sailing  stars."  because  the 
Greeks  considered  navigation  safe  at  the  return  of  the 
Pleiades,  and  never  attempted  it  after  those  stars  dis- 
appeared. The  Pleiades  were  the  seven  daughters  of 
Atlas  and  Pleione,  named  Electra,  Alcyone,  CJelaeno, 
Maia,  Sterope,  Taygete.  and  Merope.  They  were  trans- 
formed into  stars,  one  of  which  (Merope).  is  invisible 
out  of  shame,  because  she  alone  married  a  human  being. 
Some  call  the  invisible  star  "Electra,"  and  say  she  hides 
herself  from  grief  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  royal 
race  of  Troy. 

Pluto.  He  was  a  second  brother  of  Jupiter,  and  re- 
ceived, as  his  portion  in  the  division  of  empire,  the  in- 
fernal regions,  or  the  world  of  shades.  Under  this  idea 
the  ancients  imagined  the  existence  of  regions  situated 
down  far  below  the  earth.  The  chief  incident  in  the 
history  of  Pluto  is  his  seizure  and  abduction  of  Proser- 

Kine,  who  thereby  became  his  wife,  and  the  queen  of  the 
>wer  world. 

Plu'tus.  The  god  of  riches,  was  probably  of  allegori- 
cal rather  than  mythical  origin,  since  his  name  in  Greek 
is  but  the  common  term  for  wefdth. 

Pluvlus.  "The  sender  of  rain,"  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
among  the  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices  were  offered 
during  long-protracted  droiights. 

PodaU'rlus.  The  son  of  iEsculapius.  and  brother  of 
Machaon,  with  whom  he  led  the  Thessalians  of  Tricca 
against  Troy.  He  was,  like  his  brother,  skilled  in  the 
medical  art. 

Porias.  Meaning  "the  goddess  protecting  the  city," 
a  surname  of  Athena  at  Athens,  where  she  was  wor- 
shiped as  the  protecting  divinity  of  the  acropolis. 

Poirtes.  A  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  father  of 
Priam  the  younger,  was  slain  by  Pyrrhus. 

Poriux.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Leda,  brother  to 
Castor. 

Polydo'rus.  (1)  King  of  Thebes,  son  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia.  husband  of  Nycteis.  and  father  of  Labdacus. 
(2)  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  When  Ilium  was  on  the 
point  oi  faUing  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Priam  in- 
trusted Polydorus  and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Poly- 
meetor  or  Polymnestor,  King  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 

Polyhym'nia.  Daughter  oi  Jupiter  and  Mnemossme. 
One  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over  singing  and 
rhetoric. 

Pory-phe'mus.  A  son  oi  Neptune,  and  one  of  the 
Cvclops.  who  dwelt  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  cruel  monster, 
o^  immense  sise  and  strength,  and  had  but  one  eye.  which 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead'.  He  dwelt  in  a  cave 
near  Mount  iEtna.  and  fed  his  flocks  upon  thf>  mountain. 
He  fell  in  love  with  the  nymph  Galatea,  but  as  she  re- 
jected him  for  Acis.  he  destroyed  the  latter  by  crushing 
him  imder  a  huge  rock.  When  Ulysses  landed  in  Sicily, 
he,  with  twelve  of  his  companions,  got  caught  in  the 
cave  of  Polyphemus,  and  six  of  the  number  were  eaten 
by  the  tremendous  cannibal.  The  rest  were  in  expec- 
tation of  the  same  fate,  but  their  cunning  leader  enabled 
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them  to  escape,  b^  contriving  to  intoxicate  Polyphemus, 
and  then  destroying  his  sinitle  eye  with  a  fire-brand. 

Poljrx'enm.  The  daughter  <n  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
was  beloved  by  Achilles. 

Pomo'iuu  A  nymph  at  Rome,  who  was  supposed  to 
preside  over  gardens  and  to  be  the  goddess  of  fruit  trees. 

Pone'mah.  In  American-Indian  mythology  the 
name  of  the  land  of  the  future  life,  or  the  spirit-umd. 

Po0el'd<m.  Called  Neptune  by  the  Romans;  was 
the  god  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  He  was  a  l)|t>uier  of 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  Hades  (Pluto),  and  it  was  determined 
by  lot  that  he  should  rule  over  the  sea.  The  palace  of 
Poseidon  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea,  near  M^,  where 
he  kept  his  horses  with  brasen  hocrfs  and  golden  manes. 
With  these  horses  he  rides  in  a  chariot  over  the  waves 
oi  the  sea,  which  become  smooth  as  he  approaches, 
while  the  monsters  of  the  deep  play  around  his  chariot. 
Poseidon,  in  conjunction  with  Apollo,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  walls  of  Troy  for  LAomedon. 

Prl'am.  King  of  Troy  when  that  city  was  sacked  by 
the  allied  Greeks.  His  wife's  name  was  Hec'uba;  she 
was  the  mother  of  nineteen  children,  the  eldest  df  whom 
was  Hector.  When  the  Greeks  landed  on  the  Tro|an 
coast  Priam  was  advanced  in  years,  and  took  no  active 
part  in  the  war.  Once  onlv  did  he  venture  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  to  conclude  the  agreement  respecting  the 
single  combat  between  Paris  ana  Meneli^us.  After  the 
death  oi  Hector,  Priam  went  to  the  tent  oi  Achilles  to 
ransom  his  son's  body  for  burial,  and  obtained  it.  When 
the  gates  of  Troy  were  thrown  open  bv  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed in  the  wooden  horse.  Pyrraus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
slew  the  aged  Priam. 

Prce'tus.  Twin  brothers  of  Acrisius  and  son  of 
Abas.  In  the  dispute  between  the  two  brothers  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Argos,  Proetus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he 
fled  to  lobates  in  Lycial.  and  married  Antea,  the  daughter 
ci  the  latter.  With  the  assistance  of  lobates,  Proetus 
returned  to  his  native  land,  and  Acrisius  gave  him  a 
share  of  his  kingdom,  surrendering  to  him  Tiryns,  Midea, 
and  the  coast  ci  Argolis. 

Pro-me'theus.  A  son  of  lapetus  and  Clymene.  the 
brother  of  Epimetheus,  and  the  father  of  Deucalion. 
He  made  men  of  clay,  and  animated  them  by  means  oi 
fire  which  he  stole  from  heaven;  for  this  he  was  chained 
by  Jupiter  to  Mount  Caucasus,  where  an  eagl^,  or.  as 
some  say,  a  vulture,  preyed  by  day  upon  his  liver,  which 
grew  again  by  night.  The  word  means  forethought, 
and  one  of  his  brothers  was  Epimetheus  or  afterthought. 

Pros'erpine.  Known  as  Persephone  also.  A  god- 
dess, daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  The  seizure  and 
abduction  of  Proserpine  by  Pluto  has  been  subject  of 
many  tales. 

Psy^che.  "The  soul,"  occurs  in  the  later  times  of 
antiquity  as  a  personification  of  the  human  soul.  Psyche 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three  daughters  of  a  king,  and 
excited  By  her  beauty  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus. 
In  order  to  avenge  herself,  the  goddess  ordered  Cupid  or 
Amor  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a  love  for  the  most  con- 
temptible of  all  men;  but  Cupid  was  so  stricken  with  her 
beauty  that  he  himself  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  accord- 
ingly conveyed  her  to  a  charming  spot,  where  unseen 
and  unknown  he  visited  her  every  night,  and  left  her  as 
soon  as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  But  her  jealous  sistera 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night  she  was 
embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and  accordingly  once, 
while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she  drew  near  to  him  with  a  lamp, 
and,  to  her  amasement.  beheld  the  most  handsome  and 
lovely  of  the  gods.  In  the  excitement  of  joy  and  fear,  a 
drop  of  hot  oil  fell  from  her  lamp  upon  his  shoulder.  This 
awoke  Cupid,  who  censured  her  for  her  mistrust,  and 
fled.  Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and  after  at- 
tempting in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a  river,  she  wan- 
denKl  about  from  temple  to  temple,  inquiring  after 
her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to  the  palace  of  Venus. 
There  her  real  sufferings  began,  for  Venus  retained  her. 
treated  her  as  a  slave,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  hardest 
and  most  humiliating  labors.  Psyche  would  have  per-  i 
ished  under  the  weight  of  her  sufferings  had  not  Cupid,  i 
who  still  loved  her  in  secret,  invisiblv  comforted  and 
assisted  her  ip  her  toils.  With  his  aid  she  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  the  jealousy  and  hatred  of  Venus; 
she  became  immortal,  and  was  united  to  him  forever. 
In  this  pleasing^  story  Psyche  evidently  represents  the 
human  soul,  which  is  punfied  by  passions  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  true  and 
pure  happiness.  In  works  of  art  Psyche  is  represented 
as  a  maiden  with  the  win^  of  a  butterfly,  along  with 
Cupid  in  the  different  situations  described  in  the  allegory. 

Pukwa'na.  The  smoke  from  the  calumet  or  peaoe- 
pipe  among  American  Indians.  The  pipe  was  made 
from  stone  found  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  quarry,  located  near  the  mountains,  was  famous 
among  the  Indians,  who  had  made  the  adjacent  territory 


neutral  ground.  Here  they  came  and  provided  them- 
selves with  pipes.  To  apply  the  stone  to  any  other  um 
than  that  oi  pipe-making  would  have  been  sacrilefe  in 
their  mind.  From  the  color,  they  even  fancied  it  to 
have  been  made,  at  the  great  deluge,  out  of  the  flesh  ot 
the  perishing  Indian. 

Pukwudf  lea.    The    pypnicB    of    Americaa-Indian 
folk-lore;   httle  wild  men  oi  the  woods. 


PyKma'Uon.    A  grandson  of 
auuiul  statue,  which  he  fell  so 


beaut 


Agenor.     He  made  a 

>  deeply  in  love  with. 

that  Venus,  at  his  earnest  petition,  gave  it  life.  In  Gil- 
bert's cbmedy  of  Pygmalion  and  Galatea,  the  aeulptor 
is  a  married  man.  whose  wife  (Cynuca)  was  jealous  of 
the  animated  statue  (Gatatea),  which,  after  enduring 
great  misery,  voluntarily  returned  to  its  original  state. 
This,  of  course,  is  mixing  up  two  Pygmalioos.  wide  at 
the  poles  apart. 

Pyrades.  Son  of  Anaxibia,  sister  of  Agamemnon. 
His  father  was  King  of  Phocis;  and  after  the  death  of 
Agamemnon,  Orestes  was  secretlv  carried  to  his  father's 
court.  Here  Pylades  contracted  that  friendship  with 
Orestes  which  became  proverbial. 

Pyr'amus.  The  lover  of  Thisbe,  who.  on  aoooont 
of  her  siipposed  death,  stabbed  himself  under  a  mulberry 
tree.  Thisbe.  afterward,  finding  the  body  of  her  lover, 
killed  herself  on  the  same  spot  with  the  same  weapoo; 
and  the  fruit  oi  the  mulberry  has  ever  since  bem  as  red 
as  blood.     (See  Thisbe.) 

Pvr'rhas.  Known  also  as  Neoptolemus,  a  son  of 
Achilles,  remarkable  for  his  cruelty  at  the  siege  of  Tiot. 
He  was  slain  at  Delphi,  at  the  request  of  his  own  wife, 
by  Orestes. 

Pyth'las.  Originally  Phintias.  A  friend  of  Damon. 
Phintias  was  condemned  to  die  for  a  plot  against  Diooy- 
sius  I.,  of  Syracuse,  he  obtained  leave  of  Uie  tjrrant  to 
depart,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  his  domestic  affairs, 
upon  Damon  offering  himself  to  be  put  to  death  instead 
€A  his  friend,  should  ne  fail  to  return.  Phintias  arrived 
just  in  time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  Dionyaius  was  so 
struck  with  this  instance  of  friendship  on  both  sides  that 
he  pardoned  the  criminal,  and  entreated  to  be  admitted 
as  a  third  into  their  bond  of  brotherhood. 

python.  The  monster  serpent  hatched  from  the 
mud  of  Deucalion's  deluge.  He  lived  in  the  caves  of 
Mount  Parnassus,  but  was  slain  by  Apollo,  who  founded 
the  Pythian  ^ames  in  commemoration  oif  his  victOT>'. 
and  received  in  consequence  the  surname  Pythius. 

Rach'aders.  In  Indian  mythology,  the  secood  tribe 
of  giants  or  evil  genii,  who  had  frequently  made  the 
earth  subject  to  their  kings,  but  were  ultimately  pun- 
ished by  Shiva  and  Vishnu. 

Radegaste.  In  Slavonic  mythology,  a  tut^ary  god 
of  the  STavi.  The  head  was  that  of  a  cow,  the  Dreast 
was  covered  with  an  Sfis,  the  left  hand  held  a  spear, 
and  a  cock  surmounted  its  helmet. 

Ra^narok  (twilight  of  the  gods).  The  day  of  doom, 
when  the  present  world  and  all  its  inhabitants  will  be 
annihilated.  Vidar  of  Vali  will  survive  the  oonflapa- 
tion.  and  reconstruct  the  universe.  In  Scandinaviao 
mythology  is  the  belief  taught  that  after  this  time 
the  eartn  or  realm  will  become  imperishable  and  happi- 
ness sure. 

Ra'hu.  In  Hindu  mythology,  the  demon  that  causes 
eclipses.  One  day  Rahu  stole  into  Valhalla  to  quaff 
some  of  the  nectar  of  immortality.  He  was  discovered 
by  the  Sun  and  Moon,  who  informed  against  him.  and 
Vishnu  cut  off  his  head.  As  be  had  already  taken  some 
of  the  nectar  into  his  mouth,  the  head  was  immortal, 
and  he  ever  afterwards  hunted  the  Sun  and  Mooiu 
which  he  caught  occasionally,  causing  eclipses. 

Rak'shas.  Evil  spirits  in  Hindu  myths,  who  guard 
the  treasures  of  Kuvera.  the  god  oi  riches.  They  haunt 
cemeteries  and  devour  human  beings;  assume  any 
shape  at  will,  and  their  strength  increases  as  the  day 
declines.  Some  are  hideously  ugly,  but  others,  e^>e- 
cially  the  female  spirits,  allure  by  their  beauty. 

Rava'na*  according  to  Indian  mythology,  was  fas- 
tened down  between  heaven  and  earth  for  10,000  srears 
by  Siva's  leg.  for  attempting  to  move  the  hill  of  heaven 
to  Ceylon.  He  is  described  as  a  demon  giant  with  ten 
faces. 

Ravens.  According  to  an  oracle  from  the  gods, 
deliver^l  at  ancient  Athens,  ravens  prognosticate  fam- 
ine and  death  because  they  bear  the  characters  of  Saturn, 
the  author  of  these  calamities,  and  have  a  very  early 
perception  of  the  bad  disposition  of  that  planet. 

Rem'bha.    A  Hindoo  goddess  of  pleasure. 

Rhadaman'thus.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Emopa. 
brother  of  Minos,  and  King  of  Lycia.  He  was  so  re- 
nowned for  his  justice  and  equity,  that,  after  death,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  three  judges  in  the  under-world. 

Rham'nus.  A  daughter  of  Nox,  and  otherwise 
known  as  Nemesis.     Having  belonged  with  the  original 
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deities,  those  mysterious  beings  who  were  reitarded 
with  awe  by  gods  and  men.  she  is  allowed  the  same 
rank  among  the  modem  heathen  deities,  and  was  par- 
ticularly worshiped  at  Rhamnus  in  Attica,  where  she 
had  a  celebrated  statue. 

8af  am.  This  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
finds,  called  Chronos  b^  the  Greeks  and  Satumus  by  the 
Romans.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  ci  Uranos  and 
Titca.  i.  e.,  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  to  have 
posaesBed  the  first  government  of  the  universe.  His 
wife  was  Rhea,  who  was  his  sister.  Saturn  and  his 
five  brethem  were  called  Titans,  probably  from  their 
mother;  Rhea  and  her  five  sisters  likewise  Titanides. 
Saturn  seised  upon  the  government  of  the  universe  by 
his  iuperiority  over  his  father  and  brothers;  ^t  pledged 
himself  to  rear  no  male  children;  accordingly  he  is 
represented  as  devouring  his  sons  as  soon  as  bom. 
But  this  fate,  three  of  them,  Jupiter.  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  escaped,  through  the  artifice  oi  Rhea,  their 
mother,  who  gave  him  stones  to  devour  instead  of  the 
children  at  their  birth.  Jupiter  aided  Saturn  in  recov- 
ering his  throne,  after  he  had  been  driven  from  it  by 
his  brothers,  the  Titans,  and  bound  in  Tartarus.  But 
8000  he  made  war,  hixnself,  upon  Saturn,  and  seised 
the  sovemment. 

8a  tjr.  A  sylvan  deity,  or  demi-fod,  represented  as 
a  monster,  half  man  and  naif  goat;  having  horns  on  his 
head,  a  hair^  body,  with  the  feet  and  tail  of  a  goat. 
They  bdonf  in  the  train  <^  Bacchus,  and  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  lasciviousness  and  riot.  Although  mortal, 
tbey  are  superior  to  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  mortal  life. 

Scylla.  A  maiden  whose  body  the  enchantress  CHroe 
dian^  below  the  waist  into  frightful  monsters  always 
barkuur.  The  old  Greek  story  is.  that  Circe  was  jealous 
cf  Scylla.  and  so  deformed  her  by  pouring  the  juice  of 
jMoonous  herbe  into  the  water  m  which  she  bathed. 
This  sudden  metamorphosis  so  terrified  Scylla,  that  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  became  the  rocks  which 
bear  her  name. 

Sedrat.  The  lotus  tree  which  stands  on  the  right- 
hand  ade  of  the  invisible  Uirone  of  Allah.  Its  branches 
extend  wider  than  the  distance  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Its  leaves  resemble  the  ears  df  sn  elephant. 
Each  seed  of  its  fruit  encloses  a  houri;  and  two  rivers 
ianie  from  its  roots.  Numberless  birds  sing  among  its 
braodiea.  and  numberless  angels  rest  beneath  its  shade. 

SUe'nos.  The  older  satyrs  were  generally  termed 
Sikni;  but  one  of  these  Sileni  is  commonly  the  Silenus, 
vho  always  accompanies  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  whom  he 
le  said  iu  nave  brought  up  and  instructed.  He  is  repre- 
•ented  as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  pug  nose, 
and  rabicimd  visage,  and  generally  as  intoxicated,  and, 
therefore,  riding  on  an  ass  or  supported  by  satyrs. 
He  was  fond  of  music  and  dancing  and  is  often  accom- 
panied by  the  flute.  But  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  bis 
character  that  he  was  an  inspired  prophet,  yet,  when 
be  was  drunk  and  asleep  he  was  in  the  power  of  mortals, 
«lu>  might  compel  him  to  prophesy  and  sing  by  sur- 
loondinf  him  with  chains  of  flowers.  Like  the  sea- 
foda.  Suenus  was  noted  for  wisdom;  and  it  would, 
therefore,  appear  that  a  Silen  was  simply  a  river-god; 
iod  the  name  probably  comes  from  the  Greek  verb, 
apifying  to  roll,  expressive  of  the  motion  of  the  streams. 
Tm  connection  between  Silenus,  Bacchus,  and  the 
Xaisdes  thus  becomes  easy  of  explanation,  all  being 
deiUea  relating  to  moisture. 

SUva'nus  or  Sylva'nus*  A  deity  presiding  over 
woods,  forests,  and  fields.  He  is  also  ciidled  the  pro- 
tector of  the  boundaries  of  fields. 

Srmu.  Tbey  were  a  sort  of  sea-goddesses,  said  by 
»me  to  be  two  in  number,  by  others,  three,  and  even 
four.  Homer  mentions  but  two,  and  describes  them  as 
^'ir!Kin8t  dwelling  upon  an  island,  and  detaining  with 
them  every  voyager  who  was  allured  thither  by  their 
caotivating  music.  They  would  have  decoyed  even 
Cfyaaes,  on  his  return  to  Ithaca,  but  ^ere  not  permitted. 
By  others  they  were  described  as  daughters  of^  the  river- 
■Dd  Achdous,  and  companions  of  Proserpine,  after 
vfaoee  seisure  they  were  changed  into  birds,  that  they 
micht  fly  in  search  of  her.  In  an  unhappy  contest 
wiUi  the  Muses  in  singing  they  lost  their  wings  as  a 
pumahment.  Others  make  them  searnymphs,  with  a 
iorm  similar  to  that  of  the  Tritons,  with  the  faces  of 
«oineo  and  the  bodies  of  flying  fish.  Their  fabled 
R»deoce  was  placed  by  some  on  an  island  near  Cape 
PeloniB  in  Sicily:  by  others,  on  the  islands  or  rocKs 
etUcd  Sirennuase,  not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Sur- 
ftntum  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  Various  explanations  of 
me  fable  of  the  Sirens  have  been  given.  It  is  commonly 
considered  as  signifying  the  dangers  of  indulgence  in 
pleasure. 

SIr'his.  Known  in  mythology  as  the  faithful  dog  of 
Onoo,  and  set  in  the  heavens  as  a  bright  star  by  Diaiui 


when  she  mourned  the  display  of  her  archery  which 
caused  Orion's  death. 

Sol.  Although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  worshiped 
Apollo  as  the  god  and  dispenser  of  light,  and  in  view  of 
this  attribute  named  him  Phoebus,  yet  they  conceived 
another  distinct  divinity,  distinguished  from  Apollo 
especially  in  the  earlier  fables,  under  the  literal  name 
applied  to  designate  the  sun,  vis,  Sol.  These  words, 
therefore,  were  employed  to  express  not  only  the  actual 
body  in  the  heavens,  out  also  a  supposed  being  having 
a  separate  and  personal  existence. 

Som'nus.  The  personification  and  god  Hsf  sleep,  is 
described  as  a  brother  of  Death  and  as  a  son  of  Night. 

Specter  of  the  Brock'en.  Among  German  msrths, 
a  sin|(ular  colossal  apparition  seen  in  the  clouds,  at  cer- 
tain times  of  the  day,  by  those  who  ascend  the  Brocken, 
or  Blooksberg,  the  hi^^iest  mountain  of  the  Harts  Moun- 
tains. 

Sphinx.  A  monster  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Chi- 
msera,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes.  Seated  oo  a 
rock,  she  put  a  riddle  to  every  Theban  that  passed  by, 
and  whoever  was  unable  to  solve  it  was  killed  by  the 
monster.  This  calamity  induced  the  Thebans  to  pro- 
claim that  whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the 
sphinx  should  obtain  the  kingdom  and  Jocasta  as  his 
wife.  The  riddle  ran  as  follows:  "What  is  that  which 
has  one  voice,  and  at  first  four  feet,  then  two  feet,  and 
at  last  three  feet,  and  when  it  has  most  is  weakest?" 
(Edipus  explained  the  enigma  by  saying  that  it  was 
man.  who.  when  an  infant,  creeps  on  all  fours,  when  a 
man.  goes  on  two  feet,  and,  when  old,  uses  a  staff,  a 
third  foot.  The  monster  immediately  flung  herself  into 
the  sea  and  perished.  The  form  of  the  so-called  Eg3rp- 
tian  sphinxes  is  that  of  a  winged  lion  with  a  human 
head  and  bust,  always  in  a  lyini^  attitude,  whereas  the 
Greek  sphinxes  are  represented  m  any  attitude  which 
might  suit  the  fancy  of  the  poet. 

Styx.  The  word,  or  nfimi?,  r^rhnip^  ham  tlie  Gre*k, 
meaning  to  abhor,  luid  h^t  >  v  i^  cilLIl^iI  the  River  r^f  Hate 
and  represented  as  the  river  of  th»  lower  world.  The 
classic  fables  concerning  it  ture  nS  EsyiJtian  oriein.  It 
was  said  to  flow  n>rj4^  timne  n>tioii  the  iniarti&i  rejsttoas. 
The  third  river,  Ctit'ytus,  fltiiv«  tmt  wf  the  Itiver  Styx 
and  the  murmur  of  h*  wat^rs^  th&  etound  cyT  which  imi- 
tates bowlings,  is  irK^xiir^^^ibly  rlJHTmU;  Phleg^thon.  the 
fourth  river,  rolls  fctuwlly  alotitf  ita  wftviw  of  fire.  As  a 
mythical  being,  Stj  x  u  cUT^tTiPE^J  n^  a  iluui^ht^'r  ^  Oe>^ 
anus  and  Tethys.  A?  a  iii'mph.ishi^  dwelt  at  the  pntrance 
of  hadfe,  in  a  lofty  (JcroUtt  whi^h  ^os  supprirti^d  by  nilvrr 
columns.  She  becfihic  the  divinity  hy  whom  the  most 
solemn  oaths  were  hwrtTTi,  When  anc  of  the  uods  hpid  to 
take  an  oath  by  St'ix.  Iris  fetched  &  cup  full  of  water 
from  the  Styx,  aii.t  eIic  goii,  wlijlv  tt^jog  the  cjath, 
poured  out  the  water. 

Tan'lalus.  The  son  of  Jupiter,  and  kin«  of  Lydia. 
who,  according  to  some  legends,  was  punished  for  be- 
traying the  secrets  of  his  father  by  being  phioed  in  a 
lake,  m  the  infernal  regions,  whose  waters  fled  from 
him  when  he  sought  to  quench  his  thirst,  and  amid 
trees  laden  with  tmit,  whose  boughs  avoided  every 
effort  he  made  to  seize  them. 

Tar'tarus.  A  dark  abyss  imder  the  earth  in  which 
the  Titans  were  chained  when  their  father  feared  their 
strength.  The  music  of  Orpheus  penetrated  its  depths 
and  caused  the  condemned  to  cease  their  toil.  The 
name  has  come  to  signify  an  inner  region  of  hell,  to 
which  the  gods  sent  the  exceptionally  depraved. 

Tel'amon.  A  son  of  iEacus  and  Endeis,  and  brother 
of  Peleus.  Having  assisted  Peleus  in  slaying  their  half- 
brother  Phocus,  Telamon  was  expelled  from  iEgina,  and 
came  to  Salamis,  where  he  was  m^de  king.  He  after- 
ward became  the  father  of  Atlas.  Telamon  himself 
was  one  of  the  Calydonian  hunters  and  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  He  was  also  a  great  friend  of  Hercules, 
whom  he  joined  in  ius  expedition  against  Laomedon  of 
Troy,  which  city  he  was  the  first  to  enter.  Hercules, 
in  return,  gave  to  him  Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon. 

Telem'achus.  The  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope. 
He  was  an  infaht  when  his  father  went  to  Troy:  and 
when  he  had  been  absent  nearly  twenty  years.  Telema- 
chus  went  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  gather  information 
concerning  him.  He  was  hospitably  received  by  Nestor, 
who  sent  his  own  son  to  conduct  Telemachus  to  Sparta. 
Menelaus  also  received  him  kindly,  and  communicated 
to  him  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  concerning  Ulysses. 
From  Sparta  Telemachus  returned  home:  and  on  his 
arrival  there  he  found  his  father,  whom  he  assisted  in 
slaying  the  suitors.     (See  Penelope.) 

The'nus.  The  goddess  of  justice  was  one  of  the 
I  most  celebrated  of  the  Titanides.  or  daughters  of  Uranus 
I  and  Titffa.  To  her  is  ascribed  the  first  uttering  of 
'  oracles,  and  also  the  first  introduction  of  sacrifices. 
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Thersrtes.  The  usliest  and  most  scurrilous  of  the 
Greeks  before  Troy.  He  spared,  in  his  revilings.  neither 
prince  nor  chi^,  but  directed  his  abuse  prinoiiMiUy 
against  Achilles  and  Ulysses.  He  was  slain  by  Aonilles 
for  deriding  his  grief  for  Penthesilea.  The  name  is 
often  used  to  denote  a  calumniator. 

The'seus.  He  became  king  oi  Athens,  finding  the 
sword  and  sandals  of  his  father,  .£geus.  Of  the  many 
adventures  of  Theseus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was 
his  expedition  araunst  the  Amasons.  He  is  said  to  have 
assailed  them  before  they  had  recovered  from  the  attack 
of  Hercules,,  and  to  have  carried  off  their  queen,  Antiope. 
The  Amasons,  in  their  turn,  invaded  Attica,  and  pene- 
trated into  Athens  itself,  and  the  final  battle,  in  which 
Theseus  overcame  them,  was  fou^t  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  city.  Thesexis  figures  in  almost  all  the  great 
heroic  expeditions. 

Thes'plan  Maids,  The.  The  nine  Muses.  So  called 
from  Theepia,  in  BoeoUa,  near  Mount  Helicon,  often 
called  Thespia  Rupee. 

The'tls.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris, 
was  a  marine  divinity,  and  dwelt  —  like  her  sisters,  the 
Nereids  —  in  the  depths  of  the  sea,  with  her  father 
Nereus.  She  there  received  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  on  his 
flight  from  Lycurgus.  and  the  god  in  his  gratitude  pre- 
sented her  with  a  golden  urn.  When  Vulcan  was 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  received  by 
Thetis.  Thetis  rejected  the  offers  of  Zeus,  because  she 
had  been  brought  up  by  Hera,  and  the  god,  to  revenge 
himself,  decreed  that  she  should  marry  a  mortal. 

Thor«  In  Scandinavian  mythology,  the  eldest  son 
of  Odin  and  Frigga;  strongest  and  bravest  c^  the  gods. 
He  launchecLthe  thunder,  presided  over  the  air  and  the 
seasons,  ana  protected  man  from  lightning  and  evil 
spirits.  His  wife  was  Sif  ("love"):  his  chariot  was 
drawn  by  two  he-goats;  his  mace  or  hammer  was  called 
Mjolner;  his  belt  was  Megingjard,  whenever  he  put  it 
on  his  strength  was  doubled;  his  palace  was  Thrud- 
vangr.  It  contained  540  halls;  Thuraday  is  Thor's  day. 
The  word  means  "Refu^from  terror." 

Trtans.  The  enterprises  oi  the  Titans  are  celebrated 
in  the  ancient  fables  of  the  Greeks.  They  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  Saturn,  to  whom  they  were 
brothers,  being  generally  considered  as  sons  c^  Uranus  or 
Ccelus  and  Titea.  or  Gaia.  The  oldest  was  called  Titan, 
and  from  him,  or  their  mother,  they  derived  their  common 
name. 

Titho'nas.  A  son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy. 
He  was  so  beautiful  that  Aurora  became  enamored  of 
him,  and  persuaded  the  gods  to  make  him  immortal; 
but,  as  she  forgot  to  ask  for  eternal  youth,  he  became 
decrepit  and  ugly,  and  was,  therefore,  changed  by  her 
into  a  cicada. 

TIt'yus.  A  famous  g^ant,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Terra. 
His  body  was  so  vast  that  it  covered  nine  acres  of  ground. 
He  had  dared  to  offer  an  insult  to  Juno  and  in  punish- 
ment was  chained  like  Prometheus  while  a  vulture 
feasted  on  his  liver.     He  is  mentioned  by  Virgil. 

Tri'ton.  Son  of  Neptune,  who  dwelt  with  his  father 
and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
or,  according  to  Homer,  at  Agae.  Later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  riding  over  the  sea  on  sea-horses  or  other 
monsters. 

Trolls.  Dwarfs  of  Northern  mjrthology,  living  in 
hills  or  mounds;  they  are  represented  as  stumpy,  mis- 
shapen, and  humpbacked,  inclined  to  thieving,  and  fond 
of  carrying  off  children  or  substituting  one  of  their  own 
offspring  tor  that  of  a  human  mother.  The:^  are  called 
hill-people,  and  are  especially  averse  to  noise,  from  a 
recollection  of  the  time  when  Thor  used  to  fling  his 
hammer  after  them. 

Truth.  A  daughter  of  Time,  because  Truth  is  dis- 
covered in  the  course  oi  Time.  Democritus  says  that 
Truth  lies  hidden  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

Troy.  The  classic  poets  say  that  the  walls  of  this 
famous  city  were  built  by  the  magic  sound  of  Apollo's 
lyre. 

Tyr.  In  Norse  mythology,  he  was  a  warrior  deity, 
and  the  protector  of  champions  and  brave  men ;  he  was 
also  noted  for  his  samcity.  When  the  gods  wished  to 
bind  the  wolf  Fenrir,  Tyr  put  his  hand  into  the  demon's 
mouth  as  a  pledge  that  the  bonds  should  be  removed 


contended  for  his  armor  with  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  and 
e»ined  the  prise.  He  is  said  by  some  to  have  devised 
the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse.  The  most  celebrated 
part  of  his  storv  ccnnes  after  the  Trojan  War.  Among 
his  adventures  ne  entered  the  cave  oi  the  Csrelops  ai^ 
escaped  with  some  sheep.  One  of  the  gods  gave  to  him 
a  bag  of  winds  which  should  carry  him  h<mie,  but  the 
winds  were  let  loose  and  his  ships  driven  to  an  island 
inhabited  by  the  sorceress  Circe.  After  many  wander- 
ings and  strange  adventures,  a  ship  was  provided  to  eon- 
vey  him  to  Ithaca,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  twenty 
years.  During  his  absence  his  father  Laertes,  in  grief  and 
old  age,  had  withdrawn  into  the  ooimtry;  his  mother  An- 
tidea  had  died:  his  son  Telemachus  grown  to  manhood, 
and  his  wife  renelope  had  rejected  all  the  offers  that 
had  been  made  to  her  by  the  importunate  suitois  from 
the  neighboring  islands.  In  order  that  he  might  not  be 
recognised,  Athena  metamorphosed  Ulysses  into  so 
unsightly  beggar.  He  was  kindly  received  by  Eumieus. 
the  swineherd,  made  himself  known  to  him.  and  a  plan 
of  revenge  was  resolved  on.  Penelope,  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, was  made  to  promise  her  hand  to  him  who  should 
conquer  the  others  in  shooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulvases. 
As  none  of  the  suitors  were  able  to  draw  tiiis  bow,  Ulysses 
himself  took  it  up,  and,  directing  his  arrows  against  the 
suitors,  slew  them  all.  Ulysses  now  made  himself  known 
to  Penelope.  The  people  rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses: 
but  Athena,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Mentor, 
brought  about  a  reconciliation 

Valharia.  In  Scandinavian  mvthology  the  palace 
of  immortality  wherein  are  received  the  souls  of  heroes 
slain  in  battle. 

Valley  rs.  The  battle-maidens  of  Scandinavian 
mythology.  They  were  mounted  on  swift  horses  and 
held  drawn  swords.  They  rushed  with  battle  and  se- 
lected those  destined  to  death  and  conducted  tlMm  to 
Valhalla.  The  number  o(  Valkyrs  differe  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  various  mythologists,  and  ranges  from 
three  to  sixteen,  the  greater  part  of  them,  however, 
naming  only  nine. 

Ve'nus.  The  goddess  of  beauty,  and  mother  of  love. 
She  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  sea,  and 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  abode  of  the  gocte  on 
Olympus,  where  they  were  all  charmed  with  her  extreme 
beauty.  According  to  other  legends  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  She  bore  as  many  names 
as  there  are  aspects  oi  love,  and  finidly  they  were  re- 
garded as  the  names  of  different  deities.  Sparrows  and 
doves  were  customarily  yoked  to  her  chariot;  hex"  girdle 
inspired  all  hearts  with  passion  for  the  weu«r;  and  her 
son,  Cupid,  was  her  attendant  and  minister.  Tne  myrtte 
was  sacred  to  her.  Her  favorite  residence  warn  at 
irus. 

/es'ta.  The  ancient  goddess  oi  fire.  JBaoma  was 
believed  to  have  brought  the  eternal  fire  oi  Vesta  from 
Troy,  along  with  the  iniages  oi  the  Penates;  and  the 
pnrtors^  consuls,  and  dictators,  before  ent^ins  apoa 
their  oflBcial  functions,  sacrificed,  not  only  to  the  Penates. 
but  also  to  Vesta  at  I^avinium.  In  the  ancient  Roman 
house,  the  hearth  was  the  central  part,  and  around  it  all 
the  inmates  daily  assembled  for  their  ooromoQ  meal 
(coena);  every  meal  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  hood  of 
union  and  affection  among  the  members  of  a  family.  azKl 
at  the  same  time  an  act  oi  worship  of  Vesta.  ccHnbined 
with  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  the  Penates. 

VIsh'nu.  In  Hindu  mythology  one  of  the  great  deities 
of  the  Hindu  triad,  ranking  as  the  "Preserver."  after 
Brahma,  the  "Oeator."  andoef  ore  Siva.  Uie  "  Destroyer/^ 
It  is  believed  that  he  has  appeared  on  earth  nine  tunee. 
his  tenth  "avatar,"  or  incarnation,  having  sret  to  comcu 

Vul'can.  The  god  of  fire.  Traces  of  Um  worship  of 
fire  are  found  in  the  earliest  times. 

Wo' den.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  Scandinaman 
god  Odin;   Wednesday  is  called  after  him. 

Zem.    The  sacred  well  oi  Mecca.    According  to  Arab 
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tradition,  this  is  the  very  well  that  was  i^wn  to  Wir**- 
when  with  Ishmael  in  the  desert.  It  is  supposed  to^be 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Mecca. 


again.  But  Fennr  found  that  the  gods  had  no  inten- 
tion of  keeping  their  word,  and  revenged  himself  in 
some  degree  by  biting  the  hand  off.  Tsrr  was  the  son 
of  Odin  and  brother^  Thor. 

Ulys'ses.  Called  "Odysseus  '  by  the  Greeks,  one  of 
the  principal  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  War,  was  a  son 
of  Laertes,  or,  according  to  a  later  tradition,  of  Sisyphus, 
and  was  married  to  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius, 
by  whom  he  became  the  fatner  of  Telemachus.  During 
the  siege  of  Troy  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  valor, 
prudence,  and  eloquence,  and  after  the  death  of  Achilles, 


Zeus.    (Called  "Jupiter"  by  the  Romans,  the  t. 

I  oi  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a  son  of  Cronus  (Satumas>. 

I  and  Rhea.     When  Zeus  and   tus  brothers  distributed 

I  among  themselves  the  government  of  the  world  by  lot. 

,  Poseidon  obtained  the  sea.  Hades  the  lower  worid.  mJ? 

Zeus  the  heavens  and  the  upper  regions,  but  tha  csrth 

became  common  to  all.     According  to  Homer,  Zeus  dweH 

on  Mount  Olympus  in  Thessalv,  which  was  belisfvsd  to 

penetrate  into  heaven  itself,     fie  is  called  the  father  of 

gods  and  men.     He  is  the  supreme  ruler,  who  with  his 

counsel  manages  everything;   the   founder  of  law  aod 

order,  whence  Dice,  Themis,  and  Nemeais  are  hit  «». 

sistants.      Everything  good,  as  well  as  bad.  comes  frosn 

Zeus;  according  to  his  own  choice  he  antgns  good  or  evil 

to  mortals;  fate  itself  was  subordinate  to  him. 
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XAM£S  IN  FICTION,  UTfiRARY 
PLOTS,  AND  ALLUSIONS 

A-lHufdon.  The  Hebrew  name  of  an  evU  spirit  or 
destroying  an^el  called  ApoUyon  in  Greek.  In  mediaeval 
litnature  he  is  regarded  as  the  chief  of  the  demons  of 
the  serenth  hierarchy  and  the  one  who  causes  wars, 
snd  iroroars.  Klopetock  has  introdooed  him  in  his 
Messiah  wider  the  name  of  Abad'onna.  He  represents 
hiin  as  a  fallen  angel  still  bearing  traces  of  his  former 
oiKnity  and  repenting  of  his  part  in  the  rebellion  against 
God.  In  Bunyan's  '  Pilgrim  s  Progress/'  he  meets  and 
fights  with  Pilgrim. 

Abdalfalu  Life  of  Hohammedt  Washlnstoin 
Irrlnc.  In  Mohammedan  legend  it  is  said  that  Ab- 
dsUah.  the  father  of  Mohammed,  was  so  beautiful,  that 
when  he  marritod  Amina.  200  virgins  broke  their  hearts 
from  disappointed  love. 

Ab-dfel.  Paradise  Lost*  MUton.  The  name  of 
the  seraph,  who,  when  Satan  stirred  up  a  revolt,  boldly 
vittuUKNi  him. 

AboD'de.  A  character  in  French  literature  that 
corresponds  to  our  Santa  Claus,  the  good  fairy  who 
comes  at  night,  especially  New  Year's  night,  to  bring 
toys  to  children  wmle  they  sleep. 

Ab'oii  Hassan.  Arabian  Nights.  As  related  in 
'  Arabian  Nights."  Abon  Hassan  is  a  merchant  of  Bag- 
dad who  is  carried  in  his  sleep  to  the  bed  of  the  Calipn 
Haroun-al-Raschid  and  on  awaking  is  made  to  believe 
himself  the  caliph.  Twice  in  this  way  he  was  made  to 
believe  himself  (»liph  and  afterward  became  in  reality 
the  nliph's  favorite  and  companion. 

A-braz'as.  In  Persian  literature  Abraxas  denotes 
s  iupreme  being.  In  Greek  notation  it  stands  for  the 
namber  365.  In  old  tales  or  romances  Abraxas  presides 
over  365  impersonated  virtues,  one  of  which  is  supposed 
to  prevail  on  each  day  of  the  year.  In  the  Second 
Century  the  word  was  employed  by  the  Basilid'ians 
for  the  deity:  it  was  also  the  principle  of  the  Gnostic 
bienurehy,  and  that  from  which  sprang  their  numerous 
Mooa. 

Ab'sa-lom.  Absalom  and  Achltophel,  Dryden. 
A  nsme  ^ven  by  Dryden,  in  his  satiri(»l  poem  "  Alwalom 
and  Acmtophel,"  to  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a  natural 
mm  of  Charles  II.  Like  Absalom,  the  son  of  David, 
Monmouth  was  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty,  his 
popularity,  and  his  undutifulness  to  his  father. 

AVsolute,  Captain.  The  Rivals,  Sheridan.  A 
character  in  Sheridan's  comedy,  "The  Riintds."  He  is 
dietinguished  for  his  gallant,  determined  spirit,  his  quick- 
Dess  of  speech,  and  dry  humor. 

Absohite,  8lr  Anthony.  The  Blvals,  Sheridan. 
An  amusing  character  in  Sheridan's  "Rivals."  He  is 
represented  as  testy,  positive,  impatient,  and  over- 
bttring,  but  yet  of  a  warm  and  generous  disposition. 

Aba'dah.  A  merchant  of  Bagdad.  He  finds  the 
only  way  to  rid  himself  of  the  torment  of  an  old  hag  by 
Thorn  M  is  haunted  is  "  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  com- 
mandments." 

A-ca'di-a.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
"Shubenacadie,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  rivers" 
of  Nova  Scotia:  in  old  grants  called  L'Acadie,"  and 
"  La  Cadie,"  the  original,  and  now  the  poetic,  name  of 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1755,  the  French  innabitants  were 
•etaed.  forcibly  removed,  and  dispersed  among  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Lonnellow  has 
made  this  event  the  subject  of  his  poem  "Evangeline." 

A-chlfo-phel.  Absalom  and  Achltophel*  Dry- 
den. Achitophel,  a  nickname  given  to  the  first  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  by  his  contemporaries,  and  made  use  of 
by  Dryden  in  his  poem  "Absalom  and  Achitophel,"  a 
satire  designed  as  a  defense  of  Charles  II.  agamst  the 
Whig  partv.  There  is  said  to  be  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  character  and  career  of  Shaftesbury  and 
those  of  Achitophel,  or  Ahitophel,  the  treacherous  friend 
and  counselor  of  David,  and  this  fellow-conspirator  of 
Absalom. 

A«era's|-a«  Fairy  Queen,  Spenser.  A  witch 
represented  as  a  lovely  and  charming  woman,  whose 
dweUinc  is  tiie  Bower  of  Bliss,  which  is  situated  on  an 
island  floating  in  a  lake  or  gulf,  and  is  adorned  with 
everything  in  nature  that  can  delist  the  senses.  The 
word  signifies  intemperance.  She  is  the  personification 
of  sensuous  indulgence  and  intoxication.  Sir  Guvon, 
who  iUusteates  the  opi>osite  virtue,  is  commissioned  by 
the  fsirv  queen  to  bring  her  into  subjection,  and  to 
destroy  her  residence. 

^  A'creSfBob.  The  Rivals.  Sheridan.  A  character 
m  "The  ttivals"  celebrated  for  his  cowardice  and  his 
peculiar  nvthod  of  allegorical  swearing. 


Acrostic.  A  form  of  verse  in  which  the  first  letters 
of  the  lines  form  a  word,  usually  a  name.  The  Hebrews 
wrote  a  form  of  acrostic  poetry  in  which  the  initial 
letters  made  their  alphabet  in  regular  order.  Some  of 
the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testament  are  on  this  plan,  especi- 
ally the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  psalm. 

Ad'am.  (1)  Adam  is  a  character  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  "Talmud."  Many  stran^^  legends  are  related 
of  him.  He  was  buried,  so  Arabian  tradition  says,  on 
Aboneais,  a  mountain  of  Arabia.  (2)  In  As  Ton  Like 
It.  Shakespere,  he  is  an  aged  servant  to  Orlando  and 
offers  to  accompany  Orlando  in  his  flight  and  to  share 
with  him  his  carefully-hoarded  savings  of  500  pounds. 
(3)  In  Comedy  of  Errors*  Shakesperet  Adam  is  an 
officer  known  by  his  dress,  a  skin-coat. 

Adamas'tor.  Luclad,  Camoens.  (1)  A  hideous 
phantom  described  by  Camoens  as  the  spirit  of  the 
storm V  cape  (Cape  of  Good  Hope).  (2)  Adamastor  is 
described  as  one  of  the  giants  who  invaded  heaven. 

Ad'amst  Parson.  Joseph  Andrews*  Fielding. 
A  character  in  Fielding's  story  of  "Joseph  Andrews/' 
distinguished  for  his  goodness  oi  heart,  poverty,  learning, 
and  ignorance  of  the  world,  combined  with  courage, 
modesty,  and  a  thousand  oddities. 

Ad'emar  or  Ad'e-ma-ro.  Jerusalem  Dellveredt 
Tasso.  An  ecclesiastical  warrior  who  besought  the 
pope  that  he  might  be  sent  on  the  crusades.  He  was 
slam  in  an  attack  on  Antioch  but  in  the  final  attack  on 
Jerusalem  his  spirit  came  with  three  squadrons  of  angels 
to  aid  the  besiegers. 

Adorpha.  Maid  of  Hariendorftt  Knowles. 
Adolpha,  the  daughter  of  General  Kleiner,  Governor  of 
Prague,  and  wife  of  Idemstein,  is  known  for  her  "excess 
of  too  sweet  nature,"  which  Knowles  in  his  romance 
pictures  as  a  fault. 

Ad'o-na'Is.  A  poetical  name  given  by  Shelley  to  the 
poet  Keats,  on  whose  untimely  death  he  wrote  an  elc«y 
bearing  this  name  for  its  title.  The  name  was  coined  by 
Shelley  probably  to  hint  an  analogy  between  Keats's  fate 
and  that  of  Adonis. 

iE-ne'as.  The  hero  of  Virgil's  .£neid,  son  of  Anchises 
and  the  goddess  Venus,  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Elmpire.  He  is  called  the 
"Pious  JBneas,"  because  he  carried  his  father  Anchises 
on  his  shoulders  from  burning  Troy. 

iCneld.  Virml  introduces  into  his  poem  the  outlines 
of  the  Roman  nistory,  and  a  number  of  interesting 
episodes.  The  three  first  books  are  not  arranged  in 
the  order  of  time.  The  second  book,  which  relates  the 
downfall  of  Troy,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  poem,  is  the 
first  in  time.  The  third,  which  relates  the  voyage  of 
iEneas,  till  after  his  departure  from  Sicily  for  Italy, 
follows.  The  first,  which  relates  the  dispersion  of  his 
fleet,  and  his  arrival  in  Africa,  with  his  kind  reception 
by  Dido,  succeeds  the  third.  By  this  change  the  hero 
relates  the  downfall  of  his  country,  and  the  fortunes  of 
his  long  and  eventful  voya^.  Viripl's  ^neid  is  an 
epic  of  national  life.  The  idea  which  underlies  the 
whole  action  of  the  poem  is  the  great  part  played  by 
Rome  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Adrastus.  Jerusalem  Dellveredt  Tasso.  An 
Indian  prince  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  who  aided 
the  King  of  E^^ypt  against  the  crusaders.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  garment,  a  serpent's  skin.  Adrastus 
was  slain  by  Rinaldo. 

Agamem'non.  A  Tragedy  by  ^schylus.  The 
first  of  a  triology  consisting  of  Ag  ^* 

and  Eumenides. 


\gamemnon,  Choephorse, 


Agones.  (1)  A  young  girl  in  Moli^re's  "L'Ecole  dee 
Femmes,"  who  affects  to  be  remarkably  simple  and 
ingenuous.  The  name  has  passed  into  popular  use,  and 
is  applied  to  any  young  woman  unsophisticated  in  affairs. 
(2)  A  strong  womanly  character  in  David  Copperfield, 
who  proves  a  true  friend  to  David's  "child-wife.  Dora, 
and  to  David  himself.  Later  Dora  dies  and  David 
marries  Agnes. 

Aga'plda*  Fray  Antonio.  The  imaginary  chronicler 
of  the  '.Conquest  of  Granada,"  written  by  Washington 
Irving. 

A'flb.  Arabian  Nights*  Entertainment.  The 
third  Calendar  in  the  story  of  "The  Three  Calendars," 
in  the  "Arabian  Nights." 

A-ffra-man'te  or  Ag'ra-mant.  King  of  the  Moors 
in  Anosto's  poem  of  "Orlando  Furioso." 

A'gue-cheek.  Sir  Andrew.  Twelfth  Night, 
Shakespere.  A  simpleton  in  "Twelfth  Night/^  to 
whom  lite  consists  only  of  eating  and  drinking.  He  is 
stupid  even  to  silliness,  but  so  devoid  of  self-love  or  self- 
conceit  that  he  is  delightful  in  his  simplicity. 

Ah'med,  Prince.  Arabian  Nights.  Noted  for 
a  magic  tent  he  possessed  which  would  cover  a  whole 
army  out  might  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  He  also  pos- 
sessed a  magic  apple  which  would  cure  all  diseases. 
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A-lad'dln.  One  of  the  beet  known  eharactera  in  the 
"Arabian  Night«  Tales."  Aladdin  becomes  possessed 
of  a  wonderful  lamp  and  ring.  On  rubbinc  them,  two 
senii  appear,  who  are  the  slaves  of  anyone  who  possesses 
the  lamp  and  ring.  They  obey  Aladdin  and  perform 
most  incredible  deeds  by  their  maipo. 

Al  A'raf  (&l  dfraf).  The  Mnhominedan  Limbo.  The 
subject  of  an  uncompleted  po<i  lu  liy  E^iqiar  A.  Fo«, 

A-las'nam.  The  hero  of  a  Etory  in  the^  "  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments"  entitled  "The  History  of 
Pnnoe  Zeyn  Alasnam  and  th^  i^uK«Ti  of  the  Genii." 
Alasnam  has  eight  diamond  nrjitupji,  but  had  to  no  in 
quest  of  a  ninth  more  precious  ,tti11,  to  fill  the  viirjint 
pedestal.  The  prixe  was  founl  iit  the  lady  who  b^ei^me 
his  wife,  at  once  the  most  beataihjl  uni  ihc  Tuu^t  pt>rsact 
of  her  race. 

ANba'iila«  Al'ba-ny.  A  name  given  to  Scotland  or 
the  Scottish  Highlands  in  old  romances  and  early  his- 
tories. 

Al'bl-cm*  An  ancient  name  of  Briton,  now  used  only 
in  poetic  allusion.  Some  say  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  lofty  white  cliffs  on  the  south  coast.  Others  derive 
it  from  the  name  of  a  fabulous  giant.  Albion,  son  of 
Neptune,  who  called  the  island  after  his  own  name,  and 
ruled  it  lorty-four  years. 

Albrac'ca*  Orlando  Innamorata,  BoJardo.  A 
castle  of  Cathay  to  which  Angelica  retires  m  grief  at 
being  scorned  and  shunned  by  Rinaldo,  with  whom  she 
is  deeply  in  love.  Here  she  is  besieged  by  Agricane, 
King  of  Tartary,  who  resolves  to  win  her,  notwithstand- 
ing her  indifference  to  his  suit. 

Al-ceste'.  Le  Misanthropet  Moli^re.  A  noble 
but  misanthropic  man.  the  hero  of  Moli^re's  comedy. 

Al-cfna.  Orlando  InnomoratOt  Bojardo.  A 
fairy  represented  as  carrying  off  Astolfo.  She  reappears 
in  great  splendor  in  Ariosto^  "Orlando  Furioso." 

Al'dl-bo-ron'tl-phos'co-plior'nl-o.  A  character 
in  Henry  Carey's  burlesque  tragedy  "Chrononhoton- 
thologos.^' 

Aldlne  Edition.  This  name  is  now  applied  to 
some  elegant  editions  of  English  works.  The  orimnal 
Aldine  editions  were  books  from  the  press  of  Aldus 
Manutius,  printed  in  the  years  1490-1507.  These 
books  have  been  highly  prised  both  for  their  literary 
value  and  their  handsome  exterior.  The  Aldus  printing 
establishment  was  kept  up  for  100  years.  The  distin- 
guishing mark  of  the  Aldine  books  is  an  anchor  entwined 
with  a  dolphin.  Collections  of  these  books  have  been 
made.  Manv  of  the  works  are  now  very  rare  and  are 
highly  prised. 

Ardin^car*  Sir.  A  character  in  an  ancient  legend, 
and  the  title  of  a  celebrated  ballad,  preserved  in  Percy's 
"  Reliques."  This  ballad  relates  how  the  honor  of  Queen 
Elianor.  wife  of  Henry  Plantagenet.  impeached  by  Sir 
Aldingar,  her  steward,  was  submitted  to  the  chance  of  a 
duel,  and  how  an  an^^el,  in  the  form  of  a  little  child, 
appeared  as  her  champion,  and  established  her  innocence. 

Alexandrian  Codex.  A  manuscript  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Greek,  which  belonged  to  the  library  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  in  Afnea,  A.  D.,  1008.  In 
1628,  it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  Charles  I.,  and  was 
placed  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  on  parchment, 
m  uncial  letters,  and  contains  the  Septuagmt  version 
(except  the  Psalms),  a  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Epistles  of  Clemens  Roman  us.  This  is  much  con- 
sulted by  Biblical  scholars,  especially  in  the  critical 
study  of  the  epistles. 

Alice  Brand.  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Sir  Walter 
Seott.  Alice  signed  Urgan  the  dwarf  thrice  with  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  and  he  became  "  the  fairest  knight  in  all 
Scotland";  when  Alice  recognised  in  him  her  own 
brother. 

Arian-a-Dale'.  A  friend  of  Robin  Hood's  in  the 
ballad.  He  is  introduced  into  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Ivan- 
hoe"  as  Robin  Hood's  minstrel. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  a  comedy  by  Shakes- 
pere.  The  hero  and  heroine  are  Bertram,  Count  of 
Rousillon.  and  HeKena,  a  phvsician's  daughter,  who  are 
married  by  the  command  oi  the  king  of  France,  but 
part  because  Bertram  thought  the  lady  not  sufficiently 
well-bom  for  him.     Ultimately,  however,  all  ends  well. 

Airworthy,  Mr.  Tom  Jones,  Fielding.  Dis- 
tinguished for  his  benevolence.  This  character  is  said 
to  be  drawn  from  Fielding's  friend  Ralph  Allen. 

Alp.  Siege  of  Corinth,  Byron.  The  hero  of  this 
poem. 

Alph.  Kubla  Khan,  Coleridge.  A  name  invented 
by  Coleridge  and  applied  to  a  river  mentioned  in  this  poem. 

Arqui-fe.  A  personage  that  figures  in  all  the  books 
of  the  lineage  of  Amadis  as  a  powerful  wizard. 

Al-Rakin'.  A  fabulous  dog  connected  with  the 
legend  of  the  "Seven  Sleepers."  The  Mohammedans 
have  given  him  a  place  in  paradise. 


Al-Siraf.  A  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  pmst 
extending  over  the  abyss  of  hell.  This  narrarw  bridc^ 
less  than  the  thread  of  a  famished  spider,  must  be  pbmot 
over  by  every  one  who  would  enter  the  Mohammedan 
paradise. 

Am'-a-dls  de  Gaul.    The  hero  of  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  Portuguese  romance.     A  French 
printed  in  1555. 

Aman'da.     A     young    woman    who 
spring  in  Thompson  s  "Seasons.** 

A*mai'mon,  or  A-masr'mon.  An  imaginary  king 
of  the  East,  one  of  the-  principal  devils  who  mi^t  be 
bound  or  restrained  from  doing  hurt  from  the  third  hour 
till  noon,  and  from  the  ninth  hour  till  evening.  He  is 
alluded  to  in  Shakespere*s  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windeor." 

Ama'urot.  Utopia,  Sir  Thomas  More.  Amaiuot 
wi«  the  chief  city  in  Utopia. 

Amaurote.     A  bridge  in  Utopia. 

Ame'lia.  The  title  of  one  ot  Fielding's  novels,  and 
the  name  of  its  heroine,  who  is  distinguished  for  her 
tenderness  and  affection.  The  character  off  Amelia  is 
said  to  have  been  drawn  from  Fielding's  wife. 

Amine'.  In  Arabian  Nights  a  female  character  who 
leads  her  three  sisters  by  her  side  as  a  leash  oi  honnds. 

Aminte'.  Les  Pre'cleuses  Ridicules*  Mollere. 
A  contradictory  character  in  this  comedy.  She  dis- 
misses her  admirers  for  proposing  to  marry  her,  scolds 
her  uncle  for  not  carrying  himself  as  a  gentlenuui.  and 
marries  a  valet  whom  she  believes  to  be  a  nobleman. 

Am'Iet,  Blchard.  The  name  of  a  gamester  in  Van- 
brugh's  "Confederacy." 

Am'o-ret.  The  name  of  a  lady  married  to  Sir 
Scudamore,  m  Spencer's  "Fa§ry  Queen.'*  She  is  the 
type  of  a  devoted,  loving  wife.  (2)  The  heroine  of 
Fletcher's  pastoral  drama.  ^' The  Faithful  Shepherdess." 

A'mys  and  Amyl'lon.  Two  faithful  friends.  The 
Pylades  and  Orestes  of  the  feudal  ages.  Their  adven- 
tures are  the  subjects  of  ancient  romances.  An  ab- 
stract of  this  early  romance  is  found  in  Ellis*  **  Specimens 
of  Early  EngUsh  Metrical  Romances.** 

Anacreontic  Verse.  Commonly  of  the  jovial  or 
Bacchanalian  strain,  named  after  Anaereon,  of  Teoa. 
the  Greek  lyric  poet,  bom  at  Tens,  an  Ionian  city  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  removed  to  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  when 
Teos  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  but  he  lived  chiefly 
at  Samos,  under  the  patronage  of  Polycmtes.  After 
the  death  of  Polycrates,  he  went  to  Athens  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  tyrant  Hipparchus.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
85.  probably  about  the  year  550  B.  C  In  his  poems 
Anaereon  sung  chiefly  the  praises  of  love  and  wane,  to 
the  enjoyment  of  which  his  life  would  also  S4>pear  to 
have  been  dedicated.  Many  fragments  of  his  songs  are 
preserved,  which  are  models  of  delicate  grace,  simplicity 
and  ease. 

Anagram,  a  transposition  of  the  letters  of  a  nsone 
or  sentence,  the  change  of  one  word  or  phrase  into 
another,  by  reading  the  letters  backwards,  or  by  trans- 
posing them. 

An-as-ta'si-us.  Anastasius.  Hope.  The  hero  of 
this  novel  purports  to  be  a  Greek,  who,  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  his  own  crimes  and  villainies,  becomes 
a  renegade,  and  passes  through  a  long  seriee  of  the  most 
extraordinary  vicissitudes. 

Ancient  Man.  Idylls  of  the  King,  Tennyson. 
Meaning  Merlin,  the  old  magician.  King  Arthur's  pro- 
tector and  teacher. 

Ancient  Mariner.  Rime  of  the  Ancient  M artner* 
Coleridge.  The  ancient  mariner,  for  the  crime  of  hav- 
ing shot  an  albatross,  a  bird  of  good  omen  to  voyagers, 
is  doomed  to  undergo  terrible  suffering.  Dreadful  poi- 
alties  are  visited  upon  his  companions^who  have  made 
themselves  accomplices  in  his  crime.  The  penalties  are 
at  last  remitted  in  consequence  of  his  repentance.  "Wltem 
pity  enters  his* heart  he  can  pray,  and  the  dead  albatross, 
bound  about  his  neck,  falls  off.  The  ship  moves  on 
and  he  returns  to  his  home  port.  There  he  encounters 
a  hermit  to  whom  he  relates  his  story.  At  certain 
times  the  agony  of  remorse  returns  and  drives  Hitt^  on, 
like  the  Wandering  Jew,  from  land  to  land,  compellea 
to  relate  the  tale  of  his  suffering  and  crime  as  a  'vraming 
to  others,  and  as  a  lesson  of  love  and  charity  tovraids 
all  God's  creatures.  The  conception  of  this  poem  and 
the  mystical  imagery  of  the  skeleton-ship  are  said  to 
have  been  borrowed  by  Coleridge  from  a  dream. 

Andrews,  Joseph.  The  hero  in  a  novel  by  the  same 
name,  written  by  Fielding,  to  ridicule  Richardson's 
"Pamela.**  Fielding  presents  "Joseph  Andrews**  as  a 
brother  to  the  modest  and  prudish  Pamela,  and  pictures 
him  as  a  model  young  man. 

Androeclus  and  the  Lion.  A  story  of  a  runaway 
slave  who  befriended  a  lion,  and  was  in  turn  befriended 
by  the  lion.  This  story  is  round  in  the  "Geeta  Roman- 
orum"  and  in  "iEsop's  Fables.*' 
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Amcellea.  An  infidel  prinoeM  of  exquisite  beauty 
in  Bojardo's  "Orland  Innamorato"  and  Arioeto's  "Or- 
laodo  Furioeo." 

Ancehis  Domini.  A  pmyer  of  the  Roman  Catholie 
Chnrrn.  embodying  a  passage  in  Scripture  beginning 
with  those  words.  It  was  ordered  by  Pope  John  aXII., 
in  1326,  to  be  repeated  three  times  a  day.  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  whMi  the  church-bell  gives  the  people 
waning. 

An-ttph'o-lus  of  Eph'e-sus,  An-llph'o-lns  of 
Syr'a-cuse.  Twin  brothers,  ^ns  to  JEtmon  and  .Emi- 
lia, in  Shakespere's  "Comedy  of  Errors." 

An-to'nl-o.  (1)  The  "Merchant  of  Venice'*  in 
Shakespere's  play  of  that  name,  the  friend  to  Bassanio, 
snd  the  object  of  Shylock's  hatred.  (2)  The  usurping 
Doke  of  Milan,  and  brother  to  Prospero,  in  Shakespere's 
"Tempest."  (3)  The  father  of  Proteus,  in  Shakespere's 
"Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona."  (4)  A  minor  character 
in  Shakespere's  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing."  (5)  A 
Ms-ca^tain.  friend  to  Sebastian,  in  Shakespere  s  "Twelfth 

Antony  and  Cleopatnu  Historical  tragedy  by 
8haka^>ere  which  may  oe  considered  as  a  continuation 
o(  Julius  Gesar.  In  the  opening  scene  of  Julius  Cesar 
sbmlute  power  is  lodged  m  one  man.  In  the  condu- 
aoo  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  a  second  CiBsar  is  again 
in  posstaaion  of  absolute  power  and  the  entire  Roman 
world  is  limited  under  one  imperial  ruler.  There  are 
four  prominent  characters  in  this  play:  Cleopatra, 
Toluotooos.  fascinating,  gross  in  her  faults,  but  great 
in  tne  power  of  her  affections;  Octavius  (Vsar.  cool, 
prudent,  calculating,  avaricious;  Antony,  quick,  brave, 
reckless,  prodigal;  Knobarbus,  a  friend  of  Antony,  at 
firM  jocular  and  blunt,  but  transformed  by  penitence 
into  a  grief-etricken  man  who  dies  in  the  bitterness  of 
<lespair. 

Aonlan  Mount*  Milton  says  his  muse  is  to  soar 
shove  "the  Aonian  Mount,"  i.  e..  above  the  flight  of 
fable  and  classic  themes,  because  his  subject  was  '^Jeho- 
vah, k>rd  of  alL" 

Ap'e-man'tus*  A  churlish  philosopher  in  Shake- 
spere's play,  "Timon  of  Athens.'^ 

Apocalypse.  The  Greek  name  of  the  last  book  of 
the  New  Testament,  termed  in  English  "Revelations." 
It  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  Apostle  St.  John, 
but  some  wholly  reiect  it  as  spurious.  In  the  first 
centuries  many  churches  disowned  it,  and  in  the  Fotirth 
Century  it  was  excluded  from  the  sacred  canon  by  the 
eoancilof  Laodicea.  but  was  again  received  by  other 
councils,  and  confirmed  by  that  of  Trent,  held  in  the 
year  1545.  Most  commentators  suppose  it  to  have  been 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  about  A.  D. 
M;  while  others  assign  it  an  earUer  date.  Its  figures 
snd  symbob  are  impressive. 

Apocrypha.  The  word  oripnally  meant  secret  or 
hidden  and  it  is  said  that  the  Books  of  the  Apocrvpha 
sre  not  found  in  either  the  Chaldean  or  the  Hebrew 
Isaguage.  These  books  were  not  in  the  Jewish  canon, 
hot  they  were  received  as  canonical  by  the  Catholic 
Choreh,  by  the  Council  '  of  Trent.  The  apocryphal 
writings  are  ten  in  number:  Baruch,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Wifdom  of  Solomon,  Tobit,  Judith,  two  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  Song  of  the  Three  Children,  Susannah,  and 
Bdl  and  the  Dragon.  Their  style  proves  that  they 
were  a  part  of  the  Jewish-Greek  Uteratura  of  Alexandria, 
within  three  himdred  years  before  Christ;  and  as  the 
oeptoagint  Greek  version  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  <Mune 
from  the  same  quarter,  it  was  often  accompanied  by 
theet  Greek  writings,  and  they  gained  a  general  circu- 
istioo.  No  trace  of  them  is  found  in  the  Talmud : 
they  are  moetly  of  legendary  character,  but  some  ot 
them  are  of  value  for  the  historical  information,  for 
their  moral  and  maxims,  and  for  the  illustrations  they 
five  of  ancient  Uf e. 

ApoDyon.  An  evil  sfnrit  introduced  by  Buns^an  in 
ha  sUcgorical  romance,  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  See 
Abaddon. 

AraMan  Nights  Entertainments*  consisting  of 
ope  thousand  and  one  stories,  told  bv  the  Sultaim  of 
the  Indies  to  divert  the  Sultan  from  the  execution  of  a 
blopdy  vow  he  had  made  to  marry  a  lady  every  day 
ud  have  her  head  cut  off  next  morning,  to  avenge 
hunsett  for  the  disloyaltv  of  the  first  Sultana.  The 
Mory  on  which  all  the  others  hang  is  familiar.  Schehe- 
r«ade,  the  generous,  beautiful  young  daughter  of  the 
][iner.  like  another  Esther,  resolves  to  risk  her  hie  in 
Mder  to  save  the  poor  maidens  of  her  city  whom  the 
Saltan  is  manying  and  beheading  at  the  rate  of  one  a 
dsy.  She  plans  to  tell  an  interesting  story  each  night 
to  the  Sultan,  breaking  off  in  a  very  exciting  place  in 
Older  that  the  Sultan  may  be  tempted  to  spare  her  life 
so  that  he  may  hear  the  sequel. 


Ar'den*  Enoch.  The  hero  of  Tennyson's  poem  of 
the  same  name,  a  seaman  who  is  wrecked  on  an  unin- 
habited, tropical  island,  where  he  spends  many  yean, 
and  who  returns  home  at  last  only  to  find  that  his  wife, 
believing  him  to  be  dead,  has  married  his  old  play- 
fellow and  rival,  and  is  prosperous  and  happy.  In  a 
spirit  of  heroic  self-sacrinoe.  he  determines  not  to  un- 
deceive her,  and  soon  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

Ar'cher.  Beaux'  Strata^nit  Farquhar.  A  serv- 
ant to  Aimwell  and  an  amusmg  fellow. 

Ar-chl-ma'go  or  Ar^chl-mu^.  Faery  Qneen. 
Spencer.  As  the  name  implies  a  hypocrite  or  deceiver. 
He  is  an  enchanter  in  the  "  Fafiry  Queen,"  and  is  opposed 
to  holiness  embodied  in  the  Red  Cross  Knight.  He 
wins  the  confidence  of  the  knight  in  the  disguise  of  a 
reverend  hermit,  and  by  the  help  of  Dueesa,  or  Deceit, 
separates  him  from  Una,  or  Truth. 

Ar-rrijf*  Fi&lamcm  and  Arc»^*  Chauter,  Pal*- 
Iiion  itiitl  Arritr  in  tlii^  limt  story  \o\A  by  Ctuiijcer  in  lite 
"Canterbury  TulrSr*  ChautNsr  liorroweci  this  atcry 
frum  Hoccacjoi  whn^  jfi  hia  turn,  borrowed  iX  from  a  mor? 
aneitnt  m^fiiipval  t&llf*  Dn''J^n  iaWi  put  the  fsins 
story  ijito  verse.  Drydsn  t>rO]iDUii«^  the  word;  Ar'c-itp' 
or  Ar-<'i*le'.  ArcitCj  a^  young  Thehao  knights  made 
prijtoner  by  Duke  Th«su4.  ii  shut  up  in  a  iJn»oii  m 
AthflTiH  with  Pal&nion.  iJotb  the  (Captives  fall  in  Love 
with  Emily,  the  Dulse's  siiite.rHii^l*w.  Both  Riun  their 
liberty  and  Emily  \b  promli^e^l  b^  the  duke  to  the  ooe 
f^ho  wiup  in  a  tournament.  Arciie  wins  but  if  killed 
by  a  Tull  From  a  hursn  and  Em  ill  y  marriev  P^amon. 
Thj*  titory  ia  better  known  through  Drydeti*a  *'  Palsmon 
aud  Arcii^/" 

Ar-e-thu'sa.  The  name  of  a  sylph  in  Pope's  "Rape 
of  the  Lock." 

Aisalla«  Orlando  Innamorato*  Bojardo.  A 
brother  to  Angelica  in  this  romantic  poem.  He  is 
celebrated  as  the  possessor  of  an  enchanted  lance  which 
threw  whomsoever  it  touched.  Ferrai^  eventually 
killed  him,  and  Astolfo  obtained  the  lance. 

Ar-mrda«  Jerusalem  Delivered^.  Tasso.  The 
most  important  character  in  this  poem. 

Ar-nolphe'.  L.'Ecole  dei  Femmeit  MoUere. 
A  selfish  and  morose  cvnic. 

Ar'sa-Iuf*  An  unhappy  lover  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
"Arcadia." 

Ar'saii.  The  hero  of  Moli^re's  comedy  "Le  Bfalade 
Imaginaire." 

Ar-^a-ira.  A  brother  to  Angelica,  in  Bojardo's 
"Orlando  Innamorato."  He  is  celebrated  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  enchanted  lance  which  overthrew  whom- 
soever it  touched. 

A'rl-ei.  In  the  denomoloicy  of -the  Cabala,  a  water 
spirit:  in  the  fables  of  the  Buddie  Agee^  a  spirit  of  the 
air,  the  guardian  angel  of  innocence;  m  Shakespere's 
"Tempest,"  an  airy  and  tricksy  spirit,  once  imprisoned 
in  a  tree  but  released  by  Prospero  and  now  becomes  his 
messenger,  assuming  any  shape,  or  rendering;  himself 
invisible,  in  order  to  execute  the  commands  of  his  master. 

Ar-l-o-dan'tei.  A  lover  in  Ariostos'  "Orlando 
Furioso." 

Arml'da.  Jerusalem  Delivered*  Tasso.  A  beau- 
tiful sorceress  with  whom  Kinaldo  fell  in  love.  By  a 
talisman  he  is  disenchanted.  Not  beinc  able  to  allure 
him  back,  Armida  rushes  into  the  midst  of  a  combat 
and  is  slain. 

Ar'oun-dight.    The  sword  of  Lancelot  of  the  Lake. 

Ar-sln'oe.  Le  Mlsaathropet  Moilere.  A  prudish 
character  in  this  comedy. 

Ar'te-sal*  also  written  Arteffall.  Arthesal,  and 
ArtMale.  (1)  A  legendary  king  of  Briton  mentioned 
bv  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  chronicles  and  by 
Milton  in  his  History  of  Britain.  (2}  A  character  in 
Spencer's  "  FaCry  Queen  "  representing  justice.  (3)  The 
hero  in  a  poem  by  William  Wordsworth,  entitled  '  Arte- 
gal  and  Elidore." 

Arthur*  King.  A  poetical  character,  based  on  his- 
torical traditions.  The  Arthur  of  the  old  Welsh  bards 
was  a  warrior  chieftain  ruling  over  fierce  and  war-like 
tribes.  Every  generation  of  poets  have  added  some- 
thing to  this  picture  until  the  Arthur  of  modem  romance 
isthe  Christian  gentleman  as  Tennyson  pictures  him 
in  his  "  Idylls  of  the  King "  surrounded  by  his  chival- 
rous knights,  all  bound  together  in  one  quest,  the 
Holy  Gran.  ^  ,.    ^.  .^  ^  .  . 

Arthurian  Romances.  These  may  be  divided  into 
six  parts:  (1)  The  romance  of  the  "San  Graal."  (2) 
"The  Merlin."  which  celebrates  the  birth  and  exploits 
of  King  Arthur.  (3)  "The  Launcelot."  (4)  The 
seareh  or  "Quest  of  the  San  Graal."  (5)  The  *^Mort 
d* Arthur,"  or  death  of  Arthur.     (6)  "Sundry  Tales." 

Arthur's  Drinklng-Hom.  No  one  could  drink 
from  this  horn  who  was  either  unchaste  or  unfaithful. 
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Arthur's  Sword«  Eseml'ibur  or  Excal'iber.  Geoffrey 
calb  it  Calibum.  and  says  it  was  made  in  the  isle  of 
Avallon.  by  Merlin. 

Arthur's  Bound  Table.  It  contained  seats  for  150 
kniichts.  Three  were  reservecL  two  for  honor,  and  one 
(ouled  the  "  siege  perilous  '*)  for  Sir  Galahad,  dotined 
to  achieve  the  quest  of  the  Holy  GraiL 

As'ca-part*  The  name  of  a  giant  whom  Bevis  of 
Southampton  conquered.  This  is  a  favorite  story  of 
the  old  British  romancers.  The  effigy  of  /^ca^pa.Tt 
may  be  seen  on  the  city  gates  of  Southampton.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  thirty  feet  high,  and  to  nave  carried 
Sir  Bevis.  his  wife,  and  horse,  under  his  arm.  Allusions 
to  him  occur  in  Shakespere,  Drayton,  and  other  English 
poets. 

Ash'ton,  Sir  William.  The  Lord  Keeper  of  Scot- 
land; a  prominent  character  in  Scott's  "Bnde  of  Lam- 
mermoor." 

As'mo-de'us.  In  the  Jewish  demonology,  an  evil 
spirit,  the  demon  of  vanitv,  or  dress.  In  modem  times 
he  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  destroying  demon  of  matri- 
monial happiness. 

As-pa'tl-a.  The  unfortunate  heroine  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  play  "The  Bfaid's  Tragedy." 

As'tolot.  The  nome  of  Elaine  in  Tennyson's  "Idylls 
of  the  King." 

As-torfo  or  As-torpho.  A  celebrated  character 
in  the  romantic  tales  ana  poems  founded  upon  the  sup- 
posed adventures  of  Charlemange  and  his  Paladins. 

As  Tou  Like  It,  a  comedy  by  Shakespere.  A  French 
duke,  driven  from  his  dukedom  by  his  brother,  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  forest  of  Arden  with  a  few  of  his  followers. 
Here  they  lived  a  free  and  easy  life.  Rosalind,  the 
daui^ter  of  the  banished  duke,  remained  at  court 
with  her  cousin  Celia.  At  a  wrestling  match  Rosalind 
fell  in  love  with  Orlando,  who  threw  his  antagonist,  a 

?jant  and  professional  athlete.  The  usurping  duke 
Frederick)  now  banished  her  from  the  court,  but  her 
cousin  Celia  resolved  to  go  to  Arden  with  her;  so  Rosa- 
lind, in  boy's  clothes,  and  Celia,  as  a  rustic  maiden,  started 
to  find  the  deposed  duke.  Orlando  being  driven  from 
home  by  his  elder  brother,  also  went  to  the  forest  of 
Arden,  and  was  taken  under  the  duke's  protection. 
Here  he  met  the  ladies,  and  a  double  marriage  was  the 
result  —  Orlando  married  Rosalind,  and  his  elder 
brother  Oliver  married  Celia.  The  usurper  retired  to 
a  religious  house,  and  the  deposed  duke  was  restored  to 
his  dominions. 

Ath'a-lle.  Athalle,  Baclne.  Daughter  of  Ahab 
and  Jexebel  in  Racine's  famous  tragedy  by  this  name. 

Auburn.  The  name  of  a  village  immortalised  by 
Oliver  Goldsmith  in  his  "  Deserted  Village  " ;  it  has  been 
identified  with  Lissoy,  in  Ireland,  near  Athlone. 

Au'drey.  A  country  wench,  in  Shakespere's  "As 
You  Like  It^" 

Autorycus.  The  craftiest  of  thieves.  He  stole  the 
flocks  of  his  neighbors,  and  changed  their  marks.    Si'sy- 

f>hus  outwitted  him  by  markin^^  his  eheep  under  their 
eet.  Shakespere  introduces  lum  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale "  as  a  peddler,  and  says  he  was  called  the  son  of 
Mercury. 

AVa-km*  or  A-vU'lon.  The  earthly  paradise  of 
the  Britains.  In  Middle-Age  romance,  the  name  of  an 
ocean  island,  and  of  a  castle.  It  is  represented  as  the 
abode  of  Arthur  and  Oberon  and  Morgan  le  Fay.  It  is 
most  fully  described  in  the  old  French  romance  of  "Ojder 
le  Danois."  It  is  the  Island  Kingdom  to  which  Kmg 
Arthur  is  finally  borne  by  the  mysterious  barge  in 
Tennyson's  "Passing  of  Arthur.'  Some  identify 
Avalon  with  the  modem  Glastonbury. 

Aver'nus.  A  lake  in  Campania  so  called  from  the 
belief  that  its  vapors  would  kill  all  life.  Poets  call  it 
the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions. 

Asr'mert  Prior.  A  Benedictine  Monk,  prior  of  Jor- 
vaulx  Abbey,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe." 

Ay'mon.  A  semi-mythical  personage  who  figures 
in  romances. 

Asa'ill.  Paradise  Lost,  Milton.  Represented 
in  this  poem  as  Satan's  standard  bearer.  According  to 
the  Koran,  when  God  commanded  the  angels  to  wor^ip 
Adam,  Asasil  replied,  "Why  should  the  son  of  fire  fall 
down  before  a  son  of  clay?"  and  God  cast  him  out  of 
heaven. 

A'lo.  The  name  nven  by  Bjnron  to  the  Prince  of 
Este,  in  his  poem  of  "Tarisina." 

Ai'rafll.  In  the  Koran  the  archan^l  commis- 
sioned to  blow  the  trumpet  of  the  resurrection. 

Babes  In  the  Wood.  Wonderful  Gent's  Last 
Wlllt  Ancient  Ballad.  According  to  some  authori- 
ties this  old  story  in  verse  was  founded  on  the  deed  of 
King  Richard  III.,  of  England,  who  made  his  two  young 
nephews  prisoners  in  the  Tower  of  London  from  which 
they  disappeared.     It  was  beUeved  that  they  were  mur- 


dered by  his  orders.  A  common  tale,  mueh  liked  by 
English  children,  in  its  many  forms,  grew  from  this 
ballad.  Perhaps  the  best  known  was  the  one  in  which 
the  lost  babes  were  oovered  with  leaves  by  the  bods  in 
the  woods. 

Baboon,  Lewis.  History  of  John  Bon,  Artatli^ 
not.  A  name  given  to  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  The 
name  Philip  Baboon  was  given  in  the  same  writing  to 
Philip  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Anjou. 

Backbite,  Sir  Benjamin.  School  tor  Scandal, 
Sheridan.    A  vacantly  busy  man  who  peddled  scaodsL 

Basstock,  Joe.  Dombey  and  Son,  DlckcAs.  The 
insistent  and  selfish  "J.  B.,"  "old  J.  B.."  and  "Joey  B." 
of  the  story. 

Ballllf,    Harry.     Canterbury    Tales,    Chaucer. 


to  an  old  archer  bdonging  to  the  Scottish  Guards. 

Balderstone,  Caleb.  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
Scott.  A  bore  and  an  intrusive  buffoon  who  tries  to 
appear  rich  but  lives  in  discomfort  and  often  in  hunger 
and  want.  His  pretentions  have  often  been  laughingly 
quoted. 

Baldwin.  Jerusalem  Delivered,  Tasao.  The 
brother  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  In  the  tale  of  "Rey- 
nard the  Fox  **  the  name,  Baldwin,  is  given  to  one  of  tbs 
beasts 

Balmawhajpple.  Waveriy,  Seott*  An  obstinate 
stupid-faced  blundering  Scotch  laird. 

Balthasar.  Comedy  of  Errors,  Shakespere. 
A  merchant  ordered  to  furnish  impossible  merchandise. 
In  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  Balthanur  appears  ss 
servant  to  Don  Pedro.  Balthaiar  is  also  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Wise  Men  who  followed  the  star  to  Bethle- 
hem. 

Balwhldder.  Annals  of  the  Parish^  Gall.  A  sin- 
cere, kind,  talkative  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman. 
With  natural  prejudices  and  old-fashioned  ways  he  is 
too  "easy"  to  carry  on  his  parish  work  with  sod.  His 
friends  enjoy  Balwhidder's  jokes. 

Banouo.  Macbeth,  Shakesnere.  A  thane  of 
Scotland  said  to  belong  to  the  Eleventh  Century  and 
ancestor  of  the  Stuarts.  In  fiction  made  immortal  as 
the  innocent  laird  murdered  by  Macbeth.  Banquo's 
ghost  is  more  famous  than  Banquo  himsdf . 

Barabas.  The  Jew  of  Malta,  Marloire.  A  mon- 
ster, tile  hero  of  the  tragedy,  who  wears  a  big  nose  sad 
invents  infernal  machines. 

Bardell,  Mrs.  Pickwick  Papers,  DIekens.  The 
landlady,  a  widow,  who  sues  Mr.  Pickwick  for  breadi  of 
promise  to  marry  her. 

Bard  of  Avon.  Name  given  to  Shakespere  who  was 
bom  and  buried  in  Stratfora-on-Avon. 

Bard  of  Ayrshire.  A  name  often  given  to  Robert 
Bums,  the  great  poet  of  Scotland,  who  was  a  native  and 
resident  of  the  county  of  Ayr. 

Bard  of  Hope.  A  title  sometimes  given  to  Thomas 
Campbell,  author  of  "The  Pleasures  of  Hope."  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  didactic  poem^  in  the  language. 

Bard  of  Memory.  A  name  used  to  dengnate  the 
poet  Rogers,  author  of  ".The  Pleasures  of  Memory." 

Bard  of  Rydal  Mount.  An  epithet  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  the  poet  Wordsworth,  who  resided  at  Rydal.  a 
chapelry  of  England,  in  the  County  of  Westmorland. 
His  dwelling  overlooked  a  beautiful  view  of  Lakp 
Rydal. 

Bardolph.  Merry  Wives  of  WIndaor,  Shake- 
spere. A  follower  of  Falstaff.  known  as  "  the  knight  of 
the  burning  lamp,"  from  his  red  nose.  He  is  a  poor.  k>v- 
bred  drunkard. 

Barkis.  David  Copperfleldf  Dickens.  Remem- 
bered by  the  much-quoted  "  Barkis  is  willing,"  his  fonn 
of  proposing  marriage  to  his  beloved  Qara  Pegotty. 

Barley-€om,  Sir  John.  Tam  O'Shanter,  Bums. 
Name  given  to  the  personification  of  a  malt  liqaor 
made  from  barley.  Sir  Barley-corn  has  ^so  been 
noticed  by  the  authors  Scott  and  Hawthorne.  The 
name  comes  down  to  us  from  an  old  Kntfhsh  pamphlet 
of  uncertain  date  in  which  Sir  John  Bariey-oom  is 
arraigned  in  court,  tried  by  jury  and  acquitted. 

Bamaby  Rudge.  Bamaby  Budce,  Dickens. 
A  half-witted  lad  who  wandere  about  with  a  pet  raven. 
They  flit  toipether  through  many  adventures,  including  a 
No-popery  riot. 

Baslllsco.  Sollman,  and  Perseda,  old  Play. 
A  boasting  knight  who  became  so  popular  with  his 
foolish  bragging  that  his  name  grew  into  a  proverb. 

Bassanlo.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakespere. 
The  lover  of  Portia  who  won  her  when  he  chose  a  leaden 
casket  in  which  her  portrait  was  hidden. 

Bath,  Malor.  Amelia,  Henry  Fielding.  A  noble- 
minded  gentleman,  pompous  in  spite  of  poverty,  and 
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striTiog  to  live  aooording  to  the  "dignity  and  honor  of 
mui."  He  tries  to  hide  his  poverty  under  bold  speech 
even  when  found  doins  mraiial  service. 

Battle,  Sarali.  Essays  of  EUa*  Lamb.  Sarah 
considered  whist  the  business  of  life  and  literature  one 
of  the  relaxations.  When  a  youns  gentleman,  of  a  liter- 
ftry  torn,  said  to  her  he  had  no  objection  to  unbend  his 
muid  for  a  little  time  by  taking  a  hand  with  her,  Sarah 
declared  "Whist  was  her  life  business;  her  duty;  the 
thine  she  came  into  the  world  to  do.  She  unbent  her 
mind  afterwards  over  a  book." 

Bayard.  Old  Poems  and  Bomancei.  Bayard 
was  a  faunous  horse  belongingto  the  four  sons  of  Amyon. 
s  semi-mythical  character.  He  seemed  but  an  ordinary 
horse  when  one  person  rode,  but  if  the  four  mounted,  the 
horse  accommodatingly  grew  in  length.  Among  won- 
derful things  related  of  him  his  hoof-prints  have  been 
found  on  rocks  and  in  dem>  forests.  Bayard  is  also 
known  as  the  property  of  Amadis  de  Gaul  in  an  old 
Portuguese  romance.  He  was  found  under  the  watch  of 
s  dragon  whom  a  wisard  knight  charmed  and  then 
rescued  the  horse.  In  French  tales  Bayard  is  repre- 
reaented  to  be  jret  living  in  some  of  the  forests  of  France 
bat  disappears  when  disturbed.  Bayard  is  also  the 
name  of  the  horse  belonging  to  Fits-James  in  Scott's 
poem.  "Lady-of-the-Lake.  ^Bayardo's  Leap"  belonip 
to  this  story.  It  is  said  that  Rinaldo  was  ridinf  on  ms 
IsTohte  steed,  when  a  demon  sprang  behind  hun,  but 
thB  animal  in  terror  took  three  tremendous  leaps  and 
unhorsed  the  fiend. 

Bayes«  The  Rehearsal.  George  Vllllers.  This 
fnrce.  or  satire,  was  written  about  the  year  1670  and  its 
vit  has  been  much  quoted.  In  its  present  form  the  hero, 
Bayei,  is  intended  to  represent  Dryden  as  at  the  head  of 
heroic  rhsrmes.  He  is  shown  as  greedy  for  api^lause; 
impatient  of  censure  or  criticism;  inordinately  vam,  yet 
obeequioas  to  those  who,  he  hopes,  will  ipttify  him  by 
returninf  his  flattery,  and.  finally,  as  anxiously  mindful 
of  the  nunute  parts  of  what,  even  in  the  whole,  is  scarce 
worthy  oif  attention. 

Beatrice.  Dlvtne  Comedyt  Dante.  Daughter  of 
SB  illusthouB  family  of  Florence  for  whom  Dante  had 
s  ipeat  love.  In  his  poem  she  is  represented  as  being  his 
pude  Uirou^  panuuse.  Beatrice  is  also  the  name  of 
the  heroine  of  Shakeepere's  "Much  Ado  About'Nothing." 
Of  her  Mrs.  Jameson  says:  "The  extraordinary  success 
of  this  play  in  Shakeepere's  own  day,  and  ever  since, 
in  England,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  particularly  to 
the  parts  of  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  two  humorsome 
betngs.  who  incessantly  attack  each  other  with  aU  the 
resources  of  raillery.  In  Beatrice,  high  intellect  and 
high  animal  spirits  meet,  and  excite  each  other  like 
fire  and  air.  In  her  wit  there  is  a  touch  of  insolence, 
not  infrequent  in  women  when  the  wit  predominates 
over  reflecUon  and  imagination.  In  her  temper,  too, 
there  is  a  slight  infusion  of  the  termagant.  But  Bea- 
trice, though  willful,  is  not  wayward;  she  is  volaUle. 
sot  unfeeling." 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Fairy  Tal^i  Mme.  Tille- 
Beiive.  Oft-repeated  in  st^ri«t  lor  cildldren.  Beauty 
tnd  the  Beast  are  known  in  many  furms.  I  n  the  orlKinaJ 
tale  young  and  lovely  Beauty  &uv^  tXw  Utd  of  her  father 
by  putting  herself  in  the  poivi^r  of  a  Trie  tit  Tul,  but  kind- 
hearted,  monster,  whose  re^IJectf^l  a  flection  and  drep 
flielaneholy  finallv  overcame  htr  ayer?<Eon  to  his  hidenus- 
ftess.  and  induced  her  to  oon^^nt  to  marry  him.  Hy  Iter 
loTe  Beast  was  set  free  from  enchantment  and  alJowed 
to  sjHume  his  own  fomx*  a  handsome  and  graceful  young 
prince. 

Bede*  Adam.  Adam  Bede,  Geoise  EUot.  An 
ideal  workman,  hero  of  the  novel. 

Bedlvere.  Tales  of  the  Bound  Table.  Bedivere 
vas  the  last  knight  of  King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  He 
had  served  as  a  butler,  was  of  much  importance  and  was 
seat  by  the  dying  king  to  throw  his  sword,  Excalibar, 
into  the  lake.  A  hand  and  arm  rose  from  the  lake, 
eatvht  the  sword,  flourished  it  three  times  and  sank. 
Bedivere  watched  King  Arthur's  departure  for  Avalon, 
the  "Isle  of  the  BlestT'  This  knight  is  noticed,  under 
the  name  Bedver,  in  Qeo£Fry's  British  History. 

Bcnar's  Daustater.  Reliques.  Percy.  First  > 
imown  aa  the  Beggar's  daughter  of  Bethnal  Green,  a  | 
heauttfnl  girl  named  Bessie,  who  is  wooed  by  a  knight,  i 
snd  whose  father  turns  out  to  be  a  son  of  Simon  de  Mont-  I 
lord,  living  in  disguise  as  a  blind  beggar.  The  story  was  | 
drainatiaed  by  Sheridan  Knowles. 

Bcleh,  Sir  Tony.  Twelfth  Night,  Shakespere. 
Unde  to  Olivia,  a  jolly,  care-free  fellow,  type  of  the 
roisteren  of  Queen  Klizabeth's  days. 

Belinda*  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Pope.  Poetical  name 
of  the  hercrine  whose  real  name  was  said  to  be  Arabella 
Fermor.  In  a  frolic  Lord  Petre  cut  a  lock  from  the 
lady's  hair,  this  was  so  much  resented  that  it  broke  the 


great  friendship  between  the  two  families.  The  poem, 
'Rape  of  the  Lock."  was  written  to  bring  the  people 
into  a  better  temper  and  lead  to  reconciliation.  Belinda 
is  also  the  name  of  the  heroine  in  a  novel  written  by 
Maria  Edgeworth. 

Bell,  Adam.  Old  Ballad.  A  famous  wild  outlaw 
belonging  to  the  north  country  and  celebrated  for  his 
skill  as  an  archer. 

Bell,  Laura.  Pendennli^  Thackeray.  One  of  the 
sweetest  heroines  in  English  Literature. 

Bell-man.  L'AUegro,  Milton.  The  watchman 
who  patrolled  the  streets  and  called  out  the  hour  of  night. 
Sometimes  he  repeated  scraps  of  pious  poetry  in  order  to 
charm  away  danger. 

Bell,  Peter.  Peter  Bell,  a  Tale  In  verse,  Words- 
worth. A  wandering  tinker,  subject  of  Wordsworth's 
poem,  whose  hard  heart  was  toucheid  by  the  fidelity  of  an 
ass  to  its  dead  master.  Shelley  wrote  a  burlesque  of  this 
poem,  entitled  "Peter  Bell  the  Third,"  intended  to  ridi- 
cule the  ludicrous  puerility  of  langiuge  and  sentiment 
which  Wordsworth  often  affected.  This  burlesque  was 
given  the  name  of  the  Third  because  it  followed  a  parody, 
already  published  as  "Peter  the  Second." 

Bell-the-Cat.  Name  given  to  a  nobleman  at  Lauder, 
Scotland,  early  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  King  James  II. 
called  an  assembly  of  Scottish  barons  to  resist  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  his  realm  by  Edward  IV.,  of  England. 
After  long  discussion  one  of  the  barons  related  the  nur- 
sery tale  of  a  convention  of  mice  in  which  it  was  proposed 
to  hang  a  bell  on  the  cat's  neck,  to  give  warning  of  her 
presence.  No  one  would  serve  on  the  Mouse  Committee. 
To  the  story  Archibald  Douglas  responded  by  sajring 
"I  will  bell  the  cat"  and  was  afterward  known  by  the 
name,  Bell-the-cat. 

Beloved  Physician.  Bible.  Name  given  to  St. 
Luke  and  first  suggested  in  the  Apostle  Paul's  letter  to 
the  Colossians. 

Belphoebe.  Faery  Queen,  Spencer.  A  delicate 
and  graceful  flattery  offered  to  Queen  Elisabeth  through 
the  nuntrees.  Belphoebe.  intended  as  a  likeness  of  the 
Queen.  The  name  taken  from  belle,  meaning  beautiful, 
and  Phoebe,  a  name  sometimes  bestowed  on  Diana. 

Belvawnev,  Miss.  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Dickens. 
She  belonged  to  the  wonderful  Portsmouth  theater, 
alwasni  took  the  part  of  a  page  and  gloried  in  silk  stock- 
in«n. 

Belvldera.  Venice  Preserved,  Otway.  The  beau- 
tiful heroine  of  the  almost  forgotten  tragedy.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  said  "more  tears  have  been  shed,  probably,  for 
the  sorrows  of  Belvidera  and  Moninia  than  for  those  of 
Juliet  and  Desdemona." 

Benedick.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Shake- 
spere. A  young  lord  of  Padua  who  is  gentleman,  wit, 
and  soldier.  He  was  a  pronounced  bachelor,  but  after 
a  courtship  full  of  witty  sayings  and  coquetry  ne  marries 
the  lovely  Beatrice.  From  this  gentleman  comes  the 
name  Benedick  or  Benedict,  applied  to  married  men  who 
were  not  going  to  marry. 

Benengell,  CId  Hamet.  Don  Quixote,  Cervan- 
tes. Supposed  to  be  a  writer  of  chronicles  among  the 
Moors  and  claimed  as  authority  for  the  tales  of  adventure 
recorded  by  Cervantes.  The  name,  Cid  Hamet,  has  been 
often  quoted  by  writers. 

Ben  Hur,  General  Lew  Wallace.  Messala,  the 
Roman  playmate  and  young  friend  of  Ben  Hur,  after- 
ward became  his  remorseless  enemy.  Ambitious,  hard, 
and  cnieU  when  he  came  into  power  he  made  Ben  Hur 
a  galley  slave,  confiscated  his  property  and  imprisoned 
the  mother  and  sister.  Ben  Hur  escaped,  returned 
later  as  a  wealthy  Roman,  and  entered  m  the  famous 
chariot  race  against  Messala  who  had  put  up  enormous 
sums  in  wagers.  Messala  recognired  Ben  Hur  and 
hoped  to  win  the  race  and  bring  him  to  final  ruin  ;  but 
Messala  himself  was  thrown  and  seriously  injured. 
His  cruelties  were  made  known  and  he  was  at  last  slain 
by  his  wife,  Isar,  the  daughter  of  Balthasar. 

Bennet,  Mrs.  Amelia,  Fielding.  An  improper 
character. 

Benvollo.  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Shakespere.  One 
of  Romeo's  friends  who  would  "quarrel  with  a  man 
that  had  a  hair  more  or  a  hair  lees  m  his  beard  than  he 
had."      Mercutio  says  to  him.  "Thou  hast  quarreled 


with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street." 
Beowulf.    Anglo-Saxon  Poem.    1 

warrior  who  slew  the  monster  GrendeljWhich  infested  the 


rlo-Saxon  Poem.    He  was  a  Gothic 


great  hall  of  Hrothgar,  King  of  the  West  Danes.  This 
creat  poem  of  over  6.000  lines  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  first  part  describes  t^e  beautiful  palace  of  King 
Hrothfar,  the  ravages  wrousht  by  the  fiend  Qrendel 
and  his  mother,  and  the  deliverance  wrou^dit  by  the 
hero  Beowulf.  The  second  part  describes  tne  combat 
between  the  aged  King  Beowulf  and  the  dragon  which 
was  wasting  the  land  of  the  Goths.    The  Beowulf  who 
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took  part  in  Hygelmi!'*  hiiioripal  expedition  against  the 
Hetw&re  La  prrib&bly  hblorital,  but  ihe  Beowulf  of  the 
fotir  creat  exploits  of  thv  po^ni^  iIk'  swimming  match 
with  Br«a,  anrl  the  contest*  with  Grendel.  with  his 
tiE.m,  And  witti  the  dm^Dti,  Ia  probably  a  oharaoter 
allied  to  the  Nor*e  divinitis*. 

Be  rt  ra  m  >  Gu  y  M  »t » n  (>  ri  ne,  ^o  (t.  The  character 
was  etu|ce4«tijd  by  J:mir"rt  ATiii+^It'\,  l^^'h,  rightful  heir  of 
th«  efirlJcim  of  Anglp-'e^  ,  oi  v,  Ljch  hv  v^as  dispossessed  by 
bii  uncW  RirhArd^  He  died  m  174:).  Bertram  was  also 
the  nnme  of  the  hnutthty  and  diA&Dltif«  count,  husband 
of  Helena  in  ?^hnki--^i>frt' -  ii>m&lv  '  A  H's  Well  that  Ends 
Well." 

Bianca.  Othello,  Shakespere.    Cassio's  sweetheart. 

Blbllo'mancyt.  a  mode  of  divination  much  practiced 
during    manv    ages.     The    diviner    opened    the    Bible 


and  observea  the  first  passage  which  occurred  or  upon 
entering  a  place  of  worship  took  notice  of  the  first. words 
of  the  Bible  heard  after  entering.     The  application  was 


often  very  fanciful,  and  dependw  rather  upon  the  mere 
sound  of  the  words  than  upon  their  proper  signification, 
or  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Prayer  and  fasting  were 
sometimes  used  as  a  preparation  for  a  mode  of  consulting 
the  divine  oracles,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
contrary  to  their  purpose  and  spirit,  and  which  was  in 
harmony  only  with  the  notions  and  practices  of  hea- 
thenism. 

Blblioma'nlat  signifies  book-madness.  It  is  a  pas- 
sion for  rare  and  curious  books.  While  the  ordinary 
collector  is  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  works  which 
are  valuable,  either  on  account  of  their  established 
reputation  or  as  assisting  him  in  his  literary  or  profes- 
sional pursuits,  the  bibliomaniac  is  actuated  by  other 
motives.  With  him  utility  is  of  secondary  importance, 
rarity  being  the  first  and  great  requisite.  Thus  even 
a  common  book  becomes  valuable  in  his  esres  if  it  be 
one  of  a  few  copies  thrown  off  on  vellum  or  on  large 
paper,  or  if  it  has  been  bound  by  Derome,  Boserian, 
Lewis,  or  Payne;  and  for  the  same  reason,  he  some- 
times prefers  an  inferior  to  a  better  article.  The  forma- 
tion of  complete  sets  of  such  books  as  the  "Elsevir 
Republics"  (see  Elsevir).  or  of  the  works  of  a  single 
author,  provided  they  be  scarce,  is  a  favorite  pursuit 
with  many. 

Blffendlans.  Gulliver's  Travels,  Swift.  The 
name  of  a  religious  party  in  the  imaginary  Empire  of 
Lilliput  who  made  it  a  matter  of  duty  and  conscience  to 
break  their  eggs  at  the  large  end.  They  were  regarded 
as  heretics  by  the  law,  which  required  all  persons  to  break 
the  smaller  end  of  their  eggs,  under  pain  of  heavy  penal- 
ties in  case  of  disobedience. 

Bllfll.  Tom  Jones,  Fleldlns*  Allworthy*s  nephew, 
a  talebearer. 

Birch,  Harvey.  The  Spyt  Cooper.  The  chief 
character  of  the  novel. 

Black-eyed  Susan.  Ballad.  John  Gay*  The 
heroine  of  the  popular  sea-song. 

Blatant  Beast.    Faer^r  Queen,  Spenser.    A   bel- 


lowing monster  typical  of  slander;   or,  an  imj^ersonation 

of  what  we  now  call  "  *'      *" 

People. 


of  what  we  now  call  "Vox  PopuU,"  or  the  ".Voice  of  the 


Bllmber,  Miss  Cornelia.  Dombey  and  Son,  Dick- 
ens. The  daughter  of  Dr.  Blimber,  the  head  of  a  first- 
class  educational  establishment  conducted  on  the  forcing 
or  cramming  principle.  She  is  a  very  learned,  grave, 
and  precise  young  lady,  "no  Ught  nonsense  about  her,'* 
who  has  become  "dry  and  sandy  with  working  in  the 
graves  of  deceased  languages." 

Blouialinda.  Shepherd's  Week,  John  Gay. 
The  country  girl,  heroine  of  this  pastoral  poem,  written 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  quoted 
as  a  picture  of  the  poverty  and  rudeness  of  rural  life  at 
that  time. 

Bobadll,  Captain.  Every  Han  in  His  Humor, 
Jonson.  A  boasting  coward,  who  passes  himself  on 
with  young  and  simple  people  tor  a  Hector. 

Boeuf,  Front  de.  tvanhoe,  Scott.  One  of  King 
John's  followers.     A  ferocious  scoundrel. 

Bois  Guilbert,  Brian  de.  Ivanhoe,  Scott.  A 
brave  but  cruel,  crafty,  and  dissolute  commander  of  the 
Knights  Templar. 

Boniface.  The  Beaux'  Stratagem,  Farquhar. 
A  fine  representation  of  an  English  landlord.  Hence 
applied  to  landlords  generally. 

Bontemps,  Boger.  Song,  Be  ranger.  Known  in 
France  as  the  personification  of  care-free  leisure.  The 
equivalent^among  the  French  peasantry,  for  the  English 
proverb,  "There's  a  good  time  coming,"  is  "Roger  Bon- 
temps." This  one  of  Beranger's  most  celebrated  songs 
was  written  in  1814. 

Bottom,  Nick.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Shakespere.  A  man  who  fancies  he  can  do  every- 
thing, and  do  it  better  than  anyone  else.    Shakespere 


has  drawn  him  as  profoundly  ignorant,  and  with  an  over- 
flow of  self-conceit.  Oberon.  the  fairy  king,  desiring  to 
punish  Titania.  his  queen,  commissioned  Puck  to  watch 
her  till  she  fell  asleep,  and  then  to  annoint  her  eyelids 
with  the  juice  of  a  plant  called  "love^in-idlenese,**  the 
effect  of  which,  when  she  awoke,  was  to  make  her  dote 
upon  Bottom,  upon  whom  Puck  had  fixed  an  ass's  head. 

Bouchell,  Mr.  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Goldsmith. 
A  prominent  character  who  passes  himsdx  off  as  a  poor 
man,  but  is  really  a  baronet  in  disguise.  He  is  not«d 
for  his  habit  of  crying  out  "  Fudge!  'by  way  of  express- 
ing his  strong  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  others. 

Bowling,  Tom.  Bode  rick  Random.  SmoUett. 
A  name  made  almost  famous  as  hero  of  the  novei 
Critics  have  said  "The  character  of  Tom  Bowling,  id 
'Roderick  Random,'  will  be  regarded  in  all  agea  as  » 
happy  exhibition  of  those  naval  neroes  to  whom  Britain 
is  indebted  for  so  much  of  her  happiness  and  glory." 
The  Tom  Bowling  referred  to  in  Dibdin's  famous  sea- 
song  was  Captain  Thomas  Dibdin,  brother  of  Charles 
Dibdin.  who  wrote  the  song. 

Box  and  Cox.  Farce,  Morton.  Prindpal  charac- 
ters in  the  farce  known  as  a  "dramatic  romance  of  real 
Ufe." 

Brag,  Jack.  Jack  Brag,  Theodore  Ho«d£.  Hero 
of  the  novel  and  a  spirited  embodiment  of  the  arts  em- 
ployed by  a  vulgar  pretender  to  creep  into  aristoeiatie 
society,  and  of  his  ultimate  discomfiture.  General  Bur- 
goyne  figures  in  an  old  ballad  known  as  "Sir  Jack  Bng." 

Bramble,  Matthew.  Humphrey  Clinker,  Smol- 
lett. Noted  character  in  the  novel  described  as  "an  odd 
kind  of  humorist,"  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  "always 
on  the  fret,"  but  full  of  generosity  and  benevolence. 

Brass,  Sally,  and  Sampson.  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
Dickens.  Brother  and  sister,  well  mated,  he  a  shyster^ 
ing  lawyer  and  she  getting  ahead  of  him  in  villany. 
Sampson  was  dishonest,  sentimental,  and  affected  in 
manner,  and  both  are  interesting  characters  to  read  about. 

Brentford,  the  two  Kings  of.  The  Rehearsal, 
Villlers.  Much  question  has  been  raised  as  to  who  was 
to  be  ridiculed  under  these  characters.  The  royal 
brothers,  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  have  beoi  auggestcd, 
others  say  the  fighting  Kings  of  Granada.  In  the  iarce 
the  two  kings  are  represented  as  walking  hand  in  hsnd, 
as  dancing  together,  as  singing  in  concert,  and.  generslly. 
as  Uving  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  and  affectiocu 

Brick,  Mr.  Jefferson.  Martin  Chusmlewit*  Dick- 
ens. A  ranting  American  politician  who  makes  a  ridic- 
ulous figure  as  editor. 

Brook  Farm.  The  full  name  was  '*  Brook  Fann 
Institute  of  Agriculture  and  Education,"  a  stock  com- 
pany of  nearly  70  members,  located  on  a  farm  oC  200 
acres  at  West  Roxbury,  Mass.  Among  the  members 
were  George  Ripley,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Ueoree  William 
Curtis,  Margaret  Fuller  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Amons  their  frequent  visitors  were  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, Theodore  Parker,  Bronson  Aloott.  This  idyllic  life 
lasted  about  five  years,  from  1841  to  1846.  Brook 
Farm  was  a  financial  failure  but  it  was  important  in 
intellectual  results.  Hawthorne  has  written  the  story 
of  the  experiment  in  "  Blithedale  Romance." 

Brown,  Tom.  Tom  Brown's  School  Dars  and 
Tom  Brown  at  Oxford,  Thomas  Hughes.  The  hero 
of  these  stories  of  school  days,  a  tyincal  Kngliah  school- 
boy and  undergraduate. 

Brunehlld.  Nlbelimgen-lled.  The  story  of  Braae^ 
hild  holds  large  place  in  ancient  German  romance.  She 
was.  herself,  a  warrior,  proud  and  skillful  and  she  \ 
ised  to  be  the  bride  of  the  man  who  could  conquer  I 

three  triab,  in  huriing  the  lance,  in  throwing  the  i 

and  in  leaping  after  the  stone  when  thrown.  By  the  arts 
and  bravery  of  Siegfried,  she  was  deluded  into  marnriag 
Gunther,  lung  of  Burgundy:  but,  discovering  the  trick, 
she  planned  and  accomplished  the  destruction  of  Sieg- 
fried, and  the  humiliation  of  Chriemhild,  his  wife. 

Bumble,  Mr.  Oliver  Twist,  Dickens.  Apompoos. 
disagreeable  beadle  who  figures  largely  in  the  begimuaff 
of  the  story.  The  name«  Bumble,  has  since  attacbeo 
itself  to  the  office. 

Bunthome.  Patience,  Sullivan.  A  gloomy  poet 
showing  most  distinctly  in  his  gloom  surrounded  by  the 
characters  of  a  comic  opera.  He  was  inserted  as  a  satire 
on  the  flpsthetic  erase,  turning  into  ridicule  the  imitators 
of  Rosetti. 

Bunsby,  Jack.  Dombey  and  Son,  Dickens.  A 
commander  of  a  ship  looked  up  to  as  an  oracle  by  his 
friend  Captain  Cuttle.  He  is  described  as  wearing  a 
"rapt  and  imperturbable  manner,"  and  aeeming  to  be 
"always  on  the  lookout  for  someuiing  in  the  extremeat 
distance." 

Burd,  Helen.  Scotch  Ballad.  A  traditkmal  Daaie 
standing  for  constancy.  She  was  carried  to  EUiglaod  by 
fairies  and  imprisoned  in  a  castle.    The  youngest  brotiier 
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of  the  fair  Bard  Hden  was  guided  by  the  enehanter 
Merlin  and  acoomplished  the  perilous  task  of  rescuing 
his  aiater.  This  is  recited  in  the  line  *'Childe  Roland  to 
the  dark  tower  came,"  quoted  by  Shakespere.  Only  pk 
frspnent  of  the  old  ballad  has  been  preserved. 

Bnakln.  Tragedy.  The  Greek  traffic  actors  used 
to  wear  a  sandal  some  two  or  three  inches  thick*  to 
elevate  their  stature.  To  this  sole  was  attached  a  very 
at  bualdn. 
-Fox,  Seiieant.  Plckwtck  Papers,  Dickens. 
A  pompous,  rhatnng  lawjyw,  who  bullies  Mr.  Pickwick 
aod  the  witnesses  in  the  famous  breach  of  promise  suit, 
Bardell  va.  Pickwick. 

Byfleld.  A  New  England  parish  the  scene  of  an 
historical  novel  by  John  Lewis  EwelL  Here  lived  the 
aneeator  of  Lon^ellow.  to  whom  the  poet  dedicated 
"  The  VlUage  Blacksmith/'  himself  a  blacksmith,  keeping 
his  aooounts  in  peculiar  ortho^paiph^.  ^According  to  the 

n  _ 

itan  Island. 

C^Vala*  The  oral  law  of  the  Jews  ddiversd  down 
from  faUier  to  son  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is  the  usual 
belief  that  God  instructed  Moses,  and  Moses  his  brother 
Aaron,  and  so  on  from  age  to  age. 

Cmballatie  8clence.    This  science  consists  mainly 

in   anderatandiag  the  combinaticm  of  certain  letters, 

woffda,  and  nnmbws,  said  to  be  significant. 

Cadme'an  Vletory.    A  victory  purchased  at  great 

>  of  life.    The  allusion  is  to  the  armed  men  who 


Mints  in  peculiar  orthography.    Aoc 

«»  sale  in  1681.  the  Byneld  Indians  got  a  larger 
price  from  the  first  Knglish  settlers  than  was  paid  for 


sprang  out  of  the  ground  from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon 
sown  Dy  Gadmua.    These  men  fell  foul  of  each  otner. 


and  only  five  of  them  escaped  deaUi. 

Cafus*    Doctor.     Merry    Wives   of    Windi 
Skakespere.    A  physician  in  the  comedy  who 
a  tooeh  of  humor.    He  f 
of  Anne  Page. 

Cmlandrrno. 


Isor. 

__  iidds 

is  most  oonspicuous'as  the  lover 

A    simpleton    frequently   introduced 

s  "Decameron'*:   expressly  made  to  be 

befooled  and  played  upon.    His  mishaps,  as  Macaulay 
"have  made  all  Europe  merry  for  more  than  four 


CaHeb.  (1)  The  enchantress  who  carried  off  St. 
Geone  in  infancy.  (2)  A  character  in  Dnrden's  satire 
of  **  Abealom  and  Achitophel."  meant  for  hm  Grey,  one 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Cmleb  Qno'tem.  A  parish  dark  qriack-of-all-trades. 
in  Oolcman's  play  "The  Review,  or  Ways  of  Windsor.'' 
riikwisu  borrowed  tiie  character  from  "Throw  Physic  to 
the  Dogs,**  an  old  farce. 

Call^lMB.    A  Mvago  and  deformed  slave  of  Pros- 

*  akespere's  **Tempest.'*     He  is  represented  as 

"freckled  whelp '^ of  Ss^corax,  a  foul  hag.  who 

hed  from  Arper  (or  Algiers)  to  the  desert 

istaad  afterward  inhabited  by  Prospero.  From  his  rude. 
uneoath  language  we  get  the  phrase  "Caliban  style," 
** Caliban  speech,*'  meaning  tl|e  coarsest  possible  use  of 


Cafl-dore.  A  knisht  in  8penser*s  "Fa«ry  Queen." 
typical  of  courtesy,  and  said  to  oe  intended  for  a  portrait 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Cm-Us'ta.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  character  in 
Rowe's  **  Fair  Penitent." 

CmUlpf'olls*  Battle  of  Aleasar.  George  Peele. 
A  character  in  the  "  Battle  of  Aleasar,**  used  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  and  others  as  a  ssmonym  for  ladv-love,  sweet- 
heart, charmer.  Sir  Walter  always  spells  the  word 
CaDipolis,  but  Peele  caUs  it  CaUpolis. 

Caly-  don.  A  forest  celebrated  in  the  romances 
celatiBg  to  King  Arthur  and  Merlin. 

Cmmarafsaman*  Prince.  Arabian  Nights.  One 
of  the  stories  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  name  of  a 
prinee  who  fell  in  love  with  Badon'ra,  Princess  of  China, 
the  mcnnent  he  saw  her. 

Cn*ni»'clio.  Don  Qolxoteff  Cervantes.  A  charac- 
ter in  an  episode  in  "Don  Quixote,"  who  gets  cheated 
<Hzt  of  his  bride  after  having  made  great  preparations  for 
their  wedding. 

Cam'ba-lo*  or  Cam'bel.  Faery  Queen.  Spenser. 
A  brother  of  Osndace.  He  challengea  everir  suitor  to 
his  sister's  hand,  and  overthrew  all  except  Tri'amond, 
who  married  the  lady. 

Cmm'bn-ta.  In  the  "Voyages**  of  Marco  Polo  the 
«hief  dtv  of  the  province  of  Cathay. 

Cnar  biucan'.  A  Tartar  king  identical  with  Genghis 
Khan.  The  King  of  the  far  East  sent  Cambuscan,  a 
"  steed  of  brass,  which,  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  would 
carry  its  rider  to  any  spot  on  the  earth."  AH  that  was 
isqutred  was  to  whisper  the  name  of  the  place  in  the 
horse's  ear^mount  upon  his  back,  and  turn  a  pin  set  in 
his  ear.  when  the  rider  had  arrived  at  the  place  re- 
^toivBd,  he  had  to  turn  another  pin,  and  the  horse  in- 
etantly  deseendcd,  and,  with  another  screw  of  the  pin. 


Faery   Qiieent   Spenser.    A   paragon 
II,  the  daughter  of  King  Cambuscan  to 


vanished  till  it  was  again  required.  This  story  is  begun 
by  Chaucer  in  the  "Squire's  Tale,"  but  was  never 
finished. 

Cam'e-lot.  A  parish  in  Somersetshirs.  England 
(now  called  Queen's  Cam«l)t  where  King  Arthur  is  said 
to  have  held  nis  court.  In  this  place  there  are  still  to 
be  seen  vast  intrenchments  of  an  ancient  town  or  station 
—  called  by  the  inhabitants  "King  Arthur's  Palace." 

Ca'mllle'.  A  member  of  the  Parisian  demimonde 
and  the  heroine  of  a  play  dramatised  from  the  novel  of 
"La  Dame  aux  Cam^lias,'*  by  Alexander  Dumas,  the 
jwunger. 

Can'a-ee. 

among  women,    ^_    ^^    _  „ 

whom  the  King  of  the  EMt  sent  as  a  present  a  mirror 
and  a  ring.  The  mirror  would  tell  the  lady  if  any  man 
on  whom  she  set  her  heart  would  prove  true  or  false,  and 
the  rinc  (which  was  to  be  worn  on  her  thumb)  would 
enable  ner  to  understand  the  language  of  birds  and  to 
converse  with  them.  Can'aoe  was  courted  by  a  crowd 
of  suitors,  but  her  brother  gave  out  that  anyone  who 
pretended  to  her  hand  must  encounter  him  in  single 
combat  and  overthrow  him.  She  ultimately  married 
Tri'amond,  son  of  the  fairy  Ag'apC. 

Can*dlde'.  The  hero  of  voltaire*8  novel  so  called. 
All  sorts  of  misfortunes  are  heaped  upon  him,  and  he 
bears  them  all  with  philoeophical  mdifference. 

Canl'Idla.  A  sorceress,  alluded  to  by  Hotaoe,  who 
could  bring  the  moon  from  heaven. 

Candort  Mrs.  A  most  energetic  slanderer  in  Sheri- 
dan*s  "School  for  ScandaL*' 

Ca'ora.  Descrlptlan  of  Guiana*  Balelgh.  A 
river,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  a  people  whose  heads 
grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  Their  eyes  are  in  their 
shoulders,  and  their  mouths  in  the  middle  of  their 
breasts.  The  original  picture  is  found  in  Hakluvt's 
".Voyages**  lfiO& 

Capru-let.  The  head  of  a  noble  Veronese  house  in 
Shakespere's  trasedy  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet.**  —  hostile 
to  the  bouse  of  Montague.  He  is  at  times  self-willed  and 
tyrannical,  but  a  jovial  and  testy  old  man. 

Cav'u-lett  Lady.  The  proud  and  sUtely  wife  of 
Capulet.  and  mother  of  Juliet. 

carad'oc.  A  Knight  of  the  Round  Table.  Also  in 
history,  the  British  chief  whom  the  Romans  called  Carae- 
tacus.  Caradoc  is  the  hero  of  an  old  ballad  entitled 
"The  Boy  and  the  Mantle.** 

Car'ca.  Julius  Casar.  Shakespere.  A  blunt- 
witted  Roman,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  Julius 
Cmar. 

Sarker.  A  scoundrelly  clerk  in  Diokeos*8  "Dombey 
Son.** 

Car'ton*  Sidney.  A  hero  transformed  by  unselfish 
love  in  Dickens'  **Tale  of  Two  Cities.'.'  He  voluntarily 
goes  to  the  gtiillotine  to  save  his  successful  rival  in  love. 

Car-ras'co*  Sanson.  A  wauish  bachelor  of  Sala- 
manca, in  Cervantes'  romance,  "Don  Quixote.** 

Cas-san'dra.    A  daughter  of  Priam,  King  of  Troy, 

!ted  with  the  power  of  prophecy;  but  Apollo,  whom 
she  had  offended,  brought  It  to  pass  that  no  one  believed 
her  medictions.  Shakespere  makes.use  of  this  character 
in  "Troilus  and  Cressida.  * 

Ca-seria.  The  name  of  a  musician  and  old  friend 
of  Dante,  immortalised  by  him  in  his  poem  "La  Divine 
Commedia." 

Casslb'elan.  Great-unde  to  Cymbeline,  in  Shakes- 
pere's play  by  that  name. 

Cas'sl-o.  A  Florentine  and  lieutenant  of  Othello, 
and  a  tool  of  lago,  in  Shakespere's  tragedy  of  "Othello.** 
lago  made  Cassio  drunk,  and  then  set  on  Roderi'go  to 
quarrel  with  him.  Cassio  wounded  Roderigp.  Othello 
suspended  Cassio,  but  lago  induced  Desdemo'na  to 
plead  for  his  restoration.  This  interest  in  Cassio,  con- 
firmed the  jealous  rage  of  Othello  to  murder  Desde- 
mona  and  kill  himseu.  After  the  death  of  Othello. 
(>Msio  was  appointed  governor  of  C|ypreus. 

Castle  Dangerous.  A  keep  belonging  to  the  Doug- 
las family,  which  givee  its  name  to  one  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Tales  of  my  Landlord."  It  was  so  called  by 
the  Enfiish  because  it  was  always  retaken  from  them 
by  the  Douglas. 

Castle  of  Indolence.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Thom- 
son, and  the  name  of  a  castle  described  m  it  as  situated 
in  a  pleasing  land  of  drowsiness,  where  every  sense  was 
steeped  in  the  most  luxurious  and  enervatingdelights. 

Cas'tlewood,  Beatrix.  The  heroine  of  Thackeray's 
novel  "Henry  Esmond,"  a  picture  of  splendid,  lustrous, 
physical  beauty. 

Caudle*  Mrs.  Margaret.  The  feigned  author  of  a 
seriee  of  curtain  lectures  delivered  to  her  husband.  Job 
(3audle,  who  was  a  patient  sufferer  under  this  form  of 

Krsistent  nagging  by  his  wife.    The  real  author  of  these 
imorous  lectures  was  Douglas  Jerrold. 
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Caultne*  Sir.  The  hero  of  an  ancient  English  ballad 
preserved  in  Percy's  "Relk^ues." 

Cave  of  Mammon.  The  abode  of  the  god  of  riches, 
described  in  the  second  book  of  Spenser's  *'Fa«ry 
Queen." 

Cax'ton*  Pl*8li'tra»tuf.  The  hero  of  Bulwer 
Lytton's  novel  '*The  Caztons,"  and  of  its  sequel  "My 
Novel." 

Ce-cil'la*  St.  A  patron  saint  of  the  blind,  also  pat- 
roness of  musicians,  and  "inventor  of  the  organ." 
According  to  tradition,  an  angel  fell  in  love  with  her  for 
her  musi«d  skill,  and  used  nightly  to  visit  her.  A  crown 
of  martyrdom  was  bestowed  ooth  upon  her  and  her  hus- 
band. Uryden  and  Pope  have  written  odes  in  her  honor, 
and  both  speak  of  her  charming  an  angel  by  her  musical 
powers. 

Ced'ric.    A  Saxon  thane  in  Scott's  "Ivanhoe." 

Ce'lla.  FaSry  Queen,  Spenser.  (1)  Mother  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.  She  was  herself  known  as 
Heavenliness  and  lived  m  the  hospices  Holiness.  (2) 
Celia,  cousin  to  Rosalind  in  Shakespere's  Comedy  "As 
You  Like  It."  Celia  is  a  common  poetical  name  for  a 
lady  or  a  lady-love. 

Ceph'alus  and  Procris.  Cephalus  was  the  husband 
of  Procris,  who,  out  of  jealousy,  deserted  him.  Cephalus 
went  in  search  of  her,  and  rested  awhile  under  a  tree. 
Procris  discovered  him,  and  crept  through  some  bushes 
to  ascertain  if  a  rival  was  with  him.  Cephalus  heard 
the  noise  and,  thinking  it  to  be  made  by  some  wild  beast, 
hurled  his  javelin  into  the  bushes  and  slew  Procris. 
When  the  unhappy  man  discovered  what  he  had  done, 
he  slew  himself  in  anguish  of  spirit  with  the  same  iavelin. 
This  story  is  alluded  to  in  "Pyramus  and  Thisbe,"  in 
Shakespere's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  where  they 
are  humorously  miscalled  "Shafalus  and  Procus.'* 

Chad' band*  The  Be  v.  A  clerical  character  in 
Dickens'  "Bleak  House."  He  will  always  stand  as  a 
type  of  hypocriticaJpiety. 

Chan'tlcleer.  The  cook,  in  the  tale  of  "Reynard 
the  Fox."  and  in  Chaucer's  "  Nonne  Prestes  Tale," 

Char'lemafne.  The  romance  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  Paladins  is  of  French  origin,  as  the  romances  of 
King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  is  of 
Celtic  or  Welsh  origin.  According  to  one  tradition 
Charlemagne  is  not  dead,  but  waits  crowned  and  armed, 
in  Odenberg,  near  Saltsburg^  till  the  time  of  antichrist, 
when  he  will  wake  np  and  deliver  Christendom.  Accord- 
ing to  another  tradition,  Charlemagne  appears  in  seasons 
of  plenty.  He  cromes  the  Rhine  on  a  golden  bridge, 
and  blesM    *^     *  "  '  *         '    * 


I  both  corn-fields  and  vinevards. 

Char'mi-an.  A  kind-hearted  but  simple-minded 
female  attendant  on  Cleopatra  in  Shakespere's  play  of 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

Chaucer's  Canterbory  Tales.  The  plan  of  the 
"Canterbury Tales"  affords  artistic  scope  for  introducing 
a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  shrine  of 
Thomas  4  Becket. .  It  represents  all  rlsswiw  of  society 
and  presents  a  series  of  tales  of  great  interest  set  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  descriptions  of  nature.  The  stories 
beet  worth  reading  are:  ''The  Clerk's  Tale"  (Griseldis): 
**The  Knight's  Tsle"  (PaUmon  and  Ardte);  "The 
Man  of  Law's  Tale"  (Constance);  "The  Prioress's 
Tale  "  (Hugh  of  Ltncohi) ;  "  The  Priest's  Tale  "  (Chanti- 
cleer and  Pert^ote). 

Cherr  and  Fair-Star.  Countess  d*Anlnoy*s 
Fairy  Tales.  Two  children  of  royal  birth,  whom  their 
father's  brothers  and  their  mother's  sisters  cast  out 
to  sea:  they  are  found  and  brought  up  by  a  Corsair  and 
his  wife.  Vltinaately  they  are  told  cm  their  birth  by  a 
green  bird  and  marry  each  other.  A  similar  tale  is 
found  in  "The  Arabian  Nights." 

Cheer'y-ble  BroChers*  The.  A  firm  of  benevolent 
London  merchants  in  l>ick«»'  "Nicholas  Nickleby." 

CheT'y  Chase.  The  subject  and  the  title  of  an 
famous  old  Elogtish  ballad.  The  event  which  is  com- 
memorated is  probably  the  battle  of  Otterbum,  which 
happened  in  August,  1388,  but  it  19  impoesible  to  recon- 
cile the  incidents  of  the  poem  with  historv. 

Chtblahas.  The  musician  in  U>ngfrik>w*s  "Hia- 
watha," personifying  harmony  in  nature. 

ChU^  Harold.  ChUde.  so  otien  U9ed  in  ok) 
English  ballade  is  a  title  of  honor  as  "ChiWe  HaroM." 
"Chi  We  of  Kllcchikle  Water*,'  "Childe  RoUnd."  "Childe 
Tristram,"  "Chude  Arthur."  etc.  In  B\-Tx>n*s  poem 
"Chikle  Haroki."  the  "Ch/sde*'  is  the  poet  him«4f 
represented  as  a  man.  sat^d  of  the  world  n^aming  frv^ra 
place  to  placev.  In  canto  I.,  be  viwts  Portui»l  and 
8pain:  in  canto  II..  Turkey  in  Europe:  in  canto  III.. 
Belgium  and  Swit«erlaQd;  and  in  canto  lY.,  Vemce. 
Rome,  and  FV>m»cew 

Child rs«  In  the  Wood,  Two  character?  in  an 
ancient  and  well-known  bAljid  «i'.:il««d  '  The  Ch  ".  iren 
ia  the  Wood,  or  The  NorfoU  Gent  &  Last  Wui  ami  Testa- 


ment.*' This  is  said  to  be  a  disgtiised  recital  of  the 
alleged  murder  of  his  nephews  by  Hichard  III.  Thn  t» 
the  story  as  related  in  Percy's  "Reliques."  The  msRter 
of  Wayland  Hall.  Norfolk,  on  his  deathbed  left  a  little 
son,  three  years  old.  and  a  still  younger  dau^ter.  named 
Jane,  to  the  care  of  his  wife's  brother.  If  the  children 
died  before  they  came  to  their  majority,  tiieir  tmcle  vas 
to  inherit  their  estate.  After  twelve  monthe  had  el^ised. 
the  tmcle  hired  two  ruflians  to  murder  the  two  babes.  At 
they  went  along  one  of  the  ruffians  rel«ited,  and  kilkd 
his  fellow:  then,  putting  down  the  children  in  a  wood, 
left  them.  The  poor  babes  ^thered  blackbenws  to 
allay  their  hunger,  but  died  dtuing  the  night,  and  "  Robin 
Redbreast"  covered  them  over  with  strawberry  lesvei. 
Addison  says  of  the  ballad  referred  to.  that  it  is  **oDe  of 
the  darling  songs  of  the  common  people." 

Chirilnsljt  Kenelm.  The  hero  in  a  novel  by  this 
name  by  Bulwer. 

Chln-jgach'gook.  A  sagamore  of  the  Mohicans,  sad 
father  of^Uncas,  in  Cooper's  "Leather-Stocking  Tales." 

Chlo'e,  Daphlnt  and  Chloe  Loncue.  (1)  The 
shepherdess  loved  h^  Daphne.  (2)  "Paul  and  Vii- 
ginia"  by  8t.  Pierre  is  founded  on  this  romance.  (3) 
Chloe  is  also  a  shepherdess  in  Shakespere's  "As  Yoa 
Uke  It." 

Chce'reas.  The  lover  of  Csllir'rfaoe,  in  Cha'riton's 
Greek  romance. 

Chriemhlld  or  Chrlemhllde.  The  heroine  of  the 
German  epic  poem,  the  "  Nibeltmgen  Lied."  She  is  nptt' 
sented  as  a  woman  of  the  rarest  grace  and  beauty,  snd 
rich  beyond  conception.  By  the  treacherous  muroer  <rf 
her  husband  she  is  transformed  into  a  furioui*  creature 
of  revenge,  all  trace  of  former  lov^inees  being  lost. 

Chris'ta-bel.  (1)  The  subject  and  heroine  of  sn 
old  romance  by  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artois.  (2)  The  hero- 
ine of  an  ancient  ballad  "Sir  OauHne."  (3)  The  Isdy 
in  Coleridge's  poem  "CSiristabel." 

Chris'tlan.  The  hero  of  John  Btmyan*s  aflegory 
"Pilgrim's  Progress."  He  flees  from  the  "Qty  of  De- 
struction," and  journeys  to  the  "Olestial  City."  He 
starts  with  a  heavy  burden  on  his  back,  but  it  falls  off 
when  he  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  All  his  trials 
on  the  way  are  depicted. 

Chrlstlan'a.  The  wife  of  Christian,  who  started 
with  her  children  and  Mercy  from  the  "Gty  of  Destnie- 
tion"  forms  the  subject  of  Btmyan's  "I^lgrim's  Prof- 
ress,"  part  II.  She  was  placed  under  tiie  guidance  of 
Mr.  Great-Heart,  and  met  her  htisband  at  tbe  Celestial 
aty. 

Christopher*  St.  The  giant  that  carried  a  chiki 
ovN*  a  brook,  and  said,  "Chylde,  thou  hast  put  me  in 
grete  peryil.  I  might  here  no  greater  burden."  T^ 
Chylde  was  the  Christ  and  the  burden  was  the  "Sm  of 
the  world."   This  has  beoi  a  favorite  theme  Ux  painters. 

Chris' tU8«  a  Mystery.  A  dramatic  triology  br 
Henry  W.  Longfellow:  Part  I,  "Divine  Tragedy.*' 
Part  II.  "The  Goklen  Leteod";  Part  lU.  "New  Eng- 
land Tragedies." 

Chrysalde.  A  character  in  Moli^re's  "L'Boole  d» 
Femmes  " ;  a  Mend  of  Amolphe. 

Chrjrsale.  An  honest,  simplo^ninded.  hen-pe^ed 
tradesman,  in  the  same  comedy  by  Moli^re. 

Chus'sle-wli»  Martin.  The  hero  of  Dickens'  novel 
of  the  same  name. 

-  Chus'sle*wlt«  Jonas.  A  miser  and  a  mtirderer,  the 
opposite  type  of  character  from  Martin. 

CId  Campeador  is  the  name  given  in  histocwe. 
traditions,  and  songs  to  the  epic  hero  of  Spain.  So^ 
neatly  was  he  honored  that  he  was  calted  "Mio  Cid  el 
Campeador,"  my  lord  the  diam^on.  Relies  of  the 
"  BloBsed  Qd."  as  he  is  stiU  called  m  Spain,  such  as  his 
sword,  shield,  banner,  and  diinking-cup,  are  still  held  in 
great  reverence  by  the  popolaoe.  The  ntmMroos  **Od 
Romances"  that  were  first  published  in  the  Sixteenth 
Omtury,  contain  the  most  romantic  improbabilitieB  oon- 
oeming  the  life  and  deeds  of  the  "Qd.^  The  most  in- 
teresting chronicle  ot  the  "C&d  "  for  Knglish  ifdeis  was 
written  Dy  Robert  Soothey. 

Cim-me'rioans.  A  people  described  by  Hooaer 
dwcUii^  "beyond  the  oeean  sUeain."  in  a  land  where 
the  sun  never  shines. 

Cinderella.  Heroine  of  a  fairy  tale.  She  is  the 
drudge  of  the  boose,  while  her  elder  sistefs  go  to  fine  batts. 
.\t  length  a  ^iry  enables  her  to  go  to  the  prince's  baQ ; 
the  prince  falls  in  love  with  her.  and  ^ke  is  discovered  by 
means  of  a  glass  slipper  which  she  drops,  and  which  wiU 
fit  no  foot  but  her  own.  She  is  represented  as  rettzminc 
good  for  evU  and  hroiarig  upon  her  half -sistcts  cvcrr 
kindness  a  prineess  can  show. 

Cl-pan'go.  A  asarrefoas  island,  described  in  the 
"  Voyages  of  Marco  Polo^  the  Tenetian  traveler.  It  is 
reprr^cnted  as  Irtng  in  the  eastern  seas,  some  1 ,500  miles 
frv«n  land,  aad  of  its  beauty  and  wealth  many  stocieo. 
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ve  rdated.  Columbus  and  early  navigatora  made  a 
diUgent  search  for  this  island. 

Clare«  Ada*  The  wife  of  Carstone.  and  one  of  the 
most  important  characters  in  Dickens'  "Bleak  House." 

Clem^-trna*  The  Lady.  A  beautiful  and  aooom- 
pliahed  woman,  deeply  in  love  with  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
SOD.  in  Richardson's  novel  of  this  name. 

Clifford.  Paul.  An  attractive  highwayman  and  an 
ioterestinff  hero  in  Bulwer's  novel  by  the  same  name. 
He  is  fjunuiar  with  the  haunts  of  low  vice  and  dissipation, 
bat  sftoward  is  reformed  and  elevated  by  the  power  of 

lOTS. 

CUnker.  Humphrey.  The  hero  of  Smollett's  novel 
entitled,  "The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker,"  a 
philosophic  youth  who  meets  many  adventures. 
Brought  up  in  the  work-house,  put  out  by  the  parish  as 
appfentiee  to  a  blacksmith,  he  was  afterward  employed 
IS  s  hostler's  assistant.  Having  been  dismissed  from 
the  stable,  and  reduced  to  great  want,  he  at  length 
attracts  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bramble,  who  takes  him  into 
hifl  family  as  a  servant.  He  becomes  the  accepted  lover 
of  Winifred  Jenkins,  and  at  length  turns  out  to  be  a 
Dstursl  son  of  Mr.  Bramble. 

do'ten.  A  rejected  lover  of  Imogen,  in  Shakespere's 
plsy  of  "Cymbeline." 

OorlB'da,  Jenisalem  Delivered.  Tasso.  Clo- 
rinda,  the  heroine  of  this  poem,  is  represented  as  an 
Amason  inspiring  the  most  tender  affection  in  others, 
ttpecially  in  the  Christian  chief  Tancred;  yet  she  is 
boself  susceptible  of  no  passion  but  the  love  of  military 
fame. 

CkNit.  CoUn.  A  name  that  Spenser  applies  to  him- 
self in  the  "Fa*ry  Queen  "  and  "Shepherd's  Calendar." 
Colin  Gout  also  is  introduced  into  Gay's  pastorals. 

Cce^bs.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by  Hannah  More, 
•*CoBl«he  in  Search  of  a  Wife." 
Col-leaB',  May.  The  heroine  of  a  Scottish  ballad. 
Cdogne*  The  Three  Kings  of.  A  name  given  to 
the  three  magi  who  visited  the  infant  Saviour,  and  whoee 
bodies  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Empress 
Hdena  from  the  East  to  ConstanUnople.  whence  they 
vere  transferred  to  Milan.  Afterward,  they  were 
removed  to  Cologne  and  placed  in  the  principal  church 
of  the  ciw,  where,  says  Cressy,  "theyare  to  this  day 
eelebrated  with  great  veneration."  Their  names  are 
eommonly  said  to  be  Jaspar,  Melchior.  and  Balthasar. 

Comedy  of  Errors.  Shakespere.  Twin  brothers 
Of  exact  likeness  named  Antipnolus  are  served  by 
attendant  slaves  named  Dromio  also  of  striking  resem- 
blance. The  humor  of  the  play  lies  in  the  complications 
that  arise.  The  two  brothers  are  lost  at  sea  with  their 
■ervants  and  are  picked  up  by  different  vessels.  After 
bog  separation  they  all  reappear  in  Ephesus.  There  is 
treat  entanglement  of  plot  until  both  brothers  face 
each  other  in  a  trial  before  the  duke  and  all  is  explained. 
Commas.  In  Milton's  poem  entitled  "Comus:  a 
Masque,"  he  is  represented  as  a  base  enchanter,  who 
eadeavors,  but  in  vain,  to  beguile  and  entrap  the  innocent 
by  means  of  his  enchantments. 

CoBsuelo.  The  heroine  of  George  Sand's  novel  of 
toe  same  name,  an  impersonation  of  noble  purity  sus- 
tained amidst  great  temptations. 

Co-phel'u-a«  An  imaginary  African  king,  of  whom 
a  legendary  ballad  told  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a  beggar 
maid  and  married  her.  This  ballad  is  found  in  Percy's 
"ReUqties."  Many  poets  have  made  tise  of  the  story. 
Tennyson  has  given  us  a  modem  version  in  "The  Beggar 
Maid.'* 

Co^ner-fleld,  David.  The  hero  of  Dickens'  novel 
Of  the  same  name.  This  is  said  to  be  Dickens'  favorite 
among  his  works  and  somewhat  autobiographic. 

Cordelia.  Kins  Lear*  Shakespere.  The  young- 
est of  Lear's  three  daughters,  and  the  one  that  truly  loved 
him. 

Cor^THlon.  A  shepherd  in  one  of  the  *'  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critus,' and  one  of  the  Eolocues  of  Virgil.  Used  by 
Shakespere  and  latte*  poets  to  designate  a  rustic  swain. 

Cos^tard.  A  clown,  in  Shakespere's  "  Love's  Labors 
uj«t,"  who  apes  the  display  of  wit  and  misapplies,  in 
the  most  ridiculous  manner,  the  phrases  and  modes  of 
eombination  in  argument  that  were  then  in  vogue. 
.  Cov'er-ley.  Sir  Boger.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
imaginary  club  under  whose  direction  the  "Spectator" 
«Bs  DTofessedly  edited.  He  was  a  kind-hearted,  simple- 
nind,  type  of  an  English  Squire  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.    He  figures  in  thirty  papers  of  the  "Spectator." 

Crahtree.  A  character  in  Smollett's  novel,  "The 
Adventures  of  Peregrine  Pickle." 

Crane,  Ichabod.  The  name  of  a  Yankee  school- 
master, whose  adventures  are  related  in  the  "Legend  of 
Sleepy  HoUow."  in  Irving's  "Sketch-book." 

Crawney.  Rawdon.  The  husband  of  Becky  Sharp 
m  "  Vanity  Fair."  Thackerasr's  novel  without  a  hero. 


Cfiea'klr,  Mr.  A  tyninrjiial  and  cruel  school- 
mji^^icT  irt  Uicketris'  *'  David  Copjierfield." 

C'l^fi'iHl-'dA.  Th«  liprYnin^  of  Shakespere's  pl*yi 
"1  roituji  ,1114  CrMN<icla/'  tdmt  the  heroine  of  one  of  Chau- 
cer n  "Ciinterbury  TuJea/' 

f'roukrr,  A  chamcter  In  Goldsmith's  comedy, 
"Th*  Ciri*:n.UriAtiiretl  Man." 

t  rtjm'mlpi^t  %'!nr€n(.  A  theatrical  head  of  a  theat- 
ricnl  f[4[nJl.v  in  Dirkens"  '^NichtUas  Nickleby." 

€ru'?iWT  Rnb'ln-scm.  The  hero  of  De  Foe's  sreat 
novo!  ■  m  i^hirn  wrecked  sail  or  wlio  for  many  years  leads 
a  ^'ohU'irv  ».\iiiitrnDti  nn  an  iiit  inhabited  island  of  the 
trjj>jrF«,  **]jf'ri^  he  iminloypii  the  most  admirable  ingenuity 
in  pTDV](.iin|!:  int  lint  (\nny  WMnt?. 

('un^tfcirm  Letters.  Wtnlj^e-shaped  letters  which 
ocrur  ill  dUI  I'erMiui  and  Bab^  Ionian  mseriptions.  This 
is  j.in:tl»ab]>'  the  ohlcst  fomi  of  nvriting. 

t;>m'hi^1]iif>«  A  mythical  king  of  Britain  and  the 
h^rfi  of  b;bukr!(pert<''a  pluy  uf  the  same  name.  Imogen, 
daii(ch]«r  of  CynniMinCt  kinic  nf  Britain,  married  dan- 
der rinel)^  To^Lhumue  I^eonnios;  and  Posthumus, 
b<?ijijc  haniflbrd  for  (he  nffprksie,  retired  to  Rome.  One 
dfi.v.  m  the  hoiii*e  of  IMiiliLno,  the  conversation  turned 
oit  Lbe  merit «  of  wivcv.  ai^di  Prwthumus  bet  his  diamond 
rirtg  That  noihjng  rauld  tempt  the  fidelity  of  Imogen. 
Til  rough  tbo  villainy  of  Inehimrj  Cymbeline  was  forced 
to  bpbpve  Imoeeii  unirne.  Tbc  villainy  was  in  time  dis- 
clortM  and  the  tjeautiful  tbaracier  of  Imogen  revealed. 

f '  ut  't  1  p «  C  a  pt  £1.1  n«  A  c  hamc  (er  in  Dickens'  "  Dombey 
ani  8(ja/'  sood-humor^,  eccentric,  pathetic  in  his 
siinpl^i  rrfHiluJits'. 

D ay'onet*  Sir.  1  n  t be  romance  " Le  Mort  d' Arthur  ** 
he  in  cnllf^l  thr  fcHil  of  Kiug  Arthur. 

Ual-gct'ty<  Hlttmufiter  Diicald.  A  soldier  of 
fortune  in  Sir  Walter  8r<ai'fi  "Legend  of  Montrose." 
di'^tiMiiniiHhcfl  for  bis  pedantry,  conceit,  valor,  vulgar 
a«=-^uriMK'eH  knowSedee>  of  the  world,  greediness,  and  a 
hundrExJ  fth^r  mtiihLieci,  making  him  one  of  the  most 
aimi'^ing.  adTntniLbtt*,  anci  imtural  characters  ever  drawn 
by  tlifr  band  fd  it;e(Uii5* 

Pani'fl-flf'Rf  0  flutt^rpr  in  the  ooxul  of  Dionysius  of 
Svr:irit»«.  Jty  way  of  answer  to  his  constant  praises 
of  the  h&ppiiiesn  of  kinss.  Dionysius  seated  him  at  a 
royal  banquet,  with  a  sword  hung  over  his  head  by  a 
single  horsehair.  In  the  midst  of  his  magnificent  ban- 
quet, Damocles,  chancing  to  look  upward,  saw  a  sharp 
and  naked  sword  suspended  over  nis  head.  A  sight 
so  alarminginstantly  changed  his  views  of  the  felicity 
of  kings.  The  phrase  signifies  now  evil  foreboding  or 
dread,  a  tantalizing  torment. 

Da'mon  and  Py'thias*  or  Phrntlast  two  noble 
Pythagoreans  of  Svracuse,  who  have  been  remembered 
as  models  of  faithful  friendship.  Pythias  having  been 
condemned  to  death  by  Dionysius.  the  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, begged  to  be  allowed  to  go  home,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  his  affairs,  Damon  pledging  his  own  life 
for  the  reappearance  of  his  friend.  Dionysius  con- 
sented, and  Pythias  returned  just  in  time  to  save  Damon 
from  death.  Struck  by  so  noble  an  example  of  mutual 
affection,  the  tyrant  pardoned  Pythias,  and  desired  to 
be  admitted  into  their  sacred  fellowship.* 

Dandle  Dlnmont.  A  jovial,  true-hearted  store- 
farmer,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Guy  Mannering." 

Dantes'que.  Dante-like  —  that  b,  a  minute  life- 
like representation  of  the  infernal  horrors,  whether  by 
words,  as  in  the  poet,  or  in  visible  form,  as  in  Dora's 
illustrations  of  the  "  Inferno." 

Daph'nls  and  Chlo'e.  A  pair  of  lovers  in  the 
pastoral  romance  of  the  same  name  written  by  Longus 
m  Greek  prose  in  the  Fourth  Century. 

Darby  and  Joan.  A  married  couple  said  to  have 
lived,  more  than  a  century  aso.  in  the  village  of  Hea- 
laugh,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  celebrated 
for  their  long  life  and  conjugal  felicity.  They  are  the 
hero  and  heroine  of  a  banad  called  *^The  Happy  Old 
Couple."  which  has  been  attributed  to  Prior,  but  is  of 
uncertain  authorship.  Tiinperley  says  that  Darby  was 
a  printer  in  Bartholomew  Close,  who  died  in  1730,  and 
that  the  ballad  was  written  bv  one  of  his  apprentices 
by  the  name  of  Henry  Woodfall. 

Da' res.  One  of  tne  competitors  at  the  funeral  games 
of  Anchises  in  Sicily,  described  in  the  fifth  book  of 
"  Virgil's  JSneid." 

David.  He  was  the  uncle  of  King  Arthur.  St.  David 
first  embraced  the  ascetic  life  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Menevia,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
where  he  founded  twelve  convents. 

David*  in  Dryden's  satire  called  "Absalom  and 
Achitophel,"  represents  Charles  II.;  Absalom,  his  beau- 
tiful but  rebellious  son.  represents  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 

Davy.  Henry  IV.«  Shakespere.  The  varlet  of 
justice  Shallow,  who  so  identifies  himself  with  his  master 
that  he  considers  himself  half  host  half  varlet.     Thui  . 
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when  he  seats  B&rdolph  and  Pa«e  at  table,  he  tells  them 
they  must  take  **his  '  good  wul  for  their  assurance  of 
welcome. 

Dawf  yd  The  Betrothed,  Scott.  **.The  one-eyed  " 
freebooter  chief. 

Dawldns.  Oliver  Twls^  Dickens.  Known  by  the 
sobriquet  of  the  **  Artful  Dodger."  He  is  one  of  Fagin's 
tools.  Jack  Dawldns  is  a  scamp,  but  of  a  cheery,  buoy- 
ant temper* 

Deans*  Donee  Davie.  A  poor  herdsman  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  father  of  Effie  and  Jeanie  £>eans,  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel.  "The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 

DeanStEffle.  A  beautiful  but  unfortunate  charac- 
ter in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian." 

Deans.  Jeanie.  The  heroine  of  "The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian.'  characterised  by  her  kindness,  sturdiness, 
and  good  sense.  She  journey  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  and  obtains  paixlon  for  her  sister  ££Be,  con- 
demned for  child  murder. 

De'bon.  One  of  the  heroes  who  aoconipanled  Brute 
to  Britain.  AcM)rdinir  to  British  fable»  DeroiabiTe  is 
the  pouiaj'  or  sh&te  ut  Deboo. 

D^nirneroiia  A  voJiime  of  odc  hundried  t^ea  told 
by  Boccaecio-  Ten  tadj»  hqcI  thur  {tvntlem«a  aA«K?m- 
bled  in  one  pLbc«  Agree  thitt  rofh  atmU  tell  ane  t^tory 
every  d^y  for  tbp  entertain mmt  <if  th<r  rfflt*  Tlmis  ten 
^stories  daily  a»  told  for  leti^  cotiaecytiy«  d^ys*  Chaui^r 
borrowed  tiie  plau  but  recobatructcd  it  for  bla  "Cantor- 
bury  Talea/' 

Dcdiopkf  Sir  LeJceKtifr.  A  chamctaf  in  Blpak 
House,  by  CharkPK  Dickens,  An  honorable  and 
truttifnl  TfrAn  but  of  auch  fixni  ideaA  thai  no  man  could 
nhiLke  hill  prrjuilipe*.  He  hiwi  »n  idea  that  the  one 
thing  of  greatest  impoftaiKse  Ut  the  world  wna  a  certain 
(iimiTy  by  the  name  of  Dedlock-  He  Loved  his  wife 
lAdy  Hedlcjck  ami  betlered  in  "her  mpUritly^  His 
pride  hod  b  terrible  fall  whpo  he  learn &1  the  Aecret  of 
ncr  life  before  her  marriage  anii  knew  Uie  temble  fact 
she  hod  been  hiding  from  him  that  dthe  hai^  a  daughter. 

Dedlock*  Lady.  Wifi*  of  Bir  ]^ic«iiter  beautiful, 
afitl  appikrentLy  cwld  and  heart  Ims  but  tufTerini^  ron- 
fitant  rr morse.  The  dau^hter^s  name  La  Edther  6um- 
merson,  the  heroioe  of  the  novel. 

Df^dlo<'k*  Volumnla*  Gouflin  of  Sir  Leicester,  a 
youne  lady  of  BiKty^  who  had  the  dJ3«KTSQtible  habit 
of  eotefing  Int^j  other  Tieople's  buaioem. 

Deersilayer.  The  hero  of  a  novel  by  the  iAmn  nAme. 
by  Jam«  Fenimore  Cooper^  A  «troni^  fine  rbarairteT,  bcm- 
omblet  trtithfuL,  brave,  without  eultivation  but  without 
rerinoatrb*  This  character  appears  tmder  different 
nacna  in  five  of  Cooper'a  novels.  "The  Deertilaver," 
"The  Pathfinder."  'Tb«  Laat  of  the  Mq'hicana,"  "The 
FioneerSn"  and  '*The  Prairie/' 

Defarve,  Motis.  Tale  of  Two  Cttteii*  Dlckeni. 
Keeper  of  a  wine  a  bop  in  the  Fautjonrae  ^t.  Antoine* 
is  raria.     IJe  i^  a  bull -necked.  im];ttni^ab1e-hK>kin|^  man. 

Defarse,  Aide,  his  wife,  a  dangeroua  woman,  ever- 
laatin4;lvltnittine. 

Elel'phl.  A  lamoufl  or^ele  of  Apollo  in  Pboci*.  at 
tbe  foot  of  Mount  Parnaasiui.  [Erroneowily  written 
DetphcM  by  party  Knj;li«h  writen.] 

Deiphln  Cl&A^iesi.  For  the  tiae  of  the  dauphin, 
ton  of  Lotiia  XIV.  (lUT-l-on,  the  writinigs  of  thirty- 
nine  Latin  authors  were  collectfd  and  publiahpd  m 
sixty  volume.  Notes  and  an  ind^x  were  aiirled  to 
each  worL  An  edition  nf  the  Detpbiu  clotsaics  ^as 
publL»he<J  in  l^ndon  in  the  ycUr  1^18. 

Delplilne.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  Mme.  de  Sto^l  and 
tbe  name  of  it^  heroine. 

Delphltiet  Madame*  0!d  Creole  Days,  Geom 
W«  Cable,  A  free  t"|iiaili"oon  CO nnecteil  with  the  splendor 
of  l^a  Fiita,  tiiet^mUK^ler  and  pa^riot^  Hadamo  DpEphme 
disownetl  her  beautifn]  daughter  Ohve  in  order  to 
aaaure  to  her  the  rJ^rht-i  of  a  white  woman. 

Demet  rius.  M  IdMim  me  r  Nlg^ht*3  D  ream.  8bake- 
apere.  The  vonna  AthpTiian  to  whom  Egeno  promined 
bin  riauR^htcr  He  no  in  in  marrieife* 

De  E^mfundls,  "Ont  nf  the  Heptlt*''  The  I^nth 
Pa&lm  is  so  called  ftoiii  iLt  Liit  Iwo  t\uj  J3  in  iLc  L^vin 
version.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Liturgy  it  is  sung 
when  the  dead  are  committed  to  the  grave. 

Denmda*  Daniel.  One  of  George  Eliot's  strongest 
character  sketches  in  her  novel  by  the  same  name. 

Deserted  Village.  A  poem  by  Goldsmith  in  which 
he  describes  rural  England.  He  calls  the  village  Auburn, 
but  tells  us  it  was  the  seat  of  his  youth,  every  spot  of 
which  was  dear  and  familiar  to  him.  He  pictures 
familiar  persons,  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  pastimes, 
and  favorite  haunts. 

Desmas.  The  repentant  thief  is  so  called  in  **The 
Storv  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea."  Longfellow,  in  "The 
Golden  Legend,"  calls  him  Dumachus.  The  impenitent 
thief  is  called  Qestas,  but  Longfellow  calls  him  Titus. 


DhUf  Roderick.  A  highland  chieftain  and  oatlsv 
in  Scott's  poem  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  cousin  of  Ellea 
Douglas,  and  also  her  suitor.  He  is  slaia  by  Jaine»- 
Fits-James. 

Dl'do.  The  daughter  of  Belus,  King  of  Tyre,  mod 
the  wife  of  Sichasus,  whdfai  her  brother  PygxnalMn  mur- 
dered for  his  riches.  Not  far  from  the  Phenidsa 
colony  of  Utica  she  btult  the  city  of  Carthage.  Accord- 
ing to  Vir^l,  when  .£neas  was  shipwrecked  upon  her 
coast,  in  his  voyage  to  Italy,  she  hospitably  entertained 
him;  fell  in  love  with  him,  and,  because  be  did  not 
requite  her  passion,  stabbed  heraelf  in  despair. 

Dies  In»t  the  name  generally  given  (from  the  opening 
words)  to  the  famous  medisval  hymn  on  the  Last  Jodc- 
ment.  On  account  of  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the 
ideas  which  it  brings  before  the  mina.  as  well  ss  tbe 
deep  and  trembling  emotions  it  is  fitted  to  exdte.  it 
soon  found  its  way  into  the  liturgv  of  the  Churdi. 
The  authorship  of  the  hymn  has  been  ascribed  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Umbeftoi, 
and  Frangipani,  the  last  two  of  whom  were  noted  as  , 
church-hymnists. 

DigKoii.  Davie.  A  she^erd  in  the  "  Shephnarde'i 
Calendar,''  by  Spenser,  He  tells  Hobbinol  that  he 
drove  his  sheep  into  foreign  lands,  hoping  to  find  better 
pasture;  but  he  was  amased  at  the  luxury  axKl  profligsey 
of  the  shepherds  whom  he  saw  there,  and  the  wretched 
condition  of  the  flocks. 

Dlmmes'dale.  Arthar.  In  Hawihome's  romsnee 
"The  Scarlet  Letter."  a  Puritan  minister  of  great  elo- 
quence and  spirituality,  in  Colonial  New  England,  who 
secretljr  commits  adultery  and  afterwards  nukkes  a  pobBc 
confession. 

DFnalif  Aunt.  In  Sterne's  "Tristrmm  Shaadjr." 
She  leaves  Mr.  Walter  Shandy  £1.000,  which  he  faodsB 
will  enable  him  to  carry  out  all  the  schemea  tiiat  enter 
into  his  head. 

Dlnaht  Friendly.  The  Bashful  Man,  Moacrtcff. 
Daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Friendly. 

Dinah.  St.  Bonan's  Well,  Scott.  Daughter  of 
Sandie  Lawson,  landlord  of  the  Spa  hotd. 

Dinah.  A  character  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  **  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin." 

Dlns'ley  Hall.  Pickwick  Papers,  Dickms.  The 
home  of  Mr.  Wardle  and  his  family,  and  the  scene  of 
Tupman's  love  adventure  with  Miss  Rachel. 

DIome'des  or  DIomed.  Iliad,  Homer.  Kia^  of 
i£to'lia,  in  Greece,  brave  and  obedient  to  aotfaonty. 
He  survived  the  siege  of  Troy;  but  on  his  return  home 
found  his  wife  untrue  to  hun.  He  fled  to  Italy  sod 
remained  in  exile. 

Dlrios,  Count.  One  of  Charlemagne's  palsdin^ 
an  ideal  of  valor,  generosity,  and  truth. 

Divine  Comedy.  Dante's  immortal  work,  the 
"  Divina  Commed'ia,"  was  written  durins  the  period 
1300-1 S,  and  has  been  translated  into  Eni^ish  bv  Oury. 
Longfellow,  and  others.  Dante  called  it  m.  comedy  onb' 
because  the  ending  was  not  tragical,  and  the  ^thrt 
divine  was  given  to  it  in  admiration.  The  name  *  *  Gbo- 
media  "  signifies  lowly,  written  in  the  comnK>n  tongae.or 
as  some  explain,  "comedy  "  also  signifies  ending  hamily. 
The  "  Divine  Comedy  "  is  an  epic  poem,  divided  mto  Uiree 
parts;  Inferno,  Purgatorio.  Paradiso.  The  poet  depicts 
a  vision,  in  which  he  is  conducted,  first  by  Virgil  (hunsn 
reason)  through  hell  and  puroatory;  and^tlien  bv 
Beatrice  (revelation),  and  finallv  by  St.  Bernard  through 
the  several  heavens,  where  he  oeholds  the  triune  God. 
In  all  parts  of  the  regions  thus  traversed,  there  arise 
conversations  with  noted  penonages.  The  deepest  ques- 
tions of  philosophy  and  theology  are  discussed  sad 
solved:  and  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  Italy, 
with  the  corruptions  of  Church  and  State,  are  depicted 
with  indignation.  Fifty-two  years  after  the  pons 
death,  the  Republic  of  Florence,  set  apart  an  anntsd 
sum  for  public  lectures  to  explain  the  "Divine  Comedy" 
to  the  people  in  one  of  the  churches,  and  Boccaccto 
himself  was  appointed  first  lecturer. 

Doctour  of  Phlslkes,  Tale.  Is  the  Roman  storr 
of  Virginius,  given  by  Livy.  Told  by  Chaucer  in  "Cso- 
terbury  Tales." 

Doctor  Syntax.  The  hero  of  a  work  entitled  "Tbe 
Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax  in  Search  of  the  Picturesque." 
Doctor  Syntax  is  a  simple-minded,  pious,  henpecked 
clergyman,  but  of  excellent  taste  and  scholaiship  who 
left  nome  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  His  adventures 
are  told  in  eight-syllable  verse  by  William  Combe.  "  Dr. 
Syntax's  Horse."     Grissle,  all  skin  and  bone. 

Dods.  The  old  landlady  in  Scott's  novel  called 
"St.  Ronan's  Well."  An  excellent  character,  a  mosaic 
of  oddities,  all  fitting  together,  and  forming  an  admiimbie 
whole.  She  was  so  good  a  housewife  that  a  cookery 
book  of  great  repute  bears  her  name. 
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DodMMi*  The  Three  Wamfaics*  Mn.  Thrale. 
A  yoath  exiled  upon  by  Death  on  hi*  wedding  day. 
Death  told  him  he  must  so  with  him.  **WiUi  you  1 " 
the  haplen  youth  cried,  "youna  m  1  am."  Death 
then  told  him  he  would  not  disturb  him  yet,  but  would 
call  aain  after  nving  him  three  wamin/ni.  When  he 
wM  80  yeazB  of  age.  £>eath  called  acain.  **So  soon 
returned  ?  '  old  Dodaon  cried.  **  You  know  you  promised 
me  three  waminfik'*  Death  then  told  him  that  as  he  was 
"lame,  and  deaf,  and  blind,"  he  had  received  his  three 


Dodaon  and  FogK*  The  lawyers  employed  bjr  the 
plaintiff  in  the  famous  case  of  "  Bardell  v.  Pickwick." 
in  the  **  Pickwick  Papers,"  by  Charles  Dickens. 

Do'cf^  Absalom  and  Achltophel*  Drjrden.  Does 
was  Saul's  herdsman,  who  had  charge  of  his  mules  and 
aases.  He  told  Saul  that  the  priests  of  Nob  had  pro- 
rided  David  with  food;  whereupon  Saul  sent  him  to 
put  them  to  death,  and  eighty-five  were  ruthlessly 
massacred. 

Dogber nr  and  Verges*  two  ignorant  conceited  eon- 
•tables,  in  Bhakespere's  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 

D0II7  Marry.  A  character  in  Crabbe's  "  Borough  " 
who  was  devoted  to  playing  cards.    She  died  at  the  card 


DoUy     Varden.       Bamaby    Badm*    Dickens. 

Daiuhter  of  Gabriel  Varden.  locksmith.  Dolly  dressed 
in  the  Watteau  style,  and  was  lively,  pretty,  and  be- 
witching. 

Dolopa'tos.  8andabar*8  Parables.  The  Sicilian 
king,  who  placed  his  son  Lucien  under  the  charge  of 
"seven  wise  masters."  The  son  fell  under  the  father's 
fury  and  was  condemned  to  death.     By  astrology  the 

E'oce  diaoovStad  that  if  he  could  tide  over  seven  days 
life  would  be  saved;  so  the  wise  masters  unused 
the  king  with  seven  tales,  ami  Uie  king  relented.  The 
priooe  himself  then  told  a  tale  which  embodied  his  own 
history;  the  eves  of  the  king  were  opened,  and  the 
queen  was  condemned  to  death. 

Dom'bey  Dombey  and  Son,  Dickens.  Mr. 
Dombey.  a  self-sufiBcient,  purse-proud,  frigid  merchant, 
who  feds  satisfied  there  is  out  obe  Dombey  in  the  world, 
ixMl  that  is  himself.  When  Paul  was  bom.  his  ambition 
was  attained,  his  whole  heart  was  in  the  bo3r.  and  the 
loM  of  the  mother  was  but  a  small  matter.  The  boy's 
death  turned  his  heart  to  stone. 

Dombey*  Florence.  A  motheriess  child,  hunger- 
ing and  thirsting  to  be  loved,  but  regarded  with  indif- 


(creoee  bv  her  lather,  who  thinks  that  sons  alone 
worthy  01  regard. 

Dombey*  Little  Paul.  Apathetic  child  in  Dickens' 
novel  "Dombey  and  Son."  '  He  is  a  delicate,  th9ughtful 
boy.  the  cmly  son  of  a  rich  and  pompous  London  mer- 
chant. 

Dom«daa'l«eL  A  cave  in  the  region  adjoining 
Babylon,  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.  By  some  traditions 
astd  to  Iwve  been  originally  the  spot  where  the  prophet 
Daniel  imparted  instruction  to  his  disciples.  In 
Another  form,  the  Domdaniel  was  a  purely  imaginary 
region,  subterranean,  or  submarine,  the  dwelling-place 
of  genii  and  enchanters. 

Do'mesday  Book,  or  Doo'msday  Book,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  valuable  records  of  England, 
nontaining  the  results  of  a  statistical  survey  of  that 
country  made  by  William  the  Conoueror,  and  completed 
io  the  year  lw6.  The  origin  01  the  name  —  which 
Items  to  have  been  given  to  other  records  of  the  same 
bod  —  is  somewhat  uncertain;  but  it  has  obvious 
refcfeooe  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  book  in  doom 
or  judgment  on  the  matters  contained  in  it. 

Domfnlcal  Letter,  or  Sunday  Letter,  is  one  of 
the  seven  letters  A.  B.  C,  D.  E.  F,  O.  used  in  almanacs, 
ctr. .  to  mark  the  Sundays  throughout  the  year.  The  first 
•even  days  of  the  year  being  marked  in  their  order  by 
tbe  above  letters  in  their  order,  then  the  following  seven, 
■od  all  eonaecutive  sets  of  seven  days  to  the  end  of  the 
mr  are  similariy  marked;  so  that  the  Ist,  8th,  loth. 
22d.  etc,  days  of  the  year  are  all  marked  by  A;  and 
the  2d.  9th.  16th.  23d.  etc,  by  B;  and  so  on.  The 
days  being  thus  marked,  it  is  evident  that  on  whatever 
day  the  first  Sun<lay  of  the  year  falls,  the  letter  which 
■arks  it  will  mark  all  the  other  Sundays  in  the  year, 
■I  the  number  oC  the  letters  and  of  the  days  in  the  week 
m  the  same.  As  the  common  year  consists  of  fifty-two 
•eeks  and  one  day  over,  the  dominical  letters  go  back- 
eards  ooe  day  every  common  year.  It  the  dominical 
kiter  of  a  common  year  be  G,  F  will  be  the  dominical 
ktter  for  the  next  year. 

Dom'taUe*  Sampson.  Guy  Mannering,  Scott.  A 
tillage  schoolmaster  and  scholar,  poor  as  a  church  mouse. 
jiad  modest,  as  a  girl.  He  cites  Latin  like  a  "poreus 
Btera'rum."  and  exclaims  "  Prodimous  1"  He  has  fallen 
to  the  leeward  in  the  voyage  of  ufe.     He  is  no  unoom- 


bunaer  and   thirst  in   exchange  for  acquiring 
md  Latin. 


mon  personage  in  a  country  where  a  certain  portion  of 
learning  is  easily  attsined  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
suffer   nuni 
Greek  and  J 

Don  Ad'rI-a'no  de  Ar*ma'do.  A  pompous,  fan- 
tastical Spaniard  in  Shakespere's  '*  Love's  Labor's  Lost," 
"  who  has  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain."  His  language 
is  fantastically  out  of  proportion  to  the  thought.  He 
uses  "examples  suited  only  to  the  gravest  propositions 
and  impersonationa.  or  apostrophes  to  abstract  thoughts 
impersonated,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  natural  language 
only  of  the  most  vehement  agitations  of  the  mind." 

Don-a-terio.  The  hero  of  Hawthorne's  romanoe 
"The  Marble  Faun."  He  is  a  young  Italian  with  a 
singular  likeness  to  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  He  leads 
an  innocent  but  purely  animal  existence,  until  a  sudden 
crime  awakens  his  conseienoe  and  transforms  his  whole 
nature. 

Don  Cher'u-blm.  The  "Bachelor  of  Salamanca." 
in  Le  Sage's  novel  of  this  name;  a  man  placed  in  dif- 
ferent situations  of  life,  and  made  to  associate  with  all 
classes  of  society,  in  order  to  give  the  author  the  greatest 
possible  scope  for  satire. 

Don'e^ld.  Man  of  Law*8  Tale,  Chaucer* 
Mother  01  Alia,  King  of  Northumberland,  hating  Con- 
stance, the  wife  of  AUa,  because  she  was  a  Christian,  she 
put  her  on  a  raft  with  her  infant  son,  and  turned  her 
adrift.  When  Alia  returned  from  Scotland  and  discov- 
ered this  cruelty  of  his  mother,  he  put  her  to  death. 
The  tradition  of  St.  Mungo  resembles  the  "Man  of  Law's 
Tale"  in  many  respects. 

Don'et,  the  first  grammar  put  into  the  hands  of 
scholars.  It  wis  that  of  Dona'tus  the  grammarian, 
who  taught  in  Rome  in  the  Fourth  Century,  and  was 
the  preceptor  of  St.  Jerome. 

Don  Glovan'nI.    Mosart's  best  opera. 

Don  Ju'an  is  a  legendary  and  mythical  personage 
like  Dr.  Faustus.  Don  Juan  is  presented  in  the  life  of 
a  profligate  who  gives  himself  up  so  entirely  to  the 
gratification  of  sense,  especially  to  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  impulses,  that  of  love,  that  he  acknowledges 
no  higher  consideration,  and  proceeds  to  murder  the 
man  that  stands  between  him  and  his  wish,  fancying 
that  in  so  doing  he  had  annihilated  his  very  existence. 
He  then  defies  that  Spirit  to  prove  to  his  senses  his 
existence.  The  Spirit  returns  and  compels  Don  Juan 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  spirit,  and  the  worth- 
lessnesp  of  a  merely  sensuous  existence.  The  traditions 
concerning  Don  Juan  have  been  dramatised  by  Tlrso 
de  Mo'lina;  thence  passed  into  Italy  and  France. 
Glack  has  a  musical  ballet  of  Don  Juan,  and  Mosart 
has  immortalised  the  character  in  his  opera  of  "Don 
Giovanni."  His  adventures  form  the  subject  of  a  half- 
finished  poem  by  Byron. 

Don  Quiz'oie.  Hie  hero  of  a  celebrated  Spanish 
romance  of  the  same  name  by  Cervantes.  Don  Quixote 
is  represented  as  "a  gaunt  country  gentleman  of  La 
Mancna,  full  of  ifenuine  Castilian  honor  and  enthusiasm, 
gentle  and  digmfied  in  his  character,  trusted  by  his 
friends,  and  loved  by  his  dependents,"  but  "so  com- 
pletely erased  by  long  reading  the  most  famous  books 
of  chivalry,  that  he  believes  them  to  be  true,  and  feels 
himself  called  on  to  become  the  impossible  knight- 
errant  they  describe,  and  actually  goes  forth  into  the 
world  to  oi^end  the  oppressed  and  avenge  the  injured, 
like  the  heroes  of  his  romances."  The  fame  of  Cervantes 
will  always  rest  upon  this  incomparable  satire  upon 
the  foolish  and  extravagant  romances  of  chivalry. 

Doorm.  Idylls  of  the  King;  Enid,  Tennyson. 
An  earl  called  the  Bull."  who  tned  to  make  Enid  his 
handmaid;  but.  when  she  would  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  array  herself  in  bravery  at  his  bidding,  "he  smote 
her  on  the  cheek";  whereupon  Geraint  slew  the 
"russet-bearded  earl"  in  his  own  hall. 

Do'ra.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens.  The  child- 
wife  to  David,  affectionate  and  tender-hearted.  She 
was  always  playing  with  her  poodle  and  saying  simple 
things  to  her  "  Dody."  She  could  never  be  his  helper 
but  she  looked  on  her  husband  with  idolatrous  love. 
When  quite  youns  she  died. 

Do-ras'tus.  The  hero  of  an  old  popular  "history" 
or  romance,  upon  which  Shakespere  founded  his  "Win- 
ter's Tale.'  It  was  written  by  Robert  Greene,  and 
was  first  published  in  1588,  under  the  title  of  "Pandosto, 
the  Triumph  of  Time." 

Dorothea.  The  heroine  of  Goethe's  celebrated 
poem  of  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea." 

Dorrit*  Edward,  and  "  Little.'*  Little  Dorrit, 
Dickens.  The  father  of  the  Marshalsea  prison  and  his 
interesting  daughter.  It  is  a  fine  picture  of  innocent, 
affectionate,  child-life  in  the  midst  of  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  a  debtor's  prison. 
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DoiTt  John,  A  character  in  "Wild  Oats"  or  **The 
Strolling  Gentleman."  a  comedy  by  John  O'Keefe. 

Do-the-Boys'  Hall.  Nicholas  NIckleby,  Dick- 
ens. A  school  for  boys  kept  by  a  Mr.  Squeers  a  puf- 
fing, ignorant,  over-bearing  brute,  whose  system  of 
education  consisted  of  alternately  beating  and  starving. 

Doubtinc  Castle.  The  castle  of  the  giant  I>e8pair, 
in  which  Christian  and  Hooeful  were  incarcerated,  but 
from  which  they  escaped  by  means  of  the  key  called 
"Promise,"  which  was  able  to  open  any  lock  in  the 
castle. 

Dous'ter-swiv'el.  A  German  schemer,  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "The  Antiquary." 

Drac.  A  sort  of  fairv  in  human  form,  whose  abode 
is  the  caverns  of  rivers.  Fairs  le  drac,"  same  as  "  Fairs 
le  diable."  Irish.  "Play  the  Puck";  English.  "Play 
the  deuce." 

Dragon,  A.  The  device  on  the  royal  banner  of  the  old 
British  kinm.  The  leader  was  called  the  pendragon. 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  says,  "When  Aurelius  was  lung, 
there  appeared  a  star  at  Winchester  of  wonderful  magni- 
tude ana  briahtness,  darting  forth  a  ray,  st  the  end  of 
which  was  a  name  in  form  ot  a  dragon. 

Drama  of  Exile.  A.  A  poem  by  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  (1844).  The  exile  is  Eve,  driven  out  of  para- 
dise into  the  wilderness,  Lucifer,  Gabriel,  and  Christ 
are  introduced  into  the  poem,  as  well  as  Adam  and 
Eve. 

Dramatic  Unities,  The  Three.  One  catastrophe, 
one  locality,  one  day.  These  are  Aristotle's  unities  of 
time,  place,  and  action.  To  these  the  French  have 
added  a  fourth,  the  unity  of  uniformity,  i.  e.,  in  tragedy 
all  the  "dramatis  personn"  should  be  tragic  in  style, 
in  comedy  oomic.  and  in  farce  farcical. 

Drap.  Drayton.  One  of  Queen  Mab's  maids  of 
honor. 


Draw'can-str,  The  nsxue  of  a  blustering,  bullying 
,  bIIow  iti  the  ceLebnted  tdnck-huroic  play  of  "The 
HebpanEal/'  wni.teii  bv  G^onre  \'^illiers,  Duke  of  Buck- 


iciKliAm,  a»i:9te(i  by  ^prat  and  utbers.  He  is  repr»> 
BV>l^d  AA  tjikinn  part  in  u  biittle^  where,  after  killing 
all  the  i;>onibauinLa  on  boih  nu\m,  ho  makes  an  extrava- 
gantly tKMi^trul  -it^^t^li-  Prom  th(!  popularity  of  the 
cham^tc^r,  the  naine  bvcome  d  Efj^upnym  for  a  braggart. 

Driver,  Guy  MjknnprLng«  S<>ott«  Clerk  to  Mr. 
Plrydell,  advGC&t«.  E£4linliiirKLi. 

Dro'mlo.  Tbc  llmUipr?^  Dmmlo.  The  brothers 
exaetly  alike,  vtUa  »trve  two  bm(hers  exactly  alike, 
ID  bbak«9rwr«'H  ''tVkmedy  u|  Errors."  based  on  the 
"Menn-ch'ini  of  PlftiiLiia." 

Dry -A  A  UuaU  Thr  Htv*  An  imaginary  personage 
who  jM^r^'CB  to  intrtMinwp  ScciU'g  novels  to  the  public 

nitdtii  onp  of  the  thre«  tienuiioH  of  the  harem,  into 
whi<  Vi  Juan,  by  the  QuU&oa'H  orilH:>r,  had  been  admitted 
in  female  attire. 

Du-es'sa.  A  foul  witch,  in  Spenser's  "  Fa<*ry  Queen," 
who  under  the  assumed  name  of  Fidessa,  and  the  assumed 
character  of  a  distressed  and  lovely  woman,  entices  the 
Redcross  Knight  into  the  House  of  Pride.  The  knight 
having  left  the  palace,  is  overtaken  by  Duessa,  and 
drinks  of  an  enchanted  fountain,  which  paralyses  him, 
in  which  state  he  is  attacked,  deifeated.  and  imprisoned 
by  the  giant  OrgG«lio.  Duessa  becomes  the  paramour 
of  Orsoglio.  who  decks  her  out  in  gorgeous  ornaments, 
gives  ner  a  gold  and  purple  robe  to  wear,  puts  a  triple 
crown  on  her  head,  and  sets  her  upon  a  monstrous  beast 
with  seven  heads.  Prince  Arthur  slays  Orgoglio  and 
rescues  the  knight.  Duessa  is  stripped  of  her  gorgeous 
disguise  and  is  found  to  be  a  hideous  hag. 

Duff,  Jamie.  Guy  Mannerlni;.  Scott.  The  idiot 
boy  attending  Mrs.  Bertram's  funeral. 

Dulclne'a-del  Tohoso.  A  country  girl  whom 
Don  Quixote  courts  as  his  lady  love. 

Du-malne'.  A  lord  attending  on  the  King  of 
Navarre,  in  Shakespere's  "  Love's  Labor*s  Lost." 

Dun'can.  (1)  A  king  of  Scotland  immortalised  in 
Shakespere's  tragedy  of  "Macbeth."  Shakespere 
represents  him  as  murdered  by  Macbeth,  who  succeeds 
to  the  Scottish  throne,  but  according  to  history  he  fell 
in  battle.  (2)  A  highland  hero  in  Soott's  ".Lady  of  the 
Lake." 

Dunder,  Sir  David,  of  Dunder  Hall.  A  conceited, 
whimsicfld  old  gentleman,  who  forever  interrupts  a 
speaker  with  "Yes.  yes,  I  know  it,"  or  "Be  quiet,  I 
know  it."     "Ways  and  Means."  by  Colman. 

Dun-drear'y,  Lord.  A  grotesque  character  in  Ta^- 
tor's  comedy.  Our  American  Coxisin'*;  noted  for  us 
aristocratic  naughtiness  of  manner.  The  character  is 
said  to  have  been  created  by  the  actor  Sothem. 

Du'ran'dar,  written  also  Durandart,  Durlndana. 
and  Durllndana.  The  name  of  the  marvelous  sword 
of  Orlando,  the  renowned  hero  of  romance.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  the  workmanship  of  the  fairies,  who  endued 


it  with  such  wonderful  properties  that  its  owDer  was 
able  to  cleave  the  Pyrenees  with  it  at  a  blow. 

Du-ran-dar'te.  A  fabulous  hero  of  Spain,  cele- 
brated in  the  ancient  ballads  of  that  country  and  in  the 
romances  of  chivalry.  Cervantes  has  introduced  him. 
in  "Don  Quixote."  m  the  celebrated  adveoture  of  the 
knight  in  the  cave  of  Montesinos. 

Dur'den,  Dame.  ( 1 )  The  heroine  of  a  popular  Eoglish 
song.  She  is  described  as  a  notable  housewife,  axid  the 
mistress  of  five  serving-girls  and  five  laboring  men- 
The  five  men  loved  the  nve  maida     (2)  A  aobriquK 

Blayfully  applied  to  Esther  Sununerson.  the  heroiiie  of 
^ickensV  "  Bleak  House  " 

Du  reward,  Quen'tln.  The  hero  of  Scott's  oorel  of 
the  same  name;  a  young  archer  of  the  Scottish  guard 
in  the  service  of  Louis  XL  of  France.  When  Ukn 
is  assaulted.  Quentin  Durward  and  the  Countess  Isaheifr. 
who  has  been  put  into  his  charge,  escape  on  horseback. 
The  countess  publicly  refuses  to  marry  the  Ducd'Orl^aoB. 
to  whom  she  has  been  promised,  and  ultimately  mariMs 
the  young  Scotchman. 

Dwarf,  The  Black.  A  novel  by  Sir  Walter  Scocc. 
The  black  dwarf  is  a  fairy  of  the  most  malignant  daarac- 
ter;  a  genuine  northern  Duergar.  and  once  held  by  the 
dalesmen  of  the  border  as  the  author  of  all  the  miaduef 
that  befell  their  flocks  and  herds.  In  Scott's  novel  the 
"  Black  Dwarf  "  is  introduced  under  the  "aliases "  of  Sir 
Edward  Mauley:  Elshander.  the  recluse;  Cannie  Ebhie; 
and  the  Wise  Wight  of  Mucklestane  Moor. 

Dwarf.  Alberich.  In  the  "Nibelungen  Lied**  the 
dwarf  "  Alberich  "  is  the  guardian  of  the  fanoous  "hoard  " 
won  by  Siegfried  from  the  Nibelunga.  The  dwaif  is 
twice  vanquished  by  the  hero,  who  gets  poasession  of 
his  "Tam-kapp6"  (cloak  of  invisibility). 

Dwarf,  Peter.  An  allegorical  romance  by  Lodvix 
Tieck.  The  dwarf  is  a  castle  specter  that  aavises  sad 
aids  the  family;  bat  all  his  advice  turns  out  evil,  aad 
all  his  aid  productive  of  trouble. 

Eamsdlffe,  PatHck.  Black  Dwarf,  Scott.  The 
young  laird  of  Eamscliff. 

EIrlls.  The  name  given  by  the  Arabians  to  the 
prince  of  the  apostate  angels,  whom  they  represent  as 
exiled  to  the  infernal  r^ons  for  refusing  to  wonhip 
Adam  at  the  command  of  the  Supreme.  Elblis  aUcflsd. 
in  justification  of  his  refusal,  that  he  himself  had  hero 
formed  of  ethereal  fire,  while  Adam  was  only  a  creature 
of  clay. 

Eck'hardt«  The  Faithful.  A  legendary  hero  of 
Germany,  represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  white  staff, 
who.  in  Eisfeben.  appears  on  the  evening  of  Maundy 
Thursday,  and  drives  all  the  people  into  their  houaes. 
to  save  them  from  being  harmed  by  a  terrible  procttmm 
of  dead  men.  headless  bodies,  and  two-legged  bono, 
which  immediately  after  passes  by.  Other  traditioDs 
represent  him  as  the  companion  of  the  kniaht.  Tann- 
h&user,  and  as  warning  travelers  from  the  Veausbcrg. 
the  mountain  of  fatal  delists  in  the  old  mytholagy  of 
Germany.  Tieck  has  founded  a  story  upon  this  legeod 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Garlyle.  in 
which  Eckhardt  is  described  as  the  good  servant  vbo 
perishes  to  save  his  master's  children  from  the  seducing 
fiends  of  the  mountain.  The  German  proverb.  "Thou 
art  the  faithful  Ekskhardt;  thou  wamest  everyone."  a 
founded  upon  this  tradition. 

Eclecta,  the  "Elect"  personified  in  "The  Puiple 
Island."  by  Phineas  Fletcher.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
Intellect  and  VoletU  (free-will). 

Ector,  Sir.  The  foster-father  of  King  Arthur,  and 
lord  of  many  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Father  of 
Sir  Kay.  seneschal  to  King  Arthur. 

Edda.  There  are  two  religious  codes,  ao  called,  con- 
taining the  ancient  Scandinavian  mythology.  One  is  in 
verse,  composed  in  Iceland  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  by 
Ssmund  Sigfusson,  "the  Sage " ;  and  the  other  in  prow, 
compiled  a  century  later  by  Snorri  Sturleson.  who  «TOt« 
a  commentaiy  on  the  first  edda. 

E'den-hall,  The  Luck  of.  A  painted  soblet  in  the 
possession  of  the  Musgrave  family  of  Eden>hall.  Camber- 
land,  said  to  have  been  left  by  the  fairies  on  St.  Cutb- 
bert's  Well.  The  tradition  runs,  that  the  luck  of  the 
family  is  dependent  on  the  safe  keeping  of  this  eoblet. 
The  German  poet  Uhland  embodied  the  legend  la  a 
ballad,  translated  into  English  by  Longfellow. 

Edffar.  Son  to  Gloucester,  in  Shakespere'a  tcagsdy  ci 
"Lear."  He  was  disinherited  for  his  half-hrother. 
Eklmund. 

Edsar  or   Edgmr'do.    Master  of  Ra^ 
love  with  Lucy  Ashi 
moor."  .    , 

E'dlth.  The  "Maid  of  Lorn"  in  Soott*s  "Lord  of 
the  Isles,"  who  married  Ronald  when  peace  was  restored 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockburn. 


hton  in  Soott's  **  Bride  of  Laaunrr- 
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Edith*  The  Lady.  lyanhoe,  Scott.  Mother  of 
Athelstane  "the  Unready*'  (thane  of  ConinmburKh). 

Eidlth  Granger.  Daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  skew- 
too,  niarried  to  Colonel  Granger  of  "Ours."  who  died 
within  two  years.  Edith  became  Mr.  Dombey's  second 
wife,  bat  the  marriage  was  altogether  unhappy. 

Edith  Plantasenet«  The  Lady^  The  TalUman, 
Scott.  Called  "The  Fair  Maid  of  Anjou."  a  kinswoman 
of  Richard  I.,  and  attendant  on  Queen  Berenga'ria. 

Ed'mond.  A  bastard  son  of  Gloucester  in  Shake- 
«pere*8  tragedy  of  "King  Lear." 

Edward,  Sir.  The  Iron  Chest,  Coleman.  He 
commits  a  murder,  and  keeps  a  narrative  of  the  trans- 
action in  an  iron  chest.  Later,  he  trusts  the  secret  to 
his  secretary,  Wilfred,  and  the  whole  transaction  now  be- 
came public 

Edward.  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  Scott.  Brother 
of  Hereward,  the  Varangian  guard.  He  was  slain  in 
battle. 

Ed'wln.  (1)  The  hero  of  Goldsmith's  ballad  entitled 
"  The  Hermit."  (2)  The  hero  of  Mallet's  ballad  "  Edwin 
and  Elmma."     (3)  tlie  hero  of  Beattie's  "Minstrel." 

Ed'ym.  Idylls  of  the  Klnc  (Enid).  Tenny- 
son. Son  of  Nudd.  A  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Enid  and 
an  evil  genius  of  her  father,  who  opposed  him.  Later. 
Edym  went  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur  and  became 
quite  a  changed  man  —  from  a  malicious  "sparrow- 
hawk  **  he  was  converted  into  a  courteous  gentleman. 

E'sens.  Father  of  Hermia  in  Shakespere's  "Mid- 
aummer  Night's  Dream." 

E'sllf  Brother  of  Weland,  a  great  aroher.  The 
story  rdated  is  similar  to  the  William  Tell  story.  There 
are  maav  such  stories.  One  day.  King  Nidung  com- 
manded him  to  shoot  at  an  apple  placed  on  the  bead  of 
his  own  son.  Egil  selected  two  arrows,  and  being  asked 
why  be  wanted  two,  replied.  "One  to  shoot  thee  with. 
O  tyrant,  if  I  faiL" 

CK^la-monr,  Sir.  A  knight  of  the  Round  Table, 
celebrated  in  the  old  romances  of  chivalry. 

Eglan-tlne,  Madame.  The  prioress  in  Chaucer's 
"'Canterbury  Tales."  who  was  "full pleasant  and  amiable 
of  port.*'  She  was  distinguished  for  the  ladylike  deli- 
cacy of  her  manners  at  table,  and  for  her  partiality  to 
"'small  hounds,"  and  a  peculiar  mixture  in  her  manner 
and  drees  of  feminine  vanity  and  slight  worldliness. 
together  with  an  ignorance  of  the  world.  She  is  noted 
for  her  partiality  to  lap-dogs,  her  delicate  oath,  "by 
Seint  Eloy."  her  "entuning  the  service  swetely  m  her 
nose,"  and  her  speaking  French  "after  the  soole  of 
Stratford  atte  Bowe." 

IQK'la-mour.  (1)  A  character  in  Shakespere's  "Two 
lentlemen  of  Verona,"  whp  is  an  agent  of  Silvia  in  her 
escape.  (2)  (Sir.)  A  valiant  knight  of  the  Round 
Table,  celebrated  in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  in  an 
old  ballad.    [Written  also  "Eglamore."]    • 

E^ptlan  Thief.  A  personage  alluded  to  by  the 
Duke  in  Shakespere's  "Twelfth  Nisht."  The  reference 
IS  to  the  story  of  Thyamis,  a  robSer-chief  and  native 
of  Memphis. 

ElTlr.  Harold  the  Dauntless,  Scott.  A  Danish 
maid,  who  assumes  boy's  clothing,  and  waits  on  Harold 
"the  Dauntless,"  as  his  page. 

E-lalne'.  A  msrthic  ladv  in  the  romances  of  King 
Arthur's  coiirt.  She  is  called  "the  lily  maid  of  Astolat 
in  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King.'^  For  love  of  Sir 
Laonoelot  she  died,  and  then  at  her  request  was  borne 
on  a  barge  to  the  castle  of  King  Arthur,  holding  a  lily 
in  one  hand  and  a  letter  to  Launcelot  in  the  other. 
According  to  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  Elaine  was  sister  of 
Kioc  Arthur  by  the  same  mother.  She  married  Sir 
Neotres  of  Carlot,  and  was  by  King  Arthur  the  mother 
of  Mordred. 

El'ber-ich.  In  German  hero  legends,  a  dwarf  who 
aided  the  Lombard  Emperor  Otnit  to  win  the  daughter 
of  the  Soldan  of  QyriA.  He  is  identical  with  the  Oberon 
of  French  and  English  fairy  mythology. 

Elbow^.  A  constable,  in  Shakespere's  "Measure  for 
Measure."  modest  and  well-meaning,  though  of  simple 
mind  and  the  object  of  wit  among  those  who  are  wiser 
but  not  better. 

El  Do-ra'do.  A  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
an  Imaginary  country,  supposed,  in  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, to  be  situated  in  the  interior  of  South  America, 
between  the  rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon,  and  abounding 
in  sold  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  Expeditions 
were  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  this  fabu- 
lous region:  and,  tboufl;h  all  such  attempts  proved 
abortive,  the  rumors  of  lU  existence  continued  to  be 
believed  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tunf- 

E-lec'tnu  The  dau^ter  of  Agamemnon  and  Cly- 
temnestra,  and  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy  by  Sophocles 
mad  of  another  by  Euripides.    She  saved  the  life  of  her 
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brother.  Orestes,  and  afterwards  assisted  him  to  avenge 
their  father's  death.  (See  Agamemnon.  Clytemnestra, 
and  Orestes.) 

Elf  •land.  The  realm  ruled  over  by  Oberon,  King  of 
Faery 

El'gltha.  Ivanhoe,  Scott.  A  female  attendant  at 
Rotherwood  on  the  Lady  Rowe'na. 

Eri-dure.  A  legendary  King  of  Britain,  fabled  to 
have  been  advanced  to  the  throne  in  place  of  h^a  brother, 
Artegal,  or  Arthgallo.  Returning  to  the  country  after 
a  long  exile.  Arte^&l  accidentally  encountered  his  brother, 
who  received  him  with  open  arms,  took  him  home  to 
the  palace,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  old  position,  abdi- 
cating the  throne  himself.  Wordsworth  has  taken  the 
I  story  of  these  two  brothers  for  the  subject  of  a  poem. 

Erllm.    The  Messiah,  IQopstock.    The  guardian 
'  angel  of  Libbeus  the  Apostle.     Libbeus,  the  tenderest 
and  most  gentle  of  the  apostles,  at  the  death  of  Jesus 
also  died  from  grief. 

Elliott,  Hobble.  There  are  seven  by  this  name  in 
the  "Black  Dwarf."  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  farmer 
Elliott  himself  and  his  bride-elect.  Grace  Armstrong; 
Mrs.  Elliott,  Hobbie's  grandmother ;  John  and  Harry. 
Hobble's  brothers;  Liuas,  Jean,  and  Amot,  Hobbies 
sisters. 

El'ofw.  Milton  gives  this  name  to  the  dimib  serpent 
which  gives  no  warning  of  its  approach. 

El'speth.  (1)  A  character  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Antiquary."  (2)  An  old  servant  to  Dandie  Dinmont, 
in  Scott's    Guy  Mannering." 

Elsie.  The  daughter  of  Gottlieb,  a  farm  tenant  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Hoheneck,  who  offered  her  life  as  a 
substitute  for  the  prince.  She  was  rescued  as  she  was 
about  to  make  the  sacrifice.  Longfellow  has  told  this 
story  in  "The  Golden  Legend." 

Elsevier,  or  Elsevlr.  The  name  of  a  celebrated 
family  of  printers  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  other 
places  in  Holland,  whose  beautiful  editions  were  chiefly 
published  between  the  years  1583  and  1680.  These 
editions  are  unrivaled  both  for  beauty  and  correctness. 
It  is  said  that  the  EUeviers  generally  employed  women 
to  correct  the  press,  under  the  conviction  that  they 
would  be  less  likely  than  men,  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, to  introduce  alterations  into  the  text.  Compare 
Adry,  "Notice  sur  les  Imprimeurs  de  la  Famille  des 
Elxeviers"  (Paris,  1806).  and  Pieter's  "Annales  de 
rimprimerie  Elsevirienne '*  (Ghent,  1851-1852). 

Embla.  The  Scandinavian  name  corresponding  to 
Eve.  the  first  woman.  Eve,  or  Embla,  was  made  of 
elm.  but  Ask,  or  Adam,  was  made  of  ash. 

Em'elye.  The  sister-in-law  of  "Duke  Theseus,'* 
beloved  by  the  two  knights,  Pal'amon  and  Ai'eyte. 

E-mlle .  The  hero  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's 
novel  of  the  same  name,  in  which  he  has  depicted  his 
ideal  of  a  perfectly  educated  young  man. 

E-miri*a.  (1;  A  lady  attending  Hermione  in 
Shakespere's  "Winter's  Tale."     (2)  Wife  to  ' 

^    J '     '*^e  tragedy  of  ". 

Lty  and  loose  prin- 


waiting  woman  to  Desdemona,  in  the  tragedy  of  '.Oth- 
ello," a  woman  of  thorough  vulgarity  and  loose  prin- 
ciples, united  to  a  hi|^  degree  of  spirit,  energetic  feel- 


ing, strong  sense,  andlow  cunning.  (3)  The  sweetheart 
of  Peregnne  Pickle  in  Smollett's  novel  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Peregrine  Pickle." 

Em'ly,  Little.  David  Copperfleld.  Dlck^is. 
Daughter  of  Tom,  the  brother-in-law  of  Daniel  Peggotty. 
a  Yarmouth  fisherman,  by  whom  the  orphan  chud  was 
brought  up.  David  Copperfield  and  Em  ly  were  at  one 
time  playfellows.  While  ensnged  to  Ham  Pegsotty 
(Dan'd's  nephew).  Little  Emly  runs  away  with^teer- 
forth,  a  friend  of  David's,  who  was  a  handsome  but  un- 
principled gentleman.  Being  subsequently  reclaimed, 
she  emigrates  to  Australia  with  Dan'el  Peggotty  and  oki 
Mrs.  Gummidge. 

Empyre'an.  According  to  Ptolemy,  there  are  five 
heavens,  the  last  of  which  is  pure  elemental  fire  and  the 
seat  of  Deity:  this  fifth  heaven  is  called  the  empyrean 
(from  the  Greek  "en-pur,"  in  fire). 

Endell,  Martha.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens. 
A  poor  girl,  to  whom  Em'ly  goes  when  Steerforth  deserts 
her. 

En-dym'l-oii.  A  beautiful  shepherd  boy  whom 
Diana  kissed  while  he  lay  asleep  on  Mount  Latmus. 
The  story  was  made  the  subject  of  an  English  poem 
by  Keats,  in  memory  of  his  much-loved  friend,  the  poet 
Shelley. 

E'nld.  A  mythical  lady  mentioned  in  a  Welsh  triad 
as  one  of  the  three  celebrated  ladies  of  Arthur's  court  — 
a  beautiful  picture  of  conjugal  patience  and  affection 
Her  story  is  told  in  the  "Mabinogion/'  and  in  Tenny- 
son's "  Idylls  of  the  Kinji(-"  .  In  the  midst  of  an  impure 
court  she  is  thepersonincation  of  purity. 

Enigma.  The  orimn  of  the  enigma  b  doubtful. 
Gale  thinks  that  the  Jews  borrowed  their  enigmatical 
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fonnfl  of  speech  from  the  Egyptians.  The  philoeophy 
'  of  the  Druids  was  altogether  enigmatical.  In  Nero  s 
time  the  Romans  were  often  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  this  method  of  concealing  truth  under  obecure  lan- 
guage. 

Eolian  Harp*  Baruch*  There  is  a  Rabbinical 
story  of  the  aerial  harmony  of  the  harp  of  David,  which, 
when  hung  up  at  ni|^t,  was  played  upon  by  the  north 
wind. 

VipigrHUkm  A  short  pointed  or  antithetical  poem: 
or   any    short   composition    happily    or   antithetically 


expr 

.  Epitaphs.  Bolleau.  They  were  used  by  the  an- 
cient Jews,  by  the  Athenians,  the  Romans,  and  most  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity:  their  date  is  referred  in  Eng- 
land to  the  earliest  times.  In  the  epitaphs  of  the  an- 
cients arose  the  epigram. 

Epithala'mlaiii  was  a  species  of  poefai  which  it  was 
the  custom  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  sing  in 
chorus  near  the  oridal-chamber  of  a  newly  married 
couple.  Anacreon,  Stesichorus.  and  Pindar  composed 
poems  of  this  kind,  but  only  scanty^  fragments  have  been 
presepred.  Spenser's  **  Epithalamium/'  written  on  the 
occasion  of  ma  marriage,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  kind  of  verse. 

Epple,  St.  BoDan's  Wtll,  ScotU  Od«  of  ih«  Her- 
>Ant#  of  thi*  Hcv.  JihAJah  CargilL  In  the  smm«  novel  is 
Ei>p(e  Afidprsfjh,  otie  of  the  servanJ*  at  the  Mowbray 
Artna,  Old  Ht .  Itncijifi'e.  held  by  M*i:  Dod«. 

epple.     Iq  George  EliolV   *S\yi3  Mumtt"  the  «hi'd 
of  Godfrey  Can.  brought  up  and  adopt^sd  by  Silas  Mar- 
lo%'e  irsTiJifoniied  bJtu  from  &  miser  iata  a 


teodeTp  ki^'iag  father^ 

Ep'J'frlrti  ]-de§>  A  philoflopher  and  poet  of  Crete, 
who  probably  lived  in  the  iHxth  or  Seventh  Century, 
B.  C.  He  in  sold  to  have  fiiMeu  asleep  in  a  cave.  \\Uv^\  a 
boy,  and  bo  have  remained  in  thut  »tate  far  fifty-j^even 
veara.  On  waking  and  goinir  out  into  the  broaii  day- 
light, he  wa«  sreutlv  perplexed  and  utoni^hed  to  hod 
everything  aruund  hita  altered.  But  what  vem  m^re 
Wfjnderful  Htill,  durifs«  bis  long  T?*riod  of  slumber,  liis 
wjui,  relea«ted  from  it*  Seflhiy  prbonp  had  been  tju-ily 
engaged  in  the  study  of  jxierlicme  and  naiura]  pbWosi^yhy: 
and  whsn  it  aaain  became  incarnated.  Epimenide^  fonnd 
bimi^lf  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  wiidam-  (i^M'The 
has  written  a  jpoenii  on  the  Kubjet't*  '*  Des  Epiuien^Htes 
Er^aehen   "      {See   Kktis.  Peter,  m\d  Winkle.  Ilip  \  tin.) 

Erl-klng.  Kins  of  the  elves,  who  prepares  mij-i  hief 
tfor  cbildren.  and  even  deceives  men  with  m»  sed  art  inns. 
He  ie  ifajd  to  hatint  the  Black  Forest.  Goethe  ha-^  a 
ballad  ralTrH  "The  ErI  Kin<  " 

ErrriiriL  ir4r  of  Ilaldrlfl|cbjlti1,  Lad».  The  Be- 
ImtlK^^i.  >-iHtt,  Aunt  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger, 
"the  betrothed." 

Ei<mellne.  The  wife  of  Reynard,  in  the  tale  of 
'*  Reynard  the  Fox." 

Ermlna.  This  heroine  of  Tasso's  **  Jerusalem  Deliv- 
ered," who  fell  in  love  with  Tancred.  When  the  Chris- 
tian, army  besieged  Jerusalem,  she  dressed  herself  in 
Clorinda's  armor  to  go  to  Tancred,  but,  being  discovered, 
fled,  and  lived  awhile  with  some  shepherds  on  the  banks 
of  the  Jordan.  Meeting  with  Vafri'^no,  sent  as  a  secret 
spy  by  the  crusaders,  she  revealed  to  him  the  design 
Mainst  the  Ufe  of  Godfrey,  and,  returning  with  him  to 
the  Christian  camp,  found  Tancred  wounded.  She 
cured  his  wounds,  so  that  he  was  able  to  take  part  in 
the  last  great  day  of  the  sie/se. 

Ernest.  Duke.  A  poetical  romance  by  Henry  of 
Veldig  (Waldeck),  contemporary  with  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Oriental  myths 
and  hero  adventures  of  the  Crusader. 

Error.  Faery  Queen,  Spenser.  A  monster  who 
lived  in  a  den  in  "Wandering  Wood,"  and  with  whom 
the  Red  Cross  Knight  had  his  first  adventure.  She  had 
a  brood  of  1,000  voung  ones  of  sundry  shapes,  and  these 
cubs  crept  into  their  mother's  mouth  when  alarmed,  as 
voung  kangaroos  creep  into  their  mother's  pouch.  'The 
knight  was  nearly  killed  by  the  stench  which  issued 
from  the  foul  fiend,  but  he  succeeded  in  "rafting"  her 
head  off,  whereupon  the  brood  lapped  up  the  blood,  and 
burst  with  satiety. 

Es'ca-lus.  An  ancient  and  kindhearted  lord,  in 
Shakespere's  "Measure  for  Measure,"  whom  Vincentio, 
the  Duke  of  Vienna,  joins  with  Angelo  as  his  deputy 
during  a  pretended  ^>sence  on  a  distant  joumev. 

Es^ca-nes.  A  k>rd  of  Tyre,  in  Shakespere's  "Peri- 
cles." 

Esmeralda.  Notre  Dame  de  Paris*  Victor  Hugo. 
A  beautiful  gipsy-girl,  who,  with  tambourine  and  goat, 
dances  in  the  '  place     before  Notre  Dame. 

Esmond,  Henry.  A  cavalier  and  fine-spirited  gen- 
tleman in  reign  of  Queen  Amie.  Hero  of  Thackeray's 
novel  by 


Es-tella.  The  heroine  of  Diekcos's  novel  of  "Great 
Expectations." 

Es-tof  i-land  or  Es-tof  l-land'l-a.  An  imaginary 
refdon  in  Amoica,  near  the  Arctic  Circle,  referred  to  by 
Milton  as  "cold  Estotiland,'*  and  variously  fabled  to 
have  been  discovw^  by  Frisian  fisherman  u  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  and  by  a  Pole  named  John  Scalve.  in 
1477. 

EtieU  i-  e-  AttUa.  King  of  the  Huns  a  monarch 
ruUn^  over  three  kingdoms  and  more  than  thirty  princi- 
palities: being  a  widower,  he  married  Kriembild,  the 
widow  of  Siegfried.  In  the  Nibelungen-Lied,  where  he 
is  introduced,  he  is  made  very  insignificant. 

Eu'phrasy.  Paradise  Liost,  Milton.  The  herb 
eye-bright:  so  called  because  it  was  once  supposed  to 
be  efficacious  in  clearing  the  organs  of  sight.  Hence. 
the  archangel  Michael  purged  the  eyes  of  Adam  with  it, 
to  enable  mm  to  see  into  the  distant  future. 

En'phu-es.  The  prindpal  character  in  Lyly's  two 
famous  works,  entitled  "Euphues,  or  the  Anatomy  of 
Wit,"  and  "Euphues  and  His  England."  These  works 
are  remarkable  for  their  pedantic  and  fantastical  style, 
and  for  the  monstrous  and  overstrained  conceits  with 
which  they  abound.  Euphues  is  represented  as  an 
Athenian  gentleman,  distinguished  for  the  elegance  <^ 
his  person  and  the  beauty  of  nis  wit,  and  for  his  amorous 
temperament  and  roving  disposition.  He  /sained  a 
bosom  friend,  Philautus,  and  then  robbed  him  of  his 
lover,  Lucilla.  The  lady  is  false  to  both,  the  friends 
are  reconciled,  and  Euphues  returns  to  Athens  and 
philosophy.  The  peculisrities  of  Lylv's  style  are  a  per- 
petual striving  after  alliteration  and  antithesis,  and  a 
most  ingenious  stringing  together  of  similes.  This  book 
immediately  became  the  rage  in  the  court  circles,  and 
for  many  years  was  the  court  standard.  ^  From  this  book 
we  get  our  words;  euphuistia,  euphuism,  meaning  an 
affected,  bombastic  style  of  language. 

Eu'lalle,  St.  In  the  calendar  of  saints  there  is  a 
virgin  xfiartyr  called  Eulalie.  She  was  martyred  by 
torture  February  12,  308.  Longfellow  calls  £^vangeline 
the  "  Sunshine  of  St.  Eulalie." 

Eulen-spie'gel.  The  hero  of  a  German  tale,  which 
relates  the  pranks  and  drolleries  of  a  wandering  cottager 
of  Brunswick. 

Evan  Dhu  M'Comblch.  WaTeriey*  Seott.  The 
foster-brother  of  M'lvor. 

Evan  Dhu  of  Lochlel.  Legend  of  BIonti08e«  Seott. 
A  Highland  chief  in  the  arm^  of  Montrose. 

Evan'gellne.  The  heroine  of  Longfellow's  poem. 
The  subject  of  the  tale  is  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabit- 
aots  of  Aca'dia  (Nova  Scotia)  from  their  homes  by  order 
of  George  II.,  and  the  life-long  wanderings  of  Evangehne 
in  search  of  her  lover,  Gabriel.  It  is  a  story  of  a  woman's 
love  and  devbtion. 

Evan'sellst,  in  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  re|>- 
resents  the  effectual  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  opens 
;  the  gate  of  life  to  Christian. 

Every  Man  In  His  Humor.  A  comedy  by  Ben 
Jonson.  Every  person  in  the  play  is  liable  to  be  duped 
by  his  special  numor;  Captain  Bobadil's  humor  is  brag- 
sing:  Kitelly's  is  jealousy:  Stephen's  is  stupidity: 
Knowell's  is  suspicion:  Dame  Kitelly's,  like  her  hus- 
band's, is  jealousy. 

Evlr-Allen.  FlngaL  Osslan.  The  white-armed 
dau^ter  of  Branno,  an  Irishman.  "A  thousand  heroes 
sou^t  the  maid:  she  refused  her  love  to  a  thousand. 
The  sons  of  the  sword  were  despised,  for  graceful  in  her 
eyes  was  Ossian." 

Evelina.  The  heroine  in  a  novel  by  the  same  name» 
by  Miss  Bumey. 

Excal'lbur.  Meaning  of  the  words:  "  liberated  from 
the  stone."  The  name  of  Arthur's  far-famed  sword, 
which  he  unfixed  from  a  miraculous  stone,  thou^  pre- 
viously two  hundred  and  one  of  the  most  puissant 
barons  in  the  realm  had  singly  been  unable  to  extract 
it.  In  consequence  of  this  remarkable  feat,  Arthur  was 
chosen  and  proclaimed  king  by  general  acclamation. 
When  about  to  die.  he  sent  an  attendant  to  throw  the 
weapon  into  a  lake  hard  by.  Twice  eluding  the  request, 
the  squire  at  last  complied.  A  hand  and  arm  arose  frotn 
the  water,  and  caught  the  sword  bv  the  hilt,  flourished 
it  thrice^and  then  sank  into  the  Isike,  and  was  seen  no 
more.  (Written  also  "Excalibor,"  "EscaUbar,"  ""£»• 
calibor,     and  "Calibum."! 

Es'ielln,  Sir.  Lara,  Byron  (1814).  The  gentle- 
man who  recognises  Lara  at  the  table  of  Lord  Otho, 
and  charges  him  with  being  Conrad  the  Corsair.  A  duel 
ensues,  and  Essoin  is  never  heard  of  more.  A  serf 
used  to  say  that  he  saw  a  huntsman  one  evening  cast  a 
dead  body  into  the  river  which  divided  the  lands  of 
Otho  and  Lara,  and  that  there  was  a  star  of  knighthood 
on  the  breast  of  the  corpse. 
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Eyre.  Jane.  The  heroine  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
Dovd  of  the  same  name,  a  govemees  in  the  family  of  a 
Ifr.  Rochester,  to  whom  she  is  finally  married. 

Faa*  Gftbrlel.    Guy  Mannerlng,  Scott*    Nephew 

of  Meg  Merxilies.  One  of  the  huntsmen  at  Liddes- 
dale. 

Fabliaux*  The  metrical  fables  of  the  Trouv^res. 
or  early  poets  north  of  the  Loire,  in  the  Twelfth  and 
Thirteenth  Centtiries.  The  word  fable,  in  this  case,  is 
used  very  widely,  for  it  includes  not  only  such  tales  as 
"Reynard  the  Fox."  but  all  sorts  of  familiar  incidents 
of  knayery  and  intrisue,  all  sorts  of  legends  and  family 
traditions.  The  fabliau  of  "Aucassin  and  Nicolette"  is 
full  of  interesting  incidents,  and  contains  much  true 
pathos  and  beautuul  poetry 

Failla  Deen.  The  hypercritical  Grand  Chamberlain 
in  Thomas  Moore's  poem  Lalla  Rookh.''  Fadladeen's 
criticism  upon  the  several  tales  which  make  up  the  ro- 
mance are  very  racy  and  full  of  humor:  and  his  crest- 
fallen conceit  when  he  finds  out  that  the  poet  was  the 
prinoe  in  disguise  is  well  conceived. 

Faery  or  Feerle  Land.  The  land  of  the  fays  or 
fairies.  The  chief  fay  realms  are  Av'alon,  an  island 
«(HDewhere  in  the  ocean.  Oberon's  dominions,  situate 
"Id  wilderness  among  the  holtis  hairy";  and  a  realm 
somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the  earth,  where  was  Pari 
Banou's  palace. 

Faef^  Qu^i^Tit.  A  mctriral  romiLncc^  in  gix  hookn.  of 
tw^re  ftkiiT.^f^  each,  by  Erlmund  ^^penser*  The  hrno, 
Frifip*  Anhiir^arnvingal  the  court  of  (iinimna.  the  Fiit-ry 
Qtjiecn,  iu  Fairyland,  flndu  her  holdifiK  a  scilemn  feMti- 
Tai  during  twelve  d&ys*  At  th*  rourt  tb^re  irt  a  l.>ratjLiful 
lidy,  for  vhoee  liAna  tw^lw  moaT.  duitinKDifihpiJi  kiUKtits 
art  riraJb.  sod  in  i>rder  to  act  tie  their  preten;»iond  th«se 
twelve  heroes  uniiej-take  t«^elve  separate  d^I ventures. 
Thi  fim  book  oonLainjt  the  ks'^nH  of  the  iieti  Crrjss 
Kaifht,  who  ia  the  alleKcrical  rrprenetitiitive  of  ''  tloli- 
pcit,"  while  his  niiatrKu  Vna.  reprKspnTfl  true  *'  RclijpDd"; 
fefid  the  sctian  of  the  knight's  exploit  ahadnwii  farih  the 
tfiiumph  of  Holincse  over  the  enchantnii^ne^  n^nU  tlert^p- 
tiftni  of  Heresy-  The  second  bfiok  is  ihi?  legen^l  of  J^r 
OtiTim,  The  third  book  ia  the  l«KBnd  nf  Briton^ortifl  — 
4  ItniaJe  chimipioa  —  or  "  CbiAet  i  t  y^ ' '  Bn  t  oraart  t^  is 
Iitaaa^  or  Queen  Eliiaheth  the  liritonesa.  The  fourth 
book  13  the  le^i^nd  of  C&mki^i  and  IWiimnnd  (fideJiEv). 
The  fifth  book  i»  the  leKemi  of  Ar'tettnl  ( justiee).  The 
tilth  book  is  the  le^lpnd  of  Sir  CaTidore  (courteey)-  The 
ranAminw  fi^rfiL*  ixi^rr^  t\p\f^r  ('■-*rnplet*ti.     The  plan  of  the 

'  !   'num   the  OrLamfo  Furiosso, 

tj^     I-  ^      '■  ^  w-^r  -'f  r^penser  ia  more  origiaaiT  and 

ha  imsgery  more  striking,  than  Ariosto's. 

Fag.  A  lying  servant  to  Captain  Absolute  in  Sheri- 
dan V*  Rivals." 

Fa'glii.  An  old  Jew  in  Dickens's  "Oliver  Twist." 
vho  employs  young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  carry  on  a 
S]ratematic  traHe  of  robbery. 

Faln'all,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noted  characters  in  Con- 
greve's  Comedy  "The  Way  of  the  World." 
^Faineant,  Le  Noir  (the  Black  Idler).  In  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "Ivanhoe."  a  name  applied  to  Richard 
Conr  de  lion,  in  dissuise.  b^  the  spectators  of  a  tourna- 
ment, on  account  of  his  indifference  during  a  great  part 
of  the  action,  in  which,  however,  he  was  finally  victorious. 

Falkland.  In  Godwin's  novel  called  '^Caleb  Wil- 
nams."  He  commits  murder,  and  keeps  a  narrative  of 
the  transaction  in  an  iron  chest.  Williams,  a  lad  in  his 
«npk)y.  opens  the  chest,  and  is  caught  in  the  act  by 
Falkland.  The  lad  runs  away,  but  is  hunted  down. 
This  tale,  dramatised  by  Colman.  is  entitled  "The  Iron 
Chert." 

.  Fairy.  Fairy-lore  of  the  nursery  grows  out  of  belief 
in  Providence,  the  Good  and  the  Bad.  Good  fairies  are 
cslled  fairies,  elves,  elle-folks,  knd  fays;  the  evil  ones 
are  nrchioa,  ouphes,  ell-maids,  and  eli-women. 

Mry  of  the  Mine.  A  malevolent  being  supposed 
to  bve  m  mines,  busying  itself  with  cutting  ore,  turning 
the  windlass,  etc.,  and  yet  effecting  nothing. 

Fair  Hald  of  Perth.  The  title  of  a  novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  the  name  of  the  heroine. 

Falnervlce,  Andrew.  A  shrewd  Scotch  gardener 
at  Oibakiistone  Hall  in  "Rob  Roy."  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Falthfal.  One  of  the  allegorical  personages  in  Bun- 
Tan  s  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who  dies  a  martyr  before 
completing  his  journey. 

.  Faithful.  Jacob.  The  title  and  hero  of  a  sea  Ule. 
by  Captain  Marryat  (1835). 

.  Falcenham  Ghost.  A  ballad  by  Robert  Bloom- 
wd,  author  of  "The  Farmer's  Boy.'*  The  ghost  was  a 
donkey. 

Fakreddln*s  Talley.  Over  the  several  portals  of 
Dnmae  were  tbeee  inscriptions:  (1)  "The  Asylum  of 
gilgnias";  (2)  ".The  Traveler's  Refuge":  (3)  ".The 
I>^ository  of  the  SeoreU  of  AU  the  World.'^ 


Fal'stafft  Sir  John.  A  famous  character  in  Shakes- 
pere's  comedy  of  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  and  in 
the  first  ana  second  parts  of  his  historical  drama  of 
"Henry  IV. "  He  is  as  perfect  a  comic  portrait  as  was 
ever  sketched.  In  the  former  play,  he  is  represented  as 
in  love  with  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page,  who  make  a  butt 
and  a  dupe  of  him ;  in  the  latter,  he  figures  as  a  soldier 
and  a  wit;  in  both  he  is  exhibited  as  a  monster  of  fat. 
sensual,  mendacious,  boastful,  and  cowardly.  In  Henry 
V.  his  death  is  described  by  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fans.  A  sheriff's  oflFioer,  in  the  second  part  of  Shakes- 
pereV^King  Henry  IV." 

Fans,  Charles  Dickens's  **  Oliver  Twist."  A 
bullying  insolent  magistrate,  who  would  have  sent  Oliver 
Twist  to  prison,  on  suspicion  of  theft,  if  Mr.  Brownlow 
had  not  interposed. 

Fa'ta  Moiyana.  The  name  of  a  potent  fairy,  cele- 
brated in  the  tales  of  chivalry,  and  in  the  romantic  poems 
of  Italy.  She  was  a  pupil  ot  the  enchanter  Merlin,  and 
the  sister  of  Arthur,  to  whom  she  discovered  the  intrigue 
of  his  queen.  Oeneura.  or  Guinever.  with  Lancelot  of 
the  Lake.  In  the  "Orlando  Innamorato"  of  Bojardo. 
she  appears  at  first  as  a  personification  of  Fortune,  in- 
habitmg  a  splendid  residence  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake, 
and  dispensing  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth,  but  she 
is  afterward  found  in  her  proper  station  subject  to  the 
all  potent  Demogorgon.  Also,  as  sister  to  King  Arthur 
and  pupil  of  Merlin.  She  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  and  dispensed  good  fortune  as  she  liked. 

Fata  Alcrna.  Bojardo  Orlando  Innamorato 
(1495).  Sister  of  Fata  Morgana.  She  carried  off  Astolfo 
on  the  back  of  a  whale  to  her  isle,  but  turned  him  into  a 
myrtle  tree  when  she  tired  of  him. 

Fat  Boy,  The.  A  laughable  character  in  Dickens's 
"Pickwick  Papers";  a  youth  of  astonishing  obesity, 
whose  employment  consists  in  altemato  eating  and 
sleeping. 

Fathom.  Ferdinands  Count.  TTie  title  of  a  novel 
by  Smullett,  and  the  qum^  ot  ita  r^rtncipal  character,  a 
complete  vilUinp  who  [ironeeda  atep  by  step  to  rob  his 
befii?ra('tora  and  fitially  riiea  in  miAtry  and  despair. 

F^t'l-ma.  il)  A  female  work«?r.  in  the  story  of 
"AJotidin,"  iD  the  "ArabLPLO  NiKhi^i'  Entortainments." 
(2>  The  loflt  of  the  vrjvm  of  iJlue-Bertrd.  and  the  only  one 
who  eaca^^ed  beiniif  munierKl  by  hun. 

Faujit.  The  hero  and  titlo  of  a  celebrated  tragedy 
by  Uoir^tkie.  the  muterialra  of  which  are  drawn  in  part  from 
the  popular  i^getiiia  of  Dr,  Fjiustuj,  a  famous  magician 
of  I  lie  liixLeenth  Ontury*  Faust  i*  a  student  wno  is 
toilinK  after  knowIe<ige  bej^ond  KLs  reach,  and  who  after- 
w&nb  deeterta  hiu  studies,  and  mnkfe  a  pact  with  the 
Dpvil  (!M«phi«tophe^eJi),  in  purtiiMtii^e  of  which  he  gives 
hiiiuelf  up  Lo  the  full  enjoynient  af  the  senses,  until  the 
hour  of  hiji  di^orri  nrriv«fl,  when  ^f'3phistopheles  reap- 
pefl.r9  upon  the  e^ene,  and  eariies  oH  iiis  victim  as  a  con- 
demn e<:f  soul,  ThiB  mystioiLi  per^oriage  dates  back  to 
the  time  nf  the  Reformat  ionn. 

Fail  !i'tu  »*  T  he  herri  of  M  a.r1o we' s^  tragedy  of  the  same 
name;  reprfaentefi  lu  a  vulj^ar  surrerer  tempted  to  sell 
hi^  E^otil  to  the  ]>e\-i]  (Mephieitopliek'S),  on  condition  of 
havinK  a  familiar  Kpirit  at  hm  comi^^tnd.  the  possession 
of  part  hi  V  i.Dower  anil  (riory,  and  uiitimited  gratification 
of  Ills  h^iwinil  npiiPMr**-!,  ffir  iweni: > -four  years;  at  the 
enrlii^^'  Mhf- foKeic  ^Mmes  to  be  exacted, 

he  aL.rj.u^w  ^u,u.  ^^u.^uiw.>  m  agouy  and  remorse,  imploring 
yet  despairing  of  the  mercy  of  heaven.  This  has  been 
the  theme  of  many  writers.  It  is  the  subject  of  an  opera 
by  Gounod. 

Faw,  Tibbie.  Bedsauntlet,  Scott.  The  ostler's 
wife,  in  Wandering  Willie's  tale. 

Feast  of  Lemurla.  The  festival  called  "Lemuria" 
was  held  on  the  9th.  11th.  and  13th  of  May,  and  was 
accompanied  with  ceremonies  of  washing  hands,  throw- 
ing black  beans  over  the  head,  etc.,  anrfthe  pronuncia- 
tion nine  times  of  these  words:  "Begone,  you  specters 
of  the  house  1 "  which  deprived  the  Lemuriae  of  their 
power  to  harm.  Ovid  describes  the  Lemuris  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  "  Fasti." 

Feast  of  Lights.  Christmas  was  called  the  "Feast 
of  Lights"  in  the  Western  or  Latin  Church,  because  at 
this  feast  they  used  more  candles  or  lights,  symbolic  of 
Christ.  The  Light  of  all  lights. 

Felton,  Septlmlus.  Septimius  Felton  is  the  mystical 
hero  in  Hawthorne's  novel  by  the  same  name. 

Fe-neria.  A  fairy-like  creature,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
attendant  on  the  Countess  of  Derby,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
"Peveril  of  the  Peak." 

Fen' ton.  A  character  in  Shakespere's  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  who  wooes  the  rich  Anne  Page  for  her 
money,  but  soon  discovers  inward  treasures  in  her  which 
quito  transform  him. 

Fer'Amora.  Lalla  Bookh,  Thomas  Moore.  Fer 
Amors  in  Lalla  Rookh  is  the  young  Cashmerian  poet. 
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who  relates  poetical  tales  to  Lalla  Rookh,  in  her  journey 
from  Delhi  to  Lesser  Buchar'ia.  Lalla  Rookh  is  going 
to  be  married  to  the  young  sultan,  but  falls  in  love  with 
the  poet.  On  the  wedding  mom  she  is  led  to  her  future 
husband,  and  finds  that  the  poet  is  the  sultan  himself, 
who  had  gallantly  taken  this  coxirse  to  win  the  heart  of 
his  bride  and  beguile  her  journey. 

Ferdinand.  (1)  A  character  in  Shakespere's  "Tem- 
pest." He  is  a  son  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  falls  in  love 
with  Miranda,  the  daughter  of  Prospero,  a  banished 
Duke  of  Milan.  (2)  Kmg  of  Navarre,  a  character  in 
**  Love's  Labor's  Lost." 

Ferrers.  Endymlon.  The  hero  of  Benjamin  Dis- 
raeli's novel  "Endymion." 

Ferrex  and  Porrex.  Two  sons  of  Gorboduc,  a 
mythical  British  king.  Porrex  drove  his  brother  from 
Britain,  and  when  Ferrex  retiuned  with  an  army  he  was 
slain,  but  Porrex  was  shortly  after  put  to  death  by  his 
mother.     One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  historical 

Elays  in  the  English  language  was  "  Ferrex  and  Porrex," 
y  Thomas  Norton  and  Thomas  Sackville. 

Fib.  Nymphldla,  Drayton.  One  of  the  fairy 
attendants  to  Queen  Mab. 

FIdel'le.  Cymbellne*  Shakespere.  The  name  as- 
sumed bv  Imogen,  when,  attired  m  boy's  clothes,  she 
started  lor  Miuord  Haven  to  meet  her  husband  Pos- 
thumus. 

FIdele.    Subject  of  an  el^y  by  Collins. 

FIdessa.  Faery  Queen.  Spenser.  The  companion 
of  Sansfoy;  but  when  the  Red  Cross  Knight  slew  that 
"faithless  Saracen,"  Fideesa  turned  out  to  be  Dueesa,  the 
daughter  of  Falsehood  and  Shame.  The  sequel  must 
be  sought  under  the  word  Duessa. 

Fine-Ear.  Fairy  Tales  ( Fortunlo ),  Com- 
tesse  D* Annoy.  One  of  the  seven  attendants  of  For- 
tunio.  He  could  hear  the  grass  grow,  and  even  the  wool 
on  a  sheep's  back.  This  is  an  old.  old  storv.  It  is  also 
found  in  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales.  There  the  hero  is  "  For- 
tunio."  In  the  German  tale  "Fortunio"  the  fairy  gave 
her  a  horse  named  Comrade,  not  only  of  incredible  swift- 
ness, but  all-knowing,  and  endowed  with  human  speech; 
she  also  gave  her  an  mexhaustible  turkey-leather  trunk, 
full  of  money,  jewels,  and  fine  clothes.  By  the  advice 
of  Comrade,  she  hired  seven  gifted  servants,  named 
Strongback,  Lightfoot.  Marksman,  Fin»-ear.  Boisterer. 
Trinquet.  and  Grugeon.  Fortunio  goes  forth  disguised 
as  a  warrior,  meets  her  king  and  marries  him. 

Flnetta*  The  Cinder  Girl.  A  fairy  tale  by  the 
Comtesse  D'Aunoy.  This  is  merely  the  old  tale  of 
Cinderella  slightly  altered. 

Fln'sal*  or  Fln-cal'.  A  mythical  hero,  whoee  name 
occurs  m  Gaelic  ballads  and  traditions,  and  in  Mac- 
pherson's  "Poems  of  Ossian." 

Fires  of  St.  John.  A  representative  play  of  the 
school  to  which  Suderroann  belong.  The  whole  group 
of  plays  of  which  "The  Fires  of  St.  John  "  is  a  type  reg;is- 
ter  a  movement  of  revolt  against  the  conventionalities 
of  life  in  Germany  as  Ibsen's  dramas  express  the  revolt 
against  the  conventionalities  of  life  in  Northern  Europe. 

FIrmIn*  Philip.  The  hero  of  Thackeray's  novel, 
"The  Adventures  of  Philip." 

Fle'ance.  A  son  of  Banquo,  in  Shakespere's  tragedy 
of  "Macbeth."  The  legend  relates  that  after  the  assas- 
sination of  his  father  he  escaped  to  Wales,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  prince,  and  had  a 
son  named  Walter.  This  Walter  afterwards  became 
lord  high  steward  of  Scotland,  and  called  himself  Walter 
the  Steward.  From  him  proceeded  in  a  direct  line  the 
Stuarts  of  Scotland,  a  royal  line  which  gave  James  VI. 
of  Scotland,  James  I.  of  England.  This  myth  has  been 
seriously  accepted  by  some  as  fact. 

Fledse'by.  Our  Mutual  Friend*  Dickens.  An 
overreaching  cowardly  sneak  who  pretends  to  do  a 
decent  business  under  the  trade  name  of  Pubeey  A  Co. 

Flo-ren'tl-us.  A  knight  whoee  story  is  related  in 
the  first  book  of  Gower's  "Confeesio  Amantis."  He 
bound  himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag,  provided  she 
taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddle  on  which  his  life 
depended. 

Florlan.  The  Foundllnflr  off  the  Forest*  W.  Dl- 
mond.  Discovered  in  infancy  by  the  Count  de  Val- 
mont,  and  adopted  as  his  own  son.  Florian  is  light- 
hearted  and  volatile,  but  with  deep  affection,  very  brave, 
and  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  nim. 

Flor^l-mel.  A  female  character  in  Spenser's  "  Fafiry 
Queen."  of  great  beauty,  but  so  timid  that  she  feared 
the  "smallest  monstroxis  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor." 
and  was  abused  by  everyone.  She  was  noted  for  sweet- 
ness of  temper  amid  great  trials.  The  word  Florimel 
signifies  "honey-flower/' 

Flor'l-iel.  A  prince  of  Bohemia,  in  Shakespere's 
•'.Winter's  Tale,"  in  love  with  Perdita. 


Flu-el'len.    A  Welsh   captain,  who 
pedant,  in  Shakespere's  "Henry  V." 

Flying  Dutchman.  A  spectral  ship,  seen  in  stormy 
weather  off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  oonaiderea 
ominous  of  ill-luck.  Captain  Marryat  has  taken  thia 
theme  for  his  novel  "The  Phantom  Ship." 

Folk.  Fairies,  also  called  "people."  "neijEhbors." 
"wights."  The  Germans  have  their  Kleine  voUc  (little 
folk),  the  Swiss  their  hill  people  and  earth  people.  See 
Fairies. 

Ford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford  are  characters  in  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor."  Mrs.  Ford  pretends  to  ae- 
cf  pt  Sir  John  Fjilstaff's  protestations  of  love,  in  <»der 
to  v'Mni^h  him  by  tier  devices. 

tor'Un^bra!^.  rrinoe  of  Norway,  in  Shakespere's 
tra^c^ly  "H*[iilet/' 

FortunulUii,  Yon  have  found  Fortunatus's  purse. 
Art-  in  luck's  way-  The  nxirsery  tale  of  Fortunatus  re- 
coil J.'^  t  bat  he  liad  an  inexhaustible  purse.  It  ta  from  the 
Italia  [I  fiLiry  ti^lffA. 

hfirtiinlitV  ifnr-iis.  Comrade,  not  only  poasessed 
incit^iLic  itpccd,  but  knew  all  thin^ps,  and  was  gifted 
with  hiunan  speech.     (See  "  Fine-ear.") 

Forty  Thieves.  In  the  tale  of  Ali  Baba  (Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments).  Represented  as  inhabiting 
a  secret  cave  in  a  forest,  the  door  of  which  would  opea 
and  shut  only  at  the  sound  of  the  maipo  word  "Sesame," 
the  name  of  a  kind  of  grain.  One  day,  Ali  Baba,  a  wood- 
monger,  accidentally  discovered  the  secret,  and  made  him- 
self rich  by  carrving  off  gold  from  the  stolen  hoarda. 
The  captain  tried  several  schemes  to  discover  the  thief, 
but  was  always  outwitted  by  Morgia'na,  the  wood-cut- 
ter's female  slave. 

Fozley,  Squire  Matthew.  Redsauntlet*  8lr  W. 
Scott.  A  magistrate  who  examines  Danie  Latimer 
(Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet),  after  he  had  been  at- 
tacked by  the  rioters. 

Francesco.  The  "lago"  of  Massinger's  ".Duke  d 
Milan." 

Frank'en-steln.  A  monster  in  Mn.  Shelley's  ro- 
mance of  the  same  name,  constructed  by  a  youns  student 
of  physiology  out  of  the  horrid  remnants  of  the  ^urcb- 
yard  and  dissectinc-room,  and  endued,  apparently 
through  the  agency  of  galvanism,  with  a  sort  of  spectral 
and  convulsive  life.  This  existence,  rendered  insup- 
portable to  the  monster  by  his  vain  craving  after  human 
sympathy,  and  b^  his  consciousness  of  his  own  deformity, 
is  employed  in  mflicting  the  most  dreadful  retribution 
upon  the  guilty  philosopner.  It  is  a  parody  on  the  crea- 
ture man.  powerful  for  evil,  and  the  instrument  of  dread- 
ful retribution  on  the  student,  who  usurped  the  pceroga- 
tive  of  the  Creator. 

Freeporti  Sir  Andrew.  The  name  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  imaginary  club  under  whose  direction 
the  "Spectator"  was  professedly  published.  He  ia 
represented  as  a  London  merchant  of  great  eminence 
and  experience,  industrious,  sensible,  and  generoua. 

Friar  Lawrrnce.  The  Franciscan  monk  who  at- 
tempted to  befriend  the  lovers  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Frlar*8  Tale,  The.  In  The  Canterlmry  T^Ues* 
Chaucer.  An  arch-deacon  employed  a  sumpnour  aa 
his  secret  spy  to  find  out  offenders,  with  the  view  ot  ex- 
acting fines  from  them.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
more  effectually,  the  sumpnour  entered  into  a  oompaet 
with  the  Devil,  disguised  as  a  yeoman.     Those  who  im- 

Srecated  the  Devil  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  yeoman- 
evil,  and  those  who  imprecated  God  were  to  be  the 
sumpnour's  share. 

Friar  Tuck.  Chaplain  and  steward  of  Robin  Hood. 
Introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  "Ivanhoe."  He  is  % 
self-indulgent,  combative  Falstaff,  a  jolly  companion  to 
the  outlaws  in  Sherwood.  Forest. 

Friday.    Robinson    Crusoe's    faithful 
pictiu^  by  De  Foe. 

Frol'lo,  Archdeacon  Claude.  A  noted  character 
in  Victor  Hugo's  "Notre-Dame  de  Paris,"  absorbed  in 
a  bewildering  search  after  philosopher's  stone. 

Front  de  Bopuff.  Ivanhoe,  Sir  W.  ScotU  A  fol- 
lower of  Prince  John  of  Anjou,  and  one  of  the  knicfat'a 
challengers 

Froth,  Master.  A  foolish  centleman  in  Shakes- 
pere's "Measure  for  Measure."  His  name  explains  bin 
character. 

Fudge  Family.  A  name  under  which  the  poet 
Moore  satirised  the  absurdities  of  his  travel  inc  oountrv- 
men,  who.  having  been  long  confined  at  home  by  the 
wars  waged  bvNapoleon  flocked  to  the  continent  after 
his  defeat  at  Waterloo.  The  family  is  composed  of  a 
hack-writer  and  spy,  his  son,  a  young  dandy  of  the  first 
water,  and  his  daughter,  a  sentimental  damsel,  and 
Madame  Le  Roy,  in  love  with  a  Parisian  linen-draper, 
whom  she  has  mistaken  for  one  of  the  Bourbons  in  die- 
guise.    Tliere  is  also  a  tutor  and  "poor  relation  "  of  thia 
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cgrcpooB  family,  who  is  an  ardent  Bonapartist  and  Irish  | 
pamot. 

Funk*  Peter«  A  person  employed  at  petty  auctions 
to  bid  on  articles  put  up  for  sale,  m  order  to  raise  their 
price;  probably  so  called  from  such  a  name  having  fre- 
quratly  been  mven  when  articles  were  brought  in. 

Furbos.  Utopia*  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  Bfinister 
of  state  to  Artaxaminous,  King  of  Utopia. 

Fy'rapel*  Sir.  The  leopara.  the  nearest  kinsman  of 
King  lion,   in  the  beast  epic  of  "Reynard  the  Fox" 

Ga'brl-«1.  The  name  of  an  an^  described  in  the 
Scriptures  as  charged  with  the  ministration  of  comfort 
and  svTijpfttljy  f..  n  :  Tjj  ?!■<-  N^v,  TK-^t.^in-Mt .  "i.v  is 
iht  hvr^hi  tf]  K<.M*'i  tiiJmpi,  ■ie'^iuinntr  Hit"  i'4j[Eiiritf  ul  'he 
pt*d(r^eJ  M«fiaiah  snfi  of  his  frtrenjnnpr.  [[i  Jewish 
IuhI  Chrt»ti&n  t  raditioti  he  is  utie  ot  thf  nevetj  arf^huiLicels. 
^^rabmel  hae  the  rvpuLariDn^  iitTicin}^  the  liAbhin^H  ^)f  briog 
&4kftingumbed  Ijnimbt,  tiavmg  tAii^lit  Jo««>tph  th(^i:^^v(^Tlty 
lABfiaiiea  spokvn  at  Isabel.  Th*?  MEttuLminvdiind  hi.4d 
Lim  Ul  even  gn^^ter  reverence  thsin  the  Jews.  Hi-  is 
oilteJ  the  spTrit  of  truth,  and  m  bfhwtti  to  luive  ihi^UiTed 
ttie  Kor&ii  tja  MolumiiDod.  >iilton  poeta  him  ht  "fhe 
QVttmgate  of  paisuttise.''  oa  '"  chief  of  thes^ni^hf  tt^iani-^." 
iGMfdan wati^  tberv^  The  T&LniiKl  describm  him  as  the 
Pfiaes^  iitVt,  and  a*  thetpint  who  pr«?iLcle8  uvcr  theiiuJf»r. 

GadS^hin.  A  eonipaciioEi  of  ISir  JuKd  PaJstaf!,  in  ihe 
FiFit  Part  of  Sbakaspere'*  '"  Kioa  Henrv  I V." 

Gal^'abad*  Sir.  A  celebmt^d  kuisht  of  the  RouDd 
Tsbt«  mha  ^ehivrved  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  l>riiiiy- 
ma  haa  m«iJ«  him  the  subject  of  one  of  hia  irl>'][s. 
tn  Eaiory  be  im  also  repreMiitecl  ^9  the  perfect  knight 
rlid  in  woii4efful  armor.  He  wjui  the  only  kniuht 
wbo  could  vt  in  the  "iisLejee  PerilouB"^'  n  £eai  rei^n.-ed 
t>w  ibm  ^'Intigbt  without  a  flawK"  who  at?hJev&J  the 
tfucst  of  the  noly  grail/' 

<iail'apai>.  A  pii^nt  of  marvelous  hcigiji  \n  the  army 
ol  Luaua,  King  of  iiome.    Ue  was  slain  by  King  Anhur. 

6al-a-te'a«  A  sea  nymph  beloved  by  the  Cyclops 
Polyphemus,  who  in  his  jealous  rage  destroyed  her 
lover  Acis  with  a  rock  torn  from  the  mountain  side. 
W.  8.  Gilbert  in  his  drama  ^'Pygmalion  and  Galatea" 
rcprewnts  the  strtist  as  creating  a  piece  of  sculpture  so 
perfert  that  he  loves  it  with  such  a  passion  that  he 
awakens  it  into  life. 

6a*laph'-ro-ne  or  Gal'a-ffroii.  A  king  of  Cathay 
ud  father  of  Angdica  in  Bojardo's  "Orlando  Innam- 
orato"  and  Ariosto's  "Furioso." 

Gamp,  Mrs.  A  nxirse  who  is  a  prominent  character 
in  I>ickens's  novel  of  "  Martin  Chusslewit."  She  is  cele- 
brated for  her  constant  reference  to  a  certain  Mrs. 
Harris,  a  purely  imaginary  person,  for  whose  feigned 
opiuioos  and  utterances  she  professes  the  greatest 
renect,  in  order  to  give  the  more  weight  to  her  own. 

Gaift.  Ga-ne-lo'net  Ga'ne-lon'  or  Ga'no.  A  count 
of  Mayence.  and  one  of  the  Paladins  of  Charlemagne, 
whom  he  betrayed  at  the  battle  of  lionoes  valles;  always 
represented  as  a  traitor,  engaged  in  intrigues  for  the 
dcstmction  of  Christianity.  He  figiures  in  the  romantic 
poems  of  Italv,  and  is  placed  by  Dante  in  his  "  Inferno." 

Gander-Cieiish.  "folly-cliff,"  that  mvsteriotis  place 
where  a  person  makes  a  goose  of  himself,  in  "Tales  of 
My  Landlord."  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Gan'eloa.  The  character  of  Sir  Qanelon  was  marked 
with  spite,  dissimulation,  and  intrifue,  but  he  was 
patient,  obstinate,  and  enduring.  He  loved  solitude, 
disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  moral  good,  and  has  b^ 
come  a  by-word  for  a  false  and  faithless  friend.  Dante 
has  placed  him  in  his  "Inferno." 

Garcia*  Pedro.  A  mythical  personage,  of  whom 
mcotion  is  made  in  the  preface  to  Gil  Bias,  in  which  is 
related  how  two  scholars  of  Salamanca  discovered  a 
tombstone  with  the  inscription,  "Here  lies  interred 
the  lool  of  the  Licentiate  redro  Garcia,"  and  how,  on 
digging  beneath  the  stone,  was  found  a  leathern  purse 
containing  a  hundred  ducats. 

Gar'eth.  In  Arthurian  romance  a  knight  of  the 
Rouod  Table,  who  was  first  a  scullion  in  King  Arthur's 
kitchen,  but  afterwards  became  champion  of  the  Lady 
Unet,  or  Lynette,  whose  sister  LJonis,  or  Lyonors,  he 
delivered  from  Castle  Perilous. 

Gargamelle'.  The  mother  of  Gargantua  in  Rabelais* 
celebrated  romance  of  this  name. 

Gar-^aa'to-a.  The  hero  of  Rabdais'  celebrated 
romance  of  the  same  name,  a  gigantic  personasm,  about 
whom  many  wonderful  stories  are  reliated.  He  lived 
for  leveral  centuries,  and  at  last  besot  a  son,  Pantagruel, 
aa  wonderful  as  himself.  The"  Pleasant  Story  of  the 
Giant  Gargantua  and  of  his  Son  Pantaipoiel."  so  satirised 
the  monastic  orders  of  his  time  that  it  was  denounced 
by  the  spiritual  authorities.  Francis  I.,  however,  pro- 
tected the  author,  and  allowed  him  to  print  the  thi 
part  of  it  in  1545. 


GatssB'taan.  Enormous,  inordinate,  great  heyond 
all  linuts.  The  word  refers  to  the  hero  of  the  romance 
Gargantua. 

Gar'sery,  Mrs.  Joe.  Great  Bxpectatlons,  Dick- 
ens, rip's  sister.  A  virago,  who  Kept  her  husband 
and  Pip  m  constant  awe.  Joe  Gargery.  a  blacksmith, 
married  to  Pip's  sister.  A  noble-hearted,  simple- 
minded  young  man,  who  loved  Pip  sincerely.  Joe 
Gargery  was  one  of  nature's  gentlemen. 

Gaspar  or  Caspar  (the  white  one),  one  of  the 
three  Magi  or  kings  of  Colore.  His  offering  to  the 
infant  Jesus  was  frankincense,  m  token  of  divinity. 

Gaantf  Griffith.  Hero  of  a  novel  by  Charies  Reade, 
of  same  title. 

Gavotte'.  Name  given  to  a  certain  dance  common 
among  people  in  the  upper  Alps. 

Ga^aln,  Sir.  A  nephew  of  King  Arthur,  and  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  knights  of  tne  Round  Table ; 
noted  for  his  sagacity  and  wonderful  strength.  He  was 
sumamed  "the  courteous."  His  brothers  were  Agra- 
vaine,  Gaheris.  and  Gareth. 

Ge  bir.  A  legendary  Eastern  prince,  said  to  have 
invaded  Africa  and  to  have  given  his  name  to  Gibraltar. 
He  is  the  subject  of  a  poem  of  the  same  name  by  Walter 
Savage  Landor. 

Gaeriat-ley«  Da'vle.  The  name  of  a  poor  fool  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  "Waverlev." 

Gen'e-vleve'.  (1)  The  heroine  of  a  ballad  by  Cole- 
ridge. (2)  Under  the  form  "Genoveva,"  the  name 
occurs  in  a  German  myth  as  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Count 
Palatine  Sie|(fried,  in  the  time  of  Charles  Martel.  Upon 
false  accusations  her  husband  gave  orders  to  put  her  to 
death,  but  the  servant  intrusted  with  the  commission 
suffered  her  to  escape  into  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  where 
she  lay  concealed,  until  by  accident  her  husband  discov- 
ered her  retreat,  and  recognised  her  innocence.  This 
l^end  is  often  repeated  in  the  folk  tales  of  Germany. 
Tieck  and  Miller  nave  given  in  modem  versions  and 
Raupach  has  made  it  the  subject  of  a  drama. 

Genev'ra.  A  lady  in  Anosto's  "Orlando  Furioso." 
Her  honor  is  impeached,  and  she  is  condemned  to  die 
unless  a  champion  appears  to  do  combat  for  her.  Her 
lover,  Ariodantes,  answers  the  challenge,  kills  the  false 
accuser,  and  weds  the  dame.  Spenser  has  a  similar 
story  in  the  "Faftry  Queen,"  and  Shakespere  availed 
himself  of  the  main  incident  in  his  comedy  of  "  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing."  From  Italian  romances  "  Gen- 
evra"  has  been  taken  as  subject  of  "The  Mistletoe 
Bough, "  by  T.  Haynes  Baylev,  and  as  both  title  and 
subject  of  a  metrical  tale  by  Samuel  Rogers,  in  which 
he  Udls  of  a  young  Italian,  who,  upon  her  wedding-day, 
secreted  herself,  from  motives  of  froUc,  in  a  self-locking 
oaken  chest,  the  lid  of  which  shut  down  and  held  her 
captive.  Many  years  afterward  the  chest  was  opened 
and  revealed  the  skeleton. 

Ge'nII.  Protecting  spirits  or  tutelar  deities  analagous 
to  the  guardian  angels  of  the  Christian  faith.  The 
Persian  and  Indian  genii  had  a  corporeal  form,  which 
they  could  change  at  pleasure.  They  were  not  attendant 
spirits,  but  fallen  angels.  They  were  naturally  hostile 
to  man,  though  compelled  sometimes  to  serve  them 
as  slaves.  The  Roman  genii  were  guardian  spirits, 
unseen  but  helpful. 

Georg'lcs.  A  bucolic  poetical  composition,  treating 
of  farm-h\isbandry  and  the  tillage  of  the  soil.  The 
most  famous  example  of  the  kind  is  that  by  Virgil, 
31  B.  C,  in  four  books. 

Ge-ralnf »  Sir.  One  of  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table.  His  story  is  told  in  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of  the 
King"  under  "Geraint  and  Enid." 

Ger'aldlne.  A  name  frequently  found  in  romantic 
poetry.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  from 
the  heroine,  connected  with  Surrey,  whose  praises  he 
celebrates  in  a  famoxis  sonnet,  and  who  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  controversy  among  his  biographers 
and  critics.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  lady  called 
Geraldine   was  an   Irish   lady   named   Elisabeth   Fita- 

Krald,  the  daui^ter  of  Gerald  Fitsgerald.  This  sonnet 
1  to  the  adoption  of  the  name  into  the  class  of  romantic 
names. 

Gertrude  off  Wyoming.  Heroine  of  a  poem  by 
Thomas  Campbell. 

Glao'ur.  Byron's  tale  called  "The  Giaour"  is 
represented  as  told  by  a  fisherman,  a  Turk,  who  had 
committed  a  crime  wmch  haunted  him  all  his  life.  See 
Hassan. 

Ges'ta  Bomano'rum.  Compiled  by  Pierre  Ber- 
cheur,  prior  of  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  St.  Eloi, 
Paris.  A  collection  of  old  romances  which  has  been  the 
storehouse  for  our  best  story  writers.  Shakespere, 
Spenser,  Gower.  and  many  later  writers  have  gone  to 
this  source.  It  took  its  present  form  in  England  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  the  foundation 
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cotainif  from  Roman  wrileni  to  which  were  added 
moraljuiii^  paragraphs  aad  Hometimeig.  other  religious 
And  mvtticnl  tales. 

Gib  bJe,  Gooie.  A  haU-witted  boy  m  Scott's  ''  Old 
Mortality/* 

Glb^bt^,  Str-  ,A  diDiple-hrarted.  fine  thara^^ter  in 
Gtorite  Maodorukld'H  bavel  by  thr  saove^  riamv. 

GlAUit  Despair.  PH|:rlni'!i  Fniicreafi,  Bun y an. 
A  Ki&nt  who  i^  the  (^wnet  of  Doubling  CELatJe.  And  who, 
fiodijijj^  Christ ian  aud  Hojwfijl  iMiwp  uiwm  his  ii;roijnil4, 
tEik«^  tbem  pritoner^,  add  thruMts  thnm  into  a  duni^eaD. 
Citaiit  Grtm.  A  eiajit  who  «*dkfl  U>  #top  the  mftrrh  of 
iht  pdfcrim;^  to  the  C«li^tL&l  Qty,  but  ia  mIajh  in  a  duel 
by  Mr,  1 3  rent-heart,  their  KuidC'  titaiit  Slay-K<M>d* 
A  eiAnt  plain  in  a  dud  by  Mr.  Grrat-hearl, 

Gil  BLuN«  The  title  of  a  fumoii*  romanrc  by  LeiSaise, 
fttid  the  imiiie  oi  its  heri>.  The  taJe  i«  luU  of  adventures 
and  Gil  Blaa  ia  rejinrjieDtcd  oa  squire  to  a  hulv  P^nd 
brought  up  by  hifl  uncle »  cation  Gil  Peres.  Gil  Ft  las 
w^nt  to  Dr.  Goditiei'n  school  n(  Ovii?do  and  g»i tied  the 
nanie  of  l>eiii^  fi,  f^re^t  e<'bolar.  He  ba*l  fair  ahilities 
and  jeochI  InclinatiutL«,  but  wa4  easily  led  astray  by  liis 
vanity,  full  of  wit  and  humor,  but  lax  in  bia  rnr^nds. 
Duped  At  first,  be  afterward*!  played  the  same  devir.'es 
QCi  pthera-  An  he  grew  in  years,  hiti  conduct  impru^od, 
and  when  bia  f  ortuu'e  wii^  mafle  he  beoame  an  honest  maa. 

GU'ptn,  John.  A  citiieii  of  l-oadon,  and  ''a  train- 
band caplAin,"  whu6ie  ad  vent  urea  nrt^^  related  in  Cow- 
per's  htjni(jn>iis  ptipm,  '^John  Ciiipin*s  Hide/'  After 
being  iimrrie^J  twenty  yearti  hlii  wife  propotied  a  holiduv, 
Ihey  agreed  to  make  a  foinily  party,  and  dint^  at  thr*  B*?!!, 
at  Edmonton.  Mrs.  Gilpin,  her  Aii*ter,  and  four  children 
went  in  the  chai&e,  and  Oil  pin  promised  to  follow  on 
horaebackr  The  borw  being  fresh ,  beean  to  trrjl,  and 
then  (o  sallop,  and  John  a  bad  rider  gr&sp«l  the  mane 
with  botn  his  hand^i.  On  went  the  hors^^  off  f)ew  Jt'ihn 
Gilpin's  cloaks  together  with  his  hat  and  wig-  He  flew 
through  Hdnionton,  and  never  j-topped  till  ne  reat'hed 
Ware,  when  his  fripnd  the  calender t  furnished  him  with 
another  hat  and  wi£,  and  Gilpin  galloped  back  agoiD. 
till  the  horse  etoppe<,i  at  bia  huuAi^  in  txindon. 

GlaurtiSk  A  fisherman  of  Boeo^tia  who  ha,^  beci^me 
the  Bsbertnan'A  pat  run  deity. 

GlauoUM,  ?#on  of  Hippolytus.  Being  smc>thered  in 
a  tub  of  honey,  he  wa^  restored  to  life  by  EBcula'pio^ 

Gto'rt^a'nu.  In  S^penser's  "  h  ai^ry  Queen,'  the 
"  grea  t  est  g^ori  o  lu  q  ueen  o  f  Fa^ry  I  and  -' 

Glo^tJi.  In  Bibli<:al  criticisniH  an  explanntion  of  purely 
verbal  difRculti^  of  the  text,  to  the  e*chieiou  of  tiioae 
which  arise  from  dr^'trinal,  hiEjU^rical,  Htual,  or  eere- 
niouial  sources,  Fmm  an  early  periods  thei»e  verbal 
di Acuities  were  the  object  of  attention,  and  the  writors 
who  devoted  thenuelvea  to  the  elucidation  were  ^alied 
■"gloMalores*"  and  their  worka  '*gIofl«aria." 

GlumdalYa.  Tom  Thumb*  Field titjE*  Queen  of 
the  giants,  raptive  in  the  ci'urt  of  King  Arthur. 

Glum-darcHtf'b.  Gulllver^H  TrvvHhi  Swift.  ,  A 
g;irl  nine  years  olil  "anil  only  forty  f'Pet  high.'*  Being 
.  iFuch  a  "  bttle  things "  the  charge  of  Gulliver  wae  i'<im- 
[Qitted  io  her  during  hia  sojourn  in  Brntidinicnag' 

Glum  ma.  Peter  IVJlklns,  Bobert  FuHock,,  The 
oulId  pupulation  of  the  Luia^iiiary  rountry  Nojimnbils- 
ETfutt,  \T.aittrd  hy  pHer  Wilkin^.  Both  lualefl  nad 
femaltifl  had  win^  whi(;h  served  both  for  Q^%'in£  and  Sbr 
clothes. 

Gnome.  (1)  A  pithy  and  sententious  saying  com- 
monly in  verse,  embodying  some  moral  sentiment  or 
precept.  The  gnome  Belongs  to  the  same  generic 
class  with  the  proverb:  but  it  differs  from  a  proverb 
in  wanting  the  common  and  popular  acceptance.  The 
use  of  snomes  orevailed  among  all  the  early  nations, 
especially  the  Orientals,  and  the  literatures  of  most 
countries  abound  with  them.  In  the  Bible,  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  part  of  Ecclesiastes.  and  still  more  the  apocry- 

8hal  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.  present  numberless  iliustra- 
ions  of  the  highest  form  of  this  composition.  (2)  In 
ancient  times  the  name  gnome  represented  one  of  the 
classes  of  imaginary  beings  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  presiding  spirits  in  we  mysterious  operations  of 
nature  in  the  mineral  and  vegetable  world.  • 

Gob'bOf  Launcelot.  A  clown  in  Shakespere's 
"Merchant  of  Venice."  He  left  the  service  of  Sbylock 
the  Jew  for  that  of  Bassa'nio  a  Christian.  Launcelot 
Gobbo  is  one  of  the  famous  clowns  of  Shakespere. 

Gob'bo.  Old.  Father  to  Launcelot  Gobbo  in  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice."     He  was  stone  blind. 

Go'bllns  and  Bowles.  Familiar  demons  of  popular 
superstition,  a  spirit  which  lurks  about  houses.  It  is 
also  called  hobgoblin.  Goblin  is  used  in  a  serious  sense 
by  Shakespere  m  "  Hamlet,"  where  the  ghost  is  supposed 
to  be  a  "spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned." 

God  Save  the  Ktag*  The  national  anthem  of 
Great  Britain,  and  by  adoption  that  of  Prussia  and  the 


German  states.  Its  words  are  apparently  imitated 
from  the  Domine  Salvum  of  the  Catholic  Cbiirch  service. 

Gold  Bug,  The.  Found  in  Poe's  most  successful 
tale,  bv  same  name.  Scene  laid  on  Sullivan's  Island, 
near  Charleston.  S.  C.  and  the  cipher  made  to  concern 
Captain  Kidd's  buried  treasure. 

Golden  Legend*  The.  The  title  of  an  ecclesiastical 
work  in  177  sections,  dating  from  the  Thirterath  Cen- 
tury, written  by  one  James  de  Voragine,  a  DominicsD 
monk,  and  descriptive  of  the  various  saints'  days  in 
the  Roman  Calendar.  It  is  deeerxing  of  stud^  as  a 
literary  monument  of  the  period,  and  as  illustratug  the 
religious  habits  and  views  of  the  Christians  of  that  time. 

Gold  of  Nlbelonfen,  The.  Unlucky  wealth.  "To 
have  the  gold  of  Nibelungen"  is  to  ha\'e  a 


which  seems  to  bring  a  curse  with  it.     Icelandic  Edda. 

Gon'erll.  The  oldest  of  the  three  daugfatera  to  King 
Lear,  in  Shakespere's  tragedy.  Having  received  her 
moiety  of  Lear's  kingdom,  the  unnatural  daughter  6rst 
abridged  the  old  man's  retinue,  then  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  his  company  was  not  wanted  and  sent  him 
out  a  despairing  old  man  to  seek  refuge  where  he  couU 
6nd  it.     Her  name  is  proverbial  for  fiUal  innatitude. 

Gon-ta'lo.  An  honest  old  counselor  in  ^lakespere's 
"Tempest."  a  true  friend  to  Prospero. 

Goody  Blake.  A  character  m  Wordsworth's  poem 
entitled  "Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill."  A  fanner 
forbids  old  Goody  Blake  to  carry  home  a  few  sticks, 
which  she  had  picked  up  from  his  land,  and  in  revenge 
she  invokes  upon  him  the  curse  that  he  may  "never 
more  be  warm  :  and  ever  after  "  his  teeth  they  chatter, 
chatter  still." 

Goody  Two-Shoes.  The  name  of  a  weU-known 
character  in  a  nursery  tale  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Goody 
Two-Shoes  was  a  very  poor  child,  whose  defight  at 
having  a  pair  of  shoes  was  unbounded.  She  called  con- 
stant attention  to  her  "two  shoes"  which  gave  her  Uie 


Gordlan  Knot.  A  Kreat  difiictdty.  Gordius.  a 
peasant,  chosen  King  of  Phrygia.  dedicated  his  wagon 
to  Jupiter,  and  fastened  the  yoke  with  a  rope  so  ingeni- 
ously that  no  one  could  untie  it.  Alexander  was  tokl 
that  "  whoever  undid  the  knot  would  become  king  "  and 
he  cut  the  knot  with  his  sword. 

Gra'cl^>'8a.  A  princess  in  an  old  and  popular  fairy 
tale  —  the  object  of  the  ill-will  of  a  step-mother  named 
Grognon,  whose  malicious  designs  are  perptrtuallT 
thwarted  by  Percinet,  a  fairy  prince,  who  is  in  love  with 
Graciosa. 

Graal,  Gral«  or  Greal  (a  word  derived  probably 
from  the  old  French,  perhaps  Celtic,  "grdal").  In  the 
legends  and  poetrv  of  the  Middle  Ages,  we  find  accounU 
of  the  Holy  Graal  —  San  Gr^  —  a  miraculous  chalice, 
made  of  a  single  precious  stone,  sometimes  said  to  be 
an  emerald,  which  possessed  the  power  of  preserving 
chastity,  prok>nging  life,  and  other  wonderful  properties. 
It  is  fabled  to  have  been  preserved  and  carried  to  Enr 
land  by  Joseph  of  Anmathea.  It  remained  there 
many  years,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  and  devotion,  but 
at  length  it  disappeared,  one  of  its  keepers  having 
violated  the  conditk>n  of  strict  virtue  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  which  was  imposed  upon  Uiose  who  had  charce 
of  it.  The  quest  of  this  cup'  forms  the  most  f^tue 
source  of  adventures  to  the  knights  of  the  Round  Table. 
The  story  of  the  Sangreal  or  Sangraal  was  first  written 
in  verse  by  Troves  (end  of  the  Tenth  Century),  thence 
into  Latin,  and  finally  turned  into  French  prose  by 
order  of  Henry  III.  It  commences  with  the  geneatogy 
of  our  Saviour,  and  details  the  whole  Gospel  histor>': 
but  the  prose  romance  begins  with  Joseph  of  ArimaUiea. 
Its  quest  is  continued  in  Percival,  a  romance  of  the 
Fifteenth  Century.  The  legend  of  the  graal  was  intro- 
duced into  German  poetry  in  the  Thirteenth  Century 
by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  who  took  Guiot's  Ulei 
of  Parcival  and  Titurel  as  the  foundation  of  his  poem, 
but  filled  it  with  deep  allegorical  meanings. 

Gradjifiind.  A  hardware  merchant  in  Dickens's 
**Hard  Times."  He  is  a  man  of  hard  facta  and  culti- 
vates the  practical.  His  constant  demand  in  conversa- 
tion is  for  "facts."  He  allows  nothing  for  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  and  deals  with  men  and  women 
as  a  mathematician  with  his  figures. 

Grad'giind,  Mrs.  Wife  of  Thomas  Gradjpind. 
A  little  thin  woman,  always  taking  physic,  without 
receiving  from  it  any  benefit. 

Grad^giind,  Tom.  Son  of  the  above,  a  sullea  youog 
man,  much  loved  by  his  sister. 

Grad'giind,  Louls^.    A  faithful  daughter  and  sister- 

Gran'di-Bon.  Sir  Charles.  The  hero  of  Richard- 
son's novel  "The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison." 
Designed  to  represent  his  ideal  of  a  perfect  hero  — a 
union  of  the  good  Christian  and  the  perfect  Eagliih 
gentleman. 
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Gratla'no'*  A  friend  to  Antonio  and  Bassino  in 
ShakcBpere's  ''Merchant  of  Venice."  He  "talks  an 
infinite  deal  of  nothing,  more  than  any  man  in  Venice." 
(2)  Brother  to  Brabantio,  in  Shakeepei^'e  tracedy  of 
"Oth«Uo."  (3)  A  character  in  the  Italian  popular 
theater  called  **Commedia  dell' Arte."  He  ia  lepre- 
■eoted  as  a-Bolognese  doctor,  and  has  a  maak  with  a 
black  noae  and  forehead  and  red  cheeks. 

Gray,  Anld  Bob'ln.  The  title  of  a  popular  Scotch 
ballad  written  by  Lady  Anne  Lindsay,  and  name  of  its 
hero.  Auld  Robin  Gray  was  a  good  old  man  married 
to  a  poor  young  girl  whose  lover  was  thou^t  to  have 
been  loet  at  sea,  but  who  returns  to  daimher  hand  a 
laontb  after  her  marriage. 

Greaf-heart,  Mr.  In  Bunyan's  "Pilnim's  Prog- 
ress."  the  guide  of  Christian's  wife  and  children  upon 
tbor  journey  to  the  Celestial  City. 

Gre'mlo.  In  Shakespere's  **  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
an  old  man  who  wishes  to  wed  Bianca. 

Gren'del.  Beowulf.  An  Anglo-Saxon  epic.  The 
half-brute,  half-man  monster  from  which  Beowulf  de- 
livered Hrothgar,  King  of  Denmark.  Night  after  night 
Grendel  crept  stealthily  into  the  palace  called  Heorot, 
and  slew  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  of  the  inmates. 
At  letigth  Beowulf,  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  band  of  wai^ 
riors,  went  against  it  and  slew  it. 

Grf^lBii*  A  chimerical  creature,  which  the  fancy  of 
the  modem  has  adopted  from  that  of  the  ancient  world. 
Tbe  Griffin  is  variously  described  and  represented,  but 
tbe  shape  in  which  it  most  frequently  appears  is  that  of 
an  animal  having  the  body  and  legs  of  the  lion  with  the 
beak  and  wings  of  the  eagle.  Like  all  other  monsters. 
criffins  abound  in  the  legendary  tales  of  the  Teutonic 
nations.     (Same  as  Gryphon.) 

GrifBn-feet.  Fairy  Tales,  Comtesse  D' Annoy. 
The  mark  by  which  the  Desert  Fairy  was  known  in  all 
her  metamorphoses. 

Grimalkin.  A  cat,  the  spirit  of  a  witch.  Any  witch 
was  permitted  to  assume  the  body  of  a  cat  nine  times. 

Grimwls.  Oliver  Twist,  Dickens.  An  irascible 
old  eentleman,  who  hid  a  very  k.nd  heart  under  a  rough 
exterior.  He  was  always  declaring  himself  ready  to 
**  eat  his  head  "  if  he  was  mistaken  on  any  point  on  which 
he  passed  an  opinion. 

Grf^serda,  The  Patient.  A  lady  in  Chaucer's 
"*  Clerk  of  Oxenford's  Tales  "  immortalised  by  her  virtue 
&nd  her  patience.  The  model  of  womanly  and  wifely 
<4>edience.  she  comes  victoriously  out  of  cruel  and  re- 
peated ordeab.  The  story  of  Griselda  is  first  tokl  in  the 
i>ecameron.  Boccaccio  derived  the  incidents  from 
Petrarch,  who  seems  to  have  communicated  them  idso 
to  Oistucer,  as  the  latter  refers  to  Petrarch  as  his  author^ 
ity- 

Orob  Street,  London,  is  thus  described  in  Dr.  John- 
son's Dictionary;  "Originally  the  name  of  a  street  near 
M oorfields,  in  London,  much  inhabited  by  writers  of 
amsill  histories,  dictionaries,  and  temporary  poems, 
wheoce  any  production  is  called  Grub  Street.'^  The 
name  in  its  appropriate  sense,  was  freely  used  by  Pope, 
Swift,  and  others. 

Gmndy*  "What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  sayT"  What 
will  our  rivals  or  neighbors  sayT  The  phrase  is  from 
Tom  Morton's  "Speed  the  Plough."  but  Mrs.  Grundy" 
is  not  introduced  into  the  comedy  as  one  of  the  "dra- 
matis persons."  The  solicitude  of  Dame  Ashfield,  in 
this  play,  as  to  "what  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say,"  has  given 
the  latter  great  celebrity,  the  interrogatory  having  ac- 
ciuired  a  proverbial  currency. 

Choi'dnm.  Edda,  Samnnd  SIgfusson.  A  lady 
msuried  to  Sigurd  by  the  magical  arts  ot  her  mother: 
and  on  the  death  of  Sigurd  to  Atli  (Attila),  whom  she 
fiated  for  his  cruelty,  and  murdered.  She  then  cast  her- 
self into  tbe  sea,  and  the  waves  bore  her  to  the  castle  of 
Miixkm  Jonakun.  who  became  her  third  husband. 

Go'dnin.  North-Saxon  poem.  A  model  of  heroic 
fortitude  and  pious  resignation.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  King  Hettel  (Attila),  and  the  betrothed  of  Herwig, 
l^ins  ofHeligoland. 

Giien'dolen.    A  fairy  whose  mother  was  a  human 


Gulfden-stem.  The  name  of  a  courtier  in  Shakes- 
f>ere'8  tragedy,  Hamlet. 

Chtfll-Ter,  Lemuel.  The  imaginary  hero  of  Swift's 
«-«lebrated  satirical  romance  known  as  "Gulliver's 
T'ravels."  He  is  represented  as  being  first  a  surgeon  in 
X^^ondon,  and  then  a  captain  of  severalships.  After  hav- 
isBC  followed  the  sea  for  some  years  he  oiakes  in  succes- 
0aon  four  extraordinary  voyages. 

€KiP^P7t  Mr.  Bleak  House,  Dickens.  A  weak, 
commonplace  youth,  who  has  the  conceit  to  propose  to 
^Zmther  ^nnmerson,  the  ward  in  Chancery. 

Garth.  Ivanhoe,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  swine- 
I  of  Rotherwood. 


Gur'ton,  Gammer.  The  heroine  of  an  old  English 
comedy,  long  supposed  to  be  the  earliest  in  the  language, 
but  now  ranked  as  the  second  in  point  of  time. 

Guy'on.  ,The  impersonation  of  Temperance  or  Self- 
eovemment  in  Spenser's  "  Fafry  Queen.'  He  destroyed 
the  witch  Arra'^iVi  n-  '  ^  -  v.^L-^f,  --i^cil  the  "Bower 
of  Bliw/'     lib  <-"iii|  :■  i'ru^teuL-e.     "Sir  Guyon 

rert&'i^ntjs  the  quill  J 1  >     '  •:!u'e  in  tW  largoflt  b^el^^ 

mc'&ninu  tKe  Wrcm.nj-  ■. .:  „■  .  rsimfttit  which  holdi)  In 
check  tifit  otily  the  inferiL^r  ^tfie^u^  appciites  but  also 
the  'un\y\k[!i^t  tjf  passion  and   reven^e. 

c;ii3'»  Sir*  Karl  of  Warw  Icki  lh<f  hero  of  n  famous . 
Erijtliah  leijjend,  whith  f.'elt?ltratw  the  woiul«rfu]  lu.'hiev'e- 
mi'iiUJ  by  which  he  obtained  the  hand  of  his  lady-lovei 
the  t'air  FetlL'^F  aa  well  qjc  the  ad  ventures  he  aub-iciiiJeDtly 
met  with  in  a  pil«.Tifii&^e  to  the  Hijl>'  Lanti-  He  is  re^ 
puted  to  have  hviMi  in  the  reijEfi  of  the  Saxon  Ktnv  AtheL- 
Stan.  The  romnnoe  of  Sir  Guy(  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
in  the  '* Canterbury  Tal^,"  cuanot  W  tt^jed  further 
back  tlian  the  earher  part  of  the  Fourteenth  Century* 
Hjk  esj^t^nce  at  any  period  it  very  doubtful. 

tiuy  Manof^rlfij^*  The  Pf^-ond  of  Stott's  hbtorical 
noveM.  U  c'fmtauii^  the  exceJIent  chiLrai-terA.  Dandy 
Dinmont,  the  »hrewd  and  witty  couojiclor  PleydelU  the 
desperate  neahfjiten  villainy  of  Hatleraielc^  the.  uncouth 
dev^>rion  of  that  gentlest  of  all  nedantd  |HH>r  Domine 
SarnpMm,  und^  the  Mavuf^e  tinned  eupBntlcion  of  the 
gypiy-dw^Uef  m  Derucleu^hr 

Ha'diidi  One  of  the  9jx  Wise  Men  led  by  the  guid* 
iuR  star  to  Jeaue. 

Ha'een^  The  murderer  of  SiepfriKl,  in  the  German 
epic,  tne  "  Nibi^luniceidieiL"  He  is  a  pale- faced  dwarf , 
whit  know?*  everything  and  whone  sole  ^  I  wire  is  mis^ 
chief-  Aft*r  the  death  nf  SJegfhetl  he  seized  the  "Nibe- 
luri^  hoixrd,"  and  buried  it  in  the  Ilhine,  intending;  to 
apitropriate  it.  ivriemhjld  invited  him  to  the  cfturt 
and  had  him  slain. 

Hal-dee'.  A  beautiful  ^ouns  Greek  snrl  in  Byron's 
poem.  "Don  Juan."  She  is  called  the  *nt>eauty  of  the 
Cyclades." 

Ha'klm.  The  Talisman,  Scott.  Saladin,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  physician,  visited  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion 
in  sickness:  gave  him  a  medicine  in  which  the  "tali»> 
man  "  had  been  dipped,  and  the  sick  king  recovered. 

Ham'let.  In  Shakespere's  tragedy  of  the  same 
name,  son  to  the  former,  and  nephew  to  the  reigning 
King  of  Denmark.  The  ghost  of  his  father  appears  to 
him,  and  urges  him  to  avenge  his  murder  upon  his  uncle. 
But  the  prince  feigns  madness;  and  puts  off  his  revenge 
from  day  to  day  by  "thinking  too  precisely- on  the 
event."  Hamlet  s  mother  had  married  Clawdius.  King 
of  Denntark,  after  the  death  of  her  former  husbaira. 
Claudius  prepared  poisoned  wine,  which  he  intended 
for  Hamlet:  but  the  queen,  not  knowing  it  was  pois- 
oned, drank  it  and  died.  Hamlet,  seeing  his  mother 
fall  dead,  rushed  on  the  king  and  killed  him  almost  by 
accident,  and  is  killed  himself  by  a  poisoned  rapier  in 
the  hands  of  Laertes.     (See  "Ophelia.  ) 

Hans  Ton  RIp'pach.  A  fictitious  personage,  to  ask 
for  whom  was  a  joke  among  German  students. 

Hans'wurst.  A  pantomimic  character  formerly  in- 
troduced into  German  comedies.  It  corresponds  to  the 
Italian  "Macaroni,"  the  French  "Jean  PotSLge,"  and  the 
English  "Jack  Pudding.'* 

Hard'cas'tle,  Mr.  A  character  in  Goldsmith's 
comedy  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  represented  as 
prosy  and  hospitable. 

Hardcastle,  Mrs.  A  very  "genteel"  lady  indeed. 
Tony  Lumpkin  is  her  son  by  a  former  husband. 

Hard  Times.  A  novel  by  Dickens,  dramatised 
under  the  title  of  "Under  the  Earth"  or  "The  Sons  of 
Toil."  Bounderby,  a  street  Arab,  raised  himself  to 
banker  and  cotton  prince.  When  past  fifty  years  of 
ag;e,  he  married  Louisa,  daughter  of  Thomas  Grad- 
grind.  The  bank  wss  robbed,  and  Bounderby  believed 
Stephen  Blackpool  to  be  the  thief,  because  he  had  dis- 
missed him  from  his  employ.  The  culprit  was  Tom 
Gradgrind.  the  banker's  orother-in-law,  who  escaped 
out  of  the  country.  In  the  dramatised  version,  the 
bank  was  not  robbed,  but  Tom  removed  the  money  to 
another  drawer  for  safety. 

Har'le-quln.  The  name  of  a  well-known  character 
in  the  popular  extemporised  Italian  comedy. 

Harlowe*  Cla-rls'sa.  The  heroine  of  Richardson's 
novel  entitled  "The  History  of  Clarissa  Harlowe."  In 
order  to  avoid  a  marriage  ui^^ed  uiMn  her  by  her  parents, 
she  casts  herself  on  the  protection  of  Lovelace,  who 
grossly  abuses  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him.  He 
subsequently  proposes  to  marry  her,  but  Clarissa  rejects 
the  oner. 

Har'old,  Chllde.  Chllde  Haiold*B  PIlgHmage, 
Byron.  A  man  of  gentle  birth  and  peeriess  intellect, 
who  exhausted  all  the  pleasures  of  youth  and  eariy 
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manhood,  and  kiatbed  his  fellow-bacchanala  and  the 
"laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight."  To  banish 
his  disgust  and  melancholy,  he  determines  to  travel: 
but,  though  he  traverses  some  of  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  earth,  the  feelingi  of  bitterness  and  desolation 
still  prey  upon  him. 

Haromr-ml-RasclUd.  Caliph  of  the  Abbaaside 
race,  contemporary  with  Charlemagne,  and.  like  him. 
a  patron  of  hterature  and  the  arts.  Many  of  the  tales 
in  the  ''Arabian  Nights*'  are  placed  in  the  caliphate  of 
Haroun-al-  Raschid . 

Har-pm'gon',  The  hero  of  Moli^*s  comedy  of 
**L'Avare,'*  represented  as  a  wretched  miser. 

Har'pl-er  or  Har'per.  Some  mysterious  person- 
ase  referred  to  by  the  witches  in  Shakespere's  tragedy. 

^Haas'an*  Tbe  Giaour,  Byron.  Caliph  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  noted  for  his  hospitality  and  splendor. 
In  his  seraglio  was  a  beautiful  voun^  slave  named  Leila, 
who  loved  a  Christian  called  toe  Giao'ur.  Leila  is  put 
to  death  by  an  emir,  and  TTssssn  is  slain  by  the  Giaour. 
Cdiph   Hassan   has   become   the   subject  of   popular 


HaasaB,  Al»  The  Arabian  emir'  of  Persia,  father  of 
Hioda.  in  Moore*s  "  Fire-worshipperB." 

Harto*  In  German  legend,  an  Archbishop  of  Ments 
in  the  Tenth  Century,  who,  for  his  hard-heartedness  to 
the  poor  in  time  of  famine,  was  eaten  by  mice  in  the 
** Mouse  Tower"  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine  near  Bingen. 
Robert  Browning  has  made  this  legend  the  subject  of  a 


Have'lock  tbe  Dane.  A  fisherman,  known  as  Grim, 
rescued  an  infant  named  Havelock.  whom  he  adopted. 
This  infant  was  the  son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
when  the  boy  was  restored  to  his  royal  sire  Grim  was 
laden  with  pfts.  He  built  the  town  which  he  called 
after  his  own  name.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the 
medieval  tales  about  "  Havelock  the  Dane." 

Hailewood,  Sir  Robert.  The  old  baronet  of 
Haslewood. 

Hailewood,  Charles.  Got  Mannertiis,  Scott. 
Son  of  Sir  Robert.  In  love  with  Lucy  Bertram,  whom 
he  marries. 

Heart  off  Mld-lo'thl-an.  The  tolbooth.  or  old  jail 
of  Edinbun^.  Midlothian  being  the  old  name  of  E^in- 
burgh  County.  It  is  the  title  ofone  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels. 

Heep*  Url'ah.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens.  A 
detestaoie  character  who,  under  the  gmm  of  the  most 
abject  humilitv.  conceals  a  diabolic  malignity 

Hec'tor.  In  Homer's  "Iliad."  one  of  the  sons  of 
Priam,  and  the  bravest  of  the  Trojan  warriors.  He  was 
killed  by  Achilles  who  dragged  his  body  around  the 
walls  of  Troy. 

Hec'u-ba.  In  Homer's  "Iliad,"  the  wife  of  Priam, 
King  of  Troy. 

Here-na.  (1)  A  lady  in  Shalces|>ere's  ''Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  m  love  with  Demetrius.  (2)  The  hero- 
ine of  Shakespere's  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  in  love 
with  Bertram,  who  marries  her  against  his  will  and 
leaves  her,  but  is  finally  won  by  the  strength  of  her 
affection.  (3)  A  character  in  an  oUi  popular  tale,  repro- 
duced in  Germany  by  Tieck. 

Her'mann  and  Dor'o-the'a.  The  hero  and  heroine 
of  Goethe's  poem  of  the  same  name. 

Her'meglld.  Canterbury  Tales.  Chaucer.  The 
wife  of  the  lord-constable  of  Northumberland  She  was 
converted  by  Constance,  but  was  murdered  by  a  kni^t. 
Hermegild  at  the  bidding  of  Constance  restored  sight 
to  a  bUnd  Briton. 

Her'nil-a.  A  lady  in  Shakespere's  "Midsummer 
Ni^t's  Dream."  in  love  with  Lysander. 

Her-ml'o-ne.  The  heroine  of  the  first  three  acts  of 
Shakespere's  "  Winter's  Tale." 

Her-na'nl  or  Br-na'nl.  The  hero  of  Victor  Hugo's 
tragedy  of  the  same  name,  and  of  Verdi's  opera,  founded 
on  the  play.  He  was  a  Spanish  noble  in  revolt  against 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  killed  himself  from  a  high 
sense  of^  honor. 

He'ro  and  Le-an'der.  A  pair  of  lovers  in  a  late 
Greek  poem.  Hero  dwelt  on  the  Hellespont  and  Lean- 
der.  who  lived  opposite,  swam  the  strait  to  visit  her.  He 
was  drowned,  and  Hero,  in  grief,  cast  herself  into  the  sea. 

Hex'am,  Lliile.  The  heroine  of  Dickens's  novel. 
*'Our  Mutual  Friend." 

HIawa'tha.  A  msrthical  person  believed  by  the 
North  American  Indians  to  have  been  sent  among  them 
to  clear  their  rivers,  forests,  and  fishing-grounds,  and  to 
teach  them  the  arts  of  peace.  When  the  white  man 
came  then  Hiawatha  knew  that  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture was  at  hand,  when  he  must  go  "  to  the  kingdom  of 
Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Hereafter."  Longfellow 
gathered  these  ms^ths  from  the  Algonquin  legends. 


HU'de-brand.  The  nestor  of  German  romaoce,  a 
magician  and  champion. 

Hll'da.  A  New  Eni^and  firl  of  the  most  sensitive 
delicacy  and  purity  of  mind,  m  Hawthorne's  rocnance. 
"The  Marble  Faun."  She  is  an  artist,  living  in  Rome. 
and  typifies  perhaps  the  conscience. 

Hll'deshelm.  In  an  okl  German  legend,  the  monk 
of  Hildesheim.  doubting  how  a  thousand  years  with 
God  could  be  "only  one  day."  listened  to  the  meksdy 
of  a  bird,  as  he  supposed,  for  only  three  minutes,  but 
found  that  he  had  Seen  listening  to  it  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Hoblil-dld'ance.  The  name  of  one  of  the  6eodM 
mentioned  by  Shakespere  in  "Lear."  and  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Jesuits'  impostures. 

Hod'e^dn.  A  famous  German  kobold,  or  domeetic 
fairy-servant:  so  called  because  he  always  wore  a  little 
felt  hat  pulled  down  over  his  face. 

Horo-ffer'nes.  (1)  A  pedant  living  in  Parw.  under 
whose  care  Gargantua  is  placed  for  instruction.  (2)  A 
pedantic  schoolmaster  in  Shakespere's  "Love's  Labor's 
Lost." 

Holt,  Felix.  The  hero  of  George  Eliot's  novel  by 
the  same  name. 

Hom'llles.  The  later  entries  in  the  Petecboroogfa 
"  Chronicle "  and  a  few  homilies  are  almost  all  that  w« 
have  left  of  the  literature  of  the  Twelfth  Century.  Some 
of  these  homilies  are  copied  or  imitated  from  those  of 
iElfric. 

Hon'ey-comb',  Will.  One  of  the  menibera  of  the 
imaginary  club  bsr  whom  the  "Spectator"  was  pro- 
fessedly edited.  He  is  distinguished  for  hia  grac^ul 
affectation,  courtly  pretension,  and  knowledca  of  the 
gay  world. 

Honeyman,  Charles.  A  fashionable  preacher  in 
Thackeray's  novel.  "The  Newcomee." 

Hope'nil.  A  pilgrim  in  Bunyan's  "mgrim's  Prof- 
ress,"  who  accompanies  Christian  to  the  end  ci  \m 
jouiiiey. 

Hop'^>*-my-Thamb'.  A  character  in  the  tales  of 
the  nursery.  Tom  Thumb  and  Hop-o'-my-Thumb  are 
not  the  same,  although  they  are  often  confounded 
Tom  Thumb  was  the  son  of  peasants,  knighted  by  Kini 
Arthur,  and  was  killed  by  a  spider.  H<H>-o'-m^Thumb 
was  a  nix,  the  same  as  the  German  "daumnng."  the 
French  "le  petit  pouce;"  and  the  Scotch  "Tocn-a-hn" 
or  "Tamlane."     He  was  not  a  human  dwarf,  but  a  fay- 

Hora'tlo.  Hamlet,  Shakespere.  An  intimate 
friend  of  Hamlet,  a  prince,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentlemas. 

Hora'tlus,  Cocles.  Captain  of  the  bridge-cate  over 
the  Tiber.  He  and  two  men  to  help  him  held  the  bridgt 
a^nst  vast  approaching  armies.  Subject  and  title  of 
a  poem  by  Lord  Biacaulay. 

Hornbook.  The  primer  or  apparatus  for  leamiof 
the  elements  of  reading,  used  in  England  before  the 
dasrs  of  printing,  and  common  down  to  the  time  of 
Geor^  Ii.  It  consisted  of  a  single  leaf,  containing  oo 
one  Bide  the  alphabet,  large  and  small,  in  black  letter 
or  in  Roman,  with  perhaps  a  small  regiment  of  mono- 
syllables. Then  followed  a  form  of  exorcism  and  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and,  as  a  finale,  the  Roman  numerals. 
The  leaf  was  usuallsr  set  in  a  frame  of  wood,  wi^  a  ^ire 
of  transparent  horn  in  front  —  hence  the  name  of  **  hcHra- 
book."     Copies  of  the  hornbook  are  now  exceedingly  rare. 

Hor'ner.  Jack.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  perso«- 
age  in  the  literature  of  the  nursery.  A  Somersetshire 
tradition  says  that  the  plums  which  Jack  Homer  puUcd 
out  of  the  Christmas  pie  alluded  to  the  title  deeds  of  the 
at  Wells.    "     " 


abbey  estates  at  Welb.  which  were  sent  to  Henry  VIII 
in  a  pasty,  and  abstracted  on  the  way  by  the  minsiiini  i 
a  certain  Jack  Homer. 

Hortense".  Bleak  House,  Dickens.  Tho  vindic- 
tive French  maid-servant  of  Lady  Dedlock.  In  revenge 
for  the  partiality  shown  by  Lady  Dedlock  to  Roaa.  Hot* 
tense  murdered  Mr.  Tulkin^om.  and  tried  to  throw 
the  suspicion  of  the  crime  on  Lady  Dedlock. 

House  off  Fame.  Of  this  poem  it  has  been  said 
that  of  itself  it  mi^t  have  given  fame  to  Chaucer. 
Under  the  form  of  a  dream,  it  gives  a  picture  of  the 
"Temple  of  Glory."  crowded  with  aspirants  for  immortal 
renown,  and  adorned  with  statues  of  great  poets  aad 
historians. 

Hous'saln.  A  prince  in  the  "Arabian  Nights'*  who 
had  a  flying  carpet  which  would  carry  him  whitheno> 
evec  he  wished. 

Hubbard,    01d__  Mother.  _  A    well-known 


rhyme.     "Mother  Hubbard's  Tale,"  bv  Edmund  Spen- 
ser, is  a  satirical  fable  in  the  style  of  Chaucer. 

Hu'bert  de  Burgh.    Justice  of  En^buid.  created 
Elarl  of  Kent,  introduced  •       -"•    * 


John."     He  is  the  one  to 

dresses  his  piteous  plea  for  life.    The  lad 

soon  afterwards,  either  by  accident  or  foul  play. 


by  Shakespere  into  **KiBc: 

hom  the  young  prince  ad^ 

"^  foundc 
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.  Haliert,  Saint*  The  legend  of  Saint  Hubert  makes 
him  a  patron  saint  of  huntsmen-    • 

Hu'dl-bras.  The  title  and  hero  of  a  celebrated 
satirical  poem  by  Samuel  Butler.  Hudibras  is  a  Pres- 
byterian justice  of  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Hugh  off  Lincoln.  A  legendary  personage  who 
forms  the  subject  of  Chaucer's  ''Prioress's  Tale,"  and  also 
of  an  ancient  En^Uah  ballad.  Wordsworth  has  given 
a  modernised  version  of  this  tale. 

Hu'ko  Hoff'onet.  Castle  Dansenmsy  Scott*  Min- 
etrel  ofthe  Earl  of  Doi^slas. 

Hnm'phrey.  The  imaginary  collector  of  the  tales 
in  "Master  Humphrey's  Oock,"  by  Charies  Dickens. 

Hnmp'ty  Dump'ty*  The  hero  of  a  well-known 
nursery  rhyme.  The  name  signifies  humped  and 
dumpy,  and  is  the  riddle  for  an  egg. 

Ha  on  off  Bordeaux*  Sir.  A  hero  of  one  of  the 
romances  of  chivalry  bearing  this  name. 

Hor'al  Oyim^  In  the  fairy  tales  found  in  the 
Kofao,  thcee  are  the  black-eyed  dau^ters  of  paradise. 
They  are  created  from  muck  and  are  free  from  all  phys- 
ical weakness  and  are  always  young.  It  is  hekl  out  to 
every  male  bdiever  that  he  will  have  seventy-two  of 
these  nrls  as  his  housdiold  companions  in  paradise. — 
From  the  Koran. 


Hjlas*  A  beautiful  boy,  beloved  by  Hercules,  who 
was  drawn  into  a  spring  oy  the  enamored  nymphs. 
The  storv  has  been  treated  by  Bayard  Taylor,  and  by 


William  If  orris  in  his  **  Life  and  Death  of  Jason." 

Hypalla.  Of  this  romance  its  author,  Charles  Kin^s- 
ley.  said;  *'  My  idea  in  the  romance  is  to  set  forth  Chns- 
tianity  as  the  only  really  democratic  creed  and  philos- 
ophy: above  all,  spiritualism  as  the  most  exdusiveiy 
aristocratic  creed." 

Hyperbo'reans*  A  msrthical  people  living  at  the 
farthest  north.  The  HypOTbo'reans,  it  is  said,  nave  an 
atmosphere  consistinf  wholly  of  feathers.  Both  Herodo- 
tus and  Fliny  mention  this  fiction,  which  they  say  was 
joggested  by  the  quantity  of  snow  observed  to  fall    n 


Hyper'ton  or  Hyperl'on.  Properiy,  the  father  of 
the  Sun  and  Moon,  but  by  poets  mside  a  surname  of  the 
Sun.    Shakespere  makes  it  a  synonym  of  Apollo. 

la'fo.  OtnellOf  Shakespere*  Oth^o's  ensign  and 
the  villain  of  the  play.  lago  is  said  to  be  a  character 
next  to  a  devil,  yet  not  quite  a  devil,  which  Shakespere 
alone  could  execute  without  scandal. 


Idleness*  The  Lake  off.    Faery  Queen*  Spenser. 

Whoever    drank    thereof    grew    instantly    '*  faint    and 
wearv."    The  Red  Cross^  Knight  drank  of  it,  and  was 


instantly  '^  faint  and 
, J  <f      •   '-  •' 

captive  by  Orgoglio. 

Idylls  of  the  King.  Tennyson  has  told  the  purpose 
and  the  meaning  of  Uiese  Idylls.  Taken  together  they 
form  a  parable  of  the  life  of  man.  Each  IdyU  taken  as 
a  separate  picture  represents  the  war  between  Sense  and 
Soul.  In  Lancdot  and  Guinevere  the  lower  nature  leads 
them  astray  and  there  is  intense  struggle  before  the  hi^er 
nature  prevails.  In  Vivien.  Ettarre.  Tristam.  and  Mo- 
dred  the  base  and  sensual  triumph.  In  Arthur,  Sir 
<^lshsd  and  Percival,  it  is  the  victory  of  the  spiritual. 

Icna'ro*  Faery  Queen^  Spenser.  Foster-father 
of  Orgoglio.  Spenser  sasrs  this  old  man  walks  one  way 
and  loolcB  anotlier,  because  ignorance  is  always  '*  wrong- 


ITlad*  The  tale  of  the  siefce  of  Troy,  an  epic  poem  in 
twenty-four  books.  It  is  written  in  Greek  hexameters, 
and  commemorates  the  deeds  of  Achilles  and  other  Greek 
heroes  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  The  date  of  its  composition 
may.  with  much  probability,  be  assigned  to  the  Ninth 
Century  B.C.,  and  the  poem  is  so  deficient  in  continuity, 
and  contains  so  much  that  is  inconsistent  and  irrelevant 
with  the  main  topic,  that  it  has  been  thought  by  many 
critics  to  have  beien  the  performance  of  several  persons, 
although  its  authorship  is  still  nominally  accredited  to 
Homer.  Books  one,  two,  and  three  are  introductory 
to  the  war.  Paris  proposes  to  decide  the  contest  by 
ain^  combat,  and  Menelaus  accepts  the  challenge. 
Pvis,  being  overthrown,  is  carried  off  by  Venus,  and 
Agamemnon  demands  that  the  Trojans  should  give  up 
Troy  in  fulfillment  of  the  compact,  and  the  siege  follows, 


The  gods  take  part  and  frightful  slaughter  ensues.  At 
length  Achilles  slays  Hector  and  the  battle  is  at  an  end. 
Okl  Priam,  going  to  the  tent  of  Achillas,  craves  the  body 


of  his  son  Hector;  Achillas  gives  it  up,  and  the  poem 
coododea  with  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Trojan  hero. 
Virgil  continues  the  tale  from  this  point,  shows  how 
the  city  was  taken  and  burnt,  and  then  continues  with 
the  adventures  of  JEn&aa,  who  escapes  from  the  burning 
city,  and  makes  his  way  to  Italy. 

Uhunlnatlng.  The  art  of  adorning  manuscripts 
and  books  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings,  which 
was  practiced  in  the  Middle  Ages,  prior  to  the  intro- 
ductaon  of  printing,  by  artists,  generally  monks,  called 


"  illuminators."    Manuscripts,  containing  portraits,  pic- 
tures^ and  emblematic  figures,  form  a  valuable  part  of 
the  nches  preserved  in  the  principal  libraries  in  Europe. 
Im'o-gen*    The  wife  of  Postibumxis,  and  the  daughter 


Improvvlsato'rl*  Poets  who  utter  verses  without 
previous  preparation  on  a  given  theme.  Among  the 
ancients,  Greece  was  the  land  of  improvisation.  In 
modem  times,  it  has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to 
Italy,  where  Petrarch  introduced  the  practice  of  singing 
improvised  verses  to  the  lute. 

Incanta'tlon.  Is  derived  from  a  Latin  root  mean- 
ing simply  "to  sing."  It  is  the  term  in  use  to  denote 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  awe-inspiring  modes  of 
magic,  resting  on  a  belief  in  the  mysterious  power  of 
words  solemnly  conceived  and  passionately  uttered. 

Inchcape  Rock*  It  is  dangerous  for  navigators,  and 
therefore  the  abbot  of  Aberbrothok  fixed  a  belTon  a  float, 
which  gave  notice  to  sailors.  Southey  says  that  Ralph 
the  Rover,  in  a  mischievous  joke,  cut  the  bell  from  the 
buoy,  and  it  fell  into  the  sea,  but  on  his  return  voyage 
his  boat  ran  on  the  rock,  and  Ralph  was  drowned.  Fro- 
cisely  the  same  tale  is  told  of  St.  Goven's  bell. 

Infer'no^  The*  DlTlne  Comedy,  Dante*  Epic 
poem  in  thirty-four  cantos.  Inferno  is  theplace  of  the 
souls  who  are  wholly  siven  up  to  sin.  The  ascent  is 
through  Purgatorio  to  raradiso. 

innocents  Abroad.  Twain*  Travelen  seeing 
Europe  without  any  illusions.  The  fun  consists  in  an 
irreverent  application  of  modem  commonsense  to  his- 
toric associations,  ridiculing  sentimental  humbug.  An 
air  of  innocence  and  surprise  adds  to  the  drolleries  of 
their  adventures. 

Interludes*  The.  Springing  from  the  Moralities 
and  bearing  some  resemblance  to  them,  though  nearer 
the  regular  drama,  are  The  Interiudes,  a  class  of  com- 
positions in  dialogue,  much  shorter  and  more  merry 
and  farcical.  They  were  generally  played  in  the  inter- 
vals of  a  festival. 

Invocation.  An  address  at  the  commencement  of 
a  poem,  in  which  the  author  calls  for  the  aid  of  some 
divinity,  particulariy  of  his  muse. 

Iphlgtail'a.  The  heroine  of  Euripides'  trscedv 
"Ipnigenia  in  Aulis,"  and  of  Goethe's  tragedy  Tphi- 
genie  auf  Tauris."  She  was  placed  on  the  altar  m  a  rash 
vow  by  her  father.  Artemis  at  the  last  moment  snatched 
her  from  the  altar  and  carried  her  to  heaven,  substituting 
a  hind  in  her  place.  The  similarity  of  this  legend  to  the 
Scripturo  stories  of  Jephthah's  vow  and  Abraham's 
offering  of  his  son  Isaac  is  noticeable. 

Trls*  A  strongly  delineated  character  in  "Ben  Hur, 
a  Tale  of  The  Chnst,"  by  Lew  Wallace. 

Iras.  A  female  attendant  on  Cleopatra  in  Shakes- 
pere's  play.  "Antony  and  Cleopatra." 

Tsaac  off  York.  A  wealthy  Jew.  the  father  of  Re- 
becca, in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel,  '•ivanhoe." 

Isaberia*  The  heroine  in  Shakespere's  comedy, 
"  Measure  for  Measure." 

Is'lands  off  the  Blest*  Imsginaiy  islands  in  the 
west.  Hither  the  favorites  of  the  gods  were  conveyed 
without  dying,  and  dwelt  in  never-ending  joy.  The 
name  first  occurs  in  Heoiod's  "  Works  and  Days.  This 
phrase  is  often  used  in  modem  literature. 

I'sland  off  Lanterns.  In  the  celebrated  satire  of 
Rabelais,  an  imaginary  country  inhabited  by  false  pre- 
tenders to  knowledge.  The  name  was  probably  sug- 
gested by  the  "City  of  Lanterns,"  in  the  Creek  romance 
of  Lucian.  Swift  has  copied  this  same  idea  in  his  Island 
of  Laputa. 

Is'land  off  St*  Bran'dan*  A  marvelous  flying  island, 
the  subject  of  an  old  and  widely-spread  legend  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Though  the  Island  of  St.  Brandan  has 
been  a  disappointment  to  voyagers  it  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  with  poets. 

I-thu'rl-el.  In  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost."  an  angel 
commissioned  by  Gabriel  to  search  throu^  paradise, 
in  company  with  Zephon,  to  find  Satan,  who  had  eluded 
the  vifi^lance  of  the  angelic  guard,  ana  effected  an  en- 
tmnce  into  the  sarden.  It  is  related  that  Ithuriel  found 
Satan  "squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve,"  and 
transformed  him  by  a  touch  of  his  spear  to  his  proper 

I'van-hoe.  The  hero  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of 
the  same  name.  He  figures  as  Cedhc  of  Rotherwood's 
disinherited  eon,  the  favorite  of  King  Richard  I.,  and 
the  lover  of  the  Lad^  Rowena,  whom,  in  the  end,  he 
marries.  'The  scene  is  laid  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  and  we  are  introduced  to  Robin  Hood  in 
Sherwood  Forest,  banquets  in  Saxon  halls,  tournaments, 
and  all  the  pomp  of  ancient  chivalry.     Rowena,  the 
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heroine,  ia  9uite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  gentle, 
meek,  yet  hi^-souled  Rebecca. 

iTa'novltch,  Ivan.  An  imajsinary  personaoe,  who 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Russian 
people,  in  the  same  way  as  John  Bull  represents  the 
English,  and  Jean  Crapaud  the  French  character,  and 
Brother  Jonathan  the  American  character. 

I'Tory  Gate  off  Dreams.  Dreams  which  delude 
pass  throui^  the  ivory  gate,  but  those  which  come  true 
through  the  horn  gate. 

Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk.  A  nursery  legend  said 
to  be  an  allegory  of  the  Teutonic  Al-fader:  the  "red 
hen"  representinfi;  the  all-producing  sun,  the  **monev- 
bags"  the  fertilismg  rain,  and  the  "harp"  the  winds. 

Jack  Boblnaon.    A  famous  comic  song  by  Hudson. 

Jack  Sprat.  The  hero  of  a  nursery  rhyme.  Jack 
and  his  wife  form  a  fine  combination  in  domestic  economy. 

Jaekt  the  nianl-kllliT,  Tlie  ivAxae  of  a  famous  hero 
m  ibp  lit^FHture  of  \hf  ziUtaety,  tho  subject  of  one  of  the 
TeutoQic  OT  InUo-EurnpflAn  leg<?rt'[-<.  wmch  have  become 
fiatiofiallied  in  England  ftiid  America. 

Jaiu'shid.  Kin«  of  the  Ktmn,  famous  for  a  golden 
cup  filled  with  the  elixir  of  life, 

Jaque^i  A  lord  attrtiditie  ufH^n  the  exiled  duke,  in 
Shake^pere'd  ''A^  You  Like  It"  A  contemplative  char- 
acter %ho  thinkA  and  lU^es  —  nothing.  He  is  called  the 
"  riii'Uneholy  JaquK.  "  amtl  af!rct«  n  cynical  philosophy. 
Hti  cuuld  ":iui:k  melAueholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel 
sucks  eggs.^* 

Jaquenefta.  Love*8  Labor's  Lost,  Shakespere. 
A  country  wench  courted  by  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Jar'ley.  Mrs.  The  proprietor  of  a  waxwork  show  in 
Dickens's  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  She  has  lent  her  name 
to  a  popular  game  of  parlor  tableaux. 

Jarn'dyce.  A  prominent  figure  in  Dickens's  '*  Bleak 
House,"  distinguished  for  his  philanthropy,  easy  good- 
nature and  good  sense,  and  for  alwasrs saying,  "The  wind 
is  in  the  east,"  when  anjrthing  went  wrong  with  him. 
The  famous  suit  of  '*Jamdvce  vs.  Jamdyce,"  in  this 
novel,  is  a  satire  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Jarvle,  Balllle  NIc'ol.  A  prominent  character  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  "Rob  Roy."  He  is  a  magis- 
trate of  Glasgow. 

Jek'yll.  Doctor,  and  Mr.  Hyde.  The  duplex  hero 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  singular  romance  of  the 
same  nanie  Dfiotor  Jeky!1  i!9  a  benevolent  and  upright 
phv'ii'^iaQ.  whf)  hy  mtaw^  > '!  i  [lOtion  is  able  to  transform 
hiin^jf  for  a.  time  iot^i  a  .M?4^'i'nd  personality,  Mr.  Hyde, 
of  a  brutal  and  animal  nature. 

JeTly-by,  Ilirs*  A  ch«nu;ter  in  Dickens's  novel 
"BLeiik  House/'  n  type  of  ^ham  philanthropy.  She 
vpenda  her  time  and  ^tiet^y  nn  foreign  missions  to  the 
negJect  of  her  f  OLmii  y  ^  M  rs .  J  el  lyby  is  quite  overwhelmed 
witn  buftifiBW  cQ^rrespondenoe  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Barriobfxda  Gh^. 

Jeii'klii»,  WJni-fred-  The  name  of  Miss  Tabitha 
Brambte'i  niAid  in  ^mallet t'«  "Expedition  of  Humphry 
O inker/'  She  makes' rid ieulous  blunders  in  speaking 
aod  writing. 

Jenklnson,  Ephralm.  A  green  old  swindler,  whom 
Dr.  Primrose  met  in  a  public  tavern.  Dr.  Primrose  sold 
the  swindler  his  horse.  Old  Blackberry,  for  a  draft  upon 
Farmer  Flamborough. 

Jeroboam  Sermon.  One  of  Dr.  Emmons's  sermons 
which  made  a  great  noise  at  the  time.  It  was  known  as 
his  Jeroboam  Sermon.  It  was  written  on  the  occasion 
of  Jefferson's  inauguration  as  president,  and  although 
Jefferson  is  not  named,  the  delmeation  of  the  character 
of  Jeroboam  is  such  that  no  one  can  doubt  the  personal 
application  intended. 

Jerusalem  Delivered.  An  epic  in  twenty  books, 
by  Torquato  Tasso  (1544-1595).  The  crusaders,  en- 
camped on  the  plains  of  Torto'sa,  chose  Godfrey  for  their 
chief,  and  Alandine,  Kins  of  Jerusalem,  made  prepara- 
.  tions  of  defense.  The  Christian  army  having  reached 
Jerusalem,  the  King  of  Damascus  sent  Armi'da  to  be- 
guile the  Christians.  It  was  found  that  Jerusalem  could 
never  be  taken  without  the  aid  of  Rinaldo.  Godfrey, 
being  informed  that  the  hero  was  dallying  with  Armi'da 
in  the  enchanted  island,  sent  to  invite  him  back  to  the 
arm^;  he  returned,  and  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Armi'da 
fled  into  Egypt,  and  offered  to  marry  any  knight  who 
slew  Rinaldo.  The  love  of  Rinaldo  returned,  ne  pur- 
sued her  and  she  relented.  The  poem  concludes  with  the 
triumphant  entiv  of  the  Christian  army  into  the  Holy 
City,  and  their  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  Rwieemer. 
The  two  chief  episodes  are  the  loves  of  Olindo  and  So- 
'phro'nia,  and  of  Tancred  and  Corinda. 

Jes'sa-my  Bride.  A  by-name  given  to  Miss  Mary 
Homeck,  afterward  Mra.  Gwyn.  She  was  a  contempo- 
rary and  friend  of  Goldsmith.  Also  title  of  a  novel  by 
F.  F.  Moore. 


Jei'sl-ea.  The  beautiful  dausfater  of  Shyk»ek,  in 
Shakespere's  **  Merchlmt  of  Venice. 

Jew,  Tbe  Wandering.  An  imaginary  person  in  a 
legend  connected  with  the  history  of  Christ's  ] 


As  the  Saviour  was  on  the  way  to  the  place  of  executkm, 
overcome  with  the  weight  of  the  cross,  he  wished  to  rest 
on  a  stone  before  the  house  of  a  Jew,  who  drove  him  away 
with  curses.  Driven  by  fear  and  renK>rBe.  he  has  aioce 
wandered,  according  to  the  command  of  tbe  Lord,  from 
place  to  blace,  and  has  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a 
grave.  Komances  have  been  founded  on  this  charsctcr 
ranking  among  the  best  in  literature. 

JoneSy  Tom.  The  hero  of  Fielding's  novel  entitled 
"The  History  of  a  Foundling,"  represented  as  a  model 
of  generosity,  openness,  and  manly  spirit,  though  thou^t- 
less  and  dissipated. 

Joy'euse,  La.  The  sword  of  Charlemagne  as  meo* 
tioned  in  romances  of  chivalry. 

Joyeose'  Garde,  La.  The  residence  of  the  famoos 
Lancelot  du  Lac. 

Juan,  Don.  A  legendary  personage  made  the  her» 
of  many  dramatic  romances  and  poems. 

Judith.  The  heroine  in  the  book  by  the  same  name 
in  the  Apocrapha.  She  was  a  beautiful  Jewess  of  Be- 
thulia,  who,  when  her  town  was  besieged  by  Holofenei. 
the  general  of  Nebuchadnessar.  attended  him  in  his  tent, 
and,  when  he  was  drunk,  killed  him,  whereupon  her 
townsmen  fell  upon  the  Assyrians  and  defeated  them  with 
great  slaughter.  The  tale  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephw. 
and  has,  from  an  early  jjeriod,  been  held  to  be  an  allegoiT. 
It  has  frequently  furnished  poets  and  painters  with  sub- 
jects. 

Kadr,  Al.  The  night  on  which  the  "Korin  '  was 
sent  down  to  Mahommed.  Al  Kadr  is  supposed  to  be  the 
seventh  of  the  last  ten  niidits  of  Ramaa&n,  or  the  night 
between  the  twenty-thira  and  twenty-fourth  days  of 
the  month. 

Kay.  A  foster-brother  of  Kin«  Arthur,  'and  a 
rude  and  boastful  knight  of  the  Round  Table.  He  was 
the  butt  of  King  Arthur's  court.  Called  also  "Str 
Queux."  He  appears  in  the  "  Boy  and  the  Mantle."  in 
Percy's  "Reliques."  Sir  Kay  is  represented  as  the  type 
of  rude  boastfulness.  Sir  Gaw^un  of  courtesy.  Sir  Lauoce- 
lot  of  chivalry.  Sir  Mordred  of  treachery.  Sir  Galahad  of 
chastity.  Sir  Mark  of  cowardice. 

Ke-ha'ma.  A  Hindoo  rajah,  who  obtains  and 
sports  with  supernatural  power.  His  adventures  are 
related  in  Southey's  poem  entitled  "The  Cuise  of 
Kehama." 

Kent*  Earl  off.  A  rough,  plain-spoken,  but  faithful 
nobleman  in  Shakespere's  "King  Lear,"  who  folkma 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  the  king,  disguised  as  a  aenraat, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Caius. 

Ken'wlKS.  A  family  in  Dickens's  novel  **Nieholss 
Nickleby,'  including  a  number  of  little  girls  who  differed 
from  one  another  only  in  the  length  of  their  frilled 
pantalettes  and  of  their  flaxen  pigtails  tied  with  bova 
of  blue  ribbon. 

Kil-ken'ny  Cats.  Two  cats,  in  an  Irish  stor^, 
which  fought  till  nothing  was  left  but  their  tails.  It  b 
probably  a  parable  of  a  local  contest  between  Kilkenny 
and  IrishtoWn,  which  impoverished  both  boroughs. 

King  Cam-by'ses.  The  hero  of  **A  Lamentable 
Tragedy "  of  the  same  name,  by  Thomas  Preston,  con- 
temporary of  Shakespere.  A  rantins  character  known 
to  modern  readera  by  Falstaff's  allusion  to  him  in 
Shakespere's  first  "Henry  IV." 

King  Es'ter-mere.  The  hero  of  an  ancient  and 
beautiful  legend,  which,  according  to  Bishop  Percy, 
should  seem  to  have  been  written  while  a  CJeat  part  of 
Spain  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  or  Mooes,  whose 
empire  was  not  fully  extinguished  before  the  year  1491. 

King  Horn.  A  metrical  romance  which  was  very 
popular  in  the  Thirteenth  Century.  King  Horn  is  a 
beautiful  young  prince  who  is  earned  away  by  pirates; 
but  his  life  is  spared,  and  after  many  wonderful  adven- 
tures he  weds  a  princess,  and  regains  his  father's  kingdom. 

King  Log  and  King  Stork.  Characters  in  a  cele- 
brated fable  of  iGsop,  which  relates  that  the  frogi. 
frown  weary  of  living  without  government,  petitioned 
upiter  for  a  king.  Jupiter  accordingly  threw  down  a 
log  among  them,  which  made  a  satisfactory  ruler  till 
the  frogs  recovered  from  their  fright  and  disoovefed  his 
real  nature.  They,  therefore,  entreated  Jupiter  for  an- 
other king,  whereupon  he  sent  them  a  stork,  who  imme- 
diately began  to  devour  them. 

Klaus*  Peter.  The  hero  of  an  old  popular  tradition 
of  Germany  —  the  prototype  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  — 
represented  as  a  goatherd. 


Knick'er-bocVer,  Die'drich.  The  imaginary 
of  a  humorous  fictitious  "  History  of  New  York,'*^  written 
I  by  Washington  Irving. 
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Knlsbts   off   the   Boiind   Table.    Kins   Arthur*! 

knights  were  so  called  became  they  sat  with  him  at  a 
round  table  made  bv  Merlin  for  King  Leodegraunce. 
Thii  king  gave  it  to  Arthur  on  his  marriage  witn  Guin- 
erore.  his  daughter. 

KiOKht's  Tale,  The.  Canterbury  Tales,  Chaucer. 
Two  Theban  knights,  Palamon  and  Arcite.  captives  of 
Duke  Theseus,  used  to  see  from  their  dungeon  window 
the  duke's  sister-in-law,  Emily,  and  fell  in  love  with  her. 
Both  captives  having  gained  their  liberty,  contended 
for  tibe  lady  bv  single  combat.  Arcite  was  victor,  but 
bsing  thrown  from  his  horse  was  killed,  and  Emily  be- 
came the  bride  of  Palamon. 

Koppenbeiv*  The  mountain  of  Westphalia  to 
which  the  piea~piper  (Bunting)  led  the  children,  when 
the  people  of  Hamelin  refused  to  pay  him  for  killing 
their  rats.  Browning's  poem.  "The  Pied  Piper,"  tells 
the  tale. 

Kriem'hlld.  A  beautiful  Burgundian  Udy,  daughter 
of  Daocrat  and  sister  of  Gunther.  She  first  married 
Siegfried,  King  of  the  Netherlanders,  and  next  Etxel. 
King  of  the  Huns.  In  the  first  part  of  the  "  Nibeluncen- 
Bed, '  Kriemhild  brings  ruin  on  herself  by  a  tattling 
tongue.  In  the  second  part  of  the  great  epic  she  is 
represented  as  bent  on  vengeance,  aiui  after  a  most 
terrible  slaui^ter  both  of  friends  arid  foes,  she  is  killed 
by  Hildebrand. 

Knbia  Khan.  Colerid/te  says  that  he  composed 
tlM  poem  in  a  drcMn  immediately  after  reading  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Khan  Kubla's  palace,  and  he  wrote  it  down 
OD  awaking. 

Lae»demonlan  Letter.  The  smallest  of  all  letters 
Gn  Greek  alphabet). 

Laeonic.  Very  concise  and  pithy.  The 'name  came 
frran  the  Spartan  manner  of  curt  speech.  A  Spartan 
was  called  a  Laeon  from  mune  of  his  country.  Laconia. 

Lady-day.  The  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  anni- 
verasiv  of  the  Annunciation. 

Lady  off  Lyons,  The.  Pauline  Deechappelles. 
dsQEhtv  of  a  Lyonese  merchant.  She  rejected  the  suits 
of  Beauseant.  Glavis,  and  Claude  Melnotte,  who  there- 
fore eombined.  Claude,  who  was  a  gardener's  eon,  aided 
by  the  other  two,  passed  himself  oflF  as  Prince  Como, 
married  Pauline,  and  brought  her  home  to  his  mother's 
eottage.  The  proud  beauty  was  very  indignant,  and 
Qaooe  left  her  to  join  the  French  armv.  He  became  a 
ookmel,  and  returned  to  Lyons.  He  found  his  father- 
m-law  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy,  and  that  Beauseant  had 
piomised  to  satisfy  the  creditors  if  Pauline  would  con- 
tat  to  marry  him.  Pauline  was  heartbroken:  Claude 
revealed  himself,  paid  the  money  required,  and  carried 
hooM  the  bride. 

Lady  off  tlie  Lake  and  Arthur's  Sword.  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  gave  to  King  Arthur  the  sword  "  Excalibur. 
She  Ofdoed  King  Arthur  to  sail  out  into  the  lake  and 
take  the  sword  as  ^ey  could  see  it  rising  in  the  water. 
He  sailed  out  with  the  knight  and  Merlin,  came  to  the 
■word  that  a  band  held  up,  and  took  it  by  the  handles, 
and  the  arm  and  hand  went  under  the  lake  again.  This 
Lady  of  the  lake  asked  in  recompense  the  head  of  Sir 
Balin,  beoause  he  had  slain  her  brother;  but  the  king 
refused  the  request.  Balin,  who  was  present,  exclaimed 
"Evil  be  ye  found  1  Ye  would  have  my  head ;  therefore 
ye  shall  lose  thine  own."  With  his  sword  he  smote  off 
ber  head  in  the  presence  of  King  Arthur.  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  mudi  oelebrated  in  the  poem  of  Sir  Walter 
Beott,  was  Ellen  Douglas,  onoe  a  favorite  of  King  James; ' 
bat  when  her  father  fell  into  disgrace,  she  retired  with 
him  into  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Katrine. 

Lacado.  The  name  of  a  city  belonging  to  the  King 
of  Lafnita.  Lacado  is  celebrated  for  its  grand  academy 
of  projeetors,  who  try  to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucum- 
ben.  to  calcine  ice  into  gunpowder.  In  the  description 
of  this  fancied  academy.  Swift  ridicules  the  pretenders 
in  philoeophy  and  science. 

Laer^tes  was  the  son  of  Polonius,  Lord-chamberlain 
of  Denmark,  and  brother  of  Hamlet's  beloved  Ophelia. 
The  king  persuades  him  to  challenge  Hamlet,  after 
Ophelia  wanders  in  mind  and  he  calls  hun  out  in  "  friend- 
ly **  dad,  but  poisons  his  own  rapier.  He  wounds  Hamlet 
■nd  in  the  souffle  which  ensues,  the  combatants  change 
■vords.  and  Hamlet  wounds  Laertes,  so  that  both  die. 

Lake  of  the  Cat.  Name  given  to  Lake  Erie  until 
the  last  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Lampoon.  A  personal  satire,  often  bitter  and 
malignant.  These  libels,  carried  to  excess  in  the  reign 
Charles  IT.,  aoquired  the  luune  of  lampoons  from  the 
bimlen  sung  to  them:  "Lampone,  lampone,  camerada 
lampone." 

Lake  PoetSt  The.  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and 
Coleridge,  who  lived  about  the  lakes  of  Cumberland. 

Lame  Doc's  Diary.  The  provincial  life  of  a  little 
English  viDage  is  reflected  in  tms  clever  diary,  supposed 


to  be  kept  by  an  invalid  officer  who  returned;  crippled, 
from  the  Boer  War.  The  suggestion  of  the  diary  came 
from  a  winning,  tantalising  young  widow,  who  cheered 
the  invalid  by  her  amusing,  paradoxical  talk.  The 
diarist  and  his  sister  Palestrma  are  true  English  types 
—  quiet  gentlefolk. 

Lamps  off  Sleep.  A  wonderful  knight  of  a  mythical 
land  had  an  equally  wonderful  Black  Castle.  In  the 
mansion  of  the  Knight  of  the  Black  Castle  were  seven 
lamps,  which  oould  be  quenched  only  with  water  from 
an  enchanted  fountain.  So  long  as  these  lamps  kept 
burning,  everyone  within  the  room  fdl  into  a  dei^  sleep, 
from  which  nothing  could  rouse  them. 

Land  off  Beulah.  The  paradise  in  which  souls  wait 
before  the  resurrection.  In  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  the 
land  from  which  the  pilgrims  enter  the  Celestial  City. 
The  name  is  found  in  Isaiah  Ixii,  4. 
_  Land  off  Bondage.  Name  given  to  Egypt  in  the 
Bible. 

Land  off  Cakes.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  Scot- 
land, because  oatmeal  cakes  are  a  common  national 
article  of  food,  particulariy  among  the  poorer  classes. 

Land  off  Nod.  In  common  speech  sleepy-land  or 
land  of  dreams. 

Land  off  Promise.     The  land  promised  to  Abraham 


Land  off  Shadows.  A  place  of  tmreality,  sometimes 
meaning  land  of  ghosts. 

Land  o*  the  Leal.  An  tmknown  land  of  happiness, 
loyalty,  and  virtue.  Caroline  OUphant,  Baroness 
Naime,  meant  heaven  in  her  song  and  this  is  now  its 
accepted  meaning.  (Leal  faithful,  and  "Land  of  the 
leal  ^  means  the  land  of  the  faithful.) 

Land  off  Wisdom.  A  name  given  to  Normandy, 
in  France,  because  of  the  wise  customs  which  have  pre- 
vailed there,  and  also  because  of  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  people  in  making  laws. 

Land  off  Veda.    Name  often  given  to  India. 

Landlady's  Daughter.  She  rowed  Flemminr 
"over  the  Rhine-stream,  rapid  and  roaring  wide."  and 
told  to  him  the  story  of  the  Liebenstein. 

Lantern-Land.  The  land  of  literary  eharlatans, 
whose  inhabitants,  graduates  in  arts,  doctors,  professors, 
and  artists  of  all  grades,  waste  time  in  displaying  their 
wonderful  learning.    The  home  of  egotists. 

Lantern  off  Demosthenes.  This  edifice,  in  Athens, 
stood  in  the  street  of  the  tripods,  so  called  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  it  were  erected  numerous  tripods, 
which  had  been  obtained  as  prises  in  the  musical  or 
theatrical  contests. 

Laodlce'an.  One  indifferent  to  religion,  like  the 
Christians  of  that  Church  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation. 

Lai^ta.  The  name  of  a  flying  island  described  by 
Swift  in  "Gulliver's  Travels."  It  is  said  to  be  "exactly 
circular.  iU  diameter  7,837  yards,  or  about  four  miles 
and  a  half,  and  consequently  contains  ten  thousand 
acres."  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  speculative  philoso- 
phers,  devoted  to  mathematics  and  music;  and  such  is 
their  habitual  absent-mindedness,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  employ  attendanU  —  called  "flappers"  —  to 
rouse  them  from  their  profound  meditations.  This  is 
done  by  striking  them  gently  on  the  mouth  and  ears  with 
a  peculiar  instrument  consisting  of  a  blown  bladder  with 
a  few  pebbles  in  it.  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  stick. 

Last  off  the  Mo'hieans.  The  Indian  chief,  Uncas, 
is  so  called  by  Cooper,  in  his  novel  of  that  title. 

Latltudlna'rians.  Persons  who  hold  very  loose 
views  of  Divine  inspiration  and  what  are  called  orthodox 
doctrines. 

Laughing  Philosopher,  The.  Democritus  of 
Abdera,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  antiquity,  contem- 
porary with  Socrates;  so  called  because  he  made  a  jest 
of  man's  follies,  sorrows,  and  struggles.  He  is  con- 
trasted with  Heraclitus,  "The  Weeping  Philosopher." 

Launffal,  Sir.  Steward  of  King  Arthur.  Detesting 
Queen  Guinevere,  he  retired  to  Carlyoun,  and  fell  in  love 
with  a  lady  named  Tryamour.  She  gave  him  an  unfailing 
purse,  and  told  him  if  he  wished  to  see  her,  he  was  to 
retire  into  a  private  room,  and  she  would  be  with  him. 
Sir  Launfal  now  returned  to  court,  and  excited  much 
attention  by  his  great  wealth.  Gwennere  made  ad- 
vances to  him,  but  he  would  not  turn  from  the  lady  to 
whom  he  was  devoted  and  lauded  her  praises.  At  this 
repulse,  the  angry  queen  complained  to  the  king,  and 
declared  to  him  that  she  had  been  insulted  by  his  steward. 
Arthur  bade  Sir  Launfal  produce  this  paragon  of  women. 
On  her  arrival.  Sir  Launfal  was  allowed  to  accompany 
her  to  the  isle  of  Ole'rqn;  and  no  one  ever  saw  him 
afterwards.  *«*  James  Rtissell  Lowell  has  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." 

Lau'reate*  Poet.  An  officer  appointed  by  the  crown 
to  compose  odes,  etc,  in  honor  of  grand  state  occasions. 
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The  (ippvllmtlon  M^trvs  to  1:iiivi*  orieinat^I  in  s  cue  torn  of 
thft  Ensliih  univerflitl^^ji  tJ  trtisieiiiinjg  a  likuret  i^rt-Ath  to 

Gt4iut«a;  th«  new  gruduate  beuijff  then  atyled  "  Poeta 
ureatuB/'  The  kitm'fi  iu^ureiit^  vaa  nmipJiy  a  ffra^lu- 
Atcd  rbetoncifrn  in  the  flervicc  of  tbe  kine-  K.  n  hit- 
tin^ton,  in  1512.  mwiiw  to  tmve  b««n  the  ljt#t  mAD  wbo 
received  a  rb^t^rical  ilrg;r««  at  Ovfc^rd.  The  earbcflt 
mention  of  a  pof t-laurtgit*  in  Eni^LnTj4  ocptjrfl  in  the 
Tfign  of  Eilwartl  I  V^,  when  Juhti  Key  ri<reived  the 
appointnient.  Jo  l(!t30^  the  tirwt  paterit  of  the  office  was 
grantftl.  Th«  saiUry  wai  bx^  at  £l(X>  nor  annum, 
with  a  tjprci?  of  carmry;  whic^k  litittet  e'riiDlijinerit  was 
in  Suuib^y'a  time,  eommut-^^  into  an  aimual  pa>'mi;iit  of 
£27.  It  UHcl  iu  he  th«  duty  nf  the  laureate  to  wnt« 
an  ode  on  the  birtbrifty  of  thp  soveTeigii,  and  on  the 
ofteoaion  of  a  national  victory  ;^  but  tbla  cue  torn  waa 
abolished  t'OwanJA  the  end  of  tbe  reien  of  Ceorpe  III. 
Tbp  poet  a  whij  have  lield  this  ofTire  ure  t^dinfind  S|M*Tmer, 

1610-1637,  Interreeimm.        WiUinm         Davcnuot, 

KniKbt,  l(MH)-IfitV»:  Juhn  Dryden.  167l>l«SO;  Tbornaa 
Shfttlwetl,  I&ft9-lfl92:  Sahnm  Tate.  1002-171 S;  Nkho- 
laft  It  owe,  I71f)-I718>  Lawrt^oce  Eumli^n,  I71ft-I730; 
Col  ley  Cihbrr,  1730-1757;  WLniam  Whitehead.  1757- 
I7ftii;  Thomaei  Wurton-  1785-1 71XJ:  Henry  Jamea  Pye, 
1700-1813;  Robert  Southey,  1R13-IS4^-  Wilbam 
W^mfs worth.  184,vm50;  Alfred  Tennyeon,  l§3{hl&92, 
Alffftl  AuBUii.  1S02. 

LauH  UfOt  A  poem  by  Whittier.  Called  forth  by 
the  imnijiR  of  the  crjtipititijitional  amendment  aboliAhmg 
sUvr-'^v  -■i"='<>*npd  Ut  the  poet  ju  he  tat  in  the  Friends, 
mt-'-  lii  Afneaburyn  and  listened   to   tbe  bells 

proclu.uui.11^  iiic  titttt. 

Laylnla  and  Pale'mon.  Lavinia  was  tbe  daughter 
of  Acasto,  Datron  of  Palemon.  Through  Acasto  rale- 
mon  gained  a  fortune  and  wandered  away  from  his 
friend.  Acasto  lost  his  p^ope^t3^  and  dying,  left  a 
widow  and  daughter  in  povertv.  Palemon  often  sought 
them,  but  could  never  find  them.  One  day.  a  lovely 
modest  maiden  came  to  glean  in  Palemon's  fields.  The 
young  squire  was  greatly  struck  with  her  exceeding 
beauty  and  modesty,  but  she  was  known  as  a  pauper 
and  hie  dared  not  give  her  more  than  passing  glance. 
Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  beautiful  gleaner  was 
the  daughter  of  Acasto;  he  proposed  marriage,  and 
Lavinia  was  restored  to  her  rightful  place.    . 

Lavalne.    Son  of  the  Lora  of  As'tolat.  who  accom< 

Sanied  Sir  Lancelot  when  he  went  to  tilt  for  tbe  ninth 
iamond.  I^vaine  is  described  as  young,  brave,  and  a 
true  knight.     He  was  brother  to  Elaina 

Lawyer's  Alcove*  Name  given  to  a  volume  of 
po4;ms  Bcle^ted  fmm  the  be^t  poems  by  lawyers,  for 
lawii'^rs.  and  iilxmt  lawyer^i.  Included  in  this  volume 
are  f^hakent^i^  n  "^inti<^t  CXXXIV";  Blaokstone's 
"A  LAwii'er'B  Farewell  to  his  Muse";  ** Justice,"  by 
John  t^uiiicy  A'iam«;  l-o^ndor't^  "At  the  Buckinghiun 
8«!»ionB";  "The  Judi£:'lal  Court  id  Venus."  bv  Jonathan 
Swift;  Saxea  "Brieflefta  Barrister"  and  his  ^'The  Law- 
yer's Valetitine " :  *' General  Average,"  by  William 
Allen  riutler;  **The  Festival  of  Injustice"  by  Oarlton, 
ami  Riley's  '"  lawyer  ajjd  ChibL" 

LAf  of  the  La«t  HI  Id  #t  re  I,  Ladye  Margaret  [Sootti 
of  Bimnksonie  HalL  the  "flower  ^^f  Teviot,"  was  beloved 
by  Baron  lienry  ot  Cnmaiic^wrt,  I  nit  a  deadly  feud  existed 
betw^^t^M  <}h'  ruo  famih«^.  A  tt^^Min  lured  Ladye  Marga- 
ret'■  brother  into  a  wood.  ihhiMre  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Southerners.  At  the  same  time  an  army  of  3,000 
English  marched  to  Branksome  Hall  to  take  it,  but 
hearing  that  Douglas,  was  on  the  march  against  them, 
the  two  chiefs  agreed  to  decide  the  contest  by  single 
combat.  Victory  fell  to  the  Scotch,  when  it  was  cus- 
covered  that  "Sir  William  Deloraine,"  the  Scotch 
champion,  was  in  reality  Lord  Cranstown,  who  then 
claimed  and  received  the  hand  of  Ladye  Margaret  as  his 
reward.     This  united  the  two  houses. 

Laiarre.  This  hero's  relation  to  history  is  so 
shadowy  as  to  be  no  burden,  and  yet  sufficiently  well- 
defined  to  serve  as  a  lure  to  the  imagination.  He  is  the 
supposed  Dauphin  of  France,  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette,  who,  according  to  the  full  chronicles 
of  his  time,  died  in  prison,  but  whose  removal  to  America 
is  hinted  in  certain  footnotes  to  history.  However  this 
may  have  been,  one  Eleazar  Williams,  the  reputed  son 
of  a  half-breed  Indian  who  lived  in  northern  New  York 
in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century,  was  not  without 
reason  for  believinfi;  himself  the  lost  Dauphin.  Mrs. 
Catherwood  has  written  a  romance  under  this  name 
taking  this  character  as  her  hero. 

Laiy  Lawrence.  One  of  the  dwellers  in  Lubberland 
in  the  »tory  of  which  he  is  pictured.  It  tells  of  bis  birth 
and  breeding,  how  be  serv^  the  school-master,  his  wife, 
the  squire's  cook,  and  the  farmer,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  Lubberland,  was  accounted  high  treason;  his  arraign- 


ment and  trial,  and  happy  deliverance  from  the  many 
treasons  laid  to  his  charge. 

Leander.  The  story  of  Hero  and  Leander  is  ao  oM 
and  so  well  known  as  to  nearly  bekmg  to  mirtbology. 
A  young  man  of  Abvdos,  who  swam  nightly  aotns  the 
Hellespont  to  visit  his  lady-love,  Hero^  a  prieeteas  of 
Seetos.  One  night  he  was  drowned  in  ma  attempt,  and 
Hero  leaped  into  the  Helleapcmt  also. 

Lear.  A  fabulous  or  legiendary  King  of  Britain,  and 
the  hero  of  Shakespere's  tragedy  oi  the  same  name.  He 
had  three  daiighters,  and  when  four  score  years  old, 
wishing  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  sovereignty, 
resolv^  to  divide  his  kingdom  between  tbem.  By 
elaborate  but  false  professions  of  love  and  duty  on  the 
part  of  two  daughters  (Goneril  and  Regan).  King  Lear 
was  persuaded  to  disinherit  the  third  (Cordelia),  who 
had  before  been  deservedly  more  dear  to  him,  and  to 
divide  his  kingdom  between  her  sisters.  The  tnoHiy 
is  TSToutht  out  in  the  ungrateful  {^ondylrt  of  the  older 
siflEe:r»  and  the  entTerini;  of  Lear,  llie  besut]r  of  tb* 
pluy  in  the  exquisite  character  Cordelia,  ftho  i9  la  t^twy 
rwpei't  a  *'f>erfect  woman.' ^ 

Lealher-i^torklng  Tales »  Five  etorin  or  totsjaaMa 
written  by  Jzunes  Fenimore  Cuuper.  The  eaine  h^^ 
Lojiiher-Stockin^,  or  Natty  Bumpj^  Gj:TirH  in  aJi  ia  bi* 
life  among  the  IndiAtui^  Natty  had  Seamed  wopd-kir* 
as  the  yours;  Ir^dii^n  learned  it.  lie  knew  tbe  calls  of  tht 
wild  anUni^ls  fur  atrosa  the  wiidem«fla.  He  entdd  follow 
the  deer  and  bear  to  their  hauntti^  He  could  txvr^  th* 
puth  of  the  wolf  by  the  broken  cobwebn  gliatming  ia 
the  Kunligbt:  and  the  cry  of  the  panther,  wa*  a  9pe«ca  ■* 
familiar  an  hi^  own  torijpLie.  \^  hen  he  waa  thiivty  be 
made  a.  cut*  of  le»v«**,  and  dnmk  in  the  Indiazk  fMin»Bi. 
He  lay  drrwn  to  mt  with  that  »ennf  of  Mvuiity  that 
coiner  only  to  tlie  forester.  These  tale?  take  lAjfaeir^ 
Stocking  from  young  rrmnhood  to  old  age  folioiiiiip  |J» 
fortutif'!^  of  the  American  Indian  tribes  The  ou'det  vb. 
whir- 1 1  hi*i  story  ia  told  in  tb(we  valumea  it  tbe  ^*T^ 
Drnr^ljiyer,"  "The  I^st  of  the  Mohicanft,"  "Tbe  Patll" 
fiii'Jt^r,  "  'The  Pioneers"  and  *'The  Prairie,"  He  i#  aka 
kiiMwit  by  the  name  of  How^keye  Ln  one  part  of  bli  atory. 
ThK'    he^it    writers    On    tbe    American    Intiiazi    are    thw 


qui^1<'4  in  our  littTfiture?":  James  F".  C*."i[jer,  tbe  i 
cer  i)i  the  Indian;  liirnry  W.  Lon^ft^ltow,  the  poet  "H 
the  Indian:  Francis  Parkman.  tLe  iiutw^ijui.  of  tLc 
Indian;   Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  the  novelist  of  the  Indian. 

Legend.  Anciently,  a  kind  of  rubric  oontaininc 
the  prayers  appointed  to  be  read  in  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  In  later  times,  the  word  was  emfdosred  to 
denote  a  chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of  sainta,  beeaise 
they  were  to  be  read  on  the  festivals  of  the  saints^  Tbe 
way  in  which  a  credulous  love  of  tbe  wonderful,  exag- 
geration of  fancy,  and  ecclesiastical  enthusiasm,  at  times 
even  pious  fraud,  mixed  themselves  up  in  these  narratives 
with  true  history,  caused  stories  of  a  religious  or  eccle- 
siastical nature  generally  to  be  designated  as  "legends." 
to  distinguish  them  from  real  history.  Tbe  word  has 
been  much  used  in  connection  with  the  wild  tales  of 
ancient  times,  especially  those  known  amons  the  peas- 
antry of  Europe.  Among  the  medieval  coUections  oi 
legends,  that  drawn  up  by  the  Genoese  archbishop. 
Jacobus  de  Voragine,  in  the  second  half  of  the  Thirteenui 
Century,  under  the  title  of  "Legenda  Aurea"  (the 
Golden  Legends),  or  ".Historia  Lombardica,*'  ia  tbe 
most  celebrated. 

Legion  of  Hon'ort  The.  An  order  conferred  in 
recognition  of  military  and  civil  merit,  instituted  by 
Napoleon  L,  while  First  Consul,  May  19,  1802.  It  con- 
sists of  different  grades,  as  grand-crosses  (of  whom  there 
are  eighty),  grand-officers  (500).  officers  (4.000),  and 
legionaries  (whose  number  is  not  limited).  The  hiidiest 
functionary  is  the  "chancellor."  The  splendid,  edifice 
erected  in  Paris  during  the  first  empire,  and  known  as 
the  "Palace  of  the  L^on  of  Honor,  after  having  bea 
partially  destroyed  during  the  Communist  outbreak  has 
been  rebuilt. 

Le'onlne  Verses.  These  fancies  were  common  in 
the  Twelfth  Century,  and  were  so  called  from  Leoninus, 
a  canon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Victor,  in  Paris,  the 
inventor.  In  English  verse,  any  meter  which  rynmes 
middle  and  end  is  called  a  Leonine  verse. 

Le'the.  A  personification  of  oblivion  often  refeiied  to 
in  literature.  The  tradition  is  that  the  soul,  at  the 
death  of  the  body,  drank  of  the  River  L6th6  that  it 
might  carry  into  the  world  of  shadows  no  remembrance 
of  earth  and  its  concerns. 

Letterpress.  Printed  matter.  The  word  is  often 
used  to  distinguish  printed  words  from  engraving. 

Lexicon.  A  vocabulary,  or  book  containing  an 
alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  words  of  a  lanjguage, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  or  sense  ot  ea<^ 
The  term  is  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  dictkmaiies 
or  word-books  of  the  Greek  and  Hdarew  languagea. 
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Libatkmi.  With  the  prayera  among  all  ancient 
peoples  were  usually  joined  the  libations,  or  drink 
oflferincs.  These  eonaisted  generally  of  wine,  part  of 
iriiich  was  poured  out  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  part  of 
it  drunk  by  the  worshiper.  The  wine  must  be  pure, 
sad  off«ed  in  a  full  cup.  Sometimes  there  were  liba- 
tioos  of  water,  of  honey,  of  milk,  and  of  oil. 

Light  of  the  Harem.  Name  given  to  the  bride  of 
Selbn  in  the  poem  lAlla  Rookh.  She  was  the  Sultana 
Noor'mahal',  afterwards  called  Nourjeham  ("light  of  the 
worid"). 

linlA.  Written  by  Poe.  Suggested  by  a  dream 
in  wmch  the  eyc»  of  the  heroine  produced  the  wonderful 
effect  described  in  the  story.  Its  theme  is  the  conquest 
of  death  through  the  power  of  wilL 

Ligno'rlaBs.  A  congregation  of  missionary  priests, 
called  also  Redemptorists,  founded  in  1732,  by  St. 
Alpbonsus. 

LUll-Biirie'ro.  A  song  with  the  refrain  of  "Lilli- 
horlero,  bullen-a-lal "  was  written  by  Lord  Wharton, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  great  revolution  of  1688. 
The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and 
country,  sang  it  perpetually.  The  words  are  also  said 
to  have  been  used  as  a  sort  of  war-cry  during  the  oerse- 
cution  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Irish  Papists  in  1641. 


LIUlpuJU     An     imaginary     country     described     in 
Ivers  Travels,"  where  an  ordinary  man  becomes 


"GuUiv 


a  great  giant  beside  the  small  people  of  the  land.  LiUi' 
putian  used  to  designate  small  ways  of  expressing  maUce 
or  ieakmsy.  Among  amusing  characters  in  Jilliput 
land  were  the  LitUe-Endians  and  Big-Endians  who 
made  up  two  religious  factions,  which  waged  inoessant 
war  on  the  subject  of  the  risht  interpretation  of  the 
fift^-fourth  chapter  of  the  "Blun'decral":  "All  true 
bdievers  break  their  eggs  at  the  convenient  end."  The 
godfather  of  Calin,  the  reigning  Emperor  of  Lilliput, 
oKppoktd  to  cut  his  finger  while  orealung  his  egg  at  the 
big  end,  and  therefore  commanded  all  faithful  Lilli- 
putians to  break  their  eggs  in  future  at  the  small  end. 
Ihs  Blefuscudians  calledthis  decree  rank  heresy,  and 
detennined  to  exterminate  the  believers  of  such  an 
abominable  practice  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Hun- 
dreds of  treatises  were  published  on  both  sides,  but  each 
empire  put  all  those  books  opposed  to  its  own  views  into 
the  "Index  Expurgatorius,''^  and  not  a  few  of  the  more 
Jealous  sort  died  as  martyrs  for  daring  to  follow  their 
private  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Limbo.  A  place  where  the  souls  of  good  men  not 
admitted  into  heaven  wait  the  general  resurrection.  A 
similar  place  exists  for  the  souls  of  unbaptised  children. 
Still  another  Lambo  is  a  Fool's  Paradise,  a  place  for  all 
nonsense.  This  old  superstitious  belief  has  been  used 
by  Dante  and  Milton  in  their  poems. 

Lltermd.     Men  of  letters,  scholars  of  note. 

LittaffOfr*8  Boffrer.  A  favorite  residence  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  Scotland,  especially  of  Mary  of  Guise; 
and  here  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  bom 
in  1542. 

Little  Brother.  An  appellation  made  popular 
through  the  tale  bearing  the  name.  Joeiah  Flynt  ran 
away  from  home  when  he  was  three  years  old  and  had 
been  doing  it  frequently  ever  after.  His  first  piece  of 
fiction  was  naturafly  based  on  trampdom.  His  hero  is  a 
boy-tramp,  a  little  fellow  whose  irresistible  impulse  to 
view  the  great  world  around  him  causes  him  to  become 
a  "Prushun"  to  an  old  inhabitant  of  Hoboland.  He 
wished  people  to  see  where  a  number  of  stray  boys  land, 
for  be  luMi  found  out  that  a  i^reat  many  of  the  so-called 
"kidnapped  "  youngsters  are  in  reality  simple  runaways 
with  romantic  temperaments. 

Little  Cltlxens.  Characters  in  a  New  York  school 
teacher's  stories  of  her  £4^ t  Side  Jewish  charges.  Human 
nature  and  American  Yiddish  dialect  are  alike  faithfully 
rendered. 

Little  Dorrlt.  The  heroine  and  title  of  a  novel  by 
Dickens.  Little  Dorrit  was  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
Maishalsea  prison,  where  her  father  was  confined  for 
debt. 

Little  John.  A  big,  stalwart  fellow,  named  John 
Little,  who  encountered  Robin  Hood,  and  gave  him  a 
sound  thrashing,  after  which  he  was  rechristened,  and 
Robin  stood  godfather.  Little  John  is  introduced  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  ".The  Talisman." 

Little  Masters.  A  name  applied  to  certain  designers 
belonnng  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
Called  little  because  their  designs  were  on  a  small  scale, 
fit  for  copper  or  wood.  The  most  famous  are  Jost 
Amman,  for  the  minuteness  of  his  work ;  Hans  Burpnair, 
who  made  drawings  in  wood  illustrative  of  the  triumph 
of  Uie  Emperor  Maximilian;  Hans  Sebald  Beham; 
^Ubert  Altaorfer,  and  Henrich  Aldegraver.  Albert 
DOrer  and  Lucas  van  Leyden  brought  the  art  into  notice 
and  it  became  popular. 


Little  NeU.    Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Dickens.    The 

prominent  character  of  the  story,  pure  and  true,  though 
living  in  the  midst  of  selfishness  and  crime.  She  was, 
brought  up  b^  her  i^ndfather,  who  was  in  his  dota^,' 


and  who  tried  to  eke  out  a  narrow  living  by  sdUins 
curiosities.  At  length,  through  terror  of  Quilp,  the  old 
man  and  his  grandchild  stole  away,  and  led  a  vagrant 


life. 

Llewel'lyn.  A  legendary  Welsh  prince  who,  on  return- 
ing from  hunting,  found  his  baby  boy  missing  and  his 
favorite  greyhound.  Gelert,  covered  with  blood.  Think- 
ing that  the  hound  had  eaten  him,  he  killed  it.  But, 
on  searching  more  carefully,  the  child  was  found  alive 
under  the  cradle  clothes,  and  near  him  the  body  of  a 
huge  wolf  which  had  been  killed  by  the  faithftil  hound. 

Lochlel.    Is  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  clan  Cameron. 

Loclilnvar'.  A  3roung  Highlander,  in  the  poem  of 
Marmlon,  was  much  in  love  with  a  lady  whose  fate  was 
decreed,  that  she  should  marry  a  "laggard."  Young 
Lochinvar  persuaded  the  too-willing  lassie  to  be  his 
partner  in  a  dance;  and  while  the  guests  were  intent 
on  their  amusements,  swung  her  into  his  saddle  and 
made  off  with  her  before  the  bridegroom  could  recover 
from  his  amasement. 

Loeksley.  80  Robin  Hood  is  sometimes  called, 
from  the  village  in  which  he  was  bom. 

Locksley  Hall.  A  poem  by  Tennyson,  in  which 
the  hero,  the  lord  of  Locksley  Hall,  having  been  jilted 
by  his  cousin  Amy  for  a  rich  boor,  pours  forth  his  feelings 
in  a  flood  of  scorn  and  indignation.  The  poem  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  similar  incident  in 
the  poet's  own  life,  but  this  has  been  questioned. 

Loerin*  or  Loerine.  Father  of  Sabri'na,  and  eldest 
son  of  the  mythical  Brutus.  King  of  ancient  Britain.  On 
the  death  of  his  father  he  became  King  of  Loe'gria. 

Loe^ria  or  Lo'gres.  England  is  so  called  by  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  from  Logrine,  eldest  son  of  the  mythicu 
King  Brute. 

Logo^rlpta.  .\niitr\fi  ihe  French,  a  kind  of  riddld 
which  ooHHiiir^  in  ^-prr^i^  vh.T»]nn  or  mutilatLon  of  words; 
it  may  be  definetl  a:^  ht-'nin,  lit.'lw<»^n  jin  enij^niA  und  a  r?bu-*^. 

LtOgos.  TbiB  wi>ril,  ut^  un^urriru;  at  thf;  bej^inbing:  of 
the  goftpcl  of  St^  Jutm,  vii^Hin  early  taktti  to  refer  tu  the 
"second  tjemon  of  tbe  TrifiJty,  i.  *,+  Cbriat^*'  Yet  the 
precise  meaciin^  of  the  Apo»tle,  who  alone  Tnakea  u«e  of 
the  terra  in  thia  munm'r,  And  only  in  the  iDtroductory 
jiart  of  his  H;e>9pi;l;  whi''th?r  h*?  aiioptect  the  fiymbolicmg 
usac^e  in  vlurh  n  whs  empJoyeti  by  the  vnhotjjt  KcbDola 
of  his  <iay;  whkh  of  their  din^iiriK  »igTil6rati4iiB  he*  bod 
in  view,  or  whether  he  inteDdtd  to  convey  a  mefloing 
quite  rwcuhar  to  hlm^plf; — thede  are  ftcime  o(  the  innu- 
merably qucfltioiii^  tu  i^'hifh  the  wnrti  hufl  jjEiven  hi€.,  and 
which,  though  nnjst  ht-rcely  diai'ii«tnj  ever  since  the  first 
days  of  Chiisli£Lnity4  ate  fur  from  having  found  a  jmti^ 
factory  solution. 

Lo'hen-srin.  The  Knight  of  the  Swan:  the  hero 
of  a  romance  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  a  German 
minnesinger  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  also  of  a 
modem  music  drama  by  Richard  Wagner.  He  was  the 
son  of  Parsival,  and  came  to  Brabant  in  a  ship  drawn 
by  a  white  swan,  which  took  him  away  a^BSun  when  his 
bride,  disobeying  his  injunction,  pressed  him  to  discover 
his  name  and  parentage. 

Lord  Linlithgow.  A  character  growing  into  favor 
and  while  it  does  not  prove  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  certainly  suggests  that  the  "means"  may  be 
excused  if  sufficiently  prominent  men  sanction  them. 
In  his  desire  to  serve  nis  party,  and  incidentally  himself, 
this  Lord  blackmails  a  man,  but,  when  the  party  chief 
rewards  the  blackmailer  by  a  seat  in  parliament,  it 
seemed  reasonable,  that  the  I/ord  should  once  more 
hold  up  his  head  in  society  as  one  who  had  quite  regained 
a  possibly  lost  self-esteem.  To  the  perplexed  lady-love 
such  a  hope  as  this  is  offered:  "If  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
quite  good,  it  is  impossible  to  be  wholly  bad."  "Lord 
Linlithgow"  has  value  in  giving  an  up-to-date  glimpse 
of  political  life  in  England.  When  an  indignant  moralist 
recently  ventured  to  point  out  Mr.  Cecil  Knodes's  defici- 
encies, Mr.  Kipling  rejoined:  "Why,  man,  but  he  is 
building  an  empire!"     (Morley  Roberts.) 

Lotos-Eaters.  Tennyson  has  a  poem  called  "The 
Lotos-Eaters,"  a  set  of  islanders  who  Uve  in  a  dreamy 
idleness,  weary  of  life,  and  regardless  of  all  its  stirring 
events. 

Love  Doctort  The.  L* Amour  Medecin.  A  com- 
edy by  Moli^re  written  about  the  year  1065.  Lucinde, 
the  daughter  of  Sganarelle,  is  in  love,  and  the  father  calls 
in  four  doctors  to  consult  upon  the  nature  of  her  malady. 
They  see  the  patient,  and  retire  to  consult  together,  but 
talk  about  Paris,  about  their  visits,  about  the  topics  of 
the  day;  and  when  the  father  enters  to  know  what 
opinion  they  have  formed,  they  all  prescribe  different 
remedies,    and    pronounce   different   opinions.     Lisette 
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then  calls  in  a  "quack"  doctor  (Clitandre,  the  lover), 
who  says  that  he  must  act  on  the  imacination,  and  pro- 
poses a  seeming  marriage,  to  which  Sganarelle  assents. 
The  assistant  beins  a  notary,  CUtandre  and  Ludnde  are 
married. 

Love's  Labor's  Lost.  Ferdinand,  King  of  Navarre, 
with  three  lords  named  Biron,  Dumain,  and  Lonnville, 
agree  to  spend  three  years  in  study,  during  whicn  time 
no  woman  was  to  approach  the  court.  The  compact 
signed  all  went  well  until  the  princess  of  France,  attended 
by  Rosaline.  Maria,  and  Katharine,  besought  an  inters 
view  respecting  certain  debts  said  to  be  due  from  the 
King  of  France  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  The  four 
gentlemen  fell  in  love  with  the  four  ladies.  The  love 
of  the  king  sought  the  princess,  by  right,  Biron  loved 
Rosaline,  Longaville  admired  Maria,  ana  Dumain  adored 
Katharine.  In  order  to  carry  their  suits,  the  four  gen- 
tlemen, disguised  as  Muscovites,  presented  themselves 
before  the  ladieB;  but  the  ladies  oeing  warned  of  the 
masquerade,  disguised  themselves  also,  so  that  the 
gentlemen  in  every  case  addressed  the  wrong  lady.  A 
mutual  arrangement  was  made  that  the  suits  should  be 
deferred  for  twelve  months  and  a  day:  and  if.  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  they  remained  of  the  same  mind, 
the  matter  should  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
(Shakespere.) 

Loves  off  the  AngeU.  A  riiymed  story  told  by  Sir 
Thomas  More.  It  may  be  called  the  stories  of  three 
angels,  and  was  founded  on  the  Eastern  tale  of  "  Hariit 
and  Marftt,  and  the  rabbinical  fictions  of  the  loves  of" 
"Ussiel  and  Shamchasai."  (1)  The  first  angel  fell  in 
love  with  Lea,  whom  he  saw  bathing.  She  returned 
love  for  love,  but  his-  love  was  cams!,  hers  heavenly. 
He  loved  the  woman  she  loved  the  angel.  At  last  the 
angel  gave  to  her  the  pass-word  which  should  open  the 

Stes  of  heaven.  She  pronounced  it,  and  rose  through 
B  air  into  paradise.  The  angel  degenerated  and 
became  no  lonicer  an  angel  of  light,  but  "of  the  earth, 
earthy."  (2)  The  second  angel  was  Rubi,  one  of  the 
seraphs.  He  loved  I.iris.  who  asked  him  to  come  in  all 
his  celestial  glory.     He  aid  so;  and  she,  rushing  into  his 


arms,  was  burnt  to  death. 

became  a  brand  on  his  Iface  forever.  (3)  Tne  third 
ani^  was  Zaraph.  who  loved  Nama.  It  was  Nama's 
dfflire  to  love  without  control,  and  to  love  holilv;  but 
as  she  fixed  her  love  on  a  creature,  and  not  on  the  Creator, 
both  she  and  Zaraph  were  doomed  to  live  among  the 
things  that  perish.  When  the  end  of  all  shall  come. 
Nama  and  Zaraph  will  be  admitted  into  the  realms  ot 
everlasting  love. 

Lover's  Vows.  Altered  from  Kotsebne's.  Baron 
Wildenhaim,  in  his  youth,  seduced  A^tha  Friburg. 
and  then  forsook  her.  She  had  a  son  Frederick,  who 
became  a  soldier.  While  on  furlough,  he  came  to  spend 
his  time  with  his  ooother,  and  found  her  in  abject  poverty 
and  almost  starved.  A  poor  cottager  took  her  in.  while 
Frederick,  who  had  no  money,  went  to  beg^onarity. 
Count  Wildenhaim  was  out  with  his  gun.  and  Frederick 
asked  alms  of  him.  The  count  gave  nim  a  shilling: 
Frederick  demanded  more^and.  being  refused,  seised 
the  baron  by  the  throat.  The  keepers  arrived  and  put 
him  in  the  castle  dungeon.  Here  he  was  visited  by  the 
chaplain,  and  it  came  out  that  the  count  was  his  father. 
The  chaplain  being  appealed  to.  told  the  count  the  only 
reparation  he  could  make  would  be  to  marry  Agatha 
and  acknowledge  the  young  soldier  to  be  his  son.  This 
advice  he  followed,  and  Agatha  Friburg.  the  beggar, 
became  the  baroness  Wildenhaim  of  Wildenhaim  Castle. 

Loving  Cup.  A  large  cup  passed  round  from  guest 
to  guest  at  state  banquets  and  city  feasts.  On  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  custom  of  wassailing 
was  not  abolished,  but  it  assumed  a  reli^ous  aspect. 
The  monks  called  the  wassail  bowl  the  loving  cup.  In 
the  universities  the  term  "Grace  Cup"  is  more  seneral. 
Immediately  after  grace  the  silver  cup,  filled  with  wine, 
is  passed  round.  The  master  and  wardens  drink  wel- 
come to  their  /piests;  the  cup  is  then  passed  to  all  the 
guests.  A  loving  or  grace  cup  should  have  two  handles, 
and  some  have  four.  This  ceremony,  of  drinking  from 
one  cup  and  passing  it  round,  was  observed  in  the  Jewish 
paschsJ  supper^  and  our  Lord  refers  to  the  custom  in 
the  words.     Drink  ye  all  of  it." 

Lubberland.  An  imaginary  country  of  idleness 
and  luxury.  The  name  has  been  apphed  to  certain 
cities  in  burlesque. 

Lags-nan.  An  imaginary  island  whose  inhabitants 
have  the  gift  of  eternal  life  lacking  with  it  the  gift  of 
immortal  health  and  strength. 

Lumbercourtf  Lord.  A  voluptuary,  greatly  in 
debt,  who  consented,  for  a  good  money  consideration, 
to  sive  his  daughter  to  Egerton  McSycophant.  Egerton, 
however,  had  no  fancy  for  the  lady,  but  married  Con- 
stantia,  the  girl  of  his  choice.    His  lordship  was  in  alarm 


lest  this  should  be  his  ruin;  but  Sir  Pertinax  tokl  him^ 
the  bargain  should  still  remain  good  if  Ekerton*s  ^rounger 
brother,  Sandy,  were  accepted  bv  his  lordship  ustead. 
To  this  his  lordship  readily  aneed. 

Lumbercourt,  Lady  Rudolpha,  daughter  of 
Lord  Lumbercourt,  who,  for  a  consideratioa,  consented 
to  marry  Egerton  McSycophant;  but  as  Egerton  hsd 
no  fancy  for  the  lady,  she  agreed  to  marry  Egerton  s 
brother  Sandy  on  the  same  terms.  .     ^ 

Lure  off  the  Labrador  Wild,  The.  A  redtal  of 
the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Labrador  undertaken  by 
Leonidas  Hubbard.  Jr..  during  the  summer  of  1903. 
The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Wallace,  and 
a  hsJf-breed  Cree  Indian  named  Elson,  who  proved 
himself  a  veritable  hero.  As  is  generally  known,  the 
object  of  the  partv  was  to  reach  the  interior  of  Labndor 
over  a  portion  of  that  country  unexplored,  or  at  least 
unmapped  by  white  men.  This  purpose  waa  only  par* 
tially  carried  out.  The  winter  came  on  long  before 
Hubbard  was  ready  to  turn  back,  the  provisions  were 
exhausted,  game  was  scarce,  and  the  fish  failed  to  rise 
to  the  fly.  On  the  retiun  journey  toward  the  coast 
Hubbard  gave  out  and  had  to  be  left  behind  until  aid 
could  be  brought.  Wallace  succeeded  in  finding  some 
provisions  which  had  been  thrown  aside  on  the  mlaxra 
trip  and  had  returned  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
Hubbard's  tent,  but  without  finding  it.  Elscm.  the 
half-breed,  managed  to  reach  a  trapper's  camp  and  sent 
back  a  relief  expedition,  which  picked  up  Wallace,  and 
later  found  the  body  of  Hubbard,  who  had  died  of 
starvation. 

Luslad*  The.  The  only  Portuguese  poem  that  ha» 
gained  a  worid-wide  celebnty.  It  was  wriuen  by  Lma 
de  Camo€ns.  appeared  in  1572,  and  was  entitled  "Oa 
Lusiadas,"  the '  Lusitanians,"  i.  e.,  the  Portuguese, —  the 
subject  being  the  conquests  of  that  nation  in  India.  It 
is  divided  into  ten  cantos,  containing  1,102  stansas.  It 
has  been  translated  into  EngUsh.  but  it  has  never  been 
popular  out  of  PortugaL  The  Lusiad  celebrates  w 
chief  events  in  the  history  of  Portugal,  and  is  remarkable 
as  the  only  modem  epic  poem  which  is  pervaded  b^  any- 
thing approaching  the  national  and  popular  spirit  m 
ancient  epic  poems.  Bacchus  was  the  guardian  power  of 
the  Mohammedans,  and  Venus  or  Divine  Love  of  the  Lusi- 
ans.  The  fleet  first  sailed  to  Mozambique,  then  to  Melinda 
(in  Africa),  where  the  adventurers  were  hospitably 
received  and  provided  with  a  pilot  to  conduct  then 
to  India.  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  Bacchus  tried  to  de- 
stroy the  fleet;  Venus,  however,  calmed  the  sea,  and 
Gama  arrived  at  India  in  safety.  Having  aocompliabed  his 
object,  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  Among  the  moet  famooa 
passages  are  the  tra^cal  story  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  the 
apparition  of  the  giant  Adamastor,  who  appears  as  the 
S|>irit  of  the  Storm  to  Vasco  de  Gama,  when  crossing  the 
Cape.  The  versification  of  "The  Lusiad"  is  extremely 
charming.  The  best  edition  of  "The  Lusiad "  vas  pub- 
lished in  Paris  (1817),  reprinted  in  1819,  and  again,  ia 
1823.  "The  Lusiad"  has  been  translated  into  Spanish, 
French.  Italian,  English^  Polish,  and  German. 

Lusltanla.  The  ancient  name  of  Portugal;  so  called 
from  Lusus,  the  companion  of  Bacchus  in  his  travels. 
He  colonised  the  country,  and  called  it  "Lusitania,"  and 
the  colonists  "  Lusians." 

Lustrum.  The  solemn  offering  made  for  expiatkm 
and  purification  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  people  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Census.  The 
^tiimula  offered  in  sacrifice  were  a  boar,  sheep,  mad  bull. 
They  were  led  round  the  assembled  people  on  the  Oampua 
Martins  before  being  sacrificed.  As  the  oeasua  waa 
quinquennial,  the  word  "lustrum"  came  to  signify  a 
period  of  five  shears. 

Luther's  Postll  Gospels.  Advent,  Chnstmaa,  and 
Epiphany  sermons,  first  published  in  Latin  in  1521,  and 
dedicated  to  his  protector,  the  Elector  Fredrick.  Trans- 
lated immediately  into  German.  Luther's  postals,  L  e., 
homilies,  on  the  Gospels  are  esteemed  the  best  of  hia 
sermons. 

LybluSff  Sir.  A  very  young  knight  who  undertcx>k 
to  rescue  the  lady  of  Sixiaaone.  After  many  adventores 
with  knif^ts,  giants,  and  enchanters,  he  entered  the 
palace.  Presently  the  whole  edifice  fell  to  pieces  and  a 
horrible  serpent  coiled  round  his  neck.  The  spell  betnc 
broken,  the  serpent  turned  into  the  lady  of  Sinadooe 
herself,  rejoicing  in  her  rescue  she  wed  the  young  knight. 
(Liblaux,  a  romance.) 

Lycidas.  The  name  under  which  Milton  eelebratea 
the  untimely  death  of  Edward  King,  who  was  drowned 
in  the  passage  from  Chester  to  Ireland,  August  10,  1637. 
He  waa  the  son  of  Sir  John  King,  secretary  for  frdand. 

Lydia.  Daughter  of  the  King  of  Lydia,  was  sought 
in  marriage  bv  Alcestes,  a  Tradan  knight;  his  suit  was 
refused,  and  be  repaired  to  the  King  of  Armenia,  who 
gave  him  an  army,  with  which  he  laid  siege  to  Ljrdia. 
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lit  wms jperBuaded  by  tbe  king  ■  daughter  to  raise  tne 
megt.  The  King  of  Armenia  would  not  give  up  the 
project,  aad  Alcestes  slew  him.  Lvdia  now  sets  him  all 
sorts oi  dangerous  tasks  to  "prove  his  love,"  all  of  which 
he  surmounted.  Lastly,  she  induced  him  to  kill  all  his 
lilies,  and  when  this  was  done  she  mocked  him.  Alcestes 
pined  and  died,  and  Lydia  was  doomed  to  endless  tor- 
ment in  hell,  where  Astolpho  saw  her,  to  whom  she  told 
her  story.     (Orlando  Funoso,  bk.  XVII.) 

Lyd'l*a  Lan'^ulsh.  The  heroine  of  Sheridan's  oom- 
edv  of  "The  Rivals."  distinguished  for  the  extravagance 
of  her  romantic  notions. 

Lyre.  The  name  of  the  <  nrtteet  known  of  all  it  ringed 
initraments  of  music,  invent ^J,  accord iim  to  E^ptian 
tradition,  by  the  god  Mercurx^  and  n-^anletl  anions  ptiets, 
painters,  and  statuaries  as  an  ertibk'tii  of  Ai>.»llo  ar^J  the 
Muses.  It  is  supposed  to  have  \md.  orieiiiulJ^^  only 
three  strings;  afterwards  it  had  eleven.  The  lyrt?  of 
Terpander  and  Olympus  Ikk^d  only  thr&«  9iririj£9;  the 
Seythian  Ivre  had  five;  that  ni  S tin un idea  tmd  eJglit.  It 
was  played  with  a  plectrum,  or  piick  of  ivory  or  poh^kied 
wood,  and  sometimes  with  tJje  finKvni.  1%  is  said  to  huve 
been  Diimarily  constructed  nf  tortoia^rfhcU.  Amphion 
built  Thebes  with  the  music  u£  hxa  lyre.  The  very  siuaes 
moved  of  their  own  accord  into  walls  and  houses. 
Ari'on  charmed  the  dolphins  by  the  music  of  his  lyre,  and 
irhen  the  bard  was  thrown  overboard  one  of  them  carried 
him  safely  to  Tse'narus.  Hercules  was  taught  music  by 
Linos.  One  day,  being  reproved^  the  strong  man  broke 
the  head  of  his  master  with  his  own  lyre.  Orpheus 
charmed  savai^e  beasts,  and  even  the  infernal  gods,  with 
the  music  of  his  lyre. 

Lyric.  Literally,  pertaining  to  the  lyre.  In  poetry 
a  name  originally  applied  to  what  was  stmg  or  recited 
with  an  accompaniment  to  the  lyre,  but  it  is  now  applied 
to  odes,  ballads,  and  other  verses,  such  as  may  be  set  to 
music.  Lyrics  were  originally  emi>loyed  in  oelebrating 
the  praises  of  gods  and  heroee,  and  its  characteristic  was 
melodiousness.  The  Greeks  cultivated  it  with  eflfect. 
particularly  Anacreon  and  Sappho,  but  among  the 
Romans,  Horace  was  the  first  and  principal  lyric  poet. 
It  has  been  said  that  all  poets  are  singers  and  these  singers 
are  divided  into  three  classes.  First,  the  lyric  poet,  who 
can  nng  but  one  tune  with  his  one  voice.  Second,  the 
epic  poet,  who  with  his  one  voice  can  sing  several  tunes. 
Third,  the  true  dramatist,  who  has  many  tongues  and 
can  sing  all  tunes. 

Mab,  Queen.  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Shakespere. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  By  some  it  is  derived 
from  the  Midgard  of  the  Eddas.  The  name  is  given  by 
the  English  pjoets  of  the  Fifteenth  and  succeeding  cen< 
tunes  to  the  imaginary  queen  of  the  fairies. 

Mablnoclaii.  A  series  of  Welsh  tales,  chiefly  relating 
to  Arthur  and  the  Round  Table.  A  BiS.  volume  of  some 
700  paces  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  Jesus  College, 

Macbeth.  The  tale  of  Macbeth  and  Banquo  was 
borrowed  from  the  legendary  history  of  Scotland,  but 
the  interest  of  the  pla^  is  not  historiod.  It  is  a  tragedy 
of  human  life,  intensdy  real,  the  soul,  with  all  its  powers 
for  Bood  or  evil,  deliberately  choosing  evil.  The  three 
witches  in  the  desert  place,  in  thunder,  lightning,  storm, 
strike  the  keynote  of  evil  suggestion.  The  awfiuness  of 
soul  destruction  is  felt  in  Bfacbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth 
as  in  no  other  of  Shakespere's  dramas. 

Mac-heath'i  Captain.  A  highwayman  who  is  the 
hero  of  Gay's     Beggar's  Opera." 

Machla^erisni.  The  name  came  from  a  writing  by 
Machiavelli,  under  the  title  "De  Principatibus "  (the 
Prince),  a  famous  treatise,  written  probably  to  gratify 
the  Medici,  and  in  which  are  expounded  those  principles 
<tf  political  ctxnning  and  arUfice,  intended  to  promote 
arbitrary  power,  ever  since  designated  "machiavelism." 

Mac-I'Tor.  Waverley,  Scott.  Fergas  Mac-Ivor 
is  a  prominent  character  in  the  novel,  and  his  sister. 
Flora  Mac-Ivor,  the  heroine.  They  are  of  the  family  of 
a  Scottish  chieftain. 

Mac'reons«  The  Island  off.  Pantag'rael,  Rabe- 
lais. The  title  is  given  to  Great  Britain,  derived  from 
a  Greek  word,  meaning  lon^-lived,  "because  no  one 
is  put  to  death  there  for  nis  rehgious  opinions."  R<jt>elais 
says  the  island  "is  full  of  antique  ruins  and  relics  of 
popery  and  ancient  supentitions. 

McFln'S*!*  The  hero  of  Trumbull's  political  poem 
of  the  same  name;  represented  as  a  buriy  New  England 
squire,  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Tory  party  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
tro\'ersy  with  Honorius,  the  champion  of  the  Whigs. 

Madasi'ma*  Queen.  An  important  character  in 
tbe  old  roaiance  called  "Am'adis  de  Gaul";  her  con- 
sUnt  attendant  was  Elis'abat,  a  famous  surgeon,  with 
whom  she  roanaed  in  solitary  retreats. 


Madse  Wildfire.  The  insane  daughter  of  old  Meg 
Murdocnson,  the  gipsy  thief.  Madge  was  a  beautiful  but 
giddy  girl,  whose  Drain  was  craaea  by  her  own  downfall 
and  the  murder  of  her  infant. 

Madoc.  A  poem  by  Southey;  is  founded  on  one  of 
the  legends  connected  with  the  earlv  history  of  America. 
Madoc,  a  Welsh  prince  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  is  repre- 
sented as  making  the  discovery  of  the  Western  world. 
HI4  LxjEkt4:-ft<td  wlUi  (mi:^  TJrx'tcii  ri4  U^tm  the  subject. 

MudrlicaJ.  Is  a  vbort  Jyric  poem,  generally  on  the 
sul»jert  of  h>ve,  and  charaotetiicNj  by  »ome  epigrammatic 
ttmetit^n^t  or  quMinlncsa,  and  conipoMd  of  a  number  of 
fr*>f  and  uncH^iual  veno,  ooQfine>iJ  d either  to  Uie  regularity 
of  rhe  4on[jet^  nor  t^j  the  Bu]l>tlety  uf  the  epigram.  The 
ma<lrii;iLl9  of  To&io  arc  noted  lu  ttAlm»  poetry. 

Matrl,  The  three  "  Wltt^  Men  "  who  followed  the  star 
tci  Betldehf^tn-  Th«  trodditiDnaJ  noxnos  of  the  three 
Ma^i  are  Meicbior,  representee  J  aa  aii  old  man  with  a 
long  beard,  offerinir  goJd ;  Jb5(i«t;  a  beardless  youth 
who  uflera  Frankinf'cnJKi;  BaJtbjuar,  a  black,  or  Moor, 
whjj  tf^iidem  jnyrrli, 

ill  ajElc?  Illniffi,  Thew  are  mentkme^i  by  Plato,  Cicero, 
and  Dtherr  writers  and  supposed  to  make  the  wearer  in- 
visible. 

Mairlc  Staff.  The  story  of  the  magic  staff  belongs 
to  the  days  of  legends  and  seems  to  be  of  French  origin, 
but  has  found  its  way  into  other  lands.  This  staff  would 
l^uarantee  the  bearer  from  all  the  perils  and  mishaps 
incidental  to  travelers.  According  to  earliest  traditions 
the  staff  was  a  willow  branch  cut  on  the  eve  of  All  Saints' 
Day. 

Mafic  Wands.  These  are  found  in  many  old  tales 
or  writing.  In  Tasso's  "Jerusalem  Delivered"  the 
hermit  gave  to  Charles  the  Dane  and  Ubaldo  a  wand, 
which,  being  shaken,  infused  terror  into  all  who  saw  it. 
and  in  Spenser's  Faftrv  Queen  the  palmer  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Guyon  had  a  wand  of  uke  virtue.  It  was 
made  of  the  same  wood  as  Mercury's  caduceus. 

Magna'lla.  The  best-known  in  the  long  list  of  Cotton 
Mather's  works  was  his  "Magnalia  Christi  Americana," 
purporting  to  be  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  its  first  planting  in  1620  to  the  year  1698. 
but  mcluding  also  civil  history,  an  account  of  Harvani 
College,  of  the  Indian  Wars,  and  the  witchcraft  troubles, 
and  a  large  number  of  biographies. 

Magna'no.  Hudlbras.  Butler.  One  of  the  leaden 
of  the  rabble  that  attacked  Hudibras  at  a  bear-baitinp. 

Hiagnlflcat.  In  the  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  name  given  to  the  "Soni(  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,"  derived  from  the  opening  invocation  in  the  Latin 
Vulnite. 

Maidens*  Castle.  An  allegorical  castle  mentioned 
in  Malory's  "History  of  Prince  Arthur."  It  was  taken 
from  a  duke  by  seven  knigjits,  and  held  by  them  till  Sir 
Galahad  expeOed  them.  It  was  called  ''The  Maidens* 
Castle,"  bemuse  these  knights  made  a  vow  that  every 
maiden  who  passed  it  should  be  made  a  captive. 

Maid  Marian.  A  half  mythical  character,  but  the 
name  is  said  to  have  been  assumed  by  Matilda,  daui^ter 
of  Robert  Lord  Fitswalter,  while  Robin  Hood  remained 
in  a  state  of  outlawry.  The  name  is  considered  the  foun- 
dation of  the  word  marionettes,  from  Maid  Marian's 
connection  with  the  Morris  dance,  or  Maynday  dance,  at 
which  she  was  said  to  appear. 

Maid  off  Athens.  Made  famous  by  Lord  Bsrron's 
sonit  of  this  title.  Twenty-four  years  after  this  song  was 
written,  an  EWbhniaa  sought  out  "the  Athenian  maid," 
anil  foTinil  &  bfR]^i\.r  without  a  vestige  of  beauty. 

Maid  a!  8uragO!S«a.  Chllde  Harold,  Byron.  A 
youxifi^  Spatijfth  woman  distinguished  for  her  heroism 
duELitK  (he  dprcnsft  or  Saragossa  in  1808-09.  She  first 
atr  nirieil  uotiie  by  mounting  a  battery  where  her  lover 
had  fELllen,  and  wnrking  a  gun  in  his  room. 

Mar  a  prop,  Mrii#  A  character  in  Sheridan's  "Ri- 
yal«4."  nuLed  for  her  blundering  use  of  words. 

I^lul-b^e'co,  **  ^^^JJ  Queen,"  Spenser.  The  hus- 
bfli^d  n(  n  yomm  wife,  Helinore,  and  himself  a  crabbed, 
jenlnus  old  fellow. 

Malen'fcrln.  A  (^hA meter  in  Spenser's  "  Fa£ry  Queen," 
who  ri:irr]c>d  »  net  on  his  back  "to  catch  fools  with." 
Tbe  iiaiue  hiui  tcruwn  to  mean  the  personification  of  guile 
or  flattery. 

Malepar'dus.  The  castle  of  Master  Reynard  the 
Fox.  in  the  beast  epic  of  "Reynard  the  Fox. ' 

Malyol'sln.  lyanhoe,  Scott.  One  of  the  challeng- 
ing knights  at  the  tournament  (Sir  Philip  de  Malvoisin). 
Sir  Albert  de  Malvoisin  was  a  preceptor  of  the  Knights 
Templar. 

Mambrl'no.  Poems,  AHosto,  etc.  A  king  of  the 
Moors,  who  was  the  possessor  of  an  enchanted  golden 
helmet,  which  rendered  the  wearer  invulnerable,  and 
which  was  the  object  of  eager  quest  to  the  Paladins  of 
Chariemagne.    This  helmet   was  borne  away  by   the 
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uDCQtc"  we  are  tddi  of  a 

'  whrt  wfu  (Mbuidil  in  »  Miovier  of  rmin,  and  who,  to 

prul4rt  h^  hal,  £!lA]i|;jptl  hra  bfAirfj  bjMiin  Qd  bkv  head. 

Urm  iltu\titm  ifiaijil«[i  that  thu  bajtm  was  the  lieLniKt  of 
Ui«  HnKirikb  king:  attd,  t&kitis^  iTomenuad  nf  it,  won  it 
an  utifb, 

Slan'aaafm.  FroM  K6dm»  Ttie  Winat  and  most 
ioitMhJabL«  of  Ui0  r»r*  cjf  itintitjf.  H*:  dw^fU  in  the  Irr^n- 
iroiMt  JatnvicL  Itanacarm  wiU  firpit  Bll  hi  nine  If  ivitb  the 
bla^  of  man*  acul  Lh«t»i  will  be  HWallcrfr  up  ihr  moon. 
Tbil  ^aat  tymbolLH*  war.  and  thr  "  Iron  wochJ  "  in 
wllk'h  hf  d walla  li  (h«  wood  of  ^itrara. 

MJi^nf  rvd«  Subiiurt  of » |HK>m  by  Byrtm*  wriiten  under 
Uiu  LiU«r.  MaztfriMt  i*t»Jcl  hirn»rll  to  the  prio^^  of  dark- 
n»w",  wfifi  rnrftivfvl  fmiti  bitu  n^vpn  i^piritj^  tfi  do  bifl  bid- 
ding Ifii-y  «rrp  tht  ^pintp  of  '*  earth*  oct'jin*  air.  niidht. 
r4ir.<iiir!i,iii«,  ^itid**  Htm  the  flitar  of  hia  own  destiny.* 
Wliuily  ttitlidut  JiutiiAn  wymfwibirtir  tilt  frmtit  dw*lt  in 
■tilcrjrlifi  iKilitutli*  i»nu>nie  the  Alinnp  MrKifTit&mi.  He 
I'fivml  Aiitjirtt^,  iiniL  wiw  vijiitj^H  hy  ber  Ap^rit  aft«r  her 
rlofttb  tn  •plinl  furiii  (*he  tolil  Sinhfrtih  that  h«^  would 
dkP  tJir  rip|l-i'\v'irtir  dayj  and  ^hpn  o^kc^l  if  chf^  IovikI  him* 
A|je  Htltfu'-I    "VMjitjf|-»Hl,"   iiml   votiiiiihtvj. 

MnitijiU'iil,  >irbo(att  3Jk^kleby,  DlrkpnH.  The 
hijAbwiMi  <if  ni«dAin4';  h«  in  a  n^AD-dii'lL  nnti!*J  fur  hie 
«hi1<^  tri'th.  htn  ijatliA.  and  hia^  ^orgfvmm  mnrninu  eown. 
Tliii  "pti^uiajte'*  JivM  on  bi»  wifr'«  ^nrnitir^,  and  tbitjke 
htf  rorifiTs  A  favfjf  on  h*T  by  spend  itif.  iifadame  Man- 
tpibni  i>«  Tt^prv*t*n^r^i  tut  n  faaLJatukble  mulii^er  near  Caven- 
diJih  Hqunre^  l,on<lMn. 

Mar*r('lijn«  Hamlet*  Shakesiiere-  An  officer  of 
Dfinnmrk.  to  whom  the  ahoMt  of  tlie  iijurr^^r^j  kiUjR  ap- 
priirpil   bt^ft^re  it   prrsi^iit^i  itJielf  to   Primw  Hj&#nhn. 

^Inrrhlooo^Ht  The".  Old  CurlusUy  Sbap,  llbkens« 
A  liilT'-iiirvpil  nmid  itf-iilbwork,  in  the  tirvue  of 
^Jixiip4<>rj  JirAAd  nnd  hm  NJ»tcr  Sully,  She  waij  no  itttie- 
»tinj«  »nd  liuiU  thnt  it  ftfToriletl  her  relief  to  prep  at  Mr. 
tiwi verier  even  throtiirb  the  kcyhoJe  of  hia  dt«>rr  XIr. 
Swiveller  caIJchJ  hef  the  '' niurt-iiitjneft*,"  when  nhe  placed 
canU  with  him,  "beeaiiHe  it  ^eemeii  more  nfjd  and  pli^iis- 
tMt**  tn  ptay  with  a  nturrhioirre$^  thun  with  a  iir>rne?fic. 
While  enjayinn  tliese  ci^nifui  thpy  made  the  weU- known 
'*DranitB^pecl  wine" 

Mwrlnlla  la  the  ilIoaf.ed  Gransfe*  In  Tennyion's 
poeio  by  ihii^  nazite.  A  ^Mung  iliiiib?ieL  who  nitn  in  the 
moated  KninBe»  JookjnK  out  for  her  lover,  who  never 
Cornea.  (2)  111  Hhnkespere'B  "Meanure  for  Meaj*xjre" 
Mariana  la  a  IovpIv  and  Uivabk  liidy,  betrothed  to 
Ang^elo.  who*  durif>£  the  nbwnie  of  Vinc-entio.  the  Duke 
of  vienuan  Pirttnl  »»  hip  lord  deputy.  Her  jjleacbngs  to 
thwduki*  ffH"  Ani-'rlii  Jin-  wli*ill\'   iiriTL tmh^rl. 

MarjiJul.        i-      ■■    ,■    '■    ^  ■^    t'lurjile-rni^,  SLud- 

natureci.  meddlesome  voung  man,  very  inquisitive,  too 
officious  by  half,  and  alwavs  bungling  whatever  he  inter- 
feres in.  Character  found  in  comeclieB  written  by  Mrs. 
Centlivre. 

Martin's  Summer,  St.  Halcyon  days:  a  time  of 
prosperity:  fine  weather.  Mentioned  by  Shakespere 
in  Henry  VI.,  etc. 

Masora.  A  critical  work  or  canon,  whereby  is  fixed 
and  ascertained  the  reading  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
version  of  the  Bible. 

Masques.  Dramatic  representations  made  for  a 
festive  occasion,  with  a  reference  to  the  persons  present 
and  the  occasion.  Their  personages  were  allegorical. 
They  admitted  of  dialogue,  music,  singing,  and  dancing, 
combined  by  the  use  of  some  ingenious  fable  into  a  whole. 
They  were  made  and  performed  for  the  court  and  the 
houses  of  the  nobles,  and  the  scenery  was  gorgeous  and 
varied.  According  to  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  the  first 
masque  performed  in  England  was  at  Greenwich,  in 
1512.  Snakespere.  as  well  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcner, 
have  frequently  introduced  masques  into  their  plays. 
Milton  himself  made  them  worthier  by  writing  "Comus." 
H.  W.  Longfellow  wrote  the  "Masoue  of  Pandora," 
taking  the  story  from  Hawthorne's  "  Wonder  Book." 

Mauth  l>os.  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Scott. 
A  bbu;k  specter  spaniel  that  haunted  the  guard-room  of 
Peel  town  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  A  drunken  trooper  entered 
the  guard-room  while  the  dog  was  there,  but  lost  his 
speecn,  and  died  within  three  days. 

Mavoiimln.    Irish  for  "darling." 

May'eux.  The  name  of  a  hunchback,  who  figures 
prominently  in  numberless  French  caricatures  and  ro- 
mances. 

Maiep'pa.  Poem,  Byron.  Maxeppa  in  poem 
under  same  title  was  a  Cossack  of  noble  family  who  be- 
came a  page  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Poland,  and  while 
in  this  capacitv  intrigued  with  Theresia.  the  young  wife 
of  a  count,  who  discovered  the  amour,  and  had  the 
young  page  lashed  to  a  wild  horse,  and  turned  adrift. 

Measure  tor  Measurr.  Shakespere.  There  was 
a  law  in  Vienna  that  made  it  death  for  a  man  to  live  with 


a  woman  not  his  wife :  but  the  law  was  so  little  enforced 
that  the  mothen  of  Vieiuia  complained  to  the  duke  of 
its  neglect.  So  the  duke  d«>ated  Angsto  to  enforce  it: 
and,  awsnming  the  dress  of  a  friar,  abssnted  himself 
awhile,  to  watch  the  result.  Scarcely  was  the  duke  gone, 
when  Claudio  was  sentenced  to  death  for  violating  the 
law.  His  sister  Isabel  went  to  intercede  on  his  bdialf. 
and  Angelo  told  her  he  would  spare  her  brother  if  she 
would  become  his  PhrimA.  Isabel  toU  her  brother  he 
must  prepare  to  die,  as  the  conditions  proposed  by  Angelo 
were  out  of  the  question.  The  duke,  disguised  as  a  fnar. 
heard  the  whole  story,  and  persuaded  Isabel  to  "assent 
in  words,"  but  to  send  Mariana  (the  divorced  wife  of 
Angelo)  to  take  her  place.  This  was  done*  but  Angelo 
sent  the  provost  to  oefaead  Claodio.  a  crime  which  **  the 
friar  "  contrived  to  av«l.  Next  day,  the  duke  retuntcd 
to  the  city,  and  Isabel  told  her  tale.  The  end  was,  the 
duke  married  Isabel,  Angelo  took  back  his  wife,  and 
Claudio  married  Juliet. 

Meetlnflr  of  the  Waters.  Title  of  a  poem  by  Moore, 
better  known  under  the  name  "Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca." 
"  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  "  forms  a  part  of  that  beauti- 
ful scenery  which  lies  between  Rathdrum  and  Axklow, 
in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland:  and  these  lines  were 
suggested  by  a  visit  to  this  romantic  spot  in  the  summer 
of  1807. 

Mec  Mer'rUles.  A  prominent  character  in  Scott's 
"Guy  Mannering,"  a  half-crasy  gypsy  or  sibyl. 

Mels'terslngers.  In  Germany  an  association  of 
master  tradesmen,  to  revive  the  national  minstrelsy, 
which  had  fallen  into  decay  with  the  decline  of  the  min- 
nesingers or  love-minstrels  (1350-1523).  Their  subjects 
were  chiefly  moral  or  religious,  and  constructed  according 
to  rigid  rules. 

Mels'ter,  Wllhelm.  Hero  and  title  of  a  philosophic 
novel  by  (joethe.  The  object  is  to  show  that  man.  de- 
spite his  errors  and  shortcomings,  is  led  bya  guiding 
hand,  and  reaches  some  hi^er  aim  at  last.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  first  true  German  novel. 

Mells'sa.  Orlando  Furloso,  Ariosto.  The 
prophetess  who  lived  in  Meriin's  cave.  Brad'amant  gave 
her  the  enchanted  ring  to  take  to  Roge'ro:  so.  aasmning 
the  form  of  Atlantes,  she  not  only  delivered  Roge'ro. 
but  disenchanted  all  the  forms  metamorphoeed  in  the 
island,  where  he  was  captive. 

Mel'notte,  Claude.  Ladjr  of  Lyons,  Bnlwer. 
The  son  of  a  gardener  in  love  with  Pauhne,  "  the  Beauty 
of  Lyons."  but  treated  by  her  with  contempt.  Beause- 
ant  and  Glavis,  two  other  rejected  suitors,  conspired 
with  him  to  humble  her. 

Melus'lna.  Undine,  Fouquet.  The  most  famous 
of  French  fairies.  Because  she  had  encloeed  her  father 
in  a  high  mountain  for  offending  her  mother,  she  was 
condemned  to  become  every  Saturday  a  serpent  from 
her  waist  downward.  When  she  married  Raymond, 
Count  of  Lusignan.  she  made  him  vow  never  to  visit  her 
on  Saturday :  but  he  became  jealous  and  hid  himself  on 
one  of  the  forbidden  days,  and  saw  his  wife's  transforma- 
tion. Melusina  was  now  obliged  to  quit  her  mortal 
husband,  and  was  destined  to  wander  about  as  a  specter 
till  the  day  of  doom. 

Mem'oir.  A  short  biographical  sketch  of  a  ] 
or  a  short  explanatory  sketch  or  essay  accom 
any  artistic  representation:  also,  a  paper  read  before  a 
literary  or  learned  society.  In  the  plural,  a  species  of 
history  written  by  individuals  who  had  some  share  in 
the  transactions  they  relate.  Memoirs  often  expose  the 
most  secret  motives,  or  disclose  the  whole  character  of 
events,  which  may  be  barely  hinted  at  in  a  work  of  gen- 
eral history. 

Menard.  The  Road  to  Frontenac,  Merwtn.  The 
hero  of  the  novel,  a  leader  among  Indians  and  white 
men  during  the  making  of  New  France.  From  Quebec 
he  goes  west  holding  control  of  affairs  in  spite  of  treachery 
in  both  races.  His  companions  are  chieny  French,  amid 
whom  figure  a  Jesuit  and  two  Indians,  and  the  story 
contains  much  of  that  romantic  charm  peculiar  to  eariy 
French  pioneer  life,  from  whence  Longfellow  and  other 
poets  and  story-tellers  have  drawn  inspimtion. 

Meph'ls-toph>-les.  One  of  the  seven  chief  devils 
in  the  old  demonology.  the  second  of  the  fallen  arch- 
angels, and  the  most  powerful  of  the  infernal  tenons  after 
Satan.  He  figures  in  the  old  legend  of  Dr.  Faustos  as 
the  familiar  spirit  of  that  magician,  and  his  name  was 
commonly  used  as  a  term  of  jocular  r^roach.  To  mod- 
em readers  he  is  chiefly  known  as  the  scoffing,  relentless 
fiend  of  Goethe's  "  Faust,"  and  the  attendant  demoo  ia 
Mariowe's  "  Faustus." 

Merchant's  Tale,  The.  Chancer.  Is  subetaa- 
tially  the  same  as  the  first  Latin  metrical  tale  of  Adol- 
phus,  and  is  not  unlike  a  Latin  prose  tale  nven  ia  the 
appendix  of  Wright's  edition  of  ,£sop*s  Fables. 
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Meichaat  off  Venice*  Antonio,  the  merchant,  in 
Shakenpere's  play,  bikob  a  bond  in  order  to  borrow  money 
from  Shyloek,  a  Jew.  for  Baaaino.  the  lover  of  Portia. 
If  the  kian  was  repaid  within  three  months,  only  the 
principal  would  be  required:  if  not,  the  Jew  shomd  be 
at  liberty  to  claim  a  pound  of  flesh  from  Antonio's  bod  v. 
The  ships  of  Antonio  being  delayed  by  contrary  winds, 
the  merchant  was  unable  to  meet  his  bill,  and  the  Jew 
daimed  the  forfeiture.  Portia,  in  the  dress  of  a  law 
doctor,  conducted  the  defense,  and  saved  Antonio  by 
reminding  the  Jew  that  a  pound  of  flesh  gave  him  no 
drop  of  blood. 

Merlin.  The  name  of  an'anoient  Welsh  prophet  and 
enchanter.  He  is  often  alluded  to  by  the  older  ooets, 
apecially  Spenser,  in  his  "  Fafiry  Queen,"  and  also  figures 
m  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King."  In  the  "History 
of  Prince  Arthur "  by  Malory,  Merlin  is  the  prince  of 
enchanters  and  of  a  supernatural  oriipn.  He  is  said  to 
hare  built  the  Round  Table  and  to  have  brought  from 
Ireland  the  stones  of  Stonehenge  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

Merlln*8  Cnve.  In  Dynevor.  near  Carmarthen, 
noted  for  its  ghastly  noises  of  rattling  iron  chains,  groans, 
and  strokes  of  hunmers.  The  cause  is  this:  Merlin  set 
his  spirits  to  fabricate  a  brazen  wall  to  encompass  the 
city  of  Carmarthen,  and,  as  he  had  to  call  on  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  bade  them  not  slacken  their  labor  till  he 
returned:  but  he  never  did  return,  for  Vivian  held  him 
prisoner  by  her  wiles. 

MvssLahi  The.  An  epi<J  poem  in  fifti-f^^Q  books,  by 
F.  ij.  KictymUK-k-  The  subject  is  the  liist  ^juys  of  Jesus, 
Hji  lOTifJiujOfi  and  res urTe<: Lion. 

Mld«iti&tner  NlKlif^a  Dream,  Eaeui*  i>romised  his 
aaughter>  HcrtnJA.  lo  Demeiuiua.  ^he  lovisd  Lysander 
sod  flad  from  Alh«T^  with  h*r  lover h  L^fTuetrius  went 
ia jKmtilt  of  her,  followixi  hy  lielf  nn,  who  iSoted  on  him. 
AlTfoor  cam*  to  n  fr3re$t  and  F?|l  n#lfe]j.  Oberon  and 
Hci'Aia  had  nuarreled.  ami  oV*efi>i:i,  by  wiiy  of  punish- 
nomt,  dropped  oq  Titaaia'a  eyes  during  Blef^[>  some  love- 
j^utt,  or  '"  I^ve  in  Idienp99,  '  the  e(!*rt  "f  which  is  to 
raaJt«  the  fileeper  fall  in  love  with  ihe  fin^r,  thing  seen 
*bei]  wftkin^r  The  fint  thinfc  netfn  by  Titnjua  was  Bot- 
vmt  the  veaver,  wearine  an  aad'd  h«ad^  I  n  the  mean- 
tine  Kia|;  Obe9t>a  diapatffhed  Puck  to  iha  lovers  and 
with  the  juicyr  Puck  cbaneod  their  ^iaiion  £iad  made  all 
coAtent.  It  haa  been auises ted  that  in  thi^  i>lay  Shakes- 
t«f*  may  have  borrowed  hinta  froxn  Chaucer.  "The 
Tcminit  '  and  '^Mir^ummer  Night's  Dream"  are  called 


apc4Y*fl  fairy  plays . 
MUden'do.      GuJUver*s     Travels,     Swift.       The 


_  of   Li  I  h  put  „  lh«   wall  of   which   was  two  feet 

I  a  half  m  heiWr^tn  P^n<i  at  \t!-mi  ^U'vt-u  inches  thick. 
i  mDptjratA  pjilace^  called  B^lfab'orac.  was  in  the 
teroi  the  city. 

Miles  Siandlsh.  In  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish," 
a  poem  by  H.  W.  Lon^ellow.  From  this  poem  the  ro- 
bat  figures  of  the  Puntan  captain,  in  his  naps  and  mis- 
haps, and  of  John  Alden  and  Priscilla,  are  now  part  of 
our  national  treasures. 

Miller,  Daisy.  Name  of  heroine  and  title  of  the 
story  by  Henry  James.  An  American  girl  traveling  in 
Europe,  where  her  innocence,  ignorance,  and  disregard 
of  European  customs  and  standards  of  propriety,  put 
her  in  eompromising  situations  and  frequently  expose 
her  conduct  to  misconstruction. 

Mlnnehn'lia.  Hiawatha,  H.  W.  Longfellow. 
The  daui^ter  of  the  arrow-maker  of  Daco'tah,  and  wife 
of  Hiawatha.  She  was  called  Minnehaha  from  the 
waterfall  of  that  name. 

Mlnneaa ngersy  or  Mlnneslncers.  A  name  given 
to  the  German  lync  poets  of  the  Bliddle  Ages,  on  account 
of  lore  being  the  pnncipal  theme  of  their  lays,  the  Ger- 
man word  minne"  being  used  to  denote  a  pure  and 
faithful  lore. 

Miracle  Plays.    See  "  Mysteries." 

Mirmndju  The  Tempest.  Shakespere.  The 
daughter  of  Prospero  the  exiled  Duke  of  Milan,  and 
nieoe  of  Antonio,  the  usuxping  duke.  She  is  brought 
up  OQ  a  desert  island,  with  Ariel,  the  fairy  spirit,  and 
CaHbaa.  the  monster,  as  her  only  compamons. 

Mir'l-ain.  A  beautiful  and  mysterious  woman  in 
Hawtlkorne's  romance  "The  Marble  Faun."  for  love  of 
wbam  Donatello  oonmuta  murder,  thus  becoming  her 
partner  in  crime. 

Miserere.  A  title  given  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  the  fifty-first  rlBalm,  usually  called  the  "  psalm 
of  mercy." 

MoralliT^  The.  An  old  play  in  which  the  characters 
were  the  Vioes  and  ^^rtues,  with  the  addition  after- 
wards of  allegorical  personages,  such  as  Riches.  Good 
Deeds.  Confession.  DeaUi.  and  anv  human  condition  or 
qualitv  needed  for  the  play.  These  characters  were 
broocut  together  in  a  rouJEh  story,  at  the  end  of  which 
Virtue  triumphed. 


Morris  Dance.  Or  the  Moorish  dance,  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  May  Day  and  othw  outdoor 
festivities. 

Morlturl  Salutamls.  A  "hymn  to  age/'  written 
bv  H.  W.  Longfellow,  for  the  jubilee  reunion  of  Bowdoin's 
Class  of  1825.  It  contains  a  niunber  of  classic  allusions, 
and  an  entire  tale  from  the  "Gesta  Romanorum." 

Mortality.  Old.  Old  Mortality,  Scott.  A  rehsiouB 
itinerant,  who  frequented  country  churchyards  and  the 

S-aves  of  the  covenanters.  He  was  first  discovered  at 
andercleugh,  clearing  the  moss  from  the  grey  tomb- 
stones, renewing  with  nis  chisel  the  half -defaced  inscrip- 
tions, and  repairing  the  decorations  of  the  tombs. 

Mn'alox.  The  Fair  God,  Lew  Wallace.  The 
old  paba  or  prophet  who  assured  Nenetsin  that  she  was 
to  be  the  future  queen  in  her  father's  palace. 

Muckiebacket.  The  Antiquary,  Scott.  Name  of 
a  conspicuous  family,  consisting  of  Saunders  Muckle- 
backet,  the  old  fisherman  of  Musselcrag;  Old  Elspeth, 
mother  of  Saunders;  Maggie,  wife  of  Saunders;  Steenie, 
the  eldest  son,  who  was  drowned;  Little  Jennie.  Saun- 
dera'  child. 

Munchau'sen,  The  Baron.  A  hero  of  most  mar- 
velous adventurea,  and  the  fictitious  author  of  a  book 
of  travels  filled  with  most  extravagant  tales.  The  name 
is  said  to  refer  to  Hieronymus  Karl  Friedrich  von  MQn- 
chauaen,  a  German  officer  in  the  Russian  Army,  noted 
for  his  marvelous  stories. 

Mussel  Slough  Affair.  Octopus,  Norris.  The 
basis  of  plot  for  the  novel  and  name  given  to  an  actual 
piece  of  nistory  almost  unknown  in  the  East  when  the 
wheat-growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  came  into 
conflict  with  the  railroad  which  they  believed  was  try- 
ing to  defraud  them  of  their  land. 

My'sterles  and  Miracle-plays.  Were  dramas 
founded  on  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  the  lives  of  the  saints,  performed  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  first  in  churches,  and  afterwards  in  the 
streets  on  fixed  or  movable  stages.  The  mystery  was 
a  representation  of  any  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
history  concerned  with  a  mysterious  subject,  such  as  the 
Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  or  the  Resurrection.  Mira- 
cles and  mysteries  were  poptilar  in  France,  Gomany, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  England.  The  fathers  of  the  Reforma- 
tion showed  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards  them.  Luther 
is  reported  to  h^ve  said  that  they  often  did  more  good 
and  produced  more  impression  than  sermons.  In  the 
alpine  districts  of  Goinany,  miracle-plays  were  com- 
posed and  acted  by  the  peasants.  They  at  last  began 
to  partake  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  burlesque,  which 
had  brought  miracle-plays  into  disrepute  elsewhere. 
In  England,  the  greatest  check  they  received  was  from 
the  rise  of  the  secular  drama.  The  first  miracle-plays 
were  an  expedient  employed  by  the  clergy  for  giving 
religious  instruction  to  the  people,  and  for  extending 
ana  strengthening  the  influence  of  the  Church.  The 
earliest  "  Miracle  on  record  is  the  "  Play  of  Si.  Cather- 
ine." which  was  written  about  1119,  in  French,  and  was 
a  rude  picture  of  the  miracles  and  martyrdom  of  that ' 
saint.  Some  of  the  titles  of  these  old  plays  are  the 
"Creation  of  the  World."  the  "Fall  of  Man.''  the  story 
of  "Cain  and  Abel."  the  "Crucifixion  of  Our  Lord, 
the  "Massacre  of  the  Innocents."  "The  Play  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,"  the  "Deluge."  They  were  gen- 
erally written  in  mixed  prose  and  vene.  It  was  necessary 
to  introduce  some  comic  enlivenment,  and  this  was  done 
by  representing  the  wicked  personam  of  the  drama  aa 
placed  in  ludicrous  situations.  The  devil  generally 
played  the  part  of  the  clown  or  jester. 

Na'la.  A  legendary  King  of  India,  whose  love  for 
Damayanti  and  subsequent  misfortunes  have  supplied 
subjects  for  numerous  poems. 

Natty  Bnmppo.  CaUed  '*  Leathei^stockings."  He 
appears  in  five  of  Cooper's  novels:  (1)  "The  Deer- 
slayer";  (2)  "The  Pathfinder";  (3)  "The  Hawkcye." 
in  'The  Last  of  the  Mohicans":  (4)  "Natty  Bump —  " 
in  "The  Pioneers";  and  (5)  as  'The  ""  " 

Prairie,"  in  which  he  dies. 

NesD'ra.  The  name  of  a  girl  mentioned  by  the  Latin 
poets,  Horace,  Virgil,  and  Tibullus;  sometimes  also 
introduced  into  modem  pastoral  poetry  as  the  name  of 
a  mistress  or  sweetheart. 

Nepen'the.  A  care-dispelling  drug,  which  Polydam- 
na,  wife  of  Tho'nis.  King  of  Egypt,  gave  to  Helen.  A 
drink  containing  this  drug  ''changM  grief  to  mirth, 
melancholy  to  josrfulness,  and  hatred  to  love."  The 
water  of  Ardenne  had  the  opposite  effects.  Homer 
mentions  this  drug  nepenthd  in  his  "Odyssey."  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  roe's  "  Raven." 

Nest  of  Linnets.  Title  given  to  a  story  by  F  F. 
Moore,  a  seouel  to  his  "Jessamy  Bride."  and  noted  for 
the  group  of  people  collected.     Richard  Brinsley  Sheri- 


he  Trapper,"  in^ 
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6m»  toMY  k«  tMlUH  iu  b«ro.  iniamurb  m  be  is  the  lover 
of  it«  b«rr^o«.  Mmh  lAtiUry,  Um;  fiunoaa  auiiper.  vbo  be- 
fmm  Mktrvima'n  hm  wile.  Tbe  whfAe  mnmtkaULe  fam- 
ily Uj  mhtrh  the  l>eloa»Bd  (ivc  title  to  tbe  book.  Gar- 
ry-k  <^A4»uuth,  htr  Joabua.  Mrs.  Tbrale.  Dr.  Jobneoo. 
ThdrmmM  KhendMa,  ciorutiooMt  and  lexkoKiBpbcr.  and 
l»tber  tA  Hu-hmrd.  Burke,  mnd  otberv. 

Ve»tor«    Tbe  oame  date*  to  ao^-ieot  Greriaa  Itwuod. 


H 


ih^t 
gad 


ti£l  thftl  'j|  Wit  iititjM/jf\Ml  ttmiM.       HrVtf*  lb*  liailHI  U>  0(1  „ 

f'^uul  m  Ui^niutm  mm  mn  Apf^ltLVifi  denotiAC  wwdcjA. 

CUmiit  h««  tf*#rp  f«li#d  "Tbe  Nwtor  of  C>iir  F<kcu  " 
Kmt  AtJ«<itUt  The.  All  iiuMtammtr  tdiutd  m  %hm 
BUndto  «l  Lbr  ALiftr^li'-.  B««^''m,  in  hm  alkijrjnraJ  6r()00 
ti|ilad,  tufjfHJW*  himat4t  wtw^^kmi  cm  thid  i«(and^  itbere 
ftniSt  an  ■vvitf'iftii'ihn  kjr  t^i#  tuJUvrntion  of  natural 
arMirK't  mri4  tbe  |irrfjjiijit»i«r»  of  ari*.  Oditil  tbe  '*J%rw" 
AiLarili*    u>   ih*lnigui*h    it    frr^m    PUto't    AtUatd.    an 

llvman,  k  f*iiirw^t  ki«il  Iniftnii  ujfk-rr,  m  Tl)A<-k spray's 
n^*v*l  '"Ih*  N**rtjiiiw/"  ffiji  unwcirttUitinui  l«wU  to 
||>«  Utm  lif  hj.i  tuitutim,  nrjd  h*  Imalh'  fiifM,  pn^^tt  attd 
|>f«jki?ri4i«iitrl4N|,  in  th*  ChAtU^T  Hmtitij  no*pjilAL. 

Krw  Kntflend  I'rlnier*  A  Ij^if^k  gyuinj  ai  ii^ccimen 
<}f  utf<rattjri^  lur  rhiMrrn  ^u  rarly  Amtrir-mn  dju^i.  A 
copv  of  ib*  >if*w  KridlamJ  Pf  ihht,  [MibJivbiHl  ui  Waltx»le, 
N  H  .  m  JHli,  i«iiii4iru[  b-n  inurttrmti^l  •.Ipbabrf.  Tbe 
krttvr  '*  h  '*  i»  U\iiMtr»tM  by  a  Lriri  with  one  'tf  it*  p&trs 
r^iinK  uiHin  a  lamb  whah  t*  lyi(»f  down,  and  the  tfoUow- 
Lijg  bhPMi: 

"The  Lion  bold 
The  Lamb  doth  hold." 

Nfm  Encland  TrAcediet.  Amonc  the  poeme  of 
H.  W.  Longfellow  are  the  "New  En^nd  Trmcediea." 
and  the  "  Divine  Tracedy."  These,  it  b  said,  are  to  be 
taken  in  connection  with  "The  Uolden  Legend,"  the 
whole  forming  one  connected  work  of  art,  aomewhat  as 
do  the  successive  Arthurian  legends  of  Tennyson. 

New  ierusalem*  The  name  by  which  in  tbe  Chris- 
tian faith,  heaven,  or  the  abode  of  the  redeemed,  is 
symboliied.  The  allusion  is  to  the  description  in  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

New  Pastoral.  A  poem  by  T.  B.  Read,  truly  Amer- 
ican in  character  like  Its  companion  poem,  "The  Wag- 
oner of  the  AUeghanies."  The  "New  Pastoral"  con- 
sisU  of  a  series  of  sketches  of  rustic  and  domestic  life, 
moetly  of  primitive  simplicity,  and  so  truthful  as  to  be 
not  less  valuable  as  history  than  attractive  as  poetry. 
,  Nlbeiuns,  KIbk •  A  king  of  the  Nibelungen.  a  myth- 
ical Burgundian  tribe,  who  gives  name  to  the  great 
mediavaTepic  of  Germany,  the  "  Nibelungen  Lied."  He 
bequeathed  to  his  two  sons  a  hoard  or  treasure  beyond 
all  price  and  incapable  of  diminution,  which  was  won 
by  Siegfried,  who  made  war  upon  the  Nibelungen  and 
conquered  them. 

Nibelungen  Lied.  A  historic  poem  generally  called 
.the  German  "Iliad."  It  is  the  only  great  national  epic 
that  lOuropean  writers  have  produced  since  antiquity, 
and  belongs  to  every  country  that  has  been  peopled  by 
iiermanic  tribes,  as  it  includes  the  hero  traditions  of  the 
Franks,  the  Burgundians  and  the  Goths,  with  memor- 
ials of  the  ancient  myths  carried  with  them  from  Asia. 
The  poem  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  thirty-two  lieds 
or  cantos.  The  first  part  ends  with  the  death  of  Sieg- 
fried, and  the  second  part  with  the  death  of  Kriemhild. 
The  death  of  Siegfried  and  the  revenge  of  Kriembild 
have  been  celebrated  in  popular  songs  dating  back  to 
the  lyric  chants  now  a  thousand  years  old.  These  are 
the  foundation  of  the  great  poem. 
^  NIck'leby.  Mrs.  Nicholas  Nlckleby.  Dickens. 
The  mother  of  the  hero.  Nicholas,  a  widow  fond  of  talk- 
ing and  of  tellinj^  long  stories  with  no  connection.  She 
imagined  her  neighbor,  a  mildly  insane  man,  was  in 
love  with  her  because  he  tossed  cabbages  and  other 
articles  over  the  garden  wall.  She  had  anabit  of  intro- 
ducing, in  conversation,  topics  wholly  irrele\'ant  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  of  always  declaring, 
when  an:^'thing  unanticipated  occurred,  that  she  had 
exiKH^ted  It  all  along,  and  had  prophesied  to  that  precise 
effect  on  di>*eri  (unknown)  occasions.  Nicholas  Nick- 
leby  has  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  worid.     He  first 

«>*•  as  usher  to  Mr.  Sgueeri.  schoolnoaster  at  Dotheboys 
all :  but  leaN-es  in  disgust  with  the  tyranny  of  Squeers 
and  his  wife,  especially  to  a  poor  boy  named  Smike. 
Smike  runs  awav  from  the  school  to  follow  Nicholas, 
and  remains  his  nunible  follower  till  death.  At  Ports- 
mouth. Nicholas  ioii»  tbe  theatrical  company  of  Mr. 
Crummlee,  but  leax^es  tbe  profession  for  other  ad\-en- 
tures.  He  falb  in  with  the  brothers  Cherryble.  who 
make  him  their  clerk;   and  in  this  post  be  rises  to  be- 


Three  Gentiles. 


Three  Jews. 


Three  Christians. 


and  oltiaiatciy  BBarriee  MarWBne  Braj. 

XldauuBM  hj  States.  Names  ghnsn  to  tbe  ialMb- 
itanu  of  tbe  diflerant  States  by  pofMiiar  oae:  Alabams. 
bsafds;  Afkaa'sM.  tootb-picks;  Cabfom'ia.  goid-bont- 
en;  Colota'do.  romeis:  ConDec'ticut,  wooden  notmep: 
Dd'awaxe.  muriE-ffata;  Floc^ida,  fly-qp-ths  rrfeH;  Geoc^- 
cia,  boxsards:  Illiwas.  sndBefs;  Indiana.  boosi>ra; 
Iowa.  bawk-«yes;  Ksnaat.  iajr-bawken;  Kentucky, 
eom-crackers;  Louisiaiia.  Creoles;  Maine,  foxes;  Mar>-- 
laad,  craw-tbumpcfs:  Micb'igan,  wolverines;  Minne- 
eofa.  waphen:  Miasissip'pi,  tadpoles;  Miasoo'ri,  pukes; 
Nebnsnca,  bog^eatefs;  Neva'da,  sace-beos;  New 
Hampshire,  granite  boys;  New  Jersey,  bloes  or  clam- 
catchers:  New  York,  knickerbocken;  North  Garoli'tta. 
tar-boilefs  and  tockoes;*  Ohio,  buck-eyes;  Or'egoo, 
web-feet  and  bard-eases;  Pennsylva'nia,  Pennanites 
and  leatbcr-bcads;  Rhode  Island,  gun-flints;  South 
Caroli'na,  wessels;  Tennessee',  wbelpe;  Texas,  beef- 
beads;  Vermont,  Green  Mountain  boys;  Yirgin'ia. 
beadies;   Wisconsin,  badgers. 

Mine  Worthies,  The.  Famous  personaces  often 
alluded  to.  and  clasMd  tontber.  rather  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  like  tbe  Seven  Wondeis  of  tbe  Worid.  tbs 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  etc.  They  have  been  countsd 
up  in  tbe  following  manner: 

)1.  Hector,  son  of  Priam. 
2.  Alexander  tbe  Great. 
3.  Julius  Cesar. 
(  4.  Joshua,  Conqueror  of  Canaan. 
)5.  Davul.  King  of  Israel. 
C  6.  Judas  Maccabeus. 

!7.  Arthur,  King  of  Britain. 
8.  Chariemame. 
9.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 

Hoctet  Ambrotla'njB.  A  series  of  convivial  fable 
talk,  full  of  humor,  although  local  in  subject.  They 
hold  a  hi^  place  in  genial  or  recreative  literature.  They 
I  were  mostly  written  by  "Christopher  North,"  tbe  real 
John  Wilson,  and  it  is  said  that  while  Lockhart  was 
writinff  "  Vale'riusj"  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  walks 
with  Professor  Wdson  every  morning,  and  of  supping 
with  Blackwood  at  Ambrose's,  a  small  tavern  in  Edin- 
burgh. One  night  Lockhart  said,  "What  a  pity  there 
has  not  been  a  short-hand  writer  here  to  take  down  all 
the  good  things  that  have  been  said  "I  arui  next  day  be 
proouced  a  paper  from  memory,  and  called  it  "Noctes 
Ambrosiana»."    That  was  the  first  of  the  series. 

North  Americans  of  Yesterday.  Name  given  to 
the  Indians  of  North  America  by  recent  writers,  among 
them  F.  S.  Dellenbaugb  in  a  work  under  same  title. 
This  work,  a  comparative  study  of  North  American 
Indian  life  and  customs,  is  written  on  tbe  theory  that 
the  races  are  of  ethnic  uiuty. 

Nonrmahar.  Lalla  Bookh,  Moore.  "Light  of 
the  Haram."  She  was  for  a  season  estranged  from  the 
sultan,  till  be  gave  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  she  ap- 
peared in  disguise  as  a  lute-player  and  singer.  Tbe 
sultan  was  so  enchanted  with  her  performance,  that  be 
exclaimed.  "If  Nourmahal  had  so  played  and  song.  I 
could  forgive  her  all";  whereupon  the  sultana  threw 
off  her  mask. 

Noyum    Oivaniim.    The    noted    work    of 
Bacon,  showing  his  system  of  philosophy.    It  was  pu 
lished  in  the  year  1620. 

Nnc'ta.  Paradise  and  the  PerL  Moore.  Tbe 
name  given  to  the  miraculous  drop  which  falls  from 
heaven,  in  Egypt,  on  St.  John's  ENiy,  and  ia  supposed 
to  stop  the  plague. 

Nun  of  Nldaros.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  lioaf - 
fellow.  The  abbess  of  the  Drontheim  convent,  who 
heard  the  voice  of  St.  John  while  she  was  knaeiing  at 
her  midnight  devotions. 

Nnt-Brown  Maid.  Bellies.  Percy.  Tbe  naki 
who  was  wooed  by  the  "bamsbed  man.'  Tbe  **ban- 
ished  num"  describes  to  her  tbe  hardships  abe  'mx^Ai 
have  to  undergo  if  she  married  him;  but  finding  that 
she  accounted  these  hardships  as  nothing  compared  with 
his  love,  he  revealed  himself  to  be  an  earl's  eon,  with 
large  hereditary  estates  in  Westmoreland,  and  married 
her. 

O'bermann.  The  impersonation  of  high  motal  worth 
without  talent,  and  the  tortures  endured  by  tho  con- 
sciousness of  this  defect.  This  name  was  givwn  to  the 
hero  and  imaginary  author  of  a  work  of  the  same  wmmt 
by  Etienne  Pivert  de  Seoancourt,  a  French  writer. 

O'beron.  King  of  the  Fairies,  whose  wife  was 
Titania.  Shakeniere  introduces  both  Obccon  and 
Titania  in  his  "Mkisummer  Ni^t's  Dream."  Bo  and 
Titania.  his  queen,  are  fsbled  to  have  lived  oa  ladia. 
and  to  have  crossed  tbe  seas  to  Northera  Ewape  to 
dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

O'beron  tbe  Fay.  A  homptT  dwarf  only  tkree  feK 
high,  but  of  angelic  face,  lord  and  kins  of  Moonav. 
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Odyssey*  Homer's  epic,  recording  the  adventures 
of  Ody»eus  ("  Ulysses '*}  in  nis  voyage  home  from  Troy. 
The  poem  opens  m  the  ishind  of  Calypeo.  with  a  com- 
pkint  against  Neptune  and  Calypso  for  preventing  the 
return  m  Odysseus  to  Ithaca.  Telemachos,  the  son  of 
Odysseus,  starts  in  search  of  his  father,  accompanied 
by  Fallss  in  the  guise  of  Mentor.  He  ^[oes  to  Pylos. 
to  consult  old  Nestor,  and  is  sent  by  him  to  Sparta: 
where  be  is  told  by  Menelaus  that  Odysseus  is  detained 
in  the  idand  of  Gidypso.  In  the  meantime,  Odysseus 
leaves  the  island,  and,  being  shipwrecked,  is  cast  on  the 
ihore  of  Phcacia.  After  twenty  years'  absence  Odys- 
seus returns  to  his  home.  Penelopd  is  tormented  oy 
suitors.  To  excuse  herself,  Penelop^  tells  her  suitors 
he  only  shall  be  her  husband  who  can  bend  Odysseus's 
bow.  None  can  do  so  but  the  stranger,  who  bends  it 
with  ease.  Odysseus  is  recognised  by  his  wife,  and  the 
false  suitors  are  all  slain  and  peace  is  restored  to  Ithaca. 
Offertory.  In  the  Rpman  Catholic  Church  a  form  1 
of  woids,  ifj  the  first  part  of  the  Mck^e,  by  whiih  the 
priest  offers  iho  eleirientei  prei-iDusiy  to  their  consefra-  | 
tion.  In  the  Kn|[IUh  i?onmiiinion  servit*,  the  sentences  I 
read  by  the  i^fFlcialiiig  clergy lOHti,  whUe  the  people  are  1 
making  their  o^trlug?. 

O'gler  the  Dane,  One  of  the  palndinj}  of  the  Chnrie-  | 
magne  epocli.  Also  made  the  hero  fii  an  ancient  French 
romance,  aij.*!  the  ftubject  of  a  buliad^  whni<.ct  striry  is 
probably  a  contribution  from  the  stores  of  Norman  tra- 
dition, Holg>L-r,  or  Ql^r  Dantlce,  being  the  national  hero 
of  Denmark.  He  fieuresi  in  Arinttto'^  Orlantio  Ftiriow'." 
O'Groaf*  A  name  often  alluded  to  in  early  Enin^liBh 
l^uables  or  .Kai.>'mjp  eominj;  ftvm  the  kxenri  of  "John 
O'Groat's  H^nise/  This  ancient  buildinif  was  supposed 
to  stand  on  rbe  mo;art  r^ortherly  point  in  (ir^at  Britnin. 
John  of  Gri*at  and  his  bfothera  were  oii^iniLlly  fr^m 
Holland.  A>-<-t-'T%hn^  to  tr&dltiot},  the  hoUE^e  wfia  of  rin 
octagonal  sl>  i,"^  l>ejnE  one  room  with  eiaht  wind"WS 
and  eight  d<  -.  i<>  suirmt  eight  friember^  0/  the  fEinnly, 
the  heads  o.  •  ^^hi  different  bmnchf?  of  H^  to  r>frM,pnt| 
their  quarrer^  kpf  i>rM^edfince  at  iiible,  which ,  on  ea  fire-  1 
vunis  occasir^n^  had  well-^niifth  provtnl  fat^  I 

Oldlmck«  Jonathan.  Antlqunry,  Jlilcott.  The  i^har- | 
»cter  whoee  --'^■■n  -  71  v,--  name  to  the  novel.  He  is  1 
represented  ■      !■■  'hf:'  studv  ^nd  n^'furimJation  | 

of  oki  coins,  mtriiiiL.  o-d  idics.  He  hi  irh table,  sar-  , 
esstic.  and  csmical  from  an  early  disappointment  in  ! 
love,  but  full  of  himior  and  a  faithful  friend.  I 

Old  Mail  of  the  Sea.  In  the  "Arabian  Nights."  a  , 
monster  encountered  by  Sindbad  the  sailor  in  his  fifth 
voyage.  After  carrying  him  upon  his  shoulders  a  long  \ 
time.  Sindbad  at  last  succeeds  in  intoxicating  him,  and  | 
effects  his  escape.  The  "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea^'  was  also  , 
made  the  title  of  a  humorous  and  well-known  poem  by  , 
0.  W.  Holmea.  I 

Old  Bed  Sandstone.    One  of  the  most  noted  of  1 
Hugh  Miller's  famous  writings  on  geological  subjects.  1 
It  revealed  hia  discovery  of  fossils  in  a  formation  which, 
ap  to  that  time,  had  been  deemed  almost  destitute  of 
them.  I 

pilYer.  As  Ton  Like  It,  Shakespere.  Son  and  ! 
heir  of  Sir  Rowland  de  Bois.  who  hated  his  youngest  I 
brother,  Orlando,  and  whom  be  planned  to  murder  by  1 
Indirect  methods.  Orlando,  finding  it  impossible  to 
hve  in  his  brother's  house,  fled  to  the  forest  of  Arden, 
where  he  joined  the  society  of  the  banished  duke.  Oli- 
Ter  pursued  him.  and  as  he  slept  in  the  forest,  a  snake 
and  a  lioness  lurked  near  to  make  him  their  prey.  Or- 
lando chanced  to  be  passing,  slew  the  two  monstera 
and  then  fotmd  that  the  sleeper  was  his  brother  Oliver. 
Oliver's  feelings  underwent  a  change,  and  he  loved  his 
brother  aa  much  as  he  had  before  hated  him.  In  the 
forest,  the  two  brothers  met  Roealind  and  Celia.  The 
former,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  banished  duke, 
married  Orlando;  and  the  latter,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  the  usurping  duke,  married  Oliver. 

OUw'la.  Twelfth  Nlffht,  Shakespere.  A  rich 
countsss,  whoee  love  was  sought  by  Orsino,  Duke  of 
Illjrria;  but  having  lost  her  brother,  Olivia  lived  for  a 
time  in  entire  seclusion,  and  in  no  wise  reciprocated  the 
duke's  love.  Olivia  fell  in  love  with  Viola,  who  was 
dressed  as  tho  duke's  page,  and  sent  her  a  ring.  Mis- 
taking Sebastian  (Viola's  brother)  for  Viola,  she  married 
him  out  of  hand. 

Ophelia*  Hamlet,  Shakespere.  Daughter  of  Po- 
lo'oius,  the  chamberlain.  Hamlet  fell  in  love  with  her, 
but  after  his  interview  with  the  Ghost,  finds  that  his 
plans  muat  lead  away  from  her.  During  his  real  or 
assumed  madness,  he  treats  her  with,  undeserved  and 
aofry  rudeness,  and  afterward,  in  a  fit  of  inconsiderate 
rashness,  kills  her  father,  the  old  Polonius.  The  terrible 
shock  given  to  her  mind  by  these  events  completely 
shatters  her  intellect,  and  leads  to  her  accidental  death 
by  drowning. 


Ori^anon.  The  name  given  to  the  first  work  on  logic 
by  Aristotle.  He  is  said  to  have  created  the  science  of 
logic.  The  "Organon"  has  been  enlarged  and  recast 
bv  some  modem  authors,  especially  by  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  in  his  "System  of  Logic,"  into  a  structure  commen- 
surate with  the  vast  increase  of  knowledge  and  exten- 
sion of  positive  method  belonging  to  the  present  day. 

Orlando  Furioso.  An  epic  poem  in  fortv-six  cantos, 
by  Ariosto,  which  occupied  his  leisure  for  eleven  vears, 
and  was  published  in  1516.  This  poem,  which  celebrates 
the  semi-mythical  achievements  of  the  paladins  of 
Charlemagne,  in  the  wars  between  the  Christians  and 
the  Moors,  became  immediately  popular,  and  has  since 
been  translated  into  all  European  languages,  and  passed 
through  innumerable  editions. 

Ormtilitm*  The  "  Orniuluin  "  is  {i  colliM-tidU  of  met- 
ric ;d  biHsijJii's,  one  fcjt  each  <.lay  of  the  yeir,  but  the 
siiLc^k-  cM^tJiiK  cupy  Kivea  the  homihesi  for  thirty-two 
dayii  only.  There  are  very  few  French  word*  in  the 
poemi  but  Scandinavian  worda  and  constructions  aboutid. 
The  writer,  Ojm*  or  Urmin,  belonufHi  tii  the  Haat  of  Hng- 
land,  and  he  and  his  brother  Walter  were  Auguatinian 
monies,  He  makes  no  use  of  fhynie,  but  his  verses  are 
siii(K]th  ntiii  rei;ular. 

Oj^bald'i-Klone*  Rob  Roy*  Heotti  A  family  nam^ 
in  the  story  which  t^lla  of  niirj**  of  the  tnem1>PT:9:  {1)  the 
Lfjnilon  murchiiiit  and  Sir  Hildebrand,  the  heads  nr  ti*o 
families;  {2}  the  son  of  the  merchant  ia  Francis:  {3}  the 
ofTM>riiitf  of  the  brother  ^re  Percival,  tiie  sot;  Thorn- 
clmeK  ine  bully;  John,  the  f^mekeeper;  Richards  the 
hor^e-jocke>' ;  Wilfredi  the  funh  and  Hu«hl«riEhH  the 
schular^  by  far  the  worst  nf  alL  This  last  worthy  ia 
sLiin  h\  nob  Koy^  and  di«a  cumins  hiei  couriin  Frank, 
w;i  .;..  i.f:  li..id  injured. 

O'Shan'ter,  Tarn.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Burns, 
and  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  farmer,  who,  riding  home 
very  late  and  very  drunk  from  Ayr,  in  a  stormv  nifl^t, 
disturbed  a  witch  revel  in  the  haunted  kirk  of  Alloway. 
The  hags  pursued  him  as  far  as  the  keystone  of  the 
bridge  over  the  River  Doon,  but  were  unable  to  cross 
runmnfE  water.  One  of  them,  however,  plucked  the  tail 
from  his  mare,  Maggie. 

Osse'o.  Hiawatha,  Longfellow.  Son  of  the  Even- 
ing Star.  When  broken  with  agje,  he  married  Oweenee, 
one  of  ten  daughters  of  a  North  nunter.  She  loved  him 
in  spite  of  his  ugliness  and  decrepitude,  because  "all  was 
beautiful  within  him."  As  he  was  walking  with  his  nine 
sisters-in-law  and  their  husbands,  he  leaped  into  the 
hollow  of  an  oak  tree  and  came  out  strong  and  hand- 
some; but  Oweenee  at  the  same  moment  was  changed 
into  a  weak  old  woman.  But  the  love  of  Osseo  was  not 
weakened.  Ihe  nine  brothers  and  sisters-in-law  were 
transformed  in  to  birds.  Oweenee,  recovering  her  beauty, 
had  a  son.  whoee  delight  was  to  shoot  the  birds  that 
mocked  his  father  ana  mother.  An  Algonquin  legend 
gave  the  foundation  of  the  story. 

Othel'lo.  A  Moor  of  Venice,  in  Shakespere's  plav  of 
the  same  name.  He  marries  Deedemona,  the  daughter 
of  a  Venetian  senator,  and  is  led  by  his  ensign.  lago.  a 
consummate  villain,  to  distrust  her  fidelity  and  virtue.  . 
lago  hated  the  Moor  both  because  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
was  preferred  to  the  lieutenancv  instead  of  himself,  ana 
also  from  a  suspicion  that  the  Moor  had  tampered  with 
his  wife;  but  he  concealed  his  hatred  so  well  that 
Othello  wholly  trusted  him.  lago  persuaded  Othello 
that  Desdemona  intrigued  with  Cassio,  and  urged  him 
on  till  he  murdered  his  bride. 

Othello's  Occupation's  Gone.  A  phrase  much 
quoted  from  the  play  "Othello,"  meaning  "the  task  is 
ended."  or  that  one  has  retired  from  active  work. 

Outre-Mer.  A  "Pilgrimage  Beyond  the  Sea."  This 
title  was  given  to  the  work  by  H.  w.  Longfellow,  pub- 
lished in  1835,  and  written  before  European  travel  was 
much  known  to  Americans.  It  is  a  poetical  prose 
work,  not  unlike  the  "Sketch-Book"  of  Washington 
Irving. 

Pac'olet.  In  "Valentine  and  Orson,"  an  old  ro- 
mance, a  character  who  owned  an  enchanted  steed, 
often  alluded  to  by  early  writers.  The  name  of  Pacolet 
was  borrowed  by  Steele  for  his  familiar  spirit  in  the 
"Tatler."  The  French  have  a  proverb,  "It  is  the  horse 
of  Pacolet,"  that  is,  it  is  one  that  goes  very  fast. 

Page.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Shakespere. 
Name  of  a  family  of  Windsor,  conspicuous  in  the  play. 
When  Sir  John  Falstaff  made  love  to  Mrs.  Page.  Page 
himself  assumed  the  name  of  Brook.  Sir  John  told  the 
supposed  Brook  his  whole  "  course  of  wooing." 

Page,  Mrs.  Wife  of  Mr.  Page,  of  Windsor.  When 
Sir  John  FalsUff  made  love  to  her,  she  joined  with  Mrs. 
Ford  to  dupe  him  and  punish  him. 

Page,  AJone.  Dau«iter  of  the  above,  in  love  with 
Fenton.     Slender  calls  ner  "the  sweet  Anne  Page." 
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Pase*  William.     Anne's  brother,  a  schoolboy. 

Pale'mon.  The  Seasons*  Thomson.  The  hero 
of  an  episode  in  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  represented  as 
the  owner  of  harvest  fields  in  which  the  lovely  young 
Lavinia  coming  to  glean,  Palemon  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  wooes  and  wins  her.  (2)  A  character  in  Falconer's 
"Shipwreck,"  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  Albert,  the 
-commander. 

Pa'Umpsest.    A  parchment  on  which  the  original 
writing  has  been  efifaiced.  and  something  else  has  been 
written.    The  monks  and  others  used  to  wash  or  rub 
out  the  writing  in  a  parchment  and  use  it  again.     As  ; 
they  did  not  efface  it  entirely,  niany  works  have  been 
recovered   by   modem   ingenuity.     Thus   Cicero's   "  De  | 
Republica"  has  been  restored  from  an  ancient  manu- 
script which  had  been  partly  erased.    There  are  relics  i 
of  ancient  learning  of  which  even  the  mutilated  mem-  ! 
bers  have  an  independent  value,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  Biblical  manuscripts  for  criticism,  and  in  a  still  | 
broader  sense,  of  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  his-  , 
torians.  i 

Pallnu'ms.    The  pilot  of  JEneaa,  in  Viivirs  "  £neid  " 
who  fell  asleep  at  the  helm,  and  tumblea  into  the  sea. 
The  name  is  employed  as  a  generic  word  for  a  steersman 
or  pilot,  and  sometimes   for  a  chief  minister.    Thus,  , 
Prince  Bismarck  was  called  the  palinurus  of  William,  ' 
Emperor  of  Germany. 

Palla'dium.  Something  that  affords  effectual  pro- 
tection and  safety.  The  Palla'dium  was  a  colossal 
wooden  statue  of  Pallas  in  the  city  of  Troy,  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven.  The  statue  was  carried  away 
by  the  Greeks,  and  the  city  burned.  The  Scotch  had  a 
eimilar  tradition  attached  to  the  groat  stone  of  Scone, 
near  Perth.  Edward  I.  removed  it  to  Westminster, 
and  it  is  still  framed  in  the  Coronation  Chair  of  England. 
Stories  connected  with  the  palladium  of  a  nation  or  a 
family  are  common  in  Uterature,  as  "Luck  of  Eden- 
hall/   a  poem  by  Longfellow. 

Pallet.  A  painter  in  Smollett's  novel  of  "Pere^ne 
Pickle."  The  absurdities  of  Pallet  are  painted  an  mch 
thick. 

Pamela*  Name  of  heroine  and  title  of  novel  by 
Richardson.  She  is  a  simple  country  girl,  and  maid- 
aervant  of  a  rich  young  sqmre.  She  resLsts  every  temp- 
tation, and  at  length  marries  the  young  souire  and 
reforms  him.  Pam^  is  very  modest,  bears  her  afflic- 
tions with  much  meekness,  and  is  a  model  of  maiden- 
hood. The  story  is  told  in  a  series  of  letters  which 
Pamela  sends  to  her  parents. 

Pan'danis.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  and  leader  of  the 
Lycians  in  the  Trojan  War,  celebrated  by  Homer  in 
the  "Iliad."  In  medisval  romances,  and  by  Shakee- 
pere  in  "Troilus  and  Cressida."  he  is  represented  as 
procuring  for  Troilus  the  love  and  good  graces  of  Chry- 
eeis  —  hence  the  word  "  pander." 

Pan^yrlc.  An  eiilogistic  harangue  or  oration, 
written  or  uttered  in  praise  of  a  person  or  body  of 
persons. 

Pan-Jan'drum,  The  Grand.  A  sort  of  mythical 
nonentity  invented  by  Foote,  the  comic  dramatist. 
The  woixl  occurs  in  Foote's  farrago  of  nonsense,  which 
he  composed  to  test  the  memory  of  a  person  who  said 
he  had  brought  his  memory  to  such  perfection  that  he 
could  rememoer  anvthing  by  reading  it  over  once. 

Pantag'niei.  A  character  in  a  famous  romance  by 
Rabelais.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  ^ven  him 
because  he  was  bom  during  the  drought  which  lasted 
thirty  and  six  months,  three  weeks,  four  days,  thirteen 
hours,  and  a  little  more,  in  that  year  of  grace  noted  for 
having  "three  Thursdays  in  one  week."  His  father 
was  Gargantua,  the  giant,  who  was  four  hundred  four- 
score and  forty-four  years  old  at  the  time.  He  was 
chained  in  his  cradle  with  four  great  iron  chains,  like 
those  used  in  ships  of  the  largest  size.  Being  angry  at 
this,  he  stamped  out  the  bottom  of  his  bassanet,  which 
was  made  of  weavers'  beams.  When  he  grew  to  man- 
hood he  knew  all  languages,  all  sciences,  and  all  knowl- 
edge of  every  sort. 

PantaK'ruleoin  Law  Case.  Pantaf^ruel*  Rabelais. 
This  case,  having  nonplussed  all  the  jud^  in  Paris, 
was  referred  to  Lord  Pantagruel  for  decision.  After 
much  "statement"  the  bench  declared,  "We  have  not 
understood  one  single  circumstance  of  the  defense." 
Then  Pantagruel  gave  sentence,  but  his  judgment  was 
as  unintelligiDle  as  the  case  itself.  So,  as  no  one  under- 
stood a  single  sentence  of  the  whole  affair,  all  were  per- 
pectly  satisfied. 

Pan-UFKe'.  A  celebrated  character  in  Rabdais* 
"Pantagruel,"  and  the  real  hero  of  the  story;  repre- 
sented as  an  arrant  rogue,  a  drunkard,  a  cowud,  and  a 
libertine,  but  learned  in  the  tongues,  an  ingenious  prac- 
tical joker,  and  a  boon  companion.  He  was  the  favorite 
of  PantagrueU  who  made  him  governor  of  Salmygondin, 


and  finally  set  out  with  him  in  quest  of  the  oracle  of  the 
Holy  Bottle. 

Paradise  ancf  the  Pe'ri.  The  second  tale  in  Moore's 
poetical  romance  of  "  Lalla  Rookh."  The  Peri  lammts 
her  expulsion  from  heaven,  and  is  told  she  will  be  re- 
admitted if  she  will  bring  to  the  gate  of  heaven  the 
"gift  most  dear  to  the  Almighty."  After  several  teil- 
ures  the  Peri  offered  the  "Repentant  Tear/'  and  the 
gates  flew  open  to  receive  the  gift. 

Paradise  liOst.  The  poem  by  Milton  undw  this 
name  opens  with  the  awaking  of  the  rebel  angels  in 
hell  after  their  fall  from  heaven,  the  consultation  of  their 
chiefs  how  best  to  carry  on  the  war  with  God,  and  the 
resolve  of  Satan  to  go  forth  and  tempt  newly  created 
man  to  fall.  Satan  reaches  Eden,  and  finds  Adam  and 
Eve  in  their  innocence.  This  is  told  in  the  first  four 
books.  The  next  four  books  contain  the  Aichangd 
Raphael's  story  of  the  war  in  heaven,  the  fall  of  Satan, 
and  the  creation  of  the  worid.  The  last  four  books 
describe  the  temptation  and  the  fall  of  man,  and  tell 
of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Christ,  uid  the  expulsion 
from  paradise. . 

Paradise  Regained.  In  this  poem  Milton  tells  of 
the  journey  of  Christ  into  the  wilderness  after  his  bap- 
tism, and  its  four  books  describe  the  temptation  of 
Christ  by  Satan. 

Pardoner's  Tale.  Canterbury  Tales.  Chaucer. 
Three  rioters  agreed  to  kill  Death,  and  were  directed 
to  a  tree  under  which  he  was  to  be  found.  At  the  foot 
of  the  tree  they  came  upon  a  treasure,  which  all  coveted. 
The  younger  of  the  three  went  to  buy  wine  and  the 
other  two  conspired  to  kill  him  on  his  return.  He 
poisoned  the  wine  and  was  slain  by  his  brothers,  who 
soon  died  from  effect  of  the  poison.  Thus  all  found 
Death  under  the  tree. 

Pa'rian  Chronicle.  A  chronological  register  of  the 
chief  events  in  the  mythology  and  history  of  ancient 
Greece,  found  engraved  on  Parian  marble. 

Pa'rian  Verse.  Ill-natured  satire;  so  called  from 
Archil'ochos.  a  native  of  Paros. 

Par'l-sade.  A  princess  whose  adventures  in  search 
of  the  Talking  Bird,  the  Singing  Tree,  and  the  Yellow 
Water,  are  rdated  in  the  "Story  of  the  Sisters'*  in  the 
"Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments." 

Parley«  Peter.  Name  assumed  by  Samuel  Gritwold 
Goodrich,  an  American.  Above  seven  millions  of  his 
books  were  in  circulation  in  1850.  Several  piracies  of 
this  popular  name  have  appeared. 

Parody.  A  kind  of  writing  in  which  the  words  of 
an  author  or  his  thoughts  are,  by  some  slight  alteratioio, 
adapted  to  a  different  purpose. 

Parthen'ope.  One  of  the  three  ssrrens.  She  was 
buried  at  Naples.  Naples  itself  was  anciently  called 
Parthenope,  which  name  was  changed  to  "Neap'olis" 
("  the  new  city  ")  by  a  colony  of  Cumsans. 

Par'tlng-ton«  Mrs.  An  imaginary  old  lady  whose 
laughable  sayinm  have  been  recorded  by  an  American 
humorist,  B.  P.  Shillaber. 

Partlet.  The  hen  in  '*The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,"  and 
in  the  famous  beast-epic  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox." 

Par'sl-val  or  Par'sl-fal.  The  German  name  of 
Perceval,  the  hero  and  title  of  a  metrical  ronumce  of 
the  Twelfth  Century,  by  Wolfram  Von  Eschenbach, 
and  of  a  modem  music  drama  by  Richard  Wagner. 
Parsival  was  brought  up  by  a  widowed  mother  in  woii- 
tude.  but  when  srown  to  manhood,  two  wandering 
knights  persuaded  nim  to  go  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur. 
His  mother  consented  to  his  ^ing  if  he  would  wear  the 
dress  of  a  common  jester.  This  he  did,  but  soon  achieved 
such  noble  deeds  that  Arthur  made  him  a  kni^t  of  the 
Round  Table.  Sir  Paraival  went  in  ouest  of  the  Holy 
Graal,  which  was  kept  in  a  castle  called  Graalburg.  in 
Spain.  He  reached  the  castle,  but  having  n^lected 
certain  conditions,  was  shut  out,  and,  on  his  return  to 
court,  the  priestess  of  Graalburg  insisted  on  his  being 
degraded  from  knighthood.  Parsival  then  led  a  new 
life,  and  a  wise  hermit  became  his  instructor.  At  length 
he  reached  such  a  state  of  purity  and  sanctity  that  the 
priestess  of  Graalburg  declared  him  worthv  to  become 
lord  of  the  castle.  Lohengrin,  '*  Knight  of  the  Swan," 
was  the  son  of  Parsival. 

Pastoral.  Something  descriptive  of  a  shcfrffeenTs 
life;  or  a  poem  in  which  any  action  or  passicm  is  repte-^ 
sented  by  its  effects  on  a  country  life  The  charactei^ 
istics  of  this  poem  are  simplicity,  brevity,  and  delicacy. 

Patient  Grlselda.  A  character  in  '^Oantertniry 
Tales."  by  Chaucer.  She  was  robbed  of  diildren.  r»- 
ducea  to  poverty,  and  made  to  serve  a  rival,  but  doc* 
all  without  compliunt. 

Pat'tleson,  Peter.  An  imaginary  assistant  teadMt 
at  Gandercleuch,  and  the  feigned  author  of  Scott's 
"Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  which  were  represented  as 
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faaviof  been  published  poethumously  by  hia  pedagogue 
superior,  Jedediah  Cleishbotham. 

Pau-UiM'.  The  "Lady  of  Lyona'*  in  Bulwer-Lyt- 
too'a  play  of  this  name.  She  was  married  to  Claude 
Mebotte,  a  gardeners  son,  who  pretended  to  be  a  count. 
Paul  and  Ylryliilft*  A  pair  of  child  lovers  in  Ber- 
oardin  de  St.  Pierre's  popular  romance  "Paxil  et  Vir- 
cnie."  According  to  a  tradition,  or  version,  Paul  and 
Vtmoia  are  broui^t  up  in  the  belief  that  they  are  brother 
loaaister.  Don  Antonio  is  sent  to  bring  her  to  Spain, 
and  make  her  his  bride.  She  is  taken  by  force  on 
board  ship,  but  scarcely  has  the  ship  started,  when  a 
hurricane  dashes  it  on  rocks,  and  it  is  wrecked.  Alham- 
bra,  a  runaway  slave,  whom  Paul  and  Virginia  had 
befriended,  rescues  Virginia,  who  is  brought  to  shore 
aad  married  to  Paul.     Antonio  is  drowned. 

Paul  Pry*    Paul  Pry,  John  Poole.    An  idle,  in- 
quisitive, meddlesome  fellow,   who  has  no  occupation 
cff  hia  ,own.  and  is  forever  poking  his  noee  into  other 
people's  affairs.    He  always  comes  in  with  the  apology, 
I  hope  I  don*t  intrude." 

Peepinc  Tom  of  Coventry.  A  tailor  of  Coventry, 
the  oiUy  soul  in  the  town  mean  enough  to  peep  at  the 
Lady  Godiva  as  she  rode  naked  through  the  streets  to 
leiieve  the  pec^le  from  oppression. 

P^-fot't7«  Clara.  The  nurse  of  David  Copper6eld 
in  Dickens'  novel  of  this  name.  Being  very  plump, 
whenever  she  makes  any  exertion  some  of  the  buttons 
on  the  back  of  her  dress  fly  off. 

P^ggotty,  Dan'el.  Brother  of  David  Copperfield's 
norae.  Dan'el  was  a  Yarmouth  fisherman.  His  nephew. 
Ham  Peggotty,  and  his  brother-in-law's  child,  little 
Em'ly."  Cved  with  him. 

P«notty,  Em'ly.  She  was  engaged  to  Ham  Peg- 
fotty;  but  being  fascinated  with  Steerforth  she  eloped. 
She  waa  afterwards  reclaimed,  and  emigrated  to  Aus- 
tralia. 

P«CC0tt7«  Ham.  Represented  as  the  very  beau- 
uleal  of  an  uneducated,  simple-minded,  honest,  and 
warm-hearted  fisherman.  He  was  drowned  in  ms  at- 
tempt to  rescue  Steerforth  from  the  sea. 

PUkdennls.  Name  of  title  and  hero  of  a  novel  by 
Thackeray,  published  in  1849  and  1850.  was  the 
immediate  successor  of  "Vanity  Fair."  Literary  life 
is  deacribed  in  the  history  of  Pen,  a  hero  of  no  very 
great  worth. 

Pendennis*  Arthur.    A  young  man  of  ardent  feel- 
mgi  and  lively  intellect,  but  self-conceited  and  selfish. 
PUkdennls«  Laura.    His  sister  has  been  considered 
<m»  oi  the  best  of  Thackeray's  characters. 

Pendennls«  Major.  A  tuft-hunter^  who  fawns  on 
hia  patrona  for  the  sake  of  wedging  himself  into  their 
aociety. 

PUkdrajg'oiu  A  title  conferred  on  several  British 
chwfs  in  times  of  great  danger,  when  they  were  invested 
with  dictatorial  power:  thus  Uter  and  Arthur  were 
each  appointed  to  the  office  to  repel  the  Saxon  invaders. 
The  word  means  "  chief  of  the  kings." 

PwnsylTanla  Farmer.  A  surname  nven  to  John 
Dickinson,  a  citiaen  of  Pennaylvania.  In  the  year  1768, 
he  oubliahed  hia  "  Letters  from  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British  Colonies."  These  were 
republished  in  London,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
and  were  subsequently  translated  into  French. 

Penny-a-llner.  A  contributor  to  the  local  news- 
papera,  but  not  on  the  ataif.  At  one  time  these  col- 
lectors of  news  used  to  be  paid  a  penny  a  line  on  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  and  the  appellation  is  still  in  use. 
Penny  Dreadfuls.  Penny  sensational  papers. 
Pen'tateuch.  A  name  raven  by  Greek  translators 
to  the  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament  ascribed  to 
Moeea.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Pentateuch  is  to  give  a 
deacription  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Hebrew 
people  up  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  the  theocracy 
founded  among  them.  Tradition,  as  preserved  in  the 
earlieat  historical  records,  mentions  Moses  as  the  writer 
of  the  complete  Pentateuch,  such  as  it  is  now,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  verses  describing  the  last  moments 
of  the  lawgiver,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Joshua. 
Pepys*  Diary.    A  writing  which  brought  fame  to 

c^ , 

nine  years  from  1660  to  1669,  and  is  the  gossipy  chron- 


Pepya,  the  author,  was  written  in  short-hand,  and  de- 
ipnered  and  published  in  1825.     It  extends  over  the 
me  years  from  1660  to  1669,  and  is  the  gossipy  chron- 
icle m  that  gay  and  profligate  time.    We  have  no  other 
book  which  gives  so  life-like  a  picture  of  that  extra- 


ordinary state  of  society. 

Peregrine  Plekle.  The  hero  and  title  of  a  novel  by 
&noUett  (1751).  Peregrine  Pickle  is  a  savage,  unsrate- 
fol  spendthrift,  fond  of  practical  jokes,  and  suflering 
with  evil  temper  the  misfortunes  brought  on  himself  by 
hia  own  wilful ntei. 


Per'o-neria.  The  aubject  of  a  fairy  tale,  represented 
as  a  pretty  country  lass,  who.  at  the  offer  of  a  fairy, 
changes  places  with  an  old  and  decrepit  queen,  and 
receives  the  homage  paid  to  rank  and  wealth,  but  after- 
ward gladly  resumes  ner  beauty  and  rags. 

Pe-tm'chl-o.  A  gentleman  of  Verona,  in  Shakes- 
pere's  "Taming  of  the  Shrew."  A  very  honest  fellow, 
who  hardly  speaks  a  word  of  truth,  and  succeeds  in  all 
his  tricks.  He  acts  his  assumed  character  to  the  life, 
with  untired  animal  spirits,  and  without  a  particle  of 
ill-humor. 

Pev'er-ll*  Sir  Geoffrey.  A  country  ^ntleman  of 
strong  High-church  and  Rosralist  opinions,  m  Sir  Walter 
Scott^s  novel  **  Peveril  of  the  Pcak.^' 

Phaedo.  An  ancient  and  well-known  work  by  Plato, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
most  fully  set  forth.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue 

I  which  combines  with  the  abstract  philosophical  discus- 
sion, a  graphic  narrative  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates, 

I  which,  for  pathos  and  dignity,  is  unsurpassed. 

I      Phllax.    Fairy    Tales,     D'Aunoy.    Philax     was 

I  cousin  to  the  Princess  Imsi.  The  fay  Pagan  shut  them 
up  in  the  "Palace  of  Revenge,"  a  palace  containing 

I  every  delight  except  the  power  of  leaving  it.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  I  mis  and  Philax  longed  as  much 
for  a  separation  as  at  one  time  they  had  wished  for  a 

I  union. 

Philip.  The  Madness  of  Philip,  Josephine  Das- 
kam.     A  representation  of  the  unregenerate  child  — 

I  '*the  child  of  stronn;  native  impulses  who  has  not  yet 

I  srielded  to  the  shaping  force  of  education;  the  child, 
therefore,  of  originality,  of  vivacity,  of  humor,  and  of 
faacinating  power  of  invention  in  the  field  of  miachief." 

I  Philippic.  A  word  uaed  to  denote  any  diacourae  or 
deeUmuttion  full  of  acrimonioua  invective.  It  derives 
its  name  from  orations  made  by  Demosthenes  against 

,  Philip  of  Macedon,  in  which  the  orator  bitterly  attacked 

I  the  king  as  the  enemy  of  Greece. 

Philistines.  Meaning  the  ill-behaved  and  ignorant. 
The  word  so  applied  arose  in  Germany  from  the  Charlies 

[  or  Philistera.  who  were  always  quarreling  with  the 
students.     Matthew  Arnold  applied  the  term  Philistine 

I  to  the  middle  cUm  in  England. 
•   PhUo.    The    Messiah,    Klopstock.    A    Pharisee, 

I  one  of  the  Jewish  sanhedrim,  who  hated  Caiaphas,  the 
high  priest,  for  being  a  Sadducee.  Philo  made  a  vow 
that  he  would  take  no  rest  till  Jesus  was  numbered 
with  the  dead.     He  commits  suicide,  and  his  soul  is 

'  carried  to  hell  by  Obaddon,  the  angel  of  death. 

Phlltra.    Faery  Queen.  Spenser.    A  lady  of  large 

'  fortune,  betrothed  toBracidas;  but,  seeing  the  fortune 
of  Amidas  daily  increasing,  and  that  of  Bracidas  getting 

i  smaller,  she  attached  herself  to  the  more  prosperous 

I  younger  brother. 

Phlneas.    Uncle  Tom*8  Cabin.  Mrs.  Stowe.   The 

I  ouaker,  an  "underground  railroad  man  who  helped 
the  slave  family  of  George  and  Elisa  to  reach  Canada, 

!  after  Elisa  had  crossed  the  river  on  cakes  of  floating  ice. 

Phyllis.    In  Virgil's  "  Eclo^es,"  the  name  of  a  rustic 

maiden.    This  name,  also  wntten  Phillis,  has  been  in 

common  use  as  meaning  any  unsophisticated  country 

giri. 

PIckanln'ny.  A  young  child.  A  West  Indian  negro 
word. 

Pickwick,  Mr.  Samuel.  The  hero  of  the  "  Pickwick 
Papers,"  by  Charles  Dickens.  He  is  a  simple-minded, 
benevolent  old  gentleman,  who  wears  spectacles  and 
short  black  gaiters.  He  founds  a  club,  and  travels 
with  its  members  over  England,  each  member  being 
imder  his  guardianship.  They  meet  many  laughable 
adventures. 

Pled  Piper  of  Hamelln.  Old  German  legend. 
Robert  Browning,  in  hia  poem  entitled  "The  Pied  Piper," 
has  given  a  metrical  version.  The  legend  recounts  how 
a  certain  musician  came  into  the  town  of  Hamel,  in  the 
country  of  Brunswick,  and  offered,  for  a  sum  of  money, 
to  rid  the  town  of  the  rats  by  which  it  was  infested. 
Having  executed  his  task,  and  the  promised  reward 
having  been  withheld,  he  in  revenge  blew  again  hia 
pipe,  and  drew  the  children  of  the  town  to  a  cavern  in 
the  side  of  a  hill,  which,  upon  their  entrance,  closed 
and  shut  them  in  forever. 

Piers  Plowman.  The  hero  of  a  satirical  poem  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century.  He  falls  asleep,  like  John 
Bunyan,  on  the  Malvern  Hills,  and  has  different  visions, 
which  he  describes,  and  in  which  he  exposes  the  cor- 
ruptions of  society,  the  dissoluteness  of  the  clergy,  and 
the  allurements  to  sin.  The  author  is  supposeato  be 
Robert  or  William  Langland.  No  other  writings  so 
faithfully  reflect  the  popular  feeling  during  the  great 
social  and  religious  movements  of  that  century  as  the 
bitterly  satirical  poem,  "The  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman.*' 
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In  ita  allecory,  the  discontent  of  the  Commona  with  the 
course  of  affmirs  in  Church  and  State  found  a  voice. 

Pie'tro.  The  Bing  and  the  Book,  Browning. 
The  professed  father  of  Pompil'ia,  criminally  assumed 
as  his  child  to  prevent  certain  property  from  paasinc  to 
an  heir  not  his  own. 

PllSrim's  Proffress.  Written  b^  Bunyan  in  the 
form  of  a  dream  to  allesorixe  the  life  of  a  Christian, 
from  his  conversion  to  his  death.  His  doubts  are  t^Bnts, 
his  sins  a  pack,  his  Bible  a  chart,  his  minister  Evange- 
list, his  conversion  a  flight  from  the  City  of  Destruction, 
his  stru|E^e  with  besetting  sins  a  fifdit  with  ApoUvon, 
his  deatnT  a  toilsome  passage  over  a  deep  stream,  which 
flows  between  him  and  heaven. 

PItot,  The.  Title  of  a  sea-story  by  Cooper,  which 
was  called  the  **  first  sea-novel  of  the  English  language." 
It  was  published  in  the  year  1823  and  soon  translated 
into  Italian,  German,  and  French.  It  is  founded  on 
the  adventures  of  John  Paul  Jones. 

Pinch,  Tom.  A  character  in  Dickens's  ''Martin 
Chusslewit,"  distinguished  bv  his  guilelessness,  his  odd- 
ity, and  his  exhausUess  goodness  of  heart. 

PIppa  Passes.  The  title  of  a  dramatic  poem  by 
Robert  Browning.  Pippa  is  a  light-hearted  peasant 
maiden,  who  resolves  to  enjoy  her  holiday.  Various 
groups  of  persons  overhear  her  as  she  passes  by  singing, 
and  some  of  her  stray  words  act  with  secret  but  sure 
influence  for  good. 

Platonle  Love.  Spiritual  love  between  persons  of 
opposite  sexes.  It  is  the  friendship  of  man  and  woman, 
without  mixture  of  what  b  usually  called  love.  Plato 
strongly  advocated  this  pure  affection,  and  hence  its 
distinctive  name. 

Pocket.  Great  Expectations,  Dickens.  Name  of 
a  family  prominent  in  the  story. 

Pocket.  A  real  scholar,  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
an  honor-man  at  Cambridge,  but,  having  married  young, 
he  had  to  take  up  the  calling  of  "grinder**  and  literary 
fag  for  a  living.     Pip  was  placed  in  his  care. 

Pocket,  Mrs.  Daughter  of  a  city  knight,  brought 
up  to  be  an  ornamental  nonentity,  helpless,  shiftless, 
and  useless.  She  was  the  mother  of  eii^t  children, 
whom  she  allowed  to  "tuml>le  up**  as  best  they  could, 
under  the  charge  of  her  maid  Flopeon. 

Pocket,  Herbert.  Son  of  Mr.  Matthew  Pocket, 
wonderfully  hopeful,  but  had  not  the  stuff  to  push  his 
way  into  wealth. 

Pocket,  Sarah.  Sister  of  Matthew  Pocket,  a  little 
dry.  old  woman,  with  a  small  face  that  might  have  been 
made  of  walnut-shell,  and  a  large  mouth. 

Poetical  Bomances.  These  romances,  native  to  the 
French,  group  themselves  about  great  names,  some  hav- 
ing Alexander,  some  Charlemagne,  as  their  central  figure. 
One  cluster,  the  Arthurian,  is  of  English  growth,  and 
possesses  the  highest  interest  of  all.  Translations  and 
imitations  of  these  French  romances  slowly  came  into 
popular  favor  with  the  English  people. 

Po'lyslot.  The  word  means,  in  general,  an  assem- 
blage of  versions  in  different  languages  of  the  same 
work,  but  is  almost  exclusively  appFied  to  manifold 
versions  of  the  Bible.  Besides  the  Bible,  many  other 
works,  or  small  pieces,  have  been  published  in  polyglot. 
Of  smaller  pieces,  the  Lord's  Prayer  has  been  the  favor- 
ite, of  which  many  collections  have  been  published 
since  the  Fifteenth  Century.  Of  these,  the  most  com- 
prehensive, and  the  most  valuable,  is  the  well-known 
'Mithridates"  of  Adelung,  which  contains  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  more  than  400  languages. 

Poor  Bichard.  The  assumed  name  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  a  series  of  almanacs  from  1732  to  1757. 
These  almanacs  contain  maxims  and  precepts. 

Pop'injay.  A  butterfly  man,  a  fop;  so  called  from 
the  popinjay  or  figure  of  a  bird  shot  at  for  practice. 
The  title  is  used  by  Scott  in  "  Old  Mortality  ** ;  by 
Shakespere  in  "Henry  IV.,"  and  by  others. 

Portia.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Shakespere.  A 
rich  heiress  whom  Bassanio  loved  and  who  defended 
Antonio. 

Pot-boilers.  Articles  written  and  pictures  of  small 
merit  drawn  or  painted  for  the  sake  of  earning  daily 
bread. 

Potlphar  Papers.  A  series  of  brilliant  satiric 
sketches  of  society  written  by  George  W.  Curtis  in  the 
year  1852,  and  afterward  collected  in  book  form. 

Pres'ter,  John.  The  name  given,  in  the  middle 
sges,  to  a  supposed  Christian  sovereign  and  priest  of 
the  interior  of  Asia,  whose  dominions  were  variously 
placed.  He  has  been  the  subject  of  many  legends  and 
IS  mentioned  by  Shakespere  in  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing." 

Primrose,  Bev.  Charles.  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Goldsmith.  A  clergyman,  rich  in  heavenly  wisdom, 
but  poor  indeed  in  aliworldly  knowledge. 


Primrose,  Mrs.  Deborah.  The  doctor's  wife,  fnlt 
of  motherly  vanity,  and  desirous  to  appear  genteel. 
She  could  read  without  much  spelling,  and  prided  her^ 
self  on  her  housewifery,  especially  on  her  gooseberry 
wine. 

Primrose,  George.  Son  of  the  vicar.  He  went  to 
Amsterdam  to  teach  the  Dutch  English,  but  never  once 
called  to  mind  that  be  himself  must  know  something 
of  Dutch  before  this  could  be  done. 

Primrose,  Moses.  Brother  of  the  above,  noted  for 
giving  in  barter  a  good  horse  for  a  gross  of  worthless 
green  spectacles  with  copper  rims. 

Primrose,  Olivia.  The  eldest  daui^ter  of  the  doctor. 
Pretty,  enthusiastic,  a  sort  of  HebS  m  beauty.  "She 
wished  for  many  lovers,"  and  eloped  with  Squire  Thorn- 
hill. 

Primrose.  Sophia.  The  second  daughter  of  Dr. 
Primrose.     She  was  "soft,  modest,  and  alluring.** 

Priscllla.  CouHshIp  of  Miles  Standlsh,  LoBf  • 
fellow.  A  Puritan  maiden  who  is  wooed  by  Gaptaan 
Standish  through  the  mediation  of  his  friend.  John 
Alden,  who  is  in  love  with  PrisciUa.  She  prefers  John 
Alden  and  marries  him  after  the  captain's  supposed 
death.  The  captain,  however,  appears  at  the  close  of 
the  wedding  service,  and  the  friends  are  reconciled. 

Pros'pero.  Tempest,  Shakespere.  Rightful  Duke 
of  Milan,  deposed  by  his  brother.  Drifted  on  a  desert 
island,  he  practiced  magic,  and  raised  a  tempest  in 
which  his  brother  was  shipwrecked.  Ultimately  Pros- 
pero  "broke  his  wand.**  and  his  daughter  married  the 
son  of  the  King  of  Naples. 

Pynch'eon.  The  mant  o(  plu  ancient  but  decAyed 
family  in  Hawthorrit'p  roman*'*  **The  House  of  the  Sevvn 
Gables.**  Therr  are.  (11  Judgt  P^Tirheof*.  a  fielfi#h^ 
cunning,  worldly  niann  i2)  His  rotwin  Cliffrtird,  a  d*Ji* 
cate,  sensitive  riHlure.  r*du(^ed  lo  cKildi^hne«  by  l<mg 
imprisonment  ami  ^-nffrrmf^  (3)  Hppiibah,  the  latLef'i 
sister,  an  old  Tunid  who  li^'vrjte*  herself  to  the  rat*  of 
Clifford.  (4)  A  i-etutnl  ^-oiisin,  Phfi-be,  a  frtsb,  cheerrfvjl 
jroung  giri,  whi>  rc^tori^  the  [n-Uen  Tortunes  ef  the  family 
and  removes  tJie  cur**  nvhifb  npciwi  cm  it 

Pass  In  BiHiH.  Tho  nubjpct  and  title  of  a  wtH- 
known  nurBer>'  liUp  derive^!  from  a  fairv  storv  ifi  th* 
"Nights**  of  tl]t.'  ItAlian  flutbor  Stmpan>1s.  una  ChaHts 
Perrault's  "Ccntea  tin  F<^/'  Thfl  wond^jfuJ  rat  se- 
cures a  prince-1-1  atni  a  fortune  for  his  maater,  iv  r^Kr 

young  miller,  wbum  he  paasea  off  oa  the  riLh  M_l. 

of  Carabas. 

Quasi  mo'do.  Notre  Dame«  Hugo.  A  misshapen 
dwarf  one  of  the  prominent  characters  in  the  story.  H» 
is  brought  up  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  de  Parts. 
One  dav,  he  sees  Esmeralda,  who  had  been  dancing  in 
the  cathedral  close,  set  upon  by  a  mob,  and  he  conceals 
her  for  a  time  in  the  cnurch.  When,  at  length,  the 
beautiful  gypsy  girl  is  gibbeted,  Quasimodo  disappears 
mysteriously,  out  a  skeleton  corresponding  to  the 
deformed  figure  is  found  after  a  time  in  a  hole  under 
the  gibbet. 

Quaver.  The  Virgin  Unmasked*  Fleldtng.  A 
singing-master,  who  says,  "if  it  were  not  for  sinsing^ 
masters,  men  and  women  mii^t  as  well  have  been  Dom 
dumb."  He  courts  Lucy  by  promising  to  give  her 
singing-lessons. 

Queen  La'be.  Arabian  Nights.  The  queen  of 
magic,  ruler  over  the  Enchantea  City.     Beder,  Prince 


of  rersia  is  connected  with  her  in  the  tale.    She  t 

forms  men  into  horses,  mules,  and  other  animals.  Beder 
marries  her,  defeats  her  plots  against  him,  but  is  him- 
self turned  into  an  owl  for  a  time. 

Quickly,  Mistress.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor* 
Shakespere.  A  serving  woman  to  Dr.  Cains,  a  French 
physician.  She  is  the  go-between  of  three  suitora  for 
'  sweet  Anne  Page."  and  with  perfect  disinterestedneaa 
wishes  all  three  to  succeed. 

Quickly,  Mistress  Nell.  Hostess  of  a  tavern  in  East- 
cheap,  frequented  b^  Harry,  Prince  of  Wales,  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  and  all  their  disreputable  crew. 

Quld'nunkls.  Title  and  name  of  hero  in  a  fable 
found  or  written  bv  Qa^^  in  1726.  This  hero  was  a 
monkey  which  climbed  higher  than  its  ntt^bors,  and 
fell  into  a  river.  For  a  few  moments  the  monkey  race 
stood  panic-struck,  but  the  stream  flowed  on,  the  mon- 
keys continued  their  gambols.  The  object  of  this  fable 
is  to  show  that  no  one  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  stop 
the  general  current  of  events  or  cause  a  gap  in  nature. 

QuUp.  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  Dickens.  A  hideoua 
dwarf,  cunning,  malicious,  and  a  perfect  master  in 
tormenting.  Of  hard,  forbidding  features,  with  head 
and  face  large  enough  for  a  giant.  He  lived  on  Tower 
Hill,  collected  rents,  advanced  money  to  seamen,  and 
kept  a  sort  of  wharf,  containing  rusty  anchors,  huge 
iron  rings,  piles  of  rotten  wood,  and  sheets  of  old  copper, 
calling  himself  a  ship-breaker.     He  was  on  the  point 
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mrj  «|uecn«  spenser.    wumqoi  tne 

Havinc  been  reieeted  by  Bellodant 

▼engea  henelf  by  degrading  all  the 

her  power  by  dreasing  them  like 


of  beinc  arrested  for  felony,  when  he  drowned  himielf . 

QnUm  Mrs.  Wife  of  the  dwarf,  a  youns,  obedient, 
ana  pretty  little  woman,  treated  like  a  doc  by  her  huB- 
band,  whom  she  loved  but  more  greatly  feared. 

Quintessence.  **The  fifth  essence.  In  the  modem 
and  cKieral  sense,  an  epithet  applied  to  an  extract 
which  contains  the  most  essential  part  of  anything.  It 
is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  word  means  an 
essence  five  times  distilled*  and  that  the  term  came  from 
the  alchemists.  The  ancient  Greeks  said  there  are  four 
elonents  or  forms  in  which  matter  can  exist  —  fire,  or 
the  imponderable  form;  air,  or  the  gaseous  form;  water, 
or  the  liquid  form;  and  earth,  or  the  solid  form.  The 
Pythagore'ans  added  a  fifth,  which  they  call  "ether" 
more  stxbtle  and  pure  than  fire,  and  poeseraed  of  an  orbic- 
ular motion.  This  element,  which  flew  upwards  at 
creation,  and  out  of  which  the  stars  were  made,  was 
called  the  **  fifth  essence  " ;  quintessence,  therefore,  means 
the  most  subtle  extract  of  a  body  that  can  be  procured. 

Quixote*  Don.  Hero  of  a  Spanish  romance  under 
same  title,  oy.  Cervantes.  He  feels  himself  called  on  to 
become  a  knight-errant,  to  defend  the  oppressed  and 
succor  the  injured.  He  engages  for  his  'squire  Sancho 
Pansa,  The  knight  goes  forth  on  his  adventures, 
thinks  windmills  to  be  giants,  flocks  of  sheep  to  be 
armies,  inns  to  be  castles,  and  galley-elaves  oppressed 
centlemen,  but  the  'squire  sees  them  m  their  true  light. 
The  knight  is  restored  to  his  right  mind,  and  dies  like  a 
Christian.  The  object  of  this  romance  was  to  laugh 
down  the  romances  of  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Quodlins,  The  Rev*  Mr.  Peverii  of  tlie  Peak* 
Scoti.     Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Ra^lrand.  Faery  Queen,  Spenser.  Queen  of  the 
fabled   Amaaons.     Havii  ^  ..    .     . 

''the  Bold,"  sT 

meo.   who  fell  into      __    , _, 

women,  and  giving  them  women's  work. 

Bawionsi  Name  of  heroine  and  title  of  romance  by 
Helm  Hunt  Jackson.  Ramona  saw  the  American 
Indian  followed  by  "dvilitation"  while  retreating 
slowly  but  surely  toward  his  own  extinction,  and  had 
heteelf  a  share  in  the  tragedy.  Ramona  is  considered 
the  sreat  romance  of  Indian  life. 

Rnaselas.  An  imaginary  prince  hero  of  the  romance 
by  Dr.  Johnson  bearing  same  title.  According  to  the 
eostom  of  his  country,  Abyssinia,  he  was  confined  in 
paradise,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  This  paradise 
wse  in  the  valley  of  Amhara,  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains. It  had  only  one  entrance,  a  cavern  concealed 
by  wroods,  and  closed  by  iron  gates.  He  escaped  with 
hn  aiater  Mekayah  and  Imlac  the  poet,  and  wandered 
about  to  find  what  condition  or  rank  of  life  was  the 
most  happy.  After  careful  investigation,  he  found  no 
lot  without  its  drawbacks,  and  resolved  to  return  to  the 
•*  happy  vaUey." 

Baud  the  Strong.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 
H.  W^.  LADSfellow.  The  viking  who  worshiped  the 
old  sods  and  lived  by  fiire  and  sword.  King  Oiaf  went 
sgainet  him  sailing  from  Dronthiem  to  Salten  Fjord. 

Ba'venswood.  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  Scott. 
The  lord  of  Ravenswood  an  old  Scotch  nobleman  and 
a  decayed  royalist.  His  son  Edjmr  falls  in  love  with 
Loey  Ashton,  dau^ter  of  Sir  William  Ashton,  Lord- 
Ke^>er  of  Scotland.  The  lovers  plight  their  troth,  but 
Lacy  is  compelled  to  marry  Frank  Hayston,  laird  of 
Bucklaw.  The  bride,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  attempts  to 
mnrdar  the  bridegroom  and  dies.  Bucklaw  goes  abroad. 
ColoQcl  Ashton,  seeing  Edgar  at  the  funeral  of  Lucy, 
appoints  a  hostile  meeting;  and  Edgar,  on  his  way  to 
the  place  appointed,  is  lost  m  the  quicksands.  A  proph- 
ecy, noted  as  a  curse,  hung  over  the  family  and  was  thus 
fuUilled. 

Rsui'dom.  BoderickBandom,Smollet.  A  young 
Scotch  scapegrace  in  quest  of  fortune.  At  one  time  he 
rereie  in  prosperity,  again  he  is  in  utter  destitution. 
He  roams  at  random,  in  keeping  with  his  name. 

BAPpacci'nl.  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Haw- 
tbome.  A  doctor  in  whose  garden  grew  strange  plants 
whose  juices  and  fragrance  were  poison.  His  oau^ter, 
noarished  on  these  odors  became  poisonous  heiself. 
ber  lover  found  an  antidote  which  she  took,  but  the 
poison  meant  life  and  the  antidote  meant  death  to  her. 

BAT'mond.  In  iemsalem  Delivered  by  Tasso. 
Raymond  wss  known  as  the  Nestor  of  the  Crusaders, 
slew  Aladine.  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  planted  the 
CbrMtian  standard  upon  the  tower  of  David. 

Bebec'ca.  Ivanhoe,  Scott.  Daughter  of  Isaac 
the  Jew,  in  love  with  Ivanhoe.  Rebecca,  with  her  father 
and  Ivanhoe.  as  prisoners,  are  confined  in  Front  de 
BceoTs  castle.  Rebecca  is  taken  to  the  turret  chamber 
aad  left  with  the  old  sibyl,  but  when  Brian  de  Bois 
Gnilbert  comes  to  her,  she  spurns  him  with  heroic  dis- 
Ivanhoe,  who  wss  suffering  from  wounds  received 


in  a  tournament,  is  nursed  by  Rebecca.  After  escape 
and  adventure,  and  being  again  prisoner,  the  Grand 
Master  commands  the  Jewish  maiden  to  be  tried  for 
sorcery,  and  she  demands  a  trial  by  combat.  The 
demand  is  granted,  when  Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  is 
appointed  as  the  champion  aainst  her;  and  Ivanhoe 
undertakes  her  defense,  slays  Brian,  and  Rebecca  is  set 
free.  In  contrast  with  this  strong  character,  Rowena 
seems  insignificant  even  when  she  oecomes  the  bride  <^ 
Ivanhoe.  Scott  is  said  to  have  named  Rebecca  from 
the  beautiful  Rebecca  Grats  of  Philadelphia,  described 
to  him  by  Wsshington  Irving. 

Bed-Cross  Knlffht.  The  Red-Cross  Knight  is  St. 
George,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  and,  in  the  obvious 
and  general  interpretation,  typifies  Holiness,  or  the 
perfection  of  the  spiritual  man  m  religion.     In  Spenser's 

Fairy  Queen  "  the  task  of  slaying  a  dragon  was  assigned 
to  him  as  the  champion  of  Una. 

Bed'-gaont'let.  One  of  the  principal  characters  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  of  the  same  name,  a  political 
enthusiast  and  Jacobite,  who  scruples  at  no  means  of 
uphol(fin|(  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  and  finally  accom-^ 
panics  nun  into  exile.  His  race  bore  a  fatal  mark 
resembling  a  horse-shoe  which  appeared  on  the  face  of 
Red-gauntlet  as  he  frowned  when  angry. 

Bed-Bldlns-Hood.  This  nursery  tale  is,  with 
slight  variations,  common  to  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
France.  In  Charles  Perrault's  "Contes  des  Fte'*  it  is 
called  "  Le  Petit  Chaperon  Rouge." 

Bepresentative  Men.  Ii)  this  work  Emerson,  more 
nearly  than  in  any  of  his  other  works,  gives  expression 
to  his  system  as  a  whole.  The  topics  are,  (1)  Plato,  the 
Philosopher;  (2)  Swedenborg,  the  Mystic;  (3)  Montaigne 
the  Skeptic;  (4)  Shakespere,  the  Poet:  (5)  Napoleon, 
the  Man  of  the  World;  (6)  Goethe,  the  Writer.  The 
mental  portraits  sketched  under  these  six  heads  give 
us  Emerson  himself,  so  far  as  he  is  capable  of  being 
formulated  at  all. 

BepubllCf  The.  A  work  composed  by  Plato  400 
years  before  Christ.  The  "Republic"  is  not,  ss  the 
title  would  sugsest,  a  political  work,  like  the  "  Politics  " 
of  Aristotle,  llie  principles  and  government  of  an 
ideal  moral  organism,  of  which  the  rulers  shall  be  types 
of  fully  developed  and  perfectly  educated  men,  is  the 
real  subject.  In  the  "  Republic  we  find  the  necessity 
of  virtue  to  the  very  idea  of  social  life  proved  in  the  first 
book;  then  the  whole  process  of  a  complete  moral  and 
scientific  education  is  set  forth.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  most  complete  ceoord  of  the  beliefs  or  opinions  of 
Plato  are  found  in  this  work. 

Beveries  of  a  Bachelor.  Name  of  a  writing  by 
D.  O.  MitchelL  This  "Reveries"  is  a  collection  of 
sketches  of  life  and  character,  painted  in  such  a  dream- 
like, delicate  manner  as  to  make  the  reader  lose  for  the 
time  being  the  full  consciousness  of  his  own  reality.  It 
has  callea  forth  a  number  of  imitators  more  or  less  suo- 
ccBsful,  no  one  of  whom,  however,  is  comparable  to  the 
orifdnal. 

Beyn'ard  the  Fox.  The  hero  in  the  beast-epic,  a 
celebrated  epic  fable  of  the  Middle  Ages,  belonging  to 
and  terminating  the  series  of  poems  in  which  "  beasts  " 
are  the  speakers  and  actors.  It  is  written  in  Low- 
German,  professedly  by  a  Hinreck  van  Alckmer.  and 
wss  printed  in  the  year  1408.  Before  Jacob  Grimm 
published  the  results  of  his  laborious  researches,  it  was 
believed  that  the  poem  printed  at  LQbeck  in  1408  was 
the  earliest  literary  embodiment,  if  not  the  direct  source, 
of  the  fable.  Gnmm  has  shown  that,  in  one  form  or 
another,  the  "beast-fable"  ^oes  back  to  the  remotest 
antiquity,  and  is  a  common  mheritance  of  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-Germanic  races.  According  to  many  authorities 
this  prose  poem,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  satire  on  the 
state  of  Germany  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Revnard  typifies 
the  Church;  his  uncle,  Isengrin  the  wolf,  typifies  the 
baronical  element;  and  Nodel  the  lion,  the  reeu.  How- 
ever that  may  be.  in  the  real  fable.  Reynard  the  Fox 
has  a  constant  impulse  to  deceive  and  victimise  every 
body,  whether  friend  or  foe,  but  especially  Isengrid; 
and,  though  the  latter  frequently  reduces  nim  to  the 
greatest  straits,  he  generally  gets  the  better  of  it  in  the 
end.  The  work  now  consulted  by  general  readers*  is 
Goethe's  v«sion  which  has  been  translated  into  English. 

Bhapsody  means  songs  strung  together.  The  term 
was  originally  applied  to  the  books  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and 
"Odyssey,"  which  at  one  time  were  in  fragments.  Cer- 
tain bards  collected  together  a  number  of  the  fragments, 
enoiigh  to  make  a  connected  "ballad,"  and  sang  them 
ss  our  minstrels  sang  the  deeds  of  famous  heroes. 

Blfl^olstte'.  The  name  of  a  female  character  in 
Eugene  Sue's  "Mysteries  of  Paris."  It  has  acquired  a 
proverbial  currency,  and  is  used  as  a  ssmonym  of  "  gri- 
sette." 
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Blnardo.  In  Tuso's  "JeruB«lem  Delivered**  he 
belonged  to  the  army  of  the  Christians.  He  was  the  son 
of  Bertoldo  and  Sophia,  and  nephew  of  Guelpho.  but 
was  broucht  up  by  Matilda.  The  name,  Rinalao,  is 
also  found  in  Bojardo's  "Orlando  Innamorato,'*  in 
Ariosto's  **  Orlando  Furioso."  and  in  other  romantic 
tales  of  Italy  and  France.  He  was  one  of  Charlemagne's 
Paladins,  and  cousin  to  Orlando.  Having  killed  Charle- 
mainie's  nephew  Berthelot,  he  was  banuhed  and  out- 
lawed.  After  various  adventures  and  disasters^  he  went 
to  the  H<rfy  Land,  and.  on  his  return,  succeeded  in 
making  peace  with  the  emperor. 

Ring  and  the  Book,  The.  An  idyllic  epic,  by 
Robert  •Browning,  founded  on  Italian  historv.  Guido 
Franceschini,  a  Florentine  Count  of  shattered  fortune, 
married  Pompilia,  thinking  her  to  be  an  heiress.  Finding 
this  a  mistake  the  count  treated  Pompilia  so  brutally 
that  she  left  him  under  the  protection  of  Oaponsacchi. 
a  young  priest,  and  being  arrested  at  Rome,  a  legal  sepa- 
ration took  place.  Pompilia  sued  for  a  divorce,  but, 
peuding  the  suit,  gave  birth  to  a  son.  The  count  mur- 
dered Pompilia,  and  Pietro  and  Yiolant^,  her  supposed 
parents,  but  being  taken  red-handed,  was  brought  to 
trial,  found  guilty,  and  executed. 

Rip  Van  Winkle.  Sketch  Book,  Irving.  An 
indolent,  good-natured  fellow,  living  in  a  village  on  the 
Hudson.  While  shooting  among  the  Catskill  Mountains 
he  meets  with  a  stranger  whom  he  helps  in  carrying  a 
keg  over  rocks  and  cliffs;  with  him  he  joins  a  party  who 
are  silently  rolling  ninepins.  Rip  Van  Winkle  drinks 
deeply  of  the  liquor  they  furnish,  and  falls  into  a  sleep 
which  lasts  twenty  years,  during  which  the  Revolution- 
ary War  takes  place.  After  awaking,  Rip  returns  to 
the  village,  finds  himself  almost  forgotten  and  makes 
friends  with  the  new  generation.  The  name  of  the 
neat  actor,  Joseph  Jefr«son,  became  so  identified  with 
tnis  character  that  to  the  English-speaking  world  he 
was  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Robert  the  Devil.  The  hero  of  an  old  French  met- 
rical romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  same  as 
Robert,  first  Duke  of  Normandy,  who  became  an  early 
object  of  legendary  scandal.  Having  been  nven  over 
to  the  Devu  before  birth,  he  ran  a  career  of  cruelties 
and  crimes  unparalleled,  till  he  was  miraculously  re- 
claimed, did  penance,  and  became  a  shining  light,  and 
married  the  emperor's  daughter.  In  the  Eleventh 
Century  the  romance  was  turned  into  prose,  and  of  the 
prase  story  two  translations  were  made  into  English. 
There  was  also  a  miracle  play  on  the  same  subject.  The 
opera  of  "Robert  le  Diable  '  was  composed  by  Meyer- 
beer, in  1826. 

Robin  des  Bols.  In  Germany,  a  mysterious  hunter 
of  the  forest.  Robin  des  Bois  occurs  in  one  of  Eugene 
Sue's  noveb  "as  a  well-known  mythical  character  whose 
name  is  employed  by  French  mothera  to  frighten  their 
children." 

Robin  Goodfellow.  Sometimes  called  Puck,  son 
of  Oberon.  a  domestic  spirit,  the  constant  attendant  on 
the  English  fairy-court;  full  of  tricks  and  fond  of  practi- 
cal jokes.  He  is  also  considered  the  same  as  Lob-lie- 
by-tne-fire.  in  some  tales.  His  cluuracter  and  achieve- 
ments are  recorded  in  the  well-known  ballad  bennning 
*' From  Oberon  in  Fairy-land."  Wright,  in  his  "Essays 
on  the  Literature.  Superstitions,  and  History  of  En^nd 
in  the  Middle  Ages,"  suspects  Robin  Goodfellow  to  have 
been  the  Robin  Hood  of  the  old  popular  Morris  dance. 

Robin  Hood.  A  famous  Enidish  outlaw  whose  ex- 
ploits are  the  subjects  of  many  ballads,  but  of  whose  act- 
ual existence  little  or  no  evidence  can  be  discovered. 
Various  periods,  ranging  from  the  time  of  Richard  I. 
to  near  the  end  of  the  rei|^  of  Edward  II..  have  been 
assigned  as  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  is  usually 
described  as  a  yoeman,  and  his  chief  residence  »  said  to 
have  been  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire. 
Of  his  followers,  the  most  noted  are  Uttle  John;  his 
chaplain.  Friar  Tuck;  and  his  companion.  Maid  Marian. 
The  popular  legends  extol  his  personal  courage  and  gen- 
erosity, and  his  skill  in  archery.  Scott  introduces  Robin 
Hood  in  two  novels  —  " Ivanhoe "  and  "The  Talisman. " 
In  the  former  he  first  appears  as  Locksley  the  archer, 
at  the  tournament. 

Robinson  Cru'soe.  A  tale  by  Daniel  Defoe.  Robin- 
son Crusoe  went  to  sea,  was  wrecked,  lived  on  an  unin- 
habited island  of  the  tropics,  and  relieved  the  weariness 
of  life  by  numberless  contrivances.     At  length  he  met  a 

K»ung  Indian,  whom  he  saved  from  death.  He  called 
m  his  "man  Friday,"  and  made  him  his  companion 
and  servant.  This  story  has  been  translated  into  more 
languages  than  any  other  English  book. 

Rob  Roy.  The  title  and  hero  of  a  novel  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  It  signifies  "Rob  the  Red."  and  was  the 
sobriquet  of  a  famous  Scottish  outlaw,  Robert  MacGre- 
gor,  the  chief  of  the  clan  MacGregor. 


Roderick  Dhn.    Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott.    An 

outlaw  and  chief  of  a  bsiid  of  Scots  who  reaohred  to 
win  back  what  had  been  lost  to  the  Saxoos.  In  ooo- 
nection  with  Red  Murdook  he  sought  the  life  of  the 
Saxon  Fits  James. 

Roderico.  In  Shakespere*s  ** Othello,"  a  Veoetiaa  in 
love  with  Desdemona,  wno  when  the  lady  eloped  with 
Othello,  hated  the  '*  noble  Moor.'* 

Rocer  Drake*  Name  of  hero  and  title  of  novel 
by  H.  K.  Webster.  *'  Captain  of  Industry  '*  is  the  added 
appellation  to  name  of  nero,  who  »  interested  in  the 
working  <^  a  copper-mine,  the  founding  of  a  trust,  the 
change  from  the  old-fashioned  trust  to  the  simple  plan 
of  one  monster  corporation,  and  the  deadly  dubumbs 
fight  for  supremacy  found  in  modem  industrial  struggles. 

Roland.  The  hero  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
popular  epics  of  early  French  or  Frankish  literature,  was. 
according  to  tradition,  the  favorite  nc»hew  and  captain 
of  the  EmpercM'  Charlemagne.  In  ItaTian  ronuuice  lie  is 
called  Orlan'do.  He  was  slain  in  the  valley  of  Ronns- 
vallte  as  he  was  leading  the  rear  of  the  army  from  Spain 
to  France.  The  oldest  version  of  the  "  Sons  of  Roland/' 
forming  part  of  the  "Chansons  de  Geste.'  which  treat 
of  the  achievements  of  Chariemagne  ana  his  paladins 
belongs  to  the  Eleventh  Century.  Throognout  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  "  Song  of  Roland  *  was  the  most  popu- 
lar of  the  many  heroic  poems,  and  William  of  Nomttody. 
when  on  his  way  to  conquer  England,  had  it  song  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  to  encourage  :them  on  their  march. 
At  the  imsent  day,  the  traditionary  memory  of  the  heroic 
paladin  is  still  hc»d  in  honor  by  the  hardy  mount  ninwn 
of  the  Pyrenees,  amongst  whose  dangerous  defiles  the 
scene  of  his  exploits  and  death  is  laid.  Roland  is  the 
hero  of  Th^roulde's  "Chanson  de  Roland;"  of  Turpin's 
"Chronique":  of  Bojardo's  "Orlando  Innamorato  ;  of 
Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso." 

Romance  of  the  Rose.  A  poetical  allegory,  begun 
by  Guillaume  de  Lorris  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century,  and  continued  by  Jean  de  Meung  in  the  former 
half  of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  The  poet  dreams  that 
Dame  Idleness  conducts  him  to  the  palace  of  Pleasure, 
where  he  meets  many  adventures  among  the  attendant 
maidens.  Youth,  Joy,  Courtesy,  and  others  by  wbfun 
he  is  conducted  to  a  bed  of  roses.  He  singles  out  one. 
when  an  arrow  from  Love's  bow  stretches  him  fainting  on 
the  ground.  Fear,  Slander,  and  Jealousy  are  afterward 
intr<xluced. 

Romances.  The  French  troubadours  oomposed 
romances  and  sung  them  at  the  courts  oi  the  Norman 
kings.  Richard  I.  was  himself  a  troubadour.  Hie  sub- 
jects of  the  romances  were  generally  the  deeds  of  Cbarie- 
magne  and  his  knights,  or  <»  King  Arthur  and  his  knifdits. 
and  a  little  later  tales  of  the  Crusaders  became  popular. 
Old  tales  were  retold,  and  the  incidents  were  transferred 
to  Eastern  lands.  From  the  time  of  Edward  II.  many 
of  these  tales  were  translated  into  English. 

Ro'me-o.  In  Shakespere's  tragedy  of  **  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  a  son  of  Montague,  in  love  with  Juliet,  the 
dauahter  of  Capulet,  who  was  the  head  of  a  noble  house 
of  Verona,  in  feudal  enmitv  with  the  house  of  Mon'tagoe. 

Ro'muluB.  The  mythical  founder  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  His  name  is  only  a  lengthened  form  of  Romm. 
and  he  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  sirmbolical 
representation  of  the  Roman  people. 

Rosetta  Stone.  Found  at  Rosetta  in  the  ddtaof  the 
Nile,  contains  equivalent  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics 
and  in  Greek  letters.  Tbe  meaning  of  the  Greek  text 
being  known  the  hieroglsrphics  could  be  translated. 

Round  Table,  The.  History  of  Prince  Arthur. 
Sir  T.  Malory.  A  table  made  by  MerUn  for  Uther  the 
pendragon.  Uther  gave  it  to  King  Leodegraunoe  of  Oamel- 
yard,  and  when  Arthur  married  Guinevere  (the  daughter  of 
Leodegraunce),  he  recdved  the  table  with  a  hundred 
knights  as  a  wedding  present.  The  table  would  seat 
150  knights,  and  each  seat  was  appropriated.  What  is 
usually  meant  by  Arthur's  Round  Table  is  a  smalUw  one 
for  the  accommodation  of  twelve  favorite  knights.  King 
Arthur  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood  called  **the 
knights  of  the  Round  Table."  the  chief  of  whom  were 
Sir  Lancelot.  Sir  Tristram,  and  Sir  Lameroek  or  Lamo- 
rake.  The  "  Sim  Perilous  "  was  reserved  for  Sir  Gala- 
had, the  son  of  Sir  Lancelot  by  Elaine. 

RouBsUlon*  Alice.  The  neroine  of  the  romance. 
"  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes  "  by  Maurice  Thompeon.  Her 
guardian  was  Gaspard  RoussUlon.  a  sucoenful  trad«r 
with  the  Indians.  "Eat  frogs  and  save  your  scalps" 
was  the  plan  of  the  Latin  Creoles.  "  Papa  RoussiUon  ** 
was  a  frog-eater  and  the  ruling  spirit  in  his  little  vilbhge. 
The  En^ish  and  their  Indian  allies  arranged  their 
attack  on  the  fort  at  Vincennes,  and  the  American  flag 
was  in  danger.  Alice,  with  the  help  of  a  cripple  boy. 
Jean,  stole  the  flag,  no  search  or  questioning  could  reveal 
the  whereabouts  of  either  flag  or  thief,  ana  at  the  eod  of 
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it  WM  produced,  much  to  the  amaiement  of 

Hamilton.     Alice  forgot  her  flag  for  a  moment 

in  the  appearance  of  her  lover,  Beverly,  whom  she  had 

inniea  ae  dead,  but  Jean  raised  it  -  > 


tbe  nege  i 
GoMralH 


,  ,,  on  a  staff  from 

which  tbe  stars  and  stripes  still  float. 

Roach.  PantagraeU  Babelais*  The  isle  of  winds', 
risiied  by  Pantag'ruel  and  his  companions.  The  people 
of  this  island  live  on  wind,  such  as  flattery,  promises, 
sod  hope.  The  poorer  sort*  are  very  ill-fed,  but  the 
gnat  are  stuffed  with  huge  mill-draughts  of  the  same 
unsubstantial  pufT^. 

Ro'be-tahl.  The  name  of  a  famous  spirit  of  the 
Riesen-Gebirge  in  Germany,  corresponding  to  the  Puck 
of  England.  He  is  celebrated  in  innimierable  sagas, 
ballads,  and  tales,  under  the  various  forms  of  a  miner, 
hunter,  monk,  dwarf,  giant,  etc.  He  is  said  to  aid  the 
poor  and  oppressed,  and  show  benighted  wanderers  their 
road,  but  to  wage  incessant  war  with  the  proud  and 
wicked. 

Rodge.  Bamaby  Budce»  Dickens.  Bamaby,  a 
half-witted  lad,  with  pale  face,  red  hair  and  protruding 
ejm,  dressed  in  tawdry  finery  includin|[*t>eacock  feathers 
in  his  hat,  is  the  hero  of  the  novel  with  his  inseparable 
companion,  a  raven,  also  of  much  interest.  Barnaby 
joined  the  Gordon  rioters  for  the  proud  pleasure 
of  carrving  a  flag  and  wearing  a  blue  bow.  He  was 
arrested  and  lodged  in  Newgate,  from  whence  he  made 
his  escape,  with  other  prisoners,  when  the  jail  was  bivned 
but  both  ne  and  his  father  being  betrayed,  were  recap- 
tured, brought  to  trial,  and  condemned  to  death.  By 
the  influence  of  Gabriel  Varden,  the  locksmith,  the 
poor  half-witted  lad  was  reprieved.  Mr.  Rudge,  the 
father  of  Barnaby,  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  the 
same  night  as  Mr.  Haredale.  to  whom  he  was  steward. 
Rudge  himself  was  the  murderer  both  of  Mr.  Haredale 
and  also  of  his  faithful  servant,  to  whom  the  crime  was 
attributed.  After  the  murder,  he  was  seen  by  many 
haunting  the  locality,  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  g^ost. 
He  joined  the  Gordon  rioters.  Mrs.  [Mary]  Rudge, 
mother  of  Barnaby,  and  very  like  him,  "  but  where  in 
in  his  face  there  was  wildness  and  vacancy,  in  hers  there 
was  the  patient  composure  of  sorrow. 

Rnggle'ro.  Orlando  Furloso.  Arlosto.  A  young 
Saracen  knight  bom  of  Christian  parents,  who  falls  in 
love  with  Bradamante,  a  Christian  Amazon,  and  sister 
to  Rinaldo.  After  numerous  adventures  and  crosses, 
they  marry  and  found  the  house  of  Este.  Rui^ero 
ii  noted  for  tbe  possession  of  a  hipponriff,  or  winged 
bone,  and  also  a  veiled  shield,  the  oazsTin^  splendor  of 
which,  when  suddenly  disclosed,  struck  with  blindness 
and  astonishment  all  eyes  that  beheld  it. 

RnmpelstUx'chen.  Old  German  Tales.  Accord- 
ing to  Grimm.  th»  name  »  a  compound,  but  the  spirit 
represented  is  one  familiar  to  all  German  children.  The 
onginal  story  tdls  of  him  as  a  dwarf  who  spun  straw 
into  gold  for  a  certain  miller's  daughter.  He  has  since 
done  favors  to  many  people  and  paid  visits  from  his 
nwuntain  home  only  known  by  the  results  of  his  help- 
Rimes*  the  earliest  alphabet  in  use  among  the  nations 
of  Northern  Europe.  The  exact  period  of  their  origin  is 
not  known.  They  are  found  engraved  on  rocks,  crosses, 
monumental  stones,  coins,  medals,  rings,  brooches,  and 
the  hilts  and  blades  of  swords.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  thcnr  were  at  any  time  in  the  familiar  use 
in  which  we  fina  the  characters  of  a  written  lanf^uage  in 
modem  times,  nor  have  we  any  traces  of  their  being  used 
in  books  <»-  on  parchment. 

Ro'pert.  Knlffht*  Formerly  in  the  villages  of 
Northern  Germany,  a  personage  clad  in  high  buskins, 
white  robe,  noask,  and  enormous  wig,  who  at  Christmas 
time  distributes  presents  to  the  children.  Like  St. 
Nicholas,  he  keeps  watch  over  naughty  children.  The 
hocaeman  in  the  May  pageant  is  in  some  parts  of  Germany 
called  Rupreeht,  or  Rupert. 

Rostam.  Persian  Bomances.  He  is  the  chief  of 
the  Penian  mythical  heroes,  son  of  ZAl.  King  of  India, 
ukd  descendant  of  Benjamin,  the  beloved  son  of  Jacob. 
He  delivered  King  Caicaus  from  prison,  but  afterwards 
fell  into  disgrace  because  he  refused  to  embrace  the 
religious  system  of  Zoroaster.  Caicaus  sent  his  son 
Asfeodiar  to  convert  him.  and,  as  persuasion  availed 
nothing,  single  combat  was  resorted  to.  The  fight 
Issted  two  davB,  and  then  Rustam  discovered  that  Asfen- 
diar  bore  a  ''charmed  life,"  The  valor  of  these  two 
heroes  is  proverbial,  and  the  Persian  romances  are  full 
Of  their  deeds.  "  Schrab  and  Rustam  "  form  the  subject 
of  a  poetical  romance  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Rny'denu  ]>on  Quixote.  Cervantes.  A  duenna 
who  had  seven  daughters  and  two  nieces.  They  were 
unprisooed  for  500  years  in  a  cavern  in  Spain.  Their 
cvMeless  weepinf  stirred  the  compassion  of  Merlin,  who 
converted  them  into  lakes  in  the  same  province. 


kins.  (1)  King  of  Circassia,  and  a 
in  Bojardo  and  Arioeto.  (2)  A  per^ 
by  Alessandro  Tassoni.  the  Italian 


Sac'ri-jpant,   King 

lover  of  Angelica,  in 

sonage  introduced  by  rkicawauuru  iru>vuui.  mu«  ammi»u 
poet,  in  his  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled  the  **Rape  of 
the  Bucket,"  represented  as  false,  brave,  noisy,  and 
hectoring.  The  name  is  quoted  as  a  synonym  with 
vanity  nnrl  bmirfnirt  oourait^. 

_  Sajcu*^-^  rhi:  rmrne  pjiven  to  thn^e  ancient  tradi- 
tioni>  w  Inch  iitrm  tbe  9ubst«.Drcof  the  hi^tfirj'  and  mythol- 
ogy of  the  >SoaDdmavian  nce*t  the  IsniEuiiA^  in  which 
they  arff  writtiMi  is  gujpcKHfed  to  be  tlifi  oUl  tcvlAndir.  In 
the  ^Edtla"^'  thvrt*  are  t]umerT}U^  s&gii^.  A*  our  Bible 
contauiis  the  hlatory  of  thn  Jew?i,  i-dLjEioiin  Aoti£»,  mora! 
provirrhis.  and  nplieious  8tJ>ne».  wi  (he  '*Edd(i**  rtm- 
taine'l  tfie  history  of  Kiyrwuy,  relipiuus  ponpt,  &  brmk  of 
provATtsfl.  fkTul  niinitrrtiis  6l<>riefl»     The  original  '^Edda" 


was^ompilrd  atid  nlited  by  Sctirvutid  8ii^fuH»mi,  an  Jf:e- 
ffrir-of   fl,riij  HC'jjJd,  in  the  Eleventh  CeiUury.       It 


landM 
cont  i-r 


nty-eiKht  pafts  or  botik«»  all  i>f  which  are 
in  ■Vht-i\  Two  hiintirefl  jv«t™  Istor.  .^xiofwj  Sturlerson 
of  Iifiiind  jibridiAKl.  re:a,rninge<l,  and  reihifPfl  to  (jixkw 
the  "Eddji."  and  his  work  woa  called  "The  Y^ounjEi^r 
Eklda/^  III  thi*  we  find  the  famous  atory  ceiled  by  the 
Germnn?  the  *'  Nih^tunj^n  Lieil/'  B«#jdea  the  «ii|»4 
contriiFieti  in  the  "Eiicias/*  thwe  are  niimenjiifl  othBrs, 
and  tbe  whole  iiaga  hiemiiire  niak«<  over  200  volmncB, 
Amont^  them  are  the  "Volnunic*  i^aea  "  which  is  a  eol'- 
lectiiin  of  lay*  about  the  earty  Teutonic  hero^.  Th& 
"Safari  "if  St.  Olaf "  iB  the  history  of  this  Norwegian  king^ 
"Fnihjfirfl  SajEtt"  cDntaitis  the  life  and  adventufeH  of 
Frithijijf  of  Iceland.  Snorro  Bturlciiion.  at  the  cJoiie  of 
the  i^^elfth  Century,  made  tbe  second  fcreat  collection 
of  cKi'i>niele^  in  veme*  palled  the '' Hei Risk rinicta  Saira/' 
This  L-  a  infj{«t  valuable  record  of  the  laws^  cMstafoa,  and 
manmr?!  nt  the  ancient  Scandinavians, 

SCM'^rm'i.  A  wf>ll-known  poem  paid  to  be  the  founda- 
tion -I    t   ...iii  .ii(\  litcranr-  fame-     It*  dewription  of  the 

pheii" i  "'  !  .<riirc  durinir  an  Eni^iah  y«r  in  minute, 

and  \\\e  i,".'^'rii  mli>  \}^r.n  mycrh  fiend  by  Foreigi^ers- 

I  81,  LiKiTi.  Tljtf  title  of  a  novel  by  William  Goodwin 
and  the  i^Hme  of  Jt5<  hero,  a  man  who  becomes  pot^Msmed 
of  tlse  i'h\i[r  <«f  lifi*,  and  the  ^r^^ript  of  th^t  trap^mutation 
of  lijctriil?  —  Eicquijiuions  which  only  bring  him  mis- 
fortunes and  much  protracted  misery. 

St.  NIch'o-las*  The  patron  saint  of  boys.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  Bishop  of  Myra,  and  to  have  died  in 
the  year  326.  The  young  were  universally  taught  to 
revere  him,  and  the  popular  fiction  which  represents 
him  as  the  bearer  of  presents  to  children  on  Christmas 
eve  is  well  known.     He  is  the  Santa  Claus  (or  Klaus)  of 

j  the  Dutch. 

I      St.  Patrick's  Palpatory.    The  subject  and  locality 

I  of  a  legend  long  famous  throughout  Europe.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Ireland,  upon  an  islet  in  Lough  Derg.      The 

I  punishments   undergone   here  are  analogous   to   those 

I  described  by  Dante  in  his  "  Divina  Conunedia."       The 

I  story  was  made  the  subject  of  a  romance  in  the  Four- 
teenth Centurv:   and,  in  Spain,  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 

I  tury,  it  was  anunatised  by  CsJderon. 

St.  SwIth'In.  According  to  legend  this  saint  was 
tutor  to  King  Alfred  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and 

I  many   miracles  are  attributed   to  him,   especially   the 

I  rain  of  St.  Swithin's  Day. 


Salmagundi.    The  name  of  a  periodical  started  by 


I  Washington  Irving,  his  brother,  and  James  K.  Paulding, 

'  in  the  year  1807.     The  object  of  the  paper  was  the  same 

as  that  of  the  "Spectator,**  "to  reform  the  town."     The 

I  publishers  became  tired  of  their  venture  before  their 

subscribers  did.  and  only  twenty  numbers  were  issued. 

I  The  political  pieces  were  fiill  of  humor,  but  were  not  in 

'  support  of  any  party.    The  wit  and  satire  were  con- 

!  nected  with  things  local  and  would  not  be  thoroughly 

!  understood  now,  or  appreciated.    The  writers  touched 

I  upon  the  follies  of  fashionable  life  as  well  as  other  follies 

of  their  day. 

Salt-Box  House.  Title  of  book  by  J.  D.  Shelton 
I  and  name  given  to  an  imaginary  house  supposed  to  stand 
in  a  Connecticut  hill  town  more  than  a  century  ago. 
The  Ufe  of  the  family  to  whom  the  house  belonged  is 
followed  for  three  generations.  The  people,  like  most 
families  of  the  same  social  station,  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  war  for  colonial  independence.  They  hiave  little 
to  do  with  political  life,  but  m  their  every-dav  concerns, 
work  and  play,  school  and  church,  love  and  marriage, 
sickness  and  death,  with  their  old-time  customs,  tradi- 
tions and  habits  of  Uiought  they  are  very  interesting. 
Miss  Mary,  the  last  mistress  of  the  Salt-Box  House,  is  a 
most  attractive  old  maid. 

Salt  River.     An  Imaginary  river,  up  which  defeated 

poUtical  parties  are  supposed  to  be  sent  to  oblivion. 

I  The  name  and  application  said  to  have  originated  in  the 

I  United  States  and  in  connection  with  a  river  of  Ken- 

'  tucky.     It  is  called  an  American  cant  or  slang  name. 
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Sam'bo.  This  term  and  the  nAme  Cuffey  used  to 
deeignate  the  negro  race.  Both  used  by  Mrs.  Stowe  in 
her  storiei. 

Sampson^  Domlnte*  Guy  MannertnK,  Scott. 
He  is  tutor  to  Harry  Bertram,  son  of  the  laird  of  ElLan- 
gowan.  One  of  the  best  creations  of  romance.  His 
favorite  exclamation  is  ''Prodigious I" 

Sancho  Pania.  The  esquire  and  counteipart  of 
Don  Quixote  in  Cervantes'  famous  novel,  with  much 
shrewdness  in  practical  matters  and  a  store  of  proverbial 
wisdom.  He  rode  upon  an  ass  which  he  deoxly  loved, 
and  was  noted  for  his  proverbs. 

Sandals  of  Theram'enes.  Which  would  fit  any 
foot.  Theramenes.  one  of  the  Athenian  oligarchy,  was 
nicknamed  '*  the  trimmer  "  from  the  name  ofa  sandal  or 
boot  which  misht  be  worn  on  either  foot,  because  no 
dependebce  could  be  placed  on  him.  The  proverb,  '*  He 
walks  in  the  sandals  of  Theramenes  "  is  applied  to  those 
who  speak  fairly  but  do  the  things  that  promise  to  profit 
themselves. 

San-darphon.  In  the  Rabbinical  system  of  angel- 
ology,  one  of  three  angels  who  receive  the  prayers  of  the 
Israelites  and  weave  them  into  crowns.  Longfdlow  has 
made  this  the  subject  of  a  poem. 

Sand'ford  and  'Mer'ton.  Harry  Sandford  and  Tom- 
aoy  Merton,  the  two  heroes  of  Thomas  Day's  once  popu- 
lar tale  for  the  young,  the  "History  of  Sandford  and 
Merton"  (1783-1780). 

,  Sanscrit.  The  ancient  language  of  India,  now  ex- 
tinct, from  which  most  of  the  languages  there  spoken 
are  derived.  It  belongs  to  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
group  of  tongues.  It  was  declared  by  Sir  William  Jones 
to  be  more  perfect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than 
the  Latin,  and  more  refined  than  either.  Tlie  earliest 
existing  work  is  the  "Vedas."  These,  and  the  '*Pu- 
ranas.'  are  religious  writings:  but  there  are  also  Epic 
poems,  dramas,  and  philosophical  composition. 

Santa  Clans*  In  fable  he  was  first  known  as  patron 
aaint  of  children.  The  vigil  of  his  feast  is  still  held  in 
some  places,  but  for  the  most  part  his  name  is  now  aaso* 
ciated  with  Christmas-tide.  The  old  custom  used  to  be 
for  someone,  on  December  5th,  to  assume  the  costume 
of  a  bishop  and  distribute  small  gifts  to  **good  children." 
(See  St.  Nicholas.) 

Santla'co.  The  war  cry  of  Spain;  adopted  because 
St.  James  ^Sant  lago)  rendered,  according  to  tradition, 
signal  service  to  a  Christian  king  of  Spam  in  a  battle 
against  the  Moors. 

Sa'tan.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Devil,  and  that  by 
which  in  the  Bible,  in  poetry,  and  in  popular  legends, 
he  is  often  designated.  Those  medisBval  writers  who 
reckoned  nine  kinds  of  demons,  placed  Satan  at  Uie  head 
of  the  fifth  rank,  which  consisted  of  coseners,  as  magi- 
cians and  witches.  Milton  represents  him  as  the  mon- 
arch of  hell.  His  chief  lords  are  Beelsebub.  Moloch, 
Chemoe,  Thammus,  Dagon,  Rimmon,  and  Bwal.  His 
standard-bearer,  Asas'el. 

Safyrane.  Faerie  Queene*  Spenser*  A  noble 
knii^t  who  delivered  Una  from  the  fauns  and  satyrs. 
The  meaninn;  seems  to  be  that  Truth,  driven  from  the 
towns  and  cities,  took  refuge  in  caves  and  dens,  where 
for  a  time  it  lay  concealed.  At  length  Sir  Satyrane 
(Luther)  rescues  Una  from  bondage:  but  no  sooner  is 
this  the  case  than  she  falls  in  with  Archima'go,  to  show 
how  very  difficult  it  was  at  the  Reformation  to  separate 
Truth  from  Error. 

Saun'ders*  Clerk*  The  hero  of  a  well-known  Scot- 
tish ballad. 

Saun'derSf  Richard*  A  feigned  name  under  which 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  1732,  commenced  the  publication  of  an 
almanac,  commonly  called  "Poor  Richard's  Almanac." 
of  which  the  distinguishing  feature  was  a  series  of  max- 
ims of  prudence  and  industry  in  the  form  of  proverbs. 

Saw'ney*  A  sportive  designation  applied  by  the 
English  to  the  Scotch.  It  is  a  corruption  of  **Sandie," 
the  Scottish  abbreviation  of  "  Alexander." 

Saw'yer,  Bob*  Pickwick  Papers,  Dickens*  A 
drinking  voung  doctor  who  tries  to  eetabUsh  a  practice 
at  Bristol,  but  without  success.  Sam  Weller  calls  him 
"Mr.  Sawbones." 

Scalds*  or  Skalds*  Court  poets  and  chroniclers  of 
the  ancient  Scandinavians.  They  resided  at  court,  were 
attached  to  the  royal  suite,  and  attended  the  king  in  all 
his  wars.  These  bards  celebrated  in  song  the  gods, 
the  kings  of  Norway,  and  national  heroes.  Few  com- 
plete Skald ic  poems  have  survived,  but  a  multitude  of 
fragments  exist. 

Scarlet  Letter,  The*  Title  of  a  romance  by  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne.  The  heroine.  Hester  Prynne,  was  con- 
demned to  wear  conspicuously  the  letter  "A"  in  scar- 
let, token  of  her  sin  as  mother  of  her  child.  Peari,  whose 
father  was  not  known.  She  was  first  exposed  in  dis- 
grace on  a  raised  scaffold,  then  served  a  term  in  prison. 


I  and  afterward  gained  a  moderate  support  for  henMlf 
and  child  by  embroidering.  She  refused  to  reveal  the 
name  of  the  father,  althoiudi  she  might  then  be  allowed 
to  lay  aside  the  letter.  He  was  always  near,  held  an 
important  position,  and  lived  a  life  of  wearing  reoiorse. 
After  his  death  Hester  Prynne  took  her  child  to  anothw 
country,  but  returned  to  spend  her  old  age  in  eeciusion 
and  comfort  in  the  same  place  that  had  witoeased  her 
punishment.  She  always  oore  herself  proudly  but  not 
'  "       ■  '  *  •  •        •-        •    fov 


defiantly  and  brought  to  herself  such  love  and  ___^- 
that  the  scarlet  letter  became  a  badge  of  honor.  Roger 
Chillingworth,  Hester's  husband,  appeared  as  a  Beamed 
foreign  physician,  visited  her  in  prison  but  promised  not 
to  reveal  his  relation  to  her  and  devoted  his  life  to  lean- 
ing her  secret.  The  characters  in  the  story  are  intense 
and  the  analysis  of  motives  subtle. 

Schah'rtah*  Arabian  Nights.  The  Sultan  of 
Persia.  His  reign  was  a  despotism  and  his  decreca  ab- 
solute. 

Schehe'raiade*  Arabian  Nights*  Tbo  fabled  re- 
later  of  the  stories  in  these  "  Entertainmenta."  Among 
other  decrees  the  sultan  had  decided  upon  a  new  wife 
for  ever^  day.  Tradition  or  fable  tells  that  Schehera- 
sade,  wishing  to  free  Persia  of  this  disgrace,  requested 
to  be  made  the  sultan's  wife.  She  was  young  and  beanti- 
ful.  of  gjpat  courage  and  ready  wit,  had  an  es  " 
rotviiory,  krien  hcHtory.  was  poet,  musician,  and  < 


Sc:hehi^rm£a4lie  tiht  alined  permission  for  her  younssr  aister, 
DiDuruiclp,  to  alfpp  in  the  same  chamber,  and  in 
hf^r  to  »a>',  '  Sj.-^ew,  relate  to  me  one  ol  those  i 


SchehefaMij(i«  then  told  the  sultan  (under  pretense  of 
siM^akinR  to  hi?r  aister)  a  story,  but  always  oontrived 
to  tirvuk  uiT  Tj^fore  the  story  was  finished.  The  suhaa, 
io  unJer  ic  he&r  the  end  of  the  Story,  spared  her  Hie  tili 
thf  D«xt  rtLjEhr.  This  went  on  for  a  thouaand  and  <mm 
niid;btj».  when  the  Rultan's  resentment  was  worn  oat,  and 
hiis  mimtr&tinu  ot  his  sultana  was  so  great  that  be  re- 

^S  V  h  k*  'mil.  Peter*    The  title  of  a  little  work  by  Cbam- 


isr^^n  ^17S1-I!R^38K  and  the  name  of  its  hero,  a  man  who 
seLJi  hL«^  shadow  to  an  old  man  in  gray  (the  Devil)  who 
meets  him  jimt  after  he  has  been  disappointed  in  an  ap- 


plication for  assistance  to  a  nobleman.  The  name  has 
become  a  by-word  for  any  poor,  silly,  and  unfortunate 
fellow. 

Scourge  of  God*  Attila^  King  of  the  Huns.  A.  P. 
Stanley  says  the  term  was  first  applied  to  Attila  in  the 
Hungarian  Chronicles.  It  is  found  m  a  legend  bdoi^ii« 
to  the  EUghth  or  Ninth  Century. 

Scrooge*  Ebeneier*  Christmas  Carol*  Dickens* 
The  prominent  character,  made  partner,  executor,  and 
heir  of  old  Jacob  Marley,  stock-broker.  Whcm  first  in- 
troduced, he  is  a  grasping,  covetous  old  man.  loving  no 
one  and  by  none  beloved.  One  Christmas.  Ebeneaer 
Scrooge  sees  three  ghosts :  The  Ghost  of  Christmas  Past; 
the  Ghost  of  Christmas  Present ;  and  the  Ghost  of  Clirist- 
mas  To-oome.  The  first  takes  him  back  to  his  young 
life,  shows  him  what  Christmas  was  to  him  when  a  scbool- 
boy.  and  when  he  was  an  apprentice.  The  seoood  ghost 
shows  him  the  joyous  home  of  his  clerk.  Bob  Cratchit, 
who  has  nine  people  to  feed  on  what  scans  a  pittance, 
and  yet  could  find  wherewithal  to  make  merrv  on  this 
day;  it  also  shows  him  the  family  of  his  nephew,  and 
others.  The  third  ghost  shows  him  what  would  be  hs 
lot  if  he  died  as  he  then  was  Jthe  prey  of  harpies,  the  jest 
of  his  friends  on  'Change.  These  visions  wholly  cfasuige 
his  nature,  and  he  becomes  benevolent,  charitablo,  &od 
cheerful,  and  makes  Christmas  a  happy  day  for  many 
within  his  reach. 

Sed'ley,  Mr*  Vanity  Fair,  Thackeray.  A 
wealthy  London  stock-broker,  brought  to  ruin  in  the 
money  market  just  prior  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The 
old  merchant  tried  to  earn  a  living  by  selling  wine,  coals, 
or  lottery-tickets  by  commission,  but  his  bad  wine  and 
cheap  coals  found  but  few  customers.  Mrs.  Sedley,  wife 
of  Mr.  Sedley,  a  homely,  kind-hearted  woman,  soured 
by  adversity,  and  quick  to  take  offense.  Amelia  Sedley. 
daughter  of  the  stock-broker,  educated  at  Miss  Pinko^ 
ton's  academy,  and  engaged  to  Captain  George  Osborne. 
son  of  a  rich  London  merchant.  After  the  ruin  of  Mr. 
Sedley  Creorge  marries  Amelia,  and  old  Osborne  disin- 
herits him.  Creorge  is  killed  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 
Amelia  is  reduced  to  great  poverty,  but  is  befriended  bv 
Captain  Dobbin,  and  after  many  years  oi  patience  and 
great  devotion  she  consents  to  marrv  him.  Joseph  Sed« 
^y.  vain,  shy,  and  vulgar.  He  told  of  his  brave  deeds, 
and  made  it  appear  that  he  was  Wellington's  right  hand: 
so  that  he  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  "  Waterioo  Sedley.'^ 
He  became  the  "patron"  of  Becky  Sharp,  who  fleeced 
him  of  all  his  money,  and  in  six  months  be  died  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  Interest  in  the  nov<d  is  cen- 
tered on  Amelia,  an  impersonation  of  virtue  without 
intellect  as  contrasted  with  Becky  Sharp,  who  is  an  ink- 
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peisoDation  of  intellect  without  virtue.     The  one  has  no 
hesd.  the  oth«-  no  heart. 

Sellm.  Brtde  of  Abydos*  Byron.  The  char- 
acter of  Selim  is  bold,  full  of  enterprise,  and  faithful. 
The  story  runs  that  Selim  was  the  son  of  Abdallah  and 
ooitfin  of  Zuleika.  When  GiafiSr  murdered  Abdallah, 
be  took  Selim  and  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.  The 
j-oung  man  fell  in  love  with  Zuleika,  who  thotight  he 
was  her  brother;  when  she  discovered  he  was  Abdallah's 
6O0,  she  eloped  with  him.  As  soon  as  Giaffir  discovered 
this  he  went  after  the  fugitives,  and  shot  Selim.  Zuleika 
killed  bereelf,  and  the  oldpacha  was  left  childless.  Selim. 
SOD  of  Akbar.  in  Arabian  tales,  marries  Nourmahal,  the 
"Light  of  the  Harem." 

Se'IUh.  The  Messiah,  Kloostock.  One  of  the 
two  guardian  angels  of  the  Virgin  Biary  and  of  John  the 
Divine. 

Sellock.  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Seott.  A  servant 
girl  in  the  service  of  Lady  and  Sir  GeofiFrey  Peveril  of 
the  Peak. 

Sene'na.  Madcnr,  Southey.  A  Welsh  maiden  in 
love  with  Osr'adoc.  Under  the  asstmied  name  of  Mer- 
vyn  she  became  the  page  of  the  Princess  Goervyl,  that 
she  might  follow  her  lover  to  America,  when  Madoc  colon- 
ized Cao'-Hadoc.  Senena  was  promised  in  marriage  to 
aDotber;  but  when  the  wedding  day  arrived,  the  bride 
Tas  nowhere  to  be  found. 

Sentimental  Journey,  The.  By  Laurence  Sterne. 
It  was  intended  to  be  sentimental  sketches  of  his  tour 
through  Italy  in  1764,  but  he  died  soon  after  completing 
the  first  part. 

Seotuaglnt.  A  Greek  version  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament;  so  called  because  the  translation  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews,  who, 
for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  are  ustiaUy  called  the 
'seventy  interpreters."  It  is  said  to  have  been  made 
at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  King  of  Egjrpt, 
about  280  B.  C.  It  is  that  out  of  which  all  the 
c:tatioDs  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  are  taken. 
It  vas  also  the  ordinary  and  canonical  translation  made 
me  of  by  the  Christian  Church  in  the  earliest  ages;  and 
'» still  retained  in  the  churches  both  of  the  East  and  West. 

Sere'na.  Faerfe  Queene,  Spenser.  Allured  by  the 
mildness  of  the  weather,  went  into  the  fields  to  gather 
vild  Bowers  for  a  garland,  when  she  was  attacked  by 
the  Blatant  Beast,  who  carried  her  off  in  its  mouth. 
Her  cries  attracted  to  the  spot  Sir  Calidore,  who  com- 
pe)l^  the  beast  to  drop  its  prey. 

Ses'ame.  In  Arabian  tales  given  as  the  talismanic 
^ord  which  would  open  or  shut  the  door  leadings  into 
the  cave  of  the  forty  thieves.  In  order  to  open  it,  the 
»(adB  to  be  uttered  were,  "  Open.  Sesamel  "  and  in  order 
to  close  it,  "Shut,  Sesame!  *'  Sesame  is  a  plant  which 
yicMs  an  oily  grain,  and  hence,  when  Cassim  forgot  the 
word,  he  substituted  "barley,"  but  without  effect. 
Sesame  has  come  into  general  use  in  connection  with 
any  word  or  act  which  will  open  the  way  for  accomplish- 
ment of  the  thing  desired. 
^  Seven  Bibles,  The,  or  Sacred  Books.    (1)  The 

BiWe  "  of  Christians.  (2)  The  "  Eddas  "  of  the  Scandi- 
inavians.  (3)  The  "Five  Kings"  of  the  Chinese.  (4) 
The  "Koran"  of  the  Mohammedans.  (6)  The  "Tri 
Pitikcs"  of  the  Buddhists.  (6)  The  ".Three  Vedas"  of 
the  Hindis.     (7)  "  Zendavesta*'  of  the  Persiam. 

Seven  Sleepers,  The.  The  tale  of  these  sleepers  is 
told  in  divers  manners.  The  best  accounts  are  those  in 
the  "Korin";  "The  Golden  Legends."  by  Jacques  de 
Voragiiie;  the  "De  Gloria  Martvrum,  by  Gregory  of 
Toun;  and  the  "Oriental  Tales.^'  bv  Cayfus.  Accord- 
ing to  one  version  they  were  seven  noble  youths  of  Ephe- 
vm,  who  fied  in  the  Decian  persecution  to  a  cave  in 
Mount  Cdion,  the  mouth  of  which  was  blocked  up  by 
stones.  After  2:50  j^ears  thev  were  discovered,  and 
&«oke,  but  died  within  a  few  days,  and  were  taken  in  a 
lyge  stone  coffin  to  Marseilles.  Another  tradition  is, 
that  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  his  mind's  eye,  saw  the 
B^en  sleepers  turn  from  their  right  sides  to  their  left, 
^  whenever  they  turn  on  their  sides  it  indicates  great 
disastecs  to  Christendom.  This  idea  was  introduced  by 
leonyson  in  his  poem.  "  Harold." 

8«vai  Wise  Masters  is  the  title  of  a  medieval 
<^Uectk>n  of  novels,  important  both  from  its  contents 
*od  itswide-spread  poptuarity.  The  work  is  undoubted- 
ly of  Oriental  origin,  vet  neither  the  period  when  it  was 
fompoeed.  nor  how  tar  it  spread  through  the  East,  is 
«own,  but  it  existed  in  Arabic  as  a  translation  from 
iQdiao  sources  before  the  Eleventh  Century.  The  work 
^ccame  known  in  litovture,  sometimes  in  a  complete 
'^^  sometimes  only  particuhu-  novels  were  repro- 
duced, under  all  sorts  of  names,  in  verse  and  in  prose, 
^^^tio  venions  began  to  appear  about  the  beginmng  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century  and  parts  have  been  translated 
into  En^h. 


Seven  Wise  Men.  The  collective  designation  of  a 
number  of  Greek  sages,  who  lived  about  620-548  B.  C, 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  otiltivation  of  practical 
wisdom.  Their  moral  and  social  experience  was  em- 
bodied in  brief  aphorisms,  expressed  in  verse  or  in  prose. 

S^'na'relle'.  The  hero  of  Moli^re's  comedy  "Le 
Manage  Force."  He  is  represented  as  a  humorist  of 
about  fifty-three,  who  having  a  mind  to  marry  a  fashion- 
able young  woman,  but  feeling  a  doubt,  consults  his 
friends  upon  this  momentous  question.  Receiving  no 
satisfactory  counsel,  and  not  much  pleased  with  the 
proceeding  of  his  bride  elect,  he  at  last  determines  to 

give  up  his  engagement,  but  is  cudgeled  into  compliance 
y  the  brother  of  his  intended. 

Shallow.  A  braggart  and  absurd  country  justice  in 
Shakespere's  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  in  the 
second  part  of  "  King  Henry  the  Fourth." 

Shalott',  The  Lady  of.  The  heroine  of  Tennyson's 
poem  of  the  same  name.  She  weaves  into  her  web  all 
the  si^ts  reflected  in  the  mirror  which  hangs  opposite 
her  window;  but  when  Sir  Lancelot  passes,  she  leaves 
her  mirror  and  looks  out  of  the  casement  at  the  knight 
himself,  whereupon  a  curse  comes  upon  her.  She  entered 
a  boat  bearing  her  name  on  the  prow,  floated  down  the 
river  to  Camelot,  and  died  heart  broken  on  the  way. 

Shan'dy,  Mrs.  The  mother  of  Tristram  Shandy  in 
Sterne's  novel  of  this  name.  She  is  the  ideal  of  nonentity, 
a  character  individual  from  its  very  absence  of  individu- 
ality. 

Shan'dy,  Tristram.  The  nominal  hero  of  Sterne's 
"The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy,  Gent." 

Shan'dy,  Walter.  The  name  of  Tristram  Shandy's 
father  in  Sterne's  novel  of  this  name,  a  man  of  an  active 
and  metaphvsical.  but  at  the  same  time  a  whimsical, 
cast  of  mind,  whom  too  much  and  too  miscellaneous 
learning  had  brou|(ht  within  a  step  or  two  of  madness. 
The  romance,  ".Tnstram  Shandv,"  is  not  built  on  a  regu- 
lar plot.  The  hero  has  no  adventures,  and  the  story 
consists  of  a  series  of  episodes  which  introduce  the  reader 
to  the  home-life  of  an  English  country  family.  This 
family  is  one  of  the  most  amusing. 

Sharp,  Rebecca.  The  prominent  character  in 
Thackeray's  ".Vanity  Fair,"  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
painter,  dashing,  selfish,  unprincipled,  and  very  clever, 
who  manages  to  marry  Rawdon  Crawley,  afterwards 
his  excellency  Colonel  Crawleyr,  C.  B.  He  was  disin- 
herited on  account  of  his  marriage  with  Becky,  then  a 
poor  governess,  but  she  taught  him  how  to  live  in  splen- 
dor on  no  income.  Lord  Steyne  introduced  her  to  court, 
but  her  conduct  with  this  peer  gave  rise  to  scandal,  which 
caused  a  separation  between  her  and  Rawdon.  She 
joins  her  forttmes  with  Joseph  Sedley,  a  wealthy  'tool- 
lector,"  of  Bogidey  Wollah,  in  India.  Having  insured 
his  life  and  losthis  money,  he  dies  suddenly  under  very 
suspicious  circumstances.  Becky  at  last  assumes  the 
character  of  a  pious,  charitable  Lady  Bountiful,  given 
to  all  good  works. 

Shepherdess,  The  Faithful.  A  pastoral  drama  by 
John  Fletcher.  The  ** faithful  shepherdess"  is  Corin, 
who  remains  faithful  to  her  lover  although  dead.  Biilton 
has  borrowed  from  this  pastoral  in  his     Comus." 

Shepherd  of  Banbury.  The  ostensible  author  of  a 
work  entitled  "The  Shepherd  of  Banbtiry's  Rules  to 
judge  of  the  Changes  of  Weather,  groimoed  on  Forty 
Years'  Experience,  etc.,"  a  work  of  great  popularity 
among  the  English  poor. 

Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain,  The.  The  hero  and 
title  of  a  religious  tract  by  Hannah  More.  The  shepherd 
is  noted  for  his  homely  wisdom  and  simple  piety. 

Shepherd's  Pipe.  Pan,  in  Greek  mythology,  was 
the  god  of  forests,  pastures,  and  flocks,  and  was  the  at- 
tributed inventor  of  the  shepherd's  flute  or  pipe,  a  series 
of  graduated  tubes  set  together  (open  at  one  end  and 
closed  at  the  other),  played  by  blowing  across  the  open 
ends. 

Shepherd's  Calendar,  The.  Twelve  eclogues  in 
various  metres,  by  Spenser,  one  for  each  month.  Janu- 
ary: Colin  Clout  (Spenser),  bewails  that  Rosalind  does 
not  return  his  love.  February:  Cuddy,  a  lad,  complains 
of  the  cold,  and  Thenot  laments  the  degeneracy  of  pas- 
toral life.  March:  Willie  and  Thomalin  discourse  of 
love.  April:  Hobbinol  Binjgfi  a  son^  on  Elisa.  May: 
Palinode  exhorts  Piers  to  join  the  festivities  of  May,  but 
Piers  replies  that  good  shepherds  who  seek  their  own 
indulgence  expose  their  flocks  to  the  wolves.  June:  Hob- 
binol exhorts  Colin  to  greater  cheerfulness.  July:  Mor- 
rel,  a  goat-herd,  invites  ThomaUn  to  come  with  him  to 
the  uplands.  August:  Perigot  and  Willie  contend  in 
song,  and  Cuddy  is  appointed  arbiter.     September:  Dig- 

S>n  Davie  complains  to  Hobbinol  of  clerical  abuses, 
ctober:  On  poetry.  November:  Colin,  beinjs  asked  by 
Thenot  to  sing,  excuses  himself  becatise  of  his  grief  for 
Dido,   but  finally  sings  her  elegy.     December:    0>lin 
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I  complains  that  his  heart  ia  deoolate.  Thenot  is  an 
old  shepherd  bent  with  age,  who  tells  Cuddy,  the  herds- 
man's boy,  the  fable  of  the  oak  and  the  briar,  one  of  the 
beet-known  fables  included  in  the  calendar. 

Sheridan's  Bide.  A  lyric  by  T.  B.  Read,  one  of  the 
few  things  written  during  the  heat  of  the  Civil  War  that 
is  likely  to  survive. 

She  Stoops  to  Conquer.  This  well-known  comedy 
by  Oliver  Qoldsmith  is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  an 
incident  which  actually  occurred  to  its  author.  When 
Goldsmith  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  a  wag  residing  at 
Ardagh  directed  him.  when  passing  through  that  village, 
to  Squire  Fetherstone's  house  as  the  village  inn.  The 
mistake  was  not  discovered  for  some  time,  but  all  con- 
cerned enjoyed  the  joke.  **She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  is 
one  of  the  gayest,  pleasantest,  and  most  amusing  pieces 
of  English  comedy. 

Shin'sebls*  In  Longfellow's  ** Hiawatha,"  the  diver 
who  challenged  the  North  Wind  and  put  him  to  flight 
in  combat. 

Shocky.  The  Booster  Sehool-master,  Edw. 
Epagloton*  The  little  lad  from  the  poorhouse  who 
adores  the  schoolmaster  and  early  warns  him  of  plans 
for  upsettini^  his  authority.  He  is  also  a  small  poet, 
not  in  rhyming,  but  in  comprehension  of  things  about 
him  and  in  his  my  of  looking  at  life,  and  he  grows  to  be  a 
helper  in  the  "Church  of  the  Best  Licks, ''^founded  by 
the  school-master.  He  is  brother  to  Hannah  whom  the 
master  loves.  Shocky  and  Hannah  and  their  compan- 
ions in  the  story  bring  the  speech  and  life  <^  their  people 
and  their  time  into  American  literature. 

ShyHock*  A  sordid,  avaricious,  revengeful  Jew,  in 
Shakespere's  "Merchant  of  Venice." 

Siege  PerllouSf  The*  The  Round  Table  contained 
sieges  or  seats  in  the  names  of  different  kni^ts.  One 
was  reserved  for  him  who  was  destined  to  achieve  the 
quest  of  the  holy  graaL  This  seat  was  called  "perilous," 
because  if  any  one  sat  therein  except  he  for  whom  it  was 
reserved  it  would  be  his  death.  This  seat  finally  bore 
the  name  of  Sir  Galahad. 

Siegfried.  The  hero  of  various  Scandinavian  and 
Teutonic  legends,  particularly  of  the  old  German  epic 
poem,  the  Nibelungen  Lied."  He  is  represented  as  a 
young  warrior  of  physical  stren^^h  and  beauty,  and  in 
valor  superior  to  all  men  of  his  time.  He  cannot  easily 
be  identified  with  any  historical  personage. 

SIkes*  Bill.  A  brutal  thief  and  housebreaker  in  Dick- 
ens's novel  "Oliver  Twist."  He  murders  his  mistress. 
Nancy,  and  in  trving  to  lower  himself  by  a  rope  from 
the  roof  of  a  building  where  he  had  taken  refuge  from 
the  crowd,  he  falls  and  is  choked  in  a  noose  of  nis  own 
making.  Sikes  had  an  ill-conditioned  savage  dog,  the 
beast-image  of  his  master,  which  he  kicked  and  loved, 
ill-treated  and  fondled. 

Silken  Thread.  Galllver*t  Travels.  In  the  king- 
dom of  Lilliput,  the  three  great  orizes  of  honor  are  "fine 
silk  threads  six  inches  long,  one  olue.  another  red,  and  a 
third  green."  The  thread  is  girt  about  the  loins,  and 
no  ribbon  of  the  Lenon  of  Honor,  or  Knight  of  the  Garter, 
is  won  more  worthily  or  worn  more  proudly. 

Slnd'bad  the  Sailor.  A  character  in  the  "Arabian 
Nights."  in  which  is  related  the  story  of  his  strange 
voyages  and  wonderful  adventures. 

Srnon.  In  VirgH's  "iEneid"  the  cunning  Greek, 
who,  by  a  false  tale,  induced  the  Trojans  to  drag  the 
Wooden  Horse  into  Trov. 

Sleeplnf(  Beauty.  The  heroine  of  a  celebrated  nurse- 
ry tale  which  relates  how  a  princess  was  shut  up  by 
fairy  enchantment,  to  sleep  a  hundred  years  in  a  castle, 
around  which  sprung  up  a  dense,  impenetrable  wood. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  she  was  delivered 
from  her  imprisonment  and  her  trance  by  a  gallant 
youns  prince,  before  whom  the  forest  opened  itself  to 
afford  him  passage.  Grimm  derives  this  popular  and 
widely  diffused  tale  from  the  old  northern  mythology. 

Slender.  A  silly  youth  in  Shakespere's  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  who  is  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the  hand 
of  "Sweet  Anne  Page." 

Sllckt  Sam.  The  title  and  hero  of  various  humorous 
narratives,  illustrating  and  exagp^erating  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Yankee  character  and  dialect  written  by  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Haliburton.  Sam  Slick  is  represented  as  a 
Yankee  dockmaker  and  peddler,  full  of  quaint  drollery, 
unsophisticated  wit,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
aptitude  in  the  use  of  what  he  calls  "soft  sawder." 

Slop*  Dr.  The  name  of  a  choleric  and  uncharitable 
physician  in  Sterne's  novel,  "  The  Life  and  Opinions  of 
Tnstram  Shandy,  Gent." 

Slouch  of  Despond.  Pllirrlm's  PioKres8«  Bun- 
yan.  A  deep  bog.  which  Christian  had  to  pass  on  his  way 
to  the  Wicket  Gate.  Neighbor  Pliable  would  not  at- 
tempt to  pass  it,  and  turned  back.     While  Christian  was 


floundering  in  the  slough.  Help  came  to  his  aid,  sad  »• 
sisted  him  over. 
Sly,  Christopher.  Taminf  of  the  Shrew*  Shakss- 

C»re.  A  keeper  of  bears  ana  a  tinker,  son  of  a  pcd> 
r.  and  a  sad  drinker. 

Song  of  Roland.  An  ancient  song  reoooDting  thf 
deeds  of  Roland,  the  renowned  nephew  of  GhsrlemacM, 
slain  in  the  pass  of  Ronoesvalles.  At  the  battle  of  BteU 
ings.  Tailleter  advanced  on  horsriwck  before  the  invid- 
ing  army,  and  csve  the  signal  for  ons^  by  singing  tkii 
famous  song.     (See  Roland.) 

Sonjgs  of  the  Sierras.  A  collection  of  pocmi  b; 
Joaqmn  Miller,  which  made  him  known  on  two  oooti- 
nents  within  a  year  of  their  publication.  The  title  ex- 
plains the  chief  subject  of  the  sono. 

Spectator*  The.  A  periodical  famous  in  Htenture 
in  which  most  of  the  articles  were  written  by  Addjaoa 
or  Sir  Richard  Steele.  The  first  number  wis  pnbBibed 
in  London  in  the  year  1711,  the  last.  No.  635.  was  imxd 
in  December.  1714.  The  most  noted  of  Addison's  writ- 
ings is  said  to  be  the  series  of  sketches  in  "The  Spec- 
tator." of  which  Sir  Roeer  de  Coverley  is  the  ceotnl 
figure,  and  Sir  Andrew  Preeport  and  WiU  Honeycomb 
the  side  ones.  Sir  Roger  himself  is  an  absohite  crcatiooi 
the  gentle  yet  vivid  imagination,  the  gay  spirit  of  bmsor 
and  the  keen  shrewd  observation  mark  it  a  work  d 
pure  genius.  In  this  Addison  has  given  a  dehcanr  to 
English  sentiment,  and  a  modesty  to  En^ish  wit  vWb 
it  never  knew  before.  Dr.  Johnson  says.  "  to  attam  an 
English  style,  familiar  but  not  coarse,  and  elegant,  but 
not  ostentatious,  one  must  give  his  days  and  nichv  to 
the  volumes  of  Addison." 

Sphinx.  A  Greek  word,  applied  to  certain  symboli- 
cal forms  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  most  remarkabir 
Sphinx  is  the  Great  Sphinx  at  Giseh.  a  colossal  form, 
hewn  out  of  the  natural  rock.  Immediately  in  ffooi  of 
the  breast  is  a  small  naos.  or  chapel,  formed  of  time 
hieroglyphical  tablets.  Votive  inscriptions  of  the  Bo- 
man  period,  some  as  late  as  the  Third  Oratory,  wen 
discovered  in  the  walls  and  constructions.  On  the  tecoul 
digit  of  the  left  claw  of  the  Sphinx,  an  inscriptioD,  in 
pentameter  Greek  verses,  bjr  Arrian,  was  diseorend. 
Another  metrical  and  prosaic  inscription  was  abo  foo^ 
In  Ass3rria  and  Babylonia,  representations  of  Sphioxe 
have  been  found,  and  the  same  are  not  unoonunoD  oa 
Phenician  works  of  art. 

Squeers.  Name  of  a  family  prominent  in  Dicke»'$ 
"Nicholas  Nicklcby."  Wackford  Squeers.  master  d 
Dotheboy's  Hall,  Yorkshire,  a  vulgar,  conceited.  ir»- 
rant  schoolmaster,  overbearing  and  mean.  He  steab  tbr 
bovs'  pocket  money,  clothes  nis  son  in  their  best  suia 
half  starves  them,  and  teaches  them  next  to  nothinc. 
Ultimately  he  is  transported  for  theft.  Sirs.  Sqneen, » 
raw-boned,  harsh,  heartless  virago,  with  no  wonufity 
feeling  for  the  boys  put  under  her  charge.  Miss  ¥*m 
Squeers,  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster.  Miss  Fanny  f«]s 
in  love  with  Nicholas  Nickleby.  but  later  hates  him  be- 
cause he  is  insensible  to  the  soft  impeachment.  Mastir 
Wackford  Squeers,  overbearing,  self-willed  and  pe- 
sionate.  The  picture  of  this  faxnily  and  their  wa^s  bftl 
great  influence  on  the  schools  of  England,  by  roosuf  Ux 
people  to  a  knowledge  of  their  management. 

Squire  of  Damet.  A  personage  mtroduoed  by  Spen- 
ser in  the  "  Faerie  Queen.'^^and  whose  curious  sdTeotorci 
are  there  recorded.  It  is  often  used  to  express  a  penta 
devoted  to  the  fair  sex.  _ 

Steer'forth.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens.  TV 
young  man  who  led  little  E^ly  astray.  When  tired  d 
his  toy.  he  proposed  to  her  to  marry  his  valet.  Stm- 
forth.  being  shipwrecked  off  the  coast  of  Yannoata. 
Ham  Peggotty  tried  to  rescue  him.  but  both  ««« 
drowned. 

Sten'to r.  A  Grecian  herald  in  the  Trojan  War.  wbom 
Homer  describes  as  "greathearted,  brsisen-voiced  8te&; 
tor.  accustomed  to  shout  as  loud  as  fifty  other  meo- 

Steph'a-no.  (1)  A  drunken  butler,  in  Sbakesperei 
"Temoest."  (2)  A  servant  to  Portia,  in  Sbakesperei 
"Merchant  of  Venice."  , 

Stlc'Klns,  Rev.  Mr.  A  red-oosed.  hjTomtial 
"shepherd."  or  Methodist  parson,  in  Dickens  s  '  n(i' 
wick  Papers."  with  a  great  appetite  for  pineapple  nuo. 
He  is  the  spiritual  adviser  of  Mrs.  Weller,  and  lectures  oa 
temperance. 

Stone  of  Sar'dls.  The  Great  Stone  of  SaHist 
Stockton.  In  this  stone  the  imaginary  sdenee  «  tw 
future  is  joined  to  the  actual  science  <rf  to-day  ui  ^ 
extremely  plausible  way.  The  North  Pole  is  vwted  by» 
submarine  vessel,  a  1*  ht  is  found  capsU>le  of  peoettatiftj 
for  miles  into  the  f  .  rior  of  the  earthy  and  finally  u* 
center  of  that  earth  is  discovered  to  be  an  enonoooi 
diamond. 

Storm-and-stress  Period.  In  the  literary  b»WT 
of  Germany,  the  name  given  to  a  period  of  great  u)t<** 
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lectual  convulsioQ,  when  the  nation  beean  to  assert  its 
freedom  from  the  fetters  of  an  artificial  literary  spirit. 
The  period  derives  its  name  from  a  drama  of  Khnger 
(175^1831),  whose  high-wroucht  tragedies  and  novels 
reflect  the  excitement  of  the  time. 

Sq rename.  The  ovemame;  either  the  name  written 
over  the  diristian  name,  or  given  over  and  above  it;  an 
additional  name.  For  a  long  time  persons  had  no  family 
name,  but  only  one,  and  that  a  personal  name.'  Plato 
recommended  parents  to  give  nappv  names  to  their 
children;  and  the  Pythagoreans  taught  that  the  minds, 
actions,  and  successes  of  men  were  according  to  their 
nameS;  genius,  and  fate.  The  popes  changed  their  names 
at  their  exaltation  to  the  pontificate,  "a  custom  intro- 
duced by  Pope  Sergius."  In  France  it  was  usual  to  change 
the  name  given  at  baptism,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
two  eons  of  Henrv  II.  of  France.  They  were  christened 
Alexander  and  Hercules:  but  at  their  confirmation, 
tbeee  names  were  changed  to  Henry  and  Francis.  It  is 
usual  for  the  religious  at  their  entrance  into  monasteries 
to  assume  new  names,  to  show  they  are  about  to  lead  a 
new  life. 

Swallow  Bam.  The  three  novels,  "  Swallow  Bam." 
"Horse-Shoe  Robinson,"  and  "Rob  of  the  Bowl,"  besides 
their  value  as  works  of  art,  are  all  careful  historical  studies 
^ving  admirable  pictures  of  life  in  the  Southern  States 
lo  tbe  eariio-  days  of  the  republic  They  were  written 
by  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  is  quoted  in  literature  as 
i^xt  after  Cooper  among  American  novelists. 

Swlv'el-ler,  Dick.  A  careless,  light-headed  fellow 
in  EHckens's  novel  of  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  whose 
flowery  orations  and  absurdities  of  quotation  provoke 
laufbter,  but  whose  real  Idndneas  of  heart  enlists  sym- 
I>atny. 

Tabt'aTd.  The  name  of  the  Inn  at  Southwark  where 
the  pilsrims  in  Chaucer's  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  assembled. 
It  toojc  its  name  from  its  sign,  a  tabard,  or  herald's 
jacket. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Iniu  Name  given  by  Long- 
fellow to  a  collection  of  short  poems  arranged  by  himself 
and  collected  together  much  m  the  same  form  as  Chau- 
cer's "  Canterbury  Tales."  These  "  tales  "  were  mostly 
Stliered  from  old  literatures  and  translated  into  Long- 
low's  own  verse,  only  one, "  The  Birds  of  KiUingworth/' 
ia  said  to  be  entirely  original.  Seven  narrators  are 
renresented:  the  LaiMilord,  the  Student,  the  Spanish 
Cavrali«',  the  Jew,  the  Sicilian,  the  Musician,  and  the 
Tbeokunan.  Four  colonial  tales  are  included  in  the  work. 
"  Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  *!  Elizabeth,"  "  Lady  Wentwo^h." 
and  "The  Rh^mie  of  Sir  ChristopEer." 

Taf  mud  is  a  Hebrew  word  meaning  doctrine.  It 
is  the  name  applied  to  a  work  containing  traditions 
respecting  the  usages  and  laws  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  law,  among  that  people,  was  divided  into  the  written 
and  the  unwritten.  The  written  law  embraced  the  five 
books  ci  Hoses;  the  unwritten  was  handed  down  orally; 
the  oral  being,  m  fact,  explanatory  of  the  written.  But, 
in  time,  the  oral  came,  also,  to  be  put  in  writing,  and 
formed  the  text  of  the  Talmud.  This  was  first  done,  it 
is  believed,  about  the  year  200.  There  are  two  separate 
commentaries  on  this  text,  which  are  distinguished  as 
the  Babylonian  and  the  Jerusalem.  The  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem  consists  of  two  parts,  the  "Mishna"  and  the 
"Gemara."  The  "Mishna"  is  more  correct  than  the 
"Gesnara,**  which  is  filled  with  dreams  and  foolish  dis- 
putations. The  Talmud  of  Babylon,  which  is  of  higher 
authority  among  the  Jews  than  that  of  Jerusalem,  was 
composed  by  Rabbi  Aser,  who  lived  near  Babylon;  he 
did  not  live  to  finish  it,  but  it  was  completed  by  his 
diacipleB  about  500  years  after  Christ. 

TADtt  O'Shanter.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Burns. 
and  tbe  name  of  its  hero,  a  farmer,  who,  riding  home 
irery  late  and  very  drunk  from  Ayr,  in  a  stormy  night, 
had  to  pass  by  the  kirk  of  Alloway.  a  pUce  reputedto 
be  a  favorite  haunt  of  the  Devil  and  his  friends  and  emis- 
MuicB.  On  approaching  the  kirk,  he  perceived  a  light 
gleamine  through  the  windows;  but  having  got  courage- 
ously drunk,  be  ventured  on  till  he  could  look  into  tue 
edifice,  when  he  saw  a  dance  of  witches.  His  presence 
became  known  and,  iir  an  instant  all  was  dark,  and  Tarn, 
recollecting  himself,  turned  and  spurred  his  horse  to  the 
top  of  her  speed,  chased  by  the  whole  fiendish  crew.  It 
m  a  euTTMit  beli^  that  witches,  or  any  evil  spirits,  have 
no  power  to  follow  a  poor  wight  any  farther  than  the 
miadle  of  the  next  nmning  stream.  Fortunately  for 
Tam,  the  Rrver  Doon  was  near  and  Tam  escaped  while 
the  witches  held  only  the  tail  of  his  mare,  Maggie.  It 
has  been  said  of  "Tam  O'Shanter"  that  in  no  other 
poena  of  the  same  length  can  there  be  found  so  much 
brilliant  description,  pathos,  and  quaint  humor,  nor 
such  a  combination  of  the  terrific  and  the  ludicrous. 

Te  Deum.  A  well-known  hymn  (so  called  from  its 
fizst  words)  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  sung  on  all 


occasions  of  Mumph  and  thanksgiving,  and  a  theme  upon 
which  the  most  celebrated  composers  have  exercised 
their  musical  genius.  The  hymn  is  one  of  the  most  simple 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  solemn  and  majestic  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  hymnology  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     Its  authorship  is  uncertain. 

Tann'hauser.  A  famous  legendary  hero  of  Germany, 
and  the  subject  of  an  ancient  ballad  of  the  same  name. 
The  noble  Tannh&user  is  a  knight  devoted  to  valorous 
adventures  and  to  beautiful  women.  In  Mantua,  he 
wins  the  afifection  of  a  lovely  lady,  Lisaura,  and  of  a 


learned  philosopher,  Hilario,  with  whom  he  converses 
frequently  upon  supernatural  subjects.  Enchanted  by 
marvelous  tales,  he  wishes  for  nothing  less  than  to  parti- 


cipate in  the  love  of  some  beauteous  elementary  spirit, 
who  shall,  for  his  sake,  assume  the  form  of  mortal  woman. 
Hilario  promises  to  grant  even  more  than  he  has  wished, 
if  he  will  have  courage  to  venture  upon  the  Venusberg. 
Tannhftuser  ascends  the  mountain  and,  hearing  of  his 
departure,  Lisaura  dies.  Tannh&user  stays  long  on  the 
enchanting  mountain,  but  at  last,  moved  to  repentance, 
he  obtains  permission  to  depart.  He  hastens  to  Mantua, 
weeps  over  the  grave  of  Lisaura,  and  thence  proceeds  to 
Rome,  where  he  makes  public  confession  of  his  sins  to 
Pope  Urban.  The  pope  refuses  him  absolution,  saying 
he  can  no  more  be  pardoned  than  the  dry  wand  which 
he  holds  can  bud  and  bear  green  leaves.  Tannhftuser, 
flees  from  Rome,  and  vainly  seeks  his  former  ^preceptor, 
Hilario.  Venus  appears  baore  him,  and.  lures  him  back 
to  the  mountain,  there  to  remain  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.  Meanwhile,  at  Rome  the  dry  wand  bears  leaves. 
Urban,  alarmed  at  this  miracle,  sends  messengers  in  search 
of  the  unhappy,  knight:  but  he  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
This  Tannhftuser  legend  is  very  popular  in  Germany,  and 
is  often  alluded  to  by  German  writers.  Tieck  has  made 
it  the  subject  of  a  narrative^  and  Wagner  of  an  opera 
which  has  gained  great  celebrity. 

Tar-tulfe'*  A  common  nick-name  for  a  hypocritical 
pretender  to  religion.  It  is  derived  from  a  celebrated 
comedy  of  the  same  name  by  Molifere,  in  which  the  hero, 
a  hypocritical  priest,  is  so  called. 

Tea'ile*  Lady.  The  heroine  of  Sheridan's  comedy, 
"The  School  for  Scandal."  and  the  wife  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle,  an  old  gentleman  who  marries  late  in  life.  She 
is  represented  as  being  "a  Uvely  and  innocent,  though 
imprudent,  country  girl,  transplanted  into  the  midst  of 
all  that  can  bewilder  and  endanger  her,  but  with  enough 
of  pivity  about  her  to  keep  the  blight  of  the  world  from 
settling  upon  her. 

Tea  clet  Sir  Peter*  A  character  in  Sheridan's  play, 
".The  School  for  Scandal,"  husband  of  Lady  Teazle. 

Tempest*  The.  This  has  been  called  one  of  Shakes- 
pere's  fairy  plays.  The  story  of  it  runs:  Prospero. 
Duke  of  Milan,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Antonio,  and 
left  on  the  open  sea  with  his  three-year  old  daughter,' 
Miranda,  in  a  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat."  In  this  they 
were  carried  to  an  enchanted  island,  uninhabited  except 
by  a  hideous  creature,  CaUban,  the  son  of  a  witch.  Pros- 
pero was  a  powerful  enchanter,  and  soon  had  not  only 
Caliban,  but  all  the  spirits  of  the  region  under  his  control, 
including  Ariel,  chief  of  the  spirits  of  the  air.  Years 
afterwiud  Antonio,  Alfonso,  Serastian  and  other  friends 
of  the  usurper  came  near  the  island.  Prospero,  by  his 
magic,  raises  a  storm  which  casts  their  ship  on  the  shore 
and  the  whole  party  are  spell-bound  and  brought  to 
Prospero.  Plots  and  counter-plots  follow,  bringing 
in  Caliban  and  clowns,  but  all  are  made  ridiculous  and 
defeated  by  Prospero  and  Ariel. 

Ten' son.  A  kind  of  poem  among  the  troubadours 
which  carries  on  a  contention  or  dispute,  apparently 
serious,  and  often  concerning  love.  The  tenson  was 
usually  recited  by  two  persons  in  alternating  stanzas. 
The  greater  number  of  these  are  found  in  early  Italian 
and  French  literature. 

Ten  Times  One.  A  writing  in  story  form  by  E.  E. 
Hale.  It  is  said  that  the  inspiration  of  this  story  led  to 
the  founding  of  the  "  King's  Daughters  "  Society. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw*  The  hero  and  title  of  a 
novel  by  Jane  Porter. 

Thang^brand.  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn«  H.  W. 
liOnfl^felTow.  King  Olaf's  drunken  priest,  "short  of 
stature  and  large  of  limb,"  who  was  sent  to  Iceland, 
found  the  people  poring  over  their  books,  and  sailed 
back  to  Norway  to  say  to  Olaf  that  there  was  "  little 
hope  of  those  Iceland  men." 

Thek'la.  The  daughter  of  Wallenstein.  in  Schiller's 
drama  of  this  name.    She  is  an  invention  of  the  poet. 

Theodo'rus.  The  name  of  a  physician,  in  Rabelais's 
romance  of  "  Gargantua."  At  the  request  of  Ponocrates. 
Gargantua's  tutor,  he  undertook  to  cure  the  latter  of 
his  vicious  manner  of  living,  and  accordingly  purged 
him  canonically  with  Anticyrian  hellebore,  by  which 
medicine  he  cleared  out  all  the  foulness  and  pervecse 
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habit  of  bit  brain,  to  that  he  became  a  man  of  great  honor, 
■erne,  courace.  and  piety. 

Thor'berK  Skaft'lnc.  Talet  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 
H.  W.  Lonirfellow.  The  matter-builder  ordered  by 
King  Olaf  to  build  a  thip  twice  at  long  ami  twice  at 
larKe  at  the  "  Dracon  "  built  by  Rand  the  Strons,  which 
wat  ttranded.  Tborberg  built  the  thip.  watching  hit 
workmen  clotely.  and  when  the  wat  ready  for  Itunching 
King  Olaf  and  the  workmen  were  amated  to  tee  every 
planlc  down  her  tidet  cut  with  deep  gathet  and  more 
amated  to  find  that  Thorberg  had  done  the  deed.  From 
thete  gathet  he  then  chipped  and  tmoothed  the  tidet.  to 
the  delight  of  all;  the  wat  chrittened  the  "Long  Ser- 
pent "  and  the  name  of  her  builder  recited  in  the  Saga. 

Thorpe,  Harir*  The  Blaied  Trail,  8.  E.  White. 
Tlie  hero  of  the  novel  a  vigorout  young  man.  who.  at  a 
"land-looker,"  findt  and  taket  up  a  valuable  timber 
trtwt  AfT^inat  th^  /Tufty  oH  "oqivrtrfl^ion  which  teekt 
1      .  ■   :'  ■'■■   %,,J-. - ,  -l.-u  ^  ..  1  .u!-    .!,!  him  in  buying 

H>  ttitaiJi  IttiuLly  Cu  Fiiifj  hiFii.  iiie  tiitr  i  omance  of  the 
mitny  ut  ihni  tjf  ihf  forcnt  and  the  ttuiaic  ttruggle  of 
luun  ntitAiimt  njHiirr  atai  aicritijwt  man. 

Thrf^  Kinititi  Foatt  of  the,  A  f^^out  medieval 
f<t4tivu).  ifl<'EjLiC''al  1^'jlh  Ki>jphADv.  11  nr.  the  name  it 
liir^re  iiatlipularly  givrn  lo  u  kind  >  <t'  dramatic  or 
■ij«rifiriilMr  rppr^entaiKjt)  of  the  mrvU-ata  recorded  in 
thu  mtvimd  c«hAp'4*^  of^  Matthew^  ua,  ?)<!  appearance  of 
th«*  wi4e  mm  Hi  npterj'tjil  ixmip  at  t\tt-  f  ourt  of  Herod, 
the  riiiraiMj,lui|«  ftiw,  the  Uinnwrr  at  fiethlehem,  the 
atilvrnti  ami  ivAUy  wrimhsik  rif  the  Babt>  —  which  wat 
lonit  Vfiry  ttf^\^nint* 

Tl1re^  Hlngt  of  rologti4*i  The*  1  Le  three  "Wite 
iM^fL"  Ai'lio  ft>JI<iW4«*l  \\it  i^tiHliEiie  Htiir  "'tTi>\n  thc  Eatt"  to 
Jcitriiii»tt<im  unU  c>{Tr»^|  tiiftjt  tn  thi'  tmln-  Jetut. 

Tliitn(t<*n*ri  This  Nnmr  }iti]Hi]iLri\  given  to  the 
Fiutl  ittU  iipfli  i*|ifi|:H*r.  1  i+c  "  ( f pli'ion  1  trnm^. ' '  The  accepte<l 
v^raion  of  Mir  miv  in  wliL^^h  tfk<«  i^r^iit  hMinial  got  itt  name 
t*f  "The  Thuiirlpipr,"  in  Uuii  (^^tpEniu  Suding,  one  of  the 
*** !»(!/'  oijrr  wixitfl  a  stir  I  ftf  a|»r>hiKv  m  reference  to  a 
miHtitkfiii  ivMrrtioi}  ami  ii«i<t|  Mm  (thrninr  We  thundered 
f»(if/'  'I'hiA  rniiiithi  1^**  puhhr  fftfirv,  h«nce  the  name, 
raulain  8l(!<rh(itt  v^nji  ci  wHl-kiiuwri  lij^^ire  in  Ix>ndon 
tyiUiiral  rirckw  nihl  wii»  futhpi'  i^t  i\ir  more  famOut 
Jnhfi  8ti*rhi+it,  mlic,  ntHAymi,  iiml  fri^H'l  '■i  Wordtworth, 

Ttiyr^in*  l^jrV'^lfui  and  'rhynit  nr(<  lavorite  namet 
gJvm  t*i  iihefihf^rilfl  hy  WprittTu  uf  puni^Hial  poetry.  So 
alii0^  KhyllMi  mnd  ThvsiiyUn  ttrn  tmit^#n  i  'iiten  applied  to 
riiMiift  mault<rui  nr  iihf^phrnliMirH, 

Ttbbi  "r  Tlbi*.  A  fhiirnrrrr  |h  HnM.Mnith't  "Oititen 
of  ih(t^  Wirrhl,"  ppimIp^I  Mil  "  rm*t  iuii?fLil  l^ind."     He  will 

Krir-<  ^ 1  it^iTivl  fiir  iitv  hjtf  tif  n  n<in>l  dog,  tell  you 

n  (aJt*  u»  t'4'^fi^riLim.  and  ijiid«^rHiandt  the  buti- 
nett  |>art  of  an  author  to  well  that  no  publither  can 
humbug  him." 

Tin,  Mon'tairue.  Martin  ChoBclewlt,  Dickens. 
A  clever  impottor,  who  livet  by  hit  witt.  He  ttartt  a 
bubble  inturance  office  and  maket  contiderable  gain 
thereby.  Having  discovered  the  attempt  of  Jonat 
Chuiilewit  to  murder  hit  father,  he  compelt  him  to  put 
hit  money  in  the  "  new  company,"  but  Jonet  after- 
wanlt  murderthim. 

Tt'mon.  Timon  of  Athens,  Shakespere.  The 
drama  begint  with  the  jovout  life  of  Timon,  and  hit 
iMwpitable  extravagance,  launchet  into  hit  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  the  discovery  that  hit  '  profetted 
friendt "  will  not  help  him.  and  endt  with  hit  flight  into 
the  woodt.  hit  mitanthropy.  and  hit  death.  Introduced 
into  the  play  is  "Timon's  Banquet."  Being  thunned 
by  hit  friendt  in  adversity,  he  pretended  to  have  recovered 
his  money,  and  invited  hit  lalte  friendt  to  a  banquet. 
The  table  was  laden  with  covers,  but  when  the  contents 
were  expused.  nothing  was  provided  but  lukewarm  water. 

Tt'n>'  Tim.  Christmas  Stories.  Dickens.  A 
striking  cliaracter.  the  little  ton  of  Ik>b  Cratchett.  whote 
family  were  maile  happier  by  giftt  from  the  converted 
SonxHte.     (See  Scrooge.) 

Tlraah'.  Ben  Bar,  General  Lew  Wallace.  A 
beautiful  Jewish  maiden,  titter  of  Ben  Hur.  Their 
father  had  been  a  prince  of  Jerusalem,  and  died 
leaving  a  large  estate.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Tirtah. 
with  her  mother,  was  imprisoned  through  the  cruelty  of 
Mnetala  who  coveted  their  property.  They  both  be- 
came Ir^ters  ami  when  released  from  prison  were  forced 
tit  live  among  the  outcasts.  They  were  healed  by  Jetut. 
lien  Hur,  himself.  witnessiM  the  miracle.  As  soon  as 
thr  change  in  their  look  haa  taken  place  he  recognised 
thtMu.  and  when  the  Jewish  statutes  had  been  complied 
vk.th.  Tirtah  and  her  mother  were  united  with  their 
br\>ther  in  their  former  home. 


Tippecanoe'.  Name  given  to  William  Henrv  Har- 
rison during  the  pi^htical  canvass  which  preceded  his 
election,  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  by  him  over 


the  Indians  in  the  battle  which  took  place  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1811,  at  the  junction  of  the  Tippecaacc 
and  Wabash  rivers. 

Toby.  Uncle.  A  character  in  Sterne's  "Trittnut 
Shandy.**  A  captain  who  was  wounded  at  the  mgt 
of  Namur,  and  wat  obliged  to  retire  from  the  service. 
He  is  the  impersonation  of  kindness,  benevolence,  tad 
simple-heartednets;  h»  courage  is  undoubted,  his  gal- 
lantry delii^tf ul  for  its  innocence  and  modetty. 

Token,  The.  A  collection  of  original  articlei,  proee 
and  poetry,  by  variout  contributor!,  iatoed  firat  in  lia 
year  1824.  Thit  wat  the  first  "annual**  that  appetmi 
m  our  country;  it  became  popular  and  was  oontinu«i  for 
fifteen  yeart  under  the  tuperviaion  of  "  Peter  Parley." 

Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.    An  appellation  veryooo- 
p  monly  employed  to  designate  a  crowd  or  rabble. 

Tommy  At'klns.  Barrack-room  BalUdt,  Kl^ 
line.  The  name  is  here  used  in  its  general  meanio^  a 
British  soldier.  The  name  came  from  the  Uttle  pocket 
ledgers  served  out,  at  one  time,  to  all  British  sddieR. 
In  these  manuals  were  to  be  entered  the  name,  the  ap. 
the  date  of  enlistment.  et«.  The  War  Office  sect  vitt 
each  little  book  a  form  for  filling  it  in.  and  the  hypo- 
thetical name  selected  was  "Tommy  Atkins."  iht 
books  were  instantly  to  called,  and  it  did  not  reqicre 
many  days  to  transfer  the  name  from  the  book  to  the 
I  soldier. 

I  Tom  Saw'yer.  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawfrr. 
Mark  Twain.  An  ** elastic"  youth  whose  perfwffi- 
ances  delight  both  old  and  young  readers.  Queer  »(«• 
prises  influenced  by  the  old  superstitions  among  ilars 
and  children  in  the  Western  States  give  reliable  pictum 
of  boy-life  in  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Tom  the  Piper.  One  of  the  characters  in  tb« 
ancient  Morris  dance,  represented  with  a  tabour.  taboor- 
stick,  and  pipe.  He  carried  a  sword  and  sludd.  to 
denote  his  rank. 

Tom  Thumb.  In  legendary  history  a  dwarf  k) 
larger  than  a  man's  thimib.  He  lived  in  the  reign  cf 
King  Arthur,  by  whom  he  wat  knighted.  He  m 
killra  by  the  poisonous  breath  of  a  spider  in  the  reifc  <^ 
the  successor  of  King  Arthur.  Amongst  his  adventum  u 
it  told  that  he  was  lying  one  day  asleep  in  a  mesdov. 
when  a  cow  swallowed  nim  at  the  cropped  the  grw 
At  another  time,  he  rode  in  the  ear  of  a  horse.  He  cir^x 
up  the  sleeve  of  a  giant,  and  so  tickled  him  that  he  fitK»k 
hit  tleeve,  and  Tom,  falling  into  the  tea,  was  swallowed 
by  a  fith.  The  fith  being  caught  and  carried  to  the 
palace,  gave  the  little  man  hit  introduction  to  the  bog. 
The  oldeet  version  of  thit  nurtery  tale  is  in  rhyme. 

To'nio.  Daughter  of  the  Reclment,  Doaiietti. 
The  name  of  the  youth  who  taved  Maria,  the  sutler- 
girl  from  falling  down  a  precipice.  The  two  fall  in  k>w 
with  each  other,  and  the  regiment  consentt  to  tJ^ 
marriag^e,  provided  Tonio  will  enlitt  under  itt  fltj^  >p 
tooner  it  thit  done  than  the  marchionett  of  Berkeoneri 
lays  claim  to  Maria  at  her  daughter,  and  removci  ber  to 
the  cattle.  In  time,  the  castle  it  betieged  and  taken  b> 
the  verv  regiment  into  which  Tonio  haa  enlisted,  and.  w 
Tonio  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  French  officer,  the 
marchionett  contentt  to  hit  marriage  with  her  dtuiiDter. 

Top'sy.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Mrs.  Stove.  A 
young  slave-girl,  who  never  knew  whether  she  had  oibfs 
father  or  mother,  and  being  asked  by  Mist  Ophelia  ^^ 
Clare  how  the  tuppoted  she  came  into  the  worid.  rei^ieU. 
"I'tpectt  I  growed."  Toptv  illuttratet  the  igDom^K 
low  moral  development,  ana  wild  humor  of  the  Ab«iti 
characta*,  at  well  at  itt  capacity  for  education. 

Touchstone.    A   clown   in  Shakespere's  ** 
Like  It." 

Townley  Mysteries*  Certain  religiout  dramM:  » 
called  becaute  the  MS.  containing  them  beknicedie 
P.  Townley.  Thete  dramas  are  supposed  to  have  beeo 
acted  at  Widkirk  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire. 

Trad'dles.  David  Conperfleld.  Dickens.  A  ^ 
pie,  honest  young  man.  who  believes  in  everybody  ■>■ 
everything  and  who  is  never  depressed  by  ha  want « 
success.  He  had  the  habit  of  brushing  his  hsir  *ip  oi j 
end,  which  gave  him  a  look  of  surprise.  Traddw  ^ 
generally  accompanied  by  "the  dearest  girl"  tod  M 
numerous  sisters. 

T  racedy  and  Comedy.    The  earliest  regnbr    ,, 
written  in  English  was  the  play  of  ''Gorbodne 
Thomas  SackvOle.     This  wm  acted  in  the  year  1 
The  first  English  comedy  wm  "  Ralph  Rovstcr  Doysttf. 
acted  in  1561,  and  written  by  Nicholas  UdaU. 

Triads.  Three  subjects  more  or  less  cooi 
formed  into  one  continuous  poem  or  subject:  t^ 
"Creation,  Redemption,  and  Resurrection *' wooid  k 
a  triad.  The  conquest  of  England  by  theRao» 
Saxons,  and  Normans  wouJd  form  a  triad.  The  ^ 
t  riads.  known  in  literature,  are  coUeetaoos  of  bistonc  wm 
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mjrthologica]  traditions,  moral  maxims,  or  rules  of 
poetry  daposed  in  groups  of  three. 

Trim,  Corporal*  Uncle  Toby's  attendant,  in 
Bteme's  novel.  "The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram 
nundy.  Gent,  distininiished  for  ms  fidelity  and  affec- 
tioD,  fajs  respectfulness,  and  his  volubility. 

Tris^tram*  Sir.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes 
d  roedirval  romance.  His  adventures  form  an  episode 
m  the  history  of  Arthur's  Court,  and  are  related  by 
Tbomsi  the  Rhymer,  as  well  as  by  many  romancists. 

TroCwood,  Betsey.  David  Copperfleld,  Dickens. 
A  great-aunt  to  David  whose  daily  trial  seemed  to  be 
donkeys.  A  dozen  times  a  day  would  she  rush  on 
the  green  before  her  house  to  drive  off  the  donkeys  and 
donJcey^ys.  She  was  a  most  kind-hearted  woman, 
who  concealed  her  tenderness  under  a  snappish  manner. 
Mia  Betsey  was  the  true  friend  of  David  Copperfield. 

Troubadours  were  minstrels  of  Southern  France  in 
the  Eleventh.  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  Centuries.  They 
were  the  first  to  discard  Latin  and  use  the  native  tongue 
in  their  compositions.  Their  poetry  was  either  about 
(ore  sad  gallantry,  or  war  and  chivalry.  In  Northern 
Frmooe  they  were  called  TrouvH^s  and  the  language 
employed  was  the  Walloon.  The  troubadours  were 
hdd  in  hich  esteem  by  the  Court  in  England.  They 
nimished  literature  for  the  readers,  and  so  wielded 
potent  influence  over  English  thou^t  and  language. 
.  Trovato're.  II  Trovatore,  verdl.  This  opera 
IS  foaoded  on  a  drama  belonging  to  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury. The  story  is  that  Trovatore.  or  the  Troubadour,  is 
Maarico,  the  supposed  son  of  a  gypsy  but  really  a  brother 
to  the  count.  The  princess  Leono'ra  falls  in  love  with 
the  troohadour,  but  the  count  is  about  to  put  Manrico 
to  death,  when  Leonora  intercedes  on  his  behalf,  and 
promiMB  to  give  herself  to  him  if  he  will  spare  her  lover.  ' 
The  count  consents;  but  while  he  goes  to  release  his  cap-  I 
^e.  Leonora  kills  herself  by  sucking  poison  from  a  ring.  . 
When  Manrico  discovers  this  sad  calamity,  be  dies 
ftko. 

Tnek,  Friar.  Ivanhoe,  Scott.  The  father-con- 
»•<»  of  Robin  Hood  and  connect«l  with  Fountain's 
Abbey.  He  is  represented  as  a  clerical  Falstaff,  very  fat 
tod  self-indulgent,  very  humorous,  and  somewhat  coarse.  ' 
H»  dresB  was  a  russet  habit  of  the  Franciscan  order.  : 
He  WIS  sometimes  ^irt  with  a  rope  of  rushes.  Friar  : 
Tuck  also  appears   m  the  "  Morris  dance "   on  May-  I 

TvTey-drop.  Bleak  House,  Dickens.  A  con- 
ceited dancing-master,  who  imposes  on  the  world  by  his 
iDAieBtk  appearance  and  elaborate  toilette.  He  is  repre-  ' 
Koted  ss  living  upon  the  earnings  of  his  son.  who  has 
•  most  slavish  reverence  for  him  as  a  perfect  "master  of 
deportment." 

Twelfth  N^Kht*  a  drama  by  Shakespere.    The  story 
Msaid  to  have  come  from  a  novelette  written  early  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century.     A   brother  and  sister,  twins,  are  i 
ihjpwrecked.     Viola  dressed  like  her  brother  becomes 
PMe  to  the  duke  Orisino.     The  duke  was  in  love  with 
Olivia,  and  as  the  lady  looked  coldly  on  his  suit,  he  sent 
Vk>U  to  sdvance  it.  but  the  wilful  Olivia,  instead  of 
melting  towards  the  duke,  fell  in  love  with  his  beautiful  \ 
pMe.    Sebastian,  the  twin-brother  of  Viola,  was  attacked  ' 
in  a  street  brawl  before  Olivia  and  thinking  him  to  be 
the  page  she  invited  him  in.     The  result  was  the  marriage  , 
of  Sebastian  to  Olivia  and  the  duke  to  Viola. 

Twice-Told  Tales.  This  name  was  given  by  the  I 
author,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  to  the  tales  included 
ooder  its  title,  because  some  of  them  had  been  already  I 
published  in  the  "  Token,"  and  other  periodicals.  They  are 
myitieal  and  tbotifi^  in  prose  form  are  the  work  of  a  I 
P'*^'  The  tales  are  nearly  all  American  in  subject  but 
tf»ted  from  the  spiritual  rather  than  the  practical  side. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Vero'na*  a  drama  by  Shakespere. 
the  story  of  which  is  taken  from  the  "  Diana  "  of  Monte- 
pjw  (8ixt<*nth  Century).  The  plot  resembles  that  of 
Twetith  Night,  as  Julia,  disguised  as  a  page,  is  a  prominent 
fifure. 

^^bal'do.  Jemaalem  Delivered*  Tasso.  One  of 
the  older  crusaders,  who  had  visited  many  regions.  He 
SAd  Charles  the  Dsine  went  to  bring  back  Rinaldo  from 
the  enchanted  castle. 

jLbe'dju  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes*  A  noted  artist 
•DO  one  day  painted  a  picture,  but  was  obliged  to  write 
onder  it,  "This  is  a  cock."  in  order  that  the  spectator 
nufht  know  what  was  intended  to  be  represented. 

t  Un.  Tales  of  the  Genii,  Ridley.  An  enchant- 
JJii,  who  had  no  power  over  those  who  remained  faith- 
nil  to  Allah  and  their 'duty:  but  if  any  fell  into  error  or 
n.  she  had  full  power  to  do  as  she  liked.  Thus,  when 
■JfiMr  (Sultan  of  India)  mistrusted  the  protection  of 
AlUb.  she  transformed  him  into  a  toad. 
„  n«rl'ca.    A  hideous  old  sibyl  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 

IvMboe." 


Urtlma  Thule*  The  extremity  of  the  world;  the 
most  northern  point  known  to  the  ancient  Romans. 
Pliny  and  others  say  it  is  Iceland. 

U'na*  Faerie  Queen,  Spenier.  The  personifica- 
tion of  truth.  She  goes,  leading  a  lamb  and  riding  on  a 
white  ass.  to  the  court  of  Gloriana,  to  crave  that  one  of 
her  knights  might  undertake  to  slay  the  dragon  which 
kept  her  father  and  mother  prisoners.  The  adventure 
is  accorded  to  the  Red  Cross  ICnight.  Being  driven  by 
a  storm  into  "  Wandering  Wood."  a  vision  is  sent  to  the 
knight,  which  causes  him  to  leave  Una  and  she  goes  in 
search  of  him.  In  her  wanderings  a  lion  becomes  her 
attendant.  After  many  adventures,  she  finds  St.  George. 
"  the  Red  Cross  Knight,"  but  he  is  severely  wounded. 
Una  takes  him  to  the  nouse  of  Holiness,  where  he  is  care- 
fully nursed,  and  then  leads  him  to  £den. 

uncle  Tom*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  Stowe,  Mrs* 
A  negro  slave  of  unaffected  piety,  and  most  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  His  master,  a  himuine 
man,  becomes  embarrassed  in  his  affairs,  and  sells  him 
to  a  slave-dealer.  After  passing  throus^  various  hands, 
and  suffering  intolerable  cruelties,  he  dies. 

Underground  Railroad,  The.  A.  popular  embodi- 
ment of  the  various  ways  in  which  fugitive  slaves  from 
the  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  were  assisted 
in  escaping  to  the  North,  or  to  Canada;  often  humor- 
ously abbreviated  U.  G.  R.  R. 

Un'dlne.  In  French  fable  a  water-nymph,  who  was 
exchanged  for  the  yotmg  child  of  a  fisherman  hving  near 
an  enchanted  forest.  One  day.  Sir  Htildbrand  took 
shelter  in  the  fisherman's  hut,  fell  in  love  with  Undine, 


and  married  her.     By  manying  a  mortal  she  obtained 

a  soul,  and      "     *  *  *     ' 

man  race. 


.     By  mai_ 

a  sotil,  and  with  it  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  hu- 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  Scott.    A  himian  child 


Ur'KaL      

stolen  Dv  the  king  of  the  fairies,  and  brotight  up  in  elf- 
land.  He  said  to  Alice  Brand  (the  wife  of  Lord  Rich- 
ard), "if  any  woman  will  sign  my  brow  thrice  with  a 
cross,  I  shall  resimie  my  proper  form."  Alice  signed  him 
thrice,  and  Urgan  became  at  once  "  the  fairest  knii^t  in 
all  Scotland,"  and  Alice  recognised  in  him  her  own 
brother  Ethert. 

Urgan'da.  )n  the  romance  of  "Amadis  de  Gaul," 
a  powerful  fury  sometimes  appearing  in  all  the  terrors 
of  an  evil  enchantress. 

U'ther.  Son  of  Constans,  one  of  the  fabtilous  or 
legendary  kinn  of  Britain,  and  the  father  of  Arthur. 

Uto'pia.  The  name  of  an  imaginary  island  described 
in  the  celebrated  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  which 
was  found  the  utmost  perfection  in  laws,  politics,  and 
social  arrangements.  More's  romance  obtained  a  wide 
popularity,  and  the  epithet  "Utopian"  has  since  been 
applied  to  all  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  society 
which  are  deemed  not  oracticable. 

Varen-tlne.  (1)  One  of  the  heroes  in  the  old  ro- 
mance of  "  Valentine  and  Orson,"  which  is  of  uncertain 
age  and  authorship.  (2)  One  of  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,"  in  Shakespere's  play  of  that  name.  (3)  A 
gentleman  attending  on  the  Duke  in  Shakespere's 
"Twelfth  Night."  (4)  One  of  the  characters  in  Goethe's 
"Faust."     He  is  a  brother  of  Marntret. 

Vale'rian  or  Vairrlan.  Canterbury  Tales.  Chau- 
cer. The  husband  of  St.  Cecilia.  Cecilia  told  him  she 
was  beloved  by  an  angel,  who  constantly  visited  her; 
and  Valirian  requested  to  see  this  visitant.  Cecilia  re- 
plied that  he  should  do  so,  if  he  went  to  Pope  Urban  to 
be  baptized.  This  he  did,  and  on  returning  home  the 
angel  gave  him  a  crqwn  of  lilies,  and  to  Cecilia  a  crown  of 
roses,  T>oth  from  the  garden  of  paradise. 

Valley  of  Humiliation.  Pllgrim*s  Proffress* 
Bunyan.  The  pUice  where  Christian  encountered  ApoU- 
yon,  just  before  he  came  to  the  "Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death." 

Van'ltyFalr.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Bunyan.  (DA 
fair  establitthed  by  Beelzebub,  ApoUyon,  and  Legion,  for 
the  sale  of  all  sorts  of  vanities.  It  was  held  in  uie  town 
of  Vanity,  and  lasted  all  the  year  round.  Here  were  sold 
houses,  lands,  trades,  honors,  titles,  kingdoms,  and  all 
sorts  of  pleasures  and  delights.  Christian  and  Faithful 
had  to  pass  through  the  fair,  which  they  denounced. 
(2)  Thackeray  gave  the  name.  Vanity  Fair,"  to  the  first 
of  his  famous  works.  It  has  been  called  "  A  novel  with- 
out a  hero."     (See  Sedley.) 

Veck,  Toby.  The  Chimes,  Dickens.  A  ticket- 
porter  who  went  on  errands  and  bore  the  nickname 
Trotty.  One  New  Year's  Eve  he  had  a  nightmare  and 
fancied  he  had  mounted  to  the  steeple  of  a  neighboring 
church,  and  that  icoblins  issued  out  of  the  bells.  He  was 
roused  from  his  sleep  by  the  sound  of  the  bells  ringing  in 
the  new  year. 

Veda.  The  technical  name  of  those  ancient  Sanscrit 
works  on  which  the  first  period  of  the  religious  belief  of 
the  Hindus  b  based. 
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Veiled  Prophet.    Lalla  Rookh«  Moore.      He  as- 

•umed  to  be  a  god.  and  maiDtained  that  he  had  been 
Adam,  Noah,  and  other  represeDtative  men.  Having 
lost  an  eye,  and  being  otherwiae  diflfi^pured  in  battle,  he 
wore  a  veil  to  conceal  hie  face,  but  hie  foUowen  aaid  it 
was  done  to  screen  hie  daisling  brii^tneas. 

Ve'nl  Crea'tor  Sprritus.  An  ancient  and  very  cele- 
brated hymn  of  the  Roman  Breviary,  which  occurs  in 
the  offices  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  and  which  is  used 
in  many  of  the  most  solemn  services  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.     Its  author  is  not  known  with  certainty. 

Ver'non.  Die  or  Diana.  Rob  Roy,  Scott.  The 
heroine  of  the  story,  a  high-bom  girl  of  great  beauty  and 
talents.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  adherent  to  a  persecuted 
reli^on  and  an  exiled  king.  She  is  excluded  from  the 
ordinary  wishes  and  schemes  of  other  girls  by  being  pre- 
destined to  a  hateful  husband  or  a  cloister,  and  by  receiv- 
ing a  masculine  education,  under  the  superintendence  of 
two  men  of  talent  and  learning. 

Version  of  the  Scriptures.  The  common  Endieh 
veruon  of  the  Scriptures.  &e  most  remarkable  of  Bible 
translations,  was  made  by  a  company  of  forty-seven 
scholars  who  did  their  work  at  the  request  of  King 
James  I.  The  version  was  published  in  1611.  "Tvn- 
dale's  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  most  im- 

Sortant  philological  monument  of  the  first  half  of  the 
ixteenth  Century,  both  as  an  historical  relic,  and  as  hav- 
ing more  than  anything  else  contributed  to  shape  and 
fix  the  sacred  dialect,  and  establish  the  form  which  the 
Bible  must  permanently  assume  in  an  English  dress." 

Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The  hero  of  Goldsmith's  novel 
of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Primrose,  a  simple-minded, 
pious  clergyman,  with  six  children.  He  begins  life  with 
a  good  fortune,  a  handsome  house,  and  wealthv  friends, 
but  is  reduced  to  poverty  without  anv  fault  oi  his  own, 
and,  being  reduced  like  Job.  like  Job  ne  is  restored.  (See 
Primrose.) 

VIn-cen'tl-o.  The  Duke  of  Vienna  in  Shakespere's 
"Measure  for  Measure."  He  commits  his  scepter  to 
Angelo.  under  the  pretext  of  being  called  to  take  an 
urgent  and  distant  journey,  and  by  exchanging  the  royal 
purple  for  a  monk's  hood,  observes  incognito  the  condi- 
tion of  his  people. 

Vrola.  Twelfth  Nl^ht,  Shakespere.  A  sister 
of  Sebastian.  They  were  twins,  and  so  much  alike  that 
they  could  be  distinguished  only  by  their  dress.  When 
they  were  shipwrecked  Viola  was  Drought  to  shore  by 
the  captain,  but  her  brother  was  left  to  shift  for  him- 
self. Being  in  a  strange  land,  Viola  dressed  as  a  page, 
and.  under  the  name  of  Cesario,  entered  the  service  of 
Orsino.  Duke  of  lUsrria.  The  duke  greatly  liked  his 
beautiful  page.  and.  when  he  discovered  her  true  sex, 
married  her. 

Vtolen'ta.  AlPs  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Shakes- 
pere.  A  character  in  the  play  who  enters  upon  the 
scene  only  once  and  then  she  neither  speaks  nor  is  spoken 
to.  The  name  has  been  used  to  designate  any  young 
lady  nonentity;  one  who  contributes  nothing  to  the 
amusement  or  conversation  of  a  party. 

VIn'land.  A  name  given,  according  to  Snorro  Stur- 
leson,  by  Scandinavian  voyagers,  to  a  portion  of  the 
coast  of  North  America  discovered  by  them  toward  the 
close  of  the  Tenth  Century,  well  wooded,  and  producing 
agreeable  frtiits,  particularly  grapes.  It  is  thought  to 
have  been  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  or 
Rhode  Island. 

^  Vlv'len  or  VIv'lan.  Idylls  of  the  Kinc,  Tennyson. 
She  18  also  known  as  the  IJkdy  of  the  Lake,  and  according 
to  eariy  legends  was  of  a  high  family.  These  legends 
tell  that  Meriin  in  his  dotage,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and 
she  imprisoned  him  in  the  forest  of  Brittany.  She  then 
persuaded  Merlin  to  show  her  how  a  person  could  be 
imprisoned  by  enchantment  without  widls.  towers,  or 
chains,  and  after  he  had  done  so.  she  put  him  to  deep. 
While  he  slept,  she  performed  the  needful  ceremonies, 
whereupon  he  found  himself  enclosed  in  a  prison  stronger 
than  the  strongest  tower,  and  from  that  imprisonment 
was  never  again  released. 

Volaptik.  This  so-called  universal  language  was 
invented  in  1870.  by  Johann  Martin  Schleyer,  a  Swabian 
pastor  and  later  a  teacher  in  Constance.  Of  the 
vocabulary,  about  one-third  is  of  English  origin,  while 
the  Latin  and  Romance  languages  furnish  a  fourth. 
The  grammar  is  simplified  to  the  utmost. 

Viuirate.  Name  given  to  a  version  of  the  Scriptures 
made  in  Latin,  probably  by  St.  Jerome,  about  the  year 
380.  This  version  was  authorised  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  the  year  1546. 

Walden.  A  record  of  the  experiences  of  the  author. 
Thoreau,  while  living  near  Walden  Pond,  on  nine  cents 
a  day.  He  read  Homer,  watched  the  birds,  bees.  anU, 
and  the  animals  that  came  within  his  range,  describing 


the  results  of  his  acute  powers  of  observation  in  s  dll^ 
acteristic,  quaint  form. 

Wa'verley.  Name  of  hero  and  titleof  novel  bySeott 
Waverley  was  captain  of  "  Waveriey  Honour"  and  after 
an  injury'  ho  rengned  hie  eommli^joo.  "'  '  —  '  ' 
FIi'Hi    M'Eviir,   biit   waj   tn.iT    Jif/re(iUtJ.  j 

wanl.  He  euterM  the  j*ervTce  ol  tbv  Vouci<g  Cbevaiisr, 
aoii  m  the  l>atUe  of  Prostoa  Pafui  davM  the  Eileof  QiIem 
Tnllui't..     The   culoocJ,    out   of   gtmlitude^   oh^Misa^  Ifar 

San  Ion  of  young  Wmv«rli<y,  who  ih.en  nuirkd  Bffit 
•nLilwBJtlJne'H,  and  aettJcd  down  quietly  in  Wiipaii? 
H^irnmr.  The  novel.  Waveriey,  *a5i  the  firei  of  (Scott i 
hi:-[ciric-titl  muvbIs,  publUh^i  m^^l"*-  Tb«  niAteriaki  i% 
Hj^hlnnd  feiidaJlam,  milita.r>^  bt7iv»>,  &nd  dminptm 
of  [LJituml  ftreiipfy.  Thi?  chief  thanwfteni  «*  Cbadv 
EkJwafd  the  Che^'mlier,  the  noble  old  tv&n»i  of  Bfi^ 
wnrdjikR,  the  aim  pie  faillifiil  cEaasnum  £^^»cl  Dha,  tfrf 
th«  \win  (ihti  Davie  OdhitJey. 

^Wiiverley  No  vela.  General  anme  myta  k>  Be^% 
hiitt*irieftl  iiovcli).  Those  fcnimlffl  da  Eti^^iA  ^anim 
are  Mvanhoe/'  "  Kenil worth,  "  '*PevrriJ  of  tb*  PbIl: 
*'li*!lrothi?d/'  "'TalJSfuaij."  atid  **  WooJ^tcj^k ,"  fWp^ 
on  SeciU'h  hiatori'  are  "\\'a verity/'  **01d  KoHiBlrT' 
•*Moiiaj!terv/'  "The  Abbott."  ^'IjMrtid  of  lf«ilHia 
"Fair  Maid  of  Perth,"  abd  "Cavtle  DanRwrna/'  l^tfr 
int^    uf    contineriLBl    hiatorv    are    ^*  Queutin    "^ 

Twelve   others*    iii    the    scfitsi,    K.^i,^^ia^      _ 
"Heart  of  Midlothian,"  "Bride  of  Lammer^.. 
connected  with  historical  events,  but  are  more  posooal 
and  deal  mainly  with  Scottish  character. 

Weird  Sisters,  The.  Three  witches,  in  Shakapcic'i 
trafmdy  of  "  Macbeth." 

Weller,  Samuel.  In  Dickens's  celebrated  "Fkk- 
wick  Papers."  A  servant  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  to  whom  b 
becomes  devotedly  attached.  Rather  than  leave  b» 
master,  when  he  is  sent  to  the  Fleet.  Sam  WeOer  sfti 
his  father  to  arrest  him  for  debt.  He  is  an  inimiW*'* 
compound  of  wit,  simplicity,  quaint  humor,  and  6delitT 
"Tony  Weller."  father  of  Sam;  a  coachman  of  tke  old 
school,  who  drives  between  London  and  Doridnc-  Oc 
the  coachbox  he  is  a  Idn^ ,  elsewhere  a  mere  Loodoo 
"  cabby."  He  marries  a  widow  and  his  constant  adrkc 
to  his  son  is,  "Sam,  beware  of  the  viddera."  Even- 
body  was  merry  over  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam  Wefler. 
and  everybody  was  eacer  to  read  this  entertsiiuBg 
author. 

Westover  Manuscripts.  In  the  year  1728  Oofanei 
Byrd  set  out  with  a  p«uty  of  commisBtonen  to  meet  tf- 
other  party  of  commissioners  from  North  Carobxta.  to 
survey  and  settle  the  boundary  between  North  GaroUia 
and  Virginia.  The  other  Virginia  commissiooen  «e» 
Dandridge  and  Fits-William.  With  them  were  t«Q 
surveyors,  a  chaplain,  and  seventeen  woodsmen  ud 
hunters.  Colonel  Byrd  took  notes  of  the  journey.  Tboe 
important  documents  remained  in  manuscript  until  IMl 
when  they  were  printed  under  the  title  of  "The  We<- 
over  Manuscripts,"  being  so  called  from  the  estate  a 
Westover,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Jamei  Bivct 
where  the  author  lived.  These  journals  of  Colonel  Bjn 
are  remarkable  for  the  freshness  and  vivklness  of  tfter 
descriptions,  and  for  a  continued  undercurrent  of  food- 
natured  humor.  He  is  particulariy  fond  of  inddiiiBC 
in  a  bit  of  fun  at  the  expense  of  the  North  GarolimM^ 
The  journals  abound  in  stories  illustrative  of  Natuai 
History. 

Whlt'tlnc-ton,  Dick.  The  hero  of  a  fsoioas  ou 
legend,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  a  poor  orphan  bor 
from  the  country,  who  went  to  London,  where,  after 
undergoing  maiiy  hardships  he  obtained  a  penny  aad 
bought  a  cat.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  his  cat  oo  a  fu- 
ture in  his  master's  ship;  and  the  Kins  of  Barba^ 
whose  court  was  overrun  witii  mice,  ^adiy  bou^t  tbe 
cat  at  a  his^  price.  With  this  money  Whittinitoa 
commenced  Duainess,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  w 
finally  married  his  former  master's  daughter,  vm 
knighted,  and  became  lord  mayor  of  London. 

Wllfer.  Name  of  a  family  prominent  in  "  Oar  Motioi 
Friend,"  by  Dickens.  Reianald  Wilfer,  caUed  bjr  ho 
wife  R.  W..  and  by  his  feUow-clerks  Rumty.  He  ^ 
clerk  in  the  druc-house  of  Chicksey,  Stobbles,  and  V^ 
neering.  Mrs.  Wilfer,  wife  of  Mr.  Reginald,  a  moit  d»- 
jestic  woman,  with  an  exalted  idea  of  her  own  impor- 
tance. Bella  WUfer.  dau^ter  of  Mr.  and  Mis.  Wilftf. 
a  wajrward,  playful,  aiffectionate.  spoilt  beauty,  so  pivttr 
so  womanly,  and  yet  so  childish  that  dhe  was  alvay^ 
captivating.  She  spoke  of  herself  aa  **the  loveb  Jt" 
man."  Bella  married  John  Harmon.  Lavinia  ^^; 
youngest  sister  of  Bc^la,  and  called  "The  Irrepkeaablf- 

Winter's  Tale,  The.  Shakespere  (1604).  Leootk 
King  of  Sicily,  invites  his  friend  Polixeote  to  vint  bus. 
becomes  jealous,  and  commands  Camillo  to  poison  bus- 
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Camillo  warns  PoUxeo^,  and  flees  with  him  to  Bohemia. 
LeontSi  cssts  his  queen,  Hermi'ond,  into  prison,  where 
fbe  giTSi  birth  to  a  daughter.  Hermione  is  reported 
dead  and  the  child  is  brouj^t  up  by  a  shepherd,  who 
nils  it  Pterdita.  Florisel  sees  Perdita  and  falls  in  love 
with  her:  but  Polixente,  his  father,  tells  her  that  she 
and  the  shepherd  shall  be  put  to  death  if  she  encourages 
the  suit.  Florisel  aad  Ptfdita  flee  to  Sicily,  and  being 
introduced  to  Leont^  it  is  soon  discovered  that  Perdita 
is  his  lost  daughter.  Polixen^  tracks  his  son  to  Sicily, 
snd  consents  to  the  union.  The  party  are  invited  to 
inspect  a  statue  of  Hermiond,  and  the  statue  turns  out 
to  be  the  living  queen. 

Woildly-Wlseman*  Mr.  One  of  the  characters  in 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who  converses  with 
Christian  by  Ute  way,  and  endeavors  to  deter  him  from 
proceeding  on  his  Journey. 

Wrayham,  Ensene.  Oar  Mnttial  Friend* 
Dickens.  Banister-at-law;  an  indolent,  moody,  whim- 
ncal  young  man,  who  loves  lissie  Hezam.  After  he  is 
n«ariy  killed  by  Bradley  Headstone,  he  reforms,  and 
marries  liasie,  who  saved  his  life. 

Taluw.  A  name  given  by  Swift,  in  his  satirical  ro- 
mance of  "Gulliver's  Travels,^'  to  one  of  a  race  of  brutes 
having  the  form  and  all  the  vices  of  man.  The  Yahoos 
are  represented  as  being  subject  to  the  Houyhnhnms,  or 
horses  endowed  with  reason. 

Tamojden.  A  romantic  poem  having  for  its  hero 
Philip,  the  celebrated  Sachem  of  the  Pequod  Indians. 
The  author.  Sands,  published  the  poem  between  the 
years  1817  and  1819. 

Tarpe.  The  Gray  Horse  Troop,  HamHn  Gar- 
land. The  resolute  leader  of  the  cowboy  gang  that 
undertook  to  drive  the  Tetonga  from  their  reservation 
lands  in  the  far.  West.  The  real  hero  of  the  story.  Cap- 
tain Curtis,  is  in  charge,  and  his  rational  management 
of  the  Indians,  his  fight  against  the  political  ring  that 
would  defraud  his  wards,  and  his  courageous  handling 
(»  a  stfious  crisis  show  him  to  be  a  different  power  from 
that  these  cowboys  cenerally  met,  when  they  shot  up 
towns  and  raced  the  Tetongs  across  the  hills,  making  of 
uemaehres  a  Ismching  party  on  federal  territory.  Umted 
States  soldiers  appear  on  the  scene  and  Yarpe  aad  his 
men  depart. 

Teast.  A  romance  by  Charles  Kingsley.  was  the 
outcome  of  his  interest  in  the  Chartist  Riots  of  that  year, 
and  gives  some  of  the  moet  powerful  delineations  of  the 
sus^iDgs  of  the  poor  which  are  to  be  found  in  English 
uteratnre. 

Teniasse.  An  historical  tale  founded  on  personal 
knowledge  of  the  American  Indian  character.  Written 
in  ^  fint  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  by  Simms, 
of  vhom  it  has  been  said,  "  He  has  done  for  the  nistorical 
tndjtions  of  the  Carolinas  what  Cooper  did  for  those  of 
the  North  and  West. 

Te'o.  .Westward  Hoi  Chas.  Kingsley.  A 
CMracter  m  the  novd  prominent  as  a  bold  manner,  a 
true  fnaod,  a  terrible  foe.  He  was  all  his  life  a  sailor, 
and  made  voyages  to  New  Guinea  for  negro  slaves  which 
were  sold  m  the  Wert  Indies.  He  joined  in  the  search 
tor  fabulous  wealth  in  New  Spain,  crossed  the  Isthmus 
of  Paittma.  was  pursued  and  wandered  in  the  woods  of 
the  isuunus  for  some  months.  "Westward  Hoi "  is  an 
historical  novel,  relating  to  Eliaabethan  English  history. 

Tor'Ick.  (1)  The  King  of  Denmark's  jester,  men- 
tiooed  m  Shakespere's  "Hamlet."  Hamlet  picks  up  his 
skoU  in  the  churchyard  and  apostrophises  it.  (2)  A 
humorous  and  careless  parson  in  Sterne's  "Tristram 
tttandy." 

Tttle  Clog.  The  Yule  clog  is  a  ffreat  log  of  wood, 
sometimes  the  root  of  a  tree,  brought  mto  the  house  with 
great  cpemocy  on  Christmas  Eve,  laid  in  the  fireplace, 
and  bgfated  with  the  brand  of  last  year's  clog.  While 
tt  las^,  there  was  great  drinking,  singing,  and  telling 
of  taJes.  Sometimes  it  was  accompanied  by  Christmas 
«*odlee.  but  in  the  cottages  the  only  liriit  was  from  the 
niddy  blase  of  the  great  wood  fire.  The  Yule  clog  was 
to  bprn  all  night;  itit  went  out,  it  was  considered  a  sign 
of  ill  luck. 

Zano'iiL  Hero  of  a  novd  so  called  by  Lord  Lytton. 
/Sfioni  k  supposed  to  poeseos  the  power  of  communicat- 
iH  ^th  spirits,  prolonging  life,  and  producing  gold, 
auver,  and  precious  stones. 

Zeao'bla.  BUthedale  Romance.  Hawthorne.  A 
•tronf-nunded  womsm,  beautiful  and  intelligent,  who 
was  mtmsted  m  plapdng  out  the  pastoral  of  the  life  at 
Brook  Farm.  She  is  represented  as  disappointed  in 
lo^  and  at  last  she  drowned  heraelf . 
^  Zepboo.  A  "strong  and  subtle  spirit"  in  Milton's 
.  ^F"J*?*  I^»*.  whom  Gabriel  dispatched  with  Ithuriel 
to  find  SaUn. 

Zo'phl^U    In  Hilton's  "Paradise  Lost."  an  angelic 


FAMOUS  POBMS,  AUTHOR,  AND 
FIRST  LIN£ 

Abou  Ben  Adhen. Leiah  HtmL 

"  Abou  Ben  Adhen.  may  his  tribe  increase.' 
Address  to  Light. John  MiUon. 

"  Hail,  holy  light,  offspring  of  Heaven,  first- 
bom." 
Address  to  a  Mummy. Horace  Smith. 

"And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a 
story)." 
Adonais, Pereu  Byulh*  SheUey, 

"  I  weep  for  Adonais  —  he  is  deadl  ' 
Advice  of  Polonius  to  Laertes,   .    .     WiUiam  Shaketpere, 

"Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue." 
After  the  Curfew, Oliver  WeruUU  Holme: 

"The  play  is  over.     WhUe  the  light." 
Afton  Water Robert  Bum; 

"Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton.  among  the  green 
braes/' 
Alexander's  Feast John  Drydtn, 

"Twas  at  the  royal  feast  for  Persia  won." 
Alexander  Selkirk. Wm,  Cowper, 

"  I'm  monarch  of  all  I  survey." 
Alfred  Harper, John  Stertino. 

"Dark  was  the  night,  the  watch  was  set." 
Answer  to  Passionate  Shepherd,    .    .  Sir  Waiter  Raleiifh, 

"  If  all  the  world  and  love  were  s^ung." 
Angelus Bret  Harle, 

"BeUs  of  the  past,  whose  long-forgotten  music." 
American  Flag Joeejih  Rodman  Drak; 

"When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height." 
Annabel  Lee Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

"  It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago." 
Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean Lord  Byron. 

*  'There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  wood." 
Ariel's  Song, WiUiam  Shakeepere. 

"Come  unto  these  yellow  sands." 
At  Forty-five Robert  J.  BurdetU. 

"Haiti  cry  the  bugles  down  the  columns'  length." 
A  Thing  of  Beauty, John  Keats. 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 
Auf  Wiedersehen, Jamee  Rusmll  Lowell, 

"The  little  gate  was  reached  at  lost." 
Auld  Lang  Syne. Robert  Burnt. 

"Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot." 
Baby.  The, Georoe  Maedondld. 

*  Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear?" 

Baby  Bye Theodore  Tilion. 

"  Baby  Bye,  here's  a  fly." 
BaUad  of  Baby  BeU T.  B.  Aldrieh. 

"Have  you  heard  the  poets  tell." 
Ballad  of  the  Tempest Jamee  T.  Field. 

"We  were  crowded  in  the  cabin." 
Bannockbum, Robert  Bume. 

"Soots,  wha  hae  wi*  Wallace  bled." 
Barbara  Fritchie John  O.  Whittier. 

"Up  from  the  meadows  rich  with  com." 
Barefoot  Boy John  O.  Whittier. 

"Blessings  on  thee,  little  man." 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,   .    .    .   Jidia  Ward  Hovte. 

"Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of 
the  Lord." 
Battle  of  Blenheim, Rdbt.  Southey. 

"  It  was  a  summer's  evening,  old  Casper's  work 
was  done." 
Auld  Robin  Gray, Lady  Anne  Lindeay. 

"When  the  sheep  are  in  the  fauld,  and  the  kye  / 
come  hame." 
Battle  of  Agincourt Midiael  Drayton. 

"  Fair  stood  the  wind  for  Prance." 
Beggar,  The Jamee  RueeeU  Lowell. 

"A  beggar  through  the  world  am  I." 
Bells,  The.  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

"  Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells." 
Belshaxsar Barry  Cornwall. 

"Belshaxsar  is  king.  Belshaxsar  is  lord." 
Ben  Bolt Thoa.  Dunn  Enalieh. 

"O,  do  you  remember  sweet  Alice,  Ben  Bolt?''^ 
Bingen  on  the  Rhine. Caroline  Norton* 

"  A  soldier  of  the  legion  lay  dying  in  Algiers." 
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Bill  and  Joe Oliver  Wendell  Holmet. 

"Come,  dear  old  comrade,  you  and  I." 

BleM«l  Damosel.  The DanU  Oabriel  Ro9eUu 

"  The  bleeeed  damosel  leaned  out.'* 

Blindneee,  Ode  on John  MiUon. 

"When  I  consider  bow  my  light  is  spent." 

Blue  and  the  Gray,  The Francu  Finch, 

"By  the  flow  of  the  inland  river." 
Bonnie  Doon. Robert  Bum: 

"Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon." 
Boys.  The Oliver  WendeU  Holme; 

"Has  there  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the 
boys?" 

Bridge  of  Sighs.  The Thomae  Hood, 

One  more  unfortunate." 
Bridge.  The Henry  W,  LongteUmo, 

*  I  stood  on  the  bridge  at  midnight. ' 
Brook,  The Alfred  Tennyon. 

"I  come  from  haunt  of  ooot  and  hem." 
Bugle  Song Alfred  Tennyeon. 

"The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls." 
Burial  of  Moees, Fronde  Alexander. 

"By  Nebo's  lonely  mountain." 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, ChoHee  Wolfe, 

"Not  a  dnun  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note." 
Carmen  Bellicoeum O,  H,  MeMaeter. 

"In  their  ragged  regimentals." 

Casabianca Felicia  Henume. 

The  boy  stood  on  the  burning  deck." 
Cataract  of  Lodore RobeH  Southey, 

"  How  does  the  water  come  down  at  Lodore?  " 
Cato*s  Soliloquy Joeeph  Addieon, 

"It  must  be  so  —  Plato,  thou  reason'st  well." 
Celestial  Music William  Shakespere. 

"How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this 


Chambered  Nautilus Oliver  Wendell  Holmee. 

"This  is  the  ship  of  pearl  which  poets  feign." 
Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade Alfred  Tennyeon, 

^Half  a  league.  baKTa  league." 
Charles  XII Samuel  Johnson, 

"On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride?  " 
Child  Musician.  The. AuUin  Dobeon, 

"  He  had  played  for  his  lordship's  levee." 
Children.  The. Charlee  M.  Diekineon. 

"When  the  lessons  and  tasks  are  all  ended." 
Children's  Hour H.W,  LongfelUno, 

"Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight." 
Choir  Invisible.  The George  Eliot. 

"O,  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible." 
Christmas  Hymn, Alfred  Domet, 

"  It  was  the  calm  and  silent  night." 
Christmas  Hynm Charlee  WeeUy, 

"Hark,  the  herald  angels  sing." 
Christmas  Bells H.W,  Longfellou). 

"  I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day." 
Clear  the  Way. Charlee  Maekay. 

"Men  of  thought,  be  up  and  stirring." 
Closing  Scene,  The. Buchanan  Read. 

"Within  the  sober  realm  of  leafless  trees." 
Closing  Year George  D.  Prentiee. 

"  'Tis  midnight's  holy  hour. —  and  silence  now." 
Cloud,  The. Percy  Bveehe  Shelley. 

"  I  brmg  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers." 
Comin'  Through  the  Rye, Robert  Bume. 

"Qin  a  body  meet  a  body." 
Concord  Bridge. Ralph  Waldo  Emcreon. 

"  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood." 
Contentment Edward  Dyer. 

"My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 
Cover  Them  Over, Will  CarUton. 

"Cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers." 

Cowper's  Grave Elieabeth  Barrett  Brouminif. 

It  IS  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the 
heart's  deoajdng." 

Cradle  Song,    . Alfred  Tennyeon, 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low." 


Cry  of  the  Children,     .    .    .    Elizabeth  BarreU  Brovmntf. 
"Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping,  O,  my 
brothers?" 

Curfew  must  not  Ring  Tonight,     .    .    .  Roee  H.  Thorpt. 
"England's  sun  was  slowly  setting." 

Culprit  Fay Joeeph  Rodman  Drake. 

"  'Tis  the  middle  watch  of  a  smnmer's  night." 

Cupid  Grown  Careful Oeorpe  Croly. 

"There  was  once  a  gentle  time." 

Cry  of  the  Dreamer. John  Boyle  O'EeOhf. 

"I'm  tired  of  planning  and  toiling." 
Daffodils, WHliam  Wordtvortk. 

"  1  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud." 

Death  of  the  Flower William  CuOen  BryasL 

'*The  melancholy  days  have  come." 

Death  of  the  Brave, WiHiam  CeXivu. 

"How  sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest." 

Deserted  Village,  The, Oliver  QoLdmrnlk. 

"Sweet  Auburn!  loveliest  village  of  the  plain." 
Destruction  of  Sennacherub, Lord  Byrm. 

"The  Assyrian  came  down  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold." 

Dirge, Sir  Wdttr  Sealt. 

Soldier  rest,  thy  warfare  o'er." 
Domestic  Peace Samuel  Taylor  Colerid§e. 

"Tell  me,  on  what  holy  ground." 
Dorothy  Q.. Oliver  Wendell  Hetmu. 

"Grandmother's  mother,  her  age,  1 1 


Crossing  the  Bar. 


'»"»  "**"*'**; ^nrea  jenn% 

Sunset  and  evemng  star  and  one  clear  call  for 


Alfred  Tennyeon, 


Driftinff Tlumuu  B, 

"My  soul  to-day  is  far  away." 
DrivinjE  Home  the  Cows, Kate  Oeoood. 

"  Out  of  the  clover  and  blue^yed  grass.^' 
Dream  Ship,  The Eugene  Field. 

"When  the  world  is  fast  asleep." 
Dsong  Christian  to  His  Soul Alexander  Pope. 

*  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame." 
Each  and  All.        Oliver  Wenddl  Holmee. 

"  Little  thinks,  in  the  Add  yon  red-cloaked  down." 
Easter  Flowers Phillipe  Brooke. 

"O  garden  by  the  city  gate." 
Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,    ....   Thomae  Greih 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day." 
End  of  life.  The Philip  Jamee  BaHev- 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  years;   in  thoughts,  not 
breaths." 
End  of  the  Play,  ....   William  Makepeace  Thatkera^ 

"The  play  is  done  —  the  curtain  drops." 
Erl  Kins Godke. 

"  who  rideth  so  late  through  the  night  wind  wild." 
Evening  Cloud. John  WHeoc 

"A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun." 
Eve  of  St.  Agnes. John  Ke^e. 

"St.  Agnes'  Eve, —  Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was." 
Evening  in  Paradise Jokn  Mikom. 

"  Now  came  still  Evening  on,  and  Twilight  gray." 
Evening,  Ode  to,  . Joeeph  Addieott. 

"The  spacious  firmament  on  high." 
Evelsni  Hope Robert  Browm^g. 

"  Beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  is  dead." 
Evening  Prayer Jatnee  EdmomMoA. 

"Saviour  breathe  an  evening  blessing." 
Fairies.  The, WiUiam  AUinoham. 

"Up  the  airy  mountain." 
Family  Meeting, Charlee  Spramit. 

"We  are  aU  here!  father,  mother,  sister,  brotner. 
Faiewell Charlee  Kitueky. 

"  My  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you. 
Fare  Thee  Well Lord  Byrem. 

"  Fare  thee  well,  and  if  forever." 
Fire  of  Driftwood Henry  W.  Lonafdlom. 

"We  sat  within  the  farmhouse  old.'^ 
First  Snow  Fall, Jamee  RueeeU  LowiU. 

"The  snow  had  begun  in  the  gloaming." 
Five. JuKa  C.  R,  Dorr. 

**  ■  But  a  week  is  so  long,'  he  said." 
Flight  of  Youth Richard  Herur^  Stodderd, 

"There  are  gains  for  all  our  losses.'* 
For  a*  That Robert  Bume. 

"Is  there  for  honest  poverty." 


LITERATURE 


Friends  Together Carolin€  Norton. 

"We  have  been  friends  together." 

Oood-bve,  My  Lover,  Qood-bye T.  H.  Allen. 

"My  ship  goes  sailing  down  the  bay." 

Good  Times  Coming Ch<u.  MaeKay. 

"There's  a  good  time  coming,  boys." 

Good  Night  and  Good  Morning Lord  Houohton. 

"  A  uur  little  girl  sat  under  a  tree." 

Graves  df  a  Household,  The Felicia  Hemane. 

"They  grew  in  beauty  side  by  side." 

Grecian  Urn,  Ode  on  a John  KeaU. 

"Thou  still  unravished  bride  of  quietness." 

Hamlet's  Address  to  His  Father's  Ghost, 

William  Skaketptre. 
"Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us." 

Hamlet's  Soliloquy. WiUiam  Skaketpere. 

"To  be  or  not  to  be.  that  is  the  question." 

Hannah  Binding  Shoes Luq/  Larcom. 

"Poor  lone  Hannah,  at  the  window,  binding 
shoes." 

Here  and  There Suean  Coolidge. 

"We  sit  beside  the  lower  feast." 
Highland  Mary RoU.  Bums. 

"Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around." 
High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire.   .  Jean  Ir^/elow. 

"The  old  mayor  clinched  the  belfry  tower." 
Hohenlinden Thomat  Campbell. 

"Oh  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low." 
Home.  Sweet  Home John  Howard  Payne. 

"  'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces,  though  \  may 
roam." 
Horatius Lord  Macaulay. 

"  Lars  Porsena  of  Clusium." 
Hour  of  Death, Felicia  Hemane. 

"  Leaves  hietve  their  time  to  fall." 
Hoose  Where  I  Was  Bom Thomae  Hood. 

"I  remember,  I  remember." 
How  They  Brought  the  Good  News.   .  Robert  Browning. 

"I  sprang  to  the  stirrup  and  Joris  and  he." 
Hymn  Before  Sunrise.  ....  Samuel  Taylor  CoUridge. 

"  Hast  thou  a  charm  to  stay  the  morning  star?  " 
Hymn  on  the  Morning  of  the  Nativity.    .    John  Milton. 

"It  was  the  winter  wild." 
II  Penwroeo John  Milton. 

"Hence  vain  deluding  joys." 
Fm  Growing  Old John  G.  Saxe. 

"My  days  pass  pleasantly  away." 
I  Lore  My  Love Charlet  Maekay. 

*'That  is  the  meaning  of  the  song." 
locbeape  Rock RobeH  Southey. 

"No  stir  in  the  air.  no  stir  in  the  sea." 
lagrstitttde, William  Shakeepere. 

"Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind." 
Iry  Green, Charlea  Dickena. 

"Oh.  a  dainty  plant  is  the  ivy  green." 
Jerasslem,  the  Golden Oerald  Ma—ey. 

"Jtfusalam,  the  golden.  I  weary  for  one  gleam." 
John  Anderson, Robert  Buma. 

"John  Anderaon.  my  jo,  John." 
John  Gilpin William  Cowper. 

"John  Gilpin  was  a  dtixen." 
King's  Guest,  The. Harriet  PreaeoU  Spofford. 

"  'Thou  shalt  die,'  said  the  priest  to  the  king." 
Knee-deep  in  June Jamea  Whiteomb  Riley. 

"Tell  yon  what  I  like  the  beet." 
ladder  of  St.  Au^n»tine.    ....  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

"St.  Augustine,  well  hast  thou  said.^' 
L'AUcDo John  Milton. 

"Hence,  loathed  melancholy." 
Lttdin|  of  the  Pilgrims. Felicia  Hemana. 

"The  breaking  waves  dashed  high." 
Land  C  the  Leal Caroline  Oliphant. 

"I'm  wearin'  awa\  John." 
iMt  Leaf Oliver  WendeU  Holmea. 

"If  I  shottkl  live  to  be." 

Ii«ht  Out  of  Darkness WiUiam  Cowper. 

'God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way." 

little  Boy  Blue AbbySaije  Riehardaon. 

"Under  the  haystack.  Little  Boy  Blue." 


Little  Boy  Blue, Euaene  Field, 

"The  little  toy  dog  is  covered  with  dust.*' 
litUeWhUe,  A. A.  H.  Bonar. 

"Beyond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping." 
Lochinvar, Sir  WaUer  ScotL 

"The  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  West." 
Lost  Chord Adelaide  Proctor, 

"Seated  one  day  at  the  organ." 
Lord  UUin's  Daughter. '.   Thomaa  CampbeU, 

"A  chieftain  to  the  highlands  bound." 
Lost  Leader,  The Robert  Brouming, 

"Just  for  a  handful  of  silver  he  left  us." 
Lotus  Eaters.  The Alfred  Tennyaon. 

"  'Courage! '   he  said,  and  pointed  toward  the 
land." 
Love  of  Country, Sir  WaUer  Scott, 

"Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead." 
Love's  Immortality. Robert  Southey. 

"They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die." 
Lucy  Gray, William  Wordawortk, 

"Oft  I  had  heard  of  Lucy  Gray." 
Lux  Benigna, Cardinal  Newman, 

"Lead  kindly  light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom." 
Lycidas, John  Milton, 

"Yet  once  more.  O  ye  laurels,  and  once  more." 
Man  With  the  Hoe.      Edwin  Markham. 

"  Bowed  with  the  weight  of  centuries,  he  leans." 
Maid  of  Athens Lord  Byron, 

"Blaid  of  Athens,  ere  we  part." 
Marco  Bosarris Fita-Oreena  ffoUsdb. 

"At  midnight  in  his  guarded  tent." 
Maud  MuUer. John  O,  WhitHer. 

"Maud  Muller  on  a  summer's  day." 
Meeting  of  the  Waters. Thomaa  Moott. 

"There  is  not  in  the  wide  worid  a  valley  so 
sweet." 
Melrose  Abbey. Sir  WaUer  ScoU. 

"  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright." 

Mercy William  Shakeapert. 

'The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained." 
Mighty  Fortress.  A Martin  Luther. 

"A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God." 
Miller's  Daughter. Alfred  Tennyaon. 

"It  is  the  miller's  daughter." 
Milton, John  Dryden, 

"Three  facts  in  three  distant  ages  bom." 
Mind  Alone  Valuable, William  Shakeapere. 

"  For  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich." 
Morte  d' Arthur Alfred  Tennyaon, 

"So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roU'd." 
Mother  and  Poet,      ....    Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 

"  Dead!  one  of  them  shot  by  the  sea  in  the  east." 
Music, WiUiam  CoUina, 

"When  music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young." 
Musical  Instrument,  A.    .    .     Elizabeth  Barrett  Browntng, 

"What  was  he  doing,  the  great  God  Pan." 
Nathan  Hale Franeia  Findk, 

"To  drum  beat  and  heart  beat." 
Not  as  I  Will, Helen  Hunt  Jackson, 

'  'Blindfolded  and  alone  I  stand." 
My  Ain  Countree Mary  Dtmareat, 

"  I'm  far  frae  my  hame." 
My  Mind,  a  Kingdom, Sir  Edward  Dyer, 

"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is." 
My  Native  Land  —  Good-Night. Lord  Byron, 

"Adieu,  adieu!   my  native  shore." 
Ocean,  The Lord  Byron, 

"Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean  — 
roU!" 
Ode  on  Immortality. WiUiam  Wordaworth. 

"There  was  a  time  when  meadow,  grove,  and 
stream." 
Old  Arm  Chair.  The. Eliaa  Cook, 

"I  love  it  —  I  love  it,  and  who  shall  dare." 
Old  Aunt  Mar^s Jamea  Whiteomb  Riley. 

"Wasn't  It  pleasant.  O  brother  mine?" 
Old  Ironsides, Olimr  WendeU  Holmea. 

"  Aye.  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down." 
Old  Oaken  Bucket. Samuel  Woodworth, 

"How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood." 
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Old  Minstrel,  The Sir  WaUer  Seott, 

"The  way  was  long,  the  wind  waa  oold." 
Old.  Old  Song.  The CHoHm  Kino9Uv. 

'*When  all  the  world  is  young,  lad." 
Old  Song,  An, Joanna  BatOi: 

"Ths  bride  she  is  winsome  and  bonny.'* 
One  Hose  Shay. Oliver  WendM  HoImM, 

"  Have  3^u  heard  of  the  wonderful  one  hoes  shay?  " 
Oh.  Sleep Samuel  Tayhr  CoUridge, 

"Oh,  Sleep!  it  is  a  gentle  thing." 
On  the  Loss  of  the  Royial  George,    .   .  William  Cowper, 

"Toll  for  the  brave!" 
On  Virtue, Alexander  Pope. 

"  Know  then  this  trutii,  enough  for  man  to  know. 
Opportunity, John  J,  IngaJle. 

"Maker  of  human  destinies  am  I." 
Order  for  a  Picture Alice  Cory. 

"O  good  painter,  tell  me  true." 
Other  World.  The Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe, 

"It  lies  around  us  like  a  cloud." 
Paradise  and  the  Peri T9u>mae  Moore. 

"One  mom  a  Peri  at  the  gate." 
Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love,    Chrietopher  Marlowe. 

"Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love." 
Picket  Guard Ethel  L,Beere 

"All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,  they  say." 
Pied  Piper  of  Hamlin. Robert  Browning. 

"  Hamlin's  town  s  in  Brunswick." 
Pictures  of  Memory Alice  Cory. 

"Among  the  beautiful  pictures." 
Planting  the  Apple  Tree,  ....   Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

"Come  let  us  plant  the  apple  tree." 
Proud  Miss  MacBride,  John  Q,  Saxe. 

"O  terribly  proud  was  Bfiss  BiacBride." 
Power  of  Poetry  to  Confer  Fame.    .    .  Edmund  Speneer. 

"The  day  I  wrote  her  name  upon  the  strand.'' 
Pras^er, Jamee  Montgomery. 

"Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire." 
Prisoner  of  Chillon Lord  Byron. 

"My  hair  is  gray  but  not  with  years." 
Rabbi  Ben  Esra Robert  Brownirtg. 

"Grow  old  along  with  me." 
Raven.  The, Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

"Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary." 
Recessional, Rudyard  Kipling. 

"  Lord  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old." 
Red  Cross  Knight, Edmund  Speneer. 

"  A  gentle  icnight  was  pricking  on  the  plain." 
Rhodora Ralph  Waldo  Emereon. 

"In  May  when  sea-winds  pierce  our  solitude." 
Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells, Alfred  Tennyeon. 

"Ring  out,  wild  beUs,  to  the  wild  sky." 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner 8.  T,  Coleridge. 

"  It  is  an  ancient  mariner." 
Rock  Me  to  Sleep Eliaabeth  A.  Allen. 

**  Backward,  turn  backward.  O  time  in  thy  flight." 
Robert  of  Lincoln, Robert  Browning, 

"Merrily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed." 
Rosary  of  Years, Father  Ryan. 

"Some  reckon  their  age  by  years." 
Rule  Britannia Thompeon. 

"  When  Britain  first  at  heaven's  command." 
Sands  of  Dee Charlee  Kingeley, 

"O  Biary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home." 

Sandpiper,  The Celia  Thaxter, 

Across  the  narrow  beach  we  flit." 
Seven  Ages  of  Man WHliam  Shakeepere. 

"  An  the  world's  a  stage." 
Sheridan's  Ride T.  B.  Read. 

"  Up  from  the  south  at  break  of  day." 
Sir  Galahad, Alfred  Tennyeon. 

"My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men." 

Skipper  Ireson's  Ride John  O.  Whittier. 

If  all  the  rides  since  the  birth  of  time," 
Skylark,  To  a William  Wordeworth. 

"Up  with  me,  up  with  me,  into  the  clouds." 
SkylarkjThe Jamee  Hogg. 

"  Bmi  of  the  wilderness." 
Skylark,  To  a Percy  Byeehe  Shelley. 

"  Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit." 


Sleep.  .   .    .    .  ^ Edward  roww. 

Tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 
Sleep,      Elizabeth  Barrett  Brvemit^. 

'*  Of  all  the  thoughts  of  God  that  are." 
Soldier's  Dirse. WiXUam  CeOmt. 

"  How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest." 
Song  from  Cymbeline WiBiam  Shakteptrt. 

"  Hark!  hark!  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings." 
Song  of  Doubt.  A Joeiah  OiOmi  HoOend. 

"The  day  is  quenched  and  the  sun  is  fled." 
Song  of  Faith.  A Joeiah  OiXbert  HoOaei. 

"Day  will  return  with  a  fresher  boon." 
Song  of  Pippa. Rehert  Browev^. 

"The  years  at  the  spring." 
Song  of  the  Camp, Bayard  Tsybr. 

"  'Give  us  a  song,'  the  soldier  cried." 
Song  of  the  Chattahoochee Sidney  Lamer. 

"Out  of  the  hills  of  Habersham." 
Song  of  the  Fairy WHliam  Suikeepm. 

"Over  hill,  over  dale." 
Song  of  the  Shirt, Thema$  HoeL 

"With  fingers  weary  and  worn." 
Song  of  Seven Jean  Ingdee. 

"There's  no  dew  left  on  the  daisies  and  clover." 
Songs  of  Innocence WUHam  Blekt. 

"Piping  down  the  valleys  wild." 
Sonnet  to  Bfilton William  Wordewrtk. 

"Milton!   thou  should'st  be  living  at  this  hour." 

Soul  and  Body, IFOIuiifi  Shakeepm. 

"Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth." 
Soul's  Errand. Sir  WaUer  ReUiek. 

"Go.  soul,  the  body's  guest." 
Spare  the  Tree, George  P.  Uerrit. 

"Woodman,  sjiare  Uiat  tree." 
Stansas  for  Music Lord  Bffve. 

"There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  thst 
it  takes  away." 

Stars,  The Lord  Bjfw. 

Ye  stars!  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven." 
StirruD  Cup,  The John  Bn- 

"My  snort  and  happy  day  is  done." 
Sweet  Content, Themae  Dtdter. 

"Art  thou  poor,  yet  hast  thou  golden  slumben?" 

Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground KiAridm- 

"We  are  tenting  to-night  on  the  old  camp 
ground." 

Thanatopsis William  CuBen  Bryad. 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds." 

To  a  Mountain  Daisy Reberi  Bvru. 

"Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower." 

To  a  Mouse ReberiBwe. 

"Wee,  sleekit,  oow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie." 

To  a  Waterfowl William  CuBen  BryauL 

**  Whither  midst  falling  dew." 

To  Celia Ben  Jamais 

"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes." 

To  Night •.  Percy  Byeehe  SheBef, 

"Swiftly  walk  o'er  the  western  wave." 

To  Mary  in  Heaven. Robert  Bktm. 

"Thou  ling' ring  star,  with  less'ning  ray." 
True  Woman William  Wordeittrtk. 

"She  was  a  phantom  of  delight." 
Two  Angels H.W.  Longt^iee. 

"Two  angeb,  one  of  life  and  one  of  death." 
Vagabonds,  The, J.T.  TrombridgL 

"  We  are  two  vagabonds,  Roger  and  L" 
Valley  of  Silence.  The Father  Rye*. 

*  In  the  hush  of  the  valley  of  silence." 
VUlace  Preacher,  The Olieer  OoldemUk. 

"Near  yonder  copse  where  once  the  garden 

Waiting, John  Bummska. 

"Serene  I  fold  my  hands  and  wait." 
When  Malindy  Sings,       ....  Paul  Lawrence  Dwber. 

"G'way  an*  quit  dat  noise.  Miss  Lucy." 
We  are  Seven WiUiam  WofdewetA' 

"A  simple  child  that  lightly  draws  its  breath." 
Yankee  Girt.  . John  O.  Wkittitr. 

"  She  sings  by  her  wheel  at  the  low  eottage  door." 
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AAron*  son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed.  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Moses  and  Miriam.  He 
appeared  with  Moees  before  Pharaoh,  and  was  the  first 
higti  priest  of  Israel,  his  sons  being  also  consecrated  to 
the  priesthood.  He  shared  the  sin  of  Moses  at  Meribah, 
as  well  as  its  punishment,  his  death  taking  place  shortly 
afterwards  on  Mount  Hon 

Abbey,  Edwin  Austin,  R.  A.,  studied  at  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  Abbey  stands  in  the 
foremoet  rank  of  Anglo-Saxon  painters  cu  historical  and 
subject  pictures.  All  his  works  show  his  fine  decorative 
instinct,  and  are  painted  with  a  rich  glowing  palette. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  correctness  m  all.archeeologi- 
cal  detail.  He  has  acquired  great  fame  as  an  illustrator 
of  Shakespere,  whose  plavs  have  also  supplied  him  with 
the  subjects  for  some  of  his  most  successful  pictures. 
Prindpai  works:  Richard  HI.  and  Lady  Anne,  King 
Lear's  Daughters,  Hamlet,  the  decorative  panels  illus- 
trating ihe  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  Coronation  of  King  Edwsrd  VII.,  Columbus  in 
the  New  World. 

At]bKiC(f  L]rrnaii«  clergj'mnnH^  author,  editctr  "The 
'■lijiltKjit  ' ;  bt>rn  in  Roxbury.  Ma*iH.+  Ueceinbf'r  IS,  I8i^6: 
Ervluatfil  University  of  N>w  York,  I8,'i3;  practiied 
law;  oixlaiaeci  Conf^regntioniil  iiiLiiLBt.ert  IHQO;  I'lJX'^lor 
Ti-rre  Haute,  lad-.  iaflf>^5;  New  Englami  Cburth,  New 
Vofk^  LHi5^i'6£i:  renitcned  pastorate,  1860,  to  devote  him- 
mlt  to  1  it^rat vi rr.  Edi t4?4  ' "■  Li terary  Record  "  of  1 1 Ar; h^ r's 
Magc&£itiv;  associate  editor  ^'Tbe  Chriatiaji  Uninn  "  t\  ^th 
Ueory  Warti  B^echer^  whom  be  succewif!*^  as  poakir  of 
Plymouth  Church.  Brooklyn,  May.  lEHB,  reajj^rn^. 
Niivember,  1898.  Author;  jeeus  of  Naxareth;  t 'Id 
Testiiioptit  8luilowa  of  New  Testament  Truth;  A  Lay- 
QiiajQ's  JStory  t  How  Co  Study  the  Bible;  IIluBtratH  Ctoi- 
iPii^titary  on  the  New  ToerLs^i^t;  Dit^tionary  of  l^ellj^ous 
KnowlediEe  C*ith  lal*'  T.  J.  Conaat) :  A  ^ttidy  in  PTucnan 
Mature;  lu  Aid  of  Faith;  Life  of  Christ;  hvolutifm  of 
Clmitiaiiity;  The  Theology  of  An  Ev^ilutionist;  (Chris- 
tianity ana  Socinl  PtoblemB;  Life  nnd  letter?  of  I'mil; 
Tht  Ufe  chat  HeaJly  Ui  Problems  of  Life:  l^ife  uad 
liteimture  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew-^:  The  llightji  of  AT:in; 
H«iuy  Wazdi  Beccher;  The  Other  Hoom-  The  iir^^at 
CoriDpanjOD?     Chmtiati    Ministrv;     FeraonaLitv  of   C(jd: 

Alitioi*  J^^_L*  1,1. .r>„  JJ.JJ.,  buiu  lu  ISiy.  Amer- 
ican critic,  very  precocious  as  a  child,  graduated 
at  Bowdoin  College,  and  settled  at  Cambridge,  gaining 
eoosiderable  reputation  as  a  biblical  critic.  He  con- 
tributed to  periodicals,  and  also  wrote  several  critical 
works,  and  in  support  of  Unitarianism ;  the  best  known 
is  that  on  "The  Authority  of  the  Fourth  Gospel."     Died, 

Abd-nl-Hamld  II.*  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  bom 

September  22,  1842,  and  was  the  second  son  of  Sultan 
Abd-ul-Medjid.  He  was  proclaimed  Sultan  in  succee- 
sioa  to  his  brother  Murad  v..  who  was  deposed  in  conse- 

auenee  of  his  mental  incapacity  (August  31,  1876).  and 
icd  on  August  29,  1904.  The  succession  to  the  tnrone. 
according  to  Turkish  custom,  vests  in  the  senior  male 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Othman,  sprung  from  the 
Imperial  Harem.  The  Sultan  does  not  nuirry,  but  from 
the  inmat.es  of  the  Harem  selects  a  certain  number  who 
are  known  as  ladies  of  the  palace,  the  others  occupying 
pcoitioos  subordinate  to  them.  All  children  born  in  the 
Harem  are  held  to  be  of  legitimate  and  equal  birth. 
The  eldest  son  of  the  Sultan  only  succeeds  when  there 
are  no  uncles  or  cousins  of  greater  age  than  himself. 
The  Sultan  has  several  children,  the  eldest  being  Me- 
hemmed-Selin  Effendi,  born  January  11,  1870. 

Abelard*  or  Aballard  {atZ-Orlard),  Pierre,  a  French 
philosopher  and  ecclesiastic,  was  bom  in  the  year  1070. 
at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in  Brittany.  He  was  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  genius,  and  opened  a  school  in  Paris 
in  1103,  where  he  taught  philosophv  with  great  success. 
His  romantic  love  for  H^loise.  and  the  misfortunes  which 
followed  in  consequence  of  his  unhappy  passion,  have 
added  greatly  to  his  celebrity.  He  died  at  the  priory  of 
St.  Marcel,  near  ChAlons.  in  1142.  He  was  at  first  in- 
terred by  the  monks  <A  Cluni  in  their  monastery,  but  his 
mnains  were  afterwards  removed  to  the  Paraclete  (a 
monastery  in  Champagne,  which  Ab^lard  had  himself 
founded,  and  which  was  then  a  convent  presided  over  by 


H^loise);  and  finally  they  were  deposited,  together  with 
those  of  H^loise,  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise. 

Abraham  (d'6ra-Aam),  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  descendant  of  Shem,  born  1996  B.  C,  in  Mesap<>- 
tamia,  died  at  the  age  of  175  years,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Cave  of  Machpelah.  Isaac  and  Ishmael  were  his 
sons  by  Sarah  and  Hagar,  the  latter  being  a  slave. 

Abruzxl.  Duke  of  the,  prince  of  Royal  House  of 
Italy,  was  born  in  1873;  scientist,  explorer,  aeronaut, 
sportsman,  litterateur;  traveled  round  world  as  a  youth; 
ascended  Mount  St.  Elias,  Alaska,  1896:  his  Arctic  ex- 
pedition in  1899  penetrated  nearest  to  North  Pole;  in 
1906  he  ascended  the  topmost  height  in  the  Ruwensori 
Range,  and  in  Januarv,  1907,  at  Roval  Geographical 
Society,  was  eulogized  By  King  Edward. 

Abu  Bekr  {a'bu  bd'ker),  father-in-law  and  successor 
of  Mohammed,  bom  in  571,  was  elected  CaUph  over  AU, 
son-in-law  of  Mohanmied,  and  the  contest  caused  a 
schism  in  the  Church,  which  still  exists.     Died,  634. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  bora  in  1807;  son  of 
J.  Q.  Adams;  spent  his  childhood  in  Europe,  and, 
returning  to  America,  graduated  at  Harvard  Colle^, 
1825.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  adopting 
politics,  eventually  joined  the  coalition  now  known 
as  the  Republican  party,  and  was  appointed  minister 
to  England,  1861-68.  He  was  arbitrator  for  America 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  under  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, 1871,  and  continued  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  political  life.  He  wrote  biographies  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.     Died.  1886. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  history  writer;  bora  in 
Boston,  May  27, 1835;  graduated  at  Harvard,  1856  (LL. 
D.,  1895) ;  admitted  to  bar,  1858;  served  in  Union  Army 
through  Civil  War;  brevetted  brigadier-g^eneral.  United 
States  Army,  May,  1865.  Became  identified  with  rail- 
way interests;  appointed  member  board  of  railway 
commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  1869;  president  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  1884;  president  Massacnusetts  Histori- 
cal Society,  1895.  Author:  Chapters  on  Erie  and  Other 
Essays;  Railroads,  their  Origin  and  Problems;  Notes 
on  Railway  Accidents;  Massachusetts.  Its  Historians 
and  Its  History:  Three  Episodes  of  Massachusetts  His- 
tory; Life  of  Charles  Francis  Adams;  Richard  Henry 
Dana,  a  Biography;  A  College  Fetich;  Lee  at  Appomat- 
tox, and  other  papers. 

Adams,  Henry,  author:  bora  in  Boston,  February 
16,  1838;  graduate  Harvard,  1858;  private  secretary  to 
his  father,  who  was  American  Minister  at  London,  1861- 
68;  assistantprofessorhistory  Harvard,  1870-77;  editor 
North  American  Review.  1870-76.  Author:  Essays  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Law;  Historical  Essays;  Life  of  Albert 
Gallatin;  John  Randolph;  Documents  Relating  to  New 
England  Federalism;  History  of  United  States  (9  vols.); 
etc. 

Adams,  Henry  Carter,  professor  fwlitical  economy 
and  finance  University  of  Michigan,  since  1887;  born 
in  Davenport,  la.,  1851;  graduate  Iowa  College.  1874; 
lecturer  in  Cornell  and  University  of  Michigan,  1880-87, 
also  in  Johns  Hopkins,  1880-82;  director  division  trans- 
portation. 11th  census;  statistician.  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  since  1887;  president  American 
Economy  Association.  1895-97.  Author:  Outline  of 
Lectures  on  Political  Economy:  State  in  Relation  to 
Industrial  Action;  Taxation  in  the  United  States;  Pub- 
lic Debts;  The  Science  of  Finance;  Statistics  of  Rail- 
ways;  and  Economics  and  Jurisprudence. 

Adams,  John,  bom  in  1735:  second  President  of  the 
United  States;  graduated  at  Harvard,  and  was  called 
to  the  bar  in  1761.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  at  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  1774.  and  throushout  encour- 
aged the  movement  tor  independence,  in  which,  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  war,  he  took  an  active  part.  He 
was  commissioner  to  the  Court  of  France,  1788,  and  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  England,  1779.  He  was  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Union  in  1789^  and  succeeded 
Washington  as  president  in  1797.  but  in  1801  failed  to 

Biin  reelection,  and  then  retired  from  public  affairs, 
ied.  1826. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  born  in  1767;  son  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams,  and  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  studied  at  Leyden  and  Harvard,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1791.     He  entered  the  diplomatic 
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service,  and  wm  Bucoessively  American  minister  in  Hol- 
land. England,  and  Prussia,  and  as  a  senator  (1803-1808) 
he  supported  .Jefferson's  Embargo  Act.  From  1806-1 809 
he  occupied  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Harvard  College. 
After  holding  various  offices,  in  1825  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States,  and  being  returned  to  Cony  ess 
in  1830,  became  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Abolitionists. 
He  was  author  of  Letters  on  Silesia,"  "Lectures  on 
Rhetoric,"  and  a  poem  "Dermot  MacMorrogh."  Died. 
1848. 

Adams*  Maude*  actress;  bom  (Kiskadden)  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  November  11,  1872;  her  mother  (stage  name 
"Adams  )  was  leading  woman  of  stock  company  there. 
Appeared  on  stage  in  child's  parts ;  went  to  school ;  joined 
E.  H.  Sothem  Company,  New  York,  at  Id:  ingenue  role 
in  the  "Midnight  Bell;  ^*  afterward  in  Charles  Frohman's 
Stock  0>mpany;  later  sup|>orted  John  Drew;  pro- 
nounced success  in  "  Little  Minister."  1897-08;  started  in 
that  pla3f.  1898-99;  also  in  L'Aiglon,  1900-01  and  subse- 
quently in  Shakeeperian  roles. 

Adams*  Oscar  Fay>  author,  lecturer  upon  literature 
and  architecture;  bom  m  Worcester  Mass. ;  graduated  at 
New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  Author:  Handbook 
of  English  Authors;  Handbook  of  American  Authors; 
Through  the  Year  with  the  Poets  (12  vols,  edited); 
Post-Laureate  Idyls;  Chapters  from  Jane  Austen  (edited) ; 
Morris's  "Atalanta's  Race."  with  Notes  (edited);  Dear 
Old  Story  Tellers;  The  Poets'  Year  (edited);  The  Story 
of  Jane  Austen's  Life;  The  Presumption  of  Sex;  Diction- 
ary of  American  Authors  (5th  edition  enlarged);  The 
Archbishop's  Unguarded  Moment,  and  Other  Stories; 
Some  Famous  American  Schools.  American  editor  en 
The  Henry  Irving  Shakespere. 

Adams*  Samuel*  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
American  Revolution;  bom  in  Boston.  Mass..  1722.  He 
displayed  on  all  occasions  an  unflinching  seal  for  popular 
rights,  and  was.  by  the  patriotic  party,  placed  in  the 
legislature  in  1766.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  first 
(Congress,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776;  took  an  active  part  in  framing  the  O>nstitution  of 
Massachusetts,  and  was  for  several  years  president  of  the 
senate  of  that  State.  He  held  the  office  of  lieutenant- 
govemor  from  1789  to  1794,  and  of  govemor  from  that 
time  till  1797.     Died,  1803. 

Addams*  Jane  (Miss)*  head  resident  of  Hull  House; 
bom  in  (}edarville.  111..  September  6.  1860;  graduated  at 
Rockford  College.  1881:  spent  two  years  in  Europe. 
1883-85;  studied  in  Philadelphia.  1888;  in  1889  opened 
with  Miss  Ellen  Gates  Starr.  Social  Settlement  of  Hull 
House;  has  been  inspector  oi  streets  and  alleys  in  neigh- 
borhood ci  Hull  House;  writer  and  lecturer  on  social  and 
political  r^orm.     Author:  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics. 

Addison.  Joseph*  bom  in  1672.  passed  from  Charter- 
house school  to  Queen's  College.  Oxford,  and  graduated 
at  Magdalen  College  in  1693.  He  spent  four  years  travel- 
ing on  the  0>ntinent,  returning  in  1703.  and  in  1704.  "The 
Cunpaign,"  a  poem  celebrating  the  victory  of  Blenheim, 
brought  hmi  into  favor.  In  1708  he  was  sent  to  Ireland 
as  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  "Tatler"  and  "Spectator"  from  their 
commencement,  and  wrote  274  numbers  for  the  latter. 
In  1713  he  brought  his  tragedy  of  "Cato"  before  the 
public,  and  at  Drury  Lane  it  proved  an  unprecedented 
success.  In  1716  he  married  the  Ck>untess  Dowager  of 
Warwick,  and  the  followingyearwas  appointed  secretary 
of  state.     Died  at  Holland  House  in  1719. 

Adier*  Felix*  educator,  lecturer;  bom  in  Alsey,  Ger- 
many, August  13,  1851 ;  studied  of  Hebrew  rabbi:  grad- 
uated at  Columbia,  1870;  studied  at  Berlin  (Ph.  D.); 
?rofessor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  at  0>meil, 
874-76;  established.  1876,  New  York  Society  for  Ethi- 
cal (Xilture,  to  which  he  gives  regular  Sunday  discourses. 
Professor  of  political  and  social  ethics;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, member  ot  editorial  board  of  International 
Joumal  of  Ethics.  Author:  Creed  and  Deed;  The 
Moral  Instmction  of  Children;  Life  and  Destiny;  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce;   Religion  of  Duty. 

iGschtnes*  bom  389  B.  C.  celebrated  Athenian  orator. 
Failing  in  an  attack  on  Demosthenes,  was  twice  sent  on 
an  embaBsy  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  retired  to  Rhodes 
where  he  bounded  a  school.     Died.  314  B.  C. 

iGschylus*  (a^-ke4u*),  an  eminent  Greek  tragedian, 
bom  at  Athens.  Of  ninety  tragedies  which  he  wrote, 
fifty  were  crowned.  Seven  of  them  only  remain;  vis. 
"The  Prometheus  Bound."  "The  Seven  Chiefs  before 
Thebes,"  "The  Persians."  "Agamemnon,"  "The  (^oe- 
phone."  "The  Eumenides,"  and  "The  Suppliants."  In 
his  old  age.  .£schvlus  retired  to  the  court  of  Hiero. 
King  of  Sicily.  The  oracle  having  predicted  that  the 
fall  of  a  house  should  prove  fatal  to  mm.  he  went  to  reside 
in  the  fields,  and  was  killed,  it  is  said,  bv  a  tortoise 
which  an  eagle  dropped  upon  his  head.     Died.  456.  B.  C. 


iCsop  d^-top).  A  celebrated  fabulist,  said  to  have 
been  bom  at  Phryna.  600  B.  C.  He  was  as  defonned 
in  body  as  aooompushed  in  mind,  and  was  ori^nallv  a 
slave  at  Athens  and  at  Samoa.  Havinc  gained  freedom 
by  his  wit,  he  traveled  through  Asia  llmor  i     '  "^ 


igS^ 


and  attached  himself  to  the  court  of  Croesus,  King  ( 
Lydia.  Sent  by  that  monarch  upon  an  embassy  to 
D>elpho0,  he  so  offended  the  inhabitants  by  the  keeonesi 
of  his  sarcasms,  that  they  buried  him  from  a  rock  into 
the  sea.  He  was  killed  560  B.  C.  His  history  appeals 
to  be  altogether  legendary. 

Acassls.  Alexander*  naturalist;  bom  in  Neuchitel. 
Switserland.  December  17, 1835;  graduated  at  Harvard. 
1855;  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  B.  S.,  1857;  on  coast 
survey  of  (California,  1859;  assistant  in  sofilogyt  Harvard, 
1860-65;  developed  and  was  superintendent,  1865-60. 
Calumet  &  Hecla  copper  mines.  Lake  Superior:  curator 
Museum  Comparative  Zodlogioal.  Cambridge.  1874-85: 
since  eiumged  in  soAlogical  investigation.  Appointed 
director  Museum  Comparative  Zo6logy.  Cambridge.  1902; 


appointed  by  Emperor  William  HI.  of  (3emianv  i 
Order  of  Merit.  1902;  member  of  Academy  of  Science, 
Paris ;  president  of  National  Academy  of  Science.  Author. 
"Explorations  of  Lake  Titacaca,"  '^list  of  the  Echino- 
derms."  "Three  Cruises  of  the  Blake."  "Revision  of  the 
Echins,"  "Pacific  Coral  Reefs."  "Coral  Reefs  of  the 
Maldins."  "Panamic  Deep  Sea  Echini."  etc 

AcassiB*  liOUls  Johann  Bndolph.bora  1807;  emi- 
nent naturalist,  was  the  son  of  a  Swiss  Protestant  deigv- 
man.  He  studied  medicine  and  ^aduated  at  Munioi. 
but  devoted  himself  principally  to  ichthvolo^,  and  was 
employed  to  classify  and  arran^  the  collection  brought 
from  Braxil  by  Martius  and  Spix.  In  1846,  he  went  to 
America,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  accepted  the 
chair  of  soAlogy  and  geology  at  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge  (Harvard  College).  In  1865.  he  visited  Brasil, 
and  on  his  return  placed  the  large  collection  he  had  nciade 
in  the  museum  of  Cambridge.  He  wrote  numerous  very 
valuable  works,  and  was  to  the  last  a  disbeUerer  in  the 
Darwinian  theory  of  evolution.     Died,  1878. 

Acricola  ia-iridcf'o4a),  (Cneius  Julius),  a  Rocnaa 
govemor  of  Britain  under  Vespasian,  bom  A.  D.  40.  He 
subjected  Scotland  and  Ireland;  reduced  the  Britons; 
and,  by  his  able  government,  preserved  these  territories 
to  the  Romans.  Domitian,  jealous  of  his  sucoeas. 
recalled  him;  and  Areola  withdrew  to  his  estate,  where 
he  died  in  94.  His  life,  written  by  his  son-tn-law, 
Tacitus,  is  extant,  and  is  considered  a  model  of  biographi- 
cal writing. 

Agulnaldo*  Emlllo*  ▼  Famy*  General.  Bora  in 
Imus,  a  village  near  Cavite,  Luxoo,  tAay,  1868;  educated 
at  St.  Thomas  by  the  Dominicans.  Heisshortof  stators. 
with  a  Japanese  cast  of  countenance.  During  the 
rebellion  of  the  Filipinos  against  Spain  he  was  in  constant 
fear  of  assassination,  as  the  Spanish  Government  offered 
a  reward  of  $25,000  for  his  head.  He  was  the  chief  of 
the  insurgents  and  a  capable  man;  acting  as  a  dictator 
he  assumed  sovereisn  power.  In  March,  1901.  was  cap- 
tured by  (General  Fred.  Funston,  a  Kansas  Tolunteer. 
after  being  in  constant  flight. 

Acuesseau,  Henri  Francois  d%  bora  in  1668;  orator 
and  advocate,  tookjpart  in  the  contest  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Galhcan  (jhurch.  1699;    was  made  proenreor- 

Sneral  in  1700.  and  defended  the  (lallican  Church  aninst 
e  Ultramontane  Party.  After  the  death  of  Louis  jCIV. 
was  appointed  chancellor  in  1717,  but  was  twice  deprived 
of  the  seals,  retiring  from  Paris  1722,  but  was  nnaOy 
restored  in  1727.  Be  was  a  great  scholar  and  jurist. 
Died,  1751. 

Abas*  eleventh  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of  Jotham. 
became  tributary  to  TisUth-Pileserj  King  of  Assyria, 
whom  he  had  summoned  to  assist  him  in  repelling  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Damascus.  He  adopted  the  necro- 
mantic practices  of  the  Syrians,  and  died  after  a  reign  of 
sixteen  srears. 

Alarlc  (af-ttr-idc) .  Two  kinsi  of  the  Visigoths  have 
borne  this  appellation.  Alaric  I.,  after  having  despoiled 
several  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  twice  besieged  Rome  itseu.  At  first  he  coo- 
tented  himself  with  levying  heavy  contributions;  wbeo 
he  again  invaded  it,  he  plundered  the  city,  and  desteoyed 
its  noblest  monuments.  In  406,  he  extorted  from  Hooo- 
rius  the  province  of  Spain,  and  a  part  of  Qaol,  and 
established  the  kingdoms  of  the  Visigoths.  He  died 
in  411,  whilst  making  prepitrations  for  the  conquest  of 
Africa  and  Sicily.  Alaric  II.,  eighth  Kins  of  the  Visi- 
goths, came  to  the  throne  in  494.  Besides  Spain,  be 
possessed  Languedoc  Provence,  and  various  other  tracka 
of  country.  Alaric  held  his  court  at  Toulouse.  Oo(vis  I.. 
King  of  the  Franks,  jealous  of  his  power,  carried  war 


A  itreat  battle 
Poictiers.  in  which  Alaric  fed  by  the  hand  of  (Tlovia. 


into  the  south  of  C>aui. 


I  f  oui^t 
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Alberttts  MasnuSf  born  1 103,  a  man  ofereat  aanotity 
and  learning,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Ratisbon,  and 
assist^  at  the  General  Council  of  L^ons  in  1274.  He 
left  numerous  works,  and  amongst  his  scholars  was  the 
famous  Thomas  Aquinas.     Died,  1280. 

▲llmqiierque*  Alfonso  d'  {Hl^boo-kair'-ka).  a  Portu- 
gese Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  bom  in  1452,  made  his  first 
expedition  to  the  East  in  1503,  and  in  1508  became 

Kvemor  of  the  Indies.  After  a  just  and  humane  rule, 
died  at  Goe.  1515. 

Alclblades  ial-se'1yi'-a-de€2).  A  famous  Atbpnisn  gen- 
eral, bom  at  Athens  ahaut  450  B.  C,  and  educated  in 
the  house  of  his  uncle  Fu rides*  Ui?  HHti  Joint  cominiiQd 
with  Nicias  over  the  ^xpedJtioD  aj^aLnat  Sicily;  but. 
during  his  absence,  brinji;  at^uaed  of  impioty,  he  fled  to 
Sparta,  and  then  to  iVrsm.  Kecii,U«d  to  Ath^n^,  he 
forced  the  LacedtemoEKfini?  to  lue  for  peac«»  and  niivde 
several  conquests,  but  a^iiiii  loaing  his  popularity,  be 
withdrew  to  the  court-  of  Phi^Lrtiabazus,  the  Pf^niaan 
satrap,  in  Phrygia.  U\n  treAcherou^  host,  Infltieat^'fJ  by 
Lvsander,  King  of  Sfj^irtsi.  Ket  tin?  to  the  plaee  wh^re 
Alcibiades  lived,  and  m  aeeking  to  escape^  he  was  sasas- 
sinated.  B.  C.  404. 

Alcott,  liOUlsa  May»  bom  in  1833,  an  American 
authoress.  She  began  early  to  write,  but  met  with  no 
nuurked  success  till  the  publication  of  ",Little  Women  " 
in  1867.  She  wrote  man^  other  books,  the  material  for 
her  first  volume,  "Hospital  Sketches,"  being  mthered 
during  her  experience  as  nurse  in  the  military  hospital 
at  Washington,  where  she  went  in  1862.     Died,  1888. 

Alculiiy  English  theologian,  especially  noted  as  the 
coadjutor  of  Charlemagne  in  his  educational  rrforms. 
At  the  invitation  of  that  emperor  he  left  England,  and 
settled  in  France,  where  he  founded  several  schools;  but 
on  being  made  Abbot  of  Tours  he  abandoned  the  court 
and  devoted  himself  to  theology. 

Aldrteh,  Nelson  Wllmarth,  United  States  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  December  5.  1881-1005;  born 
in  Foster,  R.  I.,  November  6,  1841 ;  academic  education; 
is  engaMd  in  mercantile  pursuits.  President  of  Provi- 
dence Common  Council,  1871-73 ;  member  Rhode 
Island  Legislature  1875-76.  and  its  speaker,  1876; 
member  of  Congress,  elected  for  terms  1879-83,  but 
resigned  to  take  seat  in  senate;  Republican.  Chairman 
of  Committee  on  Finance,  and  Republican  leader  in 
senate. 

Ardrieh,  Thomas  Bailey,  American  poet  and  editor; 
born  in  1836.  While  engaged  in  the  office  of  a  New 
York  merchant  he  began  to  write  verses,  the  success  of 
which  soon  induced  him  to  enter  on  a  literary  career. 
His  first  voliune,  miscellaneous  poems,  was  publiBhed  in 
1855,  and  was  called  "The  BeUs";  since  then  he  has 
published  "Babie  Bell."  several  other  volumes  of  poems, 
and  "The  Story  of  a  Bad  Boy,"  Mr.  Aldrich  has  been 
an  indmtrioiis  contributor  to  our  best  periodicals,  and 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "  Home  Journal "  1856-50 
and  "Every  Saturday."  In  1881  he  became  editor  of 
the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  but  resigned  in  1800.  Died, 
1907- 

Alembert  (d-Zon-dare') .  Jean  le  Bond  d*,  a  celebrated 
man  of  letters  and  a  mathematician,  the  natural  son  of 
Madame  de  Tencin  and  the  poet  Destouches;  was  bom 
in  1717.  He  was  the  friend  of  Voltaire,  and  acquired 
high  esteem  by  his  works,  which  fill  eighteen  volumes. 
His  treatises  on  dynamics  and  fluids  at  once  established 
for  him  a  reputation  in  science.     Died.  1783. 

Alexander  !.,  Paulovich,bom  in  1777;  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  King  of  Poland.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1801,  and  showed  himself  a  brave  and  judicious  mon- 
arch. He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  England,  Austria, 
and  Sweden  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  France,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  battles  of  Austerlits,  Eylau,  and 
Friedland,  and  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Napoleon 
at  Tilsit.  In  1812  war  again  broke  out,  and  on  the  con- 
citnion  of  peace  in  1814  Alexander  visited  England  and 
Poland.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  brother 
Nicholas.     Died,  1825. 

Alexander  II.*  NIcholavich*  Emperor  of  Russia. 
bom  in  1818;  succeeded  his  father  as  csar  in  1855.  He 
married  in  1841  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Louifl  II.j,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  He  terminated  the 
Crimean  War  soon  after  his  accession  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  Though  trained  b3^  his  father  to  a  military  life, 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  internal  affairs  of  his  country, 
improved  the  popular  education,  and  emancipated  the 
Russian  serfs.  He  waged  war  successfully  on  Turkey  in 
1877-78.  He  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Petersburg.     Died,  1881. 

Alexander  III.*  of  Macedon.  sumamed  "The Great," 
born  in  356  B.  C.  son  of  Philip.  He  was  educated  partly 
by  Aristotle,  and  early  gave  proofs  of  skill  and  courage. 


A  revolt  of  Thebes  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
was  promptly  quelled  with  great  severity ;  then  crossing 
the  Hellespont,  he  marohecT against  the  Persians,  whom 
he  repeatedly  defeated,  conquering  Phenicia  and  Ecypt. 
After  the  final  defeat  of  Darius  at  Gaugamela,  and  the 
capture  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Persepolis,  Alexander 
commenced  the  conquest  of  India,  but  after  crossing  the 
Indus  and  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retum  to  Babylon,  but  paused  at  Susa  to  cele- 
brate his  marriage  with  the  dauj^ter  of  Darius.  He 
died  at  Babylon  after  a  reign  of  about  thirteen  years; 
his  body  was  embalmed  and  taken  to  Alexandria,  which 
city  haa  been  founded  by  him  and  named  in  his  honor. 
Died.  323  B.  C. 

Alexander  YIII.  (Pope),  Pletro  Ottoboni,  bom  in 
1610,  Bishop  of  Brescia,  and  afterwards  of  Frascati;  he 
became  pope  in  1680,  and  succeeded  in  rrforming  many 
abuses  and  re-establishing  friendly  relations  with  France. 
He  placed  in  the  Vatican  the  fine  oolleotions  of  books  and 
manuscripts  left  him  by  the  Queen  of  Sweden.  Died, 
1601. 

Alexander,  Nevskol.  Saint,  bom  in  1210.  Prince  of 
Novo^rod.  A  brave  soldier,  his  surname  of  Nevsky  " 
was  given  him  after  a  signal  victory  over  the  Swedes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neva.  He  submitted  to  Batu  Khan, 
the  Tartar  Chief,  who  confirmed  him  in  his  dominions, 
and  also  bestowed  upon  him  the  sovereignty  of  Southern 
Russia.     Died,  1263. 

Alexis  {orUzf-iti),  Michaelowits.  a  Russian  emperor, 
bom  in  1630,  came  to  the  throne  m  1646,  and  died  in 
1677.  He  was  the  progenitor  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  his 
reign  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  were  first  printed,  various 
manufactories  established,  Moscow  beautified,  and  many 
new  cities  built. 

Alf lerl  {alr-fe^'Te),  Victor,  a  Piedmontese  ooimt,  bom 
in  1740.  This  distinguished  poet  is  the  author  of  several 
esteemed  trsgedies,  sonnets,  and  other  works  of  fancy. 
He  is  equally  celebrated  for  his  "liaison"  with  the 
Countess  of  Albany.    Died,  1803. 

Alfonso  I.,  of  Asturias  and  Leon,  bom  in  603;  a  wise 
and  brave  king,  who,  elected  in  730,  succeeded  in  expell- 
ing the  Moors  from  Galicia,  Leon,  and  Castile.  He  also 
established  towns,  built  churches,  and  generally  improved 
the  internal  condition  of  his  country.     Died,  756. 

Alfonso  X.,  of  Leon  and  Castile,  bom  in  1226,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  in  1252;  aspired  to  be  Emperor  of 
Germany,  and  in  1257  divided  the  election  with  Richard 
of  Comwall.  In  1272  he  again  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  gain  the  imperial  crown.  He  was  driven  from  the 
throne  by  his  son  Sancho.  He  was  the  most  learned 
ruler  of  his  time.     Died,  1284. 

Alfonso  XIII.,  King  of  Spain,  bom  in  1886,  son  of 
Alfonso  XII.  As  direct  heir  to  the  throne  in  the  male 
line  his  birth  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  Queen 
Christina  was  appointea  regent  during  his  minority. 

Alfred  the  Great,  bom  in  Wantage,  Berks,  840.  the 
youngest  son  of  Ethelwulf,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
succeeded  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Ethelred  to  a  throne 
threatened  by  invasion  from  without  and  dissension 
within.  His  first  care  was  to  drive  off  the  Danes,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  encountered  in  fifty-six  battles  by  land 
and  sea.  The  great  victorv  of  E^dington  (878)  led  to  the 
peace  of  Wedmore,  and  Aured  was  thus  for  a  time  free 
to  devote  himself  to  the  peaceful  reforms  for  which  his 
name  is  renowned.  Prominent  amongst  these  are  the 
establishment  of  social  order,  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  and  the  foanding  of  a  national  fleet.  Alfred 
died  in  001,  esteemed  as  a  religious  and  industrious  man, 
and  a  wise  and  learned  king. 

Alfter,  Russell  Alexander,  senator,  capitalist:  bom 
in  Lafayette  township,  Medina  County,  O.,  February 
27,  1836;  orphaned  at  12  years  of  age  ana  for  seven 
years  worked  on  farm,  earning  money  to  defray  expenses 
at  Richfield  (O.)  Academy  during  winters.  Taught 
school  two  winters;  admitted  to  bar,  1850;  began  prac- 
tice in  Cleveland ;  removed  to  Michigan.  January  1 .  1860 ; 
began  lumbering  in  a  small  way:  enlisted,  September 
:  2,  1861,  and  served  as  captain  and  major  Second  Michi- 
gan. lieut.-colonel  Sixth  Michigan,  colonel  Fifth  Michigan. 
'  cavalry;  brevetted  brigadier-general  and  major-general 
volunteers.  In  lumber  business  after  war;  head  of 
I  Alger.  Smith  A  Co.,  and  Manistique  Lumbering  Company. 
;  which  owns  and  operates  extensive  timber  tracts  and 
'  mills  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  Was  Governor  of 
Michigan,  1885  and  1886;  a  leading  candidate  for  pres- 
ident in  Republican  National  Convention.  1888;  one 
term  Commander-in-Chief  of  G.  A.  R.;  Secretary  of  War 
of  United  States.  1807-00,  resigned;  appointea  United 
States  senator,  September  27.  1002,  to  succeed  James 
McMillan  deceased,  and  elected  February,  1003,  for  term 
expiring  1007.  Author:  "The  Spanish-American  War," 
1001.     Died,  1007. 
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Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  born  in  1826.  son  of  a  ch 
man.  He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  I 
burgh,  and  called  to  the  Scottish  bar,  beoomins  deputy 
advocate  in  1822.  But  he  is  best  known  as  an  historian, 
his  great  work  being  "The  History  of  Europe  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons," 
in  recognition  of  which  he  was  made  a  baronet  in  1852. 

Alien,  James  Lane,  author:  bom  in  Kentucky. 
1849;  graduate  of  Transylvania  university;  taught  m 
Kentucky  University;  later  professor  of  Latin  and 
higher  English.  Bethany,  West  Virginia  College:  since 
1886,  given  entire  attention  to  literature.  Author: 
"Flute  and  Violin,"  "The  Blue  Grass  Region  and  Other 
Sketches  of  Kentucky."  "John  Gray,"  a  novel;  "The 
Kentucky  Cardinal,"  Aftermath,"  A  Summer  in  Ar- 
cady,"  •'^The  Choir  Invisible,"  "The  Reign  of  Law," 
"The  Mettle  of  the  Pasture." 

Ariison.  William  B.,  a  distinguished  American 
legislator,  bom  in  Ohio,  1829;  educated  at  Western 
Reserve  College  and  practiced  law  till  1857;  emigrated 
to  Iowa;  served  in  the  Civil  War;  was  sent  to  Confvess 
while  that  strtiggle  was  going  on.  and  has  been  in  Con- 
gress as  representative  and  senator  from  that  time  to 
the  present,  save  in  1872-73.  His  influence  has  been 
marked  and  salutary  on  the  legislation  of  his  day. 

Allen,  Ethan,  an  officer  of  the  American  Revolution, 
bom  in  1744.  He  planned  and  captured  Forts  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point  at  the  opening  of  the  war. 
His  troops  were  mostly  from  Vermont,  and  were  called 
"Green  Mountain  Boys."     Died,  1789. 

Allen,  Viola,  actress;  bom  in  the  South;  d.  Leslie 
A.,  character  actor,  of  old  Boston  family,  and  Sarah 
(Lyon)  A..  English-woman  <^  good  descent;  went  to 
Boston  when  tnree  years  old;  educated  in  Boston  and 
at  Wykham  Hall,  Toronto,  and  boarding  school  in  New 
York.  Made  d^ut,  Madison  Sauare  Theater,  New 
York,  in  Esmeralda,  at  age  of  15;  after  few  monUis 
joined  John  McCullough  Company,  playing  Virginia, 
Desdemona,  Cordelia,  etc.  Subsequently  played  leading 
classical,  Shakesperean,  and  comedy  roles  with  Lawrence 
Barrett.  Tommaso  Salvini.  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  William 
J.  Florence.  Leading  lady  at  Boston  Museum  for  a 
season;  also  at  Empire  Theater  in  1893.  and  four  years 
following,  creating  and  playing  roles  in  *  Liberty  Hall." 
"Sowing  the  Wind,"  "The  Masqueraders."  "Under  tie 
Red  Robe."  etc.  Starred,  1898,  as  Gloria  Quayle  in 
"The  Christian."  by  Hall  Caine,  and  in  1900,  produced 
"In  the  Palace  of  the  King,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  and 
Lorimer  Stoddard;  and,  in  1902,  as  Roma  in  Hall  Caine's 
"The  Eternal  City."  In  1903,  under  management  of 
her  brother,  becnin  series  of  Shakesperean  revivals,  pro- 
ducing first  "Twelfth  Night."  in  which  she  played 
"Viola"  with  success;  in  subseciuent  seasons,  she 
appeared   as   Hermione   and   Perdita  in   "A  Winter's 

Aimanior  iaUman'^or)  (sumamed  the  \^ctorious). 
The  second  caliph  of  the  Abassidian  Dynasty,  succeeded 
his  brother,  Aboul  Abbas,  in  753.  He  exterminated  the 
race  of  the  Ommalades.  and  in  762  founded  the  city  of 
Bagdad,  which  became  the  capital  of  his  empire.  Sev- 
eral other  Mohammedan  princes,  famed  for  their  mar- 
tial achievements,  also  bore  this  name.     He  died  in  774. 

Alma-Tadema,  Laurence,  B.  A.,  born  in  Friesland 
in  1836;  painter,  studied  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Antwerp,  and  was  afterwards  i^upil  and  assistant  of 
Baron  Henry  Leys.  He  settled  in  England,  where  his 
pictures  found  a  ready  welcome.  He  was  elected  A.R.A. 
m  1876,  and  R.  A.  in  1879.  Among  his  numerous  works 
are  "  Phidias  and  the  Elgin  Marbles  '  (1868).  "A  Roman 
Emperor"  (1871),  "The  Sculpture  Gallery"  (1875). 
"Sapoho"   (1881),  and  "The  Roees  of  Hefiogabalus " 

Alstroemer  ial-9trt/-mer)  Jonas,  a  Swede,  remark- 
able for  the  great  commercial  improvements  which  he 
introduced  into  his  native  country.  Of  very  humble 
origin,  he  was  for  a  time  unable  to  surmount  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  poverty  depressed  him.  He  visited 
England;  and  having  minutely  noticed  the  sources  of 
its  manufacturing  prosperity,  returned  to  Sweden,  and 
obtained  permission  to  establish  a  manufactory  at 
Alingas.  in  West  Gothland,  his  birthplace.  So  exten- 
sive and  successful  were  the  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural resources  which  he  introduced  into  Sweden,  that 
the  state,  in  acknowledgment  bf  his  merit,  conferred  on 
him  a  patent  of  nobility,  made  him  chancellor  of  com- 
merce, and  erected  a  statue  to  his  honor  on  the  Stock- 
holm Exchange.     Died,  1761. 

Alva,  Ferdinand  AJvares  de  Toledo,  Duke  of, 
bom  in  1608,  Spanish  govemor  of  the  Netherlands  under 
Philip  II.  df  Spain,  and  notorious  for  the  merciless 
manner  in  which  he  exercised  his  dictatorial  power. 
Under  his  rule  more  than  18,000  persons  were  sent  to 


the  scaffold,  and  a  revolt,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Oraace, 
broke  out.  which,  after  neariy  forty  yean  of  war,  re- 
sulted in  the  independence  of  the  provinces.  Alva  waa 
recalled  in  1573,  but  he  was  soon  given  the  command 
of  Portugal,  which  he  quickly  conquered.  Thoiuh  his 
pride  and  cruelty  were  excessive,  he  was  undoobledly 
the  greatest  general  of  his  age.    Died.  1582. 

Alvarado,  AJonso,  one  of  the  Spanish  oonqoerocs  of 
Mexico  and  Fern  under  Pisarro;  he  was  defeated  and 
made  prisoner  by  Alma^t>.  He  afterwards  joined  De 
Castro  (1542),  and  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  aimy 
which  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Gonsalo  Pixarro  ia 
1548.     Died.  1554. 

Alvarado,  Pedro  d*,  one  of  the  Spanish  oooqusroa 
of  Mexico;  he  took  part  in  the  expedition  and  victones 
of  0>rtes.  and  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  tbe 
city  of  Mexico,  and  afterwards  made  governor  of  Guate- 
mala and  Honduras.  He  explored  California,  and  was 
killed  soon  after  his  return  in  an  expeditioii  agiinet 
Xalisoo.     Died,  1541. 

Amaral,  Antonio  Castano  do,  bora  in  1747;  a 
leamed  Portugiiese  historian  and  author  of  tbe  valnable 
"  Memoirs  on  the  Forms  of  (3ovemment  and  Customs  of 
the  Nations  that  Inhabited  Portugal."     Died.  1819. 

Amasis.  or  A  most  s  (a-m<i'-«is,  a-mt/'-n*),  an  Egyp- 
tian who,  from  a  common  soldier,  rose  to  be  a  king  of 
Egypt.  He  made  war  against  Arabia,  and  died  before 
the  invasion  of  his  country  by  Osmbyses,  King  of  Persia. 
Cambyses  caused  his  body  to  be  dug  up,  insulted,  and 
burnt. 

Amasiah  (am-a-ti^-iTi,  the  son  of  Joash,  whom  be 
succeeded  as  eighth  King  of  Judah,  3165  A.  M.  He 
adhered  to  the  worship  of  the  trae  God,  but  permitted 
some  idolatrous  observances.  Having  arrogantly  chal- 
lenged Jehoash,  King  of  Israel,  to  battle,  the  annies 
met  at  Beth-sbe-meui,  where  Amasiah  was  defeated, 
himself  taken  prisoner,  and  subsequently  his  city  and 
palace  were  plundered.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  after- 
wards, he  fled  from  conspirators,  by  wluMn  hie  was  over- 
taken and  assassinated,  3194  A.  M. 

Amboise,  George  d*,  bom  in  1460,  a  Frendi  cardinal 
and  minister  of  state.  He  was  successively  Bishop  of 
Montauban,  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  and  of  Konmi, 
and  after  acquiring  considerable  popularity  as  prime 
minister  under  Louis  XII.,  was  made  cardinal  and 
appointed  legate  in  France,  where  he  effected  great 
reforms  among  the  religious  orders.     Died,  1510. 

Ambrose,  St.  (Am'frf^s),  a  doctor  in  the  Latin  Churth 
of  the  Fourth  Century,  was  bom  at  Treves,  340.  Con- 
secrated archbishop  of  Milan,  374.  Ambrose  was  repeat- 
edly, in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  Church,  brmight 
into  direct  conflict  with  the  hiiriieet  secular  authority. 
He  rebuked  Valentinian,  defied  Ifaximus,  and  after  toe 
massacre  of  Thessalonica,  compelled  the  great  Tbeo- 
dosius  to  a  humiliating  penance  before  admitting  him 
to  Christian  communion.  To  him  we  owe  tbe  noble 
hymn,  "  Te  Deum  Laudamus."  No  father  of  the  Oiurpfa 
has  a  fame  more  wide,  more  beautiful,  or  more  deserved. 
Died,  397. 

Ames,  Fisher,  bom  in  1758:  American  law^yer  and 
politician,  who  sat  in  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  azed 
was  afterwards  a  member  of  Congress,  and  fanned  for  bis 
eloquence.  He  retired  from  public  life  with  Wadun«- 
ton,  and  devoting  himself  to  literary  pursuits,  wis 
elected  president  of  Harvard  College  m  1804.  Died, 
1808. 

Ames,  James  Barr,  dean  Harvard  Law  ScbocJ 
since  1895;  bom  in  Boston,  June  22.  1846;  graduate  of 
Harvard,  1868  (1871  A.  M.);  Harvard  Law  School.  1872 
(LL.  D.J  University  City  oif  New  York,  University  of 
Wisconsin.  1898;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1899; 
Northwestem.  1903;  Williams,  Harvard.  1904).  Taugbt 
in  private  school,  Boston,  1868-69;  tutor  in  French  and 
Cxerman.  Harvard,  1871-72;  instmctor  in  history.  1872- 
73;  associate  professor  of  law.  1873-77,  professor  of  law 
since  1877,  Harvard.  Compiled  collections  of  cases  <n 
torts,  pleading,  bills  and  notes,  partnerahip,  trusts, 
suretyship,  admiralty  and  equity  jurisdiction;  author 
of  numerous  articles  in  Harvard  Law  Review  and  other 
law  reviews. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  bom  in  Florence,  1451,  was  sn 
Italian  navigator  who  visited  Brazil  in  1503.  He  had 
previously  made  several  voyages  of  exploration,  and 
claimed  priority  over  Cabot  and  Columbus  in  reaching 
the  mainland,  named  in  his  honor  America,  but  the  beet 
authorities  consider  this  claim  to  be  unfounded.  Died 
in  Seville,  1512. 

Amherst,  Jeffrey,  Lord,  bom  in   1717;     British 

general,  served  on  Uie  Continent  and  in  America,  wb^e 
e  succeeded  Abercrombie  as  commander-in-chief.  Here 
he  was  remarkably  successful,  and  after  many  victcwiec. 
Montreal  surrendered  and  Newfoundland  was  recovered 
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from  the  French.  He  wm  raised  to  the  peeraM  in 
1776,  and  was  appointed  field  mamhal  in  1796.  Died, 
17»7. 

Ain|iere«  Andr«  Marie*  bom  in  1775 :  a  distinguished 
electrician,  who  may  be  considered  the  father  of  electro- 
ms^Detios.  He  first  attracted  attention  bv  a  treatise 
on  the  "Theory  of  Probability, "  published  m  1802.  and 
obtained  a  post  as  teacher,  ana  mtimately  as  professor. 
at  the  polytechnic  school  in  Paris.  In  1820,  Orsted's 
djaoofrery  of  the  effect  of  voltaic  currents  upon  magnetic 
oeedles  was  brouflfht  to  his  notice,  and  Ampere  verified 
and  completed  this,  and  showed  also  the  mutual  effect 
of  currents  upon  each  other,  from  which  he  deduced  a 
Dew  theory  of  magnetism.  The  Royal  Academy  of 
Bdences  recognised  nis  services,  and  gave  his  name  to 
one  of  the  electro-magnetic  units.  Ampere's  last  ^reat 
work  was  the  classification  of  the  sciences,  but  thui  he 
did  not  live  to  finish.     Died,  1836. 

Amphletycm  (om-ZUb'-te-on).  One  of  the  heroes  of 
aodent  Greece,  son  <n  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  On  the 
dominions  of  his  father  being  divided  between  him  and 
his  brother  Helenus,  Amphictyon  reigned  over  Ther- 
mopylc,  in  iht  Fourteenth  or  Fifteenth  Century  before 
Christ.  In  1497  B.  C,  he  invaded  Athens,  which  he 
coDsecrated  to  Minerva,  and  governed  it  as  sovereign 
during  ten  years. 

Amyntas  (o-mtn-tas),  several  Macedonian  monarchs 
bore  this  name,  of  whom  the  principal  was  Amyntaa  III. 
(son  of  Menelaus),  who  came  to  the  throne  397  B.  C, 
after  having  assassinated  the  king.  Pausanias.  When 
expdled  by  the  Illyrians,  he  was  enabled  by  the  Spartans 
and  Theesalonians  to  r^pun  his  dominions.  His  wife. 
Eurydice.  conspired  against  his  life,  but  her  plot  was 
frustrated.  He  was  the  father  of  Philip,  and  the  grand- 
father of  Alexander  the  Great.  Amyntaa,  grandson  of 
Amyntas  III.,  was  yet  in  his  early  infancy  when  Per- 
djc<^,  his  father,  and  Alexander,  were  murdered,  at  the 
mstiAtion  of  Eurydice,  their  mother.  He  was  heir  to 
the  throne;  but  his  uncle.  Philip,  who  was  his  tutor, 
baring  becin  raised  to  it,  Amyntaa  was  compelled  to 
give  op  his  own  right.  He  served  in  the  armies  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  the  Great;  but,  plotting  against  the 
latter,  he  was  put  to  death. 

Anacreon  ian-acy-re-on),  A  celebrated  Greek  Isrric 
poet,  bom  at  Teoe  in  Ionia,  towards  the  close  of  500 
B.  C.  He  was  patronised  by  Polycratee.  the  tyrant  of 
Samoa,  and  Ilipparchus.  the  tsrrant  of  Athens.  He 
died  at  Abdera,  suffocated  by  a  grape-stone  while  in 
the  act  of  drinking.  His  poems  are  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  praises  of  love,  pleasure,  and  wine. 

Akacreon*  bom  about  560;  a  Greek  lyric  poet  who 
lived  at  Samoe  under  the  patronage  of  the  tyrant  Poly- 
crates,  and  afterwards  at  Athens.  His  poems  were  ad- 
mirably translated  by  Moore. 

Anaxagoras  (an-ax-oiT'-o-ras) ,  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
the  Ionian  school,  bom  at  Clasomens,  500  B.  C.  He 
studied  under  Anaximenes,  and,  after  traveling  through 
ail  the  known  parts  of  the  globe,  in  search  of  knowledge. 
estaUtthed  hiinself  at  Athens,  where  he  opened  the  first 
school  of  philosophy.  Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Euripides 
were  ainong  his  pupils.  He  was  condemned  to  die  for 
alleged  impiety,  a  sentence  which  was  changed  to  exile, 
when  he  retired  to  Lampsacus.  and  there  continued  to 
teach  philoeophy  till  his  death.  428  B.  C. 

ABaxlmiuider  (an-ax-^^man^'der),  a  philosopher  and 
famous  mathematician  of  the  Ionian  school,  bom  in  610 
B.  C.  He  was  the  first  who  noticed  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  taught  that  the  moon  is  indebted  for  her 
bcfat  to  the  son,  and  that  the  earth  is  round.  He  con- 
structed a  sphere  to  represent  the  heavenly  divisions, 
and  is  said  to  have  invented  geographical  charts  and  the 
fmomon.  He  also  believed  m  a  multitude  of  worlds. 
He  died  546  B.  C. 

Andersen^  Hans  Christian*  bom  in  1805.    The  son 
of  poor  parents,  was  bom  at  Odensee  in  Funen ;  he  early  , 
showed  a  strong  inclination  for  the  stage,  and  at  fourteen  . 
went  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  obtained  an  engagement 
at  the  theater  royal.     His  voice  soon  broke  down,  but ' 
through  the  kindness  of  Conference  Councillor  CoUm  he  | 
was  admitted  to  the  grammar  school  at  Slagelse.     His  j 
first  prose  work,  a  book  of  travels,  was  published  in  1828. 
and  was  followed  by  others,  as  well  as  noveb  and  poems,  i 
He  is  best  known  for  his  fairy  tales,  which  are  full  of  > 
charm.    Died.  1875. 

Aaderaoi&9  Maryt  bom  in  1859,  at  Sacramento,  Cali-  i 
fomia;    well  known  as  an  actress  of  great  beauty  and 
considerable  dramatic  taste:    at  16  years  of  Sjge  made 
W  d^mt  at  Louisville  as  Juliet.    She  met  with  great 
(  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  London. 


Anderaoi&9  Rasmns  BJom«  author;  bom  at  Albion. 
Dane  County.  Wisconsin,  of  Norwegian  parentage.  Jan- 
uary 12.  1846;    graduate  of  Luther  College,  Decorah, 


Iowa,  1866;  University  of  Wisconsin,  1869  (LL.  D., 
1888);  professor  of  Greek  and  modem  languages.  Albion 
(Wis.)  Academy,  1866;  instmctor  of  languages.  1869-75; 
professor  of  Scandinavian  languages  and  literature, 
1875-83;  United  Stetee  minister  toDenmark,  1885-89; 
married  July  21,  1868.  to  Bertha  Karina  Olson.  Editor 
and  publisher  of  "Amerika"  since  October,  1898. 
Author:  "Norse  Mythology,"  "Viking  Tales  of  the 
North,"  "America  Not  Discovered  bv  Columbus,"  "The 
Younger  Edda,"  "First  Chapter  of  Norwegian  Immi- 
gration, 1821-1840";  also  many  translations  of  Norse 
books,  and  author  of  several  works  in  Norwegian. 

Anderson»  Bobert*  bom  in  1806;  an  American  gen- 
eral, who  served  under  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  War  (1846-47), 
in  the  battle  of  £1  Molino  del  Rey.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  appointed  to  the  defense  of  Charles- 
ton Harbor,  and  held  Tort  Sumter  for  two  days  against 
the  Confederates;  failing  health  prevented  his  teking 
further  part  in  the  war.     Died.  1871. 

Andre*  John,  bom  in  1751;  a  British  soldier  who 
served  in  the  war  with  America,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  major.  He  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Benedict 
Amold  for  the  betrayal  of  West  Point,  but  being  dis- 
covered in  disguise,  was  arrested  and  put  to  death  as  a 
spy.  His  remains  lie  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
cenotaph  was  erected  to  his  memory.     Died,  1780. 

Andrea*  Plsano*  bom  in  1270:  an  Italian  architect 
and  sculptor,  who  produced  many  fine  works  in  Florence, 
his  greatest  being  the  bronse  figures  in  relief  for  the 
baptistery  of  St.  John's.     Died  in  1345. 

Andrea  (an''dre'a)f  a  distinguished  engraver,  who 
flourished  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  He  obtained 
engravings  worked  by  other  hands,  which  he  disposed 
of  as  his  own.  He  engraved  on  wood  in  a  peculiar  style, 
known  as  "chiaro-oscuro,"  of  which,  however,  he  was 
not  the  inventor.  One  of  his  productions,  "The  Triumph 
of  Julius  Ciesar."  from  Andrea  Mantegna,  the  original 
of  which  is  at  Hampton-Court,  Lb  cut  on  ten  blocks  of 
wood,  and  dated  ld98.  Andrea  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1623. 

Andrew.  Saint*  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  who  be- 
fore his  call  was  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  was 
the  means  of  brinnng  his  brother.  Simon  Peter,  to 
Christ,  and  is  said  to  nave  preached  the  Gospel  in  various 
countries,  and  to  have  been  at  last  cracified  at  Patrae  in 
Achaia. 

Andrews*  Ellsha  Benjamin,  chancellor  University 
of  Nebraska  since  July.  1900;  bom  in  Hinsdale,  N.  H.. 
January  10.  1844;  served  private  to  second  lieutenant 
of  Union  Army  in  Civil  War;  wounded  at  Petersburg, 
August  24,  1864,  losing  an  eye:  graduate  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 1870;  Newton  Theological  Institution.  1874; 
Principal  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suffield, 
Conn.,  1870-72;  pastor  First  Baptist  Church,  Beverly, 
Mass.,  1874-75;  president  Denison  University.  Gran- 
ville. O..  1875-79;  professor  homiletics.  Newton  Theo- 
logicial  Institution,  1879-82;  professor  history  and  po- 
litical economy.  Brown  University,  1882-88;  professor 
political  econoiny  and  finance,  Cornell,  1888-89;  presi- 
dent Brown  University,  1889-98;  superintendent 
schools,  Chicago,  1898-1900;  member  of  international 
monetery  conference,  Brussels.  1892,  Loyal  Legion. 
Author:  "Institutes  of  Constitutional  History,  English 
and  American,"  "  Institutes  of  General  History,"  "  Insti- 
tutes of  Economics,"  "An  Honest  Dollar,"  "Wealth  and 
Moral  Law,"  "History  of  the  United  States."  "History 
of  the  Last  Quarter  Century  in  the  United  Stetee, 
"  History  of  United  Stetes  in  Our  Own  Times." 

Andros*  Sir  Edmund*  bom  in  1637;  an  English 
officer  who  served  in  the  wars  with  the  Duteh,  and  after- 
wards went  as  governor  to  various  provinces  of  North 
America.  He  was  recalled  in  1698  from  Virginia,  but 
was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant-governor  of  Guern- 
sey.    Died,  1713. 

Angell*  James  Burrlll.  educator,  diplomat;  bom 
in  Scituate,  R.  L,  January  7.  1829;  graduate  of  Brown 
University,  1849;  professor  modern  languages  and  litera- 
ture, Brown,  18o3-60:  editor  Providence  Journal, 
1860-66;  president  of  University  of  Vermont,  1866-71: 
president  University  of  Michinn,  since  1871;  United 
Stetes  Minister  to  China,  1880-81,  acting  as  commis- 
sioner in  negotiatin/s  importent  treaties;  member  Anglo- 
American  International  Commission  on  Canadian  Fish- 
eries, 1887;  chairman  Canadian-American  Commission 
on  Deep  Waterways  from  l4dces  to  Sea,  1896;  appointed 
minister  to  Turkey.  1897,  but  resided  M&y,  1898. 
Author  numerous  addresses  and  articles  m  leadin^^  reviews. 

An^lo*  Michael  de  BuonarottI*  a  distinguished 
painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  poet  of  Itely.  He  waa 
bom  in  1474.  in  the  territory  of  Aresso,  in  Tuscany. 
At  an  early  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Dominico  Ghir- 
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ImkUIo,  a  Ml«bnit«d  vtUit  of  his  day.  H«  •ooo  dia^ 
piay«d  tuoh  uncommon  merit,  that  Loreoio  d«  Medici 
took  him  into  bw  Mnriee.  Hb  maaUry  or«r  the  grand 
and  ierribla  haa  oarar  baan  equaled;  and  hie  oorrect 
d«aicn  and  koowledje  of  anMomy  hae  not  been  attained 
by  other  artUta.  Several  editions  of  hia  poetry  have 
been  publiahed.  Michael  Angelo  dieoontinued  painting 
in  hie  75th  vear,  and  Urminated  hia  brilliant  career  at 
Rome,  at  the  advanced  age  of  00.  in  1M4.  He  waa 
tplendidiv  interred  in  that  city  by  Coamo,  Duke  of  Tua- 
oany,  but  hie  remain*  were  subeequently.  by  command 
of  that  prince,  removed  to  Florence,  and  depoaited  be- 
neath a  raagniflcent  monument,  embelliabed  with  three 
fiUtuee.  representing  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
tecture. ,  ,  , 

Anlou,  Couiits  Mid  pukai  of  (<tn-/o(/).  a  P<>werful 
French  family,  connected  with  the  regal  house  of  Valois 
which  maintained  a  considerable  share  of  independence 
until  the  reign  of  Ix>uis  XL  One  of  its  members.  Fulke. 
became  King  of  Jerusalem.  1131 ;  and  his  son.  Geoffroy. 
founded  the  royal  house  of  Plantagenet.  The  second 
house  of  Anjou  was  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  The  title  of  Duke  d' Anjou  was  also  borne  by 
several  sons  of  kings  of  France,  and  lastly  by  a  grandson 
of  Uuis  XIV..  who  became  Philip  V.  of  Spain. 

Anna  Comneiia  ikom'nf-na),  the  daughter  of  Alexius 
Comnenus  I.,  by  nis  wife  Irene,  was  born  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  10ft3.     She  devoted  herself  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture and  philosophy,  and  was  esteemed  the  most  learned  i 
female  of  her  age.     After  the  death  of  her  father,  she 
conspired  to  depose  her  brother,  and  to  place  the  crown 
upon  the  head  of  her  husband,  Nioephorus  Bryennius.  I 
tier  plot  being  discovered,  she  lost  sJl  her  influence  at  i 
court,  and  employed  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  in  ' 
compoeing  a  history  of  her  father's  reign,  called  the 
•Alexlad'      I)ieii.ll48.      ,^         ,       ^  ^  ^^.^^     „     ! 

Anne  of  AustHa.  the  eldest  dauj^ter  of  Plulip  III. 
of  Spain,  was  born  in  1604.  and  married  Louis  XIII.. 
King  of  France,  in  161  A.     Upon  the  death  of  her  consort, 
in  1643.  she  wm  declared  queen-regent,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  her  son.     She  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  , 
(>iirdrnal  Masarin.  whoee  rule  was  so  unpopular  that  a 
civil  war  ensued,  which  compelled  the  queen  and  her  i 
son  to  fly  from  Paris,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  great 
i\»nd<<.     In  1661,  the  young  king  assumed  the  reins  of 
ao\^mment,  and  Anne  retired,  to  pass  the  remainder  1 
of  her  life  in  relimous  exercises.     She  died  from  the  effects 
of  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  in  1666. 

Anne  of  BeauJeu*  dauahter  of  Louis  XL,  married 
Peter  BeauJeu,  liuke  of  Bourbon,  and  consUble  of 
France.  She  acted  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
minority  of  her  brother,  Charies  VIIL,  from  1461  to 
146\     She  died  in  KS22.       ^  ^  ^^  ^^,^ 

Anne  Boleyn.  the  second  queen  of  Henry  VIIL,  was 
bom  in  KV)7.  Slw  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
IV^Ievn.  and  a  maivi  of  honor  to  t^ueen  Kathenne,  whom 
Henry  di\-orced,  that  he  might  raise  Anne  to  the  throne, 
who  became  the  mother  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  The  fickle 
king  caused  her  to  be  de«ap«Uted  in  May.  1&36. 

Anne  of  BriClnnj*  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke 
Francis  IL,  was  bom  in  1476.  In  1401  she  was  united 
to  Char4ea  VIIL,  King  of  France^  and  frovemed  the 
kingdom  during  the  expedition  of  that  pnnce  to  Italy. 
After  hit  death,  she  OMrried  Ixmus  XI  L  in  1499.  o>>er 


poet  Oaetano  Rapagnetto:  was 
m  the  Adriatic;    educated  in  a 


bora  in  1864.  o*  a  boat 


HjBfiatvoi- 


Florence,  and  studied  in  Rome.    He  «• 

1898.  a  deputy  in  the  Itahaa  Parliament. 

ume  of  rarae,  "Primavera.**  aopeared  in  1879,  aad  was 
followed  by  **ln  Memoriam,'^  1880;  "Osato  Koro," 
1882:  "Intermesso  di  Reine."  1883.  Hk  **Odi  No- 
velli  reached  their  ninth  editkn  in  1899.  Of  his  an- 
merous  novela,  the  first,  "Terra  Vergine,"  appeared  in 
1882;  "11  Piaoere"  obtained  ten  ediSoias  between  1889 
and  1898.  He  then  turned  to  the  drama,  with  "Us 
Sogno  d'  un  Mattino  di  Primavera,"  "Giaoooda."  "  Fraa- 
cesca  da  Rimini."  produced  by  Signora  Doae  at  the 
Adelphi  in  1003,  and  "Pii^  che  1'  Amora**  prodiseed  st 
Rome,  November,  1906. 

Anselm*  Saint,  boro  in  1034;  Archbishop  of  Gutter- 
bury  during  the  reigns  of  William  Rufua  and  Henry  L. 
to  which  post  he  was  summoned  from  hia  poaitioii  m 
Abbot  of  Bee  in  Normandy.  He  was  a  man  of  mai 
piety  and  intellectual  power,  and  firmly  ruBstiil  Itii 
efforts  of  the  king  to  despoil  the  Church  of  her  digmty 
or  revenues.  He  died  at  Canterbury  in  1109  aDdwsi 
canonised  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 1. 

Anthony  the  Great*  St.  i&n'to^ne),  the  foandcr  of 
monastic  institutions,  was  bom  A.  D.,  251  near  Heradca. 
in  Upper  Egypt.  In  205,  having  sold  all  hia  property 
and  given  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  he  withdrew  into 
the  desert  whither  a  number  of  disciples  wrere  attrscted 
by  his  reputation  for  sanctity;  and  thus  was  formed  tlb 
first  community  of  monks.  He  afterwaida  went  to 
Alexandria  to  seek  the  honor  of  martyrdom  amid  the 
persecutions  there  ra^ng  against  the  Christiana:  bat 
as  his  life  was  spared,  he  again  returned  to  the  dessrt 
and  died  at  the  great  age  of  105. 

Anthony*  Suaan  Brownell*  reformer:  bom  in  Adams. 
Mass..  Februar^r  15, 1820;  educated  in  school  maintained 
by  father  for  his  own  and  nei^boring  children,  Battea- 
vUle.  N.  Y.,  and  1837-38  atFriendr  Boaiding  School 
West  Philadelphia.   .Taught  school  from  age  oflS  to  30; 


aided.  1852,  in  organising  the  first  State  woman'a  t , 

ance  society;  active  in  anti-slavery  and  woman's  ri^ts 
work:  organiser  and  aecretary  of  Woaaen'a  Natioaal 
Losral  League  during  Civil  War.  Since  war  waa  entarelT 
devoted  to  the  woman  suffrage  moveaient;  founded 
1868.  **The  Revolution,"  exduaively  woman'a  rights 
papw;  managed  it  several  years;  in  1869  ovg^nised, 
with  Birs.  Stanton,  National  Woman  Suffran  Associa- 
tion: joint  author  with  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Gady  Staatoa 
and  Mia.  Matilda  Joslyn  Gage  of  "The  History  of  Wa 


Suffrage"  (3  volumea).  and  of  Vohmie  IV.  with  Mrs. 
Ida  Husted  Harper;  has  contributed  to  leading  osaa- 
sines  and  has  lectured  in  England  and  throagjEioirfthe 


whom  she  exerewed  gjwat  influence. 
Anne  of  Clerea.  the  f 

whom  Mie  was  married  inJ.S38^ 


She  died  in  1514. 
►  fourth  wife  of  Henry  VIIL,  to 
„  n  153^    She  was  the  daughter 

of  John,  third  fKike  of  Oeviia.  pie  mat«h  was  prx>- 
)«<ml  bv  tVwnwWl.  and  was  partly  the  oauae  of  that 
minif^ter  »  rxun.  Hwiry  put  her  aside,  settled  on  her  a 
tilwal  anmutv,  with  which  she  was  well^  satM&ed,  and 
,khe  s^**«»  **^  rMnainder  of  her  da>^  m  hogland,  where 
nhe  dievi  in  LVvT.  ,    .        « 

Anne^  Q«ee«^«t^Bn|tlMi4,  was  the  »poik1  daughter 
of  King  Jam««  IL,  bx  h.*  firrt  m^U^  Ann  H>x1e.  and  «as 
K^m  m  16M.  In  I6v\^  *>«•  mam*d  rVin<\  ^.*orce. 
bn^ther  tv  the  Kin*  <>f  lW.Tr.»rk,  by  whom  she  ha«i  a 
niimer.>w  fftmilx  of  ch.Uinro.  a.t  of  m h»^  dK^i  \vunit. 
Anne  e*i>enii«^l  the  thnM\e  v>o  the  Sth  of  Marrh.  I. v.. 
tihee(»teM»-«»>o<  :^  U\r^\.  krH^mn  a*  'Qww  Knoe  »  IW^rty,* 
foi  tKi*  AnsT«i»M^»4^twvn  ,^  ih**  i.xin«P»  of  the  wwr  cJerijj. 
PminR  hi^t  men  vt*hu  h  >»a»  mvi*-  .r;i»irK^u5  bv  the  m.u- 
tnn  tnumpU*  «>(  t^**  1>mV*»  «^(  V^rN%T\^icti\  >4r  C*«orire 
iiooK^  «nM  S<T  t1.>u,<o*lr\  Sh.^x^*.  Ov%rs^iK-T^i  the  fortmn 
»^  ih\M-^ltrtt,  a  ^>,^*o•*^^n  «^  «h  S,^  r  Sas  rwvw  Kprr. 
nHf  to  <'»H"»«t^;  -^^a  tho  W.^.^t.Mf  xi-v.r.  of  Sfy»?iarKi 
\^\^\\  VnsUn.<  xx-^*  fv««>  tt^i  r>w»  cVt.o.i*  «»^Y  ^ 
^nUM*.  \Vt  "^li^V^t  eMH>  bt-nnt-h  c4  tiHArr,  r.c  ^-ho  Tk-«cr- 
[•\\^\  \^\  Wl  toive,  h»*ii  iNen-e.^  it  to  b*-  ix^n^^Mered  the 
AMfn't-^n   t^tv   .^r   Unt«««h   ht^Tatiire.     She  omvi   o*  the 

4MHMH»bs  ttnhHele  4\  the  raevdon>wi  of  the  Itahas 


United  Statea. 

Antlconaa,  Cyelopa  or  **oae-«j«C ^ 

general  of  Alexaiider  the  Great,  on  whoae  death  he  be- 
came Governor  of  Phrygia,  Lycia.  and  Pamph^^fia.  aad 
after  defeating  and  slaying  Eumenea.  and  mmmm  t^*^  - 
successful  wars,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His 
bitious  schemes  imited  his  rivals,  and  ^ 
battle  at  Ipsua.     Died.  301  B.  C 

Antlochaa  (da-fftHfras).  a  faTorita  royal  name  is 
andent  Syria,  no  leas  than  elcveo  of  her  kings  Iwaii^  a. 
The  naoat  noted  was  Antiochos  m^  the  Great,  eooteso- 
porary  with  Hannihal.  223  B.  C  and  AwtinchMi  IV., 
nis  son. 

.UiUpttter,  bore  in  390  B.  C;  tha  Mmtcdomkmu  th* 
friend  and  minister  of  Plulip  and  Akxaader  the  Gveai. 
during  the  ataenr*  of  the  Istter  waa  appomted  regent 
of  Macedonia  and  Gteeoe.  aad  ia  that  capacity  dtfeatcd 
the  Greeks.  On  the  death  of  Alms— hi  Aaganatar  re- 
cnred  the gmwi—iat  of  Marninam      Diad. S1§B.C 

Amtipater  aff  l*uaMu  fadnr  of  Berad  t^  Gnat; 
took  part  ia  the  d»nwstas  huawa  gyTtaaw  II.  aiad  Arw- 

thiooe  of  Jadna  C3  B.  C  aad  eoacnvwd  ta  «rt  tkejpQwcr 
in  hi#  own  heads.  Be  was  sftu  waiiii  appaiaaad  ftota- 
rator  of  all  Jwdaia.     DhnL  «S  B.  C 

Amtateette  veagHei  asTv.  Haila.  Ai  il  1 1  In  cf 
Kuetrta.  was  beta  mx  Mcvaa.  yiiiiiaiiw  2.  t73&.  Sk 
« V  the  daaghser  ef  the  raniiiis  Ftaaois  L 
Theresa,  aad  was  crrea  a  maniace  ti 
c4  l*HMS  XV^  la  irro,  bRi«  thn  15 
beaaty  aad  aiaiaHe  eosM^act  gamed 

tKMi-     Her  eoaaort  having  aseeoded  the      

XVI.,  dm^E  the  tiudliie  whjch  at^aued  la  tke  latter 
vrar»  of  ha  eUga  she  hecaaar  the  ofapeqt  of  Mmoiar 

hiEiinnd  lor  aeaae  time,  bat  afkeiaiai^  asasMkid  froB 
hzm  aad  duaiaed  m  tjbr 

T&ofh  ^uffmag.  she  ^as  oa 

trS..n**   it  t^rwbfe    1793L  V?   judgment   of 

fcu^ere^d  b>  the  gtz-Ikntiae  on  the  some  da!c. 
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Antomarthi  {cm-to-mar^-kf).  Doctor,  a  celebrated 

anatomist,  born  id  1780  in  Coraica.     V^rheo  Napoleon 

vas  a  captive  he  waa  selected  to  attend  the  deposed 
emperor.  He  remained  with  him  in  his  last  moments, 
and  rrfosed  to  sign  the  document  prepared  on  the  ex- 
amination of  the  corpse  by  the  English  surgeons.  He 
died  in  1838. 

Antoiy'niis  Plust  Titos*  adopted  son  and  successor 
<d  Hadrian.'  Emperor  of  Rome,  was  bom  in  86.  Hts 
reign  of  twenty-three  years  was  powerful  and  prosperous. 
He  died  in  161. 

Antonj*  Mafc  (Latin,  Antonina  Marcus),  this  cele- 
brated tnumvir  was  bom  in  the  year  86  B.  C.  He  was 
the  aon  of  Antonius  Cretensis  by  Julia,  an  eminent  lady 
of  the  ClBeaarian  familv.  He  attached  himself  to  Oesar. 
and  commanded  the  left  wing  of  his  army  at  the  battle 
of  Phanalia,  and  rose  five  years  afterwards  to  be  the 
eoUeague  of  hia  commander.  After  desar's  death  he 
strove  for  the  sovereignty.  He  repudiated  Fulvia,  his 
wife,  to  marry  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Aiisustus;  a  violent 
passion  for  Cleooatra,  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Egypt, 
caused  him  to  desert  Octavia.  He  lost  the  battle  of 
Adium.  and,  deserted  by  his  friends,  put  an  end  to  his 
existence,  in  the  year  30  B.  C.  Another  Marcus  An- 
tonius. ^ndfather  of  the  above,  a  brave  and  eloquent 
consul,  18  described  bv  Cicero,  as  having  made  Roman 
eloquence  rival  that  of  Greece.     He  died  67  B.  C. 

Apelles  (a-pef'4<e2),  a  celebrated  Greek  painter,  born 
in  the  island  of  Cos.  according  to  Pliny,  but  by  some 
writeis  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Epheeus.  During 
the  reign  of  Philip,  father  to  Alexander  the  ^reat.  Apelles 
visited  Maoedon.  The  monarch  became  his  patron  and 
friend,  as  did  Alexander  after  him.  The  latter  would 
not  pennit  any  one  else  to  paint  his  portrait.  His  most 
famous  worlcs  are  "  Venus  asleep,"  and  "  Venus  Anad- 
vomene."  He  died  in  the  island  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  hia  native  place. 

Apollodoms  of  Damascas*  a  great  architect  of  the 
Second  Century,  worked  at  Rome  for  the  Emperor  Tra- 
jan, and  built  the  forum  and  column  which  bear  that 
monarch's  name,  but  his  greatest  work  was  a  huge  bridge 
over  the  Danube  at  its  confluence  with  the  Alt.  He 
was  banished  and  put  to  death  by  Hadrian. 

Apolkmlua  (a-po^4</^n•-1M),  called  the  Rhodian 
CApolk>nius  Rhodiiis).  was  bora  in  Alexandria,  B.  C, 
230.  He  presided  over  an  academy  at  Rhodes,  was  an 
eminent  rhetorician,  and  wrote  a  poem,  in  four  books, 
on  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  other  poems. 
This  name  was  also  borne  by  a  mathematician  of  Perga 
in  Pamphylia.  who  lived  in  240  B.  C. ;  by  a  Roman  senator, 
and  Christian  martyr,  who  suffered  in  186;  and  by  a 
sophist,  a  stoic,  and  a  Pythagorean  philosopher. 

ApoUos  {a^pol*-lo9),  a  Jew  born  in  Alexandria,  and 
converted  in  toe  time  of  the  Apostles  to  Christianity. 
In  the  year  54.  being  at  Epheeus.  and  famed. for  elo- 
quence and  ScriptursI  knowledge,  he  preached  the  gos- 
pel in  the  absence  of  St.  Paul.  At  Corinth  he  preacned 
with  great  success,  and  was  there  promoted  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  bishop. 

Aqolnaa  (o-Jhm'^mu),  St.  Thomas  d%  popularly 
called  the  "Angelic  Doctor."  was  a  descendant  from  the 
counts  of  Aquino,  in  Calabria.  He  was  bora  in  1224. 
and  in  1323  Fope  John  XXII.  enrolled  hia  name  in  the 
calendar  of  sainta._  His  writings,  which  are  very  highly 


esteemed  among  Catholics,  gave  rise  to 
Tbomista.     Died.  1274, 


sect 


AragD  (Hr-A-ift/).  Domliilqiie»  a  celebrated  French 
philosopher:  was  bora  February  26.  1786.  In  1806. 
be  was  enjpiged,  with  Biot,  in  meaauring  an  arc  of  me- 
ridian. His  subeeouent  life  was  distinguished  by  an 
ardent  and  successful  devotion  to  science;  he  was  also 
eminent  as  a  liberal  politician.     He  died  in  October,  18&3. 

Arbaces  (or-W-aeez),  a  general  of  the  Medes.  who 
served  under  Sardanapalus,  Ring  of  Assyria.  Disgusted 
with  Uie  effeminacy  <^  that  monarch,  Arbacee  took 
arms  acainat  him,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Nineveh, 
where  ne  ooaunitted  suicide,  wh^n  Arbaces  ascended 
his  throne,  which  he  fillefl  for  twenty-eight  years. 

Are«  Joan  of*  a  celebrated  heroine,  oUierwise  called 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  was  bom  at  Domremy,  on  the 
borders  of  Lorraine,  about  1400.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  humble  peaaanta,  and  in  her  earlier  years  is  said  to 
have  tended  horses,  and  rendered  other  menial  services 
as  the  servant  at  a  small  inn.  In  her  eighteenth  year. 
however,  professing  to  have  a  divine  mission  to  be  the 
saviour  of  her  country,  she  got  herself  introduced  to  the 
Dauphin  Charles,  headed  his  troops,  and  infusing  courage 
into  hia  dispirited  adherents,  restored  his  fallen  fortunes 
in  a  most  incredibly  abort  period,  and  secured  to  him 
the  crown  of  France.  Eventually  she  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  and  having  been  delivered  over  by  them 
to  the  Burgundiana  and  their  French  partisans,    the 


latter  caused  her  to  be  condemned  to  the  flames  as  a 
heretic  and  sorceress,  in  1431. 

Archelaust  a  (^ppadocian,  the  distinguished  general 
of  Mithridates  VI.,  flourished  in  the  First  Century  B.  C. 
After  defeating  Nioomedee  III.  at  Amnias,  88  B.  C.  he 
sailed  to  Greece,  captured  Delos  and  other  towns,  and 
induced  Achaia,  Laoedemon,  and  Bceotia  to  form  an 
alliance  with  Mithridatee  against  Rome.  Sulla  besieged 
him  in  the  Piraus,  and  compelled  him  to  withdraw  nis 
forces.  Returning  to  the  contest  with  a  still  Ur^r 
army,  Archelaus  was  again  defeated  and  forced  to  retire, 
when,  acting  upon  instructions  received  from  Mithri- 
dates. he  concluded  peace  with  Sulla,  but  upon  terms 
unsatisfactory  to  the  king,  and  he  finally  deserted  to  the 
Romans,  after  which  little  is  known  of  nim. 
Archimedes  iar-ke-m^-deez),  a  renowned  mathema- 

I  tician,  whose  astonishing  skill  in  mechanics  was  such, 
that  some  <^  the  greatest  real  triumphs  of  antiquity  may 
be  ascribed  to  him.  His  inventions  amaaed  his  contem- 
poraries: the  lifting  of  weights  by  means  of  pulleys,  and 
the  endless  screw,  are  among  them.  A  Roman  historian 
celebrates  the  warlike  enipnes  produced  by  the  skill  of 
Archimedes.  His  mind  ever  fruitful  of  extraordinary 
resources,  when  Ssrracuse  was  besieged  by  Marcellus,  he 
constructed  a  burning-glass,  on  a  scale  of  such  magnitude, 
that  by  means  of  it  the  enemy's  fleet  was  fired.  Eventu- 
ally the  city  being  taken,  he  was  found  among  the  slain. 
Ariziindt  Alni«%  bi^m  ui  1755,  a  chemist  of  Geneva, 
invvnutr  of  tho  ArgiAnii  Latnp^  which  he  brought  out  in 
Eiiii;tiiEiJ  in  1782.  The  patent  waa  idao  claimed  by  a 
Frenc^hmats,  Ambrolae  LungL%  and  finally  taken  out  in 
Fnince  m  thsir  iuini  nankf?^,  the  priority  of  invention 
beinic  coacedc^i  t*i  ArgjktuL  The  French  Revolution, 
hon-evtr,  deprived  him  df  oil  profit  from  his  x>atent. 
Died.  1S03. 

Artojito  iar-«-oa'^f>),  Ludf>vlcOt  a  famous  Italian 
poet.  H«  woa  bum  &t  Hf^gf^o  in  1474,  and  educated  at 
Fermra,  His  writiifijc»  were  numerous,  but  his  "Orlando 
Fi ,  ri , >t, ,  ■  ^ ^  f  h *«  -V .  - 5  "  ^1  j  ,.-h  established  his  fame.  Died, 
15.;... 

Aristotle  (ar-iM-Mf-ti),  a  distinguifibed  ph)toeopher« 
bora  at  Stagyra  in  Thrace.  ^HA  B,  C.  When  seventeen 
years  of  ageTne  had  the  advanLoue  i>f  b^inti:  (placed  under 
Plato,  who  pronounced  his  en  logy  by  di^dcnbing  hlru  to 
be  "the  mind"  of  his  aca^Jemy^  Ili^  ^crowics  fajn« 
caused  Philip  of  Macedon  to  [ntike  him  tutor  i^[3  his  son 
Alexander.  That  prince  is  H!Li<i!  to  h&v^  profit'ed  itora 
his  sage  counsel  to  restore  ti^wnn  that  he  had  ruioed. 
Pursued  by  envy,  Aristotle  wa,^  acconed  uf  impiety,  $^d 
retired  to  Chalds,  where  he  di^  323  B.  C. 

Arlstldes  (or-ia-^i'-deez),  an  Athenian  patriot  whose 
unbending  integrity  gained  for  him  among  his  country- 
men the  name  of  The  Just.  He  distinguished  himself  at 
Marathon,  Salamia,  and  Plateea.  After  gaining  great 
honor  for  virtuous  conduct,  he  died  poor,  467  B.  C. 
There  were  also,  an  orator  of  Adriani  in  Mysia,  a  Chris- 
tian philosopher  in  Athens,  a  painter  of  Thebes,  a  histo- 
rian mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  of  Miletus,  and  a  Greek 
musician,  who  bore  the  same  name. 

Aristophanes  (a-rta-tof-a-nee^r).  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  ancient  Athenian  writers  of  comedy,  con- 
temporary with  Socrates  and  Plato.  He  wrote  fifty- 
four  comedies,  of  which  eleven  only  remain.  In  one  of 
them,  "The  Clouds,"  Socrates  (or  rather  the  philosophv 
of  the  age)  is  held  up  to  ridicule.     The  date  d  hia  deatn 

I  is  not  known. 

'      Arlus  ia^-ri^^us),  a  preabyter  in  the  Church  of  Alexan- 

I  dria,  who  lived  in  the  Fourth  Century.  His  doctrine 
was  that  the  Father  and  Son  were  essentially  distinct. 
That  the  latter  was  created  out  of  nothing  by  the  will  of 

I  the  former.     For  this  he  was  excommunicated  and  ban- 

{  ished.  but  having  been  recalled,  was  about  again  to  enter 
the  Cnurch  from  which  he  had  been  exiled,  when  he  sud- 

!  denly  expired.  The  sect  called  Arians  are  named  after 
him,  but  they  do  not  adopt  all  his  opiniona. 

I  Arkwrlffht,  Sir  Richard;  bora  in  1732;  a  Lanca- 
shire barber,  renowned  as  the  inventor  of  the  spinnina- 
frame.    Of   humble   birth,    he,  exhibited    considerable 

I  mechaniod  skill,  joined  with  the  greatest  industry.  In 
1767  he  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  perpetual 

I  motion,  and  aoon  after,  with  the  help  of  a  clock  maker 
named  Kay,  hia  spinning  inventions  began  to  take  shape. 

'  He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  a  firm  of  stock- 
ing manufacturers,  and  his  invention  waa  patented  in 
1769,  and  though  many  difficulties  arose,  from  infringe- 
menta  of  the  patent,  the  hostility  of  the  work-people, 
and  disputes  to  his  claim  as  the  inventor  of  his  machines, 
Arkwright  was  enabled  to  rise  from  poverty,  and  waa 
chosen  to  present  a  oonfratulatory  address  to  George  III. 
in  1786.  on  which  occasion  he  was  knighted.  Died,  1792. 
Armour«  Jcmathan  Ogden«  capitalist,  packer;  born 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  November  11.  1863;  entered  Yale 
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but  did  not  complete  course,  yielding  to  request  of 
father  that  he  should  return  to  Chicago  and  relieve  him 
of  some  of  his  business  cares.  Now  president  of  Corpo- 
ration of  Armour  &  Co.,  packers,  and  director  in  other 
corporations. 

Amheim  or  Amlm*  Geonre*  Baron  Ton*  bom  in 
1581 ,  a  distinfuished  general  and  politician,  who  took  part 
iu  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  serving  successively  under  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  Wallenstein.  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 
After  gaining  the  decisive  victory  of  Liegnits  (1634)  he 
retiree!  to  his  estates,  but  was  seised  and  imprisoned  by 
the  King  of  Sweden;  he  escaped,  however,  but  died  soon 
after.     Died,  1641. 

Arnold*  Benedict,  born  in  1740;  American  general, 
a  brave  but  unprincipled  man.  At  fifteen  he  enlisted  in 
the  Eng^lish  army,  but  soon  deserted,  and  adopted  a 
mercantile  life.  In  the  Anglo-American  War  Arnold 
took  an  extremely  active  part,  his  skill  and  gallantry 
being  especially  exhibited  in  the  siege  of  Quebec  and  the 
victories  erf  Ridgefield  and  Benis.  Meanwhile  a  party 
hostile  to  him  had  been  growing  up;  his  due  promotion 
was  ddferred.  several  serious  charge  were  brought 
against  him,  the  fortunes  of  the  Americans  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  he  became  affected  with  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  desertion.  Accordingly  he  entered  into  nego- 
tiation with  the  British  commander,  and  treacherously 
asked  and  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point,  with 
the  intention  of  surrendering  it  to  the  enemy;  the  cap- 
ture of  Andr^  betrayed  his  duplicity,  and  the  traitor  fled 
in  disgrace  to  the  English  army  at  l4ew  York.  Here  he 
was  appointed  brigadier-general,  and  after  serving 
against  his  countrymen,  retired  to  London.     Died,  1801. 

Arnold*  Sir  Edwin*  K.  C.  I.  E..  bom  in  18.32;  jour- 
nalist and  poet,  educated  at  Kind's  College,  London,  and 
Oxford,  where  he  won  the  Newdigate  Pri«e  in  1852.  He 
was  for  several  years  principal  cl  the  Government  San- 
scrit College  at  Poonah,  B<MnDay  Presidency,  but  resigned 
his  post  in  1861,  when  he  first  became  connected  with 
ti^e  "Daily  Telegraph,"  for  which  he  has  continued  to 
write  ever  since,  oeing  appointed  editor.  His  "  Light  of 
Asia"  (1879)  achieved  extraordinary  popularity,  and 
obtained  him  a  high  place  amongst  the  Doets  of  the  day. 

Arnold*  Matthew*  bom  in  1822,  eldest  son  of  Dr. 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  was  educated  at  Winchester,  Rugby, 
and  Balliol  CoWeKe,  Oxford,  and  was  a  distinguisned 
critic,  poet,  scholar,  and  theologian.  He  was  elected 
Fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  1846,  and  in  1851,  after  having 
been  for  some  time  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lansdowne. 
he  was  appointed  Lay  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  in  which  capacity 
he  twice  visited  the  Continent  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing information,  and  which  appointment  he  resigned  in 
1886.  His  poetic  activity  was  manifested  in  early  life; 
for  ten  years  (1857-1867)  he  held  the  chair  of  poetry 
at  Oxford,  and  amongst  his  productions  may  be  noted 
his  Newdigate  prise  poem  Cromwell"  (1843),  "The 
Strayed  Reveller,"  and  a  volume  of  "New  Poems"  pub- 
lished in  1869.  As  a  critic  he  holds  a  very  high  place. 
His  later  works  were  chiefly  theological,  being  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  supernatural  aspects  of  Christianity 
from  a  rationalistic  standpoint.  "St.  Paul  and  Protes- 
tantism" (1871),  "Literature  and  Dogma"  (1873),  and 
"God  and  the  Bible"  (1875),  are  among  his  writings. 
Died.  1888. 

Arnold*  Thomas*  D.  D.,  bom  in  1795,  was  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  (Jorpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In 
1815  he  became  Fellow  of  Oriel,  obtaining  in  that  year 
the  (Chancellor's  Prize  for  the  Latin  and  in  1817  for  the 
English  essay.  After  taking  holy  orders,  he  passed  nine 
years  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  in  literary  occupations, 
and  in  preparing  young  men  for  the  universities.  Ap- 
pointed head  master  of  Rugby  School  in  1828.  he  raised 
that  institution  beyond  all  precedent,  both  by  the  remark- 
able success  of  his  pupils  and  by  the  introduction  of  new 
branches  of  study  into  the  Rueby  course.  He  was  of 
the  Broad  Churdi  school  of  thought,  and  a  vigorous 
oppoeer  of  the  then  new  Tractarian  movement.  In  1841 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  modem  history  at  Oxford. 
The  best  known  ol  Dr.  Arnold's  :works  are  his  edition  of 
"Thucydides,"  his  "History  of  Rome"  (unfinished),  and 
his  sermons  delivered  in  the  chapel  of  Rugby  School. 
Died,  1842. 

Arte  veld*  Jacob  van*  popular  Flemish  leader  in  the 
Fourteenth  Ontury,  assisted  Edward  III.  in  his  French 
wars,  and  for  nine  years  was  practically  ruler  of  Flanders. 
He  determined  to  convert  his  country  into  a  kingdom, 
and  offered  the  crown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which  led 
to  a  tumult  in  which  he  was  slain.     Died,  134.5. 

Artemisia*  (^ueen  of  Halicamassus,  wife  and  suc- 
cessor of  Mausolus,  to  whose  memory  she  erected  a 
splendid  monument,  which  has  given  to  similar  erec- 
tions the  name  of  "mausoleum." 


Arthur*  Cheater  Alan*  bora  in  1830;  tventy-fint 
I  President  of  the  United  States;  took  a  Iwirting  part  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  from  1871-78  was  collector  of  the 
port  of  New  York  City.  When  Garfield  was  elected 
president,  he  was  vice-president,  and  oo  the  former's 
assassination  succeeded  to  the  presidency.     Died.  1886. 

Arthar*  Jnlla*  actress ;  bora  in  Hamilton.  Ont^ 
May  3,  1869,  of  Irish  and  Welsh  parentage:  real  nafloe, 
Ida  Lewis,  stage  name  being  taken  frmn  her  mother's 
maiden  name  of  Arthur.  At  11,  played  in  amatenr 
dramatic  club,  taking  part  of  Gamora  m  "The  Hooey- 
moon"  and  of  Portia  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice  *; 
three  years  later  made  professional  d^Rrat  as  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  "Daniel  Bandnumn's  presentation  of  Rich- 
ard III.";  remained  three  seasons  with  that  oompaay; 
studied  violin  music  and  dramatic  art  in  FuigJann; 
first  New  York  success  at  Union  Square  Theater  in 
"The Black  Masque";  later  in  A.  M.  Palmer's  company 
in  several  r61es.  notably  in  "Mercedes."  1893;  Loodoo 
d^but,  February  1,  1895,  in  Henry  Irvine's  company, 
plain ng  rAles  next  to  Miss  Terry:  especially  successful 
as  Rosamond  in  "A'Becket,"  with  Irving  and  Terry  in 
United  Sutes,  1896.     Now,  Mrs.  B.  P.  Cheney. 

Asbury*  Francis*  bora  in  1745;  the  "Piooeo- 
Bishop,"  an  English  Methodist  preacher  who  undertook 
an  evangelistic  mission  to  America  in  1771.  by  the  wirii 
of  John  Wesley.  In  1784  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of 
t^e  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America.  Theoee- 
forth  his  life  was  devoted  with  untiring  energy  to  the 
organisation  and  extension  of  that  Qiurch.     Died.  1816. 

Ashmole*  Ellas*  bora  in  1617;  astrologer  and  anti- 
quary, held  the  appointment  of  Windsor  Herald,  and 
published  the  "History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter." 
He  left  many  works,  and  presented  to  the  Univeraity  of 
Oxford  his  valuable  collection  of  coins,  specimens,  and 
manuscripts.     Died,  1692. 

Aspasla  (tu-pa'se-a),  a  beautiftil  Athenian  courtesan. 
Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  admirers,  la 
order  to  marry  her,  Pericles  repudiated  his  wife.  As 
affront  offered  to  Aspasia  is  said  to  have  caused  the 
Peloponnesian  War. 

Astor*  John  Jacob*  capitalist:  bora  in  Rhinebeek. 
N.  Y.,  July  13.  1864;  son  of  WUliam,  grandson  of  WU- 
liam  B.,  and  great-grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor;  B.  &, 
Harvard.  1888;  traveled  abroad.  1888-01;  since  thee 
has  been  manager  of  the  family  estates;  built  (1887) 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York,  adjoining  Waldorf  Hotel, 
which  was  built  by  William  Waldorf  Astor,  his  co«»ii. 
the  two  now  forming  one  building  under  the  name  of 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  one  of  the  largest  and  probably 
most  costly  hotels  in  the  world.  Was  colonel,  staff  of 
Governor  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  on  May,  1898.  eommi»- 
sioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  United  States  VcJunteen: 
presented  to  the  government  a  moimtain  battery  for 
use  in  war  against  Spain,  said  to  cost  over  $100,000. 
After  assisting  Major-General  Breckinridge,  Inspector- 
General  U.  S.  Am  in  inspection  of  camp  and  troops 
at  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga.,  assigned  to  duty  on  staff 
of  Major-Cjeneral  Shafter,  and  served  in  Cuba  in  opera- 
tions ending  in  surrender  of  Santiago.  Has  invented  a 
bicycle  brake,  a  pneumatic  road  improver,  and  an  im- 
proved turbine  engine.  Author:  "A' Journey  in  Other 
Worlds";  etc. 

Astor*  William  Waldorf*  capitalist,  author;  born 
in  New  York,  March  31.  1848;  son  of  John  Jacob  and 
Charlotte  Augusta  (Gibbes)  A.;  great-crandaon  of  John 
Jacob,  founder  of  the  Astor  fortune.  Educated  by  pri- 
vate tutors,  finishing  in  Europe:  entered  office  of  the 
Astor  EsUte,  1871;  succeedecl  his  father,  1890,  as  head 
of  the  Astor  family,  with  personal  fortune  estimated  at 
about  $100,000,000.  Member  of  New  York  Legislatuie, 
1878-81;  United  States  minister  to  Italy.  T^-«5: 
removed  to  England.  1890;  became  owner  Pall  Mali 
Gazette"  and  "Pall  Mall  Magazine."  Author:  ** Valen- 
tino, a  Story  of  Rome  " ;  "  Sforsa.  an  Historiosl  Romance 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century  in  Italy  " ;  etc  Has  for  naany 
years  lived  in  England. 

Atahualpa*  the  last  of  the  Incas  of  Peru,  succeeded 
his  father.  Huayna  Capac.  in  1525.  on  the  throne  of 
(^uito.  whilst  his  half-bruther,  Huascar,  althou^  the 
rightful  heir,  obtained  only  the  kingdom  of  Peni.  The 
two  brothers  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  supremaey,  in 
which   Huascar   was   defeated.     The   Spamards    imder 


Pisarro.  taking  advantage  of  these  iotefnal  (■■nwnwniiin 
invaded  Peru,  and  by  an  act  of  deliberate  perfidy  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  Atahualpa,  and  at- 
tempted to  compel  him  to  acknowledge  the  ICinm  of 
Spain  as  master,  and  to  embrace  the  Christian  *«>»^g^ 
His  refusal  was  made  a  pretext  for  a  massacre,  aodthe 
imprisonment  of  their  king,  whom  the  Span&arcfta  in- 
duced to  raise  an  enormous  treasure  in  tne  hopes  of 
regaining  his  throne.  After  a  mock  trial,  however,  he 
was  condemned  and  strangled  at  the  stake.     Died.  1533. 
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Athanaslus  (a4ha-na*-ihu4)  Salntt  was  bom  in 
^\pt  about  the  year  296,  entered  the  Church  at  an 
early  age.  and  waa  choaen  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  326. 
He  IS  esteemed  one  of  the  most  eminent  among  the  an- 
dent  fathers  of  the  Church.  He  was  a  violent  opponent 
of  Arius;  and  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  more  particularly  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
subjected  lum  to  much  persecution  from  the  emperors 
Constantine  and  Julian,  by  both  of  whom  he  was  several 
times  exiled,  but  he  finally  closed  his  days  in  tranquil- 
lity  in  373,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  prelacy.  His 
works  are  numerous,  but  consist  chiefly  of  invectives 
against  his  enemies,  and  controversial  treatises  against 
Arianism.  The  more  important  of  his  writings  are  his 
"Apologies,**  **Two  Books  on  the  Incarnation,"  *' Con- 
ference with  the  Arians,"  "The  Life  of  St.  Anthony," 
"The  Abridgement  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  "  Letters  to 
Those  that  Lead  a  Monastic  Life,"  and  "Letters  to 
Serapion.*' 

Athelstan  imrel-stAn),  or  yEthelstan.  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  born  about  895.  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Edward  the  Elder.  925.  In  937  he 
gained  a  great  victory  at  Brunenburg.  over  the  Danes, 
Scots,  etc,  and  reigned  over  all  the  island  except  Cum- 
bria, Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Scotland,  which  were  tribu- 
tary to  him.     Died  without  issue,  941. 

Atbenagoraa  (ofA-e-noo'-o-ras),  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher, bom  in  Athens,  who  lived  toward  the  close  of  the 
Second  Century.  His  conversion  to  Christianity  has 
been  likened  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  Writing  against  the 
Christians,  in  order  to  render  his  attacks  more  formid- 
able, he  referred  to  the  Scriptures,  and  by  reading  them 
was  converted  to  the  true  faith.  A  "Discourse  on  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead*'  and  his  "Apology  for  Chris- 
tians *'  were  much  admired. 

AttUa  (atfU^a),  a  king  of  the  Huns,  who  lived  in  the 
Fifth  Century.  He  styled  himself  **The  Soourse  of 
God,"  and  devastated  Lombardy.  The  city  of  Venice 
was  founded  by  those  who  fled  before  him.  On  his 
death,  in  453,  ms  body  was  buried  in  three  coffins,  made 
of  silver,  gold,  and  iron.  The  captives  who  dug  his 
grave  were  put  to  death. 

Atwoodf  Geone,  F.  B.  Sm  a  distinguished  mathe- 
matician, and  author  of  many  valuable  scientific  works, 
bom  in  1745.  and  died  in  1807. 

Atwood*  ThomaSf  bom  in  1767,  was  the  son  of  a 
coal  merchant.  He  commenced  his  musical  education 
ID  the  choir  of  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Naree.  The 
celebrated  Mosart,  under  whom  he  studied,  thought 
highly  of  his  talents.  In  1796  he  was  appointed 
oTKanist  of  St.  Paul's.  He  wrote  coronation  anthems 
for  George  IV.  and  William  IV..  and  died  in  1838. 

Aober,  Daniel  Francois  Esprit*  bom  in  1782; 
French  ccmipoeer,  was  intended  for  a  business  career, 
and  it  was  not  until  he  met  with  Scribe,  in  1823,  that 
his  long  course  of  successful  composition  commenced. 
"La  Muette  de  Portici,"  or  " Masaniello,"  as  it  is  called 
in  England,  was  brouglit  out  in  1828.  He  produced 
many  other  works  which  enjoy  a  European  reputation, 
his  tost  being  "Le  Rdv«  d' Amour"  (1870),  composed 
shortly  before  his  death.     Died,  1871. 

AublKne.  Jean  Henri  Merle  d%  born  in  1794: 
Swiss  tbecMogian  and  writer,  studied  at  Leipsio  and 
Berlin,  and  became  professor  of  Church  history  at  Geneva 
in  1830.  He  was  author  of  "The  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  and  other  works. 
Died,  1872. 

AodulMm*  John  James^  bora  in  1780;  a  celebrated 
American  naturalist  of  French  descent:  a  pupil  of  the 
great  painter  David:  from  his  childhood  he  was  devoted 
to  natural  history,  but  it  was  not  until  1830  that  the 
first  of  the  four  volumes  of  his  great  work,  "The  Birds 
of  America,"  appeared.  This  magnificent  collection  of 
plates,  which  was  sold  for  $1,000  a  copy,  was  quickly 
ipUowed  by  explanatory  letterpress  under  the  title  of 
"American  Ornithological  Biography."  Audubon  also 
projected  a  similar  work  on  the  "Quadrupeds  of  Amer- 
ica." but  much  of  this  work  was  done  by  nis  sons,  John 
and  Victor.     Died,  1851. 

Auerbach*  Berthold*  bora  in  1812;  German  nov- 
eliit,  was  a  native  of  the  Black  Forest;  his  reputation 
was  established  by  the  publication,  in  1843.  of  his  "  Vil- 
jsge  Tales  from  the  BUu;k  Forest,"  and  this  was  follow^ 
by  a  number  ci  other  i>opular  novels.  Among  his  earlier 
works  were  a  translation  of  Spinosa's  writings,  and  an 
enay  on  modern  Jewish  literature.  He  died  at  Cannes 
ID  1882.  shortly  after  the  publication  of  "Brisitta." 

AoKuttahi^Bomulus*  the  \aat  of  the  Roman  em- 
perora  in  the  West,  was  the  son  of  Orestes,  who,  after 
deposing  Julian  Nepos,  advanced  him  to  the  throne. 
Odoaoer,  a  barbarian,  raised  a  mutiny  a«ainst  him,  and 
having  put  Orestes  to  death,  compelled  Augustultis  to 
migD  his  imperial  dignity.    He  was  then  dismissed 


'  with  his  family,  and  allowed  6,000  pieces  of  gold  annually 
I  for  his  maintenance  in  the  castle  of  Luculus  in  Campania. 
Auffustus,  Caius  Julius  Csssar  Octavlanus,  a 
Roman  emperor,  born  63  B.  C,  was  the  son  of  Caius 
Octavius  and  Accia.  niece  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  whom  he 
was  adopted  when  but  four  years  of  age.  He  was  in 
Epinis  when  Julius  Cnsar  was  araassinated,  but  speedily 
returned  to  claim  his  inheritance.  Connected  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  Octavianus  shared  the  guilt  which 
stains  the  name  of  the  triumvirate.  His  colleagues  put 
aside,  at  the  age  of  36,  he  became  emperor,  with  the 
title  of  Augtistus.  His  reign  was  fortunate,  good  laws 
were  framed  in  it,  and  the  arts  flourished  under  his 
protection.     He  died,  A.  D.,  14. 

Ausnistlne.  Saint*  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  was  born  at  Tagaste  in  Africa,  in  354.     In  his 

South  he  was  favorable  to  the  Manichean  doctrines, 
ubeequently  he  became  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  wrote 
with  great  force  against  all  whom  he  aeemed  heretics. 
He  died  in  430.  Another  St.  Augustine  (or  St.  Austen), 
called  the  "Apostle  of  the  Enjriish,"  was  sent  with  a 
muty  of  forty  monks  by  Pope  Gregory  I.  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  Eni^land  in  597,  where  he  was  advanced  to 
be  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  exact  date  of 
his  death  is  not  known. 

Aurellanus*  Claudius  or  Lucius  Domltlus*  Em- 
peror of  Rome,  bora  in  212,  the  son  of  a  peasant;  en- 
tered the  Roman  army,  his  exploits  in  which  attracted 
the  notice  oi  the  emperors  Valerian  and  Claudius,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  270,  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  His  short  reign  was  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories: the  Goths  and  Vandids  were  subdued,  the 
Alemanni,  who  threatened  Rome  itself,  were  extermi- 
nated. Palmyra  was  sacked,  and  in  the  splendid  triumph 
of  Aurelian  were  led  captive  Tetricus^  the  ex-emperor 
of  Gaul,  Britain  and^Spain,  and  Zenobia,  the  renowned 
Queen  c^  the  E^t.  A  formidable  rebellion  at  home  was 
crushed  with  terrible  sternness,  and  the  emperor's 
severity  made  him  feared  even  by  his  friends,  who.  as 
they  deemed  in  pure  self-defense,  conspired  against  him 
and  put  him  to  death.     Died,  275. 

Aurelius*  Antoninus  Marcus*  bora  in  121  A.  D.; 
Emperor  ot  Rome,  was  the  adopted  son  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  to  whose  throne  he  succeeded  in  161 ,  and  took  as 
associate  Lucius  Verus.  Most  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 
by  wars  with  the  Germans.  Aurelius  was  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  truth  and  his  adhesion  to  the  Stoic  school 
of  philosophy,  and  his  "Meditations"  still  exist,  and 

five  a  trustworthy  record  of  his  private  opinions.  Died, 
80. 

Aurungzebe  (aiD-rung-w'-fre),  Emperor  of  Hindostan. 
known  as  the  Great  Mogul,  was  born  in  1618.  The 
third  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  ne  affected  devotion  in  early 
life  but  subsequently,  at  the  call  of  ambition,  he  deposed 
his  father  and  put  to  death  his  two  brothers  and  nephew. 
As  emperor,  nis  career  was  brilliant.  He  conquered 
Golconda.  Visapour,  and  Bengal.  His  sons  disturbed 
his  latter  days  by  attempting  to  depose  him.  He  died 
in  1707. 

Austen*  Jane*  novelist;  bora  in  1775.  at  Steventon. 
Hants,  of  which  parish  ner  father  was  rector.  Her 
principal  productions  are  "Pride  and  Prejudice"  (com- 
posed 1796,  published  1813),  ".Sense  and  Sensibility" 
t  (1811),  and  '^Emma"  (1816).  They  are  distinguished 
for  originality,  naturalness,  and  fidelity  of  delineation, 

aualities  in  which  the  literature  of  her  time  was  most 
eficient.     Her  family  moved  successively  to  Bath  and 

I  Chawton,  and  she  died  at  Winchester  in  1817,  and  was 

I  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

'      Austin*  Alfred*  bora  in  1835;   critic,  journalist,  and 

I  satirical  poet,  was  educated  for  the  bar,  but  resigned 
that  profession  for  literature.     As  a  strong  Conserva- 

I  tive,  IS  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "  National  Review," 
and  has  acted  as  correspondent  to  the  "Standard." 

I  Averrlioes*  bora  circa  in  1120  (Ibn-Roshd),  the  great 
Arabian  philosopher,  ofgood  birth,  and  a  pupil  of  Aven- 

t  pace  ana  Avensoar.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  study 
of  Aristotle.     He  was  banished  for  awhile  from  Ck>rdova. 

'  and  his  views  were  condemned  by  the  University  of 
Paris  in  1240.     Died,  1198  or  1206. 

'  Avery.  Elroy  McKendree*  author;  bora  in  Erie, 
Monroe  County,  Mich.,  July  14,  1844;   graduate  of  Uni- 

;  versity  of  Michigan,  Ph.  B.,  1871;  served  in  Civil  War; 
mustered  out  at  close  as  ser^;eant-major  of  1 1th  Michigan 

I  Volunteer  Cavalry.  Principal  of  high  school.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  and  high  and  normal  schools,  Cleveland. 
O.  Member  of  Cleveland  City  Council,  1891-92;  of 
Ohio  Senate,  1893-97;  member  of  many  historical  and 
economic   societies.     Author:     "Elementary   Physics." 

I  "Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  "Physical  Tech- 
nics," "Teachers'  Hand  Book  of  Natural  Philosophy," 

I  "Elements  of  Chemistry."  "Teachers'  Hand  Book  of 

.Chemistry."   "Complete  Chemistry,"   "First  Principles 
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of  NAtiiriil  Phil«Kjp!iyH"  "Worda  Cflrrnrrly  S(M-kj^a,'* 
*  *  Coliini  bu»  and   tiif<  Oa1utz)bi»  H  nxa^J  c ,  "     >  >  Si '  i.  p]   \'h  ya- 

Sciencft/*  "&lch<io|  Chemiatry/'  "The  Town  MeMiiiuc," 
"History  of  thp  Unit<»d  StAtefl  and  lu  Pe*iple/'  IS  vols. 

AvJefiuis^  llvn  >ilpii.,  born  m  ^SO*,  the  celebrated 
Arab  |ihy«ici(iD.  a.  native  of  Holdura.  wiu  autb4>r  of  the 
world -f  Am ed  "  Book  of  the  Cuion  of  Medicint'."  Died, 
1037. 

Baba«  All*  was  elected  Dey  of  Algien  in  1710.  after 
the  revolution  in  which  Ibrahim  Dey  was  killed.  At 
frreat  nacrifioe  of  life,  Baba  liberated  Alsiera  from  the 
dominion  of  Turkey,  and  ita  independence  was  main- 
tained until  the  French  invasion  in  1830.     Died,  1718. 

Baehf  Johann  Sebastian  (6dJb),  an  eminent  German 
musical  composer,  bom  in  1685,  became  court  organist 
at  Weimar,  and  nnally  director  of  music  at  the  school 
of  St.  Thomas^Leipsic.  Bach  was  almost  unrivaled  as 
an  organist.  His  works  are  thoroughly  original,  pro- 
foundly scientific,  and  most  difficult  of  execution. 
Died,  1750. 

Bacon,  Aucustus  Octavlus*  United  States  senator 
from  Georgia;  bom  in  Bryan  County,  Georgia,  October 
20,  1839:  graduate  of  University  of  Georgia,  1859;  law 
department  of  same,  1860;  Served  as  regimental  ad- 
jutant and  staff  captain  in  Confederate  States  Army: 
in  law  practice  in  Macon  since  1866;  member  several 
State  Democratic  conventions  (president,  1880);  dele- 
gate National  Democratic  Convention.  1884;  several 
times  candidate  for  Democratic  nomination  for  gover- 
nor of  Georgia:  presidential  elector.  1868;  member, 
1870-82.  1892.  and  1893;  speaker.  1873-74  and  1877-81. 
Georgia  House  of  Representatives:  Democrat.  Elected 
to  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  1895;  reelected,  1901  and 
1907. 

Bacon,  Francis  (frd'ibi).  Lord  Verulam,  and  Viscount 
St.  Alban's.  one  of  the  greatest  of  modem  philosophen. 
was  bora  in  London  in  1561.  Entering  parliament  in 
1593,  he  was  knighted  in  1603.  and  in  1613  became 
attomev-general  and  privy-councillor.  The  office  of 
Lord  Keeper  was  given  him  in  1617,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  made  Lord  Chancellor.  But  from  this  time 
dates  the  banning  of  his  miserable  fall.  Complaints 
were  made  of  his  venality  as  a  judge,  which  on  inquiry 
by  a  parliamentary  conunittee  were  verified;  Bacon 
then  made  full  comession,  was  deprived  of  his  offices, 
fined,  and  imprisoned  durins^the  royal  pleasure.  He 
was  ultimately  pardoned,  but  continued  to  live  in  retire- 
ment, devoting  himself  to  his  favorite  studies.  The 
great  aim  of  tms  extraordinary  man  was  to  reform  the 
methods  of  philosophy:  he  recalls  men  from  bUndly 
following  authority  to  the  observation  and  examination 
of  nature.  His  "Essays"  were  published  in  1597,  but 
his  greatest  works  are  the  "Novum  Organum"  (1603). 
and  the  "De  Augmentis  Scientiarum'^  (1620).  Died, 
1626. 

Bacon,  Boser,  an  Enslish  scientist  and  publicist  of 
the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  most  learned  of  his  day,  is 
reputed  to  have  advocated  the  change  since  made  in 
the  calendar,  to  have  invented  ^npowder,  and  is  known 
to  have  manufactured  magnifjdng  glasses.  His  great 
work,  "Opus  Majus,"  urges  philosophical  reform,  and 
is  a  marvel  of  learning  and  prophecy. 

Baer,  George  F«,  railway  officuU  lawyer;  bom  in 
Somerset  0>unty,  Pennsylvania,  September  26,  1842: 
educated  at  Somerset  Institute,  Somerset  Aosdemy,  and 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College.  At  13  entered  office  of 
"Somerset  Democrat";  worked  at  printing  trade  over 
*-.^  "'^—  nn?^  TTT'th  hifl  brothrr  bframr  nrr~«fT  nf  that 
j.ia|itT  Ml  i-mi.  liin  ^rutljcT  wi'n(  {i.t  iU*.'-  w:ir  itwi  rit*  con- 
rtucted  the  ]>&pcr:  ml^*  atudied  law^  prinriimlLy  nt  ni^ht. 
Kaisecl  volunteer  rompanv  Au^ruitt  1S62;  elff'Cted  rap- 
tain  ^  joined  Arrny  of  Putomajc  at  Second  HulJ  Hun  iiad 
took  part  itk  all  etifaj^inenta  up  to  and  in<?ludini;  ^iLim- 
celioniville,  wJnen  ho  was  detailed  as  odjulant'-iri  ri^-r-al 
second  brijsaide;    r&suined  ^egal  Hludiea  s.nfi  wii.       '  sd 

to  bar,  1864.      Remnved  to  KcadHm,   ^S6H,  k'  m 

Sractire  at  Berka  Couuty  bar;    coutiael  for  I  i      .  la 

:  Readioi^  1S70,  aud  later  b  liireftor,  bui  re^i^Mad 
because  unable  to  mfrt^  with  PrtsiLdent  Mcljeod'i  policy. 
For  Tcara  confidential  lemd  ajlviaer  in  FenosylTatiia  of 
J.  Pierpont  MnfKnn:  took  promioeotjMJt,  in  feorijt^rii- 
jtation  t>{  PhiWdphia  A  Rtuwlina  H.  if..  1863:  t'ltnud 
ApriL  IW:H ,  DiTMiicietit  nf  Philiuldpnia  A  Reading  Kajhvfiy 
Co.,  rhjlatielphia  i!t  Jitiviine  Gml  &  Iron  ik»..  and  Crsif  ral 
R,  R.  Co*,  of  New  Jeraey;  took  ItfajcUtig  pArt  for  raiU^-uy 
anthmeite  opemtoni  in  n^efm&tii'tnfi  and  proi!«HJij|M 
connerted  with  thi*  anlhmntp  ronl  --  '  r  ■^-intioti,  I'JhjZ. 
Ballfj\    Joseph    \V<-|*loii,    T  ^    scnjitur, 

IW)1-I3:  borti  m  CopiiUi  Cuuaty,  M,j^it^iUiJi,  October  6, 
1863;  admitted  to  bar,  1883;  presidential  elector.  1884; 
removed  to  Texas.  1885,  and  began  practice  of  law  at 
Gainesville;  presidential  elector  at  large,  1888;  member 
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of  Congress  from  1891-1901 ;  caucus  nominee  of  his  party 
for  speaker  and  minority  member;  Committee  on  Roles 
of  &5th  Congress. 

Bail^f  t  Liberty  Hydv,  director  of  Colieffe  of  .\aTTraK 
ture  at  O^irnell  jjine?  ltK>3:  bora  in  tkMjth  fiaven,  MidL. 
March  JiV  IS^S;  jETaduatrd  at  Mifhljpu  Agricultuial  CoL- 
le^,  \m2  (M.  tj.);  awkatant  to  Afta  Gray,  Rarvmirl^  1883- 
83  H  prnf ^aaor  of  horlicult  ure  ai^cj  landscape  gandctibig  at 
Mirhigan  AKii<^tiUurniGc>]|f«e.  t88S-^;  pr^cMforof  borti- 
cuknre,  ComelL  1^88^1903.  Authar;  " iJ^urvival  of  !!« 
UriLsk^/'  "Evolution  of  our  Nauve  Fniitds.'  "  L^MOM 
With  Plant*,"  "  tkjtany,  an  EJexpentary  Teit  fw  Sci»6b  * 
"PnncipU'ii  of  Frmt  f  Growing,"  "PriLdplBB  of  Vvcetab^ 
Gardp[iitiij(,"  "  Plant-Bneeding,"  "Garden -Making/'  "  Hut-' 
tiiriiitunflt'fi  Hule-Book/'  "Priticiplea  of  Aun<rultm¥/ 
'*Nu  rsery  -  Book  / '  '  *  Foreiog-  Rook, ' '  "*  Prucii  aft-Book ,  * 
"rrariicTftl  Garden- Uook/'  "Cyelopedla  of  Atoer^caa 
Htiriiculture/'  four  voluniei;  '"Tb*  Naturf^tudy  Idm." 
"Ouilook  to  Nature."  ete.  Editor:  'Hural  Ss 
seri^ft/'    ^'tianlen-C^raft    (wnen."    *'Cyrlopw*!jLa   of 

maga  lines, 

Bajaset  I.,  bom  in  1347;  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  soo 
of  Murad  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1389,  began  his  reign 
with  a  series  of  conquests,  crossing  the  Danube  and  finally 
defeating  Sigismund  of  Hungary  and  his  army  of  100.000 
men.  lU  health  alone  prevented  him  crmwing  the  Alps, 
and  he  next  turned  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople. 
Bought  off  for  the  moment,  he  was  diverted  from  the 
ultimate  accomplishment  of  his  design  by  war  with  Tam- 
burlaine  the  Great,  by  whom,  in  1402,  he  was  totally 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  dying  shortly  afterwards. 
Died.  1403. 

Balboa  (.bal4x/-a),  Vaseo  NimeB  de«  a  Spaniard,  and 
one  of  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  the  West  Indies. 
He  established  a  colony  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  was  accused  of  trea- 
sonable designs,  and  in  consequence  put  to  death  by  Uie 
Spanish  governor  of  Darien,  Pedrana  Davila,  in  1517. 

Baldwin  l.f  younger  brother  of  Godfrey  of  BomUoo. 
whom  he  succeeded  as  King  of  Jerusalem,  1 100,  reigned 
eighteen  years.     Died.  1118. 

Baldwin  I.,  son  of  Baldwin  VIII..  Count  of  Flandeis, 
bom  1170,  succeeded  his  father,  1 195;  joined  the  Ousade 
he  led  the  successful  attack  on  Constantinople,  and  was 
crowned  first  Latin  Emperor,  1204;  defeated  and  cap- 
tured by  the  Bulgarians,  1205.     Died.  1206. 

Baldwin*  James  Mark,  psychologist ;  bora  in  Colom- 
bia, S.  C.  January  12. 1861 ;  graduate  of  Princeton.  1884. 
A.  M.,  1887;  Ph.  D.,  1889;  Sc.  D.,  Oxford  Univenity, 
England,  1900:  studied  in  Leipiig,  Berlin  and  TUbiMRi; 
Instructor  of  French  and  German  at  Princeton.  1886; 
professor  of  Philosophy,  Lake  Forest  Univeraity,  Illinois, 
1887-89;  same,  Toronto,  Can..  University.  1889-93; 
professor  psychology.  Princeton.  1893-1903;  professor 
philosophy  and  psychology.  Johns  Hopkins,  since  1903. 
Author:  '^'German  Psycholcgy  of  To-day"  (translated). 
'tHand  Book  of  Psycholo^,''^*  Elements  of  Psyeboktgy.'* 
"Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  the  Race," 
Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations  in  MentsJ  Devdop- 
ment,"  "Story  of  the  Mind."  "  Fraaments  in  Phikaophy 
and  Science,  " Development  and  Evolution."  "Editor- 
in-chief,  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology." 
His  various  books  have  been  translated  into  French. 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  Editor:  "Psychological 
Review,"  "Princeton  Contributions  to  Psychcdocy." 
"Library  of  Historical  Psychology,"  " Pluloeoi^,** 
"  Johnson's  Universal  Cyclopedia." 

Balfe,  Michael  WUllam,  bom  in  1808;  moskal 
composer,  as  a  boy  showed  great  musical  talent,  and  at 
the  age  of  16.  going  to  London,  he  was  engaged  in  the 
Drury  Lane  orchestra.  While  there  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  an  Italian  nobleman.  Count  Massaxa,  who 
took  him  to  Italy  to  study  music  After  singing  at  Paris 
in  the  Italian  Opera  imder  Rossini,  Balfe  returned  to 
Italy  and  produced  in  1830  several  operas.  In  1835,  he 
went  to  England  as  a  vocaUst  and  composer  of  opera,  and 
after  five  years  of  successful  composition  he  prodoced 
two  operas  in  Paris.  In  1844.  his  most  poputer  woric. 
"The  Bohemian  Girl,"  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  to  be 
followed  by  several  other  operas  before  the  fertility  of 
Balfe's  genius  was  checked  by  a  fatal  attack  of  broo- 
chitis.     Died,  1870. 

Balfour*  Bl^ht  Hon.  A.  Jm  English  statesman  and 
author.  Educated  at  Eton  and.  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (M.  A.  '73.  Hon.  Fellow  1902);  was  private  sao- 
retary  to  Lord  Salisbury  1878-80,  and  went  with  him  to 
Berlin  in  1878:  member  of  the  so-called  "Foarth 
Party";  president  local  government  board  188S.86: 
secretary  for  Scotland,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  and 
vice-president  committee  of  council  on  education  for 
Scotland.  1886-87;   chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  1887-91, 
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•pd  carried  the  Crimes  Act  throuch  Parliament;  created 
the  oooneted  districts  board  for  Ireland,  1800;  first 
lord  of  the  treasurv  and  leader  of  the  house  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  1801,  and  again  in  1895-1005.  On 
the  retirement  of  Locd  Salisbury  in  1002.  he  became 
prime  minister  and  lord  privy  seal,  retaining  the  office 
of  fiist  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  introduced  the  educa- 
tion act.  1002.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his  fiscal 
proposals,  1003,  Mr.  Balfour,  holding  that  the  country 
WBS  not  npe  for  the  taxation  of  food,  committed  himself 
and  the  government  onlv  to  a  policy  of  retaliation.  At 
the  end  of  1000  he  and  his  cabinet  resigned.     Author  of 

A  Defease  of  Philosophic  Doubt,"  ''Essays  and  Ad- 
dresses'* and  "The  Foundations  of  Belief,  being  Notes 
Introductonr  to  the  Study  of  Theology." 

Balloa.  Rosea*  born  m  1771;  an  American  preacher 
apd  founder  of  the  "  Universalists."  He  attained  oon- 
uderable  celebrity  in  the  United  Stotes.     Died.  1852. 

Balmes,  James  lAician  (6di'mKA),  a  Spanish  theo- 
logian, bom  in  1810,  is  the  author  of  a  vsiuable  work 
entitled  "Protestantism  and  Catholicism  Comoved  in 
their  Effects  on  the  Civilisation  of  Europe,"  wnich  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  contributions  to  modem  theological 
Uterature.     Died,  1848. 

Balsac«  Honore'  de»  bom  in  1700;  Fr«och  novpUst. 
WBS  intended  for  the  law,  but  left  the  U-ml  profeftaitm  for 
uterature,  and  under  various  assumed  [mines  [irr>4:lijred 
rapidly.  In  1820  he  entered  into  partner><kijp  with  a 
printer,  but  their  publications  were  not  ^uccetidful;  and 
Baliac,  depending  solely  upon  his  pec  for  &  livpUhn^d, 
endured  the  greatest  privations.  He  obr&in^i  no  public 
reoo^tion  ull  the  appearance  of  his  Ph\iiiDlr'izip  du 
Manage,"  but  afterwards  he  continue 4  to  v,nw  with 
increasing  success.  In  1848  he  marries  3  n  Ku:!*»inn  ];iay. 
sod  aft«r  visiting  Russia  returned  to  TiirH  in  broken 
health,  and  shortly  afterwards  died  il^zM).  i\[^  col- 
lected works  are  included  in  forty-five  volumes. 

Bancroft}  Georce*  American  historian  and  diplo- 
matist, was  bom  at  Worcester,  Mass..  1800.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College.  1813;  proceeded  to  GOttingen 
Universitv.  where  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.D..  1820; 
returned  pome  and  opened  a  school  at  Northampton. 
In  1845,  be  became  secretary  of  the  navy  in  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  Polk.  In  1846,  he  was  sent  to  Great  Britain  as 
minister  plenipotentiary,  remaining  in  that  country  till 
1840.  In  1807.  he  received  the  appointment  of  minister 
at  the  Prussian  court.  His  principal  works  are 
"History  of  the  United  Sutes."  and  ^ History  of  the 
Revolution."     Died.  1801. 

„Baiicron«  Hubert  Howe*  historian;  bom  in  Qran- 
yille.  O.,  May  5. 1832.  Entered  bookstore  of  his  brother- 
m-law,  Geo.  H.  Derby,  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  1848.  and  in  1852 
went  to  establish  a  branch  in  San  Francisco;  collected 
as  materials  for  Pacific  coast  history  a  library  of  60.000 
volumes,  and  with  aid  of  a  staff  of  collaborators,  has 
written  and  published  an  historical  series  of  30  volumes, 
covering  the  westera_part  of  North  America;  also" The 
Book  of  the  Fair,"  "Tlie  Book  of  Wealth,"  etc. 

Baner  (M'-ner).  John,  a  8wedis|i  commander  of  a 
distinguished  family,  bom  in  1601.  He  was  so  much 
addicted  to  literary  studies  that  Qustavus  Adolphus 
styled  him  his  "learned  general."  He  gained  many 
Tietories;  was  revered  for  nis  humanity;  and,  having 
acquired  a  high  reputotion.  died  at  Haldberatadt  in  1641. 
.  Barbarossa*  Cnisch  and  Khalreddln.  The  name 
pven  to  two  brothers  of  Roumelian  extraction,  whoee 
naval  exploits  against  the  Christian  powers  in  the  Medi- 
terranean were  famous  in  the  early  Sixteenth  Century. 
After  gaining  possession  of  Algiers.  Urusch  was  slain  m 
battle  against  the  Spaniards,  out  his  brother,  entering 
the  service  of  the  Turkish  Sulton,  defeated  the  Spaniards, 
sad  afterwards  the  Genoese  fleet,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  took  Tunis,  and  in  1538  decisively  defeated  the 
eombined  fleeto  of  the  Pope,  Venice,  and  Spain.  His 
triumphs  were  only  terminated  by  his  death,  in  1546. 

Barclay  de  Tolly*  a  Russian  commander  bora  about 
the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  He  was  distin- 
guished by  his  conduct  in  the  German  and  Polish  cam- 
psigns  of  1800  and  1807.  Having  been  made  a  field- 
marshal,  be  succeeded  Kutusow  as  commander-in-chief. 
He  commanded  the  Russians  on  the  great  day  of  Leipsic. 
and  subsequently  became  minister  of  war,  and  was  made 
a  prince.     Died.  1818. 

Bar^ham*  Richard  Harris  (better  known  by  his 
literary  nom  de  plume  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby).  an  Eng- 
hsh  poet  and  humorist,  bora  1780,  entered  holy  orders, 
and  became  celebrated  by  his  popular  lyrics,  published 
uo^  the  tiUe  of  the  '^Ingoldsby  Legends.^      Died. 

Barker*  Georse  Frederick,  professor  physics,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  1872-1000,  now  emeritus  pro- 
fessor;    bora   in   Charlestown.   Mass.,   July    14,    1835; 


,  pftj.iatp  Shf^fiield  Scicntic  School,  Vale  (Ph.  B*),  1858; 
M^  J>..  Albtiny,  1863;    was  awialatit  in  ch^nistry  and 
lat<>r    j>njfc^HC»r   phyflioIoo'H    ch^jniitry^    »nd    toxi^^lofcVp 
lYalr;    tBUjfht  in  iithf^r  cfillei^;    Umbed  ^tat«i  Coirimis^ 
I  sioTier    PuTiS    EWtricnl    Exhibition.    iSSl;     dele«rat«    t^ 
I  elt'HL  toral    erjntTTPKfi   mid  viee-prwudont   jury  of    swarii«; 
rrt*.'iv<Nl    tiecortilinn    commaciil^r    Legicm    of    Himiir    of 
Fmiicu;     ITjiit-eyi  ^tati^s  CommisAioner  Elpcthciai   Exhi- 
bit inn.  Pbiliuli-lphiii.   1884;    on  Jury  af  inwards  WorliJ*s 
O^luiiibian  Kxpfidition,   ISdiil.      EAp^rt  it)   prrisom!,  cHm- 
inji  rusHi:   f^pert  in  Edison,  Br rLioer.  aau  othrr  patent 
sui'?,     Membi't'  fii^ny   Anierican  luui  foreieii  scienUfio 
SC'cu^ttfs.      For  8«-v(^rfLl  ypojne  as«>ciat«  editor  'TheAmer-' 
ici^ii  Juurfi&l  fJ  Science/'     Author:    "Textbook  of  £Ie* 
mentary  Chemistry,"  "Physios,"  etc 

Bamardf  Edward  Emerson,  professor  of  astron- 
omy. University  of  Chicago,  and  astronomer  Yerkes 
Obeervatory;  bora  in  Nashville.  Tenn.,  December  16, 
1857;  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University.  1887;  as- 
tronomer Lick  Observatory.  Calif oraia,  1887-05.  His 
principal  discoveries  are  the  fifth  satellite  of  Jupiter  (1802), 
and  sixteen  comets;  has  also  made  many  other  discov- 
eries and  done  much  work  in  celestial  photography,  mak- 
ing photographs  of  the  Milky  Way,  the  comets,  nebuls, 
etc.     Received   Lalande  gold  medid,  French  Academy 


of  Sciences,  1802;  Ara^  gold  medal,  same,  1803 
medal  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  lS07; 
Janssen  Gold  medal,  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  1000; 
elected  foreign  associate  Royal  Astronomers  Society, 
1808;  member  many  American  and  foreign  societies; 
contributor  to  many  astronomy  journals. 

Barnabas*  Saint*  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  con- 
temporary with  the  apostles,  was  a  Levite  and  a  native 
of  Cyprus.  His  original  name  is  believed  to  have  been 
Joseph;  that  of  Baraabas,  or,  "Son  of  ConsoUtion," 
being  subsequently  conferred  on  him  by  the  disciples. 
He  was  one  of  those  who,  after  the  resurrection,  sold 
their  property,  and  laid  the  price  of  it  at  the  apostles' 
feet.  It  was  by  him  that  St.  Paul  was  presented  to  the 
other  apostles,  three  years  after  his  conversion.  He  is 
described  by  St.  Luke  to  have  been  a  good  man.  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghoet,  and  of  faith.  It  is  said  that  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  of  Cyprus,  where,  it  is  added 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  about  488,  his  body 
was  discovered  with  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written 
in  Greek,  upon  his  breast. 

Bamum,  Phlneas  Taylor*  bora  in  1810;  an  Amer- 
ican showman  and  proprietor  of  "  the  greatest  show  on 
earth."     He  was  engaged  in  several  professions,  made 
and  loet  several  fortunes,  and  his  show  was  twice  de- 
stroyed by  fire.     He  brought  out  ToM  Thumb,  and 
I  introducea  Jenny  Lind   to  the  American  public     He 
'  twice  visited  Europe,  the  last  time  in  1880.     Died,  1801. 
I      Barrett*  John,   diplomat;     born   in  Grafton,    Vt.. 
,  November  28.   1866;    graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
I  1880.      Taught     Hopkins    Academy,    Oakland,    Cal.: 
I  assistant  editor  Statistician,  San  Francisco;   on  editorial 
I  staff  newspapers  San   Francisco,  Taooma,  Seattle;  as- 
sociate editor   "Telegram,"   Portland,   Ore.,    1801-M; 
I  American  minister  to  Siam,  1804-08,  settling  by  arbi- 
I  tration  claims  involving  $3,000,000  and  securing  first 
exact  interpretation  foreign  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
Asiatic   countries;     undertook  special   diplomatic   and 
commercial  investigations  Japan,  Siam,  Korea,  Siberia, 
and  India;   war  correspondent  in  PhiUppines,  1808-00; 
elected  honorary  member  American  Asiatic  Association 
for  services  in  development  American  commercial  and 
political  interests  in  Asia;   American  plenipotentiary  to 
international  Conference  American  RepubUos,  Mexico, 
1001-02;    commercial-general  of  foreign  affairs  for  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  1002-03;   offered  poet  American  min- 
ister to  Japan  bv  President  Roosevelt,  but  declined 
December  10,  1003;    American  minister  to  Argentina. 
1003-04;  American  minister  to  Panama.  1004-05;  Amer- 
ican minister  to  Colombia.  1005-06;  since  1006,  director 
International  Bureau  of' the  American  RepubUcs.     Con- 
tributor of  articles  for  magasines  and  reviews  on  Asiatic 
and     Latin    American    subjects.     Author:      "Admiral 
George  Dewey,"  and  several  other  books  on  foreign 
affairs. 

Barrle*  J*  M«f  also  known  as  "Gavin.  Ogilvy,"  was 
bora  at  Kirriemuir,  Forfarshire,  in  1860.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Dumfries  Acadeniy,  and  graduated  M.  A.  at 
Edinburgh  University  in  1882.  After  holding  a  iournal- 
istio  position  in  Nottinriiam  he  went  to  London  and 
wrote  for  the  "British  weekly,"  "St.  James's  Gazette." 
' '  Speaker."  and  "  National  Observer."  His  first  volume. 
"Better  Dead,"  appeared  in  1887;  "Auld  Licht  Idylls'^ 
and  "When  a  Man's  Single"  in  1888;  "A  Window  in 
Thrums"  and  "An  Edinburgh  Eleven"  in  1880;  "My 
Lady  Nicotine"  in  1800;  "The  Little  Minister"  in  1801 ; 
"Sentimental  Tommy"  and  "Margaiet  Ogilvy.  a  Me- 
moir," in  1806;    "Tommy  and  Grisel"  in  1000.  and  in 
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1902  "Th«  Little  White  Bird."  Mr.  Barrie's  work  for 
the  stajse  includes  "Walker.  London,"  in  1892;  "Jane 
Annie,  written  with  Mr.  Conan  Doyle,  and  brought 
out  at  the  Savoy  in  1893;  "The  Profeeeor's  Love  Story," 
"The  Little  Minister."  1897;  "The  Wedding  Guest," 
1900;  "Quality Street."  1902;  "The  Admirable Crichton" 
and  "Little  Mary."  1903;  "Alice  Sit-by-the-Fire,"  1905. 
and  "Josephine.^*  1906. 

Barrow*  Isaac*  born  in  1630;  scholar  and  divine, 
and  the  preceptor  of  Isaac  Newton.  He  earned  a  great 
reputation  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards  chieflv  studied 
natural  science,  divinity,  and  the  classics.  After  some 
foreign  travel  be  entered  the  Church,  and  in  1660  ob- 
tained the  professorship  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  and  that 
of  geometry  at  Gresham  College.  The  latter  appoint- 
ment he  resigned  to  Newton,  and  was  apoointed  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  mastership  of  Trinity  College,  after- 
wards being  chosen  vice-chancellor  of  Cambridge  Uni- 
ver«itv.  He  died  a  little  later  (1677),  with  Um  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  bwt  wir^  s.ji*J  prcifnundc»t  scholars 
of  hii  day. 

BArrowfl*  8anl(iel  JuJlPt  es-rougr^tnan,  drrs^- 
in&u;  born  in  New  York,  May  26,  JS-ii"*:  gmxlujitf  of 
HHrvard  Divinity  i^hool  (H.  0-)j  lH7^.  Before  f^rudiia- 
tion  had  b*?D  *t*?itiogrftphtT  and  journalist ;  paat/jr  First 
Church  ( Unitarian),  DorcheBter.  Btirtton,  lS7&'8<J;  ed- 
itor "Cliriatian  Ringistflr/'  1 881 -97;  mf?mber  ConiErpss. 
tfTith  distrin.  Mum.,  1^97-99;  rppTM«titrd  United 
States  oo  [nt^rnatiooal  Pri»on  C'^ommission^  1896;  tor- 
rvflpoadine  Mcr^tarj'  Prifton  As»i>eLjith:>n  of  N#w  York. 
1900,  Author;  "  8haybn'crki  in  Camp/'  **  Iftles  and 
^hrinea  of  Greece."  "'A  Hatmst  M(!«»tiog  Homw,"  "The 
ViK>m  of  thp  Majority  ai  Mankind/'  "Crimes  and  Mis- 
drmpanors  in  the  Unit-iMl  State*."  t^l.t^^ 

Barry  mo  IT  1  Btlitrl,  MLn^*  aetr«»A;  born  In  PhiliLdel- 

Shia,  AtiEiusL  U>r  LK7();  daui^hifr  of  late  Maifiice  and 
>^t%nd&ii&  U>r*w)  B.;  nieri*  of  John  Dn«w;  «rlucsted  at 
Convent  of  Notre  Datnit,  Phil  a*  Ma^ie  df'hut  in  John 
Drew's  Cfflnpivny,  189<J:  staxrins  undpr  manaeem^Dt  of 
Charles  FrT>hman;   at  prftient  st«,r  in  "  l^undAy."  a  drnnia. 

Hart  hard  I  ^  Frederic  AUKtlf^ti-.  a  famuu*  French 
art  lit  and  sculptor :  hMim  in  AUtac*f  iS^M.  In  l^fi^,  he 
rerrlv^l  the  Crot&a  of  the  Leeioti  of  Hotion  Chief  aitn'ag 
his  worka  are  tb<?  "  Lion  r.pf  Jicl/ort,"  the  atatiip  ••i  La 
Fay*tte  in  Union  i^quare,  Kcw  "^'ork,  and  the  <N>l"?;sal 
fijEiiFe  in  Nt*w  York  Harbor  of  ^'  Liberty  Enllffht^ning 
th*^  World," 

Bartholdti    Richard,    c ougri^iiaman ;     editor    "Bt. 
Ivouis  Tribune;^*    bom  in  Germany »  NovembcT  2.  ISSS; 
C^ame  to  Unit«l  Btates  in  hHciyhood;    classiiAli  education; 
learned  printing  trade;   pincc  then  m  joumaliHm.     Was  | 
member  lioard  of  public  acboola,  St*  ]4>ula»  anri  its  jircaii-  , 
d^nt,    ISPk    inrmi:<«r  Ctim^nfflS^  Tenth   Miaaouri   diatKct 
vmre    lS*>;t.     pri>^fdi*nt     Irjtfrpnrlinmrnmry     rnif.fn    for' 
I'l    :..  ..    ►]'  iij^i'i  ii;ii  i'jri:ii    V^'it  rLitl"n. 

Bartholomew*  Saint*  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
Jesus.  He  preached  the  gospel  in  the  Indies,  in  Ethiopia, 
and  elsewhere.  His  labors  are  said  to  have  been  termi- 
nated by  a  cruel  death,  by  his  beinfc  brutally  flaved  alive 
in  Armenia.  The  correctness  of  this  statement,  however, 
has  been  doubted.  The  Church  of  Benevento  and  that 
of  Rome  boast  of  possessing  some  of  his  bones  among 
their  treasured  reUos. 

Barton*  Clara*  founder  and  organiser  of  National 
Red  Cross  in  United  States,  president  1881-1904;   bom  I 
in  Oxford.  Mass.,  1821;   graduate  of  Clinton  Liberal  In-  > 
stitution.  New  York.     Taught  school  ten  years;   onntn-  I 
ised  system  of  public  schools,  Bordenstown.  N.  J.     Dur- 
ing Civil  War  did  relief  work  on  battlefields  and  organ- 
ised search  for  missing  men  (for  the  carrying  on  of  which 
work  Congress  voted  ll  5,000) ;  laid  out  grounds  national 
cemetery,  An<  lersonville,   1865;    associated  with  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  of  Geneva  and  worked  throiigh  entire 
Franco-Prussian  War,  1870;   distributed  relief  in  Strass- 
burg,  Belfort.  Montpelier,  Paris,  1871:  secured  adoption 
of  treaty  of  Geneva,  1882;   first  president  American  Red 
Cross  (official);    appointed  to  represent  United  States 
in  all  international  conferences,  Geneva,  1884;  Carlsruhe, 
1887;  Rome,  1802;   Vienna.  1897;  St.  Petersburg,  1903; 
inaugurated  American  amendment  of  Red  Cross,  to  pro- 
vide for  greater  calamities  of  peace;    distributed  relief 
Johnstown  flood.  1892;    Russian  famine,   1893;    Arme- 
nian massacre,  1898;    at  request  of  President  of  United  i 
States,  carried  relief  to  Cuba,  1898;    did  personal  field 
work,   Spanish-American   War;     conducted   Red   Croes 
relief  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  after  great  disaster,  August,  ' 
1900;    president  National   First  Aid  Association  since  , 
1905.     Holds  decorations  or  diplomas  of  honor  from  i 
Germany,    Baden,   Aiistria,   Servia,   Turkey,   Armenia, 
Switserland,  Spain,  Russia.     Author:    "History  of  Red  ' 
Cross."  "America's  Relief  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor,"  i 
*'  History  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Peace  and  War/'   "Story 
of  Red  Cross." 


Basil*  St.*  commonly  called  the  "Great**;  was  bom 
in  Cappadocia  about  A.  D.  329.  He  studied  at  Antiocb. 
Cssarea,  Constantinople,  and  Athens.  Having  gaaaed 
distinction  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric,  he  visited  the 
monasteries  of  Eg3rpt  and  Libya,  and  in  conaequenec 
embraced  the  monastic  life.  He  was  ordained  priest  by 
Eusebius,  bishop  of  Csaarea,  and  on  the  death  of  Euse- 
bius.  was  elected  to  his  see.  He  was  much  engaged  in 
theological  controversy,  and  boldly  defended  his  optntoo 
against  the  Emperor  Valens.  He  died  about  300.  A 
monkish  order  was  named  after  this  saint. 

Basalne*  Francois  Achllle*  a  marshal  of  Fraoee; 
bom  at  Versailles;  distinguished  himself  in  Algien. 
the  Crimea,  and  Mexico;  did  good  service  as  cowimandcr 
of  the  armv  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Franco-German  War. 
but  after  the  surrender  at  Sedan  was  shut  up  in  Meti. 
surrounded  by  the  Germans,  and  obliged  to  aurrendfT. 
with  all  his  generals,  officers,  and  men;  was  tried  by 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  was  im- 

Brisoned  instead;  made  good  his  escape  one  evening  to 
[adrid,  where  he  lived  to  write  a  juatificaUon  of  his 
conduct,  the  sale  of  the  book  being  prohibited  in  France 
(1811-1888). 

Beauhamals*  Eugene  de  (bo-Mr^nat),  son  of  Jose- 
phine, wife  of  Napoleon  I.,  adopted  by  the  latter;  bora 
in  1781 ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  Napoleonic  Wan. 
and  was  appointed  Viceroy  of  Italy.  After  NapoleoDi 
fall  he  retired  to  MAnich,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria.     Died,  1824. 

Beauhamals,  Hortense  Eugenie  de*  danahter  of 
Josephine;  bom  in  1783;  was  married  against  ber  will 
to  Louis,  youngest  brother  of  Napoleon  Bonaoarte,  froa 
whom  she  separated  in  1810,  after  he  was  ariven  from 
the  throne  oi  Holland.  Her  son  by  him  was  the  late 
Napoleon  III.     Died,  1837. 

Beaumarchals  {bd-mAr'thay)  Pierre  Angnstia 
Caron  de*bom  in  1732;  aman of  many-sided  genius,  wss 
Uie  son  of  a  watchmaker.  His  musical  accomplishmenti 
procured  him  a  place  in  the  royal  concerts,  and  ne  became 
rich  by  the  fortunes  of  two  widows  whom  he  married, 
and  by  successful  financial  speculation.  He  made  an- 
other fortune  by  suppljdng  arms  and  provisions  to  the 
Americans  during  the  war  of  Independenoe,  and  then 
turned  to  dramatic  writing,  producing  several  highly 
successful  pieces.  In  1793  he  was  accused  of  treaaoo  to 
the  state,  and  fled  to  En^^nd.  Returning  to  Franee. 
he  was  for  some  time  imprisoned,  and  finally  died  (1799). 
in  poverty. 

Beauregard*  Pierre  Gnstave  Toussaint*  bom  ia 
1818;  a  general  of  the  Confederate  Army.  He  took  up 
the  cause  of  the  Southern  States,  on  their  scccaaioo.  and 
captured  Fort  Sumter.  He  defeated  Butler  at  Bull's 
Run,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  army  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. His  obstinate  defense  of  Charleston  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  episodes  of  the  Civil  War.     Died.  1894. 

Beck*  James  M.,  lawyer;  bora  in  Philadelphia. 
July  9,  1861 :  graduate  of  Moravian  College.  BethMiem. 
Pa.,  1880.  LLd.,1902;  MahlenbergCollege.1002;  stiid- 
ied  law  in  office  of  Albert  A.  Outerbridge;  admitted  to 
bar.  1884:  United  States  attomey  for  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  1896-1900:  assistant  attoraey-general 
of  United  Stotee,  1900-1903;  resigned  April  30.  1903: 
republican.  Has  argued  man^  important  cases  in  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  including  the  Neeljr  case,  and  the 
Ix)ttery  cases;  argued  the  Northem  Securities  merger  case 
before  circuit  judges.  Has  delivered  public  oratioos  on 
many  notable  occasions.     Spoke  for  the  American  bar 


at  dinner  given  in  the  Temple,  London,  by  the  bench 

I  1_  of  England.     As  master  appointed  by  United 

States  Court  sold,  April,  1902,  the  "  Philadelphia  Reeoni  *' 


for  $3,000,000  —  highest  price  ever  brought  b^  an 
American  newspaper  at  public  sale.  In  1902  nego^ated 
purchase  of  "Philadelphia  Ledger*'  and  the  merging  of 
It  with  "Philadelphia  Times  " ;  part  owner  of  "  Ledcer  '* 
company;  entered  law  firm  of  Shearman  A  Stcs^ng. 
New  York,  1903.  and  removed  to  that  dtv:  also  member 
law  firm  of  Beck  A  Robinson,  Philadelpnia.  Solicitor 
Fairmount  Park  Art  Association;  trustee  Moravian 
College. 

Becket*  St*  Thomas  a  (ah-UkTU),  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury:  bom  in  1119;  was  the  son  of  a  London 
merchant,  his  mother  being  a  convert  from  Moham- 
medanism. After  entering  the  Church,  Henry  II.  made 
him  chancellor  of  England,  and  in  1162  he  was  elected 
to  the  primacy.  Dissensions,  however,  soon  bn^e  out 
between  the  king  and  Becket,  the  latter  asserting  the 


independence  of  the  Church,  and  refusing  to  sign  the 
"Constitutions  of  Clarendon.**  Becket,  having  been 
condemned  and  suspended  from  his  office  by  parliameot. 
escaped  to  France,  and  a  war  with  the  latter  country 
followed.  In  1170,  an  apparent  reconciliation  w«s 
entered  into,  and  Becket  returned  to  England.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  was  assassinated  by  the  supposed 
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order  of  the  kins,  on  the  steps  of  his  own  altar.  1170. 

The  king  denying  all  share  in  the  murder  was  absolved ; 

but  in  1174  did  penance  at  his  tomb.     Becket  was  canon- 
iatd  by  Alexander  III.  in  1173. 

Beckford,  WllHam,  bom  in  1760:  an  English  mil- 
Uonaire  and  distinguished  author.  When  only  twenty 
he  published  a  clever  satire,  "  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
EzUaordtnary  Painters."  After  some  foreign  travel 
he  entered  parliament,  and  published  his  great  work, 
"The  Romance  of  VaUiek,"  m  the  French  Tansuage,  a 
book  which  excited  the  widest  admiration.  Tne  chief 
episodes  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  were  the  erection, 
at  enormous  cost,  of  two  vast  mansions  in  England  and  a 
"fairy  palace "  in  Portugal.     Died,  1844. 

Beckham.  Jolm  C  repps  Wlckllffe*  governor  of 
Kentucky;  bom  in  "Wickland,"  Bardstown,  Ky.: 
educated  in  common  schools,  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and 
1884-86,  Central  University,  Richmond,  Ky.;  was  page 
Kentucky  House  of  Representatives,  18ol-82;  prin- 
cipal Bardstown  High  School,  1888-01.  Began  practice 
ofUw,  1893 ;  elected  to  Kentucky  le^Lslature,  1803-06-97 ; 
elected  speaiker  session  1808;  nominated  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  1800,  declared  by  legislature  elected;  became 
governor  upon  death  of  Goebel.  February  3,  1000:  nomi- 
nated by  Democratic  Convention,  July  20,  1000,  and 
elected  for  term  ending  1003,  reelected.  1904,  and  served 
until  1907. 

Bede*  J.  Adam*  congressman,  journalist:  bom  on 
farm.  Lorain  County^  O.,  1856;  educated  in  Ohio  public 
schools;  learned  prmter's  trade:  taught  school;  did 
work  as  reporter  on  newspapers  West  and  South.  Origi- 
naUv  Republican,  but  supported  Cleveland  in  1888  and 
1^;  appointed  United  States  Marshal  for  district  of 
Minnesota  but  resigned  within  a  year;  returned  to 
Republican  party  on  financial  issue,  1806;  campaigned 
in  several  States,  1896,  1808.  1000.  Member  Congress, 
eighth  Minnesota  district  since  1003. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward*  Bev.,  son  of  Lsonan 
Beecher,  an  eminent  New  England  Congregational 
preacher  and  theologian;  bom  in  1813;  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  1834.  and  in  1847  became 
pastor  of  Plvmouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  which  place  he 
held  till  his  death.  Mr.  Beecher  was  considered  by  many 
as  the  most  eloquent  divine  of  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
and  was  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  a  writer  and  lec- 
turer on  popular  subjects.     Died.  1887. 

Beethoven  (bd-td'-ven),  Ludwig  Von*  a  verv  eminent 
German  composer,  born  at  Bonn  in  1770.  He  studied 
under  Hajrdn.  His  numerous  symphonies,  of  which  the 
finest  are  the  '* Battle  Symphony, '  and  the  "Pastoral 
Symphony  " :  his  operas,  of  which  "  Fidelio  "  is  the  most 
admired,  ana  his  other  works,  abounding  in  originality 
and  genius,  have  imparted  to  him  an  unfading  celebrity. 
Died:  1827. 

Belascot  David,  dramatic  author;  bom  in  San 
Francisco:  educated  at  Lincoln  College,  Calif.  Author: 
(plays).  "Zaaa '•  "The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  "The  Wife," 
*  The  Charity  Ball."  "Lord  Chumley."  "May  Blossom," 
"Men  and  Women."  "La  Belle  Russe."  "The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me."  "Valerie,"  "Hearts  of  Oak,""The  Darling 
of  the  Gods."  "thi  Barry,"  "Sweet  Kitty  Bellairs,'^ 
"Adrea."  Manager  of  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter,  David  War- 
field,  and  Blanche  Bates. 

Bellsarius  (M-e-soj^-e-us),  a  Roman  general,  who 
served  the.Eknperor  Justinian  with  skill,  valor,  and 
success.  In  his  old  age  he  is  said  to  have  become  blind, 
aiul  to  have  suffered  much  from  poverty;  but  there  are 
reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of  these  representations. 
Died,  565. 

_  Bellew,  Harold*  Kyrle-Money,  actor;  bom  in 
Calcutta,  1857:  son  of  Rev.  J.  C.  M.  Bellew,  chaplain 
cathedral  at  Calcutta;  was  cadet  EngUsh  Navy,  serving 
seven  vears,  then  went  to  Australian  gold  fields;  worked 
on  Melbourne  newspapers;  returned  to  England;  ndade 
stage  d<%ut  at  Theater  Royal,  Brighton ;  became  leading 
man  and  star  in  London;  came  to  United  States  as  lead- 
ing man  in  Wallack's  Theater.  New  York,  October,  1885; 
■ubaequently  starred  jointly  with  Mrs.  James  Brown 
Potter,  taking  leadings  rdles  with  her  in  legitimate  drama 
in  all  English-epeakmg  countries.  Headed  exploration 
expedition  in  Northern  Queensland.  1000-02.  returning 
to  stage  at  head  of  own  company  in  United  States. 
October,  1002.  Author:  "Yvonne,"  "lolande,"  "Hero 
ami  Leander,"  "Charlotte  Corday,"  and  several  adapta- 


Belllnl,  Giovanni,  Jx>m  in  1422;  Venetian  painter, 
SOD  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  himself  a  painter  of  note,  and  the 
teacher  of  Titian,  who  finished  several  of  his  works.  He 
began  by  portrait  painting;  and  he  afterwards  executed 
some  great  historical  pieces  for  the  hall  of  the  Great 
Cooncfl  of  Venice,  which  were  destrosred  by  fire  in  1577. 
Died.  1512. 

Bellini,  VIncenzo,  bom  in  1802;  an  Italian  musical 


composer,  and  a  disciple  of  Rossini.  The  son  of  a  Sicilian 
organist,  ne  proceeded  to  the  royal  miisic  school  of  Naples 
where  he  produced  his  first  opera.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion with  "II  Pirata."  brought  out  at  Milan  and  played 
successively  in  all  the  European  capitals,  and  in  1831 
the  production  of  his  greatest  opera.  La  Somnambula." 
established  his  hish  reputation.  This  was  followed  bv 
the  tragic  opera  "Norma."  and  in  1835  by  " I  Puritani, 
the  composer's  last  work.  He  died  in  1835  and  was 
buried  in  P^^e  la  Chaise  at  Paris. 

Bellmann,  Karl  Michael,  bom  in  1740;  a  Swedish 
Ijfrical  poet  of  considerable  popularity.  The  nature  of 
his  verse  is  indicated  by  the  name  given  to  him  —  the 
Swedish  Anacreon.     Died.  1705. 

Belmont,  Auinist*  banker;  bom  in  New  York,  Febru- 
ary 18,  1853:  son  of  prominent  banker  of  same  name, 
now  deceased;  graduate  of  Harvard.  1875.  and  at  once 
entered  the  bank;  now  head  of  August  Belmont  A  Com- 
pany, American  representatives  of  European  banking 
firm  of  Rothschilds;  is  ofiKcer  and  director  of  many  large 
railway,  banking,  manufacturing  and  other  corporations; 
president  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company. 

Bern,  Joseph,  bom  in  1705;  a  brave  and  skillful 
Polish  geneml.  He  served  as  general  of  artillery  in  the 
Polish  Revolution  of  1830,  and  afterwards  traveled  in 
Europe.  He  joined  Kossuth  in  1848  in  the  revolt  against 
Austria,  and  won  several  battles  for  the  national  cause. 
Later,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  adopt- 
ingthe  Mohammedan  reli^on.     Died,  1850. 

Bembo,  Pletro,  bom  in  1470;  an  eminent  Italian 
cardinal,  and  a  profound  scholar.  His  early  life  he 
spent  studying  in  one  city  and  another,  and  he  attained 
such  a  reputation  for  culture  that  when,  in  1512.  he  went 
to  Rome  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  pontifical  secretaries, 
and  in  1530  he  was  created  cardinal.  He  wrote  prose 
and  verse,  both  in  Italian  and  Latin,  and  his  composi- 
tions are  most  remarkable  for  their  purity  of  style. 
Died.  1547. 

Benedict,  St.,  a  monk  who  founded  the  first  religious 
order  in  the  West;  was  bom  at  Nursia,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Spoleto,  in  480.  At  an  early  age  he  retired  to  a  cavern 
to  devote  himself  to  study;  this  austerity  gained  him 
fame.  By  him  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino,  near 
Naples,  was  established  in  528.  One  leading  principle 
which  he  laid  down  was.  that  the  order  should  maintain 
themselves  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  which  greatly 
conduced  to  their  subsequent  prosperity.  He  died  in 
543. 

Benjamin,  Judah  Philip,  born  in  1811;  an  Ameri- 
can politician,  who  later  became  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  English  bar.  He  was  bom  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  practiced  as  a  barrister  at  New  Orleans.  He  sat  in 
the  senate,  and  became  attorney-general  and  secretary 
of  state  to  the  Confederate  Government  under  Jefferson 
Davis.  When  the  cause  of  the  South  was  lost,  he  fled 
to  England,  and  was.  by  influence,  at  once  called  to  the 
English  bar,  obtaining  a  large  practice  and  becoming 
a  Q.  C.     Died.  1884. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  proprietor  of  "New  York 
Herald";    Dorn  in  New  York,  May  10,  1841;    son  of 
journalist  of  same  name;    educated  by  private  tutors; 
inherited  "The  Herald"  and  a  large  fortune.  1872;   for 
a  time  issued  a  London  edition  and  still  publishes  a 
I  Paris  edition  of  "The  Herald";    inaugurated  publica- 
I  tion  in  England  of  storm  warnings  transmitted  from  the 
United  States;  sent  Henry  M.  Stanley  to  Africa  to  find 
Livingstone,  1874-77:    fitted  out  Jeannette  polar  expe- 
I  dition,  1870;  esUblished.  1883  (with  John  W.  Mackay). 
I  the  Commercial  (Mackay-Bennett)  Cable  Company;    is 
I  a  prominent  yachtsman;   livos  most  of  his  time' in  Paris, 
,  but  keeps  active  management  of  "The  Herald  "  by  cable. 
Bentnam,  Jeremy  ibihWham),  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish writer  on  political  economy  and  jurisprudence;  was 
bora  in  1748,  and  died  in  1832. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  an  eminent  American  states- 
'  man,  bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1782;  died  in  1858, 
I  after  holding  a  seat  in  Congress  from  Missouri  for  thirty 
I  years.  He  was  a  consistent  Jackson  Democrat  in  poli- 
tics. His  "Thirty  Years'  View"  embraces  a  history  of 
!  the  government  from  1820  to  1850,  and  is  recognized 
OS  a  standard  authority. 

Berkeley,  George,  born  in  1684.  an  English  divine, 
famous  for  the  keenness  of  his  intellect  and  the  great- 
ness of  his  nature.     He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  educated 
I  at  Trinity  CoUe^,  Dublin.     In  1700  he  published  his 
"Theory  of   Vision,"   and   in    1710  his   "Principles  of 
Human  Knowledge,"  proving  the  non-existence  of  mat- 
,  ter,  a  view  which    he   afterwards   elaborated.     Going 
I  to  England  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great 
I  literary  men  of  the  day,  and  in  1724  was  made  Dean  of 
i  Derry.     In  1725  he  published  "A  Scheme  for  Convert- 
I  ing  the  Savage  Americans  to  Christianity."     This  scheme 
involved  the  erection  of  a  college  at  the  Bermudas,  and 
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the  ^▼ernment  granted  a  charier,  and  promised  a  grant 
in  aid.  Berkeley  set  out  for  the  Bermudas,  but  the 
monev  not  being  forthcoming,  the  scheme  had  to  be 
abandoned.  In  1733.  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
when  he  retired  to  Oxford.  His  last  publication  was  a 
treatise  on  "The  Virtues  of  Tar  Water."     Died.  1763. 

Berlios*  Hector  (batr'U-o),  a  French  composer,  was 
bom  at  La  C6te  St.  Andr^.  I8a^  -^H  HiM  in  \Wm. 
His  best  productions  are  the  fiiymi/^  il.il:^  i'i^nAd"  :ii.A 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Bemadotftet  Jean  Baptlni*  JuIp4«  »  m&ivW  of 
France,  under  Napoleon  I.,  bom  in  ]7&i,  v^n^  «J<i.  tr^.l 
Kins  of  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  demth  <  i 

Xlll.,  aasmned  the  throne  under  the  xny  >  i 

John  XlV.,  and  in  1813  comman.dfMl  the  utik' l1  ^■. i 

of  Germany  against  Napoleou.  Di«4  iu  1§44,  iJtrf  a 
wise  and  prosperous  reign. 

Bernard*  St.*  born  in  irigi  of  nnhlv  Burininrihhn. 
birth:  was  educated  at  Parj.>*  Lfnivtrfiity.  He  cniitrii 
the  Cistercian  monastery  at  Citeaux,  and  there  acqiiirf^l 
a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher.  At  tho  heaii  of  a  barji 
of  monks  he  was  sent  to  foiun]  a  nrw  RiDn&sterv,  w))m  h 
he  established  at  Clairvaux,  iiiul  Train  wliigh  nis  faiui) 
and  influence  spread  far  and  wule.  KitiKfl.  poi>es,  nnd 
nobles  all  appealed  to  him  for  ail  vice  ua  th?  weieht!H,vt 
matters,  and  accepted  his  dec kd tons.  He  procure*]  tb*) 
condemnation  of  several  het^nxlDx  writers,  incluiiin;; 
Abelard  and  Arpold  of  Breni  iik.  }Vi»  gr«Mit  work  wiu 
the  preaching  of  a  new  cnisaiJe  lu  Fr&iic«  &nd  GL^rmaiiy. 
He  excited  the  greatest  enthu^i^m,  aad  prf^phn»ied  tho 
triumph  of  the  expedition,  liut  it  failcMl  notably,  and 
Bemaird  died  soon  afterwards  Ul&l).  Kc;  WfM  canon- 
ised  in  1174,  and  bears  the  title  of  'The  Lant  of  the 
Fathers." 

Beinardln  de  St.  Plerrf  [firr-tani-pt-are)  Jarqum 
Henri,  the  admired  author  ot  'J'aul  ami  Viricidia/' 
"Studies  of  Nature,"  etc.,  was  born  at  Havrv;  in  1737. 
He  became  professor  df  morab  at  the  uontml  acho(»1, 
and  a  member  of  the  institute,  nmi  difni  in  1814^ 

Bernhardt  (Bernard} f  B<)<i In (>  Sarab.  French  tragic 
actress,  was  bom  in  Pans,  Ortob^r  2-2.  1?*^6,  u(  Jewinh 
parents,  but.  by  the  will  of  hi'^r  father,  c-clucat^  in  a 
convent  at  Versailles  and  st  the  I'ahfl  Coiucrvatoire. 
Appeared  at  the  Th^tre  Fraocais  i  n  1M3  as ' '  Ipbie^nie  " 
but  without  success.  In  1867  at  thi^  Od6i>n.  lq  the  rAie 
of  the  queen,  in  Victor  Hugc/j!  "Huy  E^loa,"  whe  f^aun-ii 
her  first  striking  success.  The  war  of  1870-7]  IrLtir- 
rupted  her  career,  and  she  beoam^^,  Tc^r  a  while ,  a  nuri^i^. 
She  then  won  a  position  in  the  Th(<4trt  Francab.  the 
troupe  of  which  she  accompfinieij  in  1B79  to  London. 
where  her  triumphs  have  Ikh^m  rep<fAtei:t  in  sutipeedinK 
vears,  and  where  she  marrie^l  b  M.  d'Attiala.  She  vias 
left  a  widow  in  1880.  She  bnukf  bor  contract  with  tha 
Francais  in  1880,  and  has  since  been  touhn^,  witti  sr^at 
iclat  in  America,  and  in  all  the  principo]  ruunti-iM  of 
Europe.  She  now  directs  a  thf?jLter  of  her  own  in  PariK. 
She  IS  also  a  oainter  and  Bculptar.  Her  "Meniotrs** 
were  published  by  HeinemanTi  hi  iVtUl. 

Bernini  {ber-n^-nt),  Giovanni  l>ircii«ci»  known  as 
the  Cavaliere  Bernini,  was  lK»rn  m  SupltH  in  IhStf^.  t{< 
was  eminent  as  a  painter,  an  anhitcctK  ami  a  sculptor: 
and  his  merit  entitled  him  to  tbo  rcuvarrlii  ^'hich  he  ha^i 
the  good  fortune  to  rcceiv<i  trmn  l.muy*  XIV.  Hia 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  produ^  txl  from  a  single  block, 
when  he  was  but  18  shears  of  *ij^,  was  cnnaLderecl  a  mas- 
terpiece, but  his  finest  work:«  art!  A)U(id  m  th«  rolon- 
naoe  at  Rome.     He  died  in  ItiH^.t. 

Bemoullll  (6«r'-noo/-ye).  Jamp!ii  a  c^lpbmtwJ  mathe- 
matician, was  Dom  in  Basil  m  l(i54.  He  died  in  1705. 
John  Bemouilli,  brother  to  Jacncflr  and  not  Ic-as  r,-w~ 
brated  as  a  mathematician,  ^hs  horu  Ln  l^aalj  in  l(^n,. 
He  died  in  1748.  Nicholas  Iktrmnnlir  won  born  &t  ['•i^■-:\ 
in  1687.  He  became  a  pMfr^<*f*r  of  mathcinail*  k  ilI 
Berlin.  He  died  in  1759.  lianiel  l-t^rnDuilliH  son  f 
John,  was  born  in  GroninK*-(k  i'»  170n  Ue  Ntii  :  .  1 
mathematics,  and  became  a  pi\>«t»jaor  oi  uuiiu>iii>  t^itsU 
botany.  He  died  in  1782.  John  Bemouilli,  brother  of 
the  last-named,  bom  in  Basil  in  1710,  was  a  professor 
of  eloquence  and  mathematics.  He  died  m  1790. 
James  Bemouilli.  his  son.  a  licentiate  at  law.  was 
bora  in  Basil  in  1759.  Though  a  Uwyer  by  profee- 
sion,  he  studied  mathematics  with  success.  He  died 
in  1789. 

Berosus  ibe-n/-nu),  an  eminent  historian,  born  in 
Babylon,  was  a  priest  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  flour- 
ishea  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  in  that 
of  several  of  his  successors.  His  writings  are  said  to 
have  strongly  corroborated  various  parts  of  Scripture. 

Berthler  (bart'-U-a),  Alexander,  Prince  of  rieuf- 
chAtel  and  Wagram,  a  distinguished  French  general. 
He  received  his  titles  from  Buonaparte  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  great  services,  for  though  he  won  no  battle 
himself,  he  largely  contributed  towards  the  gaining  of 


'  many.    On  the  retura  of  Louis  XVIII.,  Berthier  tent 

in  hiiB  adhesion,  and  was  made  captain  of  the  guards  of 

the    restored    monarch.     When    Napoleon    reappeared. 

'  having  escaped  from  Elba.  Berthier  withdrew  to  Bam- 

I  berg  with  his  familv,  where  he  terminated  his  existence 

I  by  throwing  himself  from  a  window,  it  was  suMxiscd, 

in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  June,  1815. 

Benellust  Johann  Jakob*  bora  in  1779.  Swediah 
chemist,  was  professor  for  many  years  at  Stockholm 
University,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  his 
memoirs  and  his  invaluable  work  in  chemical  aaalysis 
and  mineralogy.     Died,  1848. 

Bessemer*  Sir  Henrj*  civil  engineer  and  inventor, 
bora  at  Charlton,  Herts.,  in  1813;  othismany  inveotioos 
the  chief  is  the  process,  named  after  him,  of  oonvertang 
pig-iron  into  steel  at  once  by  blowing  a  blast  of  air 
throui^h  the  iron  while  in  fusion  till  everything  extra- 
neous is  expelled,  and  only  a  definite  Quantity  of  caiiMMi 
is  left  in  combination,  a  process  which  has  revolutionised 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  all  over  the  world,  leadinf ,  as 
has  been  calculated,  to  the  production  of  thirty  tmiss 
as  much  steel  as  before  and  at  one-fifth  of  the  coat  per 
ton.     Died,  1898. 

Bessey*  Charles  Edwin,  professor  of  botany  in 
University  of  Nebraska  since  1884;  bora  on  a  farm,  in 
Milton.  Wayne  County,  O.,  May  21,  1845;  praduate 
(B.  Sc.)  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  1869;  studied 
with  Dr.  Asa  Gray  at  Harvard,  1872-73  and  1875-70; 
married,  on  December  25,  1873,  Lucy  Atheam.  West 
Tisbury,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.  Profeoaor  of  botany 
in  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  1870-84  (acting  presidsnt. 
1882);  acting  chancellor  of  University  of  Nebraska, 
1888-91  and  1899-1900.  Botanical  editor  of  "American 
Naturalist"  ^Philadelphia),  1880-97;  of  "Scieaee" 
(New  York),  smoe  1897;  of  Johnson's  Cyclopedia  since 
1893.  Author:  "Geography  of  Iowa.*'  "Botany  for 
High  Schools  and  0>llese8/*  '^The  Eosentiala  of  Botany.** 
** Elementary  Botanical  Exercises,"  "Elementary  Bot- 
any," "Plant  Migration  Studies,"  also  manv  scieotifie 
Fitpers  and  reviews.  Edited  McNab's  ** Morphology, 
hysiology,  and  Classification  of  Plants." 
Bewick,  Thomas,  bora  in  1753:  English  engraver, 
entered  into  partneraliip  with  a  Newcastle  wood  en- 
graver, Ralph  Beilby,  with  whom  he  published  his 
History  of  Quadrupeds,"  which  proved  an  immfrnse 
success.  After  some  more  fine  work,  he  produced  "The 
History  of  British  Birds."  and  later,  "iEsop's  Fablsa." 
the  two  best  examples  of  his  art.     Died,  1828. 

Besa^  Theodore,  Calvinist  divine,  was  born  in  Bor- 

Gndy  in  1519,  and  entering  the  Church  secured  ridi 
nefioes  in  Paris,  where,  for  some  time,  he  led  a  wiU 
life.     In  1548  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  made  a 

Sublic  confession  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  dbtained  a 
ireek  professorship  at  Lausanne.  Besides  much  poleai- 
ical  writing  at  this  time,  he  translated  the  Psalms  into 
French  verse,  and  the  New  Testament  into  Latin.  In 
1559  he  went  to  (^neva,  and  became  Calvin's  right-baDd 
man.  He  remained  in  France  with  Cond^  andColigny 
during  the  civil  war.  After  Calvin's  death  he  became 
the  foremost  figure  among  the  Calvinists  of  the  conti- 
nent.   Died,  1W)5. 

Blchat  ibi'thA),  Marie  Francois  Xavler,  bom  in 
1771;  physiologist  and  anatombt,  was  adopted  by 
Deasault,  whose  works  he  edited,  and  after  hM  death 
devoted  himself  to  research  in  anatomy  and  aorgecy 
with  such  incessant  industry  as  to  imdermine  hia  ooosti- 
tution.  He  Left  numerous  works  of  the  hii^Mat  TahKb 
Died,  1802. 

Blddle,  John,  bora  in  1615;  religiouB  oootrovcr- 
sialist,  known  as  the  father  of  the  EngTish  Unitarians"; 
was  sent  to  prison  for  heresy,  and  his  book  was  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Conunons  to  be  burnt.  In  1648.  for 
the  publication  of  his  "Confession  of  Faith."  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted: 
and  he  was  released  in  1651,  only  to  be  again  impriaoocd 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Cromwell  auboe- 
quently  banished  him  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  but  in  1002  be 
returned  to  London,  and  was  again  sent  to  priaon. 
where  he  died  (1662). 

Blerce,  Ambrose,  author,  jouraalist ;  bora  in  Ohio, 
1842;  served  as  line  officer  during  Civil  War;  brevet  ted 
major  for  distinguished  services;  went  to  Qalifomia. 
1866;  went  to  London,  1872.  contributing  to  **  Fun" 
fables  purporting  to  be  translations  from  Zambri.  the 
Parsee  (puolished  in  volume,  "Cobwebs  from  an  Empty 
Skull,"  1874);  returaed  to  California  and  contributed 
to  ".Overland  Monthly."  edited  "Argonaut"  and 
"Wasp" ;  for  many  years  contributed  "  Prattle  "  cohimas 
in  San  Francisco  "Examiner."  Author:  "CobwriMfrosnaa 
Empty  Skull."  "The  Monk  and  the  Hangman'a  Dao^ 
ter  ^'(with  Dr.  A.  Dansiger).  "Black  Beetles  in  Amber." 
"Can  Such  Things  Ber'^'In  the  Midst  of  I^fe'*  (fonner 
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title,  "Tales  of  Soldiers  and  CiviUaiit"),   "Fantastic 
Fables,"  "Shapes  of  Clay." 

BlDt.  Jean  Baptlste  {bi'o),  an  eminent  French  as- 
trooom^,  optician,  and  natural  philosopher,  bom  in 
Paris,  1774.  He  is  especiaUy  celeSrated  as  the  discov- 
erer of  the  circular  polarisation  of  light.     Died,  1862. 

Bishop,  Sir  Henry  Rowley*  bom  in  1786;  English 
composer,  early  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of 
dramatic  music;  and  in  1809  produced  his  Circassian 
Bride,"  which  was  a  great  success.  In  1810  he  became 
connected  with  Covent  Garden  Theater,  and  produced 
many  operas  during  this  time,  including  "  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake."  **Guy  Mannenng."  and  "The  Slave."  In 
1825,  Bishop  broke  bis  connection  with  Covent  Gsrden 
to  Ro  to  Drury  Lane,  and  he  was  succeeded  at  the  former 
theater  bv' Weber.  It  was  in  rivalry  with  Weber's 
"Oberon  that  Bishop  produced  the  unsuccessful 
"Aladdin."  In  1840.  ms  last  dramatic  piece,  "The 
Fortunate  Isles,"  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in 
honor  of  the  oueen's  wedding :  in  1842.  he  was  knighted ; 
and  in  1848  be  became  professor  of  music  at  Oxford. 
Died.  1855. 

BIsmarck-SchoQliausen*  Karl  Otto*  Prince  Von 
{bit  mdrk  4hoon-hou'zhi),  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  was  bom  in  Brandenburg, 
1815.  After  studying  law  at  the  universities  of  GOt- 
tingen  and  Berlin,  Bismarck-Schonhausen  filled  impor- 
tant diplomatic  positions,  and  was  nominated  prime 
minister  of  Prussia  in  1862.  His  reactionary  policy 
gave  neat  oSenae  to,  and  provoked  man^  collisions 
with,  the  Liberal  party:  and.  ere  long,  he  dusolved  the 
Representative  Chamber,  ana  declared  that  the  minis- 
try would  act  independent  of  popular  suffrage.  Bis- 
marck-Schonhausen instigated  the  war  a^nst  Den- 
mark in  1864,  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Schleswig-Hobtein  duchies  by  Prussia.  The  rivalry 
which  had  long  existed  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
ss  the  leading  German  powers,  was  terminated  by  the 
latter  kingdom  seceding  from  the  Bund  in  1866,  and 
forming  an  alliance  with  Italy  uainst  Austria.  War 
was  declared  in  June,  and  the  result  of  a  six  weeks*  cam- 
paign was  the  exclusion  of  Austria  from  German  coun- 
cils and  interests.  Bismarck-Schonhausen  next  set  about 
annexing  the  smaller  states  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  etc., 
and  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  secret  treaty,  in  August. 
1806.  with  the  South  German  powers,  by  virtue  of 
which  their  armies  were  placed  under  control  of  the 
King  of  Prussia.  In  1867,  Bismarck-Schonhausen  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  German  Confederation;  and,  in 
1870,  broui^t  about  a  coalition  of  the  German  powers' 
against  France,  in  oonseouenoe  of  a  declaration  of  war 
having  been  declared  by  Napoleon  III.  against  Prussia, 
on  account  of  her  interference  in  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  Crown.  The  German  armies  crossed  the  Rhine 
in  August,  and.  after  defeating  the  French  in  several 
obstinately-foui^t  battles,  compelled  the  capitulation 
ci  the  French  jSmperor  with  his  army  at  Sedan,  and 
ultimately  besieged  Paris,  which  city  capitulated  in 
the  eariy  part  of  1871.  For  his  services  in  the  success- 
ful carrving  out  of  this  war,  which  resulted  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  nis  master,  William  I.,  to  the  imperial  Crown  of 
Gennany,  Bismarck-Schonhausen  was  created  a  prince 
of  the  empire  in  May,  1871.     Died,  1898. 

Blsphanit  Geoife  Tucker*  lawyer,  author;  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  Mav  24,  1838;  graduate  of  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  1858;  law  department,  same,  1862; 
admitted  to  oar,  1861;  has  practiced  m  Philadelphia 
ever  sinee:  later  admitted  to  bar  of  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  One  of  solicitors  of  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company;  solicitor  of  Philadelphia  Saving 
Fund  Society,  Girard  Trust  Company,  and  other  cor- 
porations; professor  of  equity  jurisprudence,  law  de- 
partment, university  of  Pennsylvania.  Author:  "Prin- 
ciples of  Equity,"  and  other  books  on  law. 
JUoemsiJema  (&vem'-sAer-nA),  Magnus*  bom  in 
1779;  Swedish  general  and  diplomatist,  served  in  the 
Fmnish  War;  in  1809  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  France, 
and  in  1812  arran|ced  for  the  sale  of  Guadeloupe.  He 
fou^t  in  the  Danish  War,  and  assisted  at  the  negotia- 
tioM  which  brought  about  peace  with  the  transference 
of  Norway  to  Sweden.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  min- 
ister in  London.  He  left  several  works  on  political  and 
fiscal  matters.    Died,  1847. 

BJomaon  (!lnfem*§on),  BJomstJeme^  bom  in  1832. 
the  national  poet  of  Norwav.  In  early  life  an  historical 
drama  of  his,  called  "Valborg,"  was  accepted  by  the 
R<nral  Theater,  but  its  author  withdrew  thie  piece.  In 
1856  the  International  9^udents'  Reunion  at  Upsala 
stimulated  him  again  to  an  effort  to  produ<w  a  national 
poetry,  free  from  foreign  influences.  He  bMan  with 
'SynnAve  Solbakken,"  a  story  of  peasant  life,  which 
was  followed  by  "Ame**  and  many  other  pieces.  In 
1858.  he  became  director  of  the  theater  at  Bergen,  and 


produced  quicklv  two  dramas,  "Mellem  Slagene"  and 

Halte  Hulda.'  both  treating  of  national  subjecU. 
"Marie  Stuart  '  and  "Sigurd  Slenbe"  are  both  well- 
known  plavs,  and  he  has  written,  besides  his  dramas, 
a  series  of  toUc  plays,  an  epic,  and  much  beautiful  lyric 
poetry.  He  receives  a  government  pension,  but  lives 
abroad. 

Black.  Frank  Swett.  ex-govemor  of  New  York; 
bom  in  LJmington,  Me.,  March  8,  1853;  araduated  at 
Dartmouth,  1875;  was  editor  Johnstown.  N.  Y.,  "Jour- 
nal"; Uter  reporter  Troy,  N.  Y.,  ".Whig";  clerk  in 
renstry  department.  Troy  poet-office;  admitted  to  bar, 
1879;  member  of  Congress,  1895-97;  governor  of  New 
York,  1897-99;  since  when  he  has  been  a  practicing 
lawyer. 

Blaek,  Wltllam*  bom  in  1841;  English  novelist; 
spent  some  years  in  the  study  of  art.  but,  regarding  him- 
self as  a  fauure  in  the  artistic  profession,  be  tumed  to 
literature.  His  first  novel,  "Love  or  Marriage."  was 
published  in  1867,  being  followed  in  1868  by^'tn  SUk 
Attire,"  and  in  1871  by  "A  Daughter  of  Heth,"  which 
was  a  pronounced  success.  "The  Strange  Adventures 
of  a  Phaeton"  and  "A  Princess  of  Thule"  were  pub- 
lished soon  after,  and  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  oest 
novelists  of  the  day  was  established.  For  four  years 
he  acted  as  assistant-editor  of  the  "Daily  News,'^  but 
has  long  abandoned  journalism. 

Blackbom.  Joseph  Clay  Styles*  lawver,  legislator; 
bom  in  Woodford  County,  Ky..  October  1,  1838:  grad- 
uate of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.,  1857;  admitted 
to  bar,  1859;  practiced  in  Chicago  until  Civil  War 
broke  out;  served  in  Confederate  States  Armv;  after 
war.  practiced  law  in  Kentucky:  member  Kentucky 
legislature,  1871-75;  member  of  Congress,  1875-^; 
United  States  senator.  1885-97;  again  elected  January, 
1901.  for  term  1901-07;  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission,  1907;  a  leader  in  the  free-ooinage  move- 
ment. 

Blackmore*  Richard  Doddrldce.  bom  in  1825.  one 
of  the  first  of  modem  novelists:  in  i852,  was  called  to 
the  bar,  and  practiced  for  a  short  time.  In  1860,  he 
published  for  the  first  time,  the  work  being  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Fate  of  Franklin."  This  was  followed 
by  translations  of  the  first  two  of  the  "Oeorgics,"  and 
in  1864  by  his  first  novel,  "Clara  Vaughan." 

Blackstone  (black' ••ton),  Sir  WlUlam.  A  celebrated 
jurist,  bom  in  London  in  1723.  He  was  a  judge,  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  author  of  "Conmientaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England. '  At  the  bar,  after  seven  yean'  prac- 
ti<w,  his  prospects  were  so  indifferent,  that  he  retired  to 
Oxford  on  his  fellowship,  and  there  gave  public  lectures 
on  English  law.    Their  success  is  supposed  to  have  sug- 

Sted  to  Mr.  Viner  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  pro- 
lorship  of  law  in  the  university,  to  which  office  Black- 
stone  was  elected,  being  the  first  Vinerian  lecturer,  in 
1758.  Subsequently,  having  married,  he  vacated  his 
fellowship,  and  was  appointed  principal  of  New-Inn  Hall. 
That  office,  with  his  Vinerian  professorship,  he  resigned 
in  1766.  In  1770,  he  became  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Common  Pleas.     Died.  1780. 

Blaekwell,  Elisabeth,  M.  D.;  bom  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, February  3,  1821;  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  1832;  educated  in  private  schools  in  Bristol  and  New 
York;  tau^t  school  in  Kentucky  and  the  Garolinas; 
sought  admission  to  several  medical  colleges,  but  was 
refused  until  she  entered  the  medical  school  at  Geneva. 
N.  Y.,  1847;  Uter  studied  in  La  Maternity  and  Hotel 
Dieu,  Paris,  and  St.  Bartholomew's.  London.  Estab- 
lished practice  in  New  York,  1851:  founded  a  hospital 
and,  in  1867,  in  conjunction  with  ner  sister.  Dr.  Emily 
Blaokwell.  organised  Woman's  Medical  College  of  New 
York  Infirmary  {  lectured  in  England,  1858-59;  regis- 
tered as  a  physician  in  England,  1859,  and  since  1869 
has  practiced  in  London  and  Hastings.  Author: 
"Physical  Education  of  Girls."  "Religion  of  Health," 
"Counsel  to  Parents  on  Morial  Education,"  "Pioneer 
Work  in  Opening  the  Medical  Profession  to  Women." 
"The  Human  Element  in  Sex,"  "Decay  of  Municipal 
Representative  Institutions." 

Blalne»  James  GUlesple*  "the  Plumed  Knight." 
was  bom  in  Pennsylvania.  1830;  removed  to  Maine, 
where  he  edited  the  "Portland  Advertiser";  served 
four  terms  in  the  legislature;  in  Congress  from  1862  to 
1876.  and  speaker  for  three  years;  prominent  candidate 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  presidency  in 

1876,  1880,  and  1892;   chosen  United  States  senator  in 

1877,  but  resigned  to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  state 
under  Garfield;  secretary  of  state  under  Harrison,  but 
resigned  just  before  the  Republican  Convention  of  1892. 
Died,  1893. 

BlanCf  Jean  Joseph  Louis  (bl}^),  a  French  historian 
and  socialistic  writer,  bom  in  Madrid.  1813.  started  as  a 
journalist;    founded  the  "Revue  du  Progrte,  and  pub- 
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liflhed  separmtely  io  1840,  "Organisation  of  Labor," 
which  had  already  appeared  in  the  "Revue,"  a  work 
which  gained  the  favor  of  the  working  clanes:  was 
member  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1848,  and 
eventually  of  the  National  Assembly;  threatened  with 
impeachment,  fled  to  England;  returned  to  Franoe  on 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  was  elected  to  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  in  1871.  Blanc  wrote  an  elaborate  and  well- 
written  "History  of  the  French  Revolution."  Died  at 
Cannes,  1882. 

Blanche  of  Castile  (bMnM),  Queen  of  Louis  VIII.  | 
of  France,  and  daughter  of  Alpnonso  IX.,  King  of  Cas- 
tile, was  born  about  1186.  On  the  death  of  ner  hus- 
band, in  1226,  she  was  declared  Regent  of  France,  in 
which  capacity  she  displayed  great  energy  and  address. 
After  carrying  on  the  government  during  the  absence  of  | 
her  son  Louis  IX.  in  the  Holy  Land,  she  died  in  1252.      i 

Blashfleld.  Edwin  Howland*  artist;   bom  in  New  | 
York,  December  15,  ^848:    educated  at  Boston  Latin  , 
School;  studied  at  Pans,  1867,  under  Leon  Bonnat,  also, 
receiving  advice  from  G^rome  and  Chapu;   exhibited  at 
Paris  Salon,  yearly,   1874-79.   1881,   1891,   1892;    also 
several  years  at  Royal  Academy.  London;   returned  to  | 
United  States  in   1881;    has  exhibited  genre  pictures, 
portraits,  and  decorations.     Among  his  paintings  are 
'*  Christmas  Bells  "  and  "  Angel  with  the  FlamingSword." 
Decorated  one  of  domes  of  Manufacturers    Building, 
World's  Columbian  Exposition;    Collis  P.  Huntington  s  ' 
drawing  room,  and  great  central  dome.  Library  of  Con- 
gress.    Has  lectured  on  art  at  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale, 
etc.    Author:  (with  Mrs.  Blashfleld)  "  Italian  Cities,"  co-  i 
editor  (with  Mrs.  Blashfleld  and  A.  A.  Hopkins):   "  Vas- 
ari's  Lives  of  the  Painters." 

Blavatsicy,  ]IIme.«  a  theosophist,  bom  in  Russia, 

1813,  was  a  great  authoritv  on  theoeophv,  the  doctrines 
of  which  she  prof essed  she  derived  from  tne  f ountainhead  - 
in  Thibet.     Died,  1891. 

Blind*  Karl^  bora  in  1826,  German  revolutionist, 
began  his  agitation  when  still  a  student,  and  in  1847  was 
imprisoned  for  a  short  time.  He  took  part  in  the  rising 
of  1848,  and  then  fled  to  Alsace,  from  whence  the  French 
Government  sent  him  to  Switzerland.  He  joined  Struve 
in  the  second  Black  Forest  insurrection,  and  was  con- 
demned to  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  but  was  lib- 
erated by  the  people.  Being  banished  from  France,  and 
a  fugitive  from  Germany,  he  went  to  Belj^um,  and  after- 
wards to  England,  where  he  has  written  industriously  in 
support  of  his  pohtical  ideas.  It  was  Blind's  son-in-law 
who  attempted  Bismarck's  life  in  1866. 

Bloomfleld*  Robert  (bloom' fild).  an  Rn^ish  poet; 
was  born  in  1766.  Reared  in  humble  life,  nis  genius 
found  development  in  the  poem  entitled  the  "  Farmer's 
Boy,"  which  attained  very  great  popularity.     Died,  1823. 

Blucher,  Gerhard  Leberecht  von,  bora  in  1742. 
Prussian  field  marshal  and  Prince  of  Wahlstadt,  first 
entered  the  Swedish,  but  soon  passed  to  the  Prussian 
army,  in  which  he  served  during  Xhe  Seven  Years'  War. 
He  went  through  the  Polish  campaign  of  1772,  and 
mined  rapid  promotion  during  the  struggle  with  the 
French  invaders  beg[un  in  1792.     In  the  campaign  of 

1814,  Blticher  held  high  command,  and  though  defeated 
by  Napoleon,  he  beat  Marshal  Marmont,  and  entered 
Paris  with  the  Allies.  In  the  Waterloo  campaign  he 
commanded  the  Prussian  army  in  Belgium,  and  was 
severely  defeated  by  Napoleon  at  Ligny.  However,  by 
out-manoeuvring  Grouchy,  he  was  able  to  arrive  at 
Waterloo  in  time  to  decide  the  victory  for  the  Allies  and 
pursue  the  routed  French  army.  He  then  retired  from 
active  service  and  died  four  years  later.     Died,  1819. 

Boccacio  (bok-kd-lshe-o),  Giovanni,  a  mucn-admired 
Italian  novelist,  born  at  Paris  in  1313.  His  works  are 
prized  for  their  tenderness,  but  they  often  offend  deco- 
rum. His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  Decameron,  a 
collection  of  one  hundred  stories,  supposed  to  have  been 
recited  in  ten  days  by  a  company  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  had  withdrawn  to  the  country  to  escape  the 
plague  which  raged  at  Florence  in  1348.  He  died  in 
1375. 

BodleTf  Sir  Thomas,  a  diplomatist  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  was  bora  in  Paris  in  1544.  The  uni- 
versity library  of  Oxford  was  rebuilt  by  him.  and  he 
bequeathed  his  fortune  to  support  it.  It  has  ever  since 
been  called  the  Bodleian  Library.     He  died  in  1612. 

Boerhaave  (bo'-er-hAv),  a  celebrated  physician,  bora 
in  1668,  in  Voorbout  near  Leyden.  He  studied  much, 
successfully  labored  in  his  profession,  and  was  univer- 
sally esteemed  by  his  contemporaries.  His  writings, 
which  are  numerous,  were  much  admired.  He  died  in 
1738. 

Bogardus,  James*  bora  in  1800;  American  inventor 
of  great  fecundity,  who  worked  for  some  time  as  a  watch- 
nuucer  and  engraver  in  New  York.  Among  his  inven- 
tions were  the  king-flyer  for  cotton  spinmng  (1828); 


the  eccentric  mill  (1829);  the  dry-as  meter  (18321; 
a  dvnamo-meter,  and  a  pyrometer  (1848).  In  1847  he 
built  the  first  stmcture  m  cast  iron  in  the  United  States. 
Died,  1876. 

BoUean-Despreaax  iboy-lo'da-pn/),  Nlcol«is«  a 
critic,  poet,  and  satirist,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Loos 
XIV.,  was  bora  in  1636.  His  "Art  of  Poetry."  his 
epistles,  and  his  satires,  gained  him  the  title  of  *'  Master 
or  Pamaraus."  He  was  the  friend  of  Moli^re,  La  Fon- 
taine, and  Racine.  With  the  last  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  of  Franoe,  and  received  a  pennon  of 
2.000  livres.  He  died  in  1711.  His  brothers  Giles  and 
James  were  also  much  esteraaed  writers.  The  fonoer 
died  in  1669;  the  latter  in  1716. 

Bok,  Edward  William,  editor  of  "The  Ladies' 
Hom^  Journal"  since  1888;  vice-president  "The  Oirtis 
Publishing  Go.;"  bom  in  Helder,  Holland,  October  9. 
1863:  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  6;  edu- 
cated at  Brooklyn  public  schools;  stenographer  with 
Western  Union  Telegraph  0>.;  Henry  Holt  A  Co,, 
1884-85:  Scribner's  1885-88;  Author:  "The  Y'oung 
Man  in  Business";  "Succeesirard." 

Bokert  George  Henry,  born  in  1824,  American  poet; 
his  first  published  poem  was  "  The  Lesson  of  Life  "  ( 1847). 
and  this  was  followed  by  two  tragedies,  which  were  pro- 
duced on  the  stage.  For  ten  years  he  was  secretary  d 
the  Union  League,  Philadelphia,  and  his  "Poenoa  of  the 
War  "  proved  very  popular.  In  1869  he  went  as  United 
States  Minister  to  Constantinople.  He  pubiiahcd  in 
1882  an  elegy,  "The  Book  of  the  Dead." 

BoUnffbroke  (bol'^ng-brook),  Henry  St.  Jolm  TIs- 
count*  an  English  statesman,  born  in  Battersea  in  1672. 
Having  studied  at  Oxford  he  entered  parliament  in  1700. 
and  in  1704  became  secretary  of  war.  He  afterwards 
became  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  1712.  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage.  On  the  accession  of  George  L  he  was 
impeachea  of  high  treason,  when  he  fled  the  country,  and 
became  secretary  of  state  to  the  first  pretender.  He 
was  attainted,  and  his  estate  seised;  but  in  1723  lie  was 
permitted  to  retura.  His  estates  were  restored,  but  be 
was  not  allowed  to  sit  in  pariiament.  He  wrote  against 
the  ministry,  and  his  productions  were  admired  for  Ukit 
eloquence  and  vigor.  He  again  withdrew  to  France  in 
1735,  but  returaed  to  England  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  died  in  1751. 

BoUvar.  Simon,  the  founder  and  first  president  of 
the  Republic  of  Colombia,  known  as  "The  Liberator  of 
South  America."  Bora  in  Venesuela,  1783,  he  was 
educated  in  Madrid,  and  traveled  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.     When  the  revolt  against  the  Spanish 

roke  broke  out  in  Venesuela,  he  joined  it,  but  had  to  fly. 
n  1813  he  returaed,  and  gathering  a  force  togetbe'r. 
defeated  General  Monteverde  at  Caracas.  The  tide  then 
turned,  and  Bolivar  fled  to  Jamaica,  but  he  shortly  re- 
turaed, and  after  varying  fortune  in  1819  won  the  battle 
of  Bojaca,  resulting  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Republic 
of  Venesuela  in  the  same  year,  to  which  was  afterwards 
united  New  Granada.  In  1822  Bolivar  went  to  help  the 
Peravians  in  their  struggle  for  liberty,  and  was  given  the 
chief  command.  After  a  long  campaign  he  won  the 
great  battle  of  Ayacucho.  Upper  Peru  was  constituted 
a  separate  republic  with  the  title  of  Bolivia.  As  Presi- 
dent of  Colombia  he  had  to  endure  much  factious  hos- 
tility; but  though  he  tendered  his  resignation  more  than 
once  it  was  never  accepted,  the  supreme  power  being 
confirmed  in  him  in  1828.     Died,  1830. 

Bonaparte^  Charles  Joseph*  lawyer,  secretary  of 
the  navy.  United  States,  since  July  1,  1905;  born  in 
Baltimore,  June  9,  1851 ;  grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
King  of  WestphaUa;  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1871; 
Harvard  Law  School  in  1874;  since  then  in  law  practire 
in  Baltimore;  prominent  in  reform  movements;  mem- 
ber of  board  of  Indian  commissioners,  1902-04;  Repub- 
lican presidential  elector  from  Maryland,  1904;  chaiirnaa 
council  of  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League:  pres- 
ident of  National  Municipal  League;  member  of  Execu- 
tive Committee  National  Civic  Federation;  overaeer  at 
Harvard,  1891-1903;  trustee  Catholic  University  of 
America  since  1904;  awarded  Laetare  medal  by  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  1903. 

BonaparteSf  The.  The  family  to  which  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  I.  belonged  came  from  Corsica.  The 
father,  Carlo  Maria  Bonaparte,  bora  in  1746.  was  a  lawyer 
and  an  adherent  of  Paoli,  the  insuri^nt.  Died,  1785. 
The  mother,  Letizia  Ramolini,  bora  in  1750.  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty;  and  with  the  title,  "Madame 
Mtre,"  lived  in  Paris  during  the  rule  of  Napoleon.  I>ied« 
1836.  (1)  Joseph,  bora  in  1/68,  the  eldest  son.  prac- 
ticed as  an  advocate,  and  married  a  merchant's  daughter 
at  Marseilles.  He  was  commissary-general  to  the  army 
in  Italy  under  Napoleon,  and  in  1797  was  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  the  pope.    An  able  diplomatist,  he  negotiated 
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the  treaties  of  peace  at  Lun^ville  (1801).  and  at  Amiens 
(1802).  When  his  brother  was  proclaimed  Emi>eror, 
be  was  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Naples,  but  being  a 
merely  nominal  ruler,  his  good  Judgment  and  better 
instincts  had  no  play.  In  1808,  ne  was  transferred  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  where  tus  position  was  still  more 
unfortunate.  He  was  twice  compelled  to  fly  from 
Madrid,  and  finally  abandoned  the  throne  after  the  battle 
of  Vittoria.  He  was  lieutenant-general  of  the.  empire 
duringthe  1814  campaigns  and  the  Hundred  Days:  and 
after  Waterloo  he  bved  for  some  years  in  the  United 
States  as  the  Comte  de  Survilliere.  He  died  in  Florence 
in  1844,  and  left  his  hishly  interesting  "Memoirs  and 
Correspondence."  (2)  Napoleon,  the  second  son.  (Na- 
poleon I.)  (3)  Lucien,  bom  in  1775,  in  1795  beoune 
commissary  to  the  armv  of  the  North.  In  1798.  he  was 
elected  to  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  played  an 
important  part  in  the  revolution  which  destroyed  the 
Directory  and  made  Napoleon  First  Consul.  After 
becoming  minister  of  the  interior,  he  went  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid;  but  his  marriage  with  Mme.  Joubuthon 
brought  lUmut  an  estrangement  between  him  and  the 
emperor,  and  in  1804  he  retired  to  his  estates  in  Italy, 
ss  Prince  of  Canino,  where  he  cultivated  his  tastes  for 
literature  and  the  fine  arts.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
he  was  offered  the  crown  of  Italy,  but  be  refused  it;  and 
in  1810  set  out  for  the  United  States.  Captured  by  a 
British  cruiser,  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  England  till 
1814.  After  Waterloo  he  mduced  Napoleon  to  abdicate 
in  favor  of  his  son ;  and  he  himself  retired  to  Italy.  He 
wrote  an  epic,  "Charlemagne."  Died,  1840.  (4)  Marie 
Anne  Eliaa,  bom  in  1777,  married  Felix  Pascal  Badocchi. 
and  was  created  Princess  of  Piombino  and  Lucca,  and 
Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany.  She  retired  from  France 
in  1815.  and  died  in  Trieste  in  1820.  (5)  Louis,  born  in 
1778.  the  father  of  Napoleon  III.  He  served  in  the 
Italian  and  Egyptian  campaigns;  and  in  1802  he  was 
compelled  to  marry  Hortense  Beauhamais,  from  whom 
be  was  afterwards  separated.  Under  the  empire  he  was 
created  a  prince  and  constable  of  France,  and  after 
occopjring  Holland  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  the  country. 
He  became  extremely  popular  with  the  people,  but 
offended  the  emperor,  and  in  1810  he  abdicated,  the 
country  being  absorbed  in  France.  He  spent  most  of  his 
life  after  Napoleon's  banishment  in  Italy,  and  wrote 
several  books,  of  which  the  "Documents  Historiques" 
is  the  most  imoortant.  Died,  1846.  (6)  Biarie  Pauline. 
(Pauline  Borghese.)  (7)  Caroline  Marie  Annonciade, 
bom  in  1782,  married  Marshal  Murat  in  1800.  Died, 
1839.  (8)  J^r6me,  bom  in  1784.  He  was  ^ven  a  com- 
mand in  the  navy,  and  while  on  the  Amencan  station 
married  a  Miss  Paterson,  a  marriage  which  he  was  forced 
to  renounce  by  the  emperor.  In  1806  he  was  made  King 
of  Westphalia,  and  married  a  daughter  of  the  Kinf  of 
WOrttemberg.  who  became  the  mother  of  Pnnce 
Napoleon.  In  1812  he  proved  so  incapable  a  general 
during  the  Russian  campaign  that  he  was  removed  from 
command;  but  he  commanded  a  division  at  Waterloo. 
After  Napoleon's  abdication  he  lived  in  exile,  until  1847. 
when  Napoleon  III.  made  him  a  marshal  of  France  and 
president  of  the  senate.  Died,  1860.  Of  the  second 
feneration:  (1)  Napoleon,  son  of  Louis.  (Napoleon 
III.)  (2)  Napoleon,  Joseph,  bom  in  1822,  commonly 
known  as  Prince  Napoleon,  and  son  of  J^r6me  Bonaparte. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  travel,  but  after  the  1848 
rercrfution  he  was  elected  to  the  assembly.  In  1849,  he 
beld  for  a  year  the  post  of  ambassador  at  Madrid;  and 
io  1854  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  army  in  the 
Crimea.  He  threw  up  his  command  suddenly,  and  in 
1858  became  president  of  the  ministry  for  Algiers.  In 
1859.  he  held  a  command  in  Italy,  and  married  the 
Princess  Clotilde,  a  daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  In 
1861,  be  created  a  sensation  in  the  senate  by  a  fine  oration 
in  support  of  Democratic  principles,  provoking  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  Due  d'Aumale.  His  loudly-expressed 
approval  of  the  Polish  revolution  brought  him  into  dis- 
grace with  the  emperor  more  than  once,  and  compelled 
his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of  the  (Commissioners 
for  the  Universal  Exhibition.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
III.,  and  the  death  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  he  was 
recognised  as  head  of  the  Napoleon  family.  In  1883, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  a  pronunciamento,  and  in  1886  he 
was  banisned  from  France,  and  died  in  exile  in  1891. 
(3)  Charles  Lucien  Jules,  Prince  de  C^mino,  bora  in  1803. 
the  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  a  distinguished  naturalist: 
in  1822.  married  his  cousin,  Senaide,  the  daughter  ol 
JMnae  Bonaparte,  and  soon  after  went  jto  America, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  science,  and 
published  his  valuable  "American  (Ornithology.*^  In 
1828.  he  retumed  to  Italv;  in  1833  he  publuihed  his 
"Italian  Fauna."  and  in  1847  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  prince.  He  was  for  a  short  time  active  in  Italian 
pohtics.  bat  finally  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1857. 


I  His  son.  Lucien,  bom  in  1828,  is  a  cardinal.  (4)  Louis 
Lucien,  bom  in  1813.  the  second  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte. 
He  passed  his  youth  in  scientific  and  linguistic  study. 

I  In  1848.  he  was  elected  to  the  constituent  assembly  as 
deputy  for  Corsica,  but  the  election  was  annulled.  In 
1852.  he  was  made  a  senator,  and  in  1860  grand  officer  of 

I  the  Legion  of  Honor.     He  haJs  written  a  peat  deal,  much 

I  of  his  work  being  translations.  Died,  1891.  (3)  Pierre 
Napoleon,  prince,  bom  in  1815,  third  son  of  Lucien. 

I  After  getting  into  disfavor  in  Italy  and  America,  he  went 
to  Pans  in   1848,  and  sat  in   the  assembly.     In    1849 

,  he  served  in  Algeria,  and  finally  settled  in  Ensland. 
Died,   1851.     Of  the  third  generation:     Prince  Louis. 

',  better  known  as  the  Prince  Imperial,  bom  in  1856,  the 
only  child  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

.  He  accompanied  his  father  at  the  opening  of  the  Franco- 
German  War,  but  after  Sedan  he  went  to  England.  He 
entered  the  Woolwich  Military  Academy,  and  in  1879 
went  with  the  expedition  to  Zululand.  He  was  killed 
in  this  war,  a  small  body  of  soldiers  with  whom  he  had 
gone  out  having  been  surprised  by  the  Zulus.  A  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  his  memory  at  CThislehurst.  Died, 
1879. 

Banhenrt  Rosa  ibUn-her'),  a  French  painter,  bom  at 
Bordeaux,  1822;  is  unrivaled  among  her  own  sex  for  the 
minute  and  spirited  delineation  of  the  various  forms  of 
animal  life.  Her  most  celebrated  pieces  are  "The 
Nivernais  Ploughing,"  "The  Horse-Fair  "  "The  Three 
Musketeers."  and  "Cows  and  Sheep  in  a  Hollow  Road." 
Through  the  Empress  Eugj^nie,  she  received  the  Cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  During  the  siege  of  Paris,  h«r 
studio  was  spared  by  order  of  the  Crown  Prince.  Died, 
1899. 

Boniface*  Saint*  bom  in  680,  an  English  monk, 
known  as  the  "  Apostle  of  Germany,"  abandoned  certain 
and  distinguished  preferment  togoin716asa  mis- 
sionary to  German V.  Having  obtained  authority  from 
Pope  Gregory  II.,  he  lived  among  the  barbarous  tribes 
for  many  years,  and  finally  met  a  martyr's  death  near 
Utrecht.     Died,  755. 

Boone*  Daniel  (6oon),  the  pioneer  of  Kentucky,  bom 
in  Bucks  Ck>unty.  Pennsylvanut,  1735,  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  the  enterprising  American  pioneers  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century. 

B<»oth-Tueker*  Frederick  St*  George  de  Lautour* 
commander  of  Salvation  Artny  in  the  United  States; 
bom  in  Monghyr.  Bengal.  India,  March  21,  1853;  edu- 
cated at  Cheltenham  College,  England;  passed  Indian 
civil  service  examinations.  1874;  studied  in  London 
until  1876;  appointed  to  Punjab  and  held  positions  of 
assistant  commander  magistrate,  and  treasury  officers: 
resigned  to  join  Salvation  Armv,  1881;  inaugurated 
Salvation  Army  work  in  India,  18s2;  had  charge  there 
until  1891;  secretary  for  intemational  work.  Salvation 
Army,  London.  1891-96:  since  March,  1896,  in  charge 
of  United  States;  married  in  1888,  Emma  Moss,  daughter 
oi  General  Wm.  Booth,  of  Salvation  Army  (she  died  in 
railway  accident  October  28.  1903);  adopted  name  of 
Booth  Tucker.  Author:  "The  Life  of  CJatherine  Booth." 
"Life  of  General  William  Booth."  "In  Darkest  India 
and  the  Way  Out,"  "Favorite  Sones  of  the  Salvation 
Armv,"  "Monograph  for  the  Paris  Exposition  on  the 
Work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  States,"  etc. 
Bopp*  Frans*  a  celebrated  German  philolcMpst  and 
Sansluit  scholar,  bom  at  Mayence:  was  professor  of 
Oriental  Literature  and  General  Philology  at  Berlin; 
his  greatest  work,  "  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  Sanskrit. 
Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slave,  Gothic,  and 
Cterman";  translated  portions  of  the  "  MahAbhArata," 
q.  V.  (1791-1867). 

Borghese  (bdr-gO'ta).  The  name  of  a  family  of  high 
position  and  ^freat  wealth  in  Rome.  C!amillo.  having 
become  pope,  in  1605,  under  the  title  of  Paul  v.;  and 
Prince  Borghese  having  married  Pauline  Bonaparte, 
sister  of  Napoleon,  who  separated  himself  from  her  on 
the  fall  of  her  brother.  He  was  bom  in  1775;  died,  1832. 
The  palace  of  the  family  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome, 
and  has  a  rich  collection  oi  paintings. 

Borgia*  CflDsare,  born  in  1476,  Italian  master  of 
statecraft  of  great  but  evil  fame,  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  by  Rosa  Vanosxa.  and  was  created 
a  cardinal,  though  he  divested  himself  of  the  office  in 
later  years  to  suit  his  purposes.  He  compassed  the 
death  of  his  brother  Giovanni,  who  was  Duke  of  C?andia 
in  order  to  gain  complete  ascendency  in  the  papal  gov- 
emment;  and  in  1498,  having  been  sent  as  nuncio  to 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Valen- 
tinois  and  married  the  daughter  of  Jean  d'Albret,  King 
of  Navarre.  After  accompanying  Louis  XII.'s  Italian 
campaign,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  kingdom  in  Central 

*  Italy,  and  by  force,  treachery,  and  murder  he  had  nearly 
succMded  in  obtaining  ascendency  throughout  the  Ro- 
man states,  when  the  death  of  his  father  deprived  him 
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of  his  great  source  of  power.     He  was  cteDt  in  1504  a 


prisoner  to  Spain  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  but  escaped,  and 
joined  the  King  of  Navarre's  army  against  Castile. 


Bouichftoii,  George  Henry,  bom  in  1833.  artist,  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  ol  New  York,  and  an 


this  campaign  he  was  killed  in  1507. 

Borgia  Lucresia«  bom  in  1480,  sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  like  him  the  possessor  of  an  infamous  repu- 
tation. Her  father  compelled  her  twice  to  marriage  and 
divorce  before  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of 
Bisceglia.  After  her  third  husband  had  been  murdered 
by  Csesare  Borgia,  she  married  Alfonso  of  Este,  and 
passed  her  life  in  the  court  of  Ferrara,  cultivating  litera- 
ture and  art.     Died.  1523. 

Borglano  (bor-Je-df-no),  Horasto*  an  artist  of  emi- 
nence, a  painter  of  historical  subjects,  of  portraits,  and 
also  an  engraver,  was  bom  in  Rome  in  1630.  His  style 
was  considered  masterly,  and  his  "Dead  Christ."  a  com- 
position wholly  his  own,  was  especially  admired.  He 
died  in  1681. 

Borgium*  John  Gntion  de  la  Mothe  ("Gutson 
Borglumf ),  sculptor,  painter,  bora  in  Idaho,  March  25, 
1867;  educated  at  public  schools.  Fremont  and  Omaha. 
Neb.,  and  St.  Mary's  Colle^,  Kansas;  studied  art  in 
San  Francisco;  went  to  Pans.  1890,  worked  and  studied 
in  Acad^mie  Julian  and  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Exhib- 
ited as  painter  and  sculptor  in  Paris  Salon;  in  Spain. 
1892;  in  California,  1893-04;  returned  East,  and  in  1896 
went  to  London,  remaining  until  1901;  settled  in  New 
York  since  1902.  Ebchibited  in  London  and  Pi 
1901;  held  successful  "  one-man  *' exhibition  in 

received  gold  medal  sculpture  at  Louisiana  . 

Exposition;   sculptor  for  work  on  Cathedral  of  St.  John  I  Switserland  of  America.' 


Paris.  189€^affi 
in  Tondo^Broi 
a  Purchn^p'A 


In    associate  of  the  Roval  Academy  since  1879.       Among 
his   paintings   are      The   Return   of    the   Mavflow^. 
"Evangeline,"  and  "Milton  visited  by  Andrew  MarvelL" 

Boiicnereau  (bdo-rt/)  Adolphe  Gulllaame,  bom  is 
1825;  French  painter.  In  1855  his  "Triompbe  du 
Martyre"  was  bought  bv  the  state,  and  previtnoly  be 
divided  the  honors  of  the  Grand  Prix  du  R<»ne  with 
Baudry.  Two  of  his  Uter  pictures  which  are  weU-knovn 
are  "The  Youth  of  Bacchus"  and  the  "Adoration  of  the 
Magi  and  the  Shepherds." 

Boulanser  (bd^on-tMt),  George  EmesI  Jean  Marie. 
bom  in  1837.  French  general  and  politician,  was  made 
colonel  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  general  ot  brigade  to 
1880.  and  minister  of  war  in  1886.  He  achieved  great 
pppularit3r.  and  was  elected  in  1889  by  the  Nord.  Sommr. 
Charente  Inf^rieure,  and  a  division  of  Paris.  A  threat 
of  prosecution  drove  him  into  exile,  and  he  committed 
suicide  at  Brussels.     Died,  1891. 

Bowles*  Samuel*  a  distinguished  American  joumaliit; 
was  bom  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.,  February  9.  ISS6, 
and  since  1844  has  been  sole  editor  of  the  "SpringMd 
Republican."  founded  by  his  father.  Under  nis  msa- 
agement  the  paper  has  beocune  one  of  the  fonsaoA 
ioumals  in  the  country,  and  is  noted  for  its  exteosve 
news,  its  literary  taste,  and  its  intelligent  views  of  pvbBe 
Tairs.     In  recent  years  it  has  labored  to  free  the  preai 


>m  the  bias  of  political  muty.     Bowles  is  author^ol 
['Across  the  Continent"  ".Our  New  West,"  and 
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the  Divine,  New  York.  Work  includes,  in  paintiq^. 
figures  and  animals,  portraits  and  mural  painting;  }}n 
sculpture  figures  and  horses  and  groups  in  bronse; 
executed  the  gargoyles  on  the  Princeton  Dormitory, 
class  of  1879  (about  sixty  devices). 


Borromeo*  St.  Carlo   {bbr-^rd-ftU^-d),  cardinal  and    self  killed.     Died.  1755. 


Braddoek*  Edward*  bom  in  1695,  British  general; 
served  in  the  Peninsula  and  Germany,  and  in  1754  vss 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Virginia,  la 
17o5  he  led  an  expedition  against  Fort  Du  Quesne.  where 
his  troops  fell  into  an  ambush  and  were  routed,  and  him- 


archbishop  of  Milan,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  contributed  to  the  Tridentine  Catechism,  and 
was  conspicuous  by  his  self-sacrificing  offices  during  a 
plague  in  the  city  of  which  he  was  the  archbishop. 
Born  in  1538.  died  in  1584. 

Bossuet  (bo-^wd*),  Jacques  Benlcne*  bom  in  Diion, 
September  27,  1627;  a  durtinguished  orator  and  prelate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  bishop  successively  of 
Cordan  and  of  Meaux,  and  tutor  to  the  Dauphm.  the  son 
of  Louis  XIV.  Bossuet  was  the  author  of  several  con- 
troversial works,  all  in  defense  of  the  Remap  Catholic 
doctrine;  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  "^rmons." 
which,  of  their  kind,  are  of  unrivaled  eloquence,  though 
they  are  too  dramatic  for  the  majority  of  English  readers. 
Several  of  his  conopositions.  written  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  and  especially  his  "  Discourse 
«.»  TT^:«^^».i  «:-*^-„"»»  printed  in  1681,  long  retained  a 


on  Universal  History, 
hi^  reputation. 
Bofweli*  James*  tl 


, V  the  biographer  of  Johnson,  bom  in 

Edinburgh,  showed  early  a  penchant  for  writing  and  an 
admiration  for  literary  men.  He  fell  in  with  Johnson  on 
a  visit  to  London  in  1763,  and  conceived  for  him  the 
most  devoted  regard;  made  a  tour  with  him  to  the 
Hebrides  in  1773.  the  "Journal "  of  which  he  afterwards 

tublished;  settled  in  London,  and  was  called  to  the 
Ing^iah  bar;  succeeded,  in  17o2,  to  his  father's  estate, 
Auchinleck,  in  Ayrshire,  with  an  income  of  £1,600  a 
year.  Johnson  dying  in  1784.  Boswell's  "  Life  "  of  him 
appeared  five  years  after,  a  work  unique  in  biography, 
and  such  as  no  man  could  have  written  who  was  not  a 
hero-worshiper  to  the  backbone.  He  succumbed  in  the 
end  to  intemperate  habits,  aggravated  by  the  death  of 
his  wife.     Bom  in  1740.  died  in  1795. 

Bothwell  (.bolh'^wel)^  James  Hepburn,  Earl.  The 
head  of  a  powerful  family  in  East  Lothian.  He  became 
the  second  husband  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  having 
compassed  the  death,  as  was  generally  believed,  of 
Damley,  her  first  husband.  By  Mary  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Orkney,  but  a  confederacy  of  nobles  having 
compelled  him  to  leave  Scotland,  he  engaged  in  piratical 
enterprises,  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  died  in  con- 
finement in  1577. 

Botta*  Carlo  Giuseppe  Gugllelmo*  bom  in  1766. 
Italian  historian,  studied  medicine,  and  was  imprisoned 
in  1792  as  a  revolutionary.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  government  of  Piedmont,  set  up  by  Napoleon,  but 
before  the  emperor's  overthrow  he  devoted  hin^self 
entirely  to  literature.  He  wrote  "The  History  of  Italy 
between  1789  and  1814,"  and  a  "History  of  the  Ameri- 
can War  of  Independence."     Died,  1837. 

BottlceUI  ibot-U-4Ji€l'-li),  Alessandro,  born  in  1447. 
Italian  painter,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  Pope 
Sixtus  I V.  went  to  Rome  and  executed  some  fine  paint- 
ings for  the  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  On  returning  to 
Florence  he  became  a  devoted  follower  of  Savonarola. 
Died.  1515. 


Braddon*  Mary  Elisabeth,  bora  in  1837.  popolar 
novelist,  after  contributing  to  the  provincial  preos,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  comedy.  "  Loves  of  Arcadia,  aoocnted 
at  the  Strand  Theater.  In  1861  she  produced  m.  Tolumc 
of  poems.  "Garibaldi,"  and  then  turning  to  fic^on,  pab> 
lished  rapidly  "Lady  Lisle,"  Lady  Audley'a  Secret.'* 
"Aurora  Floyd,"  and  "Henry  Dunbar."  Tbeae  books 
established  her  as  one  of  the  most  popular  norv^elists  cf 
the  day,  and  later  works,  which  she  nas  published  ta 
lai|»  number,  have  not  diminished  her  reputatioD. 

Bradlaush*  Charles,  bom  in  1833,  politicuui,  after 
working  in  several  humble  capacities,  enlisted  in  the 
army.  In  1853  he  entered  a  solicitor's  ofllce;  mad  then 
he  achieved  a  great  influence  with  working  n&en  as  a 
Radical,  and  an  ants«onist  of  the  Christian  reuskm.  His 
lectures  in  the  Hall  ofScience.  London,  on  social,  pcditical. 
and  religious  questions,  were  very  popular;  anid  in  1860 
he  started  the  "National  Reformer,  against  which  a^ 
futile  government  prosecution  was  instituted.  In  1870.  f 
he  secured  a  judicial  decision  in  favor  of  aflSrmatiofi  in 
courts  of  law,  but  the  exoenses  of  the  trial  made  hha 
bankrapt.  In  1872,  he  published  his  "  Impeaefament  d 
the  House  of  Brunswick."  and  the  question  of  perpetml 

?ensions  always  formed  one  of  his  favorite  subjeeta.  In 
880,  he  was  returned  for  Northampton  to  ParUament, 
but  refuaini^  to  take  the  oath,  he  was  not  allowed  to  take 
his  seat  until  after  the  general  election  of  1885.  althoa^ 
he  was  repeatedly  returned  by  the  constituency.  Afur- 
wards  he  eamed  a  high  reputation  in  the  House  ol  Com- 
mons, and  though  a  thorough  Radical,  oppoaed  the 
advocates  of  socalism.  In  1889,  he  vinted  India,  his 
interest  in  Indian  affairs  having  always  been  prcMMMinced. 
Died.  1891. 

Brady*  Cyrus  Tofmsend.  Protestant  Epcacopal 
clergyman,  author;  bora  in  Allegheny.  Pa..  Deeembo 
20.  1861;  graduate  of  United  Stotes  Naval  Academy. 
1883.  Railroad  service  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  axxl 
Union  Pacific  roads  for  several  years;  studied  tbeotogy 
under  Bishop  Worthinston,  Nebraska;  ordained  deacoa. 
1889;  priest.  1890.  Was  rector  of  Protestant  Episoofial 
churches  in  Missouri  and  Colorado  and  archdeaeoo  d 
Kansas  until  1895,  and  archdrauxXi  of  Pennsyl^iuua  t3J 
1899;  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church.  Overbrook.  Phila- 
delphia, 1899-1902,  resigning  to  engage  in  literarr  work; 
chaplain  of  1st  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry  in 
Spanish-American  War.  Member  of  American  Acadctny 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Author:  "  For  Lorve  of 
Country,"  "For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea."  "The  Grip  of 
Honor,  "Stephen  Decatur."  "Recollections  of  a  Jli»- 
BJonary  in  the  Great  West,"  "American  Fichts  and 
Fighters,"  "Commodore  Paul  Jones,"  "Reuben  Jazaea.'* 
"When  Blades  are  Out  and  Love's  Afield."  **Uoder 
Tops'ls  and  Tents,"  "Colonial  Fighta  and  F&a^tera." 
"HohensoUem."  "Woven  With  the  Ship."  ^n  the 
Wasp's  Nest,"  "Border  Fighta  and  Filters,"  "The 
Southerners,'   "The  Bishop,'^  "Sir  Henry  Morgan.  Boc- 
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v«.«D«..        The  Doctor  of  Philosophy,"   "In  the  War    Lexicon.     Editor:  '* International  Theological  Library/* 
with  Mexico."  "The  Comer  in  Coffee?'  "The  Records,"    "International  Critical  Commentary." 
"A  Little  Traitor  to  the  South,"  "A  Midshipman  in  the  I      Bright*  Johiif  bom  November  16.  1811;  an  eminent 
Pacific."  "Indian  Fiffhts  and  Fighters."  "The  Conquest '  orator  and  Radical  statesman.     Of  Quaker  parentage, 
of  the  Southwest,"  -The  Two  (^ptains."  he  entered  \tla  father's  business  at  the  age  of  16.  Though 

Brahe*  Tycho  (6ndA),  the  most  distinguished  astron-  i  he  had  taken  part  in  the  Reform  movement,  he  first 
omer  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  was  bom  in  1545.  and  became  prominent  along  with  his  friend  Cobden  in  the 
died  in  1601.  A  native  of  Denmark,  his  active  life  was  anti-corn  law  agitation;  entered  parliament  for  Durham, 
passed  in  Germany.  i  being  afterwards  returned  for  Manchester,  and  losing 

Brahms*  Johannes*  bora  in  1833:  German  musical  I  that  seat  through  his  opposition  to  the  Crimean  War. 
oompoeer.  Schumann  early  expressed  the  highest  opin-  |  In  1857,  he  was  returned  for  Birmingham,  holding  that 
ion  of  Brahms'  genius,  but  for  manv  years  he  was  not  j  seat  till  lus  death.  He  joined  Mr.  uladstone's  govern- 
am>reciated  in  Germany.  In  1861  ne  went  to  Vienna,  ment  which  disestablished  the  Irish  Church,  but  opposed 
where  he  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  held  several  I  his  Home  Rule  policy  in  1886,  dying  in  the  unshaken 
important  musical  posts.  In  1868  he  composed  the  '  conviction  that  it  was  a  fatal  error.  As  a  master  of 
"Deutsches  Requiem."  which,  after  the  Franco-Geraoan  really  pure  Saxon  English,  in  all  its  power  and  pathos, 
'  *     "  "  Mr.  Bright  was  never  surpassed,  and  his  speeches  are 

worthy  attentive  study  on  that  account  alone.     Died, 
March  27.  1889. 

Brock*  Sir  Isaac*  a  gallant  British  officer.  In  1812, 
when  an  American  army,  under  General  Hull,  invaded 
Canada,  the  measures  adopted  by  Brock  were  so  effectual 
that  the  Americans  surrendered  without  striking  a  blow. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fame  he  had  won.  An  affair 
occurred  at  Oueenstown,  in  October  the  same  year,  in 
which  he  lost  his  life. 

Hnmt^s  riiHrlnUf^i  born  id  1815;    BQelish  authoress, 
t'lMf^t  ur  irif  ihrt'e  Bront*^  aiiten».     AfU^r  Bonn?  tfnt- 
lencH-oa  n  goy^rnesa  she  became  eiticair*Hi  with  her 
lets  \q  ihn  writing  uf  HDVeLit^  Atui  in   L^€  published 
th  them  a  Atnoll  vtilijme  of  poems  UndQr  the  names  of 
Ciirrer,   KH\»^  and  Acton  li«lL     In  1847  she  published 
tht5  tfeLI'knowti  urtory,  '^Jeine   Kyrv.*'      Ita  enc««iA  was 
inatniitaiiiN^u^  ani)   complete.     Although  adversely  and 
severely  fnticifi^cl.  it  was  and  U  adjTiitt«d  to  be  aiie  of 
the   miMt   r^niark^ble  ol   EDglieh    Dovpb-     Her  second 
st-^ry,  ^'Bbirl^v."  wan  publifbed  in  1849,  anit  her  third 
au^l    la*t,    *'Vil)ett*/'    m    185:S.     Another    itory*    '"The 
PrcjiV'saor,"  which  had  beeu   refuae'd  by  the  publiiiher 
bf-fure   "Jane   Eyre^'   hud   mAJe   iUi  aiit borers   famoti^^ 
wn»  ^publLfthed   after   h**r   d**inh-     In    June,    18.j4*   *he 
m;irrt«d  the  Rev.  Mr^  NLchulls,  who  had  been  for  a  time 
htr  father'*  cyrntei.      But  bhjoh  utter  her  marriajcien  con- 
sumption, i^'bich  had  vaifiml  rifT  b^r  a  in  ten  and  brotliera, 
settled:  oil  her,  and  ja^he  di»]  in  her  fortieth  Vear  <]8^'i.'>L 

Brooke,  Rev.  8lojpford  A.,  M.  A^,  wm  born  in  18^2. 
E«liLi:iit^  at  Trinity  CoHeii^,  LHiblin,  where  he  Kradiiated 
(l^.'fV^  winriii^a;  the  Liowne  pri^c  B^ml  Vice-Chaticellor'a 
m4^<  hfc]  for  Enf;lij!b  verae^  He  wiu  fonnerly  chuplain  to 
Q'ii'-t'^Fi    Vietf^na  and   to  th«   I^mprHsu   Frederick  of  GcT' 


War.  was  performed  all  over  Germany,  and  since  then 
his  compositions  have  been  very  highly  valued. 

Brant,  Joseph  {br&rU).  An  Indian  chief  of  the  Mo- 
hawk nation,  bom  in  Ohio,  about  1742.  held  a  commis- 
sion in  the  British  service,  and  fought  against  the  Amer- 
ican colonists  in  the  Revolution.  He  went,  afterwards, 
to  England,  where  he  published  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
in  Mohawk.     Died.  1809. 

Breckenrldce,  John  Cabell*  bom  in  1821 ;  American 
politician;  in  1851  entered  Congress,  and  in  1856  wa^ 
elected  vice-nresident  under  Buchanan.  In  1860  he 
was  a  candidate  for  the  presidencv  in  the  Southem 
interest,  but  was  defeated  by  Lincoln;  and  having  de 
Douncea  Lincoln's  address  as  a  declaration  of  war,  h<^ 
was  expelled  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
was  given  a  command  in  the  Confederate  army.  Died. 
1«75. 

Brewer*  David  Joslah,  associate  justice  in  United 
States  Supreme  Court  since  December  18.  1880;  bom  in 
Smyrna.  Asia  Minor,  June  20.  1837;  graduate  of  Yale, 
1856;  Albany  Law  School,  1858.  Began  practice, 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  1850;  United  States  commiBsioner. 
1861-62;  judge  in  probate  and  criminal  courts,  Leaven- 
worth County,  1863-64;  jud(se  in  district  court,  186^-60; 
county  attorney.  1860-70;  justice  supreme  court,  Kan- 
sas, 1870-84;  judge  circmt  court  of  United  States, 
1884-80.  Appointed  by  President  aeveland.  1806, 
noesnber  Venesuelan  Boundary  Commission;  member  of 
British- Venesuela  Arbitration  Tribunal,  1800.  President 
of  Universal  Congress  of  Lawyers  and  Jurists,  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition.  St.  Louis,  1904.  Author:  "The 
Pew  to  the  Pulpit."  "The  Twentieth  Century  from  An- 
other View  Point,**  "American  Citisenship." 
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Brewster  ibroo^atur).  Sir  David*  an  English  philoso- 
pher and  author,  bom  in  1781,  and  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh. From  1808  to  1820.  he  was  editor  of  the  "  Edin- 
bur^  Encyclopedia."  In  1815,  he  was  elected  F.  R.  S., 
and  the  next  year  invented  the  kaleidoscope.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  a  "Treatise  on  Optics"  and  "Mem 


'oira  of  the  Life,  Writii 


- ,^,  and  Discoveries  of  Newton.' 

xHis  researches  on  double  refraction,  and  discovery  of 
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pber  and  autbor,  bom  in  1781,  and  educated  at  lUlin-    m.iiiVs     In  IS80,  Mr-  Urrxikv  eee^r^nliKl  (roni  the  Church 
Durgh.^  From  1808  to  1820,  he  was  editor  of  the^"Edin-    of  KriKiapd  betratide  he  crmld  nut  ucce}>t  the  orthoclo]c 

vi^TVH  i>n  mirftclee*  and  bflcojiie  minister  of  f^'dfi>rd 
Cli;jiKel^  BlfKiirmbtiry.  In  iH9i>.  however,  after  a  len^hy 
illrii-ss,  hp  FquhJ  himself  eofiipeljcd  t«  retire  from  the 
jH'r.\.  He  is  tb«  author  of  several  works,  among  which 
ar»'  'Life  and  LeUera  nt  the  Ij^its  F.  W.  IlobertBong"  a 
the  law  of  the  polarisation  of  light  are  his  chief  titles  |  "I  imit^r  of  Eitf^li^Hh  I^ttraturv,"  "The  t^rly  Life  of 
to  eminence.     Died,  1868.  ,  ,  >  J^e\i&^"  se%-eml  vuluiues  of  Bemioiii^  a  vulutiie  itf  jioemv, 

*  '  *  '  "History  of  FIriglish  Hfjelry,"  a.  work  oi^  "Early  English 

Litefflture,"'   **The  Old  Testament  and  Modem  Life/* 
and  a  bcjolc  on  iJrrswnioiE. 

itrouifhBin,  Henry,  Lnrd  Brougharn  and  Taux 
(6rai3'dTn^K  barn  in  Edinburgh  in  177S7  And  ediicat'Od  at 
the  high  4chr<il  and  uaiveraity  ol  that  city,  wan  admitted 

_^ ___, ,    ,,   .. ^  ....  ^ I  to  the  Btolfh  bar  in  ISOO.      Exclndetl  from  ptomotion 

Itvilwi^,  borti  at  Focltard.  County  of  Amia^b,  who  flour-  ,  in  S<:olln.nd  by  hii  liberal  pnnejplea,  hn  joinvfri  the  Eng- 


'FlHzin  Rnini,  RiMrdmhe  ((rrt'a«-bo-roo') ,  a.  celebrated 
irmfi  t'iutrJ,  Kinjt  oi  Munifter,* jif t^Twarda  savf^riM^n  of  all 
Iftolafid,  vas  bom  in  9^37t  and  died  in  HiH.  He  de- 
feated the  Du)f9  in  tony  baitl^ti.  his  l^t  victory  bfing 
»I  Oont&rf,  vhen?  be  was  kiilt<<l-  He  v&s  equally  dis- 
ttDKUiahed  for  h^  iiatrpnoge  of  learn ini;  nntl  pieLy. 
Vridrrtt  St.  iiir\d*jttj,  or  Si,  Bride,  the  patroncsia  of 


jttlied  ^p  the  LvKJnnirti;  of  the  t?!ixth  Century,  wafl  re- 
Qowned-for  her  t#auty^  and  founded  the  monaa'tery  of 
fvildare^,  n'here  ahe  dey^ited  herself  to  the  e^lumtion  of 
><ivng' girls. 

Mrlfg9t  ChMrTer«  Alii^iitUS,  clergyman,  thefj^lcE^ran; 
tMVii  )n  New  York«  Januar.v  K*.  1841^  atudioi.l  m  Uni- 
vmemty  <^  VirginiA^  1857-00;  Linion  rheoloKica.1  H^-iai- 
MOT,  1MIH&3;  Uoiv#r$itv  of  Berlin.  1866-50.  raptor 
ei  Praabyterian  Chureh,  Rosello,  N,  J,.  1^70-74;  pro- 
fijiwiii  f  n  I  /  ]B74-9].  Biblical  theoloffy.  ]89]-19r»4, 
Tllvolosit^  Encyclop^itJa  and  ^ymbolica  iinoe  1D04, 
tTaion  Thpoluedcal  tteininarv.  Eklitor  *' Presbytf^nan 
R«vi*w/'  lS80-fl*J:  was  trietJ  for  herefly  a  ltd  ucainried 
bjr  Pj^bjilery  tif  ?*ew  York,  1802,  but  faUi<peni:le<]  by 
1  A»enibly,  1893;   ordained  pheat  bv  Frot^#t.int 

j»i  bishop  of  New  York.  18B9.     Author:    "liib- 

\  S^adtt'*  "Ameiican   Presbyterianisnn/'   "Messianic 
■fc--y T*  *' Whither 7"    A  TheologicaJ  Qu^^tion  for  (be 

,_ *'The    Authority    of    Holy    Striptuie,"    "Ihe 

Rigjbcv  Criiidsm  of  the  HexateucD,"  *"Tht  Bible,  'he 
Ctilirf^  apd  the  Rea^m.'*  "The  Mflsdmh  of  the  Apoatl'^-,'* 
'*Thie  Meeeiah  of  the  GosppAK,"  "The  CV^  Ol  br.  liriuii,^,'* 
tfaive  part*;  *' Genera)  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
£b^y  ^riptitr^,'*  *'The  Intmrnation  of  the  fjord,"  ''Nuw 
L^^t  on  the  Life  cl  Jesu»/'  '*  EthieaJ  Teachings  of  J^ija.'* 
A^  (with  F,  Brown  and  8.  R.  Uhv^r}  New  Hebrew 


liah  bar  in  1^8.  ^jieedily  ntHiuired  a  rettutatlon  aa 
lawjigir  for  the  dofenfle  in  Crown  Hbel  actions,  and,  hy 
his  eloquent**^  ir^  *'-^"  ."■'i-^^-  '■'  o..p-H.r'  r-rr.iM.i^  i^:'f1. 
Died.  1868. 

Brown*  Henry  Blilliurs*  associate  justice  of  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  1^1-1906:  bom  in  South  Lee, 
Mass.,  March  2.  1836;  graduate  of  Yale,  1856:  studied 
law  in  private  office;  attended  lectures  at  Vale  and 
Harvard 'law  schools.  Deputy  United  States  marshal, 
1861-63;  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  eastern 
district  of  Michigan,  1863-68;  then  for  a  few  months, 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  judge  State  Circuit  Court  of  Wayne 
County;  practiced  law  in  Detroit  until  1875;  United 
States  judge  for  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  1875-90. 
Compiler  of  Brown's  Admiralty  Reports. 

Brown*  Jolin«  an  American  slavery  abolitionist,  bom 
in  1800,  settled  in  Kansas,  and  resolutely  opposed  the 
project  of  making  it  a  slave  State.  In  the  interest  of 
emancipation,  wi^  six  others,  he  seised  on  the  State 
armory  at  Harper's  Ferry  in  hope  of  a  rising,  entrenched 
himself  armed  in  it,  was  surrounded,  seised,  tried,  and 
hanged  in  1859. 

Brown-8equard.  Edward*  bom  in  1818;  American 
physician  and  physiologist,  was  appointed  successively 

frofessor  of  pathology  at   Harvard,   professor  to  the 
acuity  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  and  succeeded  Claude 
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Bernard  in  the  chair  of  experimental  medicine  at  the 
College  of  France.  He  published  two  important  series 
of  lectures  on  the  "  Paralysis  of  the  Lower  Extremities  " 
and  on  "Functional  A^tations."     Died.  1894. 

Browne*  Charles  Farrar,  a  humorist  and  satirist, 
known  bv  the  pseudonym  of  "Artemus  Ward,"  was 
born  in  Maine,  United  States,  in  1834.  His  first  hterary 
effort  was  as  "showman"  to  an  imaginary  traveling 
mena«|:erie.  He  traveled  over  America  lecturing,  carry- 
ing with  him  a  whimsical  panorama  as  affording  texts 
for  his  numeroiis  jokes,  which  he  took  with  him  to  Lon- 
don, and  exhibited  with  the  same  accompaniment  with 
unbounded  success.  Browne  s[>ent  some  time  among 
the  Mormons,  and  defined  their  religion  as  singular, 
but  their  wives  plural.     Died,  1867. 

Browne*  Sir  Thomas,  a  physician  and  religious 
thinker,  bom  in  Lohdon  in  1605,  resided  at  Norwich 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  died  Uiere  in  1682.  He 
was  knighted  by  Charles  II.;  "was,"  Professor  Saints- 
bury  says,  "the  greatest  prose  writer  perhaps,  when  all 
things  are  taken  together,  in  the  whole  range  of  Eng- 
lish. His  principal  works  are  "Religio  Medici."  "In- 
quiries into  Vulgar  Errors,"  and  "Hydriotapnia,  or 
Um-Burial,  a  Discourse  of  the  Sepulchral  Urns  Found 
in  Norfolk,*'  all  of  the  very  first  importance  in  English 
literature. 

Browning*  Elisabeth  Barrett  (broun'lng),  one  of 
the  greatest  of  English  jpoetesses,  bom  in  1809;  she 
married  the  Doet  Robert  Browning,  with  whom  she  took 
up  her  residence  in  Italy.  Her  principal  works  are 
"Aurora  Leigh,"  "Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship"  "Caso 
Ouidi  Windows,"  and  "Poems  Before  Congress.*'  Died, 
1861. 

Browning*  Robert*  an  English  poet,  bora  in  1812; 
married  Elisabeth  Barrett  in  1846,  and  afterward  re- 
sided in  Paris  and  Italy.  His  poems  are  numerous  and 
of  much  power,  but  notable  for  their  obscurity.  Died, 
1890. 

Bruce,  David*  bora  in  1323:  King  of  Scotland,  and 
son  and  successor  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  invasion  nf 
Scotland  by  Edward  III.  forced  him  to  fly  to  France: 
but  he  returned  during  the  war  between  France  and 
England.  He  invaded  England,  but  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  ransomed  for  £100,000.  Died, 
1370. 

Bruce,  Edwardf  brother  of  Robert  Bruce,  fought 
with  great  bravery  in  the  war  against  the  English,  and 
in  1315,  being  offered  the  crown  of  Ireland,  he  went  to 
that  country,  maintaining  his  position  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  English  in 
1318. 

Brumm'el*  Beau*  bora  in  London,  in  1778;  in  his 
day  the  prince  of  dandies,  was  patronised  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.;  quarreled  with  the 
prince;  fled  from  his  creditors  to  Calais,  where,  reduced 
to  destitution,  he  lived  some  vears  in  the  same  reckless 
fashion.  He  settled  at  length  in  Caen,  where  he  died 
insane  in  1805. 

Brutus*  Decimus  Junius  Albinus*  one  of  the 
assassins  of  Julius  Caesar.  After  the  murder  of  the 
consul,  he  was  besieged  in  Mutina  by  Mark  Antony, 
but  drove  off  the  enemy.  Crossing  into  Macedonia, 
he  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Antony  and  put  to 
death  (43  B.  C). 

Brutus,  Lucius  Junius,  a  Roman  consul.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  having  put  the  father  and  brother 
of  Brutus  to  death,  Brutus  feigned  madness,  until  the 
rape  of  liUcretia,  when  he  excited  the  populace  to  insur- 
rection, and  'drove  Tarquinius  from  tne  city.  He  and 
CoUatinus  were  appointed  consuls  together,  and  in  this 
capacity  Brutus  ordered  the  execution  of  his  own  sons 
for  complicity  in  a  conpiracy.  He  was  killed  by  Tar- 
quinius's  son. 

Brutus,  Marcus  Junius,  bora  in  85  B.  C;  the 
nephew  of  Cato  of  Utica,  sided  with  Pompey  against 
Ccpsar,  and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  retired  to  liter- 
ary pursuits.  Caesar  made  him  governor  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  but  he  joined  the  conspirators  who  murdered  the 
consul.  After  the  assassination  he  collected  troops  in 
Macedonia,  and  assuming  the  title  of  imperator,  rav- 
aged Rhodes  and  Lydia.  In  42  B.  C.  he  and  Cassius 
were  defeated  by  Uctavius  Ceraar  and  Mark  Antony, 
when  Brutus  committed  suicide. 

Bruyere  {bru-yare'),  John  de  la,  a  distinguished 
French  writer,  born  m  1644.  He  wrote  dialogues  on 
quietism,  and  translated  the  characters  of  Theopnrastus 
from  the  Greek.     He  died  in  1696. 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  editor*^  bora  in  Salem, 
111..  March  19,  1860;  early  education  in  public  schools 
and  Whipple  Academy;  graduate  of  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  1881;  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago, 
1883.  Practiced  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  1883-87:  since 
then  at  Lincoln,  Neb.;    member  of  Congress,  1891-95; 


received  Democratic  vote  for  United  States  senattK*  in 
Nebraska  Legislature,  1893;  nominated  in  Democratie 
convention  for  United  States  senator.  1894,  but  was 
defeated  in  legislature  by  John  M.  Thurston;  editor 
of  Omaha  "World-Herald."  1894-96;  delegate  t« 
National  Democratic  Convention,  1896;  wrote  the 
"silver  plank"  in  its  platformj  made  a  notable  n>eech, 
and  was  nominated  lor  president  of  United  States; 
traveled  over  18,000  miles  during  campaign,  speakiBS 
at  almost  evei^  stopping  place;  received  176  eleetonl 
votes  against  271  for  William  McKinley.  In  1897-96 
he  lectured  on  bimetallism;  raised  in  May,  1898.  the 
3d  Regiment  of  Nebraska  Volunteer  Infantry  for  war 
against  Spain,  becoming  its  colonel.  Again  nominated 
for  president  in  1900  oy  Democratic,  Populist,  aad 
Silver  Republican  conventions;  "Imperialism."  was  de- 
clared by  the  platform  to  be  the  paramount  isBoe:  be 
made  an  active  canvass,  but  was  again  defeated^receiT- 
ing  in  electoral  collc^  155  votes  against  292  for  William 

I  McKinley.     After  the  election,  he  established  a  weekly 

I  poUtical  magazine,  "The  Commoner."  Author:  "The 
First  Battle7'  *'  Under  Other  Flags,"  also  many  artidei 

I  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Bryant.  William  Cullen,  bora  in  1794;  American 
poet  and  historian,  when  only  nineteen  published  his 

'  poem,  "Thanatopsis,"  which  attracted  much  attmticm; 

I  and  in  1825  he  became  editor  of  several  periodicals  in 
New  York.  Having  twice  visited  Europe,  he  wrote  his 
"Letters  of  a  Traveler  in  Europe  and  America":   for 

I  more  than  thirty  years  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  *  New 

'  York  Evening  Post,"  and  wrote  much  poetry,  as  wdl  as 
many  other  prose  works.     Died,  1878. 

Bryce,  Bt.  Hon.  James,  was  bora  in  1838;  educated 
at  Glaagow  University  and  Trinity  Colleee,  Oxford 
(Craven  and  Vinerian  SchoUr);  Fellow  of  Oriel.  1862; 
Honorable  Fellow  of  Trin.ty  College;  D.  C.  L..  LL.  D^ 
F.  R.  S.;  D.  L.  City  of  Aberdeen;  member  of  Institute 
of  France  and  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Turin,  Stock- 
holm, Naples,  and  Bruasels,  and  of  the  Ro3ral  Accademia 
of  the  Linoei  at  Rome;  P.  C. ;  called  to  the  bar,  Lincoln's 
Inn,  1867;  regius  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford  Uni- 
vereity.  1870-93:  M.  P.  for  Tower  Hamlets.  1880-85, 
and  for  South  Aberdeen,  1885-1907;  imder-secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  for  five  months  in  1886;  chancrikr 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  1892-94,  and  March  to  May. 
1894;  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  1894-95;  clutf 
secretary  for  Ireland,  1905-07.  He  was  appointed 
ambamador  to  the  United  States  of  America.  December 
31,  1906.  He  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  Christians  and  Uieir  eman* 
cipation  from  Turkish  misrule.  He  strongly  opposed 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  the  Education  Act  of  1902. 
Author  of  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  "TranwsaueaBa 
and  Ararat."   "The  American  Commonwealth,"   "Ira- 

yreesions  of  South  Africa,"   "Studies  in  Histoiry  and 
urispradenoe,"  and  "Studies  in  Contemporary  Biog- 

"^c^y-"  .  .       .     ^ 

Buck,  Dudley,  organist,  composer;  bora  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  March  10.  1839:  studied  at  Trinity  CcOlege. 
then  Leipzig  Conservatory  of  Music,  and  at  Dresden  and 
Paris;    for  several  years  organist  Music   Hall,  Boetoo; 

I  was  organist  Holy  Trinity  Church.  Brooklyn,  and  director 

I  and  organist  Apollo  Club,  twenty-five  years;    retired. 

'  1903.     Composer  of  orchestral,  organ,  and  vocal  music 

Buck'ingnam,  Georse  VUllers,  Duke  of,  favorite 

of  James  I.  and  Charles  1.,  born  in  Leicestershire.  1592. 

'  rose  under  favor  of  the  former  to  the  high  offices  and 
dignities  of  the  state;  provoked  by  his  conduct  waxs 
with  Spain  and  France;  fell  into  disifavor  with  the  peo> 

'  pie;   was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth,  in  1628,  by  Oeo- 

tenant  Felton,  on  the  eve  of  his  embarking  for  Rochelle. 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  bora  in  1&21;    histcffiaa. 

'  In  1857  the  first  volume  of  his  "Historv  of  CiviUzattoo 
in  Europe  "  appeared,  and  was  very  well  received.  The 
second  volume,  published  in  1861,  found,  too.  an  i4>pre- 
ciative  public,  but  in  1862  his  health  gave  way,  and  be 
died  in  1862.  leaving  his  work  uncompleted. 

Buckley,  James  Monroe,  editor  ''New  York  diria- 
tian  Advocate"  since  1880;  bora  in  Rahway,  N.  J.. 
December  16.  1836;  educated  at  Pennington,  N.  J.. 
Seminary,  and  one  year  at  Wesleyan  University;  studied 
theology  at  Exeter,  N.  H.;  joined  New  Hampshire 
conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1859;  weot 
to  Detroit,  1863;  Brooklyn,  1866:  pastor  in  vicinity  of 
New  York  until  1880.  Author:  **0at8  or  WUd  OaU." 
"Faith  Healing,"  "Christian  Science  and  Kindred  Phe- 
nomena," "Christians  and  the  Theater/*  "The  Land  of 
the  Csar  and  the  Nihilist."  "Travels  in  Three  GontinenU 
—  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,'*  "History  of  Methodism  in  the 
United  States,"  "Extemporaneous  Oratory  for  Profea- 
sionid  and  Amateur  Sp€»akers,"  "Supposed  Miracles." 
Buddha  ibditda),  "the  wise  or  enlightened,"  is  the 
sacred  name  of  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  who  appears 
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to  hare  lived  in .  the  Sixth  Ceotury  B.  C.  He  was 
bora  a  Hindu,  of  an  intensely  contemplative  nature, 
the  son  of  a  king,  who  did  everything  in  hia  power  to 
tempt  him  from  a  religious  life,  from  which,  however, 
iD  njs  contemplation  oi  the  vanity  of  existence  nothing 
could  detain  him;  retired  into  soutude  at  the  a^  of  30, 
as  Sakyamuni,  t.  «.,  solitary  of  the  Sakyas.  ms  tribe; 
consultad  religious  books,  could  get  no  good  out  of  them, 
till,  by-and-by,  he  abstracted  himselx  more  and  more 
from  everything  external,  when  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
as  he  sat  brooding  under  the  Bo-tree  alone  with  the 
universe,  soul  with  soul,  the  light  of  truth  rose  full- 
orbed  upon  him,  and  he  called  himself  henceforth  and 
gave  himself  out  as  Buddha.  "  Now,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "I  know  it  all,"  as  Mohammed  in  his  way  did  after 
him,  and  became  a  preacher  to  others  of  what  had  proved 
salvation  to  himself,  which  he  continued  to  do  for  forty 
yean,  leaving  behind  him  disciples,  who  went  forth  with- 
out sword,  like  Christ's,  to  preach  what  they,  like  Christ's, 
behoved  was  a  gospel  to  every  creature. 


Buffon  {boof-fono),  Geoms  Louis  Leclerc*  Count 

de«  an  raainent  French  naturalist,  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  and  of  that  of  sciences;  was  bom  in  1707. 
His  "Natural  History/'  which  appeared  in  1740,  gave 
him  fame,  combining  m  an  eminent  degree  reason,  elo- 
quence, and  research.  Other  works  from  his  pen  ob- 
tained great  applause.  He  professed  to  be  a  materialist. 
In  1739,  he  was  named  Intendant  of  the  Jardin  Royal 
des  Plantcs.     Died.  1788. 

Bull,  Ole  Bomemaim*  famous  violinist;  bom  in 
Beraen,  in  Norwav,  1810;  he  secured  great  triumphs 
both  throui^ut  Eaurope  and  in  America  oy  his  wonder- 
ful playing.  He  lost  all  his  money  in  a  scheme  to  found 
a  colony  of  his  countrymen  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  to 
take  again  to  his  violin  to  repair  ms  broken  fortunes. 
He  afterwards  settled  down  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and 
bad  also  a  tummer  residence  in  Norway,  where  he  died 
in  1880. 

Boiler*  Sir  Redvers*  bom  in  1839;  soldier,  first  saw 
service  in  the  China  War  of  1860.  In  1870  he  took  part 
in  the  Red  River  expedition,  and  in  1874  in  the  Ashantee 
War.  In  1879  he  was  sent  on  special  service  to  the  Cape, 
heki  command  of  the  Frontier  Light  Horse  in  the  Kaffir 
War  of  1878-79,  and  served  with  grsatgallantry  in  the 
Zulu  War.  He  was  present  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  at  El  Teb 
and  Tamai,  and  acoompanied  the  Nile  expedition  of 
1884.  In  1890  he  succeeded  Lord  Wolseley  as  adjutant- 
fBoeraL    Fifured  prominently  in  the  Boer  War. 

Bohnr,  Priednch  Wilhelm  von*  bom  in  1775; 
Pnwian  «neral,  obtained  field  marshal's  rank  in  1818, 
and  by  ine  victory  at  Lukan  saved  Berlin  from  the 
Freodi.  His  victories  at  Grossbeeren  and  Dennewits 
over  Oudinot  and  Ney  respectively  twice  again  saved 
the  Prussian  capital  at  critical  moments.  He  was  present 
at  Leipsig.  and  in  command  of  the  ri^t  wing  of  the  allies 
be  occupied  the  low  countries.  In  1814  he  marched  into 
France,  and  he  was  in  comnmnd  during  the  Waterloo 
campaign.    Died  in  1816. 

Bim/am  John  (frimVfn),  author  of  the  celebrated 
aUefones,  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  "Holy  War"; 
born  in  England,  1628,  was  when  ^oung  dissipated,  but 
in  early  manhood  reformed  and  joined  the  Baptists, 
beonning  so  aealous  as  to  invite  persecution.  He  was 
sentenced  to  toansportation  on  a  charge  of  promoting 
seditious  assemblies,  but  sentence  was  not  enforced; 
was,  however,  imprisoned  for  more  than  twelve  years, 
and  during  thai  time  wrote  his  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Died  16887 

Barbank*  lAither*  naturalist,  originator  of  new  fruits 
and  flowers;  bom  in  Lancaster,  Mass.,  March  7,  1849; 
boybood  on  farm;  educated  at  Lancaster  Academv; 
always  devoted  to  study  of  nature,  especially  plant  life. 
Moved  to  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  1875;  conducts  Burbank's 
£xperiment  Farms.  Originator  dF  the  Burbank  potato; 
foldandwickson  apple;  October  purple,  chalco,  Amer- 
ica and  climax  pliuos;  giant,  splendor,  sugar,  and 
fbootkm  prunes:  a  new  fruit,  the  plumcot;  peachblow. 
Burbank,  and  Santa  Rosa  roses;  gigantic  forms  of 
amaryllis,  tigridias.  the  Shasta  daisy,  giant  and  fra- 
panoe  callas;  and  various  new  apples,  peaches,  nuts, 
berries,  and  other  valuable  trees,  fnuts,  flowers,  grasses, 
cnins.  and  vegetables. 

Bardetl-Couttst  Angelina  Geori|ina«  Baroness* 
bom  in  1814;  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  suc- 
ceeded in  1837  to  the  great  wealth  of  her  grandfather. 
Mr.  Thomas  Coutts.  'The  Shoe-black  Bri^tde,  the  Nova 
opotia  Gardens,  model  lodging  houses,  and  Columbia 
Maricet  are  of  her  foundation.  The  poor  and  the  dis- 
tiissed  at  home  and  abroad  have  haa  a  constant  bene- 
factress in  her;  the  east-end  weavers,  the  Irish  fishermen 
of  Cape  Clear,  the  TWkish  peasantry  after  the  Russo- 
Turidah  War,  are  among  those  who  have  received  her 
help.  In  1871 ,  the  queen  made  Miss  Coutts  a  peeress,  and 


in  1881  the  baroness  married  Mr.  William  Ashmead- 
Bartlett.     Died,  1907. 

Burgess*  John  William*  educator;  born  in  Conors- 
ville,  Giles  County,  Tenn.,  August  26,  1844;  attended 
Cumberland  University,  Lebanon,  Tenn.;  naduate  of 
Amherst,  1867.  Admitted  to  bar,  Springfield,  Mass.* 
1869;  professor  of  English  literature  and  political  econ- 
omy, Knox  College,  1869-71;  studied  history,  publie 
law  and  political  science,  Q6ttingen,  Leipsig,  Berlin, 
1871-73:  professor  history  and  political  science,  Am^- 
herst,  1873-76;  professor  political  science  and  oonsti* 
tutional  law  since  1876,  dean  faculty  of  political  science 
since  1890.  Columbia  University.  Author:  "Political 
Science  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law"  (2  vol- 
umes), "The  Middle  Period."  "The  Civil  War  and  the 
Constitution"  (two  volumes),  ''Reconstruction  and  the 
Constitution,"  contributor  to  reviews  on  historical* 
political  and  le«d  topics. 

BuiKoyne*  John*  General  (JImr-ifoin'),  an  En«^ish 
officer  In  the  American  Revolution,  was  defeated  and 
surrendered  his  army  to  General  Gates  at  Saratoga,  in 
1777.     Bom,  1714  ;    died.  1792. 

Bufke*  Edmund*  bom  in  1728:  statesman  and 
orator;  an  Irishman  by  birth;  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Going  to  London,  he  attracted  at- 
tention by  his  essays  on  the  "Sublime  and  Beautiful,'* 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature,  founding  in  1750 
"The  Annual  Remster."  In  1761  he  became  private 
secretary  to  Hamilton,  the  new  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land; and  served  Lord  Rocldn^^uun  in  the  same  CApsMUty 
when  that  nobleman  became  prime  minister.  He  was 
returned  to  Parliament  for  Wendover,  and  his  speeches 
on  American  affairs  created  a  great  sensation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  pbsition  in  political  life  waa 
raised  still  hif  her  by  the  pamphlets  which  he  wrote  on 
current  questions.  Retumed  for  Malton,  he  produced 
in  1780  his  great  plan  of  economical  reform;  and  in  1782 
he  became  paymaster  under  Lord  Rockingham's  govern- 
ment. He  af^n  took  office  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
coalition  ministry,  when  he  made  his  famous  speech  on 
the  India  bill.  In  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
Burke  pUyed  a  leadimc  part,  his  opening  speech  extend- 
ing over  four  days.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  finest  efforts  of  oratory. 
Burke's  attitude  in  this  matter  severed  his  friendship 
with  Fox.  and  he  seceded  from  the  Whig  party.  In  1794, 
he  retired  from  parliamentary  life,  thou^  he  continued  to 
produce  his  pamphlets  on  political  affairs.  Died,  1797. 

Burlelch  {bur'lt),  WUllam  Cerll*  Lord,  prime 
minister  «  England  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth;  bom 
in  1520,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of 
his  time.     Died,  1598. 

Burllngame*  (Jbur'ttno'dm),  Anton*  an  American 
diplomatist;  bom  in  Chenango  County.  N.  Y..  1822. 
He  was  elected  member  of  Congress  by  the  Republicans 
of  the  fifth  district  of  Massachusetts,  in  1854-56-58. 
In  1861,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  China,  and,  in  1867, 
appointed  ambassador  from  China  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  In  1868  he  visited 
this  country  at  the  head  of  a  Chinese  embassy,  and  con- 
cluded a  liberal  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  which  was  promptly  ratified  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment. The  embassy  afterwards  visited  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  lastly  St.  Petersburg,  where  Burlingame 
suddenly  died,  February,  1870. 

Bume-Jones*  Edward*  bom  in  1833;  painter,  eariy 
fell  under  the  influence  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood, and  his  paintinss  are  marked  by  the  medisvalism 
and  realism  of  that  school.  He  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1885. 

Bumettt   FraQces    Ifodf^ann,   nuthor,    plsLvwright: 

November  24,  iViiU;  fnmiJy  mov*?d^  1865^  to  KnoT^vjile^ 
Ttnn.;  bf^ftnn  writing  for  mAg:azine!,  1S07;  married  Dr. 
L.  M.  Fiurnptt.  1873;  settlrd  \u  Wftshinetoti.  1S75;  ob- 
tasncMi  divorce,  IK08;  marriisd  sficond  titne^  ICKKJ^  Siti^pben 
Towtiseod,  Eiigliah  imihur.  Author  (dovcIp):  "That 
Lass  o*  Lowric'rf/"  '^DflUy,  a  Love  Story,"  "KnthJe<pn/* 
"Burly  Tim  iLnd  Othi^r  Stories"  J 877;  *'HawortbV* 
"Louxfliflna/*  ".A  t^ajr  Barbarian,"  "Through  One  Ad- 
mi  mist  rati  on,"  **  Little  Lunl  Faiintlerov/''  "Kditha's 
BurKla?;'  *'SiiJTt  Crewe/'  "  Little  ^aint  Kliwitwth/'  "  Twn 
Li  (tip  Pilgrims'  FTOgjess."  **The  Pretty  8jat«r  pf  Job^,*' 
"A  Ijydy  of  Quality  "  "His  Grace  of  Ormonde."  "Th« 
Cajitaina  Yoiin^cat,"  *'  In  Codtiectiati  with  the  De  Will* 
ouehby  Claim."  'The  Makinj!  of  a  MarcKioneas;"  "The 
Little  UDfciiry  Pnnceas,"  "A  Little  Prineesa/'  PlnyS: 
"Little  Lord  Fatmtleray."  *'PhyUi»/'  "The  Snov'miui'fi 
Da Ufiht^er,"  "Earrvpralda/'  "The  First  G*n tlcdtian  df 
Eumfip/'  "NT:.\ie"  rwithStjephenTownae^iidK  "A  InAdy  of 
Qu^ity  "  (with  name). 

Bums*  Robert,  bora  in  1750;  Scottish  poet;  waa  the 
8on  of  an  Ayrshire  fanner,  and  with  his  brothers  worked 
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on  the  f  Arm.  His  first  volume  of  poems  was  published 
in  1786,  and  attracted  much  attention.  Bums  being 
invited  to  Edinburgh  and  made  much  of  by  literary  so- 
ciety. At  this  time  he  was  on  the  point  of  emigrating  to 
Jamaica.  In  1788  he  married  Jean  Armour,  and  in  1789 
became  an  excise  officer,  as  well  as  a  farmer  in  Dumfries- 
shire. In  1701.  farming  not  being  profitable,  he  re- 
moved to  Dumfries,  where  he  continued  his  poet  in  the 
excise,  and  wrote  poems  for  the  Edinburgh  publishers. 
The  irregularities  which  had  marked  his  earfier  life  re- 
turned in  his  later  days,  and  accelerated  his  death  in  1706. 

Bumslde*  Ambrose  Everett*  bom  in  1824:  general 
in  the  United  States  Army,  early  distinguished  himself 
in  border  warfare,  and  in  toe  Gvil  War  was  preeent  at 
the  battles  of  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain,  and  Antietam. 
He  was  defeated  by  the  Confederates  at  Petersburg,  but 
held  command  of  the  ninth  army  corps,  under  Grant, 
until  Lee's  surrender.    Died.  1881. 

Burr.  Aaron^  bom  in  1756;  a  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  distinguished  himself  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  1807  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. It  was  supposed  that  he  aimed  to  separate 
the  Westem  States  from  the  Union  and  annex  them  to 
Mexico,  but  he  was  acquitted.  Coming  to  Europe,  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  En^and  for  endeavoring  to  pro- 
mote a  filibustering  expe^tion  against  Mexico.  He  re- 
turned to  America  m  1812,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  retirement.     Died,  1836. 

Burrouf h8»  John*  essayist;  bom  in  Roxbury.  N.  Y., 
April  8, 1837;  academic  education;  taught  school  about 
eight  years;  treasury  clerk,  1864-73;  national  bank  ex- 
aminer, 1873-84;  since  1874  has  Uvea  on  a  farm,  devot- 
ing his  time  to  literature  and  fruit  culture.  Author: 
** Wake-Robin,"  "Signs  and  Season.'*  "Pepacton," 
••Riverby,"  "Birds  and  Poets,"  "Winter  Sunshine," 
"Locusts  and  Wild  Honey,"  ** Fresh  Fields."  "Indoor 
Studies,"  "Whitman,  a  Study,"  "The  Light  of  Day," 
"Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers,"  "Literary  Values," 
"  Far  and  Near,"  etc. 

Burrows*  Julius  €•«  United  States  senator,  law;yer; 
bom  in  Northeast,  Erie  County,  Pa.,  January  0,  1b37; 
academic  education;  entered  law  practice;  officer  in 
the  Union  Army,  1862-64;  prosecuting  attorney,  Kala- 
masoo  County,  1865-67;  was  appointed,  1867,  super- 
visor internal  revenue  for  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  de- 
clined; tendered  office  of  solicitor  of  the  treasunr  and 
declined;  member  Congress.  1873-75, 1870-83. 1885-05; 
twice  elected  speaker  pro  tem;  United  States  senator, 
1805-00,  unexpired  term  of  Francis  B.  Stockbridge,  de- 
ceased; re-elected  for  term  1800-1005,  and  re-elected  for 
term  1005-1011,  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature. 

Burton*  Theodore  E««  congressman,  lawyer;  bom 
in  Jefferson,  O.,  December  20,  lo51 ;  son  of  Rev.  William 
and  Elisabeth  (Grant)  Burton;  graduate  of  Oberiin  Col- 
lege, 1 872 ;  admitted  to  bar,  1875 ;  s*  nee  then  in  practice  at 
Cleveland;  member  Congress,  1880-01,  and  1805-1007. 
twenty-first  Ohio  district.  Republican.  President  Grant 
Family  Association  of  the  United  States.  Author :  "Fi- 
nancial Crises  and  Periods  of  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Depression." 

Buflert  Benjamin  Franklin,  an  American  politician 
bom  in  New  Hampshire,  1818,  studied  law  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  recognised  as  the 
leading  Democrat  of  New  England.  A  delegate  to  the 
Charieston  and  Baltimore  nominating  conventions,  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  movement  which  nominated 
Breckenridge  and  divided  the  party.  He  promptly 
entered  the  service  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
had  command  of  the  departments  of  the  Gulf  and  of  the 
Sou^  Atlantic,  acquiring  no  military  fame  but  great 
notoriety  for  his  arbitrary  civil  regulations.  Elected  to 
Congress  by  the  Massachusetts  Republicans  in  1866  and 
1868,  but  defeated  in  1874.  he  deserted  that  party,  and 
in  1882  was  elected  governor  bv  the  Democrats;  renomi- 
nated in  1883,  he  was  defeated.     Died.  1803. 

Butler,  Samuelf  bora  in  1612;  English  satirist:  in 
his  seventeenth  year  became  attached  to  the  household 
of  the  EmtX  of  Kent,  when  he  frequently  attended 
meetings  at  the  house  of  a  Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a  strict 
Puritan  and  Parliamentarian.  The  experiences  of  this 
time  furnished  him  with  the  material  for  nis  famous  work. 
"Hudibras."  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1663, 
and  achieved  the  widest  popularity.  Two  other  parts 
of  the  work  appeared  at  intervals,  but  of  Butler's  life 
during  that  time  little  is  known.     Died.  1680. 

By^ron,  George  Gordon*  sixth  lord:  an  English 
poet;  was  bora  in  London,  1788:  son  of  Captain  Byron 
of  the  Guards  and  Catherine  Gordon  of  Gight.  Aberdeen- 
shire. He  spent  his  boyhood  at  Aberdeen,  under  his 
mother,  and  was  educated  at  Harrow  and  Cambridge, 
spending,  when  at  the  latter,  his  vacations  in  London, 
where  his  mother  had  taken  a  house.     He  wrote  "  Hours 


of  Idleness,"  a  poor  first  attempt,  which  called  forth  a 
severe  criticism  m  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  and  whkh 
he  satirised  in  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers," 
I  and  soon  afterwards  left  England  and  VOQt  two  yean 
<  in  foreign  travel;   wrote  first  part  of  "Childe  Harold." 
{  "awoke  one  moraing  and  found  himself  famous":   pro- 
Iduoed  the   "Giaour,"   "Bride  of   Abvdoa,"    "Hebrew 
I  Melodies,"  and  other  works.     In  his  school  days  he  had 
I  fallen  in  love  with  Mary  Chaworth.  but  she  had  not  re- 
turned his  affection,  and  in  1815  he  married  Miss  Mill- 
'  bank,  an  heiress,  who  in  a  year  left  him  never  to  return, 
j  when  a  storm  raiJMd  against  him  on  account  of  his  private 
,  life,  drove  him  from  England,  and  he  never  came  back. 
On  the  Continent,  moved  from  place  to  place,  be  finished 
"Childe  Harold,'*  completed  several  short  poems,  aad 
wrote  "Don  Juan";    threw  himself  into  revolutioaary 
movements  in  Italy  and  Greece,  risked  his  all  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  latter,  and  embarking  in  it.  died  at 
Missolonghi,inl824,inafit,attheageof3o.     His  poems, 
from  the  character  of  the  passion  that  breathed  in  them, 
nuMie  a  great  impression  on  his  age. 

Cable»  George  Washlnston*  author;  born  in  New 
Orieans,  October  12.  1844;  educated  in  pubUc  schools. 
Served  Fourth  Mississippi  Cavalry,  Confederate  States 
Army,  1863-65;  clerk  m  eotton  factor's  office;  for  a 
time  reporter  on  New  "Orieans  Picayune,"  1865-70; 
wrote  stories  for  "Scribner's  Monthly";  sinoe  1870  de- 
voted to  literature.  Author:  "Old  Creole  Days." 
"The  Grandissimes,"  "Madame  Delphine,"  "The  CntHm 
of  Louisiana,"  "Dr.  Sevier,"  "The  Silent  South,"  "Bo- 
naventure."  "The  Negro  Question,"  "Straoce  True 
Stories  of  Louisiana/l  "John  Mardi  Southerner." 
"Strong  Hearts"  "The  Cavalier,"  "Bylow  HilL" 
Founded,  1887,  the  Home-Culture  Clubs  —  a  mywUm  di 
small  clubs  designed  to  promote  more  cordial  relatiaas 
between  divergent  ranks  of  society. 

Cabot  (kt^^^),  John,  bora  m  1420;  originally  a 
Venetian  pilot,  settled  in  Bristol  about  1472;  obtained 
letters  patent  from  Henry  VII.  to  discover  unknown 
lands,  sailed  with  his  sons  in  1497.  and  nafated  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland  or  Labrador,  and  Florida.    Died,  circa 

Cabot  (ka^-bU),  Sebastian,  an  EngUrii  navi^ttor. 
bom  in  1477.  He  made  several  voyages  of  discovery. 
reached  Newfoundland,  and  saw  the  American  cootinenU 
it  is  believed,  before  its  discovery  by  Columbus.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.,  Cabot  enjoyed  great  renown  from 
his  reputed  skill  in  all  that  related  to  maritinae  affairs, 
and  a  pension  was  granted  to  him  as  grand  pilot  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  one  of  the  first  to  mark  the  variattioos  of 
the  needle,  and  he  prepared  a  map  of  the  world.  Died, 
1557. 

Calaphas  {kitvah-1<u),  the  high-priest  of  the  lews, 
who  condemned  Christ.  He  was  afterwards  <lisinissiiri 
from  his  office  by  Vitellius,  upon  which  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

Calne,  Hall,  was  bora  of  Manx  parentage  in  1853. 
and  commenced  his  career  as  an  architect  in  Liverpool: 
then  joined  the  staff  of  the  "  Liverpool  Mercury ."^  and 
wrote  in  the  "Academy"  and  the  "Atheneuni."  Re- 
sided with  Dante  Rossetti  in  London  till  the  poet's  death 
in  1882.  Published  "Sonnets  of  Three  Oenturiss." 
"Recollections  of  Rossetti."  "The  Shadow  of  a  Crime," 
"A  Son  of  Hagar,"  "The  Deemster,"  "The  Boodman." 
"The  Scapegoat."  "The  Manxman,"  "The  dmataan." 
"The  Eteraal  City,"  and  "The  Prodigal  Son,"  whicb 
was  published  in  mne  different  languages  on  the  same 
day.  Many  of  his  later  novels  have  been  dramatised 
successfully.  He  was  elected  to  the  Manx  Hoiose  of 
Keys  in  1901,  and  to  the  British  Parliament. 

Caird,  The  Bev.  John,  bora  in  1820;  princmal  of 
I  Glasgow  University;  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Scotdi 
I  Established  Church;  has  published  sermons  and  "As 
;  Introduction  to  the  Philoeophy  of  Religioo  *'  (1880). 
;  which  shows  the  influence  of  Hegel. 

Calmes,  John  Elliott,  bora  in  1824;    prnfwoi  of 
political  economy  at  Queen's  College,  Galway,  and  after- 
wards at  University  College,  London ;  wrote  "  The  Logi- 
cal Method  of  Pohtical  Economy,"  and  othtt*  treatises 
,  marked  by  severe  precision  of  argument.     Died,  1875. 

Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Don  Pedro,  bora  in  1600; 

Spanish  dramatist,  educated  at  the  Jesuit  CoUege  at 

I  Madrid,  and  the  University  6t  Salamanca.     His  mind 

I  early  assumed  a  religious  cast,  first  shown  in  the  drama 

"  La  Devocion  de  la  Crus,"  written  at  the  ace  of  18. 

While  serving  af^nst  the  Milanese  in  the  Low  Coontrie* 

;  he  wrote  the    Siege  of  Breda,"  and  on  the  death  of  Lope 

I  de  Vega,  in  1635,  oecame  the  leading  poet  in  Spain.     Is 

1651  he  took  holy  orders,  and  thenceforward  wrote  little 

else  than  sacred  dramas,  or  "autos."     Died,  1681. 

Calhoun,  John  Caldwell,  bora  in  1782;  Amerieas 
lawyer  and  statesman,  effected  great  reforms  as  atcretary 
of  war.  in  1817  and  in  1825  became  Vice-PresideQt  of  the 
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Uuted  States.     He  advocated  slavery  and  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Union.     Died,  1850. 

Caligula  {ka^ig^'u4a),  the  son  of  Gennanicus  and 
Agrippma,  was  bom  in  A.  D.  12.  He  was  named  by 
TiD^us  jmnt  heir  of  the  empire.  He  subsequently  ben 
came  sole  emperor,  and  proved  a  great  tyrant.  In  the 
eoiuse  ni  a  career  of  incestuous  demuchery  and  degrad- 
inc  voluptuousness,  he  conceived  such  a  natred  to  his 
aubjeciB,  that  he  openly  expressed  a  wish  that  the  Roman 
people  had  but  a  single  neck,  in  order  that  he  might 
extirpate  them  at  a  blow.^  He  was  murdered  in  41. 

Calvin,  John,  bom  in  Noyon  in  1509;  educated  at 
the  ooUeges  o^  La  Marche  and  Montaigu.  Paris,  held 
some  livings,  but  preferring  the  leoal  profession  did  not 
prooeed  to  priest's  orders.  WhBe  studying  law  at 
Boorges  he  learned  Greek,  and  on  reading  the  New 
Testament  became  a  Protestant.  He  removed  to  Paris, 
and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Seneca's  "De  Clemen tia." 
but,  forced  by  persecution  to  leave  Fran  e,  took  refuge 
in  Basle.  In  1036  appeared  his  **  Institutions  of  the 
Christian  Religion."  In  conjunction  with  Farel  he 
attempted  to  establish  a  kind  of  theocracy  at  Geneva. 
bat  they  were  expelled  by  the  council  in  1538,  and 
retired  tq  Zurich.  Passing  on  to  Strasburgj  Calvin 
became  pastor  to  the  French  refugees,  mamed,  and 
published  his  "Romans."  In  1541.  Calvin  was  invited 
bsck  to  Geneva.  The  theocratic  government  was  re- 
sumed, and  here  he  labored  till  his  death.  Calvin  did 
more  than  any  other  man  towards  formulating  thr 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Cburch.  The  opinions  on 
predestination  and  election  called  "Calvimstic,"  are 
rather  those  of  his  disciples  than  his  own.     Died,  1564. 

Cambaceres  ikam4>&-9ar^-€z),  Jean  Jacques.  Duke 
of  Parma*  was  bom  in  M ontpelier  in  1753.  He  was 
brooi^t  up  to  the  legal  profession,  and  became  presi- 
dent of  the  French  Convention  in  1702.  He  voted  for 
pronouncing  Louis  XVI.  guilty,  but  denied  the  right  of 
the  Convention  to  prooeed  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
widied  that  the  unfortunate  monarch  mi^t  be  detained 
in  prison,  and  only  put  to  death  in  case  of  invasion. 
He  was  azterwards  president  of  the  Committee  of  PubUc 
Safety,  and  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  When 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  named  first,  Cambae^res  was 
made  second  consul.  During  the  hundred  days  after 
fiooaparte's  return,  he  was  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  He  left  France  when  the  Bourbons  were  a 
second  time  restored,  but  was  permitted  to  return. 
Died.  1824. 

Cambjflcs  (ikoin-6v'-see2).  the  son  of  Cyrus,  King  of 
the  Persuuis,  succeeded  his  father  in  529  B.  C.  He 
eonqnered  Cyprus  and  Egypt.  At  Memphis,  he  caused 
the  Dull  Aphis  to  be  slaughtered  by  his  priests,  and 
leaving  Egypt  to  return  to  Persia,  he  died  at  Ecbatana 
of  a  wound  ne  had  received  from  his  own  sword  when 
mounting  his  horse,  in  522  B.  C. 

Camoens*  I*ii1b  de  {kdm'o-hir},  the  greatest  of  Por- 
tnguesepoets,  was  bom  about  1524.     After  serving  in 


I  Harcourt.  February,  1890.  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences between  libeiral  Imperialists  and  other  Liberals 
over  the  Boer  War,  a  unanimous  vote  of  confidence  in 

'  his  leadership  was  carried  at  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
part^  held  at  the  Reform  Club.  July,  1001.  Again 
received  the  solid  support  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the 
House  in  1003.  1004.  and  1005.  On  the  resignation  of 
the  Balfour  administration  in  December,  1005.  he  was 
summoned  by  the  king  and  formed  a  Liberal  Cabinet 
himself  becoming  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  prime 
minister;  the  general  election  which  followed  gave  him 
a  tremendous  majority. 

Canning,  GfOT^  tkSn'ntnif)^  an  English  fitatefimAfi 
atinJ  orator,  born  in  jA:mdon,  t770,  lie  commenced  hifl 
career  at  this  bar,  but  being  brought,  intu  tb«  H4:tUfle  of 
Corfununs  by  Mr.  Pitt,  b*»  ab^nrloncfi  the  taw  for  politica* 
In  Mr.  Pprctvarn  adminintratioii,  Canninij  bccdjn^  secre* 
tary  df  Btnt«  for  Foreifrn  AITnira,  and  largely  contribute 
in  thflt  caparitv  to  the  overthrow  of  tb**  plana  of  Nupn- 
leoti*  In  1816^  he  wna  apjKiinifHi  pir^iiclent  gf  the  Board  ■ 
of  Control  of  Indian  .^ftnira,  And/jTi  I82;i,  foreign  sfwr*- 
tary  for  the  second  time.  On  the  death  of  EiltI  of 
Liverpool,  Canning;  btfcame  first  minister  of  the  Crown, 
arid  di^tin^uiiihe^l  hi;)  jer^vt^rTjment  Uy  thf^.  libprul  Und- 
encies  ol  hjjj  home  &iui  fi  i     £■;  I   ■  ■•  1- -     iJ:'-'',   !S27^ 

Cannon*  Joseph  G««  congressman,  laws^er:  bom  in 
Guilford.  N.  C.  May  7.  1836;  admitted  to  Illinois  bar; 
Stote's  attorney.  Vermillion  County,  111..  1861-68; 
member  of  Congress.  1873-^1.  and  again  in  1893-1903, 
12th  Illinois  district,  and  1903-07,  18th  district;  chair- 
man of  Committee  on  Appropriations.  56th.  56th.  and 
57th  Congresses;  speaker  of  58th.  59th.  and  60th  Con- 


an  expedition 
*  It  eye,  he 


I  agaii 


inst  the  Moors,  in  which  he  lost  his 
I  for  India,  155.%  where  he  wrote  the 

'  the  great  poem  on  which  his  fame  rests.     On 

his  return  from  exile,  he  suffered  shipwreck,  and  lost 
all  his  property  excepting  the  manuscript  of  his  epic. 
Died  at  Lisbon,  in  a  hos^tal.  1580. 

Campbell;  Alexander*  founder  of  the  sect  known 
as  the  Disoplea  of  Christ";  bom  near  Ballymena.  in 
Coontv  Antrim.  Ireland.  September  12,  1788.  He  emi- 
grated to  the  United  SUtee  in  1807.  Though  at  first  a 
Presbjrterian.  in  1812  he  formed  a  connection  with  the 
Baptists,  and  for  some  time  he  labored  as  an  itinerant 
praMher.  In  1826  he  published  a  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  words  "baptism"  and 
"baptist"  gave  place  to  "immersion"  and  immerser." 
By  his  discuasions  on  public  platforms,  and  his  serial 
pubUeations.  as  well  as  his  assiduity  in  preaching  tours 
sod  training  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Campbell 
Kradually  fom&ed  a  lane  party  of  followers,  who  began 
about  1827  to  form  themselves  into  a  sect  under  the 
designation  of  "The  Disciples  of  Christ."  In  1841. 
Campbell  founded  Bethany  College  in  West  Virginia, 
where  he  died  March  4,  1866. 

CampHbell*  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  bora  in  1777. 
His  reputatioD  rests  mainly  on  ms  "rleasures  of  Hope," 
and  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  As  a  writer  of  national 
songi  he  has  never  been  surpassed.     Died.  1844. 

Campbell-Bannerman,  JBLU  Hon.  Sir  Henry, 
n-prime  minister  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  in  1836. 
Educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge  (B.  A.  honors.  1858;  M.  A.,  1861);  financial 
secretary  in  war  office,  1871-74  and  1880-82;  secretory 
admiralty.  1882-^;  chief  secretory  of  Ireland,  1884-85: 
Keretary  for  war,  1886  and  1892-95;  chosen  leader  of 
the  liberal  Opposition  in  succession  to  Sir  William 


Canova  ikoK-ni^vah),  Antonio,  one  of  the  greatest 
of  Italian  sculptors,  bom  at  Possagno.  in  Venetia.  1757. 
Among  his  more  celebrated  works  are  the  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  "Mary  Magdalen,"  etc. 
The  ruling  characteristic  of  his  style  is  sentiment  — 
sometimes,  indeed,  bordering  on  sentimentality.  Died, 
1822. 

Canute  the  Dane  ikH-niitf),  or  Cnut,  called  the 
Great,  son  of  Sweyn.  King  of  Denmark,  was  bom  in 
994.  He  invaded  England;  and  after  a  success  or  two 
was  elected  king  by  his  fleet;  the  claim  was  repudiated 
by  the  Saxons,  and  he  had  to  flee.     "'         ''     *~*' 


and  next  year. 


Retumed  in  1015, 


Capet,  Hush  {kd'pd),  founder  of  the  third,  or  Cape- 
tian  dynastv  of  French  monarchs.  as  Count  of  Paris,  on 
the  death  of  Louis  V..  last  of  the  Carlovingians.  usurped 
the  throne,  in  possession  oi  which  he  was  connrmed  by 
a  confederacy  of  nobles.  The  race  of  Capet  has  given 
118  sovereigns  to  Europe.  thirty-«ix  kings  to  France, 
twenty-two  to  Portugal,  five  to  Spain,  eleven  to  Naples 
and  Sicily,  three  to  Hungary,  and  three  to  Navarre; 
three  emperors  to  the  East;  seventeen  dukes  to  Bur- 
gundy, thirteen  to  Britony.  two  to  Lorraine,  and  four 
to  Parma.     Died  about  A.  D.  996. 

Capo-D*l8trla  {k&^po^uT-tre-ii),  John,  Connt  of» 
a  Greek,  who  gained  distinction  as  a  diplomatist,  bom 
at  Corfu  in  1780.  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  be- 
came governor  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  when  they 
were  occupied  by  Russia.  John,  who  had  studied 
medicine  at  Venice,  entered  the  service  of  Russia;  and 
in  1813.  in  consideration  of  his  meritorious  labors,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  made  him  minister  for  foreign 
affairs.  In  1828.  he  was  made  president  of  the  new 
Greek  Government,  where  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin  in  1831. 

Caracalla,  a  Roman  emperor,  son  of  Septimius 
Severus,  bom  in  Lyons;  his  reign  (211-217)  was  a 
series  of  crimes,  folhes.  and  extravagances;  he  put  to 
death  20,000  persons,  among  others  the  Jurist  Papinianus, 
and  was  assassinated  himself  by  6ne  of  his  guards. 

Carey,  Henry  Charles  ik^re),  an  American  polit- 
ical economist^  bora  in  Philadelphia.  1793,  became  prin- 
cipal partner  in  the  great  publishing  firm  of  Carey  db 
Lea,  in  that  city,  and  was  the  first  to  estoblish  the  sys- 
tem oi  bookseller's  trade  sales.  His  published  works 
are  voluminous,  and  well  known  in  their  relations  to 
trade,  finance,  and  political  economy.  Died.  October 
13,  1879. 

Carlisle,  John  GrIfBn,  laws^r;  bora  in  Campbell 
County,  Kentucky,  September  5,  1835;  common  school 
education;  admitted  to  Kentucky  bar,  1858;  several 
terms  in  Kentucky  LesiBlature;  Stote  senator,  1866-71; 
delegate  at  large.  National  Democratic  Convention. 
1868:  lieutenant-governor  of  Kentucky,  1871-75; 
member  of  Congress.  1877-89  (speaker.  1883-89); 
noted  low  tariff  advocate;  United  States  senator  from 
Kentucky.  1890-93;  secretary  of  treasury  of  United 
Stotes.  1893-i)7;  Democrat;  affiliated  with  National 
'  (gold  standard)  Democrats.  1896;    since  1897,  in  law 
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pi«eti»,  New  York.  Vice-pmidetit  of  And-ImpertflliBt 
I.,eftffije  (IJ<(]atouJi^ 

Carlfle.  Tbomav  ik^r'fU}.  ao  pmiaeat  EndiAh 
j^hLluHtpber  tmd  biatori&n,  born  in  1 79 •'it  nnd  wh^«e 
writings  fciave  dcfti(?  mniph  to  imprvsniit«  Enttli.sh  pliil^ts- 
opiby  with  the  chftnictprletic  t^bdencies  of  Uie  Ui^rtnan 
ScbjjoL  Hifl  prinfTtp&l  worki  ar^:  '^S«rtor  Rnhartus," 
^'Uifliory  of  the  Fren^rb  KevoJution/'  ''U<^m  Wor^blp, 
md  Other  Ewayfl,"  "  LAttct-  Day  rampblet^t/"  *'  Life  of 
Frederiiik  the  Gn^at"     Difnl  Felmmrj  :>.  I  SSI. 

CarQjeiclCt  Andrew,  capit-aluit,  mAnu/ft^'t'UTer,  phtlan> 
tbropiflf;  born  in  Uunfcrmlino,  FifeshJre,  Scotlnnd, 
November  2*^i>  1S37:  came  with  fmrntly  to  Unitc*tl  StM<», 
1841^,  *et^ine  in  Pittsburg:  fimt  work  vraa  an  weuver's 
■MiftAOt  in  cotton  fn/;ti>ry,  AUpsbeny,  Pil.;  becnroe 
telwmph  mMtetiger  boy  in  PitTflbuTg  office  of  <.tbio 
TdfRiiph  Company,  18S1;  l^^rned  tel^^rt^apby,  entered 
employ  of  Pemidylv&niiL  Rnjlmad,  H.nd  bi*€Mn«  teb^if^^ph 
opera tor^  advancing  by  promotitma  until  he  became 
auperintende'Dt  of  Pitttbufg  divLHion  of  PpnoaylvanUt 
aystem;  joinrd  Mr.  Wcwxinjff,  invent4)r  of  the  aWpiog 
ear,  in  orgmiiiEing  Woodruff  Sleeping  Car  Comftany, 
^Lning  through  it  nucleus  of  hi«  fortune;  earfjful 
mvpfltmentg  in  oil  Landfl  mcreaiied  hia  meaji$;  diiriag 
Civil  War  nerved  an  atiTierint^ndent  of  military  railwAVS 
and  ffoviToment  telegraph  line*  iti  the  Eaat.  '  After  the 
war  ne  dpvelrtiied  iron,  works  of  varioiia  kind^  and  eatab- 
liAhed,  at  Pitta  burg*  Keystone  Bridge  Workjs  and  Utiion 
Iron    Works.      Intrnduced    ii]to   thi#   country    JBf«Bemer 

firocesB  of  making  at  eel,  18^^:  was  prioi^ipal  own^er  a 
ew  yearm  later  of  flome^tead  and  Edgar  Tbomfon  Sttiel 
Worki,  and  other  large  pLaota  aa  hfad  of  nrmJi  of  Car- 
negie. Pbipps  *  Company  and  Carnegie  Bros.  ^  Company 
interests  were  consolidated,  IH^.  in  the  Carnegie  Hifwl 
Company^  which,  in  IWh  wjh.  merf^M  in  the  United 
Btat4.4  ^teel  Corporation,  when  he  retired  from  business; 
married.  ]E87«  Louiae  Whitfield,  of  New  York-  Hm 
irivi<n  librarira  to  many  towns  and  cities  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  large  auma  in  other  hene- 
f actions,  inpludjng  llO,tJOO,000  to  Carnegie  Institute, 
Pittsburg,  f5.i;fXl,00f>  to  New  York  for  the  eatablish- 
ment  of  branch  Itbrariea;  ilO.CMX^OOO  to  Carnegif  Ifisti- 
mtion.  Wiiabingt4>n:  f  lO,000,OOl>  to  Scotch  un i vein i ties; 
l.>H(K)OtDOO  to  fund  for  benefit  of  emplovi'^  of  Carnegie 
Sl*el  Company;  il,OOO.OtXJ  to  i^t.  l^uie  Public  J^ibrwry. 
ett-.  tfltal  benefactions  esceetiing  175,000.000,  inrluJing 
over  140,000,000  for  neirly  1^.^00  munJ^^ipa]  lihrjvry 
buitdiugB,  and  1 10^000, (KXl  for  i^ollege  proffswors'  pension 
fund  in  United  Statf^a,  Canadian  and  Newfoundland. 
Author:  "An  Amerimn  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain,** 
"Uound  the  World,"  "Triumphant  DemooraeyH*'  "The 
Gonpel  of  Wealth/'  "  Empire  of  Huainess."  l^rd  rector 
of  iyt.  Andrew's  ITniversity,  1003;    LL»  D.,  1905, 

C^amot  {k^r-nd),  l^eonurd  l^adli  son  of  Nioolnfl, 
founder  of  thermoiiynamlow;  in  hia  "Rc^flexions  sur  la 
Puiifianne'dn  Feu  "  enunciale^  the  principle  of  PevnrHi- 
bility,  t'onaidered  the  most  important  eontribuiion  to 
physical  science  since  the  time  of  Newton  (J7Bfl'1832). 

CarpenCen  FrutiK  f;cof|Cp»  journalint;  horn  in 
MandBeld.  D,,  May  ft,  IS^"*;"];  graduate  of  Woo*)ter  Uni- 
verait>s  1877.  Begun  nei^s paper  work  as  leeinlative 
eorrea'pondent  fnr  "  ClpvelaTuI  leafier"'  at  C-oTumhia, 
1*70;  Mpent  ISSl  in  Eiiro(>ean  and  Egyptian  travel ; 
\'V'a3hini:tJ>ri.  rnrrr^iprmflent.  'TJeVflanfl  Teadcr."  1:^,^2; 
cojici:i^_u-.j-iL  Amt-ncau  Presa  Aasocmtion,  18S4;  also, 
1887,  correepondent  for  "New  York  World":  trip 
round  the  world  for  newspaper  syndicate  and  "Cosmo- 
politan" magasine,  1888-89;  newspaper  tour  to  Mexico. 
1891;  to  Russia.  Germany,  and  England,  1892;  to 
China,  Japan,  and  Corea,  1894;  spent  1898  in  South 
America,  25.000  miles  of  travel;  spent  1900  in  Philio- 
pines,  China,  Java,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand;  made 
newspa])er  tour,  1902,  to  investigate  American  "com- 
mercial invasion  "  in  England,  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark.  Author: 
"Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers — Asia,  North 
America,  Skiuth  America,  Europe,  Australia,  Our  Col- 
ouies  and  Other  Islands  of  the  Seas,  Africa";  "Through 
Asia  with  the  Children."  "Through  North  America  with 
the  Children"  "South  America  —  Social,  Industrial, 
and  Political.*'  Has  written  very  many  articles  in  lead-  ' 
ing  American  journals  and  magasines.  I 

Carpenter,    William    BenJamlii*    bom    in    1813; 
physiologist,  son  of  Dr.  Lant  Carpenter,  wrote  "Prin-  , 
ciples  ot  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,"  etc., 
and  in  1861.  received  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Died,  1885.  | 

Carrere,  John  Merven,  architect:  bom  of  American 
parents  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil,  November  9,  1858; 
educated  in  Switxerland;  graduate  of  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris,  1882;  partner  with  Thomas  Hastings  in  firm,  ; 
Carrere  &  Hastings,  since  1884.  The  firm  were  archi- 
tects of  the  Ponce  de  Leon  and  Alcasar  hotels.  St.  Augtis-  ! 


tine,  Fla.,  the  New  York  Public  Library.  Academy  of 
Design,  and  many  other  noted  buildings.  Fellow  Aiaer- 
ican  Institution  of  Architects. 

Carroll,  Lewis,  the  pseudonym  of  the  Rev.  Cbaries 
Lutwidge  Dodgson  ;  bom  circa  in  1833;  humorist  and 
author  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  "Through  the  Look- 
ing-glaas."  "The  Hunting  of  the  Snark,"  Rhyme  and 
Reason.*'  **A  Tangled  Tale,*'  "Sylvie  and  Bruno,"  and 
other  works. 

Cartes  {kart),  Benee  des,  a  French  phiknopher,  aad 
the  founder  of  a  sect  named,  after  him,  Oartesimns.  He 
was  bom  in  1596,  and  was  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  Col- 
lege, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  acauiiing  the 
learned  languages,  and  by  the  progress  he  made  io  polite 
literature.  He  left  the  college  at  the  close  of  eight  yean, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  led  the  life  oi  a  man  of 
pleasure,  but  repaired  to  Holland  in  1636,  where  be 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Dutch  Army.  Afterwards, 
bein^  at  Ptms,  he  turned  his  attention  to  ethical  in- 
quiries, and  attempted  to  form  a  superstructure  of  moimb 
on  the  foundation  of  natural  science,  as  he  held  that  tbt 
best  means  of  discovering  the  true  principles  and  best 
rules  of  action  would  be  found  in  the  contemplation  of 
our  own  nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  world  around  m. 
From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  finallv  took  tm  hit 
residence  at  Egmond,  a  village  near  Fraocka,  in  Pries- 
land.  He  subsequently  visitea  England  for  a  short  time* 
and  in  1641.  was  invited  by  Louis  XIII.  to  Fimnce,  bat 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit  his  retiremeot  at  Eg- 
mond.    He  died  in  1660. 

Cartler,  Jaeques  (Jt&r-U^ai),  a  French  emlorer,  wss 
bom  1494.  Employed  b^  Francis  I.  to  make  explora- 
tions on  the  North  American  coast,  in  three  eoccesn^-e 
expeditions,  1534-50:  be  completed  the  discovefy  aad 
colonisation  of  Canada. 

Cartwrlght,  Edmund,  inventor  of  the  power  loom 
and  the  carding  machine:  bom  in  NotUnghamshire ; 
was  bred  for  the  Church.  His  invention,  at  first  violently 
opposed,  to  his  ruin  for  the  time  being,  is  now  uniwaally 
adopted;  a  g^nt  of  £10,000  was  made  him  by  parlia- 
ment in  consideration  of  his  services  and  in  ccnnpeflMa- 
tion  for  his  losses.  He  had  a  turn  for  versifyini^  as  wcO 
as  mechanical  invention.  Oartwright  was  bom  in  1743. 
and  died  in  1823. 

Camso,  Slgnor,  who  is  generally  acknowledced  to  be 
the  finest  tenor  of  the  present  day,  bMan  life  as  an  en- 

E'neer.  with  no  thought  of  singinfE  untu  a  fnenid  assured 
m  that  there  was  a  fortune  in  his  voice.  So  he  studied 
for  a  while,  and  made  a  first  appearance  in  qpeia,  i 
few  prears  ago,  io  his  native  city,  Naples.  His  so 
was  inmiediate,  and  he  now  sinas  at  all  the jgreateet  opera 
houses  in  the  world,  commanding  fees  ofthomaiKlB  of 
dollars  |>er  night.  Caruso,  who  is  immensely  popvdar  is 
society,  is  a  most  genial  man.  His  greatest  hobby  is 
drawing,  and  he  might  have  made  a  good  deal  of  mooey 
as  a  caricaturist,  judging  by  the  remarkably  clever  p«e- 
tures  of  himself  and  nis  friends  which  he  is  always  ex- 
ecuting. 

Casablanca,  Louis,  a  French  naval  officer,  bom  is 
Bastia  about  1756,  and  in  1798,  was  captain  of  the  flag- 
ship "  L*Orient "  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt.  He  was 
mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Nue,  Auoust  1 
1798;  the  ship  caught  fire,  his  lO-year-old  son  would  not 
leave  him,  and  both  were  floating  on  the  wreck  of  the 
ship's  mast  when  the  final  exploeion  took  place. 

Cass,  Lewis,  bom  in  1782;  American  statesman  and 

Sneral,  appointed  govemor  of  Michigan  in  1813.  H« 
owed  great  prudence  in  his  management  of  Indian  al^n 
and  in  1831;  became  secretary  of  war  in  the  administrs- 
tion  of  President  Jackson.  Whilst  representative  of  the 
United  States  in  France,  he  protested  vigoroosiy  asd 
effectually  against  the  terms  of  the  quintuple  treatv. 
and  returning  to  America  was  elected  to  the  aenate  io 
1845.  In  1857,  he  became  secretary  of  state,  but  about 
five  3rears  later  withdrew  from  public  life. 

Castelar,  Emillo,  bom  in  1832;  Spanish  atatesaiaB 
and  writer;  condenmed  to  death  owing  to  his  attacks  on 
the  government  in  1868.  He  fled  to  France,  but  ahortlr 
retumed,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Federal  Hepublk-*. 
was  appointed  dictator  on  the  resignation  of  AmsKieas 
(1873),  but  resigned  a  few  months  later.  He  was  as 
eloquent  speaker*  and  wrote  many  works.     Died.  1899. 

Castlereash  (Ws'-sf-m),  Robert  Stewart,  liord. 
eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry;  was  bora  is 
1769.  At  an  early  period  he  entered  into  public  lifc. 
and  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  Signet,  or  pnvy  — »^i  ja 
Ireland,  in  1797;  president  of  the  board  of  control  m 
1802;  and  secretary  of  war  in  1805.  A  diffetvnce  hav- 
ing arisen  between  him  and  his  colleague.  Mr.  f^nnitMt 
a  duel  was  the  consequence,  and  both  quitted  oflfic^ 
During  Lord  Liverpool's  administration.  Lord  Gastle> 
rea^h  again  became  a  member  of  the  governmeat  as 
foreign  secretary,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Paris  in 
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1814.  He  remained  in  office  the  remainder  of  hia  life, 
which  was  dosed  by  suicide  in  1822. 

Catberine  of  Arecon*  Queen  of  England:  bom  in 
1483;  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Isabella 
of  Ouiile;  married  first  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
subsequently  his  brother,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.  She 
was  beautiful  and  virtuous,  yet  the  king  in  1527  sought 
a  divorce  on  the  ground  that  the  marriage  was  uncanoni- 
cal.  After  much  temporising  on  the  fMurt  of  the  pope, 
the  marriage  was  in  1533,  pronounced  invalid  by  Cran- 
mer.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  sentence  was 
ratified  by  act  of  parliament.  Catherine  spent  the  Test 
of  her  hfe  in  Kimbolton  castle.     Died.  1563. 

Catherine  de  Medlels,  bom  in  1519;  great  grand- 
daughter of  Lorenso  the  Magnificent,  niece  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  and  queen  to  Henri  II.  of  France,  acted 
as  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  second  son,  Charles 
IX.;  her  policy  was  to  play  off  the  parties  of  the  Guises 
and  the  Cond^s  against  one  another.  She  instigated  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.     Died.  1589. 

Catherine  Parr,  bom  in  1512;  daughter  of  Sir  T. 
Put;  was  married  first  to  Edward  Borough,  secondly 
to  Lord  Latimer,  and  in  1543  became  the  sixth  and  last 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  She  was  learned  in  theology  and  a 
icaJous  Protestant,  and,  according  to  Foxe,  on  one  oc- 
casion only  escaped  death  as  a  heretic  by  timely  sub- 
mianon  to 'the  lung.  She  survived  Henry,  and  in  1547 
married  Lord  Sesrmour  of  Sudeley,  who  was  accused  of 
hastening  her  death  (in  child-birth) ,  by  poisoning.     Died , 

Catherine  I.,  Empress  of  Russia;  bom  circa  1085: 
was  the  outcast  infant  of  a  Livonian  peasant-^^,  ana 
became  nurse  in  the  family  of  the  Protestant  nunister  of 
Marienburg.  In  1701  ahe  married  a  Swedish  dragoon, 
who  soon  afterwards  went  with  his  regiment  to  Riga, 
and  never  retumed.  After  the  capture  of  Marienburg 
by  the  Ruaaiana,  Catherine  became  the  mistress  first  of 
General  Bauer,  with  whom  she  lived  at  Moscow,  sec- 
ondly of  Prince  Menschikoff,  and  finallv,  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who  noarried  her  privately  near  Warsaw  in  1711, 
and  publicly  the  next  year  at  St.  Peteraburg.  She 
then  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  and  took  the  name  of 
Catherine.  On  the  death  of  Peter,  in  1725.  she  was 
proclaimed  Caarina.  Her  death  was  the  result  of  in- 
temperance.    Died,  1727. 

Catherine  Il.«  Empress  of  Russia;  bom  in  1729; 
the  Princess  Sophia  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  Prince  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst,  on  her  marriage  in  1745.  with  Peter, 
nephew  and  hmr  of  the  Empress  Elisabeth,  assumed  the 
name  of  Catherine  Alexiovna.  Her  refinement  and  love 
of  study  contraated  with  her  husband's  vulgarity  and 
intemperance;  neglected  by  him,  she  ingratiated  herself 
with  some  of  the  nobles;  her  intrigues  were  discovered 
by  Peter,  and,  on  aec^iding  the  throne  in  1762,  he 
threatened  to  repudiate  her.  whereupon  she  imprisoned 
him  and  had  hun  strangled.  The  subsequent  muzder 
of  Ivan,  the  next  heir,  left  Catherine  in  undisputed  pos- 
Ksnon  of  the  throne.  As  empress  she  seised  the  Crimea, 
and  took  part  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  She 
promoted  the  w^are  of  Russia  by  encouraging  litera- 
ture and  con&merce.  but  her  reign  was  suUied  by  dis- 
graceful amours. 

Catiline  (,katf-e4ine).  Laclus  SerKlus,  an  ancient 
Roman,  wae  descended  from  a  patncian  family,  re- 
nowned for  talent  but  degraded  by  crime.  He  gained 
the  favor  of  Scylla,  who  advanced  him  to  offices  of  great 
importance.  He  was  a  reckless  sensualist.  Having 
won  for  his  paramour  a  member  of  a  distinguished  family, 
be  married  the  daughter  he  had  by  her.  He  was  charged 
with  intrisruing  with  a  vestal,  the  sister  of  Cicero's  wife. 
After  ScvUa's  death.  Catiline  formed  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  the  consuls  and  senators,  and  to  assume  the  gov- 
ernment. His  designs  were  discovered  and  exposed  in 
an  oration  by  (Scero,  which  gave  the*  speaker  lasting 
fame.  He  attempted  to  execute  his  plan,  but  a  great 
battle  ensuing,  and  victory  inclining  to  the  other  side, 
he  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy  and  was 
slain.    63  B.C. 

Cavoar,  CamlUo,  Count  dl  (JboA-tnyor'),  an  eminent 
Italian  atateeman;  bora  in  1810.  In  1847,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  promulgation  of  the  liberal  doctrines 
tben  agitating  his  country,  and  largely  assisted  in  the 
estabUttunent  of  the  constitution  granted  by  King  Charles 
Albert  in  1848.  In  1850,  he  became  minister  of  com- 
merce, and  minister  of  finances  the  following  year.  In 
1852,  he  succeeded  D'Aseglio  as  first  minister,  secured 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  favored  religious  toleration  and 
free  trade,  and  during  his  seven  years'  tenure  of  office 
broiMdit  about  the  regeneration  of  Italy  by  the  treaty 
of  Villa  Franca  in  1857.     Died.  1861. 

Caxion,  William  ik&kM'tun),  the  founder  of  English 
printing,  was  bom  in  1412.  During  a  residence  in 
glanders,  he  acquired  the  new  typogn4)hic  art.  and  on 


his  return  set  up  a  press  in  the  Almonry.  Westminster, 
where  he  brouuit  out  the  first  printed  book  seen  in 
England,  the  '•History  of  Troy."     Died.  1491. 

CencI,  Beatrice  (chhi'cht),  a  noble  Roman  lady, 
whose  tragic  fate  has  served  as  the  theme  of  one  of 
Shelley's  best  tragedies,  lived  in  the  Sixteenth  Century. 
She  became  the  victim  of  her  father,  Count  Francesco 
Cenci.  a  notorious  libertine.  Failing  in  her  appeal  for 
protection  from  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  she.  it  has  been 
said,  conspired  with  other  members  of  her  family  to 
murder  the  count.  When  brought  to  trial  on  this 
charge,  she  asserted  her  innocence,  but  was,  neverthe- 
less, put  to  death,  along  with  her  relatives,  in  1509. 
The  fine  portrait  of  Beatrice,  bv  Guide  Reni,  in  the 
Barberini  gallery,  Rome,  is  well  known. 

Cervantes  deSaavedra,  Miguel*  de*  Spanish  author; 
bom  at  AlcaU  de  Henares  in  1547,  belonged  to  an 
ancient  Galician  family,  and  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Salamanca,  where  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in 
writing  verses.  After  following  Qudinal  Aquaviva  as 
chamberlain  into  Italy,  he  enlisted  under  Blare  Antonio 
Colonna,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto  (1571),  where  he  lost  his  left  hand;  in  1575, 
was  captured  by  a  corsair,  and  spent  five  years  in  slavery 
at  Algiers.  In  1588,  he  settled  at  Seville,  and  for  the 
next  ten  years  devoted  his  time  mainly  to  writing 
dramas.  In  1605,  the  first  part  of  "Don  Quixote" 
appeared,  and  the  second  followed  ten  years  later. 
Among  the  other  works  of  Cervantes  are  "NoveUs 
Exemplares,"  "Viage  id  Pamaso."  and  "Galatea." 
Died,  1616. 

Chaffee*  Adna  Bomansa*  lieutenant-general.  United 
States  Army:  bora  in  Orwell,  O..  April  14.  1842;  edu- 
cated in  public  schools.  Entered  army,  July  22,  1861 ; 
first  lieutenant,  July  3,  1863,  for  gallantry  at  Gettys- 
burg: captain,  March  31.  1865.  for  gallantry  at  Din- 
widdle Court  House.  Va.;  major.  March  7,  1868.  for 
satUantry  in  engagement  with  Comanche  Indians  on 
Paint  Tree  Creek.  Tex.;  lieutenant-colonel.  February 
27.  1890,  for  gallantry  in  action  a^nst  Indians  in 
Texas  and  Arisona.  Appointed  brigadier-general,  United 
States  Volunteers,  May  4,  1898;  commanded  third 
brigade,  second  division,  fifth  corps,  Santiago  campaign 
June  to  August,  1898;  commanded  second  division, 
fifth  corps,  August  to  September,  1898;  promoted 
major-general.  United  States  Volunteers.  July  8.  1898; 
commanded  first  division,  fourth  corps.  November  to 
December,  1898:  chief  of  staff  division  of  Cuba,  Decem- 
ber^  1898.  to  May.  1900.  Honorably  discharged  as 
major-general,  April  13,  1899.  Appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  United  States  Volunteers,  April  13,  1900. 
Assigned  to  the  command  of  United  States  forces  for 
the  relief  of  United  States  Legation,  Peking,  June  24, 
1900;  arrived  at  Peking,  China,  August  14,  1900;  pro- 
moted to  major-generad  of  United  States  Volunteers. 
June  20.  1900:  promoted  to  major-general  of  United 
States  Army.  February  5.  1901.  Assigned  to  command 
division  of  the  Philippines  and  appointed  military  gov- 
emor.  to  take  effect  July  4,  1901;  relieved  September 
30,  1002,  and  assigned  to  command  dcMpartment  of  the 
East;  detailed  to  general  staff  corps,  October  2,  1903, 
and  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  to  chief  of  staff.  Wash- 
ington; promoted  to  lieutenant-general  of  United  States 
Army,  January  9,  1904,  and  chief  of  staff  until  his 
retirement  in  1906. 

Chalmers*  Thomas*  bom  in  1780;  Scottish  divine, 
educated  at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  taught  mathematics 
sfter  his  ordination.  In  1815,  he  became  a  minister  at 
Glasgow,  and  at  once  attracted  attention  by  his  elo- 
quence. He  was  subsequently  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy at  St.  Andrews  (1823)  and  of  theology  at  Edin- 
burgh ( 1828) .  On  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(1843)  he  joined  the  Free  Church  party,  and  became 
moderator  of  its  assembly  and  principal  of  its  college. 
His  writings  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  including 
natural  science  and  political  economy.     Died,  1847. 

Chamberlain*  Bt.  Hon.  Joseph*  British  statesman, 
was  bom  in  London,  July,  1836;  educated  in  private 
school  and  University  College,  London;  joined  the  firm 
of  Nettlefold,  screw  makers  of  Birmingham;  was  one 
of  the  leaden  of  the  defeated  unsectarian  candidates  for 
the  school  board  of  Birmingham  in  1870,  but  in  1873  he 
was  elected  chairman,  ana  was  also  a  member  of  the 
town  council  (mayor,  1873).  On  the  death  of  his 
father  he  retired  from  the  firm,  in  order  to  devote  all 
his  energies  to  public  life.  To  him  was  due  the  transfer 
of  the  gas  and  water  works  to  the  borough  authorities, 
and  he  was  the  author  of  the  improvement  scheme 
which  has  entirely  transformed  the  face  of  central  Bir- 
mingham. In  1876,  he  entered  parliament  and  took 
I  bis  seat  below  thejzangway  with  the  Radicals;  presi* 
'  dent  of  Board  of  Trade,  with  cabinet  rank,  1880-85, 
I  and  passed  a  patents  bill  and  a  bankmptcy  bill;   presi- 
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dent  of  Local  Government  Board  in  1885,  until  hia 
divergence  of  views  on  the  Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone caused  his  resignation  (March  27,  1886);  chief 
commissioner  to  the  Conference  at  Washington  for  the 
settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  on  the  Fisheries  Question.  Married  Miss 
Endicott.  November  15,  1888.  In  1895.  took  office 
under  Lord  Salisbury  as  colonial  secretary.  The  nego- 
tiations with  the  Transvaal,  which  ended  in  war,  occu- 
pied him  fully  during  1890,  and  his  South  African  policy 

wn«  nnu  of  the  main  m-^*-^^---^'—*  f—*- *  *-V.r  trrnrral 

cii^i-tiLHi  ui  il;MKJ  nrii'il  minriE  it'i'i.  Hf  n^ui  vn^nw:*'  in 
IIKJU  of  lh(?  mnuure  foT  thr  ciiDstJttJtioti  of  the  Aiutra- 
linn  Commooveaitli.  On  February  14.  19ili^,  be  was 
prcw;iite<i  with  nii  iLddreiis  by  the  City  oT  Lnmioh  1  or- 
poraiiuD^  He  presi4|«i  over  the  IQiJId  tlliUoiiial  ('*-Ei!Br- 
eiice.  In  Ng'^-etnber.  19U^.  he  ynsittd  South  AfriL-»,  rmd 
on  hiA  retuni  rfx^eii'^j  an  EuiJtrwa  fn>m  the  Ijonl  iVIuyor 
and  Ckirponitidn  ai  Ijrjin^jrj  ;Mfireh  2Ct,  ]t:M.t3K  In  Muy, 
1U03,  he  launrhijil,  ni  ))irininghi^m.  bia  acheme  for  the 
T«vi«it)ti  of  the  fieoal  tKilir^'  of  the  country  anil  the 
III li.tptii>Ei  of  A  pcihcy  of  prtfetvntiiLl  tariffs;  and  in 
tk*[^icmber,  believing  IhAt  poho'  to  b«  at  that  time 
Unof^p table  tn  the  majority  in  (he  i-on^itituenrie^,  he 
aijgneUt  in  order  lo  be  ff«J  to  dp\'ot€!  himi^eEr  Ut  «x- 


plaminct  tLud  pcTpiihiritinfc  bis  pmixNiahf.  H«  beeun  his 
mnipaijsti  far  thia  uurfKi^e  at  OLoMeovi'  an  tk'Uiber  6, 
IIMm.  a,iid  the  tarin  couiiiiijHion  wad  afterwariitf  ^et  up 


on  bii  initiatiis-e.  He  ia  j>r«!iident  of  ibe  Centnil  Liberal 
tftioiiiflt  Council  ami  of  the  Imi^nal  tariff  t**>mm!itee. 
Hls  70th  blrt  luiiiy  uiiil  coiupletion  of  thirty  yeam"  i»i*rv- 
ice  aa  meniber  of  parlionicnt  fgr  |}^niiiaK;|Li4[Q  were 
eelebrateii  oii  July  7.  lUUO. 

€1] ambers,  BubrrI  WlUlam,  author,  artist ,  bom 
iti  Brof^klyu,  May  26.  1805;  etiurat^  at  Julian's  Acad- 
emy ^  Paris,  lS!!i6-{|i3.  Fimt  eichibit-rd  in  aaluti,  1889; 
iJJ Ultra tiori4  for  "  JiJet'*  "TrutUt"  "  Vo«ue,"  etc-  Author: 
'*In  the  ijuarter,"  **The  Kiujt  in  Yellow.'*  ''The  Red 
HepubliCt"  '*A  Kinic  and  a  tew  Dukes,"  "The  Mn.ker 
of  Moons."  "  With  thff  Hand/'  "The  Myster>^  of  trhinr  e," 
*V|j4.>iTaine',"  "AnheaoF  L^iiiiiire."  "The  Haunts  of  Mn-n," 
**  The  Cambric-  Ma«k/'  ''^OuUiiiere/*  '^Tlie  CniwpiruU>r3," 
*'OanliKan."  "The  Mftid-al-Amw."  "OutthHjr  ijind," 
*'Tbe  Maidd  of  Paraibpe/'  "Orf'hRrd'Jj.nil/'  **  Fi>f««t- 
Latiil,"  "lole,"  AlsHj  '*The  Witch  of  Ellanjcowiin/'  a 
drania  played  at  DnJy'ti  Theater  and  written  for  Miss 
Ada  HehftTi;   tktui  nmny  ruajuiiine  stones, 

Chamlii»ci4  Adalbert  voti^  bom  at  the  Cufitte  of 
Bom'ourt-  in  Cha»kr>a£iie,  Fran^^et  A,  D-  ITs^l;  a  cele- 
brated lyriic:  poet  oF  Uertiian^'.  who,  thoush  brrrn  in 
F^raiice.  was  driven  from  that  fuuutry  by  the  Hevolu- 
tion  of  1790.  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Prussia.  He  is  best  known  bv  his  'Peter  Schlemihl, 
the  Story  of  a  Man  Who  Lost  His  Shadow."  which  was 
published  in  1814.  and  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  langtiages.     Died  in  Berlin.  1838. 

Champiain*  Samuel  de.  a  French  naval  officer  of 
the  SeventeenUi  Century.  During  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.,  of  France,  he  visited  many  parts  of  America,  and 
formed  the  first  French  establishments  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal.  He  was  made  governor  of  Quebec,  from 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  English,  in  1631.  When 
peace  was  restored,  he  was  reinstated.  He  wrote  an 
account  of  his  "Voyages  and  Travels  in  New  France, 
called  Canada."  in  1632;  and  died  in  1635. 

Chandler,  William  Eaton,  lawyer;  bom  in  Con- 
cord. N.  H..  December  28,  1835;  conunon  school  edu- 
cation; graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar.  1855 ;    became  reporter  of  decisions  of  Su- 

Breme  Court,  New  Hampshire,  1859;  member  of  New 
[ampshiro  LegisUturo.  1862.  1863.  1864,  and  1881; 
speaker,  1863-64;  appointed  solicitor  and  judge-ad vo- 
cat»>generai.  navy  department,  March  9. 1865 :  first  assist- 
ant secretary  of  treasury.  June  17.  1865;  resigned, 
November  30,  1867;  member  of  New  Hampshire  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  1876  and  1902;  appointed 
solicitor-general  of  United  States,  March  23,  1881.  but 
rejected  oy  senate;  secretary  of  the  navy.  April  12. 
1882.  to  March  7.  1885;  United  States  senator.  1887- 
1901;  president  of  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  commission 
since  March  9.  1901. 

Channiqg,  Edward,  historian;  bom  in  Dorchester, 
Mass..  June  15.  1856;  graduate  of  Harvard,  1878; 
instructor,  1883;  now  professor  of  history  at  Harvard. 
Author:  "The  United  States,  1765-1865,*'^"  A  Student's 
History  of  the  United  States."  "Town  and  County  Gov- 
ernment in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  America," 
" Narragansett  Planters."  "The  Planting  of  a  Nation  m 
the  New  World,"  etc.  Collaborator  with  late  Justin 
Winsor  on  "The  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of 
America";  with  Albert  B.  Hart  in  "Guide  to  Study  of 
American  History":  and  with  Thomas  W.  Higginson 
in  "English  History  for  Americans." 


Channins,  William  Ellery,  an  eminent  American 
divine,  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  writers  tbii 
country  has  produced,  was  bom  in  Newport,  R.  I.. 
1780.  In  1803,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Federal  Street 
Church,  Boston.  During  the  Unitarian  oontioveny. 
Dr.  Channing  was  the  head  of  the  liberal  party,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  its  defense.  Among  his  most 
successful  productions  are  his  lectures  on  "  Seu-Culture.'* 
and  on  the  "Elevation  of  the  Laboring  Classee."  His 
work  on  slavery,  published  in  1841,  had  also  a  wide 
circulation.     Died,  1842. 

Chariemacne,  i.  e..  Charles  or  Karl  the  Great, 
the  first  Carlo vingian  King  of  the  Franks,  aon  and 
successor  of  Pepin  le  Bref  (the  Short);  became  sole 
ruler  on  the  death  of  his  brother.  Carloman.  in  771; 
he  subjugated   by   bis  arms  the  southern  Gauls,  the 

I  Lombards,  the  Saxons,  and  the  AN'ares.  and  conducted 

I  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Moors  in  Spain,  with 
the  result  that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Elbe;  having  passed  over  into  Italy  in  support  of 
the  pope,  he  was,  on  Christmas  day,  800.  crowned 
Emperor  of  the  West,  after  which  he  devoted  himsdf 
to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  proved  himiwjf  as 
great  in  lesislation  as  in  arms;  enacted  laws  for  the 
empire,  called  capitularies:  reformed  the  iudicial  ad- 
ministration, patronised  letters,  and  established  scfao<^; 
kept  himself  in  touch  and  au  eourani  with  everything 
over  his   vast  domain.     He  died  and   was  buned  at 

I  Aix-U-Chapelle  (J42-S14). 

Charles  I.,  King  of  En^nd.  third  son  of  James  U 

I  was  bom  in  Dunfermline  in  1600.  Failing  in  his  suit 
for  the  infanta  of  Spain,  he  married  Henrietta  Maria, 
a  French  princess,  a  devoted  Catholic,  who  had  great 
influence  over  him.  but  not  for  good.  He  had  for  public 
advisors,  Strafford  and  Laud,  who  cherished  in  him 
ideas  of  abaolute  power  adverse  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  Acting  on  these  ideas  brought  him  into  col- 
lision with  the  parliament,  and  provoked  a  civil  war; 
himself  being  the  first  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet  by 
raising  the  royal  standard  at  Nottingham,  in  the  end  of 
which  he  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots'  army  at 
Newark,  who  delivered  him  to  the  parliament.  He  was 
tried  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  condemned  to  death. 
and  beheaded  at  Whitehall.  January  30.  1649. 

Charles  II.,  King  of  England,  son  of  Charlca  I., 
bom  in  St.  James  Palace,  London,  in  1630;  was  at  The 
Hague,  in  Holland,  when  his  father  was  beheaded.  He 
assumed  the  royal  title,  and  was  proclaimed  king  by 
the  Scots;  landed  in  Scotland,  and  was  crowned  at 
Scone.  Marching  into  England,  he  was  defeated  by 
Cromwell  at  Worcester.  September  3.  1651,  and  fted  to 
France.  By  the  policy  of  General  Monk,  after  Crom- 
well's  death,  he  was  restored  to  his  crown  and  Idngdom 
in  1660,  an  event  known  as  the  Restoration.  Cfaaries 
II.  was  an  easy-going  man,  and  is  luiown  in  history  sa 
the  "Merry  Monarch."  His  rei^  was  an  ing|orx>as 
one  for  England,  though  it  is  distinguished  by  the  pass 
ing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  one  of  the  great  bul- 
warks of  English  liberty  next  to  the  Magna  Charta. 
Died.  1685. 

Charles  V.  (I.  of  Spain).  Emperor  of  Germany,  son 
of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  was  bom  in  Ghent  in 
1500.  and  became  King  of  Spain  in  1516,  on  the  death 
of  his  maternal  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  and  £mpensr 
of  Germany  in  1519,  on  the  death  of  his  paternal  grand- 
father, Maximilian  I.,  being  crowned  at  Aix-la-OhapeUe 
in  15190,  and  reigned  during  one  of  the  most  important 
periods  in  the  history  of  Europe.  The  events  of  the 
reign  are  too  numerous  to  detail;  enough  to  naeotioa 
bis  rivalry  with  Francis  I.  of  France,  his  contentioQ  as 
a  Catholic  with  the  Protestants  of  Germany,  the  inroads 
of  the  Turks,  revolts  in  Spain,  and  expeditions  *^«**^ 
the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  ambition  of  hia 
life  was  the  suppression  of  the  Protestant  Reformata 
and  the  succession  of  his  son  Philip  to  the  impct 
crown,  but  he  failed  in  both,  and  finally  resigned  in 
favor  of  his  son,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  at  St. 
Yuste,  in  Estremadura,  near  which  he  built  a  magnifi- 
cent retreat,  where,  it  is  understood,  notwithstanding 
bis  apparent  retirement,  he  continued  to  take  interest 
in  political  affairs,  and  to  advise  in  the  management  of 
them.     Died,  1558. 

Charles  XII,,  King  of  Sweden,  aon  of  Charles  XI.. 
a  warlike  prince,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  an  of  IS. 
He  had  to  cope  with  Denmark.   Russia,  and   Poland 


combined  against  him;  he  foiled  the  Danea  at  Oqpeo- 
hagen,  the  Russians  at  Narva,  and  Augmtua  IL  of 
Poland  at  Riga;    but  being  trapped  in   Ru 


cooped  up  to  spend  a  winter  there,  ne  was,  in  the  Sfuring 
of  1709.  attacked  by  Peter  the  Great  at  Pultowa,  and 
defeated,  so  that  he  had  to  take  refuge  with  the  Turks 
at  Bender;  here  he  was  again  attacked,  captured,  and 
conveyed  to  Demotica,  but  escaping,  he  found  his  way 
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ZDJfBculously  back  to  Sweden,  and  making  peace  with 
the  csar,  commenced  an  attack  on  Norway,  but  waa 
killed  by  a  musket-shot  at  the  aiege  of  Friederickshall. 
Charles  XII.  was  "the  last  of  the  Swedish  kinn." 
"  His  apoearance  among  the  luxurious  Idngs  and  knights 
of  the  NorUi"  at  the  time,  Carlvle  compares  to  the 
bursting  of  a  cataract  of  bomb-sheils  in  a  dull  ballroom." 
Boro  in  1697,  and  died  in  1718. 

Charles    MarteU    the    illegitimate    son    of    Ptfpin 
d'H^ristal,  Duke  of  Austrasia,  was  himself  proclaimed 
duke  in  715,  and  becoming  mayor  of  the  palace  during 
the  reigns  of  Chilperic  and  Thierry  IV.,  exercised  the  | 
whole  regal  power,  defeating  the  Saracens  at  Poitiers, 
in  732,  in  honor  of  which  victory  he  was  called  Martel ' 
(the  Hammer).    On  the  death  of  Thierry  in  736,  Charles  ! 
carried  on  the  government  as  Duke  of  the  Francs.     His  | 
son,  P^in,  was  founder  of  the  Caiiovinsian  line  of 
monarchs,  taking  their  tuime  from  Charies  Martel. 

Chase,  Salnum  Portland,  an  American  jurist  and  ' 
statesman,  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in  1818.     He 
was  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  j 
United  States  Senate  from  Ohio,  and  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  that  State.     Appointed  secretary  of  the  treas-  < 
ury  bv  President  Lincoln,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  | 
War,  be  conducted  the  finances  with  rare  skill  and  suc- 
ceas.    Appointed  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1864,  he  held  this  office  at  his  death  in  1873. 

Chatham,  WUUam  Pitt,  Earl  of,  bom  in  1708. 
EogUsh  statesman,  son  of  Robert  Pitt;  became  member 
of  parliament  in  1735,  attaching  himself  to  the  so-called 
patriotic  party  under  the  Prince  at  Wales:  he  attacked 
Wslpole  and  Carteret  successively,  and  after  the  retire- 
ment of  the  latter  in  1744.  supported  the  ministries  of 
Pelham  and  Newcastle,  ana  was  made  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  a  post  which  he  lost  owing  to  his  anti-Hanoverian 
speeches.  As  secretary  of  state  in  1756,  and  again  in 
1757,  under  Newcastle,  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
Frmoee  with  great  vigor  and  success,  but  on  the  accession 
of  George  III.  had  to  give  place  to  nis  favorite,  the  Earl 
of  Bute.  Pitt's  health  was  now  shattered,  but  he  was 
carried  down  to  the  house  to  speak  against  the  peace  of 
Paris  in  1762,  and  afterwards  supported  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Act.  an  act  which  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
Ameriean  colonies.  In  1766  he  was  created  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  from  his  place  in  the  house  of  lords  continued 
to  urge  a  pc^cy  of  conciliation  towards  America.  It  was 
vhiW  thus  engaged  that  he  sank  down  in  the  fit  of 
apoplexy  from  which  he  never  recovered.     Died.  1778. 

Chancer  (te^ov'-ser),  Geoffrey,  an  English  poet, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  English  poetry; 
bora  about  1328,  of  parents  who  appear  to  have  been 
citiaeos  of  London,  and  gave  him  a  learned  education. 
In  his  youth  he  served  under  Edward  III.  in  the  invasion 
of  France,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy  at  the 
end  of  1350.  or  early  in  1360.  He  afterwards  enjoyed 
court  favor,  and  was  employed  on  several  embaaues, 
visiting  France  and  Italy  in  the  course  of  his  foreign 
missions.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
he  Mpean  to  have  been  involved  in  the  disgrace  thrown 
OD  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  his  patron,  and 
suffered  from  poverty;  but  on  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV..  he  was  again  taken  into  royal  favor.  The  writings 
of  Chaucer,  in  verse  and  prose,  are  extensive:  and  the 
"Canterbury  Tales  "  is  one  of  the  noblest  monuments  of 
Eojdish  poetry.     Died  October  25.  1400. 


Cheops,  or  Cheospes  iuhi^'op;  toAs-os'-pesf).  a  king 
<^  Egypt,  who  reii^ied  about  the  year  B.  C.  1178.  He 
built  the  great  pyramid,  and  spent   1,060  talents  _in 


uin^  „ ^ ^__. 

vegetables  alone  for  the  workmen  en^iged  on  it.  He 
changed  that  government  into  a  despotic  tyranny  which 
had  previoualy  been  a  limited  monarchy,  and  died,  after 
moung  fifty-eix  years,  hated  by  his  people,  1122  B.  C. 

Cherablnl,  Maria  Lul^}  Carlo  Zenobl  Salvatore 
{korroo-Wiu),  an  eminent  Italian  composer,  was  bom 
at  Florence  m  1760.  He  was  naturaUsed  in  France,  and 
settled  in  Paris,  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumphs,  where 
he  composed  operas,  of  which  the  chief  were  Iphigenia 
m  Auhs,"  and  "Lea  deux  Joura^es;  or  The  Water- 
Carrier,"  his  masterpiece;  also  a  number  of  sacred  pieces 
and  requiems,  all  of  the  highest  merit.  Died,  1842. 
^  Chesterfield  {.Ukaf-UrJwld),  PhUlp  Dormer  Stan- 
hope.  Earl  of,  was  bora  m  1604,  and  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  represented  Loetwithiel  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  m  1726  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  He 
was  distinguished  at  the  court  of  George  II,  and  was 
Mot  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Holland  in  1728. 
He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  1730,  and  re- 
vived the  appmntment  dt  lord  steward  of  the  household. 
He  was  found  among  the  opponents  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
poie*  In  1745,  he  was  u>pointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Irdaad.  and  afterwards  became  secretary  of  state. 
He  is  now  mors  known  by  his  "Advice  to  His  Son," 
than  by  his  public  services.    Died,  1773. 


Cboate.  Joseph  Hodges,  lawyer,  diplomat,  ambas- 
sador of  United  States  toEngland,  1800-1905;  bom  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  January  24,  1832;  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  Harvard  Law  School.  1852.  Admitted  to  Massa- 
chusetts bar,  1855;  New  York,  1856;  settled  in  New 
York.  1856.  Identified  with  many  famous  cases;  one 
of  the  committee  of  seventy  which  broke  up  the  Tweed 
ring.  1871;  secured  the  reinstatement  of  General  Fits 
John  Porter  to  his  army  rank,  etc.;  governor  oi  New 
York  Hospital  since  1877  (chairman  of  committee  of 
elections);  noted  as  a  public  and  after-dinner  speaker. 
Author:  "Addresses  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  Admiral 
Farragut.  Rufus  Choate,"  etc.  Elected  bencher  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  England.  April  10,  1905. 

Choate,  Bufus  (c^d<),  an  eminent  American  advo- 
cate, was  bom  in  1799.  After  graduating  at  Dart- 
mouth College,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  at 
Cambridge  and  in  Washington.  After  practicing  at 
Danvers,  Salem,  and  Boston,  successively,  he  was 
elected  to  the  senate  in  1841,  which  he  quitted  in  1845. 
After  the  death  of  Daniel  Webster,  Choate  became  the 
recognised  leader  of  the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  ac- 
quired quite  a  national  reputation.  As  an  advocate 
and  orator,  he  may  be  classed  with  the  most  distinguished 
masters  of  modern  eloquence.     Died,  1858. 

Cholseul  (tAiMn'-Mui),  Stephen  Francis,  Duke  of, 
was  bora  in  1714.  He  gained  a  high  rank  in  the  army, 
and  was  then  employed  as  a  diplomatist  at  Rome  and 
Vienna,  and  honored  with  a  peerage.  He  became  prime 
minister  of  France,  it  was  reported,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Madame  de  Pompadour.  In  1770.  he  was  dis- 
missed from  office,  and  exiled  to  one  of  his  estates. 
He  died  in  1785. 

Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  bora  in  1626;  succeeded 
her  father,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1632.  After  her 
coronation  in  1650,  she  fell  under  the  influence  of  favor- 
ites, and  ceased  to  interest  herself  in  state  affairs.  She 
resigned  the  crown  to  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavtia, 
in  1654,  was  baptised  by  the  pope,  and  lived  for  some 
time  at  Paris.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Gustavus,  in 
1660,  she  vainly  endeavored  to  regain  the  throne.  She 
died  at  Rome  in  1689. 

Christy,  Howard  Chandler,  illustrator,  writer; 
born  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  January  10,  1873;  edu- 
cated at  Duncan's  Falls.  O.;  went  East  in  1893;  since 
then  on  New  York  illustrated  periodicals;  went  to 
Cuba  with  seoond  United  States  regulars  and  "Rough 
Riders";  saw  the  fighting  before  Santiago;  his  letters 
and  illustrations  pubushed  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  Har- 
per's Magasine,  Collier's  Weekly,  and  by  R.  H.  Russell, 
Fublisher.  Has  sharge  of  illustrating  class  at  Cooper 
nstitute. 

Chrysostom,  St.  John,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers, 
bora  circa  344;  nve  himself,  from  an  early  age,  to  a 
life  of  prayer  and  asceticism,  and,  in  397,  was  made 
Bishop  of  Constantinople  by  the  Ehnperor  Arcadiua. 
He  was  renowned  for  his  eloquence  and  almsgiving,  and 
his  zeal  as  a  reformer  made  him  many  enemies,  ambngst 
them  the  Empress  Eudoxia.  He  was  summoned  before 
a  ssmod  at  Chalcedon,  deposed,  and  banished,  but  an 
insurrection  of  the  people  led  to  his  immediate  recall. 
He  was  soon  afterwards  deposed  again,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Taurus  Mountains,  whence  ne  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Pityus,  on  the  Euxine,  but  died  on  the 
journey  at  Comana  in  407. 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tulllusi  bora  in  Arpinum  in  106 
B.  C;  Roman  orator  and  statesman,  studied  rhetoric 
under  Milo  and  others;  commenced  pleading  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six,  and  offending  Sulla  by  his  successful 
defense  of  Roscius  Amerinus,  retired  to  Athens,  where 
he  studied  under  Antiochus;  went  as  qiuestor  to  Sicily 
in  76,  and  on  his  return  impeached  Verres,  a  former 
goveraor;  was  edile  in  69,  pnetor  in  66,  and,  in  64,  was 
elected  consul  in  opposition  to  Catiline.  His  vigor  in 
putting  down  the  conspiracy  of  the  latter  gained  for 
him  the  title  of  "father  of  his  country."  The  measures 
passed  by  his  enemy,  the  tribime  Clodius,  obliged  him 
to  withdraw  to  Greece.  After  about  sixteen  months, 
he  was  recalled  by  the  senate,  and.  in  52,  went  as  gov- 
eraor to  Cilicia.  He  aided  with  the  senate  and  after- 
wards with  PoDopey  against  Caesar,  but  aubmitted  to 
the  latter  after  Pharsaua,  and  retiring  to  his  Tusculan 
villa,  wrote  his  "  De  Natura  Deorum,'*^  and  other  philo- 
sophical works.  His  defense  of  Caesar's  murderers  and 
the  "philippic"  orations  directed  against  Marcus  An- 
tonius  led  to  his  proscription  on  the  formation  of  the 
second  triumvirate.  He  was  murdered  by  Antonius's 
emissaries  in  43  B.  C. 

CId  Campeador,  Buy.  or  Rodrlgo  DIas  de  Blvar, 
hero  of  Spanish  fiction,  aided  Sancho  of  Castile  aninst 
his  brother,  Alfonso,  King  of  Aragon,  but  on  the  death 
of  Sancho.  acknowledsedf  Alfonso  as  King  of  Castile. 
He  lost  the  favor  of  Alfonso,  and  retired  from  his  court. 
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but  obtained  tome  aid  from  him  in  capturing  the  city 
of  Valencia  from  the  Moore  (1094).  which  he  ruled  till 
hie  death. 

Cimabuet  Giovanni^  bom  in  1240;  Italian  artist, 
foimder  of  the  Florentine  school,  shook  himself  free 
from  the  traditions  of  Byxantine  art,  and  by  following 
nature  and  the  impulses  of  his  own  genius  prepared  the 
way  for  the  future  greatness  of  Italy  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  exhibition  of  his  Uble  of  "The  Virgin"  for  the 
Ruoellai  chapel  in  Santa  Maria  Novella  was  the  occa- 
sion of  a  public  festival.  Except  the  "Madonna," 
little  of  his  work  remains.     Died,  1300. 

ClnciiinatuSf  Lucius  Qulntius  (sTn-sfn-noA'tus),  a 
famous  Roman  general,  who.  being  made  dictator,  in 
458  B.  C,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  ^qui  and 
Vol9e%^  was  found  engaged  in  ploughing  his  own  farm. 
He  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over,  laid  down  the  office,  returning  to  his  simple 
and  hardv  life.  In  the  year  430  B.  C,  he  was  asain 
appointed  dictator,  on  occasion  of  intestine  troubles 
in  Kome. 

Clark*  Champ,  congressman,  lawyer;  bom  in  Ander^ 
son  County,  Ky.,  March  7,  1850;  educated  in  conmion 
schools,  Kentucky  University,  Bethany  College,  and 
Cincinnati  Law  School;  president  Marshall  College, 
West  Virginia,  1873-74;  has  worked  as  hired  hand  on 
farm,  clerk  in  couatry  store,  country  newspaper  editor; 
lawyer;  was  city  attorney  of  Louisiana,  Mo.,  and  later 
of  Bowling  Green,  Mo.;  prosecuting  attorney  of  Pike 
County:  presidential  elector;  member  Congress,  ninth 
Missouri  district,  1893-95,  and  again  1897-1907;  chair- 
man Democratic  National  Convention,  St.  Louis,  1904. 

Clark,  Francis  Edward,  founder  United  Society 
Christian  Endeavor;  bom  of  New  England  parentage, 
Aylmer,  P.  Q.,  September  12,  1851:  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  1873;  studied  theoloey  three  years  at 
Andover;  became  pastor  Williston  Church,  Portland, 
Me.,  which  from  a  small  mission  he  built  up  to  a  large 
Congregational  Church;  founded,  February,  1881,  the 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  which  has  extended 
throughout  the  worid;  pastor  Phillips  Church,  South 
Boston,  1883-87:  since  then  has  devoted  his  time  to 
the  Christian  Endeavor  work  as  president  United  Society 
Christian  Endeavor,  president  Worid's  Christian  En- 
deavor Union,  and  editor  of  "The  Christian  Endeavor 
Worid."  Author:  "Our  Vacations,"  "Our  Business 
Boys,"  "Looking  Out  on  Life,"  "Danger  Signals." 
"  Youn^  People's  Prayer  Meetings,"  "Ways  and  Bfeans," 
"Christian  Endeavor  Saints,"  "Our  Joumey  Around  the 
World,"  "The  Mossback  Correspondence,"  "Fellow 
Travelers."  "The  Everlasting  Arms,"  "The  Great  Se- 
cret," "Worid- Wide  Endeavor,"  "A  New  Way  Around 
an  Old  World."  "Training  the  Church  of  the  Future." 
"Christian  Endeavor  Manual,"  Edited  (with  intro- 
duction), selections:  "The  Presence  of  God"  (Bishop 
Jeremy  Taylor),  "Living  and  Loving"  (Prof.  A.  Tho- 
luck),  "The  Kingdom  Within"  (Thomas  &  Kempis). 
"The  Golden  Alphabet"  (Master  John  Tauler);  also 
"  Christian  Endeavor  Manual,"  etc. 

Clark,  William  Andrews,  United  States  senator: 
bora  near  Connellsville,  Pa.,  January  8,  1839;  educated 
at  Laurel  Hill  Academy  and  other  academies;  studied 
law  Mt.  Pleasant,  la..  University;    did  not  enter  legal 

grofession;  taught  school,  Missouri,  1859-60;  went  to 
olorado,  1862;  to  Montana.  1863;  since  then  merchant, 
banker,  mine-owner,  manufacturer,  having  large  inter- 
ests; owns  street  railways  of  Butte,  the  "Miner"  news- 
paper; etc.;  president  United  Verde  Copper  Company, 
of  Arisona;  State  orator,  representing  Mx>ntana  at  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  1876;  grand  master  Masons.  Mon- 
tana. 1877;  major  Butte  battalion,  leading  it  in  Nes 
Perc^  campaign,  1878;  president  constitutional  conven- 
tions, 1884  and  1889;  commissioner  from  Montana  to 
New  Orieans  Exposition,  1884;  Democrat  candidate  for 
delegate  in  Congress.  1888  (defeated):  nominated  by 
Democrats  for  ifnitea  States  senator,  1890.  and  claimed 
election,  but  was  denied  seat;  candidate  for  United 
States  Senate.  1898,  and  elected.  A  contest  ensued  at 
Washington,  but  before  investigation  concluded  he  re- 
signed; elected  by  legislature  for  term,  1901-07,  United 
States  Senate. 

Clay,  Henry,  bom  in  1777:  American  orator  and 
statesman;  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  in  1811  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  seven 
times  elected  speaker;  supported  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  right  of  search  in  1812.  and  acted  as 
plenipotentiary  in  the  negotiations  preceding  the  treaty 
of  Gnent  (1814);  was  author  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, restnctini^  slavery  to  the  Southera  States  (1821). 
and  of  the  Ommbus  bill,  which  postponed  the  Civil  War 
for  ten  years. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhome  ("Mark  Twain"), 
author,  lecturer;    bom  in  Florida,  Mo.,  November  30, 


1835;  educated  in  common  schools,  Hannibal,  Mo.; 
(M.  A..  Yale;  L.  H.  D.,  Yale,  1901;  LL.  D..  Univenity 
of  Missouri,  1902):  apprenticed  to  printer  at  twdve; 
worked  at  trade;  for  a  short  time  was  Mississippi  pilot; 
became,  1861,  private  secretary  to  his  brother;  city 
editor  Virginia  City  (Nev.)  "Enterprise,"  1862;  alter- 
nated between  mining  and  newspaper  woiic  until,  be- 
coming noted  as  a  humorist,  he  be^aa  lecturing  and 
writing  books;  founded,  1884,  publishing  houae  oi  C.  L. 
Webster  A  Co.,  failure  of  which  involved  him  in  bea-^T 
losses;  has  since  paid  its  debts  by  proceeds  of  lectures 
and  books:  has  traveled  extensively.  Club:  Lotos. 
Author:  "The  Jumping  Frog,"  "The  Innocents  Abroad." 
"Autobiography  and  First  Romance,"  "The  GiUcd 
Age"  (with  late  C.  D.  Warner);  "Roughing  lu" 
"  Sketches  New  and  Old,"  "  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer." 
"Punch  Brothers,"  Punch,  "A  TrampAbroad,"  "The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper."  "The  Stolen  White  Elephant," 
"Life  on  the  Mississippi,"  "The  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry Finn."  "A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  Kinc  Arthur," 
"The  American  Claimant,"  "Merry  Tales,"  "The  £1, 
000.000  Bank  Note."  "Puddin^head  Wikon.'*  ^Tom 
Sawyer  Abroad."  "Joan  of  Arc,"  "Following  the  Equs- 
tor,*'  "The  Man  That  Cormpted  Hadleyburg."  ^A 
Double-Barreled  Detective  Story,"  "Christian  Science." 

Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt:  bom  in  69  B.  C;  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty,  was  the  dau^ter  of  Ptolemv 
Auletes.  by  whose  will  she  wss  left  joint  sovereign  with 
her  brother  Ptolemy  (51  B.  C).  Exbelled  by  the  latter, 
she  sought  the  assistance  of  JuliiM  Cnsar,  who  restored 
her  to  the  throne  in  conjunction  with  a  younger  bcotbcr. 
She  afterwards  followed  Corsar  to  Rome,  and  in  41  capti- 
vated M.  Antonius,  who  rejected  Octavia  for  bar  sake. 
A  quarrel  with  Octavius  ensued;  the  fleet  of  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra  was  defeated  at  Actium,  and  they  fled 
together  to  Egypt,  where  they  both  committed  suicide. 
Died.  30  B.  C. 

Cleveland,  Grover  (Stephen  Grover  C3ev^dand). 
ex-President  of  the  United  States;  bora  in  CakiweU. 
Essex  County,  N.  J..  March  18,  1837;  academic  educa- 
tion; (LL.  D.,  Princeton,  1897);  married,  June  2,  1886, 
Frances  Folsom.  Went  to  Buffalo,  1855,  became  dcrk 
in  a  law  office  and  was  admitted  to  bar.  1850;  assistant 
district  attoraev  Erie  County,  1863-66;  sheriff  Erie 
County.  1870-73;  established  law  practice;  in  1881  was 
elected  mayor  of  Buffalo.  His  veto  of  extravagant  af>- 
propriations  directed  outside  attention  to  him  anil  led 
to  his  nomination  and  election  as  governor  the  foUowing 
year;  in  1884  elected  President  of  United  States  as 
Democrat,  over  James  G.  Blaine,  Republican,  by  ma- 
jority of  thirty-seven  electoral  votes;  in  1888  again 
Democratic  nominee,  but  defeated  by  Benjamin  Harri- 
son; returaed  to  law  practice,  locating  in  New  York; 
in  1892  anin  elected  president  as  Democrat,  defeating 
President  Harrison;  in  1896  the  Democratic  party  hav- 
ing declared  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  the  plat- 
form of  its  national  convention,  Mr.  Cleveland  with- 
held his  support  from  the  ticket  and  platform.  He  took 
up  his  residence,  after  his  second  retirement  from  the 
White  House,  at  Princeton,  N.J.  Elected  trustee  Eouit- 
ableLife  Assurance  Society  of  United  States,  June  10, 1905. 

Clews,  Henry,  banker;  bora  in  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land; intended  for  ministry,  but  left  school  at  15  to  enter 
mercantile  life  in  New  York,  whither  his  father  had  taken 
him  for  a  visit;  junior  clerkship  Wilson  G.  Hunt  it 
Company,  woolen  importers;  member  firm  Stout,  Clews 
&  Mason,  1858;  later  Livermore,  (31ews  &  Company:  at 
outbreak  of  Civil  War  invited  by  secretary  of  treaaursr  to 
become  agent  to  sell  government  bonds;  firm  of  Henry 
Clews  A  Company  organised,  1877,  its  members  pledging 
themselves  never  to  take  any  speculative  risk.  HUoiy 
years  treasurer  American  Geographical  Society;  treasurer 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals - 
connected  with  many  city  institutions  and  financial 
corporations;  frequent  contributor  to  newspapers  and 
magaxines.  Author:  **Twenty-ei|dit  Yean  in  Wall 
Street."  "The  Wall  Street  Point  of  view.** 

Ciurord,  WUllam  Klnsdon,  F.  B.  8^  bom  in  1845: 
mathematician  and  physicist,  was  educated  at  Gam- 
bridge;  appointed  professor  of  applied  ooathematica  at 
University  College,  London,  in  1871;  wrote  "Seeing  and 
Thinking.  "  Lectures  and  Essays,"  and  scientific  works. 
Died.  1879. 

Clinton,  George,  an  American  commander  and 
statesman,  bom  in  1/39.  He  served  in  eariy  life  under 
General  Amherst  against  the  French,  and  afterwards 
studied  the  law.  During  the  struggle  for  independence 
in  the  North  American  &>lonies,  he  sat  in  Con^ni,  and 
was  made  a  brigadier-general.  With  an  inferx>r  force, 
he  succeeded  in  preventing  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  &•- 
I  sisting  General  Burgoyne.     Died.  1812. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  an  English  general,  succeeded 
I  Sir  William  Howe  as  commandin^in-chief  in 
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His  coune,  tbouch  marked  by  bravery  and  icood  conduct, 
wu  but  partially  succesflful.  After  bis  return  to  £n«- 
laod  he  waa  appointed  governor  of  Limerick,  and  sub- 
aequently  of  Gibraltar,  wbere  be  died  in  1795. 

CloTis  !••  son  of  Cbilderic  I.,  was  bom  about  467. 
and  ia  named  aa  the  real  founder  of  the  French  Mon- 
archy. He  succeeded  Childerie  in  481.  The  victory  of 
Soissons,  which  he  sained  in  486,  over  Syagrius.  ren- 
dered him  master  of  all  the  Roman  possessions  in  the 
center  of  Gaul.  Victorious  when  opposed  to  the  Ger- 
maDS  at  Tolbiac  near  Colocrne,  in  496,  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  vow  of  embracing  Christianity,  and  to  have  kept 
his  promise.  He  was  baptised  by  St.  Remigius,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rheims.  Having  conquered  Alaric,  King  of 
the  Visigoths,  in  507.  he  gained  most  of  the  south  prov- 
inces, but  was  himself  overthrown  near  Aries,  by  Theo- 
dorie,  in  509.     Died,  511. 

Cobdoif  Richard*  an  eminent  British  politician  and 
reformer,  was  bom  at  Dunford,  in  Sussex,  m  June.  1804. 
His  early  life  was  spent  in  connection  with  manufactur- 
ing industry  at  Manchester:  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1^7,  when  he  unsuccessfully  contested  the  borough  of 
Stockport,  that  he  became  publicly  known.  In  1840, 
the  anti-com-law  asitation  commenced:  and  in  the 
cause  of  free  trade  Mr.  Cobden  took  the  foremost  rank, 
until  the  accomplishment  of  its  principles,  in  1846. 
Shortly  afterwards  a  public  subscription  was  raised, 
and  the  handsome  sum  of  £70,000  was  contributed,  as 
a  testimonial  of  his  countrymen  to  the  unwearied 
exertions  of  Mr.  Cobden.  He  represented  the  West 
Ridinc  of  Yorkshire  untU  1857;  and.  in  1860.  succeeded, 
with  H.  Chevalier,  in  oompletini^  a  free-trade  treaty 
between  France  and  Great  Britam.  He  died  on  the 
2d  of  April,  1865. 

Cockran.  WlUlam  Bourke,  lawyer,  orator:  bora  in 
Ireland,  February  28,  1854;  educated  in  Ireland  and 
France;  came  to  the  United  States,  1871:  taught  in 
^vate  academy;  later,  principal  of  a  public  school  in 
Westchester  County,  N.  Y.;  then  a  lawyer,  soon  be- 
comiog  prominent  in  New  York  City  politics;  made 
notewortny  speeches  at  National  D^ocratic  conven- 
tions, 1884  and  1892,  opposing  the  nomination  of  Cleve- 
land; member  of  Congress,  1887-89,  and  1891-95,  as 
Democrat.  In  1896,  became  advocate  of  the  gold 
standard  and  campaigned  for  McKinley.  On  issue  of 
anU-imperialiam,  returned  to  Democratic  party,  1900, 
aad  campaigned  for  Brsran.  Was  again  elected  to 
0>ngreas.  February  23.  1904,  at  k  special  election  to 
ml  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignaUon  of  George  B. 
McGIeUan;  reelected,  1904  and  1906. 

CockieU,  Francis  Marion.  United  States  senator, 
1875-1905,  lawryer;  bom  in  Johnson  County,  Mo., 
October  1.  1834;  graduate  of  Chapel  HUl  CoUege, 
Lafayette  County.  Mo.,  1853;  studied  law  and  prac- 
^oed  at  Warrensburg;  served  in  Confederate  States 
Aimy,  beoMnins  brigadier-flnneral.  Democrat,  chair- 
man of  Senate  committee  on  JSngroesed  Bills,  and  mem- 
ber of  committees  on  Appropriations,  Military  Affairs, 
Rules,  etc.,  and  select  committee  on  Industrial  Ebcpo- 
sitioDs.  Appointed  interstate  commerce  commissioner, 
March  5,  1905. 

Cohen.  Solomon  Soils,  physician:  bora  in  Phila- 
delphia, September  1,  1857;  son  of  David  Myer  and 
Judith  Sinuah  (da  Silva  Solis)  Cohen;  graduate  (A.  B.) 
of  Central  High  School,  1872.  A.  M.,  1877;  graduate 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College,  1883.  Professor  of  clinical 
medicine  and  therapeutics,  Philadelphia  Polyclinic  and 
CoUege  for  Graduates  in  Medicine,  1889-1902 ;  lecturer  on 
dinical  medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  Collcfe.  1888-1902; 
professor  of  clinical  medicine,  Jefferson  Medical  CoUege, 
since  1902.  Author:  "Therapeutics  of  Tuberculosis,*: 
'Fsp^ntials  of  Dia^osis,"  ana  other  medical  writings. 
Editor:  "System  in  Physiologic  Therapeutics":  was 
editor  of  "Philadelphia  PolvcUnic";  editor  of  depart- 
ment  of  "Treatment,"  in  American  Medicine";  one 
of  the  editors  of  "The  American  Hebrew."  Has  con- 
tributed poems  and  occasional  essays  to  "Century," 
Scribners,"  " Lippincott's,"  "Arena,"  etc.;  also  a 
tranalator  of  poems  from  the  Hebrew. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  bora  in  1552;  iudce  and  law 
writer,  educated  at  Norwich  grammar  scnocu  and  Cam- 
br^ge,  was  called  to  the  bar  m  1578;  early  acquired  a 
hin  reputation,  and  became  solicitor-general  in  1592, 
aod  attorney-general  in  1594.  He  showed  much  harsh- 
ness in  his  prosecution  of  Essex,  Raleigh,  and  others; 
but  his  loyalty  gained  him  the  chief  justioeship  of  the 
common  pleas,  m  1606.  In  this  position  and  that  of 
cmef  justice  of  the  kin|j^*s  bench  (1613),  he  opposed 
James  I.'s  daim  to  exercise  prerogatives  and  was  tem- 
Poranlv  deprived  in  1616.  Entering  parliament  in 
1021,  he  there  resisted  the  king's  encroachments;  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  1622,  and  in  1628,  took  the 
cuef  part  in  drawing  up  the  Petition  of  Right.    The 


remainder  oi  his  life  was  spent  in  oonipiling  his  "Com- 
mentaries upon  Littleton."     Died,  1634. 

Colbert.  Jean  Bapttste,  born  in  Rheims,  A.  D.  1619; 
a  distinguished  Frencn  statesman,  minister  of  finance  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  His  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
financial  and  fiscal  reforms,  and  to  the  encouraftement 
of  commerce  and  manufactures.  To  him  the  kingdom 
was  indebted  for  the  enlargement  of  its  navy,  for  the 
acquisition  at  many  of  its  foreign  possessions,  and  for  a 
large  number  of  interaal  improvements.  He  instituted 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  and  also 
the  Academies  oi  Science  and  of  Architecture.  The 
Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  the 
facade  of  the  Louvre,  and  several  of  the  quays  along  the 
Seine,  were  all  the  work  of  Colbert.     Died,  1683. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor,  a  poet,  Essayist,  and 
dramatist,  was  bora  at  Bristol  in  1770.  He  was  sent 
to  Christ's  hospital,  and  subsequently  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, where,  in  1792.  he  obtained  the  prise  for  the  best 
Greek  ode.  His  works  are  many,  and  are  generally 
distinguished  bv  benevolence  and  piety.  His  '  Sibyline 
Leaves"  and  Biographia  Literaria"  found  many  ad- 
mirers, and  several  of  his  poems  were  deemed  beautifuL 
Died.  1834. 

Coligny,  Gaspard  de  ChatUlon,  Sire  de  (Xro-lotn- 
yt'),  a  noted  French  Huguenot,  was  born  in  1517,  and 
murdered  in  the  St.  Bartholomew  Massacre,  1572.  In 
early  life  he  attained  great  distinction  as  a  military 
leader,  and  was  creatM  admiral  in  1552.  After  the 
accession  of  Charles  IX.,  he  became  a  Protestant,  and 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  became,  with 
the  Prince  de  Cond^,  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots. 

Colt,  Samuel,  an  American  inventor,  born  at  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  in  1814.  He  early  conceived  the  idea  ci 
revolving  fire-arms,  and,  in  1835,  took  out  a  patent  for 
the  weapon  since  known  the  world  over  as  *  Colt's  re- 
volver." In  1848,  he  established  a  company  for  the 
working  out  of  his  patent,  and  built  at  Hartford  one  of 
the  most  extensive  armories  in  the  worid.     Died,  1862. 

Columbus,  Christopher,  discoverer  oi  America,  on 
October  12,  1492,  after  two  months  of  ^reat  peril  and, 
in  the  end,  mutiny  of  his  men ;  was  bora  in  Genoa,  1438. 
He  went  to  sea  at  14,  and  cherished,  if  he  did  not  con- 
ceive, the  idea  of  reaching  India  by  sailing  westward. 
He  applied  in  many  quarters  for  furtherance,  and, 
after  seven  years  of  waiting,  was  provided  with  three 
small  vessels  and  a  crew  df  120  men.  First  touching 
land  at  the  Bahamas,  he  visited  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and 
returned  home  with  spoils  of  the  land,  and  was  hailed 
and  honored  as  "King  of  the  Sea."  He  made  three 
subsequent  visits,  and  on  the  third  had  the  satisfaction 
of  landing  on  the  nuunland,  which  Sebastian  Cabot  and 
AmerigoVespucci  had  reached  before  him;  but  he 
became  at  last  the  victim  of  jealousy,  and  charges  were 
made  against  him,  which  so  cut  him  to  the  heart  that 
he  never  rallied  from  the  attack,  and  he  died  at  Valla- 
dolid,  in  1506,  broken  in  body  and  in  soul.  Carlyle,  in 
a  famous  passage,  salutes  him  across  the  centuries: 
"  Brave  sea-captain,  Norse  sea-king,  Columbus,  my  hero, 
royalist  sea-king  of  alL" 

Comstock,  Anthony,  secretary  and  special  agent  of 
New  York  Society  for  Suppression  of  Vice  since  March 
2,  1872;  bora  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  March  7,  1844; 
educated  in  district  school  and  Wyokoff's  Academy, 
New  Canaan,  and  1860-61,  high  school,  New  Britain, 
Conn.;  left  school  to  eara  living,  1861.  His  brother. 
Samuel,  having  been  killed  at  Gettysburg,  volunteered 
to  fill  his  place  m  regiment,  enlisting  in  17th  Connecticut 
Volunteer  Infantry,  December,  1863;  mustered  out, 
July,  1865.  Appointed,  March  3,  1873,  and  since  then, 
post-office  inspector  of  New  York;  was  prominent  in 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  As  secretary  and  special  agent  of  New 
York  Society  for  Suppression  of  Vice  and  post-office 
inspector,  has  brought  about  2,800  criminals  to  justice 
ana  destroyed  ninety  tons  of  obscene  literature  and 

Sictures,  etc.  Author:  "Frauds  Exposed,"  "Gambling 
•utragee,"  "Morids  vs.  Art,"  "Traps  for  the  Young." 
Conde,  Louis  de  Bourbon,  Prince  of,  bora  in  1530; 
joined  the  Huguenots  after  the  death  of  Henri  II.,  and, 
together  with  Coligny,  became  their  leader  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  wounded  at  Dreux  (1562), 
lost  the  battle  of  St.  Denys  (1567),  and  was  killed  at 
Jaraac  (1569). 

Ccmdorcet  (ibonff-dor'-sa),  Jean  Marie  Antolne 
Nicholas  Caritat,  marquis  de.  was  bora  in  1743. 
He  gained  celebrity  by  his  successful  labors  as  a  mathe- 
matician. His  treatise  on  integral  calculations,  written  • 
when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  a^,  was  eminently 
successful,  and  was  considered  to  indicate  a  degree  of 
knowledge  seldom  possessed  at  so  eariy  an  age.  He 
was  the  fnend  of  D'Alembert  and  of  almost  all  his  illus- 
trious contemporaries,  as  well  as  one  of  the  disciples  of 
Voltaire.     Being  appointed   goveraor  of  the  dauphin 
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by  th«  eonitliumt  iMembly.  he  was  tuccMrnvdy  called 
to  the  leciaUtive  body  and  to  the  convention :  but  sub- 
Mqueotly  denounced  m  a  partisan  of  the  Girondiate. 
he  was  ouUawed  in  1793.  and  ihortly  after  was  taken 
prieoner.  when  he  poieoned  himaelf,  in  1794. 

Confucius  (AMm-/ti'-e«HM),  the  Latinised  name  of 
Kouns-Fou-TMU,  a  celebrated  Chinese  philosopher, 
•uppoeed  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year  561  B.  C.  From 
his  youth  he  devoted  his  hours  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
A  mandarin  when  but  17  years  of  age,  ne  resigned  his 
office  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  according  to  custom, 
and  withdrew  to  solitude,  giving  himself  up  to  profound 
meditation.  He  afterwards  established  a  school;  and 
had  many  disciples.  The  King  of  Lou  invited  him  to 
his  court  and  appointed  him  nis  first  minister.  He 
endeavored  to  correct  the  manners  of  his  countrymen 
by  his  sage  maxims.  He  effected  important  reforms, 
but  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  prevailed  against  him, 
and  he  was  sent  into  exile.  He  wrote  several  very  im- 
porUnt  works,  and  died  in  479  B.  C. 

Conrmd  I  11m  founder  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Dsmastv; 
elected  Emperor  of  Germany  in  1188:  had  Henry  the 
Proud,  as  head  of  the  German  Guelfs,  for  rival;  crushed 
him  at  Weinsberg;  ioio«d  Louis  VIL  of  France  on  a 
third  crusade,  and  returning,  overthrew  the  Guelfs  again, 
leaving  Barbarossa  as  his  heir:   died  in  1152. 

ConttMiUne  I.  ik^'&tAn^ln),  called  The  Great;  bom 
in  274,  at  McBsia,  was  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus  by 
Helena.  On  the  death  of  his  father  at  York,  where  he 
accompanied  him,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
troops:  this  title  being  challenged  by  Maximian,  his 
father>tn-law,  and  Maxentius,  his  brother-in-law,  he 
took  up  arms  against  first  the  one  and  then  the  other, 
and  defeated  them.  When  one  day  he  saw  a  cross  in 
the  sky  with  the  words,  "By  this  Oonouer,'*  in  Greek, 
under  this  sian,  known  as  the  labarum,  which  he  adopted 
as  his  standard,  he  accordingly  marched  straight  to 
Kome,  where  he  was  acknowledged  onperor  by  the 
senate  in  312.  and  thereafter  an  edict  was  issued  named 
of  Milan,  granting  toleration  to  the  Christians.  He  had 
still  to  extend  his  emnire  over  the  East,  and  having  done 
so  by  the  removal  oi  Lucinius.  he  transferred  the  seat 
of  hb  empire  to  Bysantium,  which  hence  got  the  name 
of  (\>nstantinople,  I.  e.,  Constan tine's  city.  Oonstantine 
hail  hiroaelf  baptised  in  337  as  a  Christian,  after  having 
three  years  before  proclaimed  Christianity  the  state 
religion.     Died.  337. 

Cook*  Captain  James*  bora  in  Ifarton,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  \orkBhire.  October  28.  1728;  a  celebrated 
Knglish  naviaator.  best  known  throuf^  his  **  Voyages 
Hound  the  World,**  which  was  exceedingly  popular  in 
the  last,  and  the  earlier  part  of  the  preeeot.  century. 
He  made  three  principal  voyages,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  made  many  imnorUuit  discoveries,  but  was  ultimatelv 
killed  in  a  quarrel  with  the  natix-es  of  Hawaii,  though 
he  had  never  acted  so  as  to  deserve  anything  but  con« 
fiilence  from  the  nati-(*es  with  whom  he  came  m  contact. 
His  kindly  di^weition.  and  hie  scrupulous  justice  and 
humaaity,  were,  with  his  skill  as  a  na>igator.  among  his 
Ant  recommeodatioos.  After  his  death,  at  Hawaii,  one 
of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Febniary  14.  1779.  many  honors 
were  paid  lo  his  laemory,  both  in  his  own  and  in  foreign 
countriee. 

Coon'en  Jamei  F^slnore«  an  iUustrious  American 
w»elieV  was  bora  in  Buriinxton.  N.  Y..  1789.  After  six 
years*  exrerieoce  of  naval  Ufe.  Cboper  retired  from  the 
sea  in  ISIO,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Coopecstown. 
IHsego  t\>unty.  In  IS21.  sppcared  his  first  w>ork.  •*Pre- 
rautKkn.*'  la  qmck  succestMoo  foUowed  ''The  ^y.**  a 
tale  which  at  ooce  secured  for  hun  a  place  in  the  first 
lauk  of  ao\^elt5t9:  h»  alioost  uiWQualed  sea  stories. 
**  The  Red  Rov«r.**  TiVn.**  and  "Water-witch**;  his 
lanKHM  "Leather  Stocking  Senw"  of  Indian  Ufe  and 
SKtxtwture.  the  "IVoeer*."  "Last  of  the  Mohjcans." 
*  I'^th&tKler/*    *  Deersiaj^er.*^  "EVauTe."    etc.     Cooper. 


immediately  apprehended  and  executed  four  days  after- 
wards. 

CorellL  Blarle,  Hiss*  Stratford-on-Avon;  the 
adopted  child  of  the  poet,  Cbaiies  Mackay;  educated 
in  a  French  convent,  and  studied  for  a  moncal  career. 
At  an  early  age  betraved  literary  gifts,  and  the  success 
of  *'A  Romance  of  Two  Worlds '  decided  her  course. 
Since  then  she  has  written  a  number  of  novels  which 
have  had  large  circulations.  Persuaded  Mr.  Edward 
Morris,  of  Chicago,  to  purchase  Harvard  House,  Stent- 
ford-on- A  von  (which  she  had  restored),  and  to  prssent 
it  to  Harvard  University,  to  which  it  now  bdoncs. 

Comellle  (kor-nayl*),  Plene,  bora  in  1606.  in  Kooen; 
French  dramatist;  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  the 
success  of  his  first  comedy,  "M^te,**  induced  him  to 
devote  himself  to  literature.  It  was  followed  by  other 
comedies,  but  from  1636  he  preferred  tragedy,  producing 
"M4d6er  "Le  Cid*'  (which  established  hu  fame). 
••Horace,"  "Cinna,"  '* Polyeucte,**  **La  Mort  de  PtaB>- 
p^."  etc.  **Le  Mttiteur"  was  another  succeasful  com- 
edy.    Died.  1684. 

Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was  the 
wife  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  was  consol. 
177  B.  C.  By  him  Cornelia  had  tw^ve  children,  and 
was  left,  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  widow.  To  her  chil- 
dren she  gave  all  her  care,  though  only  three  reached 
maturity,  out  tiiese  owed  to  their  mother  thit  hi^  dis- 
tinction which  they  gained  in  the  commonwealth.  A 
lady,  after  displaying  her  jewels,  asked  to  see  those  of 
Coraelia,  who,  producing  her  sons,  said  "These  are 
mine.'*  Her  hand  was  sought  by  the  Kin^  of  Egypt, 
but  she  withheld  her  consent.  She  ia  said  to  hs've 
encouraged  her  sons  to  be  too  ambitioua,  which  event- 
ually cost  ihmn.  tiieir  lives. 

ComelL  Einu  1807,  an  American  philmnthfopirt ; 
bora  in  Westchester  Landing,  N.  Y.  He  accumulated 
a  large  fortune  and  is  best  known  as  the  fotmder  of 
Coradl  University.  He  began  life  as  a  merhanir  and 
miller  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  subsequeotiy  became  s 
contractor  for  the  erection  of  telegraph  linea  He  disd 
in  Ithaca,  in  1874. 

ComwalUf.  Charles,  Marquis,  bore  A.  D.  1738; 
a  prominent  English  statesman  and  general,  cdcbiaScd 
as  the  general  under  whom  the  British  forcee  w«re  fiaafly 
defeated  (A.  D.  1782),  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  afterwards  governor  gss^iaal  and 
commander-in-chief  in  India,  where  he  neatly  distin- 

lis  victories  over  Tippoo  Sahib; 

he  was  kHd-lieuteBaat  of  Inland. 

and  (1802).  plenipotentiarT  of  Grsat  Britain  to  i 

the  Peace  of  Amiens.     Appointed,  in  1806,   i.,    

general  of  India  a  ascond  tune:  he  died  (180S)  at  Ghasr- 
pur.  in  the  province  of  Benares,  while  on  hia  wray  to  s»- 
sume  the  command  of  the  troope. 

Cprol  (kA-rir),  Jeaa  Baptt^  Camtte,  bom  in^Pkn, 


guished  himself  by  his 
and  still  later  (1798). 


1796:    Frsofch  painter, 
and  founder  of  the  ' 


pupa  of 


Mi^aOoo  and  Bcrtxa. 

_- school:    Df^Ban  to  «s- 

hibit  in  1837.  but  did  not  prDduce  his  snaetiiiukiii^ 
*  Dante  and  \lrciL**  and  "  Macbeth  meetisc  the  Witcha." 
till  1850.     Died.  1875. 

Corfcala  ikor-n^'f^),  ftaJMle  ABec**  4a,  sa 
artist  of  great  fame:  was  bora  at  GocresBso  in  I4M,  in 
the  duchy  of  Modeaa.  He  is  nspiihM  as  the  foawVr 
of  what  IS  caOed  the  Loedbard  S^ool.  and  wm  dis- 
tinguished abovw  all  his  rrvmb  by  the  gnkcw  aad  beautj 
of  his  figures,  aad  bv  the  liihaiss  aaa  hmrmoaj  of  kis 
coloring.  He  painted  "TVs  AsiMisgHaia  of  tbe  Viiiia," 
for  the  cathedral  chorch  of  Pteasa:  aad  aaaias  ha 
roos  prodactioas  are.  the  "Xattrtty.**  tbe  ^lsr> 
of  St.Ckthcnae.-*tks*BotyFasB^r  ate.    Died. 


nage  < 


at^er  pawtng  some  vear^  m  Eurofw.  daed  in  1$5I.  H» 
w\>fk9  hav«  been  tr&oslased  into  ervry  European  lan- 
gMage^  aad  hav«  e\i:A.i»t«d  numbeHeas  editioo*. 

Opeimlcas,  Xtrefais.  bora  t&  1473  at  Tbcrtu  Prveaa: 
fbusnier  of  tbe  skxiera  aysseta  of  setrvoociy.  scxjdjed  at 
Oa<»w  and  BcMO^pm.  aai  becaaie  pr:t«»or  of  o3athe- 
ssatx-e  at  Rora*.  i^Or-^-^c  •  cmxrrjr  m  the  chapter 
«4  KrauMkberK.  ^  there  wt*:?*  !i-»  wcrk  ;c  Laun  '*  <>i  the 
Ke\\H^ix>a  oi  the  Ceiestial  Crbs.'*  wti^irh  b*  deferred 
Ij-.N-Aii.-j*  arrJ  a  Lr.zje  Sff -re  iu*  .ifath.  la  1543.  aware 

l>p««ay  D^Armaas.  Marte  CkartsMe.  bora  rs  !?«$. 
at  S*-  Saturiua-  N,-rmasiiT  jf  a  actie  NorEan  Sv-rL^y : 
s\ '";<aK&..ssd  w^  '.a*  aieas  cf  tae  Frecca  Refrriu-j-a 
lb  ■:  «a»  horrtftwl  »;  .*  excesses:  T^s^aed  P*r»  m  J^iiy, 
1  "N«i.  wt»h  tb*  F^iraoee.  rs  »  aaji.  cf  HsnoH'^aiirtg  NArat. 

V*  K,'fc«KMCE«.   tfcra.nirtg  an  Jt'jWiMw  wi'ji  tr«  fioraer 

wxjs  A  OM  harh.  ida  vthhmi  iua  wrth  a  jra.fie;    van    iiie 


C^rtelywB,  CStatgi  Bnve^  seoetavr  c 
jw  born  ia  the  city  ef  New  York,  J«y 

educated  at  pabbc  aad  pcrvate  schools; 

Hefficetcad  «L.  I.)  laititsWi  aad  Stake  2C 

We^fieU.  Maes.:  b  a  gredaare  of  tha  tew 


of  ^etreaavy; 


Gcorcetowa  aad  OAaabiaa  tGeorce 
rersitjes:    ia  ISS3  was 
porter    ia    New    York; 
srhccis  m  New  York  I 


potft-d&ire  iassiii  till  ia  ckasin at  New  Yock. 
of  th«  port  of  New  York,  aad  tha  ' 

ma9tcr-g«aeral:  Nii  iimhw^  l;SSSw  ' 
rapber  to  PteuskaS  Ch  i  shaid :  Fi 
'^^^  cierk:  Jdl?  1.  l^^K^  aMati 

reappctased  Manh  LS.  9QI.  and  ea 
reappc&assd   by   ftssa'  ^ 

serrecarv  of  che  aaw^y 
si*TK^  asd  Labor.  Fihi  lawji  Hw  BOS. 
t  *iay:  ea  J^m*  S. 
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of  tiie  Rapublicaa  National  Committee,  and  conducted 
the  campaign  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  President 
Roosevelt.  He  entered  the  new  cabinet  on  March  7. 
1905.  nM  postmapter-tEenenU,  and  on  March  4,  1907,  was 
sppoloted  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Cdrtest  or  Cortes  {kor'-UM),  Fernando*  a  Spanish 
sdTeoturer;  bom  in  Medellin  in  Estremadura,  in  1483. 
He  was  first  destined  for  the  law;  but  a  passion  for  arms 
earryina  him  to  the  militai^  profession,  he  went  early 
ifl  the  mxteenth  Century,  with  Velasquex.  to  Cuba,  and 
subsequently  obtained  the  command  of  the  expedition 
aeot  against  Menco.  With  seven  hundred  men  under 
his  command,  he  landed  at  Tobasoo  in  1518.  and  imme- 
diately burned  his  ships,  that  his  followers  might  have 
DO  hope  but  in  victory.  He  advanced  to  Mexico,  where 
he  was  at  first  received  with  friendly  demonstrations: 
but  on  his  seising  Montesuma,  the  Mexican  king,  whom 
he  subsequently  put  to  death  by  fire,  a  struggle  ensued, 
io  which  many  thousands  of  lives  were  lost.  He  event- 
ually succeeded  in  putting  down  all  opposition,  and  in 
overrunning  Mexico,  while  effecting  which  he  is  be- 
lieved to  have  perpetrated  the  most  enormous  cruelties. 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  marquis,  and  a  grant 
of  land;  but  subsequently,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  neglected.  Died. 
1554. 

Cor'wln.  ThomaSf  an  American  statesman;  bom  in 
Kentucky  in  1704;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818, 
and  after  serving  some  seven  years  in  the  State  legis- 
lature, was  elected  to  CouTp^n  in  1S:50,  and  to  the  United 
i^tei  ^joAle  in  l^Tu  In  I8."il».  he  was  appoir^ti^l  iiec- 
mary  of  the  treasury,  and^  in  1S61,  miniil^rr  to  Slexico. 
Died  in  Woahinjrton  in  ISMQr^. 

Coit  Ken  yon,  painter;    hfiru  in  Warren,  O.,  October 
37+  1S56;    ftudirfii   ia  Ciocdanati  and   Hhilndatphia;    in 
Pans  undar  Carr4\»  Duran  and  G<^tV>mc.   l877-*iL^    re- 
turtif^f  to  New  "i'ork.     Pii^tareji  are  principally  port  mite 
Jifld  &cure  pi«c?es-    pajnt«*ii  two  diM^oratioiiB  in  Library 
of  €oa»w,{»ne  in  Walker  Art  Gallery^  Hawdoin  C<?tlpKe; 
Wi  in  MtnilMvta  i^tai-e  ci^pitoi,  one  in  Citi*i»n-<  hnildirtg, 
CwTclind.  O,,  and  frieze  in  ^ouri  room.  Appellflte  Court, 
New  Yofkt  and  other  derorative   pictures.      Has   enn- 
tnbuted  to  leadtoj^  Riagasifiefl  on  art  subjects;     part 
ainbor  of  **M*jdem    French   MaBt^rs,"  editwl  by  J.  C. 
Vaitlhfke,  and  of  "'The  Ninflt^wnth  Century/"     Author: 
Mixed  Beasts/"  "Ok)  Majit^ra  and  New/' 
Cox*  FaJmer*  artist;    born  in  Gran  by,  Quebec,  Can- 
ada. April  2S,    \%\<S\     srafJuafe  uf  Granby    Academy; 
Irradln  SaiifFr»nci»eo.  ISG3-75*  rontribnting  tfl  "fjoliien 
Efa"  and  ''Aka  Califorma":    since  1S75*  nas  lived  in 
\''.'iijf  York.      His  i?i>erifllty  is  ohKinal  hiimriri^im  piclnres 
i^Hmtina  bis   owji  br^cpks.     Author:    "t^juitis*  of  Cali- 
Miia,  Of  Everj'-day  Life  IlJUBtrated/'  *' Ksna  von  I'el- 
t'-raTiriptoCotbaro/'  "How OilumbuB  Founfl  AnH^rica," 
"That    Stanley /'     '*The     Brownies/'     "Thdr     Hook," 
"QjDMr  people/*  "Queer  Peon!i-  with  Winja^  and  S^tmis^tf," 
'*  Queer  People  with  Pawg  and  CJavfis/'  "  Another  hrownie 
Book,"    "Toe     Brownie*    at    Home/^    ^'The    Bmwhies 
Artnuid  the  World/'  *'TTie  Browniofl  Through  the  l.nitm/' 
**The  Browuiee  Abroad/'  'The  Brownies  m  Kairjlaod" 
(cantata  in  two  aetit)*  '^Palmer  Cox'  Rro-orniea  "   rsprtc- 
iaeidkr  play  ia  three  actai^  ''The  ESrowniea  in  the  Phihp- 
pines." 

Crmik*  Dtnah  Marla«  bom  in  1826;  daughter  of 
Mr.  Moloch,  a  dergsrman.  Besides  poems  and  essays, 
ihe  wrote  many  novels,  of  which  "John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman'* (1856)  is  the  best  known.     Died.  1887. 

CraDiner*  Thomast  born  in  1489:  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  obtained  the  favor  of  Henry  VIII.  by 
furtherini^  hifl  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon,  and 
wss  appointed  primate  in  1533.  He  favored  the  Re- 
formed doctrines  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
in  that  of  Edward  VI.  Protestantism  was  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  "Book  of  Common  Prayer"  com- 
piled (1540)  under  his  guidance.  He  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  condemned  at 
Oxf(»d  for  heresy  in  1554.  and  after  two  years'  impris- 
onment, burnt  there,  openly  rejectinj:  the  recantation  of 
Protestantism  which  he  had  been  induced  to  sign.  Died, 
1556. 

Crassas*  Lucius  Llclnliis*  the  greatest  Roman 
orator  of  his  day,  became  consul  in  55  B.  C. :  during  his 
consulship  a  law  was  passed,  requiring  all  out  citizens 
to  leave  R<»ne,  an  edict  which  provoked  the  Social 
War  (140-91  B.  C). 

Crasausu  Marcus  Uclnlust  the  triumvir  with  Pom- 
pey  and  Gaeaar;  was  avaricious,  and  amassed  great 
wmIUi;  ^pointed  to  the  province  of  Syria,  provoked 
out  of  eupioity  war  with  the  Parthians,  in  which  he  was 
treacheronsly  slain:  Orodes.  the  king,  cut  off  his  head, 
and  poured  melted  gold  into  his  mouth,  sasring  as  he 
did  so,  "  Now  aate  thyself  with  the  metal  of  which  thou 
wert  so  sreedy  when  alive"  (115-53  B.  C). 


I  Crawford,  Thomas  (krau'turd),  an  American  sculp- 
tor, was  born  in  New  York,  m  1814.  He  early  mani- 
fested a  taste  for  artistic  studies,  and,  in  1835,  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  he  entered  the  studio  of  Thorwaldsen. 
His  principal  works  are  the  bronae  sUtue  of  Beethoven, 
executed  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall;  the  colossal  eques- 
trian statue  of  Washington  at  the  capitol,  Richmond; 
and  the  marble  and  bronae  statuary  for  the  capitol, 
Washington.     Died  in  London  in  1857. 

Creasy*  Sir  Edward  ihrfae),  an  En^ish  historian, 
bom  in  1812,  is  the  author  of  the  "Futeen  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World,"  which  has  exhausted  some  ten 
editions;  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  (in- 
stitution** (1856);  and  a  "History  of  England."  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1869. 
,  CrIspU  Francesco*  born  in  1819;  Italian  statesnuin, 
joined  in  the  con.^piracies  which  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  kine^dom  of  the  two  Sicilies  (1848);  planned  the 
second  Sicilian  revolt  of  1859-60;  fought  under  Gari- 
baldi; became  a  minister  of  state;  represented  Palermo 
in  the  first  Italian  Parliament,  in  which  he  was  leader 
of  the  constitutional  opposition.  In  1877,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  the  interior;  in  1887,  president 
of  the  council  and  premier,  and  resigned  in  1891.  Died, 
1901. 

Crittenden*  John  Jordon  {kru'th-tUn),  an  American 
statesman,  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1786.  After  having 
st«ac]L«d  and  en^^q^Ked  in  the  nra'-tito  of  the  law,  he,  in 
IS  16,  bocamQ  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  House  of 
Reji resent Jitives,  afid,  in  1R17,  wiis  elected  to  the  United 
StjLtea  tfnenfite.  In  )  841,  be  became  attorney-general  in 
Prf^idnnt  HarriHon^  Adniini«iratiio!;i;  and,  in  1848.  was 
elected  (tovernor  qf  Kentucky,  He  served  as  attorney- 
genergi  ii:i  President  Fillmore'B  e«binet  from  July,  1850, 
till  the  aece^ion  of  Prraident  Pierr-e.  Throughout  his 
pol.iti{;nl  enrn^r,  Crlttetiden'^  name  is  identified  with 
mofti  of  the  mejuiureB  intrrKhiced  and  advocated  by  his 
friend,   Ht^nr>   Hny.      UitiJ,    lS6;i. 

Crfnnpkin*  f^umiieJ*  invenior  uf  the  spinning-mule; 
born  near  Bolton;  for  iive  years  he  worked  at  his  pro- 
ject, and  after  he  got  it  into  shape  was  tormented  by 
people  prying  about  him  and  trying  to  find  out  hui 
secret:  at  last  a  sum  was  raised  by  subscription  to  buy 
it,  and  he  got  some  £60  for  it,  by  which  otners  became 
wealthy,  while  he  had  to  spend,  and  end,  his  days  in 
comparative  poverty,  all  he  had  to  subsist  on  bem^  a 
life  annuity  of  £63,  which  some  friends  bought  him 
(1753-1827). 

Cromwell*  Oliver*  the  Protector,  son  of  Robert 
Cromwell,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  in  1599.  and  edu- 
cated at  the  free  school  and  at  CJambridge^  where  he 
did  not  graduate;  represented  Huntingdon  m  the  par- 
liament of  1628;  always  an  advocate  of  puritanical 
views,  first  becaime  seriously  reli^ous  himself  about 
1638;  was  member  for  C!ambridge  in  the  short  and  long 
parliaments,  and  soon  made  himself  prominent  by  his 
seal  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  raised  a  troop  of  horse  for  the  parliament: 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battles  which  followed,  and 
was  specially  exempted  from  the  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance (1645);  joined  the  Independent  party  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Presbyterians,  and  oy  the  ejection  of  mem- 
bers known  as  "Pride's  Purge,"  secured  the  condem- 
nation and  execution  of  (Charles  I.  (1649).  After  reduc- 
ing Ireland  to  submission,  he  attacked  the  Scottish 
Royalists,  defeating  them  at  Dunbar  (1650)  and  Worces- 
ter (1651).  He  dissolved  the  Long  Parliament  in  1653, 
and.  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  constitutional 
government,  assumed  the  title  of  Protector,  and  ruled 
as  a  military  despot,  enforcing  order  at  home,  and  win- 
ning the  respect  of  foreign  countries.     Died,  1658. 

Cromwell*  William  Nelson,  lawyer;  now  senior  of 
law  firm  of  Siillivan  &  Oomwell ;  specialty  is  corporation 
law;  organised,  1899,  National  Tube  0>mpany  (capital, 
$80,000,000);  since  then  many  other  corporations; 
appointed  assignee  and  reorganized  Decker,  Howell  A 
CSompany,  1890,  and  later.  Price,  McCormick  A  Company, 
which  had  failed  for  several  millions,  and  put  both  on 
paying  basis;  officer,  director,  or  counsel  of  more  than 
twenty  of  the  largest  corporations  in  the  United  States, 
including  United  States  Steel  CTorporation.  Engafped  by 
Panama  Canal  Company  of  France,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  passai^  of  Panama  Canal  bill  in 
(ingress;  now  enraged  in  perfecting  details  of  the 
transfer  of  Panama  Canal  to  United  States  Government. 

Crookes*  Professor  Sir  William*  scientist;  bom  in 
1832.  Past-president  of  theCJhemical  Society;  past-pres- 
ident of  the  institution  of  Electrical  Engineers;  president 
of  the  British  Association.  1898;  vice-president  of  Royal 
Society.  1895-96;  president  of  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  1897;  discoverer  of  Thallium  and  of  prop- 
erties of  radiant  matter;  inventor  of  the  radiometer, 
spinthariscope,  and  other  instruments.     Wrote  "Bfanu- 
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facture  of  Beet  Susar,"  "Handbook  of  Dyeing"  "Man- 
ual of  Practical  Aasaying,"  "Select  Methoda  in  Chemical 
Analysia/'  "The  Wheat  Problem,"  etc.;  editor  of  the 
"Chemical  News," 

Cii|a8.  Jacques  (ko(/thlU)t  an  eminent  French  jurist, 
bom  in  1520:  became  professor  of  the  Roman  law  at 
Bourses  and  Valence.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
"Commentaries  on  Justinian's  Institutes."  and  on  the 
"Pandects  and  Decretals."  Cujas  has  been  styled  by 
Hallam  the  "greatest  of  all  civil  lawyers."     Died,  1590. 

Culberson,  Charies  A*.  United  States  senator  from 
Texas;  bom  in  Dadeville,  Ala.,  June  10, 1855;  graduate 
of  Virginia  Military  Institute,  1874;  studied^  law  at 
University  of  Virginia,  1876-77;  settled  in  Texas,  1856: 
county  attorney,  Blarion  County,  attorney-general  of 
Texas,  1890-04;  governor.  1884-08;  delegate  and 
chairman  of  Texas  delegations  to  Democratic  National 
conventions,  1886,  1904;  elected  United  States  senator. 
1888,  to  succeed  Rofer  Q.  Mills;    reelected,  1805;    mi- 


nority leader  of  the  United  States  Senate,  60th  Coi 

Cummins.  Albert  Balrd*  governor,  lawver^    

in  Carmicbaels,  Pa..  February  15.  1850;  acadenuc  edu- 


>ngress. 
\    Dom 


cation  at  Waynesbur^,  Pa.;  admitted  to  bar;  settled 
in  practice  in  Des  Moines,  la.;  member  of  Republican 
National  Committee.  1886-1800;  elected  governor  of 
Iowa,  1801,  for  temi  expiring  January,  1804;  renomi- 
nated, 1803  and  1806. 

Curran,  John  Phlipot*  bora  in  1750;  Irish  poli- 
tician, of  humble  birth,  educated  at  Trinity  College. 
Dublin;  was.  in  1775,  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  where  he 
won  a  hifh  reputation  as  an  orator;  opposed  the  Union 
in  the  Irish  Parliament;  in  1808,  was  made  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  Ireland.     Died.  1817. 

Curtis*  William  Eleroy*  Journalist;  bom  in  Akron. 
O..  November  5,  1850;  graduate  of  Western  Reserve 
College.  1871.  On  staff  of  "Chicago  Inter-Ocean." 
1873-87;  Washington  correspondent  (or  "Chicago  Rec- 
ord." 1887-1801;  "Chicago  Record-Herald^  since 
March,  1801.  Special  commiasioDer  from  United  States 
to  Central  and  South  American  lepublica;  executive 
officer  <^  Intwnational  American  Conference,  1888-80; 
director  of  Bureau  of  American  Republics,  1880-83: 
chief  of  Latin-American  department  and  historical  sec- 
tion at  Workl's  Columbian  Exposition,  1881-83;  com- 
missioner 0^  Columbian  Exposition  to  Madrid,  and 
special  envoy  to  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  and  Pbpe 
Leo  XIII..  1882.  Author:  ^'Tibbabes  Folks."  ''A 
Summer  Scamper/*  **The  Life  of  Zachariah  Chandler." 
"Chiklren  oftbe  Sun  "  **  Capitals  of  Spanish  America," 
"The  Land  of  the  Nihilists  **Tnde  and  Trannporta- 
tion,"  "Handbook  to  the  American  Republics."  "Guate- 
mala,** "Costa  Rica,"  "Ecuador  "**\eoesuela:  a  Land 
Whera  It  b  Always  Summer."  "The  United  States  and 
Foreign  Powers,"  "The  Existina  Auto^aphs  of  Colum- 
bia." 1883  (American  Historical  Association):  ** Relics 
of  Columbus,"  "Recent  Discoveries  Concerning  the 
Eariy  Settlement  of  America  in  the  Archives  of  the 
VaUcan."  "The  Yankees  of  the  East,"  "To^lay  in 
France  and  Germany."  "Between  the  Andes  and  the 
Ocean.**  "The  True  Thomas  Jefferson."  "The  Turk  and 
His  Lost  Provinces,"  "  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Norway." 
"The  True  Abraham  Lincoln/*  "To-dav  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,"  "Modern  India,"  ^Egirpi.  Burma,  and  the 
British  East  Indies/*  Member  of  nearly  aU 
societi«e  of  United  States  and  several  in  Europe. 

Curaon  of  Kedleston,  BarcMu  EngUah  sta 

and  author;  viceroy  of  India.  18»S-1905.  His  term  of 
othce  was  extended.  In  June,  1905,  difficulties  over  the 
new  military  scheme  in  India  led  to  hb  resigning.  The 
r<>»ignatioa  was  withdrawn  at  request  of  home  author^ 
iti«tt,  but  in  Augiwt,  eontro\-ef9v  aAin  reached  an 
acute  stage,  and  Loivl  Curaon  finall>-  rcliDquished  oflBce. 
He  reiuained  in  Imiia  to  rsceix^e  the  Pnnce  and  Princess 
ot  Wales.  The  ** Tunes"  spoke  of  his  work  as  "among 
lUe  ivMwt  brilliant  and  strenuouei  acconn^h»h«d  for  the 
emi^ire  in  our  iimwu"  aud  of  ho  haviog  infused  inio 
IiHiian  iMvU  a<lmiiii«tratKm  a  new  «{>tnt  bora  of  his  own 
iiKkouitable  belief  in  rsK^rm  aiKl  Km  ova  unshaken 
detertuiuation  K»  carr>-  it  into  practK-e.  H»  wife  died 
iu  iVKitt  KWcted  chanceUor  of  Oxford  Uuvernty. 
Manh.  1807  ^  .  ._ 

t^ishlag*  CaIeK  bora  m  ISlX):  Amencaa  lawyer 
aud  di|^uuati»l.  m  lS4;i,  iM>tBi>Uatea  the  tiwt  treaty  of 
the  l'uit*d  Statwi  *uh  i'hui*:  was  attoroey-geoieral 
fr\mt  IvVt  to  iN^r,  atni  vmip  of  three  juivts  entrusted 
^tth  the  re>»H»tt  i4  the  U«9  of  CoMress  «l««^:  in 
I'i.'i,  he  wa»  ^uie  ol  th<  wuuice)  for  the  settkment  of 
(he  VUhatu*  oUmvs      l>i«\i.  In  TV 

erIrJ 

tu%^  ' ^ 

^U  U»  the  *t«ki>  o4i  iw»luml  ht'*iv»r>.  aiKi  wuiwxi  exua- 
iu\iiu«(>    veWwa>       Ue  >»»*  piju-ed  b>    Bonaparte  m 


the  most  important  offices  in  the  depcutment  of  public 
instruction.  The  additions  he  made  to  the  general 
stock  of  knowledge  gave  him  fame  throughout  the 
civilised  worid,  and  he  was  received  with  appropriate 
honors  by  the  scientific,  when  he  visited  Kngland  in 
1818.  and  in  1830.     He  died  in  1832. 

Cyrus  the  Great*  bora  circa,  £90  B.  C:  founder  of 
the  Persian  Empira;  was  the  son  of  Cambyses  and 
Mandane,  dau^ter  of  Astyages,  Kin^  of  Media.  His 
eariy  history  is  probably  mjrthical;  m  550  B.  C^  be 
excited  the  Pereians  against  the  Medes,  defeated  AJsty- 
ages,  and  usurped  his  throne.  He  siu»equently  con- 
quered Lydia  and  Babylon,  and  marched  against  the 
Massegats.  governed  by  Queen  Tomyris,  by  whom  be 
was  defeated  and  slain.    Died.  528  B.  C. 

C7ni8  the  Tonnger,  bora  in  424  B.  C;  son  c^ 
Danus,  and  governor  of  the  western  provinces  cd  Asia 
Minor;  after  unsuccessfully  plotting  against  his  elder 
brother,  Artaxerxes,  raised  a  large  army,  indodtng 
about  12.000  Greek  soldiers,  with  which  he  marched 
against  him,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cuzuuca 
Xenophon  then  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  lOjOOO 
surviving  Greeks.     Died.  401  B.  C. 

Dagtierre*  Louis  Jacques  Mande,  bom  in  1788; 
the  inventor  of  photography  by  the  daguerreotype 
process,  by  which  the  portrait  was  fixed  on  a  plate  of 
copper  thinly  coated  with  silver,  by  the  saccesBTc 
action  of  the  vapors  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  msrcury. 
in  which  invention  he  was  associated  with  M.  Nispee 
Daguerre.  He  was  also  celebrated  as  a  dioramie  painter: 
was  named  by  the  French  Government  as  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  gradted  a  pension  of  six  thoo- 
sand  francs.     Died,  1851.  ^ 

DanleU  one  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  is  affirmed  by 
Joeephus  to  have  descended  from  the  royal  famibr  m 
Judah.  While  young,  he  was  carried  as  a  captive  uom 
Jerusalem  to  Babylon.  There  his  talents  caused  bun 
to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  magi,  or  wise 
men,  and  to  the  government  of  the  province:  and  his 
wisdom,  courage,  and  skill  in  prophecy  ^ve  him  neat 
distinction.  Be  is  supposed  to  have  died  about 
year  534  B.  C. 

Daliell*  Johiit  congressman,  lawyer;  bom  in  New 
York,  April  18.  1845;  removed  to  Pittsburg  1847; 
graduate  of  Yale,  1805;  admitted  to  bar.  1^7;  bm 
practiced  ever  since;  for  years  one  of  the  attomesrs  tar 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  all  ite  wesAnv 
lines;  also  attorney  for  many  corporations  in  AUeghsey 
County,  Pa.  Member  of  Conmss  since  1887 ; 
of  Committee  on  Rules  and  Committee  on  t 
Means,  54th,  55th,  56th.  57th.  58th.  58tlu 
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DanleL  John  Warwick.  United  States 
1887-1811;  bora  in  Lynchburg.  Va.,  Septal 
1842;  educated  at  Lynchburg  College  and  I>r. 
Harrison's  University  School;  in  Confederate  States 
Army  of  Northera  Virginia  throu^iout  war;  becane 
adjutant-general  on  General  Early's  staff;    studied  1st 


at  Univenity  of  Virginia,  1865-66;    has  practiced  evcr 

lember  of  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  1868-70. 

1871-72.;  of  State  senate,  1875-81 ;   preeideatial  elector. 


1876;  defeated  for  governor  of  Virginia.  1881 ; 

of  Congress,  1885-87;  member  of  National  Democratir 
conventaons,  1880,  1888.  and  1886;  permanaat  chair- 
man of  latter.  Author:  "Attachments  Undar  the  Cod* 
of  Virginia,"  **  NegotisMe  Instruments,"  etc. 

Daate  AltghJeriU  Italian  poet;  was  bora  in  Florsoec. 
1265.  Of  his  early  days  little  is  known,  till,  as  lebtsd 
in  his  **ViU  Nuovaj"  he  first  met  "the  lady  of  his  heart 
Beatrice.*'  According  to  Boccaccio,  she  was  the  daogb- 
ter  of  Foico  Pnrtinari.  and  married  SiuMike  de  Bard: 
and  to  her  Dante  was  passionately  but  platonically 
attached.  She  died  in  1280.  and  shortly  aftcrwardi 
Dante  married  Gemma  Donati.  a  daughter  of  one  o( 
the  **Guelph"  families.  In  1288.  he  fought  at  Otat- 
paldino.  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Caproea 
After  filling  various  minor  offices,  in  1300.  be  becaiae 
one  of  the  six  priors  of  Florence.  In  1301,  be  went  s« 
ambassador  to  Pbpe  Boniface  VIII..  and  never  retarned 
to  his  native  town.  Oiarles  of  Valois  aided  the  Ncri  or 
Black  Guelphs  against  their  opponents,  the  Whitss,  o( 
whoaa  Dante  was  a  supporter,  and,  in  1902.  he  ess 
banished.  He  made  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
return,  and  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  Ule  wands^ 
iag  from  town  to  town,  finaUy  settling  in  Raveua. 
vbere  he  died  in  1321.  His  most  celebrated  work  a 
the  **Divina  Cbmmedia.**  and  others  ara  the  "Vits 
Nuova,**  the  **Convito."  and  the  "Cansoniere.** 


u\ler  v^«*  vr-^V  Decree  UrapaMI  ChHstiaa  Fre4-  Daataa  idin'iom.)  George  Jamet.  a  French  adro- 
4  Itagvbert*  ttarua*  was  Wrn  at  MwuNplwni  m  eate,  and  notorious  repubhoan;  wae  bom  in  175a  Bt 
dvH'Kv  ol  nuru^tub^urc  ko  i:«^      Hi»  di^wned  him-    took  a  Wading  part  in  dethromng  Louis  XVI..  and  vsi 


cate, 

took .  . 

a  pramtncot  actor  in  the  sanguinary  scenes  that  foHovco- 
Ue  became  a  formidable  rival  to  his  associate  RobtspiMi*. 
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but  wu  woitt«d  in  the  strife,  and  tufFered  on  the  guiUo- 
tine  in  1794. 

D'Arblay,  Francesca  Bumey.  Ensliah  novdiat; 
born  in  1752.  wms  the  third  child  of  Dr.  Charles  Bumey. 
From  the  age  of  ei^teen  to  twenty-eix  she  worked  at 
"Evctina,*'  which  appeared  anonymously  in  1778.  and 
von  her  fame,  and  the  admiration  and  friendship  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  ** Cecilia'*  (1782)  was  not  so  successful; 
but  her  works  cained  her  a  position  at  the  court  in 
1786,  and  in  her  Diary  *'  she  jpves  a  graphic  description 
of  its  decorous  dullness.    In  1793,  she  married  General 


D'Aiblay.    a    French    refugee.    IJEer    later    works 
••Camille'*  (1796).  "The  Wanderer"   (1814).  and  the 
"Memoin"  of  her  father.     Died,  1840. 

Darlusi  bom  in  548  B.  C;  son  of  Hystaspes.  de- 
throned Smerdis  the  usurper,  and  became  King  of 
Persia  in  521.  He  captured  Babylon  after  a  siege  of 
twen^  months,  conquered  Thrace,  and  defeated  the 
Scythians.  He  sent  two  armies  to  Greece  to  avenge 
the  destniction  of  Sardis  by  the  Athenians,  the  first  of 
which  was  repulsed  by  the  Thracians,  ana  the  second 
by  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  in  490.  He  died  in  B.  C. 
485,  while  organising  a  third  expedition. 

Danow.  Clarence  S«9  lawyer;  bora  in  Kinsman,  O.. 
April  18. 1857;  educated  in  Ohio  public  schools;  studied 
law;  admitted  to  bar,  1875.  Formerly  attomey  for 
Northwestern  Railway.  Has  been  identified  with  many 
prominent  cases:  of  recent  j^ears,  notably  in  cases  against 
monopolies,  including  litigation  against  ^fUB  trust  in 
(3ucago;  chief  counsd  for  anthracite  miners  in  the 
snthimcite  coal  strike  arbitration  at  Scranton  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1902-03,  commission  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Elected  Illinois  Legislature,  1902.  Active 
in  political  campaigns  as  Independent  Democrat;  twice 
msjrried.  Counsel  m  DdiMi  strike  case  and  large  number 
of  Ubor  injunction  and  labor  conspiracy  cases  on  side  of 
labor;  platform  speaker.  Author:  'Persian  Pearl" 
(enays),  **  Resist  Not  Evil,"  '*  Farmington "  (novel). 
"An  Eye  for  an  Eye,"  various  pamphlets  on  social  and 
economic  questions. 

.  Darwin,  Cliarles  Bobertv  an  English  naturalist; 
bora  in  Shrewsbury,  February  12.  1809;  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Robert  Darwin  and  grandson  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Dar- 
win. He  was  educated  at  Shrewsbury  School,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Edinburi^  and  OamSridge.  He  early 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  1839, 
he  married  his  cousin  Emma  Wedgwood,  and  hence- 
forth Q>ent  the  life  of  a  quiet  country  gentleman,  en- 
frossed  in  scientific  pursmts  —  experimenting,  observ- 
ing, recording,  reflecting,  and  generalising.  In  1859, 
his  name  attained  its  great  celebrity  by  the  publication 
of  **The  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection." 
This  woric,  scouted  and  derided  though  it  was  at  first  in 
certain  quarters,  may  be  said  to  have  worked  noth- 
ing less  than  a  revolution  in  biological  science.  In  it 
for  the  first  time  was  mven  a  full  exposition  of  the  theory 
of  evolution  as  applied  to  plants  and  animals,  the  origin 
of  species  being  explained  on  the  hjrpothesis  of  natural 
selection.  The  rest  of  his  works  are  largely  based  on 
the  material  he  had  accumulated  for  the  elaboration  of 
this  great  theory.  He  died  April  19,  1882,  and  was 
iHiriea  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Daiwtai*  Ermsmus*  a  poet  and  physician;  bora  in 
Eltham  near  Newark,  in  1721.  He  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge, obtained  a  doctor's  decree  at  Edinbur^,  and 
•ettledf  at  Lichfield  as  a  physician.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  and  varied  talent,  but  some  of  his  opinions  were 
deemed  extravagantly  eccentric.  His  "Botanic  Gar- 
den "  was  admired  as  a  fine  specimen  of  polished  verse, 
sod  his  "Zoonomia,"  or  "The  Laws  of  Oraanic  Life, 
wss  admitted  to  be  ingenious,  tiiough  buut  upon  an 
hypothesis  which  was  repudiated  as  absurd.  In  1781, 
he  removed  from  lichfield  to  Derby,  where  he  died  in 
1802. 

Davenport*  Homer  Calvin,  cartoonist;  bora  in 
Silvcrton,  Ore..  March  8, 1867 ;  reared  on  farm  in  Oregon ; 
never  attended  art  schools;  no  school  education;  has 
been  jockey;  railroad  fireman;  clown  in  circus.  Given 
employment,  1892,  on  "San  Francisco  Examiner": 
taken  to  New  York  by  W.  R.  Hearst.  1895;  since  then 
on  ''New  York  Journal":  originated  the  Mark  Hanna 
S-mark  suit  of  clothes  and  the  giant  figure  of  the  trusts 
in  I9t9:  hie  woiic  caused  attempt  to  pass  anti-cartoon 
bill  in  New  York.  1887.  Author:  "Davenport's  Car- 
toons," "The  Bell  of  Silverton,"  and  "Other  Short 
Stories  of  Oregon,"  "The  Dollar  or  the  ManT" 

DaTid  ida'-tid).  the  son  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ; 
was  bora  in  Bethlehem,  A.  M.  2919.  He  watched  the 
flocks  of  his  father,  when  Samuel  was  sent  by  the  Most 
High  to  Bethlehem,  to  anoint  him  Kingof  Israel  in  the 
place  of  Saul  whom  he  had  rejected,  in  2934.  War  hav- 
ing broken  out  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Philistines, 
he  fought  and  vanquished  the  giant  Goliath.    Saul  gave 


hJm  thfl  <'nminand  of  a  body  of  men,  but  havijjg  e«n- 
c^HvOfi  A  g.n&l  hatrfd  of  him ,  ht  wan  cxpoAed  to  imtninent 
daniK^rt  am)  ixariipellcwl  to  ^teek  a  refuse  mnane  the  Fhilift- 
tiiiefii.  After  tli«  death  of  8atjlt  in  2040,  h«  was  rccaf^iied 
an  Rine  at  luroLd,  and  defeal^d  the  PhilLstinea^  Lh«i  Moo^ 
bit^w*.  the  Syrinrui,  and  tho  Amnwriites-  Miiny  act«  of 
wie^knen  were  cninrrLiti.«*l  hy  him.  but  he  obtalDCcI  fer- 

S'  vetj^Ajt   frijm   the   Aimigl'ty   hy   pxcmplary   pcnit^ncp. 
e  tmtui|)ort«d  thft  ark  to  Jvruj!ia.lerii.  sful  ia  the  reputcLi 
author  of  niuny  of  Xhe  psalms.      UieiL  29iJ0. 

Davldsaii*  SBtnueli  D.  U^  LL»  D„  bom  m  1807: 
bihIiriLl  critic;  woa  crlucatiTiJ  in  Ireland  at  th*  Ho^'al 
OiUpgi;  of  Bplfaat-  He  enteretl  the  Prwhyterian  miH-^ 
'lairy^  and  wim  cttUnd  in  18^^5  to  the  c-liair  of  bibhc&L 
critii^iom  in  hb  own  college.  In  lMi2  he  bw.'ame  pfo^ 
fcKior  Df  biblJciLL  htemture  antil  Oriental  languageA  in  the 
Ci>nirre!f?atioual  CcillofEP  at  Manchester.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohi  Twtament  Reviaioti  C^nunittee. 

D-uvIh,  Henry  Gaj^saway^  capitJiliBt;  bom  in  Baltj- 
mtire,  Nover]:jt>er  16,  1IS23;  &iui^atenj  nt  country  sohool*^ 
but  Wing  left  fath^floiia  went  to  work  youne;  bccacne 
superintenilent  af  a  plan tjit ion,  then  brake maa,  coa* 
diK-tor,  and  later  aj^nt  at  Pied  mo  nt,  W.  Va.,  of  the 
Bultjmore  &  Ohio  Raitroad ;  later  merchant  and  a  Leading 
ccjllier:  projefted  and  carried  on  to  ^uecesB  the  Weat 
VirEinia  Central  A  Pitt'sburitb  Hail  way »  which  waa  sold 
to  the  Wjibaah,  1002;  then  built  th»j  Coal  &  Coke  Rail- 
way of  ^^est  Virginia,  of  2fK}  milwH  of  which  lb  pfeeident: 
al^o  preajrtent  Davin  National  Bank  i>f  Piedmont,  Weat 
Vinfirjia,  Tfiiet  Cbjnipany  of  West  Virninia,  etc.;  mem- 
ber house  of  dcleji^tee,  West  Virjtvuia,  lWJ6;  ^tute  Aena*- 
tor,  18*17-69;  Unitftl  States  aenatcir,  l«71-^3,  decLning 
rfri^ft-'tinn;  Democrat  delegate  lo  six  Kational  Demo- 
crat conv'entionA;  one  of  American  delegated  to  Fan- 
Arnerii'an  conifreiw;  i^  member  United  f^t<itee  Inl^rcoh' 
tineistal  Railway  Comtnisgloti;  woa  cacididat^  of  Demo- 
crat patty  f^jr  vice-jircfiidentt  1904. 

Davlti,  Jefit-man,  1r«rn  in  1B0§-  American  aiatas- 
mnn  unii  aijhlier,  f^rOiiuated  at  Went  Pomt  in  1326.  and 
served  in  the  army  fur  »eveti  years ►  In  1845  he  was 
elect eiJ  to  Cori.i<re»s,  and  was  appointed  ei>U>nel  of  the 
fifftt  regiment  of  5liA^i9Aippi  voluntecns.  In  1953  he  «as 
seiTE^tAry  of  war,  and  from  1858-^1  was  ajpiin  member 
of  the  E^enat«.  On  tebniary  [1^  186Jr  he  wa-i  tinanimouBlv 
el<Hrt<?ti  "  Fr««identof  the  Confederate  Slat^of  America. 
Wiir  folio wt^J,  and  commenced  with  a  ConfedeTUte  vic- 
tory at  Bull  Hun,  but  thr  South  aoon  eu^tained  serioua 
reverfte?.  tliien  linancev  failed,  and  C rant's  defeat  (if  Lee 
conclude^i  the  war.  Da\ia  wa^  capturpd  at  Irwinoville, 
and  t-onveyecl  to  Fort  Munroe.  where  he  was  imprisoncil 
for  two  yeam.  He  was  prodecuted  in  1S67  for  treason. 
wa4  disrriiireedK  nnd  hifl  name  included  in  the  geaeral 
amnesty.      Dknl.  ]§89. 

Davis,  Richard  Hardln^t  noveliat^  jottmoJlst: 
born  in  Philailelphia,  }^4;  wan  of  ilie  hite  L.  Clarke  afid 
Rebcccft  (HanlinK)  Davis?  served  OJi  war  correenxmdent 
**  L4jndon  Tiiup-h  '  and  "  New  York  Herald  '*  in  Turkiih- 
Greek 4  ^pani^h  American,  t^uth  African^  and  Hunian- 
Jtipiine9»e  Wars,  Author-  "doUliuraof  Fortune,"  "Gal- 
lagher and  Other  t^toriefi,"  "Tlie  Princess  Ahne,"  "Our 
Englii*h  Gc!ii*in*/'  "Van  Bibber  and  Others,"  "About 
Pans,"  "The  liulers  of  the  Me^literranean,"  "Three 
Grin^oe  in  Venezuela***  "Cuba  in  War  Time,"  '*A  Year 
from  ji  Corrwsputtcieut's  Not&-Boak,"  "Storiee  for  Boys," 
"l^uban  and  Porta  Hican  Caiupaigna,"  "Cmderella  and 
Other  Stories,"  '*Dr.  Jameeon's  Raiders/'  ^'Etilea/' 
"The  King's  Jackal/*  "^The  Lion  and  the  Unirorn,'* 
"Weftt  from  a  Car  Window,"  '^Epi^xlee  in  Van  Bibber's 
Life/'  "With  Both  Ariul»i  in  South  Africa,*'  "In  the 
Fo?[,''  "fUnimn'ii  Folly/'  ^CaptAJn  Macklm,  **The  Bar 
Sinister,"  "  Kiu  and  OiJtiite/'  Play  a:  "Taming  of 
Helen,"  "  RannonV  Kolly,"  "The  Dietator/* 

D;ivy,  Sir  Humphry',  bom  in  1778:  English  chemUt^ 
wojfi  a  Tiative  of  Penza  nee  r  Two  pat^Ti<i  on  mtmuii  oxide 
obtAiiie*!  \\'nn  the  post  of  oj^i^t^nt  Iwturor  on  chemistry 
to  the  Koy^l  infititution,  Ijjndon,  and  in  a  few  weeks  he 
was  raiwKi  uj  the  chief  lectureship.  J  a  I8<)3  he  became' 
a  fellow,  and  in  m07  secretary  of  the  Koj-al  iSoriety. 
Htfl  Bakennn  lecture  in  1M06  gained  him  the  3,(XH)  franc 
priie  of  the  French  Institute.  In  1815  he  invented  the 
mi  Iter's  flafety  lamp.  He  wan  knifchted  in  1S12,  made  a 
baronet  and  elccleti  prnsidont  of  the  lioyol  Society  ia 
1820.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  leave  England » 
and  he  di;e*l  at  Geneva  in  IM:!*>,  from  paroly^iji. 

Daw'S'OD,  2)^1  r  John  WltUam,  |i;(!olo£idt  and  naturaliflt; 
wtii  born  at  Pirtou,  Nova  E5Cf>t(a,  1H20.  He  studied  irt 
Eilinburjrh,  and  di0tmgui:ihp<J  himeelf  a*!  a  palaeontologijii. 
Pijbli!*hefl,  "fcSttiry  *jf  the  tlarth  iind  Man/'  "Origin  of 
thx^  World,"  and  "Geoloj^v  and  History."  Daw»oci 
calleij  in  queiition  the  Darwinian  theory  as  to  the  origin 
of  sper icB.  For  nmni'  ypara  he  waa  chancellor  of  BlcCiill 
Univeraity,  and  one  of  the  moi^t  noted  of  Canadian  edu- 
cators.    Died,  at  UontreaL  11^99^ 
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Day*  James  Boscoe*  clergsrman,  educator;  bora  in 
Whitney ville.  Me..  October  17.  1845;  grmduate  of  Bow- 
doin,  1874.  S.  T.  D.;  (D.  D..  Wedeyan.  Conn.,  and  Dick- 
inaon  College;  LL.  D.,  Northwestern  Univenity;  D.  C. 
L..  Cornell  CoUege.  la.)-  Methodist  Episcopal  clergy- 
man in  Bath.  Portland.  Boston,  and  New  York.  Chan- 
cellor Syracuse  University  since  1894.  Elected  bishop 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  1004.  but  resigned.  Is  a 
vigorous  writer  and  speaker,  and  wdl  known  publicist. 

Day*  William  Bolus*  jurist;  bora  in  Ravenna.  O.. 
April  17, 1849 ;  graduate  of  University  of  Michigan.  1870 ; 
studied  in  law  department,  same;  admitted  to  bar.  1872: 
established  in  practice  at  Canton.  O.;  judge  court  of 
common  pleas,   1886-90;    elected  as  nominee  of  both 

B>litical  |>arties ;  appointed,  1889.  Judge  United  States 
istrict  Court,  northern  district  of  Ohio,  but  because  of 
failing  health  resigned  before  taking  office;  appointed 
assistant  secretary  of  State,  Mawh.  1887;  succeeded 
John  Sherman  as  secretary  of  State.  April  26.  1898,  but 
in  September,  1898,  was  succeeded  by  John  Hay,  be- 
coming chairman  United  States  peace  commissioners 
at  Pans,  at  close  of  war  with  Spain ;  judge  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  sixth  circuit,  1899-1903;  associate  justice 
United  States  Supreme  Court  since  February,  1903. 

Decatur,  Stephen,  a  United  States  na\'al  com- 
mander, born  in  1779.  On  various  occasions  he  was 
distinguished  by  his  skill  and  courage.  In  the  war  of 
1812.  Detween  England  and  America,  he  captured  the 
"Macedonian"  English  frigate.  In  the  year  1815.  he 
was  taken  by  the  British,  after  maintaimng  a  running 
fight  for  more  than  two  hours.  He  died  in  1820.  being 
shot  in  a  duel  which  he  fous^t  with  Commodore  Barron. 

Defoe  (de-/o')t  Daniel,  a  much  admired  English 
novelist;  born  in  1660,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher.  In 
1688  he  kept  a  hosier's  shop  in  Cornhill,  but  proving 
unsuccessful,  he  was  oblignd  to  depend  upon  his  literary 
powers  for  a  livelihood.     He  obtained,  in  1695,  the  ap- 

S ointment  of  accountant  to  the  commissioners  of  ^ass 
uty.  which  office  he  held  till  that  duty  was  repealed  in 
1701.  He  was  an  active  writer,  but  his  "Kobinson 
Crusoe/'  the  work  for  which  he  -wns  most  cpl^rated, 
dirl  not  nppear  till  17 IQ.  Anif>Tig  his  jinKkn'!  !■  ith  n\^y 
bo  mentiotieil  ^' A  Jouru&l  of  tht;  Plajtu*!^  in  I0(i5/'  by  a 
suppoBwi   witrieag  Df  it.      Hr  rJirdl  in   1731. 

Pe  Kalb  [kAibj,  John,  Baron,  wm  bom  about  ]T32, 
in  Aljsacfi.  France.  Alter  »tiidyin£  the  urt  uf  «&r  in  the 
French  army,  lie  &rcfjRipaiii«i  l^fayetld  to  Ani^rica 
in  1777-  Afl^r  being  n.ppoint«iJ  a  timjor-j^nerril  by 
Coivrea*  he  40rviid  m  thu  h^lfj  iti  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
laad,  and  was  second  jq  comnuiDfl  to  GencmJ  Gates. 
He  «a«  killed  in  the  bftttLe  of  Cainden.  1780. 

Deland*  Mamarettiii,  Wjide*  author;  b»m  (Qimp- 
beUj  in  AUegbenyt  Pbm  February  23,  1857;  edntAtiNJ  m 
private  #chuub.  Author:  **  John  Ward.  Freacher," 
^'  The  Old  Gardeo  aad  Other  VerM*/*  "  Philip  and  His 
Wife.*'  *'Flr>ntla  lia>-B."  "S^fcfnev/^  '^The  3tory  of  a 
Oiildt"  *' The  WtadoDQ  of  Fools.'  ''Mr^  Tommy  Dove 
and  Other  Hlorien."  "  Ot'J  Cheater  Tales,"  "Dr.  Uiven- 
dar's  People/*  "Thprommon  Way." 

I>elcaflfte»  Theophlle,  was  bom  in  Pamiers^  March 
t.  l&52t  eiJuf^at*N!  in  Pari^^*  and  bepin  his  career  ns  a 
jourtialiat.  He  was  e]ect«<i  to  the  chamber  iti  iBdO.  for 
r  oiTt ;  in  ISt^+^i  became  uiKlDr^*erret.ui'y  for  the  eoh>niee 
under  MM.  Rihot  anri  iJufniy,  s-ad  riL>1»mial  minidier  in 
the  Dupity  entijnet  of  May,  18&4,  He  has  alwait'a  been 
a  coiiaijfiteut  adytitate  of  eohvnio)  expansion,  ^^beii  M. 
HrLKson  fr>rmed  hii  ministry  in  1898,  he  etitruBt«d  for- 
eiiCn  afT^irv  to  M.  Dekasae,  and  it  Ci*U  to  hia  lut  U>  d«3al 
%'jith  the  difliiruU  p*'i»itinn  at  Fa«U»ia^  He  retained 
hss  i)'trU'd\*i  in  M,  Diiiiin'R  n]ini>trv,  ftfter  thr  <irf+-'iit  df 
'  r,  ^..!r,.|f,.-ir.it»f.n.      in   lH!i^*,  h«^  ni-tr^ "  i'^^ '■ !  the 

agreement  with  Great  Britain  as  to  the  Nile  Valley  and 
Central  Africa,  and  still  remained  foreign  minister  when 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  succeeded  M.  Dupuy.  and  when 
H.  Combes,  in  1902,  succeeded  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau. 
He  brought  about  the  rapprochement  with  Italy,  visited 
England  with  the  president  in  1903.  and  with  Lord 
Lansdowne  prepared  the  Anglo-French  Agreement, 
signed  April  8,  1904.  The  difficulty  with  Germany 
about  Morocco  caused  his  retirement  m  1905. 

DelmaSt  Delphin  Michael,  lawyer;  bom  in  France. 
April  14,  1844;  removed  to  California  in  boyhood; 
graduate  of  Santa  Clara  College,  California,  A.  B.,  1862; 
A.  M..  1863;  Ph.  D..  1903;  graduate  of  Yale  Law 
School.  LL.  B..  1865.  Admitted  to  California  bar,  1866; 
practiced  in  San  Jose.  Cal.,  1866-83;  since  then  in  San 
Francisco.  District  attorney  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
Cal.,  1868;  regent  of  University  of  California.  1885; 
delesate-at-large  of  Democratic  National  Convention, 
St.  Louis,  1904.     Author:    "Speeches  and  Addresses." 

Demetrius*  sumamed  Polioroetes,  King  of  Macedon,  > 
was  def  Mkted  near  Gasa  by  Ptolemv  in  318.  He  deliv-  | 
ered  Athens  from  Demetrius  Phalereus.  but  the  suc- 


oeesors  of  Alexander  defeated  him  at  Ipeus  (301).  lo 
290.  he  seised  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  but  was  ex- 
pelled (287).  and  died  in  captivity  (286  C.  B.). 

Demosthenetf  born  circa  38d  B.  C;  Greek  orator, 
resolved  to  study  rhetoric,  though  his  lungs  were  weak, 
his  pronunciation  bad.  and  his  gesture  awkward.  He 
persevered  till  he  surpassed  all  other  orators,  and  is 
noted  for  his  "Phihppics  and  Olynthiacs.  aimed 
against  PhiUp  of  Macedon.     On  the  advance  of  Aiit»- 

Bter  he  fled,  and  poisoned  himself  in  prelerenee  to 
ling  into  his  enemies'  hands.     Died.  322  B.  C 

Deneeni  Charles  Samuelf  governor;  bom  in  Ed- 
wardsville.  111.,  May  4.  1863:  educated  in  poblie  sdiools 
at  Lebanon.  111.,  and  McKendree  O^llege  (graduated, 
1882);  taught  school  about  three  years;  studied  law; 
admitted  to  bar.  Elected  to  Illinois  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 1892;  served  one  term  as  attorney  for  sani- 
tary district  of  Chicago.  December.  1895-96;  State's 
attorney  of  Cook  County.  111..  1896-1904;  sovemar  of 
Illinois.  1904-08. 

Depew,  Chauncey  Mitchell*  an  American  lawyer: 
bom  in  Peekskill.  N.  Y..  April  23.  1834;  was  gradoated 
at  Yale  College  in  1856,  and  engaged  in  the  preaideBtial 
campaign  for  Fremont  immediately  afterward;  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  He  was 
appointed  United  States  ministier  to  Japan,  and  after 
holding  the  commission  a  month,  declined,  and  becaa 
his  career  as  a  railroad  official  as  attorney  for  the  New 
York  and  Harlem  Railroad.  He  was  inade  attorney 
and  director  of  the  consolidated  Hudson  River  and 
New  York  Central  railroads  in  1869;  general  ooonsd  of 
the  whole  Vaoderbilt  system  in  1875;  second  viee- 
president  of  the  reorganised  New  York  (central  Railrosd 
in  1882,  and  president  in  1885.  His  political  career, 
since  1866.  embraces  his  unsuooessful  candidacy  ss 
lieutenant-govemor  on  the  Liberal  Republican  tadut  ta 
1872;  his  election  by  the  legislature  as  a  regent  of  the 
State  University  in  1874:  nis  candidacy  for  United 
States  senator  to  succeed  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  in  wfai^  be 
withdrew  his  name  after  eighty-two  days  at  halVoting. 
in  1881;  his  dedination  of  the  United  States  senator- 
ship  tendered  by  the  Republicans  of  the  legislature  in 
1884;  his  candidacy  for  the  presidential  nominataoo  in 
the  national  convention  in  1888;  and  his  e&aetkm  to 
the  United  Stotes  Senate.  January  17.  1890.  He  has 
an  international  reputation  as  an  unusually  entertaining 
speaker,  is  constantly  in  request  as  a  lecturer,  and  bee 
oehvered  many  addresses  of  large  public  importance. 

De  Qolncey*  Thomas.  Englisih  essayist:  bora  in 
Manchester  in  1785.  His  father.  Thomas  Quinoey  (not 
De  Quincey).  was  a  merchant,  and  left  his  family  well 

f provided  for.  De  Quinoey  was  first  educated  at  Sal- 
ord  and  at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at  Winckworth  and 
the  Manchester  grammar  school,  from  which  he  raa 
away,  and  subsequently  went  through  the  adventures 
and  privations  which  he  described  in  the  "0>nfesBioaB 
at  an  English  Opium  Eater."  In  1803.  he  went  up  to 
Worcester  0>llege.  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  a 
degree,  and  soon  after  became  acquainted  with  Cole- 
rioge  and  Wordsworth,  took  a  cottage  at  Grsi 

and  became  one  of  the  famous  Lake  scholars.     H< 

remained  for  many  years,  occasionally  visiting  London 
and  Edinburgh.  In  1830.  he  removed,  with  his  wife 
and  eii^t  children,  to  the  latter  place,  and  lived  there 
till  his  wife's  death,  in  1837.  He  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  taking  opium  by  using  it  to  cure  an  attack  of 
neuralgia,  and  so  greatly  did  it  grow  upon  him  that  he 
was  known  to  take  as  many  as  12.000  droos,  equal  to 
ten  wineglasses,  in  a  day.  He  was  enga«ea  in  prepar- 
ing fourteen  volumes  of  his  works  for  the  press  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death.  Besides  the  "Opium  Eater." 
the  following  works  may  be  mentioned:  Murder  Con- 
sidered as  One  of  the  Fine  Arts."  "Suspiria  de  ProCun- 
dis."  "The  English  Mail  Coach."  and  "A  Vision  of 
Sudden  Death."     Died.  1859. 

De  Resske*  Edouard*  operatic  singer;  bom  in 
Varrovie.  PoUnd.  December  22.  1853;  studied  uiKler 
Ciaffei  and  Coletti;  d^but.  Theatre  des  Italians.  Paria, 
as  the  king  in  "Aida."  April  22,  1876;  later,  sana  at 
Turin.  Milan,  and  other  European  cities;  London  deoot 
as  Indra  in  "Royal  Italian  Opera."  April  13.  1880, 
remaining  there  four  seasons.  Has  since  then  appeared 
in  grand  opera  in  Europe  and  United  Statea.  tsddng 
basso  r61es. 

De  Resske*  Jean*  operatic  singer;  bom  in  Varsovie, 
Poland,  January  14. 1850;  studied  under Ciaffo^Goio^. 
and  Sbrifflia;  d^but  as  baritone  singer  in  ravonta. 
Venice,  January,  1874;  tenor  dA>ut.  Madrid.  1879; 
has  appeared  in  leading  r6les  in  grand  opera  in  Europe 
and  United  States. 

Descartes*  Rene  (da4ahrf),  a  fpeat  French  philoe- 
opher  and  mathematician,  was  bom  in  Touraine  in  1596. 
He  eariy  adopted  the  profession  of  arms,  and  served  ia 
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tlM  annies  of  the  Dutch  and  Bavarians.  In  1629.  he 
lectled  in  Holland,  in  which  country  he  devoted  him- 
Mlf  to  his  favorite  studies  of  the  natural  and  exact 
seisnon.  In  1637,  he  produced  his  celebrated  discourse' 
OQ  the  "Method  of  Keasoninc,  and  of  Investigating 
Scientific  Truth  **;  and,  in  1641.  he  published  his  ''Medi- 
tationes  de  Prima  Philosophia."  a  work  of  the  grandest 
metaphysical  research  and  speculation,  indoctrinating 
a  new  system  of  philosophy  named  after  its  author. 
"Gartssianism."  In  1644,  appeared  his  theory  of  the 
world  as  expounded  in  the  Principia  Philosophise." 
Iq  1647,  the  French  Government  ^ve  him  a  pension 
of  3.000  hvres.  About  1648.  he  proceeded  to  Sweden 
upon  the  invitation  of  Queen  Christina,  and  died  there 
two  years  afterwards. 

Desmoullns  (dc^-moo-lang),  Benedict  Camlllet  bom 
in  1762;  studied  with  the  notorious  Robespierre,  and 
was  a  man  of  great  talent.  In  1788.  he  was  much  ad- 
mired as  an  orator,  and  harangued  on  all  occasions  in 
favor  of  liberty:  but  his  companions  eventually  sent 
him  to  the  scailiold.  He  perished  by  the  guillotine  in 
April.  17M. 

De  Soto,  Hemando  (da^d'-to).  a  Spanish  explorer; 
bom  about  1500.  followed  the  path  of  Cortes  and  Pisarro, 
under  the  latter  of  whom  he  served  in  Peru.  In  1530. 
he  conducted  an  expedition  from  Florida,  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi.  Died  in  Louisiana 
in  1542. 

De  Vere,  Aubrey  ThomaSf  bora  in  1814:  poet  and 
political  writer  of  Irish  nationality,  first  pubhshed.  in 
1842,  "The  Waldenses."  In  1872,  he  produced  the 
"Legends  of  St.  Patrick":  in  1870,  "Legends  of  the 
Saxon  Saints*'  and  in  1882,  "The  Foray  of  Queen 
Meade,  and  Other  Legends  of  Ireland's  Heroic  Age." 

Dewmr,  Sir  James,  F.  R.  S.,  Fullerian  professor  of 
chemistry.  Royal  Institution,  London;  was  bora  in 
Kincardine,  September  20.  1842;  educated  at  Dollar 
Academy  and  Bdinbur^  University;  M.  A.  and  Hon. 
LL.  D.,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews.  Aberdeen,  and  Edin- 
borsh;  D.  Sc.  Oxford,  Victona.  and  Dublin.  With 
sir  Frederick  Abel  he  invented  cordite,  and  he  has  dis- 
tisgoished  himself  by  his  researches  into  the  properties 
of  matter  at  low  temperatures,  and  into  the  nature 
and  properties  of  atmospheric  air.  He  was  the  first  to 
liquefy  and  solidify  hydrogen.  Received  French  Aoad- 
em/i  Lavoisier  gold  medal,  in  1804.  and  Matteucci 
medal  of  Italian  Society  of  Science  in  1006;  elected 
foreign  member  of  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  Wash- 
iogton,  in  1807.  and  corresponding  member  of  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1807.  Knitted.  June  24.  1804. 
^  Dewey.  CSeorse,  admiral  in  United  States  Navy: 
bom  in  Montpelier.  Vt..  December  26.  1837;  appointed 
to  Naval  Academy.  September  2.3.  1854;  graduated  in 
1858,  as  psiiwed  midshipman;  LL.  D..  University  at 
Pennsylvania,  Princeton  University.  1888.  Attached  to 
steam  frigate  "Wabash."  Mediterranean  squadron,  until 
1861:  then  to  steam  sloop  "Mississippi"  of  West  Gulf 
squsdron;  commissioned  lieutenant.  April  18.  1861: 
in  Farrsfut's  squadron  wfcdch  forced  the  passage  of 
Fort  St.  Philip  and  Fort  Jackson,  April.  1862.  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  attack  on  Fort  St.  Philip  and  the  sub- 
sequent fi^ts  with  gunboats  and  ironclads,  which  gave 
Fsrragnt  possession  of  New  Orleans.  In  the  smoke  of 
the  battle  of  Port  Hudson,  the  "  Mississippi  *'  lost  her 
bearing  and  ran  ashore  under  the  guns  of  the  land 
batteries,  and  the  officers  and  men  took  to  the  boats 
after  setting  the  vessel  on  fire.  Was  afterward  on  sev- 
eral vessels  in  North  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
then  in  European  squadron,  and  later  on  various  duties 
and  at  different  stations,  being  promoted  to  commander, 
April,  1872;  captain,  September,  1884;  commodore. 
February  8. 1886.  In  January,  1888.  assumed  command 
of  AsiaUc  sauadron.  On  May  1,  1888,  in  Manila  Bay. 
be  commanded  in  the  greatest  naval  battle  since  Trafiu- 
car,  completely  annihilating  the  Spanish  Asiatic  squad* 
ron  under  Aomiral  Montojo,  destrosring  eleven  and 
capturing  all  other  vessels  and  all  the  land  batteries, 
without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the  American  side.  Imme- 
diately upon  receipt  of  official  news  of  victory  he  was 
promoted  to  rear  admiral,  and  thanked  by  resolution  at 
Congress;  member  of  United  States  Philippine  Gommis- 
aioo.  1888;   promoted  to  admiral,  March  2,  1888. 

De  Wltt«  John,  a  Dutch  statesman:  was  bom  in 
1625.  at  Dort,  in  Holland.  A  work,  entitled  the  "Ele- 
ments of  Curved  Lines,"  which  he  produced  at  the  age 
of  23.  was  greatly  admired.  In  1650.  he  was  chosen 
pensionary  of  Dort,  and  subsequently  attained  the 
higher  dignity  of  pensionary  of  Holland.  In  1654,  he 
promotea  a  perpetual  edict  for  abolishing  the  office  of 
otadtholder,  and  was  publicly  thanked  for  his  patriotic 


—     At  a  later  period,  Holland  being  invaded  by 
the  French,  popular  rage  was  unjustly  directed  against 


him,  and  he.  with  his  brother,  Cornelius,  were  assassi- 
nated, with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  by  the  popu- 
lace, in  1672. 

Dlrk<^nft«  CharlpEit  wa.ii  horn  m  Ihl^i^n  lti  Landporl, 
PorUnifiiitbH  wberc^  his  fath<?T  h**id  a  iVDall  appointtnent 
in  thi-  tmvy  piiy-oSi^^ej:  but  whon  thLs  poeition  was  lo*t 
th^  ramily  camt?  to  Lofidop  ilqU  Dickprui'a  youth  was 
sp«<riit  tn  constatit  penury  fttiJ  want^  For  aomfl  time  he 
wtiA  frtiployrii  jn  a.  bliLrkiuK  factory ,  but  at  t2  yeais  c»F 
tig     L..  fiBaJD  seot  to  scborjil.  and  after  thrne  years' 

tu  uEervd  ati  attortiey^i  ofEce.     Then  he  bccamn 

a  ...    :  wTit*r.  and  at   10  obtaioed  the  poaitJon  t>f 

Eaj.i:iMnn>tnry  reporter*     Durinj^  tJie  y&uv  Ifial  to  I83fl 
e    rfjLtfeaentMj   Vftrioua  papefa —  Utterly  the  ^^  Mortitiijtt 
Chnirjiclo  '— and  m  IftaGliifl  "Sketches  by  EJob" 


put^U^lin.!  in  a  cuUected  form.  A  ijubliflhlnR  linn  wiah- 
inL-:  ut  prfMlnt'*  an  JIIiij!traU'<l  r*eriotiicaiT  Die feprifl  under- 
todk  the  letterpresa.  and  produced  the  ''Fk'kwm'k  I'dpari.'* 
At  the  sajne  time  he  was  wntinif  "Oliver  TwiaU  *  In 
IS-JJ'.  be  vifiiteid  AmericaH,  and  wrote  on  hiji  return  tb« 
"Arrir^ric^n  Not^QS'/^  In  )S4-1  h.v  hvann  to  publjflh  "Msj'* 
till  rhuiizJewit."  which  at  Arst  fell  rather  jQ&t,  and>  in 
otiU't  t<3  ecotiomi^j  Dickens  went  to  live  at  Genoa. 
Wbpn  tbe  "Daily  iNews'*  wan  started  Dickena  waa  np- 
poiii,tf>ii  {.tlitor.  but  he  retireti  v^ty  aocn.  and  buiied 
ninir^Hf  in  hjrthflr  unv  el -writing —  '  Dombey  and  Son'' 
*  *  I )  a  1.  i  d  Crfi  J  jpp  rfield , ' '  "  E^  leak  Ho  use , "  and  "Little 
Dif.^rrit,"  all  bfinff  prodiired  b<*twe*n  1S4&  and  1S5&» 
In  1850  he  fltarUtl  the  periodieal  "  Houaebold  Wordi.'* 
aftenvards  cban^ed  to  ''All  the  Veat-  Hound/'  In  1858* 
h«r  sexjnrate^l  from  bis  wife*  In  this  year  he  firat  ap- 
peFtrv'd  an  a  pubUe  reader  of  bis  own  works,  and  fmm 
Ihftt'y  to  tS7D,  be  waa  almoet  eontimioiuily  employed  in 
thi*  task,  hii  suef^^sa  bfinj?  unexarnplenl.  In  lSe7,  ho 
m.iJf  a  S(^^"!  urtjiii  tt[\ir  in  America.  whtTf  hf^  wiuj  received 
with  JP'cat  enthusiasm,  despite  his  unpalatable  ""  Ammuo^ 
ican  Notes."  The  strain  proved  too  great  for  his  con- 
stitution, and  he  died  (1870).  suddenly  at  his  house  at 
Gadshill,  leaving  his  last  novsl,  "Edwin  Drood,"  incom- 
plete. 

Dlelman*  Frederick,  artist;  bom  in  Hanover,  Ger- 
many, December  26,  1847;  came  to  United  States  in 
chilohood;  graduate  of  Calvert  College;  was  topooapher 
and  draughtsman  in  United  States'  engineering  depart- 
ment,  1860-72;  studied  art  under  Dies  at  Royal  Acad- 
emy. Munich;  opened  studio  in  Nsw  York.  1876;  Na- 
tional Academician  since  1883;  president  National 
Academy  of  Design  since  1800;  member  Art  Commis- 
sion. New  York,  1001-03;  etc.  Illustrator  and  figure 
painter;  desisner  of  mosaic  panels  "Law'*  and  "Kis- 
torv  "  in  new  Congressional  Library,  and  of  large  mosaic, 
"Tlmft,"  Albany  Savinos  Bank,  and  the  decorations 
in  new  building  of  the  Waahington  "Evening  Star"; 
professor  descriptive  geometry  and  drawing,  college, 
city  of  New  York,  since  1003. 

DlUf  Ja/mes  Brooks,  lawyer,  capitalist:  bom  in 
Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  July  25. 1854 ;  graduate  of  Yale,  1876. 
New  York  University  Law  School,  1878;  admitted  to 
bar,  1878:  Philadelphia  Specialty,  coiporation  law. 
Author:  Business  Corporations."^  "Dill  on  Corpora- 
tions," V  Banking  and  Trust  Company  Laws  of  New 
Jersey." 

Dillon*  MohMkf  M.  P.»  bom  in  1851:  was  educated  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  DubUn.  He  assisted  Parnell 
and  Michael  Davitt  in  founding  the  Land  Lea^e  in 
America,  and  in  1880,  was  elected  member  of  parliament 
for  County  Tipperary  (a  position  his  father.  John  Blake 
Dillon,  had  previously  held).  In  May,  1881,  he  was 
arrested,  but  m  a  few  months  was  liberated  on  the  ground 
of  ill-hecUth,  and  for  a  time  withdrew  from  the  political 
arena,  not  sympathizing  with  Parnell's  attitude  towards 
the  land  act.  In  1885  ne  again  took  his  seat  in  parlia- 
ment's member  for  East  Mavo,  and  in  1886.  in  conse- 
fiuence  at  his  supporting  the  Plan  of  Campaign."  was 
indicted  for  conspiracy,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace.  Under  Lord  Salisbury's  administration  of  1886, 
ne  took  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts  in  opposition 
to  the  government  as  a  leader  of  the  Irish  party,  and 
was  twice  convicted  under  the  Irish  crimes  act.  After 
endurinjs  an  imprisonment  of  three  months,  he  went  to 
Australia  to  collect  funds  for  the  Irish  party.  Returning, 
he  was  again,  with  O'Brien,  convicted  under  the  crimes 
act,  but  escaped  from  Ireland  in  a  vacht,  and  came  to 
America  to  collect  funds.  During  nis  absence  Parnell's 
leadership  was  repudiated  by  the  larger  section  of  the 
Irish  puty,  and  Dillon  went  to  France  to  endeavor  to 
heal  the  breach.  The  negotiations  having  proved  fruit- 
less, he  returned  to  England,  and  was  at  once  arrested 
and  imprisoned  under  the  sentence  paased  upon  him 
before  his  tour  in  America. 

DIocenes  (di-^'e-neet),  a  philosopher  of  the  school 
of  Cynics;  was  born  in  Asia  Minor.  Becoming  a  citiaen 
of  Athens,  he  made  himself  notorious  by  his  abnegation 
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of  all  Boetal  Ukwa  and  ciutomi.  livrd  ufvon  nlfns,  and  took 
Up  his  abodv  iti  a  ttib.  Of  hia  cvDiei^m  miLny  wi^Jl- 
lm«nrii  ^iMicdotes  arc  related.  Died  at  Corintb,  at  the 
»Ceof  90,  325  U,  C. 

DiBrmcIl  idU-r4Ve),  Benlamln,  ma  Eoeliih  staiM- 
maa  acd  ftathor,  wsa  bom  1  S(J5,  He  tros  of  Jewish  d^ 
ftc«Qt.  &Dd  f«ir  yean  was  t>br  leader  of  the  e<inM-rvativ« 
party  iri  the  CDmmi3iLs>  hoKimir  the  office  ot  pnme 
mi&iiter  in  1ft6»-Ta  and  lS74-7e.  Irv  th^'  iBttflr  y»r 
tm  was  {M«at«d   Earl  of  B«acoM field.     Died,  iBSS. 

DUOflLp  Thotna«»  Jr.t  lecturer  unA  author;  born  ia 
Shelby,  N.  C^,  January  IL  iSf^;  ^lultukte  of  Wake 
Foreat  Colle|e,  N.  C,  lft«3,  A.  M.,  J8S;^;  (p^duat*  of 
Greensbciro,  N^  C.r  law  Hchool,  1886;  admitt^  to  bar  all 
courU,  North  CaraLiaA  atid  United  StAt«  dutncl,  and 
Sypreme  Courts  18S6;  Escbolarship,  history  and  poUtiCtp 
Johne  Hopkina  University^  1SS3-84;  mi-mber  North 
CivrDlma  I^njalntune,  1881-86;  resign w!  to  ent«r  Boiptiat 
mtniAiry.  Oc^tober.  1S&@:  putor  Raleigh,  N.  C.  1887, 
Boeton^  J8S8-80.  New  York,  18S#-tm;  popylaj-  lyteum 
lecturer.  188^1^13.  Author :  "Th*  Lx-i^ard  i  S^potfl.  " 
"The  One  Womarr  "  "Tb-  'b-'-rT^n    '  '    ''^-^  :   'r.  Worth 

DolIlBMry  Johmn  Joieph  Ignas*  an  emioMit  Qer- 
man  theologiaii;  waa  born  1799.  He  was  leader  of  the 
German  Cathohot  who  refuaed  to  accept  the  doctrine 
of  the  pope's  infallibility,  and  which  afterwards  founded 
the  Old  CathoUc  sect.    Died.  1881. 

IloUlTer,  Jonathmn  Prentlts.  United  Sutca  senator, 
lawyer;  bom  near  Kinswood,  Preston  County,  W.  Va., 
February  6,  1868;  graduated  at  West  Virsinin  Univer- 
sity, 1875;  admitteq  to  bar,  1878;  established  practice 
in  Iowa;  member  61st,  52d,  63d.  64th.  66th,  and  6«th 
Congresses,  tenth  Iowa  district;  appointed  United  States 
senator  to  succeed  late  Hon.  J.  H.  Gear,  August  23^  1900; 
elected  1902,  and  reelected,  1907.  Has  earned  a  high 
reputation  as  an  orator  and  lecturer. 

Dore*  Paul  GustaTe.  French  painter  and  book 
illustrator;  was  bom  in  Strasburg,  in  1832.  and  edu- 
cated at  a  Parisian  Ivc^.  He  became  known  by  his 
illustrations  ot  " Rabelais"  and  "Don  Quixote,"  and  for 
some  years  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the  "Journal 
pour  Kire."  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  he  pro- 
duced his  "Alma"  and  "Inkermann";  in  1801,  he 
published  the  first  of  his  famous  illustrations  to  Dante's 

Divine  Comedy";  and  next  his  illustrations  to  the 
"Bible,"  "Paradise  Lost,"  "The  Ancient  Mariner."  and 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King."  These  works  secured  for  him 
a  greater  reputation  in  En^bnd  than  was  accorded  to 
him  in  his  native  country.  He  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  the  production  ot  lane  pictures  on  religious  sub- 
jects, such  as  "The  Dream  of  Puate's  Wife."  "The  Entry 
mto  Jerusalem."  and  "Eksce  Homo."     Died,  1883. 

Doucias*  William  Lewis,  governor,  manufacturer; 
bom  in  Plymouth.  Mass.,  Au^iust  22,  1845:  educated  at 
brief  irregular  periods  in  pubbc  schools  of  Massachusetts; 
when  6  years  old  lost  father  by  death;  at  age  of  7  went 
to  work  for  an  uncle,  who  set  him  to  pegging  shoes,  and 
except  for  a  brief  return  to  his  mother  when  11  yean 
old,  worked  for  uncle  eight  years;  worked  in  cotton  mill 
at  Plymouth  at  15,  and  later  in  factory  at  Chiltonville, 
Mass.;  afterward  went  to  Hopkinton  and  South  Brain- 
tree,  Mass.,  where  learned  bootmaking;  was  in  Colorado, 
1866-08,  working  at  his  trade  and  one  year  for  himself: 
sold  out  and  returned  to  Massachusetts,  where  worked 
as  journeyman  and  foreman  at  his  trade  at  Brockton, 
1876,  when  he  began  with  small  shop,  from  which  has 
built  up  business  with  two  factories  with  combined 
capacity  of  over  16,000  pairs  of  shoes  daily,  and  owns 
seventy-five  retail  shoe  stores  in  large  cities  selling  the 
"  Douglas  "  shoe.  Member  Massachusetts  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 1883-84,  and  of  Massachusetto  Senate,  1886. 
1887;  mayor  of  Brockton,  1891;  elected,  November. 
1904,  governor  of  Massachusetts.  Delente  to  National 
Democrat  Conventions,  1884,  1892,  1896,  delegate-at- 
large,  1904. 

Iloucl&ss*  Frederick*  American  orator;  was  bora  in 
1817,  a  mulatto  slave  in  Maryland,  but  he  escaped  as  a 
young  man.  and  in  1841  began  to  deliver  lectures 
against  slavierv,  which  attracted  much  attention.  In 
1846,  he  made  a  very  successful  lecturing  tour  in 
England,  and,  returning  to  America,  he  became  a  news- 
paper editor.  From  1877  to  1881  he  was  United  SUtes 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Columbia.     Died.  1895. 

Doylet  Sir  A.  Conan*  the  grandson  of  John  Doyle, 
the  famous  political  caricaturist  "H.  B.,"  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1859,  and  educated  at  Stonyhurst  and  in 
Germany.  In  1876,  he  commenced  to  study  medicine 
at  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  remained  there  for 
five  srears.  From  1882  till  1890,  he  practiced  his  pro- 
fession at  Southseaj  writing  all  the  while  various  snort 
stories,  some  of  which  have  been  since  published  under 
the  title  ol  "The  Captain  of  the  Polestar."     After  "A 


Study  in  Scariet,"  "Micah  Clarke."  and  "The  Sign  of 
Four,"  came  "The  White  Company,"  which  led  to  the 
,^ final  abandonment  ci  medicine  for  literature.  "The 
^Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes"  and  "The  Memoars  of 
Sheriock  Holmes  "  formed  a  brilliant  series  of  detective 
stories.  In  1894,  he  wrote  a  short  play,  "A  Story  of 
Waterloo,"  successfully  produced  by  Sir  Hearr  Irving. 
"The  Exploito  of  Brindier  Gerard"  and  .Rodney 
Stone."  m  1896.  "UndeBemac"  in  1897.  "The Trasedy 
of  the  Korosko.  a  volume  of  poema  ("Songy  of  Actkm  '0 
in  1898,  "A  Dust"  in  1899,  The  Hound  cj  the  Baaker- 
viUm'  in  1&02,  "The  Vdventari'a  of  ijemrd  m  19Ci3» 
"UeturD  of  i^herlock  llo^tnea  "  in  1004.  "ijit  Niget  in 
IflUe,  iLod  'Through  the  Magic  Door"  io  1907.  Bt 
volunteered  for  aervice  in  the  Trsnavaal  War,  a&d«  la 
ItHK^  eave  his  tuedieaJ  Krvices  for  «ame  moatfaei  in  th* 
ho#pital9  there,  aftf  rw&nls  publiahing  a  hiatory  of  the 
war.  entitled  "The  Great  Boer  War.  Knighted,  Jm* 
26,  1002, 

Draco  idr^kd)  wm  the  tiret  tawgiv^  of  Athsaa 
Hi*  (NTHle  vas  publisbed  in  623  B.  C«  The  la«a  votv 
Aevere,  «nd  popularly  said  to  have  be^eq  written  Ln  falood. 
Drakt^  Franc- Is*  Sir,  a  diAtinsuJ»hed  Eoctisb  nsTit 
eonn,ma.nder»  wad  bom  in  154Q.  He  circiimtiaTi^lied 
the  fflobe  under  a  eommiMioQ    a«aiT>«t   t*       "^  '  ^ 

dL\«iroyiniE  many  vefiseta  and  taptunng  i 
if)  iSpaniah  America-  In  J;i87,  he  comiAfl 
uhicb  denti-oy^fd  over  1 00  ahips  at  Cadis, 
a  cckH  tern  plated  invoi^ion  of  Enj^lfi^d.  He 
vice-admiral H.  and  eommaDde<l  in  the  batlJe,  In  _  . 
which  dt^iroyed  the  HpnniBh  Armodii.  Died.  1S0& 
.  Draper,  John  William  {drd^par),  an  AiBackan 
]  chemiit^  phyAiolugidt,  and  author,  was  born  io  ^-*^£***^ 
in  1811.  He  took  his  degree  of  M,  D.  at  the  Ualwtmiir 
of  Pennsylvania  in  ll^iS;  b«cazns  surricaiiviljr  nralaMf 
of  natuml  Hcienei>9  in  Hampden^Bidnffy  Cbtlii^  Vki^ttii, 
and,  in  1^41,  pfofeasor  of  chemistry  in  New  York  Ui^ 
versityt  and,  in  1850,  ol  phyxiDlogy.  Of  Hi*  GumcffOtti 
wnrkA  we  may  mentioci  "^  Human  Fhy^iology.  Slatiial 
and  Dynamical;  or  the  Condi tiona  and  Coitfae  of  ^m 
Li^^  of  Miin,"  in  18-%;  and  a  "History  of  the  ATmnrkan 
Civil  War/'  in   1867-68.      Died,   1SS4. 

Pryden,  John  itiri^dn),  an  English  poet;  was  balm 
in  1631.  After  irnuiuaLinK  at  Cmbti^a,  he  eaitc^ad 
upon  a  literary  rnreer.  ana  Aiicceeded  Sir  Williajn  iHrr^ 
ennnt  »e  |x>et^Lauf¥ate  in  1668.  His  "S^aay  oQ  Dc^ 
matic  Foeov/'  af^Qonimt^  to  Or-  JohnioDp  ernated  4v 
jichonl  of  English  criticLim.  Dryden^  by  his  drtHMH 
and  pohtical  natirfis, —  especially  hia  "  AbeaJotn  esil 
Achitophel  "  (1681  >— stands  at  the  head  <ji  Er^c^A 
ptHT'tJ  of  the  aec:Qnd  rank,  ilihI  his  works  have  eU^ilvd 
hifch  euloev  fr<:>m  such  JudgtBS  as  Pope^  8coti^  Macaulaj, 
and  BrouRham.     Died.  1700. 

Pud^vant,  Aniantlne  Luclle  Anrore  Dupbu  ban- 
in  1804;  French  anthorefts,  better  knowti  oa  '^^0«at;i^ 
8rknd/'  was  ed  seated  in  a  eonvent,  and.  in  18:^,  maRisIl 
M-  Dudeviant,  from  whom  she  separated  in  1831.  aatf 
■tattled  in  Paris  to  earn  her  living  by  Utjeratuiv*  la 
]H^i2,  ihe  published  ^'Indiana,"  a  romanoe  vhieli  «^ 
onife  s^eured  her  reptitation,  afid  which  was  ra^pid^ 
f  nil  owed  hy  man:y  others,  among  tbem  "  V^alenUttSL 
Andrr!/'   and  "tjinnon.'*      Besides  her  wttrk  tu 


ahe  contributed  iti  the  periodical  literature  many  ^^ajn 
arid  nrtick-fi  on  philoanphical  and  political  Bubj^ettk  MT 
9vnipathie9  bt^ing  of  the  moBt  advancwi  type.  AAMSiur 
thrsf.'  was  the  Jnemiukable  '^Sept  C>ordes  d«  la  L(yt«. 
Her  assured  position  in  literature  now  enabled  her  te> 
gf^t  a  divorce  I  ram  her  hu3il>and4  and  she  paeied  tier  ttRb* 
at  Berri.  or  Paris,  educating  her  childrvn.  Raviiac 
fiuarrclecl  with  the  editors  of  the  '^Uevue  dea  ISMes 
MnhJes.'^  she  started  on  her  own  ae4>oiint  the  '*Hevtir> 
]nd('i.«?ndent^'."  to  which  »he_  contributed  ieveni  ro- 
m»nce9,  including  ^'C^nauelo."  After  the  RevalutioD. 
the  toulc  an  active  part  in  politics  for  a  nhnrt  tismen,  a&d 
then  turned  t-o  dramatic  composition.  She  aLaoi  wro^ 
*■  Histoire  de  ma  Vie/'     Die*!  1876. 

Dumasi  Alexjuidrp*  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  FranrJ^ 
author,  born  in  VillerB-C-otteret^,  19^2.  eon  of  Getnral  Du- 
XTisis'.,  a.  Crefile;  loAt  his  father  at  four,  and  led  for  a  ti&iea 
miafollimeoiis  11  fe^  till,  driven  by  pcjverty,  he  ewna  tft 
Pari^j  to  fieek  hia  fortune:;  here  he  soon  made  lua  t*Mfci 
enJ  becanie  by-and^hy  the  movt  ptopular  dramiktiM  aatf 
i-uinAQCier  uf  hia  time;  bis  romancea  are  oumarMtt^ 
and  hif  reiirhed  the  climax  of  hit  fame  by  the  pfodiiEl^HS 
of  ".Monte  Criflto"  in  1S44.  and  the  "Three  Muskefwa" 
th«^  year  after;  he  woa  unhappy  iti  hiM  msuna^e*  and 
With  hi»  wife,  as  aTt^^rwAnls,  h?  9wiuaadef«d  his  fortutie 
in  reckless  extravagancie;  before  the  end  it  ^iraa  all 
ifH^nT,  and  he  died  at  Dieppe,  broken  in  health  mod 
ini  paired  in  intellect,  tninuitefed  to  by  his  aon  aod 
drumhtcr      Dl+'d.  1870. 

DuEuaii*  Alexandre*  born  in  1S2I  _«i*  ^  ii^  j^x^ 
cedins,  and,  like  him,  a  novelist  and  dramatist,  i 
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jwnied  hia  father  in  a  voyace  to  the  Mediterranean  in 
1846.  and.  in  1848,  produced  the  work  which  made  his 
reputation  —  "La  Dame  aux  Camtfliaa."  a  novel  which 
dnsw  the  encomium  of  his  own  father.  Since  then  hia 
work  has  been  chiefly  dramatic,  and  includee  such  plays 
as  the  "Demi-Monde."  "La  Prinoesse  Georges,"  "Mon- 
■ieor  Alphonse."  and  "Denise."  In  1874.  he  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  to  the  French  Academy.  Died, 
1885. 

Da  Bfaurler*  George  Lonla  Palmellm  BuMtan, 
artist  and  draughtsman;  bom  in  Paris  in  1834,  but 
educated  in  London,  BeUdum,  and  the  Netherlands. 
For  many  yeaia  a  valuable  contributor  to  "Punch," 
at  the  aame  time  iUuatratini;  many  other  booka  and 
magaiinea,  His  mode  of  satirising  the  extravagances 
of  the  so-called  "iEsthetic"  school  and  other  society 
foiblas,  have  procured  for  him  a  hiiEh  reputation.  In 
1801,  he  published  a  novel,  "Peter  Ibbetson,"  followed 
by'*  Trilby."     Died,  1806. 

Dmuie*  Flnley  Peter*  journalist,  author;  bom  in 
Quesco,  July  10,  1807;  educated  in  Chicago  public 
■chools;  entoed  newspaper  life  as  reporter,  in  1885 
served  on  various  papers;  on  editorial  staff  of  "Chicago 
Evening  Post"  and  "Tm&es-Herald,"  1802-97;  editor 
of  "Chica«D  Journal,"  1807-1000.  Author;  "Mr. 
Dooley  in  Peace  and  in  War,"  "Mt.  Dooley  in  the 
Hearta  of  Hia  Countrymen."  "Mr.  Dooley'a  Philoaophy," 
*Mr.  Dooley'a  Opiniona,"  "  Observations  oy  Mr.  Dooley." 

Dima  Scotaa*  bom  in  1265:  divine  and  writer. 
AMidmg  in  Paris,  he  occupied  there  the  poet  of  head 
of  the  theological  schools,  and  waa  known  as  the  "Subtle 
Doctor."  He  waa  the  nrat  to  promulgate  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  At  one  time  a  follower 
of  Thomaa  Aquinaa,  he  later  founded  a  achool  of  hia 
own  in  antagoniam  to  the  ayatem  of  Aquinas.  Died, 
1306. 

Dose*  Eleonora*  Italian  aetreaa  of  the  first  rank. 
waa  bora  in  Vigevano,  October  3,  1850.  She  appeared 
about  1880,  on  the  Italian,  chiefly  Roman,  atage,  aa 
leading  lady  in  the  playa  of  Dumaa  and  Sardou,  but 
•fterwarda  played  parta  of  greater  depth.  She  earned 
folden  opimona  by  her  oombmed  force  and  graoefulneaa; 
in  1802,  appearing  at  >^enna  and  Berlin;  in  1893,  at 
New  York,  and  her  recent  viaita  to  England  have,  bv 
u  unanimoua  accord,  reaffirmed  her  triumpha.  AI- 
tboui^  ehe  appeara  ehiefly  in  grave  parta  (  Magda," 
"Nora  "  "Adnenne  Lecouvreur  ),  her  veraatility  haa 
aiao  allowed  her  to  please  in  the  lifter  vein  oi  Dumaa' 
"F^andllon,"  and  aa  the  hoateaa  m  Gk^doni'a  "Locan- 
dicra."  More  recently  ahe  haa  produced  d'Annunsio'a 
"Qioeonda"  and  "Franceaca  da  Rimini." 

Dwisht*  Timothy*  bora  in  1752;  American  divine, 
Mrved  aa  army  chaplain  in  the  Confederate  army,  and, 
after  working  on  a  farm,  waa  ordained  a  mlniater.  In 
1705,  he  became  president  ot  Yale  College.  He  wrote 
"The  Gonqueat  of  Canaan,"  an  epic  poem,  "Theology 
Explained  and  Defended,"  etc    Died,  1817. 

Bada*  Jamet  Buchanan*  bom  in  1820;  American 
engineer,  conatructed  the  ateel  bridge  over  the  Miasis- 
eipni  at  St.  Loaia  (completed,  1874) :  partly  carried  out 
a  piao  of  deepening  the  Misaiaaippi  by  meana  of  jetties, 
and  waa  engaged  at  hia  death  in  planning  a  ahip-canal 
o?er  the  lathmua  of  Tehuantepec.     Died,  1887. 

Early*  Jubal  A«»  bora  in  1816;  American  general 
and  lawyer,  served  in  the  Mexican  War«  and  on  the 
Confederate  aide  in  the  American  Civil  War,  holding 


Frederickaburs  in  1863  and  commanding  a  diviaion  at 
Gettysburg*     He  haa  publiahed  ""  '  " 

Y«r  of  &  War."    I»ed,  1804. 


ie  haa  publiahed  "Memoira  of  the  Laat 


Eddy*  Mary  Baker  Glover*  an  American  reformer 
and  founder  of  Chriatian  Science,  waa  bom  in  Bow, 
N.  H.:  raoeived  a  public  aclux^  education,  and  waa  con- 
nected with  the  Congregational  Church  till  1866,  when 
•he  diaeovered  what  are  known  aa  the  principlea  of 
Christian  Science.  In  1867  she  began  to  teach  them, 
and  in  1879  founded  the  Church  of  Christ  (Christian 
Scientist)  in  Boston,  Mass.  In  1881  she  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry;  in  ti&e  same  year  established  the  Mas- 
■aehosetts  Metiu>hyncal  College  in  Boston:  and  in  1883 
started  the  "Christian  Seience  Journal.'  She  is  the 
author  of  "Science  and  Health,  With  Key  to  the  Scrip- 
tares"  (the  Christian  Science  text-book):  "Unity  of 
Oood";  "No  and  Yes";  "Rudimental  Divme  Science": 
"Manual  of  the  Mother  CSiurch,"  and  other  works  on 
related  aubjecta.  In  1908.  Mrs.  Eddy  gave  $1,000,000 
for  the  eatabliahment  of  a  Home  for  Aged  Indigenta  of 
the  Chriatian  Science  church. 

Edison*  Thomas  Alva*  electrician;  waa  bora  at 
Milan.  O..  February  11,  1847;  received  aome  instruction 
from  his  mother  (Ph.  D..  Union,  1878);  at  12  yeara  of 
ace.  became  newaboy  on  Grand  Trank  Railway;  later, 
learned  telegraphy;  worked  aa  operator  at  various 
plaoes  in  United  States  and  Canada;    invented  maAy 


telegraphic  appliances,  including  automatio  repeater, 
quadraplex  telegraph,  printing  telegraph, .  etc.  Estab- 
lished workshop  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  removing  to  Menlo 
Park,  N.  J.,  1876,  and  Uter  to  West  Orange,  N.  J. 
Invented  machines  for  quadruplex  and  sextuplex  tele- 
graphic transmission;  the  carbon  telegraph  transmitter; 
the  mierotasimeter  for  detection  of  small  changes  in 
temperature;  the  megaphone,  to  magnify  sound;  the 
phonopaph;  the  aerophone;  the  incandescent  lamp 
and  li^t  system;  the  kinetosoope;  also  scores  of  other 
inventions.  Waa  made  chevaher,  officer,  and  after- 
wards commandant,  of  Legion  of  Honor,  by  French 
(loverament;  appointed,  1903,  honorary  chief  consult- 
ing engineer  of  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St. 
Louis. 

Edward,  the  name  of  t^ti  kings  of  Eixgland-  Of 
tfapra,  ihre*  b«loiiK  to  tbc  AnjcJo-Saitan  line.  t>iward  1^ 
"thtf  Elder/'  son  and  iuccettor  uf  Alfjred  the  Greiit, 
crr>wneii  'MU,  died  925.  Blwurd  II  »  "the  Mftrtyr," 
great -irrand^D  of  the  former^  succeeded  hi*  father  Ed- 
gSJ'p  976,  and  wa*  auasai anted  by  direction  ot  hia  ■!«[>- 
mother  Elfrida,  978.  Ed  want  III.,  ''the  C<mfefl»or.'* 
who  Bucrrewled  hia  h&lf-brother  Ecimuad  IrohflidesH  1043, 
di<»d  t066.  In  the  PJantaRcnet  line  there  were  five  of 
the  niijnct  Edward  i.,  '* Longshanks,*'  who  succeeded 
hi*  father.  Hcitry  III.,  1274.  died  in  1307-  Edward  1 1., 
hiif  Min,  bom  in  Wales,  wm  the  fint  to  aiauuie  the  title 
of  Prince  of  Walej,  since  bestowed  upon  the  heir  to  the 
thtone.  He  vuccwdefl  hie  father,  1307>  &nd  wm  mur- 
dered  by  Roger  de  Mortimer,  para  mo  uf  of  hiB  queen, 
Isabeila  of  France.  1327.  K<lward  III  ,  hi*  bud  and 
8U{.ces«i^r,  born  in  1312,  iiie<l  in  1377.  Edward  IV.,  inn 
of  Kichard,  Duke  of  \  ofk,  K^^eat-fcrrait'iirr^nd^on  of  Ed- 
w&fd  Ul't  was  bom  in  Rouen.  France,  144 L  and  claimed 
tbr  throne  in  ripht  af  hi!9  mother  And  aa  the  head  of  the 
houi^e  of  York,  m  op|X)?ition  to  Henry  VI ,,  kiDa  de  jure, 
repre^ientinf  the  houae  of  IjLn.caflter.  The  iook  e.na 
bloij'dy  {7ivir"War  of  the  Roses.''  ecLSued,  f^iward  nnally 
vanqijLshiuR  his  enomi«,  Die<I  in  14$^.  Edward  V., 
hie  BOD  and  BUccewoi',  botn  1470,  wa^  murdered  sJong 
with  hiB  youneer  brother  in  the  Tower  of  Lund  cm,  14i*3, 
bv  order  of  their  uncle,  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouce»ter« 
atterwards  Richard  III.  In  the  Tudor  lino  there  wa* 
but  one  of  the  name  —  Edward  VI.,  only  Aon  of  Henry 
VIII,  by  Jane  Seymour,  born  in  1537,  He  succpftlpd 
hia  father,  1547.  and  died  m  15£3.  Edward  VII.,  son  ot 
Victoria  and  Alliert  Edward. 

Edward  **  I  be  Coofcjsftor"  w&b  born  about  1001, 
sou  of  Ethi?lred  the  Unready  and  Emma,  daughter  of 
Rjchard  the  FeJirlees,  Duke  of  ^du^TUlndy,  wtu  Drought 
Up  at  the  Norman  court,  and  after  his  accession,  on 
the  death  of  Hardicanute,  jn  1042^  n  ho  wed  a  preference 
for  Norman  cu^tomn  and  ideaa.  Outr&^ee  were  eomi- 
mitted  wjtb  impunity  by  bis  Norman  favorites,  while 
the  EnfiJiJih  earls,  Leofrte  of  Mercia^  and  Godwine  of 
Wi!«9CJi,  were  eneafled  in  private  quarrels.  At  last,  io 
1052,  Godwine,  who  had  beefi  out1awe<i,  rose  in  rebel* 
Uon,  ini tailed  Stij^and,  Arcbbiehop  of  Canterbury,  in 
place  of  Robert  of  Jumr^gc^,  who  had  fled  with  the 
other  Normans,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  rei|cn  all  real 
power  wftj  in  the  bands  of  the  Houjw  of  Godwine,  EkJ- 
ward  codified  the  customary  law  of  the,  Anglo-^axonii^ 
whicih  thua  became  known  aa  the  "  bwB  of  Kin^  Ed- 
ward."    l>ied  H)6G. 


Edward  I».  Kini  of  England,  bom  1239,  eucceeded 

!    father,    Henrv  HI-,   in    1272,     Imbued   with    hj^b 

notions   of   feudal  fiovereij^nty,    be   aouffht   to   establish 


hift  supremacy  throughout  the  ialand  of  Rritain.  Hia 
expedition?  against  Hewollyn-ap-GrufTvdd,  Prince  of 
Wales  (12821,  and  hia  brother,  David  (1283).  resulted 
in  the  reduction  of  the  principality,  the  government  of 
wbieb  he  settled  by  the  statute  of  Wales  (12S4K  The 
strugsle  between  John  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce  for  ibe 
throne  of  Scotland  gave  hina  a  pretext  for  interfering 
in  that  country  (1290),  After  vainly  endeavoring  to 
maintain  Baliol  as  hin  viu^Hal,  he  set  to  work  to  conquer 
Scotland  for  himaelf,  sendioA  the  Elarl  of  Warren ne 
thjthcr  aa  viceroy ^  but  wa*  fttrcci  to  contend  with  a 
succuiv'iijon  of  claimant.^,  and  died  near  Carl[al4!<,  whilnt 
mfirchine  against  William  W  aJlace.  A  ujun  of  atrinly 
legal,  bul  soDiew^m^  narrow  mind,  he  secured  order 
and  good  i^vemment  by  the  Statutes  of  Winchester 
and  Westminster  and  other  enactments,  and  carried  on 
Simon  de  Montfort's  work  of  moldinf;  the  English 
Parliament  (1295),  though,  at  the  same  tmie,  somewhat 
inclined  to  strain  the  royal  prerofcative.  His  personal 
character  was  extremely  high.    Died.  1307. 

Edward  VII.*  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Eznperor  of  India,  bom  November  9,  1841.  He  studied 
at  Bklinburgh,  and  afterwards  attended  the  public  lec- 
tures at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  the  summer  of 
1860  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Two  years  later  he  traveled  in    the  East  and  visited 
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JeniMl«n«    On  March  10.   1863,  he  married  Prinoen 
Alesumdra  of  Denmark,  the  sunrivinc  iasue  beins  one ' 
■on  and   three  daughters.     Late  in  1871,  he  etmered 
from  a  dangerous  attack  of  typhoid   fever,  and   his 
reoorersf  in  February.  1872.  was  celebrated  by  a  national 
thanksgiving  festivaL     Between  November,  1875,  and 
March,  187oi  the  prinoe  was  engaged  in  a  grand  tour  of  I 
India.     He  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  exhibitions 
and  institutions,  as  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibitions,  i 
the  Royal    College  of    Music,  and    Imperial   Institute.  ; 
Asoended  throne  as  Edward  VIl.,  January  22,  1901.         | 

EdwardSf  Jonathan*  was  bom  at  East  Windsor. . 
Connecticut,  October  5,  1703.  He  was  a  celebrated 
metaphysician  and  divme,  chiefly  remembered  as  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  "The  Freedom  of  the  Will." 
Ha  was  the  autbof ,  bowercr,  of  several  other  treatises. 
eipadaUy  of  oo<  on  thii  "  K^Jun^ua  AiTeeUDrw/'  ^nd  of 
a  **HmU3vy  of  liadstapiion."  which  hav«  bren  many 
ttiDsa  rtpublbihm.  At  the  time  at  Uis  dp&th  he  Lad 
itw|  been  appt^iljited  to  the  pr««jdeney  of  Princc^ton 
Coll«4^e,  New  Jcfvey.  As  n  pfraic'her.  Edwardi  «as 
9tp9tmMy  F^ttiuiiJi;  antt^  according  t*j  vome  nuthoritLes. 
Ur>  ntik*  by  liin  writuigJir  in  ila  Calyiiiistic  ach/M)!  of 
Ihnojcwy^  ikrririninit  th«t  icmtoii  ImiuniLriefl  g[  the  ChHs- 
Uan  Church.     Hi**!,  17.WL 

EcaRi  MauHrr  FranrU,  eriurfttor.  author,  f]ir>lo- 
mal;  bom  in  PltiLade-lphia,  May  24.  iM52i  gratUisited 
at  I^  Slalle  CoUcjUfr;  entrrM  Gedreet^iwn,  D.  C.  Colletce, 
1S75  (A-  M  t  hh>  D J;  ftft^rwdntl  siib-wlit^jr.  <x)iti!»ru- 
threly,  of  McHfiee'ii  "  Tlhintrat«i  Wtekly/*  "  CalhoUo  Re- 
view^* mad  (editor)  '^*  Fnsepmn'H  Joummr';  profttm^t  of 
£n|duiih  Litemture,  Ufiivemiiy  of  Notre  Dame,  tuii.; 
J,  U.  D.,  Ottawa  Utihiiniitv,  IMy L .  Author:  ^' A  Garden 
of  Ronefi/'  "^t4.ih«  ni  Duty/'  "The  Life  A^n1lT^,1  r  V* 
"The  Theater  antt  ChriwlLan  PortJnt*."     Tr?i-  or 

Mr.    AuKUittin    iHly)*    of    "Crai>p(Vs    Pftter,  m 

NoveliitiiT" 'Mjeciuren  on  Endi-in  I  Jt#*mtMrf  '  le- 

man/^  "  Jiick  Chumleij^lti,"  "Juck  (  h^iariiU'L'!'  Dg 

i^hool/'  "A  Primer  of  EfisLiMh  I  -E*rMr  h.  is- 

oppeviranfe  uf  John  Lonirworihy/'    "A  -Mjiijj.Jj.  .    la- 

■oq/*  '*Tlie  SuccBM  of  Put  rick  IJe«iiafuid/'  "Hie  i  J-iwer 
of  the  FWk,"  '*Prolud€«"  ffMifliiw);  "8(jnp  ittui  Si>n- 
neUi,"  and  other  (xieiiuii;  "Tbc  Vr»riition  of  tij4lwttrrl  L'on- 
nf«y,"  '*Tlie  C^Uktelatoe  of  li>c  RtMwm/'  "  Jajiper  Thorn©," 
"In  a  Hr&iilian  Foresl/^  '"The  LeopaM  of  l.anrianus," 
"Htudira  in  Literature,"  "Thr  Wits^^hn  Girl^."  "  tldintlft," 
*'  Belinds'ji  Coujiina/^  *'The  Sexton  Muginnin  Storifsa." 
O^  ol  thv  niitorH  of  ''The  WrirUFi  Heat  IJter&ture," 
*'EincyH»*npihft  uf  Irwih  Lit^rsture,"  etc  In  IDOT,  ap- 
poiritni  t  niteiJ  8tat«a  ruini^ler  to  Dennmrk. 

Bgmcml*  liJi moral*  Count*  Phiicf?  d«  Uavre.  Ftem- 
iph  iioblc.  WA9  bom  id  1iS22:  ii«!aiTUj)&nieiii  Charlea  V. 
on  his  exijcviition  lo  Afnca  (LM4}.  und  dLnlii^uifltied 
hjmspir  ags-innt  the  Fr**in:*h  in  the  batt|t«  of  St.  wucntin 
and  GravrUnn.  During  fhc  regency  of  Xhe-  Uueliraa  of 
Panun  ho  Houirhc  to  uie^'Timte  bDiwoco  hv.r  an 4  the  ti*<:>i)le 
of  the  Nether[and«.  lirtcominir  ohnoLioufl  tij  Philip  II., 
owing  lo  Ilia  connCK'tion  with  (h&  I'rince  of  Omng*?.  he 
WHH  ai>i«e<i  and  p<\pcutc^l  at  HruMels  by  the  Duke  of 
AlvA.      DienJ.  1568. 

CIlTrl.  Quiitave  {i'-fel),  ma  eminent  French  engi- 
neer, bom  at  Dtjon,  18^)2^  e-urly  obt&ined  a  ropo  tuition 
lor  bridge  ror!< true t ion;  tlniifrnFfJ  llie  sre^t  (iumbit 
viaduct,  nnd  ako  the  enorTnou^i  h>ck»  for  the  Puckiuna 
rAnai;  hii*  ziiont  ootoiJ  v^ork  I4  tht  ftifjEantic  iron  tower 
whifh  beiiiT  hif*  nA^iic;  in  ISfl^J  I'Miramt.'  irivoh-cHj  in  the 
Fnuania  hculuJilIi^,  and  wju*  fiiuHl,  utuJ  neiitftici-tl  to  two 
years'  imprisonment. 

Eldon,  John  Scott*  Earl  of,  was  bom  1761.  son  of 
a  Newcastle  coalfitter:  after  a  successful  career  at 
Oxford,  entered  the  Middle  Temple  (1773),  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  (1776);  entered  parliament  as  a  sup- 
porter of  Pitt  (1783):  became  soUcitor-general  (1787), 
and  as  attorney-general  (1703)  prosecuted  Thelwall. 
Home  Tooke.  and  other  revolutionary  agitators.  He 
became  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1709. 
and  was  lord  chancellor  from  1801  to  1806,  and  1807 
to  1827.  In  poUtics  he  was  an  unbending  Tory,  oppos- 
ing all  improvements  in  the  law  or  constitution.    Died, 

Eliot,  Charles  Wllllam»  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.. 
March  20.  1834;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1853.  He 
tauaht  mathematics  and  chemistry  at  Harvard,  and  in 
1863  he  went  to  Europe  for  study  of  chemistry  and  to 
investinte  the  educational  institutions  of  that  conti- 
nent. While  at  Vienna  was  chosen  in  1865  professor 
of  analytical  chemistry  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  which  post  he  filled  for  a  period  of  four 
years  and  again  went  to  Europe  and  spent  fourteen 
months  in  further  investigation,  mainly  in  France.  Dr. 
Thomas  Hill  having  resigned  the  presidency  of  Harvard 
College.  Mr.  Eliot  was  in  1860  chosen  to  that  oflBce. 
which  he  has  since  filled.     During  his  administration. 


many  notable  ehanges  in  the  goverament  of  the  ouDcgt 
have  oocurred,  its  scope  has  broadeoed  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  its  professors  and  atodeats  is 
seen,  while  its  wealth  by  guts  and  beneCaetioBS  bss 
greatly  increased,  so  that  now  it  sueoessfolly  oompetcs 
with  the  great  European  universities  in  its  cnrneulom. 
Mr.  Ehot  was  given  the  honon  of  LL.D.  by  WiOiaBis 
aad  Princeton  colleges  in  1800  and  by  Yale  in  1870.  and 
is  an  honored  member  of  many  seientific  and  htcEary 
bodies.  Beside  numerous  addresses,  chemical  memoin. 
and  technical  investigations,  he  published  in  conjuDctiQB 
with  Prof.  F.  H.  Storer  a  "Manual  of  Inorgaaie  Chem- 
istry,'* and  a  "Manual  of  Qualitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis.'^ More  recently  he  published  "Ameticaa  Cootiibo- 
tions  to  Civilisation,"  "Educational  RefonD,"  sad 
"Charles  Ehot:    Landscape  Architect." 

Eliot*  Georfe*  the  nom  de  plume  of  Marian  Evsas, 
the  great  English  novelist.  She  was  bom  in  Warwick- 
shire, Eaigland,  November  22.  1810.  She  letjaiwed  s 
superior  education,  and  became  fsmiliar  with  Latia. 
(jrerman.  and  the  higher  mathematics.  In  1844  46  she 
translated  Strauss'  Leben  Jeeu."  and  later  Spinoes'i 
"  Ethics,"  and  other  works.  In  1851  she  became  assist- 
ant editor  of  the  "Westminster  Review."  At  this  tine 
she  first  met  George  Henry  Lewes,  and  with  him  she 
formed  a  connection,  only  terminated  by  hia  death  in 
1878.  Lewes  had  been  married  many  years,  but  his 
wife  proved  unfaithfuL  He  condoned  her  offense  by 
taking  her  back  to  his  home,  and,  when  she  left  him 
finally,  he  was  unable,  by  reason  of  the  condonation .  to 
secure  a  divorce  under  ti&e  law  of  England.  Undff 
these  circumstances,  and  after  due  delibeiatiafi,  Lewes 
and  Miss  Evans  decided  to  hve  together. 

In  1857,  tha  first  of  the  "Scenes  of  CleriesJ  Life" 
appeared  in  "Blackwood,"  and  in  1858  "Adam  Bode" 
was  published.    This  magnificent  piece  of  work  at  ones 

f  laced  its  author  in  the  front  rank  of  livii^  writcn. 
t  was  followed  in  succession  by  "The  Mill  on  the  Floes.'* 
"SiUs  Mamer,"  "Romola."  and  "FeUz  Holt."  the  latter 
appearing  in  1866.  George  Eliot  published  her  first 
poem,  *^hm  Spanish  Qypsv,"  but  neither  tfaia  nor 
others  which  fbUowed  proved  as  successful  as  her  prose 
writiiigs.  "Middlemarch,"  by  many  considered  as  even 
superior  to  "Adam  Bede,"  was  issued  in  1871.  and  five 
years  later  appeared  "Daniel  Deronda."  a  muc^  inferior 
work.  Mr.  I^ewes  died  in  November,  1878,  and  Mist 
Evans  married  on  May  6,  1880,  a  stockbroker,  named 
John  Cross,  a  man  much  younger  than  herself.  Died, 
1880. 

ElUabethf  Queen  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  was  bom  1533.  Her  edueatioa 
was  entrusted  to  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and 
she  became  an  accomplished  scholar.  During  the  leign 
of  her  sister  Bfary  she  was  imprisoned  for  a  tune  in  the 
Tower.  On  her  accession  (1558),  Bfary's  enactments  ia 
favor  of  Romanism  were  abrogated;  by  the  Act  of 
Supremacy  the  sovereign  again  became  head  of  the 
Church,  and  a  form  of  worship  was  established  whi^,  it 
was  hoped,  would  oonciUate  moderate  men  of  all  parties. 
At  first  the  spirit  of  discontent  dared  not  show  ite^ 
amidst  the  general  satisfaction.  But  after  the  iiacape  of 
Mary  Stuart  into  England  (1568)  ^  her  preeenoe  in  the 
country  was  a  constant  source  of  disquiet.  She  was  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  and  as  Elisabeth  persistentlv  refused 
to  marry,  it  seemed  probable  that  she  would  be  her 
successor.  The  disaffected  Papists  were  further  eoooor- 
aged  by  the  sentence  of  excommunication  pronounced 
against  Ehiabeth  by  the  Pope,  and  by  the  triumph  of 
their  cause  abroad;  Jesuits  from  Douay  traveraed  the 
country  in  disguise,  several  plots  were  formed,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  put  the  penal  enactmenta  against 
Recusants  more  stringently  in  force.  The  Proteatantiwn 
of  the  country  was  acutely  aroused,  and  a  strong  parly 
in  the  council  urged  the  queen  to  put  hers^  forward  as 
the  champion  of  the  Reformed  faith  on  the  Continent. 
But  Elisabeth  choee  rather  to  encourage  a  fedUng  of 
independence  and  energy  at  home  than  to  involve 
England  in  foreign  complications;  the  prudence  and 
patriotism  of  her  poUcy  were  fully  proved  by  the  after 
history  of  her  reign.  The  growing  feeling  of  nationality 
proved  stronger  than  the  lingering  attachment  to  the 
old  faith,  en>ecially  after  the  hopes  of  the  Roman 
CathoUcs  had  been  dashed  by  the  execution  of  Mary 
(1587),  and  when  Philip  of  Spain  sent  his  long-pro> 
iected  expedition  against  England  (1588)  P^piafes  as 
well  as  Protestants  came  sealously  forward  in  defense 
of  the  realm.  Durina  the  latter  part  of  the  reicn,  the 
disturbances  created  by  the  Puritans  foreshadowed  the 
troubles  of  the  opening  century.     Died.  1602. 

Elisabeth*  SCm  of  Hungary,  was  bom  1207.  a 
daughter  of  Andrew  II.,  Kingof  Hungary,  and  the  wife 
of  Louis  IV..  Landgrave  of  xhuringia.  Left  a  widow 
after  six  years  of  marriage,  aad  when  she  was  only 
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twenty  yean  of  ue,  she  was  deprived  of  her  regency 
by  her  husband's  orother  Henry,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  great  poverty.  Ultimately,  the  regency  was 
once  more  offered  to  her,  and  her  son  Hermann  was 
declared  heir  to  the  throne;  but  she  preferred  hence- 
forth to  live  in  retirement  at  Marburg,  and  to  devote 
herself  to  works  of  piety  under  the  direction  of  her  con- 
fessor Conrad.     Died.  1231. 

Elliott,  Hazlne  (Mrs.  N.  C.  Goodwin),  actress;  bom 
in  Rockland,  Me.;  made  d^ut  with  E.  S.  WUlard  in 
small  parts;  soon  after  played  leading  parts  in  Rose 
Coi^ilan's  company;  was  under  Augustin  Daly's  man- 
agement two  seasons:  later  played  in  Nathan  Hale  as 
co-star  with  her  husband,  Nat.  C.  Goodwin,  to  whom 
she  was  married  February  20,  1898. 

Ellsworth*  Oliver*  jurist,  was  bom  in  Windsor, 
Conn..  April  29,  1745.  He  became  prominent  in  State 
affairs  and  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  federal  convention  of  1787,  which  prepared 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  was  on  his 
motion  thai  the  words  "National  government"  in  that 
organic  act  were  replaced  by  the  definition  "Govem- 
meni  of  the  United  SUtes.'*  He  became  United  SUtes 
senator  from  Connecticut  in  1789,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  organised  the  federal  judicial  sys- 
tem. He  led  the  Federalist  party  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Jay's  treaty  with  England  in 
1794.  From  1796  to  1799  he  was  chief  justice  of  the 
■United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1800  negotiated, 
with  Patrick  Henry  and  Governor  Davie,  a  treaty  with 
France.  He  afterward  served  on  the  governor's  coimcil 
of  Connecticut,  and  in  May,  1807.  became  chief  justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court.     Died.  1807. 

Emeraoii*  Kalph  Waldo,  an  American  poet  and 
prose  writer,  bora  at  Boston  in  1803.  He  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1821,  for  five  years  taught  in  a  school,  and 
in  1829  became  minister  to  a  Unitarian  church  in  Bos- 
ton, but  in  1832  resigned  his  charge.  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  1833  in  Europe,  and  on  his  return  bepm  his 
career  as  a  lecturer  on  various  subjects,  in  which  capacity 
he  acted  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  1835  he  took  up 
his  permanent  residence  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  in  1836 
pobushed  a  small  volume  called  "Nature."  He  was  one 
of  the  original  editors  of  the  Dial,  a  transcendental 
magasine  begun  in  1840.  Two  volumes  of  hin  e^pays 
were  published  in  1841  and  1844,  and  his  poems  in  1^46. 
His  miscellaneous  addresses  had  been  published  in  llryg- 
laad  in  1844,  and  on  visitinjE  Great  Britain  in  1817  he 
was  welcomed  by  a  large  circle  of  admirers,  fn  In'tO. 
he  published  "Representative  Men";  in  1856,  "  Knt^lish 
Traits";  in  1860,  "The  Conduct  of  Life";  in  inrtO, 
"Bfay  Day  and  Other  Poems,"  and  "Society  ari'l  Soli- 
tude ;  in  1871.  "Parnassus,**  a  collection  of  potnl^;  in 
1876.  "Letters  and  Social  Aims."  Emerson  t-ho^ed 
certain  similarities  with  Carlyle,  of  whom  he  was  a 
friend  and  eorrespondent.  llieir  correspondence  ap- 
peared in  1883.  He  was  one  of  the  most  original  and 
influential  writers  that  the  United  States  has  produced. 
Died,  1882. 

Fm^1-lhlJ<^ll  Flllbert,  Duke  of  Savoy*  son  of  Charles 
lil  .  I  ""'I  I  J'JS^  WiLfl  ctirnmAnder^Jn-i^hif^f  f>f  the  imperial 
%rr-^-i--  ;i;  Ifilv  aefiinat  tlip  Fri'ricU,  wlio^  vn.  his  father's 
drsith,  -+^ijtMi  nn>'t  of  hift  inht;ntaDci^;  nppDkrMed  govern- 
or af  the  Netherlandl;s  by  PbiUp  H.  \n  15V).  he  attacked 
Frsncv,  wirioing  tbe  battle  fA  St,  Qtientinr  nnd  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ch&teau^ambre^iR  (I559>  recovffnid  his  ances- 
(nl  doiqAmff^  and  irmrri^d  IVJargueriiP,  sister  of  the  King 
vi  FrapcF.  He  applieti  himseLf  to  the  administrative 
aad  raiLitsry  org&mtation  of  hiii  couAiry,  and  is  con- 
«i4i«vd  the  fouindcr  of  the  Sardiman  maiuLrchy.  Died. 
1580. 

Emmett,  Bobertt  Irish  revolutionist,  bom  1778; 
son  of  a  Dublin  doctor:  expelled  from  Dublin  Univer- 
sity in  1798  owing  to  his  anti-English  svmpathies;  in 
1803  led  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Dublin  Castle;  es- 
caped into  Wicklow,  but  was  captured  and  executed. 
Ua  fate  is  the  subject  of  some  verses  by  Moore.   Died .  1 803. 

Bniciettis*  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  Ist  century, 
A.  D.,  bom  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia;  was  bought  as  a 
slave  bv  Epaphroditus,  a  favorite  of  Nero.  When  emao- 
eipatea  he  lived  at  Rome,  until  banished  by  Domitian. 
and  thm  became  a  teacher  at  Nicopolis  in  Epirus.  His 
lectures  were  transcribed  by  his  pupil,  Arrian. 

EpIcanUf  Greek  philosopher,  was  bora  about  340 
B.C.  It  is  doubtful  whether  his  birth  occurred  before 
or  after  his  parents'  removal  from  Gargettus,  in  Attica, 
to  Samoa.  His  youth  was  spent  in  that  island,  whence 
he  removed  to  Athens,  when  about  eighteen,  and  after- 
wards taught  at  Colophon,  Mitylene,  and  Lampsacus. 
He  returned  to  Athens  about  304,  and  remained  there 
till  his  death.  He  was  founder  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
who  hold  that  the  mmmum  bonum  consists  in  pleasure 
—  chiafly  mental  pleasure.     Died.  270  B.  C. 


Erasmus*  Desiderlut^  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
of  the  Renaissance;  bom  m  1467,  at  Rotterdam;  on  his 
parents'  death  entered  a  monastery,  which  he  left  to 
become  a  teacher  at  Paris,  and,  at  the  invitation  of  his 
pupil.  Lord  Mountjoy,  came  to  England.  He  settled  at 
Onord.  where  he  became  the  friena  of  More,  and  studied 
divinity  under  Colet,  and  Greek  under  Grocyn  and 
Linacre.  In  1506  he  visited  Italy,  staying  at  Bologna 
and  Rome,  where  he  was  warmly  received,  out  returned 
to  England,  and  was  made  Margaret  professor  of  divinity 
and  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  He  returned  to 
the  Continent,  and,  after  a  journey  to  the  Low  Countries, 
settled  at  Basle,  where  he  published  his  edition  of  the 
New  Testament.  Erasmus  was  in  favor  of  moderate 
reform  in  the  church,  as  is  shown  bv  his  "Enchiridion 
Militis  Christiani "  and  "  Encomium  Moriie,"  but  he  gave 
little  support  to  Luther,  although  he  refused  to  write 
against  Eun.     Died.  1536. 

Eric  the  Redf  a  Norwegian  navigator,  who.  in  982, 
located  on  the  island  of  Iceland.  In  983  he  sailed  from 
Bredifiord  to  reach  some  western  shore  said  to  have 
been  visited  by  one  of  his  countrymen  in  former  times. 
On  ihB  voyage  he  pcMsed  Cape  Farewell,  and  on  the 
coast  met  with  reindeer.  He  named  the  country  Green- 
land and  the  inlet  Ericfiord.  Returning  to  Iceland  in 
985,  he  interested  the  people  of  the  island  in  his  discov- 
ery, and  with  twenty-five  sail  set  out  for  the  voyage. 
Some  of  the  ships  were  lost  in  a  storm,  and  others  were 
driven  home;  but  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Green- 
land coast  with  fourteen,  and  located  on  the  fiord,  at 
some  distance  from  the  ocean,  where  there  was  grass 
and  trees.  About  twelve  years  later  his  son  Lief  is  said 
to  have  discovered  the  continent  of  North  America, 
which  he  called  Markland  and  Vinland. 

ErIcsMiiif  John*  engineer,  bom  in  Lanabanshyttan, 
Sweden.  January  31.  1803.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
became  cadet  of  engineers,  and  at  seventeen  entered 
the  Swedish  army;  in  1827  he  was  promoted  captain. 
In  1828  he  constructed  a  flame  engine,  and  went  to 
Jx>ndon  to  introduoe  it.  resigning  his  captaincy  in  the 
army.  He  also  produced  in  succession  an  instrument 
for  sea-sounding,  a  hydrostatic  weighing  machine,  and 
a  tubular  steam  boiler,  besides  other  important  devices. 
In  1833  he  constructed  the  calorie  engine,  and  in  1853 
the  ship  "Ericsson."  of  2,000  tons,  propelled  by  this 
motor.  In  1836  Ericsson  invented  and  patented  the 
screw  propeller,  and  in  1839  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  where,  in  1841,  he  designed  for  the  government 
the  screw-propelled  war  ship  "  Princeton."  'Tms  was  the 
pioneer  screw  war  ship;  she  carried  a  twelve-inch 
wrought-iron  ^un,  deeiiped  by  Ericsson,  and  a  wrought- 
iron  gun  carnage,  which  -took  up  the  recoil  without 
breaking.  In  18(01  he  built  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, in  100  days,  the  iron-clad  "Monitor,"  which, 
on  March  9,  1862.  in  Hampton  Roads,  defeated  the 
Confederate  iron-clad  ram  Merrimac."  In  1881  he 
built  for  the  United  States  a  vessel  called  the  "  Destroyer.' 
His  recent  scientific  investigations  included  computa- 
tions of  the  influences  Uiat  retard  the  earth's  rotary 
motion,  and  the  intensity  of  solar  heat.     Died.  1889. 

Ersklne*  ThomaSf  Lord,  bom  in  1750:  son  of  the 
tenth  Earl  of  Buchan;  after  serving  in  the  army  and 
navy,  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1778,  and  soon  won  re- 
nown as  an  advocate  bv  his  defense  of  Ix>rd  Keppel 


and  of  Lord  George  Goraon.  A  strong  Whi^,  he  acted 
for  the  defense  in  the  political  trials  of  the  time,  giving 
his  aid   to   Home  Tooke,   Thelwall,  and  Tom   Paine; 


his  defense  ol  the  latter  cost  him  the  post  of  attomey- 
general  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  now  regarded 
as  the  defender  of  popular  liberties  and  constitutional 
rights.  From  1790,  he  sat  in  parliament  as  a  supporter 
<M  Fox;  in  1806,  became  chancellor  under  him.  and  was 
nused  to  the  peerage.  Henceforward  he  took  little  part 
in  politics,  but  vigorously  supported  Queen  Carmine 
in  1821.     bied.  1823. 

Estalns,  Charles  Hector.  Count  d*,  bom  in  1729; 
French  admiral;  after  serving  in  the  army  in  India, 
under  the  Marquis  de  Bussy,  and  being  made  prisoner 
at  the  siege  of  Madras,  entered  the  navy,  and  led  an 
expedition  to  Sumatra,  capturing  several  English  forts. 
Placed  in  command  of  a  squadron  sent  to  aid  the  United 
States  against  England,  he  captured  the  Isle  of  Grenada, 
but  ultimatelymet  with  reverses,  and  returned  to  France 
in  disgrace.  He  was  guillotined  during  the  Revolution. 
Died,  1794. 

Euclid  of  Alexandria*  a  celebrated  geometrician. 

Little  is  known  of  his  life.     According  to  Proclus.  he 

lived  from  328  to  283  B.  C.  and  was  one  of  the  Platonic 

I  school.     He  is  said  to  have  written  other  works  besides 

the  "Elements  of  Geometry." 

Eugene*  Francois,  Prince  of  Savoy;  bom  in  1663, 
son  of  Eugtoe  Maurice,  Count  of  Soissons;  joined  the 
Austrian    service;     distinguished    himself    against    the 
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^ligigltt  1683,  »n<f  Vftfl  pKMht  tLt  the  m^&>  of  Beli^nile, 
in  Mp^  After  a^rvitux  wcairwi  thp  Frvarh,  and  drft^at- 
lAi  CvilioM  iu  It&!y.  h^  overthrew  the  Turkn  At  Zmta. 
Av^  oppued  t^  the  Fr^neb  in  the  W&r  of  Sun  on 
hA  (BUiurecl  Villeroi  at  Cremona^  kmJ  joinc!<i  '  rl- 
bofvach  in  1704,  taking  puwt  in  tb«  bfttLl«  of  Ukm  n. 
lie  tben  w«iit  to  IL^I^^,^  &od  w&i  defe&teti  at  C&^jldo 
(1705).  hut  Boon  aftffrwwTi*  giutied  &  vietory,  and  re- 
lieved Turin.  In  ITOS,  be  joined  Marlb«TOU£n  in  FI&d- 
d*ni„  U}d  wu  pnwipnt  at  Oudrnarde-  and  Malplaquet. 
lie  Afivjn  dJAtitiifiiiiihef]  hjn;:«rif  Ht^rii^t  the  Tiifk^i  at 
tbet  battles  tA  Fet^rwarvdin  uml  Hfl^radsn.     Dird,   I7^t6. 

Euler,  LeonhftT'd*  matbematiciAr^ :  born  in  riaf<I«  in 
1707;  wDd  iuvJEAcl  b>'  Cnttierine  II.  to  Ruffiia  in  1727, 
and  tauirht  mt^themfttirs  at  ^t^  Fetemburjr-  tn  1741, 
h«  w«tit  te  Berlin,  but  returnrd  Ut  l^t.  lVtenburj|  in 
1760-  Hill  vrttanA^  are  niuneroup  and  valuable^  Died, 
1783. 

Etirlp'Jdest  Greek  tra#cwlian;  hom  in  Hidamis  in 
480  B-  G*;  rival  atid  con  tern  porftr;y  of  8ctphm'J«is,  and 
friend  pl  ^ocratfls;  fltu4i^l  under  AnaAOKoraa,  ntid  pro- 
duced hid  flr»t  iracedy  in  456^  He  Bou^bt  in  Marf^l<mia 
a  refuge  from  the  aatlre  of  Ari^tophanee.  Amoni:  Fiit 
works  are  the  ^'AlcestiB,"  ^'HeiMjoa/'  and  "M^lea." 
Died,  40e  B.  C. 

EuicblUfit  Pamphttf  (i#^-6tf-iAi),  a  eel«brat^  divine 
hiHiovKl  witb  the  title  of  *' Father  of  EccleaiaBtical  His- 
tory/* Wa*  btirn  in  C^o^area^  in  26<0.  H^  was  biahop  of 
hia  native  f?ity  from  MA  till  hi?  df'ath,  about  '^40. 

EuatArhlo*  BnHolnmtnev  ^fi*^A*h'*-A^,  nn  Itnban 
phyaidan  of   the  fc^ixte^ntb  Century,  settle  J  i       le, 

and  nriarle  several  nnatomlcal  diafoverin,  hk  in 

thcAe  of  the  tub«  fmjn   th^  miihlle  ear  to   '  !  >h, 

and  a  viilve  on  the  waili  of  the  hMht  auricle  of  the  hi^art, 
both  callefl  '^  EimlAchtan  "   after  lutn^ 

KvaUBt  Roblev  DunallfHin,  oHieer  of  lTnit«Hl  States 
Navy;;  bom  in  Floyd  County,  Va,,  Auftiat  IS,  1S46: 
educated  in  public  iichoob  of  WaahiuKton;  appnntea 
to  the  Utiii^  Statee  NavA^  for  Utah,  Seplemlier  20, 
ISOOr  ETttiiilate  of  United  States  Naval  Acafieiny,  1H&3; 
rettF  admiral ,  February  11,  1901-  Dun ng  the  Civil  War 
be  participated  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  r  iaher^  Janunry 
15,  I  Mil,  and  in  land  attack  receive*!  four  severe  rirtc- 
flhoi  woiimls.  When  in  cufum&nd  of  the  "York town" 
at  ValparoJeo,  Chile»  18^1,  during  periud  of  strained 
relatinna  between  Chile  and  United  ^tat«,  hia  a<'tr<ns 
in  connection  with  varioiuiB  incident*  earnnl  hiin  luB 
ptjpular  name  of  ''Fighting  I^>b/'  1»  war  nrith  S^mm, 
euminander  of  "Iowa."  in  Bain  peon 'a  fleet  ofT  Bant^i^, 
takini;  active  part  in  battle  with  Cerrera'a  fleet ,  Jiilv  3, 
18^;  msA  pfeeident  ol  Hoarfi  of  loBpection  aod  SunrF-y; 
cnrnmantler-iij-chicf  at  Ajiiiitic  Rtation,  Oclobert  191^12, 
and  m  i^uiiiiTiaud  iJ  the  Asiatic  e^cpedition,  1908. 
Author:  '*A  Saitor't  Log." 

Ev'erett,  Alexander  Hlllt  an  American  litterateur 
and  diplomatiat,  was  bom  in  Massachusetts  in  1792. 
and  died  while  commissioner  to  China,  in  1847.  He 
was  minister  to  Russia,  Holland,  and  Spain. 

Everett*  Edward*  bom  in  1704;  American  author 
and  statesman,  brother  of  the  preceding;  became  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  at  Harvard  in  1815;  traveled  in  Europe 
front  1815  to  1818;  became  editor  of  the  "North  Ameri- 
can Review."  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1824  to  1834;  governor  of  Massachusetts  from  1835  to 
1839;  and  from  1840  to  1845.  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  England,  in  which  capacity  he  succeeded  in  adjusting 
several  delicate  matters.  He  became  secretarv  dT  state 
in  1852.  and  was  elected  to  the  senate  in  1853.  He 
wrote  "The  Dirge  of  Alaric  the  Visigoth"  (a  poem), 
"lives  of  Washington  and  General  Stark,"  ana  other 
works,  but  was  best  known  as  an  orator.     Died.  1865. 

Eieklel  (•-M'-A:e-«i).  one  of  the  four  neat  Hebrew 
prophets,  was  the  son  of  Bun,  and  one  of  the  sacerdotal 
race.  He  was  carried  to  Babylon  as  a  captive  by 
Nebuchadneiiar,  598  B.  C.  Favored  by  the  Almighty 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he  soothed,  and  comforted, 
and  admonished  his  countrymen,  till  at  length  he  was 
stoned  to  death  by  order  of  the  Babylonian  authorities. 

Fablus*  Maxlmus  Qulntus,  bora  about  275  B.  C; 
Roman  general,  was  great-grandson  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  surnamed  "Cunctator"  because,  having,  m 
217.  been  appointed  dictator  for  the  second  tame  and 
entrtisted  with  the  defense  of  Italy  against  the  victori- 
ous Hannibal,  he  pursued  a  course  of  cautious  and 
patient  generalship,  never  risking  a  general  engagement 
with  his  opponent,  but  cutting  off  his  supplies,  and 
gradually  wearying  him  out.  and  meeting  with  sifnal 
success.  Before  his  appointment  to  the  dictatonhip, 
he  was  five  times  cooaul.     Died.  203  B.  C. 

Fahrenheit,  Gabriel  Daniel,  bom  in  1686:  Prus- 
sian experimental  philosopher:  after  traveling  m  Eng- 
land, Germany,  ana  France,  settled  in  Hollana.  About 
1714,  it  occurred  to  him  to  use  quiolodlver  instead  of 


spirits  of  wine  in  the  ooostniction  of 

By  this  substitution  the  accuracy  of  the  inatniment  wm 

matly  enhanced.     In  1724,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 

the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  in  the  "  *"'  * 

Transactions"    of    that    year   there 

pui-'^rB  from  hb  pp-n.      DJpfK  173G- 

FalrbfLiLks,  C' barter  Warrea,  vit^e-praideot  ^  t^ 
United  Staten;  born  on  a  farm  near  Union ville  Gh 
Union  CoTjntv,  U.,  May  U,  1S52,  f^raduate  of 
Wt^leyan  irniv^enity,  Delaware,  O.,  1872;  adnutted  to 
Ohio  baft  1874,  and  establiahed  practice  at  IpdJanapnlii 
Vias  Republican  raucui  ticaminec  lor  Unitctd  nsfls 
senator,  18ti3.  but  defeated  by  David  Turpie. 
AprKiiinted,  in  I8fl8,  member  of  Joint  High 
Aiii+Tiran  f^jcniiiiasion,  and  chairman  of  Atne-tifiao  €09^ 
m:-:  i-ix^i'-.      1  i'"^H.]    L'rutf-^i  x^Latea  senator  from   10k&- 

aitEL.  IK07,  ji .-^mlu^  in  Itiu^;   elected 

in  1904:  term  expires  in  1909. 

Falr^faz,  Thomas,  liord.  an  English      

tarian  general,  was  bora  in  Yorkshire,  in  1611.  Afto* 
serving  with  distinction  in  the  Low  Countries.  Lord 
Fairfax  was  deolarod  gencral-in-«hief  of  the  pskrliameat 
army  at  the  opening  of  the  dvil  war,  in  1642,  and  s^is 
in  1645.  He  distinguished  himself  in  most  of  the  greet 
battles  and  sieges  of  that  stnigdle,  and  after  its  doss 
refuMd  to  act  as  one  of  the  judaes  of  Charles  I.  la 
1659.  Lord  Fairfax  iMsd  all  his  influence  with  the  azmy 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.     Died.  1671. 

Faloonlo,  DIomede,  Archbishop  and  apoatolie  dele- 
gate; bora  in  Pescocostanso,  in  the  Abruaai«  Italy; 
entered  Franciscan  Order,  September  2,  I860:  on  com- 
pletion of  studies,  November,  1865.  sent  as  missioaarj 
to  United  States:  ordainiad  priest,  January  4,  1866,  br 
Bishop  Timon,  of  Buffalo;  professor  of  philaeophv  sad 
vice-president  of  St.  Bonaventure's  OoUegs.  AUe^aeny. 
of  theology  and  seeretary  of 


N.  Y..   1866:    profet,  _ 

Franciscan    Province  of   the    Immandaf^    

1867;  president  of  college  and  seminary  of  St. 
venture,  1868;  became  dtisen  of  United  States.  1M8: 
secretary  and  administrator  of  cathedral  at  Harbor 
Grace,  Newfoundland,  1872-82;  in  United  States. 
1882-83:  returaed  to  Italy,  1883,  aod  elected  provin- 
cial of  Franciscans  in  the  Abrussi;  later  reelected  aad 
was  also  commissary  and  visitorigeneral,  Provinee  of 
Naples,  1888;  synodical  examiner  in  diocese  of  AQoila; 
commissary  and  visitor-general  Franciscan  Province  in 
Pu^lia,  1889;  proctirator-general  Franciscan  Order  and 
visitor-general  in  various  provinces  of  the  Order,  1889- 
92.  Consecrated.  July  17.  1892,  Bishop  of  Ij^nedonia. 
and  was  raised,  November  29,  1895,  to  be  Archbishap 
of  Acerensa  and  Matera,  in  Basilicata;  apostolic  dele- 
gate to  Canada,  1899-1902;  apostolie  detoiaate  to 
United  States  since  September  30,  1902.  A  Tohnne  of 
his  "Pastoral  Letters^  (translated  into  French)  pub- 
lished in  Canada,  1900. 

Faraday,  Michael  iSiti'aK-da),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  English  chemista  and  physieisto,  waa  bora  in 
Surrey,  in  1791.  In  1833.  he  became  profeasor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution.  London,  where  his 
lectures  attracted  the  admiration  of  European  and  Ann 
erican  savans.  Faraday's  great  fame  pnncipnlly  rests 
upon  his  discoveries  in  electricity  and  eleetro-macaei- 
ism.  Of  the  latter  science  he  may  truly  be  termed  the 
founder.  His  eariier  writings  have  been  collected  into 
three  volumes,  entitled  "Experimental  Reset 
Electricity";  and,  among  his  later  works,  ' 
mental  Researches  in  Chemistry  and  Physics." 
1867. 

Farracnt,  David  Glaacow.  a  famous  American  ad- 
miral, of  Spanish  extraction;  bora  at  Knoxville,  Ten- 
nessee, 1801:  entered  the  navy  as  a  boy :  rose  to  bte  captain 
in  1855,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  attached 
himself  to  the  Union;  distinguished  himself  by  hia  daring 
capture  of  New  Orieans;  in  1862  was  created  rear-ad- 
miral, and  two  years  later  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Confederate  fleet  at  Mobile  Bay;  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  admiral  in  1866,  being  the  nist  man  to  hold  this 
position  in  the  American  Navy.     Died,  1870. 

Fenekm  (/Xn'-a45fia),  Francois  de  Sallgnmr  de  la 
Mothe,  an  eminent  French  divine  and  writer;  wna  bom 
in  1651.  and  died  in  1715. 

Ferdinand  I.,  "the  Great,"  Kina  of  Castile,  of  Leon 
and  Galicia;  was  the  second  son  of  flancho  III.,  Kin^  of 
Navarre  and  Castile,  and  succeeded  to  the  latter  kin^ 
dom  in  1035.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powaful  moo- 
archs  of  his  s^,  and  disputed  with  Henry  IIL  of  Gei^ 
many  for  the  imperial  crown.     Died.  1065. 

Ferdinand  ¥•  of  CastUc.  III.  of  Naples,  and  IL  of 
Aragon  and  Sicily,  surnamed  "the  Catholic.'*  He  was 
the  son  of  John  II.,  and  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne  of  Aragon  and  SicOy  in  1466.  In  1469  he  wm 
married  to  iMibeUa,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  aad 
in  1479  became,  through  her.  King  of  Osstile,  ~ 
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America  by  Columbus.  Ferdinand  died  in  1516.  Isa- 
bella having  died  twelve  years  before  him.  After  the 
death  of  Isabrila,  he  acted  simply  as  regent  of  the  king- 
dom, having  handed  over  the  crown  to  his  daughter 
Juana.  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Isabella. 

Flchte  (flk'ta),  Johann  Gottlieb,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  German  thinkers  and  philosophers;  was  born 
in  U|:q>er  L^isatia  in  1762,  and  receivea  lus  education  in 
the  universities  of  Jena^  Leipsig.  and  Wittenberg.  At 
Kdnigsberg.  where  his  fnendsnip  with  Kant  commenced, 
his  first  published  work.  "  An  Attempt  at  a  Criticism  of 
all  Revelation,"  appeared.  The  celebrity  he  thus  ac- 
quired obtained  for  Fichte  the  professional  chair  of 
philosophy  at  Jena,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1790.  in 
cooBequenoe  of  atheistic  views  being  attributed  to  him 
in  connection  with  the  new  doctrine  of  metaphysics  he 
had  introduced.  In  1810,  Fichte  became  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Berlin  University,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  bestirring  the  patriotism  of  his  countrvmen  till 
It  found  a  vent  in  the  war  of  liberation,  1812-13.  Died, 
1814. 

Field*  Cyras  W.^  an  American  merchant ;  was  bom  in 
Stockbridge,  MassM  in  1819.  Was  the  original  organiser 
of  the   Atlantic  Telegraph  Companv.    1856-66,   which 


succeeded  after  many  reverses  in  estaolishing  tel^naphic 
communication  between  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Died.  1892. 

Field,  David  I>adle7,  bom  in  1805;  American  jurist, 
and  brother  of  Cyrva  Field  and  Stephen  Field;  was  in 
1857.  appointed  to  draw  up  a  political,  civil,  and  penal 
code,  of  which  parts  have  been  adopted  by  several  of  the 
States.  To  him  is  due  the  formation  of  an  association 
for  the  reform  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  for  the  adoption 
of  arbitration  in  place  of  war.  In  1889,  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
Died,  1867. 

Field,  Marshall,  merchant;  bora  in  Conway,  Mass., 
in  1835;  spent  boyhood  on  farm;  studied  at  academy 
until  1852;  div  goods  clerk,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  1852-56; 
in  Chicago,  1856-60;  junior  partner,  1860-65,  then 
senior  partner  in  house,  which  became,  1865,  Field,  Pal- 
itier  &  Leiter.  Potter  Palmer  retired.  1867,  and  Levi  Z. 
LeJter.  1881,  Mr.  Field  becoming  head  of  MarshaU  Field 
&  Company,  now  having  the  largest  wholesale  and  retail 
dry  goods  business  in  the  world.  Founded,  with  gift 
of  $1,000,000.  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago; 
gave  money  and  land  to  the  amount  of  $450,000  to  Uni- 
vernty  of  Chi^^^o.  Twice  married;  second  time  in 
London,  September  5, 1905,  to  Mrs.  Delia  Spencer  Caton, 
of  Chicago.     Died  in  1906,  leaving  an  immense  fortune. 

Fleldlns,  Heniy,  the  father  of  English  fiction,  and 
one  oi  the  most  illustrious  prose-writers  in  the  langua^; 
was  bora  in  Somersetshire,  in  1707.  of  a  noble  family 
allied  to  the  imperial  house  of  Austria.  After  dissij;>ating 
a  handsome  fortune  in  the  pleasures  of  youth.  Fielding 
laundied  into  authorship,  and  in  1742  produced  his 
"Joseph  Andrews,"  a  sparkling  satire  upon  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Richardsonian  school  ci  fiction.  In 
1749,  the  novel  of  "Tom  Jones"  appeared  like  a  comet 
in  the  Uterary  world,  to  still  remam  without  a  rival  in 
the  language.  "Amelia"  followed,  in  1751,  to  entrance 
the  minds  of  such  critics  as  Burke,  Gibbon,  and  Dr. 
Johnson.     Died  in  Lisbon,  in  1754. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  American  statesman;  bora  in 
Stunmerhill,  N.  Y.,  in  1800;  was  apprenticed  to  a  wool 
carder,  but  became  a  clerk  in  a  judge's  olBSce,  and  then 
found  entrance  to  the  bar.  He  entered  Congress  in  1832. 
was  appcanted  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  m  1840,  and  was  author  of  the  tariCF  of  1842.  He 
became  controller  of  the  State  of  "New  York  in  1844, 
was  dected  vice-president  of  the  United  States  in  1848. 
and  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the  death  of  General 
Taylor  in  1850.  By  signing  the  act  for  the  surrender 
of  fugitive  riaves  he  broiifi^t  about  the  utter  defeat  of 
the  Whig  party  in  1853.  In  1856  he  was  nominated 
for  the  presidency,  but  received  only  scanty  support. 
Died,  1874. 

Flrdaosl  (fur-dou'we),  or  Flrdnsl,  the  most  eminent 
of  Petsian  poets,  was  bora  in  Khoraasan.  about  A.  D. 
940.  During  his  lifetime  his  fame  filled  the  East,  and 
he  was  the  recipient  of  great  honors  from  the  Sultan 
Mahmcrad.  His  chief  poem,  the  "Shah-Nameh,"  or 
"  Book  of  KingB,"  has  been  termed  by  Sir  William  Jones 
*'a  fdoriouB  monument  of  Oriental  genius  and  learning." 
Died  about  1020. 

Fisher,  Harrison,  illustrator;  bora  in  Brooklyn. 
July  27,  1875;  educated  in  San  Francisco;  recent  books 
illiBtrated  by  him:  "The  Biarket  Place,"  by  Harold 
Frederic;  "Three  Men  on  Wheels,"  by  Jerome  K.  Je- 
rome; "The  ^iigle's  Heart,"  bv  Hamlin  Garland;  "Hia- 
watha," by  Longfellow;  now  illustrating  "The  Saturday 


sharing  with  him  the  royal  dignity.    The  reign  of  Ferdi-  I  Evening  Post,"  "McClure's  Mq^sine,"  "Life,"  "Puck," 
nand  and  Isabella  was  sijpialized  by  the  discovery  of    "Ladies'  Home  Journal,"  "Scribner's,"  etc. 

I  Flske,  Minnie  Maddem,  actress;  bora  in  New 
I  Orleans,  in  1865;  appeared  in  child's  part  when  3  years 
I  old;  at  12  was  alternately  playing  leading  r61es  and  old 
I  women  parts,  and  at  15  became  a  star,  under  name  of 
Minnie  Maddem.  Retired,  about  1890,  for  five  years; 
I  married  March  19,  1890,  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  journalist 
I  and  playwright,  in  whose  "  Hester  Crewe  "  she  returned 
to  the  stage;    since  then  starring  in  various  plays. 

Fitch.  William  Clyde,  author  and  plavwright; 
born  in  New  York,  May  2,  1865:  graduated  at  Amherst, 
1886  (A.  M..  1902).  Author:  '^A  Wave  of  Life,"  "The 
Knifl^ting  oif  the  Twins,"  "Some  Correspondence,  and 
Six  Conversations/'  "The  Smart  Set,"  "Nathan  Hale," 
"Barbara  Frietchie."  "Cu>tain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Ma- 
rines." Original  plays:  Beau  Brummell,"  "Betty's 
Finish,"  "Frederic  Lenuutre/'  "A  Modem  Match" 
"Pamela's  Prodigy,"  "April  Weather,"  "His  Grace  de 
Grammont/'  "The  Career  of  Betty  Singleton,  or  Mistress 
Betty,"  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame,"  "Nathan  Hale," 
"Barbara  Frietchie,"  "The  Cow-boy  and  The  Lady," 
"The  Climbers."  "Captain  Jinks  of  the  Horse  Marines," 
"Lover's  Lane,"  "The  Girl  and  the  Judge."  "The  Way 
of  the  World,"  "The  Last  of  the  Dandies,^'  "The  Stub- 
bornness of  Geraldine,"  "The  Girl  with  the  Green  Eyes," 
"Her  Own  Way  "  "Major  Andr«,"  "Glad  of  It,"  ''The 
Coronet  of  the  Duchess,"  "The  Woman  in  the  Case." 
Adaptations:  "The  Masked  Ball,"  "Bohemia,"  "The 
Frisky  Mrs.  Johnson/'  "The  Head  of  the  Family," 
"Granny,"  "Cousin  Billy." 

Fletcher  (/fScA'ur),  John,  an  English  dramaUst, 
whose  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  that  of  his 
friend  and  co-worker,  Francis  Beaumont  (q.  v.);  was 
bora  in  Northamptonshire,  in  1576.  His  plavs,  such 
as  "The  Scornful  Lady,"  and  "Rule  a  Wife  ana  Have  a 
Wife,"  w^rc  during  two  centuries  the  delight  of  the  stage^ 
Died,  14125. 

Flinty  Aus^tlHi  physiciAn:  born  in  NurthamptoD^ 
Mr  V  I  h  28,  ISiJfl:  n^movi^J  to  Uaffah  in  infiinry; 
ed  '  t    pnv&t.e!    achixile,    BAifTalo,    and    frt^hmnii^ 

Hi  -^  'pL?-53i  Htudi&J  medicine  in  office  ^nd  at  niMli- 

ca  neiit     Univefflitv     of     Louie  v  ilk,     IS.'H-fifl; 

gr  iTeraon  Medical  CoUcfft,  [857  (LL.  D.*  I8fi&)j 

Sr  M    Buffalo,   l8.'J7-Ml:    ciUu>r  I^uffab  Medical 

oiimuL,  i^.'tT  6i);  prolteBnt  m  phs'Sioloity,  medical  de- 
pa  rtinent.  llniversity  d  RuffnUi,  18,^8-511,  visiting  auf- 
ge^K],  Buffalo  Goeieral  lii^iapital,  185S.  Removpd  to 
New  York,  1859;  prafessor  of  phvsioJoR^f  New  'S'ork 
Medical  C<>ib3^ie,  ISMl-fki.  Npw  Orkatu*  School  of  M^ii- 
cine,  L8CK)-mi,  act  in;;  w^iatKnt  durf^eon.  United  Statu 
AriTLir'.  nt  (tpneral  hqapitett,  -N<?w  York,  1862-65.  One  of 
fourhlf'rq  and  jjn:>r«ssor  of  physiology^  1S61-98,  Bellvvue 
H«3^[i^tai  Modic&l  CkslLege;  professor  cf  physiology.  Lone 
Isiutu!  Collepte  Hmiiital.  1 802-68;  Comen  Uniyereity 
M^'^Lirnl  CoMeEe,  since  1898,  Author:  "Ph\'»[ology  of 
Mi  in  "  (hve  vofymtWi  twoeditiona),  "ChemicaJ  Exnmina- 
tUm  o(  the  U^i^(^  in  Di^fraae"  isix  editions),  "Phyaiolosi- 
cal  KtTects  of  Revere  and  Pro^ongnl  Muscular  S train," 
"'r<^\t-B*Ksk  of  Jiuman  Physiology "  (four  cidJtionA), 
"i^tjurrp  of  MuHciitiif  Power. '*  "  Hnndbnokof  Ph>Tiioli>«y, 
Xh'f  vuiihv  urticira  on  medicine  and  phyiicxlosy  Hubjecta 
in  rni'dLrnI  p*?ho<iltcala  liiiil  IrBn^netionfl. 

Folk,  Joseph  WUiKate,  Kovernot-;  born  in  Browna- 
ville,  Tenn..  October  2&,  I860:  graduate  of  Vanderbilt 
University;  admitted  to  bar,  1890;  circuit  attorney, 
St.  Louia,  1900-04;  prosecuted  numeroua  bribery  caaes; 
governor  of  Miaeouri,  1905-09. 

Foraker,  Joseph  Benson.  United  States  senator, 
1897-1909:  born  m  July  5,  1846,  on  farm  near  Raina- 
boro.  Highland  County,  O.  Enlisted  July  14th  as  private 
in  89th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry,  and  served  to  end  of 
war.  becoming  first  lieutenant  and  brevet  captain; 
graduated  at  Cornell,  1869 ;   admitted  to  bar  and  oegan 

Sractice  at  Cincinnati,  1869.  Judge  Superior  Court, 
incinnati,  1879-82;  resigned  on  account  of  ill-health; 
Republican  candidate  for  governor  of  Ohio,  1883;  de- 
feated, but  elected  governor  in  1885  and  1887;  again 
defeated,  1889,  for  same  office;  R^ublican  chairman 
Republican  conventions,  Ohio,  1886.  1890,  1896,  1900; 
delegate-at-large  from  Ohio,  national  Republican  con- 
ventions, 1884,  1888,  1892.  1896,  1900,  1904;  chairman 
Ohio  delegation  in  conventions  of  1884  and  1888,  and 

§  resented  to  both  conventions  the  name  of  Hon.  John 
herman  for  nomination  for  the  presidency;  in  con- 
ventions of  1892  and  1896  served  as  chairman  conmiittee 
on  resolutions,  and  as  such  reported  the  platform  each 
I  time  to  the  convention;  presented  name  of  William 
McKinley  to  the  conventions  of  1896  and  1900  for  nomi- 
nation to  the  presidency. 

Forrest  (/orrM),  Edwin,  an  eminent  American  tra- 
gedian; bom  in  Philadelphia,  in  1806;  was  the  patriarch 
of  his  country's  stage,  having  performed  witn  distin- 
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Kuished  merit  for  two  generations,  both  in  the  United 
BtAtee  and  in  Encland.  In  the  parte  of  '*  Richard  III.," 
**  Macbeth."  and  ^  Othello,"  his  acting  was  of  the  highest 
order.     Died,  1872. 

Foster.  John  Watson,  diplomatist;  bom  in  Pike 
County.  Ind.,  March  2,  1836:  graduated  from  Indiana 
State  university,  1855;  student  one  year  at  Harvard 
Law  School  (LL.  D.,  Princeton,  Yale,  Wabash  College) ; 
admitted  to  Indiana  bar;  was  major,  lieutenants-colonel, 
and  colonel  in  Indiana  regiments.  After  war  editor  of 
"Evansville  Daily  Journal";  pbstmaster,  Evansville, 
1869-73;  minister  to  Mexico.  1873-80;  to  Russia.  1880- 
81.  Established.  1881.  in  practice  in  international 
esses  in  Washington,  representing  foreign  legations  be- 
fore commissions,  arbitration  boards,  etc.  Minister  to 
Spain.  1883-85;  special  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate 
reciprocity  treaties  with  Brasil,  Spain,  Germany.  British 
West  Indies,  etc.,  1891:  secretary  of  state.  United  States 
1892-93;  agent  for  Umted  States  in  Bering  Sea  Arbitra- 
tion^ at  Paris,  1893;   invited  by  Emperor  of  China  and 


participated  in  peace  negotiations  with  Japan.  Muuns- 
sador  on  special  mission  to  Great  Britain  ana  Russia, 
1897;  member  An^o-Canadian  Commission.  1898; 
agent  for  United  States  Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal. 
London,  1903.  Author:  "Biography  of  Matthew  Wat- 
son Foster,"  "A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy," 
"  American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,"  "  Arbitration  and 
The  Hague  Court." 

Fox*  Charles  James*  statesman;  bom  in  West- 
minster in  1749;  was  the  third  son  of  Henrv  Fox,  Lord 
Holland,  who  eariy  inducted  him  into  nmbling  and  the  ; 
other  fashionable  vices,  which  duns  to  nim  through  life. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  at  Hertfora  College,  Oxford,  he 
entered  pariiament  at  the  age  of  19  as  member  for  Mid- 
hurst,  and,  having  immediatelv  made  his  mark  as  a  de- 
bater, became  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  was  in  1773 
nominated  lord  of  the  treasury.  Be  soon,  however,  \ 
quarreled  with  Lord  North.  In  1782.  Fox  became 
secretary  of  state  under  Lord  Rockingham,  but  on  the ' 
latter's  death  (in  the  same  year),  refused  to  serve  under 
Lord  Shelbume.  On  the  collapse  of  the  Shelbume  ad- 
ministration in  1783,  he  entered  into  a  coalition  wiUi 
Lord  North.  The  ministry  thus  formed  was  defeated 
on  Fox's  India  bill  owing  to  the  machinations  of  George 
III.  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  twenty-two  vears 
before  Fox  was  again  called  to  olBSce,  so  deep-seated  was 
the  king's  dislike  to  him.  In  the  interval  he  threw  him- 
self into  an  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. At  first  he  found  himself  m  company  with  most 
of  the  Whig  party,  but,  as  the  revolution  ran  into  wild 
excesses,  there  was  a  large  defection  of  Whigs  to  the 


"Tory  party,  and  Fox  was  left  with  a  scanty  and  dis- 

fnritea  band  of  followers.     His  name  was  struck  off  the 
ist  of    privy  councilors,  and  in  1797,  he  retired  from 
parliamentary  life  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
nephew,  Lord  Holland,  and  to  write  the  "  History  of  the 
Reign  of  James  II."     When  his  great  rival,  Pitt,  formed  ^ 
his  last  administration,  he  wished  Fox  to  join  it,  but  { 
the  king  gave  a  steady  refusal.     On  Pitt's  death,  in  1806, 
he  was  at  last  obliged  to  admit  him  to  office,  and  Fox 
became  foreign  secretary  in  Grenville's  ministry  of  "All 
the  Talents.'      But  the  term  of  his  life  had  neariy  run  i 
out.  and  he  had  no  time  to  realise  the  high  expectations 
of  bis  followers.     His  last  motion  in  pariiament  was  . 
directed  acpainst  the  slave  trade,  and  he  died  (at  Chis- 
wick  in   1806),   within  a  few  months  of  the  measure 
founded  upon  it  being  passed  into  law.     He  was  ad- 
mittedly the  first  orator  of  his  time;   he  was  also  a  man  : 
of  wide  reading,  and  he  showed  himself  equal  to  sacri- 
fices to  principle  such  as  few  statesmen  have  cared  to 
make.  ! 

Fox«   Georset  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends; 
was  bom  in  (>>unty  Leicester,  England,  in  1624.     Eariy 
adopting  the  peculiar  tenets  and  manners  known  as  , 
Quakerism,  he  suffered  for  many  years  continual  perse-  I 
cution.     In  1671.  he  sailed  for  the  West  Indies  and  the 
American  Colonies,  to  propcMcate  the  doctrines  of  the  I 
sect  he  had  originated;   and  on  his  retum  to  England, 
in   1673,  he  was  again  imprisoned,  but  soon  released 
through  the  influence  of  William  Penn.     After  the  ac- 
cession of  William  III.  to  the  throne,  the  public  worship 
of  the  Society  of  Friends  became  tolerated  and  legalised. 
Died  in  London  in  1690. 

Francis,  Joseph  Charles,  Emperor  of  Austria  and 
King  of  Hungary;  bom  in  1830;  is  the  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  I.,  and  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I. 
The  revolution  of  1848  compelled  Ferdinand  to  abdi- 
cate, and  his  brother  resigning  his  claims  to  the  throne 
in  favor  of  his  own  son,  the  latter  was  at  the  eariy 
ace  of  18  called  to  rule  an  empire  shaken  by  civil  war. 
lie  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Hungarians, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Raab  in  June,  1849. 
Restored  to  the  mastery  of  his  dominions,  he  proceeded 


to  undo  the  work  of  1848.  The  Hungarian  constltotioD 
was  suspended,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Habsburg 
monarchy  in  the  Austrian  dominions  pfodaimed.  ana 
the  imperial  ministers  were  declared  responsible  ooIt 
to  the  emperor.  The  absolute  regime  was  maintained 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  rein,  tiioarfi  his  own 
sentiments  inclined  to  a  more  liberal  rule.  It  was  not 
till  Austria  had  sustained  severe  le verses  abroad  that 
the  system  fell.  The  demand  of  Napoleon  III.  that  the 
question  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  states  should  be 
referred  to  a  European  conference  beins  refused,  war 
was  declared.  The  Austrians  were  defeated  at  the  battle 
of  Solferino  on  June  24,  1859,  and  the  emperor  was  coao- 
pelled  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Villafranca,  by  which  all 
claims  to  Lombardy  were  resigned.  A  oe^rtial  rKuni 
to  constitutionalism  was  then  attempted,  and  rmre- 
sentative  diets  were  restored  in  the  different  states,  hot 
the  Hunntrians  did  not  cease  to  demand  restoration 
of  their  old  national  institutions  in  their  integrity.  A 
dispute  between  Austria  and  Prussia  as  to  Schieswig- 
HolstMn  led  to  war  between  the  two  nations  in  1886. 
Here  again  the  Austrians  were  completely  defeated,  and 
were  compiled  to  accept  the  North  (German  Confedera- 
tion under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  and  to  give  up  Venice 
to  Italy.  After  these  disasters  the  em|>eror  restorsd 
national  self-govemment  to  Hungary,  and  in  Jane,  1S77. 
was  declared  king  of  that  country.  In  later  years  the 
emperor's  influence  in  foreign  politics  has  beoi  chiefly 
directed  to  forming  a  closer  alliance  with  Gomany  and 
Italy.  In  1878,  the  treaty  of  Beriin  allowed  Austria 
to  occupy  Bosnia  and  the  Hersegovina.  In  1887  the 
emperor  took  part  in  a  series  of  mmtary  councils  held  to 
provide  for  the  defense  of  Galida  against  Russia.  By 
the  suicide  of  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  in  February* 
1889,  he  was  deprived  of  all  hope  of  a  direct  aucLcasur, 
and  the  crown  will  pass,  on  his  death. 'to  his  nepbew„ 
Francis  Ferdinand,  son  of  his  brother.  Charies  Louis. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  bom  in  1706;  statennac, 
philosopher,  and  publisher;  was  the  fifteenth  of  sevea- 
teen  children  of  a  soap-boiler  of  Boston,  Mass.  Quarrel- 
ing with  his  brother,  he  went  to  Philadelphxa  almost 
penniless.  Here,  in  1729,  he  purchased  the  "Pennsyl- 
vania Gasette,"  formed  a  club  called  "The  Junto,"  and 
began  to  acquire  political  influence.  He  was  <^kosni 
clerk  of  the  provincial  assembly  in  1736,  and  in  1753, 
became  postmaster-general  for  British  North  America. 
In  1754,  when  a  mpture  with  France  was  expected,  be 
sat  as  a  dele|pate  in  the  Congress  at  Albany,  and  in  1756. 
for  a  third  time  held  a  military  command.  In  1757.  be 
was  sent  to  Eni^and  as  agent  for  Pennsylvania,  and  his 
reputation  as  a  practical  philosopher  havms  preceded 
him,  he  was  received  with  great  respect,  Edinbur^, 
Oxford,  and  St.  Andrews  conferring  upon  him  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws.  In  1764  he  revisited  EnctsuuT  as 
colonial  agent,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  securing 
the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  When  the  rupture  with 
England  took  place  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Congress,  signed  the  Declaratk>n  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  subsequently  aided  in  framing  the  Coo- 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  In  1776  he  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  France,  and  held  the  poet  until 
1785.  He  returned  to  America  to  assume  the  oflBce  of 
president  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  he  was  twice  re- 
elected, retiring  from  public  life  in  1788.  Among  hia 
scientific  discoveries  was  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
electricity,  which  he  demonstrated  by  hb  famous  kite 
experiment.  He  also  discovered  the  course  tAkenJby 
storms  ovor  the  North  /kmtnctai  continent.     Died,  ITvO. 

Frederick  II.,  usually  called  "the  Great,"  was  bom 
in  A.  D.  1712;  King  of  Prussia  from  1740  to  1786. 
During  his  reign  the  power  of  Prussia  was  greatly  cx> 
tended.  The  Seveiv  Years'  War  (1756-63),  in  which  he 
took  part  with  England,  secured  to  him  a  decided  in> 
fluenoe  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  added  Silesia  to 
kus  dominions;  in  1772,  he  shared  in  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  obtained  as  his  portion  all  Polish  Prusaaa 
and  a  part  of  Great  Poland;  and,  in  1779,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Teschen,  he  obtained  Franconia.  Thus,  at  his  death, 
his  kingdom  was  one-half  larger  in  area  than  it  had  been 
at  his  accession;  his  army  was  as  well  <Mvmised  aa  any 
in  Europe;  and  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country  were 
directed  by  him  with  vigor,  and,  on  the  whole,  with 
pmdenoe.  He  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  gieatest 
figures  in  modem  history.  The  "History  of  Friedrich 
If.  of  Prussia,  commonly  called  Frederick  the  Great." 
by  Thomas  Carlyle,  brings  out  eleariy  and  forcibly  the 
good  and  the  bad  sides  cut  his  character.     Died,  1786. 

Frederick  CharleSf  Prince  of  Prussia,  bora  in  1828; 
known  as  the  "Red  Pnnoe"  from  the  color  of  his  favor* 
ite  hussar  uniform,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Prince  Charlea, 
brother  of  the  GermMi  Emperor  William,  his  mother 
being  a  sister  of  the  Express  Augusta.  He  served  in 
the  first  Schleswig-Holstein  War,  and  having  become  a. 
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of  cayalry,  with  command  of  the  third  army 
corps,  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Prtusian 
army  during  the  Danish  War  of  1864.  In  the  Austrian 
War  of  1866.  he  commanded  the  first  army,  and  to  him 
the  crowning  victory  of  Sadowa  was  nuunly  due.  In 
the  Franco-German  War  he  commanded  the  second 
army,  which  he  led  to  victories  at  Thionviile,  Grave- 
lotte,  and  St.  Privat,  and  thus  blockaded  Bazaine  in  the 
entrenchments  of  Mets.  After  Basaine's  surrender  with 
170,000  men,  the  prince  hastened  westward  to  check 
the  armies  of  Chaiuty  and  D'Aurelles  de  Paladine  in 
their  attempts  to  relieve  Paris  from  the  south.  A 
series  of  battles  lasted  almost  uninterruptedly  from  the 
middle  of  November  till  the  middle  of  January,  when  the 
French  army  of  the  west  was  rendered  impotent  at 
Le  Mans.  In  the  previous  October,  he  had  been  created 
field-marshal.  Pnnoe  Frederick  was  father  of  the 
Duchess  of  Connaught.     Died.  1885. 

Preeman«  Edward  Augostust  bom  in  1823;  an 
eminent  historian,  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Oxford. 
His  first  work  was  a  "History  of  Architecture*'  (1840). 
After  several  minor  works,  his  most  important  one  on 
the  "History  of  the  Norman  Conquest  appeared  be- 
tween 1867  and  1876.  and  was  followed  by  that  of  "The 
Reign  of  William  Rufus  and  Accession  of  Henry  I." 
He  also  wrote  histories  of  the  "Saracens"  and  of  the 
"Ottoman  Power  in  Europe,"  and  various  other  works, 
some  of  a  more  popular  character,  besides  many  articles 
and  reviews.  In  1884,  he  was  appointed  Regius  pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  at  Oxford.     Died,  1802. 

French*  Daniel  Chester*  sculptor;  bom  in  Exeter, 
N.  H..  April  20,  1850;  educated  in  Exeter.  N.  H.; 
Massachusetts  Institution  of  Technology^  Boston,  one 
year;  A.  M.,  Dartmouth  College;  studied  in  Boston 
and  in  Florence,  Italy;  had  studio  in  Washington, 
1876-78;  in  Boston  and  Concord,  Mass.,  1878-87;  and 
in  New  York,  1887-1000.  Among  his  best  known 
works  are  "The  Minute  Man  of  Concord,"  at  Concord, 
Mass.;  a  statue  of  General  Cass,  in  the  capitol  at  Wash- 
ington; statue  of  Rufus  Choate,  Boston  courthouse; 
John  Harvard,  at  Cvnbridge,  Mass.,  and  Thomas  Stan- 
King  statues;  "Dr.  Gallaudet  and  His  First  Deaf-Mute 
Pupd."  the  Milmore  Memorial;  and  colossal  "Statue  of 
the  Republic,"  at  World's  Columbian  Exposition.  Re- 
eeired  medal  of  honor,  Paris  Exposition,  1000. 

Frick*  Henry  Clay*  manufacturer;  bom  in  West 
Overton,  Pa.,  December  19,  1849;  began  business  life 
as  a  derk  for  his  grandfather,  a  flour  merchant  and 
distiOer;  later  embarked  in  small  way  in  coke  business. 
Was  president,  and  since  1897  chairman,  of  board  of 
directors  of  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  now  largest 
coke  producer  in  the  world,  operating  nearly  40,000 
acres  of  coal  and  12,000  coke  ovens,  with  daily  capacity 
of  25.000  tons.  Came  into  public  notice  by  his  vigorous 
management  during  the  famous  strike  at  Homestead, 
1892,  when  he  was  several  times  shot  and  stabbed  by 
one  of  the  strikers.  Chairman  of  board  of  the  firm  of 
Carnegie  Bros.,  1889-92,  and  chairmim  of  board  of 
numagers  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  since  1892; 
is  also  director  or  officer  in  numerous  other  business 
enterprises. 

Froebel.  Frledrich  (frS'bU),  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Kindergarten  system,  was  a  devoted  German 
educataoniet  on  the  principles  of  Pestaloisi,  which  com- 
bined physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training,  com- 
mencing with  the  years  of  childhood.  Bora,  1782;  died, 
1852. 

Froude,  James  Anthony  (frood),  an  English  essay- 
ist and  historian,  was  bom  in  Devonshire,  in  1818,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1849,  appeared  from  his  pen 
that  remarkable  book.  "The  Nemesis  of  Faith."  His 
reputation,  however,  chiefly  rests  on  his  "History  of 
England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Death  of  Eaisa- 
beth."     Died,  1894. 

Pryet  William  Pierce*  lawyer.  United  States  senator 
from  Maine  since  1881;  bom  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1831:  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  1850  (LL. 
D.,  1880;  also  LL.  D.,  Bates,  1881);  stuped  and  prac- 
ticed law.  Member  of  Maine  Legislature,  1861,  1862, 
and  1867;  mayor  of  Lewiston,  1866-67;  attoraey- 
genersl  of  Maine.  1867-69;  presidential  elector.  1864; 
member  oi  Conness.  1871-81.  Chairman  of  Commerce 
Commisaion  of  Senate;  member  of  Peace  Commission. 
Paris,  1808;  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate.  1896- 
1901.  after  the  death  of  Vice-President  Hobart;  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  that  office  during  the  50th  Con- 
gress;   also  president  pro  tem.  since  Mr.  Roosevelt's 


I  to  the  presidency. 

FulKer.  BIaiir*iv^An  American  authoress,  was  bom 
in  Oambndgeport,  Msss.,  in  1810.  She  was  a  woman 
of  speculative  ability  and  high  aims,  a  friend  of  Emer- 
eon,  and  much  esteoned  by  Oarlyle,  though  he  thought 
her  enthuaiaam  extravagant  and  beyond  the  range  of 


accomplishment.  She  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
transcendental  movement  in  America;  visited  Europe, 
and  Italy  in  imrticular;  engaged  there  in  the  struggle 
for  political  independence,  and  married  the  young 
Marquis  of  Ossoli.  Sailing  tor  New  York,  1850,  she  was 
drowned,  with  her  husband  and  child,  on  the  sandbars 
of  Long  Island. 

Ful'ion*  Boberty  an  American  engineer,  was  bom  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1615;  began  life  as  a  miniature  por- 
trait and  landscape  painter,  in  which  he  made  some 
progress,  but  soon  turned  to  engineering.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  apply  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels, 
and  devoted  much  attention  to  the  invention  of  sub- 
marine boats  and  torpedoes;  he  built  a  steamboat  to 
navigate  the  Hudson  River,  with  a  very  slow  rate  of 
progress,  however,  making  only  five  miles  an  hour. 
Died,  1765. 

Fiinston*  Fred,  brigadier-general  of  United  States 
Army;  born  in  Ohio,  November  9.  1865;  graduate  of 
lola,  Kan.,  high  school,  1886;  studied  in  Kansas  State 
University,  Lawrence,  two  years,  but  was  not  aradu- 
ated;  reporter,  Kansas  City,  1890;  botanist  in  United 
States  Death  valley  expedition,  1891 ;  commissioner  for 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  explore  Alaska  and  report 
on  ita  flora.  1^?.  r"— "nir  on  the  Klondike  In  winter  of 
lfi^>^^"01;    ll'-  \  mknifi,  iil<a]i^,  ][i  n  <'es!h>c;    Jnined 

iiisLir>T»:'nt  iiiiJi;.  li.  ■. ^.:  .*,  ISHti-  si^rvi'^l  Difthi^Mi  months; 
waw  Willi nd ed  ;  returneci  t<i  Unityed  Slated;  commissiancHl 
cc^icmd  of  2fHh  Knnss**  Volunteers,  I89*t;   went  to  Philip- 

Sinpa'  took  part  in  evv^ml  bsttlce;  fnr  €Ti]««inj;  Ria 
Irande  Hiver  at  C&lumpU  nn  ennkll  bamboo  riLft  in  face 
of  hfavy  fir?  and  e<*jtab1i3hinj;  rope  ferr>\  by  means  of 
which  the  United  J^tatea  trofjpa  wef*  enabled  to  cnx» 
and  win  ths  buttle,  be  waa  promnteti  to  briica^diFr-eeneral 
of  United  8ULt«t  Volynteent.  Mt^y  2,  1809.  Continuiid 
in  nctive  servico  in  Pbilippitiog:.  Drfcnniied  and  pnrn- 
mfl.nded  expeditian  r^ulting  in  eaptur«  of  Ajcuinaldo. 
head  of  FiUpiao  infinn-ectiont  and  was  appointed  brif^S' 
dit-f-ir^^fit-ml  of  Unii^M  i^tatwi  Army<  SHftrt!h  30,  190 1; 
commanrtinf^r  dF'pa.rtment  of  California^  with  headquarters 
at  San  Francisco,  1905. 

Galnsboroush,  Thomas  ioatufhro),  an  English 
painter,  horn  in  Sudbury  in  1727,  was  the  first  fjeat 
landscapist  of  the  English ,  school.  His  works^  mghly 
prized  by  collectors,  excel  in  richness  of  coloring  and 
vigor  of  chiaroscuro.     Died,  1788. 

Ga'len,  or  Gale'nns*  Clau'dlus*  bom  in  Pergamus,  in 
Mysia,  about  A.  D.  130;  a  very  celebrated  physician, 
who  practiced  first  in  his  native  city,  and  afterwards  in 
Rome,  where  he  attended  t^e  empemrs  Mnrciui  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Verus.  Hr  wrt'*  Th(>  author  t)f  ix  lariiiy  num- 
ber of  medical  and  ^<]'li]||«<:'|lhical  wriUng^.  uf  which 
upwards  of  eighty  are  still  e^ta^ii.     Died,  ^botjt  200. 

GalUeU  Galileo*  sstronoiTier  &m{  natural  phjkitkjpher; 
bom  in  Pisa  in  1564:  ^lua  educated  fir^l.  m  Fiurvncft 
but  afterwards  return (^d  to  I'isn  to  atudy  medicine* 
for  which  profession  hi»  father  designed  ntm^  Here, 
after  becoming  known  oa  an  opponent  of  the  AriHtnt- 
elian  maxims,  he  disiHivered.  in  1582.  the  law  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  pemiulum.  Soon  aTten^'anJ  be  began 
to  study  mathematics.  hfkJ  wiw  appointed  profe»or  oX 
Pisa  when  only  25.  I 'hence  he  ronjovetl  to  Padua  in 
1593,  and  during  his  rf'sidence  there  invont«d  &  ther- 
mometer and  construcf+^d  ^ti^  fir>ir  t^'UnrofMs  th<^  inven- 
tion of  which  he  had  heard  of  ut  Venice,  lie  ndao  made 
astronomical  discoveries,  and  was  reestablished  in  1610, 
at  Pisa,  by  his  patron,  Cosimo  de'  Medici  Here  it  waa 
that  his  opposition  to  traditional  views,  and  especially 
his  advocacy  of  the  Copemican  doctrine  that  the  sun 
was  the  center  of  the  imiverse,  brou^t  him  into  con- 
flict with  the  Inquisition,  but  proceedings  were  dropped 
on  Galileo's  promise  not  to  teach  the  obnoxious  doctrine. 
On  the  publication,  however,  in  1632,  seventeen  years 
after,  of  his  "Dialogue"  on  the  same  subject,  he  was 
again  summoned  to  Rome,  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  required  to  solemnly  recant  his  opinion.  He 
was  confined  at  first  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  Inquisi- 
tor^, his  pupil,  but  was  afterwards  allowed  to  Uve  in 
Florence,  where  he  died,  having  been  bUnd  four  years. 
His  works  were  published  in  Florence  in  the  years 
1843-46.     Died,  1642. 

Gallaudet,  Thomas  Hopkins  (tM4au>-dHf)^  an 
American  philanthropist,  was  Dora  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1787.  and  died  in  1851.  He  founded  the  first  deaf  and 
dumb  asylum  in  the  United  States,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 

Galllnger.  Jacob  H.,  M.  D.,  United  States  senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  1891-1909;  bom  in  Cornwall, 
Ont..  March  28,  1837;  academic  education;  graduate 
in  medicine,  1858  (hon.  A.  M.,  Dartmouth);  practiced 
medicine  until  he  entered  pubhc  life.  Member  of  New 
Hampshire  Legislature,  1872-73,  1891;  State  constitu- 
tional  convention,  1876;  State  senator,  1878,  1879, 
1880;    president  of  State  Senate,  1879,  1880.     Surgeon- 
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general  of  State,  with  rank  of  brigadier-ceneral,  1879-80. 
chairman  of  Republican  State  Committee.  1882-90. 
1808-1905;   member  of  Confcreae.  188&-89. 

Galva'nl.  lail'slvbom  in  Bologna.  September  9. 1737; 
a  celebrated  Italian  physiologiat,  from  whom  "Galvan- 
ism" derived  its  name.  He  was  educated  for  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  and,  in  1762.  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  anatomy  in  the  University  <h  Bolo^ma,  in  which  city 
he  practiced.  It  was  while  holding  this  lectureship  that 
he  made  those  discoveries,  partly  by  meaoB  of  experi- 
ments on  the  muscles  of  frogs,  which  he  published  to 
the  world,  in  1791,  in  his  treatise  entitled,  *De  Viribus 
Electricitatis  in  Motu  Musculari  Commentarius."  The 
now  fully-established  doctrine  of  animal  electricity  owes 
its  origin  to  the  patient  and  laborious  investigations 
(at  first  little  thought  of)  of  the  Bologna  professor. 
Died.  December  4.  1798. 

Gambetta,  Leon  Michel*  bom  in  1838;  French 
statesman;  son  of  a  grocer  of  Cahors;  went  as  a  young 
man  to  Paris  with  the  object  of  i>racticing  at  the  bar. 
but  did  nothing  remarkable  till  his  thirtieth  year.  In 
1868,  he  attracted  notice  by  his  conduct  of  the  defense 
in  the  "proems  Delescluse,  and  in  the  next  year  was 
elected  deputy  for  both  Paris  and  Marseilles,  when  he 
immediately  became  the  most  influential  member  of  the 
Opposition.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  in  the 
miost  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  he  went  to  Tours  in  a  bal- 
loon, and  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  organising  the 
government,  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  During  the 
years  between  the  peace  and  1879,  Gambetta  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  his  idea  of  the  revanche  and  with  the 
development  of  Opportunism.  In  the  latter  year  it 
was  his  influence  which,  in  the  main,  brought  about  the 
abdication  of  Marshal  Macmahon.  On  the  election  of 
M.  Gr^vy,  he  became  president  oi  the  chamber,  and, 
in  1881,  prime  minister  of  France,  but  only  held  ofiBce 
a  few  months,  resigning  on  January  27.  1882,  after 
which  he  took  very  little  part  in  aflairs.  He  died  on 
December  3lBt  of  the  same  year,  from  a  wound  acci- 
dentally inflicted  on  himself  by  a  pistol  shot. 

Gardiner,  Samuel  Bawson^bom  in  1829;  EngliBh 
historian;  was  educated  at  Winchester  and  Christ 
Church.  In  1884,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls', 
and  was  for  some  years  professor  of  modem  history  at 
King's  College.  London.  His  historical  works  include 
"The  History  of  Enadand  from  the  Accession  of  James  I. 
to  the  Disgrace  of  Chief  Justice  Coke."  "Prince  Charles 
and  the  Spanish  Marriage,"  "England  Under  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Charles  I.."  '  The  Personal  Govern- 
ment of  Charles  I.,"  and  the  Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of 
Charles  I.,"  all  these  being  republished  as  a  continuous 
work  in  1883-84:  "An  introduction  to  the  Study  of 
English  History '^  (with  J.  B.  Mtillinser),  "History  of 
the  Great  Civil  War,"  and  a  complete  "History  of 
England." 

Garfleld*  James  Abram»  bom  in  Orange  Township. 
Cuyi^oga  County,  Ohio,  November  19.  1831;  the  twen- 
tieth president  of  the  United  States.  He  was  elected 
to  the  presidency  at  the  close  of  1880.  and  entered  upon 
oflloe  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year;  but  on  the 
2d  of  July,  he  was  shot  by  an  assassin  (Guiteau)  while 
at  the  Washington  station  of  the  Baltimore  &  Potomac 
Railway,  and  died  at  Long  Branch,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  after  lingering  for  nearly  three  months.  His 
early  poverty,  his  manly  independence,  his  hard-won 
attainments,  and  his  incorruptible  integrity,  had  all 
caused  his  career  to  be  watched  as  that  of  a  man  of 
exceptional  powers  and  of  brilliant  promise;  and  his 
untimely  death  was  mourned,  not  only  by  his  own  coun- 
trymen, but  by  the  whole  civilised  world.  Died,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1881. 

Garfleld*  James  Budolph*  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
son  of  James  Abram  Garfield,  twentieth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Hiram.  Ohio,  October  17, 
1865;  graduate  of  Williams  College,  Massachusetts,  1885; 
studiea  at  Columbia  Law  School;  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1888;  practiced  law  in  Ohio.  1888-1902;  member  of 
Ohio  Senate,  1896  to  1900:  trustee  of  Williams  College; 
member  of  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  from 
1902  to  Februan/.  1903;  commissioner  of  corporations, 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  from  February. 
1903,  to  March.  1907.  Appointed  secretary  of  the 
intenor,  March  5,  1907. 

Garibaldi  igdr-e-bal'di),  an  Italian  patriot,  began 
life  as  a  sailor.  He  associated  himself  enthusiastically 
with  Maszini  for  the  liberation  of  his  country,  but  being 
convicted  of  conspiracy,  fled  to  South  America,  where, 
both  as  a  privateer  and  a  soldier,  he  gave  his  services 
to  the  young  republics  struggling  there  for  life.  Re- 
turning to  Europe,  he  took  part  in  the  defense  of  Rome 
against  France,  but  being  defeated,  fled  to  New  York, 
to  return  to  the  Isle  of  Caprera,  biding  his  time.  He 
joined  the  Piedmontese  against  Austria,  and,  in  1860, 


set  himself  to  assist  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom  d 
Naples  and  the  union  of  Italy  imder  Victor  lCwi*w^»*wi 
Landing  in  Calabria,  he  entered  Nicies,  and  drove  the 
royal  forces  before  him  without  stnking  a  Uow,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  retreat  at  Oaprera,  read^  still 
to  draw  sword,  and  occasionally  offering  it  ai^n  in  the 
cause  of  republicanism.     Bom  m  1807;  died  in  1882. 

Garrick*  David*  EndUsh  actor,  son  of  a  captain  in 
the  army;  was  bora  in  Hereford  in  1716,  and  came  to 
London  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  1736,  to  study  law.  Ob 
the  death  of  his  father,  however,  he  joined  am  brother, 
a  wine  merchant,  but  soon  gave  this  up  to  go  on  the 
stage.  He  made  his  first  appearance,  under  tht  name 
of  Lyddal.  at  Ipswich,  in  1741.  and  soon  after  played 
"Richard  '  in  the  theater  of  Goodman's  Fldds,  where 
his  success  enabled  him  to  get  an  engagement  at  Drury 
Lane.  In  1743,  he  went  to  Dublin;  in  1747,  became 
joint  patentee  ol  Drury  Luie,  two  s^eara  later  manyiitf 
Mademoiselle  Violette.  He  acted  at  Drury  Lane  until 
1776,  when  he  retired  and  sold  his  share  in  the  ooneoiu 
His  last  appearance  was  on  June  10th,  as  Don  Felix  in 
"The  Wonder."  He  died  on  January  20.  1779,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Garrison*  WlUlam  Uoyd*  bom  in  1805;   Americas 

abohtionist,  of  humble  birth:    was  apprenticed  at  the 

age  of  13  to  the  printer  of  the  "  NewSiuyport  (Mass.) 

'  Herald,"  for  which  paper  he  afterwuxis  wrote.     In  1826, 

I  he  became  owner  ana  editor  of  the  "  Free  Preos."  aod 

I  in  the  next  year,  editor  of  the  "  National  Philanthropist." 

in  which  temperance  and  emancipation  were  advocated. 

In  1831,  he  stuted  "The  Liberator,"  and  from  hoMe- 

forth  devoted  himself  entireljf.  at  great  perecmal  riik. 

to  the  cause  of  slavery  abolition.     He  visited  ED^aod 

three  times  —  in  1833,  1840,  and  1866  —  and  was  weU 

received.     In  1847,  "Sonnets  and  Other  Poems"  from 

his  pen  were  published,  and,  in  1852.  a  seleetMm  fran 

his  speeches  and  writinei.     Died,  1879. 

Gaskell*  Manr*  bora  in  1822;  En^ish  norelist  date 
Stevenson),  married  a  Unitarian  minister,  aod  wrote 
"Mary  Barton"  (1848).  "Moorland  CottMe"  (1850). 
and  several  contributions  to  "Household  Words, 
which  included  "Cranford"  and  "North  and  South"; 
"Wives  and  Dau^ters"  was  appearing  in  the  "Conk- 
hill  "  at  the  time  ci  her  death.  She  also  wrote  a  bkie- 
raphy  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  She  was  a  frieod  and 
helper  of  Thomas  Wright,  and  was  very  active  in  char- 
itable works  during  the  cotton  famine.     Died,  IMS. 

Gates*  H6 ratio*  American  general;  bora  in  Fjigland 
in  1728.  and  accomi!>anied  General  Braddock,  but  sub- 
sequently purchased  an  estate  in  Vii|dnia,  where  be 
lived  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1775,  when  he  was 
appointed  by  Congress  adjutant-generaL  He  per- 
formed many  services  to  the  American  cause,  the  great- 
est of  which  was  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 
In  the  latter  part  ol  the  war  he  held  a  command  in^e 
South,  and  wt|s  not  so  successful,  being  defeated  by  Lofd 
Corawallis  at  Camden.  *  Died,  1806. 

Gatlliiflr*  Richard  Jordan*  bora  in  1818:  Amerioaa 
inventor;  a  doctor  by  profession.  In  1850,  he  invented 
a  double-acting  hemp-brake,  and,  in  1857,  a  steam 
plough;  but  his  most  celebrated  invention  was  that  of 
the  revolving  gun,  which  bears  his  name,  the  conceptioa 
of  which  cama  to  him  in  1861.  In  1865,  the  gun  wm 
improved  and  tested,  and  was  forthwith  brought  into 
use  by  the  United  States  service;  and  several  EAxropeaa 
governments  also  adopted  it.  Among  Dr.  Gathng's 
later  inventions  were  an  improved  method  of  casting 
steel  cannon  and  a  pneumatic  gun  for  discharging  ex- 
plosives.    Died,  1903.  ^^ 

Gauss*  Karl  Frledrleh*  bora  in  1777;  German 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  patronised  by  the  Duk* 
of  Brunswick,  who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  educatJoa 
at  Brunswick  and  GOttingen,  where  in  1801  be  produced 
"  Disquisitiones  Arithmetics."  In  1807,  he  became 
professor  and  director  of  the  observatory  at  GOttingea. 
and  held  the  position  until  his  death.  During  this  period 
he  brought  out  many  works  on  pure  mathematics,  astroa- 
omv,  and  other  sciences,  among  which  the  chief  are 
"Theoria  Motus  Coiporum  delestium,  in  Sectaonibiis 
conicis  Ambientium,  "Recherches  sur  la  G^od^sis 
sup^rieure,"  and  invented  the  Heliotrope.     Died  in  1855. 

Gengls  Khan*  bora  in  1162;  Emperor  of  the  Mtm- 
gols.  whose  real  name  was  Temoutchin,  the  title  mecminc 
"  the  chief  of  the  most  powerful."  Having  conaoUdated 
the  Tartar  tribes,  he  marched  against  the  Emperor  of 
China,  whose  general  he  was,  overran  his  empire  (1212- 
1214),  ravaged  northern  India,  which  he  tonporarily 
subdued,  and  penetrated  into  Russia  throu^  Pwrsis 
Having  reached  the  Crimea,  sacked  numerota  towns, 
and  slaughtered  millions  of  men,  the  Tartars  retivned. 
Died.  12^. 

Genseric,  bora  in  406;  Kin^  of  the  Vandals,  reigDed 
at  first  with  his  brother  Gondenc,  afterwards  alone,  aad 
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craatly  ttrancthened  the  VandAl  power  in  Spain.  In 
429  be  invadea  northern  Africa,  stamped  out  Chriatianity , 
Aod  from  his  new  capital,  Carthajie.  made  incursions  on 
tiie  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  Sicuv.  In  455,  being  in- 
vited to  Rome  by  the  widow  of  Valentinian  to  take  part 
against  his  murderer  Maximus,  he  caused  the  city  to 
be  Mcked  for  fourteen  days,  and  carried  away  among 
his  prisonera  tiie  Express  Fudocia  and  her  sons,  besides 
much  treasure.  Genseric  professed  to  be  an  Arian 
Christian.    Died,  477. 

George  is  the  name  giren  to  four  (Hanoverian)  kines 
ofEnglaQd.  George  I.  iLewis),  son  of  Ernest  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Hanover,  by  Sophia,  granddaughter  of  James 
I.,  was  bom  at  Osnaburr,  1660,  and  died  in  1727.  He 
succeeded  his  father,  1698,  and  on  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  was  declared  her  successor  under  the  act  of  settle- 
ment which  excluded  the  Roman  Catholic  descendants 
of  James  II.  George  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  was  only  tolerated  bv  the  English 
people.  George  II.  (Augustus),  son  and  successor  of 
the  former,  was  bom  at  Hanover,  1683;  crowned  in  1727, 
and  died  in  1760.  George  distinguished  himself  in  the 
geoeial  European  War  of  1740,  m  which  he  was  the 
ally  of  Austna  against  France^  Spain,  and  Prussia,  and 
commanded  in  person  in  the  victory  over  the  French  at 
Dettini^,  1743.  In  1755,  war  was  renewed,  and  George 
allied  himself  with  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  against 
France  in  the  Seven  Years*  War.  Geonce  III.,  mndson 
of  the  former,  and  son  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  bom  in  1738,  and  died  in  1820,  after  the  longest 
reign  of  any  English  monarch.  During  his  reign  the 
American  colonies  secured  their  independence.  George 
IV.,  son  and  successor  of  the  former,  was  bom  in  1762, 
and  died  in  1830.  He  was  an  unpopular  monarch,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  William  IV. 

Georne.  Heniy,  journalist,  author;  bom  in  Sacra- 
mento, Oal.,  November  3,  1862;  son  of  Henry  G.  (po- 
litical economist);  educated  at  public  schools;  in  print- 
iog  office  at  16;  in  newspaper  work  since  1881 ;  accom- 
panied his  father,  1883,  on  lecturing  tour  in  Great  Britain, 
as  secretary;  on  his  father's  sudden  death  during 
mayoralty  campaign,  1897,  was  nominated  to  succeed 
his  father  as  candidate  of  Jeffersonian  party  for  mayor 
of  Greater  New  York,  but  received  small  vote.  Author: 
"Life  of  Henry  George,"  1900.  Address:  180  St.  Nicho- 
las Avenue,  New  York. 

George*  Henry*  American  land  reformer;  was  bora 
in  Philadelphia,  m  1839,  and,  after  being  successively 
in  a  counting-house  and  a  printer's  of!ice  and  at  sea, 
■ettled  in  Galifomia.  and  in  1866  joined  the  staff  of  a 
San  Francisco  paper.  He  afterwards  became  editor  of 
two  papers  there,  and  made  his  first  essay  on  the  land 
question  in  "  Our  Lstnd  and  Land  Policy,  published  in 
1871.  In  1876  he  was  state  inspector  of  gas-meters, 
but  in  1880  removed  to  New  York,  and  the  next  year 
visited  Ireland  on  his  way  to  England.  He  was  tLere 
Arrested  as  a  "suspect"  under  Mr.  Forster's  act,  but 
was  soon  rdeaaed.  "  Progress  and  Poverty  "  had  been 
written  in  1879,  and  its  author  undertook  lecturing  tours 
in  1883  and  1889  in  support  of  his  principles.  Beside 
this  book  be  published  '*The  Irish  Land  Question," 
"Social  Problenas,"  and  "Protection  and  Free  Trade." 
In  1886  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  New 
Yoric.    Died  in  1897. 

Gibbon*  Edward,  English  historian ;  bom  in  Putney, 
in  1737,  and  educated  at  Westminster  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  While  at  the  university  he  was  re- 
ceiTed  mto  the  Romish  Church,  but  having  been  sent  to 
a  Cklvinist  at  Lausanne  became  a  Protestant  again  the 
next  year.  At  Lausanne  he  met  Voltaire,  and  fell  in 
love  with  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  afterwards  Madame 
Necker.  He  returned  to  London  in  1758,  and  after  a 
ehort  term  of  service  in  the  Hampshire  militia,  revisited 
the  Continent,  stajring  especially  at  Paris  and  Rome. 
When  again  in  England  he  wrote  "  M^moires  Litt^raires 
oe  la  Grand  Bretagne,"  and  set  to  work  on  his  great  book, 
"The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  the  first 
Tolome  of  which  appeared  in  1776  and  the  last  in  1788. 
He  entered  parliament  in  1774,  as  a  supporter  of  Lord 
North,  wrote  the  "  M^moire  Justificatif  ,^^  and  obtained 
a  place  at  the  board  of  trade.  From  1783  to  1793,  he 
lived  at  Lauaanne,  and  died  (1794),  soon  after  his  return. 
Gibbons.  James,  Roman  Catholic  cardinal;  bom  in 
Baltimore,  July  23,  1834;  at  early  age  taken  by  parents 
to  their  former  home  in  Ireland;  began  his  education 
there;  returned  to  United  States,  and  resided  in  New 
Orleans  with  his  family,  1848;  entered  St.  Charles  (Col- 
lege. Marylsuid,  1855;  transferred,  1857,  to  St.  Mail's 
Seminary.  Baltimore;  ordained  priest,  June  30,  1861; 
n«istant  St.  Patrick's,  Baltimore,  for  a  few  months; 
then  pastor  of  St.  Bridget's,  Canton  (suburb  of  Balti- 
more); later  private  secretary  to  Archbishop  Spalding 
and  chanceUor  of  the  arch-diocese;  assistant  chancellor, 


second  plenary  council  of  American  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Baltimore,  October,  1866 1  vicar  apostolic 
of  North  Carolina,  with  rank  and  title  of  bishop,  1868; 
coadjutor  archbishop  of  Baltimore,  May  20.  1877 ;  suc- 
ceeded to  the  see,  October  3,  1877;  presided  at  third 
national  council  at  Baltimore,  November,  1884;  was 
nominated  as  cardinal;  invested  with  the  princely  in- 
signia. June  30,  1886.  Author:  "The  Faith  of  Our 
Fathers,"  "Our  Christian  Heritage,"  "The  Ambassador 
of  Christ." 

(^1bFM>n4  CharlpH  Dana,  iJluntrator;  bom  m  Hox- 
bury.  Mil**.,  Scintrnber  14 »  ISflT;  fwhjcat*d  at  Flushings 
L.  1,.  aim  Art  .Students'  League,  New  York.  lR84-«5; 
haa  done  mtjch  ilhifltmtJtig  in  pripcipoj  [iiiL|i:a*me!i-  aLio 
illustralfd  nutn«muj!  booki.  Autlior;  '\Sketchf9  in 
Laodoa/'  ■* People  of  Dickeiia,"  "Dpa«ing9,"  '*Pkture» 
of  PoopW"  "Sketches  and  Cw-toona,"  '*Thc  Ednralion 
of  Mr.  Pipji/'  "Sketeheit  iti  Ei^t>t/''  "Thfl  Americans/' 
"A  Wiijjtw  and  Her  Fricndji/'  '*Tbe  Bcw?ial  I^ddtf," 

Ulldi^rRlpf^ve,  Baa  11  Lann^Biiit  pmf^por  nf  GrH^k  to 
j€'hT\f-  Honkinp?  since  1876:  Ixim  m  fharlfston,  S.  C. 
Of  loljor  23.  1831:  KnuJimtw!  at  PrifiPflton,  l«4ft.  A.  M-* 
18;  >2;  !ttudie*j  at  urn  virilities  of  I^trUn.  Bonn  and  Gfit- 
tiricpn  {Pb.  D.,  ISfi^j  LL-  D.,  IHm,  WLlliam  and  Murv, 
HLirvnrd,  J 896.  Yale,  1001.  ITuJveraity  of  Chicago .1901 ; 
D  C-  L..  University  of  the  *^tith,  laS4;  L,  H.  D  , 
Prini:-etan.  1899):  profas^T  of  Grwic,  185fl-7&,  and  of 
Latin »  J8^Ul-6^,  UtiivtrjiUy  of  Virginia.  Editor  **Ameri* 
can  Joiirti^  of  Philology "  ittnoe  it  was  founded^  1§R0. 
Author:  "  Jjitin  Gfammar/*  '^L^tin  Sen^"  f primer, 
reti^lor,  schcioJ  Lutin  ermmmar,  Tjntip  compprEtioti,  cti^.K 
"ICaaaysflrid  Studi*fl,'  "  Crrtk  Syntax,"  Editor;  **  Per- 
siu^."  ■■  Justin  Martyr."  ''Oflwflf  Pindar" 

<>i][na(i,  D<Lnlef  Colt*  eilut^at'iir:  bom  in  Norrpich* 
Ccnu,  Jut>  a.  l^au  ffraduat'n)  at  Yale.  1852  {A.  M, 
1 8 'io ) :  con t i nijpi I  tttnnitfai  in  Canibrid kc< »  X e w  Ha vva 
and  Btirlin  (IX,  D  .  Harvafrl.  I*t7*i:  St.  John'*.  Md  ,  1S76; 
Col  unj  Ilia ,  1 887 ;  Valp,  1  f^O  ;  V  m  veiv  i  t  y  i>f  No  n  h  Cam- 
Una.  JS-SU;  Princ<»ton.  1890,;  University  of  Toronto, 
l&(iS;  Univprtily  of  Wiacemstn,  1^04);  libra rimri,  secre- 
tary of  Sheffield  S<*liinti(ic  Hj^IjocjI,  ami  j>rr>f msof  of  pbyti- 
cal  and  political  g^er^irntphy^  Vale*  1&56-72;  prftiHmit 
of  Uiii^'erwity  of  Califoniia,  JR72-75t  first  president  of 
JohuR  Hnpkiii*  rniversity,  187^'>-10<12;  first  preaidpnt 
of  Ha  rn  p«i  e  1  n  «t  1 1  u  t  ion .  Wash  i  nglo  n ,  1901-1 904 .  A  ut  hor 
"lil-centenninl  Di-icourfle.  Norwich^  Gonn^,"  'Mnaufiirnl 
Address."  "  Lifo  <if  Jainea  Monroe.*'  *' Uuiv^eraity  Prnb- 
leitis/'    '*Int      ■  "" 

in  America,' 
eoee  and  ^ 
national  Encyclcpipdin  " 

GlotUn  Atnbrtiiciotto  BondoaPi  born  in  1276: 
Itflliati  painfi^r  ftnij,  arcbit^^ct:  pupil  of  Cimabu«  and 
fri<^n.i  of  I^anl?,  whose  tmrt^it  he  paintM  at  Ravenna; 
wtn  50 n  of  a  citi^on  of  Fkireft*?*.  and  apprt^nticwl  to  a 
Wfi'il-r^ipler;  painted  ffftiroeii  at  AhaL'^i.  and  wiis  probably 
tht'  foujider  uf  the  inodem  school  of  portrait-painting. 
AhDUt  J2H9  he  wpnt  to  Romp,  where  be  paioted  and 
wnrkfHl  in  mo^aicv;  ami  Bybi>«qiiently  waa  ernployed 
at  l^a^iixa  and  Florent'e,  where  hifl  frescoes  in  th?  Penjtxi 
chni;*el  of  ^aiita  Crt^re  were  flisc^overeti  in  1863,  He  a.laa 
I  psiiUiSJ  the  ''Miracle  of  the  tjiavea  and  Fiahea."  at 
i  Naples*  and  d**itfriefl  the  campanile  of  Flo rf nee.  He 
die*  I  in  1336,  and  waa  huried  in  the  cathedral  there. 

Glmrdi  StO'plieti  (sbt'Tuhrd^).  an  American  philan^ 
ithropiNt,  horn  near  Bortlnaux,  Francep  in  l7-">0;  rose 
j  fnrjffi  ii  hiiTTible  uphere  of  life  to' become  a  trader  in 
Philadi.U|ihini,  in  177ft,  in  which  city  h**  eventually  be- 
came a  [nf>rchant  and  banker,  and  amo.'ifKrcl  a  lai-f^e 
fortune,  Dyine  in  l!j.il,  he  bequeathed  S2,rXKJ.0m  to 
the  erection  o|  a  colleKf!  for  orphan  boys.  conciuct^Hi  on 
ri^idlv  awulflf  priticiplea.  This  biillding.  the  finest  in 
thi"  (trfTiiin  utylti'  in  the  UnH^  States,  was  commenced 
in  ISW.  and  corapkled  in  1848* 

faladden,  WnAhlniEton*  ant  hor.  Con«T»(catiotial  cler- 
gj-rnan:  bdrn  in  ToiMifrove,  Pftn,  I'Vbnmrv  11.  1S30; 
ffriKluate  nf  William?!,  IH.jfl  ^D.  U.^  Roanoke  Col  lege.  Va., 
LLr  D.H  UniYrrHit>'  of  ^^'isconain  and  iNotre  Dame  L*nj- 
versily.  IndJ:  held  s^-vfral  pastorat^^  and  editorial 
prx^itianff  prior  to  beeomina  {!R-S2>  pastor  of  First  Con- 
grepational  Church,  Columbua,  U^;  RAjjecially  known  aa 
writer  npon  e<K'ial  reformitn  Ant  hor  t  ''Plain  Thoiighta 
on  the  Art  of  Livinfj^"  "  From  the  Rub  tja  the  Hudaon." 
**Workingmeo  and  Their  Krtiployefs,"  "  Being  a  Chfia- 
tian.^'  "The  Christian  Wav/'  The  Ijorcrn  Prayer." 
".The  Chriiitian  Ijfague  of  Connwcticnt."  "Thiura  New 
and  Old//  "The  Young  Men  and  the  Churches,  *'Ap- 
plicfl  Chmtianity,''  "  Fahsh  Problemfl,"  "Hurniog  Ques- 
tioni,'"  "^anta  Clauii  on  a  Ijrk/'  "Who  Wrote  the 
Bible,'^  **TrioW  and  the  Man,"  "The  C<jeniopolia  City 
CI ub , "  " '  T  1»-  C h ur c; h  arid  the  Iv i h i^dom . "  " Sey e n  I'um- 
sling  Bible  Books.*'  "Social  Facta  and  Forces,*"  '*Art 
and  Morality."  "The  Christian  Pastor."  "How  Much 


a.  Ij.110  <ii  James  .T.ionroe.  i^inn^ersuy  rrnD- 
'*  Introduf'tion  to  De  Torque ville's  UemO^racy 
rica,'"  '*Life  of  James  D,  Dana^  jteoloeiat,"  "Sci* 
id  I.etters  in  Yale/*  ediior-in-chief.  "New  Inter- 
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is  Left  of  the  Old  Doctrinee,"  "Btnu«ht  Shots  at  Young 
Meo/'  *! Social  Salvation,"  "The  Practice  of  Immor- 
tality." "Where  Does  the  Sky  Becinr"  "Christianity 
and  Socialism." 

Gladstone,  WUltam  Ewart  (oUtd'ttun),  sUtesman. 
orator,  and  scholar;  bom  in  Liverpool  in  1809.  son  of 
a  Liverpool  merchant,  sometime  oi  Leith,  and  of  Ann, 
daughter  of  Andrew  Kobertson,  Stomoway;  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  parliament  in 
1832.  as  member  for  Newark  in  the  Tory  interest. 
Gladstone  delivered  his  maiden  speech  on  slavery  eman- 
cipation, May  17,  1833;  accepted  office  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1834.  and  again  in  1841  and  1846;  and  as  mem- 
ber for  Oxford,  separating  from  the  Tory  party,  took 
office  under  Lord  Aberdeen,  and,  in  1850.  under  Lord 
Palmerston,  became  chancellor  of  the  exchequer; 
elected  member  for  South  Lancashire  in  1865,  he  became 
leader  of  the  Commons  under  Lord  John  Russell; 
elected  for  Greenwich,  he  beca-me  premier  for  the  first 
time  in  1860,  holding  cuFi.  ^  until  ]!^75:  after  jk  bnMuint 
campaign  in  Midlothiu^n.  lie  wa^  returned  for  ttiat 
county  in  1880,  and  LiecArtic  premipr  for  tlie  sci^cnd 
time;  became  premiers  tliinji  tiraif  in  IHM.  ami  n.  fourth 
time  in  1892.  During  Wia  t^nun?  of  offi^t*.  he  iurro- 
duced  and  carried  a  great.  nk4mber  of  tniportant  mass- 
ures,  but  failed  from  d^^rtiE^n  in  the  LLheral  rankft  to 
carry  his  pet  measure  of  fionie  rule  for  Ireland.  »o  he 
retired  from  office  into  private  lif«  m  1KII5.  atnl  Rpent 
his  last  days  chie6y  in  litemry  work,  the  fruit  qI  which, 
added  to  earlier  works,  Kivff*^  rvidpnop  of  tlip  brva^lth 
of  his  sympathies  and  thp  extent  of  hi«  «eholarLy  n(r  tin- 
men ts;  but,  being  seiieii  by  a  Fatal  inujudvt  hii'  r^cr^ng 
constitution  graduallv  imnk  unUer  it,  and  he  dU^t  at 
Hawarden,  May  10,  189^^,  and  wa«  buried  tn  Wejitniin- 
ster  Abbey. 

Glasgow*  Ellen  Anderson  Gholson*  novelist;  bom 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  April  22.  1874;  private  education. 
Author:  "The  Descendant,^'  "Phases  of  an  Inferior 
Planet."  "The  Voice  of  the  People,"  "The  Freeman 
and  Other  Poems,"  "The  Battle  Ground,"  "The  Deliv- 


Glenn,  Bobert  Brodnaz.  governor,  lawyer;  bom 
in  Rockingham  County,  N.  C,  August  11,  1854;  edu- 
cated by  tutor  at  home,  high  school,  Leaksville^  N.  C, 
Davidson  College,  N.  C,  University  of  Virginia,  and 
Pearson's  Law  School.  Richwood  HQl.  N.  C.  Engand 
in  general  practice  of  law  at  Winston,  N.  C.  since  1878, 
of  firm  of  Glenn.  Moody  A  Hendren ;  was  assistant 
director  for  Southern  Railway,  attomey  for  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  etc.  Was  member  of  legis- 
lature, 1881;  solicitor  for  State,  1886;  elector  for 
Cleveland.  1884,  1802;  district  attorney  for  United 
SUtes,  1803-07;    governor  of  North  Carolina.  1005-00. 

Godfrey  de  Boulllon«  crusader.  King  of  Jerusalem: 
set  out  in  1006;  took  Nic»a  and  Antioch  in  1007; 
defeated  the  Saracens  next  year,  and,  in  1000,  after  a 
month's  siege,  took  Jerusalem  and  slaughtered  the 
inhabitants.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  king, 
but  refused  to  assume  the  title,  and  won  the  battle  of 
Ascalon,  dying,  probably  by  poison,  in  1100. 

Goethet   Johann    Wolfsans    von*   German   poet, 

{>hilosopher,  and  romance  writer;  was  bom  in  Frank- 
brt-on-the-Main  in  1740,  of  noble  family,  and  received 
a  liberal  education.  At  sixteen,  he  went  to  Leipsig  to 
Mudy  law,  to  which.  h<?!Wf»vfjr,  he  did  not  confine  him- 
fri'lf,  AiU-r  ii^HMit  trto  yr:.™'  study  of  alchcmy  and 
mysUcal  wnUT^.  Iir^  m+Mii  t.t  Strasburg  in  1760,  where 
be  cam**  wk^U-t  Mie  influ*  n. »  of  Herder  and  met  Wa^er. 
On  his  return  t^t  FrLirikE<«ri .  iwo  years  later,  he  published 
'^Goetj  vnn  lierlirhi[>«pn  "  and  "  Lieder  der  Werther," 
the  Latter  of  which  vrn*  imraensely  popular.  In  1775, 
he  wunt  to  ^>it»ar,  vtrbere  the  grand  duke  gave  him 
till!  office  <ft  ch»nib**rUiii;  nud,  in  1786,  to  ItaJy,  where 
he  lriv«1e<i  for  two  ye&t^,  md  conceived  some  of  his 
greaicnt  work^.  Thi^  dmnm-^  of  "  Iphigenia,"  "  Egmont." 
and  *Toriiuato  Ta*?t)''  wire  produced  between  1786 
and  1700,  in  which  y«st  :>.\ao  the  first  fragments  of 
*'Pau9it"  were  |>ublijihevi.  [n  1704,  Goethe's  botanical 
r«iiQ»iThe«  bnouniht  him  jnio  connection  wiUi  Schiller, 
and  in  the  feame  year  he  j'r.>duced  "Wilhelm  Meister." 
Thp  r^tiltB  of  hi?  jirientifn  itudies  were,  besides  "The 
IM^tatnorpboisltt  of  llants.'"  the  "Beitr&ge  sur  Optik" 
<17l*L-i>2}H  !%nd  a  book  on  th<)  theory  of  color.  "  Farben- 
lehn?i/'  publuhtd  in  l^lfi.  in  opposition  to  Newton's 
IheoriHi  Me&nwhile  "Kf^niann  und  Dorothea"  had 
appeared  in  lTii7^  an>i]  the  ■.greater  part  of  "Faust"  in 
1807.  the  latief  not  bHnr  'nished  till  the  year  before 
htA  deati).     NpTt  ym.  ompanied  the  Grand  Duke 

ftf  Weiixiar  to  Ivrf uri .  d  an  interview  with  Napo- 

S*fiti      thjrttic  Hn^hi  he  was  occupied  with  his 

Goldsmttta*  Ollve^  bom  in  1728:  English  poet  and 
romance  writer;  son  of  a  poor  Irish  clergyman  of  Pallas, 


Longford,  went  as  sisar,  in  1744,  to  Trinity  CoUoga. 
DubUn,  where  he  led  a  miserable  life  till  be  took  ms 
degree  five  3^eara  later, 
obtain  ordination,  took 


After  this  —  having  failed  to 
pupils  for  a  time,  aiid  lost  lus 


money  bv  extravagance  —  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in 
1752,  and  from  thence  to  Leyden;  but,  after  staving 
there  a  year,  found  himself  penniless,  and  travided  to 


London  throu^  France,  Switserland,  and  Nortbcra 
Italy,    supporting    himself    by    flute-plajrinc.     After   a 

{>recarious  existence  as  a  surgeon,  an  author,  and  a 
iterary  hack,  he  produced,  in  1750.  his  "Inquiry  into 
the  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Ehirope."  Tha 
sold  well,  and  gained  for  the  author  the  acquaintaaee 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  Soon  after  he  was  engaged  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  "Public  Ledger,"  and  the  "atiaen  of  the 
World."  and  among  other  contributions  wrote  the 
"  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to  His  Son."  "  The  Traveler  " 
followed  in  1765.  and  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  (sold 
for  fifty  guineas  only)  in  1766.  but  Goldamith  was  im- 
provident as  ever.  As  a  dramatist  he  became  koowa 
as  the  writer  of  the  "Good-Natured  Man."  brought  oat 
at  Covent  Garden  in  1768,  and  "She  Stoops  to  Coaouer" 
in  1773,  and  as  a  poet  by  "The  Deserted  VUkge** 
(1770),  and  his  last  work,  "The  Retaliation."  He 
wrote  numerous  other  works,  amona  whicb  may  be 
mentioned  "Animated  Nature."     Died,  1774. 

Gomperst  Samuel,  president  of  American  Federatioo 
of  Labor;  bom  in  England.  January  27,  1850;  cigar- 
maker  by  trade;  has  oeen  advocate  of  the  ri^ts  of 
labor,  and  connected  with  the  efforts  to  orgamae  the 
working  i>eople  since  his  15th  year;  one  of  the  foondeis 
of  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  editcn*  of  its  official 
magazine;  has  written  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  the 
labor  question  and  the  labor  movement:  with  an  iater- 
miaft'iun   of   nnc    \»'!ir,    hafl    Hpn^n    j^ruid^at   of 

<ii»ucluln,  VjiMinnlcl.  i\i  a^Uir^    bofti  in 

lf."p7:    rrii.|n-jl  lindflr  Wywrnan  l^l^j^haLL  then  \ ^. 

of  l'<;<Ht<<rt  fb4^Ht(^r;  wi^nt  to  Nrw  York  and  piayed  ia 
"  r^nv  ol  N.  w  ^  i^rk."  1S70,  and  Uter  as  Ca|>taJa  K^tsm- 
ti-'  ih  '  Hl^ki  k-t'vt.i  Siwan"  tburl^Qtie);  tFtamd  ia 
Rjtc-  '  i:xiiriA:i'lMH"/'  'Hobbia/'  "The  Member 
Sbt^'Mia/'  "  Jn  Miztjnra.''  "  NMhjin  HaJf^/'  andott^iri 

(;m>dwLn,    William    Watson,    f<duc«L(jr; 
C>nroriJ.    Moaa.,    May   9.    iSril^    graduate   of    Ba 
IS-'it;    studied  nt  univej»i»je»  of  U5ttiagen,  fi^rUn. 
Bmci  tl'h,  \K.  GCitlinKen.  1S5S;   LL,  IK  Amh^rnt.  IM\; 
Crunbridfit.   EnR..    1SS3;    Columbia,    18S7; 
ISlrt);      HftTvar^r,    1891;     Chieaito,    IWlj     Val*.    It 
D.    C.    L..    Oxford,    Eag.,    18^).     Tut»r   as     Hji 
18-V>-ftO;    first  dirvetor  of  Americtan  School  of         _ 
St  1 1 4  i  f^ .  A  ihfm,  G  reece .  1 882-^ :   kn  iirh  t  of  t;  rwk  OidM^ 
of   the   Rt'ilreiiic-r ;    professor  of  Grw^k  liters tiifr^^ 
vn n  I ,    I HcM >- 1  t'H >  1 ;    prafesior  e<merit uA  sj n cx  1 00 1 : 
se*  r  of  Hiirvatii,  im:^.     A^ithnr:   '  evntax  of  the  ! 
aiLii    TeaiMai   ii(    the   Ureek.    V'ttb,"    '  Greek  Grr" 
EXiitor:    "  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown." 

(Soodyear.  Charles,  the  inventor  oi  yukm 
rubber,  was  bom  in  New  Haven.  Conn.,  in  1800.  uj» 
career  was  a  troubled  one;  he  failed  as  an  iroo-foander. 
and  when,  after  ten  s^eara*  labor,  amidst  every  dnad- 
vantage  of  poverty  and  privation,  he,  in  1844.  produced 
his  new  method  of  hardening  rubber  by  means  of  sul- 
phiu",  he  became  involved  in  a  fresh  series  of  troublea 
as  well  as  poverty,  consequent  on  the  infrincement  of 
his  inventions.  His  patents  latteriy  amounted  to  sixty, 
and  both  medals  and  honors  were  awarded  him  in  Ix»- 
don  and  Paris.     Died,  1860. 

Gordon*  George  Angler,  Congregational  cleig>man; 
bom  in  Scotland,  January  2,  1853;  educated  in  coi 
schools.  Insch,  Scotland;  graduate  of  Harvard. 
(D.  D.,  Bowdoin  and  Yide.  1893,  Harvard.  1805); 
Minister  of  Old  South  Church.  Boston,  since  1884; 
lecturer  in  Lowell  Institute  Course,  1900;  Lyman 
Beecher  lecturer,  Yale,  1901.  Author:  "The  Witacas 
to  Inmiortality/'  **The  Christ  of  To-day,**  "Immortafitv 
and  the  New  Theodicy,**  "The  New  Epoch  for  Faith, ' 
University  preacher  to  Harvard.  188&-00;  Yale. 
1888-1901;   Harvard  overseer. 


His 


1881 


Gordon,  MaJor-GenenU  George  Charies,  bom  in 

Woolwich.  January  23,  1833;    a  distinguished  militery 

commander  and  administ    '  " 

defending  Khartoum  agaii 
during  the  expedition  to 
had  alreadv  distinguished 
Crimean  War,  and,  suboeqi 


oomjnander  and  administrator,  who  was  killed  ^ule 
defending  Khartoum  against  the  forces  of  the  Mahdi 

the  Soudan  in  1884-8S.     He 

himself  in  the  course  of  the 

subsequently,  in  China  and  in  India. 

From  1865  to  1871.  he  Uved  quietlv  at  Graveseod. 
devoting  himself  chiefly  to  works  of  philanthropy;  but 
in  the  latter  year  he  was  i^ypointed  British  rrmiwiils 
tive  on  the  Kuropean  Commission  of  the  Danube,  and. 
two  years  later,  covemor  of  the  equatorial  provinces  of 

pt.      He  held  this  position,  with  marveioaa  sukbsb. 

the  dose  of  1874.  when  he  returned  to  Ei^;laiKi; 
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but.  in  1877.  upon  the  khedive's  e«rnest  solicitation, 
he  went  out  onoe  more  to  the  Soudan,  afterwards  serv- 
ing his  own  ffpTemment  for  a  time  in  India  and  in  South 
Africa.  In  January,  1884,  he  accepted  from  the  king 
of  the  Belnans  the  command  of  the  anti-slavery  expe- 
dition which  was  about  to  be  dispatched  to  the  region 
cf  the  Congo;    but,  before  he  could  set  out,  he  was 


ond  brigade,  first  divimon.  8th  Army  Corps  (Lawton's) : 
occupied  advance  of  southern  line  fighting  battles  of 
Big  Bend,  October  3,  and  Binacian,  October  6,  1899: 
transferred  November  1.  1899.  to  second  brigade,  second 
division  for  the  advance  into  Northern  Luson,  where 
this  brigade  covered  flanks  and  rear  of  McArthtir's  di- 
vision:   later  detached  to  invade  provinces  of  Batuan 


offered  by  the  English  Government,  and  accepted,  a  and  Zamballes;  assigned  January,  1900,  to  district 
commiHion  to  go  again  to  the  Soudan,  on  the  enter-  Northern  Luson,  whicn  he  commanded  during  guerilla 
^ise  which  ultimately  cost  him  his  life.  Died,  January  I  war  (this  district  was  first  brought  under  control  to  ac- 
26. 1885.  cept  civil  government) ;  transferred  to  separate  brigade, 

Gorky*  Mftxlm*  a  Russian  Zola,  whose  works  have  ,  Southern  Luson,  October,  1901  — order  restored;  trans- 
great  force,  whose  spirit  is  embittered  by  his  hard  life  I  ferred,  April,  1902,  to  Sixth  Separate  Brigade,  Samar. 
sfl  a  worker  on  the  Volga  and  in  Russian  bakehouses.  I  where  he  received  surrender  of  last  of  insurgent  forces; 
and  by  his  imprisonment  as  a  political  offender  in  1906.  appointed  brigadier-general  United  States  Army.  Febru- 
"In  1878.  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker;  1879.  I  '  ary  18,  1901;  commanded  department  of  Texas.  1902, 
was  apprenticed  to  a  designer;  1880,  scullion  on  board  January  15.  1904,  department  of  lakes  until  Septem- 
s  packet  boat;  1883.  I  worked  for  a  baker;  1884,  I  ber  28,  1904;  now  commanding  department  of  the 
became  a  porter;     1885,  baker;    1886,  chorister  in  a  i  East. 

troupe  of  strolling  opera  players;  1887,  I  sold  apples  in  ,  Grant,  Ulysses  Simpson,  bom  in  1822;  American 
the  street;  1888,  I  attempted  to  commit  suicide;  1890.  general  and  statesman;  entered  the  army  in  1843.  and 
copyist  in  a  lawyer's  office;  1891,  I  crossed  Russia  on  !  served  with  distinction  in  the  Texas  campai^  of  1845. 
foot;  1892.  I  was  a  latxH^w  in  the  workshops  of  a  rail-    In  1848.  he  married,  and  in  1854,  resigned  his  commis- 


In  tiie 


Gould,  Georce  Jay.  capitalist;  bom  in  New  York. 
February  6,  ,1864;  _pnvate_ education; '-*— *  ---' 


uring  the  Civil  War  he  captured  Fort  Henry 
(February.  1862),  and  Fort  Donelson;    won  the  battle 


year  I  published  my  first  story.' 

Jay^  capitalist;   bom  in  New  \wm..  NA«»mu<Mj.  «cfv«/,  <»uu  awii/  A^umouu,    wuu  vu«  w»i.m« 

.. ;    private  education;    president  and  of  Shiloh  (April  6-7) ;  defeated  Price  at  I uka  (September 

director  of  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  since  Hay  10,  1893,  19th).  and  for  his  capture  of  Vicksburg  in  July.  1863, 


Texas  ft  Pacific  Railway  Company  since  1893,  Inter- 
national ft  Great  Northern   Railroad   Company  since 


made    

himself  bv  the  reliej 


major-general.     He    further    distinguished 
lief  of  Chattanooga  in  November,  and 


1893.  Little  Rock  Junction  Railway  since  1888,  Man-  i  was  voted  a  gold  medal  for  his  services.  In  March.  1864. 
hsttan  Railwav  Companv  since  1892,  St.  Louis,  Iron  '  he  became  ueutenant-general  and  commander-inH*hief 
Mountain  ft  Southern  Railway  Company  since  1893,  of  the  Federal  Armies,  and  in  little  more  than  a  year 
Arkansas  Midland  Railway,  Kansas  Utv  Northwestem  |  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  On  July  25,  1866,  he  was 
Railroad  Company,  Kansas  ft  Arkansas  Valley  Railway,  named  general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and 
Sedalia,  Warsaw  ft  Southwestem  Railway  Company,  !  in  1868.  became  president,  being  re-elected  in  1872.  He 
weatherford.  Mineralwells  ft  Northwestem  Raii%vay; ,  successively  superintended  the  pacification  of  the  South- 
chairman  board  of  directors  of  Wabash  Railroad  Com-  era  States,  the  restoration  of  the  finances,  and  the  dis- 
pany.  Denver  ft  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company,  Rio  banding  of  the  army,  and  he  obtained  from  England 
Grande  Western  Railway  Company;  vice-president  and  I  the  pasrment  of  the  Alabama  claims.  On  his  retirement 
director  of  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Rio  from  office  he  made  a  tour  round  the  world.  Having 
Grande  Southern  Railroad,  Kansas  City  Soutnem  Rail-  lost  his  moderate  fortune  in  an  unfortunate  speculation, 
vay  Company;  director  Chicago,  Burhngton  ft  Quincy  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  Ufe^hich,  being  successful, 
RsOroad  Companv,  Chicago  ft  Alton  Railway  Companv,  |  to  some  extent  relieved  him.  He  died,  in  1885,  of  can- 
Union   Pacific    Railroad    Company,    Southem    Pacific    cer,  after  a  year's  severe  suffering. 

Companv,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  United  '  Grattan,  Henry,  bora  in  1746;  Irish  patriot,  edu- 
States,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  National  Surety  i  cated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin,  and  called  to  the  Irish 
Company,  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  Colorado  Fuel  ft  '  bar  in  1772;  entered  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1775,  and 
Iron  Company,  Colorado  Midland  Railway  Company.  |  became  an  Opposition  leader.  In  1780  he  moved  that 
Oregon  ^lort  Line  Railroad  Company^  Pacific  Mau  the  crown  was  the  only  link  between  England  and  Ire- 
Steamdiip  Company,  American  District  Telegraph  land,  and  in  1782.  by  means  of  the  volunteer  movement, 
Gompany,  and  numerous  other  corporations.  succeeded  in  obtaimng  legislative  independence  for  his 

Govld,  Helen  Miller,  bom  in  New  York,  June  20, ,  country.  His  views  on  Catholic  emancipation  were 
1868:  dau^terof  late  Jay  and  Helen  Day  (Miller)  Gould;  not  shared  by  the  whole  of  his  party,  and,  after  the  re- 
ideotified  with  benevolent  work;  gave  United  States  call  of  Fitswilliam,  power  passed  from  his  hands  to  the 
Govenunent  $100,000  at  banning  of  war  with  Spain;  i  United  Irishmen.  Having  been  some  years  in  retire- 
active  member  Women's  National  War  Relief  Associa-  ment,  he  actively  opposed  the  union,  and  after  an  inter- 
tion;  gave  freely  to  its  work;  at  Camp  Wikoff  made  '  val  of  two  years  entered  the  British  Parliament  as  mem- 
care  oiaick  and  convalescent  soldiers  her  personal  care,  |  ber  for  Malton      "  -.«.,«». 


fused: 


He  was  offered  office  by  Fox,  but  re- 
supported  the  Irish  insurrection  bill  of  1807, 


and  «ftve  t50,000  for  needed  supplitai.  iua«u,    __    _.   ___   . 

Goonod,  Charles  Francois,  French  composer;  and  devoted  his  last  years  to  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
bore  in  Paris  in  1818.  and  educated  at  the  Conservatoire    emancipation.     Died.  1820. 

rmdm  Hal^vy  and  Zimmermann,  whose  daughter  he  '  Gray,  Asa,  a  distinguished  American  botanist;  bom 
married  in  1847.  In  1839,  he  gained  the  prise  for  com-  !  in  Pans,  Oneida  County.  N.  Y..  in  1810;  graduated  in 
postioQ,  and,  after  visiting  Rome  and  Vienna,  became  medicine  in  1842;  became  Fisher  professor  of  natural 
an  organist  in  Paris,  where,  in  1849.  a  high  mass  by  him  |  history  at  Harvard,  and  in  1874r  succeeded  Agassis  as 
attracted  atten^n.  "Sappho,"  his  first  opera,  was  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  His  writings 
produced  in  1861,  and  the  composer  was  soon  after  ap-  '  did  much  to  promote  the  study  of  botany  in  America 
pointed  director  of  the  Orpheon.  After  some  minor  |  on  a  sound  scientific  basis,  and  also  to  forward  the  theo- 
works.  *' Faust"  appeared  in  1859,  being  brought  out  at  ries  of  Darwin.  In  conjimction  with  Doctor  Torrey.  he 
the  Thtttre  Lsrrique.  "Mireile"  followed  in  1864.  and  wrote  "The  Flora  of  North  America."  and  by  himself 
"Romfo  et  Juliette"  in  1867.  Of  hb  later  works  the  various  manuals  of  botany  and  "Natural  Science  and 
chief  are  "Jeanne  d'Arc."  "The  Redemption,"  and  Religion."  Died,  1888. 
"Mots  et  Vita."     Died.  1893.  I      Gray,  Georse*  jurist;    bom  in  New  Castle,  Del., 

Gracchus  (ortUe''ku»),  Cains  Sempronlus,  a  Roman  May  4. 1840;  graduated  at  Princeton,  1859  (A.  M..  1863; 
ofstor  and  statesman  who,  as  tribune,  was  the  originator  LL.  D.,  1889);  studied  law  at  Harvard;  admitted  to 
of  many  excellent  laws:  was  bora  B.  C.  159,  and  killed  |  bar,  1863;  practiced  at  New  Castle,  1863-69;  afterward 
in  a  massacre  organised  by  Opimius,  121.  His  brother,  at  Wilmington;  attorney-general  of  Delaware,  1879-85: 
TiberiuB  Sempronius,  bom  B.  C.  168,  was  elected  tribune.  '  United  States  senator,  1885-99;  Democrat^  member 
andwBsalsokilledinanuprisingof  the  patricians  against  I  foreign  relations  and  judiciary  committees  in  senate; 
kb  proposal  to  distribute  the  public  lands.     Died.  133.      '  in    1896   affiliated    with    the   national    (gold-standard) 

Grant,  Frederick  DenU  brigadier^geneial  United  Democrats  in  the  presidential  election:  member  Peace 
States  Army;  bom  in  St.  Louis,  May  30,  1850;  son  of  Commission,  Paris,  1898;  appointed  by  the  president 
riyiiet  8.  and  Julia  D.  Grant;  graduated  at  West  Point, '  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  at  Quebec,  1898, 
1871;  assigned  to  fourth  cavalry,  was  Ueutenant-colonel  |  and  member  of  the  International  Permanent  Court  of 
Cmted  States  Army  when  he  resigned  his  commission,    Arbitration  under  The  Hague  convention.  November. 

loo,     _,.  .,,...« 1900J    judge  United  States  Circuit  Court,  third  Judicial 

circmt,  since   1899;    chairman  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission.  1902. 
Gray.  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  was  twm  in  Lon- 
716         *     '  '        " 


1881;  afterward  United  States  minister  to  Austria,  and 
more  recently,  police  commissioner.  New  York,  until 
Jsouary,  1898.  Became  cok>nel  of  14th  New  York 
^phinteer  infantry  upon  b^nninf;  of  war  for  Cuba,  and 
uy  27,  1898,  was  appointed  bngadier-general.  United 
{States  volunteers.  S<»^red  in  Porto  Rico  one  year,  and 
after  war  commanded  military  district  of  San  Juan; 
tiansferred  to  Philippines,  April,  1899;  commanded  sec- 


don,  1716.  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  which  uni- 
versity he  became  professor  of  modem  literature  in  1769. 
His  "  Odes  '*  occupv  a  high  rank  in  En^dish  poetrv.  and 
his  wcdl-known  '^Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church- 
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3rard"  (1749),  \b  one  of  the  most  perfect  compoaitioiu 
of  its  kind  in  the  language.    Died.  1771. 

Greeiejy  Horace*  bom  in  1811;  American  journalist 
and  politician;  son  of  a  New  Hampshire  farmer;  came 
to  New  York,  and,  after  some  failures,  established  in 
1841,  the  '*New  York  Tribune,"  in  which  he  supported 
Lincoln  and  the  Union.  In  1848,  he  became  a  member 
of  Congress,  and,  thoudb  not  prominent  there,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Ilepubfican  party  in  1855.  He 
ultimately,  however,  became  a  Democrat,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully opposed  Grant  for  the  presidency  in  1872,  but 
died  (1872)  the  same  year.  He  twice  visited  Europe. 
He  was  author  of  "The  American  0>nflict."  "What  I 
Know  about  Farming."  and  "Recollections  of  a  Busy 
Life." 

Gr«*cn,  John  HJchiird^  ►.[tnji-cs  uismniin;  h-.rn  in 
Oxford  in  1^37.  and  etJu<^atf«J  at  Magi  J  Ale  m  f7«lleKe  ^4  IkioI 
and  Jftflue  Collfiicc;  took  unlcrtj  in  IB<tl(h  tt-ml  wna  ^^cirae 
tima  vicar  of  +St-  Phihp'i,  Htepufly,  becoDung;  in  l^fl8, 
librahan  at  Ijttnbfltti,  Hv  vau  aiitJior  of  "A  Bbnrt  Urn- 
toty  of  tUe  Enitti^h  Ppoplo."  "A  Hi«iti>nr  of  the  EnnliBh 
Pft.*pJe/'  ''  Til*  MakJdE  of  Etipjtland*-*  and  '*The  Con^iUfjst 
of  Lbglaisd,"  putiLl^hnl  after  hLs  de*th,  m  IS;!ICJ,  by  his 
wife,  whri  ai$»i^t#4l  him  i»  varioa*!  alh^r  worlcM,  and  Tier- 
e«tf  wrottf  ^Mffiiry  It/^  in  the  "Ttvdve  Eni^liiib  ^t&tcs- 

G  re*n  e .  ^t  a  t  h  a^n  M*l  *  bom  i  &  1742:  Ameri  r^n  gf?neml ; 
ed united  bifTLAcir,  aud  hrcik?  with  the  C^dakcr;)  on  ac- 
coiUit  fit  tue  latpr  niitjtary  pur«uiL»;  clL9tui)E<ii-*^hwl  him- 
jtelf  at  fhr  b&tt.Jeof  the  rir^tniywine^  vmua  defeat^ii  H^v^pral 
tiukcit  by  Q>rnwHlJ|jii>  but  won  the  battle  of  Eutaw  {Springs. 
DikJ,  1786. 

Gregory  1^  Pope,  eallcd  ths  "'Great'';  wan  ap- 
poirit.«cI  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Eavt  Governor  of  Rotiie. 
but,  od.  mheriliELg  hia  father'^  wealth,  refligncd  it,  aoa 
becsm«  Abbot  of  St.  AndrcV^^  llume.  After  b«ing 
iM<cr«tary  to  PeLaEqui  It.,  be  aucreeded  him  n»  Biiibop 
of  Jiomv;  renciuac«d  eomiu union  with  th#  Eiistem 
Chriatiati^  be^auie  of  the  aHaumptjon  of  the  litlp  "  Urn- 
verud  Biaiiop*'  by  the  patriarch  of  Coutftautinople; 
coinpo#«d  ehant^,.  and  c^tsbLiahed  a  muoirul  AchooL  in 
whic-h  be  tayfcbt  hiinaelf,  apij  <?oUectAJ  and  arran|red 
IraRmenta  of  ancipcit  hyum^.  He  witft  a  gmt  opponent 
of  MNi'^uIar  leamibBf  but  was  author  of  tiumeraui^  rncred 
wrorkji,  of  whjob  the  chief  was  his  **  Morals  on  the  Book 
of  Job."     Di&L  6t)i. 

Gregory  Vil.,  "Hikkbrami";  hum  in  1028:  a  roan 
of  moile*t  liirth,  wh(»  bet-ajue  inonk  of  Cluiriiy  and  Arch- 
deacon of  Ft^irne;  uxercij^ed  gJ'oat  inQuence  r:«\'(?r  \jt*^  iX. 
and  «uccoc<i'niE  pop-ri:^.  tiU  he  was  himself  apimiinlciL  in 
107  3p  to  tycceed  AJejAoder  U-  He  attacked  ejmony 
and  concubinage  in  the  Church,  and  carried  the  power 
of  the  papacv  to  a  hiah  pitch,  declining  to  submit  to  rati- 
fication of  election  from  the  emperor,  and  attempting 
to  enforce  spiritual  control  over  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
He  was  firmly  opposed  by  William  I.  of  Enjdand  and 
Philip  I.  of  France,  but  he  excommunicated  Henry  IV. 
of  Germany,  and  compelled  him  to  do  penance  in  1077, 
although  he  was  eventually  deposed  by  him.  He  died 
in  Salerno,  in  1085,  where  he  had  been  taken  after  his 
rescue  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  by  the  Normans  of 
Apulia. 

.  Grevy,  Francois  Paul  Jnles,  bom  in  1813:  French 
statesman,  came  to  the  front  at  Paris  as  a  defender  of 
republicans  in  political  cases,  and  in  1848,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  constituent  assembly.  He  joined  the 
Cdt^  Gauche,  became  vice-president  of  the  Assembly, 
and  opposed  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon.  In  1868. 
his  native  department  (the  Jura)  returned  him  for  the 
Assembly,  and,  on  resuitiing  public  life,  he  strongly  op- 
posed the  second  empire.  He  became  president  of  tne 
Assembly  in  1871,  and  was  reelected  three  times.  Be- 
tween 1873  and  1876.  when  he  was  a  private  member, 
he  strongly  opposed  the  Monarchists,  and  he  afterwards 
vigorously  resisted  the  schemes  of  MacMahon,  on  whose 
resignation,  in  1879.  he  became  President  of  the  Republic, 
in  which  office  he  displayed  much  tact,  and  in  1885, 
made  peace  with  China  on  his  own  responsibility.  In 
December  of  that  year  he  was  reelected,  but  in  1887, 
was  obliged  to  resini  owing  to  the  discovery  of  his  son- 
in-law's  (M.  Wilson)  implication  in  the  decoration  scan- 
dals.    Died.  1891. 

Grey,  Lady  Jane,  bom  in  1537:  grand-niece  of 
Henry  VIII.;  was  appointed  heir  to  the  throne  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  in  contravention  of  the  previous  settlement  of 
the  succession,  and  having  married  a  son  of  Dudley. 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  made  queen  and  reigned 
ten  davs;   she  was  beheaded  with  Lord  Dudley.     Died 

GHnrSf  James  M.,  congressman,  lawyer:  bora  in 
LAgrange.  Ga.,  March  29,  1861;  graduate  of  Peabody 
Normal  College,  Nashville,  Tenn..  1881;  taught  school 
and  studied  law;    admitted  to  bar,  1883;    practiced  at 


Alapaha,  Berrien  County,  Ga.;  was  for  ahort  time  is 
newspaper  business;  removed  to  Dawson,  Gm.,  1885: 
solicitor-general  (prosecuting  atttnuey)  Pataula  jmScisi 
circuit,  1888-93;  judge  of  same  circuit.  1803-96;  mcoi- 
ber  of  Congress,  since  1897,  second  Georgia  district; 
chairman  of  Democratic  Congressional  Committee,  19Q2. 

Grimm,  Jakob  LiOdwIs  Qr^m),  a  (German  philologist 
bom  at  Hanau,  was  associated  in  his  Uterary  labon  wttk 
his  brother,  Wilhelm  Karl,  bom  1786.  Their  prinoipsl 
joint  work  is  the  well-lmown  and  highly  esteemed 
'German  Dictionary"  bearins  their  names,  and  pub- 
lished in  1859.  Jakob,  who  <&ed  in  1863.  was  abo  the 
author  of  the  "Legal  Antiquities  of  Germanv/*  a  "Ha- 
tory  of  the  German  Language,"  and  "Gcnnan  My- 
thology "  —  all  standard  works.     Wilhehn  died  in  1850. 

Grosvenor,  Charies  Hennr,  lawyer;  bora  in  Pom- 
fret.  Windham  County.  Conn.,  September  20.  1833:  west 
to  Ohio,  May,  1838:  attended  oountrv  loc-adiooi  booM; 
taught  school;  studied  law;  admitted  to  oar,  1857;  n- 
aaged  in  practice.  Served  in  Eighteenth  Ohio  volunteers. 
July,  1861.  to  November,  1865,  as  major,  lieotensct- 
oolonel,  colonel,  and  brevet  bngadier-geDeraL  li«&- 
ber  of  Ohio  Ijegislature,  1874-78  (speaker,  two  yean); 
presidential  elector,  1872  and  1880;  trustee  Ohio  Sol- 
diers* and  Sailors*  Orphans*  Home,  1880-88,  and  presi- 
dent for  five  years;  delegate  at  large  to  NaUonal  Repob- 
lican  Convention,  1896  and  19(X);  member  of  Coopn 
1885^1,  and  again  from  1893  to  1907,  eleirenthObo 
district;  member  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  sad 
chairman  of  Committee  on  Mines  and  Mining.  55th.  and 
member  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  chairman  of  Comnatbtt  on  Mnrbant  Msnas 
and  Fisheries.  56th.  57th.  58th,  and  59th  CoogresMa 
Author:     "William  MoKinley,  His  Life  and  WwC** 

GrosTenort  Bdwin  Ansustas,  educator,  aotlMr: 
bom  in  Newburyport,  Mass.,  August  30,  1845;  gradoste 
from  Amherst,  1867,  Andover  Theological  Scnunarr. 
1872  (A.  M.,  Amherst,  1871;  LL.  D.,  Wabash.  1908, 
Alfred  University,  1904)  ;^prafessor  of  history.  Robcft 
College,  Constantinople,  1873-90;  professor  of  jSmopcas 
history,  1892-98,  modern  governments  and  their  afnoio- 
istration,  1898-1901,  modem  government  and  intrr^ 
national  law  since  1901.  Amherst.  Author:  **  The  Hiopo- 
dromeof  Constantinople";  **  Constantinople **  (2  rots.); 
"  The  Permanence  of  the  Grtek  Type *' ;  **  CbntempoiarT 
History";  etc. 

Grote,  Geoive,  bom  in  1794;  historian  and 

educated    at    the    Charterhouse:     entered    tuo    

bankinghouse,  but  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  Ixtersrr 
work.  He  published  many  pamphlets  on  refonn,  sad 
contributed  to  the  "Westmmster  Review."  In  1833 
he  was  elected  for  the  City  of  London,  for  wfaldi  he  eoe- 
tinued  to  sit  till  1841,  as  one  of  the  "Philosophicsl 
Radicals."  His  "Histoiy  of  Greece**  appeared  betweeo 
1846  and  1856,  and  was  foUowed  by  ^^Plato  aod  Other 
Companions  of  Socrates."     Died,  1871. 

Grotlus,  Hugo,  German  statesman  and  writer; 
bora  at  Delft,  1583;    entered  pubUc  life  as 


family 


of  Rotterdam;  went  to  England  in  1615  aa  a  commis- 
sioner on  the  Greenland  fisheries*  question,  and  there 
met  Casaubon.     As  a  friend  of  Baraevelt,  and  a  sup- 

ff>rter  of  Arminius,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  stadthoAder. 
aurioe  (1619),  but  two  years  after  his  wife  contrived  hii 
escape,  and  he  went  to  Paris  for  some  years.  After  s 
short  stay  in  Holland,  and  a  residence  of  two  years  st 
Hamburg,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1635.  as  Swediib 
ambassador,  where  he  remained  till  shortly  before  his 
death.  Chief  among  his  many  works  were  "PoemaU 
Sacra,"  "De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,**  and  "Annotatiooes  in 
Novum  Testamentum."     Died,  1645. 

Grouchy,  Emmanuel,  Marquis  de  (groo-^k^.  s 
marshal  of  France;  bom  in  Paris,  1766.  He  served 
with  distinction  under  Napoleon  I.;  received  a  marshal's 
baton  in  1814,  and.  in  1815,  refused  to  march  his  corps 
from  Wavre  to  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  at  Waterloo, 
alleging  his  having  received  no  order  from  Napoleon  to 
that  enect.  It  is  not  certain  whethm*  be  intended  to 
betray  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  but  his  culpable  indedsioe 
certainly  contributed  to  the  disaster  which  befell  the 
French  arms.  Exiled  in  the  same  year,  he  was  restored 
to  his  rank  and  honors  in  1830,  ana  died  in  1847. 

Guerlcke,  Otto  von,  bora  in  1602:  German  philoso- 
pher; bora  in  Magdebui^,  of  which  he  became  barfo- 
master,  after  traveling  in  France  and  England,  and 
studying  at  Leyden.  He  invented  the  air-pump,  aod 
made  experiments  before  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  in  1654. 
He  also  constructed  the  first  electric  machine,  and  de* 
scribed  his  ** Magdeburg  Hemispheres,**  in  hia  "Nova 
Experimenta.*'     Died,  1686. 

Guffeyi  James  McCluiv,  petroleum  producer;  bon 
in  Westmoreland  County.  Pa.,  Janxiary  19.  1839;  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  and  a  term  in  ocMnmercial  wAod: 
railroad  and  express  clerk  in  South;   returned  to  Penc- 
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aylTmniA,  1872;  siaoe  then  in  oil  and  gas  production: 
probably  the  largest  individual  oil  producer  in  the  United 
Stotes;  extensively  engaged  in  silver  and  gold  mining, 
with  large  bituminous  ooal  holdings;  well-known  as  a 
leader  in  Democratic  politics,  and  a  member  for  Penn- 
sylvania on  National  Committee,  but  never  held  or  was 
a  candidate  for  office. 

Guldo  {gu^do).  Renl*  a  famous  Italian  painter  of  the 
Bolognese  school;  bom  in  1575.  After  studying 
under  the  Caraeci,  be  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome, 
where  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  Pope  Paul  V.  His 
picturas  are  characterised  by  an  exquisite  grace  of 
expreasion  and  delicacy  of  touch.  Among  his  "chefs- 
d'oeuvre"  may  be  quoted  "The  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Peter"  (in  the  Vatican).  "The  Assumption,"  and  "The 
Masttcre  of  the  Innocents."     Died,  1642. 

Gulscard.  Robert,  bom  in  1015;  Norman  soldier;  son 
of  Tancred  d'Hauteville:  defeated  Leo  IX.  at  Civitella, 
and,  with  his  broUier  Humphrey,  was  invested  by  him 
with  Uie  dukedom  of  Apulia.  Suboequently  he  rescued 
Gregory  VII.  from  the  Kmperor  Henry  IV.,  invaded  the 
Greek  Eknpire,  and  died  when  on  another  expedition 
against  it,  having  defeated  the  fleets  of  the  JBastem 
Empire  and  Venice.     Died,  1085. 

Chilteras*  John,  professor  of  general  pathology  and 
troraeal  diaeases.  University  of  Havana,  since  August, 
1900:  bom  in  Matansas,  Cuba,  January  4,  1852;  edu- 
cated at  Ia  Empresa.  Matansas;  M.  D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvaiiia,  18/3  (Ph.  D.).  In  marine  hospital  service, 
1879-^^  served  as  expert  in  yellow  fever  in  all  epi- 
demics smoe  1881  \  was  professor  of  pathology.  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  \  on  staff  of  (3eneral  Shaf  ter  as  yellow 
fever  expert  in  Santiago  campaign.  1808.  Prominent  in 
Cuban  polities  in  this  country.  Editor  "  La  Revista  de 
Medidna  TropicaL" 

Cniiot.  FrancoU  Pl«rre  GulHaura^  {ge-zo'^,  a  dis- 
toguished  French  scholar,  historian,  and  fltat«am&n, 
ttai  bom  m  17S7,  As  an  author,  Guiiot.  has 
bsen  pftMiounced  by  the  "Edinburijrh  Uevjpw,"  "(he 
xrvateat  French  writer  of  his  time,  atid;  H^arcb  uwtiina  an 
iqiial  m  mny  other  country."  Bid  chief  works  arc  a 
tnjialKUop  <rf  Gibbani'i  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  a  "  Hisloiy 
d  CiviiiutJoc^  (fifth  edition,  IS45),  "Hiatoire  d«^  \k  Ke- 
T^otion  dAngltierTB  (1827-56),  a  Life  of  Oliver  Orom- 
wilir  aod  I*  "Hiatoryof   France"  <1S70).      Died,  1874. 

GostftVUH  \.i^uM-l&i^um}  is  tW  name  of  four  kitiftii  erf 
Qnwait^  GustAvua  ],  (Va:!ia)  waa  bom  at  StockhoEm, 
tIMr  He  drove  the  Danish  ujurper^  Christjan  tL,  fn>m 
the  emmtry,  and  was  crrjwnefJ  kinj^,  Ifj27;  died,  Ih'id, 
'GaMavw  IL  (Adoliphua).  i^randsDii  ui  abovet,  giii«  of  the 
createst  i^n^faLa  of  histnry^  was  born,  1^94;  cruwned, 
IiHI;  kil]f.d  at  the  battle  of  Lut»en.  Germany,  1032. 
He  defiled  the  PniaaiaE^  ajud  l^oles,  and  as  champion 
of  the  Protestant  cause  overran  nearly  the  whole  of 
Germany.  Gustavus  III.,  bom  in  1746,  was  crowned, 
1771;  assaaainated  by  AnkarstrOm,  one  of  his  nobles. 
1702.  Gustavus  IV.,  bom  in  1778,  succeeded  his  father, 
Gostavus  III.,  1792;  was  deposed,  and  died  in  Switser- 
iaod,  1837. 

GntenbeiKf  Johann  (aoc^UnAHdrg),  the  inventor  of 
the  art  of  printing;  bora  in  Ments,  Germany,  1400. 
In  1450.  he  entered  into  partnership  with  John  Faust 
(q.  v.),  a  connection  severed  five  years  later  by  a  lawsuit 
between  the  parties,  in  consequence  of  which  Gutenberg 
was  compelled  to  resign  to  Faust  all  the  appUanoes  and 
profits  of  his  invention.     Died,  14d8. 

Gnyot,  Arnold*  bom  in  1807;  Swiss  geographer  and 
geologvt;  went  to  America  in  1849,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  adenee:  was  professor  of  geology  and  physical  geog- 
raphy at  Princeton  College;  formed  an  mtmiacy  with 
Agassis,  and  made  numerous  maps,  mathematical  tables 
and  text-books.  His  greatest  works  were  "The  Meteo- 
rological and  Physical  Tables ''  issued  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  his  "Earth  and  Man."  Died, 
1884. 

Hadlcy,  Arthnr  Twining,  president  of  Yale  since 
Jane  29.  1809;  bora  in  New  Haven.  Conn..  April  23. 
1S56;  graduate  of  Yale,  1876;  student  of  University 
of  Berlin  (LL.  D..  Harvard,  1899;  Columbia,  1900; 
Johns  Hopkins,  1902) .  Tutor.  1879-83,  lecturer.  1883-86, 
xale;  appointed  commissioner  of  statistics.  Connecticut, 
1885;  professor  of  political  science,  Yale,  1886-90. 
Author:  "Railroad  Transportation,  Its  History  and 
Laws,"  "Connecticut  Labor  Reports,  1885-86."  "Eco- 
nomics: An  Account  of  the  Relations  Between  Private 
Property  and  Public  Welfare,"  "The  Education  of  the 
American  Citisen,"  "Freedom  and  Responsibility." 
Aznerican  editor  of  the  tenth  edition  of  Encyclopedia 
Bntannica. 

Haeckel,  Ernst  Hetnrlch,  bora  in  Potsdam.  1834; 
Genaan  naturalist,  was  appointed  in  1861  professor  of 
K>«ogy  at  Jena.  He  afterwards  traveled  in  all  parts  of 
Eorope,  and  visited  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.     In 


1881,  he  went  to  India.  His  chief  works  are  "Natural 
History  of  Creation,"  "The  Origin  of  the  Human  Race," 
"Popular  Lectures  on  Evolution,"  contributions  to  the 
"Voyage  of  H.  M.  8.  Challenger."  etc." 

HaKSard,  Honry  KMi:'^*  Enjcliah  novellat;  born  in 
Bru.^iiMihiiij.1.  Xi?t'3\jLk,  l^L>i'i,  w<^iii  Xit  NatoJ  in  IST-*^,  aa 
secri'tary  to  ^ir  H^  Ltulwer,  atid  waa  afterw&fds  maat«r 
of  the  IliicH  Criurt  uf  the  Transvaal.  In  1S70,  he  ri^mrned 
to  EnijlaRd,  and  jpubitsbed  in  1882,  "Cet«way&  and  his 
WhJl*.'  N«?ij|hbor!*.  This  waa  followed  by  epveral  novela. 
the  t\\\vi  of  which  wern  "Dawn,"  "The  Witrh'a  Head, 
"King  Soloraofi'fl  Minen '^  and  *'Shc,"  "JesB^"  ^'Cleup^ 
tra,"  "  Heatric**,"  and  "Kric  HriiihtC'yea,'*  etc* 

Hahii4>m£inn,  ChrUtlun^SamucI  Frffid r Jell*  bom lo 
17j.t;  German  phy^ician^  thfl  foufidflr  of  bomtvopathy, 
to  which  hftwaa  led  bycxparimfiita  roii^ie  on  himaeff  with 
Pfruviait  bark.  He  practired  at  Lc^ipiis,  but  wna 
oblJf^iMj  to  retire  an  account  of  the  hiwtilily  of  the  apolhe- 
cariw  tb^re.  He  woa  invited  to  Krjlben  b^  the  Duke  of 
An  halt,  and  afi4>rwarcl»  npi^iit  eiaht  years  in  Paris*  He 
expoi:inLleiJ  hid  pyst«in  in  Or^anon  of  the  Healing  Art,'* 
and  other  wurki.     Um\,  184:1. 

Hale«  Edward  Ev^retti  author,  chaplain  United 
States  Senate;  bom  in  lloflton,  April  3^  1822:  situdied 
in  Boston  Ijitin  school;  graduate  of  Harvard,  IB39, 
S.  T,  D.,  l%19l  (LL.  D.,  Partmontb,  JBOl,  William*. 
1904);  ■tudie'i  theology;  lieen^etl  to  preach;  minister 
Church  of  the  LTnity,  WofCftiter,  Maaa..  184S-56:  Prom- 
inent promoter  of  "Chautauqua"  cirrl^ea  and  ^Letid-a-^ 
Hand  '  clubs.  Editor  "  l^nd-a-Hand  Record."  Author 
(stories):  "The  Man  Without  a  Country;  "  "Ten  Times 
One  ia  Ten/'  ^'Maigaret  Percivnl  in  America,"  '*ln  Hb 
Name,"  ^'Mr  Tangier's  Vacationi,**  "Mrs.  Merriom'e 
Scholar*,"  "His  l^vd  Bmi,"  *'The  Inithana  Papers," 
"I'fsfl  and  Downa,"  "Philip  Nnlan^s  Frienda," 
"Foftuiies  of  Rachel,'*  "Four  and  Five/^  ^'Cruuoe  in 
New  Ynrk,"  "Chmtmoa  Eve  and  Christmas  Daj%" 
" Christ ma»  in  NarraKansett,"  'MJur  Chmtmaa  in  a 
PftlsceJ'  Othflr  workfl;  *' Sketches  in  Christian  His- 
tory," "  KannaaAnd  Nebraska,"  "  Whatt^areerf "  "Boy's 
Hef €!*«/'  "The  Story  of  Mas&achu^setts/ '  "Sybarifl  and 
Other  Hornw,"  ""  For  Fifty  Veara"  (poemaK  "  A  New 
Enii^land  lioyhood,"  "ChautauQuan  HiiJtory  <jf  the 
UnitCH-J  StJitfis,"  "If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston/'  *  Memories 
of  a  Hundred  ^'eara/'  "Ralph  Waldo  Erneraon/^  '*We, 
ihf}  FVniilf',"  "New  Englancl  fiallada"  "Prayers  in  the 
Unj b«l t) tates tki nate. ' '  £kli tor;  "ModernAebievementp" 
ten  volumes,  1905. 

Hale,  Ihjji^iiei  Xltiited  States  aenator  ftum  Maine » 
l&Sl-iaU:  born  in  Turner.  Oxforfl  CjauiUy,  Me.,  June 
9.  I83il;,  acjuJemic  eiiucation  (LL.  D.,  Bates  Co]le|^« 
(xjlby  liniversily  and  Bowdoin  College);  admitted  lo 
bar.  18^7 ;  county  attorney  of  Hancock  County  for 
nine  yean;  member  of  Maine  E.«i;ii«laturB,  18@7«  1868, 
and  1880;  mernber  of  Con greas,  1869-79 .  Was  appoint- 
ed iw^tmaater-Kcneral  by  Pr«aident  Grant,  1874^  but 
declined;  wa*  tendered  naval  portfobo  by  President 
H-ttyefl,  but  dedineil;  delei^te  to  National  Republicati 
conventions,  IH6.H,  1S76,  and  ISSO 

Hale,  81  r  AlattheWf  born  in  16lH»;  En^liAh  judfe, 
wns  called  to  tiie  bar  in  1636.  Thouirb  a  Hoyali^t,  he 
was  appointed  head  of  the  committee  for  preventiou  of 
deJaya  and  expeii;<}e9  of  law  iu  1552;  became  a  jude^e  of 
common  plena  in  1655,  and  sat  in  parliament  tiir  the 
lUfstoratJOTi,  when  be  was  maije  lord  chief  baron.  In 
1G7L  he  became  lord  chief  justice,  and  resii^ned  Juat 
before  hia  death*  Hm  wrote  a  "  History  of  tbe  Pleaa  of 
the  Crown."  "Difficiles  Kuka-,"  and  an  eaaay  on  "Gra^- 
tation  or  Fluidfl."     Dieil,  1676. 

IfalU  IjFffcnTllle  Stanley f  president  and  profeaior  of 
p€yt:hrilimy,  Clark  I'niveraityt  since  lliftiH;  born  in  Aih^^ 
field.  Maflii.,  February  1,  1840;  ^TB^duate  of  Wilbama, 
B.  A.,  1S67,  A,  M.,  1S7D;  (Ph.  D.,  Harvard,  1S7S; 
LL,  D**  University  of  Michigan,  18SSj  Johta  Hopkins^ 
1902).  Profe-wctr  of  psychology,  Antioch  \(\.)  Collpi^, 
1872—76;  atudied  in  Berlin^  Bonn^  lieidelt>ertt  and 
Loipiritf ;  lecturer  on  p<iy!'holo«>'  in  Harvanl  and  Williama 
ISi^U  HI  t  pmfeasor  of  p9ychl:Jloii;y^  Jobna  Hopkins,  1881- 
88:  married,  Author:  "  Aapectfl  of  German  Culture." 
"HiTii:.*  Toward  a  Select  and  Descriptive  Bibliography 
of  '  KducnlJon  "  (with  John  M.  Mansfield) ;  "  Adolcv- 
ceriL'p"  (2  vols);  ml  t  tor  and  founder  of  "TTie  American  " 
Journid  of  Paychology,"  "The  PerlaguiEiral  Seminary." 
"American  Journal  of  PeliKiolia  PjaychQlogy  and  Edu- 
cation." 

Hallam,  Henryy  an  English  historian;  born  in 
Windsor,  in  1779.  His  greatest  works  comprise  a  "View 
of  the  State  of  Europe  During  the  Middle  Ages,"  "The 
Constitutional  History  of  Ennand  from  the  Accession  of 
Henry  VII.  to  the  Death  of  Georae  II.,"  and  his  master- 
piece, the  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  in 
the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
I  Died.  1850. 
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Haman^  a  courti«r  of  Ahasuenis.  King  of  Persia; 
out  of  motavM  of  |>erBoiial  revenge,  sought  the  extermi- 
nation  of  the  Jewish  race  in  that  kingdom,  in  which 
design  he  was  thwarted  by  Esther  (q.  v.)*  who  effected 
his  disgrace,  about  486  B.  C. 

Hamllcmr  Barca«  a  Carthaginian  leader,  father  of 
Hannibal,  and  head  of  a  faction  at  Oarthage;  com- 
manded in  Sicily  in  the  fint  Pimic  War,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  defeated  the  mercenaries,  who  had  rebelled; 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Vettones  when  meditating 
a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Romans.     Died,  228  B.  C. 

Hamtlton,  Alexander,  American  general  and  states- 
man; bom  in  St.  Kitts  in  1757;  published,  when  17, 
some  papers  on  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  before  he 
was  19,  was  captain  of  artillery.  In  1777,  he  was  Wash- 
ington's aide-de-camp,  in  1782,  a  member  of  Congress, 
and,  in  1787,  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  drew 
up  the  American  Constitution.  Washington  appointed 
him  secretary  to  the  treasury,  and,  in  1798,  he  became 
second-in-command  of  the  army,  of  which  he  became 
afterwards  commander-in-chief.  He  was  killed  (1804) 
in  a  duel  with  Colonel  Burr,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

namlUon,  ^tr  U  lillani,  Bart.,  rxirn  in  i7S8; 
tScfttUsb  mHapliyoieLairi^  ttecame.  In  182K  professor  of 
mornJ  philoAoptiy  at  fildinburjrh,  iLnd^  at|b«f!qucntly^  of 
iiniv«7mt  hitsUity.  From  1S36,  i»rb*ii  Ke  bec»m«  pto- 
fcBBor  of  Idk)C  ADiJ  ii).?tApbyfl>CB,  he  was  widely  known 
as  ft  phJlo#ii>pbiical  wnt«r.  HLs  rhief  booki*  were  an 
QdJtioxi  of  Reid'i  wot-ka^  ^'Diecu^ionft  on  PbiloAophv, 
LiivraturfSt  »nd  Biluf*ntion,"  ami  his  "LectureH/*  pub- 
Lished  after  h'm  lif^th.  He  Itft  iu&  library  lo  the  Uni- 
vefaity  fif  ClasfiTOw,     I3iedi  1&56. 

Hamlin,  HAnnlboU  Ammcan  itatftBioaa;  bom  in 
Parirt,  Maine,  in  li!01l;  j>ractjr«d  ma  a  lawyer,  and  became 
a  memhcr  of  the  8tiite  Lcwfllature,  In  1^2.  be  nas 
elected  aa  a  Demucmt  Uy  CofigreH;  wan  United  l^tAces 
senator  from  1&4S  t^  1^7.  when  be  wmi  etectexJ  fpov^rnor 
on  the  RepublicAn  titket.  but  resiKneiJ  imtnediateJy  on 
jUB^in  beini;  elet^ted  senator.  In  l^l^  he  became  ^nc*^ 
pmident  under  LJ,riiro]Ti,  whose  vit-fr^  he  ahiired.  He 
wai  Bipun  senate* r  from  1KQ9  to  1^1  /when  he  vfbm  named 
minifltpr  to  Spuin-  He  was  chiefly  infltnj mental  in  rmss- 
injc  the  "Wilmot  pmiHF*>'*  through  the  House  of  Rctjfe- 
■entati  ve- .      DioJ ,  1  ^!  1 1 . 

Hammond*  James  Bartlett,  tsrpewriter  inventor; 
bom  in  Boston,  April  23,  1839;  graduate  of  University 
of  Vermont,  1861;  newspaper  correspondent  during 
Civil  War:  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
1866;  studied  philosophy  and  science  at  Univeraitsr  of 
Kalle^  Germany;  devoted  many  years  to  mechanical 
experiments;  patented,  1880,  a  typewriting  machine 
made  on  scienti6c  principles {  introduced  ''Ideal"  key- 
board and  true  augment  m  the  "Hammond  Type- 
writer"; put  machine  on  market,  1884;  won  highest 
honors  in  competitions.  Collaborator  on  American 
translation  of  '*Lange's  Commentary  on  The  Psalms," 
1884. 

Hammond*  John  Hays*  mining  engineer;  bom  in 
San  Francisco,  March  31.  1855;  graduate  of  Sheffield 
Scienti6c  School,  Yale.  Ph.  B..  1876  (A.  M^  Yale); 
mining  course  at  Royal  School  of  Mines.  Freiburg. 
Saxony.  Special  expert  of  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  1880,  examining  California  gold  fields;  later 
in  Mexico,  and  afterward  consulting  engineer  of  Union 
Iron  Works,  San  Francisco,  and  to  Cential  and  Southern 
Pacific  railways;  has  examined  properties  in  all  parts 
of  the  world;  became  consulting  engineer  for  Bamato 
Bros.,  1893,  and  later  for  Cecil  Rhodes,  of  whom  he 
became  a  strong  supporter;  consulting  engdneer  of  Con- 
solidated Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa,  British  South 
Africa  Company,  and  the  Randfontein  Estates  Gold 
Mining  Company.  Was  one  of  four  leaders  in  reform 
movement  in  the  Transvaal.  1895-96;  after  Jameson 
Raid  (with  which  he  was  not  in  sympathy),  was  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  death;  sentence  was  afterward 
commuted  to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment;  and  later 
was  released  on  payment  of  a  nne  of  $125,000;  went 
to  London  and  became  interested  in  many  large  mining 
companies;  returned  to  the  United  States  and  has 
traveled  extensively,  examining  mines  in  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

Hampden,  John,  an  English  patriot  and  pariia- 
mentary  leader,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1594.  During 
the  twenty-two  years  he  held  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  identified  himself  as  an  advocate  of  public 
opinion  and  champion  of  popular  rights,  when  the 
latter  were  encroached  upon  by  Charles  I.  and  his  gov- 
ernment. He  suffered  imprisonment  for  his  refusM  to  | 
pay  the  obnoxious  ship  money;  was  one  of  the  frameni  I 
of  the  Grand  Remonstrance;  and  also  one  of  the  five 
members  illegally  committed  to  prison  by  order  of  the  I 


king. 
Field. 


_  Hampden  was  killed  in  the  fii^t  of  Chslgnm 
FieTd.  1643. 

Haneock,  John*  bora  in  1737;  American  politidaa. 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  in  MaaachuMm, 
the  seisure  of  his  skwp,  "The  Liberty."  being  the  oca- 
sion  of  a  riot  inBoston.     He  was  very  active  in  desoiiBc- 


ing  the  "  Boston  massacre,"  and  was  one  of  the  pmoM 
whose  seisure  was  attempted  bv  the  expeditkm  whid 
led  to  the  Lexington  affair.    He  was  president  d  tb» 
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County,    lU.     Taught    school    nine    yean   in  Wstm 
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Continental  Congress  from  1775-77.  and  goveraor  of 
Massachusetts  from  1780  till  his  death  in  1793. 

Hancock*  Wtnlleld  Scott*  an  American  (sombI: 
bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1824;  after  graduating  tt  Wca 
Point  in  1844,  served  with  graat  gallantry  daring  the 
Mexican  War.  Appointed  brigadier-geoersl  of  xdm- 
teers  in  1861,  he  took  part  in  the  campaign  on  tbe 
Potomac,  fought  at  Antietam,  and  oommandsd  a  oocpi 
in  the  battie  of  Gettysbun,  where  he  was  wounded. 
1863.  In  August,  1864,  Hancock  became  brigsdio^ 
general  in  the  regular  army;  held  from  Augoit,  1W7. 
till  March.  1868,  the  command  of  the  5th  Military  Dii- 
trict.  June,  1880.  became  the  unsuccessful  Damocntic 
nominee  for  president.  At  his  death,  Februsry  9, 18tt, 
he  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Eset. 

Handel*  Georse  Frederick*  the  greatest  ooapoar 
of  oratorio  music  that  has  yet  appeared,  was  bora  is 
Halle,  Germany,  in  1684.  After  producing  sons  niior 
operas,  etc.,  in  Italy,  he  setUad  in  England,  ia  1712, 
where  he  became  chapel-master  to  George  I.  In  1710. 
appeared  his  oratorio  of  "Saul."  and  in  the  foUovtag 
year  that  sublime  conception,  **The  Messiah."  "Ssm- 
son,"  "Moeee  in  EmC'  "/oahua."  and  "Jephtheh" 
arehis  later  works.    Died,  1759.  _ 

Frank*  lawyer;   bora  in  St.  J( 
educated  in  common  schools,  ( 

,    __      Taught    school    nine    yean   i_ 

County,  Ind.;  admitted  to  bar,  1889;  practieed  tt 
Williamsport.  Ind..  1889-96;  elected  to  State  Seoate, 
1890;  Congress.  1894.  serving  one  term;  candidate  for 
United  SUtes  Senate,  1909;  governor  of  IndJeia. 
1905-09. 

Hanna*  Marcns  Akmio*  an  American  politiaan  ud 
legislator;  born  in  New  Lisbon  (now  Lisbon).  Cdant- 
biana  County.  O.,  September  24,  1837.  He  wsa  ap- 
pointed to  the  United  SUtes  Senate  as  a  Republiesa  by 
Governor  Bushnell,  March  5,  1897,  to  ml  vscucy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  John  Sherman,  who  re- 
signed to  accept  the  position  of  secretary  of  itste  in 
President  MclGnley's  cabinet;  took  his  seat  March  &. 
1897.  His  term  of  service  under  the  appointmeat 
expired  in  January,  1898,  and  he  was  elected  for  a  foil 
term,  and  served  until  his  death  in  1904. 

Hannibal*  bom  in  247  B.  C:  Carthaginian  gncw- 
son  of  Hamilcar  Barea,  who  devoted  him  from  an  earty 
aae  to  war  with  the  Romans.  After  attacking  tk 
allies  of  the  latter  in  Spain,  he  marched  into  Italy,  over 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  and,  arriving  in  218,  won  the 
batties  of  the  Ticinus  and  the  Trebut.  and  next  ymr 
defeated  Flaminiua  on  Lake  Thrasymene.  After  his 
great  victory  at  Oanna  in  216,  he  wintered  at  Ckpoa. 
but  was  unable  to  take  Rome.  In  203.  he  retuned  to 
Africa,  and  was  defeated  at  Zama  in  the  foltowing  y»r 
by  Scipio  Africanus.  He  became  chief  magistrate  at 
Carthage,  but  was  compelled  by  the  hostUity  of  ritak 
to  flee  to  the  court  of  Antiochus.  When  his  sancomr 
was  demanded  bv  the  Romans,  be  took  refuge  in  Bi- 
thynia,  but  took  poison  from  apprehension  of  boaf 
given  up.     Died,  ld3  B.  C. 

Hapvood*  Norman*  editor,  author,  and  critic;  bon 
in  Chicago,  March  28,  1868;  .graduate  of  Harvard. 
1890,  LL.  B.,  Harvard  Law  School  (A.  M^  1883\j 
Author:  "Literary  Statesmen."  "Daniel  websttf, 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  "The  Stage  in  America";  Dn- 
matic  critic  of  "  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser**  and 
"Bookman,"  1897-1902;  editor  of  "Collier's  Weekly' 
since  1903. 

Hardy*  Thomas*  novelist,  educated  as  an  architect; 
bom  in  Dorsetshire  in  1840,  the  scene  of  his  noTta 
being  laid  in  the  south  of  England,  the  early  WeaiO- 
His  chief  works  are  "Deq>erate  Remedies."  "Uodertbe 
Greenwood  Tree,"  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 
"The  Trumpet  Major"  "The  Woodlandera,"  "The 
Mayor  of  Casterbridge,'^  and  "Wessex  Tales,"  "Teas  of 
the  D'Urbervilles,"  etc.  .    . 

Harlan*  John  Marshall*  associate  justice  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  mnce  November  29,  1877;  bon 
in  Boyle  County.  Ky..  June  1, 1833;  gralduatedatOwtn 
College.  Ky..  1850  (LL.  D..  laiowdoin.  1883;  CentreOol- 
lege.  and  College  of  New  Jersey.  1884);  studied  law  at 
Transylvania  Univerwty;  practicea  at  Frankfort: 
county  judge.  1858;  Whig  candidate  for  Oongrm  la 
Ashland  district.  1850;  elector  on  Bell  and  Everett  ticket 
1860;   removed  to  Louisville  in  1867  amd  practiced  la« 
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there.  Colonel  10th  Kentucky  reKtment  in  Union  Anny, 
1861-63;  ftttoraey-general  Kentucky,  18d3-67;  re- 
taned  to  prmctice;  Republican  nominee  for  ffovemor. 
1871;  defeated,  and  again  in  1875,  defeated;  nis  name 
was  presented  by  Republican  convention  of  Kentucky 
for  Tiee-praeident  of  united  States  in  1872;  member 
LoaiflBitt  Gommianon.  1877;  one  of  American  arbitra- 
ton  on  Bering  Sea  Tribunal  which  met  in  Paris,  1803. 

EMrto/m^  Judson,  ex-attomey-general  United  States; 
boro  in  Hamilton  County,  O.,  February  3,  1846;  gradu- 
ated Denison  University,  1866  (LL.  D.,  1802);  gradu- 
ated Cincinnati  Law  School,  1860.  Judge  common 
pkas  court,  1876-78;  superior  court  of  Cincinnati,  1878- 
87— resigned;  attorney-general  United  States,  June  8. 
1895,  to  March  6,  1807;  resumed  practice;  president 
Ohio  Bar  Association,  1807-08;  member  faculty  law  de- 
partment. University  of  Cincinnati. 

Harold  !••  King  of  England,  sumamed  Barefoot 
00  account  of  his  fleetness  in  running,  was  second  son 
of  Canute  the  Great,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1037 
and  died  three  years  later. 

Harold  II.«  son  of  Godwin,  Eari  of  Kent,  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  England  in  1066,  on  the  death  of  £d- 
mrd  the  Confessor;  and  in  the  same  year  utterly  de- 
feated an  invasion  of  the  Norsemen,  only  to  be  a  few 
days  bter  overthrown  himself  bv  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
maody,  near  Hastings,  on  the  14th  of  October. 

Haioan  Al  Raschld,  bom  in  763:  Khalif  of  Bagdad, 
organiieci  his  dominions  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Euten  Empire;  massacrra  the  Barmecides;  com- 
pelled Kicepnorus  to  resume  payment  of  his  tribute, 
and  ravssed  his  dominions  when  the  peace  was  not  kept; 
sent  in  embassy  to  Charles  the  Great.  He  died  in  800, 
when  on  an  expedition  against  Khorassan. 

Harper,  William  Bainey.  president  of  University 
of  Chicago  since  1801 ;  bom  in  New  Concord.  O.,  July  26, 
1856;  (DBduated  at  Muskingum  College.  1870:  (Ph.  D., 
Tale,  1875;  D.  D.,  Colby,  1801;  LL.  D.,  University  of 
Nebrsska,  1803,  Yale.  1001,  Johns  Hopkins,  1002);  prin- 
eipsl  Masonic  College,  Macon,  Tenn.,  1875-76:  tutor, 
1876-79;  principal  preparatory  department  Denison 
UniTcnity,  Gmnville,  O.,  1870-80;  professor  of  Hebrew, 
Baptist  union  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  1870-86 


professor  of  Semitic  languages,  Yale,  1886-01,  and  pro- 
lesBor  Biblical  literature,  1880-01 ;  principal  ChauUu- 
qua  College  Liberal  Arts,  1885-01 ;  head  professor  of 
Semitic  languages  and  literature,  and  president  of  Uni- 
nmtv  of  Chicago.  1801  to  1006.  Author:  "Elements 
of  Hebrew.*'  "Elements  of  Hebrew  Syntax,"  "Hebrew 
Voeabttlaries,"  "Introductory  New  Testament  Greek 
Method"  (with  Revere  F.  Weidner).  "A  Teacher's 
Manual  for  an  Inductive  Latin  Primer"  (with  I.  B. 
Burgess),  "Elements  of  Latin"  (with  I.  B.  Burgess), 

Constructive  Studies  in  the  Priestly  Element  in  the 
Old  Testan»ent."  " Relicion  and  the  Higher  Life."  "The 
gtnictare  of  the  Text  of  the  Book  of  Amos,**  "The 
Structure  of  the  Text  of  the  Book  of  Hoeea,"  "  The  Trend 
of  Higher  Education."     Died  in  1006. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler,  author;  bora  in  Eatonton, 
(St-.  December  8, 1848 ;  served  apprenticeship  to  printing 
tnde;  an  editor  of  Atlanta  "Constitution"  twenty-five 
Tcsn,  now  retired.  Author:  "Uncle  Remus:  His  songs 
Md  Hie  Sayings,"  "Nii^ts  with  Uncle  Remus,"  "Uncle 
Rcmos  and  His  Friends,"  "Mingo/*  "Little  Mr.Thimble- 
fiocer,"  "On  the  PlanUtion,"  ^* Daddy  Jake,  the  Run- 
amy."  "Balaam  and  His  Master'*  "Mr.  Rabbit  at 
Home,"  "The  Story  of  Aaron.**  "Sister  Jane,'*  "Free 
ioe."  "Stories  of  Georgia  "  "Aaron  in  the  Wild  Woods," 

Tales  of  the  Home  Folks,"  "Georgia.  From  the  In- 
jwonof  De  Soto  to  Recent  Times,"  "Evening  Tales," 

Stones  of  Home  Folks,"  "(^ronidee  of  Aunt  Minerva 
Ana."  "Gn  the  Wings  of  Occasion,"  "The  Making  of  a 
Stoteeman"  "Gabriel  ToUiver,"  '^Wally  Wanderoon," 

A  Little  Union  Scout,"  '*The  Tar  Baby  Story  and  other 
RhTmesof  Uncle  Remus,'*  "Told  by  Uncle  Remus,"  etc. 
Harriioii,  BenjAinin,  twenty-Uurd  President  of  the 
Umted  States;  bora  in  North  Bend,  O.,  August  20,  1833. 
o*  was  a  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  signer 
M^uie  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  grandson  of 
Wuiiam  Henry  Harrison,  ninth  President  of  the  United 
^tes.  He  was  i^aduated  at  Miami  University;  studied 
aw  m  Cincinnati;  removed  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in 
1S54.  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  fine  I^^  practice; 
ntered  the  Union  Armv  in  1862,  servinc  with  conspicu- 
o«  pQantry  in  the  Atmnta  campaign,  finally  returning 
Jo  civil  life  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  brevet 
ontadier-general;  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
flBTeraor  of  Indiana  in  1876,  but  was  defeated;  was 
«mcted  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1881,  where  he 
J'^ed  to  his  reputation  as  a  sound  thinker  and  a  polished 
fraater;  at  the  Republican  convention  held  in  Chicago, 
JsM,  1888.  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  of  we 
iBited  States;   elected  in  the  ensuing  November;   and 


inaugurated  ICarch  4.  1880.  His  administration  was 
quiet,  successful  ana  measurably  popular.  It  was 
marked  by  the  amicable  settlement  of  the  trouble  with 
Chile  and  by  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill. 
In  1802  he  received  a;|Kain  the  nomination  in  the  National 
Republican  Convention,  but  by  this  time  the  able  and 
persistent  attacks  of  the  Democracy  on  the  high  tariff 
policy  led  to  a  general  revulsion  against  it,  and  he  was 
defeated  at  the  election  by  Cleveland.  He  thereupon 
pursued  a  private  law  practice,  occasionally  giving  pimlic 
addresses.  He  died  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Msirch  13, 
1001. 

Harrison,  William  Henry,  bora  in  1773;  ninth 
president  of  the  United  States,  distinguished  himself  in 
wars  with  the  Indians,  and  in  that  of  1812-15  with  Great 
BritaiD.  Re  waa  fo^r  iome  time  govtrDor  of  the  newly- 
formod  Territory  cif  Ini liana,  aofi  was  iruide  ia  LHI^H  EniO' 
isKT  to  Qiin'iimbiar  After  hi  a  rec-alJ  he  wb*  an  urvsucceM- 
ful  randiclate  for  the?  prGflinJenryn  but  was  elected  in  1^39 
in  oppoAitioft  to  the  Deniocrmt.  Van  Burea.  He  died 
SUchienly  isrttui  afterward  a. 

Hart.  Albert  Buhhnell,  profe^iaor  of  hiAtorVt  Har- 
vard^ born  in  Cbrkii^'iLle't  Pa,»  July  I.  18Ji4:  graduiitctij 
at  Harvard,  J8Ht>  (Ph.  D-.  FreidbufK.  Baden.  1HS3; 
LL,  D.p  Richmond  CoUeRe.  Iftu2).  Author:  "ItUro- 
durtioEi  to  the  WtuHy  of  FwIwtbJ  GovBrnmcdt/'  "Epoeh 
Maps'/'  "  Fornrmtitm  of  the  L^nion/'  "  Practipal  E^naj^s 
on  American  tlovernsient,"  "S^tudie*  m  American  Edu- 
cation," "Guide  to  the  Study  of  American  HiMory'* 
(with  Edward  Channini;).  ''Salniron  ForlLand  Qiobe.*' 
"Handbook  of  the  HiAlory^  Diplomacy  and  Govemment 
of  the  United  Htate^M/'  ^' Foundatians  of  American  For- 
ei^  Policy/'  "  Actual  Ciovernraent/*  **  E^osentlaLi  of 
American  History'*  Eld i tor:  " Epochs  of  American 
HiBtory''  (three  volumes),  "American  History  Told  by 
Con  tern  porari  M  "  (four  volumes),  '*  American  Citiien 
Serie??/*  "Hourre-Book  of  American  History,*'  "  Soy  ire 
Readcni  in  American  History"  {four  volume*),  "The 
American  Nation,"  Joint  editor:  *' American  Hifltory 
Lcftfleta./'  "  Harvard '»  Gni,duiitea'  Magasin^/'  "Amen- 
can  History  Review  since  HJtta/' 

Harte,  Francis  Bret,  Ameriran  writer t  bom  in 
Albany  in  IS^'A;  was  at  difTeretit  times  a  miner^  acIiooI- 
teacher^  printer,  and  editor.  From  1S64  to  1S7U  he  was 
in  San  Francisco  a«  wcretary  of  the  UnitefJ  i^tatea  Mint, 
where,  in  l§e9,  he  t>ublished  "The  Heathen  Chinee." 
He  WB^  named  American  consvut  at  Ci^feld  in  1878t  and 
at  Glaagi^m  in  1B8(1,  and  after  leaving  the  latter  in  1H85. 
lived  in  London.  Chief  amonj;  hi  a  worki^t  ftre  "  {.'ondenscd 
Novell/'  '*The  Luck  of  lioarinji;:  C-amp  and  Other 
8ketcheA/|  "Poetical  Works,'*  "TaJea  of  the  Argrtnaute/' 
"The  TwinB  of  TaHle  Mountain!!  and  Other  Storjea/* 
"By  Shore  and  Sed^"  *'A  Millionaire  of  liough  and 
Ready  and  X>eviI'Q  Ford,"  "  A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate," 
etc      Die-i.  1002. 

HarVAnlf  John*  bom  in  1607;  son  of  a  butcher  in 
SoiiLhwark  was  diucatad  at  Emmanuel  Cullpge,  Cam- 
bridge,  and  In  1637  marrie^f  and  went  to  New  England » 
but  died  next  year  (]B3^),  and  left  one  half  of  his  estate 
to  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  coUesje  at  CambriiJgff, 
Mfi**ft''i«>i'"*ft''.     whir-K    «Mii.^r>,iir*>r,i|v    t-^Hmme    Hflr\Tird 

Harvey,  George  Brlnton  McClellaa*  editor  of 
"  North  American  Review/'  and  president  of  Harper  & 
Brothers;  bom  in  Peacbam,  Vt.,  February  16,  1864; 
educated  at  Peacham  Academy;  waa  conaecutivdy  re- 
porter "Springfield  Republican,'*  "Chicago  News,  and 
*New  York  World";  managing  editor  "New  York 
World";  insurance  commissioner,  New  Jersey;  colonel 
and  aide-de-camp  of  governors  Green  and  Abbett,  New 
Jersey;  conHtmctor  and  president  of  various  electric 
railroadi^;  bought  "Nurth  Amffrii.nn  Review,"  March, 
WM\  president  of  Harper  it  Brothers,  October,  1900; 
bought  "  Metropolitan  MnpiKine,"  WWS. 

Harvey,  William*  bom  in  157ft.  End i^liphysiolo- 
giwt ;  disco  vereti  the  circulation  af  the  blo«<1 ,  He  studied 
at  Cambridge  and  at  Padtta,  and,  on  hin  return  to  Eng- 
land, beeame  physician  at  St.  Bartholomew's  hospital 
and  d  eh  tiered  the  Lumleian  lectures.  Hie  great  dis- 
co ^'ery  waa  desrribed  in  "  Eicercitatio  Anatomica  de 
Mot II  ConiiG  et  fi^ao^uinis,"  published  in  lfi'2ii.  He  was 
afterwards  phvsician  to  Charles  I.  and  warden  of  Merton 
Cot kse,  O X fo rtl .     Died ,  1 657 . 

Haming!)^  Warr«Dt  bora  in  1732;  Endiflh  adminia- 
trntor  in  Indea;  went  to  lieiiffal  a?  a  writer  in  1750,  but 
vnvi  seven  yeara  later  appoinTei.)  aeoti^  of  the  E^t  India 
Ck.rnpany  at  the  court  of  the  Nabob  of  Rental .  In  1764, 
he  fiTiifneiri  i^  Knj^lanrl,  i\Jn>rf  hf*  remained  four  years 
at'--  '  ■  ■'  :■■■..'.-'■  !-..-.-,-.■  oji  hja  return  to  India  he 
be    I  3  id  Mad niJ?,  Add  in  1772, 

Governor  of  uengal,  a  position  which,  in  1774,  became 
that  of  Governor-General  of  India.  He  was  now  in- 
volved in  quarrels  with  his  council,  and  sent  in  his  resig- 
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iMLtion,  wKIeU,  bonr^ver,  whm  H'T-ctpted,  he  duavownl. 
The  Supreme  Tonn  di^-nJed  in  Li*  fn^'Ort  UTitj  hf  waa 
naippc>irft*d,  Duhrift  Jim  lir^t  t^rm  of  officir  In;  whi  r  rie 
v»Je  of  KohiLriind  to  8uji»h  fJowlah  and  ohtnLDeiJ  t  he 
ftKOeutiofi  ol  NudconuirH.  nJM  ^netny.  During  bif  ne<ei~>rrd 
t«rnii  in  order  to  obL&iii  moriey,  he  took  thof*  ni«]uuri» 
umtaat  the  fUish  of  BpnaiY?  bnii  tLiv  Nabob  of  OLjUe 
wpsrh  Wftre  &f t«rtrAi^l«  etmrvnl  apajn«t  hitn,  but  left  ttie 
■i.fF&irB  of  the  tTJinpany  m  e  very  pirMipemuA  *x«iditi'>a. 
Tbree  yefrm  after  bi^i  return  b«  «k4  jmpeaehed  Wfore  the 
InrfU  for  hifh  cfiiiic»  hekI  mifldeaiflkCkorti^  but^  after  a 
trial  «rbirh  rjn>fe«iJetl  at  iniervAb  tot  mwei  yeane,  luid 
id  iipite  of  the  etmjuence  Of  Burke  and  Sh«ridati,  he  was 
acejMitt«d  in  17195.  He  wad  ruinerl  by  the  expense,  but 
was  Eraotfld  ao  annuity  by  tb«  court  of  directoiB.  Died, 
ISJS. 

Hawthorne,  ^alhJUllfli  an  eminent  Ameriron 
romnijoiBt,  was  b^trn  at  ^^em,  Maatt.^  iti  1)^04.  He 
griurJuuLtjf^l  nl  Hnwdfnu  Cnlleee  in  IH2!^.  and  two  y^^nrs 
hitler  tiubbftlie<i  hia  "'Twioe-toTil  Taiee.'*  —  a  work  hifrhlv 
aim  ken  of  by  the  *'  North  American  Uei-iew."  In  ll*4o, 
be  was  aprwintwl  BUrt-eyor  of  thu  pc^rt  irf  iSalera.  and  iq 
tRM^  Unitiwl  Htat4M  Constil  at  Live^p*Jol^  Mnf;land,  a 
iKMition  be  He  hi  for  Four  yearti*  Ha«tborne'«  reputation 
wiU  mainlv  rcHt  upon  "The  Scarlet  letter*  "The 
Hoiue  of  the  ^ven  Gables,"  and  '"The  Bbtbedale  Rc>. 
maiice,"  worka  of  the  very  hLghoiit  order  of  merit.     Died, 

Ha^,  Jobni  an  AmeHean  stateflman  and  writer; 
born  in  iSalem,.  Ind.,  l^^H*  He  wm  gradtiatetJ  from 
Hrovn  Univenity,  and  settled  in  Jlbnai^i  aa  a  lawyer,  but 
went  to  Waah(nicti>n  in  1861,  an  one  t)f  Lincoln's  private 
■ecntariea.  actina  abn  &«  hia  aidcMJe-camp.  He  served 
under  ttenerals  llunter  and  Cillmore  witii  the  rank  *if 
major  and  aA^iAtant  adjuiantHeeneral.  He  wan  nnf^tM^- 
qii^ntly  in  the  Uiiit-etl  Sta ten  diplomat ie  iiervicie,  stationed 
at  Paru,  Vienna,  and  Madrid.  In  IMP7,  he  was  marie 
anibaaaador  tcp  Kngland,  and  in  189S,  ae^rt^tj^ry  of  dtato. 
Hifl  literary  reputation  reetj>»  ui>ori "'  Pike  County  I^nlladri/' 
'TaHtitian  Dasri*/'  a  volume  ol  travel;  ami  "Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln''  (with  J.  G.  Nicolay)-  Ai  setzretary 
of  Htate,  Mr.  Hay  gained  a  ■tandtnte  ei)ua1  to  ihnt  of  the 
RifHt  emitient  men  whi>  bave  held  that  hii;h  i>f!ire»  Id 
prK]ilnpa3,  foreHiffht,  antl  itate^manlike  appreciation  of 
current  and  ciimine  evenui  he  had  no  BUperior  unong 
contf'fnp'jrarv  diplumat*.      Died,  1905. 

Haydn,  ^o^seph*  a  relebrat^nl  munical  eompoaer; 
b{>rn  in  Austria,  I7;i2.  and  tittidied  under  Porpora.  In 
1791,  Haydn  pnifluc*d  in  Ltindon  ai^  jcrand  h^tii phonies 
ffjUawpd  rit  Vierman  in  llHi}.  by  his  "  ehef-d  a.-uvre,  "The 
Creatiun."       HicL  ISOO. 

llayeH.  Rutherford  Btrrhard,  the  nineteenth  pr«>- 
idpnt  of  the  I'nitetl  Stat<«,  HUi*eeedine  Grant,  waa  born 
in  Ohio,  1S17*  and  praetiretl  law  in  Cincinnati.  Mar- 
ried, in  1852,  Lucy  Mare  Webb,  lie  supp<irted  Br;ott 
irt  lft52t  Fi^rnonl  in  18!i5*  and  Linruln  for  the  presidency. 
lie  enM^rril  the  aiTHy  aa  niajirjr  of  the  2.1il  Ohio  Infantry, 
and  partK-ipated  in  the  carniiaiiii'iii  of  West  Virginia  arid 
the  bat  I  Ira  around  Winrhester;  wa»  efverely  woundfd 
at  J^outh  Mpfuntain:  elcfte*i  uy  Cnnifresa  from  OJii^j  In 
18(V4;  twice  governor  f»f  (Jhio;  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  U**piiblic'an  t^unvention  nt  Cinoinnati, 
June,  1S76h  it]  opiHHiition  to  8.  ,L  Tilden*  of  New  York; 
took  hinfieat  March  4.  1H77.      Diinl,  18W3. 

tiayne,  Itohert  Vounr,  nn  ATncrir<nn  iitnt«»man; 
bom  in  t^oulh  L-uni'linn  in  1711 1 ;  vn»  adnviit<«tf  h>  the  bar 
in  181-;  !irri-fd  in  ihe  war  with  Great  l^ntiiin^  and  at  its 
eluee  returrit^i  to  hi^  imirtii'e  in  CharWtoD.  He  sat  in 
the  United  ^tat^ii  Senate  from  18^,1  to  IR12.  He  was  a 
vijjnrnus  opT-M^ncni  of  pmtectinn,  and  in  IS^J2  boldly  flujj- 
piirte^.l  in  ConifreiSi*  the  dnir trine  of  Nullifieatit>nt  DatiLcl 
\\eht4ier'ji  n-plv  ranks  nmunE  hifj  ablf«t  flrxfeches.  In 
Ntivrniljer,  lK,f:>%  H<iuth  CanJina  ailopttH)  an  onlinance 
of  ntiiiitualMTti,  ill  l^erember  Hayoe  wan  elpcteti  jrnvrrnfjr, 
■  lid  the  Winte  lircpanij  to  resist  the  ftxleral  jKiwcr  by 
fitree  of  nriij*.  \  c»'Tnpntmi»i",  however*  wiia  sicrer^l  to 
nnd  the  i^miimiiiie  n  a*  rfjtealeil.  Hayne  d\t^i  iieptetnbcr 
24,  XfiMi. 

H'Atim,  WIN  Urn*  ^wirn  in  177ft;  rritjc  and  ps3a>iHt, 
eon  f4  a  NHpnrMpifurinwt  niLHi^rfi,  a^  an  artist  bt*emme 
aequainicd  with  l^'iah  Hunt  and  Ijunb.  arid  publuihed 
hi»  "  r*Miy*  on  the  I'nnciples  of  Ihiman  Ariion,"  aftrf 
i*bn-h  lip  i^nniribut/'ii  to  the  "Kxaminpr"  many  <wiav9, 
indudini:  "The  Eiotttid  Table,"  "  lal»le  Talk/'  rritir-i.^nia 
org  '  'Ihe  i^ptrit  (>f  ttie  Ajkc,'^  and  lcriur*Nl  tm  I^Iiantjethaii 
dramatifitj^  at  the  Surrey  In^itiitntjou,  He  alao  wrute 
"  CharacterH.  of  Shakf-Mjipre^a  P  la  5-3,"  "View  of  ihe  t\m- 
tem|Hirtirv  Eni;;h?h  Stajie,"  arnl  n  "T.iff*  (■^f  Napnieon  ^' 
!iieil  IKitO. 

UearsU     Phebe*    philauthropiai;      born    m     1840; 
maiden  name  Apperun;    married  in   1861   George  F.  | 
Hearst,  late  United  States  Senator  from  Califomia,  who  1 
died  in   1891.     Haa  established  and  endowed  five  kin- 


dergarten classes  for  poor  children,  and  a  msoosl  tnuninc 
Bchoc^  in  San  Franctsoo;  several  Idnderiartent,  and  • 
kindersarten  training  school  in  Washingtoo,  D.  C; 
made  donatioDB  to  the  American  UniTernty,  Wadunitoa 
and  given  $200,000  to  build  National  Osthednd  Sdoil 
for  girls;  has  donated  from  S3.000.000  to  S4.000.000  for 
buildings  for  the  Greater  University  of  CUifomia.  hsviaK 
previously  paid  the  cost  of  a  competition  of  the  best 
architects  of  America  and  Europe  for  the  pbms;  auio- 
tains  a  school  for  mining  engineen  at  the  Unirenity  of 
California  as  a  memorial  to  her  husbaod;  hss  nolt, 
endowed  and  given  thousands  of  dollars  to  free  libnho, 
established  working  /prls'  dubs,  and  done  much  other 
educational  and  chantable  work. 

Hearst,  William  Randolph,  newspaper  pabliiber; 
bom  in  San  Francisco  in  I80S;  son  of  late  Senator 
Geoi]ge  F.  and  Phebe  Apperson  Hearst;  educated  in 
pubhc  schools,  San  Francisco,  and  Harvard.  Editor 
and  proprietor  of  **8an  Francisco  Examiner.'*  1886; 
bouffat  ''New  York  Journal."  1805;  later  bousht  "Ad- 
vertiser," to  secure  news  franchise,  and  consolidated  it 
with  the  "Journal";  started  "Chicago  American," 
1000.  In  1002,  changed  name  of  moming  issoe  ia 
Chicago  to  **The  Examiner."  and  of  evening  isne  is 
New  York  to  "The  American."  Elected  to  58th  ud 
60th  congresses.  11th  New  York  district;  Democztt 
President  of  National  Leagiie  of  Democratic  Oobi. 
Candidate  for  mayor  of  New  York  on  M unicipsl  Owbct- 
ship  ticket,  1005;  and  for  governor,  1006.  Ploooter 
of  the  Independence  League. 

Hedin,  Sven  Anders,  Swedish  traveler;  bora  ia 
Stockholm,  1865,  and  educated  at  Stoekhohn  and  in  Ger- 
many. He  began  his  explorations  in  Persia  ia  1865.  tiid 
has  traveled  through  Knorasan  and  Turkestan,  servnl 
times  through  Tibet  and  other  parts  of  Central  Asa 
His  books  include  "Through  Asia.  1808,"  "Geotcsl  Am 
and  Tibet."  and  "Scientific  Results  of  a  Journey  in  Cea- 
tral  Aaia  1800-1002." 

Hecel,  Geoic  WUhelm  Friedrich  ik^-ffoO),  s  Get- 
man  metaphysician;  bom  in  Stuttgart,  1770.  beesaam 
1801,  a  lecturer  in  Jena  University;  in  1816  eotered 
upon  the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Heidelben.  sm 
two  yaars  later  filled  a  similar  chair  at  BeniD. 
The  Hegelian  system  of  philosophy  is  looked  vpoa 
as  an  attempt  to  combine  the  real  and  the  ideal,  aad. 
thou^  perhaps,  but  imperfectly  understood  so  far.  it  s 
accounted  in  Germany  as  forming,  or  rather  ssaorialmt 
together,  the  salient  doctrines  of  the  Pantheistie  sdiod 
Died.  1831. 

Heine,  Helnrlch,  German  poet;  bora  in  1700 inDOi- 
seldorf  of  Jewish  oarents.  and  sent  to  Hamburg  to  prqare 
for  a  commercial  life,  but  prrferred  studying  law.  At 
Bonn  ha  was  pupil  of  Schlegel.  nod  at  Berlin  made  tte 
aoqtiaintaaoe  of  Vamhagen  von  Ease.  In  1825,  be 
renounced  Judaism,  and  after  1830  lived  at  Paris,  where 
he  married  Mathilda  Mirat.  He  traveled  much,  bot  n 
1847  had  an  attack  of  paralysis,  and  soon  after  bMrne 
blind.  His  chief  works  are  *  Buch  der  Lieder."  followed 
by  other  poems;  "Reisebilder."  "Der  Salou."  "Uebv 
BOrae,"  a  satire;  "Deutschlaad  ein  Wintennircfaea 
and  "AtUTroU.^*     Died.  1856. 

Helmholti,  Hermann  L^dwlf  Ferdinand,  a  Ge^ 
man  scientist;  bom  in  Potsdam,  1821,  became  profcMpr 
of  physiology  at  Heidelberg.  1858.  He  ranks  among  tlv 
ableet  of  recent  natural  philosophers;   has  written  naoy 

f profoundly  erudite  treatises  on  the  relations  of  pbyaca 
oroes;  and  is  the  inventor  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  so 
instrument  for  the  examination  of  the  ball  of  the  e^e. 
Died.  1804. 

Hemans,  Felicia  I>orotliea,  nee  Browne,  bora  a 
1704;    English  verse-writer:   wrote   "Eariy  BkJSBom 
before  she   was   15,   and  afterwards   "Domestic  AAm^ 
tions.'*  "  Hymns  for  Children."  etc.     She  died  in  Duboa. 
1835.  where  she  lived  after  Captain  Hemans  left  her. 

Heney,  Francis  Joseph,  lawyer;  bora  ia  upK 
N.  Y.,  March  17.  1850;  resident  of  San  FrandaeoaMe 
1864;  educated  at  public  primary,  jrammar  aad  nipt 
schools,  1866-75,  University  of  California.  187W0. 
Hastings  Law  School.  1883-84.  Admitted  to  bar.  S«P; 
tember.  1883;  in  cattle  business  in  Arisona,  1885-w; 
conducted  Indian  trader  store.  Fort  Apadie,  Aiiaoiu. 
1886-88;  practiced  law.  Tucson.  Ariaooa,  188^ 
took  prominent  part  in  litigation  by  which  titles  mt 
Mexican  land  grants  in  Arisona  were  Mttled.  Md  ■ 
argument  of  three  land-grant  cases  before  United  Swit 
Supreme  Court;  was  attorney-general  d  Arisona,  ISs^'l 
04;  removed  to  San  Frandsoo,  1805.  and  confined  ag 
to  dvil  business  until  urged  by  United  States  AttcncT 
General  Knox  to  undertake  land  fraud  CMca  at  PortlMj 
Ore.;  discovered  conspiracy  of  United  States  Attoroiw 
John  H.  Hall  to  protect  guilty  politicians  in  cooaidenta 
of  reappointment;    secured  removal  and  imfictmast  ■ 
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Hall,   and   indictment  of  Senator  Mitchell,   George  C. 
BrowDell,  and  others. 

Hennepin,  Louis*  a  French  recollet  friar,  missionary, 
atnd  traveler  in  North  America:  bom  in  Flanders  about 
1640.  At  length  he  embarked  tor  Canada  uid  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  1675.  Between  that  period  and  1682  he  ex- 
plored the  regions  afterward  called  Louisiana,  and 
returning  to  Europe,  published  an  account  of  his  re- 
aearches.  The  geographical  i>ortions  of  his  works  are 
feeble  but  they  present  much  interest  as  descriptions  of 
the  manners  of  the  aboriginal  races  which  the  author 
visited.     He  died  in  Utrecht  about  1706. 

Henrr  !••  King  of  England;  born  in  1068,  youngest 
aoD  of  William  I.,  seised  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
William  II.  (1100),  and  forced  Robert  to  be  content  with  i 
Normandy,  but  deprived  him  of  this  also  after  the  battle 
of  Tenchebrai;    married  Matilda,  dau^^hter  of  Malcolm  | 
III.  and  descendant  of  the  Saxon  kings;    established  | 
"Justices   in   Eyre,"    the   court   of   excheauer,   and   a  i 
standard  of  weights  and  measures,  abolished  the  curfew, 
and  compromised  the  Investiture  question  by  an  agree- 
ment with  Paschal  II.     His  charter  was  the  foundation 
<of  the  Great  Charter.     Died.  1135.. 

Henry  II.,  bom  in  113.*^.  nnandson  of  last-named,  and 
son  of  Maud  and  Geoff  rev  Flan  tagenet;  came  to  the. 
throne  in  1 154,  married  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (divorced  | 
wife  of  Louis  VII.),  and  acquired  by  the  marriage  Guienne 
and  Poitou:  put  down  private  war  and  jurisdictions, 
and  subdued  tne  last  great  feudal  rising,  which  was  aided 
by  William  the  Lion,  of  Scotland,  whom  he  compelled  to 
do  homage;  was  engaged  in  a  long  quarrel  with  Becket 
as  representative  of  the  immunity  of  clerks  from  civil 
Jurisdiction,  and  sanctioned  the  first  expedition  against 
Ireland,  afterwards  accepting  the  kingdom.  His  last 
years  were  much  troubled  by  wars  with  his  sons.  The 
most  important  enactments  of  his  reign  were  the  Assises 
•of  Clarendon  and  Northampton,  and  the  Assises  of  arms, 
besides  the  ipant  of  charters  to  towns.  He  was  the  most 
powerful  pnnoe  of  his  time,  was  offered  the  imperial 
throne,  and  possessed  by  various  titles  the  greater  part 
of  France.     Died,  1189. 

Henry  III**  bom  in  1206,  son  of  John  by  Isabella  of 
Angoul^e;  came  to  the  throne  in  1216  when  a  minor, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign  provoked  much  hostility 
by  his  foreijsn  favorites  andT  his  submission  to  pajpal 
exactions,  discontent  culminating  in  the  Barons'  War 
(1262-^),  in  which  he  was  defeated  at  Lewes  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  control  of  the  government  by  De 
Montfort  and  his  friends.  These,  however,  quarreled 
among  themselves,  and  at  Evesham  De  Montiort  was 
defeated  and  slain.  During  this  reign  the  Great  Charter 
(with  important  clauses  omitted)  was.frequently  renewed, 
and  Westminster  Abbey  was  almost  entirely  built. 
Died,  1272. 

Henry  VII.,  bom  about  1456;  first  of  the  Tudor 
Dynasty,  son  of  Edmund  Tudor  and  Margaret  Beaufort, 
a  descendant  of  John  of  Gaunt:  invaded  England  in 
1485.  and  defeated  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth,  after 
whicn  he  married  Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV. 
His  reign  was  marked  by  three  Yorkist  risings,  which  he 
•defeated,  by  the  measures  he  enforced  against  the  nobles, 
by  his  system  of  marriages  with  foreign  princes,  and  the 
enactment  of  Poyning's  law.     Died,  1509. 

Henry  VIII.,  bom  in  1491;  son  of  Henry  VII.. 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1509;  married  Katherine  of 
Aragon.  wife  of  his  deceased  brother,  his  divorce  from 
whom  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
FSpal  jurisdiction  was  renounced,  more  especially  by 
the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  of  Appeals,  but  the  king 
was  strongly  averse  to  doctrinal  changes.  The  eariy 
years  of  the  reign  were  marked  by  a  war  with  France, 
in  which  Henry  took  part  in  person ;  attempts  at  union 
with  Scotland  were  niade,  but  defeated  by  French  and 
papal  influence;  a  system  of  balance  was  maintained  in 
foreign  relations;  a  large  amount  of  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  which  gained  complete 
control  over  the  Church :  the  rising  called  the  Pilgrimage 
of  Grace  was  suppressed;  and  the  king  became  prac- 
tically absolute,  being  granted  by  parliament  the  right 
of  making  laws  by  proclamation,  and  of  settling  the 
succession  in  his  will.     Died,  1547. 

Henry  11*,  King  of  France,  was  bom  in  1519;  son  of 
Francis  I.,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1547.  By  his  alliance 
with  the  Gennan  Protestants,  he  acauired  Mets,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  while  he  also  regained  (Calais  from  the 
Eofdish.  He  carried  on  his  father's  war  with  Spain 
with  some  success  until  the  disaster  at  St.  Quentin,  and 
died  (1559)  of  a  wound  inflicted  in  a  tournament  held 
to  celebrate  its  conclusion  by  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter and  Philip  II. 

Henry  Iv.,  of  France,  was  bom  in  1553;  as  son 
of  Anthony  of  Navarre,  a  descendant  of  Louis  IX., 
was  founder  of  the  Bourbon  Dynasty,  succeeding  Henry 
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crtSr  In  1570.  he  quitted  the  court  and  b«rstiie  Lesilf^r 
of  the  nuKuenoiB  and  opponent,  at  tbe  Leaictie.  beinjE 
the  rivT^l  of  the  GuJifiee  for  the  succeaaion.  He  riefeated 
tdem  at  Arques  and  Ivry,  but  was  unable  to  eoniiuor 
PariH  without  bf^'OTnmfi  a  Jioman  Cntbolifs  which  ho 
did  in  15l>3.  lif  caticixitlefA  pebc«  with  Phi  lit)  IL  at 
Verv'jiki,  and  i»ued  the  Ktiict  of  N"ant<si.  The  rest  of 
biii  reign  was  occupied  by  donriG^tio  reform*.  He  wm 
assajuiiriatefj  by  Rsvaitlar.     pied^  1610. 

Henry  IV-*  of  Germany,  Iw^rri  in  1050:  «Jn  of 
Henry    fU  ,    bei^n    the    itivesstitufe   fikputcat   with   th« 

§  apathy,  in  Ib^  courae  of  which  he  depofle*!  (.irejcory  VI L* 
ut  wiia  hiiTL!:wlf  excoiamuiiicated  and  deijosed^  and  wiw 
obUewi  to  liubmit  at  Catiosaa  in  1070t  bui*  in  I0*tt, 
aicajn  invadeii  Ita^ly,  ami  etipturvd  liome.  In  Germany 
hp  had  enemies  in  KudfjJif  of  Hwahin  (whutn  he  ilefeftied 
finally  at  WoLk»heim  In  1081) J.  in  the  Ssajtonif^  and  in, 
his  sfins,  Cfjnrid  and  Henry,  by  the  latter  of  whom  be 
vji.^  liHhronmJ,     Dieci,  lim. 

Hf^nt3%  Jose  pill  an  eminent  A  me  man  phymciM; 
b'^ni  in  Albany,  js\  Y  .  in  17t*7;  waa  appointnl  ppd* 
fcr-'-i't  of  natural  [ihilafophy  in  the  Ccfliege  of  New 
Ji  i^f^V  at  Princpton,  in  lS3:i:  and,  in  lKi6,  waa  caLIed 
t*>  tin*  oiricu  of  wtretJiry  or  tiirecUjr  of  the  t^mithaonian 
Iiijitiitution  at  Wanhinp^ton.  to  the  ur^iranitalion  and  wide 
rep  !i  tit  ion  of  whirh  he  had  nuiiatly  rwnthbuted.  Henry 
made  moat  important  discoveries  in  electro-magnetiam. 
Uml  i}i78. 

Hf^nry*  Patrlifk,  born  in  1736;  Amerit'an  politidan, 
nephew  of  ftobertafin  and  cuufiiu  of  Ijoni  BrDU^ham ; 
practicei^l  a^  an  a<ivooftte  in  Virginia,  where  he  fimt 
came  into  prnminenc-e  in  1763.  by  Im  pleajiin(t  in  the 
caw*  of  rlencal  inonmep;  wn^  an  active  opjKiiient  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  and  the  chief  leader  of  the  tr volution  in 
\'ir(firiia,  heinjf  m^ire  extretne  in  hia  views  than  Wajih- 
inftton.  He  wa*  for  some  yffsrs  governor  of  hia  ^tate, 
durinit:  which  he  oppo<»&i  the  Federal  ConatitutioD  aa 
not  den  lot  ra  tie  eciou«h.  He  was  an  eloquent  but  reek- 
lesB  speaker,  and  wna  abbeerJ  to  nwiitiie  hiji  pnjfe^fsion 
in  onier  to  cover  hia  heasy  ^leht^.     Died,  1799, 

Hepburn,  Wlllliam  PeterR,  conarefl^iman ;  bom  in 
Wdlsville,  iL,  November  4.  1S133;  liken  to  Iowa  Terri- 
tciry,  April,  1841;  e^lucateci  in  lot-al  at:h<«>b  and  in  a 
printing  otfiee;  admitte<l  to  bar.  1H54'  in  Union  army. 
1831-6^;  t'aptain.  major,  and  lieiitenant-eolociel,  2d 
Iowa  ca'i-alry:  presidential  eleetor,  1876  and  18SJH; 
memb4»r  of  tTonKrea^,  lH«l-!^7t  and  since  1SW3.  from  Slh 
Iowa  diptrict.  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  author  of  the  Hepburn  BiU 
U}  r^^u\ikXe  intfl rotate  commerce. 

Hi'rbert*  Vltkir,  conductor,  composer;  born  in 
Dublin,  Irdand,  February  )h  1859.  Ileeau  musical  edu- 
cation in  (lermany  at  7,  studying:  under  leading  maHtera; 
fiiTNi  poftitirm  of  prruninetice  that  of  principal  ^  ialoncfjllo 
player  in  court  orchestra,  tituttsfart;  heard  iti  concerta 
throughout  Eumiie  before  cominfr  to  the  Cniteil  8iate* 
aa  aoTo  violoncellist  in  Metropolitan  tlncheytra.  New 
York,  IHStJ;  Hince  then  has  be**n  wnnectat  wilh  Theo- 
dore Thoiiuw  a,  feSeidTR,  and  other  orcheHiral  orKimiiati{}na 
a^  L^olni^t  and  cnnductjjr.  Dandmaat^r  of  2'2A  Ke^imeut 
DsiTid,  New  York,  since  l89ir  cotuluctcr  of  PiftjrihurK, 
I'a  ,  Onl.t^tra,  lHt>W-l[KM;  Victor  Herbert  a  Xew  YorTc 
(kpfhc-tm  Ftince  1904.  Composer;  "The  Captive"  tora- 
iitrin  written  for  and  performetl  at  Worcester,  Masa., 
Fes ti val );  "  Pti nee  A naniM . " "  ''The  Wi mrd  o f  the  N ile , ' 
'*The  Serenade/'  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac."  "The  Ameer/* 

"  The  Vicemy."  "The  Mol'si  Eye. Fhe  Fortune  Teller/' 

"The  8inRinff  Giri"  "Hahetie,"  "  Babea  in  ToyUiml/' 
"It  Happerjcrl  in  > or*  1  laud"  fall  comic  nperas).  Alwi 
several  composilinnii  for  orcliestra.  wtn^fft,  and  a  eoncert, 
for  violoncello  and  orcheistra, 

Herod  the  lireat,  bfarn  in  73  B.  C;  KinR  of  Jud:ea; 
I>ut  tci  death  hi«  wife,  Mariatime.  and  two  wma;  massa- 
t-reil  the  i-hiMren  of  llethtehem,  and  rebuilt  the  Temple. 
DittcL^UiC 

Herudcitu^,  born  in  Ilalicamaa^iU'f,  in  Cona.  4fi-i 
H  r  ;  an  eminent  Greek  hjntoriarj,  ummlly  callecl  "the 
1  fit  Iter  of  History/"  Ui#  i^r^at  Wftrkr  for  which  he  ftp- 
pc:in+  tu  have  eoflecterl  the  nrntenahi  durin^^  iotif^  travel. 
in  belie  veil  to  have  been  written  at  Tbuni  It  come* 
down  to  478  B.  Vr,  and,  except  for  the  author'*  Ujve  of 
the  marveloua.  hia  hiab^ry  is  considercfl  one  of  the  mcwt 
inifit  worthy  of  all  ancient  hia  tori  en,  while  in  the  (zrace 
(jf  Us  Htyle  it  ia  unrivaled  The  bent  Bn^lLsh  tnitit<lation 
of  Hero< lotus  is  pmbably  that  by  Canon  llawhnaon 
(185fi-6t)>        Dieil,  in  Thuril,  in  Italy,  abnut  424  B,  C. 

Uerj^ehel,  WHIIum,  Sir,  nn  eminent  astronomer: 
iHirn  ill  Hanover,  in  IT'AS.  and  rli<?(|  in  ]H'2'I,  Most 
of  his  life  was  afjcnt  in  En  aland  John  Freilerick  Wil- 
liam, hi,i  poOt  wlio  was  alwt  iliMin«cui^hefl  in  the  aama 
line,  vrtkn  bom  iti  England  in  17^0^  and  died  in  1871^ 
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Heiekiah,  aon  of  Abas,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Judah  in  726  B.  C.  He  ui)rooted  idolatry,  and  ob- 
tained the  help  of  God  acninst  the  AmyruLna  un^er 
Sennacherib,  who  had  invaded  hiB  dominions.  Died, 
097. 

HlgKlnson,  Henry  Lee,  banker;  bom  in  New  York. 
November  18,  1834;  entered  Harvard,  1851,  but  did 
not  complete  course.  Employ^  in  counting-house  of 
S.  &  E.  Austin^  Boston:  then  went  to  Vienna;  studied 
music;  served  m  United  States  volunteers  in  Civil  War, 
becomir.rr  "^"""r  and  brevct*nr1  l:r'-!itr'f-,nr"^  mV-.^.p!  nf  l?t 
Mu--.-..-     •      ■  ■■     t'avulrv^    m".'    ■  ■     ■   ■.         ■,.,.-,  \.t,, 

JtJhe,  IKbii;  lflterM.fJ.ee,  liigj*i(i^..[i  ,\;  roTii^'.inVj  btiiiktrH, 
Boston.  He  hod  devoted!  a  rMUniiietablti  ^um  to  org^ii- 
jxatioti  of  SL  symphDny  urcheatra  in  lionU>u. 

llttCfftnscjn,  Thomafl  W«Dt\«'ortlit  AmeriE^an  writ  it; 
borti  iQ  L'^iiibriiJiKe^  Mais'^.^  in  1^23;  ni  iirnL  ^  roit&rjHa 
rajniftteT.  cnterecT  ke^iity  iolo  the  movement  aituHt^t 
slavery,  atid  was  wverely  wound &J  dynrjK  tlie  Cuil 
War^  AroonK  his  work^  &re  '*Mflllxpn(t'  mi  Oldport 
RomatieFp"  and  "OlthK^rt  Duyf/'  "Harvaril  Memorml 
Biographies,"  "  Brief  IljuKmphieti  of  European  States- 
mpn/'  ''Coinmop-*en*e  About  Womeii."  ai>d  'Women 
»ml  Meri/'  ""Part  of  a  Man's  Life,"  and  niAny  oth<?r 
boukfi. 

HtJdrethi  Ek'hard*  bum  in  1807;  AmmcHn  h]&- 
UiriBD;  author  ni  a.  "History  of  the  Unite*!  HtateJJ." 
"JapcLn  A3  It  Wfti^,'  "T^^?  White  8la>T0/'  a  rjovel;  wus 
for  aoni^  time  ronsuL  Bt  Trieftien     DietJ,  lS(t5^ 

HItl.  David  Jayiip,  diphjirijiti;  born  in  Fls.iblif'ld, 
N.  J.,  June  10^  18r»U;  icradunte  of  But" knell  Upivei^itv, 
Pit.  1S74;  A  M.  iLL.  U*  Colinit*,  Univemiiyof  Pena- 
lty IvnniB^,  Union);  btnijent  in  I  niverbl ties  of  Berlin  nud 
Pariia,  president  ot  Bur  knell  Iniverhity,  1)S7&~8«; 
p  reaiden  t  o  f  I'  n  i  vcm  i  i  y  of  lU i  v  hm  t  ^t,  1  ^S  -  06 ;  rceiigiiet J ; 
spent  ne»Fly  three  ytrars  m  study  of  pub  be  Inw  of  Europe; 
pmfCBSOr  of  Eunjpettn  iJi^plonm»:^y  in  !dchool  of  C-ompar- 
atlve  Juhspnidence  aud  DiploitiAey,  Wo^ihiniston. 
Ajvistant  socreLary  of  sUteof  United  ^Uten,  llsDl^UH>3: 
envoy  extniordinary  ttm\  minii^ter  plenipotentiary  of 
United  S rates  ro  tiwitierland,  19iJ3-n.'i;  U$  the  NetLcr- 
lands,  lSK)5-07;  ambaAsuior  to  Germany  nince  19US. 
Author:  "  J-ife  of  Waahlngton  ltvm«,''  "  iJfe  of  William 
Cullen  Bryaiitj"  ''Eleraenta  of  Khetorif,"  "Sdence  of 
Rhetoric/  "  Llements  of  Paychcdogy,"  "ScH'.al  Influ- 
ence of  Chrifttianlly,'*  "Prineiplei  and  FallacJca  of 
Socialiftm/'  '(Jetictic  Philosophy,"  " Juterrjational  Jus- 
tice,*' "A  Pnmer  of  Fiaanee,"  "The  tJoiiception  and 
Rea^bcation  of  Neijtrubty,*'  "The  Ivdi"  and  Work  of 
liuKo  Grotiu*/'  "The  Contemporary  Development  of 
Diplomftey/'  'A  History  of  Dipluinacy  in  tne  Inler- 
nationnl  Develrjpmetjt  of  Euroi**"  Also  numemus 
pulitRal  imtnphkt^  in  En£Eb»(h  and  Uermfin.  and  pdntenl 
addrc^t». 

HLIU  ilarnei^  J*,  milway  official;  barn  nc&r  Guelph, 
Out.,  September  Ifl.  1S38;  twol*^h- Irish  dwL-eRt;  etl il- 
ea I  eel  in  liorkwood  Arademy;  left  hii^  father'i  farm  for 
bii«ine9R  life  iii  Hinn«*nta;  waa  in  HteamlKi>at  oflirea  in 
St.  Paul,  1856-^5:  sgent  of  North wcHt^m  Tju'ket  Com- 
pany, 1865;  later  established  i;eneraJ  fuel  and  transp<ir- 
talion  bijuiness  on  his  own  account;  haiul  of  HdJ.  Gtiajcs 
&  C'omiJftiiy,  ^rne  line,  ]Htiy-7S:  established,  18T<J, 
Red  Itiver  TranHportatian  Company,  which  wai*  fir^t  to 
open  communicaliQn  betwiseti  ht.  J'aul  and  VVinnJpeK; 
orstiniie^i  1875,  the  Northwestern  Fuel  UVumpanyt  arid 
three  yearn  later  sold  out  his  inJert^i,  in  the  meantime 
havitif;  orKatitted  a  piynd irate  whicdi  secured  eon t  ml  (A 
the  5t,  Fanl  Js:  Paeihc  Itailroad.  from  Duii-h  ownura  tA 
the  securities;  reorj^anited  system  as  St.  Paul,  Mintit'- 
aptilts  ik  Manitoba  Kail  way  LVirapany,  and  waa  its 
jEeneml  manai;er,  l87y-8ir:  .  vi^-e-pre^ident.  ItiMJ-Ki; 
pre«idunt  since  1883:  it  became  part  of  <;reat  Northern 
Hj'stem.  18l>0;  interested  hiinsell  m  tjujlding  the  Credit 
Northern  Jladway.  extend inij  fn>m  Lake  Superior  to 
PuBet  Sound,  with  ttorthern  and  wnthern  branch^^s 
and  a  dirpct  fiteamj?hiti  connection  with  China  ami 
Janctn,  JS83-93;  pTCfident  of  entire  Umit  Northern 
system,  ]H9:i.  Gave  $5lXl,tKHJ  Uiward  efltiibliflbing 
Roman    Calholit    TheoloKiti-al    Seminary    at    St.    Paul, 

ttnari  Gisirge  Frl stile,  Miatesmnn;  Ixim  in  CVmcorrl, 
Ma^.,  August  29,  182(1;  graduated  from  Hurvard  Col- 
lege in  1846,  and  afterwards  from  the  Dane  Law  Srhool. 
Harvard.  He  practiced  law  at  Worcester,  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  in  1852,  to  the  State  Senate  in 
1857;  was  member  of  Congress  1869-77,  and  United 
States  Senator  from  1877  until  his  death.  He  has  left 
valuable  memoirs  of  bis  observations  during  his  long 
career.     Died  in  Worcester.  Mass..  September  30,  1904. 

Hobbes,  Thomas*  philosopher;  bom  in  Malmes- 
bury  in  1588,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  met  Descartes 
and  Gassendi  at  Paris  when  tutor  to  members  of  the 
Devonshire  family;   was  afterwards  mathematical  tutor 


to  Prince  Charles  (Charles  II.).     He  received  a  pemuon 

tat  the  Restoration,  but  his  chief  works  were  censured 

by  parliament;    these  were  "The  Leviathan"  and  "De 

Cive."     He  also  wrote  "Behemoth,'*  a  history  of  the 

,  Civil  War.     Died  in  1679. 

Hobson,  BIchmfmd  Pearson,  congressman;    bom 
in  Greepsboco,  Ala.,  August  17,  1870;    graduated  fix>m. 
United  States  Naval  Academy.  1889;    alao  student  at 
Ecole  National  Superieur  des  Mines  and  Ecole  d' Appli- 
'  cation  du  G^nie  Maritime,  Paris.     Served  on  flanhip 
'  New  York  in  blockade  duty,  in  bombardment  of  Man- 
tansas,  in  expedition  against  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico; 
I  commanded  collier  "  Merrimac"  and  sunk  herinSantiaip> 
,  Harbor;  prisoner  in  Spanish  fortress,  June  3d  to  July  6» 
I  1808;  inspector  of  Spanish  wrecks;   in  charge  of  opera- 
I  tiona  to  save  same:  success  with  Teresa;  on  duty  ua  far 
'  East,  1899-1900;  directed  reconstruction  at  Honc-Kons 
'  of  three  Spanish  sunboats  —  Isla  de  Cuba,  Isla  de  Luaon. 
and  Don  Juan  oe  Austria;    in  charge  of  construction 
department,  Cavite,  P.  I.;   special  representative  Navy 
Department,  Pan-American  Exposition,  1901,  Charles- 
ton Exposition,  1901-02:  superintendina  naval  construc- 
tion, Crescent  Shipyard,  Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  May^une. 
1902;    resigned  from  United  States  Navy,  February  6, 
1903,  and  elected  to  Congress  from  the  sixth  Alabama 
district,  1907.     Author:   *^A  Study  of  the  Situation  and 
Outlook  in  Europe,"  "The  Disappearing  Gun  Afloat*" 
"The  Yacht  Defender,  and  the  Use  of  Aluminam  in 
Marine  Construction,"  "The  Sinking  of  the  Merrinoac,*' 
"Why  America  Should  Hold  Naval  Supremacy."  "Fsra- 
mount  Importancs  of  Immediate  Naval  Expansion." 
"America  Must  be  Mistress  of  the  Seas." 

Hodses,  Georse^  dean,  Episcopal  Theology  ScbooU 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  since  1894;  bom  in  Rome,  N.  Y., 
October  6.  1856;  graduated  from  HamUton.  1877  (A.  M., 
1882;  D.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1892;  D.  C.  L.. 
Hobart,  1902) ;  ordered  deacon,  1881 ;  ordained  priest. 
1882;  assistant,  1881-89;  rector,  1889-94.  Odvarv 
Church.  Pi ttsburJBEh.  Author:  "The  Episcopal  Church, 
"Christianity  Between  Sundays,"  "The  Heresy  of  Gain," 
"In  This  Present  Worid,"  "Faith  and  Social  Service." 
"The  Battles  of  Peace,"  "The  Path  of  Life."  "William 
Penn"  (Riverside  Biographical  Series).  "Fountains 
Abbey,"  "The  Human  Nature  of  the  Saints,"  "When 
the  KingCame,"  "The  Cross  and  Passion." 

Hoe*  Robert*  manufacturer,  inventor;  bom  in  New- 
York,  1839;  educated  at  public  schools;  entered  prints 
ing  press  factory  of  R.  Hoe  &  Companv,  founded  by 
his  grandfather  Robert.  Has  developed  the  printing 
press  from  the  "  Hoe  cylinder  "  of  the  1846  patent  to  the 
present  double-sextuple  Hoe,  and  also  presses  of  greatly 
improved  type  for  prmting  in  colors;  also  manufacturer 
of  circular  saws  and  saw-bits.  Has  large  factories  in 
New  York  and  London.  One  of  founders  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

Holmes*  OllTer  Wendell*  jurist;  bom  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  8,  1841 ;  graduated  from  Harvard,  1861 ; 
Harvaid  Law  School.  1866;  (LL.  D.,  1895;  Yale.  1886); 
served  three  years  20th  Massachusetts  volunteera; 
wounded  in  breast  at  Ball's  Bluff.  October  21.  1861.  in 
neck  at  Antietam.  September  17.  1862,  in  foot  at  Marye's 
HilL  Fredericksburg.  May  3,  1863.  Engaged  in  practice 
in  Boston;  editor  American  Law  Review,"  1870-73; 
member  law  firm  of  Shattuck,  Holmes  dc  Munroe.  1873- 
82;  professor  of  law,  Harvard  Law  School.  1882;  as- 
sociate justice.  1882-99.  chief  justice.  1899-1902.  8u- 
Sreme  Judicial  Court.  Massachusetts;  associate  justice 
upreme  Court  of  United  States  since  December  4.  1902. 
Author:  "The  Common  Law"  (lectures  at  Lowell  In- 
stitution), "Speeches."  etc.  Edited:  "Kent's  Com- 
mentaries" (twelfth  edition). 

Holmes^  Oliver  Wendell*  bora  in  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
1809;  a  distinguished  American  author  and  man  of 
letters.  He  has  published  one  or  two  novels,  besides 
essays  and  poems,  but  is  best  known  for  his  three  works. 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  "The  ProfeaK>r 
at  the  Breakfast  Table."  and  "The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table."  These  first  appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthlv." 
and  ore  full  of  a  quaint  knowledge,  breadth  of  thount. 
and  genial  humor  which  will  keep  them  favorites  wner- 
ever  tne  English  language  is  spoken.  Died.  October  7. 1894. 
Hoist*  Hermann  Eduard  von*  a  German- American 
historian;  bom  in  Fellin,  Livonia.  Russia,  June  19,  1841. 
0)ming  to  the  United  States  in  1866,  he  engsMd  in 
literary  work  and  lecturin^c;  he  returned  to  £urope, 
becoming  professor  in  the  umversities  of  Strasburg  ( 1872^. 
and  FreiDur^^  (1874);  appointed  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  C^cago  (1892).  ne  came  to  this  countryagaio. 
He  has  written:  ''Constitutional  and  Political  History 
of  the  United  States,"  "Constitutional  Law  of  the  United 
States."  "  Life  of  John  Calhoun."  etc.     Died.  1904. 

Hood*  Thomas,  bom  in  1799;  poet,  son  of  a  pub- 
lisher; as  sub-editor  of  the  "  London  Magasine"  in  1821. 
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became  connected  with  Lamb  and  others.     A  civil  list 

Knsion  was  granted  in  1844  to  his  wife,  his  own  health 
vine   broken   down.     Among   his   chief   works   were  I 
'*  Whims  and  Oddities/'  **The  Comic  Annual."  **Miss| 
Kilmaaae^,"  and  various  pieces,  of  which  the  **Song 
of  the  Shirt,"  ixnd  the  "BnJiti;  ut  Si(;ki"  iirt;   Iha  bMt 

HiMiker,  Joaepti,  An^ricau  euldi^r^  burn  in  MaBsa- 
chusette  in  18H;  reiii^ned  his  i?*jnimu»JOTi  to  gn  to  C*li- 
fomiA  in  1853.  but  r*turn«l  to  tb*  nrrny  at  the  outbreak 
ct  the  CtviJ  Wait  aud  pailticulArly  difltirnjiiirthefi  hirxiaelr 
at  Wi.t]iamfibuf%taa(^  ajft^rwariis  nt  Fair  Oaki,  Glendalif, 
&nd  MiLlA'eniH  Ha  eamfieiled  JiurkM^n  to  evariiiiitfS  Ma- 
na^!}&s.  took  a  ptomlneiat  p&rt  in  thf^  Maryland  i^mpaien, 
and  wa#  id  1803  given  the  <!ommaiid  i>f  the  arxny  of  the 
Polomat.  In  the  enjiujiig  c-nnipaign  JackaoD  was  mnr~ 
tally  wounded,  but  the  ConleueniUw  were  lui^ffeflafui, 
».nd  Hooker  t^ifrned  Him  command.     Died,  SS79. 

Hopklnflh.  Mark,  Itorn  in  1S02;  Amcriean  eiJucaCion- 
ist,  pnnciint  of  WilltATna  CoUe'K^  fmm  I^&  to  1872^  and 
pioletBar  of  montl  philosophy,  wrote  "'Th<?  Law  of  Lovis 
aad  Ij^vir  us  a  Ijjw,"  and  "An  Outtitiis  f^tudv  of  Man  " 
Amooiaf  hk  pupila  waa  Piraident  Garfidd.     Dfed.  1S87 

Hfilikillsofi,  Fran  r  I  A,  bdrn  in  1737 ;  Amerkan  writer^ 
one  of  the  BtgnerK  of  the  iJvrlaration  of  Independence; 
wrote  '*The  BatUp  of  the  Kegw  "  (177&).  **Tlie  Prfltty 
Story'*  (1774),  "The  Political  QitechiHin  **  n777j,  aud 
other  works  In  pfoa«s  and  vera<*.  Hid  son.  Joseph  (died 
in  IMSJ,  judge  of  the  United  Statea  District  Court,  wrote 
** Hail  Columbia!"     Di«l,  1701. 

Hor&ce*  ||u lulus  Horatlun  Flaecurtt  one  of  the 
^«ut«)t  of  Latin  iiKietn,  born  at  Venimia.  65  B,  C 
et tidied  at  Ftome  under  Orbdiua  Puidllu^.  and  com- 
pleted hi?  PtJucaikin  at  Athene.  He  then  joined  the 
nflman  anny^  and  foucbt  imder  Hnjiii^  nt  Philippl: 
thereby  oceaaioning  the  ctHiHi^rfltian  uf  hi*  patfiinuiaial 
estate.  On  his  return  to  konie,  he  enibmr^l  literature 
aa  a  profea^fiooH  and  wa«  Act  forttin^te  a*  to  find  &  liberal 
utui  life-Lone'  patron  in  M:c-cenAA  Hiji  poetiral  works 
rqatJst  of  odea^  aatires,  and  epistles  —  ail  i^plete  with 
*JteaDee  of  di*;tion  and  jHi^rfsi't  proprii*ty  of  thoUKbi  and 
exprefl«ioD.  and  withal  pervaded  by  a  certain  atrnoa- 
pVicr*  of  calm  and  well-bred  philonphv.  that  renden 
thetn  irrefliniibly  attmctive  to  the  mmas  and  Ustev  of 
eulljvated  men.     Die«J.  H  fj.  C. 

Ilomaday,  Wtlllam  Templf:,  director  of  the  New 
York  Z^jtiUigjcal  Parkfliuce  I8i*d;  Ihuti  in  PLainricld,  Ind.. 
T)w<?mber  L  185-1;  edur^tM  at  lovra  AHncidtural  Cob 
1^;  Htudieii  mitlof^  ifcfjd  uiueetilo;^  in  thi-*5  nountry  and 
EiiTope;  an  collectinK  Knoloi^iAt  \nsitiyi  Cnha,  Florida, 
tjie  West  IndJe»4  i^mth  Am^rit^a.  India,  Ceylon,  the  Malay 
Fenioaula,  and  Bortieo.  1^75-79;  nnjkrrieil  .September  1 1. 
1ST9,  Josephine  OhAmberlain,  Battlt<  Creek.  Mirh 
Cliief  taxidermist  Unit<>l  States  National  MuM?urn,  lt*82- 
M;  in  T&i\  entate  husiutsa  BuBaJo,  N  Y.p  1890-96. 
Smee  IS&O  h^  been  director  New  York  Zoolo|fica|  Park  , 
Author:  '*Two  Years  in  the  Jungle/"  "  Krw  Kum  on  the  I 
tj«pfo/*  '*The  Extern) J nation  of  the  American  iiison."  ' 
''TaxklaraiT  and  ZoSlogical  Collecting."  "The  Man  Who 
Beeame  a  Savaee,"  "Guide  to  the  New  York  Zo^lD^cai 
Park/'  '*Tbe  Anfusnoati  Natural  Hiatory/*  etc. 

Hosmer,  Harriet ■  American  sculptor;  bnrn  in  Water- 
towti.  Mnas..  1S30.  wm  a  pupil  of  Gjbpoti  at  Home,  and 
executed  buftte  nf "  Dajibne."  *'/Ehcme,'"  "  HijatriceCenci/' 
and  "'Zen*jbia  in  Chairii/^  8he  aljMi  dt^vi^e^J  a  methrMj 
for  convertinjit  Italian  bin w tone  itito  marble. 
^IIon$Um*  ^aiu,  an  Amerirau  general,  wafl  born  in 
YirjtinLa,  1793.  He  enterefl  C-ongresa  in  1812.'!,  and  four 
years  later  t*e^ajne  Governor  of  Teune^w?*.  After 
etnisrating  to  Te^aj  in  18.12,  he  was  rlpct*?<3  tu  the  chief 
rnmmand  of  ibe  army  which  df^feat^^d  the  MeTtic^ana 
under  Santa  Ana  at  San  Jacinto.  April  21,  J8.'JG.  He 
»ma.  eleetiad  Praiident  of  Texo*  the  imme  year,  nnd  ns- 
lilectfd  in  1841,  AJter  the  admis^jtin  of  Textyt  into  the 
JJoioQ  am  a  StAte,  Houston  twics  rr^prL^ented  her  in  the  , 
NUidful  Benate.,  aod  filled  the  gubernutoriaJ  chair  ju  i 
ISJiO.     Di«d,  1$&2.  I 

Bowsrdf  John,  a  noted  philfanthropi^t.  waia  born  in  i 
Hbrkney,    Middleoex.    1727-     Howard    was   kft   in   eajsy 
CI rcumiitanee*  at  hi!)  father's  death,     A  bitter  eicpehenn- I 
M  a  Prcneh    prisoner   of   war   and   obrtervationfl    made  , 
^hiljt  acting  Eu  sheriff  of  Wodfcirdsbirf?  routed   him   to 
aii*»tnpt  ftcmie  lefonn  *A  the  abus»ed  und  miwery  of  prison  ; 
life;   he  made  il  tour  of  the  county  iftil*  rif  t^^ntrlanrb  and 
t»maM  of  infonnation  whioh  be  laidj  tiefore  the  Hoiiwe  of 
poattDima  in  1774.  bmujrht  aborit  tli**  first  prisftn  refunnit^ 
M  contlatied  bi»  vi^iUtip^ns  from  ye»r  to  year  to  eve^^' 
pail  at  the  United!  Kinrcdrjin    iLnd  to  ev^ry  (juart4?r  of  the 
jaatjoent;   during  l7Srji-M7,  he  made  a  ttjur  of  inut^f^ftion 
IflrrHJflfh  the  principal  lanarettne  tA  EiirofjK*„vi*iifed  iiiAsnn'- 
PT- ■■•*,;.      s.^,  fl,nd  vr.liiniarily  underTfc'iN'nt  the  ngi^ra  *jf 
J|i^     lufirintme  ayBteni,  and   finally  died*    17W,   at   ths 
(^imea  wfaUet  on  a  journey  to  the  Elaat.     He  publiehed 


at  various  times  accounts  of  his  journeys.  His  deep 
piety,  cool  sense,  and  single-heartea  devotednees  to  his 
one  great  object,  won  him  imiversal  respect  throughout 
Europe. 

Howe*  Julia  Wardt  an  American  author;  bom  in 
New  Yofk  City.  May  27.  1819.  A  philanthropist. 
interfsttKi  ^jM-ciajly  in  womtia'a  sruflr^e,  lihe  vfHA  the 
wife  of  r>r.  Satniiel  U.  Howe,  thi^  phiiatJthn>r^iwit  and  with 
hini  edit^l  the  anti^lavcry  ioiirniiI»  the  "  Ltofttun  tkim- 
ronn wealth;"  She  is  beet  known  a»  the  author  af  the 
'  Uattle  Uymn  of  the  Republic"  written  during  a  visit 
to  the  c[iii)ij«  near  Warthinirton*  Among  her  works, 
tiesidea  several  volmnea  of  venie.  are:  **The  World's 
Own."  a  drama;    "  Life  t-f  Marevn^t  Fuller.'' 

Howell »  Clark*  editi:<r:  born  in  BarnweH  County, 
S.  C.,  September  21,  Ifta^;  haa  lived  in  Atlanta,  Ga., 
from  infancy  1^  irraduatf^l  from  University  of  Georjtist 
.ftine,  IHS^.  Entered  new?ipaper  work^  succeeding  Henry 
<*ra4ly  03  managing  eiliUir,  'Atlanta  Const itutioo/'  in 
ISSft.  and  fiucc«eded  hii  father  oA  etli tor- in-chief  in  1807. 
In  liJOl  bought  out  Colonel  \\\  A.  Hemphiire  stock  in 
'Constitutiun''  and  succetnUHl  him  aa  president  of  tlie 
company.  Memlier  of  Georgia  House  of  Hepreaentativei 
six  yeara  (speaker.  ISftdMH)-  member  from  Georgia  of 
Democratic  National  Committee  s.incc  1802:  member 
and  prt^ident  of  titHr»rgia  8suate,  Atlanta  district ,  winee 
lytM);    director  uf  .\^uciated  Press  of  Arnerica  for  past 

Howe  Hill  Witt  I  am  Dean,  American  novelistn  bom 
in  Martins^v-ille.  Ohio,  1837;  waa  United  States  conaul 
at  Venic*  fj^mi  11*61  to  IMS.  From  1871  to  I88i>  he 
edit^  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."  but  sikju  be^an  t*J  devote 
hits  time  to  novel- writing.  Chief  among  m-*  novels  are 
"The  LjuIv  of  the  Anxieto»ik."  "A  Moilern  Instance,  " 
"A  Tearful  Uenponaibilily,"  etc,  and  "The  ^Shadow  of  a 
Dream."  Hf?  also  wrc»le  hves  of  iJncoln  and  Hayes, 
"  MtKlern  Italian  Poeta^"  and  .iiome  iJoemB. 

Hubbard.  Elbert,  author,  journal ist,  lecturer;  burn 
in  liloumincton.  Ill,,  IS.^O;  eommun  school  e^lucntion. 
[^itor  "The  Philistine";  proprietor  "The  lloyrroft 
Shop,"  devntfd  to  inakindt  ile  bi^e  nlitions  uf  the  claBaicii. 
Author:  "No  Enemy  but  Himself/*  "  Little  Journeys 
to  Hotnee  of  Goot]  Men  and  Great,"  '' Little  Jluiu^ueya  to 
the  llomei  uf  American  Authors, "  **  Little  Journe>'H  to 
the  Homes  of  Kainoii^  Women/'  "Little  Juurneys  fo 
the  Homi^  (jf  American  Statesmen/'  "Little  Journeys 
to  the  Homes  of  Eminent  Pointem."  "Ali  Baba  of 
Kaflt  Aun:ira."  "Aa  it  t^eemo  to  Me,"  "A  Meatiajee  to 
Garcia.'*  *'Time  and  ChaneeHi"  "The  Ijcaaey,"  "Forbes 
of  Harvard."  "One  Hay,"  "A  Tale  of  the  Prairiea." 
■'  Little  Joiiirnej-H  to  Homes  of  English  Authoni,  "  "  Little 
Journeys  to  Homes  tif  Great  Mijsifianis."  "Little  Joumeya 
t4i  Homrs  of  Kniinent  Dratori,"  "Little  Ju!uti€\'S  to 
llomeSi  of  Emm  en  t  Artists."  "  Littl^i  Journe>*H  to  Homea 
nf  Great  Pbilpiiofiher*,"  "Old  John  Hurroaghja/'  "Con- 
t^mplationfi/*  'tConaetf raited  Lives/'  "The  Man  of  Sor- 
rowss." 

Hughen,  C'harleia  flvait<ii  lawyer;  l>om  in  Gleni 
ralLi,  N.  v..  April  11,  18fl2-  gradiuau^  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity. 1881,  A*  M.,  IS84:  grEwJuattnl  from  Columbia 
l^w  SchouL  1884.  Teacher  Delaware  Academy,  iJelhit 
N.  v.,  l8St-S2;    otlmitted  to  Nrw  York  bar,  June.  18»4; 

fracticvd  in  New  Yurk,  1884-91;  prize  fellow  Columbia 
,aw  f^rhuoL  1884-87;  profeieoi-  of  law  tfiontracla, 
evidencet  etc,)»  Corn  oil  University  SchcM>l  of  Law. 
I801-(jrj*  ac^tive  practice  in  New  York  smce  1893^ 
epfticial  k^-tuTpr  at  f^ornell  Univereity  Sehool  of  Law. 
1803-^^  Nuw  York  Law  School,  1893^19f^2.  Truatefl 
of  Hrown  Univeraityj  member  of  law  firm  Hugh^. 
[toumla  A  Shchnmuvn;  liepiibliran  nominw  for  mayor. 
New  York,  1905,  but  declined i  attorney  frtt  Armstroigg 
CommiSijion  of  New  Yi-rk  legislature,  inves^tigiiting 
niflbods  of  large  life  insurance  compamps.  Governor  of 
New  York  1W)*MJ8.  . 

Huiifhei!!,  Tbonian,  tHjru  in  182!^,  Engh*h  writer; 
educatt^  under  .Arnold  at  Kugby.  and  at  Oriel;  was 
pjdl^i  to  the  bar  in  14^48.  and  sal  in  jjariianient  att  a 
liiieral  for  Lamlieth  ClSfl^-ftKV  and  Fropn^  (IStiS-?-*!. 
lie  became  tim^n's  t'ouni«el  in  iBtJfl.  und  noun  I  y  court 
^Mdy:K  in  1882.  His  chi^T  workw  arc  "Turn  Bmwn's 
Hrhool  Hay.-i/'  "Tniu  Hrown  ut  U3tfi:ird."  and  "A  Meinnir 
of  DrtThit!!  Mat^Tuillati-" 

fluif<i>  Virfor  Marlef  French  piHit  and  rorrmnce 
writer;  br^rn  rif  noble  pare  nt-*  in  Hesan^ipn.  imA;  l3pp:an 
to  wnt^i■  Vi?rse  at  the  age  of  14,  and  .Hnriri  dr^ierting  clasflir 
mrNlcl-i,  bprame  thp  fonndur.  i*ith  t^ainti'-Keuvc  and 
otherun  of  the  FVench  romantic  vrhouL  In  like  manner 
his  early  rti^'ali!*m  gave  pliicfr  to  arLlent  n^piibUe:ini«ni, 
' '  Crotti  well . '  "  Le  D  crnie  r  Jour  dim  Ctmdam  n** . "  "  M  ario  n 
Helormp/'  jind,  abnve  all,  '^  Hernanin'*  were  stnumly 
ren-^iiri.'d  l.i>'  M'le  A4-:i:id*'mii' ;  but  Charl^^  X.  wrpulil  lui't 
prohibit  the  peifonnanee  of  the  last.  "  Le  Koi  b' amuse/' 
waa,  however,  interdicted  by  the  minietry.     Between  the. 
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yean  1830-40  appeared  also  "N6tre-Dame  de  Paris," 
and  several  volumes  of  verse,  and  the  poet  was  elected 
to  the  Acad^mie  in  1841.  In  1845  he  also  became  "pair 
de  France."  In  1848,  he  was  elected  by  Paris  to  the 
Constitutional  Assemblv,  and  acted  with  the  moderates, 
but  in  the  next  Assembly  he  became  one  of  the  orators 
of  the  left,  and.  having  attempted  to  resist  the  coup 
d^iUtt  of  Louis  Napoleon,  was  banished  in  1851.  He 
lived  chiefly  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  wrote  "Les 
Contemplations "  and  "  La  L^gendes  des  Sidles."  He 
refused  to  avail  himself  of  the  amnesties  of  1850  and 
1800.  but  returned  to  Paris  in  1870.  In  1866.  appeared 
"Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer,"  and,  after  the  return, 
*'Q\iatre-vingt  Treise."  "L'Histoire  d'un  Crime,"  and 
many  other  works.  "Hemani"  was  revived  in  1867, 
and  Hugo  became  a  senator  in  1870.  He  was  buried  in 
the  Panth^n,  which  was  secularised  for  the  purpose. 
Chief  among  his  lyrics  were  his  earlv  "Odes  et  Ballades," 
"  Les  Feuilles  d*  Automne."  "  lies  Chants  du  Cr^puacule." 
"Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres."  and  "Chansons  des  Rues 
et  des  Bois."  The  romance  "  Les  Mis^rables,"  was  trans- 
lated into  twelve  languages.     Died,  1885. 

Hullf  Isaac*  an  American  naval  officer;  bom  in 
Derby,  Conn.,  March  0,  1775.  In  July,  1812,  he  com- 
manded the  frigate  "Constitution,"  which  was  chased 
by  a  British  squadron  for  three  days,  but  escaped  by 
skiltful  sailing.  While  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence he  met  the  British  frigate  "Guerriere,"  which, 
after  a  bloody  fight  of  half  an  hour,  surrendered,  August 
10,  1812.  The  Guerriere"  was  so  injured  in  the  battle 
that  she  soon  sunk.  The  British  ship  lost  100  men;  the 
"Constitution"  had  fourteen  men  killed  and  wounded, 
and  within  an  hour  or  so  was  ready  for  another  fight. 
This  was  the  first  naval  battle  of  the  War  of  1812.  and 
Congress  gave  Captain  Hull  a  gold  medal  for  his  services. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia.  Pa..  February  3,  1843. 

Hum'boldt*  Friedrich  Helnrlch  AlexMBaron  von, 
great  traveler  and  naturalist,  born  in  Berlin,  1760. 
devoted  all  his  life  to  the  study  of  nature  in  all  its  de- 
partm?T)t«4  traveling  all  over  the  continent,  and  in  1800, 
with  Atnn:^  RonplinKl  for  miiih-mion.  visiting  South 
America,  trav^rAinie  the  Onvufn^  and  survey mg  and 
mapping  out  in  trie  (ruutB«  uf  live  years,  Venezuela. 
Dolombi*,  EeuAclor.  Peru,  and  Mexico,  the  results  of 
which,  he  pubLishnrl  in  hiA  "Ti-av^'lH."  His  chief  work  is 
the  "Kdsmcia."  or  an  acrnintt  iil  Ihe  visible  universe,  in 
lour  voloniMi,  ojii^nmlly  delivers  J  ns  lectures  in  Paris  in 
the  winter  of  1827-28.  Ho  wae  u  Friend  of  Goethe,  who 
held  bidi  in  th«  highest  Mt«era.     I  ^ied.  1850. 

Hunie^  David  xhiim)^  nu  piniiu^nt  historian,  bom  in 
EdinbutRii.  1711^  aftrr  U^'in;;  th^  husis  of  a  great  literary 
E«put&tii?n  by  hiH  "TrKBlbe  un  Human  Nature,"  pro- 
ducfnl  ''EMa^TS^  Moral,  Politico^,  nnd  Literary,"  and  other 
WDrk»,  publiflhfd.  beivff^eti  ih.^  y^ar^  1754  and  1761.  His 
eelisibrated  *' History  of  EnK^anii.'  for  two  generations 
f^tfippiiNJ  ihe  abl^t  work  of  il^  rliMS,  was  considered  by 
many  cntir:^  Qp^u  to  objertKnib  tm  the  score  of  skepticisin 
ami  iirj'lue  r']iri:ii:il»ty,      IhvA.  I77i^ 

Hunter*  John*  the  mu^i  ejxiiiient  English  anatom- 
ist of  modern  times;  bom  near  Glasgow  in  1728: 
became  surgeon  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  London,  and 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  acquired  high  celeb- 
rity by  his  discoveries  in  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology.     Died,  1793. 

Husst  or  HuSf  Johann.  bom  probably  in  1360; 
Bohemian  reformer,  attacked  abuses  in  Prague  Univer- 
sity and  among  the  clergy,  and  opposed  German  predomi- 
nance. He  was  excommunicated  by  John  XXIII.  for 
giving  adhesion  to  WyclifTe's  doctrines,  and  afterwards 
wrote  his  "Tractatus  de  Ecclesi/i."  Having  gone  to  the 
council  of  Constance  imder  a  safe-conduct  from  the 
emperor,  his  enemies  procured  his  imprisonment  as  a 
heretic,  and,  on  refusal  to  retract,  he  was  burnt.  Died, 
1415. 

Huxleyt  Thomas  Henry*  an  English  biologist  and 
essayist;  born  in  Ealing,  England.  May  4,  1825.  He 
was  graduated  at  London  University  in  1845.     In  1846- 

1850  ne  sailed  around  the  world  as  a  naval  surgeon.     In 

1851  he  was  made  F.  R.  S.  by  the  Royal  Society;  he 
became  professor  of  natural  histoi^  in  the  School  of 
Mines  in  1854;  hunterian  professor  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1863;  president  of  the  British  Geological 
and  Ethnological  Societies  in  1869;  secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1872;  Lord  Rector  of  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity in  1872;  and  president  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1883.  He  was  an  able  advocate  of  Darwinian  evolution, 
and  was  perhaps  beet  known  to  the  popular  apprehen- 
sion by  his  agnostic  speculations,  in  expoundingwhich 
he  came  into  controversy  with  the  defenders  of  Theism 
and  Christianity.  He  wrote  a  number  of  scientific 
works.     He  died  in  Eastbourne,  England,  June  29,  1895. 

HuyKhenSf  Christian,  bom  in  1629;  Dutch  natural 
philosopher  and  astronomer;   was  compelled   to  leave 


Paris  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  He 
had  been  invited  to  France  by  Colbert,  azxi  during  his 
residence  there  visited  England,  and  was  made  Fak>« 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  applied  the  pendulum  to 
clocks,  ascertained  the  laws  of  collision  of  elastic  bodies. 
and  discovered  the  rings  of  Saturn.     Died,  1693. 

Hypatla*  bom  circa  370:  daughter  of  Theon,  head 
of  the  Platonic  school  of  Alexandria,  gave  public  lec- 
tures in  philosophy,  but  was  brutally  murdered  by  the 
partisans  of  the  Patriarch  Cyril.     Died,  415. 

Ibsen*  Henrik,  bom  in  1828;  Norwegian  dramatist, 
appointed  director  of  the  theater  at  Bergen  in  1852. 
and,  in  1857,  of  that  at  Christiania.  Among  Yum  plays 
are  "Brand,"  "Peer  Gynt,"  "The  Pillars  of  Society." 
"The  Doll's  House,"  "Ghosts,"  etc.     Died,  1005. 

Inprallst  Melville  Eira,  railroad  president;  bom  in 
Hamson.  Me.,  September  6,  1842;  brought  up  oo  a 
farm:  educated  in  Bridgeton  Academy  and  studied  is 
Bowdoin  College;  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School. 
1863;  practiced  first  at  Gray,  Me.,  but  soon  removed 
to  Boston;  member  of  Massachusetts  Senate,  1867. 
President  in  1870,  receiver  in  1871.  of  the  Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati  &  Lafayette  Railroad,  and  from  bankrupt 
condition,  with  aid  of  reorfsanisations  in  1873  and  18SK). 
put  its  successor,  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Looii 
&  Chicago,  upon  a  sound  footing,  consohdaimc  it  with 
other  roads  into  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Cnicafo  k 
St.  Louis  Railroad,  of  which  he  Sb  chairman  (comprainff 
the  "Big  Four"  system);  also  from  October  1.  18^ 
until  Febnutry,  100Q«  president  of  Chesapeake  A  Ohio 
Railway  Company;  president  of  Merchants*  Nattoaal 
Bank,  Cincinnati.  Was  Democratic  candidate  for  mayor 
of  Cincinnati,  1003;  president  of  National  Civic  Fedeca- 
tion,1005. 

InKersoll*  Robert  Green,  bora  in  1833;  Americas 
lawyer;  was  colonel  of  a  federal  radment,  1862-65: 
and,  in  1866,  State  attorney-general.  Was  a  well-known 
orator  and  anti-Christian  lecturer.     Died,  1890. 

Innocent  III.,  Pope,  bom  circa  1160;  son  of  Count 
Trasimund,  a  Roman  noble;  elected  in  1198,  aimed  at 
making  the  papacy  supreme  in  all  Eun>pean  allairs. 
In  1212.  he  deposed  the  Emperor  Otho,  setting  up 
Frederick  II.  in  his  place.  His  dispute  with  John  c^ 
England  concerning  the  appointment  of  Lanfton  to  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  lasted  from  1207  to  1213.  In  that 
year  John  admitted  LaniB^n,  and  surrendered  ^-^g*^"^ 
to  the  pope,  at  the  same  time  receiving  it  back  as  a  papal 
fief.  Innocent  favored  the  fourth  crusade  (1200). 
Died,  1216. 

Ireland,  John,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  St 
Paul  since  May,  1888;  bom  in  Ireland,  September  11. 
1838;  came  to  United  States  in  boyhood.  Educated  in 
Cathedral  School,  St.  Paul:  studied  theok>cy,  France; 
(LL.  D..  Yale.  1001);  ordained  priest,  December  21. 
1861 ;  chaplain  of  5th  Minnesota  regiment  in  Civil  War: 
rector  cathedral,  St.  Paul ;  secretary  and  later  coadjutor 
to  Bishop  Grace,  of  St.  Paul;  consecrated  December 
21,1875.  Author:  "The  Church  and  Modem  Society." 
etc. 

Irving,  Sir  Henry  (John  Henry  Brodribb),  artor; 
born  in  Keinton,  near  Glastonbury,  in  1838;  acted  at 
the  Theater  Royal.  Edinburgh,  from  1856  to  1850.  and 
afterwards  for  seven  yean  at  Manchester.  He  |>laycd 
in  London*  in  1859.  but  attracted  little  notice  till  his 
appearance  at  St.  James*  Theater  in  1866.  He  aooa 
established  a  connection  with  the  Lyceum,  of  which  be 
became  manager  in  1878.  There  he  played  hu  chief 
parts,  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  producing. 
amongst  other  plays,  "Hamlet,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  "Faust,"  "Macbeth,"  "Henry  VIII.."  -The 
Bells."  and  other  well-known  productions.     Died,  1905 

Irving,  Washington,  bom  in  1783;  American  man 
of  letters,  son  of  a  New  York  merchant:  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1806.  but  devoted  himself  to  literature. 
In  1810,  he  became  a  partner  in  his  brother's  conuner- 
cial  establishment,  which  failed  in  1817.  He  lived  in 
Europe  from  1815  to  1832,  acting  as  secretary  to  the 
American  embassy  in  London  from  1829  to  1831.  From 
1842  to  1846,  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Snain. 
Among  his  works  are  "Knickerbocker's  History  of  New 
York,'^  "GeoflFrey  Crayon's  Sketch  Book."  "The  Ufe  of 
Columbus,"  "  The  Chronicle  of  the  Conquest  of  Granada." 
and  lives  of  "Mahomet"  and  "Washington."  Died. 
1850. 

Isabella  of  Castile,  bom  in  1451 ;  dau^ter  of  John 
II.;  was  married  to  Ferdinand  of  Anunn  m  1460.  and. 
in  1474,  succeeded  her  brother,  Henry  iV.,  on  the  throne 
of  Castile.  Isabella  promoted  the  expedition  of  Colum- 
bus. She  was  a  wise  and  humane  ruler,  but  her  relig- 
ious seal  led  her  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Inquisition.     Died,  1504. 

Isaiah  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets.     He  was  the  son  of  Anoos,  but  of  his  pOTVonal 
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historv  verv  little  b  known.  He  prophesied  under 
Uaaiab,  Jotham,  Ahax,  and  Hesekiah,  kings  of  Judah. 
Hia  prophecies,  though  delivered  later  in  point  of  time 
thjuk  several  of  those  uttered  bv  other  prophets,  occupy, 
in  our  Bible,  the  first  place,  Soth  on  account  of  their 
bulk,  mnd  for  the  sublimity  and  importance  of  the 
predictions. 

ItOy  Marquis  Hlrobuml.  a  Japanese  statesman; 
born  in  the  province  of  Choshu,  in  1840.  In  1871,  he 
visited  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  coinage  system,  and  on  his  return  to  Japan  was 
successful  in  establishing  a  mint  at  Osaka.  In  1878, 
he  was  transferred  from  the  office  of  minister  of  public 
works  to  the  home  office.  He  became  prominent  in 
the  Japanese  cabinet  in  1886,  and  made  many  reforms. 
In  1897-98,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  and 
Eumpe.  In  the  latter  year  he  visited  China  to  arran^ 
an  alliance  between  that  countrv  and  his  own,  and,  in 
1900,  on  the  resignation  of  the  Yamagata  ministry,  he 
was  summoned  by  the  emperor  to  form  a  cabinet.  He 
revisited  the  United  States  in  1901. 

Jackson*  Andrew,  the  seventh  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  in  South  Carolina,  March  15. 
1767,  of  Irish  parentage.  After  a  harum-scarum  youth, 
Jackson,  in  1788.  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  became  that  State's  sole  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  in  1796,  and  senator  in  the  follow- 
ins  year.  Between  1798  and  1804.  he  served  as  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee;  in  1806,  killed  ^fr. 
Charles  Dickinson  in  a  duel;  in  1807,  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  Aaron  Burr:  and,  in  1812,  upon  the  break- 
ins  out  of  hostilities  with  Endand,  offered  his  services 
to  the  €rovemment.  In  1813.  ne  was  severely  wounded 
in  a  duel  fought  with  Colonel  Benton,  and  defeated  the 
Creeks  at  Talladega  in  the  same  year.  In  May,  1814. 
after  receiving  the  appointment  of  major-general  in 
the  United  States  Army,  he  conmianded  in  the  battle 
won  over  the  British  Army  at  New  Orleans,  in  January, 
1815.  This  great  victory  raised  the  reputation  of 
Jackson  as  a  seneral  to  the  highest  point,  and  made 
him  the  idol  of  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people. 
In  1817-18,  General  Jackson  conducted  the  Seminole 
War  to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  Florida  in  1821.  Two  years  later  he  was  an 
unsuccessful  aspirant  for  the  presidency,  to  which  office 
he  was,  however,  elected  in  1828.  andf  ref^lected  at  the 
end  of  his  four-years'  term,  in  1832.  Among  the  chief 
occurrences  during  his  double  tenure  of  office  were: 
the  gnkut  of  a  new  charter  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  the  proclamation  denouncing  the  South  Caro- 
lina Nullification  movement:  and  the  senatorial  censure 
poased  on  the  president  for  nis  authorizing  the  removal 
of  the  public  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.     Died,  June  8,  1845. 

Jackson,   Thomas  Jonathan,   better  known   the 
world  over  as  "Stonewall  Jackson,"  an  American  gen- 
eral;   bom   in  Lewis  County,   Virginia,   in    1824,   and 
fmulaated   at   West   Point   Academy   m    1846.     After 
wrving  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War,  Jackson 
became  a  professor  in  the  Military  Institute  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  Appoints 
brigadier-jreneral    in    the    Confederate   service   at    the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861.  his  command  on  that 
o<^oaflion  "stood  like  a  stone  wall,"  to  use  the  words  of 
a  distinguished  general  present.     In  September,  he  re- 
reived    uie  rank  of  major-general;    defeated   General 
Banks  at  Strssburg.  May  23.  1862;   fought  an  indecisive  | 
battJe  with  Fremont  at  Cross   Keys,  June  8th;    com- 
manded a  corps  in  the  battle  of  Gaines'  Mill,  June  27th.  I 
and    Bfalvem   Hill,  July   Ist;    again  defeated  General  | 
Banks  at  Cedar  Mountain,  August  9th;   captured  Har-  i 
pcr's   Ferry  with  11,000  Federal  prisoners,  September 
13th  ;  commanded  a  corps  at  Antietam,  September  17th ; 
and  was  made  lieutenant-general  for  his  services  in  largely 
contributing  to  the  National  defeat  at  Fredericksburg.  I 
December  13,  1862.     On  May  2,  1863,  bv  a  clever  flank  , 
movement,  he  defeated  the  11th  corps  of  General  Hook-  I 
er's  army  at  Chancelloriville ;    and  on  the  evening  of 
the  saune  day  was  fired  at  by  a  patrol  party  of  his  own  I 
men,  who  mistook  him  and  his  staff,  m  the  darkness, 
for  a  detachment  of  Union  cavalry,  and  died  of  his 
wounds  on  the  10th. 

Ja«qiiard,   Joseph   Marie    (zhah-kahr),   a   French 
mechanic  and  inventor,  was  bom  in  1752,  and  died  in 
1834.     His  invention  of  the  Jacquard  loom  revolution-  ; 
ised  the  art  of  weaving.  ' 

James.    The  name  of  a  number  of  sovereigns  of . 
European  states,  the  most  noted  of  whom  were  James  I.  I 
(VI.  of  Scotland)  of  England,  who  was  bora  in  1566, 
and  crowned  King  of  Scotland  while  an  infant  on  the 
abdication  of  his  mother,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Elisa- 
beth  of   England   having  declared   in   his   favor.     He ' 
succeeded  to  her  throne  in   1603,  and  died  in  1625.  I 


Jiitrips  U-.  bom  in  1633.  ayccwded  hU  brother*  Charles 
]  I  ,  in  J0H5.  was  driven  from  hji<i  kiriRdDin  by  WiiliaiiL 
l^niue  cjf  C^raotfi?*  in  IftWH^  utterly  defeated  in  Ireland, 
aiHJ  died  an  «ni\e  in  Ftbntre,  m  170 1,  Jsm<»  tV.  of 
KcTjtland^  "the  hatidHutnf>i4t  nuri  nio^t  chJvalfoUi  prince 
ci^f  hii  tLas"  bom  in  14^,  -%urceeded  hid  fstJber,  James 
in.,  who  wnn  mutdetvcf  after  thp  djsaatinus  defeat  nvar 
Hfinm}ekburn>  in  141^8;  Jam«^  wwt  killed  in  the  sjini^itj- 
».ry  Imtde  at  Fjoddeti  Field,  in  1513,  Jti  which  nearly 
thp  entire  Seotcii  peerage  of  mature  o^  periabcd  witL 
Iheit  kjne. 

J  a  Dies,  St«  one  of  Chrifit'a  fsvoritfi  apoatlest  Aon  of 
Zeb#iJee  and  bmtber  of  Ht.  John.  He  was  martyrpd 
about  44 1  by  onier  of  Herod  Xnripfw. 

James*  Edmuad  JaneH,  etlucotor;  bom  in  Jat^kK}n- 
ville,  UL,  May  21,  l^u'i;  i*<Ji;j4iitt.-(i  at  lUinivJB  J^tate  Kor- 
inaJ  J:^choo]  and  Nfirlti western  Eind  Hur^'unl  uniiermtin 
(A.  M.,  PU.  I>  ,  l*iT7,  Iriiversity  uf  UiiUe;  t.L  D  ,  Cor- 
itelJ  Collejie,  We^eyun,  Queen's  ColleK«|| ;  prltieipaJ  high 
arhnol,  Evanfiton.  II)  ^  II57N-79;  prinnpa]  Stocfel  Hijfh 
&^-liool.  Normal,  ill-,  lS7y-82;  profesKjir  of  public  finaQcr 
and  aduiiniHtnition,  WtiAi-ton  f^i?hool  of  Finance  and 
K.vmonjy^  rraversily  of  Peoni>yivania,  1883-^5;  pro- 
t*'--<?<rt  of  pnlilicai  and  social  science^  fnivemly  of  Penn^ 
aylvanm,  H«i4^.'5;  i>rofesa<>r  of  public  a*  J  ministration 
djrectt^r  of  exretisioti  division  of  the  Univerwity  of 
Ciiirago,  JJi96-19ill;  pneaident  of  the  Nonbwcatei-ti 
Iniverflity,  February  1,  1»02  t4>  Se|^tember  1,  1U04 ; 
prtHident  of  liDiv«raity  of  Jill  no  j»  nince  Hepteiiiber  1 . 
VlOi,  Author:  '"Relation  of  the  Modem  ^fynil-ipiliity 
to  lite  Uan  Supply/^  ''The  l^jral  Tender  DecUuun*, ^ 
*'The  Canal  and  the  Railway,"  "Federal  Conjstitutioo  of 
Gertnatiy,"  "Foderal  Constitution  of  Jr^witierland/* 
"  i-^luration  of  busineiia  Men  in  Europe,"  "  Chart Bm  of 
(^Kty  of  Chjcajgi}."  "Growth  of  Great  Cities  in  Area  and 
PnpuiationT"  "Govftrmnent  of  a  Typical  German  City  — 
]l;vJt«</'  also  over  lOO  papers^  monosraphs^  and  aiMr«M« 
in  transaction^  of  Bfj>rletiewi,  ete^ 

Janietiii  Benryi  audior;  bom  in  New  York.  April  15, 
]H43;  educated  jn  France  and  Switjerland,  and  Harvard 
Imw  ^chfjtil;  be«an  a<t  contributor  to  periodicab,  1866; 
flinrc  lhfl9,  haa  lived  in  Kn inland;  brother  lo  professor 
WiUianj  JaniHi,  of  Hitrvarii,  Author:  "Wutcb  and 
Ward/'  "A  I^u^iariate  Pilgrim,"  "llodeTick  lludBun/' 
'' Tranj*atlantJc  tsketche*'"  "The  Amerieon,"  "French 
l\iet^  ami  Novelist*,"  "The'EufopeariBH'*  "Etaiay  Miller/' 
"An  [nternatinnal  Episode/'  ^*Life  of  Hawthorne," 
*■  A  Bujulle  of  Ijettarn,"  "Canfidenee."  "Dian'  of  a 
Man  tif  Tifty,"  "  Wa^^tinnKton  Square,  ^^The  PoHmit 
of  a  I.*:lv,"  ">Siege  of  l.«ndon,  '  "Portraits  of 
I'lacei/*  'Talejj  of  Three  Cities/'  'A  Uttle  Tour  in 
F  ranee/*  ' '  Belt  rafbo  / '  '  *  The  Bct«  touiarui/ '  ' '  Pri  nce» 
Ca^iatnajiBitua;"  '*  Partial  Portfaite,"  "The  Atpem 
]*ripprR/'  "The  Rev^ertieralor/'  "A  L^i^ndoa  Lif*/*  '*Tlie 
T rriK 1 1 ■  M use, "  " Temj iiiationA,"  "The£?poil*of  Po yn ton/* 
'  Wiiiit  Mai^je  Knew,"  "In  the  Cage/'  "The  Two 
Maericv-."  "The  Awkward  Am/'  "The  Soft  Side,"  "A 
IiUlr-  Tour  in  France,"  "The  Sacred  Fount/*  "Tb© 
^\  inijsof  the  Dox'e/'  "The  iJetterii^nrt/'  "QuRfltioniof  our 
SptvH  h,"  "The  Jj»aoii  of  Balxac"  (two  lei^ lures}. 

JatiieSi  Wllllnm,  bom  in  New  Vorkn  January  31, 
lS4Jr  An  eminent  Aruerieau  uaycbolot^i^t  and  pbilo- 
8ii[i]jiral  writer^  profe^Mir  of  PhiloEopby  in  HarvanJ 
I'T.ivtrsity  eincc  iStlT,  In  10tXJ-O2  he  maa  Uiffonl 
if».'Tnri?r    nt    the     Trii  verbify    fif    Eflinliu?-irb.     Aunu^r: 

and  other  essays.  "Talks' to  Teachers/'  "Human  Im- 
mortality/* "The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,"  etc. 

Ja^f  Johiii  an  eminent  American  statesman,  was 
bom  m  New  York  City.  1745,  where  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1768.  In  1774,  as  a  member  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress,  he  formed  one  of  the  committee  of 
three  which  drew  up  the  celebrated  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  He  also  largely  assisted  in  framing  the 
National  Constitution,  and,  in  1777,  was  appointed 
chief  justice  of  New  York,  and  in  the  following  year 
president  of  Congress.  He  next  took  part  in  negotiating 
the  treaty  of  peace  entered  into  at  Paris,  1783,  oetween 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  and  in 
1789  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  Court.  In  1794  he 
proceeded  on  a  special  mission  to  England,  where  he 
concluded  a  treaty  which  met  with  violent  opposition 
from  the  Anti-Federalist  party.  He  afterwards  held 
the  govemonship  of  New  York  State,  and,  after  refusing 
a  second  nomination  to  the  chief- justiceship,  died,  1829. 

JeeJeebhoYy  Sir  JamsetJee,  Indian  philanthropist; 
a  Parsee  by  birth  and  creed,  bom  in  Bombay  in  1783; 
realised  a  fortune  as  a  merchant,  and  employed  it  in 
releasing  debtors  from  jail  by  paying  their  debts,  and  in 
founding  a  hospital  and  schools;  in  1857  was  made  a 
baronet.     Died,  1859. 
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Jefferson*  Ttaomat«  third  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Virginia,  1743,  and.  after  graduating 
at  William  and  Marv  College,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1767.     He  pracUcea  law  with  signal  success,  and  in  1760, 
became  a  member  of  the  Yirnnia  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  in  1773,  a  dele^te  to  the  nrst  Continental  Congress, 
where  he  assisted  m  framing  the  celebrated  '*  Summary 
View  of  the  Rights  of  British  America."     In  1775,  he  I 
took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  with  a  i 
commandinjg  voice  in  its  deliberations,  so  that  in  the  | 
year  following  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  drew  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  , 
In  1770,  he  succeeded  Patrick  Henry  in  the  governorship 
of  Virginia.     In  1783,  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee charged  with  the  report  to  Confess  of  the  treaty  i 
of  peace  entered  into  at  Paris,  1783,  and,  two  years  later, 
succeeded  Franklin  as  minister  at  Paris.     On  his  return, 
in  1780,  he  entered  General  Washington's  first  cabinet 
as  secretary  of  state.     In  this  position  he  gradually 
came  to  be  considered  the  head  of  the  Democratic  partv. 
In  1703,  he  resigned  office,  and  four  years  afterwards  | 
became  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  ex-  | 
officio  president  of  the  Senate.     In  1801.  he  was  elected 
to    the  presidency,   which  office   he   filled   with   high  | 
credit  till  1800,  when  he  retired  into  private  life.     Died, 
1826. 

Jebolachln  {j&'hai'aK-kin).  a  king  of  Judah;  succeeded 
his  father  Jehoiakim,  508  B.  C,  and  was  carried  a  pris- 
oner to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnessar  606  B.  C.      (2  , 
Chron.  xxxvi,  8-10.) 

Jebolaklm  {J^-hoi'aMAm)^  king  of  Judah,  succeeded 
his  father  Josiah,  600  B.  C.  During  his  reign,  Jerusalem 
was  plundered  by  Nebuchadnessar.     Died,  508  B.  C. 

Jeboram*  or  Jo  ram.  King  of  Judah;  succeeded  his 
father  Jehoshaphat,  802  B.  C;  died,  885  B.  C.      Also  a  i 
king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab,  succeeded  his  brother  Aha- 
liah.  B.  C.  806:  died,  884  B.  C. 

Jehoshaphat*  King  of  Judah,  succeeded  his  father  Asa 
at  the  age  of  35.  014  B.  C,  and  reigned  with  wisdom. 
Died,  800. 

«Jehii«  King  of  Israd.  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
Jehoram,  whom  he  killed.  He  reigned  twenty-eight 
years.  884-856  B.  C.     (2  Kings  ix,  x.) 

Jelllffe.  Smith  Ely.  physician;   bom  in  New  York, 
October  27.  1866;    graduate  of  Brooklyn  Polytechnic, 
1886;     medical    department   of   Columbia    University, 
1880.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D..  Columbia.  1000.     Began  practice, 
1880;  interne  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Brooklyn;  spent  one 
year  in  Europe;   since  January.  1805.  practicing  in  New  , 
York;    professor  of  pharmacognosy  and  instructor  in  \ 
pharmacology    and    therapeutics,    Columbia.     Author:  , 
''Essentials  of  Vegetable  Pharmacognosy,"   (with   Dr.  , 
H.  H.  Rusby),  "Morphology  and  Histology  of  Plants'*  \ 
(with  same),  also  "Nervous  Diseases"  in  Butler's  Di- 
agnostics,    "Outlines     of     Pharmacognosy."     Reviser 
'*  May's  Physiology,"  "Butler's  Materia  Medica,"  **Shaw 
on  Nervous  Diseases."     Editor  and  translator:  "Dubois' 
P&ychoneuroses" ;     co-editor,       "Ency.       Americana," 
"Scientific   American,"  1004;  editor    'Reissig,"  "Haus 
Arit."  "Medical  News."  New  York,  since  1000;   maga- 
sine  editor  "Journal  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease," 
since  1002;    also  contributor  to  medical,  botanical,  and 
pharmaceutical  press. 

Jenks*  Jeremiah  Whipple^  professor  of  political 
economy  and  politics,  Cbmell,  since  1801;  bom  in  St. 
Clair,  Michigan,  September  2,  1856;  graduated  from 
University  ofMichigan,  1878,  A.  M.,  1870,  LL.  D.,  1003: 
Ph.  D.,  University  of  Halle,  1885;  studied  law:  ad- 
mitted to  Michigan  bar;  taught  Greek,  Latin,  ana  Ger- 
man, Mt.  Morris  College;  professor  of  political  science 
and  English  literature.  Knox  Ck>llege,  1886-80 ;  professor 
of  political  economy  and  social  science.  Indiana  Univer- 
sity. 1880-01;  expert  agent  of  United  States  Industrial 
(Commission  on  Investigation  of  Trusts  and  Industrial 
Ck>mbinations  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  1800- 
1001.  and  consulting  expert  of  United  States  Department 
of  Labor  on  same  subject.  Special  commissioner  of 
War  Department.  United  States,  to  investigate  questions 
of  currency,  labor,  internal  taxation  and  police  in  the 
Orient,  1001-02.  Author:  "  Henry  C.  (>irey  als  Nation- 
aldkonom.  Jena,"  "The  Trust  Problem  "  "Vol.  VIII. 
Report  of  Industrial  Commission  of  Industrial  Combi- 
nations in  Europe,"  "Report  on  Certain  Economic 
guestions  in  the  English  and  Dutch  Ck>lonies  in  the 
rient."  Editor  and  part  author:  (Reports  United 
States  Industrial  Commission)  "Trusts  and  Industrial 
Combinations."  Vol.  I.,  1000,  Vol.  XIII.  Compiler: 
"  Statutes  ana  Digested  Decisions  of  Federal,  State,  and 
Territorial  Law  Relating  to  Trusts  and  Industrial  Com- 
binations." Part  author  and  compiler  of  "Reports  of 
Commission  on  International  Exchange."  Frequent 
contributor  to  periodical  literature  on  economic  and 
political  questions.     Special  expert  on  currency  reform 


of  government  of  Mexico,  1008;  member  of  United 
States  Commission  on  International  Exchangv  in  special 
charge  of  reform  of  currency  in  China. 

Jenner.  Edward*  bom  in  1740,  studied  mt  Pru:ae. 
Paris,  and  Oxford,  where  he  adopted  the  views  of  Wycl^e. 
On  his  return  to  Bohemia  he  became  an  ardent  aupporter 
of  Huss.  He  followed  him  to  the  Council  of  CoDstau^ 
but  was  imprisoned  and  induced  to  recant.  He  after- 
wards maintained  his  views  boldly  at  tiie  stake.  Died. 
1823. 

Jereml'aht  in  Scripture  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  ana  author  of  the  book  which  bean 
his  name,  and  of  "Lamentations."  He  Bouriahed  is 
the  Sixth  Century.  B.  C. 

Jeroboam*  two  Idnn  of  Israel  bore  this  nsune,  vix^ 
one  who  was  decced.  075  B.  C,  bv  the  ten  tiib«e  who  had 
rebelled  against  Rehoboam.  Died.  064 .  The  other,  a  soa 
of  Joash.  ascended  the  throne  about  825  B.  C.  and  filled 
it  for  forty-one  years.     Died.  784  B.  C. 

Jerome*  or  HIeronymus*  At.*  bom  circ»  346.  in 
Stridon,  in  Dalmatia,  of  Christian  parenta.  studied  at 
Rome  under  Dpnatus;  after  trax-eling  in  Qaal  and  «fae- 
where,  adopted  a  studious  and  ascetic  life,  ^wwuting  ioer 
years  in  the  desert  of  Chalcis,  in  Syria;  waa  ordaaaed 
presbyter  in  378;  visited  Constantinople,  where  be  be- 
came the  friend  and  pupil  of  Gregory  Nasiaoaen;  re- 
turning to  Rome,  became  secretary  to  Pope  DaxDasos, 
but  after  his  death  (384),  withdrew  to  Uie  Holy  Land. 
accompanied  by  Paiila,  Eustochium,  and  other  Rotnaa 
ladies  devoted  to  the  ascetic  life.  For  the  resnainder 
of  his  days  he  prssided  over  a  monastery  establiabed  by 
Paula  at  Bethlehem.  Here  he  completed  his  tranelation 
of  the  Bible  from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  known  aa  the 
Vulgate.  He  wrote  numerous  oommentaries  oo  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  was  engaced  in  ooatro- 
versies  with  Rufinus,  the  Pelagians,  and  others.  Died 
in  420. 

Jerome.  William  TraTers.  lawyer:  bom  in  New 
York.  April  18.  1850;  educated  at  Williatoa  Seminary 
and  Amherst  College  (honorary  A.  M.);  graduated  frooi 
C6lumbia  Law  School.  1884;  admitted  to  bar.  1884; 
justice  of  special  sessions,  1805-1002;  district  attotney 
New  York  County,  elected  1001 ;  Democrat.  ReClerted 
as  independent  candidate,  1005.  Author:  '^Liqoor 
Tax  Law  in  New  York." 

Jesus  Christ  (lesous,  the  Greek  form  of  Joshua  or 
Jeshua.  contracted  from  Jehoshua,  meanina,  belp  of 
Jehovah,  or  saviour;  Ctmstos,  anointed),  the  Son  ofGod. 
the  Saviour  of  men,  whose  birth,  life,  and  death  w»« 
predicted  by  prc^hets,  and  attended  with  miraculous 
manifestations  of  divine  power;  was  bom  of  the  Yirgm 
Mary,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  was  betrothed  to  Jo 
the  descendant  and  heir  of  the  house  of  David. 


'-!^ 


genealogies  of   Joseph   are  aiven  —  one   by   Matthew, 
chapter  one;    the  other  by  Luke,  diapter  four.       " 


The 


former  is  supposed  to  contain  the  list  of  hetrs  of  the  hoese 
of  David,  whether  by  direct  or  indirect  descent;  the 
other  the  direct  ancestors  of  Joseph.  It  was  foretold 
that  Christ  should  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  ths 
son  of  David.  The  place  of  His  birth  waa  Bethlehem; 
the  time,  according  to  the  received  chronolocy,  waa  in 
the  year  of  Rome  754.  Scholars  are  now  almost  unau- 
mousl  V  agreed  that  this  date  is  too  late,  and  it  ia  generally 
placed  about  four  )rears  earlier.  The  coming  of  a  f ore> 
runner  to  the  Saviour,  John  the  Bi^itist,  in  the  mpkni 
and  power  of  Elias,  was  foretold  by  an  angel  (Luke  i:  17). 
The  angel  Gabriel  announced  to  Mary  that  the  pom 
of  the  Highest  should  overshadow  her,  and  that  «he 
should  bear  a  son  who  should  rule  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  forever;  and  on  the  night  of  His  birth  an  aacel 
appeared  to  some  shepherds,  and  announced  the  ootninc 
of  a  Saviour.  On  the  eighth  day  He  was  cirrum^aed 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  on  the  fortieth  was 
presented  in  the  temple,  where  the  aged  Simeon  pro- 
nounced Him  to  be  the  lifdit  of  nations  and  the  ^ory 
of  Israel.  Herod  ordered  the  extirpation  of  all  chiklrea 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity  of  the  i^  of  leas  Xhrnxk  two 
years,  for  the  purpoee  of  effecting  the  death  of  Jeaua. 
But  Joseph,  being  miraculously  warned  of  the  rlanaii. 
fled  to  Egypt  with  the  virgin  and  her  child,  and  oohis 
return,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  went  to  reside  at  Naaa- 
reth  in  QaUlee,  whence  Jesus  is  called  a  Nasarene.  We 
have  no  further  accounts  of  the  eariier  years  of  Jeaua, 
except  the  remarkable  scene  in  the  temple  when  He 
was  12  years  old,  and  the  general  observation  of  Lakev 
that  He  remained  in  Nasareth  with  His  pareota  and 
served  them.  At  the  a^  of  about  30  (Luke  iii:  23).  He 
was  baptised  by  John  w  the  River  Jordan,  the  Spirit 
of  God  descending  upon  Him  like  a  dove,  and  a  vosee 
from  heaven  proclaiming,  "Thou  art  my  beloved  Son; 
in  thee  I  am  well  pleased."  Previously,  however,  to 
entering  on  His  office  of  divine  teacher  He  retired  to  a 
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solitary  place,  where  He  paaaed  forty  days  in  faating, 
meditatioQ,  and  prayer,  previous  to  the  remarkable 
scene  of  the  temptation  described  by  the  evangelists 
—  MatU,  chap,  iv.;  Hark  i:  12-13;  Luke,  chap.  iv. 
He  was  afterward  transfigured  in  the  presence  of  three 
of  His  disciples,  when  Moses  and  Elias  appeared  to  Him 
ima  heaven,  and  His  raiment  became  white  and  shining, 
and  His  face  shone  as  the  sun.  On  this  occasion  again, 
a  T(Moe  came  from  heaven  saying,  "This  is  my  beloved 
^d;  hear  ye  Him"  (Matt.,  chap,  xvii.;  Mark,  chap,  ix.; 
Luke,  chap,  ix.,  verses  28-36).  His  mission  is  generally 
coDsiderea  to  have  occupied  three  years,  spent  in  acts 
of  mercy  (chiefly  miraculous),  in  mculcating  a  purer 
system  of  morals,  more  exalted  notions  of  God,  and  more 
elevating  views  of  man  and  his  destin^^  than  had  yet 
been  presented  to  the  world.  His  doctrine  is  embodied 
chiefly  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt.,  chap,  v.^vii.. 
and  Luke.  chap,  vi.),  containing  the  form  of  prayer  He 
taught  to  His  disciples,  commonly  called  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  in  His  dtscourses  to  the  Jews  in  John,  chap. 
T.-viii.  and  x. ;  to  His  disciples,  chap,  xiv.-xvi. ;  and  His 
intercessory  prayer,  chap.  xvii.  He  chose  twelve  apostles 
to  be  the  companions  of  His  ministry,  the  witnesses  of 
His  miracles,  and  the  depositories  of  His  doctrine;  and 
He  was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  His  enemies  by  one 
of  these  with  the  mockery  of  a  friendly  salutation.  Be- 
trayed by  one,  denied  by  another,  and  abandoned  by  all. 
He  was  carried  before  the  Jewish  priests,  found  guilty, 
and  by  them  delivered  over  to  the  Roman  magistrates, 
who  alone  had  the  power  of  life  and  death.  Ck>ndemnea 
to  death  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  He  was  nailed 
to  the  cross  on  Mount  Calvary,  and  it  was  in  the  agonies 
of  this  bitter  death  that  He  prayed  for  the  fornvenees 
of  His  executioners,  and  with  a  touching  act  of  mial  love 
commended  His  mother  to  His  favorite  disciple.  The 
erangelists  relate  that  from  the  hour  of  noon  the  sun 
was  darkened  and  three  hours  after,  Jesus,  having  cried 
out,  "It  is  finished  I"  gave  up  the  ghost.  The  veil  of 
ibe  temple,  they  add,  was  torn  asunder,  the  earth  shook, 
rocks  were  rent,  and  the  tombs  opened.  The  centurion 
who  was  present,  directing  the  execution,  exclaimed, 
"Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God  I "  The  body  of  Jesus 
was  taken  down  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  placed  in 
a  tomb,  about  wluch  the  Jewish  priests,  remembering 
His  prophecy  that  He  should  rise  on  the  third  day,  set  a 
gnard,  sealin((  up  the  door.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions  His  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  His  resurrection 
OD  the  first  day  of  the  week  (Sunday),  and  He  appeared 
repeatedlv  to  His  disciples  to  encourage,  console,  and 
instruct  them.  On  the  fortieth  day  after  His  resurrec- 
tioo.  while  with  them  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  after  He 
had  g;iven  them  instructions  to  teach  and  proselytise  all 
aatioQs,  promising  them  the  gift  of  the  Holy  spirit,  a 
■doud  received  Him  out  of  their  sight,  and  He  was  taken 
up  to  heaven.  While  the  disciples  stood  gasing  after 
Him  two  men  in  white  apparel  appeared  to  them,  and 
predicted  His  coming  again  in  like  manner  as  they  had 
seen  Him  go.  See  the  closing  chapters  of  the  four 
cnmselists  and  Acts  i:  1-14. 

Joaa  of  Arcy  the  "Maid  of  Orleans";   bom  in  Dom- 
rtey.  in  Lorraine,  in  1412;    while,  tending  sheep  in  her 
uttve  village  heard  voices  summoning  her  to  deliver 
^aoee  from  the  English.     She  presented  .herself  before 
(^les  VII.,  who  gave  her  some  troops,  and  with  these 
«he  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  May,  1429.     In  June 
ulbot  was  defeated  at  Patay,  and  in  July  Joan  caused 
(Jiarles  to  be  crowned  at  Rheims.     She  now  declared 
that  her  mission  was  over,  but  was  persuaded  by  Charles  | 
to  remaiiL     In  May,  1430,  she  was  taken  prisoner  while 
sttempting  to  raise  the  siege  of  Compi^gne.  and.  after  a  ! 
trial  conducted  by  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais.  was  con-  I 
iKmoed  as  a  sorceress,  and  burned  in  the  market-place 
of  Rouen  in  1431. 

John,  St.«  called  the  Baptist,  son  of  Zacharias,  a  priest 
of  the  Jews,  and  of  EUxabeth.  was  the  cousin  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  He  early  exercised  the  apostolic 
^  and  began  to  preach  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
wboe  Jesus  received  baptism  at  his  hands.  He  after- 
^vds  suffered  imprisonment  and  death  by  command 
oC  Herod. 

John,  SIm  the  Apostle;  bom.  circa  4;  was  one  of  the 
*»r[«st  of  Christ's  disciples.  During  the  crucifixion  our 
^^  commended  His  mother  to  his  care,  and  he  "  took 
ber  to  his  own  home."  John  afterwards  became  Bishop 
«  EpbesuB.     According  to  Tertullian.  he  was  plunged 


<t  Revelation."     He  was  also  author  of  the  Gospel  and 
^imim  which  bear  his  name.     Died,  circa  99. 

John  XXII,,  Pope  (Jacques  d'  Euse);  bom  circa 
♦k  .*•«'  *"^*»^«  o*  Oahors,  was  elected  in  1316.  during 
we    Babylonish  Captivity."     He  was  at  variance  with 


the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  whom  he  excommunicated 
in  1324.  He  was  nominally  deposed  by  Louis  in  1327, 
but  continued  to  ezncise  the  papal  functions  at  Avignon. 
Died.  1334. 

Jfihnii^iii  Andrew*  Bevpnteentb  President  at  the 
UintyU  StataB,  was  born  in  Raleigh,  N,  C.  m  ISOS. 
By  trodc'  a  tailor,  and  a  Aclf-«ducat«d  man,  he  became 
a  Eiioitiber  of  the  Lej^ifllaturv  i.tt  Tpfincsapo  (his  «Ldo]>ted 
State);    wa:i  elflct«(1  to  (.4^nccr«siR^  1843-53,  and  became 

fcivifrnor  of  Tenneiieee  jgi  }'fi5d.  anii  afajn  it\  tS55.  In 
857,  he  wDi^  dcot«d  to  the-.  National  Senate,  and,  in 
lKf}2,  ap pointed  military  ^vttnoT  of  hu  State.  Eletled 
Vice- President  of  the  L  njon  by  the  Kepublicfin  party 
in  1^64,  he  was  a  worn  iti  tm  President  in  the  fijUowJag 
year,    od    the   ajEsox^i nation    of    Mt.     Lirj.coUi.      Iq    this 

S^flition,  hm  oppi.ntition  to  the  meaaufc«  adopted  by 
>nfrefii  for  the  recorut  ruction  of  the  ^vuthern  Palate* 
involved  him  in  n  ^trusj^lr,  which  eiideii  in  IHtMH,  with 
hla  imfie&chm^'nt  an  chargea  of  high  crimes  and  mi«- 
dom^aitora  against  the  Estate ^  He  wiu  acrordingly 
bniLJght  tft  trial,  Msr(>h  13t.h,  and  acquitted  on  the  26trL 
of  Mny  ^>]|'<MmA.  In  jAnuary^  1875,  he  wa^  electcni  id 
the  I  rtiU><l  States  Senate  for  the  Aecond  lime.  Diedi 
July  31,  IS^  J, 

JoliOftotti  Bait  man,  artist;  born  in  Lowell,  Me,,  in 
1^;^!;  cflucate'i  iij  public  si'honLs.  A uguEta,  lije.;  ptiidi«d 
twu  yean  in  Royal  Academy,  Dua«eltiorf.  AnnonjE 
pmny  noiahlt*  JieiiT^picturea  are  The  Kentocky  Hotue^ 
"Hudking  Bee,"  "Tne  Stajse  Ccutch,"  "  Pennion  Anntp"^ 
"Prisoner  of  t^tftie,"  and  portraits  "Two  Men,'  eat- 
PrfM?idc(it  Arthur,  Cleveland,  and  Barnsoni  W.  H« 
Vunderbik,  Commodore  V'^aocierbilt,  Secretary  Folger^ 
Diuiiel  Webster,  Jahii  Quiiicy  Adamja,  Wm.  B.  Aatur, 
Jckhu  D.  Rockefeller,  W.  D.  ^bane,  Mr»  Alexander 
Heirnihiiin,  Mra.  Dully  MadJAon  (from  Life}^  Mra.  August 
B«:4inont,  Mn»  BnLnuUon  Finh,  Mr.  and  Mtk).  t-  A-  Burden^ 
Mrfl  W.  T.  Blwlarti;  f:oll«ip  PnwidentA  McCusb.  Noah 
Peirtor,  Barnard,  tttid  A  mi  re  w  White;  CLartea  <>' Conor, 
Wheeler  H.  Perkham*  l^nngfellow,  Hawthorne,  Emer- 
SOT;,  Bishop  E^>tte^,  Morria  K.  Je^up,  elc.  Uepretienled 
in  the  Metropobtan  &f  uaeani  of  Art  and  Lenox  Galleriet* 
New  York;  Corroran  iialLery,  White  Uoiuie  and  Treaa- 
ury  B uiUl  inp,,  Wiijf  h  i r i g^to ri ;  ca pi tol  a t  A Ibany ;  K n icker- 
Ixuker,  C*^ntiiry,  and  I'nion  L^ai^e  Clubd,  Chamber  of 
O^rniinTi-e,  Horinl  of  Tmde,  elc.^  New  York, 

Jotm^iDi,  John  A.,  inurnalioit,  governor  of  Mtnue^ 
aotu;  Vntrn  m  i^t,  Peter,  Minn  ,  July  28,  iHfll;  ftlucamd 
in  public  echools,  St.  Peter.  C^re  of  family  devolving 
U|><jn  h\ra  at  12,  went  Ut  work  in  printitig  office  in  i^t. 
P^'iiT;  und  hoa  continued  io  that  buJiinesa^  becoming 
mf-aiber  of  firm  of  l-^HJiler  &  Johnson,  |.>ub!i«bera  of  the 
St-  Peter  "Herald/'  of  which  he  ia  edjtor.  Democrat- 
Senred  seven  yearia  in  Minnn^>ta  Nations!  Guard,  becom- 
inkc  cnptuin,  Wa*  iSlate  fienatur  from  St.  Peter  diitrict^ 
elctted  governor  of  Miane«ota,  1904»  for  term  expiring 
January  1,  1907. 

Johnson*  Tom  Loftin,  capitalist,  niayor;  born  in 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  July  18,  18fi4;  went  to  Indiana  in 
boyhood;  educated  there;  clerk  in  street  railway  office, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  1869-75; .  invented  several  street  rail- 
way devices;  bought  a  street  railway  in  Indianapolis; 
later  acquired  large  street  railway  interests  in  Clev^and, 
Detroit,  and  Brooklyn;  is  also  iron  manufacturer  in 
Cleveland.  Member  of  Congress.  1891-95;  prominent 
advocate  of  the  "single-tax"  theories  of  late  Henry 
George.  Has  now  retired  from  business  and  is  devoting 
his  entire  time  to  taxation  questions  and  official  duties; 
mavor  of  Cleveland  since  1901. 

Johnston,  Albert  Sydney,  a  distinguished  American 
Confederate  general,  was  bom  in  Kentucky,  in  1803, 
and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1826.  In  1837.  he 
superseded  General  Houston  as  conunander-ih-chief  of 
the  Texan  army;  next  became  Texan  war  secretary, 
and  served  as  a  colonel  of  American  regulars  during  the 
Mexican  War.  In  1857,  he  conmianded  the  expedition 
sent  against  the  Mormons  of  Utah:  and  in  ISiSO,  was 
made  military  commander  of  the  department  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  by  the  so-called  Confederate  Gov- 
ernment. After  the  surrender  of  Fort  Donelson,  he 
formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of  General  Beaurei^ud, 
and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh.  April  6,  1862. 

Johnston,  Joseph  Egvleston,  bom  in  1807;  Ameri- 
can soldier,  joined  the  Oonfederate  army,  and  became 
commander  of  the  Federal  forces  in  South  Carolina  in 
February,  1865,  but  surrendered  with  tus  army  in  the 
following  August. 

Jonah,  or  Jonas,  one  of  the  lesser  prophets  of  Israel, 
is  said  by  some  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II., 
about  800  B.  C. ;  by  othem.  in  that  of  Jehu.  He  forma 
the  subject  of  the  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  bears  his  name. 

Jonathan,  son  of  Saul,  and  the  bosom  friend  of 
David,  who  bewailed  his  untimely  death  in  one  of  the 
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most  beautiful  of  hia  songs.  Also,  a  son  of  Mattathias. 
and  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus.  He  succeeded  his 
brother  Judas  in  the  leadership  of  the  Jews,  and  was 
made  hlKh-priest  by  Alexander  Balas.  After  some 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  renewed  the  league  his  brother 
had  formed  wi^  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  treach- 
erously slain  by  Tryphon. 

Jokal,  Maurice*  born  in  1825;  Hungarian  novelist: 
took  part  as  a  journalist  in  the  revolution  of  1848; 
has  written  about  200  novels,  including  "Timar's  Two 
Worlds."  "Black  Diamonds."  "The  Romance  of  the 
Coming  Century."  etc.     Died,  1904. 

Jones*  Paul  (real  name  John  Paul),  a  brilliant  Amer- 
ican naval  commander  in  the  Revolution,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1747.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain,  he  became  rearHadmiral  in  tne  Russian 
service,  but  was  dismissed  on  account  of  a  private 
quarrel,  and  died  in  Paris  (17ft2)  in  poverty. 

Jonson,  Benjamin,  or  Ben,  bom  circa,  1574:  dram- 
atist, was  educated  at  Westminster  under  Camden.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  he  studied  at  Cambridge.  After 
following  the  trade  of  a  bricklayer,  he  went  as  a  volun- 
teer to  Flanders,  and  on  his  return  became  an  actor, 
also  writing  plays  in  conjunction  with  others.  His  first 
independent  work,  "Every  lian  in  His  Humour,"  was 
followed  by  "Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humour,"  "Cyn- 
thia's Revels,"  "Scjanus,"  "Volpone,"  "The  Alchem- 
ist," and  many  others.     Died.  1637. 

Jordan,  David  Starr,  president  of  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University;  bom  in  Gainesville,  N.  Y.,  January  19. 
1851;  graduate  of  Cornell,  M.  S.,  1872:  M.  D.,  Indiana 
MedicalCoUege,  1875  (Ph.  D.,  Butler  University,  1878; 
LL.  D.,  Cornell,  1886,  Johns  Hopkins,  1902).  Professor 
in  various  collegiate  institutions,  1872-79;  assistant  to 
United  States  Fish  Commission,  1877-91;  professor  of 
Bodlogy,  1879-85,  and  president,  1885-91,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; president  of  Leland  Stanford  University  since 
1891;  president  of  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
1896-98;  also  United  States  commissioner  in  charge  of 
fur  seal  investigations,  etc.  Author:  "A  Manual  of 
Vertebrate  Animals  of  Northern  Unite^  States,"  "Sci- 
ence Sketches,"  "Fishes  of  North  and  Middle  America." 
"Footnotes  to  Evolution,"  "Matka  and  Kotik,"  "Care 
and  Culture  of  Men,"  "The  Innumerable  Company," 
"Imperial  Democracy."  "Animal  Life,"  "Animal 
Forms"   (with  V.  L.  KeUogg  and  H.  Heath};    "The 
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Shadow."  "To  Barbara'*  (verse),  "The  PhUosophy  of 
Despair,"  "The  Blood  of  the  Nation/'  "Food  and  Game 
Fishes  of  North  America"  (with  B.  W.  Evermann). 
"  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Fishes,"  "  Voice  of  the  Scholar," 
"The  Cidl  of  the  Twentieth  Century";  also  numerous 
papers  on  ichthyology  in  proceedings  of  various  societies 
and  government  bureaus. 

Joseph.  In  Scripture,  one  of  the  twelve  patriarchs, 
the  favorite  son  of  Jacob,  bom  in  Mesopotamia  about 
1525  B.  C.  He  was  sold  by  his  envious  brothers  and 
taken  to  Egsrpt  as  a  slave,  but  rose  to  be  prime  minister. 
Also  the  name  of  the  husband  of  Mary,  mother  of  the 
Saviour.  Two  German  emperors  bore  this  name. 
James  I.,  bom  in  1676.  was  niade  Kine  of  Hungary  and 
of  the  Romans,  and  succeeded  his  father  Leopold  I.  as 
emperor  in  1705,  and  died  in  1711.  James  II.,  bom  in 
1741,  succeeded  his  father.  Francis  I.,  in  1764,  and  died 
in  1790. 

Joshua;,  or  Hoshea,  son  of  Nun;  commander  of 
the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Moses,  led  them  into 
the  Holy  Land,  and  obtained  many  victories  over  the 
tribes  of  Canaan . 

Joslah  succeeded  his  father.  Amon,  as  King  of  Judah 
in  641.  He  died  in  a  war  with  Pharaoh  Necho,  King 
of  Egypt,  in  609  B.  C. 

Joubert,  Petrus  Jacobus,  bom  in  1831 ;  one  of  the 
triumvirate  who  organiied  a  Transvaal  revolt  against 
the  British  Government  in  1880,  held  the  chief  com- 
mand in  the  engaffements  at  Laing's  Nek,  Ingogo 
River,  and  Majuba  Hill.  In  1899.  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Boer  forces  in  the  war  with  England.  Died, 
1900. 

Joule,  James  Presoott,  bora  in  1818;  electrician, 
pupil  of  Dalton ;  made  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism, 
and.  in  1849,  established  his  theory  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.     Died,  1889. 

Jourdan,  Jean  Baptlste,  Comte,  bora  in  1762; 
French  marshal;  ser\'ed  in  the  wars  of  the  republic, 
and.  in  1799.  was  appointed  commander  of  the  army 
of  the  Danube  by  the  Directory.  In  1797,  he  became 
president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  but  was  ex- 

Eelled  in  1799.  owing  to  his  opposition  to  Bonaparte, 
y  whom,  however,  he  was  afterwards  employed.  He 
subsequently  followed  the  fortunes  of  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
He  owed  his  title  to  Louis  XVIII.,  but  joined  in  the 
revolution  of  1830.     Died,  1833. 


1  Jowett,  Benjamin,  M.  A.;  bom  m  1817;  /Ktecm- 
sively  scholar,  fellow,  and  master  of  Balliol  ODtiy. 
Oxford,  and  Regius  professor  of  Greek  since  1855.     His 

I  works  include  translations  of  Plato  and   Thucydidfls. 

I  He  contributed  a  paper  on  "The  InterpretattKm  ^ 
Scripture  to  "  Essays  and  Reviews."     Died.  1893. 

1      Judas  Iscarlot,  one  of  the  twelve  discinlea  cbosn 

'  by  Jesus,  and  the  one  who  betraved  his  Master  k>r 
thirty  pieces  of  silver;    after  which  he  very  properly 

I  "  went  and  hanged  himadif .'* 

'     Jude,  St.,  or  Judas.    One  of  the  apostles,  bfotfaar 

I  of  St.  James  the  Less,  and  supposed  to  nave  been  mar- 
tyred at  Bervtus  about  the  year  80.     The   " Epistle'* 

,  which  bears  bis  name  is  one  of  the  smallest  su^  lesst 

I  important  books  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testame&t. 
and  one  whose  canonical  authority  has  been  mott 
disputed  both  in  ancient  and  quite  modem  tinoes. 

Judith.  A  heroine  of  Israel,  whose  oaooe  has  becc 
^ven  to  one  of  the  Apocryphal  books  of  the  Bdile. 
Jhe  is  said  to  have  by  artifice  gained  the  tent  of  the 
Assyrian  eeneral,  Holofemes,  at  BethuUa,  whom  sbe 
decapitated  during  his  sleep;  bearing  awa^  him  gW7 
head  in  triumph.  The  most  ^neral  opinion  amoag 
critics  is  that  the  history  of  Judith  is  a  Jewi^  irunaace, 
written,  probably  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  in  order 
to  animate  the  Jews  in  their  struggles  against  the 
Assyrians. 
Judson,  Harry  Pratt,  president  of  the  tJnivenity 

I  of  Chicago,  since   1906;    bom  in  Jameatowm,    N.   Y^ 

I  December  20,  1849;  graduate  of  Williams.  1870  (A.  M.. 
1883;  LL.  D.,  1893;  LL.  D..  1903,  Queens  Umvcnity, 
Canada).  Teacher  and  principal  of  high  school,  Tmy. 
N.   Y.,    1870-85;    professor  of  history,   Univeivity  oT 

I  Minnesota.  1885-92;  was  co-editor  of  "  American  His- 
torical Review."  Author:  "History  of  the  Troy  Gti- 
sens'  Corps,"  "Cesar's  Army,"  "Caesar's Commentanes" 

I  (co-editor),  "Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century/*  "Tkit 
Growth  of  the  American  Nation."  "The  Higher  £dnea^ 

I  tion  as  a  Training  for  Business,"  'The  Latin  in  EnglMh." 
"The  Mississippi  Valley"  (in  Shaler's  United  States  of 
America),  ""The  Younf  American/'  **The  Govern  men  t 

;  of  IlUnois."  "Graded  Literature  Readers"  (oo-editor). 

I  "The  Essentials  of  a  Written  Constitution." 

Jufrurtha*  a  kins  of  Numidia  at  the  end   of  the 

I  Second  Century,  B.  C,  was  the  grandson  of  Mnsssiiiss. 

'  but  illegitimate,  and  brou(dit  up  by  Micipsa,  alone  ^th 
his  own  sons,  and  left  a  share  of  the  Idngdook  by  him 

I  at  his  death.  He,  however,  murdered  both  of  than. 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole.    The  Romans. 

I  therefore,  nuule  war  imon  him.  and  after  a  Ions  ^ 
gle  he  was  conquered,  made  prisoner,  led  in   tzin    , 

{  by  Marius.  and  starved   to  death  in  prison  at  Rone. 

'  166  B.  C. 

Julian,  Jullanus  Flaylus  Claudius,  suraamed  "The 
Apostate,"  a  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Constaatine  the 
Great,  was  bom  in  Constantinople.  A.  D.  331.  and  was 
Emperor  of  Rome  from  A.  D.  361  to  363.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  emperors  of  the  later  period,  but  he  is  chkfiy 
remembered  by  his  unwise  and  necessarily  unsuccessftd 
attempt  to  restore  the  effete  and  dethroned  piaganiwa 
of  Rome. 

Julius  Il.f  Pope  '(Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovcre). 
bom  in  1441;  distinguished  as  a  warrior  and  patron  of 
the  arts;  became  pope  in  1503.  He  endeavored  to  ex- 
tend the  papal  territory,  and,  after  driving  Ceatr  Borpa 

{  from  the  Romagna,  formed  the  lea^e  ot  Cambrai  with 

,  Maximilian    and    Louis    XII.    against    Venice    (1508). 

I  After  the  submission  of  the  republic,  he  turned  his  arms 
against  France  (1510).     In  1511,  the  Holy  Alliance  wa» 

'  formed,  and  the  French  army  driven  back  over  the  Alps. 
Died,  1513. 

I  Justinian  I.,  Emperor  of  the  East;  bom  in  483: 
succeeded  his  uncle,  Justin  I.,  in  527.  He  issued  a 
famous  code,  forming,  together  with  his  collections  of 
"Pandects,"  " Institutiones,"  and  "Novell*."  the  "cor- 
pus juris  civilis."  Under  Justinian,  the  boundaries  of 
the  empire  were  much  extended  through  the  victories 
of  Belisarius  and  Narses  over  the  Persians.  Vandals, 
and  Ostrogoths.     Died.  565. 

Juvenalf  a  celebrated  I^atin  poet  and  satirist,  bom 
in  Aquinum;  a  friend  of  Martial  and  contemporary  of 
Statius  and  Quintilian;  his  satires,  sixteen  in  number, 
are  written  in  indignant  scorn  of  the  \ices  of  the  Roman* 
under  the  empire,  and  in  the  descriptions  of  which  the 
historian  finds  a  portrait  of  the  manners  and  morals  of 

,  the  time  (42-120). 

Kantv  Immanuelf  a  celebrated  German  philosopher; 
bom  in  Kdnigsberg,  1724;  was  the  son  of  a  saddler,  of 
Scotch  descent,  and  fortunate  in  both  his  parents.  Be 
entered  the  university  in  1740,  as  a  student  of  theolo^; 
gave  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  mathemaUcs. 
and  physics;    wrote  an  essay,  his  first  literary  effort,  on 

I  "Motive  Force"  in  1747;  settled  at  the  university  as  a 
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private  lecturer  on  a  variety  of  academic  subjects  in 
1755;  became  professor  of  lope  and  metaphysics  in 
1770,  vhea  he  was  46,  and  continued  till  his  retirement, 
in  1797,  from  the  frailties  of  age,  spending  the  last  seven- 
teen years  of  his  life  in  a  small  house  with  a  garden  in 
a  quiet  quarter  of  the  town.  His  peat  work,  the  "  Kritic 
of  Pure  Reason ,"  was  published  in  1781,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Kritic  of  Practical  Reason"  in  1788,  and 
the  "Kritic  of  Judgment"  in  1700.  His  works  inaugu- 
rate a  new  era  in  philosophic  speculation,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  a  critical  method  dealt  a  death-blow  to 
speculative  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand  and  skepticism 
on  the  other.  It  was,  he  says,  the  skepticism  of  Hume 
that  first  broke  his  dogmatic  slimiber,  so  that  had  Hume 
not  been,  he  bad  not  b^n,  and  the  whole  course  of  modem 
thought  different.  Kant  by  his  critical  method  did  for 
philosophy  what  Copernicus  did  for  astronomy;  he 
centralised  the  intelligence  in  the  reason  or  soul,  as  the 
latter  did  ^e  planetary  system  in  the  sun.  Kant  was  a 
lean,  little  man,  of  simple  habits,  and  was  never  wedded. 
Died,  1804. 

Kanf  rnann,  Angelica,  painter;  born  in  Chur  in  1741 ; 
in  1766  went  to  England.  She  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1768.  In  1783  she  married  the 
Venetian  artist>  Antonio  Zucchi,  and  thenceforward  lived 
in  Italy.     Died,  1807. 

Kean,  Charles  John,  actor;  bom  in  Waterford,  in 
1811;  son  of  Edmund  Kean;  was  educated  at  Eton; 
made  his  d^ut  at  Drury  Lane  in  1827,  but  did  not  es- 
tablish his  reputation  till  1838,  when  he  acted  as  Hamlet, 
Richard  III.,  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  In  1842  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Elien  Tree,  a  celebrated  actress.  From  1850 
to  1850  he  was  manager  of  the  Princess's  theater.  Died, 
1868. 

Keatt,  John,  bom  in  1705;  poet,  son  of  a  livery 
stable  proprietor  in  Finsbury;  was  educated  at  a  school 
at  Enfield,  where  he  formed  a  lifelong  friendship  with  the 
master's  son,  Charles  Cowden  Clarke.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  Mr.  Hammond,  a  surgeon  at  Edmonton,  whom 
he  left  in  1812,  but  pursued  his  studies  at  Guy's  Hospital 
till  1817.  He  then  determined  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
lEenius.  "Endymion,"  his  first  long  poem,  appeared 
in  1818.  "Isabella  or  the  Pot  of  BaBil,"  "Hyperion," 
"Lamia,"  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes."  and  the  ''Odes," 
were  written  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years.  Mean- 
while, an  hereditary  tendencv  to  consumption  had  de- 
\'eloped  itself,  and  in  September,  1820,  he  was  forced  to 
undertake  a  joumev  to  Italy.  He  was  accompanied 
by  his  friend,  Joseph  Sevem,  who  nursed  him  tenderly 
during  his  last  illness  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  February, 
1821. 

Keifer,  Joseph  Warren,  ex-epeaker  United  States 
Coogress;  bora  m  Clark  County,  0.,  January  30,  1836; 
educated  at  Antioch  CoUem;  since  1858  in  law  practice, 
Springfield,  O.;  served  in  Ohio  volunteers  in  field,  1861- 
65:  four  times  wounded ;  declined  appointment  as  lieu- 
tenaot-cok>nel  28th  United  States  Infantry,  1866; 
member  Ohio  Senate,  1868-60 ;  department  commander 
Ohio  G.  A.  R.,  1868-70;  vice-commandeivin-chief  G.  A. 
R.,  1871-72;  delegate  to  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, 1876:  member  of  Congress,  1877-85,  and  since 
1905  (speaker,  1881-83) ;  president  of  Lagonda  National 
Bank,  Springfield,  O..  since  1873.  Appointed  and  served, 
1898-09,  as  maior-general  volunteers  in  war  against 
Spain.    Author:    "Slavery  and  Four  Years  of  War." 

f»ublic  entertainer  (magician) ; 
.  ,  1.  1840;  icraduated  from  Faines- 
ville,  O..  High  School.  1866.  When  a  young  man  was 
sssutant  to  the  "Fakir  of  Ava,"  the  ma^cian;  joined 
Davenport  Brothers,  spirit  mediums,  as  business  manager, 
1887;  with  Fay  toured  South  America  and  Mexico  as 
Fay  k  Kellar.  1871-73;  with  Ling  Look  and  Yamadura. 
under  name  of  Kellar,  Lins  Look  4c  Yamadura,  royal 
illusionistB,  played  througn  South  America,  Africa, 
Australia,  India,  China.  Philippine  Islands,  and  Japan 
(Ling  Look  and  Yamadura  died  in  China,  1877);  then 
with  J.  H.  Cunard,  as  Kellar  A  Cunard,  traveled  five 
ycaiB  through  India,  Burmah,  Siam,  Java,  Persia,  Asia 
Minor.  Elflprpt,  and  Mediterranean  ports;  since  1884  has 
performed  in  leading  American  cities. 

Kelly,  Howard  Atwood,  physician;  bora  in  C^m- 
den.  N.  J..  February  20, 1858;  graduated  from  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  B.  A^^  1877.  M.  D.,  1882;  founder  of 
Kenangton  Hospital,  Philadelphia;  associate  professor 
of  obstetrics.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1888-80; 
profesnr  gynecology  and  obstetrics,  Johns  Hopkins 
Uuverntv,  1880-^;  professor  of  gynecology,  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Author:  "  Operative  Gynecology  " 
(two  volumes),  "The  Vermiform  Appendix  and  Its  Dis- 
<M.  also  about  270  articles  in  medical  Journals, 
t  L  n?^'**?  ''^^v  *  celebrated  family  of  actors.  (1) 
Jobn  Philip,  bora  in  1757 ;  son  of  Roger  Kemble,  manager 


,   Kellar,     Harry,    ^ 

born  in  Erie,  Pa^,  July  II. 


of  a  traveling  company;  was  educated  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood.  His  first  appearance  in  London 
was  in  the  character  of  Hamlet  at  Drury  Lane  (1783). 
He  was  manager  of  Drury  Lane  1788-1802,  and  part 
proprietor  of  Covent  Garden,  1803-17.  Died  in  1823. 
(2)  Sarah  Kemble  (Siddons).  (3)  Charles,  bora  in  1775; 
educated  at  the  college  of  Douay,  appeared  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1704  as  Malcolm  in  Macbeth;  in  1803  joined 
his  brother  and  sister  at  Covent  Garden,  of  which  he  was 
manager  for  a  short  time  in  1817;  visited  the  United' 
States  in  1832;  retired  from  the  stage  in  1840.  Died  in 
1854.     (4)  Frances  Anna,  bora  in  1811. 

Kem'pls,  Thomas  a,  bora  at  Kempen,  near  DQasel- 
dorf ;  son  of  a  poor  but  honest  and  industrious  craftsman 
named  Hamerkin ;  joined,  while  yet  a  youth,  the  "  Broth- 
erhood of  Conmion  Life.'  at  Deventer,  in  Holland,  and 
at  20  entered  the  monastery  of  St.  Agnes,  near  ZwoUe. 
in  Oberyssel.  where  he  chiefly  resided  for  seventy  long 
vears,  and  of  which  he  became  sub-prior,  where  he  spent 
his  time  in  acts  of  devotion  and  copyins  manuscripts, 
that  of  the  Bible,  among  others,  in  the  Vulgate  version 
of  it,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  works  of  his  own. 
and  in  chief  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  a  work  that  in 
the  regard  of  many,  ranks  second  to  the  Bible,  and  is 
thought  likely  to  survive  in  the  literature  of  the  world 
as  long  as  the  Bible  itself;  it  has  been  translated  into 
all  lanjB^uages  within,  as  well  as  others  outside,  the  pale 
of  Christendom. 

Kent,  James,  an  eminent  American  jurist;  was 
bora  in  Putnam  County,  N.  Y.,  1763.  His  most  im- 
portant work,  "  Conmientaries  on  American  Law."  is  a 
production  of  great  literary  merit,  and  a  work  of  high 
authority  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
Died.  1847, 

Kepler,  Johaim,  astronomer;  bora  of  poor  parents 
at  WUrttemberg.  in  1571;  studied  at  Tabingen  under 
MsBstlin:  in  1503  became  professor  of  astronomy  at 
Grata;  in  1600  visited  Tycho  Brah^  at  Prague,  became 
his  assistant,  and  on  his  death  (1601),  was  appointed 
mathematician  to  the  Emperor  Rodolpn.  He  was  after- 
wards professor  at  Lina,  and  finally  at  Rostock.  He 
died  in  1630,  at  Ratisbon.  Two  of  Kepler's  laws  — 
that  enunciating  the  elliptic  form  of  the  planetary  orbits, 
and  that  of  the  "equable  description  of  areas  '  —  are 
contained  in  "Astronomia  Nova.  His  third  law,  that 
the  squares  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  as 
the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Harmonice  Mundi." 

Key,  Francis  Scott,  author  of  "The  Star  Spangled 
Baniier,"  was  .bora  in  Maryland,  United  States,  in  1780. 
He  wrote  the  words  that  have  immortalised  him  when 
he  saw  the  national  flag  floating  over  the  ramparts  of 
Baltimore  in  1814.     Died,  1857. 

King,  Henry  Churchill,  president  of  Oberlin  College, 
since  NTovember  10,  1002;  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  September 
18,  1858;  graduate  from  Oberiin,  1870;  Oberiin  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1882  (B.  D.);  post-graduate  from 
Harvard,  1882-84  (A.  M.,  1883).  Berlin.  1803-04; 
(D.  D.,  Oberiin,  1807.  Westera  Reserve.  1001,  Yale): 
Tutor  in  Latin,  Oberiin  Academv.  1870-81;  tutor  of 
mathematics  at  Oberiin  College,  1881-82;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Oberiin  College.  1884-00;  asso- 
ciate professor  of  philosophy.  1800-01;  professor,  1801-07; 
professor  of  theology  since  1807 ;  dean  of  Oberiin  College. 
1001-02.  Author:  "Outline  of  Erdmann's  History  ot 
,  Philosophy,"  "Outline  of  the  Microcosmus  of  Hermann 
I  Lotse,"  "The  Appeal  of  the  CJhild,"  "  Reconstraction  in 
Theology."  "Theology  and  the  Social  Consciousness," 
"  Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Education,"  "  Rational 

L^  ^^    ••    • = ^*-^ 1  pv:i-„(,phy,  etc. 

I        1^,  in^!;tU'-,    ■- .  V^  li:.  !   i.,         'orian;  born  in 

T;l 1,   1^1  J,  f.^i...  L.HI-..  ,i,\   i. »<ijjMMi^.H^j    WAS  called  to 

tli«^  Ijiir  in  lHii7;   ropresefitt^J  hndgcwnter  in  parliament* 
I  lh."f7  t>S.     His  works  are  '^E6th(?iC  and  the  "Histoid 
oC  ihf  War  in  the  Crimea/'     DieNl,  I^Dl. 

Klni^tiloy,  Chariest  ^n  Eoj^lu^h  divine  and  popular 
writer;  bnm  m  Devonfthire,  1819.  His  best  works 
I  einbra^^e  tlie  well-knowfi  politiLVj-pi»i3i]omJc  aovd  *' Alton 
Lcicke  " ;  the  pcjwprful  philosophirnl  rornJinc'e  '^  Hypatia/' 
and  the  his  tori  ml  mivifl  eutklftrl  "  Wcqtwnfd  Ho  I " 
Hi^i  wrltiniE^  Itnve  Kone  thfouj^h  ae^-vml  Eadish  and 
AiTipnran  i?']itk*rh?^.  1  u  prole rfiJC*«,  he  IjclotigCfl  to  the 
"bmfuJi"  ?*r]]LJol  of  Ihf  Andican  Churchr     Die<J,  1S75. 

blpJItiBi  Kudyard,  author;   bejj-n  jn  Bombay,  India, 

,  Drc<*rnber  ao,  lNti,i;  e^iiirat^J  in  Lrnit*?<i  i^crvjces  ColJege. 

N4irth  Devon,   l']i.nglanii;    a^^itiiLaiit  eihUtr  of  "Ci^il  and 

,  Militnrv    (.iAJtett«    and     Pionc«r     in     Imha,"     1SS2-89; 

I  tr^vetofi  in  Japan,  China,  Atrira,  and  Australia.     Author; 

I  "  Departmental  DiUii?fl."  "  Plaiii  TaJe*  fmm  the  Hilb." 

j  •V<iVl«i;orfl  Three,"  ""  In  Black  and  White,"  ''Th*  l^tory  of 

tlif  Giiliftv-i/*  '*TTn<Jer  the  DetMiarii/'  "  PhatitJim  'Eick- 

siuiw,  "  "  \Vee  Willie  Winkie,"  '*  Life's  llAndifap/'  ''The 

I  Light  thjiL  Tailed;*  " Bamifk-Room  Ballads,      "Many 
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Inventiona,"  "The  Jungle  Boole."  "Second  Jungle 
Book."  "The  Seven  Seas."  "Captains  Courageous," 
"The  Day's  Work,"  "  Stalky  &  Co.,  "  From  Sea  to  Sea." 
(reprint  of  newspaper  articles),  "The  Brushwood  Boy," 
"The  Absent^Minded  Benar,"  "Kim  of  the  Rishti.*' 
"Just  So  Stories,"  "The  Five  Nations,"  "Traffics  and 
Discoveries," 

Klrktandt  Jamie»  BiiRiptott}  chanoellor,  Vander- 
Lilt  LJiii%'<!rbit>',  si  nee  18113;  born  m  l^partanburg,  S.  C, 
fc^Rpt*mber  i*,  IbAy^  (^^Tudtiflli^  Woffuni  Colie|[i>,  1877 
rA.  M..  1878:  Pli  !>..  i.eipiijf,  Gernmoy,  1885;  TX.  D., 
UnivBrsjly  of  KonU  Caruliiia,  lJiy4;  D.  C.  L.,  I'liiversity 
ef  the  twtith,  lflti2K  profeavor  of  Greek  Ar>d  German, 
WofTafd  CoUeee.  188 1-89;  tia^ded  and  ntudied  abroad, 
leS^^:  ^tol^^imT  tif  l^tia,  LSSa-^3,  VanUerbilt  Uni- 
refBity^  E'litor;  "'  i^tirea  and  Epl^tlee  of  Horace." 
Has  published  nM>tu>«rrapkia,  philolcjicicr&i  review  articles, 
etc. 

Kleber,  Jean  Baptlste,  bom  in  1754,  distinguiahed 
himself  in  the  wars  oi  the  French  revolution,  and  under 
the  Directorv  became  commander  of  the  armv  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse.  He  went  to  Egypt  with  Napoleon, 
and  on  his  departure  remained  behind  as  commander-in- 
chief.  He  captured  Cairo,  and  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Murat  Bey,  but  was  assassinated  by  an  Arab.  Died,  i 
1800.  ' 

Knapp,  Martin  Ausustine.  chairman  of  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission ;  born  in  SpafTord,  N.Y..  November 
6.  1843:  graduate  from  Wesleyan  University,  Connecti- 
cut, 1868  (A.  M.,  1871,  LL.  D.,  1892;  honorary  A.  M.. 
Syracuse  University,  1892);  admitted  to  New  York 
bar,  1869;  since  1870  in  practice  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y.; 
corporation  counsel.  1877-83.  Appointed  interstate 
commerce  commissioner  by  President  Harrison,  Feb- 
ruary, 1891;  reappointed  by  President  Cleveland, 
February  1897;  reappointed  by  President  Roosevelt, 
December,  1902;  elected  chairman  of  the  commission 
January.  1898. 

Knelsel,  Frani,  musician,  director  of  Kneisel 
Quartette;  bom  in  Rumania  (of  German  parentage), 
1865;  studied  music;  violin  instruction  under  Griin 
and  Hellmesberger;  was  concert  master  of  Hofburg 
Theater  Orchestra,  Vienna;  later  of  BiUe's  Orchestra. 
Berlin;  concertmaster  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra; 
especially  prominent  as  violin  soloist. 

Knox*  Jolin»  a  Scottish  divine  and  ecclesiastical 
reformer;  bora  in  Haddingtonshire,  1505,  and  was 
educated  at  St.  Andrews  University.  In  1542,  Knox 
became  a  fiery  advocate  of  the  Reformed  faith,  thereby 
encountering  much  persecution.  In  1551,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  of  England,  and 
subsequently  passed  three  years  at  Geneva,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Calvin.  On  his  return  to  his 
native  country  in  1559.  he  became  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  Reformation  of  Scotland,  and  induced  the  parlia- 
ment to  abjure  the  papal  authority,  and  to  declare 
Protestantism  the  relitnon  of  the  land.  Tried  for  treason 
at  the  instance  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  acquitted; 
and  assisted  in  bringing  about  that  sovereign  s  abdi- 
cation, together  with  the  consequent  elevation  of  her 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  as  Regent  of  Scotland. 
Died,  1572. 

Knox,  Philander  Chase,  lawyer.  United  States 
senator,  Pennsylvania,  since  June  10.  1904;  bom  in 
Brownsville,  Pa..  May  6,  1853;  graduate  of  Mt.  Union 
College,  Ohio,  1872  (LL.  D..  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1905);  admitted  to  bar,  1875.  Was  assistant 
United  States  district  attorney.  Western  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  1876-77;  resigned;  has  been  enmged  in 
practice  since  1877,  with  James  H.  Reed  under  firm 
name  of  Knox  &  Reed,  representing  many  large  corpor- 
ations, including  the  Carnegie  Company;  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States.  1901-04. 
*  Koch,  Robert,  M.  D^  born  in  1843  in  the  Harti 
Mountains;  between  1879  and  1883  succeeded  in  iden- 
tifying the  germs  of  cattle  disease,  of  consumption 
and  of  cholera.  In  1884,  he  established  the  existence  of  ' 
a  bacterium  as  the  cause  of  cholera.  In  1885.  he  was  ! 
appointed  professor  of  hygiene  at  Berlin;  in  1890. 
brought  out  a  lymph  for  the  cure  of  consumption. 

Kohlsaat,  Hermann  Henry,  capitalist,  joumalist; 
born  in  Albion,  Edwards  County,  III,,  March  22,  1853;  ' 
educated  in  common  schools,  Galena.  111.,  and  Skinner 
School.  Chicago.     Began  business  life  as  cash  boy  and 
later  cashier  in  dry-eoods  store;    traveling  salesman  for 
two  other  firms  and,  1875-80,  for  Blake,  Shaw  &  Co.,  ! 
wholesale  bakers;  b^ame  junior  partner,  1880,  and  had  j 
charge  of  a  bakery  lunch  established  by  this  firm;  bought 
that  branch  of  the  business,  1883,  and  greatly  enlarged  it; 
H.    H.    Kohlsaat     &    Co.    (incorporated)    now   owning 
several  large  establishments  and  also  doing  large  whole- 
sale bakery  business;    part  owner  in  Chicago  "Inter- 
Ocean."  1891-93;  editor  and  publisher  "Chicago  Times-  I 


Herald."  1894  (amalgamated  with  "Chicago  Record.'* 
becoming  "Record-Herald."  1901);  also  of  "Chkaco 
Evening  Post."  1894-1901;  retired  from  the  "Record- 
Herald/'  1902.  Has  been  largely  identified  with  local 
real-estate  operations;  presented  statue  of  G«nerBl 
Grant  to  City  of  Galena,  111. ;  has  contributed  iMrg^y  to 
charities;  member  of  National  Republican  Cooventaoiu 
1896. 

KoscluskOf  Tadeusi,  bora  in  1746;  Polish  patziot: 
came  to  America  and  became  aide-de-camp  to  ^  aahing- 
ton;  in  1789.  received  the  appointment  of  mAJor-ceneral 
in  the  Polish  army;  distinguished  himself  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1792,  especially  at  the  battle  of  £>ubienka: 
after  the  submission  of  Stanislaus  retired  to  Lfeip«c;  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  Polish  rising,  in  1794,  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief;  although  scantily  8U|>pbed 
with  troops,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  RniwiaTtt  rrom 
Poland,  but  was  finally  overwhelmed  at  Maceiowice  in 
October.  He  was  imprisoned  in  a  fortress  near  St. 
Petersburg,  but  released  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor 
Paul.  In  1798,  he  settled  in  France.  He  died  in  Solietire, 
Switserland,  1817. 

Kossuth,  Louis*  bora  in  1802;  Hungarian  patriot: 
in  1847,  was  returned  to  the  diet  as  deputy  for  Pesth; 
became  leader  of  the  party  of  reform;  held  the  office  of 
minister  of  finance  in  the  new  Hungarian  ministry,  and 
after  its  fall  was  made  president  of  the  committee  of 
national  defense.  In  April,  1849,  the  Huns&riaxts  de- 
clared themsdves  independent,  and  Kossuth  carried  oa 
the  government  from  Dedrecxin.  and  aft^-wards  from 
Siegedin;  but.  finding  it  impossible  to  act  in  conjuiKriJoa 
with  Gdr^y,  ne  resigned  in  August,  1849.  l^e  ill-»>r- 
cess  of  his  countrymen  in  the  ndd  compelled  him  eooa 
afterwards  to  flee  to  Turkey,  whence  he  removed  to  Eng- 
land in  1851.  During  his  late  years  he  lived  chiefly  m 
Italy.     Died,  1894. 

Kotiebue*  Auf^ust  Fried  rich  Ferdinand  tob,  hmn 
in  1761;  German  man  of  letters;  in  1781,  was  attached 
to  the  Prussian  embassy  at  St.  Petavburg;  aft^rmanU 
entered  the  Russian  Service,  and  in  1817,  was  sent  by 
the  Tsar  as  consul-general  to  Prussia.  His  Russian  sym- 
pathies made  him  unpopular  in  German v,  and  led  to  hia 
assassination.  His  works  embrace  a  wide  ranee  of  sub- 
jects.    Died,  1819. 

Krapotkin,  Prince  Peter,  bora  in  1842,  Ruanac 
Nihilist;  in  1871  went  to  Belgium  and  Switseriaod: 
became  an  internationalist;  after  his  return  to  Rusbul, 
lectured  under  assumed  names;  was  imprisoned,  but 
escaped  to  Switzerland;  has  since  taken  part  in  the 
agitation  carried  on  throughout  Europe  against  ezxstisc 
social  arrangements. 

Krauskopf,  Joseph,  rabbi,  lecturer,  author;  bora 
in  Ostrowo,  Pnissia,  January  21,  1858;  came  to  .' 


1872,  and  worked  as  clerk  at  Fall  River,  _    ^  __ 

uated  B.  A.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  1883 ;  also  as  rabbi 
from  Hebrew  Union  College.  1883  (D.  D.,  1885);  sooo 
after  graduation  accepted  call  from  Hebrew  congresatknu 
Kansas  City;  rabbi  of  the  Reform  Congrcsation  Ke3w> 
seth  Israel.  Philadelphia,  1887;  founded  Jewish  Pubh- 
cation  Society  of  America;  founded,  and  presideat  sixtce 
organisation.  National  Farm  School,  in  which  Jewi^ 
boys  are  trained  in  practical  and  scientific  agrieoltttre. 
Author:  "The  Jews  and  Moors  in  Spain"  (lectured 
"Evolution  and  Judaism,"  "A  Rabbi's  Impressions  of 
the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play,"  "The  Seven  Ages  of 
Man,"  "Old  Traths  in  New  Books."  "Society  aod  its 
Morals,"  "Some  Isms  of  To-day,"  "Gleanings  from  Our 
Vinejrard,"  "  The  Service  Manual,"  "The  Service  Ritual." 
"The  Mourner's  Service,"  "The  School  Service,"  **S«m- 
day  Lectures." 

Kruger,  S.  J.  Paul,  bora  in  1825,  Boer  statesman; 
formed  with  Joubert  and  Pretorius  a  provisional  eovera- 
ment  (December,  1881),  and  shortly  afterwards  became 

President  of  the  Transvaal,  or  South  African  Republic ; 
eld  this  office  during  the  war  with  En^^nd:  was  re- 
elected in  1883,  1888,  1893.  and  1898.     Died.  1904. 

Krupp,  Alfred,  a  metal  and  steel  founder,  was  bora 
in  Essen,  where  through  his  father  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  foundry  which  grew  in  his  hands  into 
such  dimensions  as  to  surpass  every  other  establiahment 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  Bessemer  process  was 
earlv  introduced  into  England  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel,  which  Krupp  was  the  first  to  employ  in  the  mano- 
fficture  of  guns.  The  works  cover  an  immense  area,  and 
employ  20,000  people,  and  supply  artillery  to  every 
goverament  of  Europe.     Bora,  1810;  died,  1887. 

Ladd,  George  Trumbull,  an  American  educator; 
bora  in  Painesville,  O^  January  19,  1842:  he  was 
educated  at  Western  Reserve  College  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary;  was  pastor  of  Sprins  Street 
Congregational  Church,  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  in  1871-79; 
and  prdfessor  of  philosophy  at  Bowdoin  Coll^ce  in  1879— 
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81,  when  he  aflsumed  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Yale. 
His  works  include  "Principles  of  Church  Polity,"  "Doc- 
trines of  Sacred  Scripture,"  and  "Elements  of  Physio- 
locical  Psychology."  He  lectured  on  philosophy  in 
India,  189&-1890,  and  was  decorated  by  the  Emperor 
of  Japan. 

La  False*  John,  artist;   bom  in  New  York,  March 
31.  1836;  studied  architectural  decoration;  then  studied 
paintins  with  Couture  and  William  M.  Hunt.     Began 
paintinf  with  religious  subjects  and  decorative  work; 
paintea  flowers,  a  few  portraits,  and  manv  landscapes; 
tor  a  short  time  made  illustrations  for  books  and  maga- 
sines:    then  devoted  himself  to  mural  painting,  mostly 
of  religious  or  ecclesiastical  character;    afterward,  was 
for  jrears,  and  still  is.  devoted  to  the  making  of  stained  , 
glass  windows,  for  which  he  invented  the  new  methods  I 
known  in  Europe  as  "  American,"  changing  and  reform-  I 
ing  entire  art  of  the  glass-stainer,  from  the  making  of  ' 
the  new  glass  bv  new  methods  to  the  painting  of  same; 
much  of  his  work  is  in  churches  and  residences  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  Washing- 
ton,  Detroit,   and  elsewhere.     Author:     "Lectures   on 
Art."  "  Letters  from  Japan."  etc.     Died.  1907. 

Lafayette,  Marie  Jean  Paul  Roche  Yw^  r.nbc^rt 
du  Motler*  Marquis  de,  bom  in  1757;  '<Jii<  if^>l  at 
the  College  of  Plessis:  took  part  in  the  Artvrii  :^]i  \s  ar 
of  Independence,  ana  was  entrusted  by  W  4i-vhj[tkrion 
with  the  defense  of  Virginia;  was  one  of  thr  1^^^]M«t 
leaders  in  the  French  Revolution, presenting  h\A  "Iiir  la- 
ration  of  Kii^ts"  to  the  Constituent  Asp'-nt  '"  -id 
receiving  the  command  of  the  National  Guard  .„  wu.y, 
1780;  retained  his  post  till  1791.  but,  by  opposing 
mob  violence,  excited  the  animosity  of  the  Jacobins, 
which  was  increased  by  his  letter  denouncing  the  clubs 
(June,  1702).  After  vainly  attempting  to  make  his 
presence  felt  in  Paris,  he  fled  over  the  frontier,  but  was 
captured  by  the  Austrians  (August,  1702),  and  remained 
in  prison  till  released  by  Napoleon  in  1707.  After 
holding  office  under  the  Bourbons,  he  took  part  in  rais- 
ing Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  (1830),  but  afterwards 
opposed  his  government.     Died,  1834. 

La  FoUette,  Robert  Marion*  lawyer,  statesman: 
bora  in  Primrose,  Wis.,  June  14,  1855;  graduate  of 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1870  (LL.  D.,  lOOD;  ad- 
mitted to  bar,  1880.  District  attomey,  Dane  County. 
1880-84;  member  of  Congress,  1885-01;  as  member  of 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  he  took  prominent  part  in 
fnuning  McKinley  Bill;  well  known  as  orator.  Led 
movement  to  nominate  all  candidates  by  direct  vote, 
adopted  by  State,  1004;  also  to  tax  railway  property 
by  same  system  and  at  same  rate  as  other  taxable  prop- 
ertv,  adopted.  1003;  also  for  the  control  of  railway  rates 
^thin  State  by  State  commission;  legislature  of  1005, 
pledged  to  enact  such  a  law.  Was  elected  United  States 
senator,  January  25,  1005.  Has  made  important  con- 
tributions toward  railroad  and  other  public  reforms. 

Lacnuifce*  Joseph  Louis,  County  mathematician; 
of  French  extraction,  bom  in  Turin  in  1736;  became 
professor  of  mathematics  in  that  town  at  the  age  of 
19.  In  1766,  he  succeeded  Euler  as  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Berlin.  Removing  to  Paris  in  1787,  he 
remained  there  during  the  Revolution,  and  was  after- 
wards patronised  by  Napoleon.     Died,  1813. 

Lamaritne,  Alphonse  Marie  Louis  du  Prat  de. 
bora  in  1700;  French  author  and  statesman;  held 
diplomatic  posts  in  Italy  from  1820  to  the  accession  of 
Louis  PhiUppe;  traveled  for  two  years  in  the  East; 
returning  in  1833,  sat  in  the  National  A>«sembly  till  the 
revolution  of  1848.  when  he  became  minister  of  foreign 
sffairs,  but  retired,  owing  to  what  he  considered  tne 
absence  of  liberal  views  among  his  colleagues.  His 
chief  prose  works  are  "Histoire  des  Girondins,"  "Sou- 
venirs d'Orient,"  "  Le  Tailleur  de  Pierres  de  St.-Point." 
sod  "Histoire  de  la  Restauration."     Died,  1860. 

Lamb*  Charies*  essajrist  and  poet,  was  bom  in  the 
Temple,  where  his  father  was  clerk  to  a  bencher,  in  1775; 
received  his  education  at  Christ's  Hospital;  became  a 
clerk  in  the  South  Sea  House,  and  afterwards  in  the 
India  House,  retiring  on  a  pen^icm  in  1825.  His  life 
was  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  sister.  Mary,  who  always 
remained  subject  to  flts  of  insanity.  Most  of  the 
".F.aBay8  of  Elia"  were  published  in  the  "London  Maga- 
wne"  between  1820  and  1826;  others  appeared  in  the 
"New  Monthly"  and  the  "Englishman's  Magazine." 
I^amb  also  wrote  "Rosamund  Grav,"  "John  Wood- 
ville,"  a  drama;  studies  of  the  Elisabethan  dramatists, 
and  many  short  lyrics.  He  died  in  Edmonton  in  1834. 
Landor,  Walter  Savafl^e*  bora  in  1775,  descended 
from  a  good  Warwickshire  family;  was  educated  at 
Hugby  and  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he  won  a 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar.  He  next  passed  three 
ye»n  of  solitude  in  South  Wales,  and  there  wrote  "  Gebir." 
'Rimr^Lj;."   appeared  in   1806,  and   "Count  Julian" 
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in  1811.  In  the  same  year  he  married,  and  his  agri- 
cultural schemes  at  Llanthony  Abbey  resulting  in  fail- 
ure (1814),  went  abroad  with  tus  wife,  with  whom  he 
lived  very  unhappily  at  Florence  and  other  places,  and 
at  last  separated  from  her  in  1835.  From  1837  to  1858, 
he  resided  at  Bath,  and  from  1858  till  his  death  at 
Florence  in  1864.  The  first  series  of  ".Imaginary  Con- 
versations" was  published  in  1824. 

Landls.  Kenesaw  Mountain,  jurist;  bora  in  Mill- 
ville.  O.,  November  20.  1866;  educated  in  public  schools, 
Logansport,  Ind^  graduate  of  Union  College  of  Law, 
1891;  admitted  to  bar,  1801.  PracUced  law  in  Chi- 
ca^,  1801-1905,  except  for  two  years  while  he  was 
private  secretary  to  secretai^  of  state  Gresham;  judge 
of  United  States  District  Court,  northern  district  of 
Illinois,  since  March  28,  1005. 

Landseer,  Sir  Edwin  Henry,  youngest  son  of  John 
Landseer.  was  bora  in  London  in  1802;  showed  his 
genius  at  an  early  age:  was  elected  A.  K.  A.  in  1825, 
and  R.  A.  in  1830;  declined  the  presidency  in  1865. 
Among  his  chief  works  are  "High  Life"  and  "Low 
Life,"  "Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Olden  Time,"  "The  Old 
Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,"  "Dignity  and  Impudence," 
"Night,"  "Morning,"  and  "Children  of  the  Mist." 
Died,  1873. 

LanfTtry.  Llllle,  actress;  bora  in  Island  of  Jersey  in 
1852;  daughter  of  Rev.  W.  C.  Le  Breton;  married  (1), 
1874,  Edward  Langtry  (died.  1897);  (2)  1899.  Gerald, 
son  of  Sir  Hugo  de  Bathe.  D^but,  Haymarket  Theater. 
Ix)ndon,  1881,  as  Hester  Graaebrook,  in  "An  Uneaual 
Match " ;  made  American  tours,  appearing  as  Pauline 
in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons";  Rosalind  in  "As  You  Like 
It";  has  also  appeared  in  "A  Wife's  Peril."  "Nos 
Intimes,"  "Esther  Sandras,"  "As  in  a  Looking  Glass," 
etc.;  twice  leased  Prince's  (now  Prince  of  Wales) 
Theater,  I^ndon;  became  naturalised  citizen  of  United 
States.  1887;    leased  Princess's  Theater,  London.  1891. 

Lankester,  Edwin  Bay,  F.  R.  S.,  LL.  D.;  bora  in 
1847;  sodlosist.  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford;  was  appointed  professor  of  zo6logy 
and  comparative  anatomy  in  University  College,  Lon- 
don, in  1874,  and  reelected  in  1882.  He  has  written 
"Fossil  Fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  "Degenera- 
tion: a  Chapter  in  Darwinism,"  and  other  works,  and 
is  chief  editor  of  the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopic 
Science." 

Laotze  (i.  e.,  the  old  Philosopher),  a  Chinese  sage; 
bom  in  the  province  of  Ho-nan  about  B.  C.  565,  a  con- 
temporarv  of  Confucius,  who  wrote  the  celebrated 
"  Tao-te-King"  canon,  that  is,  of  the  Tao,  or  divine 
reason,  and  of  virtue,  one  —  and  deservedly  so  on 
account  of  its  high  ethics  —  of  the  sacred  books  of  China: 
he  was  the  founder  of  one  of  the  principal  religioni  ot 
China,  Confucianism  and  Buddhism  being  the  other  two, 
although  his  followers,  the  Tao-sze,  as  they  are  called, 
are  now  degenerated  into  a  set  of  jugglers. 

Laplace,  Pierre  Simon  ilah-plaht')^  an  illustrious 
French  astronomer  and  mathematician;  born  in 
Calvados,  in  1749.  In  1768.  through  the  influence  of 
D'Alembert,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  military  school,  and.  in  1785,  a  titular  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1796,  his  ".Exposition  of 
the  System  of  the  Universe"  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, and  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy. In  1817,  he  became  president  of  that  body,  and 
was  created  a  marquis.  The  grandest  monument  of  his 
genius — the  "Traittf  de  la  M^anique  Celeste" — has 
placed  him  as  a  scientist  among  the  greatest  names 
either  of  ancient  or  modem  times.     Died.  1827. 

Lardner,  Dlonysius,  born  in  1793,  son  of  a  Dublin 
solicitor;  educated  in  Cambridge;  in  1827,  became 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  London, 
and  set  on  foot  his  "Cabinet  Encyclopa-dia,"  for  which 
he  wrote  most  of  the  scientific  articles.     Died.  1850. 

Lardner,  Nathaniel,  born  in  Hawkhurst.  in  Kent, 
A.  D.  1684;  a  distinguished  Unitarian  minister,  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  "The  Credibility  of  the  Gospel 
History"  (published  between  1730  and  1757).  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  "Osllection  of  Jewish  and  Heathen 
Testimonies."  These  two  works — the  value  of  which 
in  Christian  apologetics  can  hardly  be  over-estimated  — 
occupied  Dr.  Lardner  for  the  greater  part  of  forty-three 
years.     Died.  1768. 

Lamed,  Josephus  Nelson,  author,  librarian;  bom 
in  Chatham.  Ont.,  May  11.  1836;  educated  in  public 
schools,  Buffalo;  on  editorial  stafT  of  "  Buffalo  Express." 
1850-72;  superintendent  of  education.  Buffalo,  1872-73; 
superintendent  of  Buffalo  librarv,  1877-07.  Author: 
"Talks  About  Labor."  "History  for  Readv  Reference." 
"Talk  About  Books."  "History  of  England  for  Schools." 
"A  Multitude  of  Ckjuncilors,  "Primer  of  Right  and 
Wrong."  "History  of  the  United  States  for  Secondary 
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Schools,"    "Seventy   Centurien  —  a   Survey/'     Editor: 
•"The  Literature  of  American  Hiatorj'." 

Lassalle'f  Ferdinandt  founder  of  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many; born  in  Breoiau,  in  1825,  of  Jewish  parents, 
lie  attended  the  universities  of  Breslau  and  Berlin; 
became  a  disciple  of  Hegel;  took  part  in  the  Revolution 
of  1848,  and  was  sent  to  prison  for  six  months.  In 
1861,  his  "System  of  Acquired  Rights"  started  an  agi- 
tation of  labor  against  capital,  and  he  was  again  thrown 
into  prison;  ana  on  his  release  founded  an  association 
to  secure  universal  suffrage  and  other  reforms.  Return- 
ing to  Switserland.  he  conceived  a  passionate  affection 
for  a  lady  bethrotned  to  a  noble  whom  she  was  com- 
pelled to  marrv,  and  whom  he  challenged,  but  by  whom 
he  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  duel  in  1864. 

La  Salle,  Robert  Caveller  de,  bom  in  1643;  French 
traveler;  traced  the  Mississippi  to  its  source  in  1682; 
in  1684,  attempted  to  establish  a  fortified  settlement 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  but  was  murdered  by  tus  compan- 
ions, in  Texas,  in  1687. 

Laurier.  Sir  Wilfrid*  G.  C.  M.  Gm  the  first  French- 
Canadian  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  was  bom  in  St.  Lin, 
1841.  and  educated  for  the  bar.  Called  in  1864.  he  rose 
rapidlv  in  his  orof ession,  and  in  1871  was  elected  as  a 
liberal  to  the  Quebec  Provincial  Assembly.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  to  the  Federal  Assembly,  and  his  high  per- 
sonal character,  his  undoubted  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  the  connection  of  the  colony  with  Great  Britain,  to- 
gether with  his  great  oratorical  powers,  which  have  earned 
for  him  the  title  "Silver-tongued  Laurier,"  soon  gave 
him  hi|^  rank  in  the  Liberal  party.  On  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Blake  in  1891  he  was  chosen  as  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  at  the  general  election  of  1896  he  led  his 
followers  to  a  notable  victory.  His  tariff  legislation 
during  1897,  giving  Great  Britain  the  benefit  of  preferen- 
tial trade  with  Canada,  aroused  much  enthusiasm  both 
in  the  colony  and  at  home,  and  he  was  warmly  welcomed 
when  he  went  to  London  to  attend  the  Jubilee  festivities. 
He  was  then  appointed  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
and  made  a  G.  C.  M.  G.  In  1900  he  again  secured  the 
approval  both  of  the  dominion  and  of  the  empire  by  the 
prompt  desiMttch  of  Canadian  troops  to  aid  th?  nn'^ther 
country  in  South  Africa,  and  led  his  party  i<'  iti^'ther 
victory  at  the  polls  in  November.  He  at'  n<J<  <!  ihe 
colonial  conference  and  the  coronation  in  lln^^bLiaJ  in 
1902.  He  was  again  returned  to  power  in  l\HH,  and  in 
1907  attended  the  imperial  conference  in  Londoti. 

L*avolsler«  Antolne  Laurent*  bom  in  1743;  French 
chemist;  after  studying  at  the  CoUbge  Masarin,  nl  it  niched 
the  poet  of  farmer-general  (1769).  and  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  chemical  experiments,  resulting  in  a  new 
theory  of  chemistry,  the  "anti-phlogistic"  (1773-75), 
on  which  the  modem  science  is  based.  In  arriving  at 
his  results  he  was  much  indebted  to  Priestley,  who  made 
known  to  him  tus  discovery  of  oxygen.  During  the  revo- 
lution he  was  accused  of  adulterating  tobacco,  and  guillo- 
tined in  1794. 

Lawson*   Thomas  William*   banker  and  broker.  { 
yachtsman,  author;   bom  in  Charlestown,  Msss.,  Febru-  i 
ary  26,  1857;    educated  at  public  schools,  CSambridge.  ! 
Msss.;    in  business  as  banker  and  broker  since  April. 
1870;    now  senior  member  of  firm  of  Lawson,  Arnold  A 
Ojmpany,  members  of  Boston  and  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
changes;   Republican;    prominent  as  yachtsman;    con- 
tributor to  magaiines,   reviews,  and  newspapers  since 
1875.     Author:    "The  Krank,"  "History  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  "  (large  illustrated  4to.),  "Secrets  of  Success," 
"Collection  of  Poems  and  Short  Stories  from  Magaxines." 
"TAWMTkn  Hiiit/»ry  "f  ^h«  America's  Cup"   (for  private 
din  tr  i  li  u  Liu  D  h  "  Fri'  a  iie-J  V\  n  an  re . " 

hfHt  llcfiry  rharlrii*  atirhuf ;  bora  in  Phtlsfleiphm, 
H*'pteml>iT  IW,  ]^'Ifr,  pnvato  ^lucatiati  (LL.  D.,  Uni- 
Virrsity  cjf  L*enTis>1viimJi,  Harvard  ffltii I  Princeton);  mem- 
ber tiiAtiy  |(^Eirr(Kl  9iicieti«  in  f^urijjw  anrl  the  United 
f^latM;  Jill  v^'i'^'^i^hini!  biteinifSR,  iSy3-80;  then  rflif^d. 
AuthoT:  "  SujTcretitiQn  niid  Fofc*,"  *'Au  Ilinti^Hcal 
Sketch  of  Sftfi^rdtitftl  O-iittflcy  in  the  Christ jun  Chtjrcb/' 
"tjtutiies  in  Churdi  Hjatory/^  '*  A  History  uf  the  InquiAi- 
titJti  of  the  Middle  AEea/'  "Chapleri  from  the  HeUisious 
Hatisry  of  ^pain,'^  *'  f  armiilary  iA  thi*  F&pal  !*tfnil*»ritiafy 
in  the  Thirteenth  Century/'  *W.  History  €>f  AimtiiW 
Cijnfe«»LuD  and  Indulgcnt-^sj  in  ih*  tjitin  Churrh,  "  "^Fhe 
Mf»nnci»  of  Hpain:  Thflt  CVjn version  and  KspuL-^ion/' 
"  Hiatory  of  ihe  Inquisition  of  tijwvin/'  nko  nio-ny  ajtieioe 
in  phf  nod  left  la. 

L*^i  Robert  Ednard*  hi^ta  in  1A07;  Atnerifan  Ren- 
end,  iHluoAlenl  at  Weil  Fuint.  enteit^J  the  corps  ol  en- 
gineers; served  in  the  Mexican  War;  was  superintendent 
of  West  Point,  1852-55;  after  the  outbreak  of  Civil  War 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  Northern  Vir- 
mnia  (May,  1862);  repelled  McClellan,  and  reUeved 
Richmond;  defeated  the  Northern  army  near  Manassas 
Junction;    was  beaten  by  McClellan  at  Antietam  (Sep- 


tember); icaincd  the  victories  of  Fredericksbors  (De- 
cember).  and  (^hancellorsville  (May,  1863);  was  defeated 
at  Gettysburg  (July);  fou«dit  several  battles  asauoR 
Grant,  and  defended  Petersourg  for  ten  montha;  be- 
came general-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  Armiea  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1865;  surrendered  at  Five  Forks  in  ApriL  Died. 
1870. 

Le  GalUenne,  Blchard*  journalist,  author;  bom  ia 
Liverpool,  Eng..  January  20.  1866;  in  busiaeoa  aevea 
years,  but  abandoned  it  lor  Uterature;  for  soma  time  ia 
journalism  and  literary  work  in  Umted  States.  Eklitor: 
**Isaak  Walton,  The  Compleat  Ampler,"  "HAxlitt's 
'Liber  Amoris,' "  "Hallams  'Remains.***  Autlior: 
"My  Ladies'  Sonnets,"  "Volumes  in  Folio,**  *'Geoffipe 
Meredith."  "The  Book-Bills  of  Narcissus.*'  **Kncli9h 
Poems"  "The  Religion  of  a  Literary  Man,**  "Proeie 
Fancies,"  "Robert  Ix>uis  Stevenson  and  Other  Poems"; 
retrospective  reviews.  "Prose  Fancies,"  second  aeries. 
"The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Girl,"  "If  I  were  God." 
"Omar  Khayyam,  a  Paraphrase,"  "The  RomaDoe  of 
Zion  Chapel,'^  Young  Lives,"  "  Worshiperof  the  Image," 
"Travels  in  En|cUnd/'  "The  Beautiful  Lie  of  Rome. " 
"Itudyard  Kipling,  a  Criticism,"  "The  Life  Romantir." 
"Sleeping  Beauty,"  "Mr.  Sim  and  Mrs.  Moon.**  "Per- 
sens  and  Andromeda."  "An  Old  Country  House,*'  ''Odes 
from  the  Divan  of  Hafix."  "  Psinted  Shadows.'* 

Lenormantf  Francois*  a  distini^uished  arcfaaM^ogtst; 
bom  in  Paris  in  1837 ;  a  man  of  genius  and  of  vaat  leartt- 
ina;  his  chief  works  "Manuel  d'Histoire  Ancienne  de 
rOrient."  'Lettres  Assyriologues."  "Les  Premieres  Civ- 
ilisations," and  "  Les  Scienoes  Occultes  en  Aaie."  Died. 
1883. 

Leo  Im  **  the  Great."  Pope;  born  circa,  309;  saooeeded 
Six  tus  III.  in  440;  sealously  opposed  the  Maoicfasaas 
and  Pelagians,  and  secured  the  condemnatioo  of  the 
Eutychian  heresy  at  the  general  council  of  Cbaloedoo 
(451).  He  induced  Attila  to  spare  Rome  (452).  but  it 
was  pillaged  by  Genseric  (455).     Died,  461. 

Leo  X.t  Pope  (Cardinal  Giovannide  Medici):  aon  of 
Lorenso  the  Ma^ficent;  bom  in  Florence  in  1475;  wss 
banished  with  his  family  in  1497;  traveled  in  Gcnnany 
and  Flanders,  and  formed  a  friendship  with  Ekasmos;  oo 
his  return  to  Italy  became  legate  to  Julius  II.;  wa« 
taken  prisoner  at  Ravenna  (1512);  becanae  pope  ia 
1513.  In  his  efforts  to  extend  the  papal  domioioni  be 
alUed  himself  at  one  time  with  France,  at  another  with 
the  empire.  In  1515  he  signed  the  famoua  oooeordat 
with  Francis  I.  His  pontificate  is  one  of  the  moat  bril- 
liant periods  in  the  history  of  art  and  Uterature,  and  is 
also  memorable  as  the  time  when  the  Reformntioo  begsa. 
Died.  1521. 

Leo  XIII.  (Gioacchino  Pecci),  Pope;  son  of  Count 
Ludovioo  Pecci;  born  in  (^arpineto,  in  the  Papal  States, 
in  1810;  educated  at  the  Collegio  Romano  and  the 
Acadeniy  of  Noble  Ecclesiastics;  administered  the  dis- 
tricts oi  Benevento,  Spoleto,  and  Perugia  sucoessively: 
became  archbishop  of  Damietta,  1843,  and  biahop  at 
Perugia,  1846;  was  nuncio  to  the  King  of  the  B^giaas. 
1843-46;  was  created  a  cardinal.  1853.  and  in  1877.  be- 
came chamberlain.  He  was  elected  pope  as  reprcseota- 
tive  of  the  Moderates  in  1878,  and  down  to  his  death  in 
1903.  was  one  of  the  foremost  figures  of  modem  times. 

Leon'idas  was  a  Spartan  Kina  who  succeeded  his 
brother.  Cleomenes  I..  492  B.  C.  In  480,  he.  with  a  few 
soldiers,  defended  the  Pass  of  Thermopyls  against 
Xerxes  and  his  Persian  Army,  nearly  a  inillion  strong, 
the  Greeks  perishing  to  a  man  after  killins  five  times 
their  number. 

Leopard L  Glacomo,  modem  Italian  poet;  bom  near 
Ancona,  1788;  a  precocious  genius;  an  omnivorous  reader 
as  a  boy,  and  devoted  to  literature;  of  a  weakly  eoo- 
stitution,  be  became  a  confirmed  invaUd.  and  died  sud- 
denly; had  sceptical  leanings;  wrote  lyrics  inspired  by 
a  certain  somber  melancholy.     Died.  1837 

Leopold  I*f  King  of  the  Belgians,  son  of  Uie  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg;  bora  in  1790;  in  his  youth  served  in  the 
Russian  Armv;  visited  EngUnd  in  1815.  and  married 
Princess  Charlotte,  who  died  two  years  later;  he  declined 
the  throne  of  Greece  in  1830,  but  accepted  that  of  the 
Belgians  in  1831.  and  proved  a  wise,  firm,  constitutional 
sovereign;  in  1832  he  married  the  French  Princess 
Louise;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Leopold  II.  Died. 
1865. 

Leopold  Il.«  bora  in  1835;  son  of  the  preceding: 
married  the  Archduchess  Maria  of  Austria  in  1853.  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  1865.  His  reign  has  been  marked 
by  the  quarrels  of  the  Liberals  and  Roman  Gatholica. 
He  is  the  leading  spirit  of  the  International  African 
Association. 

Le  Sa^e*  Alain  Rene«  French  novelist  and  dramatist; 
bora  in  Sarieau  in  Brittany,  in  1668;  educated  in  the  Jesuit 
College  atVannes;  went  to  Paris  in  1692:  learned  Span- 
ish, and  translated  or  imitated  several  Spanish  dramaa; 
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in  1707  produM^  "LeDiable  Boiteux/'  and  soon  after- 
vvtla  a  comedy  called  "Turcaret."  "Gil  Bias"  was 
published  in  three  parts.    Died,  1747. 

LesMps,  Ferdinand,  Vlcomte  de,  born  in  1805: 
art^hoidin|(  various  consular  posts,  went  to  Madrid  as 


dor  in  1848.  While  in  Egypt,  iii  1854.  he  pro- 
posed the  scheme  of  the  Sues  canal  to  Said  Pasha,  and. 
a  company  having  been  formed,  the  canal  was  begun  in 
185^  and  completed  in  1800.  He  was  also  author  of 
the  Panama  canal  scheme.  Died,  1804. 
,  Ijesslnc,  Gotlbold  Ephralm*  bom  in  Kamens. 
Luaatia.  in  1720;  educated  at  the  Meissen  FOrstenschule 
and  the  university  of  Ldpzig;  between  1740  and  1760 
lived  chiefly  in  Berlin,  where  Mendelssohn  and  Nicolai 
were  his  literary  associates:  was  secretary  to  General 
Taaentjden.  governor  of  Silesia,  1760-65;  in  1770  be- 
came libranan  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at  WolfenbQttel. 
By  Dublishing  Reimarus's  "WolfenbOttle  Frai^ents." 
of  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  author,  he  incurred 
the  hostiUty  of  the  Church.  His  chief  works  are  "Lao- 
koon,"  a  treatise  on  art,  and  the  following  dramas: 
"Mias  Sarah  Sampson."  a  tragedy,  "Minna  von  Bam- 
helin."  a  comedy,  "B^milia  Galotti,"  a  tragedy,  and 
"  Nathan  der  Weie."     Died.  1781. 

Ueber,  Frans  iU^ber),  bom  in  Berlin.  1800;  after 
suffering  imprisonment  for  tus  political  opinions,  came 
to  America  (1827),  and  was  made  professor  of  lustory 
in  Columbia  College,  South  Carolina.  He  edited  the 
"Encyclopedia  Americana"  (1820-33).  and  wrote 
"PoliUcal  Ethics"  (1838),  "dvU  Liberty  and  Self- 
Government"  (1853),  ".GueriUa  Parties"  (1862),  etc. 
Died,  1872. 

LieblSf  Joitni  (^6itf),  Baron  von^  chemist,  bom 
in  Darmstadt,  1803;  studied  at  Bonn  and  Erlangen; 
went  to  Paris,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Humboldt 
by  a  paper  on  fulminic  acid;  was  appointed  professor 
at  Oieaaen  (1824),  where  his  laboratory  became  cele- 
brated, and  afterwards  at  Munich  (1852).  Among  his 
chief  works  are  "Organic  Chemistry  in  its  Application 
to  Agriculture"  (1840),  and  "Annalen  der  Chimie," 
edited  in  conjunction  with  Wdhler.     Died,  1873. 

f  Jilnokalanl.  Lydla  Kamekeha*  ex-queen  of 
Hawaiian  Islands;  bora  in  Honolulu.  H.  I.,  December  2, 
1838 :  made  vice-regent  when  King  Kalakaua  left  Hawaii, 
and  after  his  death  in  San  Francisco,  was  proclaimed 
queen,  January  20, 189 1 .  Her  attempts  to  abolish  the  con- 
stitution of  1887  and  restore  absolute  monarchy,  though 
abandoned,  led  to  her  dethronement,  January  30,  1892. 
A  provisional  government  was  set  up,  and  although 
President  Qeveland  declared  in  favor  of  her  restoration 
to  the  throne,  her  efForts  in  that  direction  failed.  After 
her  dethronement  she  came  to  the  United  States. 
Hawaii  being  annexed  to  United  States,  July,  1808,  she 
returned  to  the  islands  in  August,  1808. 

Uncoln*  Abraham,  sixteenth  President  of  the 
United  States:  bora  near  Hodgensville,  Kentucky.  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1800.  His  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  who,  in 
1816.  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana.  In  the  rude 
life  of  the  backwoods,  Lincoln's  entire  schooling  did  not 
exceed  one  year,  and  he  was  employed  in  the  severest 
acricultural  labor.  He  lived  with  his  family  in  Spencer 
County,  Indiana,  till  1830,  when  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
where,  with  another  man,  he  performed  the  feat  of 
splitting  3,000  rails  in  a  day.  which  gave  him  the  popular 
sobriquet  of  "  the  Railsplitter."  In  1834.  he  was  elected 
to  the  Illinois  Legislature.  At  this  period,  he  lived  by 
survesring  land,  wore  iMitched  homespun  clothes,  and 
spent  his  leisure  hours  in  studying  law.  He  was  three 
tunes   reelected  to  the  legislature;    was    admitted    to 

§ractice  law  in  1836;  and  removed  to  Springfield,  the 
tate  capitaL  In  1844,  he  canvassed  the  State  for  Mr. 
day.  then  nominated  for  president.  Mr.  Clay  was  de- 
feated, but  the  popularity  gained  by  Lincom  in  the 
canvass  secured  bis  own  election  to  Congress  in  1846. 
where  he  voted  against  the  extension  of  slavery;  and 
in  1854  was  a  reoosnised  leader  in  the  newly-formed 
R^ublican  party.  In  1855,  he  canvassed  the  State  as 
a  candidate  lor  United  States  senator,  against  Mr.  Doug- 
lass, but  without  success.  In  1856,  he  was  an  active 
supporter  of  Mr.  Fremont  in  the  presidential  canvass, 
which  resulted  in  the  deoUon  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  In 
1860,  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Chi- 
cago Convention  over  Mr.  Seward,  who  expected  the 
nomination.  The  non-extension  of  slavery  to  .the  Terri- 
tories, or  new  States  to  be  formed  from  Uiem.  was  the 
DMSt  important  principle  of  his  party.  There  were 
three  other  candidates  —  Mr.  Douglass  of  Illinois,  North- 
em  Democrat;  Mr.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  then 
vice-president,  and  afterwards  a  general  of  the  Confed- 
erate army.  Southern  Democrat;  and  Mr.  Bell  of  Ten- 
nessee, Native  American.  With  this  division,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln received  a  majority  of  votes  over  any  of  the  other 
candidates,  though  a  million  short  of  an  absolute  major- 


I  ity;  every  Southern  and  one  Northern  State  voted 
against  him.  He  was  installed  in  the  president's  chair, 
Mareh  4,  1861.  His  Section  by  a  sectional  vote  and  on 
a  sectional  issue  hostile  to  the  South,  was  followed  by 
the  secession  of  eleven  Southem  States^  and  a  war  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Union.  As  a  military  measure, 
he  proclaimed,  January  1,  1863,  the  freedom  of  all 
slaves  in  the  rebel  States;  and  was  reelected  to  the 
presidency  in  1864.  The  war  was  brought  to  a  close 
April  2,  1865;  and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month, 
Lincoln  was  cut  off  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  He 
was  characterised  by  a  strong  sense  of  duty  and  great 
firmness.     Died,  1865. 

Undf  Jenny  (Madame  Otto  Qoldschmidt),  the  Swed- 
ish nightingale,  was  bora  at  Stockholm  in  1821.  Giving 
evidence  of  her  power  of  song  in  childhood,  she  was  put 
under  a  master  at  0;  too  soon  put  to  practice  in 
public,  her  voice  at  12  showed  signs  of  contracting, 
but  alter  four  years  recovered  its  full  power,  when, 
appearing  as  Alice  in  "  Robert  le  Diable,"  the  e£rect  was 
wectric;  henceforth  her  fame  was  established,  and  fol- 
lowed her  over  the  world;  in  1844  she  made  a  round  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Germany;  made  her  first  appearance 
in  London  in  1847,  and  visited  New  York  m  1851, 
where  she  married,  and  then  left  the  stage  for  good,  to 
appear  only  now  and  again  at  intervals  for  some  chari- 
table object;  She  was  plain  looking,  and  a  woman  of 
great  simplicity  both  in  manners  ana  ways  of  thinking. 

Unnseuif  or  Carl  von  Unne  (lin-niftM  or  (In'nd'), 
was  bom  at  Rashult,  in  the  province  of  Smaland, 
Sweden,  May  24.  1707.  He  was  the  most  eminent 
naturalist  of  nis  day,  for  many  years  professor  ofphysio 
and  of  botany  in  the  University  of  Upsala.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  clergyman,  whose  real  name  was  Bengtsson, 
but  who,  before  going  into  orders,  had  assumed  the 
name  of  Linnsus.  He  ascribed  his  love  for  the  study 
of  botany  to  his  father,  who  was  himself  attached  to 
the  culture  of  his  garden;  but  this  love  for  the  science 
was  greatly  developed  during  his  residence,  as  a  student, 
at  the  Universitv  of  Lund,  where  a  physician,  who 
possessed  a  good  library  and  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  received  the  young  student  into  his  house,  and 

Sve  him  every  assistance  and  encouragement  In  1730, 
ving  received  some  further  education  at  the  University 
of  Upsala,  he  became  assistant  and  deputy  to  Rudbeck, 
then  professor  of  botany  in  the  university  ;  and  ten 
yean  later,  having  in  the  meantime  traveled  through 
Holland,  France.  England,  and  other  countries,  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  be  was  himself  appointed  to  the 
professorship  at  Upsala,  which  he  held  nominally  till 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous  worlu,  of 
which  the  most  important  was  "Systema  Naturs." 
which  was  first  printed  in  1735  in  twelve  foUo  pages, 
and  grew  by  1768  into  three  volumes.  In  1757  he  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  the  nobility,  and  then  took  the 
name  of  Von  Linn^  Although  his  system  of  classifica- 
tion has  long  been  to  a  large  extent  superseded,  he 
undoubtedly  prepared  the  way  for  other  discoverers, 
and  he  did  much  to  advance  the  study  of  natural  science. 
His  library  and  herbarium  were  purchased  for  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds  by  Sir  J.  JB.  Smith,  and  were  bv 
him  presented  to  the  Linnsan  Society  of  London,  which 
was  instituted  in  1788,  and  incorporated  in  1802,  for 
the  promotion  of  the  science  to  which  Linnsus  had 
devoted  his  life.     Died  at  Upsala,  1778. 

Uppf*  Fra  FlUppo  (Uj/pi),  Italian  painter,  bora  in 
Florence,  1412;  left  an  orphan,  was  brought  up  in  a 
monastery,  where  his  talent  for  art  was  developed  and 
encouraged;  went  to  Ancona,  was  carried  off  by  pirates, 
but  procured  his  release  by  his  skill  in  drawing,  ana 
returning  to  Italy  practiced  bis  art  in  Florence  and 
elsewhere,  till  one  day  he  eloped  with  a  novice  in  a 
nunnery  who  sat  to  him  for  a  Madonna,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  a  son  no  lees  famous  than  himself; 
he  prosecuted  his  art  amid  poverty  with  seal  and  success 
to  the  last;  distinguished  by  Ruskin  as  the  only  monk 
who  ever  did  good  painter  s  work;  he  had  Botticelli 
for  a  pupil.     Died,  1460. 

Uszt.  Frans  (Abbd)    (litt),  one  of  the  most  brilliant 

BianistB  who  ever  lived,  was  bom  October  22,  1811. 
[e  made  his  first  appearance  at  a  concert  in  his  ninth 
year.  He  took  orders  and  received  the  tonsure  on 
April  25,  1865.  In  1871  his  native  country  of  Hungary 
granted  him  a  pension  of  £600  a  year,  and  in  1875  be 
was  named  director  of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of 
Music  One  of  his  two  daughters  married  Richard 
Wagner.     Died,  1886. 

Uvtngston*  Edwardt  American  biwyer  and  states- 
man, was  bom  1764;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1704; 
followed  his  profession  at  New  Orleans  (1804-23): 
represented  that  town  in  Congress  (1823-0);  entered 
the  Senate  (1820);    became    secretary  of  state  (1831); 
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waa  minuter  to  France  (1833-5).  He  wrote  a  cele- 
brated "System  of  Penal  Law"  (1833).     Died.  1836. 

UvlnKstone^  David,  born  at  Blantyre,  in  Lanark- 
shire. 1813.  He  worked  during  childhood  and  youth  in 
a  cotton  mill;  was  sent  to  South  Africa  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1840;  resided  for  several  years  at 
various  stations  near  the  Limpopo,  discovering  Lake 
Ngami  in  1849,  and  penetrating  to  the  Makololo  country 
in  1851 ;  in  1853-4  crossed  Africa  from  the  Zambesi  to 
the  (3ongo,  and  in  1854-6  made  his  way  from  Loando  to 
^uilimane,  following  the  course  of  the  Zambesi,  and 
discovering  the  Victoria  Falls;  went  to  England  in 
1856,  and  published  "Missionary  Travels"  (1857);  re- 
turned to  Africa  as  consul  at  (Juilimane  in  1858;  ex- 
plored the  country  north  of  the  Zambesi  (1858-64), 
discovering  Lakes  Shirwa  and  Nyassa,  and  in  1865 
published  nis  "Narrative"  of  the  journey;  undertook 
his  third  expedition  in  1866,  and  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  endeavoring  to  ascertain  whether  the  Nile  flowed 
from  the  water-system  west  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  In 
November,  1871,  he  was  found  by  Stanley  at  UjijL  He 
died  of  dysentary  at  the  village  of  Ilala,  1879. 

Llvy*  or  Titus  Livlus*  was  bom  at  Patavium 
{PadiM),  in  the  north  of  Italy.  59  B.  C  He  was  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Roman  historians,  distinguished 
for  the  animation  of  his  narrative  and  for  the  purity  of 
his  style,  though  not  for  the  reliableness  of  his  historical 
statements.  His  "  Historv  of  Rome  "  was  written  partly 
at  Rome  and  partly  at  Naples,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Emperor  Augustus.  It  consisted  originally  of  142 
books;  but  of  these  only  thirty-five  have  come  down  to 
us,  and  some  of  these  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  Olf  all 
but  two,  however,  we  possess  fragments,  with  short  epi- 
tomes from  another  hand.  The  "History"  (or,  as  it 
was  sailed  by  its  author,  "The  Annals  of  the  Roman 
People")  begins  with  the  foundation  of  the  city,  and 
ends  with  the  death  of  Drusus,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  9  B.  C.     He  died.  17  A.  D. 

liocke*  John*  an  English  philosopher;  bom  in 
Wrington.  in  Somersetshire  in  1632.  He  was  educated  at 
Westminster  and  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  When, 
in  1672,  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  appomted  lord  chan- 
cellor, he  made  Locke  secretary  of  presentations,  /md  at 
a  later  period,  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  a 
philosopher,  Locke  stands  at  the  head  of  what  is  called 
the  Sensational  School  in  Enidand.  His  greatest  work 
is  the  "  Essay  on  the  Himuui  Understanding,"  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  show  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
from  experience,  that  is,  through  the  senses,  and  reflec- 
tion on  what  they  reveal  to  us.  He  is  best  known  to 
Americans  as  the  author  of  a  pecuHar  constitution  for 
North  Carolina,  which  included  orders  of  nobility,  etc. 
It  was  never  put  in  operation.     He  died  in  1704. 

Lockwood*  Belva  Ann  Bennett*  lawyer;  bora  in 
Royalton,  N.  Y..  October.  24.  1830;  daughter  of  Lewis 
Johnson  and  Hannah  (Green)  Bennett;  graduate  of 
Genesee  College,  Lima,  N.  Y..  1857  (A.  M.,  Syracuse 
University,  1871);  taught  school,  1857-68.  Worked 
for  and  secured  passage  by  0>ngress  of  bill  giving  women 
employes  of  the  government  equal  pay  for  equal  work. 
Studied  law  in  Washington;  graduate  of  National 
University,  B.  L..  1873;  admitted  to  District  of  Columbia 
bar;  secured  passage  of  a  bill  admitting  women  to 
United  States  Supreme  0>urt,  1879;  was  admitted  under 
it.  February.  1879 ;  also  to  United  States  Court  of  (Claims : 
has  been  engaged  in  many  important  law  cases,  several 
before  United  States  Supreme  Court;  for  years  identified 
with  claims  of  North  Carolina  Cherokee  Indians  vs. 
United  States;  now  has  bill  before  Congress  to  remove 
intruders  from  Cherokee  Nation;  was  one  of  attorneys 
in  probate  of  will  of  Myra  Clarke  Gaines.  Took  a  course 
of  lectures.  University  Extension,  in  Oxford.  England. 
1890.  Prominent  in  temperance,  peace,  and  woman 
suffrajse  movements;  nominated,  1884  and  1888,  by 
Equal  Rights  Party  for  president  of  United  States: 
commissioned  by  State  Department  to  reprraent  United 
States  at  Congress  of  Chanties  and  Ojrrections,  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1896;  one  of  committee  appointed  by 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  which  secured  law  giving 
equal  property  rights  for  women  and  egual  guardianship 
of  their  children  m  District  of  (Columbia.  Elected,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1901,  president  of  Woman's  National  Press 
Association:  president  of  District  of  Columbia  Woman 
Suffrage  Association;  secretary  of  American  branch 
international  peace  bureau;  lecturer.  Writer  on  peace 
and  arbitration  and  on  political  and  social  subjects; 
has  prepared  amendments  to  Statehood  bill  before  Con- 
gress, granting  suffrage  to  women  in  Oklahoma,  Arisona, 
and  New  Mexico. 

Lod|re«  Henry  Cabot«  author,  statesman,  was  bom 
in  Boston.  Mass.,  May  12,  1850;  received  a  private 
school  ana  colle^pate  education;  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  in  1871;   studied  law  at  Harvard  Law 


School  and  graduated  in  1875,  receiving  the  degn^  d 
LL.  B. ;  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar  m  1876 :  in  the 
same  year  —  1876  —  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  from 
Harvard  University  for  his  thesis  on  The  Land  Law  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  ;  profession,  that  of  literature;  has 
published.  1877.  "Life  and  Letters  of  George  Gabot": 
1881.  "Short  History  of  the  Ens^ish  Colonies  in  Amer- 
ica" ;  1882,  "  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton  " ;  1883.  "  Life 
of  Daniel  Webster  " ;  1885.  edited  the  works  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  in  nine  volumes;  published,  in  1886,  "Studies 
in  History";  1889,  "  Life  of  Washington."  two  volumes; 
1891.  "  History  of  Boston  "  (in  the  Historic  Towns  Series, 
published  by  the  Longmans);  1892,  "Historicml  aod 
Political  Essays,"  and  a  volume  of  selections  from 
speeches;  1895,  in  conjunction  with  Theodore  Rooserelt. 
"Hero  Tales  from  American  History";  1897.  "Certain 
Accepted  Heroes,"  and  Other  Essays;"  1898.  "Story  of 
the  Revolution,"  two  volumes;  1899,  "Story  of  the 
Spanish  War  " ;  "A  Fighting  Frigate,  and  Other  Eaaays  '* ; 
1906,  "  A  Frontier  Town,  and  Other  Essays; "  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Science,  of  the  New  England  Historic  and  Getkca- 
logical  Society,  and  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
and  has  received  the  de|pee  of  doctor  of  laws  from 
Williams  College,  Clark  Umversity,  Yale  University,  and 
Harvard  University:  was  permanent  chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  which  met  in  Phila- 
delphia, June  19.  1900;  chairman  of  the  committee  oa 
resolutions  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  of 
1904  at  Chicago;  was  a  member  of  the  Commianon  on 
Alaskan  bbundary  app9inted  by  President  Rooaevett: 
regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  during  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  appointed  rc««it 
aaain  in  1905 ;  served  two  terms  as  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Massachusetts  L^iislature;  was 
elected  to  the  50th,  51st,  52d.  and  53d  Congreeees;  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  1893,  and  reelected  m  1890  aad 
1905. 

Loeb«  Jacques,  professor  of  jphysiology,  Universty 
of  California,  since  1902;  bom  in  uermany.  April  7. 1859: 
graduate  of  Ascanisches  Gymnasium,  Berlin:  studied 
medicine  at  BerUn,  Munich  and  (graduate  M.  D.)  Strasa- 
burg.  1884.  State  examiner.  Stiassburg,  1885; 
*ti  phy 


iti  physiology.  University  of  Wdrsburg. 

Umverntv  of  Strassburg.  1888-90;  biok>acal  atataoo. 
Naples,  1889-91;  associate  in  biok>ay,  Bryn  Ifawr. 
1891-92;  assistant  professor  of  physioK»gy  and  experi- 
mental biolonr.  1892-95;  associate  professor,  1885-1900; 
professor.    1900-02.    University    of    Qucago.     Author: 

The  Heiiotropism  of  Animals  and  Its  Identity  with  the 
Heliotropism  of  Plants."  "Physiological  Morphology." 
"  Comparative  Physiolop^  of  the  Brain  and  Comparative 
Psychology."  "Studies  m  General  Physiology.  Also 
various  monographs  rdating  to  artificial  parthei 
and  kindred  topics. 

Lone*  Jolm  Luther,  lawyer,  author;  bom  in  Ptaa- 
sylvama,  1861.  Author:  *^Madam  Butterfly."  **MaB 
CJherry  Blossom  of  Tdkyd,**  "The  Fox- Woman,-  "The 
Prince  of  Illusion,"  "Naughty  Nan,"  "Hetmweh,  aod 
Other  Stories." 

LongfelloWf  Henry  Wadsworth,  an  American  poet; 
bom  in  Portland^  Maine.  February  27.  1807;  was  grad- 
uated at  Bowdom  College.  Wmle  at  ooUege  he  d»- 
tinKuished  himself  in  the  study  of  modem  Ismguages. 
ana  published  some  short  poems.  In  1826  he  accepted 
the  professorship  of  modem  languages  at  Bowdoin,  l>«ng 
allowed  three  years  to  prepare  himself  for  the  poet  by 
study  and  travel  in  Europe.  He  •was  elected  to  the 
chair  of  modem  languages  and  Uterature  in  Harvard 
University.  After  spending  another  year  in  Europe. 
studying  Scandinavian  languages  and  literature,  he 
entered  on  his  professorship  in  1836.  In  1839  he  pub- 
lished "Hyperion,  a  Romance";  "Evangeline"  in  1547; 
in  1855  "Hiawatha";  in  1858  the  "Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish";  in  1863  "Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn'';  in  1871 
the  "Divine  Tragedy"'^  in  1874  "The  Hangimr  of  the 
Crane."     He  resigned  his  chair  at^Harvard  in  1854.     la 


1868-69  he   again    traveled,  in    Europe,    and    

the  degree  of  LL.  D.  and  D.  C.  L..  from  the  Universities 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  respectively.  His  poems  are 
equally  popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  He  died 
in  (Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  24.  1882. 

Lorlmer,  George  Horace,  editor-in-chief  of  "Satur- 
day Evening  Post  since  March  17,  1899;  bom  in  Louis- 
ville. Ky.,  October  6.  1868;  educated  at  Mosely  High 
School,  Chicago;  college  course  at  Colby  and  Yale; 
Author:  "Letters  From  a  Self-Bfade  Merchant  to  Ha 
Son."  "  Old  Gorgon  Graham." 

Lotze,  Budolf  Hermann  (Idt'se).  a  German  philoso- 
pher; bom  in  Bautsen,  Saxony.  May  21,  1817.  He 
ranks  among  the  first  of  metaphysicians,  and  has  given 
impulse    to    the    recent   development    of    physiolocical 
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_^.  Among  his  works  are  •'Metaphysik'* 
UMl).  'n&niveraal  Patholo|rir"  (1842).  ••Lc«ik''^(1843). 
"On  the  Idea  of  Beauty"  (1846),  "Medical  Fsychology  " 
(1852),  "Microooemufl."  "Ideas  for  a  History  of  Nature," 
aod  "Humanity"  (1856),  "System  of  Philosophy" 
(1874-84).    He  died  in  Berlin.  July  1,  1881. 

Louis  IX.  was  bom  in  1215  and  succeeded  his  father, 
Louis  VIII.,  in  1226,  under  the  regency  of  his  mother. 
Blanche  of  Castile.  In  1220  the  Albigensian  crusade 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  county  of  Toulouse  was 
incorporated  with  the  French  kingdom.  Henry  III.  of 
Enfl^and  made  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover 
his  lost  provinces,  and  in  1250  yielded  them  to  Louis. 
Iq  1248  Louis  embarked  on  a  crusade,  wasted  much 
time  in  Egypt  (1248-50),  where  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  returned  from  Palestine  in  1254  without  having 
effected  anything.  He  undertook  another  crusade  in 
1270.  but  med  whilst  besieging  Tunis.  He  was  canon- 
ised in  1207.     Died.  1270. 

Louis  XII««  son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
bom  in  1462,  and  succeeded  Charles  VIII.  in  1408.  He 
laid  daim  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  In  1400  he  invaded  Italy,  and  gained  possession 
of  Milan.  With  the  assistance  of  Ferdmand  of  Aragon. 
be  conquered  Naples  in  1500,  but,  having  quarreled 
with  his  ally,  was  expelled  in  1503.  In  15()8  he  united 
with  Ferdiziand,  Pope  Julius  II.,  and  the  Emperor,  in 
the  League  of  Oambrai  against  the  Venetians.     In  1511 


Ferdinand  joined  Julius  in  the  Holy  League  against  the 
French,  who  were  finally  driven  out  of  Italy  by  means 
of  the  Bros  in  1513.     In  the  same  year  Henry  VIII 


invaded  France,  and  was  successful  at  Guinegate.  In 
1400  Louis  married  Anne,  Duchess  of  Brittany,  widow 
of  Qiarles  VIII.  By  his  good  government  he  earned 
the  title  of  "  Father  of  his  People."     Died.  1515. 

Louis  XIV*  was  bom  1638.  and  succeeded  his  father. 
Louis  XIII..  in  1643.  His  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
was  nominally  recent,  but  the  government  was  carried 
on  by  Cardinal  Masarin.  France  was  then  engaged  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  which  Truenne  and  X)ond^ 
sained  many  successes.  Peace  was  made  in  Germany 
by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  but  the  war  with 
Spain  continued  till  1650,  when  Louis  married  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  The  unpopularity  of 
Bfaarin's  government  occasioned  the  rising  of  the  Fron- 
deurs  (164^53).  After  his  death  (1661)  Louis  conducted 
the  government  himself,  following  in  financial  matters 
the  advice  of  his  minister.  Colbert.  In  1665.  he  invaded 
the  Netherlands,  in  viouttion  of  his  agreement  with 
Spain.  In  consequence  of  his  attack  on  Holland  (1672). 
an  alliance  against  him  was  formed  between  Spam,  the 
Emperor,  ana  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  a  war 
ensued,  which  was  terminated  by  the  Treaty  of  Nime- 
guen  (1678).  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685. 
Anothn  war,  undertaken  to  check  the  growing  power  of 
France,  was  concluded  by  the  Peace  otRyswick  (1607). 
In  1700  bcsan  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  between 
the  rival  claimants.  Philip.  Duke  of  Anjou,  Louis'  grand- 
son, and  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  who  was 
supported  by  England  and  the  Emperor.     Died,  1715. 

Louis  XVm  le  Bien-Aim^."  was  bom  1710.  and 
succeeded  his  great-grandfather,  Louis  XIV.,  in  1715, 
under  the  regency  of  Phihp.  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  nephew 
of  Lewis  XIV.  Fleury  became  chief  minister  in  1725. 
The  King's  attempt  to  enforce  the  claim  of  his  father- 
in-law.  Stanislas,  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  led  to  a  war 
with  the  Emperor  (1733-38).  France  was  next  engaged 
in  tike  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Louis  supporting 
the  daim  of  Charles.  Elector  of  Bavaria  (1741-48).  Dur- 
ing the  Seven  Years'  War  (1756-63)  France  was  de- 
pnved  by  England  of  most  of  her  colonial  possessions. 

Louis  XVI*  was  bom  in  1754,  and  succeeded  his 
father.  Louis  XV..  in  1774.  In  1770  he  had  married 
Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria. 
The  finances  were  in  complete  disorder,  and  Louis  was 
not  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  ministers.  Turgot  and 
Necker  were  in  turn  dismissed,  and  succeeded  by  the 
incapable  Odonne  (1783-87)  and  Lom6nie  de  Brienne 
(1787-88).  Necker  was  recalled,  and  advised  the  sum- 
moning of  the  States-General  (May.  1780).  who  were 
reconstituted  as  the  National  Assembly.  'The  dismissal 
of  Necker  was  followed  by  the  taking  of  the  Bastile 
(July  14th).  In  October  a  mob  of  armed  women  from 
Paris  made  an  attack  on  the  palace  of  Versailles.  aft«r 
which  the  king  and  queen  were  forcibly  removed  to 
Paris.  In  1780  the  States-General  of  the  kingdom  were 
convoked  at  Versailles.  This  body,  which  had  always 
been  formidable  to  monarehical  authority,  had  not  been 
convoked  since  1614.  Within  a  few  days  it  was  super- 
s^ed  by  the  National  Assembly,  which  assumed  the 
whole  legislative  authority;  and  then  began  the  revo- 
lution, which  culminated  (so  far  as  the  King  was  con- 


cerned) in  the  insurrection  of  June,  1702.  and  in  his 
execution  on  the  scaffold  in  January  of  the  following 
year.     Died,  1703. 

Louis  Philippe  I.  (-/e4am/),  bom  in  Paris.  1773,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans.  com- 
monly known  as  "  Philippe  Egalit^."  While  still  young 
he  was  educated  in  opinions  of  advanced  political  liber- 
alism, and  served  in  the  revolutionary  army  against  the 
Austrians,  1702,  under  Dumouries,  in  whose  conspiracy 
he  became  involved.  After  an  exile  of  many  vears. 
during  which  he  resided  in  many  countries  (the  United 
States  among  others)  and  underwent  singular  vicissi- 
tudes, this  pnnce  shared  in  the  restoration  of  his  house. 
1814;  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  elder  Bourbpn  dynasty 
in  1830.  was  popularly  elected  to  the  vacant  throne, 
the  title  oi  "  King  of  the  French."     Louis  culti- 
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what  became  known  as  the  "  Juste-milieu  "  policy.    The 


extreme  democrats  hated  him,  and  frequent  attempts 
were  made  upon  his  life.  The  country  prospered  under 
his  government,  but  a  demand  for  reform  in  the  electoral 
system  became  loud  and  general,  and  this  being  unwisely 
opposed  by  the  king  and  his  minister  Guisot,  led  to  the 
revolution  of  February  22,  1848.  when  Louis  Philippe, 
deserted  by  all,  fled  with  his  queen  to  England,  where  he 
died,  1850. 

IjCiw*  l^oth,  an  Amerif^an  ecJuciilf>r;  bom  in  BrooklvDr 
N  V  .  iuiiuary  IS,  1850;  wan  crftduated  3t  Columbia 
Ut'tvf-rfiity  in  1870;  made  a  nmmbi^r  of  hi«  father's 
mi^min tile  firm  in  IST.'j;  mayor  of  Brooklyti  jn  1881- 
IS^,":  hikI  wafl  f<t«<'t«iJ  prwirlflnt  of  C(>Lurubm  University 
in  \-^9\}^  In  1K95,  lie  erected  for  that  iiutUutioii  a  ^rand 
uri'L^r^ity  library  &t  a.  coftt  of  tlj 75^000,  In  honor  of 
Pri'-i^icrit  Ijjiw'fl  generosity  and  in  afc*fd  with  hi?  Je^ire. 
t^v  tn.Liiieiv  of  C^jJuinhia  mundtMi  twelve  ocholiLrAhipa  id 
the  university  for  Kri->oklyii  boya  and  tb#  i^ame  number 
in  Bam&nl  CoU^f^e  for  Brooklyn  jcirln.  and  aL<«  ^t^ttred 
to  found  eight  anouiLl  wboLarsbips.  In  iSU^,  be  wiu 
ai'P'tinted  by  Pfesidetit  Mt^Kintey  a  member  of  the 
dl'N^L'Jition  H'>  rpjirescnt  the  t'liitecf  i^tntAi  flt  the  Inter- 
nt....:^  i\^^(i  Conference  at  TLe  Hajsue.  Mr.  Low 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  mayor  of  Greater  New 
York  in  1897 ;  and  was  again  nominated  for  the  office  on 
a  fusion  ticket  in  1901.  He  was  elected  after  a  hard- 
fought  campaign,  and  was  again  candidate  on  the  fusion 
ticket  in  the  autumn  of  1903,  and  defeated. 

Lowellt  James  Busseli*  an  American  poet,  was  bora 
in  Boston  in  1819.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. His  "Legend  of  Brittany"  appeared  in  1844. 
In  1845.  he  published  a  prose  work  entitled  "Conversa- 
tions on  Some  of  the  Old  Poets."  His  "  Fable  for  Crit- 
ics." and  "The  Biglow  Papers."  are  racy  with  humor. 
In  1854.  he  succeeded  Longfellow  as  professor  of  modem 
languages  at  Harvard:  from  1857  to  1862.  was  editor 
of  the  ^'Atlantic  Monthly/'  and  from  1863  to  1872.  of 
the  "  North  American  Review."  He  received  the  degree 
of  LI^  D.  from  the  English  University  of  Cambridge  in 
1874.  Was  Minister  toGreat  Britain  1880-85.  In  1869. 
he  published  "Under  the  Willows,  and  Other  Poems": 
and  "The  Cathedral,"  an  epic:  in  1870.  a  oollection  oi 
essays;  in  1871.  "My  Study  Windows";  in  1886.  "D^ 
mocracy";  in  1888.  "Political  Essays."  He  died  in 
Cambridge.  1891. 

Ix>yola«  Ignatius  de  {16^'lah).  was  bom  at  Loyola, 
in  the  Basque  Provinces,  1491.  He  was  an  ecclesiastic 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chureh,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  or  "the  Society  of  Jesus."  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Spanish  nobleman  (Bertram  de  Loyola),  and  was 
early  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms;  but,  being 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pampeluna,  in  Navarre,  in  1521, 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  Virgin,  made  a 

Silgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  founded  the  Society  of 
esus  on  his  return  to  Paris,  in  1534.  The  institution 
of  the  society  was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Paul  III., 
September  27.  1540:  and  in  the  following  year  Loyola 
was  appointed  the  nrst  General  of  the  order.  He  was 
canonised  by  Pope  Gregory  XV.  in  1622.  Died  in  Rome, 
1556. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  bom  in  1834;  entered  parliament 
as  a  liberal  in  1870;  in  1871  passed  the  bank  holidays  act; 
has  represented  London  University  since  1880.  He  has 
published  "Pre-Historic  Times.'  "Ants,  Bees  and 
Wasps,"  "The  Pleasures  of  Life,"  etc. 

Lucretius,  Titus  Cams,  Roman  poet  of  the  First 
Century  B.  C.;  wrote  "De  Rerum  Natura,"  in  hexa- 
meter verse,  expounding  the  epicurean  system  of  phi- 
losophy. He  is  said  to  have  been  driven  mad  by  a  love 
philtre,  administered  by  his  wife,  and  to  have  committed 
suicide. 

Luke,  St.,  one  of  the  four  Evangelists,  was  the  asso- 
ciate of  St.  Paul  in  his  mission  of  evangelising  the  Gen- 
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tiles.  The  time  and  place  of  his  nativity  are  not  known 
with  any  approach  to  authenticity,  though  it  would 
appear  from  the  style  and  substance  of  his  writinES  that 
he  must  have  received  a  liberal  scholarship.  Besides 
the  Gospel  called  after  him,  he  was  author  of  "The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,"  written,  like  the  former,  in  Greek. 

Luna*  Antonio*  a  Filipino  insurgent;  bom  in  Manila, 
Philippine  Islands,  about  1854;  was  educated  in  Europe; 
returned  to  Manila  early  in  1898 ;  became  editor  of  "  La 
Independencia";  and  was  the  first  minister  of  war  in 
the  so-called  government  of  Aguinaldo.  Later  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Filipino  insurgents  with  the 
rank  of  general.  He  was  killed  presumably  by  the  guards 
of  Aguinaldo,  who,  fearing  that  Luna  might  attempt  to 
assassinate  him,  gave  orders  to  his  body  guard  to  kill  an^ 
one  regardless  of  his  rank  who  should  try  to  enter  his 
headquarters.  Luna  endeavored  to  pass  this  guaryi  and 
was  shot  dead,  June  8,  1899. 

Luther*  Martln«  one  of  the  greatest  of  religious 
leaders,  was  bom  in  Eisleben,  Germany,  1483.  After 
studying  at  the  University  of  Erfurt,  he  became  a  monk 
of  the  Augustine  order  in  that  city,  and  in  1507,  was 
made  prtneesor  of  philosophy  at  Wittenberg.  After 
a  visit  to  Rome,  in  pursiianoe  of  a  vow  he  had  made, 
his  ideas  regarding  the  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Roman 
Church  underwent  a  gradiaal  change.  In  1512,  he  began 
openly  to  declare  his  heterodox  views  upon  scriptural 
theology.  These  views,  embodied  in  hife  celebrated 
"ninety-five  propositions,"  at  once  plunged  him  into 
bitter  controversy  and  exposed  him  to  as  bitter  perse- 
cution. He  soon  found  friends,  however,  among 
pome  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  German  princes. 
Summoned  by  the  pope  to  defend  his  opinions,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  it  was 
arranged  that  a  hearing  should  be  ffiven  to  Luther  at 
Augsburg,  before  the  papal  legate.  That  interview  was 
held,  and  it  decided  nothing.  Luther  then  continued 
his  public  discussions,  and  also  save  vent  to  his  polemic 
innovations  in  writings  —  one  <x  which,  the  "  De  Capti- 
vitate  Babylonidt  EkK^lesis,  created  so  great  a  sensation 
that  a  paiMtl  bull  was  issued,  condemning  to  a  public 
atUo-da-fe  it  and  others  of  his  productions.  Luther, 
however,  finding  that  the  crisis  hsid  come,  proceeded  to 
the  walls  of  Wittenberg,  attended  by  a  number  of  his 
friends  and  disciples,  there  burned  the  pope's  bull,  and 
by  that  act  dissevered  forever  his  remaining  ties  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  After  this  Luther  became  the  spokes- 
man of  a  propaganda  whose  labors  never  rested  till  the 
spirit  of  the  Protestant  reUgion  had  taken  deep  and 
lasting  root  throughout  Northern  Germany,  and  thence 
extended  among  her  Scandinavian  neighbors.  Cited  to 
appear  before  the  Diet  of  Worms,  1521,  Luther  appeared 
there,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  the  Frotestant  princes 
and  the  nobles  of  Germany,  and  after  ably  pleading  his 
cause  —  that  of  religious  uberty  —  before  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  person,  he  was  seised,  on  his  returning 
home,  at  the  ustigation  of  his  f^end,*  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  and  carried  to  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  remained  for  a  period  of  ten  months.  Return- 
ing then  to  Wittenbei^.  he  doffed  his  monastic  character, 
married,  published  his  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  1522,  and  his  German  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  1534.  The  closing  years  of  the  life  of  Luther 
were  passed  in  comparative  tranquillity.     Died,  1546. 

Lyell*  Sir  Charles*  geologist,  was  bora  in  Forfar- , 
shire  in  1707;    educated  at  Oxford:    was  called  to  the  i 
bar  in  1825.  but  abandoned  the  legal  profession  in  1827;  | 
after  traveling  on  the  Continent,  and  contributing  papers 
to  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Geological  Society,  pub- 
lished "Principles  of  Geology"  (1830-3).  which  substi- 
tuted the  Huttonian  doctrines  for  the  old    catastrophic  " 
theory,  thus  raising  geology  to  the  rank  of  a  branch  of 
inductive  science.     He  became  president  of  the  Geolog-  i 
ical  Society  in   1836,  and  again  in    1850.     He  visited  I 
America  in  1841  and  1845.  and  published  narratives  of 
both  expeditions,  written  in  a  oopular  style.     In  1863  ' 
appeared  *  'The  Antiquity  of  Alan,"  in  which  he  gave  [ 
his  assent  to  the  Darwinian  theory.     Died.  1875. 

Lytton*  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer-  I 
Lytton*  Lord*  an  eminent  English  novelist,  was  bom 
in  Norfolk,  of  an  ancient  family,  in  1805.  In  1826,  he 
graduated  at  Cambridge,  and  published,  in  1827,  his 
first  novel,  "Falkland."  In  the  year  following  "Pelham  " 
appeared  —  a  work  which  placed  him  at  once  in  the  first , 
rank  of  contemporary  writers  of  fiction.  Thenceforward 
his  literary  career  was  one  of  meteoric  brilliancy;  novel 
after  novel,  drama  after  drama,  flowed  from  his  pen 
almost  without  intermission.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
he  reigned  the  great  master  of  English  fiction  —  the 
successor  to  Scott,  the  predecessor  of  Dickens.  In  1866 
he  was  created  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Among  his  principal 
novels  are:  "The  Disowned."  "Devereux,"  "Paul 
Clifford,"  "Eugene  Aram,"  "The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine." 


"The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  "Riena,"  "The  Last  of 
the  Roman  Tribunes,"  'Ernest  Maltravers,"  and  its 
sequel,  "Alice,  or  the  Mysteries,"  "Night  and  Horning.'* 
"Zianoni,"  "The  Last  of  the  Barons,"  "Lucretaa,  or  the 
Children  of  the  Night."  "Harold,  the  Last  of  the  Saxoo 
Kinas  "  "The  Caxtons."  "My  Novel."  "What  Will  He 
Do  With  It."  and  "  A  Strange  Story,"  He  is  also  author 
of  the  successful  and  favorite  plays  Hie  Lady  of  Lyons." 
"Richelieu,"  and  "Money,"  and  of  the  poema.  "The 
New  Timon,"  and  "King  Arthur."     Died,  1873. 

Hacaulay,*  Thomas  Bablngton.  Lord,  bom  in  1800; 
British  historian  and  statesman ;  graduated  at  Cambridge, 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1826,  and  entered  parbameiit 
for  Calne  in  1830,  as  a  Whig.  He  was  secretary  at  war 
(1839-41),  and  paymaster-general  (1846-48).  and.  hav- 
ing represented  Edinburgh  for  many  years,  was  created 
a  peer  in  1857.  His  chief  worics  were  "  History  of  Eos- 
land  from  the  Accession  of  James  11./'  "  Oitical  EsBays/* 
most  of  which  were  written  for  the  "  Edinburgh  Review.** 
and  "  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome."     Died.  1859. 

Hacchlavellt*  Nlccolo  dl  Bernardo  del,  bom  in 
1469;  Florentine  writer  and  statesman;  son  of  a  jurist, 
of  good  family;  as  secretary  of  state  at  Florence  fmn 
1498  to  1512,  went  on  several  important. missions,  but 
was  deprived  and  exiled  in  the  latter  vear  by  the  Medici. 
His  chief  works  were  "  U  Principe,"  "  tstorie  Fiorentine," 
"Arte  della  Guerra,"  some  comedies  and  poems,  and 
"  Discorn  sulle  Deche  di  Tito  Livio."  In  1521.  he  again 
took  part  in  affairs  for  a  short  time,  but  died  in  povwty.. 
in  1527,  a  few  years  later. 

Macdonald*  Sir  John  Alexander*  distinsuisbed 
Canadian  statesman:  bom  in  Glasgow  in  181o:  was 
called  to  the  Otnadian  bar  in  1836,  and  became  receiver- 

feneral  of  Canada  (1847).  commissioner  of  crown  lands 
1847-48),  attorney-general  (1854-62  and  1864-67), 
prime  minister  in  1858,  government  leader  in  the  a»- 
sembly  (1^54-67),  and  minister  of  mihtia  affairs  (1862- 
65-67).  He  was  chairman  of  the  London  Colonial  Con- 
ference of  1866-67,  and  more  than  any  other  perKm  was 
responsible  for  Otnadian  federation;  was  bead  of  the 
new  Dominion  Government,  as  minister  of  Justice  and 
attomey;general,  from  1867  to  1873.  when  be  resigned 
on  the  Pacific  Railway  charges.  From  1878  till  his 
death  in  1891,  he  was  premier  of  the  Dominion. 

Mackenzie*  Alexander*  Canadian  statesman;  bora 
in  Perthshire,  1822;  early  «nigrated  to  Canada,  where 
he  became  a  contractor  and  journalist.  After  sitting  in 
the  (Canadian  Parliament  for  six  years,  he  was  elected 
to  the  Dominion  Legislature,  and  was  also  provincial 
secretary  and  treasurer  in  Ontario  till  1872.  FroBk  1873 
till  1878  he  was  premier  and  minister  of  public  wmks 
for  the  Dominion.  He  more  than  once  dedizied  the 
honor  of  knighthood.     Died,  1892. 

MacMahon*  Marie  Edme  Patrice  Mamiee  de« 
French  soldier  and  statesman  of  Irish  descent;  bora. 
1808;  served  in  the  Algerian  War  of  1830,  took  part  in 
the  expedition  to  Antwerp  in  1832.  and  in  1855,  8ao> 
ceeded  to  Canrobert's  command  in  the  Crimea.  For 
his  services  in  Italy  in  1857.  he  was  made  Due  de  Magenta 
and  marshal  of  France,  and  became  governor-general  of 
1864.     On  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Pi 


Algeria  in 

he  was  given  the  command  of  the  first  arm^  corps.  He 
shared  in  the  disaster  at  Woerth,  and  was  m  chief  com- 
mand at  S^dan,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and 
made  prisoner.  On  his  return  to  France  in  March,  1871. 
he  conducted  the  siege  of  Paris  against  the  CommuniBts, 
and  reorganised  the  army.  In  1873,  he  was  named 
president  of  the  RepubUc  for  seven  years.  In  1877. 
be  began  to  entertain  monarchical  designs,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  elections,  and  two  yeare  later  retbed 
rather  than  submit  to  the  law  against  monstfchical 
officers.  He  continued  to  live  in  retirement  in  Paris 
until  bis  death  in  1893. 

Macreadj,  William  Charles*  actor;  bora  in  Lon> 
don,  in  1793;  educated  at  Rugby;  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  Birmingham  in  1810,  and  was  enga^ged  at 
Covent  Garden  in  1816.  He  pUyed  Richard  III.  in  1819. 
and  removed  to  Drury  Lane  m  1822.  and  after  a  tour  in 
the  United  States,  appeared  as  Macbeth  in  1827.  He 
subsequently  visited  Paris,  and  held  the  manasexnaat 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  In  1849.  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  in  a  riotpromoted  by  the  friends  of  Forrest 
at  the  Astor  Opera  House,  New  York ;  and  he  mcule  hu 
last  appearance  at  Drury  Lane  in  1851.     Died.  1873. 

Mac  Veagh*  Wayne*  lawyer;  born  near  Phoenix- 
ville.  Chester  County,  Pa.,  April  19.  1833;  graduated 
from  Yale.  1853;  admitted  to  bar,  1856;  diatrict  at> 
torney,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  1859-64:  captaun  of  in- 
fantry, 1862,  and  of  cavalry,  1863,  when  invasions  of 
Pennsylvania  were  threatencxl;  chairman  RepuUicaa 
State  Committee  of  Pennsylvania.  1863;  United  States 
minister  to  Turkey,  1870-01;  member  Pennsylvania, 
constitutional    convention,    1872-74;     head    of    "" 
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Veai^  commission  "  sent  to  Louisiana.  1877,  by  President 
Hayes  to  amicably  adjust  disputes  of  contenoins  parties 
there:  United  States  attomey-^neral  in  cabinet  of 
Presideot  Garfield,  1881,  but  resigned  on  accession  of 
PresideQt  Arthur,  resuming  law  practice  at  Philadelphia; 
supported  C3eveland  for  president,  1892:  ambassador 
to  Italy.  1893-97:  chief  counsel  of  United  SUtes  in  the 
Veoesueian  arbitration  before  The  Hague  Tribunal.  1903. 
Madison*  James*  fourth  President  of  the  United 
States;  was  bom  in  King  George.  Virginia,  March  16, 
1751.  He  graduated  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  in  1771,  and 
studied  law.  In  1776,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Convention,  and,  though  too  modest  for  an  orator,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  eminent,  accomplished,  and 
respected  of  American  statesmen.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Federal  Congress  in  1779;  in  1784.  to  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia,  in  which  he  supported  the  measures  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  the  revision  of  the  laws,  and  placing  all 
religious  denominations  on  an  equality  of  freedom  with- 
out State  support.  As  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
1787.  which  framed  the  Federal  Constitution,  Mr.  Madi- 
son acted  with  Jay  and  Hamilton,  and  with  them  wrote 
the  "Federalist."  He  supported  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution,  but  opposed  the  financial  policy  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  became  a  leader  of  the  Republican  or  Jeffer- 
eonian  party.  He  declined  the  mission  to  France,  and 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  but  in  1792  became  the 
leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  Congress,  and  wrote 
the  Kentuclnr  Resolutions  of  1798,  which  contain  the 
basis  of  the  State-rights  doctrines.  In  1801,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son having  been  elected  president,  Mr.  Madison  was 
made  secretary  of  state,  which  post  he  held  during  the 
eitcht  years  of  his  administration.  In  1809.  he  was 
elected  president.  The  European  wars  of  that  period, 
with  their  blockades  and  orders  in  council,  were  destruc- 
tive of  American  commerce.  The  claim  of  the  English 
Government  to  impress  seamen  from  American  vessels 
was  violently  resisted.  Mr.  Madison  vainly  endeavored 
to  avoid  a  war  with  England,  which  was  declared  in 
1812,  and  continued  for  two  years,  at  a  cost  of  30,000 
lives  and  100.000.000  doUars.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
presidents  elected  for  a  second  term,  during  which  he 
approved  the  establishment  of  a  national  oank  as  a 
financial  necessity  —  a  measure  he  had  opposed  and 
vetoed.  In  1817.  he  retired  to  his  seat  at  Montpelier. 
Virginia,  where  he  served  as  a  rector  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  a  promoter  of  agriculture  and  public 
improvements.  Without  being  a  brilliant  man,  he  was 
a  statesman  of  eminent  ability  and  purity  of  character. 
He  died  at  Montpelier,  January  28.  1836. 

Maeterilnck,  Maurice,  Belgian  author:  was  born 
in  1862.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works,  some  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  En^ish  and  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention:  " La  Princesse  Maleine," 
"Pell^as  et  MdUsande,"  "Alladine  et  Palomides,"  "Ag- 
lav-aine  et  Selysette."  "Douse  Chansons."  "Le  Tr^sor 
des  Humbles,'^  "La  Mort  de  Tintagiles.'^  "L'lntruse," 
and  "  LaSagesse  et  la  Destine."  He  is  also  the  author 
of  the  dramas  "Ariane  et  Barbebleue"  and  "Sceur 
B^trice,"  "Monna  Vanna,"  and  of  "Joyselle." 

Ma^alene*  Mary*  ft  GaliUean.  belonging  to  Mag- 
dala.  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  who  followed  Christ,  stood  by 
the  cross,  prepared  spices  for  His  sepulchre,  to  whom 
He  first  appeared  after  His  resurrection,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed by  some  recent  critics  to  be  the  sole  voucher  for 
His  rising  again. 

MaceUaDt  Ferdlnandt  Portuguese  navigator;  bom. 
1470;  served  his  country  first  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Morocco,  but  dissatisfied  with  King  Manuel's  treatment 
of  him,  offered  himself  to  Spain;  under  Charles  V.'s 
patronage  he  and  Ruy  Falero  set  out  to  reach  the  Mo- 
luccas bv  the  west  in  1519;  he  reached  the  Philippines, 
and  died  in  battle  in  Matan;  on  this  voyage  he  discov- 
ered the  Magellan  Strait.  375  miles  lon|(  and  fifteen  miles 
wide,  between  the  South  American  mainland  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego;  he  gave  name  to  the  Pacific  from  the  calm 
be  exceptionally,  it  appears,  experienced  on  entering  it. 
Died,  1621. 

Magoon«  Charles  E.,  lawyer,  governor;  bom  in 
Minnesota,  December  5.  1861 ;  educated  at  high  school. 
Owatonna,  Minn..  University  of  Nebraska;  admitted 
to  bar.  1882,  and  engaged  in  general  practice;  was  judge 
adxxtcate  of  Nebraska  National  Guard;  law  officer  of 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department.  Washington. 
1889-1904;  general  counsel.  Isthmian  Canal  commission. 
1904-05;  governor  Canal  Zone,  1905-06;  American 
minister  to  Panama  since  1905-06 ;  since  1906.  provisional 
iovernor  of  Cuba.  Author:  "The  Law  of  Civil  Govern- 
ment Under  Militaiy  Occupation." 

Mahan«  Alfred  Thayer  (ma-han'),  an  American 
naval  ofiicer  and  writer;  bom  in  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
September  27.  1840;  was  graduated  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  in   1859;    served  in   the  Civil 


War ;  was  nresident  of  the  Naval  War  College,  New- 
port, in  1886-89  and  1890-93;  visited  Europe  in 
command  of  the  "Chicago"  in  1893,  receiving  many 
honors,  amons  them  degrees  from  both  Oxford  and 
Gambndge.  He  was  retired  at  his  own  request  Novem- 
ber 17,  1896.  During  the  war  with  Spam  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Naval  Board  of  Strategy;  and  in  1899 
was  appointed  by  President  McKinley  as  one  of  the 
American  delegates  to  the  Universal  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague.  His  chief  work,  "Influence  of  Sea 
Power  upon  History."  with  its  continuation,  "Influence 
of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire,*' 
gave  him  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Malne^  Sir  Henry  Sumner.  F.  B.  S*.  D.  C.  Li*« 
bora  in  1822;  English  jurist,  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  in  1847,  he  became  Regius  profesaor  of 
civil  law.  After  being  reader  at  the  Temple,  he  was  law 
member  of  the  council  of  India  for  seven  yeara,  and  in 
1870,  became  Corpus  professor  at  Oxford.  His  chief 
works  were  "Ancient  Law,"  "Village  Communities," 
and  "Early  Historv  of  Institutions,"  etc.  In  1871  he 
became  member  of  the  secretanr  of  state  for  India's 
council,  and  in  1877  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Died.  1888. 

Mallbran  de  Beust,  Maria  Fellclta,  bora  in  1808; 
French  singer,  daughter  of  Manuel  Garcia;  made  her 
d^ut  in  the  Italian  opera  in  1825.  and  soon  afterwards 
married  her  first  husband,  from  whom  she  was  divorced 
in  1836.  her  second  being  De  Beriot.  the  violinist.  She 
met  with  much  suc(*ess  in  "  Semiramis."  and  other  operas, 
making  tours  in  England,  the  Continent,  and  the  United 
States.  She  died  from  the  consequence  of  a  fall  while 
riding.     Died,  1836. 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas,  flourished  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century:  was  the  author  of  "Morte  d'Arthyr,"  being  a 
translation  in  prose  of  a  labyrinthine  selection  of  Arthur- 
ian legends,  which  was  finished  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Edward  IV..  and  printed  fifteen  years  after  by  Caxton 
"  with  all  care." 

Malpighi,  MarcellOf  bora  in  1628;  Italian  anato- 
mist and  chief  physician  to  Pope  Innocent  XL;  lectured 
in  Bologna.  Pisa,  and  other  places,  and  wrote  works  on 
the  anatomv  of  plants,  the  physiology  of  tne  silkworm, 
and  medical  subjects.  His  name  was  given  to  the  Mal- 
pighian  genus.     Died,  1694. 

Malthus,  Thomas  Robert,  F.  B.  S.,  bora  in  1766; 
Enslish  political  economist:  sometime  Fellow  of  Jesus 
Collese.  Cambridge;  published  in  1798  his  "Essay  on 
Population,"  afterwards  took  orders,  and  held  from  1804 
the  professorship  of  history  and  political  econonoy  in 
the  East  India  Company's  college,  Haileybury.  Died, 
1834. 

Mann,  Horace,  an  American  statesman;  bora  in 
Franklin,  Mass.,  1796;  is  chiefly  remembered  for  his 
untiring  efforts  in  the  cause  of  educational  extension 
and  reform,  in  the  suppression  of  slavery,  and  in  the 
promotion  af  trmp'^"^"'''*      PiH,  '^"^ 

Mann,  LctuLH,  actoi ;  bum  m  hav,  York,  1H65:  b^iean 
acting  at  ^,  At  i^  tnLVf>liii|;  with  anmll  conipanit^;  lolcr 
played  with  tliP  elfier  Snlvini,  Tie  wis  MorrisofiH  J  .  K,  Eta- 
mett.  etc.;  then  " barn-ftUnrmftJ "  ia  rla^-^sirnJ  dn&jrui; 
played  Utterixtin.  the  lawyef,  in  Daniel  Bandmjvnn^a  pro- 
duction of  "'  r;»r..Jekj.'U  and  Mr, Hyde":  appeufrd  iii  one 
of  leadii  '  ''  m\  'Incog*':  Hul>seqUGntI>'  wila  oriiriritti 
caricatUJ  'Tijpili  in  "  Merry  Worlri"  ;   crrate<l  tJef- 

man  con  ■     in  "The  SimFme  Arhuntufi^  of  Miiw 

Brown."  iirnl  in  ii:!?  iirrit,  I'llji-  ';  Irn^  psth'^  brr^n  one 
of  the  leading  impersonators  of  these  and  character 
r61es;  starred  five  years  jointly  with  Clara  Upman.  his 
wife.     Author  of  short  stories. 

Mannertng,  Mary,  actress;  bora  in  London.  Eng- 
land, April  29.  1876;  daughter  of  Richard  and  Florence 
Friend  (stage  name  taken  from  maiden  name  of  her 
father's  grandmother);  educated  at  private  schools; 
studied  for  stage  under  Herman  Vecin:  went  on  stage 
at  15 ;  appeared  in  "  Hero  and  Leander  at  Shaftesbury 
Theater.  London;  toured  Enftlish  provinces  two  years, 
playing  Shakesperian  rdles;  then  leading  parts  in  '^Sow- 
ing the  Wind";  "The  Late  Mr.  Costello."  "Called 
Back"  (revised  for  English  provinces);  etc.;  came  to 
United  States  under  management  of  Daniel  Frohman; 
American  d^but  at  Parsoner  Theater,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
November  20,  1896,  in  "The  (Courtship  of  Leoni  ";  New 
York  d^ut,  Lyceum  Theater,  four  days  later;  has  since 
appeared  in  lading  r61es  in  modern  drama;  married. 
May  2,  1897,  J.  K.  Hackett. 

Manning,  Henry  Edward,  Cardinal,  bora  in  1808; 
English  Roman  Oitholic  prelate,  educated  at  Harrow 
and  Balliol;  was  sometime  Fellow  of  Merton;  subse- 
quently took  orders,  and  became  Archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester in  1840.  In  1851,  however,  he  seceded  to  the 
Roman  Church,  publishing  "Grounds  of  Faith"  next 
year.     In  1865  he  succeeded  Wiseman  as  Archbishop 
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of  Westminster,  and  ten  years  later  was  made  cardinal. 
He  approved  the  infallibility  dogma  of  the  Vatican 
Council  of  1869.  and  carried  on  a  controversy  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  on  the  subject.  He  sat  on  several  commis- 
sions, and  took  a  leading  part  in  bringing  to  a  conclusion 
the  dock  strike  of  1889.     Died  in  1&2. 

Mansel,  Henry  LonipeTllle,  bom  in  1820;  English 
philosopher  and  theologian;    one  of  the  strongest  op- 

fi>nents  of  the  Broad  Church  school;  was  educated  at 
erchant  Taylors  and  Oxford,  where  he  was  succes- 
sively Waynflete  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  pro- 
fessor of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  in  1858,  delivered 
the  Hampton  lectures  on  The  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought.  He  had  previously  published  an  edition  of 
Aldrich's  "Logic."  and  several  works  on  metaphjrsics. 
His  appointment  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Paul's,  m  1869. 
was  strongly  opposed.     Died,  1871. 

M ansfleldt  Rlchardf  actor,  was  bom  in  Heligoland. 
GpTQiBiiy^  in  1857;  studied  for  East  IndiBD  civil  seTvioe, 
t>ut  ranji?  in  Jifj-*u?n  ttfui  ofM^fK^.i  ti  Htmiio;  sttu^Jn'*!  art  in 
Engtund  ft  i  n  1  In  I  (?  r  f  n  tc  ret  1  t  J R'a  t  riral  w  rof  ftss  i - 1  f  i ,  1 '  I  h >■  ed 
■maU  |jBrtj4  in  ojinic  iii\v?tn.i  caine  to  UniUHl  Stat^  um^in 
and  app^'iir*^!  *t  ^t^fidarfi  TfieatPT,  N^w  York,  as 
Drntnex  in  ' '  \jes  M&TiftenLix  Noim,' '  Hjlb  been  suectwaful  in 
a  wide  D^rtf  rtflirc  from  Koko  in  Mikado  to  IlirKard  I  [L 
(lead  uF  hi4  riwn  to]Ti|fjii.nyH  Atid  lias  treated  imch  p^rts 
aa  liefty  Hmmrnelt  Bantu  Chevrinl^  amj  tti«  timljir  rules 
iti  *'Df,  J«kyll[  ami  Mr.  Hyde.*^  Apiwyir^irl  ha  Cyrano  de 
Bvrevnur  in  l&Btt,  Aud  has  played  isbylork,  Henry  V., 
Beaucatre  and  Bnjtujn  in  JuIiua  Ojf^^f^  MarhiH!  Hoicnoe 
Cameron,  hit  leading  wDman.  Author:  "  Blo^rn  Away," 
"  MonHteur/'  "  Ten  Thouaand  n  Yearn"  and  "'  Bon 
Juan,''     Died.  Im7. 

MAiLifl^ld,  WtJIIam  Murrayt  Earl  of*  ^^  at 

Fefth.  March  2,  17U4-     He  w&4  a  distinfm  te, 

from  17S6  to  1788  chief  iu* line  of  the  Kint  '  in. 
He  was  remark  able  fi-jr  hU  accomplish  men  ts  aiid  Un  tus 
eloquence,  and  flras  Ktvl«!tJ  by  Pojie  "the  silver-ton  cued 
Hiuray  " ;  hut  his  p(>tJtirAl  n  pin  ions  were  not  populmr, 
acid,  in  tiae  Gtirdnn  notn  of  1780^  hia  house  in  Blooms- 
bury  Squnfv^  London,  waa  burnt  down  by  the  mob. 
H#  w&s  buried  iti  W^tmiiiatflf  Abbey.     Died,  I79'i 

JMantc'lli  Robert  Brure,  aoUir;  bora  in  lr%4ne. 
Ayrahire.  Srtjtt&nd,  February  7.  1J|54|  prnfessiKnal 
dibut,  Roclitlftli?,  Englanii,  a«  the  ^rgisant  in  "Arnrih- 
na-Pogxie,"  (October  21,  1876;  f:'ame  to  United  Suites 
and  played  juvenile  rtjjoi  with  Mine.  Modje^ka.  1^78; 
returned  to  Enj^land,  anil  for  three  years  auptxtrterl  Miss 
WaJlJA  4nLiw  Mrs  I^nrasterl  a.^  leading  nt&n.  Ijiter 
appeared  in  ^lew  York  as  Loris  Ippanbon  in  "  Fodtifu." 
with  Fanny  Davenport;  afterward  became  a  star,  and 
has  b«en  at  the  head  of  his  own  company  in  classic  and 
romantic  plays,  including  "Hamlet."  "Othello."  "Rich- 
ard III.*'^  " Macbeth."  ^' Romeo  and  Juliet.'^  "Riche- 
lieu," "Lady  of  Lvons."  "Corsican  Brothers,"  "Mon- 
bars,"  "  Dagger  and  Crnss,"  etc. 

Maratt  Jean  Paul  imah-rah*),  a  fanatical  democrat, 
bom  in  NeOchatel,  1743.  His  father  was  an  Italian 
his  mother  a  Geneveee;  studied  and  practiced  medicine, 
came  to  Pans  as  horse-leech  to  Count  d'Artois;  became 
infected  with  the  revolutionary  fever,  and  had  one  fixed 
idea:  "Give  me,"  he  said,  "  two  hundred  Naples  bravoes, 
armed  each  with  a  good  dirk,  and  a  muff  on  his  left  arm 
by  way  of  shield,  and  with  them  I  will  traverse  France 
and  accomplish  the  Revolution,"  that  is,  by  wholesale 
massacre  of  the  aristocrats;  he  had  more  than  once  to 
flee  for  his  life,  and  one  time  found  shelter  in  the  sewers 
of  Pans,  contracting  thereby  a  loathsome  skin  disease; 
he  was  assassinated  one  evening  as  he  sat  in  his  bath, 
by  Charlotte  Corday.  but  his  body  was  buried  with 
honors  in  the  Pantheon  by  a  patriot  i^ple,  "that  of 
Mirabeau  flung  out  to  make  room  for  him.  to  be  some 
few  months  after  himself  cast  out  with  execration. 
Died.  1793. 

March,  Francis  Andrew,  American  philologist: 
bom  in  Milbury.  Mass..  in  1825;  was  made  professor  of 
English  language  and  comparative  philology  at  Lafay- 
etie  College,  Pennsvlvania.  in  1857;  became  president 
of  the  American  Philological  Association  in  1873,  and 
took  the  direction  in  America  of  Dr.  Murrav's  "New 
English  Dictionary  on  Historical  Principles,  in  1879. 
His  chief  works  are  "Method  of  Philological  Study  of 
the  English  LAnguage,"  "Comparative  Grammar  of 
Anglo-Saxon."  and  "Introduction  to  Anglo-Saxon." 

Marconi,  GuKllelmo,  LL.  D..  D.  Sc,  electrical  en- 

S'neer  and  pioneer  of  wireless  telegraphy,  was  bom  in 
riffone,  near  Bologna,  in  1874.  His  father  was  an 
Italian,  his  mother  an  Irishwoman.  He  was  educated 
at  Leghorn  and  Bologna  Universities.  It  was  at  Bo- 
logna that  his  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  first  at- 
tracted attention.  In  1896,  he  visited  England,  and. 
with  his  invention,  sent  messages  across  the  Bristol 
Channel  from  Penarth.  near  Cardiff,  to  Weston-super- 


Mare.     He  afterwards  set  up  installations  of      

telegraphy  between  the  South  Foreland  and  tbe  East 
Goodwin  light-vessel,  the  South  Foreland  and  Wine- 
reux  in  France,  Harwich  and  Chelmsford.  His  cvsteB 
was  definitely  adopted  by  the  Admiraltv  in  IQOO.  la 
December.  1901,  Mr.  Blarconi  succeeded  in  commiim- 
cating  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  1902,  he  set  up  a 
station  at  Glace  Bay.  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  October.  1907. 
began  a  public  service  of  wireless  telegraphy  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor; 
bom  in  A.  D.  121,  succeeded  Antoninus  Piso  in  161. 
and  was  associated  with  Lucius  Verus  in  the  imperial 
rule.  By  his  successes  over  the  bartuuians  beyond  the 
Danube,  Marcus  acquired  the  title  of  "Germanicna." 
Died  in  Pannonia,  during  an  expedition  to  the  East, 
in  180.  Marcus  was  not  only  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  one  of  the  noblieat 
and  most  complete  characters  of  the  ancient  worid. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  tbe  Stoic 
school,  and  has  left  us  in  his  "  Meditationa "  a  most 
precious  record  of  his  moral  and  religious  aentamenta 
and  opinions. 

Margaret  of  Austria,  bora  in  1480;    daughter  of 


the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Blary  of  Burgundy; 
ried  first  John  of  Castile,  and  secondly  PhiUbert  of 
Savoy:  was  made  governor  of  the  Low  Oountries  in 
1507.  and  negotiated  both  the  League  of  Cambrai  (1506) 
and  the  "Paix  des  Dames"  (1529).     Died.  1530. 

Margaret  of  Denmark,  bora  in  1353;  aucceadad 
her  father,  Waldemar  III.,  became  queen  also  of  Norway 
on  the  death  of  her  husband,  Haco  VIII.,  but  was  soon 
expelled;  recovered  Norway  in  1387,  and,  having  de- 
feated Albert  of  Mecklenburg  in  1389,  united  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  by  the  union  of  Colmar  in  1397. 
Died.  1412. 

Margaret  of  Valols,  bora  in  1492;  slater  of  FiaDfds 
I.  and  grandmother  of  Henri  IV.:  married  first  tbe  Doc 
d'Alen^on.  and  secondly  Henri  d  Albret.  titular  King  ai 
Navure;  supported  the  Reformation,  and  wrote  **  Miroir 
de  I'Ame  Pecheresse."  and  "Contes  et  NouvoUea**  (the 
"Heptameron").     Died,  1549. 

Maria  Theresa,  bora  in  1717;  Queen  of  Hu^pary, 
and  dauflditer  of  the  Emperor  (Tharles  VI.;  married 
Francis  of  Lorraine  in  1735,  and  was  supported  by  Enc> 
land  against  the  EUector  of  Bavaria,  wbo  claimed  the 
empire,  and  was  supp9rted  by  France;  carried  on  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  with  the  help  of  France,  agaiaet 
Prussia,  who  had  obtained  part  of  Silesia:  took  part. 
against  her  will,  in  the  first  partition  of  Potaod.  Died. 
1780. 

Marie  Antoinette,  bora  in  1755;  Queen  of  Fraixc. 
daughter  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa;  married  Lotois 
XVI.  when  dauphin,  becoming  queen  four  veara  later: 
was  much  calumniated,  and  became  unpppular  with  the 
court  and  people  as  a  foreigner;  fled  with  the  king  to 
Varennes  in  June,  1791,  and  a  year  after  was  impriaooed 
with  him,  being  finally  tried  and  guillotined  in^Dctober, 
1793. 

Marie  de*  Medici,  bora  in  1573;  ()ueen  of  France. 
daughter  of  Francis  of  Tuscany;  mamed  Henri  IV.  in 
1600,  and  became  mother  of  Louis  XIII.,  during  wboas 
minority  she  was  regent,  but  was  overthrown  by  Riche- 
lieu after  a  long  contest,  and  left  France  in  I630.  Died. 
1642. 

Mark,  the  Evangelistr.  "John,  whose  sunuune  was 
Mark,"  was  the  son  of  Mary,  a  wonoan  of  piety  who 
lived  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  disciples  occmaionaily 
assembled  at  her  house  for  prayer,  and  was  aiater  to 
Barnabas.  He  is  also  called  Marcus.  He  accompanied 
the  Apostle  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Antaoch,  C^yprua,  and 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  retumed  to  Jerusalem,  axtd  went 
afterwards  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  to  Rome.  Eccle- 
siastical tradition  speaks  of  a  missionary  expedition  of 
Mark  to  Egypt  and  the  west  of  Africa,  of  his  auffering 
martyrdom  about  the  year  62  or  66  (the  Coptic  Church 
still  consider  him  their  founder  and  firat  bisbop),  and 
of  the  transmission  of  his  corpse  to  Venice,  winch  city 
has  chosen  him  for  its  patron  saint.  It  is  said  that  be 
wrote  at  Rome  the  gospel  which  bears  his  name. 

Mark  Antony,  or  Marcus  Ahtonlus,  an  eminent 
Roman,  was  bom  about  SS  B.  C.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  active  partisans  of  Julius  (^ssar  down  to  tbe  death 
of  the  latter.  After  the  death  of  Cepsar.  he  endeavored 
to  succeed  to  power,  but  was  defeated  by  Octavianus, 
the  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  and  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  Alps.  He  afterwards  became  reconciled  to 
Octavianus;  and  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  L^udus 
divided  the  govenmient  between  them  under  the  title 
of  Triumvirs.  Cicero,  who  had  attacked  Antony  in  his 
Philippic  orations,  now  fell  a  victim  to  Antony.  Antony 
afterwards  went  to  Asia,  which  he  had  reoeived  as  his 
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share  of  the  Roman  world,  and  there  the  greater  part  of 
hia  remaining  life  was  spent.  There  he  became  capti- 
vated by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  and  assumed  the 
pomp  and  ceremony  of  an  Eastern  despot.  After  the 
sea-nght  off  Actium  (September  2.  31),  he  fled  with 
Cleopatra  to  Alexandria,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life  in 
the  following  year,  when  Octavianus  (Augustus)  ap- 
peared before  the  city.     Died.  30  B.  C. 

Marlboroa^h,  John  Churchill,  first  Duke  of;  bom 
in  1650;  soldier  and  diplomatist;  obtained  a  commis- 
aioD  throu^  the  influence  of  his  sister  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  first  served  under  Turenne;  deserted 
James  11.  at  the  Revolution,  but,  though  created  earl 
and  conmumder-in-chief  by  William  III.,  intrigued  with 
his  former  master;  after  a  period  of  disgrace,  went  to 
The  Hague  to  organise  the  Grand  Alliance;  was  appointed 
captain-general  and  duke  under  Anne,  and  won  the 
victories  of  Blenheim  (1704),  Ramilliee  (1706).  Ouden- 
arde  (1708),  and  Malnlaquet  (1709),  but  was  recaUed 
in  1710.  and  dismissed  on  a  charge  of  peculation.  He 
was  restored  by  George  I.  in  1714,  but  never  fully  trusted. 
Died,  1722. 

Marlowe*  Julia*  actress:  bom  in  Endand,  in  village 
of  (}akibeck,  Cumberlandshire,  August  17,  1870:  came, 
at  age  of  5.  to  United  States  with  parents;  lived  in 
Kansas  two  years:  moved  to  Ohio,  locating  finally  in 
Cincinnati;  attended  public  schools  until  12th  year; 
then  Joined  juvenile  opera  company,  which  ^ve  "  Pina- 
fore, "Chimes  of  Normandy,  and  other  light  operas. 
Was  christened  Sarah  Frances  Frost,  but  in  the  juvenile 
company  was  called  Frances  Brou^  (the  latter  a  familv 
name) ;  later  played  a  child's  part  in  ''  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
and.  the  next  season,  played  small  parts  in  a  company 
which  gave  classic  dramas  in  the  West;  rstired  from 
stage  and  studied  three  years  in  New  York:  made 
metropolitan  d^ut  as  Parthenia  in  "Ingomar  :  since 
November.  1888.  has  starred  in  Shakesperean  and  other 
tragic  and  romantic  r6les  in  United  States;  married 
Robert  Taber,  who  had  been  leading  man  in  her  eom- 
pany.  but  afterward  secured  legal  separation. 

narshall*  John,  an  eminent  American  jurist,  was 
bora  in  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  in  1755.  He  served  in 
several  battles  of  the  Revolution,  afterwards  entered 
upon  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law,  and,  in  1788, 
became  a  member  of  the  convention  of  his  native  State, 
where  he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  settle- 
ment of  it*  constitution,  and  supported  the  Federalist 
narty.  In  1797.  he  was  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Gerry  and 
General  Pinckney  on  a  special  mission  to  the  French 
Directory;  in  1799.  entered  Congress,  and  there  highly 
distinguished  himself.  In  the  following  srear  he  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  secretary  of  state,  and,  in  1801,  was 
appointed  to  the  chief- justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  a  position  he  filled  with  high  honor 
to  himself  and  his  decisions  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty-four  years.  Marshall  was  a  statesman  of  the 
first  order.     Died,  1835. 

Martlneaa*  Harriet,  bom  in  1802:  En^ish  writer 
of  Huguenot  descent,  daughter  of  a  Norwich  surgeon; 
visited  the  United  SUtea  in  1834,  and  the  East  in  1846. 
publiahing  descriptive  works  on  her  return;  wrote 
'Deerbrook."  "The  Hour  and  the  Man,"  and  other 
novds.  and  many  tales  for  children,  and  was  also  author 
of  a  condensation  of  Comte,  and  "  History  of  England 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace."     Died,  1876. 

Martlneau*  James,  bom  in  1805;  theologian, 
brother  of  the  last-named;  educated  at  Norwich  and 
Manchester  New  (College,  York;  after  being  minister  at 
Little  Portland  Street  unitarian  Chapel  fpr  more  than 
twelve  years,  became  principal  of  Manchester  New 
College,  London,  in  1869.  His  chief  works  are  "  Essays, 
Philosophical  and  Theoloncal,"  "The  Relation  Between 
Ethics  and  Religion."  "Types  of  Ethical  Theory,"  "A 
Study  of  Religion.*'  and  ^The  Seat  of  Authority  in 
Relinon."     Died.  1900. 

Han,  Karl,  German  Socialist;  bom  in  1818.  in 
Treves,  where  his  father  was  a  lawyer;  educated  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin;  took  an  active  part  in  the  Liberal 
movement  of  1840.  and.  after  the  suppression  of  the 
"Rhenish  Gasette  (edited  by  him),  he  went  to  Paris, 
but  had  to  leave  it  for  Brussels  on  the  demand  of  the 
Pnisnan  Government.  Having  been  expelled  from  Bel- 
gium, he  was  invited  to  Paris,  but  soon  went  to  Cologne, 
where  he  attempted  to  revive  the  "  Rhenish  Gazette. 
He  now  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
literary  work,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  International 
Working  Men's  Association.  After  the  secession  of  the 
Anarchist  section  in  1873.  he  took  little  further  part  in 
fffairs,  and  died  at  Hampstead  ten  years  later  (1883). 
Hia  chief  work  was  "  Das  Kapital." 

Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England;  bom  in  1516,  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  by  Catherine  of  Aragon:  came  to  the 
throne  in  1553.  after  a  short  struggle  with  Northumber- 


land; restored  the  abbey  lands  taken  by  Henry  VIII. 
and  first-fruits  to  the  papacy;  deprived  and  imprisoned 
the  Protestant  bishops,  and.  having  married  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  persecuted  the  Protestants,  contrary  to  the 
promises  made  before  her  accession.  The  end  of  her 
reign  was  marked  by  a  war.  in  conjunction  with  Spain, 
against  France,  when  Calais  was  lost  by  England. 
Died,  1558. 

Mary  of  Guise,  bom  in  1515;  daughter  of  Claude, 
Due  de  Guise;  man;jed  James  V.  of  Scotland  in  1538, 
and  became  mother  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  as  regent 
of  Scotland,  after  her  husband's  death,  opposed  the 
F<^-ri:iri]]ati(:pn4  till  4Jepo<red  in  155&4  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Ci^ri((/«>i^(itioii.      Die<J,  IMO, 

Marjt  Queen  of  Scotitti  or  Mary  Stuart*  wt^b  born 
al^  Lhilithg'.fw,  D(*t*'iiibfrr  S.  loA2i  n  daughter  of  J  Ames 
^'.  of  Scfftlund  and  Miiry  of  I^rrsirif^,  daixghter  ot  tlie 
E^ukc  of  Clut^c;  atid^  on  the  death  of  her  fiitlier.  beforv 
s1u'  wa#  a  m'ecL  old,  his  EtucDcasor  to  the  thronft.  She 
i^jis  eduent^d  at  the  French  couri.  and  when  IS 
y'^'ar?  of  ajte  mArried  the  Dauphin  of  FmnoeH  who,  la 
lo.'jQ.  euc?cei«JfHj  lije  tath4>rr  lieury  IL,  uud^r  the  title  of 
Francis  IL  Aitivtuiy,  however,  itifltieiLted  by  Henry  11-, 
F  r;iDciA  and  Maty  had  n^eumed  the  ^rtiifl  iliiu  title  cjf  the 
KinK  and  (^m«cn  of  Eni^larid,  on  the  ground  of  Elifii' 
bc'tb'a  ilt£-.gilimacy,  a^d  thin  »tep  uLtiiunteLy  proved  fatal 
Uj  Mary.  Soan  after  th<»  d^ath  of  her  husband  in  I  MO, 
slie  returned  to  Scotland,  aud^  five  yfears  dfterwardA 
(JuJy  29,  1505),  iu»rfied  Henry  Stuart,  l^nl  Dam  ley. 
On  the  9  th  of  March.  1568.  Darn  ley  munlercd  David 
Ritiio.  an  Jtali&n  (whom  he  arnifled  of  improper  jvUl- 
tJLjns  with  Mary)^  in  the  Palaee  of  HolyrT>od;  apd 
exaejtiy  twelve^  m,onthd  arterwardB  he  was  Lim&elf  mijr< 
defed  oy  the  Karl  of  Hotliwell^  who  married  Mary  after 
an  interval  of  less  than  three  months.  These  proci?«d- 
ingSt  ^nd  an  attempt  on  the  pari  of  Both  well  to  teciire 
the  young  Prince  1  afterwards  JiLmfffl  VI,)  who  had  been 
bnm  in  the  previous  June,  mo  IncenAed  the  Doblm  thnt 
they  took  ii|j  artna  lu^a^inet  Mary.  She  waa  able  to  lead 
an  army  asaiiitit  them,  but  it  melted  away  without 
striking  a  blow  on  the  field  of  Carberry,  near  Kdinburgh 
(June  15,  15673:  and  nothings  waa  th*n  l#ft  to  her  hut  to 
abandon  Both  well,  and  to  Aurfeuilei*  herself  to  the  Ckjn* 
feiJeratpd  Lords,  by  wUnm  she  waa  coaduotAd  hrat  to 
Edinburgh,  and  next  to  an  inland  castle  Ln  Looh  Leven, 
in  the  county  of  Kinroiui.  After  a  year**  con^nemeDt 
in  thtfi  c-aatle,  during  whirh  she  wai  compeUed  to  sign 
an  act  of  abdication  in  favor  of  her  Aon^  nhe  escaped 
and  gathered  together  her  sujiportera,  but  waa  defeated 
by  the  Rt'gcnt  Murray  at  Langziide^  near  Glasgow  (May 
1:2,  155S)>  and  then  cronmed  the  ^oLway  into  EagLand. 
tfi  ptace  herself  under  the  prt)t***tiou  nf  Klj»*beth.  By 
Elizabeths  however,  nhe  waj$  tr^ted  oa  a  prisoner*  waa 
confined  aucceaaivety  at  CarliBlp,  H<plton,  Tutbiiry^  Wing- 
fielrl.  Ci>vent.ry,  Chats  worth,  tihe^ffidri,  Buxton.  Chartlcy, 
aiid  Fnthehngay  Cafttl^  in  N  art  hafnp  ton  shire;  and  th^re 
at  last,  after  nineteen  ytarfl  of  a uff coring  and,  as  was 
asserted  t  of  conatant  conspiracy,  a  he  waa  brought  Uf 
triRtl  on  a  pKar^p  of  (complicity  in  a  piqt  against  the  life 
of  Elixabc^th,  and  wan  beht-aid^H  She  was  at  Ri»t  huri**d 
ill  the  caliieilral  at  Peferhoroujch;  but  in  l6l!l  her 
nraaiiia  were  removed  to  Wrat  minster  Abbey  by  her 
Bitn  (at  {hi«  time  Jamefl  I,  r^f  Eng^land),  ai^d  Foth**ringsy 
C/Lf^lle  was  rni<*d  by  him  f4>  the  jRroimd.      Died.  15B7. 

Mather,  Cotton,  bnni  in  IGS^:  Puritan  minister  at 
Jtijiton,  where  he  rarrieil  on  a  wii<-}ioraft  persecution* 
aiLd  wrote  '"  ^letn^i ruble  rrx'j\'ii:[cnrefl  llelating  to  Witch- 
cnift  "  and  other  wtfrks-     Di-e*!,   172H. 

Mather,  Inrrpai^e,  father  rf  the  prece^iinj^;  born  in 
16Jy  in  lJorclj,esiterH  Ma-p*.,  wherf-  his  father  had  been 
pRstor;  became  presulenl  of  Harvard  in  ItWiS.  and 
vt.iite*!  England  to  i»i)tii].n  a  new  charter  for  his  colony 
in  IflSS      He  alao  wrfjU»  niany  works,     Die*i,  1723^ 

>fatthew,  one  of  the  twek^e  ayiojitles  of  Christy  w^ax 
iil-M  i-iille*!  Levi,  and  Wfii'  the  smo  of  Alpheus.  He 
iH'P^^iin  to  have  resijleiJ  at  fapernaiiin.  vrhcre  he  was  a 
re^t-Enu<  (J^|^cL^^  <ir  publuan.  ut"  \ua  per^onnl  bi5*uirv 
nothing  more  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 

Matthias  Corvlnus,  King  of  Hungary:  born  in 
1443;  was  proclaimed  king  in  1458,  soon  after  his  re- 
lease from  imprisonment  at  Prague;  maintained  the 
throne  against  the  emperor,  and,  after  having  enga^^ed 
in  successful  wars  with  the  Turks,  received  the  Bohemian 
Crown  from  the  pope  on  condition  of  extirpating  the 
Hussites.  While  thus  engaged  a  revolt  took  place  in 
Hunfcary.  supported  by  Pouind  and  other  powers,  which 
combination  he  routed.  After  this  he  engaged  in  two 
wars  with  the  emperor,  and  captured  Vjenna  in  1485, 
living  there  till  his  death,  in  1490. 

Maupassant,  Henri  Guy  de  {M5-pA-*on*(o)),  French 
noveUst.  was  bom.  1850*  pupil  and  follower  of  Flau- 
bert, under  whom  he  studied  for  seven  years,  beginning 
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to  write  in  1880.  His  chief  works  are  "  La  Maisoa  Tel- 
lier,"  "Les  Contes  de  la  B^casse."  "Yvette."  "Conies 
du  Jour  et  de  Nuit."  "Pierre  et  Jean,"  ana  "Afloat." 
In  1891  his  mind  became  deranged.  Died  at  Passy, 
1893. 

MLitxrht-  %*t  Xrth-adi*,  r/iiiv^  ^'i  Os*..^*,  son  of  Wil- 
liun  of  uracigK^  "\h^  iideat,"  was  bonir  1-J67;  became 
8tudtUQ]drr  t-f  tFie  llQited  prqvinc**  and  head  of  the 
sriuy  in  1^T«  and  succHiifully  carritd  on  the  stnisgle 
A^fnmflt  SpnJn:  refu^fd  tit!u.€v  in  l.l)(KS,  but  <K>nsentedto 
a  trur«  in  }6(Kt;  atttTwaritf;  Eiuj>^>rted  Urn  Romanists 
agihinat  the  LtetnotiismLiiU.  andjmr  tu  de&th  Bameveldt, 
and  concludtrfl  a.  trculy  with  France  and  tlngland  just 
bi'f -:. re  hit  d *?a ( U,     D i p<l  1 62h. 

MaJtlmJIIan  !•«  Emperor  of  ncrnmtiy,  «on  of  Fred- 
erick lU-,  tK^rniti  l4M>r  dciinlr^l  BureuudyiLnd Flanders 
by  miLrfi&ife,  which  inv-otveHJ  him  in  a  war  with  France; 
became  empen]^  on  the  deatb  of  lae  (alhcr.  in  1493;  be- 
came by  nrnrriage,  Duke  of  Milan,  a.nd  bruught  Spain 
under  the  ]xtwcT  nf  hia  dynRaty  by  Iho  rnarhage  of  his 
BOD  Phillip  to  the  duu^litnr  of  FirnlJnAnd  imd  Isabella; 
it  was  be  who  a.s««tnblcd  ihe  Diet  of  Augsburg  at 
which  Luthpr  made  appeal  to  the  pope-     Died^  1519. 

Alan  Irnlllan  IL^  Krnfu^r'if :  born  hi  1  ">27,  son  of  Fer- 
dituiud  L;  luameil  a  tUuaijler  ni  Chjirli.'.-^  /.,  and  was 
made  regent  in  1548;  was  elected  King  of  Bohemia 
(1562)  and  of  Hungary  (1563).  and  became  emperor  in 
the  following  year;  showed  great  toleration  in  his  relig- 
ious policy,  and  tried  to  unite  the.  German  Protestants, 
besides  remonstrating  with  PhiUp  II.  on  the  subject  of 
his  persecutions  in  the  Netheriands.     Died.  1576. 

Max  0*ReII«  nom  de  plume  of  "Paul  Blouet";  bom 
in  1848;  French  writer,  who  graduated  at  Paris  in 
1864-65;  entered  the  army  in  1869.  was  taken  prisoner 
at  B^an,  and  fought  against  the  Commune,  after  which 
he  went  to  England  as  a  correspondent;  was  French 
master  at  St.  Paul's  School  from  1876  to  1884,  and 
lectured  in  England  and  America.  He  has  written 
"John  Bull  et  son  He."  "Les  Filles  de  John  Bull,"  etc. 

MaxwelK  James  Clerk,  F.  R.  S.,  physicist;  bom  in 
Kirkcudbright  in  1831 ;  after  being  second  wrangler  and 
Smith's  prizeman,  became  professor  of  natural  philosophy 
at  Aberdeen,  and  of  physics  and  astronomy  at  King's 
College  (1860-68).  In  1871,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  physics  at  Cambridge,  where  he  made  numerous 
researches,  resulting  in  "The  Kinetic  Theory  of  Gases," 
"Electricity  and  Magnetism."  etc.     Died,  1879. 

May,  Sir  Thomas  Ersklne,  Rl^ht  Hon.,  historian; 
bom  in  1815;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1838.  and  became 
clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1871.  He  wrote  "A 
"Treatise  on  the  Laws,  Privileges,  Proceedings,  and 
Usage  of  Parliament."  "The  Constitutional  History  of 
England  from  1760  to  1860."  and  several  other  works, 
andwas  created  a  peer  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
Died,  1886. 

Maiarln,  Giullo,  Cardinal,  French  statesman,  of 
Italian  birth,  bom  in  1602.  After  being  in  th^  diplo- 
matic service  of  Spain,  he  came  to  France  in  1634.  as 
nuncio-extraordinary  of  the  pope,  and,  having  been 
favored  by  Richelieu,  joined  him  five  years  later  in 
opposition  to  the  papacy,  and  became  naturalized  in 
France.  In  1641,  he  was  created  cardinal,  and.  having 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  Richelieu  soon  after,  supported 
Anne  of  Austria,  and,  after  having  twice  been  exiled 
by  his  enemies'  influence,  was  recalled  by  Louis  XIV. 
in  1653,  and  remained  supreme  till  his  death  (1661). 
He  had  a  share  in  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  nego- 
tiated the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and 
Spain. 

McBumey,  Charles,  surgeon;  bom  in  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  February  17,  184d:  graduate  of  Harvard,  1866, 
A.  M.,  1869;  C^oUege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  New 
York,  1870.  In  practice  as  surgeon.  New  York,  since 
1870;  professor  ot  clinical  surgery,  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  since  1^^96.  \vas  consulting  surgeon  to 
President  McKinley  after  he  was  shot  by  the  assassin. 

McCall,  Samuel  Walker,  coneressman,  lawyer; 
bom  in  East  Providence.  Pa.,  February  28,  1851; 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  1874:  admitted  to  bar. 
1876;  delegate  to  National  Republican  conventions. 
1888.  1900;  member  of  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives.  1888.  1889,  and  1892;  member  of  (Congress, 
8th  Massachusetts  district,  since  1893;  member  of 
(Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means.  Author:  "Life  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens'     (American  Statesmen  Series). 

McClellan,  George  Brinton,  mayor  of  New  York; 
born  on  November  23.  1865.  in  Dresden.  Saxony,  where 
his  parents,  General  George  B.  (U.  S.  A.)  and  Ellen  M. 
(Marcy)  McClellan,  were  on  a  visit.  Graduate  of 
Princeton,  1886;  worked  as  reporter  and  in  editorial 
positions  on  New  York  dailies;  treasurer  of  New  York 
ic  Brooklyn  Bridee,  1889-92;  admitted  to  bar,  1892; 
president  of  board  of  aldermen.  New  York,  1893  and 


1894^,  member  of  Congress,  1895-1903;  Democrat. 
Mayor  of  New  York  since  January  1,  1903. 

McClellan,  Georise  Brinton,  American  meaenl; 
bom  in  1826;  distinguished  himself  in  the  MexicaD 
War,  and  drew  up  a  report  on  the  organixatkm  oi 
European  armies  after  a  visit  to  the  Crmoea;  during 
the  Civil  War  commanded  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
but  after  indecisive  engagements,  was  supeneded  in 
1862  (November).  In  1865.  as  a  Democrat,  be  was  the 
unsuccessful  opponent  of  Lincoln  for  the  preaideDcv. 
In  1877,  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey.  Died, 
1885. 

McKinley,  William,  twenty-fifth  Preaident  of  the 
United  States;  bom  in  Niles,  O.,  January  29,  1843. 
He  was  educated  at  the  pubUc  schools,  and  at  the  PolaDd, 
Ohio,  Aeademy.  In  May,  1861,  he  volunteered  far  the 
army,  and  entered  the  23d  Ohio  Infantry  as  a  privaie. 
He  served  four  years,  rising  by  merit  and  faithfouiesB  to 
the  captaincy  of  his  company,  and  to  the  rauik  of  major 
when  mustered  out  in  1865.  He  at  once  began  the 
study  of  law;  in  1867  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
commenced  practice  at  Canton,  O.,  where  he  aftetward 
had  his  residence.  In  1869  he  was  elected  prosecntioc 
attorney  for  Stark  County,  where  his  success  attracted 
local  attention.  Entering  poUtics,  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1876,  and  was  reelected  for  six  sucoesBve 
terms.  In  1882,  his  election  was  contested,  and  he  was 
unseated,  but  triumphantly  returned  at  the  next  det- 
tion.  His  reputation  in  Congress  rests  chiefly  on  the 
tariff  bill  that  bears  his  name.  It  was  drawn  by  him  as 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  sod 
passed  by  the  fifty-first  (Congress.  This  bill  and  his 
able  advocacy  of  it  before  the  House  distinguished  him 
as  the  leader  of  the  Republican  partv,  on  the  tariff 
question.  The  RepubUcan  party  went  before  the  oooa- 
try  in  1892  almost  solely  on  the  issue  raised  by  ths 
McKinley  tariff,  but  a  reaction  against  it  had  set  in, 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected.  Meanwhile  McKinley 
failed  of  reflection  in  his  district,  though  lari^ely  reduc- 
ing the  adverse  pluraUty  created  by  a  redistncting  that 
changed  the  limits  of  the  district.  In  1891  he  vas 
elected  governor  of  Ohio  by  a  large  plurality  over  former 
Governor  James  £.  (Campbell,  a  very  popular  Democzai, 
and  reelected  in  1893  in  the  reactionary  tidal  wave  of 
pohtics  following  a  contrary  tariff  poUcy.  that  canied 
the  Republican  party  back  to  power  in  Congress,  having 
a  plurality  of  over  80,000.  By  this  time  his  name  wu 
frequently   mentioned   as  a   future   candidate   for  the 

{>residency.  In  1895,  a  systematic  canvass  in  McKia- 
ey's  behalf  was  instituted  bv  his  supporters,  which  was 
continued  till  the  election  of  1896.  He  was  nominated 
and  elected  by  a  plurality  of  603.514,  and  an  electoval 
majority  of  95.  after  a  campaign  of  more  intense  intenst 
than  was  displayed  in  ainr  election  since  the  Civil  War. 

President  McKinley's  first  term  is  memorable  ehieiy 
for  the  occurrence  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and 
its  unexpected  results.  That  his  policy  during  1896- 
1900  was  acceptable  was  shown  by  his  unanimous  re- 
nomination  and  reelection  in  1900  by  a  pluraUty  of 
849.000  and  an  electoral  majority  of  137.  His  seeood 
term  began  most  auspiciously  and  ended  tracicafly. 
On  September  5.  1901.  he  visited  the  Pan-Americas 
Exposition  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  day  having  been  set 
apart  in  his  honor  and  called  the  "President's  Day." 
On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  while  boldin^  a 
public  reception  in  the  Temple  of  Music,  he  was  shot 
twice  by  Leon  F.  Csolgoss,  an  anarchbt,  who  was  at 
once  arrested.  The  wounded  president  was  first  taken 
to  the  Emergency  Hospital  on  the  exposition  grounds, 
for  immediate  treatment,  and  then  removed  to  the 
residence  of  John  G.  Milbum,  the  president  of  the 
exposition.  Hopes  of  his  recovery  w^re  entertained 
for  several  days,  but  on  September  13th  he  began  to 
sink  rapidly  and  died  at  2.15  A.  M.,  September  14th. 
His  remains  were  removed  to  Washington  on  September 
16th,  laid  in  state  in  the  capitol  on  the  17th.  and  taken 
to  his  home  city.  Canton,  Ohio,  where  they  were  interred 
on  the  18th,  amid  universal  mourning. 

McKIm,  Charles  Follen,  architect;  bom  in  Chester 
(bounty.  Pa..  August  24,  1847;  student  of  Harvard 
Scientific  School,  1866;  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Paris. 
1867-70.  Began  practice,  1872;  joined  in  pcu^tership 
by  Wm.  R.  Mead,  1877,  and  by  Stanford  White  in  1879- 
Awarded  Royal  gold  medal  by  King  Edward  for  pro- 
motion of  architecture.  1903.  President  of  Amencaa 
Institution  of  Architects. 

McLean,  Emll^  Nelson  Ritchie  (Mrs.  Donakl  Uc- 
Lean),  regent  of  New  York  (^ty  CHiapter  of  Daudbters 
of  American  Revolution;  bom  in  Prospect  HaUrTred- 
erick,  Md.,  January  28.  1859;  daughter  of  Judge  John 
and  Betty  Ritchie;  graduate  of  Frederick  Seminar>- 
(now  Woman's  College).  June.  1873;  p<>st-graduate 
courses  in  language,  history,  and  mathematics ;   married 
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Id  Frederick,  Md.,  April  24,  1883.  to  Donald  McLean. 
Oiarter  meniber  of  Dau|riiter8  of  American  Revolution ; 
recent  of  New  York  City  Chapter  for  seven  years. 
Scholarship  bearing  her  name  established,  1898,  in 
Barnard  College  by  Daughters  of  American  Revolution, 
New  York  Chapter.  Was  commimioner  from  New  York 
to  Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition,  1895-96; 
accepted  appointment  as  commissioner  to  South  Caro- 
lina Exposition,  1901-02.  Best  known  by  her  public 
addresses  thiouiKhout  the  country  on  patriotic  and 
educational  themes. 

McMaster,  John  Bach,  professor  of  American  his- 
tory in  University  of  Pennsylvania  since  1883;  bom  in 
Brooklyn.  June  29.  1852;  graduate  of  College  of  City 
of  New  York.  1872.  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Utt.  D..  LL.  D.; 
civil  engineer,  1873-77;  instructor  in  civil  engineering 
Princeton,  1877-83.  Author:  "  A  History  of  the  People 
of  the  Umted  States"  (six  volumes  published),  "Benja- 
min Franklin  as  a  Man  of  Letters,"  With  the  Fathers," 
"Studies  in  American  History."  "Origin.  Meaning  and 
Application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,"  A  School  History 
of  tiie  United  States,"  "A  Primary  School  History  of 
the  United  States,"  "Daniel  Webster,"  "Brief  History 
of  the  United  States,"  "The  Struggle  for  the  Social, 
Political,  and  Industrial  Rights  of  Blan." 

Meade*  Geoqre  Gordon,  general  in  the  United 
States  army,  was  oom  in  Cadiz.  Spain,  where  his  father 
was  an  agent  of  the  United  States  navy,  December  30, 
1815.  He  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1835,  and,  after 
serving  but  one  year  in  the  army,  resunied  to  begin 
practice  as  a  civil  engineer.  He  was  irec^uently  em- 
ployed by  the  government,  and  reentered  its  militarv 
service  in  1842.  He  served  with  distinction  on  the  staffs 
of  Taylor  and  Scott  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  in  scientific 
work.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  brirauie  of  volunteers,  soon  rising  to 
the  command  of  a  division,  and  joining  his  fortunes 
permanently  to  those  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
led  his  division  through  the  Seven  Days'  battle,  being 
severely  wounded  at  Glendale,  through  the  Antietam 
campaign,  and  at  Fredericksburg,  where  he  particularly 
distinguished  himself.  At  Chaneellorsville  he  com- 
manded the  fifth  corps;  and  when  Hooker  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  while  the  army  ijtseu  was  in 
hasty  movement  northward  to  check  Lee's  invasion  of 
the  North  in  1863,  Meade  was  appointed  to  the  command. 
He  accepted  it  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  alto- 
gether from  a  sense  of  duty.  He  had  inclined  to  fight 
on  the  line  of  Pipe  Creek,  to  the  south  of  Gettysburg; 
but  Reynolds  fell  into  collision  with  Lee's  advance  at 
Oettysburg,  other  corps  hurried  to  support,  and  Gettys- 
burg became  historicaL  When  Grant  assumed  general 
command  in  18((4,  Meade  continued  to  command  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  under  him,  and  mutual  good- 
feelmg  enabled  them  to  maintain  this  delicate  relation 
without  friction,  and  with  the  best  results.  At  the 
ckwe  of  the  war.  being  major-general  in  the  regular  army, 
he  commanded  the  military  division  of  the  Atlantic 
until  his  death  at  Philadelphia^  November  6,  1872. 

Hedldy  liorenso,  "il  Magmfico";  bom  in  1448;  son 
of  Fietxo,  became  dominant  in  Florence  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Paxsi.  by  whom  his  brother,  Giuliano, 
had  been  murdered  (1478).  His  alliance  with  Venice 
and  Milan  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  papacy,  and  Sixtus 
IV.  excommunicated  Florence  on  his  account.  He  was 
reconciled,  however^  with  Innocent  VIII.,  and  his  son, 
Giovaani.  was  made  cardinal.  He  was  a  great  patron 
and  collector  of  manuscripts.     Died,  1492. 

Melsaonter,  Jean  Louis  Ernest,  painter;  bom  in 
Lyons  in  1813;  attracted  attention  by  his  "Little  Mes- 
senger" in  1836,  and  continued  to  exhibit  at  the  Paris 
Salon  for  many  years,  his  best  pictures  distinguished 
for  minute  detail  being  the  "Napoleon  Cycle,"  among 
which  the  picture  called  "1814"  was  sold,  in  1887.  for 
the  hi^est  price  ever  obtained  during  an  artist's  life- 
time (9170,000).  Meissonier  served  in  the  Italian  cam- 
paign and  the  eariy  part  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
and  was  colonel  at  the  siege  of  Paris.     Died,  1891. 

Melancthon,  Philip,  bom  in  1497;  Gierman reformer: 
studied  under  Reuchlin,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
Greek  at  Wittemberg  at  an  early  age,  thus  becoming 
acquainted  with  Luther.  He  drew  up  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  of  which  he  sent  a  copy  to  the  patriarch  oi 
Constantinople  invitini^  his  adhesion;  and  by  his 
moderation  as  well  as  his  writin0B  did  much  to  help  the 
reformation.     Died,  1500. 

Melba,  Madame,  operatic  vocalist,  bora  in  Aus- 
traha.  May  19,  1865.  At  6  sang  ballads  to  her  own 
accompaniment  at  a  charitable  concert.  Studying  under 
Madame  Marchcei  in  Paris,  she  made  her  stage  d^but 
October  15,  1887.  in  "Rigoletto,"  at  the  Th^tre  de  la 
Monnaie.  Bruasds.  Next  year  appeared  as  Luda  at 
Oovent  Garden.    In  1889  played  't Ophelia"  at  Paris 


Grand    Opera.       For    her    Bemberg    specially    wrote 
"  Elaine,"  produced  in  London  in  1892.    She  has  taken  a 

Srominent  part  in  recent  opera  seasons  in  London  and 
lew  York. 

Mellen,  Charles  Sanger,  railway  official;  bora  in 
in  Lowell,  Mass.,  August  iC  1851 ;  in  railway  service  since 
S^tember  22,  1869,  beginning  as  clerk  in  cashier's 
office  Northern  New  Hampshire  K.  K.;  clerk  to  chief 
engineer  Central  Vermont  R.  R . ,  1872-73 ;  superintendent's 
clerk  to  chief  clerk  and  assistant  treasurer  of  Northera 
New  Hampshire  R.  R.,  1873-80:  assistant  to  manager  of 
Boston  A  Lowell  R.  R.,  1880-81;  auditor.  1881-83, 
superintendent,  1883-84.  general  superindendent,  1884- 
88,  Boston  A  Lowell  and  (yoncord  rauroculs;  general  pur- 
chasing agent,  1888.  assistant  general  manai^er,  1888-89. 
general  traffic  manager,  1889-92,  Union  Pacific  System; 

S»neral  manager  New  York  A  New  England  R.  R.  at 
oston.  1892;  2d  vice-president  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  R.  R.,  1892-^;  president  of  Northera  Pacific 
Railway  Co.,  1896-1903.  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R.  Co.,  since  1903. 

Afendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Felix  (-6or-(5rd«)  a  dis- 
tinguished German  musical  composer,  born  in  Hamburg, 
1809,  manifested  a  precocious  taste  and  genius  for  music. 
In  his  18th  year  he  produced  his  famous  "Overture  to 
the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  as  well  as  the  opera  of 
the  "Wedding  of  Camacho."  His  fame  was  at  once 
secured.  In  1836,  appeared  his  oratorio  of  "St.  Paul," 
and  in  1846,  the  magnificent  one  called  "Elijah"  —  a 
masterpiece,  second  only  to  the  greatest  works  m  Handel. 
Mendelssohn's  "Songs  Without  Words"  are  the  most 
admired  of  his  minor  compositions.     Died,  1847. 

Meredith,  George,  poet  and  novelist,  is  a  native  of 
Hampshire,  and  was  bom  in  1828.  After  studying  for 
some  time  in  Germany  he  commenced  his  literary  career 
with  the  pubUcation  of  a  volume  of  poons.  This  was 
followed  by  the  "Shaving  of  Shagpat,  an  Arabian  Enter- 
tainment'^  "Farina,  a  Legend  of  Cologne,"  "The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feveril,"  "Modera  Love:  Poems  and 
Ballads."  "Emilia  in  England."  "Rhoda  Fleming." 
"Vittoria,"  "The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond," 
"The  Egoist,"  "The  Tragic  Comedians. '  "Poems  and 
Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth,"  "Diana  of  the  Crossways," 
"One  of  Our  Conquerors,"  "Lord  Ormont  and  ms 
Aminta,"  "The  Amazing  Marriage,"  and  a  volume  of 
short  stories. 

Me rl vale,  Charles,  dean  of  Ely;  bora  in  Exeter; 
held  a  succession  of  appointments  as  lecturer;  wrote  a 
history  of  Rome  from  its  foundation  in  753  to  the  fall 
of  Augustus  in  476.  but  his  chief  work  is  the  "History 
of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire."  indispensable  as  an 
introduction  to  Gibbon  (1808-1893). 

Merrltt,  Wesley,  major  general  of  United  States 
Army,  retired  June  16,  1900;  bom  in  New  York.  June 
16, 1836;  graduated  from  West  Point,  1860;  commissioned 
bn^adier-general  United  States  volunteers,  June  29, 1863 ; 
major-general.  United  States  volunteers,  April  1,  1865. 
Since  war  regularly  promoted  from  lieutenant-oolonel  to 
major-genersu.  United  States  Army.  Served  in  army  of  the 
Potomac  until  June.  1864;  participated  in  all  its  battles 
and  earned  six  successive  brevet  promotions  for  gallantry 
at  Gettysburg,  Yellow  Tavera,  Hawes'  Shop,  Five 
Forks,  etc.  Afterward  accompanied  General  Sheridan 
on  cavalry  raid  toward  Charlottesville,  and  engaged  in 
battle  of  Trevilian's  Station;  commanded  cavalrv  divi- 
sion in  ShenandoiU)  campaign,  August,  1864,  to  March, 
1865;  was  engaged  in  battles  of  Winchester,  Fisher's 
Hill,  etc.;  commanded  corps  of  cavalry  in  Appomattox 
campaign;  one  of  three  commanders  from  National 
Army  to  arrange  with  Confederate  coounanders  for  sur- 
render of  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  After  war  served 
in  various  departments,  participated  in  several  Indian 
campaigns;  superintendent  of  United  States  Military 
Academy,  1882-87;  commanded  department  of  the 
Atlantic  imtil  assigned.  May,  1898,  to  command  of 
United  States  forces  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  continuing 
there  until  summoned  to  the  aid  of  the  American  Peace 
Commissioners  in  session  in  Paris,  December,  1898: 
returned  to  United  States;  on  dutv  in  command  of 
department  of  the  East,  Governor's  Island,  until  retire- 
ment. 

Merry  del  Val,  Raphael*  pontifical  secretary  of 
state,  was  bora  in  London  of  Spanish  parents  on  October 
10,  1865,  and  educated  in  England,  where  he  has  resided 
for  some  length  d  time  at  different  periods  in  his  career. 
He  was  at  first  attached  to  the  diocese  of  Westminster, 
acted  for  manv  years  as  Cameriere  Partecipante  of  Pope* 
Leo  XIIL,and  was  appointed  president  of  the  Accademia 
Pontificia  in  1899.  and  Italian  Archbishop  of  Nicosia  in 
1900.  He  visited  England  as  papal  envoy  on  the  occa- 
sions of  Queen  Victoria's  Jubilee  and  King  Edward's 
Coronation,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  on  an  educational 
mission.    In  July,  1903.  on  the  death  of  Leo  XIII.,  he 
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was  nominated  consistorial  secretary,  and  in  October 
succeeded  Cardinal  Rampolla  as  secretary  ot  state, 
being  afterwards  created  a  cardinal. 

M ettemlch,  Clemens  Wenxel,  Prince  von*  a  great 
Austrian  diplomatist  aj^d  statesman;  bom  in  Coblentz. 
1773,  after  a  distinjKUished  diplomatic  career,  became 
formgn  minister  of  tne  empire  in  1800.  This  tudb  office 
he  held  with  consimmiate  ability  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years,  exercising,  almost  without  control,  the  highest 
authority  in  Austria.  The  revolution  of  1848  sent  him 
into  exile,  from  which  he  returned  three  years  after. 
Died,  1859.  Prince  Mettemich  was  an  adroit  intriguer, 
and  exercised  in  his  day  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
cabinets  of  Europe. 

MeyeFf  Adolf*  pathologist,  alienist;  bom  in  Nieder- 
weningen,  near  ZQnch,  Switserland,  September  13,  1866; 
educated  at  gymnasium,  ZOrich,  University  ot  ZQrich, 
M.  D.,  1892:  poet-graduate  studies  in  Paris,  Ix>ndon. 
Edinburgh,  ZOrich.  Vienna,  and  Beriin,  1890-92;  (LL. 
D.,  Glasgow,  1901);  came  to  the  United  States.  Septem- 
ber, 1892.  Honorable  fellow  and  later  docent  in  neu- 
rology. University  of  Chicago.  1892-95;  pathologist  to 
Illinois  Eastern  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Kankakee.  111.. 
1893-95;  pathologist  and  later  director  of  clinical  and 
laboratory  work,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Insane  Hospital, 
and  docent  in  psychiatry.  Clark  University,  1895-1902; 
director  Pathology  (psychiatric)  Institute.  New  York 
State  Hospitals,  since  1902.  Professor  psychatry,  Cor- 
nell University  Medical  College.  Extensive  contributor 
to  neuroloc^,  pathology  and  psychiatry,  etc. 

Meyer*  George  von  Lengerke*  United  States  post- 
master seneral;  born  in  Boston.  June  24.  1858:  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard.  1879;  has  since  been  engaged  in  bus- 
iness as  merchant  and  trustee.  Member  of  Boston 
common  council,  1889-90;  member  ot  board  of  aldermen, 
1891 ;  member  of  Massachusetts  Legislature.  1892-96. 
and  speaker  of  house.  1894-96;  chairman  of  Massachu- 
setts Paris  Exposition  Manajpsrs;  elected  member  of 
Republican  National  Committee,  1899.  Director  of 
Amoekeag  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Araiory  Com- 
pany, Old  Colony  Trust  Company,  National  Bank  of 
Commerce;  the  Electric  Corporation,  United  Electric 
Security  Company,  Walter  Baker  Company:  president 
of  Ames  Plow  Company.  United  States  ambassador  to 
Italy.  1900-05.  Ambassador  to  Russia,  1905-07; 
postmaster-general  since  1907. 

Mlchael-Anselo  BuonarottI  (&n'je-lo  boo-o-nah- 
rbfU),  one  of  the  greatest  of  ItaUan  artists  —  painter, 
sculptor,  architect  —  was  bom  of  noble  family  in  I'us- 
cany,  1474.  He  studied  art  under  Ghirlandaio,  and 
early  acquired  the  favor  and  patronage  of  Lorenso  "the 
Ma^ficent."  In  1505.  he  repaired  to  Rome  at  the 
invitation  of  Pope  Julius  II..  and  there  designed  the 
world-famous  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter's,  and 
decorated  with  frescoes  the  ceiUng  and  walls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  in  the  Vatican.  Under  Clement  VII., 
Michael-Angelo  rebuilt  the  librarv  and  chapel  of  San 
Lorenso,  Florence,  and  in  1529  helped  to  fortify  and 
shared  in  the  defense  of  that  city  against  a  papal  army. 
In  1546,  he  was  appointed  architect  for  the  completion 
of  St.  Peter's,  Rome,  begun  in  1506,  and  erected  the 
Famese  palace  and  others  of  the  architectural  glories 
of  the  Holy  City.  Died,  1563.  As  a  painter.  Michael- 
Angelo's  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  his  "Last  Judgment," 
a  fresco  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  contains  alK>ut  300 
figures,  and  occupied  the  artist  eight  years.  As  a 
sculptor,  his  masterpiece  is  commonly  deemed  to  be  the 
statue  of  "Moses "  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in  Vinculo. 

Michael  VIII.  (Palsologus).  bom  in  1224.  having 
been  crowned  Elmperor  at  Nicfpa  with  John  Lascaris. 
regained  Constantinople  from  the  Latins  in  1261.  and 
ordered  his  colleague  to  be  blinded,  for  which  he  was 
excommunicated  and  did  public  penance;  attempted  to 
unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  at  the  Council 
of  Lyon  (1274),  and  subsequently  defeated  a  French 
invasion.     Died,  1282. 

Mlche'let,  Jules*  bom  in  Paris,  August  21.  1798- 
a  popular  French  historian,  for  many  years  professor  of 
history  in  the  College  of  France.  In  1843-46.  he  became 
widely  known,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  also  in 
England,  by  his  attacks  upon  the  Jesuita  in  his  three 
works:  "The  Jesuits,"  "Priests.  Women,  and  Families " ; 
and  "The  People."  He  was  the  writer  of  many  other 
works,  several  of  them  of  considerable  interest;  but 
those  of  most  permanent  value  are  his  "History  of 
France,"  his  "History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  and 
his  "History  of  the  Niheteenth  Century."  Died,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1874. 

Mirman*  Henry  Hart,  bom  in  London  A.  D..  1791 ; 
an  ecclesiastical  historian  and  poet,  for  several  years 
professor  of  poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
.rom  1849  to  his  death  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
His  best  known  poems  are  "The  Fall  of  Jerusalem," 
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and  "The  Martjrr  of  Antaoch":  his  historical  works  are 
a  "History  ot  the  Jews."  a  HisUn-y  of  ChrkitiaBity 
from  the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Abolition  of  Paisanism  in 
the  Roman  Empire,"  and  a  "  History  of  Latin  ChristiaB- 
ity,  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pontificate  of 
Nicolas  V."     Died.  1868. 

Miles*  Nelson  Ai>pleton*  an  American  mUitary  of- 
ficer: bom  in  Westminster,  Mass..  August  8,  1839.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War.  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Boston.  Mass.;  entered  the  ser- 
vice as  first  Ueutenant  of  the  22d  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment in  October,  1861;  and  distinguished  him^wif  at 
the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Charles  City  Cross  Roads,  aad 
Malvern  Hill.  In  September,  1862.  he  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  of  the  61st  New  York  re^ment.  whidi 
he  led  at  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  where  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He  c<nnmanded  the  first  bri- 
gade, first  division,  second  army  corps,  in  the  Rtehmood 
campaign,  and  was  promoted  brigadier-general.  May  12. 
1864;  and  brevetted  major-general  iot  gallantry  at 
Ream's  Station  in  December,  1864.  At  the  dose  oi  ^be 
war  he  was  commiwioned  colonel  of  the  40th  United 
States  Infantry.  He  was  promoted  brindier-geocral 
in  December,  1880;  maj<X'-general  in  Apnl,  1890:  and 
succeeded  Lieutenant-General  John  M.  Schoneld  as  eota- 
mander  of  the  army  in  1895.  He  took  a  procmneot  part 
in  the  wars  with  the  Indians  in  1874,  and  thereafter. 
On  July  13,  1898.  he  went  to  the  front  and  assumed  per- 
sonal command  cm  the  army  around  Santiago,  Cuba:  sni 
after  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish  Army  commanded  the 
expedition  which  left  Guantanamo  Bay,  July  2l8t.  landed 
at  Quanica,  Porto  Rico,  July  25th,  and  was  inarching  oo 
San  Juan,  the  capital,  when  the  armistice  stopped  haibk 
operations.  On  the  reorganisation  of  the  army  in  1901. 
the  iprade  of  lieutenant-general  was  revived  and  he  was 
promoted  to  it.     In   December,  1901,  he  publicly  tx- 

Sressed  satisfaction  with  Admiral  Dewey  s  report  on 
:ear- Admiral  Schley  and  was  reprimanded  tnerefar. 
He  was  retired  upon  reaching  the  age  limit,  Aagut. 
1903. 

Mill*  James*  a  British  historian  and  political  eeooo- 
mist.  was  bom  in  Montrose  in  1773.  He  has  wiitta 
mucn  that  is  of  standard  value;  as  witness  his  "Histur 
of  British  India"  (five  volumes):  the  "Liberty  of  the 
Press,"  the  "Law  of  Nations,"  Elements  of  Political 
Economy,"  and  "Analysts  of  the  Phenomena  of  the 
Human  Mind."  Died  in  London  in  1836.  His  soo. 
John  Stuart  M.,  born  in  London  in  1806.  eataUisbed 
his  reputation,  in  1843,  by  the  publication  of  "A  System 
of  Logic,"  "  RatiocinaUve  and  Inductive,"  a  wo»  the 
success  of  which  paved  the  way  for  "The  PrincipleB  cf 
Political  Economy,  with  some  of  their  Applicatiora  to 
Social  Philosophy."  His  later  works  are  an  "Eseay  on 
Liberty,"  "An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's 
Philosophy."and  the  "Subjection  of  Women,"  in  which 
he  avows  himself  a  partisan  of  what  has  been  popularly 
termed  the  "Woman's  Rights  Movement.'  Ihed, 
1873.  ^     , 

Milton*  John*  bom  in  1608;  English  poet:  son  of  a 
London  scrivener  (rf  some  culture,  who  sent  him  to  St. 
Paul's  school  and  Cambridge  (Christ's  College),  after 
leaving  which  he  lived  with  his  father  in  Buckini^sam- 
shire,  and  then  traveled  in  France  and  Italy.  In  1644 
he  published  "  Areopagitica,"  a  speech  for  the  liberty  of 
unlicensed  printing,  among  his  other  prose  works  beioc 
"  Eikonoklastes  "  and  "Ddtenaio  pro  Populo  Angiicano 
(in  answer  to  Salmasius),  this  last  work  being  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  loss  of  sight.  He  was  appointed 
foreign  secretary  to  the  Council  d  State  in  1649,  aiui 
some  years  after  became  blind.  "The  Allei^,"  "Peo- 
seroso"  "Ck)mus,"  "Lycidas,"  etc..  were  written  in  his 
early  days,  and  his  greatest  work.  "Paradise  Lost,"  was 

Eublished  in  1667.  and  "Paradise  Regained"  in  1671. 
le  was  married  three  times.  Died.  1674. 
Mitchell.  Maria*  an  American  astronomer,  daughter 
of  William  Mitchell;  bom  in  Nantucket.  Mass..  August 
1.  1818.  She  inherited  her  father's  love  of  aatronomv. 
which  she  made  her  life  work.  She  discovered  a  consid- 
erable number  of  nebule  and  a  comet  (in  1847).  In 
1858,  she  visited  the  principal  observatories  ol  Great 
Britain  and  the  (Continent.  In  1865,  she  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Directory  of  the  Obeervatonr 
of  Vassar  College,  a  position  which  she  held  till  18S& 
She  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  28.  1889. 

Modjeska,  Helena  (Mme.  Chlapowaki),  actress; 
bom  in  Cracow,  Poland.  October  12,  1844;  d^but, 
Bochnia,  Poland,  1861 ;  soon  became  leading  actreas  ia 
her  native  country;  married  in  1688,  Charles  Boseata 
Chlappwski,  compatriot.  First  appearance  in  Engbah. 
San  Frandsco.  1877,  in  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  followed 
by  a  starring  tour  throui^  United  States.  Returned 
here  after  two  London  engagements  and  played  leading 
Shakesperean  ptuts,  "(}amille,"  "Mary  Stuart,"  -♦'• 
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Mohammed*  was  in  his  youth  employed  as  a  camel- 
dhver  between  Mecca  and  Damascus  oy  his  uncle,  who 
had  adopted  him,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  married 
Kadichah,  a  rich  widow.  He  now  led  a  life  of  medita- 
tion, during  which  the  Koran  was  drawn  up.  When  at 
the  a^  of  40  he  claimed  to  be  a  prophet,  he  was  opposed 
by  his  family,  and  in  622  left  Mecca  for  Medina  (the 
Hegira).  Here  his  followers  increased,  and  were  incited 
by  him  ajsainst  the  Arabian  Jews.  Mecca  was  stormed, 
and  in  time  all  Arabia  and  Syria  conquered,  but  Uie 
prophet  died  (032)  soon  after  at  Medina,  perhaps  from 
poisoned  food. 

MoUere,  Jean  Baptlste  (Poquelin),  bom  in  1622: 
dramatist:  was  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  studied 
law,  but  about  1645,  changed  his  name,  and  became  an 
actor.  He  began  to  write  plays  in-  1653.  and  took  part 
in  them  himself,  first  performing  b^ore  Louis  XIV.  in 
1658.  In  1673,  while  pUyinfc  Argan  Iq  "Le  Malade 
Imaginnire,"  he  was  seised  with  convulsions,  and  died 
icon  after  (1672).  It  was  only  by  the  intervention  of 
the  king  that  the  Church  allowed  him  burial.    His  chief 

Slays  were  "L'Elourdi,"  "L'Ecole  des  Femmes,"  "Le 
lisanthrope,"  "Le  M^ecin  Malgr^  Lui,"  "Tartuffe," 
"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme." 

Holtke  imblfka),  von,  Helmuth  Karl  Bernard, 
Count*  chief  marshal  of  the  German  Empire;  was  bom 
in  Parchim,  in  Mecklenburg,  in  1800.  He  entered  the 
Prussian  service  in  1822,  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  eighth 
infantry  regiment.  In  1835,  he  undertook  a  tour  in 
Turkey,  remained  there  several  years,  and  took  part  in 
the  campaign  of  the  Turks  in  Syria,  against  the  viceroy 
of  Ecypt.  He  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1850.  and 
sketched  the  plans  of  the  campaigns  against  Denmark. 
1864,  and  Austria,  1866.  He  was  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  recent  Franco-German  War.  1870-71,  and 
to  his  brilliant  strategy  are  ascribed  the  splendid  victories 
of  tile  German  arms.  The  illustrious  marshal,  who  is 
senerally  regarded  as  the  first  strategist  of  the  day,  was 
created  a  count  in  1870,  and  chief  marshal  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  in  1871.     Died,  1891. 

Monk,  Georgei,  Duke  9f  Albemarle,  an  English 
general;  bora  in  County  Devon  in  1608;  after  a  brief 
service  m  Hollsmd,  fought  at  first  on  the  side  of  Charles  I. 
during  the  civil  war;  then,  chancing  his  coat,  he  com- 
manded a  republican  army  in  Ireumd;  1646-50,  and  in 
1651  reduced  Scotland  into  submission  to  Cromwell. 
In  1653,  he  commanded  in  the  sea-fijEcht  in  which  the 
Dutch  were  defeated,  and  their  admiral.  Van  Tromp. 
killed.  After  the  death  of  the  Protector,  1658.  Monk 
proclaimed  his  son.  Richard  Cromwell,  bis  successor, 
and  himself  retained  command  of  the  army  in  Scotland. 
With  that  army,  he.  in  1660,  marched  upon  London,  and 
dedared  for  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  which  con- 
summation he  succeeded  in  bringing  about.  After  gain- 
ing a  great  victory  at  sea  over  the  Dutch  in  1666,  Monk 
died  in  1670. 

Montaifne,  Michel  Eyquem  de,  born  in  1533; 
French  wnter;  was  educated  at  the  College  de  Gutenne 
at  Bordeaux,  partly  under  George  Buchanan,  and  be- 
came a  judge  of  the  parlement  there  in  1554.  He  took 
no  part  in  affairs,  but  was  driven  from  his  chAteau  for 
two  years  bv  the  wars  of  the  league,  during  which  time 
he  formed  his  friendship  with  Mane  de  Goumay.  In 
1588,  he  was  chosen  to  negotiate  a  treaty  between  Guise 
and  Navarre  at  Blois.  His  "Essais,"  of  which  Shakes- 
pere  and  Ben  Jonson  possessed  translations,  were  first 
published  in  1580.     Died.  1592. 

Monroe,  James,  fifth  President  of  the  United  States; 
wss  bora  in  Westmoreland  County,  Va.,  1758.  After 
graduating  at  William  and  Mary  College,  he  served  with 
distinction  in  the  army  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
and  in  1783,  entered  the  general  Congress  as  a  delegate 
from  his  native  State.  In  the  Virginia  convention.  1788. 
he  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  allied  himself  with  the  Republican  party,  which 
party  elected  him  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
m  1790.  Four  years  later  he  proceeded  to  France  as 
minister-plenipotentiary,  from  which  office  he  was  re- 
<»lled  in  1796.  During  the  years  1799-1802.  he  filled 
the  office  of  govemor  of  Virginia.  In  1802.  as  the  as- 
sociftte  of  Livingston,  he  was  dispatched  on  a  special 
mission  to  negotiate  for  the  ptirchase  of  Louisiana.  In 
1803.  in  England,  and  in  1805,  in  Spain,  he  performed 
special  diplomatic  services  for  his  country.  In  1811. 
he  accepted  the  govemorship  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  same 
year  became  secretary  of  state  under  President  Madi- 
son s  administration,  which  pofition  he  occupied  with 
credit  tiU  March,  1817.  The  year  before  he  had  been 
the  elected  Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Dunng  his  term  of  office.  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  1819.  Reelected  in  1820,  during  his  second  term, 
the  United  States  recognised  the  de  facto  independence 
«  the  Spansh-American  colonies.     In    December,  1823. 


he  gave  utterance  in  his  messa^se  to  the  celebrated  prin- 
ciple touching  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
since  known  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine."  In  1825,  Mon- 
roe retired  from  the  presidential  chair,  and  died  in  New 
York,  1831. 

Montcalm  de  Saint  Veran,  Louis  Joseph,  Mar- 
quis de,  bom  in  1712:  French  seneral;  was  named 
commander  of  the  French  forces  in  Canada  in  1756,  where 
he  won  several  victories,  and  fortified  Quebec,  but  was 
defeated  by  Wolfe  in  1759,  and  mortally  wounded. 
Died,  1759. 

Mon'tesquieu,  Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de, 
bom  at  the  Castle  of  La  Brkie,  near  Bordeaux.  January 
18,  1689;  an  eminent  political  philosopher  of  France, 
best  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  "The  Spirit  ot 
Laws."  which  was  published  in  1748.  In  this  work, 
which  occupied  its  writer  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
he  discusses  with  great  ability  the  principles  of  i>oiitical 
science,  as  those  principles  were  understood  in  his  time. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  some  "  Persian  Letters  "  (1721). 
in  which,  in  the  character  oi  a  Persian,  he  described  and 
satirised  the  peculiarities  of  his  countrymen:  of  a  dis- 
course on  "The  Causes  of  the  Greatness  and  or  the  Decay 
of  the  Romans"  (1734);  and  of  numerous  other  works. 
Died  in  Paris.  February  10,  1765. 

Monteiuma  I.,  Emperor  of  Mexico;  after  having 
been  the  victorious  general  of  his  uncle,  succeeded  him 
in  1436.  He  defeated  the  people  of  Chalis,  and  em- 
banked the  lake  of  Tescuco.     Died.  1471. 

Monteiuma  II.,  bom  in  1466;  his  grandson:  became 
emperor  in  1502.  and  governed  with  great  cruelty.  His 
dominions  having  been  attacked  and  conquered  by 
Cortes,  he  was  killed  (1520).  by  his  subiects  while  per- 
suading them  to  submit  to  the  Spaniards. 

Montsom'ery,  Richard,  an  American  general;  was 
bom  in  Ireland  in  1736.  In  1772.  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission in  the  British  service,  and  settled  in  Duchess 
County,  N.  Y.,  representing  it  in  the  Continental  Ck>n- 
gress,  1775.  As  brigadier  in  the  national  army  he  took 
Montreal,  and  was  killed  in  the  assault  on  Quebec, 
December,  1775. 

Montrose.  James  Graham,  Marquis  of.  Royalist 
leader;  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  in  1612,  and  hved  some 
time  in  France  as  an  officer  in  the  Scottish  Guard.  On 
his  return  he  first  joined  the  Covenanters,  but  afterwards 
became  a  sealous  Royalist,  gaining  several  battles  for  the 
king,  but  was  d^eated  by  Lesley  at  Philiphau^h  in  1645, 
ana  four  years  later,  having  been  captured  in  Orkney, 
was  brought  to  Edinburgh  and  executed  in  1650. 

Moody.  Dwight  Lyman,  American  preacher;  born 
in  Massachusetts  in  1837:  renounced  Unitarianism  and 
became  a  Congregationalist,  served  during  the  Civil 
War  on  the  Christian  commission,  and  from  1865,  entirely 
abandoned  business.  His  church  and  school-house  at 
Chicago  having  been  burnt  down  in  1871,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  raise  funds  for  rebuilding  them,  and  was  success- 
ful in  his  object.  Established  a  school  for  Christian 
workers  at  Northfield.  Mass.,  and  a  Bible  institute  at 
Chicago.     Died.  1899. 

Moody,  William  Henry,  associate  justice  United 
States  Supreme  Court;  born  in  Newbury,  Mass..  De- 
cember 23.  1853:  graduated  from  Phillips  Academy. 
Andover,  Mass..  1872;  Harvard  University.  1876;  lawyer 
bv  profession;  district  attoraev  for  eastern  .district  of 
Massachusetts,  1890-95;  member  54th  Congress  from 
sixth  Massachusetts  district  to  fill  vacancy;  also  member 
55th,  56th,  and  57th  Ck>ngree8es;  secretary  of  the  navy» 
1902-04;  attorney  general  United  States,  1904-06; 
since  1906,  associate  justice  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Moulton,  Louise  Chandler,  novelist  and  poet:  bom 
in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  April  10.  1835;  daughter  of  Luciua 
L.  and  Louisa  R.  ((Jiark)  Chandler.  Author:  "This, 
That,  and  the  Other,"  ^'Juno  Clifford,"  "My  Third 
Book,"  "Bed-Time  Stories,"  "More  Bed-Time  Stories," 
"Some  Women's  Hearts"  "Swallow  Flights,"  poems; 
"New  Bed-Time  Stories,  "Random  Rambles."  "Fire- 
light Stories,"  "Ourselves  and  Our  Neighbors."  "Misa 
Eyre  From  Boston,  and  Other  Stories,"  In  the  Garden 
of  Dreams,"  "Stories  Told  at  Twilight,"  "Lasy  Tours 
in  Spain  and  Elsewhere,"  "In  Childhood's  Country," 
"At  the  Wind's  Will."  Edited:  (with  biographies) 
"Garden  Secrets,"  "A  Last  Harvest,  by  Philip  Bourke 
Marston;  "Collected  Po6ms  of  Philip  Bourke  Marston," 
"Selections  from  Poems  of  Arthur  O^Shaughnessy." 

Moultrie,  William,  an  American  Revolutionary 
general,  bora  in  South  (Jarolina  in  1731 ;  was  the  recip- 
ient of  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  his  heroic  defense  of 
the  fort  on  Sullivan's  Island,  Charleston  Harbor,  since 
called  by  his  name.  In  1785,  he  became  govemor  of 
his  native  State,  and  died  in  1805. 

Mozom,  Philip  Stafford,  clergyman:  bom  in. 
Markham,  Canada,  August  10,  1848;   educated  in  Kala- 
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maxoo  College,  Mich..  1866-68;  Shurtleff  College.  111., 
1868-70;  graduate  of  Univeraity  of  Rochester,  A.  B., 
1870;  A.  M.,  1882  (D.  D.,  Brown.  1892);  studied  in 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  1875-78;  ordained  to 
ministry,  September  10,  1871.  Served  with  Army  of 
the  Cumberland  at  Ft.  Dondson  as  **  captain's  boy," 
1862;  enlisted  in  the  17th  Illinois  Cavalry,  October  3. 
1863,  serving  until  November  30,  1865.  Pastor  of 
First  Baptist  Church,  Cleveland,  O..  1879-^;  First 
Baptist  Church.  Boston,  1885-03;  South  Congregational 
Church,  Springfield,  Mass..  since  March,  1894;  Univer- 
sity preacher.  Harvard,  1894-97;  preacher  at  Yale, 
Cornell,  Vassar,  Welleeley,  Amherst.  Williams.  Dart^ 
mouth,  Bowdoin,  etc.  Author:  "The  Aim  of  Life," 
"From  Jerusalem  to  Nicna:  The  Church  in  the  First 
Three  Centuries,"  "The  Religion  of  Ho|>e,"  also  numer- 
ous articles  in  religious  and  secularpenodicals. 

Mosart,  Johann  Chrysostom  Wolfsanc  Amadeus 
German  composer,  was  bom  in  Salsburg  in  1756;  com- 
posed some  pieces  at  the  age  of  five,  when  he  was  taken 
to  Munich,  and  performed  with  his  sister  before  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  In  1763,  the  children  went  on  a 
tour  to  all  the  principal  German  towns,  as  well  as  Brus- 
sels and  Paris,  and  in  April,  1764,  ^ve  concerts  in 
London.  On  his  return  to  Saltburg  m  1769,  Moxart 
became  director  of  the  archbishop's  concerts,  and  soon 
after  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  after  his  return  from  which, 
at  the  end  of  1778.  he  settled  in  Vienna.  Here,  in  his 
25th  year,  he  wrote  "Idomeneo"  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  rejection  of  his  suit  to  Constance  Weber, 
whom  he  married  in  1782.  "  L'Enl^vement  du  Serail 
was  composed  in  1782,  "Nosxe  di  Figaro"  in  1786, 
"Don  Giovanni"  in  1787,  "Die  Zauberndte"  and  **La 
Clemensa  di  Tito"  in  1791,  and  the  "Requiem"  on  his 
death-bed,  in  addition  to  which  he  produced  many 
masses,  ssrmphonies.  concertos,  etc.     Died,  1791. 

Moore*  Sir  Johii.  soldier:  bom  in  1761.  son  of  a 
doctor  in  Glasgow,  who  edited  Smollett's  works;  served 
in  the  American  war,  in  Corsica  (1794).  in  the  attack  on 
St.  Lucia,  of  which  he  became  govemor,  and  subse- 

auently  in  Ireland,  Holland,  Egypt,  and  Sicily  (1806). 
•n  his  return  from  an  expedition  in  aid  of  Sweden,  he 
was  sent  to  Portugal  to  command  an  army  to  co6perate 
with  the  Spaniards.  He  was  obliged  to  retreat  from 
Salamanca  to  the  sea,  and  won  the  victory  of  Corunna 
(1809),  but  fell  in  the  battle  and  died. 

Bfoore,  John  Bassett*  publicist:  bom  in  Smyrna, 
Del.,  December  3,  1860;  graduate  of  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 1880;  studied  law,  Wilmington,  Del.;  passed 
civil  service  examination,  1885,  and  appointed  law  clerk 
in  state  department  at  S1.200  a  year;  in  1886,  became 
third  assistant  secretary  of  state.  Although  a  Demo- 
crat, was  retained  in  that  position  bjf  Mr.  Blaine;  re- 
signed^ 1891,  to  become  professor  international  law 
and  diplomacy  at  Columbia  College;  appointed,  April. 
1898,  assistant  secretary  of  state,  resigning  in  Septem- 
ber to  become  secretary  and  counsel  to  Peace  0>mmis- 
sion  at  Paris;  member  of  Institut  de  Droit  International, 
and  the  Institute  Colonial  International  (LL.  D.,  Yale, 
1901).  An  authority  on  international  law.  Author: 
"Reports  on  Extraterritorial  Crime,"  "Report  on 
Extradition,"  "Extradition  and  Interstate  Rendition" 
(two  volumes),  '*  American  Notes  on  the  (>>nflict  of 
Laws."  "History  and  Digest  of  International  Arbitra- 
tions (six  volumes),  "American  Diplomacy,  Its  Spirit 
and  Achievements.'  One  of  the  editors  of  "Political 
Science  Quarterly";  and  of  the  "Journal  du  Droit 
International  Priv^." 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  statesman  and  writer;  bora  in 
1478,  son  of  Sir  J.  More,  a  judge;  was  educated  in  the 
household  of  Archbishop  Morton,  who  sent  him  to 
Oxford,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Erasmus. 
He  entered  parliament  in  1504^  where  he  took  an  inde- 
pendent course,  refusing  a  pension  from  the  king,  whose 
favor,  however,  and  that  of  Wolsey,  he  enjoyed;  was 
knighted  in  1522,  became  speaker  in  1523,  and,  on  the 
fall  of  Wolsey,  chancellor,  but  resigned  in  1532,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  two  years  later  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He  was  then  condemned 
bv  attainder,  and  executed  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
He  wrote  "Utopia"  and  several* other  works,  most  of 
them  in  Latin.     Died,  1535. 

Morgan,  John  Pierpont,  banker,  financier;  bom 
in  Hartford.  Conn.,  April  17,  1837;  son  of  Junius  Spencer 
and  Juliet  (Pierpont)  Morgan;  graduate  of  Englisn  high 
school,  Boston;  student  of  University  of  Udttingen. 
Germany.  Entered  bank  of  Duncan,  Sherman  &  Co., 
1857  became  agent  and  attorney  in  United  States. 
I860,  for  George  Peabody  &  Co.,  bankers.  London,  in 
which  his  father  was  partner;  member  of  Dabney. 
Morgan  &  (}o .  investment  securities,  1864-71 :  b^ 
came  member,  1871,  of  firm  of  Drexel,  Morgan  a  Co.. 
now  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  leading  private  bankers  of 


United  States;  also  has  important  branch  house  in 
London.  Largdy  occupied  as  financier  in  largest 
reorganisations  of  railways  and  consolidation  of  in- 
dustrial properties;  floated  United  States  bond  issue 
of  $62,000,000  during  Cleveland  administration:  ozvmo- 
ised  and  floated  securities  of  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, 1901  (capital,  $1,100,000,000);  secured  Ameri- 
can subscriptions  of  $50,000,000  to  British  war  loan  of 
April,  1901 ;  organised  existing  amement  of  anthracite 
operators  of  Pennsylvania,  also  of  soft  coal  interests  is 
Cmio,  Indiana,  and  Pennsylvania;  controls  ovtr  50.000 
miles  of  railways,  large  American  and  Bntirii  ocean 
transportation  lines,  and  En^ish  traction  railways- 
Gave  site,  buildings,  and  fun^,  amounting  to  about 
$1,500,000  to  lyins-in  hospital.  New  York,  and  large 
donations  to  the  New  York  trade  schools,  the  cathedral 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  and  many  other  institutaons. 
Has  made  valuable  gifts  to  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  New  Yoik 
Public  Library.     Owns  famous  collections  of  pictures 


(including  famous  Gainsborough  painting),  boon,  i 
uscripts,  curios,  etc.  President  of  Metropolitan  M ueeom 
of  Art;  member  of  many  societies,  dubs,  etc.,  in  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Monnui,  John  Tyler,  United  States  senator  from 
Alabama,  1877-1907;  bom  in  Athens,  Tenn.,  June  20. 
1824;  emigrated  to  Alabama  when  9  yean  old;  aca- 
demic education:  admitted  to  bar,  1845;  practiced 
until  elected  to  the  senate.  Presidential  elector,  1880; 
delegate  to  Alabama  secession  convention,  1861; 
joined  Confederate  States  Army.  May,  1861,  aa  private; 
promoted  throuflii  all  grades  to  colonel  of  51st  Alabama 
Kegimeot,  which  he  raised:  was  brigadier-seoenl. 
1863-65.  After  war,  resumed  practice  at  SeUna,  Ala  : 
presidential  elector,  1876:  Democrat.  Appointed  by 
President  Harrison  as  arbitrator  on  Bering  Sea  fidk- 
eries,  1892;  appointed  by  President  McKinley.  July, 
one  of  the  commissionen  to  organise  gpvemmaot 
Died«  1907. 


in  Hawaii,  after  passage 
"     '        Rlsht  .Hon. 


of  annexation  bill. 


Morley,  Rlsht  Hon.  John,  statesman  and  writer; 
bom  in  Blackbum  in  1838,  and  educated  at  Cheltenham 
and  Oxford ;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859,  but  devoted 
his  time  to  writing.     He  edited,  among  other  publica- 
tions, the  '* Fortnightly  Review"  from  1867   to   1882. 
the  "PaU  MaU  Gazette^'  from  1880  to  1883.  and  '*Mac- 
millan"  in  1883-85,  and  after  two  unsuccessful  candi- 
daturee  (in  1869  and  1880)  entered  parliament  in  1883. 
as  member  for  Newcastle      He,  from  the  first,  adopted 
Home  Rule,  and,  in  1886,  became  chi^  secretstry  for 
Ireland,  and  again  in  1892.     His  chief  works  are    *  Ed- 
mund Burke:  an  Historical  Study.'*  "Voltaire,**  **Roi0- 
seau,"  "  Diderot,**  '*  On  Compromise,'*  **  Life  of  Oobden." 
'*  Walpole."  and  "Chatham*'  in  the  '^Statesmen*'  aeries: 
and  he  edited  the  "  English  Men  of  hetten  *'  ec 
Morris,  Clara«  actress;    bom  in  Toronto, 
in  1849 ;   lived  there  until  three  monUis  okl,  then  went 
to  Cleveland  and  grew  up  there;    became  member  of 
ballet  in  Academy  of  Music.  Cleveland,  1861.   rapidly 
advancing  to  leading  lady;    in   1869.  became   leading 
ladv  at  Wood's  Theater.  C^dnnati;    became  member 
Daly's  Fifth  Avenue  Company,  New  York.  1870;    soon 
became  prominent  in  emotional  rdles  and  has  appeared 
as  star  in  principal  American  theaters.     T.fiading  rdles: 
Camille,  Alixe,  Miss  Multon,  Mercy  Merrick  in    "The 
New  Magdalene."  Cora  in  "L* Article  47,"  etc.;    married 
in  1874,  to  Frederick  C.  Harriott.    Contributor  to  "St. 
Nicholas,"  "Ontury  Magaxine,"  "Pearson's."  "Leslie's 
Woman's    Companion,"    "North    American    Review.' 
."Ladies'    Home   Joumid,"    etc. 
I  Singer,"  "My  Little  Jim  Crow." 
I  "A  Paste-Board  Crown"  (novel), 
I  "The  Trouble  Woman." 
I      Morris,  Gouvemear,  American  statesman;  bom  in 
'  1752;   became  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congriea  of 
I  New  York,  and  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up  the  State 
(Constitution  in  1776;    was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
I  Continental  Congress  in  1777-80.  being  the  coUeaiSue  erf 
I  R.  Morris  as  superintendent  of  finance.     He  waa  one  of 
the  draujshters  of  the   Federal  Constitution   in    17S7. 
after  which  he  passed  many  years  in  Europe,   being 
minister  to  France  during  the  Revolution,  and  became 
United  States  senator  on  his  return.     He  wrote  **  Obser- 
vations on  the  American  Revolution,"  and  his  **Cbrre- 
Bpondence"  throws  much  light  on  the  French  Revn^u- 
Uon.     Died,  1816. 

Morris,  Bobert,  American  financier;  bom  in  Liver- 
pool in  1734;  emigrated  at  an  early  age  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  becoming  a  partner  in  tne  countins-hoose 
of  C.  Willing;  opposed  the  Stamp  Act,  and  signed  the 
Non-importation  Agreement  (1765).  Having  become  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Concress,  he  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  ana  greatly  hd|>ed  the 
American  cause  from  his  own  purse,  both  durinc  the 
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wmr  and  afterwards,  He  founded  the  Bank  of  North 
America,  was  superintendent  of  finance  from  1781  to 
1784,  but  declined  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury; 
was  finally  ruined  by  his  speculations,  and  died  in  prison 
for  debt  in  1806. 

Morris,  WUUam,  English  poet  and  socialist;  bom 
in  1834,  son  of  a  London  merchant;  was  educated  at 
Marlborough  and  Oxford,  and,  in  1863,  with  D.  G. 
Rofleetti,  Bume-Jones,  and  others,  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  artistic  wall-paper  and  household 
decorations.  During  his  leisure  nours  he  gave  socialist 
lectures,  and  wrote  poetry,  his  chief  productions  having 
been  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  "The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  "The  Story  of  Sigurd  the  Volsung."  besides 
translationa  of  the  "£neid  and  the  "Odyssey,"  and 
some  prose  works,  of  which  the  chief  is  "  A  Tale  of  the 
House  of  the  Wolfings."     Died,  1896. 

Morse,  Samuel  FInley  Breese,  bom  in  1791 ;  Amer- 
ican electrician;  son  of  a  Congregationalist  minister  in 
Massachusetts;  having  graduated  at  Yale,  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1810,  and,  becoming  a  pupil  of  West,  exhibited 
"The  Dsring  Hercules"  at  the  academy  in  1813.  He 
afterwards  abandoned  art  for  science,  and,  in  1837,  took 
out  a  patent  for  his  electric  telegraph,  the  first  overhead 
message  being  sent  from  Washington  to  Baltimore  in 
1844.  It  was  afterwards  generally  adopted,  the  inventor 
receiving  an  international  testimonial  in  1858.  Disputes 
subsequently  arose  as  to  priority  of  invention  with  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  and  on  account  of  the  infringement  of 
Morse's  patent.     Died,  1872. 

Morton*  Levi  Parsons.  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Sutes,  1889-93;  bom  in  Shoreham.  Vt.,  May  16,  1824; 
paduated  from  Shoreham  Academy  (LL.  D.,  Dartmouth 
CoUege,  1891,  Bliddlebury  CoUege,  1893);  founded  bank- 
ing houses  of  L.  P.  Morton  A  Company  and  Morton,  Bliss 
A  Company,  New  York;  Morton,  Kose  A  Company, 
Morton,  Qiaplin  A  Company,  London,  and  Morton  Trust 
Company,  Kew  York:  member  Congress  from  New 
York,  1879-81 :  United  States  minister  to  France,  1881- 
85:  vice-preeident  of  United  SUtes,  1889-93;  govemor 
of  New  York,  1895-96. 

MoUey,  John  Lothrop,  an  American  historian; 
bora  in  Massachusetts  in  1814,  and  graduated  at  Har> 
vard  College  in  1831,  after  which  he  traveled  for 
some  ^rears  in  Europe.  In  1840,  he  became  secretary 
of  legislation  at  St.  Petersburg;  was  minister-plenipo- 
tentiary at  Vienna  from  1861  till  1867;  and  in  1869 
was  appointed  American  minister  to  the  court  of  St. 
James,  a  poet  from  which  he  was  removed  in  1871.  The 
three  neat  works  upon  which  Motley  has  built  up  one 
of  the  foremoflt  literary  reputations  of  the  age,  are  *  The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  —  a  History,^  ite  sequel, 
"The  History  of  the  United  Netherlands  from  the  Death 
of  William  the  Silent  to  the  Synod  of  Dort."  and  "John 
of  Bameveld  " ;  all  of  which  nave  been  translated  into 
the  French,  Dutch,  and  German  languages.  Died  in 
England  in  1877. 

Moses,  a  great  Hebrew  prophet  and  legislator,  and 
son  of  Amram  of  the  Levitical  tribe,  was  bom  in  Egypt, 
about  1570  B.  C.  In  pursuance  of  a  royal  command 
that  all  male  infants  of  Hebrew  birth  should  be  destroyed, 
Moses,  to  eecape  this  fate,  was  laid  in  a  basket  among  a 
clump  of  bulrushes  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  there 
discovered  by  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  who  adopted 
him  as  her  eon.  When  arrived  at  a  ripe  manhood, 
Moees  began  to  form  plans  for  the  deliverance  of  his  race 
from  bondage,  and  incurring,  by  so  doing,  Egyptian 
mistrust,  he  fled  to  Midian,  where  he  served  as  a  shep- 
herd till  his  80th  year.  Then  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
recipioit  of  the  Lord's  commands  to  guide  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  captivity  into  the  Land  of  Canaan.  He 
accordingly  conducted  them  through  the  Red  Sea  into 
the  wilderness,  and  became  their  ai>ostolic  chief  and 
lawjrer,  composing  for  them  the  code  since  known  as  the 
"Mosaic  Dicpensation."  After  appointing  Joshua  as  his 
successor,  Moeee  died  on  Mount  Pisgah,  at  the  patri- 
archal age  of  120. 

Moulton,  Richard  Gr^n,  educator,  author:  bom 
in  Preston,  Eng.,  Biav  5.  1849 ;  naduated  from  London 
University,  1869;  Cambridge.  Eng.,  University,  1874 
(Ph.  D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1891);  university 
extension  lecturer  since  1874,  with  English  and  American 
universities.  Now  professor  of  literary  theory  and  in- 
terpretation. University  of  Chicago.  Author:  "Shakes- 
pne  as  a  Dramatic  Artist,  a  Study  of  Inductive  Literary 
Criticism  "  "The  Ancient  Classical  Drama,  a  Study  of 
Literary  Evolution,"  "  Four  Years  of  Novel  Reading  — 
Account  of  an  Experiment  in  the  Study  of  Fiction," 
"The  Literary  Study  of  the  Bible,"  "A  Short  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  the  Bible,"  "The  Moral  System 
ofShakespere."  Editor:  "The  Modem  Reader's  Bible." 
twenty-one  volumes,  1895-98. 


,  Mailer,  Friedrich  Max,  philologist:  bom  in  Dessau 
in  1823;  son  of  a  German  poet,  WUhelm  Mailer;  edu- 
cated at  Leipsig;  studied  at  Pans,  and  came  to  England 
I  in  1846;  was  appointed  Taylorian  professor  at  Oxford 
'  in  1854,  and  in  1868.  professor  of  comparative  philology 
'  there,  a  science  to  which  he  has  made  large  contributions; 
'  besides  editing  the  "Rig-Veda,"  he  has  published  "Leo- 
!  tures  on  the  Science  of  Language,"  and  "  Chips  from  a 
I  German  Workshop,"  dealing  therein  not  merely  with 
the  orii^n  of  languages,  but  that  of  the. early  nuigioua 
and  social  systems  of  the  East.     Died  in  1900. 

Munsey,  Frank  Andrew,  publisher;  born  in  Mercer^ 
Me.,  August  21,  1854;  educated  in  public  schools  in 
Maine;  unmarried;  started  business  cn^ — r  ir.  r— :ntry 
stiirt-;  h(?f:j[fvp  fti.-iri:Lt;or  Wiv^Utu  TfiioQ  I.  -  !■  .  .Jice, 
AiijEcuaUi,  Mc;  went  to  New  York,  l&H'J^  lind  started 
"The  l.iuJdeii  Arjiojiy/'  mveiit]«  weekly  (now  the  adult 
monthly »  "Thp  ArgOBy*  3;  in  February,  ISy.9,  lauachod 
"Muiiaey'a  Weekly,"  c<inverlod  October,  l&9t,  into 
"Munaey'is  Matcailne";  now  aba  owqei  "The  All-Storv 
Mttgafine/'  tins  "Washington  Tiioeu,"  and  "Boston 
Journal/'  Author;  **  Afloat  in  a  Great  City,"  "The- 
Bt>y  Brtjkef,"  "A  Tragedy  of  Errors."  "Under  Fii€," 
'*Derrinefyrth-*' 

3iiiiiMtej-her(2^,  Hti}^,  profesaor  of  psychology  +  Rar- 
varfi.  ^i[H-e  ISIC;  Ixirmn  Dzihiin,  Gonjvnny,  June  ],  18<J3; 
giailufit^i  (toin  Dunj^ie  GymnuAium,  18«iS2;  iwst^Ei^du- 
ate  jituriieu  in  philn^jiihy^  natural  0i:ienreq,  and  me<lJcia& 
in  t^n^ig  amJ  HeidelberKt  1882-87  (Ph.  D,,  Leipxie. 
I&a5,  M.  D..  Heidelberg,  1 887;  LL.  D.,  Waabington 
University^  ]9U4);  iTiKtruetor  Univ&i^ity  of  Fmburg^ 
Gernmuy,  J^7;  a.S(ii^tatit ptofavwrsame,  ISOI.  Author; 
"Paychalogy  and  Life,'^  "Grundiuege  dec  Payrbologie/* 
ah\o  other  workj?  in  German,  "  Anierioan  TraiHi/*  The 
Aiiiencanii/'  "Prineiplee  of  Art  Education/*  "Eternal 
Life/' 

Murfre«,  Mary  ?foallleii  C*Chariej?  Egbert  Cmd- 
dock ''J,  author;  born  in  Murfreesboro.  Tcnin.,  January 
24,  J85l>;  for  jears  cuneealed  her  identity  And  BtJc  ander 
he  r  ne  n-na  me .  A  tJ  tlior :  "In  the  Tennewiee  MountiU  ns, " 
"VVhtrfi'  the  Battle  wan  Fought/'  "Jioirn  tlit  Ravine/* 
"The  Prophet  of  the  Great  ttinakv  Mountain/'  **In  the 
Cloudfl/'  "The  Story  of  Keedon  wJuiTs/'  "The  Despot 
of  Broomeetlij^e  Cove/'  "In  the  * Straniftr'a- People'  Ojun- 
trj%"  "  Hi»  V  Bniflbeii  Star,"  "  The  Phantonvn  of  the  Foot- 
bridtfi^/'  'The  MvBtery  of  Wilj^hfoce  Mouiiiain."  "The 
JuEffler/'  "The  Young  Mountaiueera,"  **The  Story  of 
OJii  Knrt  Tj>uJtjn/'  "The  Bujihwharke^rfl  and  Other 
Slohej"/'  "The  ChampiionH"  "A  Stieetre  of  Power,** 
"Btorm  L'^Mitrfl./'  '*Tli#  Frrjnliemmftu/* 

MuHllu,  Bartvlofite  Esteban,  1t<tm  in  1618-  Spai)- 
ish  painter,  pupiJ  nf  Juan  del  Cju*tJllo;  after  living  in 
grctat  poverty,  made  the  aeiji^iiitanci^  of  VeJaanjuei, 
who  introdufedl  him  to  tliie  K*2cxsriaL  He  inade  a  repu- 
tation by  his  pifturefi  iu  iht  "  Clauslro  Cliiuo "  of  the 
Seville  Franciscan  Convent,  and  afterwards  painted 
Madonnas  and  holy  families,  his  "chef-d'oeuvre  being 
"The  Immaculate  Conception,"  now  in  the  Louvre. 
Murillo  died  (1682),  from  the  efltecta  of  a  fall  from  scaf- 
folding when  engfliged  on  a  pciture  of  "The  Espousals 
of  St.  Catherine." 

M array,  James  Stuart,  Earl  of,  regent  of  ScoUand ; 
bom  in  1533 ;  was  a  natural  son  of  King  James  V.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  his  half-sister.  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  he  became  her  chief  minister,  and  after 
her  deposition  was  appointed  to  the  regency.  Assas- 
sinated, January,  1570. 

Nansen.  Frldtjof,  born  at  Lysaker,  near  Christiania,. 
Norway,  about  1846;  made  his  first  Arctic  exploration 
in  1882,  followed  by  a  second  in  1889,  when  he  crossed 
Greenland;  from  1893.  to  1896.  was  engaged  in  hia 
famous  expedition  in  the  "Fram."  when  he  penetrated 
farther  north  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Professor  of 
soology  at  Christiania  University:  took  an  active  part, 
1905,  m  effecting  separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden^ 
and  18  the  first  Norwegian  ambassador  to  England. 

Napoleon  I.  was  bom  in  1769,  in  Ajaccio.  being  th» 
second  son  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  a  Corsican  advocate. 
He  was  educated  at  Brienne.  entered  the  French  Army 
in  1785,  and  first  became  notable  for  his  conduct  at  th» 
siege  of  Toulon  in  1793,  when  he  commanded  the  artillery. 
Two  years  later  he  led  the  troops  of  the  Convention  against 
the  Sections,  and  in  1796,  soon  after  his  first  nuuriage, 
received  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy.     After  hia 

treat  successes  in  this  war,  he  in  May.  1798,  set  out  for 
Igypt,  where  he  defeated  the  Mamelukes  and  invaded 
Syria,  but  was  checked  at  Acre.  Having  left  Egypt 
secretly  he  reached  France  in  October.  1799.  overthrew 
the  Directory,  and  became  first  consul.  He  now  again 
invaded  Italv,  and  made  peace  with  Austria  and  England 
in  1801,  and  1802.  reconstmcting  the  German  Empire 
in  the  interests  of  France,  while  he  also  concluded  a  con- 
cordat with  the  pope,  and  remodeled  the  French  con- 
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etitution  and  legal  ayitem.  War  broke  out  heaum  with 
EjiiUod  m  i84>3.  and  Austria  in  1805-     He  '  i  the 

latter  at  L'lm  and  Austerhtf,  but  failed  in  igns 

oQ  tliB  fonoer.  Se\t  year  PruaaiH  wm  ro!  .■  I  at 
Jeaa  and  Aueratadt^  and  in  IMYJ,  after  mi  imli  ^  isive 
camjMdctt.  thta  P«»e«  of  TiL^it  ^elu  m&de  with  E^ksisiA. 
Tbe  eon^uentAl  «yBtem  va»  now  orjranitpij  n^in^t  f  Ing- 
iMid,  and  the;  rtowndf  8r»ain  tnvFn  trj  Jtha^pb  lionaEn^rte. 
"Wb  necond  (treat  atiemft  of  Aiwtria  sodcsl  with  tlic  de- 
btttof  Waemm  (1809);  after  whkh  NHjKjltfm  divi  treed 
Jo«ephine  Beauhartviwfl,  and  mflmwl  Mahn  l.*iiiiija, 
daughter  of  the  trnp^ror.  Meanwhile,  httwe^er,  yu  the 
Ibanmn  Fcinifi^iila^  tliv  Tr^nrh  iimuf  had  been  ij^VId  in 
cheek,  and  a  breiich  i^-sth  Riisjiia  octurrisd  in  (8  J  2,  the 
results  of  which  wem  tht  invasion  qf  thiit  (M>untry,  the 
d]w«trt>u9  retreat  of  the  Grand  Army  and  the  naiug  of 
Gemmnjr.  After  the  buttle  of  I^ipzJK.  Ffftiife  wa^  in- 
vaded  from  Wi^t  and  fH>uth,  and  on  April  lit  ifiH<  Na- 
poleon abdieatni.  and  waa  hanishetl  to  Elba.  Next  year 
b«  escaiieii.  held  Kmnc*  at  his  fe^t,  but  nfter  ^  hundred 
da^  met  hiA  fitihl  defeat  ut  WaterUx*  (June  18.  1815). 
II«  paaaed  the  r»t  of  hiA  life  in  esirile  at  ^t.  Helena,  where 
he  dictated  hij  "Mennjir*/'     Died,  1821 , 

IVmpoleon  1II.|  born  in  IH08;  the  third  son  of  Louis 
BkinA|)«rte.  King  of  Holland,  and  Horten**  de  Beau- 
hartuLLii.  became  b«i.l  ttt  the  hiiUi»e  after  the  deall^  of  his 
elder  brutber^  and  of  ih*  King  of  Home,  and  in  336. 
made  a  first  Ht tempt  (4>  bswK  hio  clAimH,  the  rexu  t  of 
tthicb  wiui  exile  to  the  United  States  In  1840.  he  [i«de 
another  attemptn  for  whieb  he  was  Irnprisonod  m  the 
tBAtle  of  Ham.  whence  he  escaped  to  England  in  May, 
17^40.  He  HW»  elei'teti  to  the  AsRenibly  in  1848^  ami  ^oon 
after  be<!ani.e  ijrfeiident  at  dje  republic  After  the  ft>up 
d^etat  nf  December,  18*") I,  hia  tenu  of  office  wan  prY^lruiged 
to  ten  years,  and  It*^  than  a  year  Uler  a  plebi-witr-  was 
held,  and  1  jtuw  Najjoleon  liecame  Emperor  of  the  Frt^Qch. 
He  joined  Eit^tand  in  thi!  Crinienn  ^^ar^  and  in  1>*j1'  (in 
which  year  Um  life  wan  attempted  by  Ortini).  helped 
Sardinia  njcainint  the  AiLPtniins.  and  alsft  toolt  part  ii^  the 
opera tionfl  againjt  China  ( iS5JiMJ0K  and  Menennp-t  Ali 
( IKdO-aiK  but  he  failed  in  Mexico  in  130 in  and  hio  iruvem- 
ment  becoming  iocrcaflinjrly  unpopular  in  Francf.  he 
iioUKht  a  retncdy  in  the  i]ijarre1  with  Pruwim.  The  re- 
sult wa#  bis  defeat  and  raptiirv  at  Sedan  £  September  1, 
1870K  after  which  he  wai*  denosetl.  and  on  his  re i ease 
lived  in  EnKlnnd  till  hifi  death.  Napoleon  III.  wa--  the 
author  of  several  workj^,  the  chief  of  which  were  '*  f.aVie 
de  C^^sarn"  Atid  "Des  Id^es  Napnleonmenneq."  I'ied, 
1873. 

Neander,  Johann  August  Wilhelm,  bom  in  1789 
(David  Mendel) ;  German  theologian  of  Jewish  parentage, 
professor  of  theology  at  Berlin.  Many  of  his  woiics  have 
Deen  translated,  the  chief  of  them  being  **  Histonr  of  the 
Christian  Religion  and  Church,"  "  Life  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  "The  Emperor  Julian  and  his  Age."     Died.  18M). 

Nebachadneiiar  succeeded  his  father,  Nabopo- 
lassar,  as  King  of  Babylon,  and  after  taking  Jerusalem, 
in  606  B.  C.  earned  on  to  Babylon  numerous  captives, 
among  them  the  prophet  Daniel.  He  afterwards  eon- 
Quered  Tyre  and  Egypt.     Died,  662  B.  C. 

Nee  ho.  one  of  the  Pnaraoh  D]f  nasty  of  Egyptian  kings, 
succeeded  his  father,  Psammetichus,  in  617  B.  C,  de- 
feated Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  and  was  himself  defeated 
by  Nebuchadnessar,  King  of  Babylon,  in  606. 

Needham,  Charles  WllUs,  educator;  bom  in  Castile, 
N.  Y.,  September  30,  1848;  graduate  of  Albany  Law 
School.  1869-80  (LL.  D.,  University  of  Rochester. 
Georgetown  (College,  Kentucky);  practiced  law  in 
Chica^,  1874-90,  Washington  sinc«  1890;  assisted  in 
organising  Chicago  University  and  was  one  of  board 
of  trustees:  elected  professor  of  law,  1897;  organised, 
and  elected  dean,  school  of  comparative  jurisprudence 
and  diplomacy:  1898,  professor  of  transportation  and 
interstate  ct)mmerce  in  school  of  comparative  jurispru- 
dence and  diplomacy;  president  The  George  Washing- 
ton University  (formerly  Columbian)  since  1902.  Lec- 
turer upon  legal  ethics,  trusts  and  trades  unions.  Mem- 
ber of  American  Economic  Association,  and  many  other 
learned  and  educational  societies.  Delegate  to  (}on- 
gr^  International  de  Droit  Ck>mpar^.  1900;  delegate  to 
Congrte  International  des  Chemius  de  Per;  delegate 
Congr^  International  D'Assitance  Publique  at  de 
Bienfalsance  Priv^,  Paris;  speaker  upon  jurisprudence, 
congress  of  arts  and  sciences,  St.  Louis  Exposition.  1904. 
Author  of  several  pamphlets  on  education,  law.  and 
jurisprudence:  contributor  to  periodicals. 

Nellson,  Adelaide,  an  English  actress;  bom  in  Leeds. 
Yorkshire,  England,  March  3.  1848.  Her  real  name  was 
Elisabeth  Ann  Brown,  though  she  was  sometimes  called 
Licsie  Bland  (Bland  being  the  name  of  her  step-father). 
She  made  her  d^but  as  Juliet  when  only  17  years  old. 
she  appeared  as  Amv  Robsart  in  1870,  in  London,  with 
immense  success,  and  by  1878,  stood  at  the. head  of  her 


profession.  In  1872,  she  came  to  tha  United  Statca, 
plasring  in  Booth's  theater.  New  York,  and  in  BoetoiL, 
where  she  was  equally  successful.  She  made  four  riaits 
to  the  United  SUtes.  her  but  one  being  in  1880.  Sbe 
died  in  Paris,  France.  August  15.  1880. 

Nelson,  Horatio,  Vlscouni,  bom  in  1758;  Englisb 
admiral,  son  of  a  Norfolk  clergyman;  entered  the  navy 
in  1770,  served  in  the  American  War.  and  under  Lord 
Hood  in  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  becoaung 
commodore  in  1796,  and  rear-admiral  after  the  battle  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  1797.  In  the  following  year  he  woa 
the  battle  of  the  Nile,  for  which  he  was  made  baroo,  and 
i'  i^ni,  briniDntly  illaoVyed  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  by  at- 
ini  kjrL^  tVjpcrihujfcn.  Aft^T  this  he  commanded  in  the 
Mcfhlerrancan,  and  on  October  21,  1805.  saved  Kryjand 
frnm  invasion  by  hi«  defeat,  (rf  the  combined  Freoca  and 
BpaniJ^h  ^vitta  at  Trafaliciiir.  but  fell  in  the  action. 

NepoA,  t'omrlfust  a  Roman  historian  who  dourabed 
diirinK  the  tim^  of  Julius  Cresar  and  the  first  six  yean  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  enjojred  the  frieodsfai|>  of 
Cirero,  and  hia  only  extant  work  **  Vitas  Excellentium 
Imperatorum/*  is  held  in  Ugh  esteem  as  an  educatJooal 
claasbook 

Nero,  Luclu»  Oomltlus,  bom  in  37;  Emperor  of 
Rnmp,  (rmnil!=i(jD  of  Cfrraamcus;  was  adopted  by  daa- 
ciiu.*  ill  the  >uar  50,  suid  succeeded  him  in  54.  He  caused 
his  mother,  Agrippina.  to  be  murdered  for  oppoaiz^  his 
divorce  from  (>ctavia  and  marriage  with  Poppaoa  aatwea. 
this  being  accomplished  by  the  murder  oi  the  former. 
He  persecuted  the  Christians,  whom  he  char|Eed  with  the 
burning  of  Rome  in  64,  and  married  Messalina  after  the 
death  of  his  second  wife.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  was 
discovered,  but  on  the  success  of  that  of  Galba  Nero,  p^ 
an  end  to  his  life. 

Nerra*  Marcus  Cocceius^  a  Roman  Emneror,  bora 
in  Umbria,  A.  D.  32,  after  being  twice  consul,  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  on  the  death  of  Domitian,  96.  He 
ruled  with  inildneas  and  justice,  and,  after  adopting  Tra- 
jan as  hiB  son  and  successor,  died,  98. 

Newcomb,  Simon*  astronomer;  bom  an  Wallare, 
N.  S..  March  12.  1835:  came  to  United  States.  1853: 
graduate  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard,  B.  S., 
1858.  Appointed.  1861.  professor  of  mathematacs. 
United  States  Navy;  assigned  to  duty  at  United  States 
Naval  Observatorv ;  professor  in  mathematica  and  astro<»- 
omy,  Johns  Hopkins,  1884-94,  and  editor  "Ameckaa 
Journal  Mathematics."  Since  1874.  correspondent,  aad 
since  1893,  one  of  the  ei^t  foreign  associates,  institute  d 
France;  made  officer  of Xegion  of  Honor  of  Fiance,  193- 
Author:  "Secular  Variations  and  Mutual  Revdataoos  of 
the  Orbits  of  the  Asteroids,"  "  Investigation  of  the  Oibit 
of  Neptune,"  "  Researches  on  the  Motion  of  the  Moon." 
"Popular  Astronomy."  "Calculus,"  **A  Plain  Man's 
Talk  on  the  Labor  Questran,"  "Principlea  of  Politkal 
Economy,"  "Elements  of  Astronomy.'  "His  Wiadcsn 
the  Defender."  "The  Stars."  "Astronomy  for  Every- 
body," "  Reminiscences  of  an  Astronomer,  also  varioos 
other  booln  on  astronomy  and  economic  topics,  magasiBe 
articles,  etc. 

Newman,  John  Henir,  Cardinal,  bora  in  1801. 
theologian. '  son  of  a  London  banker;  graduated  froia 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1820,  and  was  elected  Feifc* 
of  Oriel.  He  took  orders  in  1824,  when  he  becsume  viec- 
principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  in  1828.  became  vicsr 
of  St.  Mary's.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Tractarisa 
movement,  and  in  1841.  wrote  '^Tract  XC."  which  w 
severely  condemned.  After  living  at  Littlemore  for 
some  years  in  seclusion,  he  was  received  into  the  Rooasc 
Church,  in  1845 ;  founded  the  Brompton  oratory  in  18S0. 
and  directed  the  Edgbaston  oratory  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  remaining  years.  He  took  part  in  controverwe 
with  Kingsley  in  1864.  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1S74.  MB>i 
accepted  the  Infallibilitjr  dogma  with  some  resercatioas. 
He  was  created  cardinal  in  1879.  Chief  anoong  his  works 
were  "  Apologia  pro  VitA  Su&.  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Gram- 
mar of  Assent,  and  "The  Dream  of  (Serontius.  Died. 
1890. 

Newton.  Sir  Isaac^  the  greatest  of  philosophef& 
was  born,  December  25.  1642,  at  Colsterworth.  in  lia- 
colnshire,  and  early  displajred  a  talent  for  mechanics  aiki 
drawing.  He  was  educated  at  Grantham  School,  uid  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  studied  mathcsaatks 
with  the  utmost  assiduity.  In  1667.  he  obtained  a  M- 
lowship;  in  1669.  the  mathematical  profeaBorahtp;  aad 
in  1671.  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  Societv.  It 
was  during  his  abode  at  Cambridge  that  he  made  ha 
three  great  discoveries,  of  fluxions,  the  nature  of  licb^ 
and  colors,  and  the  laws  of  gravitation.  Tb  t^ 
latter  of  these  his  attention  was  first  turned  by  h» 
seeing  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree.  The  "  Principia,'*  wkirk 
unfolded  to  the  world  the  theory  of  the  universe,  was  aos 
published  till  1 687 .  In  that  year  also  Newton  was  cbo«i 
one  of  the  delegates  to  defend   the  privikiges  ot  ^ 
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univeiBity  agaioBt  James  II.:  and  in  1688,  and  1701.  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  membera  of  the  university.  He 
was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint  in  1606;  was  made 
master  of  it  in  1699;  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1703;  and  was  knishted  in  1705.  He  died, 
Jiarch  20(  1727.  Amons  his  works  are:  '*  Arithmetica 
Universalis."  **A  New  Method  of  Infinite  Series  and 
Fluxions,"  Optics."  "The  Chronology  of  Ancient  King« 
-dome,"  amended:  and  "Observations  on  the  Prophecies 
of  Daniel,"  and  the  "Apocalypse." 

Ne^t  Bf  ichelt  peer  and  marshal  of  France;   bom  in 
ouis.  17C^,  son  of  a  cooper;  entered  the  army  as  a 
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private  hussar  in  1797;  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire, 
jmd  earned  for  himself  from  the  army  under  Napoleon, 
and  from  Napoleon  himself,  the  title  of  the  "  Brave  of 
the  braves";  on  Napoleon's  abdication  in  1814  he 
Attached  himself  to  Louis  XVIII.,  but  on  his  return 
from  Elba  he  joined  his  old  master,  and  stood  b^  him 
<iuring  the  hundred  days;  on  the  second  Restoration  he 
^ras  arrested,  tried  by  his  peers,  and  shot.     Died,  1815. 

Nicholas  II.,  who  on  November  1,  1894,  succeeded 
Alexander  III.  as  "Emperor  of  All  the  Ruasias,"  was 
bom  in  St.  Petersburg  on  May  18.  1868,  his  mother  being 
the  Princess  Dagmar,  a  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Christian  IX.  of  Denmark,  and  sister  to  Queen  Alexandra, 
the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  and  the  JKing  of  Greece. 
During  the  famine  of  1891,  he  was,  at  his  own  request, 
made  president  of  the  committee  of  succor,  and  worked 
bard  in  the  organisation  of  relief.  As  Czarevitch  he  held 
several  military  commands  in  his  own  country  —  in  the 
famous  Prfobrajensky  regiment  among  otliers  —  and 
in  England  he  had  conferred  upon  him  in  1893,  the  order 
of  the  garter.  He  married  the  Princess  Alix  of  Heese- 
Damostadt  in  November,  1894.  Four  daughters  came 
first,  but  a  son  was  bom  on  August  12,  1904,  and  was 
named  Alexis.  The  coronation ot  the csar  tookplace  with 
impressive  cerenoonial  at  Moscow  in  May,  1896,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  he  commenced  a  tour  which 
included  visits  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  Germany, 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  the 
President  of  France.  The  famous  peace  propoeals  which 
he  made  to  the  powers  during  1898,  led  to  the  first  peace 
•conference  at  The  Hasue  in  1899.  the  establishment  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  there,  and  indirectly 
to  the  second  conference  in  1907.  He  is  gifted  with  the 
linguistic  facility  of  most  of  his  countrymen,  and  fluently 
«peaks  French.  German,  Italian,  and  especially  English, 
of  whose  literature  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge.  The 
czar  must  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  and  his 
consent  is  necessary  to  the  marriage  of  any  prince  or 
princess  of  the  Imperial  family. 

Nlcholms  ¥•«  "  Da  Sarsana^'  bora  in  1389.  was  elected 
In  1447  (the  abdication  of  the  anti-pope,  two  years  Later, 
bringing  to  an  end  the  "Great  Schism  *).  and  defeated 
the  conspiracy  of  Porcari  in  1452.  He  was  a  great 
scholar,  was  chief  founder  of  the  Vatican  library,  and  of 
several  Italian  universities,  and  offered  an  asylum  to 
the  Greeks  driven  out  of  Constantinople.     Died,  1455. 

NIebahr,  BarChold  GeorK,  bom  in  1776,  his  son. 
historian  and  philolosist,  was  bora  in  Copenhagen,  but 
in  1805,  entered  the  Prussian  service,  and  became  privy 
councilor.  He  was  several  years  minister  at  Rome,  and 
negotiated  the  concordat  of  1821.  In  1823,  he  obtained 
A  cfaair  at  Bonn,  and  his  "Rdmische  Geschichte"  ap- 
peared in  enlarged  form  in  1827.  It  was  translated  by 
Hare  and  Thirlwall.  He  was  also  author  of  "Corpus 
Scriptorum  Historise  Byzantinas"  and  other  works,  and 
•discovered  at  Verona  the  fragments  of  Gains.  Died, 
1831. 

Ntohaas,  Charles  Heniy*  sculptor;  bora  in  Cin- 
cinnati, January  24.  1855;  educated  at  Cincinnati 
achools;  art  education  at  Royal  Academy.  Munich.  Ger- 
many; took  degree  and  won  first  medflil  ever  given  to 
American,  and  prises  at  different  times.  Made  Garfield 
statue,  Cincinnati;  Ingalls,  Allen,  Garfield,  and  Morton, 
in  rotunda  of  Capitol,  Washington;  statues  of  Gibbon 
and  Moses,  Congressional  Library.  Hahnemann  at  Scott 
Circle.  Washington;  Astor  historical  doors,  Trinity 
Churcn.  New  York;  pediment  to  appellate  courthouse. 
New  York;  statues  of  Hooker  and  Davenport.  Conn. 
State  House;  statue  to  Drake,  erected  by  Stanaaid  Oil 


Company,  at  Titusville,  Pa. ;  two  large  groups,  "  Mineral 
~Vealth,"  Pan-American  Exposition,   1901;    statues  of 
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Lincoln,  Farragut,  and  Mckinley,  Muskegon,  Mich.; 
Lincoln,  Buffalo;  Apotheqpis  of  St.  Louis  for  St.  Louis 
Exposition;  equestrian, General  Forrest,  Memphis, Tenn. 
Nielsen,  Alice,  opera  singer;  bora  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.;  daughter  of  Erasmus  Ivarius  and  Sarah  A. 
Nielsen:  musical  education  in  San  Francisco,  under 
Mile.  Ida  Valerga;  first  stage  appearance  with  opera 
company  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  1893,  as  Yum  Yum  in 
"Mikado";    after Tivoli  engagement,  joined  the  Bos- 


tonians,  1896,  and  took  the  rdle  of  Annabel  in  "  Robin 
Hood,"  the  foUowing  season  played  leading  part  of 
Maid  Blarion:  also  principal  soprano  r61e  in  ^The  Ser- 
enade." Stellar  d^ut  at  Grand  Opera  House,  Toronto, 
Canada,  September  14,  1898,  in  "The  Fortune  Teller.'* 

Nightingale,  Florence,  was  bora  in  Florence  in 
1829,  and,  in  1851,  entered  an  institution  of  sisters  of 
mercy  at  Kaiserswerth.  On  November  4,  1854,  she 
arrived  with  ninety-two  women  at  Scutari,  and  brought 
the  hospital  there  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  A  tes- 
timonial was  offered  her  but  declined.  She  wrote 
"Notes  on  Hospitals,"  "Notes  on  Nursing,"  and  other 
works. 

NUsson.  Christine,  an  operatic  singer,  bora  in 
Sweden,  1843;  daughter  of  a  peasant,  and  one  of  the 
foremost  sopranos  of  her  day:  distinguished  for  her 
dramatic  talent  no  lees  than  by  ner  powers  as  a  vocalist. 
Died.  1882. 

Nlmrod,  a  grandson  of  Ham,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  Babylon,  and  also  the  first  king 
and  the  first  conqueror.  In  the  Scripture  he  is  called 
"'  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord." 

NInus*  the  supposed  founder  of  the  Asssrrian  mon- 
archy,  and  builder  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  flourished 
about  2048  B.  C,  and  was  husband  of  the  famous 
Semiramis. 

Nixon.  Lewis,  shipbuilder;  bora  in  Leesburg,  Va.. 
April  7,  1861 ;  eariy  education  in  Leesburg;  appointed 
midshipman.  United  States  Navy,  1878;  graduate  of 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  1882,  at  head  of  class, 
and  sent  to  Ro}^  Naval  College.  Greenwich.  England, 
by  navy  department;  transferrod  to  construction  corxM 
of  navy,  1884;  in  1890.  designed  battle-ships  "Ore^n." 
"Indiana,"  and  "Massachusetts."  and  then  resigned 
from  navy  to  become  superintending  constractor  of 
Cramp  shipyard,  Philadelphia;  resigned,  1895,  and 
started  Crescent  shipyard,  Elisabeth,  N.  J.,  on  his  own 
account,  where  he  nas  built  100  vessels  in  six  years, 
among  others  the  sub-marine  torpedo-boat.  "  Holland, 
monitor  "  Florida,"  torpedo-boat  *  O'Brien,'*  and  cruiser 
"  Chattanooga."  Appointed  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck  presi- 
dent of  East  River  Bridge  Commission,  January,  1898; 
',  1902.  New  York  commissioner  to  Louisiana 


<  Purchase  Exposition.  St.  Louis;  trustee  of  Webb's 
Academy  and  home  for  shipbuilders;  Democrat  (Tam- 
many Hall):  succeeded  Richard  Croker  as  leader  of 
Tammany  Hall,  November,  1901,  to  May,  1902;  chair- 
man of  finance  committee,  Democratic  congressional 
campaism  committee.  President  and  director  of  United 
States  Shipbuilding  Company,  which  includes  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  Union  Iron  Works,  Cal.,  Bath 
Iron  Works,  Crescent  Shipyard,  Eastera  Shipbuilding 
Company,  and  Harlan  A  Hollingsworth  Company,  Wil- 
mington, Del.  Director:  Guardian  Trust  Company, 
Trust  Company  of  the  Republic,  United  States  Long 
Distance  Auto  Company,  International  Smokeless 
Powder  Compansr. 

Noah,  an  eminent  patriarch,  the  ninth  in  descent 
after  Adam,  was  bora  about  2950  B.  C.  He  was 
600  years  old  when  the  grand  deluge  destroyed  all 
the  human  race  except  himself  and  his  familv,  who  were 
saved  in  the  ark.  ana  entered  into  a  new  and  everlasting 
covenant.     Died  at  the  age  of  950  years. 

Nordlca*  Lillian  (Mme.  Zoltan  Ddme),  prima  donna; 
bora  (Lillian  Norton)  in  Farmington,  Me.,  in  1859; 
musical  education  in  New  England  Conservat6ry,  by 
John  O'Neill,  and  with  San  Giovanni,  Milan,  Italy; 
married,  first,  to  Mr.  Gower;  second,  to  Herr  D5me. 
Operatic  d^but,  Brescia,  Italy,  in  "La  Traviat^"; 
appeared  in  London.  1887,  and  m  Paris,  St.  Petersburg, 
and  other  European  capitals.  Repertoire  embraces 
foily  operas  and  all  the  standard  oratorios;  best  known 
in  Wagnerian  parts. 

North,  Frederick.  Eari  of  Guilford,  commonly 
known  as  Lord  North;  statesman;  bora  in  1732,  of 
the  same  family  as  firat  earl;  became  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  1769.  and  from  1770  to  1782.  was 
prime  minister,  after  which  he  formed  a  coalition  with 
Fox,  and  was  joint  secretary  with  him  for  a  few  months. 
He  was  the  favorite  minister  of  George  III.,  but  towards 
the  end  of  his  administration  wished  to  conclude  peace 
with  the  colonies.     Died,  1792. 

North,  Simon  Newton  Dexter,  journalist,  statia- 
tician;  born  in  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1849; 
graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  1869.  Managing  editor 
^Utica  Moraing  Herald."  1869-86;  president  of  New 
York  Sute  Associated  Press.  1885-86;  editor  and  joint 
proprietor  of  "Albany  Express."  1886-88.  Secretary 
of  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  1888- 
1903.  Appointed  member  of  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  by  President  McKinley,  1898;  resigned, 
1899,  to  accept  position  of  chief  statistician  for  manu- 
factures, twelfth  census;     appointed,    April,    1903,   di- 
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rector  United  States  censuf.  Author:  "An  American 
Textile  Gloasary,*'  "A  History  of  the  American  Wool 
Manufacture,"  Old  Greek,  an  Old  Time  Professor  in 
an  Old-Fashioned  College"  (memoir  of  Dr.  Edward 
North);  also  numerous  pamphlets  and  lectures  on 
economical,  industrial,  and  educational  subjects. 

Norton^  Charles  Eliot,  professor  of  history  of  art. 
Harvard,  1874-98;  professor  emeritus  since  1808; 
bom  in  Cambridge,  Mjeus.,  November  16,  1827;  grad- 
uate  of  Harvard,  1846  (Litt.  D.,  Cambridge,  En^Ouid, 
1884;  L.  H.  D.,  Columbia,  1885;  LL.  D.,  Harvard, 
1887,  Yale.  1901;  hon.  D.  C.  L.,  Oxfoid  University, 
En^and,  1900).  Entered  commercial  office  in  Boston, 
1846;  went  as  supercargo  on  East  Indian  voyage,  1849; 
later  made  several  trips  to  Europe.  Known  as  a  Dante 
•cholar  and  an  authority  on  art.  Author:  "Consider- 
ations on  Some  Recent  Social  Theories,"  "Historical 
Studies  of  Church  Building  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "  Notes 
of  Travel  and  Study  in  Italy."  Editor:  "North  Amer- 
ican Review,"  1862-68;  "Letters  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,"  "Writings  of  George  William  Curtis,"  "Corre- 
spondence of  Caiiyle  and  Emerson,  and  of  Goethe  and 
Oariyle."  "Reminiscences  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Car- 
lyle.  Letters  of  John  Ruskin."  Translator  of  Dante's 
Vita  Nuova"  and  "Divina  Commedia." 

O'Connell,  Daniel,  bom  in  Kerry  in  1775;  educated 
at  St.  Omer  and  Douay,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1798.  His  agitation  for  removing  the  oolitical  disabil- 
ities of  the  Roman  Catholics  culminated  in  1828,  when 
he  was  elected  for  Clare,  but  not  allowed  to  take  his 
seat.  Amidst  great  excitement  the  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion Bill  was  passed  in  1829.  He  first  demanded  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  in  1841.  After  holding  several 
monster  meetings  in  Ireland,  he  was  arrested,  fined,  and 
imprisoned,  but  this  judgment  was  reversed  by  the 
House  of  Lords.    O'Connell  was  oppoeed  to  the  use  of 

Shysical  force,  and  discountenanced  the  Chartists  and 
be  "  Young  Ir^and  "  party.     He  died  in  Genoa  in  1847. 

Odell«  Benjamin  B.,  Jr.,  governor  of  New  York, 
1901-05:  bom  in  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  January  14,  1854; 
educated  in  public  schools.  Bethany  (W.  Va.)  Collei;e, 
and  three  years  at  Columbia  College:  since  1875.  m 
coDunercial  pursuite;  now  president  of  ice  and  electric 
lifting  companies.  Member  of  Republican  State  Com* 
mittee  since  1887;  chairman  of  executive  committee. 
1896.  Member  of  Congress,  1895-1901.  Chairman  of 
Committee  on  Accounte,  55 tn  Congress.  Now  chairman 
of  Republican  State  Committee,  New  York. 

Odoacer,  a  Herule  or  Rugian  chieftain,  after  attack- 
ing and  slaying  the  patrician  Orestes,  and  deposing  his 
•on.  the  Emperor  Romulus  Augustulus  (476),  ruled 
Italy  as  patncian  under  the  Eastern  Emperor  Zeno, 
but  was  practically  an  independent  sovereign.  He  was 
overthrown  by  Theodoric,  Ring  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who 
put  him  to  death  in  493. 

Oglethorpe.  James  Edward,  bom  in  1698;  English 

feneral,  served  under  Marlborough  and  Eugene;  in 
733,  founded  the  colony  of  Georgia,  which  he  named 
after  George  II.;  returned  to  England  in  1743,  and  held 
a  command  against  the  Jacobites  (1745).     Died,  1785. 

Ohm,  Georg  Simon,  bora  in  1787;  German  man  of 
science;  discovered  "Ohm's  law"  of  electricity,  by 
which  the  intensity  of  a  current  is  stated  in  terms  of 
^e  electro-motive  force  and  the  resistance  of  the  circuit. 
Died.  1854. 

Oku,  General  Count,  was  bora  in  1847,  and  has 
seen  thirty-six  years'  service  with  the  Japanese  army. 
In  1877,  when  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major,  he 
ineatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Kumamoto 
Castle  by  the  Satsuma  insurgents,  cutting  his  way  out 
and  opening  conununication  with  the  relieving  army. 
When  the  war  broke  out  with  China  in  1894,  he  was 
given  the  command  of  a  division  in  the  Manchurian 
campaign,  and  received  his  title  of  nobility  in  recognition 
of  lus  great  services.  His  knowledge  of  the  ground, 
and  his  capacity,  marked  him  out  for  service  in  the  war 
with  Russia,  and  he  commanded  the  second  army, 
which  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Liao-tung  Penin- 
sula in  May,  1904,  won  the  brilliant  victory  at  Kinchau, 
and  did  splendid  service  in  the  subsequent  fighting  in 
Manchuria.     Count,  1907. 

Olaf,  St.,  a  Norwegian  king;  wrested  the  throne 
from  Eric,  and  set  himself  to  propagate  Christianity  by 
fire  and  sword,  excited  disaffection  among  his  people, 
who  rebelled  and  overpowered  him  with  the  assistance 
of  Cnut  of  Denmark,  so  that  he  fled  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  Jaroslav  of  Russia;  by  his  help  he  tried  to  recover 
the  throne,  but  was  defeated  and  slain,  his  body  being 
buried  in  Trondbiem;  he  was  canonised  in  1164,  and  is 
patron  saint  of  Norway. 

Olcott,  "Chauncey"  (C^hancellor  John  Olcott). 
•inger  and  actor;  born  in  Buffalo,  July  21.  1860;  edu- 
cated in  Buffalo  common  schools;  brought  out  as  singer 


by  Ute  R.  M.  Hooley.  1880.    With  Hooley*s ^     . 

two  years,  then  consecutivdy  with  HavnlVs  rotiinany, 
Caracross  Minstrels.  Denman  Thompson,  i>iiff*8  Opoa 
Company  for  several  seasons;  aangtwo  years  in  Rnyaftd 
in  comic  opera,  then  succeeded  W.  J.  Scaalaa  as  star 
in  Irish  musical  dramas;  has  since  appeared  in  varsooa 
leading  rdles  in  United  States  and  Enipand. 


Harvard  Law  School!  1858;  (LL.  D..  Harvard.  Brown. 
Yale).  Admitted  to  bar.  1859;  practiced  law  in  Bootoa 
(serving  in  Mas^husette  Legislature,  1874)  till  ap- 
pointed United  States  attoraey-general  by  Prestdcat 
CleveUnd,  serving  from  Blarch  6,  1893,  to  June  8,  18&5. 
and  from  June  10,  1895.  until  March  4,  1807,  as  secre> 
tary  of  state.  United  States.     Resumed  practice  of  lav. 

Omar  Khayyam  {5'mur  kjf^ya'm),  astronomer-poet 
of  Persia,  bora  m  Naishapur,  in  Khomsann;  lived  in 
the  later  half  of  the  ElevenUi  Century,  and  died  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  Twelfth.  He  wrote  a  ct^ection  of 
poems  which  breathe  an  Epicurean  spirit,  and  wb3e 
they  occupy  themselves  with  serious  problems  of  hfe, 
do  so  with  careless  sportiveness,  intent  on  tbe  en>oy- 
ment  of  the  sensuous  pleasures  of  life,  like  an  essr- 
going  Epicurean.  The  great  problems  of  destiny  do 
not  trouble  the  author,  tney  are  no  concern  of  his,  mod 
the  burden  of  his  songs  assuredly  is.  as  his  ' 
says.  "If  not,  'let  us  eat,  let  us  drink,  for  \ 
we  die.*  " 

Oppenhelm,  Nathan,  physician,  medical 
bora  m  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  17,  1865;  scraduate  of 
Harvard,  1888;  College  of  Physicians  and  Saneoas 
((Columbia),  1891.  Attending  physician,  childrm^  de> 
partment,  Sydenham  Hospital,  and  New  Yoi^  Gty 
Children's  Hospital  and  schools;  specialty  in  dwiraiw  of 
children.  Author:  "The  Development  of  the  OukL" 
"The  Medical  Diseases  of  Childhood,"  "The  Care  of  the 
Child  in  Health,"  "Mental  Growth  and  Control."  Also 
various  scientific  essays. 

Opper,  Frederick  Burr,  artist;  born  in  Madisny>. 
Lake  County,  O.,  January  2,  1857;  left  school  at  14: 
worked  a  year  or  more  in  the  village  newspaper  of&c: 
went  to  New  York  and  worked  in  a  store  for  a  sbori 
time  and  then,  having  sold  some  humorous  sketebes  to 
"  Wild  Oats "  and  other  comic  papers,  went  to  drawing 
as  a  profession;  on  art  staff  o(^  "Frank  Leslie'a*'  three 
years;  an  artist  of  "Puck"  eighteen  3^«*n;  eewied 
connection  with  "Puck"  to  accept  offer  from  "Hearst's 
New  York  Journal,"  May,  1899;  stockholder  in  the 
"Puck"  company.  Illustrator  for  BUI  Nve,  Mark 
Twain,  Hobart  (Dinkelspiel).  Dunne  (Dooley}.  etc 
Author:  "The  Folks  in  Funnyville"  (with  hk  own 
verses  and  pictures),  "Our  Antedilu\'ian  Ancestors^" 
"Happy  Hooligan,"  "Alphonse  and  Gaston."  "John 
Bull.^' 

Orance,  Princes  of,  (1)  WUliam  I.,  **the  Silent " 
bora  inT533.  son  of  William,  Count  of  Nassau;  inherited 
large  domains  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Holland;  was 
sent  as  a  boy  to  the  court  of  Charles  v.;  ^oyed  the  coe- 
fidence  of  that  emperor,  but  was  distrusted  by  ha  won. 
Philip  II.  On  learning  the  designs  of  Philip  azul  Hean 
II.  <n  France  against  the  Protestants  (1550).  he  deter- 
mined to  espouse  their  cause.  When  the  Duke  of  Ahra 
arrived  in  the  Low  Countries  (1567),  he  put  himsrlf 
at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  founded  the  republic  of  the  Netherlands  (1579) 
of  which  he  was  elected  the  first  stadUiolder.  He  was 
assassinated  at  Delft.  Died,  1584.  (2)  Maunoeof  Naasaa 
born  in  1567.  second  son  of  the  preceding;  was  one  of 
the  most  skillful  strategists  of  the  age.  Was  appointed 
stadtholder  of  Holland  in  1587,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
Utrecht,  Overysesl,  and  Gueldres.  The  war  with  Spaia 
was  continued  till  1609,  after  which  the  Dutch  were  able 
to  maintain  their  independence.  In  1618.  Bamevekh, 
who  accused  Maurice  of  ambitious  projects,  was  pal  to 
death.  Matirice  succeeded  his  elder  brother  as  nince 
of  Orange  (1618).     Died.  1625. 

Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  son  of  Berna^ 
dotte.  bora  in  Paris,  reigned  from  1844  to   1857. 

Oscar  II.,  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  aon  of 
preceding,  succeeded  his  brother  Claries  XV.  in  1872; 
has  distinguished  himself  in  literature  by  tranalatior 
Goethe's  Faust"  into  Swedish,  and  by  a  Tolume  <k 
minor  poems  under  his  "  nom  de plume  "  Oscar  Frederick; 
bora  in  1829;  died,  1907. 

Osier,  William,  physician,  educator,  author;  bora 
in  Tecumseh,  Ont..  1849:  graduate  of  McGa 
Montreal,  1872;  (LL.  D.,  McGiU,  Toronto.  University  of 
Edinburgh,  University  of  Aberdeen.  Harvard ,  Yale; 
D.  Sc.,  Oxford);  professor  of  institutes  of  medicine. 
McGill  University.  1874-84;  professor  of  clinical  medi- 
cine.  University  of  Pennsylvania,   1884;    professco'  of 
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medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1880-1005;  Rejrius 
proteasoT  of  medicine,  Oxford  University,  since  1005. 
Author:  "The  Cerebrml  Palsies  of  Children,"  "Chorea 
«od  Choreiform  affections,"  "Lectures  on  Abdominal 
Ttmiors."  "Anjsina  Pectoris  and  Allied  States,"  "The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine."  "Cancer  of  the 
Stomach,"  "Science and  Immortality"  (Ingersoll  lecture. 
Harvard  University).  " iEquanimitas,"  and  "Other 
Addresses." 

Osslan  (o«^'0-<m),  a  Celtic  bard,  supposed  to  have 
lived  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  about  ntteen  hundred 
years  ago.  He  was  the  son  of  Fincal,  King  of  Morven, 
A  famous  hero,  and  was  blind.  Ossian's  poems  are  re- 
mM'kable  for  their  grandeur  and  wild  beautv.  and  are 
very  different  from  all  other  poetry.  They  nave  been 
published  in  nearly  all  European  languages. 

Otto  Im  "the  Great."  Emperor  of  the  West,  bom  in 
912.  son  Qt  Henry  the  Fowler,  was  chosen  King  of  Ger- 
many in  036;  in  051  was  summoned  to  aid  the  Italians 
Against  Berengar,  and  married  Adelheid,  widow  of  King 
Lothair;  routed  the  Hungarians  near  Augsburg,  in  055; 
in  062,  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Rome  by  Pope  John  XII. 
He  subsequently  deposed  John,  and  set  up  Leo  VIII.  in 
bis  stead.  He  extended  his  dominion  over  nearly  the 
ivfaole  of  Italy,  retetablished  the  Western  Empire,  and 
made  many  reforms  in  church  and  state.     DiecT  073. 

^Owen*  Bobertt  the  founder  of  socialism  in  England, 
-was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  Newtown.  Montjtomeryshire, 
1771.  In  IsOO  he  became  owner  of  the  New  Lanark 
Cotton  Factory,  where  he  proceeded  to  put  in  practice 
his  theories  of  a  new  system  of  societv.  He  afterwards 
made  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  communistic  set- 
tiements  at  New  Harmony  in  America  (1825),  and  Har« 
mony  Hall  in  Hampshire  (1844).  To  his  efforts  may  be 
traced  the  first  factory  legislation,  the  co-operative 
movement,  and  the  establMhment  of  infant  schools. 
Died,  1858. 

Ozenstlema*  Axel*  Coont*  bora  in  1583,  Swedish 
statesman,  was  madb  chancellor  bv  Gustavus  Adolphus 
in  1611 ;  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  Protestant  party 
in  Germany  (1632-35);  acted  as  regent  throughout  the 
minority  m  Christina,  and  became  her  chiM  minister 
when  she  assumed  the  government  (1644).     Died,  1654. 

Oyama«  Field-Marahal  Prince*  was  bom  in  Kago- 
ahima,  in  1844.  Entered  the  Japanese  Army,  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  in  1871,  promoted  major-general  in  tne 
same  year,  lieutenant-general  in  1877,  general  in  1801, 
•nd  in  1808,  was  raised-  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
Having  served  as  military  attache  on  the  French  side 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  upon  his  retura  to 
Japan  he  entered  the  ministry  of  war,  and  assisted  in  the 
-work  of  reorganising  the  army.  In  the  Satsuma  rebellion 
(1877)  he  took  command  of  a  brigade,  and  played  a  con- 
apicuous  part  in  subduing  the  revolt.  Afterwards  he 
was  appointed  under-secretary,  and  subsequently  minis- 
ter of^war.  When  war  broke  out  between  Japan  and 
China  he  was  minister  of  war.  but  he  took  the  field 
as  commander  of  the  second  army,  and  captured 
Kinchow,  Tahenwan,  Port  Arthur,  and  Wei-hai-wei. 
In  1004.  Oyama  was  chief  of  the  general  staff,  and  when 
war  broke  out  with  Russia  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  in  Manchuria,  defeating  the  Russians  at  the  three 
creat  battles  of  Liau-Yang,  the  Shaho,  and  Mukden.  He 
received  the  order  of  merit,  February  21,  1006>  and 
resigned  lus  post  as  chief  of  the  general  staff  in  April. 
Received  the  first  class  of  the  order  of  the  golden  kite, 
December.  1006,  Prince,  1007.  His  wife  was  educated  in 
America,  and  took  a  degree. 

Paderewskl*  Icnace  Jan,  famous  pianist  and  com- 
poser, was  born  in  November  6, 1860.  in  Padolia.  a  prov- 
ince of  Russia  Poland.  He  began  to  play  the  piano  at 
the  age  of  3,  and,  when  7  yean  old.  was  placed  under 
Pierre  Sovinski,  a  local  tutor.  In  1872,  he  went  to  War- 
saw, learning  harmony  and  counterpoints  from  Roguski. 
and  subsequently  from  Frederick  Kiel.  He  toured 
through  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Roumania,  playing  only  his 
own  compositions.  In  1878,  he  became  professor  of 
music  in  Warsaw  Conservatoire,  and  for  a  while,  in  1884, 
be  was  a  professor  at  Strasburg  Conservatoire,  but  then 
definitely  decided  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  virtuoso.  After 
three  vears'  study  with  Leschetisky,  in  Vienna,  he  made 
his  danU  in  1887  with  instant  success.  He  has  toured 
Germany,  Paris,  London,  and  America. 

Pase>  Thomas  Nelson*  author;  bom  in  Oakland 
Plantation,  Hanover  (bounty, 'Va.,  April  23.  1853;  edu- 
cated at  Washington  and  Lee  (Litt.  D.) ;  graduate  of  law 
department  of  University  of  Virginia:  D.  Litt.,  Yale; 
practiced  law  in  Richmond,  Va.,  1875-03;  lecturer. 
Author:  *'In  Ole  Virginia  "  "Two  Little  Confederates." 
•'On  Newfound  River  "  **The  Old  South."  "Among  the 
Camps,'*  "Elsket  and  Other  Stories."  "Befo'de  War" 

iwith  Armistead  C.  Gordon);     "Pastime  Stories."  "The 
burial  of  the  Guns,"  "Unc*  Edinburg,"  "Meh  Lady," 


tiocies  as  penormea  m  ureeK  at  ijamonoge, 
:  symphony;  symphony  in  C  minor;  syin« 
is;  Shakespere  s  Tempest;  "  Island  Fan- 
ire  to  "As  You  Like  It    :  cantatas, Nativity 


"  Mars  (3han,"  "  Polly,"  "  Social  Life,"  in  Old  Virginia  **The 
Old  Gentleman  of  the  Black  Stock,"  "Two  Prisoners," 
"Red  Rock."  "Santa  Claus's  Partner."  "A  Captured 
Santa  Claus."  "Gordon  Keith,*'  "The  Negro  — The 
Southerner's  Problem." 

Paine*  John  Knowles*  professor  of  music.  Harvard, 
since  1875;  bora  in  Portland,  Me.,  January  0,  1830; 
studied  music  under  Hermann  Kotischmar  there;  made 
first  appearance  as  organist,  1857:  studied  in  Germany 
under  Haupt  and  others,  1858-61;  made  artistic  tour 
there,  1866-67;  instructor  of  music.  Harvard,  1862-73; 
(A.  M.,  Mus.  D.).  (Composer  of  music  to  "  (Edijpus  Tjnran- 
nus  "  of  Sophocles  as  performed  in  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
1881 J   spring  S3       *  .  .     --      . 

phomo   poems; 

taSy."   overture  iw        ^^    x^u   A^«m«>  ^v      .   v«uvaMao,x^aia*.v^ 

and  Song  of  Promise,  choruses  to  birds  of  Aristophanes; 
etc.;  opera  of  Asara;  "(Centennial  Hymn  "  to  Whittier's 
words,  sung  at  opening  of  Philadelphia  Exposition,  1876; 
0>limibus  march  and  hymn  for  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  1802;  Hymn  of  the  West,  words  by  Sted- 
man,  sung  at  the  opening  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
1004;  also  mass,  oratorio  of  St.  Peter;  cantatas.  Realm 
of  Fancy  and  Phoebus  Arise,  etc. 

Paine,  Thomas*  a  political  writer;  bora  in  England, 
1737.  In  1774  came  to  the  United  States,  became  editor 
of  the  "Pennsylvania  Magasine":  issued  his  pamphlet, 
"O>mmon  Sense,"  in  which  he  advocated  the  independ- 
ence of  the  colonies.  He  went  to  Paris  in  1780,  and  issued 
there  his  "  Rights  of  Man  " ;  in  1702,  elected  a  member 
of  the  French  National  Assembly,  acting  with  the  Giron- 
dists, and  narrowly  escaped  the  guillotine.  In  1706,  ap- 
peared his  deistical  work,  "The  Age  of  Reason."  Re- 
turaed  to  the  United  Stotes  in  1802.  Died  in  New  York, 
1800. 

Paley*  William*  bora  in  1743,  English  theologian, 
professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  archdeacon  of 
Carlisle;  wrote  "Ho|»  Paulinie,'  Natural  Theology," 
"Evidences  of  Christianity,"  etc.     Died,  1805. 

Paliss^*  Bernard  (poA-fo-se').  a  famous  French  pot- 
ter, chenust  and  enameler,  was  bom  near  Agen.  1506. 
The  pottery  made  bv  Palissy,  known  as  the  Palissy 
ware,  is  much  prised  by  collectors,  and  is  distinguished 
for  the  high  relief  of  the  figures  and  ornaments.  Died, 
1580. 

Pal  ma*  Tomas  Estrada*  Cuban  patriot;  bora  in 
Bayomo,  Cuba:  studied  law  at  University  of  Seville,  but 
never  practiced.  Took  part  in  the  Cuban  revolution  of 
1868-78.  in  the  early  part  of  which  his  mother  had  been 
captured  and  starved  to  death  by  the  Spaniards.  Her 
death  made  him  heir  to  a  vast  estate,  which  the  Span- 
iards confiscated.  He  became  President  oi  Cuban 
Republic,  but  was  captured,  1877,  and  imprisoned  until 
hostilities  ceased,  1878;  then  went  to  Honduras;  became 
teacher  and  later  postmaster^neral;  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  President  Guardiola.  Came  to  the  United  States; 
settled  in  Central  Valley,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Dur- 
ing last  revolution  dele|nte-at-large  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary for  (hiban  KepubUo.  President  <^  Cuba, 
1002-06. 

Palmer.  Geori^e  Herbert*  Alford  professor  of 
natural  religion,  moral  philosophy,  and  civil  polity. 
Harvard,  since  1880;  bora  in  Boston,  March  10.  1842: 
graduate  of  Harvard,  1864;  studied  at  University  of 
TQbingen,  1867-80:  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1870  (LL.  D.,  Umversity  of  Michigan,  1804,  Union, 
1805;  Litt.  D.,  Westera  Reserve,  1807);  tutor  of  Greek, 
j  Harvard,  1870;  assistant  professor  1873-83.  professor 
philosophy,  1883-80.  Author:  "The  Odyssey."  (Eng- 
lish translation  in  rythmic  prose) ;  "The  New  Education, ' 
"The  Glory  of  the  Imperfect."  Self  CJultivation  in  Eng- 
lish." "The  Antigone  of  Sophocles"  (translation),  "The 
Field  of  Ethics."^' The  Nature  of  Goodness." 

Papin'*  I>enls«  bora  in  Blois,  in  France.  A.  D.  1647; 
a  celebrated  mathematician  and  physicbt;  at  the  time 
of  his  death  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Marburg.  He  was  one  of  the  early  inventors  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  made  many  other  discoveries  in  phy- 
sical science.  A  statue  to  his  memory  was  erected  at 
Blois  in  1880.     Died,  at  Marburg,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  1714. 

Park*  RoswelK  physician,  bora  in  Pomfret.  Conn.. 
May  4.  1852;  graduate  of  Racine  CToUege.  M.  D.,  medi- 
cal department  Northwestern  University,  1876  (honorary 
M.  D.,  Lake  Forest  University;  LL.  I)..  Yale,  1002); 
instructor  in  anatomy,  Woman's  Medical  College.  Chicago 
1877-70;  adjunct  professor  of  anatomy,  medical  depart- 
ment. Northwestern  University,  1870-82;  lecturer  on 
surgery.  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago.  1882;  since 
18^,  professor  of  surgery,  medical  department.  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  and  surgeon  to  Buffalo  General  Hospital. 
Attended  President  McKinley  after  he  was  shot,  1001. 
Author  " Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,"  "History  of 
Medicine,"  "Text-book  of  Surgery"  (two  volumes). 
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Parker,  Alton  BrcKikH^  iurul,  Inwver;  br>rn  in 
Cortbmi,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  lft,Vi^  ifdii™t#d  at  public 
■chDols^  CortijLnd  Aratiirny^  (^ri^nd  Nomml  Schinol; 
gcrvlu&te  of  A.lbftay  Law  Schooh  {LL^  D.,  Uth-ii); 
odTnitted  Vo  bv;  pfaeiL»d  in  KioRvton;  tiirvpitt 
Uliter  Coonty,  1877-85;  ckkcni?  to  l>em(jrrat  N':iT  ^lal 
Ciiavfliitiati,  IBM ;    tetiditrer.l  uRice  of  fkfst  ilh-  it- 

Oi»t«r-i)PDfir«l»    18S5;     chiurnmn   of   Denn-  ite 

Coanmittee.  1886;  appoint^  jiMtice  of  Huj'r  .  >  rt, 
N,  V.»  18S5,  electecf,  18J*fi;  me^mber  Court  of  A|4'^  :J«, 
2d  diviairm,  18S6fi-»2;  mftmtj^T  of  gpcieraj  tprro.  1^9'MI6. 
of  appellate  diviBinti.  1B9&^7;  chief  ituUcr  Cutirt  of 
Appnili.  N.  Y.,  Jmiuwy  I.  iSm.  to  August  5,  lWt>4; 
r«ftijg7i«d  to  »coept  Dtmocratic^  nomififttjoii  lot  the  pr^- 
denc?y  ntadc  on  Brat  ballots  July  9*  19(M;   now  pracliciog 

Pa  fleer,  TheodorFt  born  in  1810,  Amprifcwi  miniater. 
»OD  of  ft  fanner  at  L^Kiti^ton;  ejc<?le*i  by  the  rnvtArians 
for  hi*  writinjp^  became  ^e^derof  u  nofiety  of  freethmkers; 
WAS  obo  fttj  ac'livt  abi>li!ionist.  A  c^ollecitftl  »ditio&  of  his 
workJi  appe&reil  in  1R&H.      Dieit.  l^QC). 

Parkhurtft,  Cliarles  Henry,  FrfsbyteriaD  lI  rty- 
man:  burn  in  Famuni^hiiin  Md^h..  April  17.  1^4i2: 
BnUuatctl  from  Amhemt,  180^  at.  U..  LI,.  D,);  i<tM,iied 
theoiotfy  at  HhIId,  1899-70;  J^ipAiK,  1872-73;  t;.i!trht 
tti  Williattfn  iscmmnry,  ElMtbampton,  Mass,.  1^7' i  71; 
putfir  CongreffBtionaf  Church.  I^no.\,  Uosa.h  1 87 4  HO; 
flifjCH  188"  pastor  Modi^un  iV^imne  Frcsbyterian  Church, 
JSew  Yc^rk.  lifteaine  DfcsidcutH  1891.  eociety  for  I*re- 
ventioH  of  Crimf",  and  bi«  assertion  of  partntir-hiri  of 
poLice  with  criminals  led  Ui  an  iiive^tientii'f'  '  sw 

York    poJii?e    by    the    New    York    Letftsld^  or 

'"  Forma  of  the  I^tin  Verb  ||lijetrat<MJ  by  tli-  %" 

^'ITic  IMmd  Man 'a  Creed."  "The  I'attftrn  on  tht-  Mmnt," 
"Thrw  UAitfti  on  a  riide/*  ■'^^'hflt  W4™h|  the  WorhJ  Be 
Without  UehRjonT'"  "The  Swiw  Ciuide."  "Our  Fi[cht 
with  TomtnAfiy,"  "The  Sunny  t^h\e  of  Christianity." 

Pftf^mari.  Fmnri*,  Amerinan  hintohrAl  writw; 
bnrn  iji  lieiaton  in  18^*3;  livtil  tmme  time  anionic  the 
IhdianH  cjf  th<-  K^ick^  Mountaiiiiii.  and  wrote  "The  Con- 
Bpirmcy  of  funliar/  *'The  Old  H<*gime  in  CtmnclA," 
'  C«uni:  rr'tntfTtfli  and  S*^w  FrtiMi  <■  uthUt  t,^iiii;H  XlV.," 
ikad  ■  MociUuilln  nn^i   WtilU/     rn        1  >i<'d  u;    I  f:in:^- 

Pamell*  Charles  Stewart,  Iriah  politician;  was 
born  in  1846.  in  Avondale,  Countv  Wicklow.  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  He  entered  public  life  as  member  for 
Meath  in  1875,  and  two  years  later  became  conspicuous 
by  the  "obstruction"  with  which  he  met  the  prisons 
bul.  He  gradually  ousted  Mr.  Butt  from  the  leadership 
of  the  home  rule  party,  and,  in  1880.  became  leader  (rf  the 
Irish  party  and  entered  upon  the  land  agitation.  At  the 
general  election  he  was  elected  for  three  constituencies, 
but  chose  Cork,  and  as  the  head  of  the  Land  League  was 
prosecuted  in  1880,  by  the  Gladstone  government,  the 
result  being  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  In  the  following 
session  he,  with  the  majority  of  his  followers,  was  re- 
moved by  the  sergeant-at-arms  for  obstruction,  and  in 
October  was  imprisoned  in  Kilmainham  under  the 
coercion  bill.  He  was  released  in  April,  1882,  but  the 
"no  rent"  manifesto  had  meanwhile  been  issued,  and  in 
1883,  the  National  League  took  the  place  of  tAe  sup- 
pressed Land  League.  At  the  general  election  of  1885, 
he  nominated  every  home  rule  candidate,  and  subse- 

auentlv  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  followers  of 
Ir.  Gladstone.  In  the  next  parliament  he  proposed  a 
bill  to  suspend  evictions  and  reduce  rent,  after  Uie  re- 
jection of  which  the  agitation  continued.  In  1888.  a 
special  commission  was  appointed  to  examine  the  charges 
inade  aninst  Mr.  Parnell  and  others  by  the  "Times." 
the  result  being  his  acquittal  on  the  greatest,  but  con- 
demnation on  many  others.  In  consequence  odf  the 
result  of  the  O'Shea  divorce  case  in  1800.  he  was  deposed 
b}^  the  majority  of  his  party,  but  continued  to  lead  the 
minority  and  to  carry  on  an  active  campaign  until  his 
death  in  1891. 

Parsons,  Frank,  lawyer,  educator,  author:  bom  in 
Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  November  14.  1854;  graduated  in 
mathematics  and  engineering  course,  Comell,  1873;  ad- 
mitted to  Boston  bar;  chief  clerk  for  law  firm  for  a  time; 
then  opened  offices  of  his  own;  text  writer  for  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  publishers;  public  lecturer  on 
economics  and  sociology;  professor  of  history  and  politi- 
cal science,  Kansas  Agrictiltural  College.  1897-1900; 
lecturer  on  law,  Boston  University  since  1892.  Author: 
"The  World's  Best  Books,"  "Our  Country's  Need," 
"The  Drift  of  Our  Time,"  "Rational  Money,"  "The 
New  Political  Economy,"  "The  Power  of  the  Ideal," 
"The  City  for  the  People,"  "Direct  Legislation."  "The 
Bondage  of  Cities,"  "The  Story  of  New  Zealand." 

Parton,  James,  American  writer;  bom  in  Canter- 
bury in  1822,  but  was  brought  to  America  when  a  child, 
and  wrote  many  works,  the  chief  of  which  were  "  life  of 
Horace   Greeley,"    "General    Butler  in    New  Orleans," 


"Life  and  Times  of  Benjamin  Franklin."  and  "Life  of 
Jefferson."     Died  in  1891. 

Fartrldi^,  William  Ordway,  sculptor,  author: 
bom  in  Pans,  France.  April  11,  1861:  student  Columbia 
College;  art  education  m  Rome,  Florence,  and  Paris: 
works  include  statue  of  Shakespere.  Lincoln  Park,  Cbi- 
cago:  bronse  statue.  Alexander  Hamilton.  Brooklyn: 
Kauffmann  Memorial.  Washington;  bust  of  Edward 
E.  Hale,  Union  League  Club.  Chicago;  Whittier.  Boston 
Public  Libranr:  equestrian  statue  General  Grant  for 
Union  Learue  Club.  Brooklyn;  Schermerhom  Meoaorial. 
Columbia  university;  baptismal  font  St.  Peter  and  Paul 
Cathedral.  Washington;  group  Christ  and  St.  John. 
Brooklyn  Museum  Fine  Arts,  etc  Author:  **An  for 
America."  "The  Song  Life  of  a  Sculptor."  "The  Teeb- 
,  nique   of   Sculpture,      "The   Angel   at  day"   (novel), 

"Nathan  Hale,  the  Ideal  Patriots 
I  Pasteur  (pOs-^dr^).  liouls,  an  eminent  French  dMm> 
ist,  was  bom  in  D6le,  in  department  of  Jura  in  1822. 
Pasteur  was  celebrated  for  his  studies  and  dtacoveries 
j  in  fermentation,  and  also  for  his  researches  in  hydropho- 
I  bia,  and  his  suggestion  of  inoculation  as  a  cure.  The 
,  Pasteur  Institute  in  Paris  was  the  scene  of  his  reac 
from  1886.     Died.  1895. 

!  Pat  more.  Coventry.  English  poet;  bom  in  ■■m, 
I  1823;  best  known  as  the  author  of  "The  Angd  in  the 
House,"  a  poem  in  praise  of  domestic  bliss,  succeeded 
by  others,  superior  m  some  respects,  of  whi^  "The 
Unknown  Eras"  is  by  many  much  admired.  Died. 
1896. 

Pattl,  Mme.  Adellna,  Craig-y-Nos  Castle.  Brseon. 

the  greatest  operatic  prima  donna  the  worid  has  ever 

i  seen;  of  late  years  heoxd  once  a  year,  at  the  annual  eon- 

,  cert  she  has  given  at  the  Albert  Hall.  London;  was  bora 

,  at  Madrid  in  1843,  but  was  brought  to  America  when  only 

>  a  few  years  old.  and  in  this  country  she  appeared  as  a 

I  pnxiigj'  vocalist.    She  is  said  to  have  earned  nearly  two 

I  millions  during  the  course  of  her  brilliant  operatic  career 

all  over  the  world.     Mme.  Patti  has  been  married  three 

'  times  —  first  to  the  Marquis  de  Caux.  then  to  Signor 

;  Nioolini,  the  famous  tenor,  and  is  now  Baroness  Ceder- 

strom. 

I  Pattlson.  Mark,  bom  in  1813;  scholar  and  divine: 
,  became  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  1899,  and 
^  rector  in  1861.  He  was  at  first  a  follower  of  Newman. 
i  but  afterwards  .contributed  to  "Essays  and  Reviews/' 
and  became  an  active  university  reformer.  His  durf 
I  works  were  "Life  of  Cosaubon."  "Milton  in  *The  Men 
,  of  Letters '  "  series,  and  an  edition  of  Pope's  works. 
'  Died.  1884. 

Patton.  Francis  I^andey,  educator,  theoloieiaa; 
bom  in  Warwick  Parish,  Bermuda,  January  22,  1843; 
educated  at  Knox  College,  Toronto.  University  of  Toron- 
to; naduated  from  Princeton  Theolocical  Seminary. 
1865  (LL.  D..  Wooster  University.  1878.  Harvard.  188B. 
Toronto,  1894.  Yale.  1901.  Johns  Hopkins,  1002);  or- 
dained to  Presbyterian  ministry  June  1,  1865;  pastor 
84th  Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  1865-67; 
Presbyterian  Church.  Nyack.  1867-70;  South  Church. 
Brooklyn,  1871.  Professor  in  Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  the  Northwest  (now  McCoraxiek 
Seminary),  (Chicago,  1872-81;  also.  1874-81;  pastor 
Jefferson  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago;  naod- 
erator.  general  assembly,  1878;  professor  of  Relatioaa  of 
Philosophy  and  Science  to  the  (Jhristian  Religion.  Prinoe^ 
ton  Theoloncal  Seminary.  1881-^,  this  chair  being 
founded  and  endowed  for  Dr.  Patton  by  late  Robert  U 
Stewart,  and,  1886-88.  also  professor  of  ethics,  Piinee- 
ton  University;  president  Princeton  University^  1888- 
1902,  resigned;  since  1888  professor  of  ethics.  Pnnoetoa 
University,  and  lecturer  on  theism,  Princeton  Theologi- 
cal Seminaryj(Whioh  positions  he  still  holds;  president 
of  Princteon  Theological  Seminary  since  1902.  Author: 
"The  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,"  "Summary  of 
Christian  Doctrine." 

Paul,  St..  this  emineat  apostle,  originally  named 
Saul,  was  a  Jew  of  pure  Hebrew  descent,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  He  was  bom  at  Tarsus  in  (JiUcia.  and  was 
by  birth  a  free  Roman  citizen.  The  mysterious  drrum- 
stances  that  led  to  and  attended  his  conversion,  and  his 
apostolic  travels,  aro,  doubtless,  familiar  to  our  readers, 
and  need  not  be  given  here.  Much  diversity  of  opinioo. 
however,  prevails  among  the  teamed  about  the  dates 
of  the  principal  events  ot  his  life.  About  the  year  59, 
having  visited  Jerusalem  for  the  fifth  time  since  his 
conversion,  the  populace  there  assailed  him.  and  wcn^ 
have  killed  him,  but  an  officer  took  him  into  coatody 
and  sent  him  to  the  Roman  (xovemor  Felix,  at  CWearrs 
where  he  was  unjustly  detained  a  prisoner  for  two  yeais. 
Having  finally  appealed  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  ac- 
cording to  the  privilege  of  a  Roman  citisen,  he  was  sent 
to  Rome.  On  the  vovage  thither,  he  suffered  shipwreck 
at  Melita  (probably  MiJta).  in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  61. 
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At  Rome,  he  wm  tm&ted  with  rcapoct.  bcinji  ftUowfid  to 
dwell  "for  two  whok  years  in  Way  own  hiretl  houi^o,  ' 
WbethcT  heeler  Jcft  thp  cUv  or  not  cannot  be  r><^itively 
dononfllmted,  but  tt  ia  belkvpd  by  many  critics r  ffutn 
B  variety  of  co[isjderiJitioii9„  that  he  slid  obtain  hia  liberty 
about  A.  D*  fl4,  and  timt  he  mafle  jourapyfl  both  io  the 
Eait  and  to  tlie  West,  r^vi^iting  Afiia  Minor,  and  cainv- 
inr  out  his  lonK^herishtxl  wi^h  of  prctnrhine  the  Konpi-I 
in  Sruio.  then  th(Mu;ht  Ut  be  the  vrwitjern  Tun  it  df  the 
warid»  M«&Dvhile  occnnxd  the  sn'i^t  anil  mystcricnw 
biirtiinjr  of  Eocoe,  gc  no  rally  attributeti  to  Nero*  The 
IvltCT  threw  the  bWie  on  the  Chrialinn^.  who  were,  in 
roii«ftiu«nepH  aubJR*:tP<J  to  ft  sevcTe  peraecution*  Among 
the  Tjetixru  was  Paul,  who,  afieoriiing  to  tnujition,  auf- 
fered  A*  D.  67- 

Pftjuc'v  ^ohn  Howard*  bam  in  1702^  AmericiiD 
aetoT  and  dram&tkt;  wrote  for  the  press  at  13,  and  ap-  | 
nnd  on  the  lUge  it  16:  made  bii  d^but  at  lit\iry 
Lao*  in  1S12»  when  20^  a-nd  composed  n  number  of 
piecn.  in  one  of  which  the  air  "Home,  Sweet  Home" 
»*fl  fij^t  heard.     He  died  as  con^sni  st  Tunis  in  ISJjS 

Fnfn^^  Serena  E„  conere^s^irnan.  lawyer:  born  in 
HamJton.  S.  Y  ,  June  26.  1SI3:  graduate  of  UniverBity 
ef  Hocheater,  IS64;  admittwl  to  bar.  IH66;  practiced 
at  Attbiim  (LL.  D..  Ckjigate,  1902.  LTniv^nsily  of 
RocbeBter,  1903);  nuLrned,  187S<  to  Gertrude  Knap  p. 
C5ty  cleft*  Auburn.  i86fj'71;  suiierviaor,  1871-/2; 
dittflrl  attorney,  Cayuga  County,  1S73-79;  preejdent 
ijf  baud  of  «dt£c«tioi].  18TVKS2^  member  of  Conereaa, 
1883^^;  and,  since  ISm,  31st  New  York  district. 
Cbftimian  of  CbmTnittee  on  Wnys  and  M«»ans;  waa 
actfTQ  in  fmming  McKinEey  ntui  Dingley  Tariff  lawn, 
Mcsnber  of  High  Joixit  Gomnusaioa  to  negotifttei  treaty  : 
with  Gatiada,  1898, 

Penbodj,  Fraacla  Ureenwood,  Plummer  professor 
of  Christian  momlA,  Harvard,  since  IS&fS;  b*jrh  in 
Boston.  tM7;  graduate  of  Harti^rd,  lHfl9;  Har\'ar(J 
ttvinity  Srhool.  iS72  {D.  D,,  Yale);  pastor  of  First 
niiEh  Church,  CjinilhHdeeH  lS74-hO:  Parknian  profesi- 
mw  of  iheoloffy  in  Bar%-ard  Divinity  School.  16SO-S6, 
Author:  "ItJormn^s  in  th*  Collejse  Chapel/*  "Short, 
AddresHV  to  Younj^  Men  on  Periional  HeltKion/'  "  Foun- 
der't  Day  at  Hampton,"  " Afternoons  in  the  ColleKfl 
CbapC!!."  "Jffl?\is  Christ  and  the  Social  Quefltion,"  i 
"Happinev/'    ■  Keliicion  of  an  Educated  Man. 

Peabody,  GiKirg^i  bom  in  17951;  philanthropist;  ' 
bBtiGg  tiiade  a  fortuue  oji  a  dryfEOOckman  in  America, 
vent  to  ivniilanci  and  established  a  bankinir  buBiness  in  i 
London  in  1S>43,  Bei^idea  (^%inK  half  a  million  to  be 
ia^Betfd  for  the  Ijjndon  poor,  he  assisteiJ  with  funds 
Dr  Kane'a  Arctic  ejipedition,  and  foUnde^i  and  endowed 
maay  inetitiitiona  at  Baltimore  and  other  places  in  the 
Utiitcd  States .     Died.  1H69. 

Pftar7t  JospphUie  Ufehltsch,  arvlic  traveJer,  author; 
botu  (Olebitorhj  and  educaterl  io  Washinjrton,  D  C.; 
ciamed  Lieutenant  R.  K.  Peary,  United  States  Navy. 
«plorer>  1SS8;  aceompanied  hmi  on  his  1S9I-92  and 
l»3-94  eitpediticjoa  aft  far  a^i  winter  quarters  in  Green-  | 
land ;  was  the  first  white  woman  to  winter  with  an  I 
arctic  expedition;  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  (Marie 
Ahnidtuto).  the  most  northerly  born  white  child  in  the 
woTld;  acrompnrkied  her  hu^tband  on  his  arctic  trip  in 
1S97.  Went  north  to  meet  her  bmiband  id  mjtl.  Ship 
nu^ht  In  ice  and  ehe  wltiterefJ  with  her  little  daughter 
%i  Cape  Saline^  7S*  42'  north  latitude;  went  ni.»rtb  afain 
in  IWi,  retumiD£  with  her  hujliand.     Author:       My 

ArfU,-    trirrrntd,"    "Th-  I^Fl'-.W    T^nhv  " 

i'^-i-  Hubert  i:duii-,  -...^ „^.„.^.,   ^^.^.   .11 

United  States  Navy;  bom  in  Creason,  Pa.,  May  6. 
1856.  Entered  United  States  Navy  as  civil  engineer. 
October  26.  1881 ;  assistant  engineer  on  NicariM^a  ship 
canal  under  government  orders.  1884-85;  en^neer  in 
charge  of  Nicaragua  canal  survevs,  1887-88;  invented 
roUing-Iock  j^tes  for  canal:  now  commander  and  civil 
eneneer  in  United  States  Navy.  Made  reconnaissance, 
1886,  of  the  Greenland  inland  ice-cap,  east  of  Disco 
Bay,  TCP  north  latitude;  chief  of  arctic  expedition  of 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  June, 
1891,  to  September,  1892,  to  northeast  angle  of  Green- 
land (Independence  Bav  81°  37'  north  latitude):  dis- 
covered and  named  MelviUe  Land  and  Heilprin  Land, 
lying  beyond  Greenland.  Made  another  arctic  voyage. 
1893^^*  made  thorough  study  of  little  tribe  of  Arctic 
Highlanders:  discovered,  1894,  famous  Iron  Mountain 
(first  heard  of  by  Ross,  1818),  which  proved  to  be  three 
meteorites,  one  of  them  weic^ng  ninety  tons  (the  lareest 
known  to  exist);  failed  to  reach  the  northern  endf  of 
Greenland  on  third  trip.  Fitted  out  another  ship,  and 
sailed  on  another  Polar  expedition  in  1905.  Made  sum- 
mer voyages,  1896,  1897,  bringing  the  Cape  York 
meteorites  to  United  States:  commander  of  Arctic 
expedition  under  auspices  of  Peary  Arctic  Club  of  New 
York  City,  1898-1902;    rounded  northern  extremity  of 


Greenland  Archipelato,  the  last  of  the  great  Areti*:  hind 
trriups;  jkanied  thfl  northern  cape,  the  most  northerly 
land  in  lh<^  world  (83'^  3B'  north  latitude),  C^pe  MirrriA 
K-  Jeaup;  attain^!  kiehcst  north  in  Western  llemispherQ 
(84^  17'  north  latitude).  Authors  'Northward  Over 
the  Great  Ice." 

P^kt  Harry  ThurhtOD,  profisiaor  of  I^tin.  Colum- 
bja  UniverMty.  editor  of  the  'Bookman''  ginre  1895; 
bom  in  ytamfonl.  Conn..  November  24 ^  iSfift;  gnwiuate 
of  Columbia.  1881  (A.  M,,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  !»,,  LL.  DJ; 
studied  m  Berlin.  Paha,  and  Rome.  Author:  "The 
Personal  Eqiiatiou."  "The  iSemitic  Tbftiry  of  Creation." 
"  Jjitin  Pronunciation."  'The  Advent urw  of  Mabel," 
"What  ia  Good  EnriiflhT"  '^Greyst^me  acid  Porphyry" 
(poem»>.  '^Twenty  V™rs  of  the  Republic^"  "The  Life 
of  Prea rot t / '  E^li to r :  "  Ha rper' a  Classical  Dictionarv .  ' 
"The  Intijmatlonal  Cycloptpdift ''  {16  vol*.),  "The  New 
rntcrnational  Encyeiopiedia"  (20  volaJt  "AmeriL-an 
Atla«  of  the  WorKl."  The  Library  of  the  World'a 
Literature/'  " Maiiterpi(N?ea  nf  Litemture"  C'OnaultinfE 
ptlitor  of  International  Year  B*jok«  etc.  Translator  o7 
"Trinialchio'a  EJiuner,"  lUr. 

Peekhom,  Rufua  WUllain,  n-ssociatfi  justice  of 
United  Statea  iSnpreme  C^tnirt  aince  December.  1895- 
bom  in  Albany.  N.  Y.,  November  8,  1838;  edupatej 
at  Albany  Acailemy  and  in  Philadelphia:  smdied  law; 
ndmitLefi  to  bar.  December.  1R5&,  District  attorney  of 
Albany  County.  1868;  Inter  corporation  coun*elL  rity 
of  Albany;  jUMtire  of  Supreme  C^urt  of  New  York, 
1883-86:  associate  iualice  of  Court  of  Appeala,  New 
York,  1SS6^5. 

Peel,  Sir  Roberta  Burt.,  statesman;  bom  in  1788, 
ehlej^t  jjon  of  the  first  baronet;  waa  named  under-secre- 
tary  fnr  the  Colonies  immt<Jiatelv  on  hii!  cnterini;  par- 
liament in  181 L  and  was  lh*h  secretttrv'  from  lSl2  to 
ISIS.  Tn  the  following  year  he  was  chairman  of  the 
bank  committee,  and,  in  ]S21\  was  appointed  to  the 
home  office,  hecomiiiif  leader  in  the  Commona  on  the 
deai.b  of  Canning  UH27K  Af»  such  he  introduced  the 
Catholic  emancipation  and  police  bilLi,  ami  loat  hia 
seat  for  OxforrI  Unl verity  in  cnnNKiuence  of  the  former. 
After  the  reform  bill  he  rct^mrttructeil  his  party,  modem 
Conservatism  dntiritf  from  his  Tam worth  manifesto 
(ia34j.  He  now  held  otRce  a  few  monllis^  and  was 
finally  prime  mininrer  fn>m  1S41  to  1846,  when  his 
desertion  of  prot^-clitm  cost  him  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  his  fonowepi.  He  dieil  in  l^iVl*,  from  the 
cnnseciiuenco  of  a  fall  from  hi»  horse  on  Constitution 
Hill 

PclK,  Paul  Jahunoe<it  architect;  bom  in  Seitendorf, 
County  of  Wflldenburtf,  Silesia.  Uermany^  November  18, 
1841;  edurateil  in  C<>llei;e  of  St  E^hiahctb  and  College 
of  the  Holy  Sf)irit,  Brejfilau ;  did  not  (cmduateH  but  left 
at  16  to  join  his  father,  who  settletl  in  the  Unites!  t^tatea» 
185  U  for  political  rea»oni<;  sturlied  architecture,  185l>' 
66,  in  New  York,  under  Detl#?f  Licnau.  In  practice  aa 
architert;  waH  coniie<rled  with  l-njte<l  Slat«G  Ligbt- 
hou.^e  Board  as  arr-hitect  and  civil  enjrineer,  and  de^ 
signed  many  lif^hthouj^^.  Architect  of  ConjtressionAl 
library  building,  Ceorj^etown  colkae  acarJemic  nuitding;, 
Q&mevie  library,  and  muaic  hall  building:.  Allegheny, 
Pa*  LTnited  S  la  tea  Government  amiy  and  navy  hot** 
pital.  Hot  SpriiiBB,  Ark.;  Chamberlin  hotel,  Olii  Point 
CjTfTnfort^  V''a. ;  clinic  hospital.  University  of  VirifinJa: 
Aula  Clirifti,  ChautAuqua,  N.  Y  ;  machinery  hall, 
l.nuiMnna   Purchoj^e  KKrjosi(inn,  and   nijuiv  j.p(lit,'n4. 

I'criu,  Willlniiii,  Jo '.j:!' ■_!■_■:  -_i  1'l:_u_::'._ ,    ■„ t^ra 

in  1644.  son  of  Sir  W.  Penn,  who,  with  Venablee.  took 
Jamaica.  He  became  a  Quaker  while  at  Oxfora,  and 
was  several  times  imprisoned  for  his  writinn.  In  1682, 
he  embarked  for  the  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
which  had  been  granted  him  by  Charles  11. ,  and  founded 
Philadelphia,  but  died  in  England,  in  1718,  having  been 
in  great  favor  at  court  under  James  II. 

Pennell,  Joseph,  artist,  illustrator,  author;  bom  in 
Philadelphia,  July  4,  1860:  pupil  of  Pennsylvania  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  and  Pennsylvania  School  of  Industrial 
Art;  represented  in  national  collections  of  France 
((Cabinet  des  EsUmps),  Dresden.  Buda  Pesth,  Mel- 
bourne. Perth.  Adelaide,  and  in  many  State  and  munici- 
pal collections  in  Europe  and  America.  Chairman  of 
International  Jury  of  Awards,  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
1904.  Author:  "A  Canterbury  PUffrimage,"  "An 
Italian  Pilgrimage,"  "Two  Pilgrims'  Process,*'  "Our 
Sentimental  Journey  Through  France  and  Italy."  "  Pen 
Drawing  and  Pen  Draughtsmen."  "  Our  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,"  "The  Stream  of  Pleasure."  "The  Jew  at 
Home,"  "Play  in  Provence,"  "To  Gypsyland,"  "Mod- 
em Illustration,"  "The  Illustration  of  Books,"  "The 
Alhambra."  "The  Work  of  Charles  Keene,"  "Lithog- 
raphv  and  Lithographers."  Has  illustrated  a  Urge 
number  of  books. 
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PeiLEi  y paekt  r*  Sa  muc  i  ^V 1 1 1 1  ^^1*  i^  r ,  ^  - 1^.  .v- 

*ruor;  burn  jn  lMJ4J*?!mx^■Jllp.  Va^  A\ir,\  'k  !-^  ,  v-lxi- 
tuted  th«r«  and  at  Wftit  FhilaJelpInu  l.i  i  ■.!■  .  i  fixate 
of  2&th   "  Emcrjrenry "   reginient,    iH&'d.  m  ii<"ti>>l:'vir'g; 

frsduaU'd  in  Isir  from  Univcraity  of  Penney lv[iriia, 
^i&&',  haa  a  tiotJiblti  libmry  of  early  Petinaylvaniii  itn- 
printd;  rjr««iiiiiiK  iutign  of  Court  of  ComiDon  I  It, is, 
FJxU&d^Ipum.  until  lWi2;  f^vfrtivr  cf  PennaytMihia, 
1003-00.  Author:  '*PexinsyhanJJi  Coloniiit  i'u  -  i," 
"Afiiiala  of  rh^tfiilKviLle  nfni  Vkihitv,"  "Hi-iitorniil  :iQd 
Biogtapbical  HkeMies."  "iDdfrJt  to  the  EuKhj^la  Ctirniiion 
Ijiw  UH>tirt«."  *The  iwtlknient  of  CieriTuiiitoxwi," 
'"Conirresa  HuIIh'*  "Capture  of  Slony  Poitit,"  "*jtin. 
Weedori'fl  Onierly  Book  at  Valley  ForKt/'  "Penny- 
paeker'n  Suprpmcj  Court  ilejiortit''  (4  vt>U};  and  litty 
oth4?r  bfXik.'j  nrkd  pnpt»r*. 

PcplD  It'  Hrrf«  Ijurti  in  711;  King  of  the  Franks  and 
fatlier  of  t  tiXtrk-jiLaune,  cifijoeed.  Childiffrie  111  .  and 
i6uud«iJ  iht'  L'aduviii(?mii  Dynasty  (752>.  and  iifier- 
wardM,  by  belinuK  ^tepbeu  III...  ajcamst  ih^  Lotn binds, 
f<»Ufideil  the  ttiTitujnil  I  lower  ^^f  the  ixij^w       Dif*!.   7rJ8. 

Ferry,  BUan,  ediUir  of  "The  Atlantic  Monthly" 
fivvt  HhM;  burn  in  Wilhamatown,  Maaa.,  November  25, 
I860:  graduate  of  WiUiarud,  ]S»1  (A.  M..  L,  H  D., 
Ptinceton.  19tiO,  Williaiiks,  iWi]  Litt.  D.^  BoiK-Hoin, 
1904);  «tuiiied  in  Btrlin  and  jStmAHburg  univer^^jues. 
Professor  ul  English .  Wiiliania.  ISHft-US;  Priineron, 
18G3-ya.  litiitof:  "^^lertiona  from  Burke,"  Sioifs 
** Wcjodtftotfk"  aud  "Ivatihoe."  and  "Little  Maxter- 
pieiea/*  Author:  "The  BiT^u«htnn  HoUBe/'  "f^alem 
KittredK*.  and  Other  tSlories."  "The  Plat*ti  CUy," 
"Tbo  rowers  at  Play."  "Cliapler  on  Poetry  in  C^u^mI 
Upon  the  UfAdine  of  Books/  "A  i^tudy  of  Prose  J-ic- 
tiun."  **The  Amateur  Spirit." 

rcstiilotxli  loliatib  Uelnrirh,  bora  in  1745:  Swiss 
ediicatioQijt;  f^tabliahed  an  inatitution  for  deserted 
ehildren  at  Neuhof  in  17^8,  and  afterwarda  aa  a  schiK>l- 
master  at  Burgdorf  and  Yverduu,  pnn'tk'ttl  his  "in- 
tuitive'* Hyuteio-  Hi?(  thief  works  were  "How  Gertrude 
Inptriirtt  Hvr  rhildrrn"  uiv\  hi.^  "Mnth"-'-^  V.-.-.-'i." 
Died.  1827. 

Peter*  St*,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  twelve  apostles; 
ori|;inally  called  Simon,  he  was  the  son  of  Jona,  and  a 
resident  at  Bethsaida;  his  brother  Andrew,  being  a  dis- 
ciple of  John  the  Baptist,  was  b^  John  directed  to  Jesus; 
and  speedily  he  prevailed  on  Simon  to  accompany  him 
to  one  who  he  fdt  convinced  was  the  predicted  Messias. 
Our  Lord  kindly  received  the  newcomer,  and  cave  him 
the  name  of  Cephas,  the  Aramaic  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
Peter  (tfohn  i.  35-42).  Peter  was  a  man  of  ardent  tem- 
perament, affectionate  and  generous.  He  was  favored 
with  special  manifestations  of  his  Master's  confidence, 
and  performed  a  more  prominent  part  in  the  sacred  his- 
tory than  any  other  of  the  twelve  disciples.  He  was 
crucified  with  his  head  downwards  in  the  persecution 
under  Nero,  about  A.  D.  66. 

Peter  I.,  Tsar  of  Russia  (Peter  the  Great) ;  bom  in 
1672;  was  joint  ruler  with  Ivan  V.  from  1682  Ull  1680. 
when  he  became  sole  sovereign;  visited  Holland  and 
England  to  learn  ship-building,  and  on  his  return  sup- 

Srcssed  the  conspiracy  of  the  Stretlits  (1698);  founded 
t.  Petersburg  in  1703,  and.  after  a  defeat  at  Narva, 
won  the  victory  of  Pultowa  over  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
in  1700.  He  added  to  his  dominions  Elsthonia.  Livonia, 
and  part  of  Finland,  and  again  visited  western  Europe 
in  1716-17.     Died.  1725. 

Peters,  John  Punnett,  clergyman;    bom  in  New 


York.  December  16.  1852;    graduated  from  Yale,  1873; 

)Togy. 

Berlin  and  Leipzig, 
(honorary  scholar  of  divinity.  University  of  Pennsyl- 


studied  philology  and   theology, 

D.  D.,  1805);    studied  in  Benin  and  Leipsii 


Yale   (Ph.  D..   1876 
■  1879-83 


vania,  1805) ;  professor  of  Old  Testament  languages  and 
literature  Protestant  Episcopal  Divinity  School.  Phila- 
delphia. 1884;  professor  of  Hebrew.  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1885;  in  charge  of  expedition  of  Univer- 
sity ox  Pennsylvania  to  Babylonia,  conducting  excava- 
tions at  Nippur.  1888-05;  rector  of  St.  Michael^  Church. 
New  York,  1893-1004;  canon  residentiary,  Cathedral 
St.  John  the  Divine  since  1004.  Author:  "Scriptures, 
Hebrew  and  Christian"  (Volumes  I  and  II),  "The  Bible 
as  Literature"  (part  author);  "In  Lauda  Zion,"  "Nip- 
pur, or  Explorations  and  Adventures  on  the  Euphrates," 
two  volumes,  "  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Scholar- 
ship." Translator:  "Political  History  of  Recent  Times" 
(with  appendix  covering  period  1876-81).  Edited: 
"Diary  of  David  McClure,^  "Early  Hebrew  Story," 
"  Some  Tombs  in  the  Necropolis  of  Marissa "  (with  Dr. 
Hermann  Thiersch). 

Petrarca,  Francesco*  Italian  poet;  bora  in  Arexso 
in  1304;  lived  chiefly  at  Avignon,  but  passed  his  later 
years  at  Milan,  Venice,  and  Padua;  with  Boccaccio  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revival  of  learning,  and  was  crowned 
as  laureate  in  the  capitol  by  King  Robert  of  Anjou  in 


1341.  His  chief  works  are  "Sonnetti,"  "Canaoni  ec 
Trionfi"  (in  praise  of  Laura,  a  married  lady  whom  be 
met  at  Avignon  in  1327),  and  some  Latin  tyeatwea- 
Died  in  ArquiL  in  1374. 

Phidias,  one  of  the  greatest  of  sculptors,  an  AtheniaB; 
is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  497  or  498  B.  C 
Little,  however,  is  known  respecting  his  life.  Hippias 
is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  his  master,  and  fjadas 
by  others.  He  executed  several  statues  of  Minerra, 
particularly  that  in  the  Parthenon  (the  works  of  which 
temple  he  superintended) ;  a  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympius; 
and  various  other  admirable  productions.  Died,  431 
B.C. 

Philip,  one  of  the  twelve  apostles,  according  to  JoIib's 
Crospel.  'of  Bethsaida,  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter." 
and  who  was  called  to  follow  Jesus  at  Bethany.  After 
the  resurrection  he  was  present  at  the  election  of  BCatthias 
to  the  apostleship,  but  is  not  again  mentioned.  Philip 
the  Evangelist,  often  comfounded  with  the  nbove,  is 
first  mentioned  in  Acts  vi :  5.  He  preached  at  Smjmia. 
where  Simon  Magus  was  one  of  his  converts;  baptised 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch;  and  entertained  Paul  and  his 
companion  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 

Philip,  an  Indian  chief,  whose  father  had  been  a 
staunch  friend  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers,  was  himself  frioidly 
to  the  colonists,  till  in  1671  their  encroachments  fov- 
voked  him  to  retaliation;  after  six  yean'  fighting,  in 
which  many  colonists  perished  and  great  iiinwaf  rr  \ 
of  Indians  took  place,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  1676. 

Philip  II.,  Kinf[  of  Macedon;  bom  B.  C.  3S2:  as- 
cended the  throne  in  360  B.  C;  instituted  the  phalanx, 
made  Thrace  and  Thessaly  tributary,  defeated  the 
Athenians  at  Chsronea  (338).  but  was  aasaasinated  at 
JEm  two  yean  later.     Died.  336  B.  C. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  bom  in  1527;  succeeded  upon 
the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  in  1555.  He  married  (I) 
IsabelUi  of  Portugal,  (2)  Mary  of  England.  (3)  Anne  of 
Austria.  His  reign  was  marked  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  annexation  of  I^rtugal  (1580).  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Lepanto  (1571).  and  the  loos  of 
the  Armada  (1588).     Died.  1508. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  an  American  orator  and  abolition- 
ist; bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  November  29. 1811.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1831,  studied  law  there,  and 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  1834.  But  before  dienta  came 
he  had  been  drawn  away  from  his  profession  to  the  real 
work  of  his  life.  A  timely  speech  in  Faneuil  Hall  in  1837. 
made  him  at  once  the  principal  orator  of  the  anti-elavery 
party;  and  henceforth,  till  the  president's  proclamation 
of  Januanr  1.  1863,  he  was  Garrison's  loyal  and  valued 
ally,  his  lectures  and  addresses  doing  more  for  their 
cause  than  can  well  be  estimated.  He  also  champjooed 
the  cause  of  temperance,  and  that  of  women,  and  ad- 
vocated the  rights  of  the  Indians.  In  1870.  he  was  nomi- 
nated governor  by  the  Prohibitionists  and  the  Labor 
party.  His  speeches  and  letters  were  collected  in  1^S3 
(new  edition  1884).  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 2.  1884. 

Phlpps,  Henry,  manufacturer;  bom  in  Philadeh^iia. 
September  27.  1830;  worked  in  stores  in  PitteburK. 
1852-56;  office  boy  and  bookkeeper  for  Dilworth  A 
Bid  well,  spike  manufacturers,  1856-61 ;  partner  in  Bid- 
well  &  Phipps.  agents  for  Dupont  Powder  Cbrnpany.  1861 ; 
also  partner  in  small  iron  mill.  Kloman  A  I^ippe;  hiter 
associated  with  Thomas  M.  and  Andrew  Carnegie  in  iroa 
and  steel  manufacture,  building  up  large  fortune,  and 
having,  next  to  Mr.  Camegie.  largest  interest  in  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  director  of  L^nited  States 
Steel  Corporation.  Camegie  (Company,  Van  Norden  Trust 
Company,  Mellon  National  Bank  (Pittsburg). 

Plckerlnff,  Edward  Charles,  professor  of  astron- 
omy and  director  Hanp-ard  College  observatory  since 
1877;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass..  July  10. -1846:  craduated 
Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Harvard.  1865  (A.  M.. 
1880.  LL.  D..  universities  of  Califomia.  1886.  of  Micdiisaa, 
1887.  of  Chicago.  1001,  of  Harvard,  1003,  of  Heidelbeffs. 
1903;  divinity  scholar.  Victoria  University,  En^aad. 
1900):  instructor  of  mathematics,  Lawrence  Scioitihc 
School.  1865-67;  Thayer  professor  of  physics.  Masn- 
chusetts  Institution  of  Technology.  1867-77;  established 
first  physical  laboratory  in  Umted  States;  under  his 
direction  invested  capital  and  income  of  the  observatory 
has  increased  fourfold;  study  of  light  and  spectra  of  the 
stars  have  been  special  features  of  his  work;  by  estab- 
lishing an  auxiliary  station  in  Arequipa,  Peru,  sonthem 
stars  are  also  observed,  extending  the  work  from  pc^e 
to  pole.  Author:  "  Elements  of  Physical  ManipulatioD." 
and  various  volumes  of  annals  and  other  publications  of 
Harvard  (College  Obeervatory. 

Pilate,  Pontius,  Roman  procurator  of  Judea  and 
Samaria  in  the  days  of  C^hrist,  from  A.  D.  26  to  36;  per- 
suaded of  the  innocence  of  Christ  when  arraigned  bmre 
his  tribunal,  would  fain  have  saved  Him,  but  yielded 
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to  the  ckunor  of  His  enemiee,  who  cruci6ed  Him;  be 
proteetad  before  they  led  Him  away  by  washing  his  hands 
in  their  presence  that  he  was  guiltless  of  His  blood. 

Plnclfeot,  Glfford,  forester;  bom  in  Simsbury,  Conn., 
August  11,  1865;  graduated  from  Yale.  1889:  studied 
forestry  in  France,  Germany,  Switserland,  and  Austria; 
besaa  first  systematic  forest  work  in  Umted  States  at 
Biltmore.  N.  C.,  January,  1892  (M.  A..  Yale.  1901.  Prince- 
toDj  1904);  member  National  Forest  Commission;  chief 
division,  afterward  Bureau  of  Forestry,  and  now  The 
Forest  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
since  July  1,  1898^  member  committee  on  organisation 
of  eovonment  scientific  woric  since  March  13.  1903, 
and  commission  on  public  lands  since  October  22,  1903. 
Author:  "The  White  Pine"  (with  H.  8.  Graves),  "The 
Adiioodack  Spruce,"  *'A  Primer  of  Forestry." 

PtnercH  Arthur  Wing,  dramatic  author;  was  bom 
in  London  in  1855;  commencing  a  legal  career,  he  after- 
wards became  connected  with  the  stam,  and  acted  at  the 
Lyceum  and  Haymarket  theaters.  Devoting  himself 
to  play- writing,  he  produced  his  first  piece,  which  was 
entitled  "Two  can  Play  at  that  Game,'*  at  the  Lyceum. 
Other  plays  from  his  pen  include  "£200  a  Year,'^  "The 
Money  Spinner."  "The  Squire,"  "Lords  and  Commons," 
••The  Rocket,''  "The  Bfagistrate,"  "Sweet  Lavender," 
"The  Ppofliffkte."  "In  Chancery,"  "Lady  Bountiful." 
"The  Times,"  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  "The 
Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,"  and  "The  Benefit  of  the 
Doubt,"  "The  Princess  and  the  Butterfly."  "TreUwny 
of  the  Wells,"  "The  Gay  Lord  Quex,"  "Iris,"  "Letty,^* 
"A  Wife  without  a  Smile,"  and  "His  House  in  Order." 
He  alao  collaborated  with  Sir  Arthur  SuUivan  and  Mr. 
Gomsms  Oarr  in  "The  Beauty  Stone,"  a  romantic  musical 
draooa  produced  in  May^  1898. 

Pitt*  William,  bom  m  1759;  statesman;  second  son 
of  Lord  Chatham:  was  returned  for  Apnleby  in  1780. 
as  m  follower  of  Shelbume,  whose  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
cheauer  he  became  two  years  later.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Coalition  ministry,  Pitt  became  prime  minister, 
at  first  in  a  minority.  After  the  dissolution  of  1786, 
iiowever,  he  had  a -majority,  with  which  he  passed  his 
India  Bill,  and  carriea  on  the  war  with  revolutionary 
France.  In  1801,  he  resigned  on  account  of  the  kin^  s 
opposition  to  the  removal  of  Catholic  diBabiUties,  with 
which  Pitt  had  hoped  to  accompany  the  Act  of  Union. 
From  1804,  tiU  his  death  (1806),  Pitt  was  again  in  office, 
and  continued  to  direct  the  struggle  against  France. 

Ptns  ¥•«  Ghlsilerl,  bom  in  1504;  elected  in  1566, 
having  previously  been  inquisitor-general;  excommuni- 
cated Queen  Elisabeth  and  suppressed  heresy,  but  also 
carried  out  reforms,  and  encouraged  Spain  and  Venice 
in  their  war  agunst  the  Turks.     Died.  1572. 

Ptns  IX««  Giovanni  Mastal-FerrettI,  bora  in  1792; 
was  elected  in  1846.  and  immediately  granted  a  con- 
stitution, but  refused  to  declare  war  against  Austria. 
After  the  insurrection  at  Rome  (1848),  he  fled  to  Gaeta. 
but  was  restored  by  French  aid  two  years  later.  The 
same  year  he  established  a  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1854,  defined  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  In  1859-60  he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  was  maintained  in  Rome  by  a  French 
sarnson.  In  1870,  the  InfaUibility  dogma  was  promul- 
gated by  the  ceumenical  council  held  at  Rome.  In  that 
irhen  the  French  left  the  city,  it  was  declared  the 


capital  of  Italy,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Victor 
Emmanuel.    Died.  1878. 

Pins  Xf  ia  the  258th  Roman  Pontiff.  His  name  is 
Giuseppe  (Joseph)  Sarto,  and  he  was  bom  in  June  2, 
1835,  at  Riese,  in  the  diocese  of  Treviso,  his  faUier 
being  a  minor  municipal  official.  His  relatives  are  still 
•bopkeeDers  and  people  of  humble  position.  He  was 
educated  at  Castelfranco  and  the  diocesan  seminary  of 
Padua,  and  ordained  priest  September  18,  1858.  He 
officiated  nine  years  as  curate  at  Tombolo,  nine  years  as 
parish  priest  of  Salxano;  and  was  made  canon  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  diocese  of  Treviso  in  1875.  In  1884.  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Mantua,  and  Leo  XIII.  made  him  a 
cardinal  and  patriarch  of  Venice,  in  1893.  His  charity 
and  tact  brought  him  unbounded  popularity,  and  he  was 
more  than  once  instrumental  in  settling  serious  strikes 
and  labor  disputes.  He  came  into  direct  personal  con- 
tact with  the  King  and  <^ueen  of  Italy  while  ne  was  cardi- 
nal, but  he  is  credited  with  an  inflexible  resolve  to  main- 
tain the  rifhts  and  Uberty  of  the  Church.  On  the  death 
of  Leo  XIII.,  July  20,  1903,  the  concUtve  met,  July  31st. 
and  on  August  4th,  at  the  seventh  scmtiny,  elected 
Cardinal  Sarto  as  pope,  and  he  chose  to  be  Icnown  as 
Pope  Pius  X.  As  priest  and  bishop  his  Ufe  was  spent  in 
the  pastoral  and  episcopal  service  of  the  Church  rather 
than  in  the  paths  of  diplomatic  and  official  service.  He 
has  always  dumlayed  deep  interest  in  social  questions  and 
in  bettenng  the  life  of  thepoor.  to  whom  his  charity  at 
Venice  was  proverbial.     He  has  shown  himself  sealous 


in  the  reform  of  Church  music  and  in  other  matters  of 
ecclesiastical  diMipline.  In  May,  1907,  he  issued  a 
decree  entrusting  the  revision  of  the  vulgate  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Order,  and  in  September  issued  an  encycUcal 
against  the  modernist  movement  in  the  Church. 

Pliarro*  Francisco,  bom  in  1505;  Spanish  con- 
queror of  Pem;  embarked  for  America  in  1510,  and,  in 
1530,  first  visited  Pem.  The  next  year  he  retumed,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  a  civil  war,  got  possession  of  the 
country,  founding  Lima  in  1535.  Six  years  later  he  was 
assassinated  by  the  friends  of  Almagro,  a  rival  whom  he 
had  caused  to  be  executed.  His  brother,  Gonsalo,  who 
had  accompanied  him,  was  put  to  death  in  1548,  for  a 
revolt  against  the  Spanish  viceroy.    Died,  1541. 

PlatOi  a  Greek  philosopher;  bom  in  Athens  or  in 
i£gina,  in  Blay  429  B.  C,  the  year  in  which  Pericles 
died.  He  wss  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  after  the  death 
of  that  philosopher,  Plato  himself  became  a  teacher  in 
the  plane  tree  grove  of  the  Academia.  He  had  a  i^reat 
nuniber  of  disciples,  many  of  whom  became  emment 
teachers.  Among  them  was  Aristotle,  distinguished  as 
the  "Mind  of  the  School,"  and  perhaps  Demosthenes. 
Women  are  said  to  have  attended.  In  his  40th  year, 
PUtto  visited  Sicily,  but  he  offended  the  tjrrant  Dionysius 
by  the  political  opinions  he  uttered,  and  only  escaped 
death  through  the  influence  of  his  friend,  Dion.  Two 
later  visits  to  the  court  of  the  younger  Dionysius  were 
the  only  interraptions  to  his  caun  life  as  a  teacher  and 
writer  at  Athens.  He  died  in  the  act  of  writing,  it  is 
said,  in  May,  347  B.  C. 

Piatt,  Thomas  Collier,  United  States  senator;  bom 
in  Owego,  N.  Y.,  July  15,  1833;  educated  at  Owego 
Academy;  member  of  class  of  1853,  Yale,  but  compelled 
to  give  up  course  because  of  ill  health  (A.  M.,  1876): 
entered  mercantile  life;  was  president  of  Tioga  National 
Bank  at  its  oraanisation:  became  largely  interested  in 
lumbering  in  Michigan;  clerk  of  Tioga  County,  1859-61 ; 
member  of  Congress,  1873-77;  elected  Umted  States 
senator,  January  18,  1881,  and  resigned.  May  16th,  same 
year,  with  Roscoe  Conklm.  Secretary  and  director  of 
United  States  Express  Co.,  1879,  and  its  president  since 
1880.  President  of  board  of  quarantine  commissioners. 
N.  Y.,  1880-88;  has  been  president  of  Southem  Central 
R.  R.  and  of  Addison  A  Northem  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 
Has  been  recognised  leader  in  New  York  Republican 
politics  for  years;  United  States  senator  since  1897; 
present  term  expires  1909. 

Plutarch  {jHoo't&rk),  the  most  distinguished  biog- 
rapher of  antiquity,  was  bom  in  Bcsotia,  about  A.  D.  50. 
After  studying^ under  Ammonius  at  Delphi,  he  taught 
philosophy  at  Home  during  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  as  is 
supposed.  He  belongingto  the  platonic  school,  and  was 
a  most  prolific  writer.  His  "  Lives  "  of  eminent  Greeks 
and  Romans,  arranged  in  parallels,  ranks  as  a  standard 
classic. 

PocalMmtas  (whka^Mn'tAa),  the  dauj^ter  of  Pow- 
hatan, a  powerful  Indian  chief  of  Virginia,  was  bom 
about  1595.  She  was  seised  by  the  Enfliish.  1612,  and 
held  by  them  as  a  safeguard  aotinst  the  nostility  of  her 
tribe.  She  married  an  EngJiimman,  John  Roue,  who 
took  her  to  England,  where  she  died,  1617. 

Poe,  Edcar  ^"^"t  an  American  poet,  bom  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  1809,  was  a  youth  of  wonderful  genius,  but  of 
reckless  habits,  who  came  to  an  unhappy  and  untimely 
end.  He  left  behind  him  tales  and  poems,  which,  though 
they  were  not  appreciated  when  he  Uved,  have  received 
the  recognition  they  deserve  since  his  death.  His 
poetical  masterpiece,  **The  Raven,'*  is  well-known. 
Poe  died,  1849,  at  Baltimore  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
insensible  from  which  he  was  picked  up  in  a  street  one 
evening. 

Polk.  James  Knox,  bom  in  1795;  eleventh  President 
of  the  United  States ;  was  speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives ((1835-38)  and^veraor  of  Tennessee  (1839- 
41),  and  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  presidency  in 
1844.  He  obtained  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the 
cession  of  Upper  California  and  New  Mexico  by  Mexico, 
as  well  as  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  boundary. 
Died.  1849. 

Polk»ek,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart^  bom  in  1845;  grand- 
son of  Sir  F.  Pollock;  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  Fellow;  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  1871,  became  professor  of  jurisprudence  at 
University  College,  London,  in  1882,  and  at  Oxford,  in 
1883.  His  works  include  ''The  Land  Laws"  (En|^ish 
CTitixen  series),  "Essays  in  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics," 
and  "Introduction  to  PoUtical  Science,"  "Spinosa,"  etc. 

Ponce  de  Leon,  Juan,  a  Spanish  explorer,  the  dis- 
coverer of  Florida;  bora  in  San  Servas,  Spain,  in  1460; 
was  a  court  page,  served  against  the  Moors,  and  in  1502, 
sailed  with  Ovando  to  Hispaniola,  and  became  flpovemor 
of  the  east  part  of  the  island.  In  1510.  he  obtained  the 
government  of  Porto  Rico,  and  had  conquered  the  whole 
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iaiand  by  1512.  He  then  set  out  on  a  quest  for  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth,  and  on  tiarch  27,  1512, 
found  Florida.  He  secured  the  appointment  of  adel- 
antado  of  the  country,  and  retiimed  m  1521,  to  conquer 
his  new  subjecta;  in  this,  however,  he  failed.  He  retired 
to  Cuba,  and  died  there  in  July  from  the  wound  of  a 
poisoned  arrow. 

Pope,  Alexander,  English  poet;  eon  of  a  linendraper ; 
was  bom  in  London  in  1688,  and  began  as  a  child  to 
write  verses.  He  made  his  reputation  by  the  "Essay 
on  Criticism,"  and  soon  became  the  friend  of  Swift  and 
other  leading  writers,  and  produced  "The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  verse  translations  of  the  "  Iliad  "  and  "  Odvssey." 
"The  Dunciad,"  and  the  "Estoy  on  Man,"  besides  tak- 
ins  part  in  "Miscellanies"  with  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and 
others.    Died,  1744. 

Porter,  Ho  race,  soldier,  diplomat;  bom  in  Hunting- 
don. Pa.,  April  15, 1837;  educated  at  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.  Harvard ;  graduated  at  West  Point.  1860  (LL.  D., 
Union,  1894).  Served  in  field  throu|di  the  Civil  War, 
every  commissioned  grade  up  to  origadier-general; 
received  Congressional  medal  of  honor  for  gallantry  at 
Chickamauflot;  private  secretary  of  Prsaident  U.  S. 
Grant,  1869-77;  aince  then  prominent  in  business: 
president  of  several  railway  corporationa,  cluba,  and 
patriotic  aocieties.  Orator  at  inauguration  of  Washing- 
ton Arch,  New  York,  Blay  4,  1895,  and  dedication  of 
Grant's  Tomb,  New  York,  April  27,  1897 ;  at  inaugura- 
tion of  Rochambeau  Statue,  Washington,  May  24.  1902; 
at  Centennial  of  foundation  of  West  Point  Military 
Academy.  June  11,  1902,  etc.  Decorated  with  Grand 
Cross  of  Legion  of  Honor  by  French  Government,  1904 ; 
ambassador  to  France,  1897-1905.  Author:  "Cam- 
paigning with  Grant,"  "  West  Point  Life,"  etc. 

Porter,  Jane,  borb  in  1776.  En^ish  writer;  author  of 
"Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  and  "The  Scottish  Chiefs." 
Died,  1850.  Her  sister,  Anna  Maria,  died,  1832,  wrote 
"The  Hungarian  Brother,"  and  other  tales. 

Porter,  Noah,  D.  D.,  IX.  D*.  bom  in  181 1 ;  American 
philosopher;  became  professor  of  metaphysics  and  moral 
philosophy  at  Yale,  in  1846,  and  president  in  1871, 
rsaigning  m  1886.  Among  his  works  are  "The  Human 
Intellect,"  "Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy," 
"Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  etc.,  and  he  edited  the 
reissues  of  "Webster's  Dictionary''  in  1864  and  1880. 
Died,  1892. 

Potter,  Cora  Urquhart  (Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter), 
actress;  bom  in  New  Orleans;  daughter  of  Colonel  David 
Urquhart.  Gained  fame  as  an  amateur  in  New  York; 
professional '  d^but  Haymarket  Theater,  London,  as 
Anne  Sylvester  in  "Man  and  Wife."  March.  1887; 
appeared  at  5th  Avenue  Theater.  New  York,  in  Mile,  de 
Bremier,  October,  1887;  since  then  has  appeared  in 
varied  repertory  and  played  durina  three  tours  around 
the  world.  Was  instrumental  in  ootaining  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  for  the  various  funds  in  aid  of  the  troops 
at  the  front  in  South  Africa;  also  one  of  the  prominent 
ladies  on  committee  of  the  "  Maine "  hospital  ship  pre- 
sented by  America  to  British  Govemment.  A  number 
of  years  past  has  appeared  continually  in  London  in 
various  theaters.  Author:  "My  Recitations,"  also 
magasine  articles. 

Potter,  Henry  Codman,  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  New  York  since  1887;  bom  in  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  May  25.  1835;  educated  at  Episcopal  Academy. 
Philadelphia:  theological  seminary  of  Virginia,  1857 
(A.  M.,  1863,  D.  D.,  1865.  LL.  D..  1878,  Union; 
LL.  D.,  Yale,  1901;  D.  D^,  Harvard  and  Trinity;  also 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England).  Ordered  decu»n. 
1857;  ordained  priest,  1868;  pastorates:  Christ's  Church. 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  1857-58;  St.  John's,  Troy,  1859-66; 
assistant  at  Trinity  Church,  Bostonj  rector  at  Grace 
Church.  New  York;  secretary  at  House  of  Bishops, 
1863-83;  coadjutor  to  his  uncle,  Horatio  Potter,  bishop 
of  New  York.  1883-87.  Author:  "Thirty  Years  Re- 
viewed." "Our  Threefold  Victory,"  "Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  and  Their  Work."  "The  Church 
and  Her  Children/'  "Sisterhood  and  Deaconesses," 
"The  Religion  for  To-day^"  "The  Gates  of  the  East." 
"Sermons  of  the  City."  "  Waymarks,"  "The  Scholar  and 
the  State  "  "The  East  of  To-day  and  To-morrow,"  "The 
Industrial  Situation,"  "Law  and  Loyalty." 

Powell,  Major  John  Wesley,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  bora 
1834;  American  geologist  and  ethnologist;  lost  an  arm  in 
the  Civil  War.  became  president  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1887,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  geological  monographs,  and  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Indian  Languages."     Died,  1902. 

Powers,  Hiram,  bom  in  1805;  American  sculptor, 
son  of  a  farmer  at  Vermont;  lived  at  Florence  from  1837 
till  his  death,  his  chief  productions  being  "The  Greek 
Slave."  "The  Fisher  Boy,"  "Proserpine,"  and  "The 
Indian  Girl." 


Praxiteles,  a  famous  Grecian  sculptor,  is  bebeved  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Athens,  to  have  flourished  eariy  ia 
the  Fourth  Century  B.  C,  and  to  have  died  at  the  ags 
of  eighty.  He  was  long  attached  to  the  celebrated 
Phryne,  of  whom  he  executed  two  statues,  one  of  whid^ 
was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  the  other  in  the 
temple  of  Love  at  Thespia.  His  Veaus  at  Caktaa  was 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  finished  productioos  of 
Greece. 

Prescott,  WlUiam  Hlckllnc,  bora  in  Salem.  1796; 
American  historian;  in  spite  of  very  bad  eyeaght, 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  **HiBtory 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,"  "The  Conquest  of  Mexico." 
"Conquest  of  Peru,"  and  "History  of  Philip  11."  (ob- 
finished).  He  was  made  D.  C.  L.  at  Oxford  in  1850. 
Died,  1859. 

Prleatley,  Joseph,  F.  R.  S.,  bora  in  1733:  Unitariaa 
natural  philosopher;  gained  the  Copley  medal  in  1772. 
for  his  discoveries  concerning:  the  properties  <rf  fixed  air. 
and  was  librarian  to  Lord  ShMburae  for  seven  years.  He 
also  made  important  obsorvatk>ns  on  reeptratioa.  la 
1791,  his  house  at  Birmingham  was  wrecked  by  a  nob 
who  disapproved  his  sympathy  with  the  Freoeh  revolu- 
tion, and  three  vears  after  he  went  to  the  United  States, 
where  he  died  (1804).  Besides  his  scientific  works,  lie 
wrote  a  "History  of  Eariy  Opinions  CoDcerning  ^ 
Person  of  Christ,    and  several  similar  books. 

Pritchard.  Jeter  Connelly,  jurist.  United  States 
senator  from  North  Carolina,  1894-1903;  born  in  Jodcs- 
boro,  Tenn.,  July  12.  1857;  common  achod  educataoo; 
apprenticed  in  Jonesboro  "Tribune-Herald"  office;  re- 
moved to  Bakersville,  N.  C,  1873;  joint  editor  and 
owher  of  "Roan  Mountain  Republican"  until  1887. 
when  he  removed  to  Bfarshall,  N.  C.  Was  a  Garfieki 
elector,  1880;  legialator,  1884,  1886,  and  1990.  Li- 
cenaed  to  practice  law,  1887.  Appointed  associate  jus- 
tice of  Supreme  Court,  District  of  Columbia,  1903; 
judge  of  United  States  Circuit  Court  since  1904. 

Prouty,  Charles  Airo,  lawyer,  governmeot  official; 
bom  in  Newport,  Vt.,  October  9,  1853;  graduate  of 
Dartnaouth,  1875.  Assistant  to  Professor  S.  P.  Lacgley 
at  Allegheny  Obeervatory,  1875-70;  taught  sevend 
years;  admitted  to  Vermont  bar,  1882;  practiced  at 
Newport,  Vt.,  1882-06;  member  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Vermont,  1888;  reporter  on  deciakHU  of 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  1888-06;  since  Deceod»er, 
1896,  member  of  United  States  Interstate  Oommecce 
Commission. 

Ptolem«ua  Claudius,  flourished  about  139;  Alex- 
andrian writer,  author  of  the  "Almagest"  or  '* Syntax 
of  Astronomy,  the  theories  of  which  were  accepted 
till  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus.  He  also  wrote  a 
"Geography,"  which  was  for  thirteen  centuries  the 
leading  authority. 

Ptolemaeua  soter.  King  of  Egypt;  obtained  Egypt 
as  his  share  of  the  dominions  of  Alexander  the  Great  u 
323  B.  O. ;  was  engaged  in  conUnual  wars  with  Petdiujaa 
and  Antigonus  (q.  v.),  and  gained  his  surname  hv 
saving  Rhodes  when  besieged  by  Demetrius  Died* 
283B.C. 

Pulfendorfr,  Samuel,  Baron  von,  born  in  1633: 
German  jurist  and  historian,  author  of  "  De  Jure  Natm* 
et  Gentium,"  "  Life  of  Guatavus  of  Sweden,"  etc.  Died. 
1694. 

Pulltier,  Joseph,  proprietor  of  "  New  York  Worid  ** 
since  1883;  bora  in  Buda-Pesth.  Hungary,  Apnl  10. 
1847;  educated  by  private  tutor:  came  to  the  United 
States,  1864;  served  until  end  of  CSvil  War  in  cavalir 
rndment:  went  to  St.  Louis;  became  reporter  oa 
"  Westliche  Post"  (German  newspaper),  1868;  later  its 
managing  editor  and  part  proprietor.  In  1878,  bo«^^ 
the  *^t.  Louia  Dispatch*'  and  united  it  with  "IV 
Evening  Post"  as  tne  "Poet-Dispatch,"  which  be  still 
owns;  member  of  Missouri  Legislature,  1869;  IfisBooh 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  1874;  wae  elected  to 
Congress  in  New  York  for  term,  1885-87,  but  resigned 
after  a  few  months'  service;  ddegate  to  Cincinnati 
Liberal  Republican  Convention,  which  nominated 
Horace  Greeley  for  president,  after  that  a  Democrat; 
advocated  the  "National"  (gold-standard)  Democratic 
ticket,  1896.  In  1903,  endowed  with  $1,000,000  Colam- 
bia  College  School  of  Journalism. 

Purdy,  Milton  Dwisht,  lawyer,  government  official: 
bora  in  Mogadore,  O.,  November  3.  1866;  graduate  <^ 
University  of  Minnesota,  1891,  law  department  of  same, 
1892.  Admitted  to  bar,  1892;  assistant  city  attoraey. 
Minneapolis,  1893-97;  assistant  county  attorney,  Heo- 
nepin  (bounty,  Minn.,  1897-98;  assistant  United  StatM 
attomey,  1889-1901;  United  States  attorney.  1901-02. 
for  Minnesota;  assistant  attorney-general  of  United 
States  since  April  1,  1903,  to  July  f7,  19a5;  aaautant 
to  the  attorney-general  of  United  States  since  July  2^ 
1905,  and  prominent  as  a  trust  prosecutor. 
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Putnam,  Herbert*  librarian  of  CongreM;  born  in 
New  York.  September  20,  1861 ;  graduate  of  Harvard, 
1883  (Liu.  D.,  Bowdoin.  1898;  LL.  D.,  Columbian, 
1903;  University  of  Illinois.  1903;  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 1904);  partial  course  at  Columbia  Law  School; 
admitted  to  Minnesota  bar,  1880;  bar  of  Suffolk  County. 
Mass..  1892;  practiced  law,  Boston.  1892-95.  Librarian 
of  Minneapolis  Athensum,  1884-87;  Minneapolis  Pub- 
lic Library.  1887-91;  Boston  Public  Library.  1895-99; 
appointed  librarian  of  Congress,  1899;  president  of 
American  Library  Association,  1898,  1904;  overseer. 
Harvard  College,  1902.  Has  published  numerous  as- 
tides  in  reviews  and  professional  journals. 

Putnam,  Israel,  an  Auk  ru^rin  pa'J'i'^t  ^ttd  Re\Tilu- 
tionary  general,  was  bom  m  .siiL^m,  Mas£^.,  in  IT  18. 
He  early  served  in  the  frontier  wur,  fought  ag^icmt  the 
French,  and,  on  the  outbreak  of  thp  Rpvolutinn,  rotiirht 
with  distinguished  valor  ai  Bunker  HIU.  In  177S,  be 
was  appointed  major-genertiJ .  and,  in  1777.  r»inniaD<led 
the  army  of  the  New  York  iEi^hlund^,  arc)  «up«rvi.«ed 
the  erection  of  the  fortificfiiioris  at  We$t  Point.  Died, 
1790. 

Puptn,  Michael  Idvorsky,  professor  of  electro- 
.  mechanics,  Columbia,  since  188^;  born  in  Idvor,  Banat, 
Hunfsary.  October  4,  1858;  graduate  of  Columbia.  1883; 
studied  phsrsics  and  mathematics  under  von  Helmholts, 
University  of  Berlin  (Ph.  D..  Berlin).  Wrote:  "Os- 
motic Pressure  and  Free  Energy."  "Electrical  Oscilla- 
tion of  Low  Frequency  and  Their  Resonance,"  '*  Reson- 
ance Analysis  of  Alternating  Currents,"  "Electro- 
magnetic Theory,"  "Propagation  of  Long  Electrical 
Waves,"  "Wave  Propagation  Over  Non-uniform  Con- 
ductors." 

Pyle*  Howard,  artist,  author;  bom  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  in  1853;  educated  in  private  schools  and  Art 
Students'  League,  New  York;  contributes  as  artist  and 
author  to  leading  New  York  periodicals.  Author  and 
illustrator:  "The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood," 
'*  Pepper  and  Salt,  or.  Seasoning  for  Young  Folks," 
"Within  the  Capes,"  "The  Wonder  Clock,"  "The  Rose 
of  Paradise."  "Otto  of  the  Silver  Hand,"  "A  Modem 
Aladdin,"  "Men  of  Iron,"  "Jack  Banister's  Fortunes," 
"Twilight  Land,"  "The  Garden  Behind  the  Moon," 
"  Semper  Idem,"  "  Rejected  of  Men,"  Also  many  mag- 
azine stories  and  articles. 

Pyrrhus*  King  of  Epirus;  bom  about  318  B.  C; 
came  to  the  throne  in  306  B.  C;  was  expelled  a  few 
years  later,  but  restored  by  the  help  of  Ptolemy  Sot^r 
m  296;  held  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  for  a  short 
time.  and.  in  281.  went  to  Italy  to  help  Tarentum 
a^inst  the  Romans.  He  was  at  Brst  successful  (through 
his  elephants  and  the  phalanx),  but  was  finally  defeated 
in  275.  After  this  he  a^n  mastered  Macedonia,  but 
was  killed  by  a  tile  in  a  mght  attack  on  Argos.  in  272. 

Pythagoras,  Greek  philosopher,  bom  in  Samos, 
which  he  left  for  Crotona,  in  Southern  Italy,  where  he 
exercised  so  much  influence  as  an  opponent  of  democ- 
racv  that  his  followers  were  exposed  to  persecution  and 
exile.  He  left  no  writings;  but  his  doctrines  of  the 
"Kosmoe,"  "Metempsychosis,"  and  the  "Music  of  the 
Spheres"  are  well  known,  the  first  being  the  beginning 
ox  physical  science.     Died,  about  470  B.  G. 

Ques'nay,  Francois,  bom  in  A.  D.  1694;  an  eminent 
French  physician^t  the  time  of  his  death  first  physician 
to  Louis  XVI.  He  is  now  remembered,  however,  as  a 
writer  on  political  economy,  to  which  science  he  is  said 
to  have  given  its  name.  Although  he  wrote  in  the 
infancy  of  the  science,  and  many  ofnis  opinions'  are  not 
now  maintained,  his  system  is  described  by  Adam 
Smith  as  being,  "with  all  its  imperfections,  the  nearest 
approximation  to  the  truth  that  nas  yet  been  published 
on  the  subject  of  political  economy.*      Died,  1774. 

Qulncy.  Jostah,  American  statesman,  bom  in  Bos- 
ton; was  bred,  to  the  bar,  and  entered  Congress  in  1804, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  oratory  as  leader 
of  the  Federal  party,  as  the  swom  foe  of  slave-holding, 
and  as  an  opponent  of  the  admission  of  the  Westem 
States  into  the  Union;  in  1812,  he  retired  from  Congress, 
gave  himself  for  a  time  to  purely  local  affairs  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  at  length  to  literary  labors,  editing  his 
speeches  for  one  thing,  without  ceasing  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  anti-slavery  movement  (1772-1864). 

Rachel  (Elisa  Rachel  F^ix).  actress,  of  Jewish  de- 
scent; bom  in  Munf,  in  Switserland.  m  1820.  As  a 
child  she  sang  for  bread  in  the  streets  of  Lyons.  In 
1838.  she  appeared  in  Paris  as  Camille  in  Coraeille's 
"Les  Horaces,"  and  was  henceforward  the  unrivaled 
exponent  of  the  classical  school,  her  great  part  being 
PhMre.     Died,  1858. 

Raclne«  Jean,  the  greatest  French  dramatist  of  the 
classical  school,  was  bora  in  La  Fort^Milon  in  1639, 
and  educated  at  Port  Royal.  His  ode  on  the  marriage 
of  Louis  XIV.  (1660)  was  rewarded  by  a  pension  from 


the  king.  He  first  exhibited  his  genius  in  "Andro- 
maque,  which  was  followed  by  a  brilliant  series  of 
tragedies,  closing  with  "Ph^re.  His  single  comedy. 
"Les  Plaideurs.^  appeared  in  1668.  In  1677.  he  was 
led  by  religious  motives  to  cease  writing  for  the  stage, 
but.  in  1691,  he  published  a  sacred  drama,  "Athalie," 
which  is  by  many  considered  his  masterpiece.  Died, 
1699. 

Basoiln,  Zenaide  Alexeievna,  author;  born  in 
Russia;  she  traveled  extensively  in  Europe;  came  to 
United  States,  1874,  and  became  naturalised  citizen. 
Author:  "Story  of  Chaldea,"  "Story  of  Assyria," 
"Story  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia."  Story  of  Vedic 
India ^*  (in  the  "Stories  of  the  Nations''  series).  "History 
of  the  World  "  (first  and  second  parts:  "Eariiest  Peoples 
and  Early  Egsrpt"),  "Siesfried,  the  Hero  of  the  Nether- 
lands," 'Beowulf,  the  Hero  of  the  Anglo-Saxons," 
"  Frithjof,  the  Viking  of  Norway,"  "  Roland,  the  Paladm 
of  France,"  "Salammb6,  the  Maid  of  Carthage"  (in 
"Tales  of  Heroic  Ages"  series).  Translated  from 
French,  Anatole  Leroy  Beaulieu's  "The  Empire  of  the 
Tsars  and  the  Russians." 

Balelgh,  or  Balegh,  Sir  Walter,  statesman,  navi- 
gator, and  author;  bom  near  Budleigh  in  1552;  studied 
at  Onel  College,  Oxford ;  fought  in  support  of  the  Protes- 
tants in  France  (1569);  distinguished  himself  aoainst 
the  rebels  in  Ireland.  1580-81;  rose  rapidly  in  Elisa- 
beth's favor;  in  1585,  despatched  an  expedition  to 
America,  which  discovered  Virginia,  so  named  in  honor 
of  the  queen;  took  part  in  the  repulse  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  (1588);  in  .1595,  went  to  Guiana  in  search  of 
gold,  and  sailed  some  distance  up  the  Orinoco;  hdd  a 
command  in  the  attack  on  Cadis  (1596).  After  the 
accession  of  James  I.  he  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
the  plot  to  raise  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  throne,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  thirteen  years  (1603-16). 
during  which  he  wrote  his  "History  of  the  World.'^ 
In  lol6,  he  was  permitted  to  lead  an  expedition  to 
Guiana  against  the  Spaniards,  but  his  pardon  was  made 
dependent  on  his  success,  and,  as  the  attempt  was  a 
failure,  he  was  executed  on  his  retum  (1618). 

Banke,  Leopold  von,  German  historian;  bora  in 
Thuringia  in  1795:  educated  at  Leipxig,  was  appointed 
extraordinary  professor  at  Berlin  in  1825,  ordinary  pro- 


fessor in  1834,  and  in  1841,  became  royal  historiographer. 
Amons  his  chief  works  are  the  "History  of  the  Popes," 
the  "  History  of  Germany  durinjs  the  Reformation,''  and 
the  "History  of  England:  Chiefly  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century."     Died  in  1886. 

Baphael,  Raflaello  SantI,  or  Sanilo,  bora  in  1483; 
son  of  Giovanni  Santi;  a  painter;  studied  under  Pietro 
Perugino;  in  1504.  went  to  Florence,  where  he  attached 
himself  to  Fra  Bartolomeo,  and  was  much  influenced  by 
the  works  of  the  Florentine  school;  in  1508,  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Julius  II.  to  adora  with  frescoes  the 
walls  of  the  Vatican,  which  occupied  him  till  1514.  He 
was  much  employed  by  Leo  X..  who  succeeded  Julius  in 
1513.  To  this  period  belong  Uie  cartoons  at  Hampton 
Court.  Raphael  also  displayed  genius  as  an  architect, 
and  after  the  death  of  Bramante  (1514),  superintended 
the  building  of  the  new  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  s.  Died  in 
1520. 

RawllnsoB,  George,  bora  in  1815;  canon  of  Canter- 
bury, historian,  and  Orientalist;  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  appointed  Camden  professor  of  an- 
cient history  in  1861.  Among  his  chid  works  are  his 
version  of  Herodotus  (1858-62),  and  histories  of  "The 
Five  Great  Monarchies  cS  the  Ancient  Eastern  World," 
and  "Ancient  Elgypt." 

Rayner,  Isldor,  United  States  senator,  lawyer;  bora 
in  Baltimore,  April  11,  1850;  educated  at  University  of 
Virginia;  admitted  to  bar,  1871;  elected  to  Maryland 
legislature,  1878,  State  Senate,  1886;  member  of  0)n- 
gress,  1886-92;  attoraey-general.  Maryland.  1899; 
counsel  for  Rear-Admiral  Schley  before  investigation 
commission,  1901;  United  States  senator,  Maryland, 
since  1904. 

Reade,  Charles,  novelist  and  dramatist;  bora  in 
Oxfordshire  in  1814;  was  educated  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  he  became  Fellow.  Among  his  novels, 
most  of  which  were  intended  to  expose  some  social  abuse, 
were  "  Peg  Woffington."  "  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend, 
"The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  and  "Griffith  Gaunt." 
Died.  1884. 

Reclus,  Jean  Jacques  Ellsee,  a  French  geographer; 
bora  in  Sainte-Foix  la  Grande,  France.  March  15.  1830. 
In  conseauenoe  of  his  extreme  democratic  views  he  left 
France  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  and  spent  the  next 
seven  years  in  England,  Ireland,  North  and  Central 
America,  and  O^lomoia.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1858, 
and  published  an  introduction  to  the  "  Dictionary  of  the 
Communes  of  France "  (1864).  While  livins  in  exile  in 
Switserland  he  began  his  masterpiece,  "New  General 
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Qeosntphy."  Reclui  has  also  written  another  great 
work,  a  pbvaical  geography  entitled  "The  Earth. 

Beed.  Thomas  B.«  a  prominent  legislator:  born  in 
Portland,  Me..  October  18.  1839;  educated  at  Bowdoin 
College;  studied  law,  and  began  practice  in  1865.  Dur- 
ing the  war  was  acting  assistant  pavmaster  in  the  West- 
em  River  Navy.  He  entered  the  Maine  House  in  1868, 
and  the  Senate  in  1870:  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1876, 
where  he  remained  until  1899.  He  gradually  became  a 
leader  of  the  Republican  members,  and  was  chosen 
speaker  of  the  51st  Congress,  in  which  he  made  the  fa- 
mous new  rule  that  all  members  present  should  be  counted 
to  make  a  quorum,  whether  voting  or  not.  Retired  from 
Congress  in  1899.  and  died  in  1902. 

Rehan*  Ada*  actress;  bom  in  (Crehan)  Limerick, 
Ireland.  April  22,  1860;  came  to  United  States  in  child- 
hood; made  first  appearance  on  stai^e  at  14,  in  Newark. 
N.  J.;  played  in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Albany,  and 
Louisville  stock  companies.  Engaged  by  Augustin 
Daly  in  1879.  filUngleadin^  positions  in  Dsiy's  Theater 
untu  his  death,  in  1899,  playi cue  such  characters  in  Shakes- 
perean  and  old  comedies  as  Rosalind,  Katherine,  Viola, 
Beatrice,  Portia.  Lady  Teasle,  Peggy  in  the  Country  Girl, 
and  many  high-class  modem  comedy  parts. 

Reldt  Whitelaw.  born  in  1837;  American  journalist; 
became  editor  of  the  "New  York  Tribune "^  in  1872; 
from  1889-92,  was  United  States  minister  to  France; 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain  since  1905.  Author:  "Af- 
ter the  War,  a  Southern  Tour,"  "Ohio  in  the  War," 
"Schools  of  Journalism."  "Newspaper  Tendencies." 
"Town  Hall  Suggestions.  "Two  Speeches  at  the  Queen's 
Jubilee,"  "Some  Consequences  of  the  Last  Treaty  of 
Paris."  "Our  New  Duties,"  "Later  Aspects  of  Our  New 
Duties."  "A  Continental  Union,"  "Our  New  Interests," 
"Problems  of  Expansion." 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn,  bom  in  1607;  an  eminent 
painter  and  engraver;  was  the  son  of  a  miller  near  Ley- 
den.  He  studied  for  three  years  under  Jacob  von  Zwan- 
enburg.  and  was  afterwards  the  pupil  of  Peter  Lastman 
at  Amsterdam,  and  of  Jacob  Pinas  at  Haarlem.  In  1630. 
he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  died  in  1669.  Among 
his  chief  works  are  "The  Anatomical  Lesson,"  and  "The 
Night  Watch." 

Remliicton«  Frederic*  artist,  author,  sculptor;  bora 
in  Canton.  N.  Y^,  October  4.  1801 :  ixiiiraled  at  Yale  Art 
School  and  Art  Students'  Leagiit\  NVw  York;  waa  clerk 
in  store,  then  cowboy  and  stockmiin  rin  ranefa  in  the  West; 
subsequently  illustrator  for  ma«fuiitji]»,  tfie&tirjK  militAry 
and  western  American  subject:^,  ^mi,  duri»«^  1^97 '98, 
Cuban  scenes;  well  known  as  a  [mint or;  tLttinnic  hm  k-od- 
ing  works  in  sculpture  are  "TIil^  liraatsha  Biii^ifr"  and 
"The  Wounded  Bunkie."  Author;  *'Pociy  Tmtks," 
"Crooked  Trails,"  "Frontier  Sk<?tehM,"  "John  Ermine 
of  the  Yellowstone"  (novel). 

Remsen*  Ira«  president  since  September,  1901,  and 
professor  of  chemistry  since  1876,  Johns  Hopkins;  born 
m  New  York,  February  10,  1846;  graduated  from  col- 
lege of  city  of  New  York,  1865:  M.  D.,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York:  Ph.  D.,  University  of 
GOttingen,  Germany  (LL.  D..  Columbia.  1893.  Princeton, 
1896,  Yale,  1901,  Toronto,  1902);  professor  of  chem- 
istry, Williams,  1872-76;  founder,  1879.  and  editor, 
"American  Chemical  Joumal."  Author:*  "The  Prin- 
ciples of  Theoretical  Chemistry,"  "An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Compounds  of  Carbon,  or  Organic 
Chemistry,"  "The  Elements  of  Chemistry.  "Inorganic 
Chemistry,"  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry." 
"A  Laboratory  Manual,"  "Chemical  Elxperiments,"  and 
many  scientific  articles  and  addresses. 

Renant  Joseph  Ernest*  Orientalist,  historian,  and 
esjtayist;  bora  in  1823  in  Tr^guier,  in  Bnttany;  in  1842. 
he  entered  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  but  three  years 
later  gave  up  the  idea  of  becoming  a  priest.  His  first 
important  work,  "AverroCs  et  1*  Averrolsme,"  appeared 
in  1852.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  Institute 
of  France,  1861-62^  and  was  reappointed  in  1870.  The 
"  Vie  de  J^us,"  which  (cave  rise  to  much  discussion,  was 
afterwards  exoanded  into  "Histoire  des  Origines  du 
Christianisme.  He  also  published  "Le  Judaisme." 
and  numerous  other  works.     Died.  1892. 

Rennlef  John«  civil  engineer:  bora  in  East  Linton, 
East  Lothian  in  1761 ;  employed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Boulton  &  Watt,  at  Soho.  Birmingham,  and  entrusted  by 
them  to  direct  in  the  construction  of  the  Albion  Mills.  Lon- 
don, he  became  at  once  famous  for  his  engineering  ability, 
and  was  in  general  request  for  other  works,  such  as  the 
constraction  of  docks,  canals,  and  bridges,  distinguishing 
himself  most  in  connection  with  the  latter,  of  which 
Waterloo,  South wark,  and  London  over  the  Thames, 
are  perhaps  the  finest.     Died.  1821. 

Reuter«  Baron  Paul  Jultus«  bora  in  Cassel  in  1821 ; 
in  1849,  established  an  office  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  sup- 
plying news  by  telegraph,  and  thereby  revolutionised 


tht  pitsu  of  Eurpw^.     In  1951.  he  tran^erred  tua  L 

t'j  London^     He  Laid  ih^vcraJ  iinportaDt  ii:lieirra,rkhic  c&bjiES. 

K^viTp,  Paul,  an  American  patriot;  »»•  borft  iJi 
ll^^non,  Mfta.'ii.,  in  1735.  and  bred  a  foldftmith.  He  vw 
<  >'fiipi<?uou»  r»r  lib!  ic^  almost  the  mothrr  coheiU;^,  tmd 
<>ri+-  rA  the  iirat  ac?U>rs(  in  the  revolt*     Died.  18  IS, 

H^ynoltlii,  ^|r  Junhu^i  iiaiDicr;  bora  iti  PlympitaD. 
in  bevoiiBhirp^  id  1723;  Mudicd  under  tbe  port2Vt- 
I luMltfr  HtjdA<jijH  remov&d  to  Ijond^ni  in  17*S;  trmwkfi 
i«ri  Itnly.  174a-rj2;  on  his  return  to  lx>nc|ofi  wi»  ixaaae- 
(lEsitcly  rerijg^tiiit.Nj  &a  the  greatest  portrait  paiAter  of  Uk 
day,  Hv>  was  tbe  flrat  preiideot  dT  ihc  Royal  Arariiwy 
(l7i:iS-(»2).  and  in  17^.  wta  appointed  iHml«r  tfi  ^ 
k  I  riff.     AmonK  his  mtimato  friends  ware  * 

tiolfUmith,  iind  other  emineiit  literary  i 

'  [Jiscouraew  on  PmntjnK"  wet*  d»mtfwi  -^^^^^^  -^ 
lioyal  Airtt.!i-my  between  1700  and  1790.     Dittd,  179SL 

lUu-em,   HuAhi  president  of  UniTenily  of  RivliMfti 
finri^  .luiy  1.  190O;    bom  in  Chicago,  February  S,, 
|f  riiduatf^l  ffwn  Am  hens  t.  im^.  aTSL,  1807,  LL,  0<,  I 
KtiKiiiattH^l   Tram    H^Tir^rii  Tbecilo(cic»l  Semin&rF* 

(1).   U.,  r,»l(falc  Univeniity.   1901):    Walker.   ti^U^ 

<>f  nuithtinntini.  Amherst.  IHRIl-SS:  ord«UI«d.  IflB^ 
Ijri-[.ir  MuJiUc  ritrftct  Uaptist  Church.  FortamouU^  ILH^ 
1  ^  N  ^J  -  H  2 :  BAioc  i  a  le  p  mTi'saor  New  Tortuneat  mtcranP^ 
liHij,  Newton  Th^iloKirja  Insititution.  NewtOo  Cb^, 
M  Lw . ,  1  SU2-fl4 :  professor  of  sam e.  1 SM- 1 900*  Author . 
'  i  he-  Lift'  of  jQiu!i  f>f  Xa»irrth,  a  J^tiwiyV'  *'St-  PasJ  i 
lApirienrc  an  a  Faftor  in  Hia  Thiwlogy/'  mnd  odker 
frrr  ictes  in  sevrrikl  iournnba  and  uerimjii<&£. 

Ethddesi  CeciU  ^tAicsm^n^  bom  id  Bcrtlosilahwv  la 
Is.'iS:  *on  of  a  virar;  went  to  Bauth  Afric*:^ 
director  of  the  dinmond  mines m  Kinjberic*)  „&Etai 
b  Idrgf?  fnTtiin*?;  fsnlered  th*  Cape  Parliameat^  i  ^  _ 
Came  prime  minuater  in  18W:  he  wa»  &c7tive  «cu|  ■»- 
ci-HHfuf  in  evteniiinif  the  British  t«rritnrifitm  ScHith  Afrioi. 
&  111  >  in  J?  at  iJc54iri>V]ii|^  the  i-iife  prejudices  th&t  prtrtvl  m 
V  jind  Ell  GAt»b1i»hinii  nmonjc  tnr  different  e-oUtakm  a 
frlrmte^i  union .  foundi^i  tht^  Rhodes  scboiacvhtp  m 
(\\tufd  Univi^nsity.      DiwrK  19tl2. 

lthude«,  J  am  en  Ford,  author:    bcm  m  Ok 
O  .  Mnv  L  lS48i    cl Ljcnteil  at  public  »cbooik.  Un 

*.r   vr ■  V-.._i,     i^„i L*^,  „f  r^i>! *   


of  Scvi  VnirW.  Univeraity  of  Chicago;  was  not  wrmda 
(LL,  I>,.  Adalbert  Ojllcge,  Wi-aterti  Reserve  UiUTCi! 
imH;  llarvurd.  1901 ;  Vttlo,  1901 ;  Umvemty  of  Wg 


]tf04;     Litt-  D.,  Kenvon.   tP03):    Loubat   prise,  ^ 

Acjidemy   of   ^^^cirnre,    1901.      .Author:     "History   ^  ftp 
rimUtl  StaU-g  from  thir  Gsm promise  of  1S30**  Cm 

I  to  \\  mbO-m.  poblahe^ll. 
Hlfardo,  Davld»  horn  in  1772;    political  i 

son   uf  EL  Jewish  broker:    entered  parliament  in   1811. 

II  ii  '  Phnci[ile9  of  Politjral  li^onomy  and  TaxatJOft," 
cor^taitjitJif  hi&  famous  theory  of  rent,  waa  pa'  '    '     " 

Hlfhiird.     The    name   of    tbrpe    kings    of 

I^^i^  JmnJ  I  iUo-ur  de  Lion)  was  bora  ll£7.  second  4m  if 
Ilt'nrjt  \l;  mr^^eeded  hxa  fHthfsr,  1180.  He  led  % 
I  iidiiih  :*ont>nee[^t  in  the  hrnt  rn^nde  to  the  Holy  tmSH 
Slid  while  on  his  i-etiira.  1192.  leras  tmprisooed  b|r  tte 
Hn^peror  nf  tjerm&ny.  b^ing  ran*C(Wi!f«l  aJter  two  ]ma». 
I^'  ^a.'i  kdled  at  the  Aie^  of  Limo^,  1J99.  RJEhaev^ 
It  ,  ^Mi  of  the  [lUrk  Prinee.  wiu  Dom  at  P^rriaairr 
JMl^;  niicreeiiff]  hi*  ttmndJather,  Edward  III..  t37T««^ 
viut  deposed  in  favor  of  Hetir?'^  IV^  He  ls  belirrvi  Is 
biive  dit<J  m  pruson  i&bttut  HtX*  RiehAni  III.,  aoo  td 
KirhanL  Ihike  uf  Vtitk.  tiorn,  1452.  was  the  txst  of  tte 


riuntJijEpnei  line,  lie  u?urp«^  the  Umnr^  on  the  digft 
of  hi-1  brother,  Edwartl  IV-,  141^.  imprinckniicxs,  mttd  il» 
t'i'lirtfv  pd  ohlerinj!  the  murder  of  liia  two  younc  D#pbf4i^ 
Iii'imTAl  by  Henry,  ICarl  of  [{ichmoDd,  ai  Boffw^ctiL 
It  i<  bani  lAa^  kitleid  on  the  field  and  was  suc(>e«ded  bfy  Uh* 
VII  for.  iL*  Henr>"  \']t. 

KN-hrlteu«  Arm  and  Jean  rlti  Ple^Klit,  Du^  de^.  ban 
in  I'lLriJi,  l.'S.S.i,  French  i^^rdinal  ^ud  fltaiewo&D,  becifle 
bivhofi  of  Ln^riin  in  ]tKT7;  in  1415.  entered  the ■erviM itf 
t!i»  QuF^^n-rriotherH  Marie  de'  Metiiri.  surd  in  1016,  *  ii  if  ■y 
s'  p  reitir>'  of  -late  for  war  ami  foreijrn  mitnin,  ll«  l»i- 
Ihnm^L  Mivrii^d(t'  MeiJiri  lo  BUii^  t  ]aiA}.  and  w*&  «Lnl«d  ta 
AvL(^uon  iltiH}.  hut  wBJi  soon  Rflerwnnlft  recalled,  aild 
erfn  rr^l  &  re^^mtMliauon  betwwn,  the  kitkgr  and  «iiei^ 
T'lOivinw  mt  hi?  reweinl  a  cardinar«  hat.  In  l€L3lw.  Ik* 
li '  lime  i^hiel  minister,  an  nflice  which  he  ivtainAl  tiV  hsu 
d  <  -li  t  h  (I  tH  J I .  Du  ri  n  K  thia  penod  he  nLabtished  tbe  alMa- 
1<^1 1^  powf^r  11  r  the  kinff,  and  crushed  theCklviniatie  psai^n 
alr]iDijKh  he  «ai«  le^l  by  p^otiiifal  moCivnes  to  aupptaei  Che 
rriTf^tanlj?  m  tlemuinv. 

Kid  ley,  %Mthi)la<i,  EnAUnb  nefomier '  born  tsKoriktfifr* 
b'-rltiiML  iilnnil  J^KJO,  fitudied  Rt  Cnmbridflie*  Paria^  aaid 
I..ia%ain;  rL^turutiil  to  CainbrjJ^fe  ifj  1 5lii>i  tsiyjLm*  ^tMt;'^ 
laiu  to  Cmnmcr,  la  15^7.  aaU,  abu;ii  1^4Q,  rm  i '  i'  -». 
Pembroke  Hall ;  was  appointed  Bishop  of  RoclicBtcr,  ia 
1547,  and  of  London,  in  1550;    took  a  leadinc  pitft  id 
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oompounc  the  liturgy  and  drawing  up  the  forty-two 
articles:  favored  the  attempt  to  place  lAdy  Jane  Grey 
on  the  throne,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower;  was 
condemned  to  death  for  heresy,  and  burnt,  with  Latimer, 
at  Oxford,.in  October.  1555. 

BienxK  Nicbolas  Gabrlno  de,  an  Italian  reformer  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper, 
but  received  an  excellent  education,  and  was  endowed 
with  great  genius  and  eloquence.  In  1347.  he  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  at  Rome,  and 
obtaining   the    supreme   authority,    with   the   title   of 


tribune  and  liberator.     He  was,  however,  soon  expelled  ^ 

M  years  by  Clement  VI.     He 

was  released  by  Innocent  vl.,  who  sent  him  to  the 


and  was  imprisoned  for  three  years  by  Clement  VI 


Roman  capital  as  senator  and  tribune,  but  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  people  in  1354. 

BlJej,  James  Whlteomb,  author;  bom  in  Green- 
field, Ind.,  in  1853;  educated  at  the  public  schools: 
began  contributing  r>^)«xii^  to  {mlm^a  papers,  1873,  aaa 
has  long  been  kiion-n  iis  "the  ttooeiier  poet  "  ;  much  of  his 
verse  is  in  the  AInJLlie-Weatcm  or  HocMier  dialect;  his 
earlier  Hoosier  diaJeet  v^er^ss,  and  hlni  Jinit  book,  anpt?jLred 
under  the  pen-imin«  "  Benj.  F.  .Tolmaoiij  of  Bmmo" 
(M.  A..  Yale,  19(>2  ;  Litt,  D.,  Utiiveraity  of  Peonflvlvania, 
1904).  Author:  '*Th(s  <M  fcjwimmm^  Hole  und  'Levan 
More  Poems."  'Tho  Boss  Girl  ami  Utii€f  SkeUhWj" 
'•Afterwhiles,'*  "  OlJ-Faflhionwi  lt>fl?3*  "  ipublishe*!  m 
England):  "Pipjp*  u  Pun  at  Zetitisbiiry,"  '  Riiym(»i  of 
Childhood."  '*Fl>ring  Islands  of  the  Night,"  '*  Green 
Fields  and  Runmng  Brooks,"  "Armasindy."  **A  Child- 
World,"  "Neighborly  Poems,"  "Home  Folks,"  ** Poems 
Here  at  Home"  "Rubiavat  of  Doc.  Sifters."  "The 
Book  of  Jovous  Children."  '^  An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine." 
"Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's."  "A  Defective  Santa  Claus." 

Blstori«  Adelaide,  born  in  1822j  Italian  actress,  the 
child  of  strolling  players;  married,  in  1347.  the  Marquis 
Capranjea  del  Grillo,  but  afterwards  returned  to  the  stage. 
Having  established  her  reputation  in  Italy,  she  visited 
Paris.  1855,  London,  1858,  and  other  European  capitals, 
as  well  as  the  United  States  and  South  America.  During 
her  American  tour  she  played  with  Edwin  Booth. 

Robbla,  Lucca  della,  bom  about  1390,  an  Italian 
sculptor:  famous  for  his  work  in  enameled  terra-cotta. 
Died,  1463.  His  nephew.  Andrea,  bom  1444,  excelled 
in  the  same  art.     Died,  1527. 

Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland;  bom  in  1274,  was 
the  grandson  of  Balliol's  rival  in  1292.  In  1306,  he  mur- 
dered the  regent,  Comyn,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone, 
but  was  defeated  by  Edward  I .  the  same  year.  After  many 
years  of  hardship  and  ill-fortune,  he  gained  a  final  victory 
over  Edward  II.  at  Bannockbum,  in  1314.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Northampton  (1328).  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  Scotland  was  recognised.     Died,  1329. 

Roberts,  Frederick,  Lord,  an  English  military  offi- 
cer; bora  in  Cawnpur,  India,  September  30,  1832.  He 
was  taken  to  England  when  two  years  old,  educated 
at  C^fton,  Eton.  Sandhurst,  and  Addisoombe,  and  en- 
tered the  Bengal  Artillery  in  1851.  His  first  taste  of 
actual  warfare  was  in  the  hot  time  of  the  siege  of  Delhi, 
during  the  mutiny,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
subsequent  operations  down  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 
He  discharged   the  duties  of  assistant  quartermaster- 

feneral  in  the  Abyssinian  expedition  of  1868,  and  in  the 
.ushai  expedition  of  1871-1872.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  Afghan  War  in  1878,  Roberts,  now  ma^or-general, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  Kurram  division  of  the 
army.  He  forced  in  brilliant  fashion  the  Afghan  posi- 
tion on  the  peak  of  Peiwar  Kotul  (8,500  feet  above  sea- 
level).  After  the  murder  of  Sir  Louis  Cavagnari  and 
the  escort  of  the  British  mission  at  Kabul,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  force  sent  to  avenge  tnem.  He  de- 
feated the  Afshans  at  Charasia  on  October  6th,  took 
possession  of  KAbul  on  the  12th,  and  assumed  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  On  August  9th,  Sir  F.  Roberts 
set  out  on  his  memorable  march  through  the  heart  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  relief  of  Kandahar,  which  he  reached 
three  weeks  later.  He  immediately  gave  battle  to  Ayub 
Khan  and  routed  him  completely,  capturing  all  his 
artillery  and  his  camp:  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Madras  army  (1881),  and  held  the  rank  of 
commander-in-chief  in  India  (1885-1893).  He  was 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  Ireland 
in  1805;  and  in  1890  took  command  of  the  English 
forces  in  South  Africa;  capturing  Cronje,  relieving 
Kimberly,  and  annexing  the  two  republics.  He  re- 
turned to  England  and  was  made  commander-in-chief 
to  succeed  Lord  Wolseley. 

Robespierre,  Maxlmtlten  Marie  Isidore  (rSt/au^ 
peer),  a  French  revolutionist,  was  bora  at  Arras,  1758. 
After  studying  law  and  gaining  some  distinction  as  an 
advocate,  be  entered  the  States-General  in  1780.  as  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Artois.  In  that  assembly  he 
I  made  his  mark  as  a  rabid  Democrat,  and  attached 


himself  to  the  Jacobin  body.  In  1702,  the  City  of  Paris, 
elected  him  one  of  its  deputies  to  the  convention, 
where  he  speedily  became  the  leader  of  the  Mountain 
party,  in  its  straggles  with  the  Girondins.  Over  the 
latter,  with  the  help  of  the  Commune  of  Paris  and  the 
mob,  he  achieved  a  decisive  triumph  in  June,  1703. 
After  this  he  inaugurated  the  Reign  of  Terror,  by  con- 
stituting himself  president  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  and  associating  along  with  him  Couthon  and  St. 
Just.  In  1704,  being  by  this  time  in  possession  of  almost 
unlimited  power,  Robespierre  opened  the  regime  of  the 
guillotine  by  first  sacrificing  his  Girondist  rivals,  and 
then  sending  indiscriminately  to  their  death  thousands 
of  innocent  persons  of  both  sexes.  The  excesses  of  this 
monster  at  last  raised  against  him  a  strong  combination 
of  opponents,  and  the  convention  declaring  him  an 
outlaw,  Robespierre  perished  under  the  guillotine,  July 
28.  1704. 

Bochambeau,  Jean  Baptlste  Donatlen  de  Vlmeur 
Comte  de,  born  in  1725,  marshal  of  France;  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  and  the  Ameiican 
War  of  Independence:  in  1790,  became  commander  of 
the  army  of  tne  north,  but  resigned  in  1702,  and  narrowly 
escaped  execution  during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  Died, 
1807. 

Rockefeller,  John  Davison,  capitalist:  bom  in 
Richford.  N.  Y.,  July  8, 1830;  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
1853;  public  school  education;  married  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  September  8.  1864.  Laura  C.  Spelman.  Was  clerk 
in  forwarding  and  commission  house;  at  10.  partner  in 
firm,  of  Clark  A  Rockefeller,  commission  merchants: 
firm  became  Andrews,  Clark  A  Co^  and  engaged  in  oil 
business;  in  1865,  the  firm,  then  William  Rockefeller  A 
Co..  built  Standard  Oil  Works.  Cleveland;  this  was  con- 
solidated with  others  in  Standard  Oil  Company,  1870: 
other  interests  were  later  acquired  and  the  standard  Oil 
Trust  was  formed,  1882,  but  dissolved,  1892;  the  various 
Standard  Oil  companies  now  being  operated  separately, 
with  Mr.  Rockefeller  at  the  head  of  the  entire  business.  He 
has  given  over  $10,000,000  to  the  University  of  Chicago: 
a  $100,000  building.  3,000  volumes  on  Greek  art  and 
literature,  and  money  donations  to  Vassar;  $25,000  to 
Barnard  0)llege;  $50,000  to  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
high-service  water  tower;  $250,000  to  American  Baptist 
Missionary  Union  and  Home  Missionary  Society;  $10.- 
000,000  to  General  Education  Board,  1905;  $1,000,000 
to  Yale,  1905;  endowed  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research,  New  York.  etc. 

Rockefeller,  John  Davison,  Jr.,  capitalist:  born  in 
1877;  son  of  John  Davison  and  Laura  C.  (Spelman) 
Rockefeller;  graduate  of  Brown  University;  married,  in 
1901,  Abby  (Treen  Aldrich.  Associated  with  his  father 
in  business  enterprises;  member  of  board  of  managers  of 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  Western  Railroad  Company; 
director  of  Standard  Oil  Co. ;  United  States  Steel  (Corpo- 
ration, Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  Federal  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company,  American  Linseed  Company,  trustee  of  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

Rockefeller,  William,  capitalist;  bom  in  Richford. 
Tioga  (Tounty.  N.  Y.,  May  31,  1841:  educated  at  Owego. 
N.  x.,  and  Cleveland,  Onio;  was  bookkeeper  and  later 
partner  in  produce  commission  trade;  soon  after  joined 
his  brother,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  oil  business;  since 
1865  at  head  of  the  business  in  New  York ;  now  president 
of  the  Standard  Oil  C!o.,  of  New  York;  vice-president  and 
director  of  Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  New  Jersey:  trastee 
I  of  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  Consolidated  Gas 
Company,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  United 
States  Trust  Company;  director  of  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Railway 
Company,  Lake  Shore  A  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
Company,  New  York  Central  A  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road Company,  New  York.  New  Haven  A  Hartford 
Railroad  (Company,  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
Central  New  England  Railway  Company,  Delaware. 
Lackawanna  A  Western  Railroad  Company,  Hartford 
A  Connecticut  Western  Railroad  Company,  Harlem 
River  A  Portchester  Railroad  Company,  New  York  A 
Harlem  Railroad  Compan}^  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  Rail- 
road Company,  National  (>ity  Bank,  Columbia  Bank, 
Hanover  National  Bank.  Leather  Manufacturers  National 
Bank.  Lincoln  National  Bank,  2d  National  Bank,  Mutual 
Alliance  Trust  Company,  National  Transit  Company, 
United  Metals  Selling  Company,  New  York  Mutual  Gas 
Light  Company.  New  York  Carbine  and  Acetylene 
Company,  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company,  etc. 

Roebllng,  John  A.  (rdb^Uno),  an  American  civil 
engineer,  was  bom  in  Muhlhausen,  Prussia,  1806.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1831,  and  in  course  of 
years  became  the  designer  and  constractor  of  many 
great  public  works;  among  them  the  canal  aqueduct 
across  the  Allegheny  River,  and  the  Monongahela  Sus- 
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pension  bridse,  both  at  Pittsburg;  the  Suspension  bridge 
at  Niagara,  the  Ohio  bridge  at  Cincinnati,  etc.  Roebling 
died  in  1809,  having  just  before  projected  the  bridge 
ovor  the  East  River,  to  ct^nDect  the  eitieA  of  New  Yurk 
and  BniKjklyn.  compklftJ  t>y  hb  soa  and  opeoed  t<>  tra\el 
ill  lS>i3. 

in  ^iixD^jburif,  Pj  Mi^  JiX  iH.47;  Kcra<Jimt«  of  Herjs- 
BeLtter  Prj|ytwhriiL  lu-LjUitp.  18^7;  jometi  Ll?^  fotfitr  in 
Cdcisiruction  of  Fitt^^buiM  MU;apcn»ioj3  hT\-i-t'  ,e- 

gheny  Kiver;   scrveti,  lsi>I-tii.  La  Vm^tu  ..\  te 

to  brevet  colonc];    rctiifl;ne*il  January,  Ibfj-j,  lis 

father  iu  huildtniz  C^ULiiuimtJ^  and  GaviB«Uiii  ^lu^ptii  i>n 
bridge  Ttie  Dn>okL>n  bod^e  vM  imaeft^ken  hv  Ids 
father,  but  Lb  death,  July  Tl,  188©,  before  the  work  hiwi 
b«%f)  bcgurj.  left  the  entire  rQtiDtnietiou  in  bis  hand^,  ^lad 
he  directed  it  to  com  p  Let  ion.  He  u  viee-presifkibf  of 
Tbe  John  A.  ItAeliLitiK  and  Sans  CompAny.  DaA£i«jf:3LC> 
turer*  of  irun  &nd  jiteel  wire  and  wirv  rf^p^*  TrtntQn*  N-  J. 
Audbijr;    "  Military  *Su«itwn*iMjn  Bruise, '   ctc 

BocQlKco,  Wllbetm  Conrad*  the  diitcMverrr  of  the 
"X"  Rajr*,  is  of  Dut^h  orijcin.  and  w«a  bom  in  !'^'^»6. 
He  began  his  university  studies  at  Zuricli,  And  from  I  f:rre 
foUnwifd  PrufesJBor  Kundt  V>  Wiir*bur|rt  &nd  nflirtt^irds 
to  8traaburjt.  in  whose  univenity  he  actiki  as  Kuikdt's 
aMJLAtant  in  1U73.  In  J^75t  he  beenLine  profcKitar  of 
phyeica  nnd  mathematiois  al  the  Arrieultunil  Academy 
in  W'OrtiemWfg^  in  l*S7fi,  he  n^turned  to  ytraflburj;;  in 
IH79,  became  professor  »t  GksM'Ci,  niid  sin  re  liW^lH  has 
held  a  prti^fvssoRihip  at  Wtirtbur^  University.  He  has 
written  aevertil  wgfk^  on  veientihc  9ijbiei.t.ji,  unj  <>f  l.tte 
yeara  haa  stij- tied, the  effects  of  eteetncity  tvli^n  i  a^-iad 
througli  vanciUA  gaAai;  aLsti  th«  absoi^JtioD  of  h>'at  myrs 
by  «Leam  and  Ru«a-  Hi*  tiiicovery  of  the  nA.vi  whijh 
he  has  netmeii  X  Hay^'^  civme  by  cLanre  vhen  he  iivas 
frtpetimeiitinif  with  ^-ai^ijima  tubes.  He  alailievj  (hMm 
thorougtUy,  however,  before  niakins  lii^  »ii'n?overy  pul^hc. 

Koff^r  II,,  Kiiiit  of  diciJy:  born  in  i{f^7.  He  tiuijied 
eome  teiriujry  ffonj  hj-"  mu^iti,  Willmm  of  Apulin.  titer 
whose  de;i'  >.  kmmledeeri  »^  Duk^  of 

Apulia.  CtM«M/ii»,  aiiU  2^ttplt:<»,  fecei\ing  nis  inveuuture 
from  rope  Honorius  II.  (1128).  Soon  afterwards  the 
Prince  oi  Oapua  did  homage  to  him  as  his  over-lord. 
In  1129,  he  received  from  the  anti-pope,  Anadetus,  the 
title  of  Kingof  SicUy.     Died,  1154. 

Bogers,  Henry  j9««  capitalist;  bom  in  Fairfaaven, 
Mass.;  one  of  large  stockholders  and  vice-president 
and  director  of  Standard  Oil  Company;  president  and 
director  of  Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  National 
Transit  Company,  Natural  Ftiel  Gas  Companv,  New 
York  Transit  Company,  Richmond  Light  &  Railroad 
Company;  vice-president  and  trustee  of  Anaconda  Cop- 
per Minlnff  Company;  vice-president  and  director  of 
Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Company.  United  Metals  Selling 
Company;  trustee  of  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  New  York;  director  of  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  F^  Railroad  Company. 
Chicago.  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  Railway  Company, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  New  Jersey  &  Staten 
Island  Ferry  Company.  Rapid  Transit  Ferry  Company. 
Staten  Island  Ferry  Company,  Atlas  Tack  Company, 
Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, Mutual  Alliance  Trust  Company,  National  Bank 
of  Fairhaven,  New  York,  Carbide  and  Acetylene  Company, 
Richmond  Borough  Company,  Tennessee  Copper  Com- 
pany, etc.  Has  made  many  gifts  to  his  native  town, 
including  a  library,  town  haU,  schools,  churches,  etc. 

Rosers,  Henry  Wade,  dean  law  department  of  Yale 
from  January,  1904;  born  in  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y., 
October  10,  1853;  graduate  of  University  of  Michigan. 
1874  (A.  M.,  LL.  D..  Wesleyan  University,  Conn.). 
Admitted  to  bar,  1877;  professor  law  in  law  school. 
University  of  Michigan,  1883;  dean  of  same.  1885-90; 
president  of  Northwestern  University.  1890-1901;  pro- 
fessor of  law,  Yale,  1901-03.  Author:  "Illinois  Cita- 
tions," "Expert  Testimony,"  also  numerous  articles  for 
law  journals  and  reviews. 

Boland,  Marie  Jeanne  Phllpon,  bom  in  1754: 
was  daughter  of  an  engraver  at  Paris,  and  married  Roland 
in  178o.  She  sympathised  with  his  revolutionary  ideas, 
and  exercised  much  influence  over  the  policy  of  the 
Girondist  party.  On  the  proscription  of  the  Girondists 
she  was  confined  in  the  Abbaye,  and,  after  five  months' 
imprisonment,  put  to  death.  Her  "Memoirea"  were 
wntten  during  her  confinement.     Died,  1793. 

BomaneSf  George  John,  naturalist;  bom  in  Kings- 
ton, Canada,  in  1648;  took  an  honors  degree  in  science  at 
Cambridge;  came  under  the  influence  of  Darwin,  whose 
theory  of  evolution  be  advocated  and  developed  in 
lectures  and  various  works,  e.  g..  "Scientific  Evidences 
of  Organic  Evolution,*'  "Mental  Evolution  in  Animals." 
"  Mental  Evolution  in  Man  " :  his  posthumous  "  Thoughts 
on  Religion"  reveal  a  marked  advance  from  his  early 


agnosticism  towards  a  belief  in  Christianity :  fouxided 
the  Romanes  Lectures  at  Oxford.     Died.  1804. 

Romansoff,  Peter  Alexmndrovltsch  (ro-mon'tesf). 
Count  de,  a  Russian  general,  was  bom,  about  1730.  aod 
entered  the  army  at  a  very  early  period.  After  haviac 
aoauired  reputation  in  subordinate  ranks,  ha  was,  in 
17o9,  appointed  to  command  the  army  asainat  the 
Turks.  In  four  campaigns  he  obtained  several  ▼ietoriei. 
and  oonquered  several  fortresses;  and  he  crowned  his 
labors  by  oompelling  the  grand  visier  to  sign,  in  1774. 
the  treaty  of  Kainardgi.  In  1788  he  was  again  placed 
at  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  Ottomana;  but  he 
was  thwarted  by  Potemkm,  and  resigned  in  diagnst. 
He  died  in  1796. 

Romney,  Georce,  painter,  bora  at  Dalton,  in  Laa- 
cashiref  1734;  after  receiving  some  lessons  from  m  eoua- 
try  arUst,  came  to  London  m  1762;  visited  Franee  is 
1764,  and  Italy,  1773-5;  on  his  return  became  the  rival 
of  Reynolds  as  a  portrait  painter;  also  gained  distaae- 
tion  as  a  painter  of  historical  pictures.     Died,  1802. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  twenty-sixth  President,  was 
bom  in  New  York  City,  October  27,  1858.  the  aoo  of 
Theodore  and  Martha  (Bullock)  Roosevelt.  Tho<«h 
physically  delicate  in  youth,  he  entered  Harrsud  Uni- 
versity at  eighteen,  and  was  graduated  in  1880.  The 
year  following  he  began  the  study  of  law,  but  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Lecialatare. 
He  was  twice  reelected,  and  became  the  candidate  of 
the  minority  party  for  speaker  in  his  aeoond  term.  In 
1884  he  was  chosen  a  delente  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention,  and  later  in  the  year  went  to  North  Dakota. 
where  he  spent  several  years  on  a  ranch,  raisins  cattle. 
In  1886  he  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Hayor  of 
New  York.  President  Harrison  appointed  him  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commiawino  ui 
1889.  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  1805,  when  be 
resigned  to  aooept  the  presidency  of  the  Police  Ooounis- 
sion  of  New  York  City,  under  Mayor  Strong.  Presideat 
McKinley  appointed  him  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  April,  1897,  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  in  1898,  he  resigned  the  post  to  aasist 
in  organising  the  First  U.  S.  Volunteer  Cavalry  (after- 
wards known  as  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders),  of  whtrh 
he  became  lieutenant-colonel,  and  later  colonri.  for  gal- 
lantry in  the  battles  of  Las  Guasimas  and  San  Juaa. 
Cuba.  In  September,  1898,  he  was  mustered  out,  with 
his  regiment,  at  Montauk.  Long  Island.  Shortly  follow- 
ing he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  New  York,  aad 
elected,  November.  1898.  Two  years  later  he  waa  unani- 
mously nominated  for  viceN^iresident  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Republican  National  Convention,  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  elected.  He  succeeded  to  the  preeidency 
September  14,  1901,  upon  the  death  of  Preakient  Mc^ 
Kinley,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  was  unanimously 
nominated  by  his  party  to  suooeed  himself,  and  eleeted 
November,  1904.  He  has  long  been  an  advocate  of 
administrative,  political,  and  social  reforma,  and  has 
contributed  widely  to  periodical  and  general  literatare. 
Among  his  important  publications  are:  "Winning  ci 
the  West,"  "  History  of  the  Naval  War  of  1812."  '*  Hunt- 
ing  Trips  of  a  Ranchman,"  "  Life  of  Thomas  Hart  Bea- 
ton," .Life  of  Gk>uvemeur  Morris,"  "Ranch  Life  and 
Hunting  Trail."  "History  of  New  York,"  ".Americaa 
Ideals  and  Other  Essays,"  ".The  Wilderness  Hunter." 
".The  Rough  Riders."  ^'.Life  of  Oliver  CromweU."  aad 
"«The  Strenuous  Life."  His  efforts  in  brin^n^  about 
the  treaty  of  peace  between  Japan  and  Russia  m  1905 
were  important  and  effective.  Many  academic  degrees 
have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard,  Oolumhta. 
Yale,  and  other  universities.  He  has  been  twiee  mar- 
ried; first,  to  Alice  Lee,  in  1883,  who  died  the  foUo«ii« 
year;   second,  to  Edith  Kermit  Oarow.  in  1886. 

Root,  EUhu,  an  American  statesman  and  lawyer; 
bora  in  CUnton,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  15,  1845;  was  graduated  at 
Hamilton  College  in  1864.  and  after  teaching  for  a  while 
entered  the  New  York  University  Law  School  and  was 
graduated  in  1867.  On  August  1, 1899.  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  war  by  President  McKinley,  and  on  March 
5.  1901,  was  reappointed.  After  the  Spanish-Ameneaa 
War.  Secretary  Root  represented  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  all  official  communications  with  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Phihppine  Islands.  In  Au|:u8t,  1903.  he 
resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  war,  hlB  resignatioQ 
to  take  effect  in  January.  1904.  In  1905.  Preaidcst 
Roosevelt  appointed  him  secretary  of  state,  and  while 
discharging  the  duties  of  that  office  he  did  much  to  unify 
the  Pan-American  countries.  In  1907,  he  visited 
Mexico  in  the  interest  of  a  closer  relationship  betaeea 
that  country  and  the  United  States. 

Rosebery,  Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  fifth  earl 
of;  born  in  1847;  was  first  commissioner  of  works  m 
1884,  and  was  chairman  of  the  first  London  County 
Ck)uncil;  became  foreign  secretary  under  Mr.  Gladstone 
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in  1886  and  1802;  succeeded  to  the  premienhip  in  1894, 
resigned  in  1895.  and  retired  from  the  leaderahip  of  the 
libeiml  party,  October.  1896;  since  then  he  hiw  been 
prominent  on  several  important  occasions,  notably  dur- 
ing the  Fashoda  crisis  and  the  Transvaal  negotiations, 
in  both  of  which  he  supported  Lord  Salisbury,  has 
delivered  many  notable  speeches  on  literary  ana  social 
subjects.  In  1900,  published  an  interesting  study  of 
Napoleon — "The  Last  Phase."'  In  December,  1901, 
returned  to  political  life,  with  a  speech  at  Chesterfidd, 
and  became  president  of  the  Liberal  League.  Has  been 
a  vigorous  critic  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy,  especially 
on  imperial  grounds. 

Rosecrans*  William  Starke*  American  general, 
bom  at  Kingston,  Ohio,  1819^  trained  as  an  engineer,  he 
had  settled  down  to  coal-mining  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out;  joined  ikkb  army  in  1861,  and  rapidly  came  to 
the  front;  highly  distinguished  himself  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  1862-63,  winning  battles  at  luka,  Corinth,  and 
Stone  River;  but  defeated  at  Chiokamauga  he  lost  his 
command;  reinstated  in  1864  he  drove  Price  out  of  Mis- 
souri; has  been  minister  to  Mexico,  a  member  of  Con- 
ereas,  and  1885-1893  registrar  of  the  United  States 
Treasury:  died  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  1898. 

Bossettl,  Gabrlele  (ros-ssftf).  bom  at  Vasto,  in  the 
province  of  Chieti.  Italy,  1783,  an  eminent  Italian  author, 
chiefly  cd^rated  as  a  commentator  on  Dante,  and  as  the 
author  of  several  volumes  of  poems,  which  are  popular 
in  Italy.  He  went  to  E^ngland  as  a  political  refugee  in 
1824.  and  was  for  several  years  (till  1845)  professor  of 
Italian  Litermturo  in  Kinf  s  College,  London.  Died  m 
London,  1854.  His  son,  Gabriel  Charles  Dante  Rossetta 
born  in  London,  1828 {  died  at  Birchington-on-the-8ea 
(April  9.  1882),  attamed  considerable  eminence  as  an 
artist,  and  also  as  a  poet.  His  poems  aro  contained  in 
two  volumes  —  "Poems"  (1870),  and  "Ballads  and 
Sonnets  "  (1881).  He  also  wrote  Dante  and  his  Circle  *' 
(1861  and  1873).  Christina  Rossetti,  daughter  and  sister 
of  the  two  above,  died  December  29,  1894,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five.  She  wrote  "The  Prince's  Progress,'*  etc., 
and  many  well-known  religious  poems  and  books, 
children's  stones,  etc 

Bosslnl.  Gtoachlno  Antonio  (rot^ni),  the  great- 
est of  the  Italian  opera  composers,  was  bom  1792.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  strolling  hom-player.  He  studied  music 
under  Blatta  at  the  Lyceum  of  Bologna.  Among  his 
chief  operas  aro  "Tancredi"  (1813),  "II  Barbiere  di 
SevigUa"  (1816).  and  "Gughehno  Tell^'  (1829).  He  also 
composed  a  "SUbat  Mater"  (1842),  and  other  Chunh 
music  From  1824  onwards  he  lived  chiefly  in  Paris. 
Died.  1868. 

RothschUd  iOer.  jtron,  rdt^tkili),  the  i^;une  of  a  cele- 
brated Jewish  family  of  bankers  and  financiers.  Meyer 
ADselm  Rothschild,  was  bom  at  Frankford,  1743.  died, 
1S12.  Was  designed  for  the  priesthood,  but  showed  more 
aptitude  for  commercial  pursuits,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  his  family|8  fortune  by  his  success  as  the  banker 
of  the  Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel.  His  son.  Nathan,  bom 
1777.  died  1836.  went  to  England  in  1800  as  agent  for  his 
father,  after  whose  death  he  greatly  extended  his  busi- 
ness, acting  in  oo<«irtnership  with  his  brothers,  who 
resided  in  various  European  capitals.  His  eldest  son, 
Lionel  de  Rothschild,  was  bora  1808,  died  1879.  was 
elected  Whig  member  for  the  City  of  London  in  1847,  but 
did  not  take  his  seat  until  the  passing  of  the  Jewish  Dis- 
abUities  BUI  (1858).  Nathaniel  Meyer,  was  bom  1840. 
eklest  son  of  liond,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1885. 
Bontseaa*  Jean  Jacques  {R6-96'),  French  philoso- 
pher, was  bom  1712,  son  of  a  watchmaker  at  Geneva; 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  made  his  escape 
into  Savoy  ^1728),  where  he  was  found  by  a  pnest.  who 
entrusted  bun  to  the  care  of  Madame  de  Warens  at 
Annecy.  During  the  ensuing  years  the  greater  part  of 
hit  time  was  spent  in  her  house,  but  he  finally  quarreled 
with  her  and  went  to  Paris  (1741).  whence  in  1742  he 
accompanied  the  French  ambassador  to  Venice  as  sec- 
retary. In  f750  he  gained  a  prise,  offered  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  DijoD,  by  an  essay  attacking  the  influence  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  on  society.  Of  his  subsequent  writings 
the  foUowing  are  the  most  famous  —  "  Juhe,  ou  la  Nou- 
▼eUe  H^ise."  a  romance  (1759).  "Du  Contrat  Social" 
(1762),  and  "Emile,"  a  pMloeophical  romance  treating 
of  education  (1762).  The  years  1766-77  he  spent  in  Eng- 
Isnd  as  the  guest  of  Hume,  but  quarreled  with  him,  and 
returned  to  France.     Died.  1778. 

Boyce,  Jotlali«  professor  of  history  and  philosophy. 
Harvard;  bom  in  Grass  Valley.  Nevada  Ck>unty.  Cal.. 
November  20,  1855:  graduate  of  University  of  Califor- 
nia, 1875  (Ph.  D..  Johns  Hopkins,  1878;  LL.  D.,  Uni- 
mnty  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  1900;  LL.  D..  Johns 
Hopkins.  1902).  Instmctor  in  English  Uterature  and 
logic,  University  of  C^lifomia,  1878-82;  instructor  and 
•Mstant  professor.  Harvard.  1882-92;    professor  since 


1892.  Author:  "Religious  Aspect  of  PhUosophy.** 
"  History  of  California  "  (in  "  American  Commonwadth  ** 
series),  ^'The  Feud  of  Oakfield  Creek"  (novel),  "The 
Spirit  of  Modem  Philosophy,"  "The  Conception  of  God  " 
(joint  author).  "The  World  and  the  Individual "  (2  vols.). 
*^The  Conception  of  Immortality,"  "Studies  of  Good 
and  Evil,"  "Outlines of  Psychology,"  "Herbert Spencer," 
**  An  Estimate  and  a  Review,"  etc. 

Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  a  distinguished  Flemish  painter; 
bom  in  Siegen^Westphalia,  June  29,  1577.  He  went  to 
Antwerp  in  1606,  and  was  soon  after  made  court  painter 
to  the  Arehduke  Albert,  Spanish  govemor  of  the  Low 
Countries.  In  1620  he  was  employed  by  the  Princess 
Bfary  de  Medici  to  adom  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg 
with  a  series  of  paintings  illustrative  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  her  life.  While  thus  engaged  he  became  known 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  purehased  his  museum. 
He  was  afterward  employed  by  the  Infanta  Isabella  and 
the  Kiag  of  Spain  in  some  important  negotiations  which 
he  executed  with  such  credit  as  to  be  appointed  secretary 
of  the  Privy  CounciL  He  acquired  immense  wealthy  and 
was  twice  married,  the  second  time,  in  1631,  to  a  giri  of 
sixteen.  Rubens,  beyond  all  comparison,  was  the  most 
rapid  in  execution  of  all  the  great  masters,  and  was  incon- 
testably  the  greatest  perfector  of  the  mechanical  part  of 
his  art  that  ever  existed.  His  works  are  very  numerous, 
and  very  diversified  in  subject.  There  are  neariy  ICNi 
in  the  picture  gallery  at  Munich.  "The  Descent  from 
the  Cross,"  at  Antwerp,  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece.  He 
died  in  Antwerp.  Ma/  30,  1640. 

of  Germany,  founder  of 
was  elected 

.        .    _  _.  Gregory  XI. 

at  nis  coronation,  ended  the  feud  with  the  pope.  A  war 
with  Ottocar,  King  of  Bohemia,  was  terminated  by  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  latter  in  1278.  His  son,  Wen- 
oeslaus,  did  homuse  to  Rudolf  for  Bohemia  and  Moravia. 
Rudolf  curbed  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and  granted 
charters  to  many  towns.     Died,  1291. 

Rudolf  II»«  German  emperor,  son  of  Maximilian  II., 
bom  in  Vienna  in  1552 ;  became  Kmg  of  Hungary  in  1578. 
and  of  Bohemia  three  years  later;  ascended  the  inuMrial 
throne  in  1576;  indolent  and  incapable,  he  left  the 
empire  to  the  care  of  worthless  ministers;  disorder  and 
foreijni  invasion  speedilv  followed ;  persecution  inflamed 
the  Protestants;  by  loll,  his  brother,  Matthias,  sup- 
ported by  other  kinsmen,  had  wrested  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  from  him;  had  a  taste  for  astrology  and  al 
chemy,  and  patronised  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe. 


oiea  m  Aniwerp.  nay  ou,  lotu. 

Rudolf,  or  Rodolf  !••  King  of  Germany, 
the  HabsburgDynasty,  was  Dom  1218;  ' 
emperor  in  1273,  and,  by  his  concessions  to  < 


Rumford*  Benjamin    Tliomp8on« .. 

bom  in  Wobum.  Massachusetts.  Mareh  26,.  1753. 


Died, 
1612. 

Count,    was 

.».  i»»rvu  «6,  1753.  He 
was  an  American  scientist,  noted  especially  for  his  suc- 
cessful endeavors  to  apply  the  principles  of  natural  phi- 
losophy to  practical  uses.  He  was  oriipnally  a  teacher 
at  Rumford,  near  Concord,  in  his  native  State;  but, 
having  taken  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the 
time,  ne  was  sent  to  England  by  General  Washington 
as  the  bearer  of  despatches.  There  he  occupied  for  a 
time  the  position  of  under-eecretary  of  state  in  the 
colonial  office;  and  then  returned  to  America,  where  he 
fought  on  the  royal  side.  Afterwards  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  effected  many  reforms 
in  that  kingdom,  in  return  for  which  he  was  created 
Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  choosing  Rumford 
for  his  titular  designation.  In  1795  he  was  once  more 
in  London,  where  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. In  1802  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  wh«e 
he  married  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  Lavoi- 
sier; but.  having  separated  from  that  lady,  he  removed 
to  Auteuil.  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  His  only 
literary  works  of  importance  are:  "  Essays,  Political  Eco- 
nomical, and  Philosophical"  (1798-1802),  and  a  volume 
of  "Papers  on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics" 
(1802).     Died,  1814. 

Runeberg.  Johan  Ludwl^,  bom  in  1804;  Swedish 
poet:  studied  at  the  University  of  Abo;  was  rector  of 
the  College  of  Borga,  1847-50;  published  idylls,  lyrics, 
and  other  poems.     Died,  1877. 

Ruoff,  Henry  Woldmar,  journalist,  author;  was 
bora  in  Giermantown,  Pa..  1867;  was  educated  at 
Indiana.  Harvard,  and  Columbian  (now  Creorge  Wash- 
ington) Universities,  and  in  Europe  (B.  A.,  Indiana, 
1890.  D.  C.  L.,  Columbian  1901;  George  Washington. 
1907);  lecturer  in  philosophy  and  history,  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  1892-93;  literarv  work,  1895-1904;  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  "  American  Spectator,"  "  Ridgway's." 
and  the  "  Nashville  Tennessean.^*  1904-08;  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Author  and 
I  editor:  "The  Century  Book  of  Facts";  "Leaders  of 
'Men";  "The  Capitals  of  the  World";  "Syllabus  of 
.American  Politics";  "The  Standard  Dictionary  of 
I  Facts."  etc. 
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Rupert*  Prince  Robert  of  Bavmrut.  was  born  1619. 
He  was  a  son  of  Frederick  V..  Elector  Palatine,  by  EUisa- 
beth,  eldest  daughter  of  Jaznee  I.,  of  Encland,  and  whoee 
sister  is  known  in  Enclish  history  as  the  Electress  Sophia 
of  Hanover.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  civil  wan 
of  England  under  his  uncle,  Charles  I.,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  his  rash  courage  and  impetuosity.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  he  served  in  the  fleet,  and  was  after^ 
wards  appointed  Governor  of  Windsor.  In  his  last  years 
he  amused  himself  with  scientific  pursuits;  and  is  said 
to  have  invented  pinchbeck,  sometimes  called  prince's 
metal,  and  the  curious  scientific  tovs  called  Prince  Ru- 
pert's drops.  He  is  buried  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel,  Westminster.     Died,  1682. 

RuthtBenJamln*  American  physician  and  politician, 
bom  at  Philadelphia,  1745.  He  studied  at  Edinburgh; 
was  returned  to  Congress  in  1776,  and  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence;  became  professor  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Medicme  at  Philadelphia  in  1791.  Among  his 
works  are.  "Essays,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Philosophi- 
cal"; ** Medical  Inquiries  ana  Observations";  and  **A 
History  of  the  Yellow  Fever."     Died.  1813. 

Rutldn*  Jolin«  was  bom  in  London,  1819,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  In  1843  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
".Modern  Painters,"  which  created  a  revolution  in  modem 
art  and  the  estitnation  of  artistic  qualities.  The  remain- 
ing volumes  were  published  in  1846,  1856.  and  1860.  Of 
Ruskin's  other  works  on  art.  the  chief  are  the  "Seven 
Lamps  of  Architecture,"  and  Stones  of  Venice."  About 
1860  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  social  problems 
of  the  age,  and  published  "  Unto  this  Last,"  and  Munera 
Pulveris."  Among  his  later  works  are  "Sesame  and 
Lilies."  "The  Ethics  of  the  Dust,"  and  "The  Crown  of 
Wild  Olives,"  and  "Pneterita,"  a  charming  autobiog- 
raphy, completed  in  1888.  Mr.  Ruskin  was  appointed 
Rede  Lecturer,  at  Cambridge,  in  April,  1867.  and  the 
senate  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  upon  him.  May 
15th.  He  was  also  selected  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Oxford,  being  thrice  reelected.  He  was  obliged  to 
resign  the  post  in  1884  on  account  of  failing  health.  For 
•everal  years  prior  to  his  death  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Brantwood.  Coniston.     Died,  1900. 

RusselU  Annie  (Miss),  actress;  bora  in  Liverpool. 
England,  in  1869:  first  stage  appearance  in  Montreal 
when  7 ;  aftepwara  at  New  York  in  juvenile  "  Pinafore  " 
company;  went  to  South  America  and  West  Indies  in 
varied  repertory;  returned  to  United  States  and  joined 
Madison  Square  Theater  Company;  became  famous  in 
"Esmeralda"  and  George  Parsons  Lathrop's  "Elaine": 
retired  for  several  j^ears  on  account  of  ill  health;  since 
1895,  has  appeared  in  several  leading  r61es;  first  appear- 
ance in  London,  1898. 

Rutseil*  John.  Earl*  statesman,  third  son  of  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  bora  1792.  He  was  educated 
at  Westminster  and  Edinburgh:  entered  parliament  as 
a  Whig  in  1813;  became  an  advocate  of  parliamentary 
reform;  was  instrumental  in  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  (1828),  and  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Relief  Act  (1829):  was  paymaster-general  under  Lord 
Grey.  1830-34.  ana  drew  up  the  Grovernment  Reform  Bill 
(1832);  was  home  secretary  (1835-39),  and  colonial  sec- 
retary (1839-41)  under  Lord  Melbourae;  led  the  Oppo- 
sition (1841-46);  was  prime  minister  (1846-52);  went  as 
British  plenipotentiary  to  the  Vienna  Conference  (1855); 
was  foreign  secretary  under  Lord  Palmerston  (1859-65); 
Sfain  became  prime  minister  in  (1865).  but  resigned  on 
the  defeat  of  his  Reform  Bill  in  (1866).  Earl  Russell 
published  an  "  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  Gov- 
erament  and  Constitution,"  and  numerous  other  worics. 
Died,  1878. 

Russell*  Lillian*  opera  singer;  bora  (Helen  Louise 
Leonard)  in  Iowa  in  1861;  educated  in  (Convent  Sacred 
Heart.  Chicago;  sang  in  church  choir,  and,  in  1879, 
was  engaged  by  E.  E.  Rice  to  play  in  "Pinafore." 
Later,  sans  ballads  at  Tony  Pastor's  Theater,  New  York: 
joined  McCauU  Opera  Ck>mpany.  of  which  she  was  prima 
donna  until  her  own  company  was  orannised;  has  since 
starred  in  various  operatic  r61es  in  United  States  and 
England;  married,  first,  David  Braham,  composer; 
second,  Eldward  Solomon,  composer;  third,  Sig.  Perugini, 
operatic  tenor. 

Ruysdaal  (rot^cfdf),  or  Rujsdael,  Jacob  van,  one  of 
the  most  distinffuished  Dutch  landscape  painters,  born 
at  Haarlem,  probably  about  1625,  died  in  the  poorhouse 
of  his  native  place  1682.  His  paintings,  but  little  appre- 
ciated during  his  lifetime,  now  bring  great  prices.  Fine 
examples  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  National 
Gallery  at  London,  and  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Land- 
scapes with  dark  clouds  hanging  over  them,  lakes  and 
rivulets  surrounded  by  overhanging  trees,  etc.,  are  his 
subjects,  and  are  represented  with  trae  poetic  feeling 
and  admirable  technique.     It  is  said  that  the  figures  in 


his  painUnn  were  executed  by  A.  van  de  Velde.  Philip 
and  Pieter  Wouwerman,  C  Berghem.  and  otlms. 

Ruyter  {nfUr),  Michiei  Adriaanssooii  de«  a  cele- 
brated Dutch  Adnural,  bora  at  Flushing  in  1607.  died, 
1676,  in  the  port  of  Ss^racuse  from  a  wound  leceiycd  in  an 
engagement  with  the  French.  He  rose  to  his  rank  fron 
the  situation  of  eabin-boy,  and  distinguished  hirrwelf  for 
remarkable  seamanship  and  bravery  in  many  naval 
battles,  but  more  especially  in  1653.  in  1666.  and  m  1672. 
against  the  British  fleet. 

Ryan*  Patricic  John,  Roman  archbishop,  waa  born 
near  Thuries,  Irdand,  in  1831.  He  was  ordained  <1ea<n» 
in  1853,  completing  his  studies  in  St.  Louis.  Ifo.,  and 
raised  to  the  priesthood  in  1854.  In  1872  was  elected 
coadjutor  archbishop  of  St.  Louis.  His  administratioo 
was  energetic  and  successful.  He  was  MHninated  arch- 
bishop of  Philadelphia  in  1884.  He  is  distingxilabed  as 
a  graceful  and  eloquent  speaker.  Author  of  **  What 
Catholics  Do  Not  Believe";  "The  Causea  of  Modera 
Skepticism."  etc. 

Ryan,  Thomas  Fortune,  financier:  bom  in  Ncboa 
County,  Va.,  October  17,  1851.  Began  buaineas  life, 
1868,  Baltimore  dry  goods  house;  entered  Wafl  Street. 
1870;  member  of  New  York  Stock  Ezchaage.  1874; 
afterwards  interested  in  consolidation  and  exteoaioo  o£ 
street  railway  and  lighting  systems.  New  York,  Oiicago. 
and  other  cities,  and  in  reorganisation  of  various  rail- 
ways in  the  South,  coal  properties  in  Ohio  and  West 
Virginia,  and  railways  in  Ohio.  Vice-president  of  Mor- 
ton Trust  Company ;  trustee  of  American  Sureiy  Ockd- 
panv;  director  of  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  Hoddag 
Valley  Railway,  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of  New 
York,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Metropolitan  Secur- 
ities Company,  Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Lii^t  and 
Power  Company  of  Baltimore,  American  Tobacco  Cua- 


Suny,  National  Bank  of  CommOTce,  Umon „_ 
ank,  and  many  other  coiporations;  purcliaaed  con- 
trolling interest  of  the  stock  of  Equitable  life  Assw^ 
ance  Society  of  United  States,  1905.  Ddegte  from 
Virginia.  National  Democratic  Convention,  1904. 

Sagasta,  Praxedes  Mateo,  bora  ia  1827;  &>apiA 
statesman,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  for  his 
share  in  the  rising  of  1856,  and  again,  ten  years  later, 
to  seek  refuge  in  France.  On  his  return  be  changed 
his  views  and  joined  General  Prim,  and  held  the  port- 
folio of  the  interior  for  several  vears.  After  the  accee- 
sion  of  Alfonso  XII.,  he  formed  a  Liberal-constitutioa- 
alist  part^.  and  having,  in  1880,  joined  a  new  LibersI 
combination,  formed  a  coalition  with  Oampoa.  which 
lasted  till  1883.  In  1887.  Sansta  again  became  bcwl 
of  a  ministry,  and  continued  almost  uninttfroptediy 
down  to  1902.     Died,  1903. 

Sage,  Margaret  Olivia  Slociim  (Mrs.),  born  in 
Syracuse.  N.  VT.  September  8,  1828:  daughter  of  Joasph 
and  Margaret  Pierson  (Jermain)  Siocum;  educated  in 
schools  of  Ssrracuse;  graduate  of  Troy  Female  Seminary, 
1847  (degree.  Mistress  of  Letters,  New  York  Univenity. 
1904) ;  married  in  Watervliet.  N.  Y.,  November  24«  1869. 
to  Russell  Sage.  President  of  Enmia  Willard  Aasocia- 
tion;  member  of  Society  of  Mavflower  Deeeeadaats. 
Has  added  large  sums  to  the  endowment  of  Troy  Fe- 
male Seminary,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Inatitute,  and 
other  institutions. 

Sainte-Beuve,  Chariea  Aognsttn,  bom  in  1804: 
French  critic;  after  having  been  a  surgeon,  wrote  verats 
for  the  "Revue  des  Deux  Mondes"  and  other  period- 
icals, and,  in  1840,  became  Masarin  librarian.  In  1850. 
he  joined  the  "  Constitutionel."  in  which  appeajned  his 
"Causeries  du  Lundi."  He  was  one  of  the_editorB  <^ 
the  "  Dictionnaire  Historique  de  la  Langue 
Died,  1869. 

Saint  Clair^  Arthur,  an  American  general, 
in  Scotland,  m  1735.  He  emigrated  to 
became  a  citisen  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  serving  witii  dis- 
tinction at  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Psinceton.  lo 
1777,  he  became  major-general,  and  entered  Congress  ia 
1785,  of  which  body  he  was  elected  president  two  ytmn 
later.  In  1789,  he  was  made  governor  of  Ohio*  and 
two  years  afterwards  suffered  a  defeat  with  heavy  Ion, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Miami  Indians.     Died,  1818. 

Saint  Gaudens,  Augustus,  sculptor;  born  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  in  1848;  came  to  United  States  in  infancy; 
learned  trade  of  cameo  cutter;  studied  drawing  at 
Cooper  Institute,  1861 ;  student  at  National  Academy 
of  Design,  1865-66  (hon.  LL.  D.,  Harvard;  L.  H.  D.. 
Princeton);  at  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paria,  1867-7a 
In  Rome.  1870-72.  producing  there,  1871,  his  fint 
figure,  "Hiawatha'*;  settled  in  New  York,  1872. 
Among  his  works  are  "Adoration  of  the  Croas**  (ia  St 
Thomas'  Church,  New  York).  "The  Puritan  *•  -Diana' 
(on  tower  of  Madison  Square  Garden.  New  York); 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  A.  Logan.  Chi- 
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cmgo;  Admiral  Farruut,  New  York;  Peter  Cooper, 
New  York;  Colonel  R.  Q.  Shaw,  Boston;  monument 
to  General  Sherman,  New  York,  and  numeioufl  other 
statues,  busts,  etc.    Died,  1907. 

Salonji*  Marqula,  Japanese  premier,  belonss  to  an 
illustrious  familv  which,  in  the  past,  haa  had  marriage 
connections  with  the  imperial  family.  Bom  in  Kioto 
in  1849,  as  a  youth  of  18,  he  gathered  volunteers  and 
fought  for  the  emperor  in  the  revolution.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  was  a  student  in  the  Latin  Quarter, 
and  returned  to  Japan  in  his  33d  year.  He  at  once 
started  a  daily  paper  at  Tokio.  and  proclaimed  himself 
a  Liberal  of  the  European  type.  Subsequently,  the 
marquis  became  minister  to  Austria-Hunaary  and  then 
to  Germany.  On  his  return  to  Japan  he  joined  the 
first  Ito  cabinet  as  minister  of  education,  a  post  which 
he  again  occupied  in  the  second  Ito  cabinet,  having 
been  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  intwval.  A 
great  friend  of  Marquis  Ito,  Marquis  Saionji  assisted 
him  to  form  the  Constitutional  Association  (1900), 
and  became  its  leader  in  1903.  At  three  difficult  crises 
the  mikado  has  called  Marquis  Saionji  to  be  prime 
minister  pro  tem. 

Salltbury.  Marquis  of,  an  eminent  British  states- 
man ;  was  bom  at  Hatfield  in  1830.  He  was  graduated 
from  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  ia  1853,  and  sat  in 
parliament  for  Stamford,  1853-68.  He  was  secretary 
for  India,  1800-67.  and  again  1874-76.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  special  ambamador  to  the  Porte,  and  was 
practically  the  leader  of  the  Conference  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  1878  he  was  appointed  forei^  secretary,  and, 
with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
congress  of  Beriin.  After  the  latter's  death  he  became 
the  principal  leader  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  later  rose  to  the  rank  of  premier.  His  death 
occurred  in  1903. 

Sallustt  Roman  historian;  bora  at  Amiteraum.  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines.  and  attained  the  qujBstor- 
ship  and  the  tribunate,  though  a  plebeian ;  for  a  misde- 
meanor wi(s  expelled  the  senate;  joined  Cnsar's  party 
in  the  civil  war.  and  became  governor  of  Numidia; 
enriched  himself  by  extortions,  and  returned  to  Rome 
a  rich  man.  and  gave  himself  to  literature;  wrote  the 
"Catiline  Conspiracy."  and  the  "War  with  Jugurtha," 
toDOBg  other  works,  in  a  terse  and  forcible  style,  and  was 
the  precursor  of  Livy  and  Tacitus;  as  a  writer  he  affects 
the  moralist,  though  he  lived  in  vice,  86-35  B.  C. 

Samiiei*  a  Jewish  prophet,  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
about  1 155  B.  C. ;  consecrated  by  his  mother  from  eariiest 
years  to  the  service  of  the  Lord;  who  became  a  judge 
when  he  was  40,  anointed  first  Saul  and  then  David  to 
be  king  over  the  till  then  disunited  tribes  of  Israel,  and 
thus  became  the  founder  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

Smndf  Geonre«  nom  de  guerre  of  Madame  Dudevant; 
bom  in  1804:  French  novelist;  separated  from  her  hus- 
band in  1831.  in  which  vear  was  published,  under  the 
pseudonym  "Jules  Sand, '  a  novel  written  in  collabora- 
tion with  Sandeau.  Next  year  she  began  to  write  under 
the  well-known  signature,  her  chief  works  being  "Con- 
suelo,"  **  La  Comtesse  de  Rudolstadt,"  "  Les  Sept  Cordes 
de  la  Lyre."  "La  Petite  Fadette  "  "EUe  et  Lui."  "Le 
Marquis  de  ViUemer,"  and  other  plays,  and  "Impres- 
aiona  et  Souvenirs."     Died,  1876. 

Smnfta  Ama  or  Aiuia«  Antonio  Lopei  de.  bom  in 
1795;  Mexican  general;  fought  at  first  for  the  Span- 
iards, but  in  1829,  defeated  their  expedition,  and  be- 
came president  in  1833.  He  recognised  the  independence 
of  Texas,  and  defended  Vera  Cms  against  the  French 
in  1839,  but,  after  having  been  dictator  from  1841  to 
1844,  was  banished.  He  returned  to  conduct  the  war 
a^inst  the  United  States,  and  in  1853-55  was  again 
dictator.  He  was  afterwards  banished  once  more  for 
intriguing  agunst  Juares.     Died,  1876. 

ftantos-Dumoiitv  M*^  a  Brasilian  of  means  and  leisure, 
whose  ambition  it  is  to  establish  that  an  airship  for  atrial 
navi^tion  "  is  not  a  mere  plaything  but  a  practical  in-  | 
vention.  capable  of  being  applied  in  a  thoroughly  useful  , 
faahion."     He  won  the  Deutsch  prise,  offenBd  to  the  , 
first  aeronaut  who  should  go  to  and  return  from  the  [ 
Eiffel  Tower,  the  Aerostatic  Park,  in  Paris,  being  the 
atarting-point,   on   October    19,    1901.     In    November,  ' 
1901.  the  Brasilian  Congress  voted  him  £5,000  in  recog-  | 
nition  of  his  great  services  to  aerostatic  science.     Chev-  | 
alter  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  1904.     He  is  now  devotiAg 
himarif  to  fljdng  machines. 

Sardou*  Ylctorien*  bom  in  1831 ;  French  dramatist,  ' 
whose  first  comedy,  produced  at  the  Od^on  in  1854,  was 
a  failure;  wpn  a  reputation  by  "M.  Carat,"  and  other 
piec«0.  produced  at  the  Dejaset  Theater,  and  was  ad- 
mittea  to  the  Academy  in  1877.  Among  his  best-known 
plBys  are  "Les  Pattes  du  Mouche."  the  original  of  "A 
,p  of  Paper,"  "Nos  Intimes."  of  "Peril,"  "Dora,"  of 


"Diplomacy,"  "Odette,"  "Fedora,"  "La  Tosca,"  and 
"  Rabagas.    a  satire  on  Gambetta. 

8arEent«  John  Sln|^r.  artist:  bora  in  Florence, 
Italy,  1856;  educated  in  Italy  and  Germany;  studied 
painting  at  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Florence,  Italy,  and 
in  Paris  under  Carolus  Duran.  Exhibited  portrait  of 
Carolus  Duran  in  Paris  Salon  of  1877 ;  traveled  in  Spain, 
1879,  and  on  retura  opened  studio  in  Paris;  removed 
to  London,  1884,  and  has  since  resided  there.  Has 
painted  many  portmita,  English  and  Amprlean.  one  of 
rei  ynt  nqte  beihsf  tbttt  of  President  Roosevpitp  painted 
in  l*M\3;  also  various  other  pi<rturv3,  of  whi<:'l!i  hi*  J&pao- 
e8«  Llanring  gxcl  woa  awanled  a  i^raad  meeial  at  Parii 
ExpHtrntion,  JS89. 

.Siiulr  the  suD  or  Kiab.  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin .  the 
fiiN,i  Kmc  of  the  lAraelitoi^  was  anointed  byi^muel.  B  C-, 
10v»  i .  naa  after  a  reiiin  of  forty  jtcara.  lillei  with  various 
eveDt.H.  wasaIujo  w'\\.h  three  of  his  sons  gn  Mount  Ciilhon. 
Hi'  wfis  Bucf<**i|p*i  by  Jiavid^  who  woa  his  son- in-law, 
anil  whotn  be  hml  ende/i,vnjrt3<]  to  put  to  d^th.  Uis 
hi.^fj>ry  ifl  eontAineil  m  I  *Sftmijd,  \  to  xsiL 

Bavaf^t  Allnot  ttudMEt,  Unitarian  clenfj-mani  boro 
in  NorrnltfrwiK-k,  Me  ,  June.  W*  \Sil;  groLdualed  from 
Bu.ni^>r  Thcoln^iral  Setinnftry.  IHM  {D.  D.,  Ilar^^rd, 
ISUi'ii;  C'on^rej^Uf^Tiiil  home  mJ-^iooary  m  Catiforuia* 
l^i\  *j7;  pfliNtor  at  rmmingham,  Mass.,  1867-^60;  Bati- 
nil  :t  1 .  \j ,  J  ^  I  Kt^9  ^  7 -^  ^  bera  me  V  n  ita  rian ;  pan  tor  of  Thi  fd 
U:.  '.:  ir  rhurth,  CUwr«u,  1873-74;  Churth  of  tha 
U  I       'f,n,  1S7+-M;   &\tice  IflQO^  tni n Later  of  Chufeb 

of  11M    \JH     liih.  New  Vork.     Author:   "Christiamty,  the 

8<  !■ .'   uf    MtihtiOLtil/'    ''The    Religion   of   Evolution/' 

**J.ii;ht  on  the  t'luuJ/'  "Blufflon*  a  Story  of  Ti>-f|ay/* 
"l.iff  QuipfltiotijH."  "The  Moralii  of  Evolutionn'*  "Tidka 
A>^init  ii'TJO.'i/'  "  PoemB/'  "  Relief  in  Oo<l/'  "  Beliefs  About 
M.^Ti.'^  "Beliefs  About  the  BRile."  'The Modern  Sphinx/* 
**Mari.  Woman,  and  Child,"  "The  Rehtfrjoiu  life/'  "S»- 
creii  Froblamn/'  "Thwe  l>ejcenenite  Daya,"  "My  Ooed/* 
"Kdiitioua  Reconstruction/^  "Sirus  of  the  Times/' 
"Helija  for  iMily  iJvinj;/'  "  Life/^  "Four  Great  Q«e»' 
tio'i^  Concern jriis  GckI/'  'The  Irrepimible  Conflict  Be- 
ti>nHn  Two  Wo  rid -Theories,"  "The  Kvolatjoo  of  Chria- 
tinrnty/'  '  b  this  a  Good  World?"  "JuKUa  atid  Mudern 
Lih'.  '  'A  Man/'  '*ReUp:ioii  for  To-day/'  "Our  ClnitariaD 
G('-nH/'  "Hymnft/"  "The  Miiii*t*r'a  Band-book," 
"rtiysiea.  Fat  In,  and  Theories/'  "Life  Beyond  Death/' 
•Jjfe's   Dark   Problems/^    Editor:     "Sacrcsl  Sonina   for 


PulvUc  Worahii^"  (with  Howard  M.  Dow),  "Unitariati 
'  "  Tb    "■ 

-  -, ...„.-,        g  U    -- 

"Men  and  Women/'   "  Can  Telepo thy  fcip lain?" 


P      (wit 

CatechiHTn^'*  '^iJfe  Beyond   Death,"   "The  Paflsing  and 
the   Ferrnotnent   in    Religion/'     *  Living  by   the   Day,' 
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^avonarolu,  Fra  Glrolanio,  liahau  preseher;  born 
in  Ferrum  iti  HTii;  acquimJ  ereat  poUticaJ  influetice  in 
Florence,  where  he  iJenoui>rc»(l  ativuie^  of  all  kinda.  He 
was  twice  sent  na  envpny  to  Cliarlf^  Y^^  '^'^  F™ri<^^*  *ntl 
after  the  expulsion  of  Piero  tie' Medici  waa  real  ruler  of 
thr  stutc,  but.  ha  vine  Im^ii  prohibited  prenthini;  and 
exH  I  ujiinuniir^tefl  by  Alexander  VL^  he  waa  Hitaekewl  in 
hi'j  [rririry  mf  8ftn  Marco,  with  hifl  friends,  and  burnt, 
after  bein«  put  l<j  the  torture.     Died.  1498. 

Saze,  Maurice,  Coiflte  de,  bom  in  lOOG;  marshal 
of  France:  waa  a  natural  son  of  Augustus  II.  of  Saxony 
and  Poland.  His  greatest  achievements  were  the  vic- 
tories of  Fontenoy,  Lawfeldt,  and  Rancoux,  and  the 
capture  of  Maastricht.  He  left  a  work  entitled  "Mes 
Reveries/'  which  was  published  in  1757,  and  subsequently 
translated.     Died.  1760. 

Schaeberie.  John  Martin,  astronomer^  bom  in 
Germany,  1853:  removed  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  1864; 
apprentice  in  Chicago  machine  shop,  1868-71:  oecame 
interested  in  astronomy;  studied  at  Ann  Arbor  Hifl^ 
School :  constmcted  a  number  of  telescopes ;  graduated 
from  University  of  Michigan,  C.  E.,  1876  (LL.  D.,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  1898);  private  assistant  to  Pro- 
fessor Watson,  1876-78;  assistant  in  Ann  Arbor  Obser- 
vatory, instructor  in  astronomy  and  acting  professor  of 
astronomy  in  University  of  Micnigan,  1878-88;  astrono- 
mer Lick  Observatory,  Mt.  Hamilton.  1888-97.  acting 
director,  1897-98;  had  charge  of  eclipse  expeditions  of 
Lick  Observatory,  1889.  1893,  Cayenne  and  Chile,  and 
in  1896  to  Japan;  has  aiscovered  three  comets,  and  has 
done  much  original  work;  extensive  contributor  to 
astronomy  journals. 

SchlfT.  Jacob  Henry,  banker;  born  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main,  German v,  1847;  educated  in  schools  of 
Frankfort;  came  to  the  United  States.  1865;  settled  in 
New  York;  member  of  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
bankers:  director  of  National  City  Bank,  Western 
National  Bank,  Columbia  Bank,  Morton  Trust  Co., 
Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Co.,  Industrial  Trust  Co.. 
Providence,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  United 
States.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Com- 
pany, Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Woodbine 
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Land  Improrement  Company.  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, Fidelity  Bank,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New- 
port Trust  Compauy,  President  Montefiore  Home  for 
Chronic  Invalids;  nee-president  and  trustee  of  Baron 
De  Hirsch  Fund;  ex-yioe-president  of  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  founded  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
the  Semitic  Museum,  Harvard,  Nurses'  Settlement,  New 
York. 

8chUler«  Johmnn  Chrtstoph  FHedHch  voiif  one  of 
the  greatest  of  German  national  poets,  was  bom  m  Mar- 
bach,  1750.  After  completing  lus  studies  he  early 
adopted  the  medical  profession,  and  while  serving  as  an 
armv  surgeon,  produced,  in  1777,  his  tragedy  of  "The 
Kobbers.'^  a  work  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
dramatist.  After  quitting  the  army.  he.  in  1783,  as- 
sumed literature  for  a  means  of  livelinooa.  and  became 
writer  to  the  theater  at  Mannheim,  in  which  capacity  he 
produced  his  tragedy  of  "Fiesco."  Two  years  after- 
wards, he  took  up  his  residence  in  Leipsig,  and  wrote  his 
**Ode  to  Joy.'*  Jn  1780,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
his  friend  Gdthe,  Schiller  entered  upon  the  professorship 
of  history  at  Jena  University:    and,  two_year8  later, 

{mblished  his  "  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  " ;  and. 
n  1780,  his  masterpiece,  the  tragedy  of  "  Wallenstein.' 
In  1700,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Weunar.  where  he  com- 
posed his  dramas  of  "Mary  Stuart,"  ''The  Maid  of 
Orieans,"  and  "The  Bride  of  Messina,"  as  well  as  his 
exquisite  poem  "The  Song  of  the  Bell."  Finally,  in 
18(M.  appeared  one  of  the  mostj>opular  of  his  dramas, 
*'WilUam  Tell."  Died,  1805.  The  ballads  of  Schiller 
are  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  in  the  German  language. 

Schley,  Wlnfleld  Seott,  rear-admiral  of  United  States 
Navy:  Dom  near  Frederick.  Md.,  October  0,  1830; 
served  in  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron  from  1861; 
was  in  engagements  leadinc  to  capture  of  Port  Hudson, 
I^.  1863;  remained  in  Southern  waters  until  1864. 
Then,  until  1866,  in  Pacific  station  as  executive  officer 
of  gunboat  "  Watered" ;  suppressed  insurrection  among 
Chinese  coolies  on  Chinchi  Islands,  1864,  and  in  1865, 
landed  lOU  men  at  San  Salvador  to  protect  United  States 
consulate  and  custom  house  during  revolution.  In  1872. 
was  placed  at  head  at  department  of  modem  languages 
at  Annapolis;  served  in  Europe,  west  coast  of  Afnca 
and  the  South  Atlantic  States  ana,  1884,  took  command 
of  Greeley  Relief  Expedition  and  rescued  Lieutenant 
Greeley  and  six  survivors  at  Cape  Sabine.  Commanded 
"Baltimore"  and  settled  trouble  at  Valparaiso,  Chile, 
1801,  when  several  American  sailors  were  stoned  by  a 
mob.  Carried  Ericsson's  body  to  Sweden,  August,  1801, 
for  which  he  received  gold  medal  from  King  of  Sweden. 
Placed  in  command  oithe  "Fljring  Squadron"  on  duty 
in  Cuban  waters  in  war  with  Spain.  Was  in  immediate 
command  at  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  off  San- 
tiago, July  3,  1808.  Promoted  to  roar-admiral,  August, 
1808;  was  presented  with  a  gold  sword  by  people  of 
Pennsylvania;  a  silver  sword  oy  the*  Royal  Arcanimi; 
a  gold  and  jeweled  medal,  with  the  thanks  ojf  the  Mary- 
land Legislature;  a  silver  service,  etc.,  for  services  at 
battle  of  Santiago.  Retired  at  age  limit,  1001.  Author: 
"  Rescue  of  Greeley,"  "  Forty-five  Years  tinder  the  Flag." 

Schofleld*  John  McAllister,  lieutenant-i^neral  in 
United  States  Army;  bom  in  Gerry,  N.  Y.,  1831 ;  entered 
West  Point,  1840;  graduated,  1853  (LL.  D.,  Chicago 
University).  Served  in  garrison  in  South  Carolina  and 
Florida  until  1855;  assistant  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy. West  Point.  1855-60;  under  leave  of  absence, 
professor  of  physics,  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  until  April,  1861;  in  the  Civil  War  became 
brigadier-general,  November,  1861,  and  maior-general, 
November,  1862,  of  volunteers;  commanded  a  depart- 
ment and  army  in  the  field;  was  in  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign and  later  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Franklin. 
Tenn.,  for  which  he  was  made  brigadier-general  and 
brevetted  major-general  in  regular  army.  After  war  be- 
came division  commander;  was  secretanr  of  war,  1868-60, 
commanded  the  army  of  the  United  states,  1888-05; 
was  made  lieutenant-general,  1805:  retired  from  active 
service  by  operation  of  law,  September  20, 1805.  Author : 
"  Forty-six  Years  in  the  Army." 

Schurman,  Jacob  Gould*  president  of  Cornell 
University  since  1802;  bom  in  Freetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  May  22, 1854;  graduate  of  University  of  London, 
A.  B.  and  A.  M..  in  course.  1877  and  1878,  and  1877-78 
studied  at  Paris  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  D.  8e.  in 
coiuve.  Studied  two  years  at  Heidelberg.  Berlin  and 
GOttincen,  and  in  Italy  (LL.  D.,  Columbia  University, 
1802;  Yale  University,  1001;  University  of  Edinburgh, 
1002).  Was  1880-82,  professor  of  English  literature, 
political  economy  and  psychology,  Acadia  College; 
1882-86,  professor  of  metaphysics  and  English  literature, 
Dalhousie  College;  1886-02,  Sage  professor  of  philosophy 
and  latter  part  of  time  dean  of  Sa»B  School  of  Philosophy. 
Cornell;    appointed,  January,   1800,  by  the  presioent. 


chairman  of  United  States  Phili|>pine  Oommianoo.  sod 
spent  most  of  1800  in  the  Philippines.  Author:  **Ksa- 
tian  Ethics  and  the  Ethics  of  Evolution."  "The  Ethicsl 
Import  of  Darwinism,"  "Belief  in  God."  **A|postuan 
and  Religion,'*  "A  Generation  of  Coraeil/'  "Report  (to 
Congress)  of  the  Philippine  Commission  "  Goint  aothor). 
two  volumes.  1000;  *  Philippine  Affairs —  A  Retrospect 
and  Outlook." 

Schurit  Carl«  publicist;  bora  in  liblar.  near  CologB^. 
1820;  educated  at  gymnasium.  Cologne,  Univernty  of 
Bonn  (LL.  D.,  Harvard,  and  of  University  of  Miaoan; 
LL.  D.,  Columbia  University,  1800).  Publiihed  i 
liberal  newspaper  at  Bonn;  took  part  in  revolatioosr? 
movements  m  1848-40.  and  was  compelled  to  leave  Bods 
1840;  joined  revolutionary  army,  but  finally  had  to  flee 
to  Switserland.  Newspaper  correspondent.  Paris,  1851; 
teacher  in  London.  Oune  to  the  United  States.  185i, 
settled  in  Watertown.  Wis.;  was  defeated  as  Repabbeu 
candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  Wisconsin,  1S5T; 
member  of  National  RepubUcan  Convention,  IBSO, 
United  States  minister  to  Spain.  1861 ;  resigned  to  ester 
army;   sppointed  brigadier-general,  April.  1862;  msjor- 

funeral,  March  14.  1863;  commanded  division  at  Sccotd 
ull  Run  and  at  ChanoellorsviHe,  and  a  corps  at  Gettjv 
burg.  Washington  correspondent  to  *  New  York 
Tribune."  1865-66;  founded  "Detroit  Poet."  1966, 
editor  of  "St.  Louis  WesUiche  Post,"  1867;  temponry 
chairman  of  Republican  National  Convention,  Clksfo, 
1868;  United  States  senator  from  Miasouri.  1880-73: 
one  of  the  organisers  of  Liberal  party.  1872;  pnetded 
over  convention  at  Cincinnati  which  nominated  GreeW 
for  president;  supported  Hayes,  1876;  secretary  <rf  tbe 
interior,  1877-81;  editor  "New  York  Evening  Post." 
1881-84.  One  of  leaders  of  Independent  mortatax, 
1884;  supported  Cleveland  for  president;  oontribotor 
to  "Harper's  Weekly,"  1802-08;  Author:  "Speecbe." 
"Life  of  Henry  CUy,"  "Abraham  Tiw^oln.  an  Esmj.^ 
Died,  1006. 

Schwab,  Charles  M.,  capitalist,  exHpre»ient  d 
United  SUtes  Steel  Corporation;  bora  in  WiUiamsbQis, 
Pa.,  April  18,  1862;  childhood  from  5th  year  at  Loretio. 
Pa.;  educated  in  village  school  and  St.  Francis  CoUe«f; 
as  a  boy  drove  sta^  m>m  Loretto  to  Cressoo,  Psm  ^re 
miles;  entered  service  of  Camegie  Co.,  aa  stake-dfirer  ia 
engineering  corps  of  Ed^ar  Thompson  steel  works;  me 
st^^ly;  became  supenntendent  of  Homestead  voru 
I  and  finally  president  of  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Ltd.;  pna- 
dent,  1001-03,  and  now  director  and  member  of  finsste 
committee  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation;  bnih  Df* 
Catholic  church,  costing  $150,000.  at  Loretto.  Pa- 
established  Homestead.  Pa.,  Industrial  School,  etc 

Sclpio,  Airicanust  Publlus  Cornelius,  bora  is  234 
B.  C;  Roman  generid;  took  Carthago  Nova  and  cc«* 
quered  Spain,  became  consul  in  206  B.  C.  and  broofi:? 
to  a  conclusion  the  second  Punic  War  by  the  difest  d 
Hannibal  at  Zama  (202  B.  C).  He  became  a  Ktoad 
time  consul,  but  his  popularity  passed  away  oo  sccocfii 
of  the  arrogance  of  hu  later  years.     Died,  183. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  Bart.*  bom  in  1771:    narr^    \ 
was  the  son  of  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  Edinburpt,  v^ 
practiced  for  a  few  years  as  an  advocate,  being  appoisw 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  1805.   After  some  tno5^ 
tions  from  the  German,  he  began  to  write  balla(k  tbe 
"  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  being  followed  by  "Mtf-  ' 
mion,"  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake."  and  other  poems-   ia  I 
1814,  he  published  "Waverley,"  anonymouslv.  sod  a 
succeeding  years  appeared  the  series  called  by  that  up^  I 
I  In  1820,  Scott  was  made  a  baronet,  but  six  yean  u» 
he  was  ruined  by  the  bankmptoy  of  Messrs.  CooKsbJe, 
and  he  spent  his  later  years  in  an  honorable  and  s^ 
cessful  attempt  to  meet  his  liabilities  by  means  of  n 
"  Life  of  Napoleon,"  "Tales  of  a  Grandfather."  sod  ccs- 
tributions   to   the   "Quarterly   Review."     His  W«»i* 
written  by  his  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  and  his  "Joarosl 
,  was  published  in  1800.    Died,  1832. 

Seott,' Wlnfleld,  bora  in  1786;  American  ro 
was  made  prisoner  and  wounded  in  the  War  of  181^;^ 
,  and,  after  further  services,  became  oommandeMJKsMi 
in  1842.  Having  conducted  the  war  ajE&inst  Mesfa 
he  was  Republican  candidate  for  the  presideQcy  in  \^ 
but  was  not  elected.  He  retired  from  the  army  in  wi^ 
and  died  at  West  Point,  1866.  _ 

Seawell,  Molly  ElUojL  author;  bom  in  Glopc^er 
County,  Va.,  October  S.  1860;  daughter  of  JoU 
Tyler  Seawelf  (a  nephew  of  Premdent  T^er);  edae^ 
at  home.  Her  father  died  and  she  and  her  n^ 
removed  to  Washington.  D.  C.  Began  writing  ake^ 
and  stories  in  1»S6.  Published  first  novel  ift  1^ 
In  1800,  her  '*  UtUe  Jarvis  "  took  a  prise  of  $500  n^ 
by  "Youth's  Companion"  for  the  best  story  I6r^t«>i 
and,  in  1805,  her  '^Sprightly  Ronmnce  of  Marssc  ««« 
a  prise  of  M.OOO  offered  by  the  "New  Yorit  H«W^ 
Author:     "Little    Jarvis,"    "Midshipman    Psnldi* 
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"PftuI  Jones/*  "Maid  Marion,"  "Decatur  and  Somen," 
"A  Strauge,  Sad  Comedy,"  "The  Sprightly  Romance 
of  Mazsac?'  "A  Virginia  Cavalier  "  ''The  Rock  of  the 
Lion,"  "Gavin  Hamilton,"  "The  House  of  Enemont," 
"Papa  Bouchard,"  "Francezka,"  "  Children  of  Destiny," 
"Fifi/*  "The  Great  Scoop."  Plays:  "Maid  Marion," 
"Spnchtly  Romance  of  Marsac." 

Seeley,  John  Robert,  historian;  bom  in  1834.  In 
1863,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin  at  University 
College.  London,  and,  in  1860,  became  Regius  professor 
of  modem  history  at  Cambridge.  In  1866,  he  published 
anonymously  "Ccce  Homo,"  and  he  also  wrote  "Life 
and  Times  of  Stein,"  "The  Expansion  of  England," 
and  "Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Britain."  Died,  1805. 
Sembrlch,  MarceUat  bom  in  1858;  Austrian  singer: 
made  her  debut  at  Aliens  in  1877.  in  "I  Puritani, 
and  afterwards  sang  at  Vienna.  Dresden,  London,  and 
New  York,  her  favorite  parts  being  Susanna,  Biartha, 
and  Zerlina. 

Seneca^  Lucius  Aiiiueus«  bom  about  4  B.  C;  stoic 
philosopher;  was  banished  from  Rome  on  a  false  charge, 
out,  returning  after  ei^t  years,  became  tutor  to  Nero. 
Being  accused  of  conspiracy,  he  died.  65  B.  C,  by  open- 
ing his  veins  and  sunocatmg  himself  in  a  warm  bath. 
His  works  consist  of  treatises  and  epistles,  but  the 
tragedies  ascribed  to  him  are  of  doubtful  authenticity. 
SerretuSf  MlcheL  bom  in  1511 ;  Spanish  theologian; 
escaped  from  the  Inquisition  at  Vienna  to  Geneva, 
where  he  was  burnt  to  death  for  his  Arianism  by  the 
orders  of  Calvin,  in  1553. 

Seward«  WUUam  Henry,  bom  in  1801 ;  American 
statesman ;  was  elected  governor  of  New  York  in  1838, 
and.  in  1840,  became  United  States  senator.  He  now 
headed  the  Republican  party,  and.  having  been  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  preddency,  became  sec- 
retary of  state  under  Lincoln,  in  1861.  He  was  at- 
tacked at  the  same  time  as  the  latter,  but  recovered. 
He  wrote  a  "Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,"  and  other 
works.     Died,  1872. 

Shaftor,  WUUam  Bufus,  major-general  in  United 
States  Army,  retired ;  bom  in  Galesburg^  Mich.,  October 
16,  1835.  Entered  Union  army  as  nrst  lieutenant. 
Brevetted  brigadier-general,  March  13,  1865,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  during  the  war;  mustered 
out  of  volunteer  service,  November  2,  1865;  entered 
regular  army  as  lieutenant-colonel,  January  26,  1867; 
brevetted  colonel.  United  States  Army,  March  2,  1867, 
and  ^ven  Congressional  medal  of  honor  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  at  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  Va. 
Major-general  of  volunteers.  May,  1808;  went  to  Tampa, 
Fla. ;  thence  to  Cuba,  where  he  commanded  the  military 
operations  ending  in  capitulation  of  General  Linares' 
army  and  surrender  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  July,  1808. 
Retired,  June  30,  1001.  as  major-general. 

Shah-Jehan  ("Kini;  of  the  World"),  fifth  of  the 
Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi;  succeeded  his  father  in  1627: 
a  man  of  great  administrative  ability  and  a  skilled 
warrior:  conquered  the  Deccan  and  the  kingdom  of 
Golconaa,  and  generally  raised  the  Mogul  Empire  to 
its  senith ;  his  court  was  truly  Eastem  in  its  sumptuous 
magnificence;  the  "Peacock  Throne"  alone  cost  $35.- 
000.000.  Died  in  prison  in  1666,  a  victim  to  the  perfidy 
of  his  usurping  son,  Aurungsebe. 

Shakespere,  or  Shakspeare,  WUUam,  the  greatest 
of  the  Enioiah  dramatic  poets,  was  bom  in  Strauord-on- 
Avon,  Warwickshire,  in  1564.  Of  the  incidents  of  his 
sputh  almost  nothing  is  known,  excepting  that  he  mar- 
ried in  his  10th  year,  and  soon  afterwards  resorted  to 
London,  where  he  became  an  actor  of  repute  at  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars'  theaters.  In  1504,  he  inaugu- 
rated his  literary  career  by  the  publication  of  his  poem 
"Venus  and  Adonis";  and.  in  the  following  year,  his 
first  published  play  appeared,  the  precuraor  of  a  suc- 
cession of  works  which  constitute  the  crowning  jglory 
of  Eni^iah  dramatic  literature.  Shakespere  enjoyed 
the  favor  of  Queen  Elisabeth  and  James  I.,  ana  the 
friendship  of  Southampton,  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
other  of  the  principal  of  his  contemporaries.  After 
realising  an  easy  fortune  by  his  contributions  to  the 
stage,  he  retired  to  his  native  town,  and  there  died  in 
1616.  Shakespere's  tragedies  of  "  Hamlet."  "  Macbeth." 
"Othello,"  "Komeo  ana  Juliet,"  and  "King  Lear"  are 
wonderful  examples  of  his  power  of  expressing  the 
strongest  passions  of  the  human  soul:  while,  on  the 
other  hand^^his  comedies,  particularly  "The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,"  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing.*^' 
"Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  etc., 
are  unsurpassed  in  the  English  language.  Of  his  aramai>, 
strictJyso  called,  perhaps  the  finest  are  "As  You  Like 
It,"  "Th«  Merchant  of  Venice."  and  "The  Tempest." 

Shale r«  Nathaniel  Southjiate*  scientist;  oom  in 
Newport,  Ky..  in  1841;  ^aduate  of  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  Harvard,  1862,  S.  C  D.,  1865;  served  two  years 


as  artillery  ofllcer  in  Onion  army  during  ibe  Civil  War; 
instructor  in  xodlogy  and  g^loRy.  t^wrenre  ^cientitic 
School.  1868-72;  prDf(?s#<or  of  pB-lwoiitology,  1S6S-&7* 
and  afterward  professor  of  iteolog^y,  Harvard;  director 
of  Kentucky  geologic:^!  eurvty,  1873-80^  doi-otiiiR  p»rt 
of  each  year  to  that  mark;  fmm  1S84  id  11)06,  g:eolD^«t 


in  charge  of  Atlantic  (Jivinion  nf  United  ^UiteK  e^'ogii^al 
survey.  Author:  "A  Fimt  Book  iti  Geology."  "Ken- 
tucky,  a   Pioneer   CommonwenlLti/'     'The   Platufe   of 


Intellectual  Property,"  'TUe  Story  of  Our  Continent." 
"The  Interpretation  i»f  Nature/'  '' JILuatmtk»o9  of  the 
Earth's  Surface,"  "Sea  and  Ijind/'  "The  United  dtat«a 
of  America:  a  Study  of  Lbis  Americati  CoEnmoaweiittb,'* 
"Fossil  Brachiopods  i^f  the  ilhio  VaUcy/'  "' American 
Highways,"  "Features  nf  Coatfi?  nnd  OceanA,"  "Domes- 
ticated Animals:  Thrir  Hektioii  to  Mmi/'  "The  Indi- 
viduals Study  of  Life  and  I>eath,"  '*TJie  Neighbor." 
"The  Citisen,^'  etc.     Died.  1906. 

Shaw,  Albert*  editor  of  "  American  Monthly  Review 
of  Reviews";  born  in  Shandon,  Butler  County,  O., 
July  23,  1857;  ^nduate  of  Iowa  CoUero,  1879:  took 
coiuve  in  history  and  political  science,  Johns  Hopkins 
(Ph.  D.,  1884;  LL.  D.,  Universitv  of  Wisconsin,  1904). 
Editorial  writer  with  "Minneapolis  Tribune,"  1883-88, 
1889-90;  studied  in  Europe,  1888-89.  Established, 
1891,  and  has  ever  since  conducted,  "American  Review 
of  Ileviews."  Member  of  numerous  learned  societies; 
has  lectured  in  many  universities  and  coUeees.  Author: 
"Icaria  —  A  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Conmiunism," 
"Local  Government  in  Illinois,"  "Codperation  in  the 
Northwest."  "Municipal  Government  in  Great  Britain," 
"Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe." 
Editor:  "The  National  Revenues";  also  many  articles 
on  political  science  and  economics,  and  particularly  on 
municipal  governments,  in  magazines,  etc. 

Shaw,  Georgo  Bernard,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  July 
26.  1856,  and  went  to  London  in  1876.  He  published 
a  few  novels.  "Cashel  Byron's  Profession,"  etc.,  which 
attracted  little  attention;  joined  the  Fabian  Society  in 
1884;  wrote  musical  critiques  in  the  "London  Star," 
1888-90,  and  the  "World,"  1890-94;  edited  Fabian 
essays  in  1889,  and,  in  1895,  b^s&n  his  work  as  a  dra- 
matic critic,  writing  in  the  "Saturday  Review."  In 
1898,  he  published  Plays  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant," 
and  since  then  bis  chief  uterary  work  has  been  writing 
for  the  stage.  His  plays  include  "  Man  and  Superman, 
"John  Bull's  Other  Island,"  "Major  Barbara,"  "The 
Doctor's  Dilemma,"  "CsBsar  and  Cleopatra." 

Shaw*  Henry  Wheeler,  an  American  humorist; 
bora  in  Lanesborough,  Mass.,  April  21,  1818.  In  1859, 
he  beinn  to  write,  and,  in  1860,  sent  "An  Essa  on  the 


MuU,  oi  Josh  BUlings"  to  a  New  York  paper.     It  ' 

reprinted   in   several   comic   journals,   and   extensiA 

copied.     His  most  successful  literary  venture,  however. 


was  a  travesty  on  the  "Old  Farmer's  Almanac,"  127,000 
copies  of  which  were  sold  in  its  second  year.  He  began 
to  lecture  in  1863.  and  for  twenty  years  previous  to  nis 
death,  contributed  regularly  to  the  New  York  "World." 
He  died  in  Monterey,  Cal.,  October  14,  1885. 

Shays,  Daniel,  an  American  insurgent;  bom  in 
Hopkinton,  Mass.,  in  1747;  served  as  ensign  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  attained  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  Continental  army.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  popular  movement  in  Western  Massachusetts  for 
the  redress  of  alleged  grievances,  appearing  before 
Springfield,  Mass.,  at  the  head  of  1,000  men,  to  prevent 
the  session  of  the  Supueme  Court  at  that  place,  and 
commanding  the  rebel  party  at  Pellham  and  at  the 
engagement  with  the  militia  at  Petersham.  After  the 
rebellion  was  put  down,  however,  he  was  pardoned  by 
the  government,  and  later,  in  his  old  age,  was  allowed 
a  pension  for  his  services  during  the  Revolutionary 
War.     He  died  in  Sparta,  N.  Y.,  September  29,  1825. 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  poets,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  in  County 
Sussex,  in  1792.  He  was  early  distinguished  by  his 
original  turn  of  mind  for  speculative  inquiry,  and  was 
expelled  from  Oxford  University  on  an  alleipsd  charge 
of  atheism.  Refusing  to  recant  certain  philosophical 
opinions  he  had  formed,  and  which  had  given  nse  to 
his  expulsion,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  father 
and  family.  Retiring  to  London,  he  there*  entered 
upon  authorship  by  the  production  of  his  fine  poem  of 
"9u®«i^  Mab,"  and  contracted  an  unfortunate  marriage 
with  a  person  of  humble  rank,  from  whom  he  soon  sepa- 
rated. In  1816,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin,  so  celebrated 
as  the  authoress  of  "  Frankenstein  " ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  gave  to  the  world  his  principal  work.  "The 
Revolt  of  Islam."  In  1818,  he  quitted  England  never 
to  return,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  I  tidy,  where  he 
became  the  associate  of  Lord  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  where  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  "The  Cenci";    the 
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"Prometheus  Unbound.'*  together  with  many  of  his 
minor  and  moat  exquiBite  poems.  In  1822,  he  perished 
by  th^  captiiing  of  his  bo»t,  while  sailing  in  the  Gulf 
of  LesKom. 

Sbepard,  Edwnrd  Morjip,  lavyer;  bnm  in  New 
York,  Ld  1S,tO;  tfraiiimte  of  College  of  City  of  New  York, 
A*  Bh  18G^^  Civil  «n'ic(T  commiiaiirjopf,  Brooklyn, 
18.93^-^,  i>hainnan.  1S8J4-UO:  New  Yark  Htate  forestry 
c^mmissLDnpr.  1884-^;  Democ^tic  eacididate  for  mayor 
of  Greater  New  York,  1901;  si  nee  |>rDp09eil  for  guber- 
natQri&l  anJ  other  nominatiDtu  of  his  p&ny.  Director 
in  numerouA  rmiliway  aad  other  eoqw  ratio  us.  Author: 
"Martin  Van  liureti"*  ^Amerii'^an  titateamen'*  series), 
'*  MemoiFn  of  Dux^&l^/'  and  many  ^e\^ewB,  magasine 
and  other  articles  mu\  addree«en  on  poLiticiil,  industrial, 
aod  educational  topics, 

^berldan^  Philip  Henryi  bom  in  1^31;   American 

gbneriil:  di«tlLJTi]niit^tic^l  hin^df  durins  th«  (ivil  War  at 
tone  River,  and  by  hurt  victory  of  Cellar  Cn»ek  (October 
1&.  ]864).  itnd  iLrttfrMfirrln  u»dtr  tyrant  at  Five  Forks 
(April  I,  1S65L  and  Mailor'i  Crwk  In  18*37,  he  Quar- 
reled with  Pr^id^fit  .hihnsum,  and  wslm  diH^aiissed  from 
hip  fomnmniK     iMotl*   IHJIS^. 

Shrnriiiiu  WMlIsiru  TiTiim^rlit  l">rTi  in  1820; 
\  1  Odifomia, 

and.  having  in  the  interval  been  occupied  in  various 

?ursuit8.  conmianded  a  brigade  at  Bull's  Run  (July  21. 
861).  was  wounded  at  Shiloh  (April  6-7.  1862),  and 
having  led  the  expedition  against  Vicksbur^,  took 
Arkansas  Port  at  the  head  of  the  15th  Corps.  He  com- 
manded the  left  wing  at  Chattanooga  (Nbvember  23-25. 
1863),  and  was  soon  after  made  head  of  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee.  He  was  repulsed  by  Johnston  at  Kenesaw 
Mountain  (June  27,  1864).  but  defeated  his  successor. 
Hood.  After  further  victories  he  became  lieutenant- 
general,  and,  in  1869.  became  commander-in-chief,  a 
position  which  he  held  till  1884.     Died,  1891. 

Stddons,  Sarah«  bom  in  1755;  English  actress,  nee 
Kemble;  joined  Garrick  in  1775.  and  was  not  suooeaaful, 
but,  after  a  brilliant  provincial  tour,  appeared  in  the 
"Fatal  Marriage,"  at  Drury  Lane  in  1782,  and  acquired 
a  rapid  reputation.  In  1812  she  retired  with  a  fortune, 
bavins  given  unrivaled  renderings  of  "Lady  Macbeth." 
"Desdemona,"  "Imogen,"  and  most  of  the  greatest 
characters  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakespere  and  other 
writ«r8.     Died,  1831. 

Stdgwlck,  Heniy,  D.  C.  L^  bom  in  1838;  philo- 
sophical writer ;  having  been  senior  classic,  became  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge,  in  1859,  but  resigned  ten 
years  later  on  conscientious  grounds.  He  took  great 
interest  in  promoting  female  education,  and  in  1883. 
was  named  prof essor  of  moral  philosophy.  His  chief 
works  are  "Principles  of  Political  Economy,"  "Methods 
of  Ethics,"  and  "Outlines  of  the  History  6t  Ethics." 

Slegeh  Henry*  merchant;  bora  in  Eubigheim.  Ger- 
many, March  17.  1852;  educated  in  Germany,  and  in 
night  school,  Washington;  came  to  United  States,  1867; 
obtained  place  in  clothing  store,  Washington,  at  $3.50 
per  week,  worked  there  four  years  until  he  received  $15 
per  week;  went  to  work  for  his  brothers  who  had  a  store 
at  Parkersburg,  Pa.;  later  partner  in  store  established 
by  brothers  at  Lawrenceburg,  Pa.;  moved  to  Chicago. 
1876.  establishing  cloak  manufacturing  firm  of  Siegel 


Hartsfeld    A   Company,    later    Siegel    Brothers;     with 
H.  Cooper,  Teona  merchant,  established  Siegel, 


Frank 


Cooper  &  Company,  demutment  store.  Chicago:  moving 
finally.  1893.  into  the  "Big  Store."  State  and  Van  Ruren 
streets:  in  1896,  established  store  of  Siegel-Cooper  0>m- 
pany.  New  York;  purchased  Simpson-Crawford  Com- 
pany store.  New  York,  January.  1902.  and  in  August, 
1902.  a  half  interest  in  Schlesinger  A  Mayer,  Chicago. 

Slssbee«  Charles  Dwlght*  naval  officer;  born  in 
Albany.  N.  Y..  January  16.  1845;  Naval  Academy,  1859- 
63;  promoted  ensign.  October  1.  1863;  served  in  West 
Gulf  squadron,  18o3-64.  and  was  present  at  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay;  in  North  Atlantic  squadron,  1865.  and  at 
both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher  and  nnal  assault  on  same; 
after  Civil  War,  1874-78,  sounded  and  explored  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  introduced  numerous  inventions  and 
new  methods  in  deep  sea  exploration,  for  which  he  later 
received  decoration  of  Red  E^Mde  of  Pnissia  from  Em- 
peror William  I.,  and  received  gold  medal  from  abroad. 
Took  command,  April  10.  1897.  of  battleship  "Maine." 
which  was  blown  up  and  destroyed  in  Havana  harbor. 
February  15,  1898;  afterward  commanded  auxiliary 
cruiser  "St.  Paul "  in  operations  against  Spain  in  waters  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Captured.  May  24.  1898.  collier 
"  Restormel."  carrying  coal  to  Cervera,  thus  destroying 
last  hope  of  coal  supply  for  Spanish  fleet;  commanded 
battleship  "Texas."  September,  1898.  to  Januarj.  1900; 
rear-admiral.  1904;  commanding  Caribbean  squadron, 
North  Atlantic  fleet.  1904;  member  Naval  Construction 
Board  and  Naval  General  Board.     Author:    "Deep  Sea 


Sounding  and  Dredging."  "United  States  Coast  Survey.** 
"Personal  Narrative  <h  the  Battleship  'Maine.*  *' 

Slltlman,  Benjamin*  an  American  naturalist:  bora 
in  Connecticut  in  1779;  graduated  at  Yale  CoUesie  in 
1796,  and  entered  upon  the  professorship  of  chemistry 
there  in  1804.  in  which  position  he  gained  great  celebrity. 
both  as  an  experimentalist  and  as  a  popular  lecturer. 
In  1818.  he  founded  "The  American  Journal  of  Scienoe 
and  .\rts,"  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  United  Statea. 
Died  in  1864.  His  son  Benjamin  succeeded  his  father 
at  Yale.     Bora.  1816;  died,  1885. 

Simpson,  81r  James  Youns*  Bart^  M.  D.»  bom  in 
1811;  physician;  made  a  speciaUty  of  obstetrics.  He 
discovered  the  aniesthetic  properties  of  chlorofonn. 
Besides  several  medical  works  ne  was  author  of  **  Archso- 
logical  Essays."     Died.  1870. 

Stsmondt,  Jean  Charles  Stmonde  de»  historian 
and  economist^  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1773;  irma  im- 
prisoned there  in  1794.  as  an  aristocrat,  and  fled  to  Tus- 

1  cany,  but  in  1800,  returaed  to  his  native  plaoe.        Hs 

I  chief  works  were  "History  of  the  ItaUan  nepabtics  of 
the  Middle  .\ges,"  "History  of  the  French."  ** History 
of  the  literature  of  the  South  of  Europe."  and  same 
economical  works.     Died,  1842. 

I      Sitting  Bull,  a  chief  of  the  Sioux  Indians;  bom  about 

I  1837;  was  regarded  as  a  great  "medicine  man  "  by  hia 
tribe;  and  was  an  obdurate  foe  of  the  whites.  He  ' 
conspicuous  in  the  Sioux  massacre  of  1862; 
stantly  on  the  war  path  for  fourteen  years; 
in  the  Indian  outbreaks  of  1876;  and  was  .»  ^>^-. ..■■»,«. 
at  the  battle  of  the  Iiittle  Big  Hora  in  which  Genersl 
Custer  and  his  entire  force  were  killed.  With  his  bend 
he  escaped  into  Canada,  but  continued  even   there  to 

'  incite  rebellion  among  the  Sioux.  In  1880.  reeetriag 
the  promise  of  pardon,  he  returned  to  Da'kota  and  ear- 
rendered  to  General  Miles.  He  again  incited  the  Indians 
to  renewed  outbreaks.  His  arrest  was  ordoed  and  the 
1  ndian  police  were  detailed  on  this  duty.  In  attenM;ytiQg 
to  resist  them,  he  was  killed  December  15.  1890. 

Stxtus  IV.  bora  in  1414;  was  elected  in  1471: 
equipped  a  fleet  against  the  Turks,  supported  the  Pass 

I  against  the  Medici,  and  Venice  against  Tarara,  but  ex- 
communicated the  former  for  not  agreeinc  to  a  peace. 
He  built  the  Sistine  chapel.     Died,  1484. 
SIxtus  ¥.,  bom  in  1521;    was  originally  a  shepherd 

,  boy  near  Ancona,  by  name  Felice  Peretti,  but  ' 
successively  general  of  the  Cordeliers  at  Bolosn 
feasor  to  Pius  V.,  and  cardinal,  being  elected  ex 

'  to  Gregory  XIII.  in  1585.  He  excommunicated  Uoirr 
of  Navarre,  Cond^,  and  Henri  III.  of  France,  and  ap- 
proved the  expedition  of  Philip  II.  against  Kngtand; 
and  at  Rome  rebuilt  the  Vatican  library,  established  the 
press,  spent  large  sums  in  improving  and  adorning  ibt 
city,  and  put  down  brigandage  in  his  dominions.  He 
also  fixed  the  number  of  cardinals  at  seventy.  Died. 
15^ 

Sriinlli^y.  George  Washhum,  AmeriesD  nmmm^ 
en(  lo  I^^ndon  "Times"  bimo  July,  1895;  bom  in  f^Mw* 
lin.  Norfolk  County,  Mnm.,  lS3.t:  itruduat*d  frocn  Ywit. 
18 VJ  (A.  M.J;  Harvard  Law  School.  l&oA;  piasHeBd 
law  in  D«ion.  lS^'<^-fll:  in  Civil  War,  ISAI-IUI,  war 
corrrr-^Hpondent  to  '"New  York  Tribune"":  ~' — .-=^-i 
EiiriipCAn  Unrt^iu,  ''New  York  Tribune^"  imjon^ 
ch.l^^^(^  of  \iA  Kuropcaii  correapoodeoce  nstU 
sp<  <']^l  United  Statfs  ctit]iJtLiaBir>ner  at  Paris  & 
187H,  Authcir:  "Loodon  LettcW  '*  Studies  ^ 
.Smith,  GoldwlBt  author;   b<>rii  in  Reading:.  L 

AuFutil   23,    1823;     Eraduated  fmm   Ma«da]ai     ,, 

Oxfini  tTni^.^prsiily,  *5,  M.  A.  (D.  C  U,  Oxford,  IB 

LL.  D.,  Prineelon.  ISWJl:  callfti  to  Enfliab^  bar,  IW; 
Rctfiiisi  pmfes^rjf  of  mtfdcrn  history*  Oxfom,  l&Sg  tis 
active  chamttion  of  North  during  Ameri^  0?*tI  WaP; 
vinTtiJ  Vn<MH\  States,  1864;  ratiie  to  UiiJled  Statot 
18'^H.  li-frlurpf,  I8li8-7li  a^d  later  honomfy  prc^n^< 
of  English  and  constitutional  history,  Cornell;  htm  kvmd 
in  Toronto  since  1871.  Author:  ** Irish  History  and 
Irish  Character,"  "Lectures  on  Modern  History/*  ** Ra- 
tional Religion  and  the  Rationalistic  Objections  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1858,"  "Does  the  Bible  Sancttoo 
American  Slavery?"  "The  Empire."  "On  the  Motality 
of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation."  "A  Letter  to  a 
Whig  Member  of  the  Southera  Independence  Association, " 
"England  and  America,"  "The  Civil  War  in  America." 
"Three  English  SUtesmen,"  "Essays  on  Reform,"  "The 
Reorganisation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  "The  Inah 
Question,"  "The  Relations  Between  America  and  Eng- 
land," "William  Coirper."  "Jane  Austen."  "Lectores 
and  Essays,"  "The  Conduct  of  England  to  Ireland.*' 
"False  Hopes,"  "Loyalty,  Aristocracy,  and  Jingoiam.'* 
"The  Political  Destinv  of  Canada."  ^'Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Question,"  William  Lloyd  Garrison:  a  Bio- 
graphical Essay,"  "  A  Trip  to  England."  "History  of  the 
United    States,"    "Oxford   and    Her   Collages.'*    "Bay 
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Leaves:  Translations  from  the  Latin  Poets,**  "Speci- 
mens of  Greek  Tragedy."  "Essays  of  Questions  oi  the 
Day."  "Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Existence,"  "The 
United  Kingdom."  "Shakespere:  The  Man,"  "Com- 
monwealth or  Empire,"  "In  the  Court  of  History," 
"The  Founder  of  Christendom."  "Lines  of  Religious 
Inquiry."  "My  Memory  of  Gladstone,"  and  numerous 
articles  in  magasines. 

Smith.  Herbert  Knox*  lawyer,  government  official; 
bom  in  Chester,  Mass.,  November  17,  1860;  graduated 
from  Yale,  A.  B..  1891,  post-graduate  department,  1891- 
93.  Yale  Law  School,  B.  L.,  1895;  practiced  law.  Hart- 
ford, Conn..  1895-1903;  served  two  terms,  Hartford 
common  council,  1900-02,  chairman  Hartford  Republican 
town  committee,  January  to  December,  1903;  member 
Connecticut  legislature,  1903-05;  commissioner  of  cor- 
porations, department  of  commerce  and  labor,  since 
1906. 

Smith;  John.  Captain,  bom  in  1580;  colonist;  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks  when  in  the  Hungarian 
service,  but  after  his  escape  from  the  Crimea  went  out 
to  colonire  Virginia  in  1606.  He  was  captured  by  the 
Indians,  and  only  saved  from  death  by  Poci^ontas.  the 
Indian  girl,  and  after  his  release  and  explorations  in 
Chesap^ke  Bay,  was  made  president  of  the  Colonial 
Council.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  1615, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  met  Pocahontas,  and  pre- 
sented her  to  the  queen.  His  "History  of  Virginia, 
New  England,  and  thie  Summer  Isles"  appeared  in  1624, 
and  various  autobiographical  works.     Died,  1631. 

Smith*  Joseph*  bom  in  1805;  founder  of  Mormon- 
iam;  waa  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  Vermont  State,  built 
Nauvoo  on  the  Mississippi,  where  he  was  arrested  for 
treason  and  murdered  by  the  mob  (1844).  The  "Book 
of  McHtnon  "  was,  according  to  his  account,  a  translation 
of  records  written  on  thin  plates  of  metal,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  which  he  was  supematurally  guided. 

Smollett*  Tobias  Georcv*  bom  in  1721;  novelist 
and  historian;  was  several  years  in  the  navy,  but  after- 
wards became  an  author,  his  chief  novels  being  "Roder- 
ick Random"  and  "Peregrine  Pickle."  He  also  con- 
tinued Hume*s  "History  of  England,"  translated  "Don 
Quixote"  and  "Gil  Bias,"  and  was  employed  as  a  writer 
against  the  Whigs.     Died.  1771. 

Socrates  (bom  about  469  B.  C),  Athenian  philosopher; 
woriced  at  first  as  a  sculptor,  but  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  gratuitous  teaching.  He  served  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Peloponoesian  War,  saving  the  lives  of  his  pupils,  Alci- 
biades  and  Xenophon,  at  Potidea  and  Delium;  was 
finally  condemned  to  drink  hemlock  on  a  charge  of 
impiety  and  the  cormption  of  youth.     Died,  399. 

Solomon*  king  of  Israel  from  1015  to  977  B.  C; 
second  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  and  David's  suc- 
cessor; in  hifi^  repute  far  and  wide  for  his  love  of  wisdom 
and  the  glory  of  his  reign ;  he  had  a  truly  Oriental  psssion 
for  magnificence,  and  the  buildings  he  erected  in  Jerusa- 
lem, including  the  Temple  and  a  palace  on  Mount  Zion, 
he  raised  regardless  ol  an  expense  which  the  nation 
resented  after  he  was  gone;  the  nurden  of  which  it  would 
seem  had  fallen  upon  them,  for  when  his  successor,  follow- 
ing in  his  courses,  ascended  the  throne,  ten  of  the  tribes 
revolted^  to  the  final  rupture  of  the  community,  and  the 
fall  of  first  the  one  section  and  then  the  other  under 
alien  sway. 

Solyman'  II.*  sumamed  "The  Magnificent"  born  in 
A.  D.  1496;  Sultan  of  Turkey,  from  1520  to  1566.  He 
was  the  greatest  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  and  wss  scarcely 
less  remarkable  for  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  internal 
administration  than  for  the  extent  of  his  conquests.  He 
encoursfnMl  literature,  and  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean 
rank.  Be  died,  September  5,  1566.  of  fever  while  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Ssigeth,  in  Hungary,  two  days  before 
the  capture  of  the  town. 

Sophocles  ia^o4Uez),  a  famous  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
wss  Dom  in  495  B.  C.  He  succeeded  .£schylus  in  his 
improvement  of  the  drama,  and  raised  it  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  excellence  in  Greece.  We  possess  but  seven 
of  his  plays,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  trilogy  of  (Edipus. 
Died,  406  B.C. 

Sothem*  Edward  H«*  actor:  bom  in  London,  Eng- 
land; son  of  Edward  A.  S.,  famous  comedian;  first 
appeared  in  small  parts  with  his  father.  Abbey's  Park 
Theater,  New  York;  later  played  with  Helen  Dauvray 
in  "One  of  Our  Girls."  First  took  leading  r61e,  Lyceum 
Theater.  New  York.  May  23.  1887,  as  Jack  Hammerton 
in  "The  Highest  Bidder,"  and  since  has  starred  with  his 
own  company  in  "Lord  CHiumley,"  "The  Maister  of 
Woodbarrow,  *  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  "Under  the 
Red  Robe,"  etc.;  married  Virginia  Hamed,  his  leading 
woman. 

Sousa*  John  Philip*  musician;  bom  in  Washington. 
November  6,  1856;  studied  music;  teacher  at  15  and 
conductor  at  17;   was  one  of  the  first  violins  of  Jacques 


Offdnhftch's  orchjwtfa  ^h^n  the  latter  was  in  the  United 
F^«jiT+'*;  band  IcaiW  of  United  ^tati.'fl  Murine  Corps, 
lhSt)-02;  Hlrn?e  1^92,  -iirecttjr  of  ^lusa's  Hand:  hu 
f'Qmposis*]  mod  iHtbJifthed  mariLy  tnarehts,  tjirche^trtil  nmt^ 
"Tt  Uciinia,"  Bcini^^  wn^U^ee  a.nti  tbe  Ltgbt  operas  "  Bt 
OvMiaiv,"  "Bride  Llect'  (JibriHto  ana  mufic;!,  "Tha 
rhttfliitan/'  »nj  "Chrii»  or  thq  Wunderi'iil  l^nip." 
Aijihur;     "Tht)  Fifth  Strinf.  "  *  Pip*^tc)wn  J^amly.'' 

Somhcy,  Bobert,  born  in  1774h  poet  utid  biflgmpber. 
eon  iif  a  linonrlrflfjer  at  Bristol;  acttlpd  at  K«4wit'k  in 
1>«J3.  and  thfite  wrot*  "The  Cur«e  of  KcbimM/"  und  ail 
Ills  riiicf  pocTnSn  i;xrejit  "Tlialaba/*  as  well  mi  hia  lives  of 
Ni  [snii  and  of  Weaiey,  "The  Doctor."  and  cHmtributioo* 
i'Y  the  *' Quarterly/'  tic  bec^ame  pov't  laiirejitc  in  ISKI 
Uiji]  ntwivcd  a  pension  iu  IS;*5*  Hp  was  twice  mftrhofi^ 
tin* I  to  lulith  Kricker,  aisiter  of  his  friend  Colmdifie's  wile. 
and  MiM^ondly  t(i  CartiliDe  Bowles,  r*iuiiiwi:e' writer  and 
\yiji'X,  who  fj]e*i  iu  1S-T4.     Died,  1843. 

Sjiarkhi  Edwin  Erl««  «^ucator,  hintorian;  warn  born 
in  Lii^kjns  0>ueU>%  C  Ifiiifi:  waa  griLduatod  from  the 
niiu,  Slaie  Univeniity,  IS84;  A.  M..  lS9l;  Ph.  D., 
1  Euvoniiiy  of  Chicaiiio,  IfltMJ;  vas  iiuitructor  in  the  Ohio 
Sfftie  UmveniiLy,  ]^&4'5;  proff^sendr  PFrbna;r'LvaniB  State 
t-flk'ge,  1890-5;  lecturer  Ami^hean  Socipty  for  Uni- 
veraily  EjcleniiionH  1893-.ii  proft^HSiir  American  History ^ 
L'nivi^nuty  of  Obimso.  and  dean  of  Univenity  CuUeao^^ 
T8I[15-19(S;  praidenl  Penn^ylviinia  ^t^te  Collv^,  1008; 
member  Ameriran  Historical  Aimtieiation,  Illinois  Ui»- 
lorical  AaaocLAtion  (dirftcton;  and  couTicrilor  AiU4!ric%n 
Irifllittjtion  of  Civii:*!.  Auihor:  *' Kjt;i>iuiait>n  of  the 
Ameriean  People":  "The  M<^n  Wbo  Mode  the  Nation"; 
"  Formativp  lucidentii  in  Aiofrirsn  Diplomacy";  '*The 
Unitpd  Stnies  of  America":  "  FukJQdatitjqs  of  National 
l>p^'elopm?nt/'  etc. 

Sparks*  Jared,  born  in  1TB9;  American  writer; 
Ijr^ramt!  [tTiiffsmtiT  of  bLstofy  at  Harvard  in  18.'J9.  and 
m*':^Mk'nt  tjf  the  ci^UeKe  in   184^1.     His  chief  work  was 

Life  tind  Wrilines  of  Wasbiiieton/'     Died.  184*6. 

!!ipartaeu^*  died.  72  1^.  C;  a  Thrsoian,  who  bead«l 
the  revolt  of  the  KliKliatnrB  at  Capiin.  After  some  suo- 
rcaaeft  bo  was  dcfeatetl  by  CruBBiis  »iiH  BlaJn. 

Hp^'tirt^r*  Herbert,  horn  in  I8li0:  utilitarian  philf^o- 
pher;  waa  for  aonie  years  a  civil  encnneer  befcire  en^a^iiiff 
vn  literature,  Ck>[iiK  to  London  im  beoutne  intiiriAte 
with  tieorKt^  Eliot  and  G.  H.  Lowes,  ami  in  IS.!!, 
jiuhiiaht'H;!  "Scurial  Rtatirn."  Be  undertook  a  lecturitift 
l^hur  in  America,  id  IHS'2.  provLouB  tt>  which  liad  app«^ted 
'  PrincipW  of  Paycholtigy/''  "First  Prindplea  "  "  Bduca- 
lion/'  ■■  l*rinciplf»  of  Biology,"  "The  Btudy  of  hociolocy/* 
"The  Data  of  Ethics."  "The  Man  v.  The  State."  and 
othfrr  works  followe^l.     Diwl,  1903, 

Hp<?ti§pr,  Edmnndi  bom  io  1552;  Eni^lish  poet; 
Wi^ra  U>  1  Tela  lid  in  1580,  03  eceretatv  to  Lord  Cirey  de 
Wihon.  and  hvpd  in  Cork  County  in  the  intervals  till  tba 
rtftidliim  of  Tynone.  The  Fa^ry  Queen"  was  partly 
iirinled  in  lAW)*  his  other  ebief  works  beinR  "The  Shep^ 
iK^nlft  Calendar."  *"C*jbn  Clouts  Come  Home  Again.'* 
tirnJ  "  View  of  the  i^tat*:  of  Ireland." 

Spcyer,  James,  banker:  born  in  New  Yorkj  ISflli 
faiirrttt^l  at  FrankfoTt-on-the^Main.  Germany.  E uteres i 
family  a  birnkjine  house  m  Fni.nkfort-on-lhi^">lain  at  apie 
of  22;  later  traiuf  erred  to  Faria  and  Lorn  Ion  branches 
to  rweive  thoroufh  bu'tinms  education  before  returnimj; 
to  take  charge  of  New  '^'ork  bouixe :  he  la  now  senior  of  the 
Srn^yef  bouses.  (Jue  of  fourtden  and  trcuwurer  <jf  The 
Provident  I^>nn  t?oeiely,  which  lonnfl  money  to  neeiiy 
[ieK>plo  on  pergonal  proprrty  at  le^al  tatiw  of  intcn«t. 
rru*t«c  oi  Union  Tnist  Co,.  Central  Triwt  Co..  Giranl 
Trust  Co.  ^Fhibukilphia),  GeiD^an  Savin  ies  Bank, 
Guaranteo  Tni*t  CVu.  Mutual  Life  tn!]uni.nce  Co.:  iti- 
ret?tor  of  Southern  Pflcific  Co.,  Pari  fit?  Mail  Steamship  Co,, 
U-  &  O.  Uailroad  Company,  North  liriti#h  Mercantile 
1  nan  ran  CM*  Company,    Bank  of   Manhattan  Cn..    Under- 

f  round  Electric  Railwaysi  Company  of  Ixindon,  Limited. 
U>ck    laland   Co..  Genenil   Chemical   Co.,    Lackawanna 
fcnt^  Co.,  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Spofford,  AInsworth  Rand,  chief  assistant  librarian 
nf  Gonifrcss;    )HUt\  in  Colmanton,  N-  H,.  Heptember  12^ 


01;  first  assistant  tibriLrlan  or  Congresa.  1861-44; 
lihrEvritm-iti-ebief.  iSfl-t-flT;  since  then  ehief  a^tstant 
I  librarian.  Editor;  "Cdtaloi^ea  nf  the  Congitsigional 
Libmry,"  "Annual  Amirhean  Almanac,  1578-80,' 
edite^L  with  otherrin  "Library  of  Chrjice  Lit*^atu^«^•  (ten 
%o)nmiH),  "Library  of  Uiiitaric  Chftmcl*-r3  and  Famous 
Events  '  (ten  volumes).  "Library  of  Wit  and  Humor" 
(tivo  volumes).  Author:  "  I'ractica!  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Rules."  "A  Hook  for  all  tUMer^  —  an  aid  to 
collection,  use,  and  preservation  nf  bfn:ikjs,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  bbrarieii!!/"  numerous  articles  in  reviews  and  cyclo* 
piedias.  lectures »  otc. 
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8pooner«  John  Cott«  lawyer;  Ujiited  States  senator: 
bom  in  Lawrenceburs,  Ind..  January  6,  1843;  removed 
to  Madiaon,  Wis.,  18oQ;  graduate  of  Uniyeraity  of  Wis- 
consin. 1864;  served  private,  Co.  A,  40th  Wisconsin 
infantry  volunteers;  captain  and  brevet-major  of  50th 
Wisconsin  infantry;  later  |>rivate  and  militaiy  secretary 
to  Governor  Lucius  Faircbild,  of  Wisconsin.  Admitted 
to  bar.  1867;  assistant  attomey-ceneral,  Wisconsin. 
1867-70;  practiced  law  at  Hudson,  Wisconsin,  1870-84; 
member  oc  Wisconsin  Assembly,  1872.  United  States 
senator,  188&-01.  and  again  in  1807-1906.  Resigned 
on  latter  date  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  in 
New  York. 

Spreckels,  Glaus,  sugar  refiner:  bom  in  Lamstedt, 
Hanover.  1828:  came  to  the  United  States  in  1846;  was 
employed  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  New  York;  went  to 
Kan  Francisco,  1856;  conducted  a  store,  and  later  a 
brewery.  Established  Bay  Su{^  Refinery,  1863.  pro- 
curing raw  material  from  Hawau;  invented  new  refining 
processes;  acquired  sugar  properties  in  Hawaii;  built 
new  refineries;  has  a  beet-sugar  farm  of  1.500  acres  and 
factory  at  Watsonville,  Cal.;  large  owner  in  Oceanic 
Steamship  Company,  plying  between  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu. 

Sparseoii*  Charles  Haddon  bora  in  1834;  Baptist 

Treacher;    was  bom  in  Essex,  and  came  to  London  in 
853,  Uie  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  being  opened  in  1861. 
His  sermom  were  published  weekly  almost  from  the  be- 

S'nning,  and  had  a  large  sale.  In  1887,  he  withdrew 
om  the  Baptist  Union.     Died,  1892. 

Stand'lsh*  Miles*  one  of  the  Puritan  fathen.  of 
Lancashire  birth,  and  a  cadet  of  a  family  of  knightly 
rank  in  the  country,  served  in  the  Netherlands  as  a 
soldier,  and  came  to  America  in  the  "Mayflower,*'  in 
1620,  and  was  helpful  to  the  colony  in  its  relations 
both  with  the  Indians  and  the  mother  country.  Stan- 
dish  is  the  hero  of  a  poem  of  Longfellow's. 

Stanley*  Arthur  Penrhyn*  bora  in  1815;  divine, 
son  of  Eoward,  Bishop  of  Norwich  (died,  1849);'  author 
of  "Familiar  History  of  Birds":  was  educated  at 
Rugby  and  Balliol.  and  became  professor  of  ecclesiastioU 
history  at  Oxford  in  1858.  He  visited  the  East  in 
1853  and  1862,  and  was  appointed  dean  of  Westminster 
in  1863.     Among  his  worka  '      '  '" 


and 


Life  of  Dr.  Arnold^ 
Essays  on  Church  and 


'Sinai   and   Palestine, 
SUte."     Died,  1881. 

Stanley^  Henry  Morton*  D.  C.  L.,  African  explorer: 
bora  in  Wales  in  1841;  took  the  name  of  his  adopted 
father  in  place  of  that  of  Rowlands,  and  having  served 
in  the  American  Civil  War,  and  been  a  war  correspond- 
ent in  Turkey  and  Abyssinia,  was,  in  1870,  sent  to  find 
Livingstone,  whom  he  met  at  Ujiji  (November  10,  1871), 
and  having  explored  with  him,  came  home  in  1872. 
In  1874,  he  again  went  to  Africa,  and  in  the  course  of 
four  years  explored  Victoria  and  Albert  Nyansa,  and 
the  Congo.  In  1879-^2,  he  once  more  visited  the  latter, 
and,  in  1887,  went  to  relieve  Emin  Pasha.  "How  I 
Found  Livingstone."  "Through  the  Dark  Continent," 
and  "In  Darkest  Africa"  describe  his  expeditions. 
Died,  1904. 

Stanton,  Edwin  M**  an  American  statesman,  was 
born  in  Steubenville,  O.,  in  1814.  He  practiced  law 
with  success  in  his  native  town  until  1847,  when  he 
settled  in  Pittsbursh.  Pa.,  and  there  became  leader  of 
the  bar.  In  1857,  ne  took  up  his  abode  in  Washington, 
and,  in  1860,  was  made  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  and,  in  1862,  secretary  of  war.  This  arduous 
post  he  filled  throughout  the  Civil  War  with  conspicuotis 
energy,  industry,  and  ability.  He  retained  office  after 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  until  1867.  when  he  was 
suspended  by  President  Johnson,  who  appointed  General 
Grant  in  his  place  ad  trUeritn.  The  latter,  however, 
only  held  the  appointment  a  few  months,  that  is  to  say. 
till  Stanton's  reinstation  by  the  senate  in  January.  1868. 
In  May,  he  definitely  retired  from  the  secretaryship, 
and,  in  December.  1869.  was  appointed  an  associate 
justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
died  during  the  same  month. 

Stedman*  Edmund  Clarence*  poet,  critic;  bora  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1833;  educated  at  Yale,  class  of 
1853.  A.  M.  (L.  H.  D..  Columbia.  LL.  D.,  Yale).  Editor 
of  Norwich  (0>nn.)  "Tribune."  1852-53;  Winsted 
(Conn.)  "Herald,"  1854-55;  on  staff  of  New  York 
"Tribune,"  1859-61;  war  correspondent  for  ** World." 
1861-63;  filled  a  position  under  United  States  Attoraey- 
General  Bates;  member  of  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
1869-19(X).  Delivered  initiatory  course  of  lectures  of 
Turnbull  Chair  of  Poetry,  Johns  Hopkins,  later  re- 
peated at  0>lumbia  and  University  <n  Pennsylvania. 
Author:  "Poems,  Lyric  and  Idyllic,"  "Alice  of  Mon- 
mouth—  an  Idyl  of  the  Great  War."  "The  Blameless 
Prince,"  "Poetical  Works,"  "Hawthorae,  and  Other 
Poems."  "Lyrics  and  Idyls,  with  Other  Poems."  "Poems 


Now  Fifrt  ColU-ctedr  "Mater  OmmaU."  a]K> 
of  (ioemfl*  Critjrjii  wmrks:  "Vic-torisn  Po«?t*/* 
uf  America/'  "The  Nature  and  EtaDeots  of  ^^ittKW* 
E^litw:  "Cameo*  from  (iw  Po^iu  id  Walter  SavHc 
I^rtdor"  {«rith  T.  B.  Aldnch).  "Potms  of  AiMtin  EM- 
p<^>Ti."  "A  Library  of  American  Uterattir*^*  fflevqp  mal- 
ivTin-»,  with  KUen  M.  Htitcbiiwio).  1888-80:  "Tbe  Wwfei 
«<t   tujfrar  Afbrt  F^k"  Horn  vukinid.  with  Praimmor  Q,  K. 

NV lntJi->  >.      A    Victorian  Antbokwy  "  "An  Amitnmm 

A^tholoicv.'  "lliatory  vi  New  \of¥ Buxk  F.mcfea^aifc* 
)»^-3  m  >f<?w  York  in  1908. 

Stifphpfif  Leslie*  burn  in    1S^2.  son  of  ^r  Ja 
%^  I.-  f'-r  j^t^voral  yearn  Edlow  and  to  tor  of  TnnJty  C 
(  lUiibriirlKe;     e^litod    the    **Comhi{l"   for    pI^v^d 
ijiil,  m  \m2,  undrTt*5ok  the  pditorahip  o(  lly?  "'D 
Mv  (^f  National  Hio^raphy/'  which  he  resinned  is  tSBL. 

A no  hut  workA  as^  "Hiatnrv  of  Eb^liah  Tbou^ft  id 

11m     LiKhleerith  Ceiiturv/     "The  Sraenw  of    E4fiipe»"j 
1 1  -L  "^  H if  johmionj  Pope,  and  r*wif  t  in  the  "  Men  of  I^tcn 
ii' 1  ■-*.  tttul  a  "Life  erf  Heiir>'   FawMrtt-'" 

Stephens,     ALrinndpr     Hamilton, 
stnt^^muriH  waa  born  \n  Goor^ia  Id  1S12,       _. 
jicrtKi  by  the  Whiff  t>arty  in    SM^'i.  be  retained   hm  flaM 
in  thfit  Wlv  till  iBoft,  tUiriPK  which  period  be ffUppdcte^ 
ihi'  Eiij[]i;\Htioti  cjr   i  Bxan.  promoted  the  paffau  ^if  ifac 


K^iri'iaa  miH  Ni^bnuka  Act  of  1854,  ajad  iotnad  1 

(icrntic  t>ariy  in  uiJihcVldiiifK  thp  meaauiea  t£ 

Hurhanaii.     In    IBDO,   he  opposM   the 

StJkte,  but  in  tbe  MlnwinK  yfear,  K»*^e  in 

to  wf^ctifmal  t'tows,  and  waa  eJi?ct#[l  vi*??^prasidcnt  ui  Vm. 

fl.i-ia1h-l  Southern  t'onfedrraci'.     After  the  po41&p«h^  of 

tKc    iritt+T.   Stephens  anflered   a   brief  impnPOTkineni    ea 

1  i^rt  Wiirrt'n.  and  in  I §65.  after  being  re^k-ctisd  i 

to  C<»tkftresjs,  WM  ntrt  aUow^  to  take  his  teaC 

hr^  pxibltiiht^J  "A  flistory  of  the  War  of  Eentmm_ 

in    lH7i),   "A  CVktuititutinajU   View  of  the  War 

I  hi'  8lal*9.'^      Dittl.  1SS3. 

Stephen  son  i  Geoti^,  enjrineer:  was  bom  to  W^4a& 
in  17SI;  worked  n»  a  rsollier  and  brak(«n*n,  &nd,  id 
ISl-'i,  wa*  prtmi^nted  with  1,000  g^D^Mi,  and  pubtidj 
tri^rtame<J  for  bi*  invention  of  a  safety  lain  p.  Hai 
fir-^t  tmjpne  hiul  been  conitrurtwi  before  tliw, 
J^J'rl.  hi;  woo  a  jjriie  of  f5CKJ  for  the  befll  ea^ 
1  nKJtive.  the  "  liticket/'  bcinj  Jittetl  with  Uw 
|,,pfv"      Iliod,  IMS. 

}^(f  nhfliMin,  Robert*  bom  in  lfi03:  «m  of  tbe  i 
wtm  tlif  mathematical  pri*e  In  a  ftix-mooths*  eoi 
Eibnburgh  Univt'miy.  and  returned  to  help  his  J 
H<'  conJitructfiii  the  "  Planet/''  tbe  m<xJd  of  the  t 

|iTri.>motiveT  and   won  world- wids  reputation   a*         

Btnirtor  of  bridst*^,  and  in  conBeriian  *rith  nulwmia. 
HtH  enterv^i  jiariiamRnt  foj-  Whitbr  as  a  Couaerrwt^n 
in  IM7.      Died.  lftA9. 

Stepnlnk,  Servlus  DraAomanofT,  bom  la  IStl^ 
l^iH-^ian  writer;  was  reniovetl  from  bia  prnfii^^Mfship  m 
}\:  tT  anil  exiled  In  ]E7G,  f*?r  hi?  political  optDioaiaLp ^M 
th  ;]  aettletl  in  Geneva.  Amonjj  his  works  ar»  " 
iimtla"  ^'Common  Things").  "Tyrannicide  to  Ru 
ftfitl  "The  Turks  Within  and  Wttiiout.'*  *'Uo* 
Hiisaia."  etP,      Dit-d,   18^5. 

,S(ernp,  LaiirePre*  bom  in  1713'  Irish  diirina  ftoi 
wnter.  Eiuthor  nf  "Triatram  Shandy"  (175CMIT)*  "lla 
SfrUmiental  JiDUJ-ney,"  and  '  L«tteia  to  His  FrifBii^'* 
tpnMlbumuii9>,  etc.     Died,  176S. 

.SlrvpnsoTii  A  dial  Ewln^*  Vicv-Pmidnit  of  this 
VcuUni  l<tat«i,  1^9.1^7;  bom  in  Christian  County «  Ky^ 
Ti  inbeT  J^H  IB-Ii'j;  edncatoi,!  in  csommon  aebocM  nHi 
(  .  iTMr  rollej^c,  Danville.  Ky.:  waA  not  aradiaaftiv: 
fiiiiiily  ri?ivinvtM  to  moominirtonH  Ill.f  when  fie  wa^  iJ 
yeiin+old;  admltteil  to  bar.  Mil y,  1857;  niaerf<»r  im  ' 
eery,  iSGCMM:  memlker  of  C^initreas,  IS7.^77;  eld 
to  National  iJenKKn-fitie  Convention^  1SS4  aod  I 
fir^t  aasiii^tant  jHistmafltet-genefal,  188^-89;  aft<r 
R3  vn  r^presidenl,  aiipoirilw  in  ISPT,  as  m«nb«r  irf  ^b/b 
e^MTjrEMs.-ii.in  lu  Eimj;je  to  try  to  aecOfp  intern«tijObal 
biniehillistc^  [J^normtjc  notnjnee  for  Tipe-pFCSi'ji- 
the  United  SUtes.  1900. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis*  born  in  1850;  tMreiist. 
poet,  and  essayist,  grandson  of  the  above:  gaT«  up  tbe 
family  profession  and  traveled,  afterwarda  writioc  tbe 
followiouc  works,  among  others:  "An  Inland  Voywe," 
••  Virmnibus  Puerisque/^"New  Arabian  Nighta.'*  **Treft». 
nre  island."  "A  Child's  Garden  of  Veiae'*  "Prince 
Otto,"  "Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 
"Kidnapped."  "The  Master  of  Ballaotrae.*'  ^*The 
Wrecker.'*  "A  Footnote  to  History."  In  1800.  be  ««nt 
to  live  in  Samoa,  where  he  died  in  1805. 

Steyn,  Marttnus  Thennls,  a  Boer  stateamnn;  bora 
in  Winburg.  Orange  Free  SUte.  October  2.  1857;  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  till  1876.  when  he  went  to  KngtanH 
to  study.  He  returned  to  Africa  in  1882,  and  pmcticed 
law  in  Bloemfontein  till  1880.  when  he  was  made  second 
puisne  judge  and  sUte  attorney.     Later,   be 
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first  puisne  judce.  and.  in  1896,  was  chosen  last  Presi- 
deat  of  the  Orange  Free  State. 

Stlmson,  Frederic  Jesup  ("J.  8.  of  Dale"),  lawyer, 
author;  bom  in  Dedham,  Mass..  July  20,  1855;  orad- 
uaie  of  Harvard,  1876;  Harvard  Law  School.  1878. 
Member  of  New  York  and  Boston  bars;  assistant  attor- 
ney-oeneral.  Massachusetts.  1884-85;  general  counsel  to 
the  United  States  Industrial  Commission.  1898-1002. 
Professor  of  comparative  legislation,  Harvsird.  Besides 
writing  law  books,  he  has  written  several  novels  (the 
earlier  ones  under  the  pen-name,  "J.  8.  of  Dale"). 
essays,  etc.  Author:  "KoUo's  Joumev  to  Cambrid^," 
"Guerndale,"  "The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane."  "Amencan 
Statute  Law"  (two  volumes),  "The  Sentimental  Calen- 
dar," ".First  Harvests,"  "Stimson's  Law  Glossary," 
"In  the  Three  Zones,"  "Government  by  Injunction," 
"Labor  in  Its  Relation  to  Law,"  "Mrs.  KnoUys  and 
Other  Stories,"  "Handbook  to  the  Labor  Law  of  the 
United  States."  "Uniform  State  Legislation,"  "Pirate 
Gold.'*  ".King  Noanett,"  "  Jethro  Bacon  of  Sandwich," 
also  m  series  of  magazine  articles  on  "The  Ethics  of 
Denkocraey,"  etc. 

Sttllman«  James,  president  of  National  City  Bank; 
bom  in  Brownsville.  Tex.,  June  0,  1850;  youth  spent  in 
Hartford.  Conn.,  and  in  private  school  at  Sing  Sing. 
N.  Y.;  partner.  1871-73,  m  Smith,  Woodman  A.  Still- 
man,  and  since  1873,  in  their  successors.  Woodman  A 
Stillznan,  cotton  commission  merchants;  now  senior 
nartner:  director  New  York  Central  A  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Companv,  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Chicago  A  Alton  Rail- 
road Company,  Chicago  A  Alton  Railway  Company, 
Chicago  A  North-Westem  Railway  Company.  Chicago. 
Burlington  A  Quincy  Railway  Companv.  Baltimore  A 
Ohio  Railroad,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  A  Western  Rail- 
road Company  (member  board  of  managers).  Western 
Union  TelMotiph  Company,  Northern  Securities  Com- 
pany, Allis-ChalmerB  Company,  Hanover  National  Bank, 
National  (Stizens  Bank,  Second  National  Bank.  Riggs 
National  Bank  (Washington).  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
mnv.  United  States  Trust  Company,  Lincoln  National 
Bank,  Bank  of  The  Metropolis,  Amalmmated  Copper, 
American  Surety  Company,  George  A.  Fuller  0>mpany, 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Northern  British 
A  Mercantile  Insurance  Company.  Queen  Insurance 
Company,  and  many  railway,  financial,  insurance,  and 
other  corporations,  etc. 

StolTpln^  Peter  Arkaihevtchy  Russian  prime  min- 
ister; bom  in  1863;  the  son  of  a  |>opular  general,  he  had 
a  brilliant  career  at  the  University  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and.  after  graduating  in  1884.  obtained  an  appointment 
at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  After  two  years  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  where  he  re- 
nuuned  another  two  years,  then  retiring  for  a  time  into 
private  life,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  management  of 
hiS  estate  in  Kovno  Government.  He  served  as  marshal 
of  the  district  nobility,  president  of  the  arbitration 
board  and  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1899  became 
marshal  of  the  provincial  nobility.  He  was  appointed 
vice-governor  of  Grodno  in  1902,  governor  of  Sarato£F 
in  1903,  and  from  Saratoff  he  was  called  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  take  up  the  portfolio  of  the  interior.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  ministers  to  whom  the  Duma  was  readv 
to  listen.  When  M.  Goremykin  resigned  in  1906.  M. 
Stolvpin  succeeded  him  as  premier,  and  was  thanked 
by  the  ciar  for  his  services  and  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Empire,  January  13,  1907.  His  in- 
tenity  and  equity  are  recognised  on  all  hands. 

storeyt  Moorfleld*  lawyer;  bora  in  Roxbury,  Mass., 
March  19.  1845;  icraduated  f rom  Harvard.  1866  (A.  M.); 
studied  Harvard  Law  School;  admitted  to  bar,  Septem- 
ber, 1869;  private  secretary  to  Charles  Sumner.  1867-69; 
editor,  ".American  Law  Review,"  1873-79;  overseer, 
Harvsird  College.  1877-78,  and  since  1892;  president 
of  American  Bar  Association,  1896;  president  of  Massa- 
chusetts Reform  Club;  independent  in  politics.  Author : 
"Life  of  Charles  Sumner"  (statesman  series),  pamphlet 
"  Politics  as  a  Duty  and  as  a  Career."  Also  wrote:  The 
Aoaerican  Lepslature.  Proctor  of  American  Bar  As- 
sociation," 1894.  "A  Year's  Legislation,"  "The  Govern- 
ment of  Cities,"  also  various  other  pamphlets  and  oc- 
casional addresses.  President  of  New  England  Anti- 
Imperialist  League,  1905i 

Story*  Emma  Eamesy  operatic  prima  donna;  bora  in 
Shanghai.  China.  1867,  of  American  parentage,  her  father 
being  a  lawyer  in  the  international  courts  ^  Shanghai ; 
childhood  spent  in  Boston;  studied  music ^  sang  in  cnoirs 
and  concerts ;  studied  in  Paris ;  d^ut  in  Pans  Grand  Opera, 
Mareh  13,  1889.  in  "Juliette";  Covent  Garden.  London, 
1801 ;  New  York,  1891 ;  has  sung  in  reanilar  opera  seasons 
in  London  and  United  States  since.  Officier  d' Academic 
( French) ;  English  Jubilee  medal;  married,  1891,  to  Julian 
Story,  painter,  from  whom  she  is  now  divorced. 


Story.  Josephf  a  distinguished  American  jurist; 
bora  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  1779;  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College  in  1798,  and  after  being  called  to  the  bar 
rapidly  rose  to  eminence  as  a  special  pleader.  In  1809, 
he  entered  Congress,  and  in  1811.  became  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  As  a  jurist, 
and  an  exponent  of  international  law.  Judge  Storv  stands 
in  the  front  rank,  not  only  in  his  own  country,  but  also 
in  Europe.  His  published  works  embrace  the  masterly 
"Commentaries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws,"  "Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,"  "Com- 
mentaries on  Equity  Jurispradence,"  "A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Agency,^'  etc.     Died,  1845. 

Story,  William  Wetmore,  bora  in  1819;  son  of  the 
above;  published  "Contracts  not  under  Seal,"  and  other 
legal  works,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  literature 
and  sculpture.  Among  his  publications  are  several 
poems.  "Origin  of  the  Italian  Language  and  Literature." 
'  Ck>nversations  in  a  Studio."  etc.,  and  he  has  executed 
numerous  monuments,  statues,  and  busts.     Died,  1895. 

St  owe*  Harrli't  Btpcher*  An  A  men  can  noveltet- 
waa  horii  in  LitikHeKi,  Cnnti.n  in  ]iSl4;  a.  datJi^hter  of 
Dr.  I.>Tnan  Beqrlin:r.  anri  married  *  io  1835,  rrofeeanr  C* 
E.  StoTve  of  Aiidovcr.     Iti  iB-iO.  aha  made  a  i 


in  thf^  litersry  world  by  the  pyKU<?ation  of  "Unols  Tom*s 
Cfitun,"  a  work  of  tic t ton  whicb  had  [iijite  an  aatoDishing 
sU'^''^'5sd.  and  wM  trftfialated  into  nlmoHt  every  Lani^uaee 
of  t'urnpe.  To  this  bonk  she  abided  a  ''Hey''  in  l^^nl^ 
Hot  later  prrHJuctlouii  cum  prise  "HTedr  a  TaJb  qf  the 
Great  Dismal  Swatnp/'  "The  Miniat^r'fl  Wooinit/' 
"Affnes  of  Sorrento/'  ami  "OlJtown  Folks/*  In  ISflll, 
she  broti«ht  out  a  brfjchmrc  entitled  '  fhfi  Tnie  Story 
of  l4kly  liyroo'a  Life/'  in  whirh  Ahu  accu»t.'^I  Lord  ttyrno 
of  incestt.  This  articlp  two  It  (m  J  a  etnniJ  of  littTBry  triti- 
ciBm,  which  wftfl  by  no  means  allfty^:!  by  the  publieation. 
in  1H70.  df  Mm.  i^towu's  workt  entitW  '"  l>ady  Byron 
VirnhratPtJ"  In  IftTK  SLiix'Jiri^  "Oldt^wn  Fireside 
&i'-ni^,"  "P\uk  ^n>\  \\KiXo  Tvrrinnv/*  nnd  "My  Wife 
ar^a  1/^  L,r  "llun^  IT...  ;.....,;,■ -";i.  '..':,  -      l■l^d,  isyfi. 

Strathcona*  Baron,  Canadian  statesman;  bom  ia 
1821 ;  joined  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  at  an  early  age* 
and  acted  as  special  commissioner  in  Red  River  Re- 
bellion; became  governor  of  the  company  and  director 
of  Canadian  Pacific  and  other  Canadian  ranwavs;  honoi^ 
ary  president.  Bank  of  Montreal;  chancellor  of  Aberdeen 
University  and  McGill  Universitv;  represented- Selkiric 
and  Montreal  in  the  Dominion  House,  and  in  1896.  be- 
came high  commissioner  for  Canada.  Raised  Strath- 
cona's  Horse  for  service  in  South  African  War;  has  been 
a  munificent  benefactor  to  Canada.  With  Lord  Mount- 
Stephen,  gave  an  endowment  of  £16,000  a  year  to  the 
Icing's  hospital  fund. 

Straus*  Oscar  8.,  secretary  of  commerce  and  labor 
since  1906;  was  bom  December  23,  1B50;  ^aduated 
from  Columbia  College  (now  Columbia  University), 
New  York  City,  and  Columbia  Law  School;  practiced 
law  1873-81:  engaged  in  mercantile  pursmts  as  a 
member  of  the  New  York  firm  of  L.  Straus  A  Sons; 
minister  to  Turkey.  1887-89.  1897-1900;  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt,  in  1902,  as  a  member  of  the  perma- 
nent court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague  in  the  place  of 
ex-President  Harrison,  deceased.  Author  of  numerous 
publications  dealing  with  history  and  international  law: 
The  Origin  of  Republican  Form  of  Government  in  the 
United  States,"  *' Roger  Williams,  the  Pioneer  of  Re- 
ligious Liberty,"  "The  Development  of  Religious  Liberty 
in  the  United  SUtes/'  "United  States  Doctrine  of  Citi- 
senship  and  Expatriation,"  "Reform  in  the  Consular 
Service."  etc:  L.  H.  D.,  Brown  University,  and  LL.  D.. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Washington  and  Lee,  and 
Columbia  universities. 

StrausSf  Btchard^  musical  composer;  was  bom 
June  11,  1864,  in  Munich,  where  his  early  studies  began, 
his  father  being  first  horn  player  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Court  Opera-house.  Appointed  conductor  at  Meiningen 
in  1885.  from  1889  to  1894,  he  was  Hofkapellmeister 
(with  Eduard  Lassen)  at  Weimar,  and  later  conductor 
at  the  Munich  Opera-house.  He  has  written  many 
charming  songs,  but  his  distinctiveness  as  a  modem 
composer  is  cmefly  due  to  extraordinarily  elaborate  in- 
strumental works.  A  Richard  Strauss  festival  was  held 
at  St.  James's  Hall  in  June,  1903,  when  "  Ein  Heldenle- 
ben,"  "  Also  Sprach  Zarathustra,"  and  other  symphonic 
poems  from  his  pen  were  performed.  His  opera  "Sa- 
lome," based  on  Oscar  Wilde's  work,  hasprovolced  much 
discussion. 

Stuart«  James  E.  B««  bom  in  1835:  American  gen- 
eral; celebrated  for  his  services  to  the  Confederates, 
his  chief  exploits  being  the  night  attack  of  August.  1862. 
when  General  Pope's  papers  were  captured,  and  the  raid 
across  the  Potomac  in  the  same  year.  He  was  mortally 
wounded  at  Ashland,  and  died  (1864),  at  Richmond. 
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Stuart,  Gilbert  Charles*  "American  Stuart";  bom 
in  1756;  portrait-painter;  went  to  England  when  young, 
and  lived  there  till  1793.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Weet,  ana 
executed  portraits  of  George  III.,  George  I V.,  Louis  XVI., 
Washington,  Reynolds,  and  other  contemporaries.  Died, 
1828. 

Stubbs*  William,  D.  D..  bom  in  1825;  historian 
and  divine;  became  Kegius  pn^essor  of  modem  history 
at  Oxford  in  1866,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  1884,  and  of  Ox- 
ford in  1889.  His  ohiet  works  are  "Select  Charters," 
"Constitutional  History  of  England  to  1485,"  and  edi- 
tions of  the  "Chronicles"  ct  Benedict  of  Peterborough 
and  Roger  Hoveden. 

Sudermann,  Herman,  German  dramatist  and 
novelist,  was  born  in  Mazisken,  in  East  Prussia,  Septem- 
ber 30,  1857 ;  studied  in  the  universities  of  Koenigsberg 
and  Berlin,  and  became  a  teacher  and  journalist.  He 
published  a  series  of  tales,  of  which  "Frau  Sorge,"  "Der 
Katzensteg,"  and  "Ea  War,"  are  the  most  impressive. 
The  drama  "Sodom's  Ende"  was  produced  in  1890,  and 
was  followed  bv  "Die  Heimat,"  which,  translated  as 
"Magda,"  has  been  represented  by  Duse,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, and  Mre.  Patrick  Campbell.  His  later  works 
include  "Das  GlQck  im  Winkel,"  " Reiherfedern," 
"Morituri,"  "Johannes,"  and  "  Das  Johannisfeuer."  In 
October,  1906,  "Das  Blumerboot"  was  produced  in 
Beriin,  and  "  Roeen  "  at  Vienna  in  October,  1907. 

Sue,  Eugene,  an  eminent  French  novelist,  was  bora 
in  Paris,  1804.  His  most  popular  works  are,  "The 
Mysteries  of  Paris,"  and  "The  Wandering  Jew." 
Died,  1857. 

Sully,  Thomas,  an  eminent  American  painter,  was 
bora  in  County  of  Lincoln,  England,  in  1783.  While  a 
boy  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  studied  his  art  at 
Charieston,  afterwards  successively  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Richmond,  Va.,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
As  a  portrait  painter,  he  enjoyed  great  reputation,  many 
of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  the  time  being 
among  his  sitters.  His  chief  historical  work  is  "  Wash- 
ington Crossing  the  Delaware,"  now  in  the  Boston 
Museum.     Died,  1872. 

Sumner,  Charles,  bora  in  1811;  American  states- 
man and  Jurist;  delivered  a  powerful  speech  against  war 
in  1845,  *^The  Trae  Grandeur  of  Nations,"  and  in  1850 
was  elected  United  States  senator.  In  1856,  he  made  a 
speech,  "The  Crime  A|;ainst  Kansas,"  which  caused  a 
personal  attack  upon  him  by  a  Southern  delegate.  In 
1859.  he  made  his  oration,  "The  Barbarism  of  Slavery." 
was  chairman  of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  1861-7 1 ; 
and  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  American  claims  in 
the  "  Alabama  "  case.     Died,  1874. 

SwedenboFK,  Emanuel,  founder  of  the  "New 
Church."  was  Dora  in  Stockholm,  1688,  and  occupied 
himself  as  a  scientific  engineer  till  1743,  from  which  time 
he  began  to  write,  when  living  in  Sweden  or  England, 
among  his  numerous  works  being  "Arcana  Coelestia,' 
"De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei,"  "The  Trae  Christian  Relig- 
ion," and  several  scientific  treatises.     Died,  1772. 

Swift,  Jonathan,  The  greatest  of  English  saUrists; 
bora  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  1667.  He  was  the  posthumous 
son  of  Jonathan  Swift,  an  Englishman ;  and  was  educated 
at  Kilkenny  and  at  Trinity  Colle^,  Dublin.  In  1701. 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  in  1704.  he  published 
anonymously  his  famous  "Tale  of  a  Tub,'  to  which  was 
appended  the  "Battle  of  the  Books."  In  1710,  Swift 
began  his  "Journal  to  Stella."  which  constitutes  a 
splendid  commentary  on  his  own  history.  He  wrote 
many  political  pamphlets  supporting  the  "rory  policy  of 
his  day,  the  most  powerful  of  which  was  "The  Conduct 
of  the  Allies."  His  celebrated  "Drapier's  Letters" 
made  him  the  idol  of  the  Irish  people.  His  famous 
"Gulliver's  Travels,"  appeared  in  1726.  Swift  did 
much  to  make  public  opinion  a  governing  power  in 
English  politics.  He  died  in  Dublin  (1745),  bequeathing 
the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune  to  a  hospital  for  lunatics 
and  idiots. 

Swinburne,  Algernon  Charles,  son  of  Admiral 
Swinburne,  was  bora  in  London,  1837.  Educated  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Visited  Florence,  and  passed 
some  time  there.  His  first  productions  were  two  plays 
"Queen  Mother,"  and  "Roeamond."  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  tragedies,  "Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  and 
"  Chastelard,"  and  Poems  and  Ballads,"  which  met  with 
severe  criticism.  His  later  works  are  "  A  Song  of  Italy," 
"  William  Blake,  a  critical  essay  " ;  "  Songs  Before  Sun- 
rise," in  which  he  glorifies  Pantheism  and  Republicanism; 
"Studies  in  Song."  "A  Century  of  Rondels,"  "Life  of 
Victor  Hugo,"  a  poem  on  "The  Armada."  "A  Study  of 
Ben  Jonson,"  "Astrophel,  and  other  Poems,"  "Studies 
in  Prose  and  Poetry,"  ''The  Tale  of  Balen."  "  Rosamund, 
Queen  of  the  Lombards,"  "  A  Channel  Passage,  and  other 
Poems,"  and  "Love's  Cross-Currents." 


Sybel,  Helnrlch  von,  bora  in  1817;  German  histo> 
rian  and  politician,  held  chairs  at  Marburg.  Munich,  and 
Bonn  afuccesflively,  and  in  1875,  became  director  of  sUte 
archives.  He  opposed  Bismarck's  Polish  policy  in  the 
"  Prussian  Landtag,"  and  entered  the  Reichstag,  in  1S75. 
His  chief  work  is  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution." 
Died,  1895. 

Sylvester,  James  Joseph,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  R.  S^  etc . 
bora  in  1814;  mathematician,  after  holding  chain  at 
University  College,  in  the  University  of  Virginta,  at 
Woolwich,  and  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Balti- 
more, became  Savilian  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford. 
in  1883.  He  discovered  the  "theory  of  reciprocaots. 
invented  the  plagiosraph  and  other  instnuiientB.  aod 
published  "  Laws  of  Verse  "  and  other  works. 

Tacitus,  Calus  Cornelius,  bora  in  55;  Roman  histo- 
rian ;  married  the  daughter  of  the  consul  Agrkola,  «ss 
qiuestor  under  Vespasian,  sedile  under  Titus,  praetor  un^ 
Domitian,  and  consul  under  Nerva.  His  chief  works 
are  the  "life  of  A«ricola"  and  the  "Germania."  both 
written  about  98,  the  "  Histories  "  extending  from  6S  to 
96,  and  the  "  Annals,"  extending  from  14  to  88.  Died, 
circa  130. 

Tart,  Win  I  am  Howar*L  .-.-.?  ^u^->  <-  „^r  d"  Umtid 
Staten;  Ixirn  in  Cincinrmli,  September  15.  i^^i-  ;  grai*^ 
ate  of  Yale.  B.  A.,  IS7S;  Law  School,  Cinf-inniiti  Coll«i, 
LT,  li  ,  iSSfl  fLL.  D  ,  Uisiveriity  of  Penii*ylvaAia.  IW 
YnJ<*,  nam:  admitted  to  Ohio  hnj-.  1«80;  Law  i 
Cirii'iiiriiiiti  Ticnrs,  and  later  of  Cincinnati  C 
cijil.  18?H*3-81;  a^iaUnt  prosecuting  altomey, 
toru  County,  Ohio.  1881^2:  (?oNector  interiwil  r 
fir-t  distrirt,  Ohio,  18*2-83;  nractired  law,  Ciracin  ^ 
18^3-87:  a.saistatit  pounty  Kjlk'iior.  Hamiltoa  Owiiay. 
IKsr^-W?;  iudfle  .Superior  Court  of  Ohio.  iSST-aO;  taM- 
tor-(wnf?ral  nf  UmleiJ  State*.  1S90-92;  deu)  and  ffb- 
fe^-tsr  in  law  depaf^ment,  Univeraity  of  CiwcMiiBt^ 
ltii*fl^i9(X>;  Unitpd  ^Ukias  rnrmt  judge,  Sixth  crirqiv 
18U;^-1H(>0:  preaidenl  Df  rniletl  8tat*w  Philippine  Oo^ 
mi^^mpn,  1904;  first  civil  ifflvemor  of  Philtppini?  IsUixk, 
HHLH  ti3  1U(M:  j?fi?reiary  of  war.  Ignited  Htat«.  jiort 
H^OJ.  8ent  by  President  RooaeveJt  li>  Rome.  1 9031, 
to  f^rif<?r  with  Pope  IjCO  XlJl.  concemini;  mirchft^  «f 
airricuhufnl  lands  of  r^lij^oua  orders  in  thi?  PfulitipiqiB. 

Taft,  Lorado,  f'culptor;  bom  in  ElmviocMi,  til  .  Afiri 
211.  iKon^  irn^.infiT^  .,f  rniv»*oity  rj  niifir.iK  i >?p; 
studied  at  Kcole  ties  Beaux  Arls,  I'^n^^  ISiiO  i-..-  lo- 
structor  in  Chicago  Art  Institute  since  1886;  lecturer  oo 
art  University  Extension  D^Mirtment  of  University  of 
Chicago.  1892-1902.  Author:  "The  History  of  Ameri- 
can Sculpture." 

Talne,  HIppolyte  Adolphe,  bom  in  1828;  French 
writer;  became  professor  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Paris,  in  1864.  He  has  published  a  "  Historv  of  Engiisii 
Literature,"  "The  Origin  of  Contemporary  France,"  etc 
Died,  1893. 

Talt,  Peter  Guthrie,  bom  in  1831 ;  a  man  of  sdeoce. 
educated  at  Cambridge,  became  professor  of  natural  t^- 
losophy  at  Edinburgh,  m  1860.  He  has  published  works 
on  '^ Quatemions,"  "Heat  and  Light,"  a  "Treatise  oa 
Natural  Philosophy,"  written  in  conjunction  with  Sir 
William  Thomson,  and  other  works.     Died.  1901. 

Takablra,  Kc»goro«  Japanese  diplomat;  bom  in 
Japan,  1854;  educated  in  Tokio;  entered  foreign  office 
as  student  attach^,  1876;  appointed  attach^.  1879.  sec- 
reUry  1881,  charg^  d'affaires,  1882,  legation  at  Washing- 
ton; secretary  of  foreign  office,  1883.  charg|$  d'afiiaim 
in  Korea.  1885-87.  acting  consul-general,  1^8-89;  chief 
political  bureau,  foreign  office,  1890-91;  consul  geneial 
at  New  York,  1892;  minister  resident  to  Holland  and 
Denmark,  1893-94;   envoy  extraordinary  and   minster 

1>lenipotentiary  to  Italy,  1894-95,  to  Austria  and  Switser- 
and,  1896-99;  vice-minister  for  foreign  affairs,  ISSh- 
1900;  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  United  States  since  August,  1900. 

Tarfourd,  Sir  Thomas  Noon,  bom  in  Reading,  in 
Berkshire.  1795:  an  English  judge,  distinguished  abo  as 
a  graceful  novelist.  He  was  the  author  of  a  tragedy; 
"Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Ufe." 
"  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,"  and  severaJ  other 
works.     Died,  1854. 

Talma,  Francois  Joseph,  bom  in  1763;  French 
actor;  made  his  d^ut  at  the  Commie  Francaise,  in  1787. 
He  confined  himself  to  tragedy  in  his  later  jrears.  Aakmic 
his  finest  impersonations  were  Mauguy  in  "Lea  Tem- 
pliers."  and  Charles  IX.     Died,  1826. 

Tamerlane,  or  TImour,  surnamed  The  Great,  an 
Asiatic  conqueror,  was  bom  of  Mongol  race,  at  Kesh  in 
Independent  Tartary,  1336.  After  subjeetinc  to  his 
arms  Khorasan,  Armenia,  and  the  greater  part  <^  Psfsia, 
he  defeated  the  Bashkirs,  took  Bagdad  and  Damascus. 
subjugated  Georgia,  and  advanced  into  Russia  as  far  ss 
Moscow.  In  1398,  he  invaded  India,  where  he  defeated 
the  army  of  the  Grand  Mogul  near  Delhi.     After  gaiuag 
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in  1402,  s  decisive  and  aangmnanr  battle  in  Angx>ra,  over 
the  Ottoman  Turks  commanded  by  their  sultan  Bajaset, 
Tamerlane  died  on  his  march  towards  China,  which 
country  he  next  intended  to  invade,  1405. 

Tmn|alnluB«  Lucius  Priscus  ((ar-X;td(n'«-u«),  the 
fifth  King  of  Rome,  according  to  the  legends,  succeeded 
Ancua  Martius,  614,  and  died  576  B.  C.  Tarquinius 
Lucius  Superbus  was  a  srandson  of  the  preceding.  He 
had  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Servius  Sullius,  but 
her  sister,  whose  ambition  resembled  his  own,  by  a  series 
of  horrid  crimes,  secured  him  as  her  husband,  and  urged 
him  to  the  murder  of  her  father  to  secure  the  throne, 
534  B.  C.  He  reigned  as  a  tyrant;  but  in  the  end  it  was 
the  rape  of  Lucretia,  by  his  son  Sextus,  which  over- 
threw at  once  both  him  and  the  kingly  rule  in  Rome. 
The  date  of  the  Regifuge  or  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
was  said  to  be  510  B.  C. 

Tasso.  Tor^uatOf  Italian  poet,  was  bom  in  Sorrento. 
1544,  and  studied  law  at  the  university  of  Padua,  where 
he  published  his  earliest  poem,  "  Rinaldo,"  in  1562.  In 
1505,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Luigi  d'E^te.  and 
was  invited  to  the  court  of  his  brother,  Alfonso,  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  Whilst  there  he  wrote  his  pastoral  drama 
"Aminta,**  and  in  1575,  finished  his  great  epic,  "La 
Genisalemme  liberata,'*  describing  the  first  Crusade, 
which  was  published  in  1580.  In  1577  he  was  imprisoned 
by  Alfonso  in  a  convent,  from  which  he  escaped.  In 
1579.  he  returned  to  Ferrara.  but  was  confined  in  a  mad- 
house, where  he  remained  till  1586,  when  he  was  released 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  and  other 
princes.  In  1594.  Clement  VIII.  summoned  him  to 
Room  to  rec^ve  a  laurd  crown,  but  he  died  soon  after 
his  arrival  (1595). 

Taussig.  Frank  William,  professor  of  political 
ecoDomy,  Harvard:  bom  in  St.  Louis.  December  28. 
1850:  graduate  of  Harvard.  1879  (Ph.  D.,  1883: 
LL.  B..  1886).  Author:  "Tariff  History  of  United 
States,'^  "Silver  Situation  in  United  States,"  "Wages 
and  Capital,"  etc.  Editor  of  "(Quarterly  Journal  of 
Economics." 

Taylor,  Barard,  an  American  author  and  traveler, 
was  bom  in  Chester  County,  Pa..  1825.  In  1849,  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "New  York  Tribune," 
and  later  traveled  extensively,  nving  the  results  of  his 
observation  in  numerous  works,  prominent  among 
which  are  "El  Dorado,  or  Adventures  in  the  Path  of 
Empire."  or  "Mexico  and  (Taliforaia,"  "Central  Africa." 
"Greece  and  Russia."  "India.  China,  and  Japan,"  and 
"  Lands  of  the  Saracen."  He  is  also  the  auUior  of  sev- 
eral no-vels,  volumes  of  poetry,  etc.  Some  of  his  works 
have  been  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Russian. 
Taylor  was  appointed  United  States  minister  at  Berlin, 
in  1878,  and  died  the  same  year. 

Taylor,  Hannls,  lawyer:  bora  in  New  Berae,  N.  C, 
September  12,  1851 :  educated  ^n  University  of  North 
CSarolina  (LL.  D.,  Edinburgh,  Dublin) :  minister  to 
SpMn.  1893-97.  Professor  of  constitutional  and  inter- 
national law,  Georae  Washin^n  (formerly  Columbian) 
Unrversitv,  since  1892.  Special  counsel  for  Government 
of  United  States  before  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commis- 
sion. Author:  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  English 
Constitution."  "International  Public  Law."  "Jurisdic- 
tion and  Procedure  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States." 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  divine;  bom  in  Cambridge  in  1613: 
after  studying  in  the  university  of  that  town,  attracted 
the  attention  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  presented  him 
to  a  fellowahip  at  Oxford  (1636).     He  soon  afterwards 
became  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  was  rector  of  Uppingham. 
1638-42,  and  accompanied  the  king  to  Oxford.     About , 
1645,  he  withdrew  into  Wales,  where  he  kept  a  school  I 
at  Newton,  in  Caermarthenshire,  tfnd  afterwards  found  i 
a  shelter  in  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Carbery.     He  re- 
moved to  Ireland  in  1657,  and,  after  the  Restoration, 
was    made   bishop  of   Down   and   Connor.     His   chief ' 
works  are  "Rules  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  and  I 
Dying,**  the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"     Doctor  Dubi-  . 
tantium,*'  and  his  "  Sermons.^     Died,  1667.  I 

Taylor.  Robert  Ix>ve,  lawyer,  United  States  senator; 
boro  m  Elappy  Valley.  Carter  County,  Tenn.,  in  1850;  I 
educated  in  Pennington.  N.  J.;  admitted  to  Tennessee  i 
bar.  1878:  member  of  Congress.  1879-81 :  elector  at  I 
large  on  Cleveland  ticket,  1884;  pension  agent  at  Knox-  I 
vilfe,  1885-87;  elected  governor,  1886,  as  Democrat.  ■ 
his  o|>ponent  being  his  brother,  Alfred  A.  Taylor:  was  I 
flovemor,  1887-91:  practiced  law  at  Chattanooga. 
1891-96;  presidential  elector  on  Cleveland  ticket,  1892;  I 
aaain  governor,  1897-99;  United  States  senator  since 
1907.     Editor-in-chief  of  "Bob  Taylor's  Magazine.'* 

Taylor,  Zachary,  American  general,  and  twelfth 
Presiaent  of  the  United  States;  bora  in  (Grange  County, 
Va..  in  1784;  was  educated  in  Kentucky,  and,  after 
entering  the  army  in  1808,  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel 


in  1832,  and  fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  War.  After 
defeating  the  Seminoles  at  Okechobee  in  1837.  he  was 
given  the  chief  command  in  Florida  in  the  following 
year.  In  1846,  he  was  entnisted  with  the  command  of 
the  army  which  entered  Mexico;  there  he  gained  the 
batties  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Buena 
Vista,  and  brought  the  campaign  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion in  1847.  In  the  foUowinj;  year  he  was  returned 
as  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency.  His  tenure  of 
office  was  chieflv  signalised  by  the  passing  of  Mr.  Clay's 
Compromise  BiU  with  rM;ard  to  the  admission  of  Cali> 
fomia  into  the  Union.     Died,  1850. 

Tecum'seh,  a  famous  Shawnee  chief,  was  bom  on 
the  Scioto  River,  Ohio,  in  1770.  He  headed  an  Indian 
alliance  against  the  whites  in  the  Northwest,  and  was 
defeated  by  the  American  General  Harrison  at  Tippe- 
canoe, in  1811.  In  the  War  of  1812.  he  became  an  ally 
of  the  English,  obtained  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in 
their  service,  and  commanded  the  right  wing  in  the 
batUe  of  the  Thames,  in  1813,  where  he  fell  mortally 
wounded. 

Tempest,  Marie  Susan  (Mrs.  Cosmo  Stuart),  opera 
singer;  bora  in  London,  July  15,  1866;  daughter  of 
Edwin  and  Sarah  Etherington;  musical  education  in 
Convent  dee  Ursulines,  ThUdonck,  Belgium,  and  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  London;  first  sang  in  concert,  but 
soon  went  into  light  opera  in  leading  rdles;  came  to 
United  States  as  prima  donna  in  New  York  Casino 
Company;  has  appeared  in  comic  opera  in  principal 
American  cities:  more  recentiy  in  England:  received 
numerous  medals  for  Italian  and  declamatory  En^ish 
singing;  married,  1898,  to  Cosmo  Charles  Gordon- 
Lennox  (Cosmo  Stuart),  son  of  the  late  Lord  Alexander 
Cxordon-Lennox.  Created  Nell  Gwyn  in  "  En^^ish  Nell,'* 
and  Becky  Sharp. 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
George  Tennyson,  rector  of  Somersby  in  Lincolnshire^ 
where  he  was  bom  in  1809.  He  was  educated  at  Louth 
grammar  school,  and.  in  1827,  published  "Poems  by 
Two  Brothers."  partiy  the  work  of  his  brother  Charles. 
In  1828,  he  matriculated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  gained 
the  chancellor's  medal.  Poems:  "Chiefly  LyricaP^  waa 
followed  in  1833,  by  a  volume  containing  "The  Palace 
of  Art,"  "(Enone,"  and  other  of  his  best  known  pieces. 
"The  Gardener's  Daughter,"  "Lockslev  Hall,^  and 
other  poems  were  added  in  1B42,  and,  in  1847,  appeared 
"The  Princess,  a  Medley,"  in  blank  verse.  "In  Memor- 
iam."  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Hallam,  was 
published  in  1850.  In  the  same  year,  Tennyson  suc- 
ceeded Wordsworth  as  poet-laureate.  Among  his  sub- 
sequent poems  were  "Maud,"  "The  Idylls  of  the  King." 
"Enoch  Arden,"  "Becket,'*  a  drama,  and  "Demeter.** 
"The  Foresters,"  etc.  In  1884,  he  was  created  a  peer. 
Died,  1892. 

Terry,  Ellen  (Mrs.  Carew),  English  actress;  bom  in 
February  27,  1848;  first  appearance,  April,  1856,  at 
Princess  Theater.  London,  under  Charles  Kean's  man- 
agement; in  1867,  first  acted  with  Henry  Irving  in 
"The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  at  Queen's  Theater,  then 
acted  at  Haymarket  Theater;  retired  for  seven  years; 
reappeared  at  Queen's  Theater  in  "The  Wandering 
Heir";  played  Olivia,  amongst  others,  at  Court  Theater 
(John  Hare  s  management),  and  Portia,  amongst  others, 
at  Prince  of  Wales  Theater  (Bancroft's  management); 

Elayed  Ophelia.  December  30.  1878,  for  first  time  at 
lyceum  with  Henry  Irving;  visited  America  with  him, 
1883,  and  many  times  subsequentiy;  remained  at 
Lyceum  until  its  dissolution  in  1901;  produced  Ibsen's 
"The  Vikings,"  1903,  and  Shakesperean  plays  with  her 
own  company  at  Imperial  Theater;  in  1905,  played 
at  Duke  of  York's  Theater  in  J.  M.  Barrie's  "Alice-eit- 
by-the-fire."     Celebrated  her  stage  jubilee  in  1906. 

Tesla,  Nikola,  an  American  electrical  inventor: 
bom  in  Smiljan,  Austria-Hungary,  in  1857:  studied 
engineering  in  Paris;  and.  in  1S84,  came  to  tne  United 
States,  and  for  several  years  was  employed  at  Edison's 
laboratory,  near  Orange,  N.  J.  He  then  opened  a 
laboratory  of  his  own.  In  1888,  he  completed  his  dis- 
covery of  the  rotating  magnetic  fluid  by  the  invention 
of  the  rotarv  field-motor,  the  multi-phase  system  of 
which  is  used  in  the  50,0()0  horse  power  plant  built  to 
transmit  the  water  power  of  Niagara  Fails  to  Buffalo 
and  other  cities.  He  invented  many  methods  and 
appliances  for  the  use  of  dectricity,  amon^  them  the 
production  of  efllicient  light  from  lamps  Without  fila- 
ments, and  the  production  and  transmission  of  power 
and  intelligence  without  wires.  In  November.  1898, 
Tesla  announced  the  discovery  of,  and,  on  May  1,  1900, 
patented,  a  method  of  transmitting  electrical  energy 
without  wires.  Working  along  the  same  line,  William 
Marconi  invented  his  wireless-telegraphy.  In  1901. 
Tesla  discovered  that  the  capacity  of  the  electrical 
conductor  is  variable.     Since  1903,  has  been  engaged 
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in  developing  hia  syBtem  of  world  telegraphy  and  tele- 
phony. 

Thackeray.  William  Makepeace*  novelist;  born 
in  Calcutta  in  1811;  was  educated  at  the  Charterhouse 
and  Cambridge;  studied  art  in  Paris,  but  determined 
to  devote  himself  to  literature,  and,  in  1837,  became 
connected  with  "  Eraser's  Magasine,"  to  which  he  con- 
tributed the  "Great  Hoggartv  Diamond."  In  1840.  he 
published  the  "  Paris  Sketch-book,"  and,  in  1842,  b^gan 
to  write  for  "Punch,"  in  which  appeared  his  "Book  of 
8nobs."  His  first  great  novel.  Vanity  Fair,"  was 
followed  by  "Pendennis,"  "Esmond,"  "The  Newcomes," 
and  others.  He  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  in  Ensjand 
and  America  on  the  "English  Humorists  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,"  and  "The  Four  Georges,"  and  edited 
the  "Comhill  Maoisine."     Died,  1863. 

Thales  (tha'UF),  a  celebrated  Grecian  philosopher, 
flourished  in  the  Seventh  and  Sixth  Centuries  B.  C. 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece;  and  he 
also  predicted  the  famous  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which 
happened  in  585  B.  C. 

Theodorlc,  **  the  Great,**  originally  chieftain  of  a 
tribe  of  Ostrogoths:  was  educated  at  Constantinople; 
after  overthrowing  Odoacer  (403).  established  the  Ostro- 

Eoth  kingdom  in  Italy,  which  he  sought  to  consolidate 
y  effecting  a  union  of  Goths  and  Italians.  He  fixed 
his  capital  at  Ravenna,  where  he  erected  many  beautiful 
buildings.  His  "Edictum"  was  a  body  of  law  for 
Romans  and  barbarians  alike.     Died.  526. 

Thier'ry,  Jacques  Nicholas  Aasustln,  bom  in 
Blois.  May  10,  1795;  an  eminent  French  historian,  best 
known  as  the  author  of  "The  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans."  He  was  the  author  of 
numerous  other  historical  works,  his  last  being  "An 
Essay  on  the  Formation  and  Progress  of  the  Third 
Estate."  For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he 
was  afflicted  with  total  blindness.     Died,  Iday  22,  1856. 

Thiers.  Louis  Adolphe  (to-otV).  an  eminent  sUtes- 
man  and  historian,  and  president  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic; bom  of  humble  parentage  in  Marseilles  in  1707; 
was  educated  for  the  law.  but  discarding  the  idea  of 
following  that  profession,  he,  at  an  early  age,  entered 
the  field  of  journalism  as  a  contributor  to  the  columns 
of  the  "  Constitutionnel."  Between  the  years  1823-27, 
appeared  his  "Histon^  of  the  French  Revolution."  a 
m-ork  which  stamped  him  an  historian  of  the  first  order. 
He  largely  contributed  to  the  Revolution  of  1830.  In 
1832,  he  was  made  minister  of  the  interior;  in  1834,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  French  Academy;  and  from  Feb- 
ruary to  August^  1836,  filled  the  post  of  president  of  the 
council  and  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  In  March,  1840. 
he  was  recalled  to  power,  but  being  unable  to  prevail 
upon  Louis  Philippe  to  support  his  Eastern  pohcy,  he 
resigned  office  in  October  and  employed  his  leisure  in 
writing  his  "History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire" 
(twenty  volumes,  8vo.),  one  of  the  greatest  historical 
works  of  the  age.  In  July,  1870,  he  resolutely  opposed 
the  impending  war  against  Germany.  In  1871.  he  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  peace  on  the  oest  terms  possible 
under  the  circumstances,  and,  in  the  same  ywtr,  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  republic.  In  1873,  after 
an  adverse  vote  of  the  legislative  body,  he  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  MacMahon.     Died,  1877. 

Thomas«  M.  Carey  (Miss),  president  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College;  bom  in  Baltimore,  January  2.  1857;  daughter 
of  Dr.  James  Carey  and  Mary  (Whitall)  Thomas;  grad- 
uate of  Cornell,  1877;  studied  in  Johns  Hopkins,  1877- 
78:  Leipsig  University.  Germany.  187^-83  (Ph.  D.. 
Vni\'er8ity  of  Zurich.  1883:  LL.  D..  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1896).  Since  1885,  profesror  of  Enr- 
lish.  1885-95.  dean,  and  since  1894,  president  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College;  first  woman  trustee  of  Cornell,  1^5-99; 
trustee  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  since  1903.  Author: 
"Sir  Gawayne  and  the  Green  Knight."  "Education  of 
Women."  Also  "Should  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  Differ  from  That  of  Men?"  and  "The  College." 
in  "Educational  Review";  also  various  educational 
addresses. 

Thompaon,  William  Oxiey,  oresident  of  Ohio  State 
University;   bom  in  Cambridge,  O.,  November  5,  1855; 

fraduated  from  Muskingum  Collexe,  1878;  Westem 
heologicaU  Seminary,  Allegheny  City.  Pa.,  1882  (A. 
M..  1881  ;/D.  D..  1891.  Muskingum  College;  LL.  D., 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  189f);  ordained 
to  Presbyterian  ministry,  1882:  president  of  Miami 
University,  1891-99;  president.of  Ohio  State  Uni\-ersity 
since  1899. 

Thomson,  Ellhu.  dectrician;  bora  in  Manchester. 
Eiigland,  March  29.  1853;  graduated  from  Central  High 
School.  Philadelphia,  1870  (A.  M.;  honorary  A.  M.. 
Yale:  Ph.  D..  Tufts  College):  professor  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics.  Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  1870- 
80:    since  1S80  electrician  for  Thomson-Houston  and 


General  Electric  companies,  which  operate  under  In 
inventions,  more  than  500  patents  having  been  obtained: 
inventor  of  dectric  welding,  which  bean  his  name,  sad 
many  other  important  invrations  in  electric  lightint 
power,  etc. 

Thomson,  Sir  WllUam  (Lord  Kelvin),  bom  in  B^ 
fast  in  1824;  was  educated  at  GLasgow  and  Oambridfr; 
became  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Glasoow  lo 
1846.  From  1846  to  1851,  he  edited  the  '^C^mbridge 
and  Dublin  Mathematical  Journal,"  to  which  he  contrib- 
uted several  important  papers.  Some  of  his  chief  dis- 
coveries are  announced  m  the  "Secular  Coafiag  of  the 
Earth,"  and  the  Bakerian  lecture,  the  "Electrodynamics 
of  Qualities  of  Metals."  He  invented  the  qoadrast. 
portable,  and  absolute  electrometers,  and  other  scieotifie 
instruments.  To  the  general  public  he  is  best  known 
by  his  work  in  connection  with  subnuuine  telegraphy. 
In  Jr-rrj^r-,-,  ''^C.  he  v/a.^,  rr^li-.:^  t^  the  pccr;;^^  a*  Lord 
Kilvin       bwd  imi. 

Tliorcaut  Honry  David*  bom  in  1817:  Ajaetmn 
nsiLtralt^t;  was  n  friend  of  Emermn,  aotJ  a  tii*mb*ol 
tbf  Traiisr^n  lien  Lai  school.  Id,  1S4S.  and  tlie  followiftt 
yean*  he  li^-wj  u  litts  of  «?mplete  aolitudet  deafrntW  m 
•VVftidon."  He  became  aeqimioted  with  John  Btaw^ 
in  \H^i9.  fLiid  devoted  the  n^t  of  his  Life  to  the  LibciKtiiQK&' 
ist  *'Fiuse,     Died.  ISfl2. 

Tbomald^en*  Albert  BertcU  born  tti  ir70;  Daiw^ 
sciUptor,  of  lfek.jidic  origin;  6ludied  at  ihe  Jnp*  sebod 
of  tJie  Atndemy  of  Copen^lilB*n,  and  wa*  wnt  by  th»i 
I  body  to  Home  in  Um.  Hb  first  frw^a^t  work  was  b& 
I  "JflJion-"  Except  for  a  vmt  to  Ilenui&rk  in  ISlO'-lll 
I  when  he  exec u tend  the  Bta tiles  at  "€hmt  SLtsd  the  Tn^w 
Apo^tla^  "  for  tJjp  Frue  Kirkc  at  CopenhaKien,  be  rtunamwl 
I  in  Kome  till  1837.     After  that  date  he.  for  the  motftptft 

of  Aiexfindcr  into  Babylon."  the  statue  of  '*  Ptotc*  BMii- 
towAki/'  and  the  "  Dyit^  lion"  at  Luceime.  DiaL, 
1844. 

ThucydldeSt  Greek  historian  ^  bom  at  Athens^  citei 

471 ;  is^d  to  havebi^n  dcwcenfipdl  frr^m  Dlorta«  lung  el 

Til  nice.     At  the  outbreak  of  tiie  FeJopooneaian  War  lit 

;  rei  eived  a.  crtmnmmU  bnt  failedl  to  mi^ve  Amphi[pdit 

I  when  bej$ieg;ed  by  Bnuidaa,  and  wa^  bsoL^ed  (423B-Cjk 

I  After  twenty  >'e.tirs  of  exile,  durinn  vFhii''b  he  is  bumOWM 

to  havp  written  hia  '*  History  of  the  FeiopoonesAa  War/' 

he  Tift  urn  ed  ta  Athens  about  403.     Died  about  401  B.€ 

ThwLne.  Chiirles  FraAklLn,  pmtdent  of  WeMm 

R^crvp   L  nnetBity  and   Adelbert  GoUege  sine*  UWr 

!  b(irn  in  Kew  ShS.mn,  Me.,  November  9^  IH5^:    EjitdUftlea 

fnt[ii   Harvurd.   1876;    Andov*»r  Thwbfieal    W- — ^—^ 

'  1879  (D.  D .^  LL.  D  );    pastor  North  A^-^oue  ! 

ti(-f,al  Church,  Csmbridgc.  Mass..  1871>-.S6; 

Cliiirrh,     Minnesnolis.     18S6-^00.     Author:       '' Axanim^ 

OrH|](*i£e«:  Their  j^ludent*  *nd  Work/'  "The  Hendincof 

Bttoks/*    ^'The   Fatmh'"    (with    Mra.    Thwio^lt     "The 

WnrkinR  ChurcV'    '  \^'itbin  CoUeicB  Walla/'    "  Tbt  Cftl- 

Icgfi'  Woman/*  **The  Amencao  CoUeet  in  Amenean  Lil^^ 

"The    Uei'i     Life/*     "College     Adminintrntaoix^**     "Th* 

Youth  V  Dr«^m  of  Life/'  '*Gt>d  In  His  Wor!<f*  '"If  I  W» 

a  Col  leije  f^  t  u  den  L,* '  * '  The  Choi  c*  of  a  Coliege  "  ' '  A I 

E'luk^aiion  ?Lnd  n  Liberal  Faith/*  ""CoUcipE'  TraioijB^ 

the  businp**  Man/'     Ae«ociate  editor  of  "  Bibtioihe^ 

I  Sik'  Tbi/'  rrjnthbutor  to  niaimiine^  and  E<|>eaker  on  edi!aar 

tiuLi-^i  Uj.-^.-^. 

Tlcknor,  George,  bom  in  1791;    American  natfaor: 

traveled  in  Europe  (1815-10):   was  professor  of  modern 

languages  at  Harvard  (1819-34).     He  wrote  a  "Historr 

of  Spanish  Literature/'  and  a  **  Life  of  Preecott.**     Died. 

1871. 

Tilden,  Samuel  Jcmes,  bom  in  1814:     Amcsiess 

I  poUUcian;  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1841 ;   became  chair^ 

I  man  of  the  Democratic  State  Oonveataon  in  1866;   took 


the  "Tammany  Ring":  was 


a  ezposmg  the 

r  of  NewYork  in  1874, 


a  leading  part  in 

elected  governor 

president  of  the  United  States  in  1876,  bat  failed  to  be 

seated  on  account  of  alleged  irregularitiea  in  ' 

Died.  1886. 

TUlman,  Boijamlii  Ryan,  United  States 
fanner;  bom  in  Edgefield  Oounty.  8.  C.  Ai«ast  11. 
1847;  academic  education;  joined  Confederate  States 
Armv.  July,  1864,  but  was  stricken  with  severe  ilbissB 
which  caused  the  loss  of  his  left  eye  and  kepi  him  as 
invaUd  for  two  years,  so  that  he  saw  no  miUtajry  service; 
followed  fanning  as  his  sole  pursuit  until  1886,  when  be 
became  prominent  in  an  agitation  for  industrial  and 
technical  education  and  other  reforms.     Was  elected 

governor  of  South  Osrolina  in  1890  and  1892,  and  United 
tates  senator  since  1895.  Founded  demsoo  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  at  Oslhoun's  old  borne. 
Fort  Hill,  and  also  Wmthiop  Normal  and  Indivtrial 
College  at  Rock  Hill;  the  first  for  boys,  the  last  for  gsris; 
they  are  the  two  largest  schools  of  the  kind  in  the  South: 
author  of  the  dispensary  system  of  selling  bqoor  oadef 
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State  control:  was  central  figure  in  the  South  Carolina 
constitutional  convention,  1896,  which  inatituted  edu- 
cational qualification  for  suffrage;  one  of  the  leaders 
in  securing  the  insertion  of  advanced  positions  in  Demo- 
crat nlationn  of  1896.  Prominent  m  Democratic  Na- 
tional Conventions  of  1900  and  1904,  and  in  latter  was 
active  in  work  of  harmonising  contending  factions  of 
Democracy. 
Til'ly,  Johann  Tserklaes^  Count  of.  one  of  the 
sat  generals  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  bom  in  Bra- 
ct in  1559;  was  designed  for  the  priesthood  and  edu- 
cated by  Jesuits,  but  abandoned  the  church  for  the  army. 
He  was  trained  in  the  art  of  war  by  Parma  and  Alva, 
and  proved  himself  a  bom  soldier.  He  reorganised  the 
Bavarian  Army,  and,  devoted  to  the  Catholic  cause, 
was  pven  command  of  the  Catholic  Army  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  during  the  course  of 
which  he  won  many  notable  battles,  acting  later  on  in 
conjunction  with  Wallenstein,  whom,  in  1630,  he  suc- 
ceeded as  commander-in-chief  of  the  imperial  forces, 
and  in  the  folk>wing  year  sacked  with  merciless  cruelty, 
the  town  of  Magdeburg,  a  deed  which  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  was  swift  to  avenge  by  crushing  the  Catholic  forces 
u  two  successive  battles  —  at  Breitenfeld  and  at  Rain  — 
in  the  latter  of  which  Tilly  was  mortally  wounded  (1632). 
Titian,  TUIano  Vecelll,  bora  in  1477:  Venetian 
painter;  studied  under  Giovanni  Bellini,  and  was  much 
influenced  by  his  fellow-pupil  Giorgione;  in  1611,  was 
employed  in  decorating  the  ducal  palace  at  Venice: 
in  1514,  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Alphonso.  Duke  of 
Ferrara.  for  whom  he  executed  several  works;  painted 
theportrait  of  Charles  V.  during  his  visit  to  Ek>logna  in 
1529:  visited  Rome  1645-46,  and  was  afterwards  several 
times  summoned  to  Germany  by  Charles  V.  Among  his 
masterpieces  is  the  "Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  London.     Died,  1576. 

Togo*  Count  HelliachlrOf  admiral  in  conomand  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  —  the  Nelson  of  Japan.  After  Nogi's 
guns  from  the  land  had  completed  the  destruction  of  the 
Port  Arthur  fleet,  Togo  hid  his  ships  for  three  months, 
pending  the  arrival  of  the  Baltic  fleet.  Numerically 
the  Russians  were  his  superior,  notably  in  battleships; 
but  in  speed,  manoeuvring,  gun-fire,  and  discipline,  the 
advantage  was  all  with  the  Japanese.  The  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan  was  fought  May  27-28,  when  of  the  Baltic 
fleet  twenty  ships  were  sunk,  six  captured,  two  demolished 
and  six  disarmed  and  interned.  Admirals  Rojestvensky 
and  Nebofcatoff  were  captured  with  some  8.000  men, 
while  4,00u  Russians  were  killed.  The  Japanese  losses 
were  three  torpedo  boats  sunk.  116  men  killed,  and  638 
wounded.     Made  count,  1907. 

Tolstoi.  liCO  NilcolaieTitcli,  bora  in  1828;  Russian 
author  and  social  reformer;  studied  at  the  Umversity  of 
Kasan;  served  in  the  Crimean  War;  has  published 
"War  and  Peace,"  "Anna  Karenina,"  "The  Kreutser 
Sonata."  also  several  essays  in  moral  philosophy,  in- 
cluding "My  Religion." 

Torricelll  ((5r-re-cMI'Ie).  ETangelista.  a  distin- 
guished Italian  philosopher;  bora  in  the  Romagna  in 
1008;  succeeded  Galileo  as  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Fk>rence  in  1641,  and  made  for  himself  a  title  to  celebrity 
as  the  inventor  of  the  barometer.     Died.  1647. 

Toussalnt  L.*OuTerture,  Francois  Dominique;  bora 
in  1743;  son  of  African  slaves,  in  San  Domingo.  He 
was,  in  1796,  appointed  by  the  Directory  chief  of  toe  army 
of  San  Domingo,  and  afterwards  established  liis  au- 
thority throujriiout  the  island,  which  he  ruled  with  justice 
and  vigor.  When  Bonaparte  sou^t  to  restore  slavery 
in  San  Domingo  (1801).  Toussaint  resisted,  but  was 
forced  to  surrender,  and  was  sent  to  France,  where  he 
died  in  prison  in  1803. 

Tree,  Herbert  Beerbohm^  actor,  is  the  son  of  a 
grain  merchant  named  Beerbolim.  and  was  bora  in  Lon- 
don in  1853.  Shortly  after  entering  his  father's  office, 
in  1870,  he  became  a  member  of  the  irrationals  amateur 
dramatic  club,  and  joined  the  profession  in  1877 .  His  first 
hit  was  as  the  timid  curate  in  "The  Private  Secretary," 
and  immediatdy  after  he  played  the  grim  spy  Macari 
in  "Called  Back."  Taking  the  Comedy  Theater  (1887), 
he  produced  "  The  Red  Lamp  " ;  and  in  the  autunm  of  the 
same  year  took  the  HajrmariEet  Theater.  In  April,  1897. 
he  opened  his  new  theater,  "  His  Majesty's,"  in  the  Hay- 
marfcet.  Here  he  has  produced  the  greatest  of  his  suc- 
cesses: "Julius  Cesar,  "Kins  John,"  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  and  "Herod,''  "Twelfth  Ni«ht,"  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^"  with  Miss^  Ellen  Terr^  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  in  the  cast. 


.V.  'Ulysses."  "The  Eternal  City." 
"King  Richard  II.."  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  "The 
Tempest,"  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "Business  is 
Businees,"  " OUver  Twist."  "Nero."  and  "Colonel  New- 
come,"  In  1906,  he  inaugurated  a  Shakespere  Festival, 
which  is  now  one  of  the  annual  arrangements  of  the 
theater.     During  the  Shakespere  celebrations  in  1906,  he 


revived  "Hamlet,"  "Julius  Cesar,"  "Twelfth  Night." 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  "Henry  IV."  (Part  I), 
and  "The  Tempest."  In  April.  1907.  he  produced 
several  of  Shakespere's  plays  in  Berlin,  and  was  received 
by  the  German  Emperor.  His  wife,  an  admirable  Greek 
scholar  formerly  connected  with  Queen's  College,  is  a 
very  refined  actress. 

Trtpier«  Cliarles  E.*  physicist,  inventor;  bora  in 
New  York.  1849;  educated  in  New  York;  made  special 
study  of  physical  sciences  and  phenomena;  established 
private  physical  laboratory:  carried  on  various  experi- 
ments in  dectricity  and  mechanics  and  later  in  the  study 
of  gases;  greatest  achievement  is  the  manufacture  of 
'  liquid  air/'  which  he  has  experimentally  applied  tp  the 
operation  of  an  engine  with  remarkable  results,  this 
product  being  obtained  by  compression  of  atmospheric 
air  at  a  temperature  of  over  3(X)  degrees  below  sero. 

Trariopi?*  AJithony*  bora  in  A.  D.  1815.  a  nopular 
En^J^'i  novelmt.  the  author  nf  a  brKP  nuiDbpr  ol  rnirki^H 
all  of  whit'lj  eJihibitiHl  mfieniiity,  if  not  gf^niu'^-  He  vran 
thn  wicond  sou  of  Mrs.  FrancTTi  TT>rjUope»  n^rseU  a,  novelist 
of  jsomc  cmirjcii[  c;  arnl  received  h'ls  cti  neat  ion  Brat  ttt 
Wincrliest^r  yrhooU  oliu]  subHequfntLy  at  Hiirrow.  For 
many  vpars  he  held  r  poaitioti  in  the  pofit-olEee.  Beside 
hia  iiovels.  he  woa  tha  &utUar  of  a  "Life  o(  Cicero/'  and 
of  i^vf  ml  other  worka.     Died.  December  6*  1882. 

TroylwtKkoyt  AtncUe,  Prlntoss  (Am^Iie  Rj^'e»>. 
novHiflt;  born  in  Hichmond*  Vo..  August  23,  1863: 
dii  Lighter  of  Alfrpii  I^ndon  Rivea,  etij^d««r:  educated  by 
privEite  tutors:  Timrried  in  18HS,  John  ArawtrooKCfaanler 
of  N>w  \'ork.  from  wljom  abe  wiia  divofL-ed:  married  2d. 
the  iViticB  Troijbptikoy  rKuwiian).  Author;  *'Tfao 
Q^litk  and  the  Dend,"  "A  Brotljer  to  Dragons,"  "Vir- 
gitilA  of  VirKinia,"  "  Herod  and  Mojiamne,"  "  Witti»a  of 
tbf^  Sun."  According  to  St.  John/'  *  Barbmra  Dering." 
"Athcli^old/'  "Tiirtia^**  "l^l^n^/'  m&KAiine  at-tirles^  ete. 

Tnjtnbilllv  John,  a  dietinj^uiabed  AmtFriran  painter, 
WHS  bom  in  Connecticut,  1756.  Aftef  piu^ine:  $oirte 
time  in  Uie  army,  during  which  he  aot«i  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Wjiihjfiprton,  1775.  lie  became  a  pupil  of  Benjamin 
^'pHt,  in  l^nrlon.  Hiw  principal  worh^  are  to  be  found  m 
the  rotumlb  of  the  Capil^oL  nt  Washinfftoo,  num^>ennit 
amcini^  them  "The  l^urrender  of  CkirnwuJha./*  "The  Der la- 
rat  ion  of  Indppend**nee>"  ttnd  "The  Surrender  of  Bur- 
goyrie  "     Died.  1843. 

Turt-^niie^  HotiH  de  In  Tour  d*AiiV€rEnne,  Vkonlf** 
de«  born  in  1611;  French  Keueral.  son  of  the  Due  de 
Bouillon,  and  grandson  of  William  I.,  Prince  of  Orange; 
entered  the  French  army  in  1630;  became  mart^chal  de 
camp  in  1634;  in  1643  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  Germany,  where  he  remained  till  the  close  of 
the  Thirty  Yearr  War,  distinguishing  himself  by  his 
retreat  from  Marienthal  and  his  victory  at  Nordlingen; 
opposed  Cond^  with  success  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde; 
was  made  marshal-general  in  1660;  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  1668:  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  with  Holland,  in  tbe  course  of  which  he  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  snot  (1675). 

Turgot*  Anne  Robert  Jacques*  bom  in  Paris,  May 
10,  1727 ;  a  distinguished  French  statesman  and  econo- 
mist, from  1774  to  1776,  comptroller-general  of  France 
under  Louis  XVI.  By  his  enhghtenea  measures  he  did 
much  during  his  brief  period  of  office  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  oi  the  people  and  to  reform  the  revenue;  but 
he  was  driven  from  power  by  a  combination  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  to  whom  his  schemes  were  odious.  The 
last  shears  ot  his  life  were  devoted  chiefly  to  literarv 
pursuits.  His  "  Life  "  was  written  by  Oondorcet.  Died, 
March  20,  1781. 

Tursueneff,  Ivan  Senfyevltch,  bom  in  1818;  Rus- 
sian novelist,  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin;  after 
the  Franco-Crerman  War  removed  to  Paris,  where  he 
mainly  resided  till  his  death.  Among  his  novels  are 
"A  Nest  of  Nobles,**  "Fathers  and  Sons,"  and  "Virgin 
Soil.'*     Died,  1883. 

Turner,  Joseph  Mallord  William,  bora  in  1775; 
landscape  painter;  son  of  a  hairdresser  in  Covent  Garden, 
studied  at  the  schools  of  the  Roval  Academy;  became 
A.  R.  A.  in  1700,  and  R.  A.  in  1802,  and  soon  won  a  repu- 
tation as  a  painter  both  in  water-colors  and  in  oils.  In 
1807.  he  began  the  "  Liber  Studiorum."  a  series  of  prints 
for  the  most  part  executed  by  himsuf.  For  "England 
and  Wales,"  the  "Southern  Coast,"  and  other  series  of 
engravings,  he  prepared  drawings^  which  are  now  highly 

Snsed.     Among  the  finest  of  nis  oil-paintings  in  the 
[ational  Gallery,  London,  are  "  Dido  Building  Quthage," 
and  "The  Sun  Rising  in  a  Mist."     Died,  1851. 

Tupper,  Sir  Charles,  a  Canadian  statesman;  born  in 
Amherst,  Nova  Scotia,  July  2.  1821;  studied  medicine 
in  Edinburgh  University  and  practiced  his  profession  in 
his  native  town.  In  1855,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
provincial  legislature  and  was  prime  minister  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  1864-1867.    He  warmly  advocated  the  forma- 
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tion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  took  place  in  1867 
and  became  a  member  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  cabinet 
in  1870;  became  minister  of  public  works  in  1878:  and 
in  1879-1884  was  minister  of  railways  and  canals.  While 
filling  the  latter  office  he  promoted  the  construction  of 
the  ^preat  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  In  1884,  he  was 
appomted  high  commissioner  for  Canada  in  London. 
He  was  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  fisheries  treaty  with 
the  United  SUtes  in  1887-1888.  and  was  created  a  baronet 
in  the  latter  year.  In  1895,  he  represented  Canada  at 
the  International  Railway  Conference  in  London.  In 
1896.  was  premier  of  Canada. 

TyndalL  Joluk,  nmn  at  Aciejice:  born  in  County  Car- 
low,  Inlaijd.  Is^Li;  jujiifl  rfn^  Irrih  Ordiiaiici?  Biifvey  in 
l^ti;  wtts  u  niiUvav  tTjj^itit'i  r  1844-47;  /itudieti  at  the 
Unjverajiie»  wf  MarburK  an  J  Bcrha  {IMS^bl};  trf'-nme 
profeuor  of  nftluml  phtlo?iophy  iti  the  RoyftL  tnfftituMon 
in  1853*  After  an  e3!pp^iition  to  Switjseriand  with  Fro- 
fflHor  H U3dey  iti  1S<56  wrut«.  itt  miijuiirtiani  with  him,  a 
ti^atiw  "On  the  Structiii'e  and   Motion  of  Glaciera," 

SreaJded  at  the  meeting  ot  the  6nli»h  Am-octation  at 
elf&Et,  in  1874.  Amofifi:  h\^  works  are  "  Hmii  ae  a  Mr>de 
of  MolitjiJ,''  and  "  FrBitmcriti*  <tf  Scieuce,"     DiiKJ,   lv.^3. 

Tyl^r*  John*  Amerk-ati  ittateaumti^  born  In  Virginia, 
1790:  enterfd  Congress  In  lJi>16;  became  vicp-pre-i  i*  nt 
under  Harrifimn  in  lii^O.  and  president  in  1841.  upon  )he 
death  of  Gene  ml  Hmriaon^  Duhnfi  his  ttovernitifnt 
TeitJiA  wae  annexed  to  the  United  StJitcn^.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  w&r  he  espouised  the  side  of  the  South. 
Died.  1863. 

LTntermyer,  Saittupl,  lawyer;  born  in  Lynrhbnrg. 
Va.,  March  2,  liHi5?!*;  etlijciit*?fl  in  New  York  public  ■scfuKjla. 
CgJle^e  of  the  City  of  New  \'ork  ami  tVjlumbia  ITnivfraity 
Law  School  Admitted  to  bar,  187&,  and  since  jprac- 
Ucins  in  New  York;  nuw  member  of  law  firm  of  L  nter- 
myer,  GugKenhfiimer  rft  Mamhall;:  or^niied  and  is 
euunfld  for  many  t  rasie  cDmbination^.  Director  of  Amer- 
ican LitJhoisrraptiic  t'o.,  [nternational  J^team  Pump  Co., 
New  F-iiKlimd  lirewmg  Oj>..  New  York  Brewerie9  Co., 
United  titAtef*  Brewinf;  Co.,  Suflolk  lirewin«  C«.,  United 
Fniit  Co..  meniber  of  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
AmeHran  Fine  Arta  Sorlety, 

Urban,  II.  {Kurfw),  elected  in  10S8,  when  Bl^Th'P  of 
Ofttia;  conliijuM  thei>olii^>'  of  Grepiry  VII  .  andorj^i^^ 
the  Emperor  Henry  iV..  who  j*et  up  an  anti-potw  a^'niiist 
him.  atid  took  Home;  convened  ttie  Coumil  of  tlvrmant 
io  1D95,  At  whirh  the  first  cruMide  wax  proclajini-nl,  und 
Fhtljp  I.  of  France  was  excommunimted :  in  lOUB  made 
the  Norman  counts  of  Sicily  apostolic  legates,  and  in 
the  same  year  held  the  Council  of  Bari. 

Ussher*  James*  bom  in  1580;  Irish  divine;  be- 
came bishop  of  Meath  in  1620^  and  four  years  later 
archbishop  of  Armagh.  His  chief  work  was  "Annales 
Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti,"  the  author,  by  Cromwell's 
order,  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Died,  1666. 
.  Van  Buren,  Martin.  American  statesman,  and 
eighth  President  of  the  United  States;  was  bom  of 
Knickerbocker  stock,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  1782. 
After  studying  law  and  becoming  a  member  of  the  bar, 
he  was  elected  by  the  Democratic  party  to  the  State 
Senate  in  1812,  and  became  attorney-general  in  1815. 
In  1816.  he  largely  contributed  to  the  organisation  of 
the  so-called  Albany  regency,  a  ix>litical  body  which 
maintained  a  political  ascendancy  for  many  years  in  the 
State.  In  1821,  Van  Buren  entered  the  National  Senate, 
and  was  reelected  in  1827.  As  a  senator  he  supported 
the  protective  tariff  of  1828,  and  in  the  same  year  was 
elected  governor  of  New  York.  In  1830.  he  took  office 
as  secretary  of  state  in  President  Jackson's  cabinet, 
resigning  the  same  in  April  of  the  following  year.  ^  After 
the  rejection  by  the  senate  of  his  nomination  as  minister 
to  England,  he  was  elected  in  the  Jackson  interest  vice- 
president  of  the  republic,  and  in  1836,  became  the  suc- 
cessful Democratic  candidate  for  the  presidential  chair. 
During  his  tenure  of  office  occurred  the  financial  crisis  of 
1837;  and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the 
banks;  a  state  of  things  which  induced  the  president 
to  recommend  to  Congress  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  treasury  —  a  measure  carried  into  effect  in 

1840.  In  the  latter  year.  Van  Buren's  renomination  for 
the  presidency  was  defeated  by  General  Harrison,  and  in 

1841,  he  temporarily  retired  into  private  life.  His  third 
candidature  for  the  presidency,  in  1844,  was  frustrated  by 
the  Southern  vote,  and  he  subsequently  seceded  from  the 
Democrats  to  become  a  Free-soiler,  and  the  unsuccessful 
nominee  of  the  latter  party  in  the  presidential  election 
in  1848.     Died.  1862. 

Yanderbilt,  Cornelius,  American  capitalist*  bom 
near  Stapleton.  Staten  Island,  N  Y.,  May  27,  1704; 
early  engaged  in  steamboat  transportation  between 
Staten  Island  and  New  York  and  so  enlarged  his  business 
that  he  soon  gained  the  complete  control  of  the  New  York 
and  Staten  Island  lines.     Later,  he  started  steamboats 


in  various  waters  —  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  Lcmc 
Island  Sound,  and  established  steamboats  and  other  con- 
nections between  New  York  and  California.  In  1864.  he 
withdrew  his  capital  from  shipping  and  invested  it  ia 
railroads.  He  secured  the  manajrement  of  one  railroad 
after  another  and,  in  1877,  controlled  stocks  repreeentinf 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $150,000,000,  of  which  he  owned 
fully  one-half.  In  1861,  he  presented  the  swift  S80D.O(K> 
steamship  "Vanderbilt"  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  be  used  for  the  capture  of  Confederate  privateers, 
and  in  1872,  founded  the  Vanderbilt  Univoaity  in 
NashvUle,  Tenn.,  with  $500,000.  afterward  increased  to 
$700,000.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  New  York  Qtv. 
January  4,  1877.  his  fortune  was  estimated  at  Dearly 
$100,000,000,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  richest  mafi 
in  the  world. 

Vanderbilt,  William  Kissam,  capitalist; 
Staten  Island,  December  12,  1849;  academic  ec 
studied  several  years  in  Geneva,  Switserland.  Was  in 
the  office  of  C.  C.  Clarke,  treasurer  of  Hudson  River 
Railroad;  learned  bookkeeping;  second  vice-prendent 
of  New  York  Central  A  Hudson  River  Railroad,  1877- 
83.  Chairman  of  board  of  directors  of  Lake  Shore  A 
Michi(;an  Southem  Railway,  from  1883.  Member  d 
Colonia  and  Defender  syndicates;  united  with  hia  broth- 
ers in  founding  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic.  One  of  the  organ- 
isers  of  Metropolitan  Club.  Member  of '  Union  and 
other  leading  cIu'ds  of  New  York;  has  traveled  eacteo> 
sively.  Director  of  New  York  Central  A  Hudson  Rrvci 
Railroad,  New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  Raaboad 
Oompany,  Michinn  Central  Railroad  Company,  Late 
Erie  A  Westem  Railroad  Company,  Chicago  A  North- 
western Railwav  Company,  Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneap- 
olis A  Omaha  Railway  Company,  Cleveland,  dncinoati, 
Chicago  A  St.  Louis  Railway  Compans^  Detroit  A  Chi- 
cago Railroad  Company.  New  York  A  Harlem  Railniad 
(president),  Pittsbuivh  a  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company. 
West  Shore  Railroad  Company^  The  Pullman  Company. 
Lincoln  National  Bank,  and  officer  or  director  in  muDSf^ 
ous  railway  and  financial  corporations. 

Van  Dyck,  or  Vandyke,  Sir  Antlumy  {vdn-^k).  a 
painter  of  the  Flemish  school,  distinguished  by  his  sur- 
passing excellence  in  portraiture;  was  bom  in  Antwerp, 
1509,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Rubens.  In  1633,  he  became 
court  painter  to  Charles  I.  of  England,  was  knightwl 
by  that  monarch,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Eari  of 
Gowrie,  and  lived  in  /great  magnificence.  His  **Croc>- 
fixion  "  (at  Antwerp),  is  his  greatest  historical  work,  aad 
his  full-length  picture  of     Charles  I.  on  Horseback" 

inow  at  Warwick  Castle),  his  "  chef  d'ceuvre  *'  as  a  limnsr. 
)ied  in  London,  1641. 

Van  Dyke,  Henry  Jackson,  an  American  educator: 
bom  in  German  town.  Pa.,  in  1852;  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  University  in  1873,  at  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1877.  and  at  Berlin  Univereil/  lb 
1878;  and  soon  afterward  assumed  the  pastomte  of  the 
United  Congregational  Church  in  Newport,  R.  I.  He 
was  chosen  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbsrterian  Churdi  is 
New  York  City  in  1882,  and  continued  in  that  charge  till 
1900,  when  he  resigned 'to  become  professor  of  Eo^ish 
Literature  in  Princeton  University.  His  publicataou 
include:  "The  Reality  of  Religion,'*  "The  Poetry  of 
Tennyson,"  "The  Ruling  Passion,"  "The  Blue  Flower," 
"School  Life,"  etc. 

Van  Dyke,  John  Charles,  author,  educator:  bora 
in  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J..  April  21.  1856:  pnvatelj 
educated;  studied  at  Columbia  (L.  H.  D.,  Rutgert. 
1899).  Admitted  to  New  York  bar,  1877.  but  turned 
attention  to  literature:  since  1878,  librarian  of  Sage 
Library,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.:  studied  art  many  vean 
in  Europe;  traveled  much  on  both  continents  and  has 
written  extensivelv  on  both  art  and  nature;  professor 
of  history  of  art,  Rutgers  College;  lecturer  in  Columbia. 
Harvard,  Princeton,  etc.  Editor  "The  Studio."  1883- 
84 :  "  Art  Review,"  1887-88;  "  College  Histories  of  Art." 
"History  of  American  Art."  Author:  "Books  and 
How  to  Use  Them,"  "Principles  of  Art,"  "How  to 
Judge  of  a  Picture,"  "Notes  on  Sage  librarv,**  **Serioiii 
Art  in  America,"  "Art  for  Art's  Sake,"  'History  td 
Painting,"  "Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters,"  "Modern 
French  Masters,"  "Nature  for  Its  Own  Sake."  "The 
Desert,"  "Italian  Painting,"  "Old  En^ish  Mastan." 
with  Cble's  engravings,  "The  Meaning  of  Pictures." 

Velas'ques,  Diego  BodriKoeB  de  Sllva^,  bom  in 
Seville  in  1599;  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter.  He 
was  principal  painter  to  Philip  IV..  to  whom  he  becanw 
also  chamoerutin.  His  works  consist  chie6y  of  por- 
traits, and  of  historical  and  classical  subjects.  Died  io 
Madrid.  August  7.  1660. 

Vesalius,  Andreas,  anatomist;  bora  in  Brusseb  in 
1514;  accompanied  Charies  V.  in  his  campaigns  aa 
ph32iician,  ana  also  attended  Philip  II.  He  died  in  1564. 
in  Zante,  where  he  had  been  wrecked  on  his  return  fnaa 
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Jerusalem.  His  great  work  was  "  De  Corporis  Humani 
Fabrica." 

Vespasian,  Titus  Flavlus  Sablnus  (^h-pa*zKe-&n), 
was  Emperor  of  Rome  from  70  to  90  A.  £>.  He  distin- 
Kiiisbed  himself  in  many  military  commands  before  he 
became  emperor,  and  was  engaged  in  the  war  with  the 
Jews  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne.  His  govern- 
ment was  highly  beneficial  to  the  state. 

Vespucci  (veB-pool^chee),  Amerigo  (ahrma^reefoo), 
navigator;  born  in  Florence,  Ital:^,  in  1451;  made  two 
voya^Ees  to  America  in  1497  and  in  1501.  He  wrote  a 
description  of  his  exploration  of  South  America  and  it 
was  suggested  that  since  he  had  first  made  the  new 
continent  known  it  should  be  named  America.  Died, 
1512. 

Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  first  King  of  Italy,  bom  in 
1820;  became  King  of  Sardinia  on  the  abdication  of 
his  father  in  1849,  and  immediately  bef^an  to  reorganise 
the  kingdom  and  to  enforce  toleration.  He  sent  a 
contingent  during  the  war  with  Russia  to  help  the  allies 
in  the  Crimea,  and.  in  1859,  he  secured  the  alliance  of 
France  in  his  struggle  with  Austria.  The  price  agreed 
on  was  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice,  but  the  result 
was  the  union  of  Italy  under  the  ruler  of  Sardinia. 
By  the  help  of  Prussia  the  liberation  of  Venice  was 
fcained  in  1866,  and  Rome  was  evacuated  by  the  French 
in  1870.  Victor  Emmanuel  was  called  by  his  people 
"  R^  Galantuomo."     Died,  1878. 

Victoria  Alexandrina,  Queen  of  Great  BriUin  and 
Empress  of  India;  bom  in  1819;  daughter  of  Edward. 
Duke  of  Kent,  fourth  son  of  George  III.;  was  crowned 
on  June  28,  1837.  She  married,  in  1840.  Prince  Albert 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  died  in  1861,  by  whom  she 
had  nine  children.  The  chief  events  of  the  reign  have 
been  the  establishment  of  the  penny  post,  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws,  the  annexation  of  the  Funjaub,  the 
great  exhibition,  the  Crimean  War,  the  Indian  mutiny, 
followed  by  the  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  India, 
the  second  and  third  reform  bills,  wars  in  Afghanistan. 
China.  South  Africa,  and  Egypt,  and  the  Fenian  and 
home  rule  agitations  in  Ireland.  The  jubilee  of  the 
queen's  accession  was  celebrated  in  1887,  and  her  dia- 
mond jubilee  in  1897.  Five  attempts  were  made  on 
her  life,  in  1840.  1842  (three),  and  1882.  She  died  at 
Osborne  House,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  1901. 

Vincent  de  Paul,  St.,  a  French  philanthropist  and 
ecclesiastic,  reformer;  was  born  in  Landes,  in  1576. 
Captured  by  Tunisian  pirates  in  1605,  he  remained  for 
two  years  in  slavery.  After  his  escape  he  repaired  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  curate  of  Clicny,  and  preceptor 
to  the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Rets,  and  engaged  himself 
in  various  works  of  benevolence  and  Church  improve- 
ment. He  established  a  foundling  hospital  at  Paris  in 
1638;  oraamsed  the  congregation  of  the  Missions,  and 
iostituted  the  order  of  Sisters  of  Charity.  Died  in 
1600,  and  was  canonised  by  Pope  Clement  XII.  in  1737. 

Vincent.  John  Heyl,  bishop  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  ana  chancellor  of  Chautauqua  system;  bom  in 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  in  1832;  educated  in  Lewisburgand 
Milton,  Pa.;  b^can  to  preach  at  18;  studied  in  %Ves- 
leyan  Institute,  Newark,  N.  J.  (S.  T.  D.,  Ohio  Wesleyan; 
LL.  D.,  Washington  and  Jefferson;  S.  T.  D.,  Harvard); 
joined  New  Jersey  Conference,  1853;  ordained  deacon, 
1855;  elder,  1857;  transferred  to  Rock  River  Confer- 
ence; pastor  at  Galena,  Chicago,  etc.,  1857-65:  estab- 
lished '*  Northwest  Sundav  School  Quarterly,"  1865; 
"Sunday  School  Teacher,"^  1866;  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  Sunday  School  Union  and  editor  of  Sunday 
School  publicaUons.  1868-84;  one  of  founders,  1874,  of 
Chautauqua  Assemblv;  founder.  1878,  of  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,  and  its  chancellor  ever 
since.  Preacher  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell,  Wellesley, 
and  other  colleges;  in  1900,  made  resident  bishop  m 
charge  of  European  work  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Church ; 
retired  from  active  episcopate  in  1904.  Author:  "The 
Modem  Sunday  School,  "Studies  in  Young  Life." 
"  Little  Footprints  in  Bible  Lands."  "The  Church  School 
and  Sunday  School  Institutes,"  Elarthly  Footsteps  of 
the  Man  of  Galilee,"  "Better  Not,"  "The  Chautauqua 
Movement/*  "To  Old  Bethlehem,"  "Our  Own  Church," 
"Outline  History  of  England,"  "Outline  History  of 
Greece."  "The  Church  at  Home,"  "Family  Worship 
for  Every  Day  in  the  Year."  etc. 

VIncI,  Leonardo  da  (vln'che),  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  Italian  painters,  was  bora  in  Vinci,  near  Flor- 
ence, in  1452.  He  early  became  a  sort  of  universal 
genius,  exhibiting  a  talent  for  anatomy,  astronomy, 
Dotany,  mathematics,  music,  and  engineering,  and,  in 
1485,  entered  the  service  of  Ludovico  Sforsa.  Duke  of 
Milan,  who  made  him  director  of  an  academy  of  arts 
and  sciences.  In  1499,  he  painted  at  Milan  his  master- 
piece, the  picture  of  "The  Last  Supper,"  and,  in  1516, 
entered  the  service  of  Francis  I.,  accompanying  that 


monarch  to  France,  in  which  country  he  died  in  1519. 
Leonarda  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  as  a  master  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  was  the  author  of  "Trattato  della 
Pittura,"  an  excellent  treatise  on  painting,  which  has 
been  translated  into  En^ish. 

VIrchow,  Rudolf,  bora  in  1821 ;  German  pathol- 
o^t;  after  being  involved  in  trouble  on  account  of 
his  share  in  the  movement  of  1848,  obtained  chairs  of 
pathological  anatomy  at  Wtirsburg  and  Berlin  (1856). 
having  recently  published  his  "Cellular  Pathology. 
Three  years  later  he  returned  to  politics,  and  ultimately 
became  leader  of  the  Liberal  opposition  in  the  Prussian 
Assembly,  and  was  challenged  to  a  duel  in  1865,  by 
Bismarck.  In  1878,  he  retired  from  public  life.  He 
was  much  consulted  during  the  illness  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick.     Died,  1902. 

Virgil,  Publlus  Vlrslllus  Maro,  Roman  poet; 
bom  near  Mantua  in  70  B.  C.  Found  patrons  in  Maece- 
nas and  Augustus,  who  restored  to  him  his  estate.  He 
died  in  Brundusium,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Greece. 
His  chief  works  were  "The  Ek:logues"  or  "Bucolics," 
"The  Georgics,"  and  the  "iBneid,  the  latter  of  which 
has  been  translated  by,  among  others,  Dryden,  Coning- 
ton,  and  WUliam  Morris.     Died,  19  B.  C. 

Volta,  Alessandro,  bom  in  1745;  natural  philoso- 
pher; was  for  thirty  years  professor  at  Pa  via,  and  be- 
came F.  R.  S.  Besides  making  other  discoveries,  he 
invented  the  voltaic  pile  or  electrical  column.  Died, 
1826. 

Voltaire,  whose  original  name  was  Francois  Marie 
Arouet;  was  born  in  Paris  in  1694;  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  became  a  prot^giS  of  Ninon  de  I'Endos.  In 
1716-17,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille  on  suspicion 
of  writing  a  libel  on  the  king,  and  "iEdipe"  was  pro- 
duced in  1718.  After  another  imprisonment,  he  went 
to  England,  where,  in  1728.  the  "Henriade"  was  pi^ 
lished.  He  escaped  prosecution  by  disavowing  his 
writings,  and,  in  1736,  began  to  correspond  with  Frederick 
the  Great.  After  the  rise  of  the  Pompadour  he  secured 
a  reception  at  court  and  at  the  Academie.  In  1750,  he 
went  to  the  court  of  Berlin,  where  he  stayed  three  years, 
the  result  being  a  historical  quarrel.  Soon  after  this 
he  settled  at  Feraey,  where  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent, 
but  before  his  death  he  visited  Paris,  and  was  received 
as  a  popular  hero.  He  wrote  numerous  plays  and  ro- 
mances (Candide,  Zadig),  etc.,  "Histoirede  Charles  XII.," 
"SiMe  de  Louis  XIV.,  and  other  historical  works,  and 
"Elssai  sur  les  Mceurs  et  I'Esprit  des  Nations."  Died, 
1778. 

Volterra,  Danlele  de,  bom  in  1509;  Italian  artist, 
pupil  of  Michel  Angelo.  His  masterpiece,  "The  Descent 
from  the  Cross,"  was  torn  by  the  French,  who  attempted 
to  take  it  from  Trinita  de  Monti  at  Rome.     Died,  1566. 

Wagner,  Richard,  a  popular  German  composer; 
bom  in  Leijpsig  in  1813;  became  chapel  master  at  Dres- 
den in  1843,  and  later  took  up  his  residence  at  Munich, 
upon  the  invitation  of  his  admirer  and  patron,  the  King 
of  Bavaria.  His  well-known  operas  "Rienii,"  "Tann- 
h&user,"  and  "  Lohengrin,"  have  elicited  great,  but  com- 
paratively undeserved,  praise.  Wagner  has  written  his 
or^n  Tihrrttos^  and  his  ffsthetic  theories  on  music  and 
di  irt  invotved  hi  en  iu  much  critical  controversy. 

Walttt^^e,  Alfred  Buswl,  F.  R.  8.,  bora  in  1822; 
scientiHc  writer;  ^-ifitt^il  South  America  and  the  Malay 
Arrhipelauo,  publiahin^  the  results  of  his  observations 
on  liie$  ft:iuri).  iirTiotiflr  his  <>tlier  works  being  "Contribu- 
tions tr  the  Thwiry  of  Naitjral  Selection,"  "On  Miracles 
and  MocicTii  Siiiritvmlisni/'  "Land  Nationalisation," 
and  '^  DfltwiniLBrn,"  The  Jiscovery  of  the  evolution 
h}  fiotliefflfl  wafl  anived  ftt  b^  him  at  the  same  time  as  by 
Durwin. 

Wallfirc,  LowlHt  bom  in  1827;  American  general, 
dip  In  ma  t  is  t.  lawvcr,  and  nijthor.  He  served  as  first 
lieiitY^riiiTii  I"  *^.>  \)"v;.„n  Uar;  engaged  in  the  practice 

of  law  iu  ii -.i-*  i.w-ia  i^li,  became  a  brimdier>general 

in  1861;  served  through  the  Civil  War.  From  1881  to 
1885.  he  was  United  States  minister  to  Turkey.  Author 
of  "The  Fair  God,"  "Ben  Hur,"  "The  Boyhood  of 
Christ,"  "The  Prince  of  India."     Died,  1905. 

Wallace,  Sir  William,  bora  about  1274;  Scotch 
hero:  headed  the  rising  of  1297  against  the  English, 
and  won  a  victory  at  Cambus  Kenneth,  after  which  he 
crossed  the  border,  and  was  named  guardian  of  Scotland 
on  his  return.  Next  year,  however,  he  was  defeated 
by  Edward  I.  at  Falkirk,  after  which,  deserted  by  the 
nobles,  he  carried  on  a  guerilla  warfare  for  seven  years. 
After  being  imprisoned  in  France,  whose  aid  be  had 
sought,  he  was  declared  an  outlaw  in  1304.  and  having 
been  captured  next  year  was  sent  to  London  and  hanged. 
Died.  1305. 

Wallensleln.  Albrecht,  Graf  Ton  Waldstein, 
born  in  1583;    Duke  of  Friedland,  Imperialist  general, 
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of  Doble  Bohemian  Ikmily;  after  terving  against  the 
Turks,  the  Venetians,  and  Bethlen  Gabor.  raised  an 
army  at  his  own  expense,  in  1628,  for  the  emperor,  and 
defeated  Mansfeld  and  the  Danes.     In  1630.  he  was  de- 

e rived  of  his  conmiand  by  the  jealousy  of  the  League, 
ut  was  soon  recalled  to  oppose  Qustavus  Adolphus. 
The  Swedish  Icing  was  repulMd  at  Breitenfeld  (1632). 
but  Wallenstein  was  defeated  at  Ltttsen,  where  Gustavus 
fell.  After  his  defeat  he  negotiated  with  France,  and 
having  been  outlawed  by  the  emperor,  was  assassinated 
at  Ecer,  1634. 

Walter,  TbotnuN  L  lituk,  nu  .htiwTiriin  unjiUrrt; 
borti  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  beptember  i,  1804.  In  ivi3. 
he  nuidt  the  ftvwiff&s  for  tln^  (lirard  Ccflltge  buil^iitkg, 
wbieh  aa.  it^  tomplption  in  1847.  w&d  prorKJunee^i  the 
fioat  Sfpeciinen  of  cjoaaie  arcbitpfture  in  the  T  rated 
Statevn  Uis  ufnt  crwat  work  waa  Uie  breakwater  at 
Laguayn  for  the  VVneiuebn  tiqverncnent.  Id  1H51. 
biff  cjcvlgn  for  the  exteimioQ  oT  the  National  C^pit4>t  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  waa  adopied  Havjntr  bn<n  ap- 
poinled  goverriTnent  architect,  ha  remrwed  t.  iv 
too,  and  renuunacl  iUetf  Ull  the  complrtioik 
in  I8A6.  White  iu  W&ahirLrtuii  he  hLaj  d^M/ 
tenflions  of  the  patent  omc«H  trea*ur\\  au^  [N,-i  r;ce 
buildiogt.  th»  d<9tne  of  th«  capitul,  and  the  Koveruriitnt 
hrjcipital  for  the  iuHjine.  He  died  in  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
October  30.  Its»7. 

Wardf  EUtabelli  Btuart  P  help  a,  author:  bom  in 
Boa  ton,  Mmm  ,  Aus[\l<  31 .  1H44;  dauichter  of  R«v.  Aiwdn 
aod  Elizabeth  Sltjart  Phelps:  married  Oct* jTf"-  *'■  l^S8. 
Herbert  0.   Ward    b^gflo    t«  writ*    for   pr«  13 

y e;«ji9  uld .     A uthor :   "  T he  U i  j»a y  Series  '*  (f , . . .  i) , 

"TheGatM  Amr,'*  "Men,  HoiueD.  and  Clmr. ^,         j  he 
Trritty    Book,       '  HfrJiSfHl    Ifi/'    "The   Silent    Partner," 
'What  to  Wear/*   "Trotty'a  Wtxldioir-Totir  aud  St^iry 
Book,"  "Poetjc  .Studirs/"  "Thfl  Sl«ry  of  A™,'*  "f^ealed 
Ordem,"  "  Friends."  "  Doetor  Zay/'  "  Bayond  the  GiHf^s," 
"JiktruEs  of  the  .Siient  World,"  "Old  Maidd.  and  Hurtri  irs 
In  PSr»jii*e."  "The  Madonna  of  the  Tuhs,"  "The  if^t/ea 
Between."   "Jack  the  Fishermim.""    *The  StniitHh'   for 
Immortality/'  "Come  F^orth  "  (with  Herbert  D    Ward),  , 
"The  Muter  of  ihe  Ma^eianB"  (with  Herbert  D   W:)ir.|).  , 
"  FnurtsecL  to  One,"  "  Donald  Mftrcy,"  '"  A  SiusTular  1  .\in,     ' 
'*The  Supply  a*  Ht.  AKUtha'f/'  "OuipterM  from  si  1  isii," 
"The  rtt«ry  ^^f  Jeans  Christy"  "  Within  the  Gates."    '  t^uc- 
cm-vjm  to  Mury  tlie  FirHl."  '*Av-cry."  "Trixv,"  "A  Loat 
Hcnp"  (witli  Herbert  D.  Wartl) 

Warn^n,  Samuel,  burn  in  1807;    Engli!«h  lawyer  aod 
writer^  ivhii^:*'  I'hit'f  work**  were  "  Diiirv  of  a  ImXv  Ph.vsi- 
cian,"   "Ten  Thoiuand  a  Year,*'  an  J  "The  Moml  and 
Intellectual  Development  of  the  Age";    was  appointed  ' 
master  in  lunacy  in  1859.     Died,  1877.  ! 

Warwick,  BIchard  Neyllle,  Earl  of,  '*the  king-! 
maker";  bom  about  1420:  was  created  earl  in  1440. 
and  joined  the  Yorkista,  getting  Edward  IV.  crowncKl ' 
by  hiB  influence,  and  defeating  his  enemies  at  Towton 
(1461) :  quarreled  with  Edward,  and  restored  Henry  VI. 
in  1470,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  (1471),  at  Bamet 
next  year. 

Washington,  Booker  Taliaferro,  principal  of 
Tuakegee  Normid  and  Industrial  Institute  since  1881; 
born  near  Hale's  Ford,  Va.,  about  1850;  of  African 
descent;  graduated  from  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia, 
1875  (A.  Bl..  Harvard.  1896;  LL.  D..  Dartmouth.  1001); 
was  teacher  at  Hampton  Institute  until  elected  by  State 
authorities  as  head  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  which  he  organ- 
ized and  has  made  successful ;  is  writer  and  speaker  on 
racial  and  educational  subjects.  Author:  "Sowing  and 
Reaping."  "  Up  From  Slavery,"  "  Future  of  the  American 
Negro,  "Character  Building,"  "Story  of  My  Life  and 
Work."  "Working  With  Hands,"  "Tuskegee  and  Jts 
People." 

Washington,  Georse,  illustrious  American  patriot. 

general,  and  statesihan.  and  first  President  of  the  United 
tates;  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  County.  Va«,  February 
22,  1732.  He  descended  from  an  old  family  of  Leicester- 
shire, England,  one  of  whose  cadets,  his  proat-^rand- 
father  John,  emi^srated  to  Virginia  in  1657.  Washmgton 
inherited  a  considerable  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  after  leaving  school  in  1747.  passed  much 
of  his  time  with  Lord  Fairfax,  and  the  latter's  cousin. 
Sir  William,  both  great  feudal  proprietors  in  the  colony. 
Between  1748-1751.  young  Washmgton  was  employed 
bv  Lord  Fairfax  in  siirveying  certain  outlying  properties 
of  his  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and,  at  the  age  of  10,  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  (holding  the  rank  of  major) 
of  one  of  the  military  districts  formed  in  Virginia  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  with  France.  In  1754,  Washington, 
as  lieutenant-colonel,  defeated  the  French  on  the  frontier, 
and  afterwards  accompanied  General  Braddock  as  aid- 
de-camp  in  bis  unt9ward  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne.  In  the  following  year  he  was  made  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  ordered  to  be  raised  by  the  Assembly 


of  Virginia  for  the  defense  of  the  provincea,  and  eom- 
manded  a  division  of  the  force  which  took  Fort  Doqaenae 
in  1758.  Marrying  in  the  next  year,  Waahingtoo  re- 
signed his  oommission,  and  settled  down  at  Mount  Vemon 
as  a  planter,  and  occupied  himself  for  some  years  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  enlarged  estate.  Thou^  kmg  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  Waahington  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  ahy  prominent  part  in  its  deliberatMos: 
although,  in  1773,  he  became  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Williamsburg  Convention,  met  to  declare  the  right  of  the 
colonists  to  self-government,  and  in  1774.  one  of  the 
five  representatives  of  Vir^nia  at  the  General  Coogresi 
in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  armed  resistance  to  the  home 
country,  the  Continental  Congress  at  once  eonferred  the 
chief  command  upon  Washington.  The  latter  fonnd 
himself  entrusted  wiUi  a  task  of  no  ordinary  weight  and 
responsibility.  In  the  face  of  well-appointed  and  soc- 
cessful  Britiw  armies  already  on  American  soil,  he  had  u> 
oppose  to  them  undisciplined  and  raw  miUtia.  iU-foond 
in  war  material,  and  with  a  government  to  fall  back  upon 
almost  destitute  of  both  monev  and  credit.  He,  how- 
ever, proved  himselx  equal  to  the  exigency  of  the  sitoa- 
tion,  and  met  the  enemy  at  Long  Island,  N.  Y..  where  he 
was  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and  compiled  to  make  a 
disastrous  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  into  Pennsylvacia. 
In  1776-77,  he  gained  sdvantage  at  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton, only  to  be  badly  defeated  at  Brandywine.  oo  Septem- 
ber 1 1th  of  the  latter  vear,  thus  allowing  the  Bntiah  trooiis 
to  occupy  Philadelphia.  The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  in  the  following  month,  served  to  brii^tea  the 
American  cause,  since  it  procured  for  the  colonists  the 
support  of  France.  In  1778,  Washington  fought  aa 
indecisive  battle  at  Monmouth  courthouse  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  after  which  he  was  compelled  to  refsaia 
in  daensive  inactivity,  in  consequence  of  the  destitute 
condition  of  his  army  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  puUic 
treasury,  until  July,  1780,  when  a  French  army  of  6,000 
men  arrived  to  the  assistance  of  the  insurgents.  In  that 
year,  too,  occurred  the  treason  of  General  Amoid,  wad 
the  sad  episode  of  the  fate  of  Andr^.  In  1781.  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  between  the  States  were  ratified, 
and  the  war  was  transferred  to  the  South  with  varyios 
success.  This  state  of  things  lasted  until  Septembo-  <« 
that  year,  when  reinforcements  having  arrived  fron 
France,  the  combined  American  and  French  annies 
advanosd  upon  Yorktown,  where  the  British  conunan- 
der-in-chief.  Lord  Corowallis,  was  forced  to  capitulate, 
surrendering  his  entire  force  oi  7,000  men.  Tins  eveot 
closed  the  war;  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  being  simed 
at  Paris.  September  3,  1783,  in  which  the  E^ogljsh  Gor- 
emment  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

In  the  December  following.  General  Washington 
resigned  his  commission  and  retired  into  private  hfe, 
from  which  he  was  again  called  forth,  in  1787.  to  pieside 
over  the  National  Convention  assembled  in  Pnilaaelphia 
to  consolidate  Uie  National  Constitution  and  place  the 
federal  system  of  government  upon  a  firm  and  permanent 


This  accomplished,  on  February  4.  17W,  General 
Washington  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  newly 
constituted  nation,  and  in  1702,  rejected  to  the  same 
high  office.  The  chief  events  which  signalised  his 
a£niniBtration  were  the  rise  oi  the  two  great  pohticsl 
parties,  the  Federalists  and  the  Democrats  (or  Republi- 
cans), to  the  former  of  which  Waahington  naturally 
belonged,  both  by  principal  and  policy;  and  a  new 
treaty  entered  into  with  England,  in  1705,  whkh 
evoked  great  animosity  against  Washington  and  his 
government  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party 
headed  by  Jefferson,  on  account  of  his  hoatile  attitude 
against  the  Jacobinism  of  revolutionary  France.  W^i- 
ington  declined  a  third  nomination  to  the  presidency,  lo 
1706,  and.  after  a  "  Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States."  the  "  Father  of  his  Country  "  soujriit  his 
well- won  repose,  passing  the  close  of  his  days  at  Moont 
Vernon,  where  he  died,  December  14,  1700. 

Watson,  John  ("  Ian  Maclaren"),  bora  in  1850;  tiQ 
1803,  Dr.  Watson  was  known  as  a  popular  preacher  ai^ 
able  minister,  and  in  that  year  he  acquired  additaooal 
distinction  and  wider  fame  by  writing  a  series  of  Scotch 
idyls  for  the  "British  Weekly."  under  the  title  of  "Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  "  they  became  widdy  popa- 
lar  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  *'The  Days 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  a  second  series  of  idyls,  published 
in  1805,  also  reached  a  large  circulation.  A  novel  from 
Dr.  Watson's  pen,  "  Kate  CSim^e  and  Those  Uinisten." 
was  published  in  1806.  "The  Upper  Room"  and  "The 
Life  of  the  Master  "  are  perhaps  his  best  known  reiigioas 
works.     Died,  1007. 

Watson,  Thomas  E,,  lawyer,  ex-con^ressmaa; 
bom  in  Georgia,  in  1856;  studied  two  years  in  Mercer 
College;    tauj^t  school;   admitted  to  bar.  1875; 
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ticed  in  Thomson.  Oa.;  member  Georgia  Legislature, 
1882-83;  Democratic  elector-at-large,  1888:  member 
Congreas,  1881-03.  as  Populist;  was  candidate  and 
claims  election  (on  honest  count),  at  elections  in  1892 
and  1804,  but  his  opponent  wasjdven  the  certificate; 
resumed  practice  of  law,  1805.  While  in  Congress  se- 
cured first  appropriation  for  free  delivery  of  mails  in 
rural  districts  that  Congress  ever  passed.  Nominated 
for  vice-president  of  United  States  at  St.  Louis  Populist 
ConvcDtion  which  endorsed  Bryan  for  president,  1806; 
for  some  time  conducted  Populist  paper  at  Atlanta. 
Nominated  for  president  by  People's  party,  1004,  and 
made  active  campaign  to  revive  the  party;  began  pub- 
lication of  "Tom  Watson's  Magazine,"  m  New  York. 
1905.  Author :  "  The  Story  of  France."  "  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,"  "lAfe  of  Napoleon,"  "Life  and  Times  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,"  "  Bethany,  a  Study  and  Story  of  the 
Old  South." 

Watt*  James*  an  eminent  British  engineer  and  me- 
chanical inventor;  was  bom  at  GreenocK  in  1736.  He 
eariy  developed  extraordinary  talents  in  practical  me- 
chanics, and,  in  1765,  perfected  his  grand  discovery  of 
the  condensation  of  steam  by  means  of  an  air-tight 
cvUnder,  and  likewise  invented  an  apparatus  to  depress 
the  piston  of  an  engine  by  steam  instead  of  atmospheric 
pressure.  For  some  years  he  occupied  himself  in  the 
surveying  and  engineering  of  various  public  works  in 
Scotland,  and  in  1774.  entered  into  partnership  with 
the  Messrs.  Boulton  of  Soho,  Birmingham,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  steam  engines,  perfecting  numerous  and  great 
improvements  in  their  mechanism  —  among  others  the 
regulator  by  centrifugal  force,  the  throttle  valve,  the 
machinery  of  parallel  motion,  and  the  steam  barometer. 
In  1782,  he  invented  the  double-actins  engine,  and  re- 
tired from  business  in  1800.     Died,  1819. 

Watte rson*  Henry,  American  journalist;  bom  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  16.  1840.  His  first  work 
as  ioumalist  was  with  the  "Democratic  Review,"  and 
"  The  States,"  in  Washington.  D.  C.  He  edited  the  "  Re- 
publican Banner."  Nashville,  Tenn.,  before  and  after 
the  CSvil  War.  in  the  interim  serving  with  distinction 
in  the  Confederate  Army.  He  edited,  in  Louisville,  Ky.. 
the  "Louisville  Joumal"  (1867-1868);  and  the  Louis- 
ville "Courier-Journal"  since  1868.  He  published 
"History  of  the  Spanish-American  War."  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  etc.,  and  continues  to  be  one  of  America's  most 
brilliant  journalists. 

Watts,  Geonge  Frederick,  R.  A.,  bom  in  1820; 
painter,  gained  a  reputation  by  his  "Caractacus  Led  in 
Triumph  through  the  Streets  of  Rome."  Among  his 
chief  works  are  "Fata  Morgana."  "Love  and  Death," 
"Time.  Death,  and  Judgment,"  and  portraits  of 
Joachim.   Manning.  William  Morris,  etc.     Died.  1904. 

Watts,  Isaac,  an  English  dissenting  minister  and 
poet,  the  "very  father  of  LngUsh  hymnology,"  was  bom 
in  1674.  and  died.  1748. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  an  American  general  of  the 
Revolutionary  epoch;  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa., 
in  1745.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  colonel,  in  1775, 
sod  after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  Canadian  cam- 
paign, commanded  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  and  the  rip;fat  wing  at  Germantown.  1777.  After 
distinguishing  himself  at  Monmouth  in  the  following 
yesr.  ne  captured  by  assault  the  fortified  works  at 
Stony  Point  on  the  Hudson,  in  1770,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  therefor.  After  participating  in  the 
capture  of  Comwallis'  army  at  Yorktown,  1780,  he  put 
down  the  Indians  in  Georgia,  and  in  1794,  gainea  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Miami  Indians  in  Ohio.     Died, 

Webster,  Daniel,  an  illustrious  American  statesihan, 
jurist,  and  orator,  was  bom  in  Salisbury,  N.  H.,  in  1782, 
of  respectable  but  comparatively  humble  parcntni^e. 
After  receiving  his  rudimentary  f?ducotiuD  nt  h^xrter 
and  Boscawen  academies,  he  entt^rt^fi  Dartmoiitli  I'ol- 
lege,  in  1797,  as  a  freshman,  arii  &fter  i^ratiuntini^  in 
1801,  entered  upon  the  study  of  tlu^  Uw  at  Saliabury  a  ad 
Boston,  in  which  latter  city  he  wii-i  ^aWf^l  to  the  bar  in 
1805.  In  1807,  he  went  into  pr^  ';"^  r^t  PorrAmoiKh, 
and,  after  earning  a  high  legal  rep  wd.4  f^lerti-^l  by 

the  Federal  party  to  the  lower  hom^c  j£  Congress  in  IS  13, 
where  he  opposed  the  war  with  England,  and  at  once 
rose  into  prominence  as  an  able  debater.  Reelected  in 
1815.  he  shared  in  the  discussion  of  the  United  States 
Bank  Charter  and  specie  payment  questions.  Mean- 
while he  had  risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  profession 
ss  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and  as  a  consummate  leader 
in  criminal  causes.  In  1820,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Convention  met  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
Msssachusetta,  and  in  1822,  was  reelected  to  Congress, 
where,  as  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  he 
rendered  eminent  assistance  in  the  entire  revision  of 
the  United  States  criminal  code.     In  1828,  he  became 


senator,  and  in  1830,  in  opposing  the  N\illification 
doctrine  advanced  by  South  Carolina  statesmen,  delivered 
perhaps  the  most  splendid  outburst  of  patriotic  oratory 
ever  heard  within  the  Congress  of  the  American 
Union.  In  1834,  Webster  be<»me  a  prominent  leader 
of  the  Whig  party,  and.  in  1841.  was  appointed  secretary 
of  state  under  President  Harrison,  retaining  the  office 
during  Tvler's  chief  magistracy,  and  again  under  Fill- 
more, in  1850.  The  most  remarkable  event  of  his  official 
term  was  the  so-called  Ashburton  Treaty  with  Ei^land. 
in  the  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary  ques- 
tion. Reelected  to  the  senate  in  1844.  he  opposed  alike 
the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union  and  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  supported  Henry  Clay's 
"Compromise  Measures'  of  1850,  in  relation  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  to  new  territories.  In  1850.  he  was 
unsuccessfully  nominated  -  for  the  presidency  by  the 
National  Whig  Convention  of  1852.  Died,  October  24. 
in  the  latter  year. 

Web'ster,  Noah,  author  and  philologist;    born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1758,  and  educated  at  Yale  College. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781,  but  engaged  in 
scholastic     and     literary     occupations.     Employed     in 
teaching  a  school  at  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  he  prepared  his 
"Grammatical    Institutes    of   the   English    Language," 
published  in  three  parts,  and  edited  "Govemor  Win- 
throp's    Joiunal."     In    1786.    he   wrote    "Sketches    of 
American  Policy."  advocating  the  formation  of  a  new 
constitution,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  the  English 
language,  which    were    published    1789.     In    1807,   he 
published  "  A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Grammar  of  the 
English  Language,"  and  commenced  his  American  "Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,"  but  finding  difficulties 
in  etymologv,  he  devoted  ten  years  to  its  study,  and  pre- 
pared a  "Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Languages." 
then  began  nis  dictionary  anew,  and,  in  seven  years. 
j  completed  it.     His  "Elementary  Spelling-Book,"  found- 
ed on  his  "Institutes."  up  to  1862.  had  been  sold  to 
I  the  extent  of  41,000.000  copies.     A  new  and  thoroughly 
'  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  his  dictionary  was  fin- 
I  ished  in  1800.  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete 
I  dictionaries   of   the   English   langua^   published.     Mr. 
,  Webster  also  published  a  popular  ^'  History  of  the  United 
'  Stotes."  and  a  "Manual  of  Useful  Studies."     He  was  a 
I  judge  and  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  one  of 
'  the  founders  of  Amherst  College.     Died  in  New  Haven 
I  in  1843. 

Welch,  William  Henry,  professor  of  pathology  at 
Johns  Hopkins:  bom  in  Norfolk,  Conn.,  April  8,  1850; 
I  graduate  of  Yale,  A.  B.,  1870;  M.  D.,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  New  York.  1875  (LL.  D.,  Western 
,  Reserve,  1894;  Yale,  1896;  Harvard.  1900;  Toronto. 
'  1903;  Columbia.  1904).  Author:  "General  Pathology 
I  of  Fever";  also  numerous  papers  on  pathological,  and 
I  bacteriological  subjects. 

Welllniton,  Arthur  Wellesley  [Wesley].  Duke  of, 
I  was  bom  1769,  was  educated  at  Eton  and  the  Military 
Academy  of  Angers,  and  entered  the  army  in  1787.  As 
I  lieutenant-colonel  he  served  in  Holland  (1794).  and  in 
1797  was  sent  to  India.  In  1799,  under  General  Harris, 
he  stormed  Seringapatam,  defeated  the  Mahrattas  at 
Assays  in  1803,  and  returned  home  two  years  later. 
After  serving  at  Copenhagen  (1806).  and  sitting  in  par- 
liament for  two  years  (being  Irish  secretary  m  1807), 
he  was  sent  to  Portugal  in  1808.  Having  won  the  victo- 
ries of  Rolgia  and  Vimiera,  he  was  superseded,  but  in 
1809  was  again  in  the  Peninsula.  He  was  made  a  peer 
for  the  victory  of  Talavera,  and  won  the  battle  of  Busaco 
in  1810,  after  which  he  constmcted  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras.  This  was  followed  by  Fuentes  d'  Ofioro  (1811), 
the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badajoz  (1812),  and 
the  victory  of  Salamanca  in  the  same  year.  He  was  now 
created  marquis,  and  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria  drove 
the  French  across  the  Pyrenees.  After  being  made  field- 
marshal  and  duke,  he  attended  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
which  he  left  to  meet  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  In  1827. 
he  became  commander-in-chief,  and  in  1828  was  for  the 
first  time  premier.  After  yielding  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, he  resigned  in  1830  on  that  of  Reform,  incurring 
great  unpopularity.  In  1834,  he  again  held  office,  but 
resigned  next  year,  and  in  1841  joined  the  cabinet  of  Sir 
R.  Peel.  He  attended  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  last, 
and  received  a  state  funeral  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Died.  1852. 

Wenceslasaor  Weniel  (ven'-^sei),  a  German  emperor, 
of  the  bouse  of  Luxemburg,  bom  in  Nuremberg  in  1361. 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  IV.,  was  crowned  King 
of  Bohemia  in  his  third  year,  and  in  1378  succeeded  his 
father  as  emperor.  He  annulled  all  debts  due  to  Jews  on 
the  payment  to  himself  of  fifteen  to  thirtv  per  cent,  of  the 
amount.  The  mob  of  Pra;gue  having  slaughtered  3,000 
Jews,  he  appropriated  their  property.  In  1394,  he  was 
imprisoned  at  Prague  by  a  conspiracy  among  the  noble?. 
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headed  by  Jodocus  of  Moravia,  but  the  Qennan  princes 
secured  his  release.  He  joined  France  in  urging  the  abdi- 
cation of  Boniface  IX.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  in  order  that 
a  new  pope  might  taJce  their  place.  Hereupon  several 
Qennan  princes  deposed  him  in  1400,  electing  Rupert  of 
the  Palatinate.  He  abdicated  his  claims  to  the  imperial 
erown  in  favor  of  his  brother  Sigismund  in  1410,  and 
indulged  in  excesses  till  he  died  of  apoplexy.     Died,  1416. 

Wesley*  John*  was  bom  at  Epworth,  m  Lincolnshire, 
June  17,  1703;  an  eminent  evangelist  and  divine,  the 
founder  of  "the  people  called  Methodists."  He  was  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  he 
became  himself  a  clergyman,  after  having^been  educated 
at  the  Charterhouse  School,  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
The  year  after  he  took  orders  (1725)  he  was  chosen  a 
Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  and  was  appointed  lecturer 
on  Greek;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  oecame  curate  to 
his  father,  and  labored  at  Epworth  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, where  his  father  was  vicar,  till  he  returned  to 
Oxford  in  1729.  It  was  during  his  residence  at  Oxford 
that  the  first  Methodist  Society  was  formed,  he  and  his 
brother  Charles  (bom,  1708:  died,  1788),  being  accus- 
tomed to  meet  together,  with  a  few  others,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  edification.  Wesley  continued  to  act  as 
tutor  at  Oxford  till  1735,  when  he  was  induced  to  visit 
Georgia,  in  North  America.  After  about  two  years  he 
returaea  to  England,  and  soon  after  commenced  preach- 
ing in  association  with  his  friend  C»eorge  Whitefield,  from 
whom,  however,  he  separated  in  1740  on  account  of  a 
difference  in  theological  belief.  His  labors  were  inces- 
sant. During  fifty  years  he  traveled  all  over  the  country 
everywhere  preaching  the  gospel,  and  founding  societies; 
at  the  same  time  he  administered  the  affairs  oi  an 'organi- 
sation which  at  the  time  of  his  death  embraced  no  fewer 
than  80,000  members;  and  during  the  whole  period  he 
was  a  very  copious  writer  —  his  works,  when  first  col- 
lected, amounting  to  no  fewer  than  thirty-two  volumes. 
During  the  whole  of  his  career  he  continued  still,  pro- 
fessedly, a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  Wesley 
died  in  the  house  adjoining  his  chapel  in  the  City  Road, 
London,  and  in  the  adjoining  graveyard  he  was  buried. 
His  brother  Charies,  who  died  three  years  before  him,  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  author  of  numerous  hymns, 
some  of  which  are  considered  among  the  best  in  the 
language.     Died,  1701. 

West,  Benjamin*  was  bora  at  Springfield,  :  •  h,  W- 
vania,  October  10,  1738;  an  eminent  painter.  wl»i  ^^  <  e  led 
in  England  in  1763,  and  in  1702  succeeded  Sir  Ji^e^Nua 
Reynolds  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  nri  n^rTice 
which  he  held  until  his  death.  His  works  were  fr^rtntrly 
very  highly  esteemed,  and  he  is  still  considered  om'  r^f  4^ he 
greatest  painters  whom  America  has  produced,  lie  iu 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.     Died  m  Londori,  ihJO. 

Westcott,  Brooke  Fobs*  D.  D.*  was  bora  tm  j>r  } Bir- 
mingham, England,  in  January,  1825,  and  was  rilur^ted 
at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  obtained  tlj^-  Nor- 
risian  Prise  in  1850.  and  was  ordained  deacon  a  el  I  ^ri^st 
in  the  following  year.  He  was  elected  Fellow  of  ^  -^  x>l- 
lege  in  1849,  and  proceeded  M.  A.  in  1851.  B.  D.  m  I8<}5, 
and  D.  D.  in  1870.  Doctor  Westcott  received  from 
Oxford  University  the  honorary  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  in  1881 
and  that  of  D.  D.  from  Edinburgh  University  at  its  ter- 
centenary commemoration  in  1883.  He  was  elected 
regius  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  November  1 . 
1870,  and,  on  the  retirement  of  Doctor  Jeremie,  Doctor 
Westcott  was  nominated  honorary  chaplain  to  the  oueen 
in  1875,  and  a  chaplain  in  ordinary  in  1879.  In  May, 
1881,  was  published,  under  the  title  "The  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek,"  the  result  of  the  twenty-eight  years' 
joint  labor  of  Doctors  Westcott  and  Hort  upon  the 
Greek  text.  In  October,  1883,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
canonry  of  Westminster,  vacated  by  Canon  Barry, 
bishop  designate  of  Sydney.  Australia.  He  was  one  of 
the  company  for  the  revision  of  the  authorised  version  of 
the  New  Testament.     Died,  1901. 

WestinKhouse*  Georire*  inventor  and  manufacturer; 
born  in  New  York  in  1846;  educated  in  public  and  high 
schoob;  spent  much  time  in  his  father's  machine  shop, 
inventing,  at  15.  a  rotary  engine.  Served  in  Union 
army,  1803-d4;  assistant  engineer  in  United  States  Navy, 
1864-65:  then  attended  Union  College  to  sophomore 
year  (Ph.  D.,  1890).  Invented,  1865,  a  device  for  re- 
placing railroad  cars  on  the  track;  invented  and  success- 
fully introduced,  1868.  the  Westinshouse  air  brake, 
which  he  has  since  greatly  improved ;  has  also  made 
other  inventions  in  railway  signals,  steam  and  gas  en- 
gines, steam  turbines,  and  electric  machinery.  Was 
pioneer,  against  great  opposition,  in  introducing  alter- 
nating current  machinery  in  America,  which  has  rend- 
ered possible  the  great  development  of  water  powers 
for  long  distance,  electrical  transmission;  built  the  great 
generators  at  Niagara  Falls  and  those  for  elevated  rail- 
way and  rapid  transit  system  in  New  York;   has  estab- 


lished large  works  in  United  States,  England  Fraaee. 
and  Germany  for  manufacturing  air  brakes,  ^ecCrical 
and  steam  machinery;  president  of  numerous  oorima- 
tions,  employing  over  20.000  people  and  with  a  capital- 
ixation  of  about  $75,000,000.  His  inventions  of  the  sir 
brake  and  of  automatic  railway  signab  have  beea 
largely  instrumental  in  the  possibility  and  safety  of 
modern  high-speed  railroading. 

Whately*  Richard,  was  bora  in  London.  February  I. 
1787;  an  eminent  prelate,  theolo^n.  and  meot^  and 
moral  philosopher;  from  1831  to  his  death  archhishnp  of 
Dublin.  In  1822,  he  was  made  Bampton  lecturer,  and 
in  that  capaoitypreaohed  his  sermons  on  "The  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Party  Feeling  in  Religion."    In  1825.  he  I 


,  ne  wroie    nisioncai  LK>uDia  netauve  w 

taparte."  a  lop^cal  satire  upon  histories! 

1826  he  published  in  a  separate  fcma  hii 

&tases  on     Logic  and  Rhetoric,"  boUi  of 


Krincipal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall.  Oxford;  and  four  yean 
Iter  was  appointed  professor  of  political  economy,  an 
office  which  ne  held  till  his  appointment  to  the  arch- 
bishopric. Whately's  mtellectual  activity  was  remark- 
able.    In  1821,  he  wrote  "  Historical  Doubta  Relative  to 

Napoleon  Bonaparte.' 

scepticism;   in  1826  * 

admirable  treatises  <  „  - 

which  had  already  appeared  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Met- 
ropoUtana":  and  in  1856-59  he  published  hia  annotated 
editions  of  Bacon's  "  Essays  "  and  Palsy's  "  Moral  Phi- 
losophy," both  admirable  specimens  of  criticism,  and  fufi 
of  interesting  original  discourse.     Died  in  Dublin.  1863. 

Wheatstonct  air  Charies*  was  born  at  Gloucester. 
1802;  an  eminent  electrician  and  physictst,  for  many 
years  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  King's  OoUege. 
London.  He  was  the  first  to  introduce  and  to  give  prse- 
tical  application  to  the  electric  t^egraph  in  Engiaod.  hit 
experiments  having  been  made,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Cooke,  when  he  was  quite  unaware  oi  the  experimeati 
being  made  about  the  same  time  by  Professor  Mofse  ia 
America.  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  steroscops. 
He  received  his  knighthood  in  1858.  and  was  for  sqok 
years  a  vice-president  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  be 
had  been  elected  a  Fellow  in  1836.  He  twice  lewaved 
the  Royal  Medal  at  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1848  wod 
the  Copley  MedaL     Died.  1875. 

Wheeler*  Joseph*  an  American  mihtary  officer;  bora 
in  Aiunista,  Ga..  September  10.  1836;  was  graduated  at 
the  United  States  MiUtary  Academy  in  1850;  served  ia 
the  cavalry  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  when  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army,  in  which  he  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  and  senior  commander  of  cavalry. 
He  won  great  distinction  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  raider. 
After  the  war  he  entered  the  Uw  profession;  held  a  seat 
in  Congress  in  1881-1800;  and  was  made  major-gCEneral 
of  volunteers  in  May,  1898.  During  the  Santiago  cam- 
paign in  'Cuba  he  commanded  the  cavalry  ^visioo; 
Birticipated  in  the  battles  of  Las  Guasimas  aiui  San  Joas 
ill;  was  appointed  senior  member  of  the  oommisBioe 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  the  Spanish 
army:  served  m  the  Philippines  as  commando*  of  the  1ft 
brigade,  2d  division,  from  August,  1899,  to  January, 
1900:  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A..  June 
16.  1900,  and  was  retired  on  September  10,  foUowiag. 
Died.  1906. 

Whewell*  William^  ihu'd),  was  bom  at  Lancaster. 
1795;  an  eminent  writer  on  many  various  subjects; 
from  1841  to  his  death  Master  of  Trinity  CoUwe.  Gam- 
bridge.  In  1833  he  published  his  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
on  Astronomy  and  General  Physics  Considered  in  Ref- 
erence to  Natural  Theolopr " ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  "  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences  "  (1837),  and  "The 
Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences"  (1840).  "Lectures 
on  Politi<»d  Economy"  (1861),  undoubtedly  his  three 
greatest  works,  displaying  eq^ual  learning  and  inde- 
pendent power.  His  other  writings  are  too  numermis 
to  mention.  His  death  waa  causea  by  injuries  which  he 
sustained  through  a  fall  while  riding.     Died,  1866. 

Whipple.  Edwin  Percy*  author,  bom  in  Gloucester. 
Mass.,  March  8.  1819.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
at  Salem  in  1837,  and  later  was  appointed  superinteodent 
of  the  newsroom  of  the  Merchant's  Exchange  in  Boston. 
Following  this  he  wrote  for  the  "  Boston  Miscellany  "  and 
other  magasines.  and  lectured  in  Boston  and  other  citieSb 
In  1872.  he  became  literary  editor  of  the  "  Boston  Globe," 
in  1877,  wrote  for  the  "North  American  Review.''  and 
at  the  same  time  did  considerable  bookseller's  jobwork. 
His  publications  are  numerous  and,  were  foUowed  by 
several  posthumous  publications.  Died,  in  Boston. 
Mass..  1886. 

Whistler*  James  Abbott  McNeill*  painter,  bom  ia 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  1834;  was  educated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  studied  drawing  and  paintiiui  in  Paris, 
France,  and  in  1863  settled  in  London,  England.  He 
held  original  views  concerning  his  art,  and  noade  iater- 
estins  experiments  with  color,  in  quest  of  novel  effects. 
He  also  gained  celebrity  as  an  etcher,  and  is  the  aaUior 
of  etchings  and  paintings  of  established  reputatM>n  and 
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wqftb.  HIj  miriiiQg.^  tndude  many  portrsitn,  Bmonic 
wlijrb  are  The  While  tJir]/'  '  Fori  rait  of  my  Mother," 
"Nocturne  in  Filue  nnd  Oold/"  "  Hjamaony  in  Gray  aii<l 
Grwn/'  etc.  Jd  l8liK>.  he  wrote  the  "'Gentle  Art  <>( 
M&km|  Enemies.  "     Died  in  London.  1 90S, 

IVblle*  Andrew  DEi^kMon,  Anierirat]  diplnmatiat  »j>d 
^durator;  born  in  liomeTf  N,  Y,.  November  2.  1832.  He 
was  (Cr&duated  at  Yftlfi  in  1853;  travdod  in  Hurope; 
aftiche  lo  lee^tion  o!  the  United  Slater.  St.  Petersburg, 
18^-1865:  studied  in  the  Univemty  of  Berlin;  pro- 
fcwor  Of  hiatory  aad  Enf^iish  hterature,  Univeraily  of 
Miehifian,  18^7-1863;  rMumed  to  Hyraqiyie  and  eleeted 
Smie  Senator,  1803-1867;  eho^en  first  president  of  Cor- 
nel] Dnivenity.  186A;  Iias  in  addition  to  the  prefildeopy 
filled  the  chair  ol  modern  history;  waa  apptijoteti  by 
President  Grant,  comttiiipaioner  to  Saato  Uutningro  to 
*trjdy  and  rt^port  on  quvvtion  of  ELnoexation,  tS7l;  by 
Fre*ideot  Flay5Mp  minister  lo  Berhn.  1870-lSSl^  by 
President  Harntfloit.  minister  to  Ht.  P^rterebiiiig,  and  con- 
i  ii  med  under  Prwid  en  t  Cie velan  d .  1 802- 1 894 ;  apprHTi  ttd 
rarmberof  the  ^enefcuelan  Commispion,  1B95-1B^;  am- 
hiL^Bftdor  to  Berlin  under  President  McKinley,  ISUT. 
nesigfied  Auguflt  5.  1902;  preflident  of  the  American 
dele^tiou  to  the  International  Peace  Coneresd  at  The 
Havue  in  1S09,  Hia  ben^t-knowu  vorks  are  "'Warftire 
of  SflieneQ  and  Religion/'  "The  New  GertiUwiy,"  and 
"Studm  ID  General  RiaKfrvJ" 

Whlt«,  Edward  DouftlaiSi  an  American  juiiat;  bdm 
in  the  parish  of  Lafourche,  1^.,  November  3,  1845;  wm 
educated  at  Mount  £?t.  Mary  a  College,  Md.,  and  at  the 
Jemiit  Colkg?  in  New  Orleans.  During  the  Civil  War 
he  vervtd  in  the  Confederate  army.  After  the  war  he 
praetised  taw.  He  waS'  Stat«  Senator  of  Louisiana  in 
lS74;  associate  :ij*tire  of  the  l?upreme  Court  of  Iouib- 
lana  in  1878;  and  United  l^tatca  Senator  in  1B8Q-1894. 
While  stili  in  thi^  wnate  be  wn*  appointed  an  associate 
jiuiUee  of  the  United  Strntes  Supreme  Court, 

Wlillei  llorncct  journaliM;  born  in  OilehrDok,  N.  If., 
August  10.  1834:  gradtmte  of  f^cloit  Ci>lb(Ee,  Wis*,  1833; 
for  tuany  yeajB  i*ith  "ChicaKO  Tnbune'  and  wna  ita 
editor  aekI  one  of  its  chief  proprietors,  1864^74:  ainco 
18S3.  connected  with  "New  \ork  Evening  Post"  us 
prflfiident  of  com  puny*  editorial  writcrn  and  edit^r-in- 
ehief;  retired  January  1.  1903*  Kdite<l  **Baitiat;a 
Sopluetnea  Ecopomin^f^/^  ^^^  **  l^-uiEi  Cosaa'A  Bcienia 
defle  Finanise.'*  Author:  *' Money  and  Fiankin^r  llhi«- 
t rated  by  Ameriean  llifirloryH'*  "The  Roman  HiHtory  of 
Appian  of  Alexandria"  {translated  from  Greek,  two 
voluie<!a>. 

White.  Jamefi  Wllllami  phyaicisn,  mjrgcon;  born 
in  Philadelphia,  November  2.  iSnfiO;  graduate  of  IToiver- 
aity  of  Pctmsvlvania,  M,  X>„  1871  (Ph.  D.,  UniverBity 
of  FennsvlvaoLaJ.  On  staff  of  Profeaaor  Louin  Ap^asj&i^. 
diihukg  Hkdaier  expeclition  to  W*a4t  Indies,  the  StrajTu 
of  MaeieUaii,  both  cooflt^  of  South  Am^^nca,  the  Gtila- 
pajjffli  Itlfc?Mfe,  etc.,  1871-72;  resident  phynieian  of 
Pbiladeipbta  Hoepital,  1873;  surKOoo  to  Bus  tern  "^iMv 
Penitoiitiary.  1874^76;  surpteim  to  fiT«t  troop  of  Phila- 
delphia city  covalrv,  1878-8S;  him  been  tencher  and 
writer  in  nursjery  durinit  whole  profcsaional  life;  was 
6 rat  profesiftor  of  geni to-urinary  surjieryH  then  profiHwor 
of  ditjical  aiirfcery;  nuw  John  Rbfiii  Harton  prafesi^Jr  v[ 
miffery — all  in  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Jnint 
atitlior;  "American  Text-book  of  t^urgery"  (^Keen  and 
Wbtte)t  *'Genito-rrinary  t^nritery  "  {White  and  Murtmh, 
Hi»  written  numerous  articles  on  mtxlieal  and  surgical 
ffubicets  In  medical  journaia, 

WbJtei  William  Allen,  owner  and  Cfiitnr  '* Emporia 
Dailv  and  Weekly  Gaiette";  bom  in  Emporia.  Kan., 
Id  1S68;  *xliKat«I  in  common  pehoola.  El  iJorado,  Kan., 
and  S^tAto  University,  ioiwrpnre,  Kan*  Qintributor  to 
itiajfAiines  ami  ncwip&pers.  Author:  **The  Real  Isnue 
and  Olber  8tonefl,'*  **Tbo  Court  of  Boyvilk/"  "Strata- 
ft^sixs  and  Spoils." 

WhUneyf  EIU  invenlor,  bom  in  Weatborough,  Moas.. 
De^^ember  8.  I7&.i.  In  1702  he  was  f^mduated  at  Vale, 
went  to  Georgia,  and  for  a  time  read  law.  while  living  on 
the  plantation  of  the  widow  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene. 
Here  he  ioviinted  the  eotton  gin,  but  owing  to  litigation 
erowinif  out  ef  the  claimit  of  fraudulent  imitatora,  and 
de«painne  of  obtaining  hi*  right,*  in  the  Booth,  Whitney 
w^etll  to  New  Haven.  Conn.*  in  1708,  where  he  became 
msmfrnd  in  the  manu  fact  are  of  firearm*,  rntroduciQg  the 
eatenakm  of  maehmery  in  place  of  manual  \ahoT*  Died 
af  New  Haven H  Cbnn.,  1825. 

Whlhier.  WJIIIam  Dwifsht,  a  di^tinguifihed  Ameri- 
can phik>k5«i*t,  bom  io  llt27  at  Norlhampt-rm,  Ma9«.* 
studied  at  Williams'  College,  WilliamAtown,  and  at  Yal** 
ColWe.  givinn;  ppecial  attention  to  SkOfikrit,  He  abo 
f^i.(<f,fwj  ^iarTskrit  in  Gf^rninny  frrnm  ISfiOto  1^,^!!.  returrting 
in  tbe  IM^cr  year  lo  America.  The  lirst-fruila  of  his 
studies  in  Sanskrit  was  an  edition  of  the  Atharva-Veda 
in  eonjunetioD  with  Roth  (1856).    He  had  previously 


(1854)  bsen  made  profesHf  of  Sanskrit  and  of  compara- 
tive philology  at  Vale  College*  Among  his  independent 
works  may  &e  mentit>ned:  Lan^uAge  and  the  Study  of 
Language  '  nS67),  "Orienial  and  Linguistte  Studies'* 
( 1872-74),  "Life  and  Growth  Of  Language  "  (1875),  *  San- 
ikril  Grammar*'  (a  hij*hly  important  work),  "'German 
Grammar,  etc.  Ho  wa^  editor  of  the  great  "Century 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Ljinguage/'  lie  died  In  1864. 
Whittle  r^  John  Cr^enlenf,  Atnerican  poet,  W65  born 

Ii  of  tiuaker  par*?ni*  in  1807  ^t  Haverhdl,  Maas,.  and  edu- 
catetl  at  the  academy  of  his  native  placf^.  )n  his  younger 
dayf*  he  wcirktd  on  hi^  fathers  farm  and  learned  the ahoe- 

j  making  trarh.v  but  early  began  lo  write  for  the  press ji rid 

[in  1831  puhhflheiil  his  hmi  work.  "l4*gei]d-i  of  New  Eng- 
hknd  "  in  prose  and  verse*     He  carried  on  the  farm  him- 

j  self  for  five  year?,  and  in  1835-^8  he  wa*  a  member  of  th« 

I  Legifhiture  of  MaiSeachuBett^,  After  having  edited  eev* 
era!  other  papers  he  went   to  Philadelphja  to  edit  the 

I  "Pennsylvania  Freeman,"  an  an  ti -til  a  very  paper,  the 
offiee  of  which  waif  homed  by  the  mob  in  18j9.  In  ths 
following  year  he  returned  to  hie  native  State,  settling  at 
Ame«bury,  where  ior  at  Uanver?,  Ma<(S.)  he  chiefly  re- 
sided until  hip  death.  Among  the  numwous  volumes  of 
f>oetry  whic:)i>  he  frfjm  fiine  to  lime  gave  to  the  world  the 
'jllowing  may  be  mentioned:  "Moll  piteher."  "Lays 
of  mv  Home.'  "  Miseellaiieoua  Poem^^,'*  "The  Voiera  of 
Freedom."  "Songs  of  Labor,"  *The  Chapel  of  the  He*- 
mita.'*  'Home  HaHail^,"  and  poem.'f  'Snow  liound.'^ 
*'ln  War-lime,"  "National  Lyrit's,"  "Balladi^  of  New 
England/'  "Miriam."  "Mabel  Martin,"  "Haiel  Blos^ 
soma/*  "The  King's  Miwive/'  "Poems  of  Nature."  etc. 
Died,  1892. 

Wlfficltit  Kate  Doug^lafi,  author;  born  in  Phdadel- 
phJa,  St^ptt  mlier  2,^,  IM.j7;  grafjuate  of  Abbott  Acarlemy^ 
Andover,  Maii^..  187^;  marrie^i,  March  30,  ISD.'i.  tJc^irgo 
C  Kiggs  Organiiod  the  first  free  kindergartenfi  for 
poor  cJiildren  on  the  Pacific  cns^t;  ha«  been  in  teres  ti?d 
in  that  work  cvi?r  since*  Conlinue«  hi.*r  name  of  "Kate 
Douglas  Wigjfin"  in  her  literary  work.  Author^  "Thtt 
Birda"  (.ThnMmafl  Carol."  "The  Story  of  Patsy."  *'A 
Bummer  in  a  Carton."  "Timolh^'s  tjhiest,"  "The  f*tory 
Htnir"  ^with  Nora  A.  Smith),  "Children  ii  Riahts^' 
(with  same).  '*A  Cathedral  Courtship,"  *' Penelorrt?'* 
Etiicltsh  Experiences."  "Polly  Oliver's  Problem/'  "The 
Village  Watch  Tower."  "Froebel'a  Gifts''  (with  Nora 
A.  Smith^H  "  Proehel's  Occupations"  (with  same), 
"Kindergarten  Principles  and  Practice"  (with  same^ 
"Nine  Ijove  Songs  and  a  Carol/'  "Marm  Lisa/'  "Pene* 
lope's  Progriws,"  "Penelope's  Experiences  in  Ireland/* 
"The  Diary  of  a  Godsq  Girl,  "  "Rebecca,"  "The  Affair 

I  at  the  Inn "  <  collaboration),  "  Hnsci  o'  the  River/' 
HIilor  (with  Nora  Archibald  Smith):    "Golden  Nimi- 

I  bers/'  "The  Powy  Ring." 

Wllberforee,  S^amuet.  D*  O*,  wtis  bom  in  I80*\  wasi 
tliird  son  of  W.  W  ilbcrforce,  and  un  Etrtive  High  Church 

I  leader,  who  bet-ame  Bin  hop  of  Oxfonl  in  1845,  and  of 
WincheJ*ter  in  iSflO*  He  was  an  able  npf^ker  in  tho 
House  of  Lords,  and  bad  much  Njcial  influence.     Died, 

'  1873, 

Wllb*rforre»  William*  was  bom  175D;  philan- 
thrf>piet,  enteretl    parliamcot  in   1780,  aod  scveo  years 

I  later  enterpil  upon  the  movement  againEit  the  ?lave  trade^ 

I  bin  abolitioo  motion  in  178{i  gaining  the  support  of  the 
leaders  of  eyeri'  party  in  the  House,  tliousK  it  was  not 
carried  for  hfleeo  year?..  Just  before  his  death  b  la  very 
itself  was  abtdished  in  the  British  dominions.  Dietf. 
1333. 

WlleaXf  Ella  Wheeler,  an  American  poet  and  writer, 
was  bom  In  1855  near  Madison,  Wis,,  and  educated  at 
tbe  State  University  in  tliat  city»  She  was  for  many 
yearn  a  contributor  to  the  Milwaukee  and  Madison  papers, 
of  poems,  sketches,  etc.,  the  demand  for  her  productions 
steadily  inrmosing,  ami  extending  to  the  leading  iourimla 
and  periodicals  of  the  country.  Author  of  An  Am- 
bit ions  Man/'"8wcc;t  Danger,"  "  Poems  of  Passion." 
"Poems  of  Pleasure/*  "Kingdom  of  Ij>vc/'  "Meo, 
W*onien  and  Emotions/'  "  A  Wo  man  of  the  \\  orld,"  etc, 
Wiley,  Harvey  WA^hlltKlnn*  rbemist.  ehief  of 
bureau  of  chemistry,  ITnitM  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, since  IfiA^;  l^jm  in  Kent,  lor!.,  in  1844;  grad- 
uate of  flanover  College,  18C7  {Ph,  D.,  LL.  D); 
Harvard,  1^73;  profoisor  of  chemiytry,  Purrlue  Univer- 
sity, 1874  8:i.  State  chemist  of  Indiana.  l&tKl-a:i: 
profeww^r  of  agricultural  chemistry  in  gmrluate  school, 
Columbian  University,  since  1805.  Author:  "Princi- 
ple*! and  Practir*'  of  Agricultural  Chpmj?try"  (three 
volumes),  "tiongs  of  A^iculliiral  ChcmiatJ*";  also 
sixty  government  bullotiuFi  and  225  iniciitstic  paper?,  etc* 
WllbelinlnR,  Helene  Punllne  Shirle  iVil-hl* 
mynafi),  t^ueen  of  the  Nerherland^.  onlv  child  of  VViliuim 
III.,  by  his  second  wife,  bom  at  The  Hague,  August  31, 
1880.     Her  mother  was  Regent  until  August  31.  1888» 
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the  9ueeD'8  majority;  crowned  September  6,  1808. 
Married  Duke  Henry  of  Mecklenberg-Schwerin,  1001. 

Wilkes*  Charies*  American  naval  officer,  wae  bom 
in  1801;  disoovered  several  islands  in  Antarctic  region, 
and  in  1861  caused  a  dispute  with  Great  Britain  by  his 
seisure  of  Confederate  commissioners  on  the  ".Trent,"  s 
British  vessel     Died.  1877. 

WUlard*  Edward  S.f  actor;  bom  in  England,  in 
1853;  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Theater  Rojral. 
Weymouth,  England.  December,  1860,  as  second  officer 
in  Lady  of  Lyons  4  supported  Sothem  at  Glasgow 
and  filled  other  engagements  until  he  went  to  London, 
1875;  became  famous  as  the  Bpider  in  "The  Silver 
King";  managed  Shaftesbury  Theater,  London.  1880; 
produced  there  "The  Middleman,"  "Judah,"  and  other 

Slays;  appeared  at  Palmer's  Theater,  New  York, 
[ovember,  1800,  as  "The  Middleman,"  and  toured  the 
United  States  under  A.  M.  Palmer's  management  for 
three  seasons.  Leased  the  Comedy  and  Garrick  theaters, 
London,  1804-06;  since  then  has  toured  United  States 
in  "David  Garrick,"  "Tom  Pinch,"  "The  Middleman," 
"Professor's  Love  Story,"  etc.,  under  his  own  manage- 
ment. 

William  !••  sumamed  the  Conqueror,  King  of  Eng- 
land, founder  of  the  Norman  Dynasty,  was  bom,  1027. 
He  was  the  bastard  son  of  Robert  I.  or  II. r  Duke  of  Nor> 
mandy,  and  a  tanner's  daughter  of  Falaise  named  Arietta, 
and  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  when  eight  years  old. 
He  claimed  the  throne  of  England  through  Emma,  sister 
of  his  nandfather  and  mother  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
When  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  visited  the  Norman 
court  in  1065,  he  was  compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Wil- 
liam; but  on  Edward's  death,  in  1066,  Harold  procured 
his  own  elevation  to  the  throne.  William  then  prepared 
to  enforce  his  pretension  by  arms,  and  on  September  28, 
1066,  landed  at  Pevensey  with  60,000  men.  On  October 
14  th  was  fought  the  battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings,  in 
which  the  Saxons  were  defeated  and  their  king  was  slain. 
William  was  crowned  in  London,  December  25th.  At 
first  his  rule  was  mild  and  just,  but  after  the  sanguinary 
suppression  of  a  league  of  the  Saxon  nobles  he  treated 
the  Saxons  as  a  conquered  nation,  distributed  their 
estates  among  his  Norman  followers,  and  deposed  the 
principal  Saxon  clergy.  He  was  long  at  war  for  his  con- 
tinental possessions  with  his  rebellious  son  Robert 
Gourthose,  and  most  of  the  latter  part  of  his  rei|^  was 
passed  in  Normandy.  His  last  dispute  was  with  the 
King  of  France,  some  of  whose  vassals  had  plundered 
Norman  territory.  In  retaliation  he  burned  Nantes. 
While  riding  over  the  ruins,  he  was  ruptured  by  the 
plunging  ot  his  horse,  which  caused  his  death  several 
weeks  after.     Died,  1087. 

William  I.«  first  German  E^peror^and  seventh  King 
of  Prussia,  second  son  of  Frederick  William  III.,  bom 
March  22.  1707.  At  an  earl^  age  he  b^an  the  study  of 
military  affairs;  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1813-14 
under  Blucher;  married  in  1820  Princess  Augusta  of 
Saxe-Weimar:  became  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne 
of  Prussia  on  his  father's  death  in  1840;  was  commander 
of  the  forces  which  suppressed  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment (1840)  in  Baden  J  created  regent  in  1858,  and  on 
the  death  of  the  king  his  brother  in  1861  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Prussia.  During  his  reign  Prussia  defeated 
Denmark  (1864),  annexing  the  duchies  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein;  quarreled  with  Austria,  and  engaged  in  a 
campaign  wnich  ended  in  the  victory  of  Sadowa  (1866); 
and  went  'mth  the  rest  of  CJermany  to  war  with  France  in 
1870  (see  (Germany  and  France).  In  this  war  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Prussian  generals  were  under  the  penonal 
supervision  of  the  king.  It  was  at  Versailles,  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  (January  18, 1871),  that  he  was  proclaimed 
German  Emperor.     Died,  1888. 

WlUlain  11.,  or  Friedrtcb  WUhelm  Victor  Al- 
brechtt  King  of  Prussia  and  CJerman  Emperor,  eldest 
son  of  Frederick  III.  and  Victoria,  princess  Royal  of 
England,  was  bora  January  27,  1850  {  educated  at 
Cassel  and  Bonn,  married  Augusta  Victoria  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg  in  1881,  and  succeeded  his  father. 
June  15,  1888.  Since  his  accession  he  has  taken  con- 
siderable interest  in  social  auctions,  and  the  strong 
initiative  which  he  had  adopted  in  political  affairs  brought 
about  the  dismissal  of  Pnnce  Bismarck  in  1800.  Bis 
independence,  abiUty,  and  aggressiveness  have  placed 
Germany  in  the  foremost  ranx  of  the  enlightened  world 
powers.  In  1007.  he  spoke  of  the  German  nation  as 
'*  the  block  of  granite  upon  which  the  Lord  our  God  can 
build  up  and  complete  His  work  of  civilising  the  world." 
Early  in  1008,  he  established  a  winter  residence  on  the 
Island  of  Corfu. 

William  III.  of  England,  bom  in  1650,  having  mar- 
ried Mary,  daughter  of  James  II.,  was  regarded  as  a 
Protestant  reserve  against  the  latter,  and,  in  1688.  was 
called  in  to  replace  him.    He  defeated  James  at  the 


Boyne  in  1600,  obtained  the  acknowledgment  of  hk 
title  from  Louis  XIV.  by  the  Peace  of  Ryawick  (1607). 
but  had  prepared  a  grand  alliance  to  renew  Uie  war 
with  him  just  before  he  died.  Louis  having  favored  the 
claim  of  James  Edward.     Died,  1702. 

Williams*  Geoife  Fred,  lawyer;  bora  in  Dedham. 
Mass.,  July  10,  1852;  graduate  of  Dartmouth.  1872; 
studied  at  Heidelberg  and  Beriin;    admitted  to  bar- 

Sractices  in  Boston.  Edited  "Willian»'  CXtatioos  at 
[assachittetts  Cases";  edited  volumes  10  to  17  "An- 
nual Digest  of  the  United  States";  member  of  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  1880.  Member  of  Congress.  1801- 
03. 

Williams*  John  Sharp*  congressman;  bora  ia 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  Julv  30,  1854;  educated  in  Kentud^ 
Military  Institute,  University  of  the  South.  University 
of  Virginia,  and  University  of  Heidelberg.  Germaa^; 
studiedf  law  at  University  of  Virginia  and  in  Mempha, 
Tenn.;  admitted  to  Tennessee  bar,  1877;  removed  to 
Yasoo  City,  Miss.,  1878;  has  since  practiced  law;  is 
also  a  cotton  planter;  delegate  to  Democratic  NatVoial 
Conventions,  1802,  1004;  temporary  chairman  of  St. 
Louis  Convention,  July  6-0,  1004;  member  of  Coogrca 
from  fifth  Mississippi  district,  1803-1003;  from  eighth 
Mississippi  district,  since  1003. 

Williams*  Rofer,  founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  United  States,  was  bora  in  Wales  in  1600; 
being  a  Puritan,  fled  the  country  to  escsHpe  perseeutioci. 
and  setUed  in  New  England,  where  he  hoped  to  enjoj 
the  reUgious  freedom  he  was  denied  at  heme,  but  was 
received  with  disfavor  by  the  earlier  settlers  aa.  tnm 
his  extreme  views,  a  "troubler  of  Israel."  and  obliged 
to  separate  himself  and  establish  a  colony  of  his  own, 
which  he  did  at  Providence  by  favor  of  an  Indian  tribe 
he  had  made  friends  of.  and  under  a  charter  from  the 
Long  Parliament  of  England,  obtained  through  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  where  he  extended  to  others  the  toleratioa  be 
desired  for  himself;  he  was  characterised  Inr  Mihoa, 
who  knew  him,  as  "that  noble  champion  01  rdigioas 
liberty."     Died.  1683. 

WIlMin*  Francis*  actor;  bora  in  Philaddphia,  Ps^ 
February  7,  1854;  first  professional  appearance  in  a 
minstrel  company:  engaged  in  legitimate  comedy  at 
Chestnut  Street  Theater,  1877-78.  Philadelphia,  as 
"Cool"  in  "London  Assurance."  1878-70;  with  Anme 
Pixley  in  "M'lias,"  1870;  with  "Mitchell's  Fkaure 
Party."  1880-83;  started  in  comic  open  as  Sir  iost^ 
Porter  in  "Pinafore";  became  leading  comedian  of 
McCaull  Opera  Company  and  of  Casino,  New  York.  1885- 
80,  where  he  created  the  character  of  "Cadeaux"  io 
"Erminie."  SubsequenUy  organised  his  own  conqiaay 
in  which  he  has  since  taken  leading  comedy  rftles  in  *^The 
Oolah."  "The  Merry  Monarch,''^  "The  Lion  Tamer," 
"Erminie"  (a  revival),  "The  Chieftain."  "Devil's  Deo- 
uty,"  "Half  a  King,"  and  more  recently  "The  litoe 
Corporal,"  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  "The  Monks  of  Mala- 
bar,^' "The  Strollers,"  "The  Toreador,"  and  "Coosio 
Billy."  Author:  "The  Eugene  Field  I  Knew."  "Recol- 
lections of  a  Plajrer."  "Going  on  the  Stage." 

Wllstm*  Henry^  an  American  senator;  born  ia 
Farmington,  N.  H.,  m  1812,  of  poor  parents:  recoved 
scanty  education,  and  was  taught  the  trade  of  riioe- 
maker.  Elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Whig  party,  in  1840,  he  there  became 
a  prominent  anti-slaverv  advocate,  and  lar^y  contrib- 
uted to  the  formation  of  the  Free-soil  party  in  1848,  Id 
1855,  he  succeeded  Edward  Everett  as  United  States 
senator,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Repubbcaa 
party.  In  1872,  he  was  nominated  by  the  R^ubliraa 
convention  a  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  oi  the 
United  States,  on  the  same  ticket  with  General  Grant, 
and  was  elected.     Died,  1876. 

Wilson,  JameSf  United  States  secretary  of  Agricui* 
ture  since  March  5,  1807;  bora  in  Ayrshire,  Scotiaod. 
1835;  came  to  United  States,  1852.  settiing  in  Conaectt- 
cut  with  parents;  in  1855  went  to  Tama  County,  la.  Is 
1861,  engaged  in  farming:  member  12th,  13th,  and 
(speaker)  14th  assemblies  of  Iowa:  has  been  State  rail- 
way commissioner:  member  Congress.  1873-77,  and 
1883-85:  regent  State  University  of  Iowa,  1870-74;  lor 
six  years  director  Agricultural  Experiment  Stat»Q 
and  professor  of  agriciuture,  Iowa  A|^cultural  Otdlage. 
Ames,  la.;    LL.  D.,  University  of  Wisconsin.  10O4. 

Wilson,  WoodroWf  educator;  born  in  Stauntmi. 
Va..  December  28, 1856;  graduated  from  Princetoo.  1879: 
studied  law,  Umversity  of  Virginia.  18T0-80;  poet- 
graduate  course.  Johns  Hopkins.  1883-85  (Ph.  D-, 
Johns  Hopkins,  1886;  LL.  D..  Wake  Forest  GoUept 
1887.  TuUne  University.  1808.  Johns  Hopkins.  tOOl. 
Rutgers.  1002.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  1003,  Brows 
University.  1003;  Litt.  D..  Yale,  1001);  practiced  lav. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1882-83;  orofessor  of  history  and  politkat 
economy,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1885-88.  Wesleyan  Ua>- 
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v«nitv,  ISiSS'-OO:  profewior  of  Jurisprufieiipe  md  ppli- 
tics,  Princeton.  1890-11HJ2;  nrcairjeut  of  rTinctton  Uni- 
veraity  since  August  1.  1902^  pad  tributes  ta  leading 
nwgminea;  piU>lic  speaker,  icoturer.  Author:  "OqtI' 
ffrenional  Government,  a  ^tudy  in  Auerican  PoUilcb/* 
^The  State:  Elementa  of  Hblorjcal  And  Pmrtical  Poli- 
tics,"  "Division  and  Rt^union/'  "Ad  Old  Maiit«r  and 
Other  Political  Essays,  '  "Mvrv  Litcmtune  and  ath«r 
Essays/'  "George  Washington,"  '*A  History  of  the 
American  People." 

Wlnslow*  Erylng*  commiAsJoti  mercb&ni;  bom  itk 
Boston,  1839;  educated  at  EnAlL^h  Hi^h  E^chool,  B<wtoii, 
and  Lawrence  Scientific  SrhooL  Har\urdL  wbs  axdi^tant 
United  States  Cbast  8urv«v :  luwist^iit  in  Dudlpy  Ob- 
servatory, Albany,  N.  Y.;  aitict  184JS.  merchant.  Boa  ton. 
Translator:  "Maeterlinck's  *  P«:e1I^u  et  M^liKunde!/ ** 
founder,  and  joint  editor  two  y&iTa,  "Timf*  and  tha 
Hour."  Wrote:  "Mernoir  Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould," 
"Account  of  the  Anti-lmp«nalmt  Movement,"  "Tbe 
cause  of  the  Philippine  War  —  An  ETHtomfr  of  Miatorical 
Events,"  "Neutralisation, ConditLons in  the  Pbilippiuesp'* 
various  literary  contributions  and  reviews,  weekli^, 
newspapers. 

WIrtv  William,  an  cmio^tit  American  advocate  and 
author;  was  bom  at  HlarlcEksbui^,  M>it  177J^  fie  b^ 
came  a  member  of  th^^  bar  of  Virgin ia.  waa  a  leadinjc 
counsel  in  the  prosecution  of  A&roo  Burr^  and  fmm  J 81 7 
to  1829,  filled  the  po*;tion  of  uttorfn*y  i£«*ii**nil  of  tbe 
United  States.  In  183:3.  Jie  wtu  the  unaurcestful  nomi- 
nee of  the  Anti-Masonic  i>arty  for  ti^e  pressidency.  His 
"Life  of  Ptitrick  Henrj"  b  held  in  much  favor.  Died, 
1834. 

Wiseman,  Nicholas.  CardlnaL  bom  of  Irish  mt^ 
ents  at  Seville,  1802.  He  wa*  educated  at  Watcrford 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  ColleKf^.  Ushaw.  near  Durham ; 

S*  ined  the  English  College  then  newjy  farmed  {ISlSj  at 
ome;  became  profe^taor  of  oriental  Languages  and 
(1828)  rector  of  the  Enj?[jj|h  ConeRe;  returnnl  to  En^* 
land  (1835).  and  was  api^ointe^j  auccpiMivHy  rector  of 
Ushaw.  vicar  apostolic  of  the  cefLtral  district  of  Enpclaod. 
and  Roooan  Catholic  archbishop  of  Westuijnater  (I860). 
He  was  the  author  of  *'  Lecture;!!  on  the  Coimection  be- 
tween Science  and  Revealed  Relijcinn,"  "Letter^  on 
Catholic  Unity,"  "Papal  Suiiremacy."  "Fabiola." 
"Four  Last  Popes,"  and  jomt-editor  for  many  yeara  of 
the  Dublin  "Review."     Died,  1S65, 

WIster,  Owen,  aulhor:  bom  id  Phikdelphia,  July 
14.  I860:  graduated  frtim  Harvard.  l-'iSa.  A.  M.,  LL.  B,. 
1888.  Admitted  to  Philadelphia  bar^  18^;  enensced 
in  literary  work,  1891.  Author:  "The  Dragon  of  Want- 
ley:  His  Tail,"  "Red  Men  and  White,"  "  Un  Mcr.ean/' 
"The  Jimmy  John  Bo«p/'  "V.  S.  Gmnt,  a  Biography." 
"The  Virginian,"  "Phalosophsi  4."  "JoujTiey  in  Beafcb 
of  Christmas";  also  murh  proae  nnd  verae  jn  cnajfaiinee. 
Collaborator:  "Musk-ox,  Bison,  Sheep  and  Goat" 
(Whitney's  American  Sportsmen '■  Library  j. 

WIttv  John  de«  bom  in  1625;  Dutch  stateemao; 
became  grand  pensionary  of  Holland  in  l(\53.  and  con- 
ducted the  second  war  with  Eni^land.  He  obtainefl  tbe 
abolition  of  the  office  of  Btadtholder.  «rhirh,  however, 
was  reffiined  by  the  OranRe  family  in  1672.  when  the 
French  invaded  the  country,  and  De  Witt  and  hiB  brother 
Cornelius  were  murdered.     Died.  1672. 

Wltte,  Count  SersleJI  JulJewltHh,  Huj^iao  atateii- 
man;  is  of  German,  orijno,  and  moa  bom  in  1849,  at 
Tiflis;  educated  at  Odessa  in  niat hematics  and  phytiir*^: 
entered  the  railway  nd mi  iib^t ration,  and  Rmt  Rained 
distinction  by  his  clever  orxn nidation  of  the  tnin°rport 
of  troops  in  the  war  of  1 87 7-7 fi;  wa-i  callerl  to  St.  Peters- 
burg for  employment  there  in  1S79.  and  appointed  in 
1888  director  of  Russian  M>uth  wp^t  raiJ  wa  ya,  1  n  1 8^H  h  e 
became  head  of  the  railway  departiiiient  m  the  rninistry 
of  finance,  chairman  of  ■'ornmiiV'^ion  on  tariffs;  in  IM92. 
minister  of  means  of  communi  ratio  as,  and  in  1S03. 
minister  of  finance.  In  Au«u#t,  1003.  he  wtm  removed 
from  the  ministry  of  finance  and  made  president  of  the 
committee  of  ministerft,  He  was  one  of  the  Ruiiainn 
plenipotentiaries  in  the  neKOtiationa  for  peaee  with 
Japan  in  1905,  and  wa^  afterworfb  marie  b.  count  and 
araointed  president  of  the  new  mitiisitry,  aL though  in 
Hay.  1906.  he  was  super^enied.  He  is  author  of  a  book 
on  "The  Principles  of  Railway  Rates/'  and  on  "Fried- 
rich  Lass,  the  Economi^^t." 

Wolfe«  James*  a  dj^itin^ished  Englijih  ^enerat:  wns 
bom  in  Kent,  1726.  Afler  #ervins  witli  bixb  difltinetion 
during  tbe  Seven  Year^'  War.  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  aniiy  aer^t  atrain^t  the  Fneoph  in 
Canada,  1759,  and  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  mo- 
ment Of  victory,  on  the  Heights  of  AbraJmm  at  Quebec, 
bis  opponent  m  command,  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm. 
also  carried  from  the  field  iu  a  dyinic  condition.  This 
battle  terminated  the  French  possession  of  Canada. 


Wo  I  se  ley.  On  met  Joseph*  Viscount,  born  in  1S33; 

nerved  in  l^urman.  in  I  he  Crmiean  War,  the  Jmhiia  Mu- 
tiny, oad  the  l-'Uina  Wor  of  iKdd;  commanded  the  Red 
River  expedition  (1870) ;  corumandud  on  the  Gold  C-oast 
duHuR  Aahant  War  U>^73>;  gRVernor  of  Natal,  and, 
Iflter.  Cypfu*:  aave  up  Latter  pont  to  eomoiand  in  the 
t3outh  A  fried  n  War  of  lS7B-ftO.  Comnnanded  Eeryptian 
e\pei:lition  ( iJ^Hii,  and  Gordon  Relief  expedition  CIS^V. 
While  Lomnmndinj;  in  Ireland  wa«  made  fiehl-niarshal. 
and  comnixinder-in-chief  sftcr  reTjrenient  of  the  Duke 
of  Cambridj^e   nHtt,'>):    term  expired   November.    IWO. 

Wolaey,  Thomaa,  Ixirn  in  14. 1  ■  ecdejtiiiaticftl  Atate«- 
man;  wiis  employerJ  diplomatically  by  Heory  Vlt-,  and 
made  Dean  of  Lin  win,  becoming  m  the  next  reitfu  siic- 
ce-i«3ively  Dean  of  York,  Blehop  of  Lincoln .  and  Artb* 
b  Lis  hop  of  York,  while  holding  at  tbe  «rae  time  the  sees 
of  Bath  and  WelLs,  Durham  and  Winchester.  He  be- 
came also  chanreJJor  (IS&S).  it^rdina^  arid  (iDpal  le^te, 
and  aimeil  at  beinp  pope.  iit»  overthrow,  in  16 20'  *.*■ 
Caused  by  the  jealnusy  of  the  great  nobles  and  bia  dis- 
aj^reeruent  wjih  tbe  kjog  on  the  di%"orce  iauestion.  He 
fotmded  Chhni  Church  (Cardinal  College),  Oxford,  where 
there  Is  a  portrait  of  him  by  Holbein,  and  t»uilt  a  palace 
at  Hampton  Court       Diedn  L>aO. 

Wood,  LeoDgrdf  army  officer:  bom  in  WinHiester. 
N  H  t  October  H.  INftO;  graduated  from  llar^Tird  Me<hf»l 
School ,  1884;  LL,  D„  Harvard,  im^.  Williams,  1OT2, 
University  of  PennaylMLnia,  1903;  appointed  first  lieu- 
tenant and  ojwijttant  «iii-|teoo.  United  States  Armv^  l^Wfl; 
recruited  sod  tiimimaoded  the  "Rough  Riders.'  1898; 
brJKHdier-geneml  Unjtefl  States  Voluiiteera,  ISftS,  for 
galUnt  service  at  battles  of  I  as  Gua^ima^  and  San  Juan 
HlIL  maior-Kenerul  volunteers,  IS08:  military  governor 
Santiago,  1H98  to  1H9!+:  mihtATy  iros^roor  of  Cuba,  1^9 
TO  1&02;  honorary  dinrharge  as  major-general  Unite.*! 
t>tates  VolurjietjFBH  l>ilM»:  appoint*!  bricidipr-^neral 
United  Statca  Army,  1901,  major-geoeral,  11103;  a^- 
nigned  lt>  command  of  department  of  Mindanao,  10t>3, 
nod  oppoincijfl  governor  of  Monj  Province,  JB03 

Woolsey,  Theodore  Exalts  bury*  pfofeanor  of  iater- 
natiocLnl  law,  Yolo,  wince  187S:  bora  io  New  Haveni 
Conn  ,  October  22.  1862;  graduated  from  Vale,  1S72 
(A.  M„  1877)h  Vale  Law  SrhooU  I87fl  (LL.  D  .  Brown 
Univetsitv,  1^3) ;  ins  tractor  of  public  law,  Yale,  1877. 
Kditor:  W*oolwy'*  International  Ijiw"  (flixtb  edition), 
■' Pbmeroy's  International  I Jiw"  Author r  ** America's 
Foreign  Policy/*  aba  maoji'  artideain  ma^zineni,  joumalit 
etc, 

Worcester,  Joseph  Emertson,  born  in  17S*;  Amer- 
ican lexicog^rapher;  comoiJed  a  "  [>ictionaJ-y  of  the 
English  Language/'  which  appeared  in  l^€rO.  DietL 
1865, 

Wordsworth,  Wllllatti,  poet;  was  t^orn  in  Cumber- 
laml,  1770;  visited  France  in  the  eorl;j^  y«imof  the  rev-o- 
tiition  1790-9 Land  io,  the  foHowinK  gained  the  frieud^hip 
of  Colend^  by  the  publ if  anion  of  ni*  hrst  poernHn  and 
went  to  liA^e  n«ir  hsm  in  JSnint-Tuetjshire  The  friends 
wrnt  on  a  walking  tour,  the  reaUilit  of  which  was  '*  Lyrit-al 
Ballftds,"  pubhflheil  in  17^8,  at  Bnstoi  After  a  tour  in 
Germany,  Wordsworth  and  his  ninter  lived  at  Orasmere 
till  mm,  thi^poet  being  uiarrieil  in  I80l\  and  "The 
Pn?lade""  (begun  in  179t*>,  being  finished  in  1805.  In 
1H13.  Wordsworth  was  named  distributor  of  stamps  for 
WK-^Triioreland,  and  henceforth  lived  at  Rydal  Mount. 
"TiiR  Kxcurison*'  appeared  next  year,  and  in  1HI5  "The 
White  Doe  of  RyUtone"  was  published.  Other  poem* 
followed,  but  tlie  whole  fragment  of  "The  Rei-luMe "  was 
not  published  till  18i^S  In  1843*  Wordsworth  became 
j;xiet-lsureafe.     Dieii,  1850. 

Wren,  SJr  Chrli^toiiher,  Iwm  in  East  Knoyle^  in 
Wiitahire,  Ortot^cr  20.  Itif32:  an  eminent  English  archi- 
tf^ct,  best  known  on  the  ai^hitect  of  St.  Paul's  rathedral. 
He  was.  however,  the  Bn?hitcct  of  nymeroUJ  other 
nhtirf'hefl.  and  of  many  public  buildingM.  He  received 
hifl  knighthood  in  Itl?;?.  He  is  bunipd  in  the  co-pt  of  St, 
J'a Ill's,  with  the  appropriate  ioEcriiHlon,  '*Si  monmrien- 
tiitii  requiri*,  csrcum-^pice  Uf  you  seek  a  monument  Ifiok 
around).     Died  at  Hampton  Cj:iurt»  February  2^^,  1723. 

Wrtgiht,  rarroll  [>aVldsoli«  efluralor,  eronomi'ff, 
pitHtistiriun;  born  in  Dunbarton,  N,  H,t  July  2/i,  18^0; 
n.adenjic  pdnration  (A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Tuft*;  Ph  D, 
Dartmouth;  1,!,  D  ,  WwJeyan,  and  Clark  universities) i 
served  in  Civd  War^  private  to  eolnnel,  1 4  th  New  Hunip- 
!«hire  Volunteers;  niernber  of  Maf^TiarhuseU.^  Senate. 
1H72-73;  chief  of  lM;iLHL^c}ji]i<nttfl  Bureaii  of  ^Slati-itity  of 
Lft bo r.  1 873 -8 S ;  T :  n  l ter  1  S ta tea  l>> iii mieui a n er  of  La l»or, 
lKS,i-lftf>2;  alM,  lM(:i-(>7,  completed  eleventh  United 
States  Census,  Honorary  pmfcssor of  social  ecorioiiiic% 
t  atholic  University  of  America,  1SU,')-1904;  prtifeaJior  of 
sT'iTjiitipj  and  sof^ial  economics,  pchooj  of  comparaiivfl 
jiiri-firudenoe  and  cjjplomacy,  CVJambian  I'mversity, 
1  1900;  univcrsitv  lecturer  on  wage  statistics.  Harvard 
I  University.  1900-01 ;  president  of  Chirk  College,  Worces- 
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tor,  llaa,,  ■ioett  iM.     Appataisd  bj  piwdei 
achd  lociorosr  of  UntM  Wimlm  MUlumcito  strike  r 


dent  Rjcnibcr 

„  _ _^_^^ [Bpommimon 

1903.  bf  nnb«r  of  IxMMtl  of  tnwfe^iB  d  t  OkrueKie  t  ti^ti  tute, 
W&»liin{^on.  Author,'  '*The  Factory  System  of  the 
L'Tiiteci  StJit«*i."  "  Hi^lntian  of  Pahtj<?a[  Et^nomy  id  the 
T-abwr  Qupslj^n/*  "The  Social,  Commercia],  and  Manu- 
facturitij;  StatLntifrs  of  the  City  of  Bodton/'  "Hiitory  of 
WiMC^  »nd  Prices  in  MiM«Brhua*tUH  1752-18^3/'  "The 
Indu^triiLl  EvululLon  of  the  Unil*d  iStntefn"  ,*"rhe 
Publjr  lipixirdii  of  PmrsuheH^  TownH,  And:  Countiea  in 
ManrtiichunBlt^/'  *'Outlit*f(  of  Prftttital  Socif>loev/'  "Hia- 
tory  and  (Jrciwth  of  the  United  States  Census. 

Wyolifft*  John.  I>]irn  in  1324 ;  divine;  actively  op- 
pci»M  th(^  JVfniicant  Friars,  and  rn  1361,  waj  elerted  tnas- 
ter  of  BaLUol  Hail :  obtained  the  favor  of  John  of  Gaunt 
by  hiA  reply  lo  thcix»i)fl'a  daim  for  tribute,  and,  in  1374, 
cibt&ineij  the  living  of  Ltitterwofth.  In  13 77,  be  waa 
iummonM  to  St,  Paurft  to  answer  a  f  hnrtrc  f  n^am  the  pnpe 
of  heretical  i>piniona,  but  *in  pitjtectrd  by  the  court. 
Next  yrar  hp  was  again  accuwa  but  with  no  B^^t.  and 
after  thb  he  woa  Ofrcupieti  with  hift  traiiMlatioDA  of  the 
Bible  and  attackH  on  tran^uhBtantiatiuti^  hLs  opiniotiH  on 
whlth  he  VRv  frtrrpjl  parTialily  to  withdraw,  aad  was 
espelled  fmm  Oxfnrd.     Uie^d,  I3S7. 

Xavletf  ^U  l>»iicln  u^i*-i-<i')t  a  Jesuit  miaeionary, 
«tyied  usually  the  "  ApoE^tLe  of  the  Indifv,"  wa^  liorti  in 
Iw6,  of  a  mohle  family,  in  the  north  of  Spain.  Hv  was 
a  iitudent  of  Sanite  Barb«  in  Paris,  tot>k  to  philosophy, 
i>#came  acqijaint*5<l  with  ticnntiuH  l^nyola,  and  waa 
BsBoeiated  with  hiin  iu  the  formation  of  the  Jesuit  Society. 
He  was  eent,  in  1*^41+  under  i^anction  of  the  pope,  by 
John  III.  of  Portu«Eal,  to  Chn^tiRmie  India,  and  arrived 
at  (Joa  in  li*»4i2,  from  when  re  he  extendnl  hia  miSHionury 
labors  to  tin*  Kantern  Archipelaito,  C^pylnn,  and  Jjipim. 
in  which  enteriiriftw  thf^y  were  attended  with  sinnal 
eucceiSA.  On  hi*  return  to  (.ioa*  in  1,5**^3,  he  pmcc*  .led 
to  organiEe  a  m'uuiiun  to  China,  in  which  he  ejrpenejj-  ©d 
Rurh  opEKi^fiition  and  ro^  many  difficult  lea  that  on  hm  vtAy 
to  carry  on  hia  work  there  he  sicken wl  and  [lied,  and  was 
biiricd  at  Goa.  Xnvier  was  beatilied  by  Paul  V.  in  1519, 
and  cationired  by  Cireffor>'  XV.  in  16i!2. 

XenophoD^  born  in  4'Mi  B,  C;  a  Greek  hLfttorian  and 
philoMiprier;  Xt-i^pphon  niajed  an  Lnipfprtarit  part  in  the 
ad\YntiiiTiufi  retreat  kftown  in  history  as  the  '"  Retresl  of 
the  Ten  Thousand/'  the  densTnption  of  which  he  wmte  in 
*' AnaboaiH.*'  Ui«  other  worki  are,  '* Memorabilia,"  or 
'*  UeeoilectioiiB  of  HtxTalea  "  ;  "  Hellenica,"  a  cnntmua- 
tion  of  Thucytlidw'fl  hii^tory  of  the  Pelop^mncsiati  War; 
aoil  the  "Cyrtipit'difl,"  or  Education  of  Cyrus^  Died, 
357  B,  C. 

Xerxes  !#«  Kins  of  Persian  came  to  the  thn^ne  in  485 
B-  C,  invaded  Greece  in  41^0,  but  waa  defeated  at  8a  la  mil. 
He  was  inurderiKJ  i[i  4ti,^  B.  C, 

Yonf^,  Charlotte  M*,  Iwrn  in  1823;  noveliat  and 
historical  writer:  author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redely (Tc," 
'*Tho  l>ovp  in  the  Eaele'a  Ne^t,*'  and  other  st^TfrM, 
beaidea  "  L&tidmarka  of  History,'*  "C^rneofl  from  Knylieh 
Hi>itor>-,*'  etc.      Dieci.  lOtJl. 

Voun|r,  Itrlcham*  born  iti  li<f>l ;  Mormon  "prophet," 
pf>n  nf  a  New  l.nidanri  farmer;  became  preside  tit  on  the 
death  of  Smith,  in  1M4-  and  two  yeara  lat^r  led  hi*  foi- 
lowerfl  to  Salt  l.^ake  Valley,  Suit  l.ake  City  beinjf  hnilt 
iioon  after.  In  lHrp2*  he  pmetainieil  polvEamy,  viJnch 
lirtilbei^n  crmilemfie*.!  by  the  Mnrmon  Church,  and  in  lS,'i6. 
after  havios  been   L-uited  Estates  governor  for  e-everal 


years,  he  was  superseded,  troops  being  sent  to  eadont 
the  decision  of  the  government.     Died,  1877. 

Zangwlll,  Israel,  bom  in  1864;  once  deokentary 
teacher  in  Spitalfields;  he  became  famous  by  his  stories 
of  the  Jews,  of  which  "Children  of  the  Ghetto,"  is  best 
known.  English  art  and  politics  are  treated  in  "The 
Master"  ana"  The  Mantle  of  Elijah."  President  of  the 
Jewish  Territorial  Organisation.  His  play,  "Merely 
Mary  Ann,"  was  one  of  the  successes  of  1904.  "Ghetto 
Comedies,"  published  in  1907,  displayed  throuc^ut  the 
hand  of  a  master  craftsman. 

Zeller,  Eduard,  bom  in  1814;  German  phikMopher; 
ha\'ing  held  chairs  at  Marburg  and  Heidelberg,  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Berlin,  in  1872.  His  chief  works  are 
'History  of  Greek  Philosophy"  (of  which  an  En^ish 
version  appeared  in  1881),  History  of  Geoman  Phitoso* 
phy  since  Leibnits,"  "The  Contents  and  Origin  oC  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  and  studies  of  Strauss  and  Renan. 

Ze'no,  a  Greek  philoeopher,  of  Elea  (Velia).  in  Italy, 
who  lived  in  the  Fifth  Century  before  Christ.  He  was 
one  of  the  reputed  founders  of  the  Eleatic  echoed  of 
philosophy.  Only  fragments  of  his  writings  have  conte 
down  to  us. 

Ze'no,  a  Greek  philoeophen  who  flourished  in  the 
Third  Century  before  Christ.  He  was  a  native  of  Otium. 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  but  most  of  his  life  was  H>eat  in 
Athens.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Stoic  school  of 
philoeophvj  a  name  derived  from  the  Painted  Porrh 
(Stoa  Poikile),  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  his 
disciples.     He  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  98  years. 

Zenoblat  Queen  of  Palmsrra  (Third  Century),  married 
Odenathus,  who  was  named  "Augustus"  by  GaUieniis 
in  264,  and  on  his  death,  three  years  later,  reigned  alone; 
but  in  272  Aurelian  invaded  her  territories,  defeated 
and  captured  her  and  took  her  to  Rome  in  274. 

ZIniendorf,  Nlcolaus  von  Graf,  bom  in  1700; 
founder  of  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Hermhut:  timv* 
eled  much  in  America  for  religious  purposes,  and  in  1737, 
met  John  Wesley  in  London.     Died,  1760. 

Zola*  Emlle.  bora  in  1840;  French  novelist  of  the 
"naturalist"  school,  began  life  as  an  emplosr^  of  t.>e 
Hachette  firm,  but  in  1863  published  "Oontes  4  Ninon." 
Among  his  chief  works  are  "Th^r^se  Raquin,'*  "Les 
Rougon  Macquart,"  a  series  of  which  "L'Assonunoir** 
and  Nana,  Germinal  La  Terre,"  "  La  B^te  Humaine." 
"  La  Debacle,"  etc.,  are  the  most  striking.     Died,  1902. 

Zoroaster,  an  ancient  philoeopher,  of  whoee  history 
little  or  nothing  that  is  authentic  is  known.  Tha«  are 
supposed  to  have  been  several  of  the  name.  The  most 
celebrated,  however,  the  Zerdusht  of  the  Persians,  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  reformer  of  the  Magian  system, 
of  religion,  and  the  author  of  the  Zendavesta,  whkii 
contains  the  doctrines  that  he  taught.  IrreconciLabie 
differences  exist  among  the  learned  as  to  the  time  in 
which  he  flourished.     Volney  fixes  his  birth  1250  B.  C. 

Zwlngle,  or  Zwlnslt*  Ulrich,  bora  in  1484:  Swiss 
reformer;  served  in  ualy  as  a  soldier,  visited  Erasmns 
at  Basel,  in  1514,  and  two  years  later  at  the  monastery 
of  Einsiedlen  began  to  preach  freely.  In  1519,  be  was 
appointed  to  the  cathedral  at  ZQrich,  having  prevkMHiy 
opposed  the  sale  of  indulgences  by  Sansom.  Atten^yts 
were  made  to  prohibit  his  preaching,  but  the  reformat«Hi 
grew  at  ZOrich.  In  1629,  Zwingle  met  Luther  and 
MeUinohthon  at  Marburg,  but  two  years  later  he  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Kappel  in  the  war  with  Berne.     Died,  1531. 
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Africa  {afre-kah),  the  second  largest  of  the 
continents  of  the  Old  World  lies  nearly  due 
south  of  Europe  and  southwest  of  Asia.  It  is  of 
a  compact  form,  being  nearly  equal  at  its  ex- 
teeme  points  in  length  and  breadth.  The  north 
section  of  the  continent,  however,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  nearly  double  the  south.  This  great 
change  of  form  arises  mostly  from  the  greater 
projection  of  the  upper  part  toward  the  west,  and 
the  transition  on  this  side  from  the  broad  to  the 
narrow  section  is  effected  suddenly  by  an  inward 
turn  of  the  west  coast,  which  races  south  for 
neaxfy  20°  of  longitude,  forming  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  the  great^  indentation  of  the  coast. 
Africa  is  unit^  to  Asia  at  its  northeast  extremity 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  now  crossed  by  a  great 
ship  canaL  From  this  point  the  coast  runs  in  a 
westeriy  and  somewhat  northerly  direction  to 
the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  the  point  of  greatest  prox- 
imity to  Europe.  This  north  co^  forms  the 
soum  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  brings 
all  the  north  countries  of  Africa  into  close  prox- 
imity with  the  Ehiropean  and  Asiatic  countries 
lyine  contiguoiis  to  that  great  ocean  highway, 
which  formed  the  chief  medium  of  commxmi- 
cation  between  the  principal  divisions  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  center  of  Africa  possesses  an  exuberant 
tropical  ve^tation.  The  open  pastoral  belt  at 
the  extremities  of  the  tropics  is  distinguished  by 
a  rich  and  varied  flora.  A  special  ch^-acteristic 
of  the  v^etation  of  the  south  extremity  of  Africa 
is  the  remarkable  variety,  size,  and  oeauty  of 
the  heaths,  some  of  which  grow  to  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  the  fertile  parts  of  Nubia. 

The  fauna  of  Africa  is  extensive  and  varied, 
and  numerous  species  of  mammals  are  peculiar 
to  the  continent.  According  to  a  common  view 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  the 
nor^  of  Africa  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean 
sub-region,  while  the  rest  of  the  continent  forms 
the  Euiiopian  region.  Africa  possesses  numeiv 
ous  species  of  the  order  ouadruniana  (apes  and 
monkieys),  most  of  whicn  are  peculiar  to  it. 
Hiey  abound  especiallv  in  the  tropics.  The 
most  remarkable  are  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
gorilla.  The  lion  is  the  typi(»d  carnivore  of 
Africa.  Latterly  he  has  been  driven  from  the 
coast  aettiements  to  the  interior,  where  he  still 
reigns  kmg  of  the  forest.  There  are  three  varie- 
ties, the  Barbary,  Senegal,  and  Cape  lions.  The 
leopard  and  panther  rank  next  to  the  lion  among 
camivora.  Hyenas  of  more  than  one  species, 
and  jackals,  are  found  all  over  Africa.  Ele- 
phants in  large  herds  abound  in  the  forests 
of  Uie  tropica  regions,  and  their  tusks  form 
a  principal  article  of  commerce.  These  are 
larger  and  heavier  than  those  of  Asiatic  ele- 
phants. The  elephant  is  not  a  domestic  animal 
m  Ahica  as  it  is  in  Asia.  The  rhinoceros 
is  found,  like  the  elephant,  in  Middle  and  South- 
em  Africa.  Hippopotami  aboxmd  in  many  of 
the  large  rivers  and  the  lakes.  The  zebra  and 
quagga  used  to  aboimd  in  Central  and  Southern 


Africa,  but  the  latter  is  said  to  be  now  entirely 
extinct.  Of  antelopes,  the  most  numerous  and 
characteristic  of  the  ruminating  animals  of  Africa, 
at  least  fifty  species  are  considered  peculiar  to 
this  continent,  of  which  twenty-three  used  to 
occur  in  Cape  Colony.  The  giraffe  is  found  in 
the  interior,  and  is  exclusive^  an  African  ani- 
mal. Several  species  of  wild  buffaloes  have 
been  found  in  the  interior,  and  the  buffalo  has 
been  naturalized  in  the  north.  The  camel,  com- 
mon in  the  north  as  a  beast  of  burden,  has  no 
doubt  been  introduced  from  Asia.  The  horse 
and  the  ass  are  natives  of  Barbary.  The  cattle 
of  Abyssinia  and  Bomu  have  horns  of  immense 
size,  but  extremely  liffht.  In  Barbaiy  and  the 
CapB  of  Good  Hope  tne  sheep  are  broad-tailed: 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia  the>[  are  long-legged  ana 
short-tailed.  Goats  are  in  some  parts  more 
numerous  than  sheep.  The  ibex  breed  extends 
to  Abyssinia.  I^ogs  are  numerous,  but  cats 
rare,  in  E^ypt  and  Barbary. 

Tnere  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
races  in  the  north  and  east  of  the  great  desert 
and  those  in  the  central  Sudan  and  the  rest  of 
Africa  and  the  south.  The  main  elements  of 
the  population  of  North  Africa,  including  Egypt 
and  Abyssinia,  are  Hamitic  and  Semitic,  but  m 
the  north  the  Hamite  Berbers  are  mingled  with 
peoples  of  the  same  race  as  those  of  prehistoric 
Southern  Europe,  and  other  types  of  various 
origins,  and  in  the  east  and  southeast  with  the 
peoples  of  the  negro  type.  The  Semitic  Arabs 
are  found  all  over  the  north  region,  and  even  in 
the  Western  Sahara  and  Central  Sudan,  and  far 
down  the  east  coast,  as  traders.  The  Somalis 
and  Gallas  are  mainly  Hamitic.  In  the  Central 
Sudan  and  the  whole  of  the  countiy  between  the 
desert  and  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  population  is 
pure  negro — people  of  the  black,  flat-  or  broad- 
nosed,  thick-lipped  tvpe,  with  narrow  heads, 
woolly  hair,  high  cheek-bones,  and  prognathous 
jaws.  Scatter^  among  them  are  peoples  of  a 
probably  Hamitic  stock.  Nearly  tne  whole  of 
the  narrow  south  section  of  Afnca  is  inhabited 
by  what  are  known  as  the  Bantu  races,  of  which 
the  Zulu  or  Kaffir  may  be  taken  as  the  tvpe. 
The  languages  of  the  Bantu  peoples  are  all  of 
the  same  structure,  even  though  the  physical 
type  vary,  some  resembling  the  true  negro,  and 
others  having  prominent  noses  and  comparatively 
thin  lips.  Tne  Bushmen  of  South  Africa  are  of 
a  different  type  from  the  Bantu,  probably  the 
remains  of  an  aboriginal  population,  while  the 
Hottentots  are  apparently  a  mixture  of  Bushmen 
and  Kaffirs.  Scattered  over  Central  Africa, 
mainly  in  the  forest  regions,  are  pismy  tribes, 
who  are  generally  supposed  to  be  tne  remains 
of  an  aboriginal  population.  The  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Madagascar  are  of  Malay  affini- 
ties. The  total  population  is  estimated  at  about 
160,000,000. 

PouncAL  Divisions.    Only  two  independent 

E)vemments   exist   in   Africa,    Abyssinia   and 
iberia.    With  these  two  exceptions,  the  whole 
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continent  is  subject  to  Euroi>ean  domination. 
By  recent  arrangements,  mainlv  since  1884, 
great  areas  in  Af nca  have  been  alfotted  to  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Portu^,  Belgium^ 
and  Italy,  as  cominjg  within  their  respective 
spheres  of  influence,  in  addition  to  colonial  pos- 
sessions proper.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  present  division  of  Africa  among  the  Euro- 
pean powers: 


Arka       Population 


BumsM  ArRtrn:  UaJtu (Aland,  I 

Cape  Colon  y.  Out  ml  Africa, 
Bb*s  t  A  \  hea  r*ro  teKrtorw  t«, 
Uounda  Pfutecl-nfate^  ZaD- 
liBar  Pml^t^tornic.  Mauri- 
tiu«.  NAt&l,  Nii^erC^jaat  Pro- 
UwtoratCn  Trrhtory  f>f  (be 
Rnyal  Niger  tVj,,  ^vulh  Af- 
ririi,  West  Africa,  Zulutund 
And  Ifilandd.  and  the-  Bo«r 
roipniea,*  ,.,..... 

FnpNCff  AmicTA;  Algpria,  Bfn- 
tfttl,  FrcncL  Sou^Uti  iitid  ihtt 
Ni^eFt  Gabooci  and  Guinea 
C*:tft*l,  Oonffti  Region.  Sr*- 
m»\\  OoBJiKt  MutiajEB^car  and 
Idlattds,     .    -     , 

G  t  i^u  A  !4  A  FJiir  K  t  To^oJii  n  d , 
Cam^rncirni,  Srni I h^V pat  Af- 
rien.  Eanl  Afhrji 

Italian  AmicAT  Eritreai  So- 
maiil&Dd. 

Po  ttrr  fi  t*  tBE  A  FHi  t  A :  A  ngtailA , 
rho  CongtN  riuinea.  East  Af- 
rican nnd  laland!^,     .... 

Spanish  Africa  :  HiodeOrtJ, 
Adt&r,  Feruiitido  Po,  and 
Tftlandfl,     ........ 

TrftRisit  ArniC'V ;  Tripoli  and 
the  Mpdi  term  neon  CoflsL 
EB>'pt,*     ....... 

^rndpr  the  wivfTei^nty  of 
ihv  King  of  ihf  Hflgianf^), 


2.S07.760 

43.405.7M 

\,2^2AH 

18.073.890 

920.020 

10.200,000 

27fi.S00 

850,000 

735,3M 

4.431,970 

2*3.877 

136.000 

Mtnl 


7flS.7:iS 


I^CKlnfMMJ 


8,117,265 

30.000.000 
117.104.871 


*  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan,  althouch  nomi- 
nallv  under  the  Buaenunty  of  Turkey,  are  really  con- 
trolled by  Great  Britain,  and  it  ia  only  a  matter  of  time 
aa  to  when  they  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Britiah 
Empire.  Adding  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  to  the  Empire 
would  increaae  the  figurea  above  given  to  3,207,700 
aquare  milea  and  50,316,019  population. 

The  remaining  territory  of  Africa  unoccupied  ia  a  part 
of  the  Great  Deaert  of  Sahara  and  the  Independent  Statea 
of  Abyaainia  and  Liberia.  Even  thia  territory,  except 
the  laat,  ia  deatined  to  paaa  under  the  power  of  the 
Europeana. 

Over  a  great  part  of  the  continent  civilization 
is  at  a  low  ebb,  and  in  the  Kongo  region  cannibal- 
ism is  extensively  prevalent.  Yet  in  various 
regions  the  natives  who  have  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  a  higher  civilization  show  considerable 
skill  in  agriculture  and  various  mechanical  arts, 
as  in  weaving  and  metal  working.  Among 
articles  exported  from  Africa  are  gold  and  dia- 
monds, palm  oil,  ivory,  wool,  ostrich  feathers, 
esparto,  cotton,  caoutchouc,  etc.  The  total 
annual  trade  has  been  estimated  at  $500,000,000. 

Alaska  is  now  an  organized  Territory  in 
the  Western  Division  of  the  North  American 
Union,  comprising  the  extreme  northwestern 
part  of  the  Amencan  continent;  bounded  by 
the  Arctic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  Bering  Sea,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  Northwest  Territories  of  Can- 
ada; gross  area,  as  far  as  determined,  581,107 
square  miles;  purchased  from  Russia,  in  1867, 
for  $7,200,000;  given  a  territorial  district  gov- 
ernment in  1884  and  enlarged  political  powers  in 


1906.  The  population  by  latest  census  was 
63,592,  but  owing  to  gold  disooveries  is  probably 
much  larger  now. 

Gold  production,  and  business  activities  cod- 
nected  therewith,  are  hastening  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  country,  and  in  1908  the  yield  of  toe 
precious  metal  promises  to  be  larger  than  ever 
before. 

The  waters  of  Alaska  contain  over  100  species 
of  food  fish,  but  the  principal  fisheries  are  those 
confined  to  salmon,  cod,  and  herring.  In  cozh 
nection  with  the  Alaska  coast  there  are  at  least 
125,000  square  miles  of  cod  fishinf  banks,  the 
greater  part  of  which  still  awaits  aev^opm«it 
Whales  and  halibut  also  abound,  but  aa  yet  tber 
do  not  support  distinct  industries. 

When  the  United  States  acquired  this  region, 
and  till  gold  minine  set  in,  fur  sealing  was  the 
only  industry.  Solar  there  has  been  but  little 
done  in  the  line  of  systematic  farming.  Con^ires^ 
has  continued  its  appropriation  to  investigate 
agricultural  possibilities.  Oats,  wheat,  rye. 
barley,  and  buckwheat,  among  cere^ds ;  potatoes, 
turnips,  peas,  onions,  and  many  minor  vegetables; 
a  variety  of  fruit  and  excellent  hay  are  grown  to 
advantage. 

Algiers  the  capital  of  Akeria,  founded  bj 
the  Arabs  in  935,  called  the  '^ver  city."  from 
the  glistening  white  of  its  buildings  as  seen  slop^ 
ing  up  from  Uie  sea,  presenting  a  striking  appear- 
ance, was  for  centunes  under  its  Bey  the  head- 
quarters of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  whicfa 
only  began  to  cease  when  Lord  Ebonouth  bom- 
barded the  town  and  destroyed  the  fleet  in  the 
harbor.  Since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
the  city  has  been  greatly  improved,  the  fortifi- 
cations strengthen^,  and  its  neighborbood  has 
become  a  freauent  resort  of  English  people  in 
winter.     Population,  145.000. 

Alps  9  the  greatest  European  mountain  sjrs- 
tem,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Me(i>- 
terranean  and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  North  and 
Black  seas,  extending  through  14^  of  longitude 
and  5^  of  latitude,  with  spurs  to  the  Apennines 
Pyrenees,  Vosges,  Hartz,  Sudetes,  Caxpathians, 
and  the  Balkan.  They  are  of  creseent-like  form, 
and  average  in  height  about  7,700  feet;  over 
400  peaks  rise  to  the  perpetual  snow  line,  which 
averages  from  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  central 
point  of  all  the  Alpine  chains  is  the  St.  Gothard 
eroup,  which  is  in  a  direct  line  150  miles  from 
tne  Mediterranean,  500  miles  from  the  North 
Sea,  and  550  miles  from  the  Baltic.  The  prin- 
cipal Alpine  divisions  are:  I.  The  Maritime 
Alps,  consisting  of  two  portions,  the  first  (Liuru- 
rian  Alps)  extending  from  the  vicinitjr  of  Kioe 
to  the  Col  de  Lauzania  in  Piedmont;  the  second 
(upper  Maritime  Alps)  terminating  in  Monte 
Viso,  on  the  western  frontier  of  Piedmont.  II 
The  Cottian  Alps,  extending  from  Monte  Mso 
to  Mont  Cenis,  with  Piedmontese  and  French 
territories  on  three  sides.  III.  The  Graian 
Alps,  extending  from  Mont  Cenis  (11,457  feet  s 
to  the  Col  du  Bonhomme,  between  Savoy  on  t}» 
west  and  Piedmont  on  the  east.  iV.  The 
Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Col  du  Bonhomme  to 
Monte  Rosa,  between  Upper  Savoy  and  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Valais  on  one  side,  and  Piedmont  on 
the  other,  including  Mont  Blanc  (15.810  feet .. 
Monte    Rosa    (15,208),    and    the    Matterb<»xi 
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(14335).    V.  The  Lepontine  or  Helvetian  Alps, 
includiiig  the  divergent  chain  known  as  the 
Bernese  Alps.    This  division  covers  West  Switz-  | 
erland,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhdne,  I 
dividing    Lombardy    from    Switzerland,     one ! 
branch  terminating  at  Monte  Bernardino,  the  i 
other  extending  to  and  uniting  with  the  Jura, 
north  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.    Tnis  comprises  the  j 
finest  scenery,  and  includes  the  Finsteraarhom 
(14,106  feet),  Furca  (14,a37),  Jungfrau  (13,718),  I 
Monch    (13,498),    Schreckhom    (13,386),    and  I 
Monte  lieon  on  the  Simplon  ( 11,541).     VI.    The  . 
RhsBtian  Alps,  commencing  at  Monte  Bernardino 
extending  along   the   confines  of  Switzerland,  | 
Italy,  and  Germany,  and  terminating  at  the  i 
northeast  end  of  Tyrol.      VII.     The  Noric  Alps, 
extending  through  Salzburg,  North  Carinthia,  I 
Stvria,  and  Upper  and  Lower  Austria ;    highest , 
p^k,Gross-Glockner(  12,776  feet).     VIII.   The 
Camie  Alps,  extending  on  the  confines  of  Venetia  I 
and    Cannthia,    from    Pellegrino    to    Ter^lou. : 
IX.     From  the  last-named  place  this  chain  is 
prolonged  through  Gorz  and  Camiola,  to  Mt.  i 
Kleck,  under  the  name  of  the  Julian  or  Panno-  i 
nian  Alps.     X.     A  southern  continuation,  called 
Dinaric  Alps,  extends  from  Mt.  Kleck  through , 
Croatia,    Dalmatia,    and    Herzegovina,    to    tne ' 
vicinity  of  the  Balkan.     Among  the  most  cele-  | 
brated  passes  are  those  of  the  Great  and  Little  I 
St.  Bernard,  St.  Gothard,  Simplon,  and  Spliigen.  i 
Over  the  Simplon  Pass  (6,628  feet  hi«h),  Napo-  ' 
leon  constructed  a  road  extending  from  Brieg ! 
to  Domo  d'Ossola,  forty-six  and  one-half  miles, 
connecting  Geneva  with  Milan.     Railway  tun-  | 
nels  have  been  cut  through  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Goth- 
ard, and  the  Simplon.     Ascents,  promoted  by 
Alpine  clubs,  have  greatly  increased  in  numbers  | 
and    daring,    despite    whirlwinds,    avalanches, 
and    glaciers.     The    vegetation    diminishes    in ; 
beauty,  if  not  in  abundance,  at  an  elevation  of , 
1.600  to  1,7(X)  feet,  and  almost  disappears  at! 
6,5(X)  feet,  though  pasturage,  and  peculiar  genera  i 
of  plants  distinctively  known  as  the  "Alpine 
flora,''  flourish  as  high  as  8,500  feet.      Agassiz  I 
distinguished  lichen  even  amid  the  eternal  snows,  i 
The  fauna  includes  the  chamois,  lammergeyer, 
eagle,  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  wild  cat,  and  bear.    The  i 
Alps   are   not  only  remarkable   for  wonderful  | 
mountain  masses  and  freaks  of  nature,  but  also  | 
for  their  mineralogy,  and  for  their  dairies  and  { 
cattle  raising.  ; 

Amazon,  Maranon,  or  Orellana* 
a  river  which  traverses  nearly  the  whole  extent 
of  the  equatorial  region  of  South  America,  run-  1 
ning  chiefly  from  west  to  east,  and  entering  the 
Atlantic  almost  at  the  equator.  It  is  one  of  the  | 
largest  rivers  in  the  world,  running  a  course, 
including  windings,  of  nearly  4,700  miles.  The 
force  of  its  current  is  so  great  that  it  overlays 
the  ocean  to  a  distance  of  more  than  20(X  miles 
from  the  shore.  With  its  enormous  tributaries 
—  the  Rio  Negro,  the  Madeira,  the  Japura,  and 
many  others  —  it  is  estimated  that  it  affords  an 
inland  navi^tion  of  50,0(X)  miles.  The  area 
drained  by  its  waters  is  probably  not  less  than 
2,500,000  square  mUes.  The  width  of  its  mouth, 
or  mouths,  is  nearly  200  miles. 

Amiens  (dh'-me-dn),  an  ancient  city  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Somme,  about 
seventy   miles  north  of  Paris.     Its  cathedral, 


commenced  in  1220  and  finished  in  1288,  is 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  one  of  the  finest  cathedrals  in  Europe. 
Amiens  was  the  birthplace  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Hol- 
land, which  was  signed  at  Amiens^  March  27, 
1802.  During  the  war  between  France  and 
(jermany,  in  1870,  Amiens  was  taken  by  the 
Germans  under  General  Manteuffel,  an  event 
which  contributed  to  the  subsequent  fall  of 
Paris.  Amiens  has  many  important  manufac- 
tures, including  cotton-velvets,  kerseymeres,  etc. 
PoDulation,  92,065. 

Amsterdam 9  the  metropolis  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  on 
the  river  Amstel,  is  divided  into  small  islands, 
connected  by  bridges,  and  is  almost  wholly  built 
upon  piles.  The  site  of  Amsterdam  was  origi- 
nally-a  peat-bo^.  About  A.  D.  1200  it  was  a 
small  fishing  village.  It  was  formerly  very 
strongly  fortified,  but  now  its  only  defense  con- 
sists m  its  sluices,  which  can  flood  in  a  few 
hours  the  surrounding  land.  The  approach  to 
the  city  from  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  intncate  and 
dangerous,  owing  to  the.  numerous  shallows. 
In  the  Seventeentn  Century  Amsterdam  was  the 
center  of  the  banking  transactions  of  the  world. 
It  is  still  the  chief  commercial  citv  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  has  a  large  trade  with  both  the  East 
and  the  West  Indies.  The  diamond-cutters  of 
Amsterdam  are  greatly  celebrated.  Population, 
557,614. 

Andes 9  the  great  mountain  system  of  South 
America,  extends  along  its  west  coast  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  a  breadth 
of  from  forty  to  four  hundred  miles,  and  covers 
with  its  offshoots,  plateaux,  and  declivities, 
nearly  a  sixth  part  of  that  continent.  The 
highest  summit  is  Aconcagua,  in  Chile,  23,910 
feet  high.  The  Andes  are  composed  partly  of 
granite,  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay  slate,  but  chiefly 
of  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  basalt,  with  lime- 
stone, red  sanastone,  and  conglomerate.  Vol- 
canoes are  numerous  in  the  Chilean  Andes,  where 
there  are  no  less  than  nineteen  in  a  state  of 
activity;  and  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  con- 
sist almost  altogether  of  volcanic  summits, 
either  now  or  formerly  in  active  ignition.  Of 
these,  the  most  dreaded  is  Cotopaxi.  The  Andes 
are  celebrated  for  their  mineral  riches  —  pro- 
ducing gold  and  silver  in  large  quantities,  with 
platina,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  iron. 
The  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  Andes  reaches 
the  height  of  18,300  feet  in  the  West  Cordillera 
of  Chile;  near  the  equator  it  is  15,000  feet.  The 
potato  is  cultivated  at  an  elevation  of  9,SQ0  to 
13,000  feet;  wheat  grows  luxuriantly  at  10,000 
feet,  and  oats  ripen  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Titicaca  at  an  elevation  of  12,795  feet. 

Antiochy  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  eyalet  of 

1  Aleppo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asi,  formerly 

j  the  Orontes.     It  derived  its  name  from  Antio- 

I  chus,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of 

Philip  of  Macedon,  and  was  one  of  the  sixteen 

cities  built  by  his  son,  Seleucus  Nicator,    Anti- 

och  was  a  city  of  great  magnificence.     It  was 

the  residence  of  the  Syrian  monarchs,  and  is 

said  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  largest  cities 

in  the  world.  In  Roman  times,  it  was  the  seat  of 
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the  Syrian  governor,  and  the  center  of  a  widely- 
extended  commerce.  It  now  exhibits  scarcely 
any  traces  of  its  former  grandeur,  except  the 
ruins  of  the  walls  built  by  Justinian,  and  of  a 
fortress  erected  by  the  Crusaders.  The  modem 
name  is  Antakieh.    Population,  about  6,000. 

Antwerp  (Dutch  and  German  ArUwerpen, 
French  Anvers),  the  chief  port  of  Belgium,  and 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Scheldt,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  open  sea. 
It  is  strongly  fortified,  being  completely  sur- 
rounded on  the  land  side  by  a  semicircular  inner 
line  of  fortifications,  the  defenses  being  com- 
pleted by  an  outer  line  of  forts  and  outworks. 
The  cathedral,  with  a  spire  400  feet  high,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Belgium,  contains  Ru- 
bens's  celebrated  masterpieces,  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  and  The 
Assumption.  The  other  churches  of  note  are 
St.  James's,  St.  Andrew's,  and  St.  Paul's,  all 
enriched  with  paintings  by  Rubens,  Vandyck, 
and  other  masters.  Among  the  other  edifices  of 
note  are  the  exchange,  the  town-hall,  the  palace, 
theater,  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  picture  ana 
sculpture  gallenes,  etc.  The  harbor  accom- 
mooation  is  extensive  and  excellent,  new  docks 
and  quays  having  been  built  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  shippmg  trade  has  greatly  sidvanced 
in  recent  times,  and  is  now  very  large,  the  goods 
being  largely  in  transit.  There  are  numerous 
and  varied  industries.  Antwerp  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  the  Eighth  Centuiy,  and  in  the  Eleventh 
and  Twelfth  it  had  attained  a  high  deg^ree  of 
prosperity.  In  the  Sixteenth  Century  it  is  said 
to  have  had  a  population  of  200,000.  The  wars 
between  the  Netherlands  and  Spain  greatly 
injured  its  commerce,  which  was  almost  ruined 
by  the  closing  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  in 
accordance  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia  (1648). 
It  was  only  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  that  its 
prosperity  had  revived,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the 
important  active  seaports  of  Western  Europe. 
Population,  304,951. 

Aqueduct  (Lat.  aqua^  water,  duco,  to  lead), 
an  artificial  channel  or  conduit  for  the  con- 
veyance of  water  from  one  place  to  another: 
more  particularly  applied  to  structures  for  con- 
veying water  from  distant  sources  for  the  supply 
of  large  cities.  Aqueducts  were  extensively 
used  by  the  Romans,  and  many  of  them  still 
remain  in  different  places  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Roman 
aqueducts,  chronologically  arranged: 

1.  The  A gua  yl  ppia,  begun  by  and  named  after 
the  censor  Appius  Claudius  about  313  B.  C.  It 
ran  a  course  of  between  six  and  seven  miles,  its 
source  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Palestrina. 
With  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  near  the 
Porta  Capena,  it  was  subterranean.  No  remains 
of  it  exist. 

2.  Anio  Vetus,  constructed  about  273  B.  C. 
by  M.  Curius  Dentatus.  It  also  was  chiefly 
underground.  Remains  may  be  traced  both  at 
Tiyoli  and  near  the  Porta  Maggiore.  From  the 
point  at  which  it  quitted  the  river  Anio,  about 
twenty  miles  above  Tivoli,  to  Rome,  is  about 
forty-three  miles. 

3.  Aqua  Marcia,  named  after  the  prsetor  Quin- 


tus  Marcius  Rex,  145  B.  C,  had  its  source  be- 
tween Tivoli  and  Subiaco,  and  was  consequently 
about  sixty  miles  long.  The  noble  arches  whi<± 
stretch  across  the  Camipagna  for  some  six  miles 
on  the  road  to  Frascati,  are  the  portion  of  this 
aqueduct  which  was  above  ground. 

4.  Aqua  Tepula  (126  B.  C.)  had  its  source  near 
Tusculum,  and  its  channel  was  carried  over  xht 
arches  of  the  last-mentioned  aqueduct. 

5.  Aqua  Julia,  constructed  by  Agrippa,  and 
named  after  Augustus,  34  B.  C.  Like  the  Tepu- 
lan,  it  was  carried  along  the  Marcian  arches,  ai^ 
its  source  was  also  near  Tusculum.  Remains  of 
the  three  last-mentioned  aqueducts  still  exi^ 

6.  Aqua  Virgo,  also  constructed  by  Agrippa. 
and  said  to  have  been  named  in  consequ^ioe  of 
the  spring  which  supplied  it  having  been  pointed 
out  by  a  girl  to  some  of  Agrippa'a  soldiers  wba 
in  search  of  water.  The  Aqua  Vergine,  as  it  is 
now  called,  is  still  entire,  having  been  restored 
by  the  popes  Nicholas  V.  and  Pius  IV.,  1568- 
Tne  source  of  the  Aqua  Viigo  is  near  the  Anio.  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Torre  Salona,  on  the  NHa 
Collatina,  and  about  fourteen  miles  from  Bjxat. 
The  original  object  of  this  aqueduct  was  to  sap- 
ply  the  baths  of  A^ppa;  its  water  now  flows 
m  the  Fontana  Trevi,  that  of  the  Piazza  Navm^ 
the  Piazza  Famese,  and  the  Barcaccia  of  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna.  The  water  of  the  Aqua  Viigo 
is  the  best  in  Rome. 

7.  Aqua  Ahustina,  constructed  by  Augustus, 
and  afterwards  restored  by  Trajan,  and  latterij 
by  the  popes.  This  aqueduct,  now  called  the 
Aqua  PaolOr  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tbt 
Tiber,  and  supplies  the  fountains  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  and  the  Fontana  Paola  on  the  Montorio- 
its  original  object  was  to  supply  the  Naumadita 
of  Augustus  which  was  a  sheet  of  water  for  ti» 
representation  of  sea  fights. 

8.  Aqua  Claudia,  commenced  by  Caligula  and 
completed  by  Claudius,  51  A.  D.  A  line  of  mag- 
nificent arches  which  formerly  belonged  to  thi> 
aqueduct  still  stretches  across  the  Uampagna, 
and  forms  one  of  the  grandest  of  Roman  niii^ 
It  was  used  as  a  quarry  by  Sextus  V.  for  the 
construction  of  the  Aqua  Felici,  which  now  «ip- 
plies  the  Fountain  of  Termini,  and  various  otbef* 
m  different  parts  of  the  city. 

9.  Anio  Novas,  which  was  the  noost  oopious 
of  all  th^  Roman  fountains,  though  inferior  to 
the  Marcia  in  the  solidity  of  its  structure ;  it  w»> 
also  the  longest  of  the  aqueducts,  pursuing  i 
course  of  no  less  than  sixty-two  mil^  By  the 
two  last-mentioned  aqueducts  the  former  supf^v 
of  water  was  doubled.  In  addition  to  the  aque- 
ducts already  mentioned,  there  was  the  Aqua 
Trajana,  which  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  s 
branch  of  the  Anio  Novus  and  seveiil  others  d 

,  later  construction,  such  as  the  Antoniana,  Aks- 
I  andrina,  and  Jo  via,,  none  of  which  were  to  b« 
compared  with  the  older  ones   in   extent  ai^i 
magnificence. 

(Jther  m&t  aqueducts  were  built  in  otte 
parts  of  tne  Roman  Empire.  One  of  the  wost 
perfect  was  that  of  Nimes,  including  the  bridge 
spanning  the  valley  of  the  river  Gard,  azKi  now 
I  known  as  the  Pont  du  Gard.  In  the  reign  oC 
Louis  XIV.  a  ma^ificent  aqueduct  was  eoo- 
structed  for  supplying  Versailles.  The  bridge  of 
Main  tenon  over  which  it  is  carried  is  seven-e^tbs 
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of  a  mile  long,  upward  of  200  feet  high,  and  con- 
tains three  tiers  of  arches,  242  in  each  tier,  with 
fifu- feet  span 

The  new  Croton  aqueduct  of  New  York  is  the 
finest  of  modem  times.  The  old  Croton  was 
completed  in  1842,  having  been  five  years  in 
building.  The  whole  expense,  including  $1,800,- 
000  for  distributing  pipes,  right  of  way,  and  other 
outlays,  was  $10,375,000;  including  commis- 
sions and  interest,  the  cost  was  $12,500,000.  Its 
length,  from  its  source  at  the  Croton  River  to  the 
distributing  reservoir  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  40th 
Street,  is  forty  and  a  half  miles.  It  is  carried 
through  sixteen  tunnels,  having  an  aggregate 
len^h  of  6,841  feet,  cut  mainly  througn  gneiss 
rock.  A  large  part  of  the  open  cutting  is  also 
rock  work.  A  dam  across  the  Croton  River 
raised  the  water  forty  feet  and  formed  the  proton 
Lake,  which  covers  about  400  acres.  From  the 
dam  to  the  Harlem  River,  nearly  thirty-three 
miles,  the  aqueduct  is  of  stone,  brick,  and  cement 
^arched  over  and  under,  except  in  the  rock  timnels 
where  the  roofing  arch  is  dispensed  with.  Its 
capacity  is  115,000,000  gallons  daily.  The  new 
Croton  aqueduct  was  completed  in  1890  at  a 
cost  of  $20,000,000,  and,  together  with  that  of 
Vienna,  is  the  most  iniportant  of  modem  times. 

Aqultanla,  the  Roman  name  of  a  part  of 
Gaul,  originally  including  the  country  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne,  but  afterwards  en- 
lareed  by  the  Emperor  Augustus,  when  he  di- 
vided  Gaul  into  four  provinces,  by  the  addition 
to  it  of  the  country  between  the  Garoime  and 
the  Loire  (A.  D.  27).  From  1152  to  1451  Aqui- 
taine  was,  except  for  several  brief  periods,  an 
English  possession.  It  afterwards  was  named 
Ciuierme,  and  now  forms  the  departments  of 
Gironde  and  Lot-et-Gf^nne. 

Architecture  {ar'-ke-tekt-yur),  the  art  of 
building,  embracing  every  kind  of  stmcture 
except  works  of  defense  and  ships.  Throughout 
the  globe  remains  of  edifices  proclaim  an  early 
possession  of  certain  degrees  of  architectural 
knowledjge.  The  most  remarkable  vestiges  of 
these  primitive  structures,  save  the  Celtic  monu- 
ments, were  once  supposed  to  be  the  works  of 
giants  or  Cvclops  like  those  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey.  By  wnom  they  were  erected,  however, 
is  unknown,  though  they  have  been  attributed 
to  the  Pelasgians.  The  walls  of  the  cities  and  of 
the  sacred  enclosures  and  tombs  were  composed 
of  blocks  of  stone  of  a  polygonal  form  well 
adjusted.  No  cement  was  used,  the  interstices 
being  filled  with  small  stones.  At  times  they 
present  horizontal  layers  whose  upright  Joints 
are  variously  inclined.  At  Mycenae  and  Tiryns 
several  examples  are  to  be  found.  No  entire 
architectural  monument  has  come  down  to  us 
from  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  nor  from  the  Pheni- 
cians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Syrians,  the  Philistines, 
and  many  other  nations.  Of  the  very  ancient 
Chinese  monuments,  too,  we  have  no  trace. 
Japan,  Siam,  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
abound  in  ancient  ruins  once  sacred  to  the 
divinities  of  the  Buddhist  faith.  The  Hindoo 
structures  are  remarkable  for  their  colossal 
pize  and  their  severe  and  grotesque  appear- 1 
ance. —  The  architectural  types  of  all  other  i 
structures  of  antiquity  sink  mto  insignificance 
when  compared  with  those  of  the  Egyptians,  j 


Their  earliest  works  are  the  hypogea  or  spea, 
wherein  their  dead  were  interred,  and  which 
served  also  as  subterranean  temples.  These 
were  the  prototypes  of  the  open-air  temples,  of 
which  the  most  ancient  example  is  perhaps'  that 
at  Amada.  The  plan  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  hypogea,  or  caves.  The  walls,  ceilings,  and 
columns  were  decorated  with  figiunes  in  bas-relief 
and  hieroglyphics  richly  color^,  generally  with 
yellow,  red.  green,  and  blue  The  palaces  were 
constructea  upon  a  plan  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  temples.  Besides  their  wonderful  cities  of 
the  dead,  the  Egyptians  reared  their  stupendous 
pyramids,  the  most  gigantic  monuments  existing. 
Tne  pyramidal  shape  pervades  most  of  their 
works,  the  walls  of  their  temples  inclining 
inward.  Colunms  were  employed  to  form  porti- 
coes to  their  interior  courts,  and  also  to  support 
the  ceiliuj^  The  shafts,  of  different  forms, 
beins  conical,  or  cylindrical,  or  bulging  out  at 
the  base,  sometimes  presented  a  smooth  surface ; 
they  were  rarely  fluted,  and  generally  covered 
with  hieroglyphics.  The  capitals  resemble  the 
lotus,  either  spreading  out  at  the  top  or  bound 
together,  assuming  the  bulbous  shape;  above 
is  a  square  tablet  forming  the  abacus. — The 
Grecian  monuments  belonged  to  the  states, 
and  upon  the  public  works  the  governments 
lavished  fabulous  sums.  Hence  the  Grecian 
cities  were  adorned  with  temples,  theaters, 
odeons,  gymnasiums,  choragic  monuments,  and 
the  like. 

The  earliest  architectural  remains  of  Greece 
are  of  unknown  antiquity,  and  consist  of  mas- 
sive walls  built  of  huge  blocks  of  stone.  In 
historic  times  the  Greeks  developed  an  archi- 
tecture of  noble  simplicity  and  dignity.  This 
style  is  of  modem  origin  compared  with  that  of 
^gyp^t  ^^^  ^^6  earliest  remains  give  indications 
that  it  was  in  part  derived  from  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  considerea  to  have  attained  its  greatest  per- 
fection in  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  about  460-430 
B.  C.  The  great  masters  of  this  period  were 
Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  etc.  Afl  the  extant 
buildings  are  more  or  less  in  ruins.  The  style 
is  characterized  by  beauty,  harmony,  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  highest  degree.  Distinctivo  of  it 
are  what  are  called  the  orders  of  architecture,  by 
which  term  are  understood  certain  modes  of 
proportioning  and  decorating  the  column  and 
its  superimposed  entablature.  The  Greeks  had 
three  orders,  called  respectively  the  Doric^  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian,  Greek  buildings  were  abun- 
dantly adorned  with  sculptures,  and  painting 
was  extensively  used,  the  details  of  the  structures 
being  enriched  by  different  colors  or  tints.  Low- 
ness  of  roofs  and  the  absence  of  arches  were  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Greek  architecture,  in  which, 
as  in  that  of  E^pt,  horizontality  of  line  is  an- 
other characteristic  mark.  The  most  remark- 
able public  edifices  of  the  Greeks  were  temples, 
of  which  the  most  famous  is  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens.  Others  exist  in  various  parts  of  Greece 
as  well  as  in  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  Asia  Minor, 
etc.,  where  important  Greek  communities  were 
early  settled.  Their  theaters  were  semi-circular 
on  one  side  and  square  on  the  other,  the  semi- 
circular part  being  usually  excavated  in  the  side 
of  some  convenient  hill.  This  part,  the  audi- 
torium, was  filled  with  concentric  seats,  and 
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might  be  capable  of  containing  20,000  spectators. 
A  number  exist  in  Greece,  Sicuy,  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  elsewhere.  No  remains  of  private  houses 
are  known  to  exist.  By  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  (say  400  B.  C.)  the  best  period  of 
Greek  architecture  was  over;  a  noble  smipHcity 
had  given  place  to  excess  of  ornament.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (323)  the  de- 
cline was  still  more  marked. 

Among  the  Romans  there  was  no  original 
development  of  architecture  as  among  the 
Greeks,  though  they  early  took  the  foremost 
place  in  the  construction  of  such  works  as  aque- 
ducts and  sewers,  the  arch  being  in  early  and 
extensive  use  among  this  people.  As  a  fine  art, 
however,  Roman  architecture  had  its  origin  in 
copies  of  the  Greek  models,  all  the  Grecian 
orders  beins  introduced  into  Rome,  and  vari- 
ously modined.  Their  number,  moreover,  was 
augmented  by  the  addition  of  two  new  orders — 
the  Tuscan  and  the  Composite,  The  Romans 
became  acquainted  with  the  architecture  of  the 
Greeks  soon  after  200  B.  C,  but  it  was  not  tQl 
about  two  centuries  later  that  the  architecture 
of  Rome  attained  (under  Augustus)  its  great- 
est perfection.  Among  the  great  works  now 
erected  were  temples,  aqueducts,  amphitheaters, 
magnificent  villas,  triumphal  arches,  monumen- 
tal pillars,  etc.  The  ampnitheater  differed  from 
the  theater  it  beinc  a  completely  circular  or 
rather  elliptical  building,  filled  on  all  sides  with 
ascending  seat?  for  spectators  and  leaving  only 
the  central  space,  called  the  Arena,  for  the  com- 
batants and  public  shows.  The  Coliseum  is  a 
stupendous  structure  of  this  kind.  The  Thermae, 
or  baths,  were  vast  structures  in  which  multi- 
tudes of  people  could  bathe  at  once.  Magnifi- 
cent tombs  were  often  built  by  the  wealthy.  Re- 
mains of  private  residences  are  numerous,  and 
the  excavations  at  Pompeii  in  particular  have 
thrown  great  light  on  the  internal  arrangements 
of  the  Roman  dwelling-house.  Almost  all  the 
successors  of  Augustus  embellished  Rome  more 
or  less,  erected  splendid  palaces  and  temples, 
and  adorned,  like  Hadrian,  even  the  conquered 
countries  with  them.  But  after  the  period  of 
Hadrian  (117-138  A.  D.)  Roman  architecture  is 
considered  to  have  been  on  the  decline.  The 
refined  and  noble  style  of  the  Greeks  was  neg- 
lected, and  there  was  an  atteinpt  to  embellish 
the  beautiful  more  and  more.  This  decline  was 
all  the  more  rapid  latterly  from  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  empire  and  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

In  Constantinople,  after  its  virtual  separation 
from  the  Western  Empire,  arose  a  style  of  art  j 
and  architecture  whicn  was  practiced  by  the » 
Greek  Church  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  I 
Ages.    This  is  called  the  Byzantine  style.    Then 
appeared  the  dome,  the  gloiy  of  the  Bvzantine  I 
school,  the  requirements  which  led  to  the  aban-  | 
donment  in  the  ground  plan  of  churches  of  the 
Latin  cross  in  favor  of  tne  Grecian  cross,  whose 
branches  are  of  eaual  length.    The  dogmas  of 
the  iconoclasts  obliged  the  architects  to  seek 
some  other  means  than  sculpture  of  enriching , 
their  temples;    hence  the  profusion  of  Mosaic 
work.    Their  ornaments  represented  foliage  in ' 
bass-relief  and  interlaced  lines.     Under  Belisa-  | 
rius  and  Narses  the  dome  was  introduced  into 


Italy.  The  Byzantine  style  also  becan»  the 
basis  of  the  new  Persian,  Russian,  and  Saraceo 
schools.  We  find  its  peculiarities  existing  during 
the  Middle  Ages  in  Greece,  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain. 
Arabia,  and  India.  Among  the  chief  edifices  of 
this  school  are  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  and  San  Vitaie  at  Ravenna. 
The  Saracens  and  Moors  introduced  into  £^i- 
rope  certain  forms  of  architecture  founded  on  tb? 
remains  of  the  Grecian  school,  blended  with  the 
Oriental  elements  of  the  Byzantine.  Their  chief 
peculiarity  was  in  the  form  given  to  the  ardi. 
The  Saracenic  arch  was  of  greater  depth  than 
width.  The  Moorish  style  was  distinguished  bj 
arches  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  or  a  crescent- 
Their  mural  ornamentations,  styled  arabesqi^, 
presented  more  varied  designs  of  graceful  and 
ingenious  combinations  of  geometrical  and  floral 
traceries  than  had  before  been  known.  Tl» 
Lombards,  who  possessed  themselves  of  North 
Italy  after  the  middle  of  the  Sixth  Century,  or^- 
nated  a  complete  and  systematized  style,  which 
the  people  of  each  country  where  it  was  intro- 
duced modified  to  suit  their  climate,  customs,  and 
wants.  Its  branches  are  variously  known  a^^ 
the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  Saxon,  Norman, 
etc.,  which  together  were  styled  old  Gothic,  and 
out  of  which  grew  the  pointed  style,  after  the 
introduction  into  Europe  of  the  pointed  arrfu 
During  the  Middle  Ages  the  study  of  the  art*, 
sciences,  and  literature  took  refuce  in  the  mem- 
asteries.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  declined. 
however,  as  free  institutions  arose,  and  the 
pointed  Grothic  must  be  regarded  as  the  work 
rather  of  secular  than  of  clerical  architects 
This  change  was  doubtless  made  more  comj^te 
by  the  increasing  importance  of  the  fraternity  of 
Freemasons,  who  became  in  time  sole  directors 
or  supervisors  of  all  the  reli^ous  structures^ 
Protected  by  the  Church,  architecture  in  their 
hands  passed  from  the  old  Gothic  through  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  pointed  style.  This  style  is 
customarily  divided  into  three  periods:  the  first, 
or  primary,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  Twelfth 
Century;  the  second,  or  decorated,  or  rayozmant. 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Cet>- 
tury;  and  the  third,  or  perpendicular,  or  flam- 
boyant, from  the  end  of  the  Fourteenth  to  the 
Sixteenth  Century.  The  essential  element  of 
this  style  is  the  pointed  arch.  It  is  during 
the  first  period  that  the  spire  surmounting  the 
tower  becomes  of  so  great  importance.  But- 
tresses and  flying  buttresses  also  form  a  striking 
feature. 

The  windows  gradually  assume  a  less  points! 
form;  the  clustered  columns  composing  the  col- 
umnar piers  are  more  elaborate;  and  the  ribs, 
bosses,  and  carved  ornaments  throughout  ha\^ 
more  relief  and  are  more  elegant.  The  third 
period  is  remarkable  for  its  profuse  ornamenta- 
tion. The  panelled  walls,  with  their  niches, 
tabernacles,  canopies,  and  screens,  highly  deco- 
rated, the  flying  buttresses  enriched  with  pinna- 
cles and  tracery,  the  corbelled  battlements  and 
turrets,  and  the  balustrades  intricately  carved 
and  pierced,  are  characteristic  of  the  epoch. 

During  the  Fourteenth  Centurv,  or  the  treeenU) 
period,  we  discover  in  Italy,  in  the  secular  struc- 
tures more  especially,  numerous  examples  exhib- 
iting a  return  to  the  classic  styles.    At  lengthy  in 
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the  Sixteenth  Century,  the  classic  taste  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  and  |ience  the  different 
names,  cinouecento^  renawance^  revived,  given 
to  that  style  which  supplanted  everywhere  the 
so-called  Gothic  architecture.  Brunelleschi  of 
Florence  (died  1444)  was  among  the  first  to 
encoura^  and  disseminate  this  taste  for  a  return 
to  the  classic  architecture.*  He  had  numerous 
distin^ished  followers,  among  whom  were 
Alberti,  Bramante,  Peruzzi,  Sangallo,  San  Mich- 
eli.  Palladio,  and  Scamozzi.  In  their  produc- 
tions the  different  elements  of  the  classic  style 
are  happily  introduced.  The  application  of 
these  elements  to  ecclesiastical,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  secular,  structures,  accounts  for  the 
liberties  taken  with  them,  among  which  are  the 
following:  the  great  variety  given  to  the  inteiv 
columniation  of  columns;  the  superposition  of 
different  orders,  with  and  without  broken  entab- 
latures* the  frequent  use  of  engaged  colunms 
and  pilasters;  the  various  forms  given  to  the 
pediments;  the  substitution  of  columns  for  piers 
supporting  arcades;  the  decoration  of  blank 
walls  witn  medallions,  foliage,  and  scrolls  of 
various  sorts,  together  with  designs  of  animals 
arranged  in  imitation  of  ancient  arabe8()ues. 
These  and  many  other  so-called  liberties  origin- 
ated a  style  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
modem  civilization.  Micnael  Angelo  made 
many  innovations.  Instead  of  superimposing 
several  orders,  distinguishing  as  many  stories, 
he  employed  one,  comprising  the  whole  height 
of  the  edifice. 

The  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  of  the  last  hun- 
dred years,  having  enlarged  our  knowledge  of 
architectural  forms  and  promoted  a  more  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  principles  of  the  art,  has 
given  rise  to  two  movements  directed  either  to 
improving  the  so-called  classical  style,  or  to  sup- 
pbmting  it  altogether.  These  movements  are 
known  as  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic  revival.  Both 
took  their  origin  in  England.  The  Greek  revival 
dates  from  1762,  when  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Revett 
published  the  results  of  their  researches  among 
the  antiquities  of  Attica.  The  Gothic  revival 
may  be  said  to  date  from  Horace  Walpole's  works 
at  Strawberry  Hill  about  100  years  ago,  but  its 
modem  development  did  not  begin  till  about 
1820.  In  England  and  the  United  States  the 
Greek  revival  was  merely  a  reproduction  of  the 
Greek  buildings  or  parts  of  buildings;  but  in 
France  it  showed  enough  vigor  to  throw  aside 
the  methods  of  the  ancients,  and  to  create  a 
new  style,  which  has  been  called  the  neo-grecque, 
or.  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Romanesque, 
founded  upon  Roman  methods,  the  romantiqne. 
The  column  of  July  in  Paris,  parts  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  the  Bibliothdque  Ste.  Genevidve, 
and  the  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  by  MM.  Due, 
Labrouste,  and  Ehiban,  are  the  typical  monu- 
ments of  this  style.  Meanwhile,  m  England, 
the  Greek  movement  having  failed,  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Gothic  style  was  finally  estab- 
lished, when  in  1840  it  was  decided  to  adopt  it 
for  the  new  houses  of  parliament.  This  great 
undertaking  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
Gothic  movement.  Subsequent  works  show 
not  only  greater  knowledge  and  skill,  but  more 
freedom  of  mind,  both  in  secular  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal work;  and  the  "  Victorian  Gothic,"  as  it  has 


been  called,  differs  as  much  from  the  various 
Gothic  styles  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  they  differ 
from  each  other  A  similar  movement  has  mean- 
while been  going  on  in  France  and  Germany, 
but  less  successfully.  In  Germany  the  proper 
pointed  Gothic  has  been  taken  up,  stimulated 
by  the  great  works  for  the  completion  of  the 
Cologne  cathedral.  The  Votive  Church  at 
Vienna  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  ex- 
ample of  this  movement.  The  adherents  of  the 
Gothic  revival  in  this  country  are  as  numerous 
and  devoted  as  those  of  the  Greek  revival;  but 
there  is  less  partisanship  here  than  abroad, 
and  it  is  more  common  for  architects  to  practice 
in  both  ways  at  once. 

America  can  hardly  claim  to  have  produced 
a  special  school  of  architecture,  but  there  are 
many  public  edifices  that  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned as  specimens  of  architectural  beauty. 
Many  of  our  best  architects  are  now  designing 
in  what  is  termed  the  "colonial"  style,  which 
is  an  adaptation  of  the  Dutch  style  so  much  in 
vo^e  in  this  country  during  the  last  two  cen- 
turies. Comparatively  little  attention  was 
paid  to  architecture  before  the  Civil  War,  but 
the  growing  taste  and  prosperity  of  the  countnr 
have  enabled  architects  to  erect  many  hand- 
some dwelling-houses,  which  will  in  no  way 
suffer  by  comparison  with  those  of  European 
cities.  Brick,  stone,  and  iron  are  now  much 
used  in  this  countrv,  and  the  Gothic  style  has 
been  widely  adopted  for  church  edifices.  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York,  completed  in  1846,  one 
of  the  first  great  Gothic  edifices  of  stone  in  the 
United  States,  Grace  Church,  and  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  in  the  same  city,  are  fine  specimens 
of  that  style.     The  Temple  Emmanuel  is  a  re- 

groduction  of  Saracenic  forms.  The  Roman 
atholic  Cathedral  in  Philadelphia  is  modeled 
after  the  Italian  edifices  of  the  time  of  Michael 
Angelo.  Trinity  Church,  of  Boston,  is  the 
best  example  of  the  Romanesque,  influenced 
by  the  Byzantine,  copied  from  edifices  erected 
in  France  during  the  Twelfth  Century.  The 
new  "  Old  South  Church  "  in  Boston,  is  a  build- 
ing of  strong  form  and  decoration.  The  mus- 
eum of  art  in  the  same  city  inclines  to  the  Vene- 
tian Gothic,  and  among  the  more  prominent  of 
the  later  renaissance  buildings  are  the  Boston 
and  New  York  post-offices,  built  of  granite, 
brick,  and  iron.  Tne  lofty  "Tribune "  buuding  is 
a  noticeable  feature  of  the  lower  part  of  New 
York.  The  War,  State,  and  Navy  building, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  The  Grand  Central 
railroad  depot  of  New  York,  and  the  new  Lowell 
and  Providence  depots  in  Boston,  are  splendid 
and  well-appointed  stmctures.  The  capitol 
at  Washington,  the  comer  stone  of  which  was 
laid  in  179.3,  is  in  the  style  of  renaissance.  Ex- 
tensive additions  have  been  made  to  both  wings 
since  1850.  The  material  used  is  a  handsome 
marble,  the  original  building  being  of  sandstone. 
The  treasurv  building  and  the  patent  office  are 
in  the  Greek  style,  as  are  the  sub-treasury  and 
custom-house,  at  New  York,  Girard  College. 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Alabama  State  capitol. 
Of  public  buildings  in  Gothic  form,  a  high  rank 
must  be  given  to  the  Connecticut  State  capitol 
at  Hartford,  the  new  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Ohio  capitol  at  Columbus.      In  Florida 
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and  California  many  examples  of  the  Spanish 
type  are  to  be  found.  Manv  fine  buildings  have 
bfecn  erected  for  commercial  purposes  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States,  wnicn  justly  deserve 
the  title  of  ''business  palaces/'  and  are  well 
suited  to  acoonmiodate  our  merchant  princes. 
Although  architects  are  somewhat  fettered  by 
the  small  lots  of  twenty-five  feet  in  width,  pre- 
vailing in  most  of  our  cities,  many  dwelling- 
houses  present  remarkably  handsome  exteriors 
and  interiors.  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York,  is 
in  this  respect  one  of  the  finest  thoroughfares 
in  the  world.  The  apartment  houses,  which 
have  come  into  fashion  since  the  late  war,  cover- 
ing more  than  one  lot,  have  fared  better  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  of  which  the  Stevens 
house  of  New  York  is  one  of  the  notable  examples 
Many  beautiful  country  residences  are  to  be 
found  at  Newport,  Long  Branch,  and  scattered 
throughout  the  country 

Arctic  Exploration.  Frobisher,  Davis, 
Hudson,  Bylot  and  Bafl&n  successively,  were  the 
first  to  engage  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  North 
Pole.  Then  after  an  lapse  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies the  record  of  Arctic  research  was  taken 
up  by  such  men  as  Ross  and  Parry  (1818),  who 
were  followed  by  Sir  John  Franklin.  Franklin  set 
sail  in  command  of  the  **  Erebus  "  and  "  Terror," 
in  May,  1845,  and  by  the  month  of  July  reached 
Whalefish  Islands  in  Davis'  Strait.  On  the  26th 
of  that  month  the  ships  were  seen  in  latitude 
74®  48'  north;  longitude  66^  13'  west;  after 
which  no  further  intelli^nce  concerning  them 
was  received.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  be- 
ginning of  1847  that  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  regarding  the  expedition.  The 
most  strenuous  efforts  were  then  made  by  both 
the  English  and  the  Americans  to  obtain  tidings 
of  Franklin.  Among  the  numerous  expeditions 
sent  out  by  sea  and  &nd  in  search  of  the  missing 
navigator  and  his  company,  were  those  of  Rich- 
ardson and  Rae  (by  land,  1847),  of  Moore  (1848- 
52),  of  Kellet  (1848-50),  of  Shedden  (1848-50), 
of  Sir  James  Ross  (1848-49),  of  Saunders 
(1849-50),  of  Austin  and  Ommaney  (1850-51), 
and  of  Penny  (1850-51).  In  1850  MacClure  set 
out  by  Behnng's  Strait  on  a  search  expedition, 
and  to  him  is  due  the  honor  of  having  ascertained 
the  existence  of  the  long-sought-for  northwest 
passage.  Other  expeditions  fetween  1850  and 
1855  were:  Collinson's,  Rae's,  Kennedy's,  Ma- 
euire's,  Belcher's,  MacClintock's,  and  Inglefield's. 
In  1853,  Rae,  proceeding  to  the  east  side  of  King 
William  Sound,  obtained  the  first  tidings  of  the 
destruction  of  Franklin's  ships.  In  1855,  Ander- 
son, proceeding  up  the  Great  Fish  River,  also 
discovered  relics  oi  the  "  Erebus"  and  "Terror." 
At  length  MacGintock  (1857-59),  set  all  doubts 
at  rest  re^rding  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  companions,  by  establishing  the  fact 
that  they  had  died  in  1847.  Dr.  Kane  made 
some  important  observations  during  the  prog- 
ress of  his  Arctic  explorations,  1853-55.  Then 
followed  the  expeditions  of  Dr.  Isaac  Hayes  in 
1860  and  1869,  and  those  of  Captain  Charles 
Hall  in  1860  and  1864.  Finally,  Lieutenant 
Schwatka  headed  an  overland  expedition  in 
1879-80  in  search  of  the  journals  of  the  Franklin 
expedition.  Of  later  expeditions  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  the  imfortunate  and  ill-advised 
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"  Jeannette  "  (1879).  sent  out  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  DeLong,  to  explore  the  Arctic  Sea 
through  Behring's  Strait;  those  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Smith  in  1880  and  1881,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  lost  his  vessel ;  and  that  of  Sir  C.  Young  for 
the  relief  of  the  former.  An  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  United  States  under  Greely  (1881-S4). 
j  reached  83^  24'  north.  In  1888  South  Green- 
land was  crossed  by  Nansen,  and  March  14, 
1895,  he  attained  83*  59'.  In  1892  Peary  traced 
Greenland  to  82*  north. 

In  1896,  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  of  Norway,  re- 
turned from  an  Arctic  expedition,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  more  than  three  years.  The  mof^t 
northerly  point  reached  by  him  was  86^  14' 
north  latitude,  or  200  miles  nearer  the  Pole 
than  ever  reached  before.  He  found  no  indi- 
cations of  land  north  of  82**  north  latitude,  and 
in  the  higher  latitudes  no  open  sea,  only  narrow 
cracks  in  the  ice. 

The  following  are  the  farthest  points  of  north 
latitude  reached  by  Arctic  explorers,  up  to  the 
present  date: 

Year  Explorers 

1607.  Hudson. 

1773.  Phipps 

1806.  Scoreaby 

1827.  Parry.      

1874.  Meyer  (on  land) 

1875.  Markham  and  Parr  (Nares* 

expedition). 

1876.  Payer 

1882.     Lock  wood  (Greely's  party). 

18ft6.     Nansen, 

1900.     Abruxsi 

In  1902  Lieutenant  Peary  attained  the  farth- 
est north  in  the  western  hemisphere,  latitude 
SV*  17',  156  statute  miles  short  of  Abruzzi's 
record,  and  404  statute  miles  from  the  Pole- 
He  pushed  the  advance  on  the  American  side 
thirty  miles  beyond  his  own  best  record  estab- 
lished in  1901,  and  sixty  miles  beyond  the  point 
reached  by  Lockwood  and  Brainerd  ot^  the 
Greely  expedition  in  1882,  which  had  stood  as 
the  Amencan  record  for  nineteen  years.  He 
encountered  the  greatest  dangers  in  his  eflfort*? 
to  reach  the  Pole,  and  showed  ability  and  en- 
durance which  place  him  high  in  the  rank  of 
explorers.  The  Baldwin-Ziegler  expedition,  sent 
out  under  command  of  Evel3m  Baldwin,  by 
William  Ziegler,  a  Brooklyn  capitalist.  an^*i 
which  proceeded  by  way  of  Franz  Josef  Land. 
proved  a  complete  failure,  and  returned  with- 
out important  results,  in  August,  1902,  after 
costing  Mr.  Ziegler  $350,000. 

Arctic  Ocean  9  or  Northern  Icy  Sea.  is 
that  part  of  the  ocean  which  extends  from  the 
'  Arctic  circle,  latitude  66**  30'  north,  to  the  Xorth 
Pole;  it  washes  the  whole  of  the  northern  co«ksts 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  and  communi- 
cates on  the  northwest  of  Europe  with  the  At- 
lantic; and  on  the  northeast  of  Asia  with  the 
Pacific  by  I^hring  Strait.  It  forms  the  White 
Sea  in  Europe,  and  the  gulfs  of  Kara,  Obi,  and 
Yenesei,  in  Siberia;  in  North  America,  where 
it  takes  the  name  of  the  **  Polar  Sea,"  it  forms 
Baffins'  Bay.  During  winter  ice  extends  in 
every  direction  round  the  Pole,  covering  a  space 
of  from  3,000  to  4,000  miles  in  diameter;  and 
even  during  the  four  months  of  summer  the 
surface  of  this  sea  is  at  the  freezing-point.  Ice- 
bergs and  fields  of  ice  are  continually  drifting 
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south  into  the  Atlantic, —  the  former  sometimes 
extending  to  100  milen  in  length,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  diameter. 

Argentine  RepubUcy  formerly  called 
the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata,  is  a  vast  coun- 
try of  South  America;  extreme  length,  2,300 
miles;  average  breadth  a  little  over  500  miles. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bolivia;  on  the 
east  by  Paraguay,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Atlantic ;  on  the  south  by  the  Antarctic  Ocean ; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Andes.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  northwest,  where  lateral  branches 
of  the  Andes  run  into  the  plain  for  150  or  200 
miles,  and  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  which  is 
hilly,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  country 
is  the  great  monotonous  and  level  plains  called 
pampas.  In  the  north,  these  plains  are  partly 
forest-covered,  but  all  the  central  and  south 
parts  present  vast  treeless  tracts,  which  afford 
pasture  to  immense  herds  of  horses,  oxen,  and 
sheep,  and  are  varied  in  some  places  by  brackish 
swamps,  in  others  by  salt  steppes.  European 
grains  and  fruits,  including  the  vine,  have  been 
successfully  introduced,  and  are  cultivated  in 
most  parts  of  the  republic;  countless  herds  of 
cattle  and  horses  ana  flocks  of  sheep  are  pas- 
tured on  the  pampas,  and  multiply  there  very 
rapidly.  Golo,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  tin,  lead, 
and  iron,  besides  marble,  jasper,  precious  stones, 
and  bitumen,  are  found  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  northwest,  while  petroleum 
wells  have  been  discovered  on  the  Rio  Vermejo; 
but  the  development  of  this  mineral  wealth  has 
hitherto  been  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of 
proper  means  of  transport.  As  a  whole,  there 
are  not  extensive  forests  in  the  country,  except 
in  the  region  of  the  Gran  Chaco  (which  extends 
also  into  Bolivia),  where  there  is  known  to  be 
60.000  square  miles  of  timber.  Thousands  of 
square  nmes  are  covered  with  thistles,  which 
grow  to  a  great  height  in  their  season.  Cacti 
also  form  mat  thickets.  Peach  and  &pple 
trees  are  Aundant  in  some  districts.  The 
native  fauna  includes  the  puma,  the  jaguar,  the 
tapir,  the  llama,  the  alpaca,  the  vicuna,  arma- 
dilos,  the  rhea  or  nandu,  a  species  of  ostrich, 
etc.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and  healthful, 
97**  being  about  the  highest  temperature  experi- 
enced. As  a  whole,  this  vast  country  is  very 
thinly  inhabited,  some  parts  of  it  as  yet  being 
very  Httle  known.  The  native  Indians  were 
never  very  numerous,  and  have  given  little 
trouble  to  the  European  settlers..  Tribes  of 
them  yet  in  the  savage  state  still  inhabit  the 
less-known  districts,  and  live  by  hunting  and 
fishing.  Some  of  the  Gran  Chaco  tribes  are  said 
to  be  very  fierce,  and  European  travelers  have 
been  killed  by  them.  The  European  element  is 
strong  in  the  republic,  more  than  half  of  the 
popu&tion  being  Europeans  or  of  pure  European 
descent.  Large  numbers  of  immigrants  arrive 
from  Southern  Europe,  the  Italians  having 
the  preponderance  among  those  of  foreign 
birth.  The  typical  inhabitants  of  the  pampas 
are  the  Gauchos,  a  race  of  half-breed  cattle- 
rearers  and  horse-breakers;  they  are  almost 
coDtinuaily  on  horseback,  galloping  over  the 
plains,  collecting  their  herds  and  droves, 
taming  wild  horses,  or  catching  and  slaughter- 
ing cattle.     In  such  occupations  they  acquire  a 


marvelous  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  lasso  and 
bolas. 

Armeniay  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  ex- 
tending from  the  Caucasus  on  the  north  to  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan  on  the  south,  and  from 
the  Euphrates  on  the  west,  to  near  tne  Caspian 
on  the  east.  It  is  subdivided  among  the  Turk- 
ish pashalics  of  Erzeroum,  Kars,  and  Van,  and 
parts  of  the  Persian  province  of  Azerbijan,  and 
the  Russian  Government  of  Transcaucasia. 
The  native  Armenians,  estimated  at  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  population,  are  distinguished  for 
their  enterprise  in  commercial  and  banking 
transactions.  The  Armenian  Christians  mostly 
belong  to  an  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  their 
own,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Greek 
Church;  but  many  have  aonered  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Uhief  towns,  Kars  and  Erze- 
roum. Christian  population  about  1,000,000, 
with  an  equal  number  of  Kurds,  Turks,  Tartars, 
etc.  In  1878,  after  the  Russo-Turkish  War, 
Russia  acquired  the  districts  of  Kars  and  Arda- 
han.  The  Armenians  suffered  severely  in  life 
and  property  from  the  invasion  of  Kurds  in  1882, 
and  m  1895,  such  frightful  massacres  took  place 
that  the  great  powers  of  Europe  were  moved 
to  demand  thorough  measures  of  reform  from 
the  Sultan  in  the  government  of  Armenia. 
The  Sultan  temporized  and  delayed  until  the 
powers  sent  armed  ships  to  Constantinople. 

Aries  (arl),  a  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Bouches  du  Rh6ne,  about  forty-six 
miles  northwest  of  Marseilles.    Aries  was  the 
Arelate  of  the  Romans.     It  was  an  important 
town  at  the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion,  about  59 
B.  C,  and  afterwards  received  a  Roman  colony, 
of  which  there  are  many  remains,  including  a 
magnificent  amphitheater,  and  a  palace  built 
{ by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  about  A.  D.  306. 
j  Aries  was  tne  seat  of  the  Merovingian  kings  in 
I  the  Sixth  Century.     It  now  carries  on  a  con- 
:  siderable  trade,  and  has  manufactures  in  sUk, 
I  etc.,  besides  furnishing  a  market  for  the  products 
of  the  surrounding  country.    The  population 
of  the  city  in  1908  was  about  24,567. 

At  hens  9  the  capital  of  Greece,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Ilissus  and 
Cephesis,  about  four  mdes  from  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Egina.  It  is  built  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  stands  the  Acropolis,  and  has 
been  greatly  improved  architecturally  of  late 
years,  since  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece  was  es- 
tablished. The  royal  palace,  completed  in 
1843,  is  one  of  its  most  imposing  modem  struc- 
tures ;  the  city  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  of  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  it  has  a  university,  attended 
usually  by  upwards  of  1,000  students.  Athens 
is,  however,  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its 
history,  and  through  its  possession  of  those  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  which  still  attest  its  former 
greatness.  All  these  are  on  or  close  around  the 
Acropolis.  Chief  of  these  are  the  remains  of 
Pelasgic  walb  and  dwelling ;  the  Propyloea,  or 
Gate;  the  Pinacotheka;  Temple  of  Wingless 
Victory,  and,  above  all,  the  Parthenon,  built  by 
Pericles,  much  destroyed  by  an  explosion  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  Athens  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  about  1550  B.  C.  In  the  time  of 
Pericles  (460-429  B.  C),  it  contained  10,000 
houses,  with  a  population  estimated  at  from 
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120,000  to  180,000;  and  even  after  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  Romans  it  oontinqied  to  be  a  great 
and  flourishinjK  city,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  learning,  till  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths,  in 
the  Fourth  Century,  falling  uftimatdv,  after 
many  changes,  into  the  hands  of  the  l\irks,  in 
whose  possession  it  remained  from  A.  D.  1456  to 
1832.  Of  the  ancient  city,  the  principal  remains 
are  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Athena,  and  a 
Temple  of  Theseus,  both  built  also  in  the  Fifth 
Century  before  Christ.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  ffrand  temple  to  Zeus  (Jupiter),  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Acropolis,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  west  is  the  Areopagus.  As  the  capital  of  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Greece,  the  trade  of  Athens 
has  considerably  revived,  and  a  railwi^  now 
connects  the  city  with  the  port  of  the  Pirseus, 
or  Porto  Leone.     Population,  111,486. 

AthOBy  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of   Mace- 
donia, at  the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula 
which  projects  into  the  iEgean  S^,  between 
the  Gulfs  of  Contessa  and  Monte  Santo.      The 
mountain  is  now  known  as  "Monte  Santo,''  or 
Holy  Mountain,  from  the  large  number  of  mon- 
asteries,  convents,   chapels,   and  other  sacred 
spots,  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  that  are 
scattered  over  its  sides.    These  foundations  are 
traced  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
The  name  "  Athos "  was,  however,  properly  ap-  | 
plied  to  the  whole  mountainous  peninsula,  which  I 
IS  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  low  flat  isthmus,  I 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  across,  and  only  I 
about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sea  level.      When ' 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece  (480  B.  C.)    he  cut  a 
channel  across  this  isthmus,  traces  of  which  are 
still  visible. 

Atlantic  Ocean «  one  of  the  five  great 
hydrographical  divisions  of  the  globe,  occupies 
an  immense  longitudinal  valley,  and  extends 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  on  the  north  to  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle  on  the  south ;  bounded  west  by  the 
coast  of  America  to  Cape  Horn,  and  thence  by  a 
line  continued  on  the  same  meridian  to  the  Aiit- 
arctic  Circle;  and  east  by  the  shores  of  Europe  i 
and  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence 
prolonged  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulhas  till 
it  meets  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Its  extreme 
breadth  is  about  5,000  miles,  and  its  area  25,- 
000,000  square  miles.  The  North  Sea,  or  Ger- 
man Ocean,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Irish 
Sea,  form  portions  of  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  Bal- 
tic and  Mediterranean,  which  conununicate 
with  it  by  narrow  channels,  are  properly  con- 
sidered separate  seas.  The  chief  islands  are,  in 
Europe,  the  British  Isles  and  Iceland ;  in  Africa, 
the  Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canarjr  Islands,  anti 
the  archipelago  of  the  Gulf  of  Gumea;  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Antilles,  Newfoundland,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  chief  affluents 
are,  in  Europe,  the  Rhine,  Loire,  and  Tagus: 
in  Africa,  the  Senegal,  Niger,  and  Congo;  and 
in  America,  the  St.  Lawrence,  Mississippi,  Ori- 
noco, Amazons,  and  La  Plata.  The  bed  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  very  unequal  in  elevation,  in 
some  places  rising  in  immense  sand-banks  to 
within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  in  others 
sinking  to  unfathomable  depths.  The  trade- 
winds  blow  regularly  in  the  intertropical  portion 
of  the  Atlantic;  beyond  these  limits  the  winds 
arc  variable.     From  the  prevalence  of  south- 


west winds  in  the  North  Atlantic,  the 
from  America  to  Europe,  on  an  avera^  o!  ax 
gears'  sailing  between  New  York  and  Liverpoal, 
18  performed  in  twenty-three  days,  while  the 
return  voyase  requires  forty  days.  Enoraoous 
numbers  of  fish  are  found  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  herring  and  cod  fishing  are  important 
branches  of  industry  in  Northern  Europe  and 
America.  In  the  higher  latitudes  of  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic,  navigation  is  impeded  by 
immense  icebergs,  which  are  floated  from  the 
polar  regions;  and  although  these  are  generally 
melted  before  reaching  the  frequented  parts  of 
the  ocean,  they  have  occasionally  been  met  with 
as  far  south  as  latitude  40^  45'  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

AuBtralasiat  a  division  of  the  globe 
usually  regarded  as  comprehending  the  iahndi 
of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  New 
Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon 
Islands,  New  Ireland,  New  Britain,  the  Admir- 
alty Islands,  New  Guinea,  and  the  Arm  Islands, 
besides  numerous  other  islands  and  island 
groups;  area,  3,259,199  square  miles,  popu- 
lation about  five  millions.  It  forms  one  oi 
three  portions  into  which  some  geographers 
have  divided  Oceania,  the  other  two  odng 
Malaysia  and  Polynesia. 

Australia  (older  name,  New  Holland},  the 
largest  island  in  the  world,  a  sea-^rt  coatinoit, 
lying  between  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans. 
southeast  of  Asia;  greatest  length,  from  west 
to  east,  2,400  miles;  greatest  breadth  from 
north  to  south,  1,700  to  1,900  miles.  It  is  sejm- 
rated  from  New  Guinea  on  the  north  by  Torre* 
Strait,  from  Tasmania  on  the  south  by  Bass 
Strait.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  is  occupied  b>^ 
what  are  known  as  the  original  states  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

The  area  and  the  population  (exclusive  of 
aborigines)  of  the  different  states  composing 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  in  1905  were  as 
follows : 


Original  SUtes 

Area 

Sq.  Mi. 

Pop. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

310.307 
87.894 
668,497 
003.600 
075,020 
26.215 

1.496,a'i0 
l,218v57l 

Queensland, 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia, 

Tasmania 

52S,048 
374,398 
254.705 
181.106 

Total 

2.972,573 

4.052.S78 

Sydney,  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales. 
Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria,  Adelaide, 
the  capital  of  South  Australia,  and  Brisbane, 
the  capital  of  Queensland,  are  the  chief  towns. 
Australia  is  a  region  containing  a  vast  quant  it  y 
of  mineral  wealtn.  Foremost  come  its  rich  anil 
extensive  deposits  of  gold,  which,  since  the 
precious  metal  was  first  discovered,  in  1851. 
have  produced  a  total  of  more  than  $1,350,000.- 
000.  The  greatest  quantity  has  been  obtained 
in  Victoria,  but  New  South  Wales  and  Queen:»- 
land  have  also  yielded  a  considerable  amount. 
Probably  there  are  rich  stores  of  gold  as  yet  un- 
discovered.    Australia  also  possesses  silver,  cop- 
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per,  tin,  lead,  rinc,  antimony,  mercury,  plum- 
bago, etc.,  in  abundance,  besides  coal  (now 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent  in  New  South 
Wales)  and  iron.  Various  precious  stones  are 
found,  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  topaz,  sapphire,  and 
even  the  diamond.  Of  biulding  stone  there  are 
granite,  limestone,  marble,  and  sandstone.  The 
Australian    flora    presents    peculiarities    which 


manic  stock  belone  the  inhabitants  of  South 
Tyrol  and  parts  of  the  coast  lands  and  Dalmatia, 
numbering  about  700,000  in  all.  A  considerable 
portion  otthe  southeast  of  the  empire  b  occupied 
by  members  of  the  Roimianian  (or  Extern 
Ilomanic)  stock,  who  number  altogether  about 
2,800,000,  and  form  more  than  half  the  popu- 
lation  of  Transylvania,   besides  being   spread 


mark  it  off  by  itself  in  a  very  decided  manner.  I  over  the  southeast  parts  of  Hungary,  Buko^ina, 
Many  of  its  most  striking  features  have  an ;  and  part  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The  num- 
unmistakable  relation  to  the  general  dryness  of  ber  of  Jews  is  also  very  considerable  (above 
the  climate.  The  trees  and  bushes  have,  for '  1,000,000),  especially  in  Galicia,  Hungary, 
the  most  part,  a  scanty  foliage,  presenting  little ,  Bohemia,  and  Moravia.  There  are  also  several 
surface  for  evaporation,  or  thick  leathery  leaves  I  other  races  whose  numbers  are  small,  such  as 
well  fitted  to  retain  moisture.  The  Australian  the  Gypsies  (95,000),  who  are  most  numerous  in 
fauna  is  almost  unique  in  its  character.  Its  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  the  Albanians 
great  feature  is  the  nearly  total  absence  of  all  i  in  Dalmatia  and  neighboring  regions.  The 
the  forms  of  mammalia  which  abound  in  the  population  is  thickest  in  Lower  Austria,  Bohe- 
rest  of  the  world.  mia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia;  thinnest  in  Salzburg. 

Austrlay  or  Austria -Hungary  9  is  Generally  speaking,  it  decreases  in  densitv  from 
an  extensive  monarchy  in  Central  Europe,  west  to  east.  The  principal  cities  are:  Vienna, 
inhabited  by  several  distinct  nationalties,  and  1  the  capital ;  Budapest,  Prague,  Trieste,  Reich- 
confflstinf  of  two  semi-independent  countries,   enburg,  and  Fiume. 

each  with  its  own  parliament  and  government, !  Baltic  Sea  iis  the  great  gulf  or  shut  sea 
but  with  one  common  sovereign,  army,  and  |  bordered  by  Denmark,  Germany,  Russia,  and 
system  of  diplomacy,  and  also  with  a  parlia-  Sweden,  communicating  with  the  Kattegat  and 
ment  common  to  both.  Its  greatest  length  North  Sea  by  the  Sound  and  Great  and  Little 
from  east  to  west  is  about  860  miles;  its  greatest ,  Belts.  Its  length  is  from  850  to  900  miles,  west 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  with  the  exclusion  |  from  100  to  200,  and  area,  including  Gulfs  of 
of  Dalmatia  and  part  of  Croatia,  is  about  400  ,  Bothnia  and  Finland,  160,000  square  miles.  Its 
miles;  bounded  south  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic  1  depth  is,  on  an  average,  fifteen  to  twenty  fath- 
»Sea,  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  west  by  Switzer-  oms,  in  many  places  not  half  so  much,  seldom 
land,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  north  by  Prussia  .more  than  forty  or  fifty,  and  never  exceeding 
and  Russian  Poland;  and  east  bv  Russia  and    167. 

Houmania.  On  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  along  I  Baltimorey  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
the  coasts  of  Dalmatia,  Croatia,  Istria,  etc.,  lies  >  flourishing  cities  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
its  only  sea  frontage.  Patapsco  Bay,  in  Maryland  thirty-seven  miles 

None  of  the  European  states,  with  the  excep- 1  northeast  of  Washington,  and  100  miles  south- 
tion  of  Russia,  exhibits  such  a  diversity  of  race  west  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  founded  in  1729, 
and  language  among  their  population  as  does  and  has  been  named  the  ''monumental  city/' 
the  Austrian  Empire.  The  Slavs,  who  amount '  from  the  fine  public  monuments  which  adorn  it. 
to  above  19,000,000  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  Among  its  many  public  buildings  is  the  Peabody 
total  population,  are  the  chief  of  the  component  Institute,  endowed  by  the  late  George  Peabody, 
nationabties  of  the  monarchy  in  point  of  num- '  containing  a  library,  art-gallery,  etc.,  with  a 
hers,  forming  the  great  mass  of  tne  population  1  dome  115  feet  high.  It  has  also  a  city  hall,  built 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Camiola,  Galicia,  Dalma-  of  white  Maryland  marble,  with  a  dome  227  feet 
tla,  the  kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  and  I  high.  The  manufactures  and  commerce  of  Bal- 
Northem  Hungary,  and  half  the  population  of  timore  are  very  various.  In  its  vicinitv  is 
Silesia  and  Bukowina.  This  preponderance,  found  the  finest  brick-clay  in  the  worlcf,  of 
however,  is  only  apparent,  as  none  of  the  other  |  which  more  than  100,000,000  bricks  are  made 
races  are  split  up  into  so  many  branches,  differ-  { annually.  It  has  some  of  the  largest  ironworks 
ing  so  greatly  from  each  other  in  language,  relig-  ,  in  the  United  States.  Oysters,  taken  in  the 
ion,  civilization,  manners,  and  customs.  These  '  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  largely  exported.  The  city 
branches  are  the  North  Slavic  Czechs,  Mora- ,  is  also  one  of  the  largest  flour-markets  in  the 
vians,  and  Slovaks,  the  Ruthenians  and  Poles,  United  States,  and  tobacco  is  a  principal  export, 
and  the  South  Slavic  Slovenians,  Croats,  Serbs, '  The  harbor  is  very  extensive.  From  east  to 
and  Bulgarians.  The  Germans,  about  10,570,-  |  west  the  city  is  nearly  five  miles  long,  and  four 
000  in  number,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  1  miles  broad  from  north  to  south.  It  was  visited 
monarchy,  and  form  almost  the  sole  population  by  a  destructive  fire  in  1904,  entailing  a  loss  of 
of  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  Salzburg,  the ,  $90,000,000.  Population,  546,217. 
greatest  portion  of  Styria  and  (jarinthia,  almost  Bangkok,  tne  capital  city  of  Siam,  situated 
the  whole  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarlberg,  considerable  \  on  both  banks  of  the  Menam,  about  twenty 
portions  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  the  whole  of  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  population  is  about 
the  west  of  Silesia,  etc. ;  and  they  are  also .  600,000,  nearly  half  of  whom  are  Chinese,  the 
numerous  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The  others  including  Burmese,  Annamese,  Cam- 
Magyars  or  Hungarians  (7,440,000  in  number,  bodians,  Malays,  Eurasians,  and  Europeans, 
or  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  total  population)  1  The  forei^  trade  of  Siam  centers  in  Bangkok, 
form  the  great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ;  and  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  and 
kingdom  of  Hungary  and  of  the  east  portion  of  Chinese.  The  approach  to  Bangkok  by  the 
Transylvania.    To  the  Italic  or  Western  Ro-   Menam,  which  can  be  navigated  by  ships  of  350 
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tons  burden  (laree  sea-going  ships  anchor  at 
Paknam,  below  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river),  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  internal 
traffic  of  Bangkok  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  means 
of  canals,  there  being  only  a  few  passable  streets 
in  the  whole  city.  Horses  ana  carriages  are 
rarely  seen,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
palaces.  The  native  houses  on  land  —  of 
bamboo  or  other  wood,  like  the  floating  houses — 
are  raised  upon  piles,  six  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  are  reached  by  ladders.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  walls  of  Bangkok,  which  are 
fifteen  to  thirty  feet  high,  and  twelve  broad,  is 
about  six  miles. 

Barcelona,  is  the  most  important  manu- 
facturing cit^  in  Spain.  The  streets  of  the  old 
town,  K>rming  the  northwest  division,  are 
crooked,  narrow,  and  ill-paved.  Those  of  the 
new  are  much  more  spacious  and  regular.  There 
\s  a  large  suburb  east  of  the  town  where  the  sea- 
faring portion  of  the  population  chiefly  reside. 
It  possesses  the  finest  theater  in  Spain,  and 
numerous  ancient  and  elegant  churcnes,  with 
a  catnedial  which  was  begun  in  1298.  Barcelona 
manufactures  silk,  woolens,  cottons,  lace,  hats, 
fire-arms,  etc.,  which  form  its  principal  exports. 
It  imports  raw  cotton,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
other  colonial  produce ;  also  Baltic  timber,  salt- 
fish,  hides,  iron,  wax,  etc.  Next  to  Cadiz,  it  is 
the  most  important  port  in  Spain.  Population, 
533,090. 

Bastille 9  formerly  a  general  name  for  a 
fortress,  or  prison,  in  France ;  but  applied  more 
particularlv  to  an  old  castle,  originally  the  castle 
of  Paris,  which  was  built  between  A.  £>.  1369  and 
1383,  and  was  used  as  a  state  prison  in  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries.  It  was 
demolished  by  the  enraged  populace  at  the 
breaking-out  of  the  French  Revolution,  July  15, 
1789. 

Belfast 9  a  city  and  seaport  of  Ireland, 
principal  town  of  Ulster,  and  county  town  of 
Antrim,  is  built  on  low,  alluvial  land  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Lagan,  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough. 
Previous  to  about  1830  the  cotton  manufacture 
was  the  leading  industry  of  Belfast,  but  nearly 
all  the  mills  have  been  converted  to  flax  spinning. 
The  iron  ship-building  trade  is  also  of  imoor- 
tance,  and  there  are  breweries,  distilleries,  flour 
mills,  oil  mills,  foundries,  print  works,  tan  yards, 
chemical  works,  rope  works,  etc.  The  commerce 
is  large.  An  extensive  direct  trade  is  carried  on 
with  British  North  America,  the  Mediterranean, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic,  be- 
sides ports  of  the  British  Islands.  Belfast  is 
comparatively  a  modern  town.  Population, 
349,180. 

Belgium 9  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  bounded 
north  by  Holland,  northwest  by  the  North  Sea, 
west  and  south  by  France,  and  east  by  the 
duchv  of  Luxemburg,  Rhenish  Prussia,  and 
Dutcn  Limburg;  greatest  length,  165  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  120  miles.  For  administra- 
tive purposes  it  is  divided  into  nine  provinces 
—  Antwerp,  South  Brabant,  East  Flanders, 
West  Flanders,  Hainaut,  Liege,  Limburg,  Lux- 
emburg, and  Namur.  The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  well  adapted  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions, and  the  inhabitants  have  so  happily 
availed  themselves  of  their  natural  advantages 


that  they  early  began,  and  in  some  respects  still 
deserve,  to  be  re^rded  as  the  model  fanners  of 
Europe.  The  mineral  riches  of  Belgium  are 
^reat,  and,  after  agriculture,  form  the  most 
important  of  her  national  interests.  They  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  four  provinces  of 
Hainaut,  Liege,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg,  and 
consist  of  lead,  manganese,  calamine  or  zinc,  iron 
and  coal.  All  these  minerals,  however,  are 
insignificant  compared  with  those  of  iron  and 
coal.  The  coal  field  has  an  area  of  above 
500  square  miles.  The  export  is  about  5,000,- 
000  tons,  forming  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  all  the  Belgium  exports.  Neariy 
the  whole  of  the  coal  thus  exported  is  taken  by 
France.  The  industrial  products  of  Belgium 
are  very  numerous,  and  the  superiority  of  many 
of  them  to  those  of  most  other  countries  is  con- 
fessed. The  fine  linens  of  Flanders,  and  lace  of 
South  Brabant  are  of  European  reputatimi. 
Scarcely  less  celebrated  are  the  carpets  and 
porcelain  of  Toumay,  the  cloth  of  Verviers,  the 
extensive  foundries,  machine  works,  and  other 
iron  and  steel  establishments  of  Liege,  Seraing, 
and  other  places.  The  cotton  and  woolen  man- 
ufactures, confined  chiefly  to  Flanders  and  tht 
province  of  Antwerp,  have  advanced  greatly. 
Other  manufactures  include  silks,  beet  sugair. 
beer.  Principal  cities:  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Liege,  Ghent,  and  Bruges. 

Bering  Strait,  the  channel  which  sepa- 
rates Asia  and  America  at  their  nearest  approach 
to  each  other,  and  connects  the  Arctic  with  the 
Pacific  Ocean  (Bering  Sea).  It  is  thirty-cix 
miles  across.  Shores  rocky,  bare,  and  greatly 
indented.  It  was  discovered  in  1728,  by  Vitus 
Bering,  a  Russian  navigator,  who  perished 
during  a  second  expedition,  1741,  on  Bering^^ 
Island. 

Berlin  9  the  capital  of  Prussia,  and  seat  of 
the  imperial  government  of  Germany,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  important  cities  of  Europe, 
is  situated  on  the  Spree.  Notwithstanding  tbe 
natural  disadvantages  of  its  situation,  the  ad- 
vance of  the  city,  especiaUy  in  late  years,  has 
been  extraordinary.  The  center  of  tne  <^ty  is 
now  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  commerce, 
and  round  this  part,  extending  considerably  be- 
yond the  city  boundaries,  are  congregated  ibt 
residences  of  the  citizens.  Beriin  possesses  a 
large  number  of  very  fine  buildings.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  royal  palace,  the  em- 
peror's palace,  and  that  of  the  crown  prince; 
the  royal  library,  which  contains  about  1,^)0,- 
000  volumes  and  15,000  MSS.;  the  museums, 
the  arsenal,  and  the  guard-house.  The  Berlin 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  rapidly  becoming  one 
of  great  imi>ortance.  Its  collection  of  casts 
from  the  antique  and  the  renaissance  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  Europe.  The  city  is  adorned 
throughout  with  numerous  statues  of  military 
heroes,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  by  Ranch,  being  the  most  remarkaUe. 
The  university  established  in  1810  possesses  & 
very  high  reputation.     Population,  2,040,148. 

Birmiiighain,  the  chief  town  in  Britain 
for  metallic  manufactures,  and  supplying  much 
of  the  world  with  hardwares,  stands  near  the 
center  of  England,  in  the  northwest  of  War- 
wickshire.   It  is  one  of  the  best  drained  towns 
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in  England,  while  the  means  which  have  been 
adopted  for  the  prevention  of  smoke-contami- 
nation of  the  atmosphere  are  so  far  effectual 
that  the  air  is  unusually  clear  and  salubrious. 
The  older  part  of  Birmingham  is  crowded  with 
workshops  and  warehouses;  but  the  modem  is 
well  built  and  possesses  some  architectural 
beauty.  Its  commercial  importance  dates  from 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  when  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  brought  from  France  a  rage  for 
metal  ornaments,  which  Birmingham  supplied. 
Population,  548,022. 

Bombay  City  occupies  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of  Bombay, 
bordering  at  once  on  the  harbor  inside  and  on 
Back  Bay  outside.  Parsees  or  Persians,  de- 
scendants of  fire-worshipers,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Mohaounedan  bigotry,  rank  next  to 
the  English  in  respectability  and  influence. 
Be^des  the  dock-yani,  which  covers  about  200 
acres,  at  the  southeast  of  the  European  town, 
the  objects  most  worthy  of  note  are  the  town- 
hall,  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  the  mint, 
cathedral,  and  custom-house;  the  post-office 
and  public  works  office;  the  missionary  houses, 
the  Elphinstone  Institution,  the  Grant  Medical 
College,  the  university,  and  Sassoon's  High 
^School;  the  Jamsetjee  Hospital,  and  the  Jam- 
setjee  Obstetric  Hospital. 

Boston,  capital  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  commercial  metropolis  of  New  Eng- 
land; and  the  fifth  city  in  population  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  federal  census 
of  1900,  is  biiilt  at  the  west  end  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay.  and  comprises  Boston  proper.  East 
Boston,  South  Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester, 
Chariestown,  Brighton,  West  Roxbury,  and  ad- 
joining territory,  giving  it  in  1900,  an  area  of 
about  forty  square  miles.  Old  Boston,  or  Bos- 
ton proper,  occupied  a  peninsula  of  about  700 
acres,  of  uneven  surface,  and  originally  contain- 
ing three  hills,  known  as  Beacon,  Copp,  and 
Fort.  These  hills  caused  the  early  settlers  to  call 
the  place  Trimountain,  since  changed  to  Tre- 
mont.  Boston,  East  Boston,  Chariestown,  and 
iSouth  Boston  contain  the  slips  of  the  ocean 
steamers.  Extending  about  two  miles  along 
the  harbor,  and  separated  from  Boston  proper 
by  an  arm  of  it,  is  South  Boston,  containing 
larse  railroad  docks  and  warehouses.  Several 
bridges  across  Charles  River  connect  the  city 
with  Chariestown  and  Cambridge.  The  harbor 
is  an  indentation  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  em- 
bracing about  seventy-five  square  miles,  with 
numerous  arms,  and  contaimng  many  islands 
presenting  picturesque  views.  Boston  is  es- 
pecially noted  for  its  magnificent  park  system. 
Among  the  attractions  of  the  system  are  the 
Common,  a  park  of  eighth-four  acres  in  the 
heart  of  the  city;  the  Pubhc  Garden,  separated 
from  it  by  Charles  Street,  and  comprising  twen- 
tv-two  acres;  the  Back  Bay  Fens;  the  Jamaica 
rond,  Bussey  Park,  the  Arnold  Arboretum; 
Marine  Park  at  City  Point;  and  the  Charles 
River  Embankment.  In  the  Common  is  a 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument,  erected  near 
the  site  of  the  famous  Old  Elm,  which  was 
destroyed  in  a  gale  in  1876.  In  the  Public 
Garden  are  an  equestrian  statue  of  Washington, 
a  bronze  statue  of  Edward  Everett,  a  statue 


of  Charles  Sumner,  one  representing  "Venus 
Rising  from  the  Sea,"  and  a  monument  com- 
memorating the  discovery  of  ether  as  an  anes- 
thetic. The  State  House  stands  on  Beacon 
Hill,  and  is  a  structure  490  feet  long  and  211 
feet  wide,  with  a  colonnade  in  front  and  an 
imposiqg  dlded  dome.  Statues  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster and  Horace  Mann  ornament  the  terrace  in 
front  of  the  building,  and  within  it  are  statues 
and  busts  of  a  number  of  the  eminent  men  of 
Boston  and  Massachusetts,  a  collection  of  battle 
flags,  and  a  varietur  of  interesting  historical  arti- 
cles. The  new  building  of  the  Public  Library, 
which  was  occupied  in  1895,  is,  next  to  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  largest  one  in  the 
country.  The  Old  State-house,  erected  in  1748, 
at  the  head  of  State  Street,  contains  an  histori- 
cal museum  in  its  upper  floors,  and  business 
establishments  in  its  lower.  The  City  Hall, 
one  of  the  most  striking  buildings  of  the  city, 
on  School  Street,  is  built  of  white  Concord 
granite  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  dome  over  IQO  feet  high. 
What  is  considered  the  most  interesting  build- 
ing, historically,  in  the  United  States,  next  to 
Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia,  is  Faneuil 
Hall,  known  as  "The  Cradle  of  Liberty,"  erected 
in  1742,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1761,  rebuilt  in 
1768,  and  remodeled  to  its  present  size  in  1805. 
The  basement  of  the  building  is  now  used  as  a 
market,  and  the  second  floor  for  large  public 
gatherings.  Occupying  the  site  of  the  Old  Re- 
doubt on  Breed's  Hill,  in  the  Chariestown  dis- 
trict, is  the  famous  Bunker  Hill  monument. 
In  the  Chariestown  district  also  is  located  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  which,  among  other 
objects  of  interest,  contains  the  largest  rope 
walk  in  the  country,  and  an  immense  dry  dock. 
Boston  is  widely  noted  for  the  number  and  high 
character  of  it^  educational  institutions.  The 
institutions  for  higher  education  include  Boston 
College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Boston  Normal  School,  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  Kindergarten  Training  School,  and 
Training  Schools  for  Nurses  at  the  Almshouse 
and  Hospital,  City  Hospital,  Children's  Hospital, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Massachusetts 
j  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  New  England  Baptist 
I  Hospital,  New  EIngland  Deaconesses  Home  and 
!  Hospital,  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children,  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital,  Somer- 
ville  Hospital,  and  Women's  Charity  Club  Hos- 
pital. Boston  was  settled  in  1630  by  a  party 
of  Puritans  from  Salem.  It  was  named  alter  a 
town  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  from  which  most 
of  the  colonists  had  come.  In  1632  the  first 
meeting  house  was  erected,  and  in  1635,  a  public 
school  was  built.  In  the  same  year,  the  first 
i  grand  jury  in  the  country  met  here.  A  mem- 
orable massacre  occurred  here  in  1770,  and  in 
1773,  several  cargoes  of  English  tea  were  thrown 
overboard  in  the  harbor,  by  citizens  exasperated 
by  the  imposition  of  taxes.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution  the  British  were  quar- 
tered in  the  town.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
was  fought  on  Breed's  Hill,  within  the  present 
city  limits,  June  17,  1775.  Washington  forced 
the  British  to  evacuate  in  1776.  The  city  char- 
ter was  granted  in  1822,  and,  in  1872,  a  great 
fire  broke  out  in  the  business  portion  of  the  city 
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and  destroyed  about  sixt^-five  acres  of  build- 
ings. This  part  of  the  city  was  soon  rebuilt, 
and,  eance  then,  Boston  has  been  one  of  the  most 

Erosperous  cities  in  the  United  States.  Popu- 
ttion,  695,380. 

Brazil  {brahrzeeU),  the  largest  State  of 
South  America,  lyine  to  the  northeast  of  that 
continent,  and  bounded  north  and  east  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  constitutes  nearly  one-half 
of  South  America,  and  occupies  an  area  nearly 
equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  rivers  and  its  forests,  the  former  being 
unsurpassed  both  in  number  and  in  size  in  any 
other  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  latter  being  of 
vast  extent,  some  of  them  covering  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  surface.  Towaras  the  coast- 
line, and  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  land 
is  low,  but  in  the  interior  it  rises,  by  gentle 
gradations,  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
crossed  by  hill  ran^,  which  rise  to  a  consider- 
ably greater  elevation.  In  these  regions,  Euro- 
pean fruits  and  grains  are  produced  in  large 
quantities,  while  the  intermediate  valleys  are 
found  extremely  favorable  for  the  raismg  of 
sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  India  rubber,  and 
tropical  plants.  The  forests  abound  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  useful  and  beautiful  woods, 
as  mahogany,  logwood,  rosewood,  and  brazil 
wood.  Minerab  are  exceedingly  abundant, 
comprising  gold,  silver,  iron,  and  topazes,  and 
most  of  the  diamonds  of  commerce  come  from 
Brazil.  These,  with  hides,  agricultural  produce, 
and  the  other  products  above  mentioned,  are 
the  chief  exports.  The  population  of  Brazil  is 
about  18,000,000,  of  whom  about  2,000,000  are 
negroes,  1,250,000  native  Indians,  and  the 
remainder  descendants  of  the  Portuguese, 
or  of  mixed  races.  Slavery  formerly  prevailed 
largely  in  Brazil,  but  in  1871,  a  law  was  passed 
for  its  gradual  abolition.  Its  g^reatest  nver  is 
the  Amazon,  and  the  chief  cities  are  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Bahia,  and  Pemambuco. 

British  Museum,  the  great  national 
museum  in  London,  owes  its  foundation  to  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who,  in  1753,  bequeathed  his 
various  collections,  including  50,000  books  and 
manuscripts,  to  the  nation,  on  the  condition  of 
$100,000  being  paid  to  his  heirs.  This  offer  was 
agreed  to  by  parliament.  The  British  Museum 
is  under  the  management  of  forty-eight  trustees, 
among  the  chief  being  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  lord-chancellor,  and  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  all,  the  staff  of  the 
institution  numbers  over  320  persons.  The  mu- 
seum is  open  daily,  free  of  charge.  Admission 
to  the  reading-room  as  a  regular  reader  is  by 
ticket,  procurable  on  application  to  the  chief 
librarian,  there  being  certain  simple  conditions 
attached.  The  institution  contains  something 
like  2,000,000  volumes  in  the  department  of 
printed  books.  A  copy  of  every  book,  pamph- 
let, newspaper,  piece  of  music,  etc.,  published 
anywhere  in  British  territory,  must  be  conveyed, 
free  of  charee,  to  the  British  Museum. 

Brussels,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  and  of  the  province  of  South  Brabant 
in  tnat  kingdom.  It  is  a  large  and  important 
city,  often  described  as  a  miniature  Paris.  It 
is  built  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  partly 


on  the  plain  at  the  foot.  The  upper  town,  on 
the  hillside,  is  the  newer  and  the  more  fasluon- 
able,  and  there  the  royal  palace  and  the  man- 
sions of  the  foreign  ministers  are  situated.  The 
lower  town  is  less  healthful,  but  it  contains 
most  of  the  older  building,  and  many  churches 
and  public  edifices  of  architectural  and  historical 
interest.  The  town  has  extensive  suburbs,  and 
squares  and  promenades  of  great  beauty  and 
elegance.  Its  Church  of  St.  Gudule  dates  from 
the  Twelfth  Century;  and  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts,  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
governors  of  Brabant,  includes  a  picture  ^lery 
which  contains  many  fine  specimens  of  tlM^ 
Flemish  school  of  painting,  and  a  library  with 
240,000  volumes^  and  upwards  of  20,000  manu- 
scripts. There  is  also  an  observatory,  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  the  imposing  Palace 
of  Justice.  In  the  great  market-place  is  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  a  splendid  Gothic  edifice  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  with  a  lofty  turret,  sur- 
mounted by  a  h^ge  figure  of  St.  Michael,  in 
copper.  Brussels  is  remarkable  for  its  statues 
and  foimtains.  Its  most  important  manufac- 
tures are  lace  and  carpets.  Ten  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  city  is  the  Field  of  Waterioo,  and 
a  few  miles  beyond  lie  Quatre  Bras  and  Lignv. 
Population.  612,401. 

Buda-Pesth  (bu'da-ptst),  a  city  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  the  capital  of  Hun- 
gary since  1873.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides 
of  the  River  Danube,  130  miles  southeast  of 
Vienna.  Buda,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Danube, 
is  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  spur  from  the 
Bakony  forest  range.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
place,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade> 
chiefly  in  wines.  A  fine  suspension  bridge  con- 
nects it  with  Pesth,  one  of  the  handsomest  cities 
in  Austria.  Pesth  is  the  seat  of  a  university, 
and  has  manufactures  of  silk,  woolen,  leather, 
tobacco,  and  meerschaum  pipes.  Four  great 
fairs  are  held  in  the  city  annually.  The  Diet 
assembles  in  a  handsome  building,  and  oev 
boulevards  and  squares  have  b^n  recently 
formed.  During  the  Hungarian  wars  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Buda  played  a  distingui^ieii 
part.  In  Januaiy,  1S49,  the  fortress  was  setvd 
by  the  Austrian  General  Windischgr&ti;  but  in 
the  following  May  it  was  taken  by  stonn  by  the 
Hungarians  under  G6rgey.  On  their  departure, 
the  Russians  took  possession,  but  shortly  after- 
wards handed  the  place  over  to  the  forces  of 
the  Austrians.    Population,  732,322. 

Buenos  Ay  res*  the  capital  of  At^gentine 
Republic,  South  America,  stands  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Plata,  about  \^^ 
miles  from  the  open  sea.  It  is  compactly  and 
substantially  buut,  having  been  ffreatly  im- 
proved since  it^  independence.  It  has  a  bree 
number  of  public  and  private  buildings  that 
would  honor  any  city,  notably  the  cathedRkl 
the  provincial  bank,  the  post-omce,  the  natioDAl 
penitentiary,  several  of  tne  theaters,  etc.  Four 
lines  of  railroads  connect  it  with  the  interior 
Tele^phic  cables  extend  to  Montevideo,  the 
Brazilian  ports,  and  Europe,  and  overland  wire^ 
cross  the  Andes  to  Chile,  and  so  connect  with 
the  northern  hemisphere  by  the  Pacific  coast 
lines.  Buenos  Ayres  has  a  university,  a  nationai 
college,  a  normal  school  for  ladies,  with  numer- 
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ous  other  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  public  Ubrary, 
and  a  score  of  newspapers.  Population,  1,000,- 
250. 

Buffalo,  a  city  of  New  York,  capital  of 
Erie  County,  is  at  the  east  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  at  the  head  of  Niagara  River,  and  410  miles 
by  shortest  railroad  line  northwest  of  New  York. 
It  has  a  capacious  harbor,  protected  by  an 
outer  breakwater,  besides  other  breakwaters, 
piers,  basins,  and  canals.  The  city  is  guarded 
by  Fort  Porter,  which  stands  on  a  bliS  over- 
looking the  river.  The  International  iron  rail- 
way bridge  spans  Niagara  River  at  Black  Rock. 
The  commercial  importance  of  Buffalo  dates 
from  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  in  1825. 
The  chief  marine  business  is  the  receiving, 
storing,  and  transferring  of  grain.  The  live- 
stock trade  is  enormous,  and  the  lumber  trade 
(including  the  suburb  of  Tonawahda)  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Manufactories  are  numei^ 
ous,  embracing  extensive  machine-shops,  auto- 
mobile shops,  car  shops,  stove  foundries,  brew- 
eries, flour  mills,  printing  and  lithographic  es- 
tablishments, etc.  Twenty-six  railroacls  enter 
the  city,  with  over  660  miles  of  trackage  in  the 
city  limits  —  more  than  in  any  other  city  in 
the  worid.  Buffalo  has  wide  streets,  well  paved 
and  Ughted,  and  generally  lined  with  shade 
trees.  Natural  gas,  piped  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Canada,  is  much  used.  It  has  excellent 
sewerage,  and  extensive  water-works,  the  sup- 
ply coming  from  Niagara  River.  Its  healthfiu- 
ness  is  attested  by  a  low  death-rate.  A  mag- 
nificent park  system  consists  of  three  sections 
connected  by  boulevards  which  encircle  the 
city.  There  are  churches  of  aU  denominations, 
numerous  public  schools,  the  high-schools,  and 
a  State  normal  school;  various  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, orphan  asylums,  and  the  State  hos- 
pital for  the  insane.  Buffalo  was  foimded  in 
1801,  by  the  Holland  Land  Company.  It  was 
burned  in  1813,  by  the  British  and  the  Indians. 
It  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1832.  Popu- 
lation (1905),  376,914. 

Cairo «  the  modem  capital  of  E^ypt,  and 
the  largest  town  in  Africa,  situated  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  twelve  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  Delta.  On  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river  is  the  small  town  of  Gnizeh,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  which  are  the  three  largest  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids.  To  the  south  of  the 
city  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis. 
It  is  the  official  residence  of  the  Khedive.  Its 
inhabitants  are  Turks,  Arabs,  Copts,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  etc.,  the  ruling  class  being 
almost  all  Turks.     Population,  570,062. 

Calcutta^  the  capital  and  metropolis  of 
British  India,  was  founded  by  Governor  Char- 
nock  in  the  year  1686.  In  1707,  it  had  acauired 
some  importance  as  a  town,  and  was  made  the 
seat  of  a  presidency.  In  1756,  however,  a  great 
misfortune  befell  the  rising  town;  it  was  un- 
expectedly attacked  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  the 
Nawab  of  Bengal,  and,  being  abandoned  by  a 
number  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend 
the  place,  it  was  compelled  to  yield  after  imder- 
going  a  two  days'  siege.  Only  146  men,  how- 
ever, fell  into  the  enemy's  hands;  but  these 
^•ere  treated  with  the  most  heartless  cruelty. 


Cast  at  ni^ht  into  a  confined  ceU.  twenty  feet 
square  —  the  notorious  ''Black  Hole" — they 
endured  the  most  unheard-of  sufferings,  and  in 
the  momine  it  was  found  that  only  twenty- 
three  out  of  146  had  survived  the  horrors  of 
that  night.  The  city  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  until  eight  months  afterward, 
when  Clive  arrived  from  England.  In  con- 
junction with  Admiral  Watson,  Clive  succeeded 
in  recapturing  Calcutta,  and  afterward  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  nawab.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury the  city  has  ^wn  greatly  m  importance, 
and  in  its  public  mstitutions  and  architecture 
it  now  rivals  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe. 
Calcutta  is  the  headouarters  of  the  governor- 
general  of  India,  and  tne  seat  of  the  government, 
the  supreme  courts  of  justice,  and  of  the  court 
of  appeal  for  the  province  of  Bengal.  Popula- 
tion. 1,026,987. 

Cfampanlle  (kdm-pa-rO'le),  a  tower  for 
the  reception  of  bells,  prmcipally  used  for  church 
purposes,  but  now  sometimes  for  domestic 
edinces.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  campaniles 
is  that  at  Pisa,  commonly  called  the  ''Leaning 
Tower."  It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  surrounded 
by  eight  stories  of  colunms,  placed  over  one  an- 
other, each  having  its  entablature.  The  height 
is  about  150  feet  to  the  platform,  whence  a 
plumb-line  lowered  fails  on  the  leaning  side 
nearly  thirteen  feet  outside  the  base  of  the  Duild- 
ing. 

The  campanile  of  St.  Mark,  dominating  all 
the  surrounding  buildings  of  St.  Mark's  Square, 
Venice,  was  the  most  conspicuous  landmark  of 
the  city  for  over  1,(X)0  years.  The  tower  was 
325  feet  high  and  forty-two  feet  square  at  the 
base.  On  the  morning  of  July  14,  1902,  it  fell 
with  a  great  crash  into  the  square.  The 
church  of  St.  Mark  and  the  palace  of  the  Doges 
were  not  hurt,  but  the  campanile  in  falling  car- 
ried away  the  Sansovino  Loggetta  and  the  library 
of  the  Royal  Palace. 

Canada,  Dominion  of.  The  Dominion 
I  of  Canada  includes  the  various  Provinces  of 
'  North  America  formerly  known  as  Upper  and 
j  Lower  Canada  (now  Ontario  and  Quebec  re- 
spectively), New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia. 
Prince  Edward  Island,  British  Columbia,  ana 
the  territories  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
now  styled  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
the  Northwest  Territories,  and  the  Yukon 
Territories;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  British  North 
America  except  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
This  territory,  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  stretches 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  is 
estimated  to  contain  a  total  area  of  3,745,574 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  5,766,606. 
From  a  physical  point  of  view  the  whole  region 
may  be  divided  mto  an  eastern  and  a  western 
division,  the  Red  River  Valley  forming  the 
separating  line.  The  eastern  division  com- 
prises three  areas,  presenting  radically  distinct 
aspects:  —  (1)  The  south-eastern  area,  bounded 
by  the  line  of  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence, 
from  Belle  Isle  to  Quebec,  thence  by  a  line  run- 
ning directly  south  to  Lake  Champlain,  which 
is  generally  hilly,  and  sometimes  mountainous, 
with  many  fine  stretches  of  agricultural  and 
pastoral  lands.  (2)  The  southern  and  western 
area,  presenting,  in  the  main,  a  broad,  level, 
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and  slightly  undulating  expanse  of  generally 
fertile  country,  with  occasional  step-like  ridges 
or  rocky  escarpments.  The  main  hydrographi- 
cal  feature  is  tne  chain  of  lakes,  with  an  area  of 
150,000  square  miles,  contributing  to  the  great 
river  system  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  (3)  The 
northern  area,  embracing  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  Dominion,  with  an  average  elevation  of  1,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  preeminently  a 
region  of  waterwajrs,  and  including  the  great 
Laurentian  mountain  range.  In  tms  area  are 
found  the  other  ^reat  river  svstems,  the  Nelson 
and  the  Mackenzie.  From  the  western  edge  of 
the  Prairie  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  a  distance  of 
400  miles^  and  within  this  area  is  contained  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Gold  and  Cascade 
Ranges,  whose  sunmiits  are  from  4,000  to  16,000 
feet  high,  the  country  being  on  the  whole  densely 
wooded.  The  climate  in  the  eastern  and  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  Dominion  presents  greater 
extremes  of  cold  and  heat  than  m  corresponding 
latitudes  in  Eurojje,  but  in  the  south-western 
portion  of  the  Prairie  Region  and  the  southern 

gortions  of  the  Pacific  slope  the  climate  is  milder, 
pring,  summer,  and  autumn  are  of  about  seven 
to  eight  months'  duration,  and  the  winter  four 
to  five  months.  The  country  possesses  great 
mineral  wealth,  and  coal,  gold,  silver,  copper, 
nickel,  lead,  petroleum,  and  asbestos  are  pro- 
duced, while  iron,  phosphates,  salt,  graphite, 
etc.,  occur;  the  total  value  of  the  minerals  pro- 
duced in  1906  was  about  $80,000,000.  The  soil 
is  generally  fertile ;  all  the  products  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  are  cultivated.  In  1881  there  were 
thirty-five  cities  and  towns  of  5,000  inhabitants 
and  upwards,  having  a  total  population  of 
660,040;  in  1901  there  were  sixty-two  of  such 
cities  and  towns,  and  their  total  population  was 
about  1,330,000.  Montreal  has  a  population  of 
267,730  (or  with  suburbs,  over  350,000),  and 
Toronto,  the  capital  of  Ontairo,  has  over  272,600 
inhabitants.  Ottawa,  the  political  capital,  had, 
in  1907,  69,756  inhabitants;  Winnipeg,  in 
Manitoba,  90,234;  Vancouver,  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, over  26,000;  and  the  city  of  Dawson,  the 
"business  center'*  of  the  Klondike  gold  region, 
which  was  a  barren  waste  in  1897^  had,  in  1901, 
a  population  of  9,142.  In  facihties  for  com- 
munication, Canada  is  unrivaled.  The  St. 
Lawrence,  with  its  lakes,  puts  great  part  of  it 
in  connection  at  once  with  the  most  commercial 
portion  of  the  United  States  and  with  the  open 
ocean.  The  navigation  of  this  great  water- 
system  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  numerous 
and  extensive  canals,  of  which  the  Cornwall, 
Rideau,  and  the  Welland  are  the  most  impor- 
tant. There  is,  besides,  an  immense  and  steadily 
increasing  net-work  of  railroads  embracing 
TOveral  trans-continental  lines.  The  Victoria 
Bndge,  by  which  the  Grand  Trunk  crosses  the 
St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  worid.  The  completion  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad,  in  1885,  gave  railroad  com- 
munication between  or  westward  from  Montreal, 
Its  eastern  terminus,  to  Vancouver,  in  British 
U)lumbia,  a  distance  of  2,893  miles,  or  from 
(Quebec,  a  distance  of  3,039  miles. 

Canossa  {ka-nos'  ad),  a  town  northwest  of 
Bologna,  m  the  courtyard  of  the  castle  of  which 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  stood  three  days  in  the 


cold,  in  January  1077,  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed, waiting  for  Pope  Gregory  VII.  to  remove 
from  him  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

Canton,  a  lange  commercial  citv  and  port 
in  the  south  of  China,  and  capital  of  the  mari- 
time province  of  Kwang-tung,  forms  an  irr^rular 
square,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  into  the  North 
and  South,  or  Old  and  New  City.  The  former 
is  inhabited  by  the  Tartar  population,  the  latter 
by  Chinese;  and  between  the  two  oonmiunica- 
tion  is  maintained  by  four  gates  in  the  separating 
;  wall.  Many  of  the  streets  are  devoted  to  dis- 
I  tinct  trades;  thus  there  is  "Carpenter"  Street, 
"Apothecary"  Street,  etc.  The  Joss-houses. 
Buddhist  Temples,  are  said  to  be  about  124  in 
number.  The  largest  of  these,  on  Honam  Is- 
land, covers  seven  acres,  and  has  175  priest^ 
attached.  It  is  called  "Hae  Chwang  Sate,"  or 
"The  Temple  of  the  Ocean  Banner."  Another 
famous  structure  is  "The  Temple  of  the  Five 
Hundred  Gods."  situated  in  the  western  suburie. 
Until  1843  all  the  legitimate  foreign  trade  of 
China  centered  at  Canton,  and  its  amount  at  ox 
tune  exceeded  $100,000,000  annually;  but 
since  other  ports  in  the  empire  have  been  opened 
to  foreigners  this  amount  has  decreased  by 
nearly  one  half.  Tea  and  silks  are  the  sta^ 
articles  of  export  to  Europe,  etc.,  after  which 
come  the  precious  metals,  cassia,  sugar,  afid 
many  minor  articles;  population,  1,800,000. 

Cape  Colony,  a  British  colony  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  washed  on  the  west, 
south,  and  east  by  the  ocean.  The  colony 
extends  about  450  miles  from  north  to  south  and 
600  from  east  to  west;  the  coast  line  is  about 
1,300  miles.  The  area  is  276,000  square  miles, 
the  population,  2,350,000. 

The  colony  is  better  adapted  for  pasturage 
than  for  agriculture.  All  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  pot  herbs,  and  all  the  fruits  of  temperate 
climates  thrive  excellently,  and  fruits,  dried  and 
preserved,  are  exported.  The  vine  is  cultivated, 
and  some  excellent  wines  are  made. 

Sheep-reaiing  is  the  most  important  industry, 
and  wool  is  the  chief  export  (although  surpassed 
in  value  by  diamonds).  Cattle-breeding  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent,  especially  along  U^  coasts 
and  in  the  east  and  north  districts.  There  aie 
no  manufactures  of  any;  importance. 

The  European  inhabitants  consist  in  part  of 
English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  settlers  and  their  de- 
scendants, but  the  majority  are  of  Dutch  origin, 
while  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
German  origin.  The  colored  people  are  chiefly 
Hottentots,  Kaffirs,  Bechuanas,  'Basutoa,  Gn- 
quas,  Malays,  and  a  mixed  race,  the  offspring  of 
black  women  and  white  fathers. 

The  constitution  which  was  formed  under  the 
acts  passed  in  the  years  1853,  1865.  and  1873 
vests  the  executive  in  the  governor  and  an  execu- 
tive council  composed  of  office-holders  appointed 
by  the  crown.  The  legislative  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  legislative  council  of  twenty-three 
members,  elected  for  seven  years,  and  a  house  or 
assembly  of  ninety-five  members,  elected  for  a 
term  of  five  years. 

The  Dutch,  who  had  early  fixed  upon  the  Cape 
as  a  watering-place  for  their  ships,  first  colonised 
it  under  Van  Riebeek,  in  1652.  It  was  captureti 
by  the  British  in  1795,  restored  at  the  peace  of 
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Amiens  (1802),  and  again  taken  in  1806.  From 
this  time  it  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain,  to  which  it  was  formally  assi^ed 
in  1815,  along  with  Dutch  Guiana.  Suose- 
quently  the  area  of  the  colony  was  gradually 
enlarged  by  the  annexation  of  surrounding  dis- 
tricta. 

Capitol  (Lat.  Capitolium),  the  great  temple 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  on  the  Tarpeian  or  Capito- 
line  Hill  at  Rome.  It  is  said  to  nave  been  called 
the  Capitolium.  because  a  himmi)  head  (caput) 
was  found  in  digging  the  foundations.  It  was 
commenced  by  rarquinius  Priscus,  and  fin- 
ished by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  507  B.  C. ;  but 
it  was  three  times  burnt  down,  and,  after  its 
third  destruction  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  it  was 
i^in  rebuilt  by  Domitian.  The  capitol  in- 
cluded not  only  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  but  one  to 
each  of  his  attendant  deities,  Juno  and  Minerva. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in 
Rome.  The  consub,  on  entering  upon  their 
office,  offered  sacrifices  and  took  their  vows  in 
the  capitol ;  and  it  was  to  the  capitol  that  the  vic- 
torious general  on  his  return  to  the  city,  was  car- 
ried, in  his  triumphal  car,  to  return  thanks  for  his 
victories.  From  that  portion  of  the  hill  called  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  state  criminab  were  thrown  down. 
The  modem  building  on  the  site,  and  partly  on 
the  foundations,  of  the  ancient  capitol,  was 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Capri  {Mh'pre.)  (Anc.  Caprcee.)  A  beauti- 
ful island  in  the  Mediterranean,  lying  near  the 
south  entrance  to  the  Neapolitan  Gulf,  about 
twenty  miles  from  the  city  of  Naples.  It  pro- 
duces a  good  light  wine.  The  island  is  covered 
with  remains  of  antiquity,  including  the  ruins 
of  the  villa  of  Tiberius,  the  Roman  Emperor. 

Caracas 9  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Venezuela,  in  South  America.  It  stands  a  few 
miles  from  the  northern  coast  of  Venezuela,  at  a 
elevation  of  nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Its 
climate  is  healthy,  but  earthquakes  are  frequent 
in  the  vicinitv.  In  1812,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and 
12,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perisned.  The 
population  of  the  city  in  1891  was  72,429. 

Carisbrook:e9  a  village  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
about  one  mile  south  of  Newport,  and  celebrated 
for  it8  castle,  which  dates  originally  from  the 
Sixth  Century.  In  this  castle  (now  in  ruins) 
Charles  I.  was  confined,  and,  after  his  execution, 
his  two  youneest  children  were  also  confined  in 
the  castle,  ana  the  Princess  Elizabeth  died  there. 
The  population  of  the  parish  is  about  8,000. 

Carlsbad  Qc&rhfhdd.)  [Ger.,  "Charies* 
Bath.'T  A  town  and  fashionable  spa  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  province  Bohemia,  seventy-two 
miles  west-northwest  of  Prague.  It  is  finely 
built  and  romantically  situated;  its  principal 
spring,  the  Sprudely  is  the  hottest  in  Europe, 
having  a  temperature  of  165®  Fahrenheit.  Popu- 
lation, 16,000. 

Carmel.  Mounts  a  mountain  ridge  of 
Palestine,  which  runs  out  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  Its  name 
means,  "The  Garden  of  God."  On  the  summit 
of  the  ridge  are  oaks'and  pines,  and,  lower  down 
laurels  and  olives.  Near  the  top  there  is  a 
monastery  called  EUas,  after  the  prophet  Elijah, 
the  monks  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Carmelites. 


The  order  was  probably  founded  in  the  Twelfth 
Century,  but  legend  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
£!lijah,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Carmelite  nun.  One  of  the  distinctions  of  the 
order  is  that  they  walk  bare-footed.  They  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  many  Roman  Catholic 
countries. 

Caspian  Sea^  a  great  inland  sea  or  lake, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  forming  a  portion  of 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  is 
730  miles  long  bv  from  150  to  270  miles  broad. 
The  surface  of  tne  Caspian  is  about  eighty  feet 
lower  than  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  which  lies 
to  the  west,  while  the  Sea  of  Aral,  which  lies  to 
the  east,  is  about  forty  feet  above  sea-level. 
Hence  it  is  believed  that  at  no  distant  period 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  the  BlacK  Sea, 
formed  one  mass  of  water,  which  covered  the 
intervening  land.  The  water  of  the  Caspian  is 
salt,  though  less  so  than  that  of  the  ocean. 
The  depth  of  its  central  portion  is  nearly  3,000 
feet,  but  it  is  shallow  round  the  shores.  The 
Capsian  has  no  tides,  but  its  navigation  is  peril- 
ous because  of  violent  storms.  Tne  Volga,  the 
Ural,  and  many  other  rivers,  fall  into  the  Cas- 
pian; and  by  a  canal,  which  unites  the  head 
waters  of  the  Volga  with  the  rivets  Tvertza  and 
Schlina,  the  Caspian  is  connected  with  the  Baltic. 
The  shallow  northern  basin*  however,  is  frozen 
over  during  the  entire  winter.  The  sea  abounds 
in  fish,  and  seals  and  tortoises  are  found  on  its 
upper  coasts.  Its  area  is  140,000  square  miles, 
or  20.000  square  miles  more  than  that  of  the 
British  Isles.  It  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  under  its  present  name  (Caspium  Mare), 
which  was  given  to  it  from  the  Caspii,  a  people 
who  inhabited  its  western  shores. 

Castile  (kda-UV),  a  central  district  of  Spain, 
divided  by  the  mountains  of  Castile  into  Old 
Castile  in  the  north,  and  New  Castile  in  the 
south:  the  former  consisting  of  a  high  bare 
plateau,  bounded  b^  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  on  the  south,  with  a  variable  climate,  yields 
wheat  and  Rood  pasturage,  and  is  rich  in  min- 
erals; the  latter,  also  tableland,  has  a  richer 
soil,  and  yields  richer  produce,  breeds  horses 
and  cattle,  and  contains  besides  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Almaden.  Both  were  at  one  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  Moors,  and  were  created  into  a 
kingdom  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  and  united 
to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1469  by  the  marriage 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

Caucasus  (The)  (kau'kah-sua),  a  great 
mountain  range,  stretching  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Black  seas,  separating  the  two  Russian 
provinces  of  Ciscaucasia  and  Transcaucasia, 
and  forming  part  of  the  boimdary  between  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  It  has  a  continuous  extent  of 
about  700  miles,  throwing  off  spurs,  or  lateral 
ridges,  both  towards  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Asia. 
Its  nighest  elevation  is  estimated  at  18,500  feet, 
and  its  snow-limit  at  1 1,000  feet.  The  Caucasus 
is  generally  remarkable  for  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  scenery,  and  the  wild  independence  of  the 
tribes  dwelling  among  its  gorges. 

Cenis  (s^n^),  a  mountain  belonging  to  the 
Graian  Alps,  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
11,755  feet  high.  It  is  famous  for  the  winding 
road  constructed  by  Napoleon  I.,  which  leads 
over  it  from  France  to  Italy,  and  for  an  immense 
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railway  tunnel,  which,  after  nearly  fourteen 
years'  labor,  was  finished  in  1871.  The  Mount 
Cenis  Pass  is  6,765  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  whereas  the  elevation  of  the  entrance  to  the 
tunnel  on  the  side  of  Savoy  is  only  3,801  feet, 
and  that  on  the  side  of  Piedmont  4,246  feet. 
The  total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  nearly  eight 
miles.  The  total  cost  amounted  to  about  $12,- 
000,000. 

Cevennes  (aa-vhi'),  a  mountain  chain  in 
the  south  of  France,  runnine  northward  between 
the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire,  as  far  as 
the  Plateau  of  Langres,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Mame.  The  height  of  the  Cevennes 
averages  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  but  Mont 
M^zen,  near  the  source  of  the  Loire,  reaches  a 
height  of  5,800  feet.  The  mountains  are  rich  in 
minerals.  The  Cevennes  are  famous  as  the  re- 
treats of  the  Albigenses,  Waldenses,  and  Camis- 
ards,  during  the  religious  wars  of  France. 

Ceylon  (sS'ldn')^  an  island  belonging  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  about  sixty 
miles  southeast  of  the  southern  extremity  of 
Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Strait.  Length, 
about  270  miles,  north  to  bouth ;  average  breadth 
100  miles;  area,  25,364  square  miles. 

Where  the  jungle  has  been  cleared  away  and 
the  land  drained  and  cultivated,  the  country  is 
perfectly  healthy;  where  low  wooded  tracts, 
and  flat  marshy  lands  abound,  covered  with  a 
rank,  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  climate  is  emi- 
nently insalubrious. 

Most  of  the  animab  found  on  the  opposite 
continent  are  native  to  this  island,  excepting 
•  the  royal  tiger,  which  does  not  exist  here.  Ele- 
phants are  numerous  and  are  esteemed  for  their 
superior  strength  and  docility.  Bears,  buffaloes, 
leopards,  jacl^ls,  monkeys,  and  wild  hogs  are 
numerous.  Crocodiles,  serpents,  and  reptiles 
of  all  sorts  abound.  Of  the  snake  tribe,  con- 
sisting of  about  twentv-six  different  species,  six 
only  are  venomous.  Among  the  insects  are  the 
leaf  and  stick  insects,  the  ant-lion,  the  white  ant, 
etc. 

In  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetable  productions, 
Ceylon  rivals  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, and  in  some  respects  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  them;  its  most  valuable  products 
are  tea,  rice,  coffee,  cinnamon,  and  the  cocoanut. 
Tea  is  bein^  widely  cultivatetl.  Tobacco  is 
raised  principally  in  the  north  district,  and  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Indigo  grows  wild,  but  is 
not  sought  after. 

Ceylon  is  one  of  the  British  crown  colonies, 
its  government  being  conducted  by  a  governor 
and  two  councils,  executive  and  legislative,  of 
both  of  which  the  governor  is  president.  The 
first  is  composed  of  six  members,  the  other  of 
seventeen  members.  The  powers  of  the  councils 
are  limited,  being  wholly  subservient  to  the 
governor,  who  can  carry  into  effect  any  law 
without  their  concurrence.  All  laws  must  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies before  they  can  take  effect.  Any  individual 
properly  qualined  may  be  appointed  to  the  most 
responsible  situation,  without  reference  to  serv- 
ice, nation,  or  religion,  and  native  Singhalese 
have  occupied  some  of  the  highest  posts. 

Chartreusey   La   Grandey   a    famous 


monastery  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Isere, 
fourteen  miles  north  of  Grenoble  amoo^  Wty 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  3,281  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  access  to  it  is  very  difficult.  It 
was  built  in  1084,  but  having  been  several  times 
pillaged  and  burnt  down,  tne  present  building 
was  erected  after  1676. 

Cherbourpr  (shair'boorg),  a  fortified  sea- 
port and  naval  arsenal  of  France,  departznent 
Manche,  at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  same  n&n^,  ISo 
miles  west-northwest  of  Paris.  The  fortifi(^ 
tions  here  are  of  the  most  formidable  character. 
and  as  a  naval  stronghold  it  may  almost  be  cod- 
sidered  impregnable.  Cherbourg  possesses  & 
magnificent  harbor  for  ships  of  war,  constructed 
by  Napoleon  I.,  at  an  inmiense  cost,  besade? 
dockyards,  dry-docks,  etc.  The  roads  afford 
secure  anchorage  to  400  sail  at  a  time,  and  are 
protected  by  a  magnificent  breakwater  b^an  m 
1784,  and  completed  by  Napoleon  III.,  in  l^t 
Population,  42,952.  " 

Chicago 9  second  largest  city  of  the  United 
States,  embraces  all  Cook  County,  on  the  souti>- 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  both  3kie» 
of  Chicago  River.  It  stands  on  a  level  fkun, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  and  /ertik 
country.  The  Chicago  River  and  its  two 
branches  separate  the  citv  into  three  unequal 
divisions,  known  as  the  ^forth,  the  South,  aod 
the  West,  connected  by  numerous  bridges  and 
two  tunnels  under  the  river.  The  streets  are 
wide  and  are  laid  out  at  right  an^es,  many  of 
them  being  adorned  by  rows  of  fine  forest  treei. 
The  site  of  the  city  was  originally  unheaJthj 
from  its  lowness,  but  a  large  portion  of  it  ha^ 
been  artifically  heightened  (even  while  occupied 
by  buildings),  by  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  public 
parks  have  an  area  of  2,000  acres.  Among  the 
chief  buildings  are  the  new  city  hall,  and  coim- 
house,  the  custom-house  and  post-office,  and  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  There  is  a  university 
and  a  large  number  of  higher-class  colleges  and 
seminaries.  To  supply  the  town  with  water 
two  tunnels  have  been  constructed  under  Lake 
Michigan,  and  convey  the  pure  water  d  that 
lake  into  the  town,  where  it  is  pumped  up  to  a 
height  of  160  feet  and  distributed.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  artesian  weUs.  From  its  po- 
sition at  the  head  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Ainei^ 
ican  lakes,  and  at  the  center  of  a  net-work  ot 
railroads  communicating  with  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  Chicago  has  always  been  more  a  coo^ 
mercial  than  a  manufacturing  city.  There  are 
extensive  docks,  basins^nd  other  accommoda- 
dation  for  shipping.  The  industries  embrace 
iron-founding,  orewing,  distilling,  leather,  hat^ 
sugar,  tobacco,  agricultural  implements^  steam- 
engines,  boots  and  shoes.  In  commerce  Chica|7> 
is  only  second  to  New  York.  It  has  an  enormoi^ 
trade  in  pork-p^acking,  and  is  the  greatest  market 
for  grain  and  timber  in  America.  Other  articfes 
for  which  it  is  a  center  of  trade  are  flour,  pro- 
visions, wool,  hides,  soft  goods,  clothing.  Be- 
fore 1831  Chicago  was  a  mere  trading  statioo. 
Its  charter  is  dated  March  4,  1837,  its  populaUoa 
being  then  4,170,  but  since  then  it  has  advanced 
at  an  altogether  extraordinary  rate.  On  Octo- 
ber 9,  1871,  a  great  fire  occurred  which  burned 
down  a  vast  number  of  houses  and  rendered 
about  150,000  persons  homeless  and  destitute. 
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But  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  favor- 
able situation  enabled  it  to  recover  in  a  sur- 
prisin^y  short  time.  The  World's  Columbian 
Exhibition  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1892-1893. 
It  celebrated  Columbus'  discovery  of  America. 
January  2,  1900,  a  ship  and  drainage  canal  was 
opened  between  this  city  and  the  Gulf;  the  cost 
was  $35,000,000.    Population,  1,990,750. 

Cblle  (chll'e)  fsometimes  written  Chilil.  A 
southwestern  repuolic  of  South  America,  form- 
ing a  long,  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between 
the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  mean  breadth, 
from  llO  to  120  miles.  Chile  is  bounded  north 
by  Bolivia;  east  by  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  the  Andes;  southeast  and  south  bjr  Pata- 
gonia and  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  separating  it  from 
Chiloe ;  and  west  by  the  Pacific.  The  backbone 
of  this  country  is  found  in  the  Great  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes,  here  attaining  an  average  height 
of  14,000  feet,  many  of  whose  peaks  are  volcanic, 
notably  that  of  Aconcagua  (tne  highest  Andean 
summit),  which  has  an  altitude  of  23,910  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  coast  line  presents  steep 
and  rocky  shores,  broken  into  by  some  excellent 
harbors.  The  rivers  and  lagoons  are  so  small 
as  to  be  imdeserving  of  mention.  Climate  is 
healthful,  as  a  whole;  a  scarcity  of  rain  is,  how- 
ever, often  felt.  Earthquakes  are  of  common 
occurrence.  Chile  is  one  bed  of  metals;  silver, 
gold,  lead,  and  iron  are  found  lar^ly  and  worked ; 
copper,^  however,  is  the  principal  resource  of 
the  national  wealth,  and  is  minea  on  an  immense 
scale.  Sulphur,  antimony,  zinc,  manganese, 
alum,  nitre,  salt,  coal,  etc.,  are  other  mineral 
items  which  influence  a  large  exportation.  The 
soil  is  of  varying  fertility,  most  fertile  towards 
the  south  and  the  foothills  of  the  Andes,  where 
luxuriant  vegetation  flourishes.  Many  hard 
woods  are  made  useful,  instead  of  iron,  and  the 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zone  thrive  excellently. 
The  bulk  of  commercial  transactions  is  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain.  The  chief  cities  and 
towns  are:  Valparaiso,  the  chief  port;  Santiago, 
the  capital;  Valdivia,  Concepcion^nd  Talca. 

China,  or  The  Chinese  £mpire.  A 
country  of  Ama,  occupying  the  vast  elevated 
plateau  known  as  Eastern  High  Asia.  The 
Chinese  Empire  has  an  area  of  nearly  4,000,000 
square  miles,  or  one-fourth  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 
It  embraces  China  proper,  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
and  Tibet.  China  proper  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Mongolia,  and  Manchuria;  on  the  west 
by  Mongolia,  Tibet,  and  Burmah;  on  the  south 
by  Burmah,  Anam,  and  the  China  Sea;  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Yellow  Sea, 
and  Corc^a.  It  contains  several  mountain  ranges, 
from  which  proceed  the  Hoang-Ho,  the  Yangste- 
kiang,  the  Peiho,  and  the  Canton  rivers.  The 
climate  of  China  is  very  varied,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  there  is  excessively  cold 
winter,  followed  by  excessively  hot  summer; 
but  the  soil  is  generally  productive,  the  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  timber,  and  the  hillsides 
and  the  plains  are  laid  out  in  rice  fields  and  gar- 
dens. Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of 
the  people,  and  it  is  conducted  by  tnem  with 
peat  skiU  and  assiduity.  Besides  rice,  which 
is  |rown  most  extensively  in  the  south,  wheat 
and  barley  are  cultivated  in  the  north,  and 
the  tea  plant  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  ex- 


ports of  tea  alone  amounting  in  value  to  $50,000,- 
000  a  year.    Cotton  is  also  grown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Shanghai.     In  some  of  their  manu- 
factures, the  Chinese  have  never  been  surpassed. 
Their  silks  and  porcelains  have  always  been 
famous,  and  in  certain  arts  rec^uiring  patience 
I  and  ingenuity,  such  as  the  making  of  cardcases, 
I  snufl'boxes,  and  fans,  they  are  equaled  only  by 
'  the  Japanese.    There  is  a  great  caravan  trade 
I  carried  on  with  Russia  and  Farther  India,  and 
a  large  traffic  by  sea  with  British  India,  North 
,  and   South   America,   Great   Britain,   and   the 
other  countries  of  Europe.     From  India  opium 
is  imported,  and  its  effects  upon  the  people  is 
'  most   deleterious.     Internal   communication   is 
carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  rivers,  and  of  a 
,  Grand  Canal  which,  commencing  at  the  city  of 
Hang-kow,   runs  northward  for  a  distance  of 
seven  hundred  miles.     Railways  and  telegraphs, 
however,  are  now  being  generally  introduced, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  1^)8,  more  than  thirty 
lines  of  railways  were  under  construction.    The 
provinces  of  China  are:  Chihli,  Shantung,  Kian^- 
su,    Chehkiang,    Fukien,    Kwangtung,    Shensi, 
Anhwei,     Honan,    Shansi,    Kansu,    Szechuen, 
Hupeh,  Kwang-si,  Hunan.  Kian^i,  Kweichow, 
and  Ytinnan.  .  The  capital  of  China  proper  and 
of  the  entire  empire  is  Peking.    Other  towns  of 
importance    are    Nanking,    Canton,    Shanghai, 
Ning-po,    Fuchau,    Amoy,    Hang-kow,    Kin-te- 
ching,  and  Chee-foo. 

Cincinnati,  the  "  Queen  City  of  the  West," 
is  situated  in  the  southwest  part  of  Ohio,  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Ohio  River.    The  lo- 
,  cation  is  fine,  and  the  suburbs  are  not  surpassed 
I  for  beauty.    This  great  emporium  of  the  Central 
States  is  an  aggre^tion  of  towns  that  have 
I  merged  into  one.     It  is  composite  also  as  to 
population,  which  is  derived  from  many  nations. 
The  German  element  is  very  large.     Here  are 
I  established  a  famous  college  of  music  and  a 
;  richly  endowed  art  school.    Five  bridges  connect 
I  Cincinnati  with  the  cities  of  Covington,  Newport, 
I  and  Ludlow  on  the  Kentucky  shore.    The  archi- 
'  tectural  achievements  of  the  city  are  striking 
I  for  splendor  and  variety.    Among  its  other  lead- 
ing industries  are  pork-packing,   brewing,  dis- 
'  tilling,  and  manufactures  of  iron,  stone^  wood, 
clothing,  food-products,  tobacco,  soap,  jewelry, 
and  drugs.    Among  its  interesting  institutions 
are  the  university,  public  library,  art  museum, 
historical   society,   society  of   natural   history, 
zoological    ^rden,   industrial    exposition.   May 
musical  festival,  city  armory,  medical  colleges, 
hospitals,    and    crematory.    Cincinnati    is    the 
site  of  one  of  the  earliest  astronomical  observa- 
tories in  the  United  States,  founded  about  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Harvard  College  and  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington. 

CIrcassIa,  a  country  of  Asia,  comprehend- 
ing the  north-western  division  of  the  Caucasus, 
between  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian 
seas.  The  whole  country  is  mountainous. 
For  nearly  forty  years  the  Circassians  main- 
tained a  brave  struggle  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Russians,  but  were  finally  defeated, 
with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus, 
in  1864,  a  defeat  which  lead  practically  to  their 
extinction  as  a  nation.  After  the  close  of  tlie 
war,  large  numbers  of  them  emigrated  to  Asia 
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Minor  and  other  provinces  of  Turkey.  The 
women  of  Circassia  have  long  been  famous  for 
their  beauty. 

Cleveland  9  the  first  city  in  Ohio  in  popula- 
tion, is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyaho^  River.  Its  situa- 
tion is  central  to  great  deposits  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
petroleum,  and  limestone.  The  city  nas  a  har- 
bor at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ^ving  safe  anchor- 
age for  a  large  number  of  ships.  Great  break- 
waters run  out  on  each  side  of  the  river,  forming 
commodious  eastern  and  western  harbors.  The 
abundance  of  trees  giVes  it  the  name  of  "The 
Forest  City."  The  Cuyaho^  is  spanned  by 
several  bridges,  and  in  particular  by  the  Via- 
duct, an  elevated  street  and  bridge,  erected  at 
^reat  expense.  Among  the  builcungs  are  the 
United  otates  building,  city  hall.  Case  Hall, 
medical  college,  railway  depdt,  etc.  Cleveland 
is  an  important  railway  center,  has  an  extensive 
lake  traffic,  and  large  manufactures,  especially 
in  iron  and  steel ;  petroleum-refining  and  pork- 
packing  being  also  important  industries.  There 
18  a  harbor  ofrefuge  constructed  by  government. 
Population,  437,114. 

Colofrne  {ko-lOnf)  [Ger.  Kdlnl  An  ancient 
city  of  Prussia,  formerly  capital  of  an  inde- 
pendent electorate  of  same  name,  and  now 
of  the  Rhine  provinces.  It  connects  by  a  mag- 
nificent irpn  brid^  with  Deutz  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Rhme,  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
presents  architecturally  a  fine  coup  d*€nL  of 
mediaeval  quaintness.  Its  cathedral,  begun 
about  1248,  finished  in  1880,  at  a  cost  of  $10,- 
000,000,  is  the  most  imposing  structure  in  Ger- 
many and  the  most  imposing  Gothic  edifice  in 
the  world.  Cologne  has  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  is  the  chief  entrepot  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  cities  of  Germany  Cologne 
was  founded  by  the  Romans,  and  reached  the 
height  of  its  prosperity  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
ana  the  subsequent  zenith  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.    Population,  432,835. 

ijolombia,  a  Republic  of  South  America; 
area  513,938  squares  miles;  population  (accord- 
ing to  government  estimate),  4,000,000;  capital, 
Bogota. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  extremely  varied, 
with  lofty  mountains  in  the  west,  and.  vast  plains 
in  the  east  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Columbia  possesses  all  the  climates  of  the 
world;  perpetual  snows  cover  the  summits  of 
the  Cordilleras,  while  the  valleys  abound  in  the 
rich  vegetation  of  the  tropics.  In  the  north 
departments  and  in  the  immense  llanos  of  the 
east  great  herds  of  cattle,  descended  from  those 
imported  by  the  Spaniards,  are  reared;  in  the 
central  districts  shorthorns  and  other  English, 
Dutch,  and  Norman  cattle  and  horses  have  oeen 
introduced,  and  are  largely  raised  throughout 
the  temperate  zone.  Among  the  natural  min- 
eral products  are  gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
coal,  sulphur,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  cinnabar, 
rock-salt,  crystal,  granite,  marble,  lime,  gypsum, 
jet,  amethysts,  rubies,  porphyry,  and  jasper: 
while  much  of  the  world  s  platinum  is  obtamea 
from  the  upper  San  Juan,  and  the  principal  source 
of  the  finest  emeralds  is  at  Muzo  m  Boyaca. 

Colombo,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  and  one  of 


the  chief  ports  of  Southern  India.  It  is  8tiT»ig)y 
fortified  both  toward  the 'land  and  the  sea,  and 
its  suburbs  are  very  attractive  and  generally  well 
built.  The  native  population  live,  however, 
for  the  most  part  in  the  old  town,  or  Black  Town, 
in  which  many  of  the  houses  are  little  more  than 
mud  huts;  and  there  are  many  similar  places  of 
abode  outside  the  walls.  Coffee  and  oils  are 
amon^  the  chief  products  of  Colombo,  and  cinna- 
mon IS  largely  exported.  The  present  name  of 
the  town  was  given  to  it  by  the  Portuguese  in 
honor  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Population, 
158,000. 

Constantlnopley  called  by  the  Turks 
Stamboul.  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  fjnpire. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  Seventh 
Century  before  Christ,  and  it  retained  its  name  of 
Byzantium,  derived  from  its  founder,  till  its 
conquest  (A.  D.  330)  by  Constantino  the  Great, 
who  built  a  new  city  on  the  site,  and  gave  to  it 
its  present  name.  It  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks  in  1453.  Situated  on  an  arm  of  the 
sea  called  the  Golden  Horn,  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosphorus  or  Strait  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  city  holds  a  splendid  position,  and 
its  appearance  from  the  sea  is  very  striking; 
but  the  streets  are  for  the  most  part  nanow 
and  dirty,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  low,  being 
built  of  wood  and  earth.  It  contains,  however, 
some  fine  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Seraglio, 
or  Imperial  Palace,  and  the  Cathedral  of  St 
Sophia,  now  converted  into  a  mosaue.  Many 
of  the  mosques  are  very  beautiful,  and  are 
generally  surrounded  with  trees  and  gardens. 
The  Golden  Horn,  on  the  north  side  of  Vote  city, 
forms  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  woz& 
On  the  northeast  side  of  the  harbor  are  the 
suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera,  where  the  Englidb, 
the  French,  and  other  Europeans  reside.  Glalata 
is  the  seat  of  the  commercial  establishments, 
Pera  that  of  the  diplomatic  bodies.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Stamboul  itself  are  Turks,  Armenians, 
Greeks,  and  Jews,  who  have  each  parUcular 
quarters  allotted  to  them.  The  omects  of 
greatest  attraction  in  Stamboul  are  the  baxaais, 
or  market-places,  the  fountains,  and  the  baths. 
The  Seraglio  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  iht 
city,  and  is  surrounded  by  public  offices  4nd 
government  buildings,  being  alto^ther  three 
miles  in  circumference.  The  principal  entrance 
to  the  palace  is  called  "  the  Porte.  There  are 
upwards  of  350  mosques  in  Constantinople,  and 
about  thirty-six  Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and 
Prot^tant  churches.    There  are  more  than  1^ 

Eublic  baths  in  the  city,  and  180  khans  or  lodnng 
ouses  of  great  size,  chiefly  occupied  byior- 
eigners.  Omnibuses  and  tramways  have  been 
introduced,  and  on  the  Pera  side  of  the  city  many 
of  the  streets  are  well  lighted  Tne  old 
walls  of  the  city  are  thirteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference.    Population,  1,106,000. 

Coiinthy  a  city  of  Ancient  Greeoe,  the 
capital  of  a  small,  but  wealthy  and  powerful 
district  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  lay  on  the 
southeast  of  the  *'Gulf  of  Corinth,"  which 
stretches  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bdo- 
poimesus;  and  its  position  on  the  "Isthmus 
of  Corinth,"  which  connects  the  Peloponnesi^ 
with  the  more  northerly  part  of  Greece,  made 
it  a  place  of  great  importance,  and  the  emporium 
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of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
about  the  middle  of  the  Second  Century  before 
Christ.  It  was  afterwards,  in  the  First  Century 
of  our  era,  made  into  a  Roman  colony,  and  re- 
gained much  of  its  former  wealth,  which  led  to 
its  population  becoming  once  more  famed  for 
their  luxuriousness  and  licentiousness.  Little 
now  remains  of  the  city  except  the  ruins  of  a 
Doric  temple,  believed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
existing  specimens  of  that  style  of  architecture. 
The  modem  town  is  of  no  importance. 

Cossacks^  a  people  inhaoiting  those  parts 
of  the  Russian  Empire  which  border  on  the 
northern  dominions  of  Turkey,  Poland,  and 
the  southern  confines  of  Siberia.  Both  the  name 
and  the  origin  of  this  people  are  involved  in 
great  imcertainty,  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
of  a  mixed  Caucasian  and  Tartar  race.  The 
country  of  the  Don  Cossacks,  or  Cossacks  of 
the  Don,  to  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  and 
Caucasia,  has  an  area  of  about  62,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1,100,000. 
They  pay  no  taxes  to  the  government,  but,  in 
lieu  of  this,  every  Cossack  of  the  Don,  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  years  of  age,  is  bound  to  render 
military  service.  Every  X)ossack  is  obliged  to 
equip,  clothe,  and  arm  himself  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, and  to  keep  his  horse.  The  number  of 
Don  Cossacks  in  military  service  is  computed 
at  66.000;  and  there  are,  besides,  the  Cossacks 
on  the  Black  Sea,  the  Great  Russian  Cossacks 
on  the  Caucasian  Line,  the  Ural  Cossacks,  the 
Orenburg  Cossacks,  the  Siberian  Cossacks,  and 
the  BasoJdr  Cossacks,  the  total  number  of  Cos- 
sacks in  militarv  service  being  estimated  at 
about  330,000,  all  of  whom  are  fully  organized, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the 
field,  on  beuig  summoned,  in  the  course  of  ten 
days.  They  are  thus  the  most  important  part 
of  the  irregular  troops  of  Russia,  but  otherwise 
they  maintain  considerable  independence. 

Cotopaxt  (kd-td-pdx^l),  the  most  remark- 
able volcanic  mountam  of  the  Andes,  in  Ecua- 
dor, about  sixty  miles  northeast  of  Chimborazo ; 
latitude  0*  43'  south;  longitude  78®  40'  west: 
altitude  19,613  feet.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  colossal  sununits  of  the  Andes,  being  a 
perfectly  symmetrical,  truncated  cone,  present- 
ing a  uniform,  unfurrowed  field  of  snow  of 
resplendent  brightness.  Several  terrific  erup- 
tions of  it  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  the  b^inning  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Coventry  (kut/en4ri\  a  city  in  England, 
county  of  Warwick,  eignty-five  miles  north- 
west of  London.  It  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  lofty  walls  and  had  twelve  gates,  and  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop  early  conjoined  with  Lich- 
field. Parliaments  were  convened  here  by  the 
earlier  monarchs  of  England.  Pageants  and 
processions  were  celebrated  in  old  times,  and  a 
reomant  of  these  still  exists  in  the  processional 
show  in  honor  of  Lady  Godiva.  Population, 
69,877. 

Cracow  (kra'kd),  the  old  capital  of  Poland, 
in  1815-1846  ca{)ital  of  a  republic  of  the  same 
name  now  forming  part  of  Austrian  Galicia; 
'\n  on  the  left  bank  ot  the  Vistula,  where  it  be- 
comes navigable,  and  consists  of  Cracow  proper 


or  the  old  city,  and  several  suburbs.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  is  well  built  and  regularly  forti- 
fied. The  cathedral,  a  fine  old  Gothic  edifice, 
contains  monuments  of  many  Polish  kings,  of 
Kosciusko,  etc.  The  imiversity  was  founded 
in  1364,  but  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  was 
reorganized  in  1817.  It  has  a  library  of  300,000 
volumes.  On  a  hill  near  the  town  stands  the 
monument  of  Kosciusko,  120  feet  high.  Popu- 
lation, 100,520. 

Crecy  (kr^se),  or  Creasy,  a  small  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Somme,  about 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Abbeville,  celebrated 
on  account  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy,  won  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  of  England,  over  the  French,  under 
the  Count  of  Alen^on,  August  26,  1346.  In  this 
battle  the  Prince  of  Wales  (the  Black  Prince) 
greatly  distinguished  himself;  and  the  crest 
now  used  by  the  Princes  of  Wales  (three  ostrich 
feathers,  with  the  motto,  "Ich  dien, "  I  serve) 
is  commonly  said  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Black  Prince  after  this  victory,  in  which  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  to  whom  the  crest  belonged, 
was  slain.  At  present,  the  town  of  Crecy  nas 
only  about  1,300  inhabitants. 

Cronstadt  {krOn^st&t),  a  maritime  fortress 
of  Russia,  about  twenty  miles  west  of  St.  Peters- 
burs,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  on  a 
lon^,  narrow,  rocky  island,  forming,  both  by  its 
position  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications, 
the  bulwark  of  the  capital,  and  being  the  most 
important  naval  station  of  the  Empire.  It  was 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  in  1710,  and  used 
to  be  the  commercial  port  of  St.  Petersburg, 
but  since  the  construction  of  a  canal,  ^ving 
large  vessels  direct  access  to  the  capital,  it  has 
lost  this  position. 

Cubat  the  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  stretches  in  the  west,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  thirty  miles  to  160  miles, 
a  coast-line  of  1,976  miles,  and  an  area  of  about 
45,872  square  miles,  including  adjacent  islands 
(of  which  the  Isle  of  Pines  is  the  largest)  and 
bays.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  coastline  is 
accessible  to  vessels,  the  remainder  being  beset 
by  reefs  and  banks.  The  shores,  low  and  flat, 
are  liable  to  inundations,  but  there  are  numerous 
excellent  havens.  A  watershed  running  length- 
wise through  the  islands,  rises  into  mountainous 
heights  only  in  the  southeast,  where  are  the 
Sierra  de  Msestra,  shooting  up  in  the  Pico  de 
Tarquinto  to  8,400  feet,  and  the  Sierra  del  Cobre 
(copper).  The  mountains,  composed  of  granite 
overlaid  with  calcareous  rocks,  and  containing 
minerals,  especially  copper  and  iron,  are  clothed 
in  almost  perennial  verdure,  wooded  to  the  sum- 
mits. The  limestone  rocks  abound  in  caverns, 
with  ma^ificent  stalactites.  Mineral  waters 
are  plentiful.  The  rivers,  running  north  and 
south,  are  navigable  for  only  a  few  miles  by 
small  boats,  but  are  very  serviceable  for  irriga- 
tion of  the  plantations,  and  supply  excellent 
drinking  water.  The  climate,  more  temperate 
than  in  the  other  West  Indian  Islands,  is  salubri- 
ous in  the  elevated  interior,  but  the  coasts  are 
the  haunt  of  fever  and  ague.  No  month  of  the 
year  is  free  from  rain,  the  greatest  rainfall  being 
m  May,  June,  and  July.  Earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent in  the  east.     Hurricanes,  less  frequent 
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than  in  Jamaica,  sometimes  cause  widespread 
desolation. 

The  soil  of  Cuba  is  a  marvel  of  richness,  and  a 
large  part  is  still  covered  with  virgin  forest. 
The  ve^tation  of  Cuba  also  includes  tamarinds, 
palms,  ferns,  lianas,  etc.  Among  the  cultivated 
products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  cacao,  rice, 
maize,  cotton,  esculent  roots,  and  tropical  fruits. 
Among  the  animals  are  a  species  of  tailless  rat 
peculiar  to  Cuba,  a  great  abundance  of  birds. 
Of  noxious  animab  and  insects  there  are  the 
crocodile,  scorpion,  and  mosquitoes.  The  rivers 
and  seas  are  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  turtle 
abounding  in  the  shallows  and  sandv  places  of 
the  beach.  The  staple  production  of  the  island 
is  sugar.  In  a  single  year  Cuba  has  produced 
over  11,000,000  tons  of  this  article  for  export. 

Tobacco  ranks  next  to  sugar  as  a  staple. 
Cuba  produces  the  standard  quality  of  cigar 
leaf,  owinj^  to  the  exquisite  adaptation  of  the 
soil  and  climate  to  the  development  of  the  plant. 
The  normal  production  is  6,000,000  pounds  of 
leaf,  and  130,000,000  cigars.  The  mineral 
wealth  of  Cuba  is  largely  m  the  copper  mines. 
There  are  almost  inexnaustible  deposits  of  this 
metal,  part  of  which  are  found  in  the  mountains 
near  the  east  end,  known  as  the  Sierra  del  Cobre, 
or  Copper  Mountains.  Here  a  great  part  of  the 
ore  taken  out  yields  sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  metal. 
Cuba  has  aspfaialt  deposits  rivaling  those  of  Trini- 
dad, for  street  paving.  Iron  ores  abound.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  Santiago  there  are  moun- 
tains of  metal,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
the  Juragua  and  Daiquiri  companies  (American) 
shipped  from  30,000  to  50,000  tons  of  the  ore 
per  month  to  the  United  States.  Oranees  of  ex- 
Quisite  flavor  grow  spontaneously^  in  all  parts  of 
the  island,  though  no  attention  is  paid  to  their 
culture  or  exportation.  There  are  cocoanuts, 
six  kinds  of  bananas,  and  such  fruits  as  guavas, 
zapotes,  anonas,  guanabanas,  and  tamarinds. 
There  are  thirty-two  species  of  the  palm  tree, 
the  woods  and  the  leaves  of  the  majority  of 
which  could  be  transformed  into  a  profitable 
article  of  commerce,  but  so  far  only  two  have 
been  utilized,  the  "yar^"  palm,  whose  leaves 
are  used  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats  and  baskets,  and  the  **  palma  real  ** 
(royal  palm),  from  which  durable  boards  are 
made,  which  last  much  longer  than  those  of  the 
yellow  pine  and  are  largely  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  nouses. 

There  are  ten  railway  companies  in  Cuba, 
which  operate  upward  of  1,000  miles  of  main 
line,  ana  there  are  also  private  branch  lines  to 
all  the  important  sugar  estates. 

There  are  over  2,300  miles  of  telegraph  line 
in  operation,  all  the  property  of  the  government, 
which  also  owns  the  telephones,  leasing  both 
systems  to  private  corporations. 

Population,  1,786,207. 

Cuzco,  an  inland  city  of  Peru,  capital  of 
a  department  of  the  same  name,  and  formerly 
capital  of  the  Empire  of  the  Incas,  about  400 
mues  southeast  of  Lima.  According  to  tradi- 
tion, this  town  was  founded  in  1043  by  Manco 
Capac,  the  first  Inca  of  Peru.  The  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  edifices,  of  its  fortress, 
and  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  struck  the  Span- 
iards with  astonishment  in  1534,  when  the  city 


was  taken  by  Francis  Pizarro.  On  the  hill  to- 
ward the  north  are  yet  seen  the  ruins  of  a  fortress 
built  by  the  Incas,  and  which  has  a  commimi- 
cation,  by  means  of  subterranean  passages,  with 
three  forts  built  in  the  walls  of  Cuzco  All  the 
descendants  of  the  Incas  resided  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  the  city.     Population,  22,000. 

Czechs  (cheks)f  the  extreme  western  branrb 
of  the  great  Slavonic  family  of  races.  The 
Czechs  nave  their  headquarters  in  Bohemb. 
where  they  arrived  in  the  Fifth  Century  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  unknown.  The  total  num- 
ber of  the  Czechs  is  about  6,000,000,  nearly  all 
of  whom  live  in  the  Austrian  Empire.  The 
Czechs  proper,  in  Bohemia,  number  about  2,- 
700,000.  Thev  speak  a  Slavonic  dialect  of  great 
antiquity  and  of  high  scientific  cultivatioiL 
The  Czech  lan^age  is  distinguished  as  highly 
inflectional.  Like  the  Greek,  it  has  a  dual  num- 
ber, and  its  manifold  declensions,  tenses,  and 
participial  formations,  with  their  subtle  shapes 
of  distinction,  give  the  language  a  oomptex 
grammati^  structure.  The  alphabet  consist-! 
of  forty-two  letters.  In  musical  value  the  Ciedi 
comes  next  to  Italian. 

Danube,  a  celebrated  river  of  Europe, 
originates  in  two  small  streams  rising  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  or  Black  Forest,  in  Baden,  and 
uniting  at  Donaueschen.  The  direct  dirtance 
from  source  to  mouth  of  the  Danube  is  about 
1,000  miles,  and  its  total  length,  includin|^  wind- 
ings, about  1,640  miles.  The  Danube  is  nari- 
gM>\e  for  steamers  up  the  Regensburg  (Rati5- 
bon)  nearly  1,500  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Dardanelles  (the  ancient  Hellespont),  the 
narrow  strait  between  Europe  and  Asia,  am- 
necting  the  Grecian  Archipelago  with  the  Sea  of 
Marmora.  The  strait  is  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  Its  western  entrance  is  two  miles  wide, 
but  at  its  narrowest  part  it  is  only  three-quarters 
of  a  mUe  wide;  and  here  stood  the  caistles  d 
the  Dardanelles  (Dardanus),  from  which  the 
strait  derived  its  name. 

I>ate  lAuBf  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  oo  a 
map  from  north  to  south,  on  the  one  ade  of 
which  it  is  to-day  and  on  the  other  to-morrow, 
even  in  places  not  a  mile  apart.  When  ^hs 
cross  this  line  they  drop  or  repeat  a  day.  Tie 
international  date  line  describes  the  following 
course:  Starting  at  the  North  Pole  it  passes 
through  Bering  Strait,  then  slants  to  the  we^t 
to  clear  the  long  horn  formed  by  the  Aleutiaa 
chain  of  islands  and  give  them  the  same  dav  as 
the  United  States,  to  which  they  belong.  TO? 
accomplished,  it  returns  to.  the  180th  meridian 
and  drops  south  into  the  tropics,  keeping  far  to 
the  east  of  the  Japanese  group  and  the  Philip; 
pines  till  it  approaches  the  latitude  of  the  Fi]i 
islands.  As  these  and  some  of  the  nei^iborin^ 
groups  belong  to  Great  Britain  and  do  business 
chiefly  with  her  Australian  colonies,  the  datt 
line  here  makes  a  sudden  swerve  to  the  east  » 
as  not  to  embarrass  the  local  commerce  with  a 
change  of  day. 

Dead  Sea,  The,  a  lake  of  Palestine,  abc^ 

twenty  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.     It  is  calkd 

by  the  Arabs  "Bahr  Loot,"  or  "Sea  <rf  Lc^'': 

I  is  about  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  from  ten  to 

i  twelve  broad,  with  a  depth  of  220  fathoms,  ami 

!  its  surface   1,381  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
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Mediterranean.  The  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  intensely  salt,  of  great  6i)ecific  gravity,  and 
have  no  perceptible  outlet;  in  the  north  it  re- 
cei\'e8  the  waters  of  the  Jordan. 

Denmarkt  a  kingdom  of  Northern  Europe, 
is  composed  of  a  peninsular  portion,  and  an 
extensive  archipelago,  lyin§  east  of  it,  with  a 
few  scattered  islands  on  its  west  side.  The 
peninsular  portion  is  composed  of  Jutland,  and 
measures,  north  to  south,  185  miles,  with  a 
breadth  varying  from  forty  miles  fo  108  miles. 
Besides  these  territories,  Denmark  possesses  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland,  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  Greenland  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
also  the  Danish  West  Indies.  Denmark  has  no 
large  rivers.  Intercourse  between  the  various 
islands  and  parts  of  the  kingdom  separated 
from  each  other  by  water  is  necessarily  kept  up 
by  means  of  water  communication,  re^ar 
ferries  being  established  at  numerous  points 
Denmark  is  well  supplied  with  excellent  sea- 


facturing    and    commercial   city.      Population, 
325,563. 

Oresdeiiy  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Elbe.  Among  the  chief 
edifices,  besides  several  of  the  churches,  are  the 
museum  (ioined  on  to  an  older  range  of  build- 
ings called  the  Zwinger),  a  beautiful  building 
containing  a  famous  picture  gallerv  and  other 
treasures;  and  the  Japanese  Palace  (Augusteum) 
containing  the  royal  library  of  from  300.000  to 
400,000  volumes.  The  city  is  distinguished  for 
its  excellent  educational,  literary,  and  artistic 
institutions,  among  which  are  the  Polytechnic 
School,  the  Conservatory  and  School  of  Music, 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  etc.  The  manufac- 
tures are  important  and  various  in  character; 
the  china,  however,  for  which  the  city  is  famed, 
is  made  chiefly  at  Meissen,  fourteen  miles  dis- 
tant. The  commerce  is  considerable,  and  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  development  of  the 
ports,  the  most  important  being  Copenhagen,  railway  system.  The  chief  glory  of  Dresden  is 
Aalborg,  Aaarhus,  and  Randers.  Horses  and  the  gallery  of  pictures,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
cattle  are  reared  in  great  numbers,  and  both  ^  world.  The  pictures  number  about  25,000,  and 
are  excellent.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  kept;  in  particular  comprise  many  fine  specimens  of 
but  rather  for  the  flesh  than  the  wool,  which  is  the  Italian,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  scnools.  The 
coarse  and  short.  Swine  are  also  reared  to  a  city  suffered  severely  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
great  extent.  Although  not  particularly  fav-  and  also  in  1813,  when  it  was  the  headquarters 
ored  by  nature,  Denmark  is  yet  preeminently  of  Napoleon's  army.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
an  ajgncultural  country.  The  land  is  greatly  Prussians  in  1866,  but  was  evacuated  in  the 
subdivided,  as  the  law  interdicts  the  union  of  following  spring.  Population,  516,996. 
small  farms  into  larger,  and  encoura^s  the  Oublin  (Irish,  Dubhrlinn,  ''black  pool''), 
diviaon  of  landed  property.  The  kinds  of  the  capital  of  Ireland,  stands  on  the  River 
grain,  most  largely  cmtivated  are  barley,  oats,  Liffey,  where  it  disembogues  into  Dublin  Bay. 
n'e,  and  wheat,  the  greatest  area  being  occupied  Much  of  Dublin  is  built  on  land  reclaimed  from 
by  oats,  the  second  by  barley.  The  fisheries  the  sea,  a  work  which  still  continues;  and  the 
were  formerly  a  more  important  branch  of  ground  isjgenerally  flat,  with  a  very  few  undu- 
national  industry  than  now.  lations.    The  river,  running  from  east  to  west, 

Detroity  metropolis  of  Michigan,  is  situated  divides  the  city  into  two  almost  equal  portions, 
on  the  Detroit  River,  about  eighteen  miles  from  The  aristocratic  parts  are  the  southeast  and 
Lake  Erie,  and  four  miles  from  Lake  St.  Clair. ,  northeast,  containing  many  beautiful  squares, 
It  has  a  water  front  of  eight  miles ;  steamship  with  splendid  streets  and  terraces.  The  center 
communication  with  the  principal  ports  on  the  and  the  northwest  quarter  are  the  great  em- 
Oreat  Lakes;  and  ferries  to  Windsor  on  the  '  poriums  of  trade  and  the  residence  of  the  middle 
Canadian  side.  The  river  at  this  point  is  known  '  classes.  The  southwest  division,  part  of  which 
as  the  "Dardanelles  of  the  New  World,"  leading  is  called  the  "Liberties,"  once  the  seat  of  the 
from  one  great  lake  to  another  and  affording  an  silk  trade,  is  the  most  filthy  and  degraded  por- 
excellent  harbor.  Detroit  has  many  magnificent  tion  of  the  city.  The  streets  in  this  quarter 
public  parks,  and  over  $500,000  is  expended  are  narrow,  crooked,  and  irregular,  while  in  the 
annually  for  their  maintenance.  The  largest  fashionable  quarter  they  possess  a  totally  oppo- 
and  most  beautiful  is  Belle  Isle,  an  island  of  site  character.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a 
700  acres  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  St.  Clair.  |  "Circular  Road,"  of  nearly  nine  miles  in  length, 
This  park  is  an  immense  pleasure  ground  and  ^  forming  a  favorite  drive  and  promenade.  Popn 
offers  all  sorts  of  amusements.     No  city  of  its  ulation,  290,638. 

size  in  the  country  surpasses  Detroit  in  the '  ^Edinburgh,  capital  of  Scotland,  and  chief 
number,  beauty,  and  substantial  quality  of  its  town  of  Mid-Lothian,  occupies  a  picturesque 
public  and  business  buildings.  Among  the  most  i  situation  on  a  cluster  of  eminences  at  a  distance 
noteworthy  are  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Ma-  |  of  about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the  Firth 
jestic,  Union  Trust,  Hammond,  municipal  build- ,  of  Forth.  Its  admirable  position  has  induced 
ings,  county  courthouse,  city  hall,  the  post-  !  the  comparison  with  Athens,  from  which,  as 
office,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000,  Light  Guard  |  well  as  from  its  literary  fame,  it  takes  the  title 
armory,  art  museum.  Central  high  school,  and  ,  "  Modem  Athens."  The  Gaelic  name  of  the 
Masonic  Temple.  Near  the  Campus  Martins  is  city  is  "  Dunedin."  A  picturesque  castle  crowns 
the  public  library,  with  150,000  volumes.  In  ;  the  highest  point  in  the  city.  Holyrood  Abbey 
front  of  the  city  hall  stands  a  magnificent  |  and  palace  in  the  low  ground  east  of  the  city 
«4diers'  and  sailors'  monument.  Other  points  have  great  historic  interest.  Edinburgh  is  the 
of  interest  are  Fort  Wayne,  the  Bagley  Foun- '  residence  of  considerable  numbers  of  the  Scot- 
tain,  Evacuation  Day  Tablet,  the  old  home  of  I  tish  landed  gentry,  and  its  society  is  re^rded 
General  Grant,  and  relics  of  Perry's  victory  |  as  unusually  polished,  from  the  predominance 
on  Lake   Erie.     Detroit  is  an  extensive  manu-  <  of  the  professional  and  literary  elements  in  its 
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composition.  Its  medical  practitioners  —  sur- 
geons and  physicians  —  have  a  high  rej)utation. 
Its  university  and  medical  schools,  its  high 
school,  and  its  various  other  educational  insti- 
tutes have  a  high  repute.  Population,  316,479. 
£Srypt  is  a  country  in  the  northeast  of 
Africa,  whose  territory  extends  up  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  Equator,  embracing 
Nubia,  Ethiopia,  Darfur,  etc.  Egypt  proper 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  first 
cataract  at  Assouan,  and  is  usually  distinguished 
into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  E^pt,  which 
last  comprehends  the  Delta.    The  Delta 


just  below  Cairo,  about  ninety  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  its  greatest  b^^eadth  is  about  eighty 
miles.  It  is  this  part  of  the  country  whicn  is 
chiefly  cultivated,  its  *  fertility  being  derived 
from  the  annual  inundutions  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  rest  of  the  country 
is  mainly  sandy  desert,  with  some  remarkable 
oases  on  the  west  of  the  Nile.  The  climate  of 
Egypt  is  hot  and  dry,  but  not  unhealthy.  The 
date-palm,  the  acacia,  and  the  sycamore,  are 
scattered  throughout  the  country;  large  plan- 
tations of  roses  are  found  in  the  province  of 
Feiyoom;  and  the  soil  and  climate  are  well 
suited  for  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  cucumbers, 
melons,  and  onions,  as  well  as  for  maize,  wheat, 
and  millet.  There  are  no  metals  in  Egypt,  but 
salt,  nitre,  marble,  red  granite,  oriental  ala- 
baster, and  limestone,  are  found.  The  com- 
merce of  the  country  is  very  considerable,  and 
centers  chiefly  in  Alexandria,  which  suffered 
severely,  however,  in  the  wai;  of  1882.  The 
capital  is  Cairo,  which  is  the  largest  city  in 
Africa. 

£lffel  ToweFf  a  structure  erected  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  in  Paris,  the  loftiest  in  the 
world,  being  985  feet  in  height,  and  visible  from 
all  parts  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  three  plat- 
forms, of  which  the  first  is  as  high  as  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame;  the  second  as  high  as  Stras- 
burg  Cathedral  spire;  and  the  thira,  863  feet. 
It  was  designed  by  Gustave  Eiffel,  and  erected 
in  1887-89.  There  are  caf4s  and  restaurants  on 
the  first  landing,  and  the  ascent  is  by  powerful 
elevators. 

^England*  the  most  southern  and  richest 
portion  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  is  bounded 
north  by  Scotland,  east  by  the  German  Ocean, 
south  by  the  English  Channel,  and  west  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  principality  of  Wales,  and 
the  Irish  Sea.  Maximum  length,  425  miles; 
breadth,  fluctuating  between  sixty-two  and  280 
miles;  coast  line,  about  2,0()0  miles.  Area, 
50,812  square  miles.  The  principal  islands  be- 
longing to  it  are  those  of  Man,  Lundy,  Scilly, 
Walney.  Sheppey,  Wight,  Lindisfame,  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  Chief  rivers:  Severn.  Thames, 
Trent,  Mersey,  Ouse,  Medway,  Tyne,  Dee,  Tees, 
Wear,  Derwent,  and  Eden.  Lakes:  Derwent- 
water,  Ulleswater,  Windermere,  and  Keswick. 
Estuaries:  those  of  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Hum- 
ber,  Severn,  Dee,  Southampton  Water,  and  the 
Wash.  It  has  numerous  capes  and  headlands. 
Mountains:  The  principal  mountains  are  those 
of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Yorkshire, 
with  the  Cheviots  on  the  Scottish  border,  the 
Derbyshire  "Peak,"  and  the  Cotswolds  in  Glou- 
cestershire.    Numerous  forests  are  spread  over 


the  country.  Soil :  The  major  part  of  the  land 
is  fertile  and  highly  productive,  owing  to  an 
admirable  system  of  tillage;  while  well-fur- 
nished farm  houses  and  comfortable  eottage< 
everywhere  meet  the  eye,  and  evince  that  taste 
for  neatness  and  rural  beauty  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation.  The  same  feature>, 
too,  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale,  are  found  in 
the  country-seats  of  the  nobility  and  squirarchy. 
The  climate  is  generally  moist,  but  mild  and 
healthful.  Chieftowns:  London  (capital  of  tltf 
British  Empire),  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leed^. 
Birmingham,  Hall,  Bristol,  Newcastle-on-Tvne. 
Sheflleld,  Bath,  Oxford,  Carlisle,  etc. 

Bngllsh  Channel,  the  arm  of  sea  which 
separates  England  from  France,  extending^  on 
the  English  side,  from  Dover  to  Land's  EzkI: 
and  on  the  French,  from  Calais  to  the  island  o( 
Ushant.  On  the  east  it  conmiunicates  with  the 
German  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Dover,  twenty- 
one  miles  wide;  and  on  the  west  it  opens  into 
the  Atlantic  by  an  entrance  about  100  miles 
wide.  At  its  greatest  breadth  it  is  about  Ibi) 
miles. 

£rie  Canal,  the  largest  artificial  water- 
way in  the  United  States,  serving  to  connect  tte 
Great  Lakes  with  the  sea.  It  begins  at  Buffalo 
on  Lake  Erie,  and  extends  to  the  Huds<»i  a: 
Albany.  It  is  387  miles  long;  has  in  ali 
seventy-two  locks;  a  surface  width  of  seven! v 
feet,  bottom  width  of  forty-two  feet,  and  deptk 
of  seven  feet.  It  is  carried  over  several  br^ 
streams  on  stone  aqueducts;  was  opened  u: 
1825;  and  up  to  1901  had  cost  for  constniction. 
enlargement,  and  maintenance  $52,540,800.  In 
I  November,  1903,  the  people  of  New  York  voted 
I  favorably  on  the  question  of  enlargement  of  the 
canal  to  accommodate  one-thousand-ton  barges. 

Brief  Lake,  one  of  the  great  chain  of  North 
American  lakes,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Oii- 
tario,  about  265  miles  long,  63}  miles  broad  ftt 
its  center,  from  200  to  270  feet  deep  at  the 
;  deepest  part ;  area,  9,600  square  miles.  The 
whole  of  its  south  shore  is  within  the  territon- 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  north  withiii  that 
of  Canada.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes  by  Detroit  River  at  its  northwest  extrem- 
ity, and  discharges  its  waters  into  Lake  Ontario 
by  the  Niagara  River  at  its  northeast  ezui. 
The  Welland  Canal  enables  vessels  to  pass  from 
it  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Etna,  or  .<^tna,  Mount,  the  greatest 
volcano  in  Europe,  a  mountain  in  the  province 
of  Catania,  Sicily;  height,  10,874  feet.  It  rises 
immediately  from  the  sea,  has  a  circumferenre 
of  more  than  100  miles,  and  dominates  the  who^ 
northeast  of  Sicily,  having  a  number  of  towns 
and  villages  on  its  lower  slopes.  The  lop  is 
covered  with  perpetual  snow;  midway  down  is 
the  woody  or  forest  region;  at  the  foot  is  a 
region  of  orchards,  vineyards,  olive  groves,  etc. 
The  eruptions  of  Etna  have  been  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  destructive.  That  of  1169 
overwhelmed  Catania  and  buried  15,000  person^ 
in  the  ruins.  In  1669,  the  lava  spread  over  tbt 
country  for  forty  days,  and  10,000  persons  are 
estimated  to  have  perished.  In  1693,  there  was 
an  earthquake  during  the  eruption,  when  over 
60,000  lives  were  last.  One  eruption  was  in 
1755,  the  year  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake.  Among 
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more  recent  eruptions  are  those  of  1852,  1865, 
1874,  1879,  1886,  1892. 

Buphratesy  or  £1  Frat,  a  celebrated 
river  oi  Western  Asia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  having 
a  double  source  in  two  streams  rising  in  the 
Anti-Taurus  Range.  Its  total  length  is  about 
1,750  miles,  and  the  area  of  its  basin,  260,000 
square  miles.  It  flows  mainlv  in  a  southeast 
course  through  the  great  alluvial  plains  of 
Babylonia  and  Chaldsa  till  it  falls  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  by  several  mouths,  of  which  only 
one  in  Persian  territory  is  navi^ble.  About 
100  miles  from  its  mouth  it  is  joined  by  the 
Tigris,  when  the  united  streams  take  the  name 
of  Shatt-el-Arab.  It  is  navigable  for  about 
1,200  miles,  but  navigation  is  somewhat  impeded 
by  rapids  and  shallows. 

Faneuil  Hall,  a  public  hall  in  Boston, 
presented  to  the  town  by  Peter  Faneuil,  in  1740, 
comprising  a  market-place  on  the  first  floor,  and 
a  town  hall  and  other  rooms  above.  In  1761, 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1763,  it  was  re- 
built by  the  town;  and,  in  1775,  during  the 
British  occupation  of  Boston,  it  was  used  for  a 
theater.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  this 
building  was  often  used  as  a  meeting  place  by ' 
thepatriots.  I 

Florence  (Italian,  Firenze;   ancient,  Flor- 
entia  Tuscorum),  a  magnificent  city  of  Italy, ; 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Firenze,  and  for- 
meriy  of  Tuscany.    It  is  situated  in  a  beautiful ! 
valley  on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,    125  miles  I 
north  of  Rome.    The  two  parts  of  the  city  are 
connected  by  six  bridges,  and  the  whole  city  I 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  upwards  of  i 
mx  miles  in  extent.    In  architectural  preten- 
sions,  Florence  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  I 
Italy.     Its    cathedral,    which    dates   from    the ' 
ck»e  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,   is  of  great  I 
extent   and   magnificence;    and   it   has  man v  i 
other  churches  only  less  interesting  or  beautiful.  | 
For  its  collections  of    paintings  and  sculpture 
Florence  is  scarcely  excelled  by  any  city  of 
Europe.     It  has  produced,  perhaps,  a  greater  i 
number  of  celebrated  men  than  any  other  con- 
tinental city,  including  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boc- 
caccio, Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and 
Galileo.    The  manufactures  of  Florence  are  few  I 
and  of  small  importance.    Satins,  silks,  jewelry, , 
and   mosaics,   are,    however,   manufactured   to  ^ 
some  extent,  and  straw-plaiting  occupies  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people.     As  the  capital  of  the  province,  Flor- 
ence is  still  a  place  of  some  political  importance. 
Population,  205,589.  i 

France  is  a  maritime  country  in  the  west 
of  Europe,  forming  one  of  its  most  extensive, 
most  popidous,  and  most  influential  states.     It 
is  bounded  north  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  ; 
Straits  of  Dover;    northwest  by  the  English 
Channel ;   west  by  the  Atlantic,  more  especially 
that  part  of  it  called  the  Bay  of  Biscay;   south  ' 
by  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;    east  by  j 
Italy,  Switzeriand,  and  the  German  Territory  : 
of    Alsace;     northeast    by    German    Lorraine,  | 
Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.    On  taking  a  survey 
of  this  great  country  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  | 
struck  with  the  advantages  it  derives  from  its 
position.     It  not  only  forms  a  continuous  and 
compact  whole,  but,  while  protected  by  great  I 


natural  barriers  at  most  parts  where  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  continent,  a  long  line  of  coast 
on  the  west  fmd  northwest  ^ives  it  immediate 
access  to  the  great  ocean  thoroughfare,  while 
on  the  south  its  harbors  in  the  Mediterranean 
secure  to  it  a  large  share  in  the  traflSc  of  that 
important  inland  sea.  The  chief  plains  are 
those  of  Burgundy  and  of  the  oceanic  district, 
embracing  the  lower  basins  of  the  Seine,  Loire, 
and  Garonne.  There  are  four  great  mountain- 
chains  —  the  Pyrenees,  separating  France  from 
Spain;  the  Cevenno-Vosgian  Range,  formed  of 
the  Cevennes,  running  east  and  west  between 
the  Rhone  and  Loire,  and  the  Vosges,  running 
north  and  south  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
new  boundary-line;  the  Alps,  which  separate 
the  Swiss  Territory  from  the  provinces  of  Savoy 
and  Nice ;  and  the  Sardo-Corsican  Range,  which 
belongs,  as  the  name  iinplies,  to  the  islands  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.  The  French  portion  of 
the  Alps  now  includes  several  of  the  highest 
mountains  and  most  elevated  passes  of  the  range 
— :as  Mont  Blanc,  Mont  Iseran,  Mont  Cenis,  and 
the  pass  of  Little  St.  Bernard,  etc.  In  Corsica, 
the  highest  peak  rises  to  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet. 
The  ^rand  watershed  of  France  is  the  Cevenno- 
Vosgian  chain,  which  determines  the  direction 
of  the  four  great  rivers,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,  and  the  Rhone;  the  first  three  of  which 
flow  northwest  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  or  the 
English  Channel,  and  the  fourth  into  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons.  France  possesses  only  one  lake  of  any 
importance,  Le  Grand-Lieu,  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Nantes,  which  has  an  area  of  about  14,300 
acres;  but  the  country  abounds  in  salt  marshes 
or  ponds,  more  especially  in  the  districts  of 
Gascony,  Roussillon,  and  Languedoc.  France 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  mineral  spring,  of  which 
there  are  said  to  be  neariy  1,000  in  use.  It 
possesses  one  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  Europe, 
although,  owin^  to  its  great  extent  of  area,  very 
considerable  diversities  of  temperature  are  to 
be  met  with.  Of  the  vegetable  products  of 
France,  which,  from  varied  climatic  and  geog- 
nostic  relations,  are  necessarily  characterized 
by  great  abundance  and  diversity,  the  most 
generally  cultivated  are  the  cereals;  the  vine, 
chestnuts,  olives,  culinary  fruits  and  vegetables, 
hops,  beetroot  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  madder,  chicory.  The  cultivation  of 
the  mulberry  tree  derives  importance  from  its 
bearing  on  the  production  of  silk.  The  vine  has, 
from  a  very  early  period,  constituted  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
Prance.  The  choicest  wines  are  grown  in  the 
Bordelais,  Burgundy,  and  Champagne,  but  some 
excellent  kinds  are  produced  on  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  and  in  some  of  the  southern  depart- 
ments. The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  chest- 
nut and  beech  on  the  central  mountains,  the 
oak  and  cork  tree  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  fir 
in  the  Landes.  The  destruction  of  the  national 
forests  has  been  enormous  within  the  last  two 
centuries.  The  French  government  expends 
between  3,000,000  and  4,000,000  francs  annually 
in  aiding  by  subsidies  those  engaged  in  the  great 
fisheries.  The  chief  mineral  products  of  France 
are  coal  and  iron,  in  the  excavation  of  which 
nearly  250,000  men  are  now  employed.  France 
presents  a  great  variety  of  geological  formations, 
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but  although  we  meet  with  an  almost  complete 
succession  of  all  the  stratified  and  non-stratified 
formations  they  are  distributed  with  great  in- 
equality. The  best  carpets  are  made  in  Au- 
busson.  Abbeyville,  and  Amiens.  Paris  is  the 
seat  of  industry  for  some  of  the  most  costly 
fabrics,  as  Gobelins,  tapestry,  shawls  of  great 
value,  watches,  clocks,  articles  of  "vertu,"  car- 
riages, philosophical  instruments,  etc.  Sevres 
stands  unrivaled  for  its  china  and  glass.  St. 
Oobain  and  St.  Quirin  manufacture  looking- 
glasses  of  the  largest  size.  The  great  emporiums 
of  trade  are  Paris,  Lyons,  St.  Etienne,  Lille, 
Rheims,  NImes,  Toulouse,  etc.;  and  the  most 
attractive  maritime  ports  are  Marseilles,  Cette, 
Havre,  Bordeaux,  etc. 

Ganges^  a  river  of  Hindustan,  one  of  the 
fijeatest  rivers  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  Himalava 
Mountains,  in  Garhwal  State,  and  formed  b^ 
the  junction  of  two  head  streams,  the  Bhagi- 
rathi  and  the  Alaknanda,  which  unite  at  Deo- 
prag,  ten  miles  below  Srinagar,  1,500  feet  above 
sea-level.  The  Ganges  is  navigable  for  boats 
of  a  large  size  nearly  1,500  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  an  imperative  duty  of  the  Hindus  to  bathe 
in  the  Ganges,  or  at  least  to  wash  themselves 
with  its  water,  and  to  distribute  alms,  on  certian 
days.  The  Hindus  believe  that  whoever  dies  on 
its  banks  and  drinks  of  its  water  before  death  is 
exempted  from  the  necessity  of  returning  into 
this  world.  Its  water  is  a  considerable  article 
of  commerce  in  the  remoter  parts  of  India. 

Genoa,  a  city 'of  Italy,  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Piedmont,  and  it  stands  at  the  foot 
and  on  the  slope  of  the  Ligurian  Alps.  In  the 
old  part  of  the  city  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
steep,  but  in  the  newer  parts  there  are  several 
spacious  promenades;  though  generally  the  ir- 
regular rising  ground  on  which  the  city  is  built 
has  prevented  any  comprehensive  plan  of  im- 
provement, and  it  still  retains  much  of  that 
€|uaintness  of  architectural  character  for  which 
it  has  long  been  celebrated.  There  are  many 
magnificent  churches  in  Genoa,  of  which  the 
principal  is  the  Duomo,  or  Cathedral,  of  St. 
Lorenzo.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there  are  local  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  silk,  jewelry,  etc.  Genoa  was 
the  birthplace  of  Christopher  Columbus,  and  of 
many  other  famous  men.     Population,  234,710. 

German  Bmplre,  one  of  the  ^reat  powers 
of  Europe,  consisting  of  a  federatioii  of  semi- 
independent  and  otner  states,  which  occupy 
the  greater  portion  of  North-Central  Europe. 
The  foUowing^table  shows  the  elements  of  which 
the  German  Empire  as  now  constituted  is  made 
up: 


States  of  the  Empire 


Saxe-Weimar.    .    .    . 

Meoklenburg-Str., .    . 

Sax»-MeiiuiigeD,    .    . 

Anhalt 

8axe-Coburg-Gotha, . 

Saxe-Altenburg,    .    . 

Lippe 

WaWeck 

Schwarsburg-Rud..  . 

Schwanburg-Sond.,  . 

Reuse  Junior  Branch. 

Schavimburg-Lippe.  . 

Reuss  Elder  Branch, 

Hamburg 

,  Labeck 

Bremen, 

I  Alsace-Lorraine, 


Pop. 

PopulatftMi     per  Sq 

MiW 


1.397 

388,095 

1.131 

103.451 

953 

268,916 

888 

328,029 

764 

242,432 

511 

206.508 

469 

145,577 

433 

59,127 

363 

96335 

333 

85,152 

319 

144.584 

131 

44.992 

122 

70.603 

160 

874,878 

115 

105,857 

99 

263,440 

5.604 

1.814,564 

277-8 
91.5 


309.4 
317-3 
404.1 
3ia4 
136^ 
206.7 
255.7 
453^ 
343.4 
S7S.7 

5,467.9 
020.5 

2.6S1X 
323.8 


Total i  208.780  '   60,641,278    \      29a4 


Area 

Pop. 

States  of  the  Empire 

English 

Population 

I)er  Sq. 

Sq.  Mi. 

Mile 

Pnissia, 

134.616 

37.293,324 

277.3 

Bavaria 

29,292 

6.524.372 

222.7 

WQrttemberg 

7,534 

2,302,179 

305.5 

Baden 

5.823 

2.010.728 

345.3 

Saxony 

5,789 

4.508,601 

778.8 

Mecklenburg-Schw.,      . 

5,068 

625.045 

123.3 

Hesac, 

Oldenburg 

Brunswick 

2.966 

1.209.175 

407.6 

2.482 

438,856 

176.8 

1.418 

485.958 

342.5 

The  small  island  of  Heligoland,  now  forming 
part  of  Prussia,  was  add^  to  the  empire  in 
1890. 

Among  the  Germans  themselves  their  country 
is  known  as  "Deutschland'*;  to  the  French  as 
'' Allemagne";  while  its  Latin  denominatkBi 
is  "Germania,"  whence  the  English  name. 
Germany  lies  between  the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark, 
and  the  North  Sea  on  the  north,  and  Switzer- 
land and  a  part  of  Austria  on  the  south,  and  be- 
tween France,  Belgium,  and  the  Netheriands 
on  the  west,  and  the  rest  of  Austria  and  Russia 
on  the  east.  The  northern  part  of  Germany 
forms  part  of  the  great  European  plain,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  flat.  Its  soil  is  not  very  fertile, 
and  extensive  forests  alternate  with  heaths, 
morasses,  and  small,  shallow  lakes.  Central 
Germany  may  be  described  as  hilly;  its  sc»l  is 
fertile,  and  its  scenery  is  often  very  picturesque. 
The  greater  part  of  Southern  Germany  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  plateau  of  Bavaria,  which  rises 
about  1^600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  in- 
creases m  elevation  towards  the  west,  where  it 
forms  the  Schwarz  Wald,  or  Black  Forest  Range. 
Some  of  the  mountain  chains  of  Germany. 
especially  the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  £rze^ 
birge,  are  very  rich  in  minerals.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Vistula,  and 
Upper  Danube;  others  of  less  note  are  the  Ems, 
Weser,  Pregel,  and  Niemen.  The  climate  of 
Germany  is,  on  the  whole,  temperate  and  sa- 
lubrious, though  the  winters  are  somewhat 
severe,  and  the  Rhine  is  occasionally  froseo 
as  far  south  as  Mannheim.  Germany  is  rich 
in  mineral  products;  cobalt,  arsenic,  sulphur, 
saltpeter,  alum,  g3rpsum,  bismuth,  pumioe- 
stone,  slate,  ocher,  emery,  vitriol,  are  amonir 
the  exports.  Its  vegetable  products  comprise 
a  large  portion  of  the  European  flora.  All  the 
ordinary  cereals  are  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  north.  Its  best  wine-producing  districts 
are  the  valleys  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Main, 
Necker,  and  Moselle,  which  are  also  noted  for 
the  excellence  of  their  fruits  and  ve^tables. 
The  principal  seaports  are  Hambuiig,  Bremeo^ 
LUbeck,  Altona,  Cuxhaven,  Bremerhaven,  Stnl- 
sund,  Stettin,  Dantzig,  Kdnigsbei]^,  and  Memd. 
Inland,  the  chief  commercifu  cities  are  Frank- 
fort-on-t  he-Main,  Breslau,  Leipzig,  Cologne, 
i  Nuremberg,  Elberfeld,  Muhlhouse,  Chemnitz, 
I  Mentz,  and  Augsburg. 
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Giants'  Causeway  (deriving  its  name 
from  a  legend  that  it  was  the  commencement  of 
a  road  to  be  constructed  by  giants  across  the 
channel  to  Scotland)  is  a  natural  pier  or  mole 
of  colunmar  basalt,  projecting  from  the  north 
coast  of  Antrim,  Ireland,,  into  the  North  Chan- 
nel, seven  miles  northeast  of  Portrush.  It  is 
part  of  an  overlying  mass  of  basalt  from  300  to 
oOO  feet  in  thickness,  which  covers  almost  the 
whole  ooimtry  of  Antrim,  and  the  east  part  of 
Londonderry. 

Gibraltar,  a  seaport,  and  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  in  Europe  belonging  to  England, 
is  situated  in  the  south  of  Spain  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  sixty-one  miles 
southeast  of  Cadiz.  The  number  and  strength 
of  the  military  works,  and  the  vast  galleries 
opened  in  the  calcareous  rock,  excite  admira- 
tion. The  fortress,  though  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  British,  in  1704,  is  considered  impreg- 
nable. The  sea-passage,  extending  from  Cape 
Spartel,  Spain,  tp  Cape  Ceuta,  Afnca,  connects 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
length  about  thirty-six  miles;  narrowest  width 
between  Europa  Point  and  Ceuta,  fifteen  miles; 
broadening  westward  to  twenty-four  miles.  A 
strong  current  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic  through 
these  straits,  and  it  is  supposed  that  a  counter 
current  passes  imdemeath. 

Glaciers  are  generally  masses  of  consoli- 
dated snow,  which  by  their  own  weight  move 
slowly  down  the  mountain  where  they  have 
been  acctmiulated.  Their  pace  is  seldom  more 
than  one  inch  per  hour.  Along  their  sides  or 
over  their  surface  are  scattered  acciunulations 
of  stone  and  detritus,  which  are  called  moraines. 
The  Alpine  Glacier  give  birth  to  the  five  great 
rivers  of  Central  Europe  —  the  Rhine,  Rhone, 
Po,  Inn,  and  Adige.  Glaciers  move  like  rivers, 
faster  in  the  middle  and  above  than  at  the  sides 
and  along  the  bottom.  The  torrent  of  icy  water 
that  issues  from  the  lower  end  of  them  is  simply 
the  result  of  melting.  The  largest  glacier  in  the 
world  is  the  Muir,  in  Alaska;  tne  largest  in  Eu- 
rope is  the  Justeldals  Brae,  in  Norway. 

Glasgow,  the  industrial  metropolis  of 
Scotland,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant cities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Clyde,  which  affords  great  fa- 
cilities for  steam-boat  trafiic  and  shipping.  The 
wharfs  and  docks  afford  extensive  accommoda- 
tion for  vessels  of  every  description.  Glasgow 
is  celebrated  as  the  great  Scottish  emporium  of 
trade  and  manufactures.  The  annual  tonnaee 
of  the  port  is  some  1,500,000  tons.  The  trade 
of  Glaj^w  rose  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  American  and 
West  Lidian  commerce.  Since  then  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  goods  has  risen  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; as  also  woolens,  silks,  glass,  iron,  stone- 
ware, and  chemicals. 

Grand  Canyon*  a  gorge  through  which 
the  Colorado  River  flows  in  Arizona;  sixty- 
five  miles  from  Flagstaff.  It  is  one  of  the  natural 
wonders  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
The  canyon  is  a  gorge  217  miles  long,  or  with 
the  addition  of  Marble  Canyon,  connected  with 
it.  286  miles.  It  is  from  nine  to  thirteen  miles 
wide  and  6,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  pla- 
teau.   This  depth  is  maintained  for  about  nifty 


miles  and  surpasses  that  of  any  other  canyon 
in  the  world. 

Great  Britain,  or  The  British  Em- 
pire* Britain,  or  rather  Britannia,  was  the 
name  which  was  given  by  the  Romans  to  mod- 
em England  and  Scotland.  The  name  Great 
Britain  was  applied  to  England  and  Scotland 
after  James  J.  ascended  the  English  throne  in 
1603.  These  with  Ireland,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  Channel  Islands,  constitute  the  British 
Isles,  or  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  j  and  if  the  colonial  and  other  foi^ 
eien  possessions  be  added,  they  form  the  Brit- 
ish Ejnpire.  Of  this  empire  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  it  is  the  greatest  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  covers  an  area  five  times  the  size 
of  the  Persian  Empire  under  Darius,  and  four 
times  that  of  the  Roman  Empire  under  Augustus. 

Great  Britain  proper  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Atlantic,  on  tne  east  by  the  North  Sea,  on 
the  south  by  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Atlantic,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  St.  George's 
Channel.  The  most  northerly  point  is  Dunnet 
Head  in  Caithness;  the  most  southerly  Lizard 
Point  in  Cornwall ;  the  most  easterly,  Ix>westof  t 
Ness  in  Suffolk;  and  the  most  westerly,  Ardna- 
murchan  Point  in  Aigyleshire.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  608  miles,  and  its  greatest  width 
—  from  Land's  End  to  the  east  coast  of  Kent  — 
about  320  miles  |  while  its  surface  contains 
87,971  square  miles.  As  the  rocks  of  Great 
Britain  form  the  typical  series  of  the  earth's 
strata,  the  geology  of  that  country  becomes  of 
great  importance  as  a  key  to  the  universal  com- 
position of  the  crust  of  the  globe.  The  whole  of 
the  recognized  series  occur  in  Great  Britain, 
one  or  two  only  bein^  developed  more  fully  else- 
where. All  the  physical  features  of  the  country 
are  intimately  connected  with  its  geological 
structure.  The  older  Paleozoic  rocks  produce 
mountainous  regions  intersected  with  deep  and 
narrow  valleys.  The  newer  strata  seldom  rise 
to  a  great  height.  The  highlands  are  roimded 
undulations  of  the  strata,  except  where  igneous 
rodkB  are  intruded;  and  the  valleys  are  broad 
and  shallow.  In  Scotland  there  are  consequently 
two  extensive  moimtainous  districts  occupied 
chiefly  with  rocks  of  Silurian  age,  and  interven- 
ing valleys  filled  up  with  Old  Red  Sandstone 
and  Carboniferous  measures.  The  climate  of 
Great  Britain  derives  its  peculiar  character 
from  the  insular  situation  of  the  country,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  prevailing  direction  of 
the  winds.  It  is  mild  and  equable  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  the  winters  being  considerably 
warmer  and  the  summers  cooler  than  at  places 
within  the  same  parallels  of  latitude.  It  appears 
from  data  furnisned  by  the  English  meteorologi- 
cal societies  that  the  mean  temperature  of  Eng- 
land is  49.5°,  and  of  Scotland  47.5°  The  annual 
rain-fall  in  those  districts  where  hills  do  not  inter- 
fere is  in  England  about  twenty-five  inches,  and 
similar  parts  of  Scotland  about  twenty-eight. 
Very  few  species  of  plants  or  animals  are  peculiar 
to  Great  Britain,  its  natural  history  correspond- 
ing generally  with  that  of  continental  Europe. 
The  flora  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  re- 
I  sembles  that  of  Germany. 
I  The  British  colonies  and  foreign  possessions 
include : 
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Countries 

Cbaractcr  op 
Possession 

Form  of 
Government 



ENGLAND 

WAT.F8 

Constitute    the     United] 
Kinfdom  of  Great  Britain  > 
andlreland.                        i 

ConstitutioDal  Mod-  (. 
arohy.                    ♦ 

SCOTLAND 

The  Kinc  throach  Um  Xa 

IRELAND 

ISLANDS 

COL4)NIES 


CocNTRise 

Chahactbr  or 
Possession 

Form  or 
Government 

EXECCTTVl 

EUROPE  — 

Gibraltar,      

Colony, 

Governor 

Blalta,  etc., 

(^lony 

Vice-Royalty 

Representative.    .    . 

(jovemor 

ASIA  — 
India  (including  Burmah),    .   .    . 

Ciovemor-Cieoeral,  .  .  . 

Ceylon 

Colony 

1  (Governor 

Cyprus, 

Protectorate 

High  (^mmiasioner 

Aden  and  Socotra, 

Protectorate, 

Political  Resident.  .  .  . 

Straits  Settlements, 

O>lony 

CfOvemOr 

Hong  Kong. 

O>lony 

Cfovemor 

Labuan,     

Colony 

Governor 

British  North  Borneo,    ..... 

AFRICA  — 
Cape  Colony 

Colony 

Responsible,     .    .    . 

Governor, 

Natal  and  Ztduland.   ..'.... 

St.  Helena Colotiv 

(Jovemor 

Ascension,         

Naval  Station        .    . 

British  Admirmlty.  .   .  ■ 

Sierra  Leone, 

British  Guinea,  Gold  Coast,  etc..  . 

Mauritius,  etc., 

Colony 

Representative,    .    . 

Governor, 

British  South  and  Blast  Africa, 

Transvaal 

0>lony, 

Ciovemor 

Orange  River  Colony 

(^lony, 

(Governor 

AMERICA  — 

Dominion  of  Canad«i, 

Ontario  and  Quebec 

New  Brunswick 

Dependency 

Provinces, 

Province, 

Commonwealth.  .    . 
Representative,    .    . 
Representative,    .    . 

Govemor-Geoerai,  .   . 
Lieutenan  t-Goreraor. 

Nova  Scotia, 

Province, 

RepresenUtive.    .    . 
Representative,    .    . 
RepresenUtive,    .    . 

Military' 

Representative,    .    . 
Responsible,     .    .    . 

Lieutenant-(«ovenior. 

Manitoba, 

Province 

Province, 

Lieutenan  t-Oovemor. 

British  Columbia,  etc.,   .... 

Lieutenant-GovcrDor. 

Northwest  Territories,        .    .    . 
Prince  Edward  Island 

Territory 

Province 

0>mmis8iooer.  .... 
Lieutenant-Goreraor, 

Newfoundland 

British  Guiana,        

Colony 

British  Honduras 

CJolony,      

Lieutenan  t-Goyrtnor, 

Jamaica, 

0>lony 

Trinidad  and  Tobago, 

O>lony, 

Governor 

Barbados, 

Colony,  ... 

Governor, 

Bahamas 

0>Iony Representative.    .    . 

(^lony, Representative,    .    . 

Governor 

Bermuda,     .        

Governor, 

Other  IsUnds 

AUSTRALASIA  — 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.     .    . 

New  South  Wales, 

Victoria 

Dependency 

Dependency 1 

Dependency j 

Dependency, ^ 

Dependency 

0>mmonwealth.  .    . 
Responsible.     ,    .    . 
Responsible,     .    .    . 
Responsible,     .    .    . 
Responsible,     .    .    . 

0>vemor-GeDcral,  .    - 

Ciovemor 

Cxovemof, • 

South  Australia, 

Queensland 

Western  Australia, 

O>vemor 

CJovemor 

Tasmania, 

Dependency, 

Dependency 

Colony 

Responsible,     .   .    . 
Responsible,     .    .    . 

Governor 

Fiji 

(joveroor 

Governor                .    .    ■ 

New  Guinea  (British) 

O>lony 
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IN  Square  Miuw 

How  Acquired  bt  England 

Date 

Population 

50.839 

7.470 
29.7SO 

Conquest, 

Union 

1282              [ 

1603 

1172 

32.527.843 
4.472.103 

32.583 

Conquest 

4,458,775 

302 

150.509 

IN  Squabe  Miles 


How  Acquired  bt  England 


Datb 


Conquest, 

Treaty  cession 

( Conquest 

(  Transfer  from  East  India  Co., 

Treaty  cession 

Convention  with  Turkey,     .    . 

(Aden)  Conquest 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Treaty  cession 

Cession  to  Company,     .    .    .    . 

Treaty  cession 

Annexation, 

Conquest 

Annexation,. 

Settlement, 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest  and  Session,  .    .    .    . 
Conquest  and  cession,  .    .    .    . 

Conquest 

Conquest, 

Conquest  and  settlement,     .    . 

Conquest, 

Treaty  cession. 

Conquest. 

Settlement 

Transfer  to  Crown 

Charter  to  Company 

Conquest 

Treaty  cession 

Conquest  and  cession 

Conquest. 

Conquest, 

Settlement. 

Settlement 

Settlement. 

Settlement. 

Settlement. 

Settlement 

Settlement. 

Settlement, 

Settlement, 

Settlement 

Purchase 

Cession  from  the  natives,  .  . 
Annexation 


1704 
1814 

Begun  1757 

1858 

1801 

1878 

1839 
1785-1824 

1841 

1846 

1877 

1588.  1814 

1843 

1673 

1815 

1787 

1872 
1810. 1814' 
1870-1890 

1900 

1900 

1670-1858 
1759-1760 

1763 

1627 

1818 
.1858 

1670 

1745 

1713 
1803-1814 

1798 

1655 

1605 
1629 
1612 


1788 
1832 
1836 
1824 
1828 
1803 
1845 
1874 
1884 


Population 


27.460 
188,141 

294.360.366 

3.578.333 
237.022 
44.000 
272,249 
386.159 
'  8.411  , 
175,000 

2,433,000 

925,118 

3.342 

380 

76,655 

23.455,000 

392.500 

14.911,000 

1.091.156 

207,503 

6.504,000  (1907) 


217,037 

294.000 

37,479 

771.900 

195,600 
54.358 
17.536 

255.000 

3.774.282 
1.379.700 
1.208.710 
364.800 
510.520 
194.800 
174,230 
787.660 
120.950 
350,000 
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Greece  is  a  maritime  kingdom  in  the  south- 
east of  Europe.  It  consists  of  three  portions  — 
the  mainland,  the  Archipelago,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands;  the  mainland  being  almost  separated 
into  two  parts  by  the  gulfs  of  Patras  and  Le- 
panto  on  the  west  and  the  Gulf  of  iEgina  on  the 
east,  but  united  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
The  surface  of  the  country  is  nearly  all  moun- 
tainous, and  its  shores  are  bold  and  rocky. 
Although  only  about  one-half  of  the  country 
is  capable  of  cultivation,  the  soil  of  the  rest  is 
naturally  fertile,  and  vegetation  is  singularly 
rich  and  varied,  thoueh  agriculture  is  in  a  back- 
ward state.  The  oTive  is  cultivated  every- 
where; the  currant-^rape  is  found  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  Ionian  Islands;  and  the  mul- 
berry, the  vine,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  etc.,  with 
cotton  and  tobacco,  are  also  cultivated.  Cur- 
rants, olive  oil,  and  lead,  are  the  principal  ex- 
e>rt8,  the  larger  portion  of  which  go  to  Great 
ritain.  In  1881,  Greece  acquired  from  Tur- 
key a  large  portion  of  Albania,  so  that  it  now 
has  an  area  of  about  25,000  square  miles.  Its 
total  poptdation  in  1900  was  2,433,806. 

Gull  Stream,  a  well-defined  current  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  due  to  the  reflux  of  the 
equatorial  current.  The  condensation  and  su- 
perheating of  the  last-named  current  takes  place 
mainly  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Giuf  of 
Mexico,  whence  arises  the  name  Gulf  Stream. 
Its  temperature  there  is  about  50°.  It  emerges 
as  a  denned  hot  current  through  the  Straits  of 
Florida,  and  courses  in  a  northeast  direction  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  so  affecting  the  Bermudas  as  to  make 
their  climate  semi-tropical.  Between  these 
islands  and  Halifax  the  Gulf  Stream  is  about 
sixty  miles  broad,  100  fathoms  deep,  and  moves 
at  tne  rate  of  three  knots  an  hour.  It  is  of  a 
deep  blue  color,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  dull 
green  of  the  Arctic  reflux.  The  Gulf  Stream 
moves  in  a  northeast  direction  toward  Europe. 
It  is  generally  believed  to  be  through  its  innu- 
ence  that  the  west  coast  of  the  European  conti- 
nent is  so  much  milder  than  the  corresponding 
latitudes  of  America. 

Hague,  The  (Mg),  (French  La  Have; 
Dutch  Gravenhaag,  "the  count*s  mead.")  The 
capital  city  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
province  South  Holland,  ten  miles  southwest 
of  Lyeden.  It  is  a  finely-built  and  commo- 
dious place,  after  the  characteristic  Dutch 
fashion,  and  contains  the  royal  palace,  and 
numerous  fine  public  edifices.  It  is  the  seat  of 
government  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice 
of  the  Netherlands.  Iron-founding  and  copper 
and  lead-smelting  are  among  tne  principal 
industries  of  the  city.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  William  III.  of  England,  and  Charles  II. 
embarked  from  this  port  prior  to  the  Restora- 
tion.    Population,  242,054. 

Halifax,  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia,  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  the  principal  naval 
station  of  the  dominion,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  the  peninsula^  on  a  declivity  over- 
looking the  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  Its  pure  air  and  beautiful  surround- 
ing scenery  have  brought  it  into  high  repute  as 
a  watering-place;  but  it  has  also  a  tnriving 
trade;   ana  its  exports,  especially  of  dried  fish, 


timber,  cattle,  and  whale  and  seal  oil,  fkre  ^wrr 
considerable.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  Angh- 
can  bishopric  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  areh- 
bishopric.  It  was  founded  by  Governor  Com- 
wallis  in  1749.    Population,  100,272. 

Hamburfft  one  of  the  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, a  member  of  the  German  Empire,  is  the 
greatest  commercial  port  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  It  is  situated  about  eighty  miles  from 
the  North  Sea,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Elbe. 
The  town  of  Altona  adjoins  it  on  the  we^. 
From  the  Elbe  proceed  canals  which  intersect 
the  east  and  lower  part  of  the  city  in  all  direct 
tions.  and  it  is  also  intersected  by  tbe  Alster. 
which  here  forms  two  streams,  the  Binnenalster 
and  Aussenalster.  The  quays  and  harbor 
accommodation  are  very  extensive.  After  the 
destructive  fire  of  1842  whole  streets  were 
rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  and  expensive  stjfe. 
Hamburg  is  of  most  importance  on  account 
of  its  great  shipping  trade  and  the  business  of 
banking,  exchange,  marine  assurance,  etc 
carried  on  in  connection  with  it.  Its  manu- 
factures, including  shipbuilding,  tobacco  aial 
cigar  making,  iron-founding,  brewing,  etc., 
though  large  are  less  important.  The  city  owe^ 
its  foundation  to  the  Emperor  Chariemagne. 
Population,  802,793. 

Havana^  or,  in  English,  "The  Harbor,"  by 
far  the  most  important  city  in  the  West  Indks^ 
is  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  stands  on  the  we>t 
side  of  tne  entrance  to  a  magnificent  harbor 
capable  of  holding  1,000  vessels.  This  entrance 
is  defended  by  the  Moro  and  Punta  castks. 
The  principal  buildings,  which  are  built  entirely 
of  stone,  are  the  cathedral,  the  government 
house,  tne  admiralty,  general  post^ffice,  the 
royal  tobacco  factory,  etc.,  and  a  university  and 
law  school.  There  are  also  theaters,  daily  news- 
papers, a  fine  dockyard,  a  botanic  ^rden,  smd 
some  fine  promenades.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  cigars,  which  have  a  worid-wide  repu- 
tation. The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Spain,  the 
United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  Populatkm. 
275,000. 

Hell  Gate,  New  York,  is  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  the  East  River,  about  seven  miles  north - 
north-east  of  New  York  City,  being  the  nearest 
passage  into  the  Sound.  Its  navigation  wait 
formerly  dangerous  on  account  of  the  eddies 
produced  under  certain  conditions  of  the  tides 
—  whence  its  old  Dutch  name  of  HarU-gaUf  or 
** whirlpool  pass"  whereof  the  present  term  is 
a  corruption.  The  rocks  facing  its  entrance 
into  the  East  River  were  removed  by  submarine 
blasting  in  1876  and  1885. 

Himalayas,  The  (hlm-<ihrln'yHz\  or 
Himalaya  Mountains.  The  loftiest  chain  of 
mountams  in  the  world,  lying  between  the 
Indian  peninsula  and  the  Thibetan  table-laiKl 
in  South  Central  Asia.  Its  length  is  estimated 
at  1,900  miles;  its  mean  breadth  at  ninety 
miles;  and  its  surface  covers  an  area  of  160,000 
square  miles,  or  thereabouts.  Its  chief  summits 
are  those  of  Mount  Everest,  29,002  feet  (the 
highest  point  of  land  known);  Kunchinjinga. 
28,176;  and  Dhawalaghiri,  25,500  feet.  On 
the  southern  slope,  vegetation  exists  at  an  alti- 
tude of  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest 
human  habitation  is  found  at  9,000  feet;   on  the 
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northern,  vegetation  is  met  with  at  17,500  feet; 
and  villages  at  13,000  feet.  It  is  rich  in  min- 
erals, and  possesses  its  own  distinctive  flora  and 
fauna. 

Hong-Kong,  or  Htang  Ktang  (The 
Framint  or  Flowing  Streams),  a  small  island 
off  the  southeast  coast  of  China,  in  the  province 
of  Quang-Tong,  now  belonging  to  the.  British. 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary 
that  leads  to  Canton,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant south-east  seventy-five  miles.  It  is  about 
ten  miles  in  length  and  seven  and  one-half  miles 
in  breadth,  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  a  strait.  On  the  north  side  of  the  island^  and 
situated  on  a  magnificent  bay  is  the  thnving 
town  of  Victoria,  where  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  is  centered.  The  town  stretches  for 
about  four  miles  along  the  shore  and  also  ascends 
the  hillside  and  the  faces  of  the  ravines  above. 
It  is  generally  well-built,  with  wide  streets  and 
handsome  terraces,  and  there  is  a  massive  sea 
wall  along  the  sea  front.  Hong-Kong  is  a  free 
port,  and  there  are  no  returns  of  its  total  trade, 
the  chief  articles  of  which  consists  of  cottons  ana 
opium  as  imports,  tea  and  silk  as  exports.  The 
foreign  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  with  the 
United  States,  Singapore,  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
Australia,  and  Germany.     Population,   283,905. 

BLonolulUy  a  city  and  capital  of  Hawaii, 
on  the  island  of  Oahu,  on  Oahu  Bay.  It  is  the 
most  important  city  in  the  Pacific  islands  and  is 
an  important  entrepot  for  vessels,  between  the 
United  States  and  Asiatic  countries.  The  city 
is  situated  amid  beautiful  tropical  surroundings 
and  has  an  equable  and  healthful  climate. 
Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  palace, 
the  government  buildings,  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral,  post-office,  and  the  Bishop  Museum. 
There  are  munerous  churches,  public  schools, 
public  library,  theater,  daily  ana  weekly  news- 
papers, telephone  and  telegraph,  banks,  electric 
lights  and  street  railwavs,  and  many  commercial 
establishments.     Population,  39,306. 

Hoosac  Mountain,  a  part  of  the  Green 
Mountain  ran^  in  western  Massachusetts, 
through  which  is  pierced  the  most  notable  rail- 
way tunnel  in  America.  The  Hoosac  tunnel, 
which  has  a  length  of  nearly  five  miles,  was 
commenced  in  1851,  for  the  line  between  Boston 
and  Albany,  was  twice  abandoned,  and  was 
finally  opened  in  1875,  having  cost  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  about  $18,000,000. 

Hudson  River,  or  Xortli  River.  A 
river  of  New  York,  which  rises  in  the  hills  to 
the  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  after  a  south- 
erly course  of  upwards  of  300  mUes,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  below  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Troy.  166  miles  above 
New  York,  and  is  connected  by  canals  with 
lakes  Champlain  and  Erie. 

Hungary,  Kingdom  of  (Magyar,  Ors- 
z^g;  German,  Ungam),  A  lai^  country  of 
Central  Europe,  formerly  having  an  independent 
autonomy,  but  now  forming  the  major  portion 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  large  and  fertile,  and  generally  well- 
wooded  plain,  watered  by  the  Danube  and  its 
numerous  affluents.  To  the  north  and  east 
this  plain  is  bounded  by  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, while  on  the  west  it  impinges  upon  the 


provinces  of  Moravia,  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria. 
To  the  south,  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  its 
tributary  the  Save,  mark  the  line  of  the  Turkish 
frontier.  It  is  rich  in  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  iron,  copper,  and  coal.  It,  oesides, 
has  large  agricultural  wealth,  cereals;  hemp, 
tobacco,  etc.  Its  wines,  especially  that  of  To- 
kay, are  of  excellent  quality.  The  chief  manu- 
factures are  cotton,  woolen,  coarse  linen  fabrics, 
flass  and  earthenware.  Chief  towns:  Buda- 
*esth  (the  twin  capital),  Maria  Theresienstadt, 
Temesvar,  Szegedin,  Grosswardein,  Debreczin, 
Presburg,  Komom,  Gran,  and  Arad.  The 
inhabitants  consist  of  seven  distinct  races,  viz: 
the  Magyars  (Hungarians  proper).  Slovaks, 
Croats,  Rusniaks,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Wallachs. 
The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  chief  form  of  religion. 
Huron*  One  of  the  five  great  lakes  of 
North  America,  about  800  miles  in  circuit, 
bounded  west  and  southwest  by  the  State  of 
Michigan;  on  other  sides  by  Upper  Canada, 
Its  surface  is  584  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
its  depth  about  1,000  feet.  Its  waters  are 
remarkable  for  their  clearness  and  purity.  This 
vast  body  of  water  is  said  to  contain  3,000 
islands,  one  of  them,  the  Great  Manitoulin,  or 
Sacred  Island,  running  parallel  to  almost  the 
whole  of  the  northern  coast,  which  is  one  con- 
tinuous mass  of  comparatively  barren  rocks. 

India,  or  Hindustan.  The  greatest  of 
the  three  great  peninsulas  which  constitute  the 
south  of  Asia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  on  the  east  by  Burmah 
and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Sulieman  and  Hala  Mountains  and  the  Arabian 
Sea.  The  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  highly 
diversified,  but  consists  mainly  of  three  parts 

—  namely,  first,  the  table-land  of  the  Deccan, 
in  the  south,  between  the  Vindhya  HiUs  and 
Cape  Comorin,  and  flanked  on  either  side  by  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Ghauts;  second,  a 
vast  lowland  plain  in  the  center,  embracing  the 
entire  basin  of  the  Ganges  and  the  lower  basins 
of  the  Indus  and  the  Brahmaputra;  third,  a 
lofty  plateau,  in  the  north,  forming  the  southern 
margin  of  eastern  high  Asia,  and  traversed  by 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  loftiest  mountains 
on  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  central  and 
southern  regjions  the  heat  is  very  great,  but  the 
elevated  regions  in  the  north  enjoy  a  temperate 
climate.    The  year  is  divided  into  three  seasons 

—  the  hot,  the  rainy,  and  the  temperate.  The  hot 
season  commences  in  March,  the  rainy  in  June, 
and  the  temperate  in  October.  As  almost  the 
whole  of  India  lies  within  the  tropics,  the  vege- 
tation, wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of 
moisture,  is  abundant  and  luxuriant.  Rice 
and  grain  are  grown  in  immense  (quantities;  all 
the  fruits  of  the  tropics  are  found  m  the  utmost 
perfection;  pepper,  spices,  and  almost  every 
Kind  of  garden  vegetable,  are  produced ;  and  the 
forests  are  of  vast  extent,  producing  immense 
quantities  of  valuable  timber.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  large  and  extensive  tracts  of 
sandy  desert,  many  parts  of  the  surface  are 
jimgle,  and  the  Himalayas  are  the  abode  of  snow. 
Many  parts  of  India  are  still  infested  with  wild 
animals.  The  principal  cities  are:  Calcutta, 
Bombay,  Madras,  Lucknow,  Delhi,  Lahore,  and 
Cawnpore. 
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Indian  Ocean,  one  of  the  five  grand 
divisions  of  the  universal  ocean,  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  most  southern  extremity  of  Tas- 
mania or  Van  Dieman's  Land.  Its  other  limits, 
reckoned  from  the  last-mentioned  point,  are 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  Australia,  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, Farther  India,  Hindustan,  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Africa.  Gradually  narrowing  from  south  to 
north,  the  Indian  Ocean  forks  at  Cape  Comorin 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east  and  the 
Arabian  Sea  on  the  west,  the  latter  again 
branching^  off  into  two  arms,  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Ked  Sea,  which  reach  respectively  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Mediterranean.  These  details  exclude 
the  waters  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  as  belong- 
ing rather  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  contains 
thousands  of  islands  or  rather  tens  of  thousands. 
Of  these,  Madagascar  is  the  largest,  and,  at 
about  the  same  distance  from  it  to  the  east  as 
the  continent  of  Africa  is  to  the  west,  lie  Bourbon 
or  Reunion  toward  the  south,  and  Mauritius 
toward  the  north.  Next  in  size  to  Madagascar, 
and,  in  fact,  the  only  other  island  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude,  is  Ceylon. 

Indianapolis,  capital  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, is  the  geo^phical  center  of  the  State,  and 
on  the  edge  of  a  great  natural  gas  region.  The 
most  prominent  public  building  is  the  State 
House,  completed  in  1887,  occupying  two 
squares,  and  costing  $2,000,000.  The  court- 
house, erected  in  1876  at  a  cost  of  $1,200,000,  is 
another  imposing  structure.  The  principal 
manufactures  include  steam  engines,  machinery, 
foundry  supplies,  and  products,  steel,  glass, 
fiour,  tin  plate,  tile,  bicycles,  chain,  paper,  and 
pumps.  There  are  eight  grain  elevators  with  a 
capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels.  The  stockyard 
interests  are  important,  and  the  city  ranks  nigh 
as  a  railroad  and  distributing  center.  Popula- 
tion, 212,198. 

Ireland*  a  larjge  island  to  the  west  of  Great 
Britain,  and  forming  with  it  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  Great  Britain  by  St.  George's  Channel, 
the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel,  the  last 
being  only  about  fourteen  miles  'broad  at  its 
narrowestpart,  which  is  between  the  north  coast 
of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  Ireland,  and  the 
Mull  of  Can  tire,  in  Scotland.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  island,  from  Fair  Head,  in  Antrim, 
to  Mizen  Head,  in  Cork,  is  about  300  miles;  and 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  Howth  Head,  near 
Dublin,  to  Slyne  Head,  in  Galway,  is  about  180 
miles.  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  flat, 
but  it  has  mountams  of  considerable  elevation 
in  the  north,  west,  and  south.  A  ^at  portion 
of  the  central  plain  is  covered  with  bog-land, 
which  occupies  no  less  than  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  surface  of  Ireland;  but  much  of  the  re- 
maining soil  is  fertile,  and  the  humidity  of  the 
cliinate,  and  the  equability  of  the  temperature  — 
much  greater  than  those  of  England  —  have 
given  to  the  island  its  verdant  appearance, 
which  has  earned  for  it  the  name  of  the  '^Emerald 
Island."  A^culture  is,  however,  in  a  back- 
ward condition;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  coal,  there  are  few  manufactures, 
except  that  of  linen,  which  is  carried  on  chiefly 


in  the  districts  of  Belfast,  Armagh,  and  Drog- 
heda. 

Italy  (Italian,  Italia),  a  kingdom  of  Soutii- 
em  Europe,  embracing  the  entire  peninwifa 
boot-like  in  ^hape,  extending  between  the  Ad- 
riatic Sea  on  the  east  and  the  Li^urian  and 
Tyrrhenian  Seas  on  the  west,  toother  with  tht 
rich  and  considerable  region  which  is  boundaj 
north  by  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  casI  bv 
Camiola  and  the  Austrian  Littorale,  and  we^ 
by  France.  Length,  northwest  to  soutbessf 
(or  from  Mont  Blanc  to  Cape  Portio  di  Fab. 
Sicily),  780  miles;  average  width,  lOO  miles. 
This  kingdom  has  a  coast  line  of  about  3^ 
miles,  one-third  of  which  is  insulated,  the  criD- 
cipal  indentations  of  the  sea  being  the  gulls  of 
Venice,  Manfredonia,  Taranto,  SquiUaoe,  Poli- 
castro,  Ga^ta,  Spezzia,  and  Genoa;  be^uie* 
those  of  Asinora  and  Cagliari,  in  the  idazul  o^ 
Sardinia,  and  Castellamare  in  that  oi  Skilv 
The  latter  island  is  divided  from  the  continat 
by  the  Strait  of  Messina.  Besides  the  isUods 
just  named,  there  are  those  of  the  Lipari  groups 
Elba,  Monte  Cristo,  Stromboli,  Ischia,  Capn. 
GigUa,  and  the  cluster  upon  which  stands  the 
city  of  Venice.  Throughout  its  entire  ien^ 
or  rather  from  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  to  the  extrem- 
itv  of  Calabria,  Italy  is  intersected  by  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  Its  western  and  noftboc 
frontiers  are  guarded  by  the  Alps,  rami^atiom 
of  which  mountain  system  extend  over  a  gre^t 

gart  of  Piedmont,  Lombardy,  and  Venetia: 
icily  is  also  generally  mountainous  in  regard 
to  surface,  Mount  Etna  forming  the  culmiDat^ 
ing  point  of  altitude.  The  plains  of  Italy  &it 
extensive,  and  proverbial  for  their  fertility  ai^ 
productiveness;  notably  so  that  of  Lombard v, 
which  has  been  termed  the  "garden  of  Italy/' 
The  Tuscan  Marenmia,  the  Pontine  Marshes 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 
are  also  level  tracts,  highly  prolific  and  generally 
well  cultivated.  The  pnncipal  rivers  are  the 
Po,  with  its  numerous  feeders;  the  Adige,  Brenta. 
Piave,  Tiber,  Amo,  Tagliamento,  and  Votturoo: 
the  lakes  comprise  those  of  Como,  Ma^;iore, 
Guarda,  Bolseno,  and  Braociano;  salt  Lagoons, 
too,  fringe  the  coasts  of  Venetia  and  Tuscaoy. 
A  ereat  part  of  the  lower  peninsula  is  ahnok 
exclusively  of  volcanic  formation,  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, for  example,  manifesting  peiiodicai 
instances  of  subterranean  activity.  Iran  :> 
largely  found  in  Elba,  borax  in  Tuscany,  ani 
fine  varieties  of  marble,  with  salt,  nitre,  akun. 
alabaster,  gypsum,  etc.,  in  other  parts.  Mineral 
and  thermal  springs  are  almost  innumeraye. 
In  point  of  climate,  Italy  may  be  said  to  pose^ 
four  distinct  zones  —  ranging  from  the  almost 
arctic  cold  of  her  mountam  belts  to  an  almos: 
tropical  degree  of  heat  in  the  southern  iowiaDd> 
and  valleys.  On  the  whole,  it  Is  a  healthful 
country.  The  staple  products  of  the  soil  are: 
wines,  fruits,  olive  oil,  silk,  and  cotton;  wfaicL. 
with  fish,  marble,  sulphur,  and  various  manu- 
factures, constitute  the  bulk  of  its  exports 
abroad.  The  principal  articles  fabricated  in 
the  industrial  centers  ai^  textile  fabrics,  lace. 
straw  hats,  leather  goods,  glass,  potterv,  per- 
fumes, chemicals,  and  paper.  The  chieJ  citie* 
are  Naples,  Rome,  Milan,  Genoa,  Turin,  Flor- 
ence, Palermo,  etc. 
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Japaiif  an  ancient  empire  of  Eastern  Asia,  I  Gin^r,  pepper,  cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco  are 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  consists  {  cultivated  m  considerable  quantities;  and 
of  four  principal  islands,  and  of  a  large  number  i  there  are  extensive  plantations  of  the  tea  plant  — 
of  smaller  ones;  the  four  principal  islands  being  |  yielding,  however,  a  produce  inferior  to  that  of 
Niphon,  or  Nipon  (the  country  of  the  rising  China.    Silk  is  also  a  Japanese  product.    The 


principal  cities  are  Tokio,  Osaka,  Kioto,  Yoko- 
hama, Nagoya,  Kobe,  and  Nagasaki. 

Jerusalem    (Greek,    Hierosolyma),   a  fa- 
mous city  of  Western  Asia,  and  anciently  the 
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sun),  which  is  the  name  ^ven  by  the  Japanese 
to  the  whole  empire;  Kiushiu  (the  nine  prov- 
inces); Shikoku  (the  four  provinces) ;  andYezo. 

The  largest  island,  Niphon,  or  Hondo,  is  upward  ,  

of  700  miles  long  northeast  and  soutnwest,  i  capital  of  Judea,  even  as  it  was  later  of  Christen- 
breadth  varying  from  fifty  to  100  miles.  The '  dom.  It  is  situated  in  the  modem  district  of 
coasts  of  the  mrger  islands  are  eztremelv  ir-  \  £1  Kuds,  S3rria,  thirty-seven  miles  east  of  the 
regular,  being  deeply  indented  with  gulfs,  bays,  Mediterranean,  twenty-four  west  of  the  River 
and  inlets,  which  form  magnificent  harbors,  i  Jordan,  and  126  southeast  of  Damascus,  and 
The  surface  also  is  generally  uneven,  and  in  i  stands  at  an  elevation  of  some  2,500  feet  above 
many  instances  rises  into  mountains  of  great ,  sea  level.  Its  most  imposing  modem  stmctures 
elevation.  Volcanic  vents  are  numerous,  and  are  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan  Omar,  occupying 
earthquakes,  often  causing  great  devastation,  the  site  of  the  Holy  Temple  of  the  Jews;  and 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  is  calculated  the  Church  of  the  Holv  Sepulchre,  containing 
that  every  seven  years  a  Japanese  city  is  de- ,  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  of  Bald- 
stroyed  b^  their  agency.  In  Yezo  some  dread-  win.  King  of  Jemsalem.  Generally  speaking, 
ful  eruptions  have  occurred.  The  metallic  the  aspect  of  the  modem  city  is  mean,  poor, 
wealth  of  the  empire  is  known  to  be  very  great,  I  and  dirty,  and  merits  little  notice, 
comprising  ^Id,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
iron.  The  island  of  Siado  is  particularly  rich 
in  gold.     Both  the  tin  and  copper  of  Japan  are  Name  of  Lake       ^""J^^'J^ 

considered  to  be  of  very  supenor  Quality.    Coal  i  ^„j  g^^ 26.000 

is  foimd  in  various  parts,  and  tne  output  is  Caapian  Bea,'  '  -— •—- 

rapidly  increasing,    retroleum  is  becoming  a  R**^*^;  tIi, 
product  of  some  consequence.    Sulphur  abounds;  ^'^*^»*^  ^'***' 
thermal  and  mineral  springs  are  of  frequent 
occurrence;  and  ambergris  is  met  with  on  some 

of  the  shores.    Streams  are  numerous  in  Japan, ^ 

but  have  very  short  courses  and  are  for  the  |  Laice  MichS^nc 
most  part  rather  torrents  than  rivers.  The  |  Laj[«  o**2lri*"*' 
climate  of  Japan,  thoueh  extremely  varied  —  |  i^]^l  Superior, 
being  intensely  cold  in  the  north,  and  about  as  |  Lake  Titieaca.' 
warm  as  the  South  of  France  in  the  south  —  is  i  ^^^  Victoria, 
on  the.  whole  much  milder  than  its  latitude  i  La  Plata,  Rio  de,  a  wide  estuary  of 
would  indicate;  owing  chieflv  to  the  influence '  South  America,  between  Uruguay  on  the  north 
of  the  surrounding  ocean.  Vegetation  of  the  and  the  Argentine  Republic  on  the  south, 
Japanese  Islands  is  exceeding  varied,  the  prod-  i  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Parana  and  the 
ucts  of  the  tropics  being  mtermingled  with  Uruguay  sweep  down  to  the  ocean ;  length  about 
those  of  the  temperate  and  fri^d  zones.  The  200  miles,  width  twenty-ei^ht  miles  at  Buenos 
palm,  banana,  bamboo,  bignonia,  and  myrtle  Ayres,  and  140  miles  at  its  mouth,  between 
flourish  in  the  south,  while  in  the  north,  more  ,  Maldonado  and  Cape  San  Antonio.  The  affluent 
especially  in  the  island  of  Yezo,  oaks  ana  pines  of  the  La  Plata  drain  an  area  estimated  at  1,600- 
abound.  Sweet  oranges,  pomegranates,  pears,  000  square  tniles,  and  the  outflow  of  the  estuary 
apricots,  peaches,  and  over  500  of  the  principal  is  calculated  at  about  52,000,000  cubic  feet  per 
ornamental  and  useful  plants  are  of  foreign  |  minute,  a  volume  exceeded  only  by  that  of  the 
origin,  having  probably  oeen  introduced  from  {  Amazon ;  the  yellow,  muddy  stream  is  recogniz- 
Corea  and  Cnina.  The  camphor  and  vamish  i  able  sixty  miles  out  at  sea. 
trees  are  indigenous.  The  kadsi,  or  paper  tree, '  Lawrence,  St*  9  one  of  the  largest  rivers 
a  species  of  mulberry,  grows  naturally  in  the  in  the  world,  which  rises  under  the  name  of  the 
Adas,  and  fumishes  textile  fibers  from  which  \  St.  Louis,  and  drains  the  great  chain  of  North 
pa]>er  is  produced ;  paper  is  also  made  from  :  American  lakes.  In  different  parts  of  its  course 
various  otner  plants.  The  chrysanthemmn  is  a  it  is  known  by  different  names.  From  the  sea 
conunon  and  favorite  plant  and  has  become  an  to  Lake  Ontario  it  is  called  St.  Lawrence;  be- 
emblem  of  Japan.  Tne  flora  as  a  whole  re-  tween  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  it  is  called 
sembles  that  of  a  ^reat  part  of  North  America.  |  Niagara  River;  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St. 
The  soil  of  Japan  is  naturall]^  indifferent;  but  *  Clair,  Detroit  River;  between  Lakes  St.  Clair 
the  patient  industry  of  the  agriculturists  favored  '  and  Huron,  St.  Clair  River;  between  Lakes 
by  the  genial  climate  has'  covered  with  vegeta-  I  Huron  and  Superior,  St.  Mary's  River  or  the 
tion  every  spot  capable  of  bearing  anything.  |  Narrows,  forming  thus  an  unintermpted  water- 
In  the  south  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  with  ,  way  of  upwards  of  2,000  miles.  It  receives  the 
success;  and  rice  yields  two  harvests  and  con-  Ottawa,  its  principal  auxiliary,  at  Montreal,  as 
stitutes  the  chief  article  of  food.  Wheat  and  '  also  the  St.  Maurice,  the  Saguenay,  and  numer- 
barley,  maize  and  millet  are  grown  to  an  im-  |  ous  other  large  rivers  from  the  north.  The 
portant  extent,  and  buckwheat,  potatoes,  melons  !  river  is  navigable  for  Atlantic  steamers  to  the 
ptmipkins,  and  cucumbers  in  great  abundance,  i  city  of  Montreal,  600  miles  up,  and  from  Mon- 
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treal  upwards  by  river  and  lake  steamers.  The 
rapids  between  Montreal  and  Lake  Ontario  are 
passed  by  means  of  canals,  and  Niagara  Falls 
by  the  Welland  Canal.  The  river's  breadth 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec  is  from  one-half 
mile  to  four  miles;  the  average  breadth,  about 
two  miles.  Below  Quebec  it  gradually  widens 
till  it  enters  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  From 
the  b^nnin^  of  December  to  the  middle  of 
April  the  navigation  is  totally  suspended  by  ice. 
In  part  of  its  course  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Liberty  Enlightening  the  World. 
This  colossal  statue,  on  Liberty  Island,  New 
York  harbor,  was  presented  by  the  French 
nation  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
commemoration  of  the  centennial  of  their  na- 
tional independence.  It  was  designed  by  and 
constructecf  under  the  supervision  of  the  artist, 
Bartholdi,  and  the  height  of  the  statue  proper 
from  base  to  top  of  torch,  is  151  feet.  The  height 
of  the  pedestal  is  ninety-five  feet,  and  the  total 
height  of  the  whole  work  above  the  waters  of 
the  bay  is  305  feet,  eleven  inches,  the  tallest 
statue  in  the  world.  The  pedestal  was  built  by 
popular  subscription  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  the  statue  was  the  free  gift  of  the 
French  people.  In  June,  1885,  the  colossal 
figure,  taken  apart  and  securely  packed  in  boxes, 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  transport  Is^re,  and 
was  accorded  a  fitting  public  reception.  The 
work  of  placing  the  figure  on  its  base  was  com- 
pleted in  1886,  and  on  October  28th  the  statue 
was  unveiled,  amid  imposing  ceremonies,  by 
President  Cleveland  in  the  presence  of  the  artist 
Bartholdi  and  other  guests.  The  statue  weighs 
450,000  pounds,  or  225  tons.  The  bronze  alone 
weighs  200,000  pounds.  Forty  persons  can 
stand  comfortably  in  the  head,  and  the  torch 
will  hold  twelve  people.  The  number  of  steps 
in  the  statue,  from  the  pedestal  to  the  head, 
is  154,  and  the  ladder  leading  up  through  the 
extended  right  arm  to  the  torch  has  fifty-four 
rounds. 

Lisbon  (Portuguese,  Lisboa),  the  capital  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Estramadura.  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  about  eighteen 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  It  stretches 
for  about  five  miles  along  the  river  side,  and  is 
built  on  several  hills  rising  to  a  considerable 
elevation.  The  new  royal  palace,  which  was 
completed  in  1864,  is  a  magnificent  edifice. 
Opposite  the  city  the  river  is  about  six  miles 
Wide,  and  its  haroor,  or  roadstead,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Lisbon  owes  its  beauty  as 
a  modem  city  to  the  great  earthquake  of  No- 
vember 1,  1775,  when  it  is  said  that  60,000  lives 
were  lost,  and  when  a  great  part  of  the  old  city 
was  destroyed.  Since  then,  the  whole  of  the 
modem  city,  or  new  town,  has  ^rown  up.  It 
is  the  seat  of  the  Patriarch,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Portugal;  and 
it  has  many  museums,  libraries,  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions.  The  export  trade  of  Lis- 
bon consists  chiefly  of  wine,  ou,  fruits,  and  salt ; 
and  it  has  numerous  and  important  manufac- 
tures.    Population,  356,009. 

Liverpool  is  an  important  fortified  sea- 
port, borough,  and  commercial  emporium  of 
England,  on  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey.     This 


city  is  the  chief  port  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  England,  and  possesses 
shipping  interests  on  a  gigantic  scale.  The  fa- 
mous docks  here,  nine  miles  in  length,  and  im- 
surpassed  with  regard  to  massiveness  of  cod- 
stmction  and  extent  of  accommodation,  vrre 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  $65,000,000.  Popula^ 
tion,  702,047. 

LfOndon,  on  the  Thames,  fift>'  miles  from 

j  the  sea,  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire,  is  the 
most  populous  and  wealthiest  city  in  the  irortd. 

t  The  city  of  London  proper  occupies  one  square 

'  mile  in  the  center,  is  wholly  a  commercial  port. 
and  is  governed  by  an  annually  elected  mayor 
and  aldermen;  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  with 
St.  Paul's  for  cathedral.  The  city  of  Westmiih 
ster  is  also  a  bishopric  under  a  high  steward  ad 
high  bailiff,  chosen  by  the  dean  and  chapter 
These  two  cities,  with  twenty-five  boroufb 
under  local  officers,  constitute  the  metrop^^ 
and  since  1888  the  coimty  of  the  city  of  London 
and  send  fifty-nine  members  to  pariiameot. 
Streets  in  the  older  parts  are  narrow,  but  newpr 
districts  are  well  built;  the  level  ground  and 
density  of  building  detracts  from  the  effect  o: 
innumerable  magnificent  edifices.  Buddie- 
ham,  Kensington,  and  St.  James's  are  royal 
residences;  the  houses  of  parliament  are  the 
bi^^st  Gothic  building  in  the  worid ;  St.  Paul's, 
buut  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  contains  the  r^ 
mains  of  Nelson  and  Wellington,  Reynolds 
Turner,  and  Wren  himself.  Westminster,  ccm- 
secrated  1269,  is  the  burial  place  of  England^ 
greatest  poets  and  statesmen,  and  of  many 
kings;  the  royal  courts  of  justice  in  the  Strand 
were  opened  in  1882.  There  are  many  edu^ 
cational  institutions,  medical  hospitals,  anil 
charitable  institutions  of  all  kinds.  London  'n 
the  center  of  the  English  literary  and  artl-lie 
world,  and  of  scientinc  interest  and  researtb; 
here  are  the  latest  publishing  houses,  the  chiet 
libraries  and  art  galleries,  and  museums;  the 
British  Museum  and  library,  the  national  gal- 
leries, etc.,  and  magnificent  botanical  and  k>v 
logical  gardens.  London  is  also  a  ^rand  em- 
porium of  conmierce,  and  the  banking  ceiter 
of  the  world.  It  has  nine  principal  docks;  it^ 
shipping  trade  is  unrivaled,  55,000  vessels  enter 

,  and  clear  annually ;  it  pays  more  than  half  the 
custom  duties  of  the  kingdom,  and  handles  mnf? 
than  a  quarter  of  the  total  exports;  its  ware- 
house trade  is  second  only  to  that  of  Manchester, 
it  manufactures  almost  everything,  chiefly 
watches,  jewelry,  leather  goods,  cycles,  pianos. 
and  glass.  The  control  of  traffic,  the  lighting 
and  water-supply  of  so  large  a  city  are  causing 
yearly  more  serious  problems. 
LiOS  AngeleSy  on  Los  Angeles  Ri^'e^,  4^*1 

I  miles  southeast  of  San  Francisco,  is  the  com- 
mercial center  for  Southern  California.  It  i-* 
in  a  region  containing  gold,  silver,  and  le*i 
mines,  and  petroleum  wells,  and  yielding  the 
principal  grains,  wines,  and  citrus  and  deciduous 

I  rruits.     Its   fine   climate    has   attracted  piaiiy 

<  people  of  wealth  and  culture  to  its  enrirons, 
and  has  stimulated  its  marvelous  growth  as  well. 
Population  (estimated  1908),  275,000. 

Lyons*  third  city  of  France  in  population, 
is  situated  chiefly  on  the  peninsula  betw«|> 
the  rivers  Rhone  and  Saone,  245  miles  south- 
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east  of  Paris.  It  is  the  great  warehouse  of  the 
fiouth  of  France  and  of  Switzerland;  principal 
manufacture,  silk  stuffs,  giving  employment 
directly  or  mdirectly  to  100,000  hands.  The 
cathedral  and  Church  of  St.  Nizier,  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  (town  hall),  the  finest  edifice  of  the  kind 
in  the  country,  the  hospital,  the  public  library, 
and  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts,  are  the  most 
notable  among  niunerous  institutions.  There 
are  also  a  university-academy,  an  imperial  vet- 
erinary school  —  the  first  founded  in  the  coun- 
try, and  still  the  best  —  schools  for  agriculture, 
medicine,  etc.  The  two  rivers  are  crossed  by 
nineteen  bridges;  twelve  over  the  Saone,  and 
aeven  over  the  Rhone.  The  quays,  twenty- 
eight  in  niunber,  are  said  to  be  the  most  remark- 
ame  in  Europe.  There  are  several  large  and 
important  suburbs;  several  fine  sauares,  of 
which  the  Place  Bdlecour  is  one  of  tne  lai^gest 
in  £urope.    Population,  459,099. 

Bdadfrldy  the  capital  of  Spain  and  of  the 
province  of  Madrid,  a  part  of  New  Castile,  situ- 
ated near  the  heart  of  the  country,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mtmzanares,  a  sub-amuent  of  the 
Tagus,  and  on  a  hilly,  sandy  plateau,  2,200  feet 
above  the  sea.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  Eu- 
ropean cities,  it  has  a  very  modem  aspect,  and  is 
partly  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  twenty  feet 
nigh,  and  pierced  by  sixteen  gates,  the  most 
notable  being  the  Puerta  de  ^cala  (1,759),' a 
triumphal  arch  seventy-two  feet  high  at  the 
foot  of  the  Calle  de  Alcala,  a  magnificent  street 
that  traverses  the  city  from  northeast  to  south- 
west. The  city  is  girt  with  fine  promenades 
and  stately  suburban  villas  embowered  in  beau- 
tiful gardens. 

The  great  building  in  Madrid  is  the  Real 
Palacio,  on  the  west  side,  between  the  city  and 
the  river.  It  is  a  square,  470  feet  on  each  side, 
and  100  feet  hiffh,  built  (1737-1750)  of  granite 
and  white  marble,  inclosine  a  court  240  feet 
square,  and  containing  a  library  of  100,000 
volumes,  an  armory  of  2,533  specimens,  and  a 
numismatic  collection  of  150,000  pieces.  Ma- 
drid has  also  about  sixty  churches,  forty-four 
monasteries,  used  since  1836  for  secular  pur- 
poses, twenty-four  nunneries,  twenty-four  nos- 
pitals  (one  with  1,526  beds),  fourteen  barracks, 
100  elementary  schools,  several  colleges  or  higher 
schools,  a  university,  a  medical  school  a  con- 
servatory of  music,  eight  theaters,  four  public 
libraries,  eight  museums,  a  botanical  garden,  an 
observatory,  an  academy  modeled  on  that  of 
PariB,  etc.  The  royal  museum  in  the  Prado 
contains  a  gallery  of  1,833  pictures,  one  of  the 
richest  collections  in  the  world. 

The  industries  of  Madrid  are  slight.  The 
commerce,  however,  is  important,  as  Madrid  b 
the  entrepot  for  all  the  interior  provinces.  Pop- 
ulation, 589,929. 

llEagr^ore  (Lake)  (nUtd-j</ra),  or  Locaraa, 
a  coDsiderableexpanseof  water  in  Northern  Italy, 
lyin^  P^^y  witnin  the  latter,  and  partly  in- 
cluded in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Ticino.  Length, 
thirty-nine  miles,  breadth  from  one-half  mile 
to  five  and  one-half  miles;  646  feet  above  sea- 
level,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  1,158  feet. 
It  receives  the  rivers  Tresa  and  Ticino,  and  its 
surface  is  dotted  with  several  islands,  chief 
among  them  being  the  Borromean  group  —  one 


of  which,  **  Isola  Bella,''  is  renowned  for  its  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  location  and  surroimdings. 

Malays,  a  people  inhabiting  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  the  Eastern  or  Malay  Archipela^, 
or  collectively  Malaysia.  They  are  of  Mongolian 
afiSnity.  Tbas  enterprising  race  has  made  its 
way  widely  over  the  Pacific  islands,  reaching  as 
far  south  as  Madagascar,  where  they  exist  as  the 
dominant  Hova  element  of  the  population. 
This  widespread  dominion  is  due  to  their  bold^ 
enterprising,  and  roving  disposition,  their  place 
of  residence  on  the  penmsuia  and  the  larger  is- 
Ixmds  being  the  coast  region,  whence  they  have 
{ driven  the  natives  into  the  interior  and  where 
I  they  lone  pursued  a  piratical  career,  darting 
I  from  hidden  streams  in  their  well-manned  proas 
I  on  any  vessel  that  approached  too  near  the  coast, 
I  or  more  boldly  lying  m  wait  in  fleets  in  the  open 
sea,  for  any  expected  rich  prize.  Physically  con- 
sidered, the  Malays  are  of  low  stature.  In  vari- 
ous respects  they  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  Mongolians  of  Eastern  Asia,  but  differ  from 
them  radically  in  language.  Of  late  years  the 
lessons  tauffht  them  by  European  naval  vessels 
have  forced  the  Malays  to  ciesist  from  piracy. 
Intellectually  they  seem  at  a  low  level,  and  have 
never  developed  a  native  literature,  such  civiliza- 
tion as  they  possess  being  due  to  Arab  and  Hindu 
influence. 

Mammoth  Cave,  a  cavern  near  Green 
River^    Edmonson    County,    KentucW,    about 
85  Qules  south-southwest  of  Louisville.      The 
cave  is  about  10  miles  long,  but  it  requires  up- 
ward of  150  miles  of  traveling  to  explore  its 
multitudinous    avenues,     chambers,     grottoes, 
rivers,  and  cataracts.    The  main  cave  is  4  miles 
,  long,  from  40  to  300  feet  wide,  and  rises  in 
I  heignt  to  125  feet'.     The  most  interesting  fea- 
I  tures  of  the  cave  are:  The  Chief  City  or  Temple, 
I  covering  an  area  of  about  four  acres  and  having 
a  dome  of  solid  rock  120  feet  high;    the  Star 
Chamber,  about  500  feet  long  bjr  70  feet  wide, 
with  a  ceiling  70  feet  high,  consisting  of  black 
gypsum  dotted  with  many  white  points,  which 
when  the  chamber  is  lighted,  have  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  stars;    Silliman's  avenue,  1^  miles 
I  long,  20  to  200  feet  wide,  and  20  to  40  feet  high; 
I  Cleveland's  Cabinet,  an  arch  50  feet  wide,  10  teet 
I  high  and  2  miles  lone,  covered  with  a  variety 
of  formations;    the  Maelstrom  Abvss  and  Bot- 
j  tomless  Pit,  each  of  which  is  20  feet  wide  and 
I  about  175  feet  deep;    and  the  river  Styx,  450 
I  feet  lon^,  and  crossed  by  a  natural  bridge  about 
i  30  feet  high.     The  cave  contains  various  kinds 
I  of  animals,  and  there  are  also  found  lizards, 
I  crickets,  frogs,  bats,  and  different  sorts  of  fish. 
The  latter  include  the  famous  eyeless  fish,  which 
are  white  in  color.     The  atmosphere  is  pure 
and  healthful  and  there  is  a  temperature  through- 
out the  year  of  about  59°. 

Manchester,  a  city  in  Lancaster  County, 
England,  on  the  Irwell,  an  affluent  of  the  Mersey, 
thirty-one  miles  east  of  LiverpooL  It  b  the 
center  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain,  and 
one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  cities  in  the 
world.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  which 
was  introduced  in  1816,  has  generaUy  flourished 
since  1826,  producing  everv  description  of  fabrics 
from  the  rich  brocaoe  to  the  flim^  Persian.  In 
some  cotton  factories  the  process  of  spinning 
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only  is  carried  on;  in  many  of  them  upward  of 
600  power  looms  are  in  action,  each  producing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pieces  of  fabric,  of  twenty- 
four  yards  each  per  week.  There  are  over  60,000 
persons  employed  in  the  cotton  mills,  besides 
7,000  skilled  mechanics  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  steam  engines,  looms,  and  other  machin- 
ery. The  climate  of  Manchester  is  very  healthy, 
despite  the  disadvantage  of  the  prevalence  of 
smoke  arising  from  the  number  of  factories,  etc. 
Population,  M3,969. 

Manchuria  (Chinese,  Shing-King),  a  Chi- 
nese territory  occupying  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  empire;  it  is  divided  into  three  provinces, 
Shing-King,  Feng-Tien,  or  Leaotong  in  the 
south  (of  which  Mukden  is  the  capital),  Kirin 
in  the  center  (with  a  capital  of  the  same  name), 
and  He-Limg-Kiang  in  the  north  (with  capital 
Tsitsihar);  total  area,  362,310  square  miles; 
population  (1900),  estimated  7,500,000.  The 
countr^^  is  mountamous,  but  on  the  whole  fertile. 
The  cumate  is  good;  though  the  winters  are 
severe,  they  are  healthy  and  bracing.  The 
vast  forests  of  the  north  are  rich  in  useful  timber 
of  all  kinds.  The  administration  is  military, 
the  governors  of  the  two  northern  provinces  be- 
ing subordinate  to  the  governor  of  Mukden. 
The  Manchus  are  a  hardy  race,  and  their  country 
has  long  been  the  great  recruiting  groimd  for 
the  Chinese  army ;  but  of  late  years  vast  num- 
bers of  Chinese  proper  have  flocked  into  it,  so 
that  now  they  by  far  outnumber  the  native  race. 
In  the  Seventeenth  Centurv  the  Manchus  invaded 
China  and  placed  their  leader's  son  on  the  throne. 
Since  that  time  the  Manchu  Dynasty  has  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  ^  China,  and  the  Manchu 
language  has  become  the  court  and  official  lan- 
guage. 

For  a  considerable  time  prior  to  1891,  when  the 
first  sod  was  turned  for  the  construction  of  the  ^ 
great  Siberian  railroad,  the  Russian  Government ' 
was  anxious  to  secure  control  of  this  territory.  | 
On  November  9,  1901,  the  Russian  minister  of ' 
finance,  in  announcing  the  completion  of  this 
railroad  from  Transbaikal  territory  to  Vladi- 
vistok  and  Port  Arthur,  used  the  phrase  "Our 
enterprise  in  Manchuria  is  practi(^y,  though 
not  entirely,  concluded."  A  number  of  times  it 
was  declared  that  the  Chinese  Government,  under 
pressure  from  Li  Hun^  Chans,  had  signed  a 
secret  treaty  with  Russia  for  tne  cession  of  this 
territory.  In  1900,  while  the  allied  am^  was 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  the  legations  in  Peking 
a  Russian  military  force  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  Amur  River,  and  deciELred  it  to  be  Rus- 
sian territory,  and  a  provisional  Russian  ad- 
ministration was  established.  Official  declara- 
tions were  sent  out  from  Petersburg  to  the  effect 
that  the  current  rumors  of  an  mcorporation 
of  Manchuria  with  the  Russian  Empire  were 
groundless. 

In  October,  1903,  Russia  havine  failed  to 
evacuate  Blanchuria  on  the  8th  of  that  month, 
as  promised,  Japan  made  military  and  naval 
preparations  of  a  warlike  character,  while  Russia 
also  stren^hened  her  forces  in  the  distant 
Orient,  which  eventuated  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  While,  by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  | 
Manchuria  was  restored  to  China,  it  is  still  a ; 
bone  of  contention  between  Russia  and  Japan,  i 


Manila,  or  Manilla,  a  seaport  of  Uiei^bad 
of  Luzon,  capital  of  the  PhilippiDes,  aitustcd 
near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Pasaig,  at  the  hnd 
of  a  bav  of  same  name.  It  possesses  an  excel- 
lent harbor,  and  carries  on  a  laige  and  impoiUnt 
commerce  with  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
China.  The  climate  is  healthful  oo  the  wbok 
but  the  place  is  subject  to  earthquakes,  the  las^ 
of  which,  in  1863.  was  the  cause  of  seiioui  k>36 
of  life.  In  Manila  Bay,  on  May  1,  1898,  Ao- 
miral  Dewey  with  six  warships,  d^royed  Spain's 
Asiatic  Squadron,  thirteen  vessels,  under  Ad- 
miral Montejo.    Population,  219,928. 

Maraellles  (mdr-adZc),  Fr^ch  Maneille 
(mdr-«ay'-e),  a  city,  principal  commercial  leaport 
of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  capital 
of  the  department  of  Bouchesdu-Rhone.  It  bes 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheater  round  a  natural 
harbor  of  moderate  size,  now  known  as  the  Oki 
Haibor.  Though  a  handsome  city  as  a  wkde. 
Marseilles  is  not  rich  in  public  edifioei  The 
harbor  is  strongly  defended  by  various  vork& 
What  is  called  the  New  Hi^r  oonastt  d 
a  series  of  extensive  docks  along  the  shore  to  xbt 
west,  with  a  protecting  breakwater  in  front. 

In  recent  times  Marseilles  has  noade  grea: 
progress  in  its  extent,  street  improvements, 
population,  and  commerce,  laigely  cmm  to 
the  conquest  of  A^eria,  and  the  opening  d  the 
Suez  CanaL  Marseilles  was  founded  by  a  coknT 
of  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  about  600  years  be- 
fore Christ,  the  original  name  being  MasBab. 
It  attained  great  prosperity  as  a  Greek  eokmol 
center,  and  the  Greek  language  is  said  to  b^e 
been  spoken  there  till  several  centuries  after 
Christ.  It  was  taken  by  Caesar  in  49  B.  C  C^ 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  became  & 
prey  to  the  Goths,  Burgundiaois,  and  Fiaab. 
In  735  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saraoeos,  and 
in  the  Tenth  Century  it  came  under  the  domia* 
ion  of  the  counts  of  Provence,  and  f<^  kb* 
centuries  after  followed  the  fortunea  of  tbt 
house.    Population,  525,250. 

Matternomy  a  peak  of  the  Alps,  betvees 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Valais  and  Piedmont,  lisioc 
to  the  altitude  of  14  J05  feet.  The  actual  peik 
was  first  scaled  by  Lord  Francis  Dou^_^ 
Rev.  C.  Hudson,  Hadow,  and  Whympcr,  ▼» 
three  guides,  July  14,  1865,  when  the  three  fir^ 
named  and  one  of  the  guides  fell  over  a  precipxe 
and  were  killed. 

Mecca,  a  city  of  Arabia,  about  sixty  mi» 
from  the  Red  Sea,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hcdjij 
and  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  MohanimN> 
It  is  the  sacred  city  of  the  Mohammedans,  and. 
in  itself  uninteresting,  is  important  on  accouBl 
of  the  pilgrimages  which  are  made  annually  ||| 
the  Great  Mosque,  in  which  is  contuned  tfai 
Kaaba.  From  100,000  to  150,000  persons  i« 
said  to  take  part  in  these  pil^nmases  annoallF* 
The  city,  like  the  whole  provmce  of  the  HedjH 
now  belongs  to  Turkey.  Population,  aboat 
50jp00.  ^ 

Medina,  a  ci^  of  Arabia,  about  230  nm 
north  of  Mecca.  It  is  the  second  capital  of  tic 
Hediaz,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  Moh^ 
med  s  empire,  as  the  place  to  which  be  fled  wm 
Mecca,  and  likewise  as  his  burial-plaoe.  To  t» 
Mohammedians  Medina  is  only  less  sacred  thtf 
Mecca,  but  it  is  a  much  smualler  city,  and  is  no* 
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chiefly  important  as  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
pilgrim-route  to  Mecca.  The  city,  like  the 
whole  province  of  the  Hedjaz,  belongs  to  Tur- 
key.   Population,  about  16,000. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  The  (med-e-Vtr- 
ra'ne-6n)y  a  great  inland  sea,  separating  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  from  that  of  Africa  and  part 
of  Western  Asia;  connecting  by  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  at  its  western  extremity,  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  northeast  with  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  by  the  channel  of  the  Darda- 
nelles, and  thence  by  the  Bosphorus  with  the 
Euxine.  Elxtreme  length,  2,300  miles;  maxi- 
mum breadth,  1,200  miles.  Estimated  area, 
690,000  sauare  niiles.  Various  portions  of  its 
surface  take  other  names,  as  the  "Ligurian." 
"Tyrrhenian,"  "Ionian,"  "Canadian,"  "-fige- 
an,"  and  "  Adriatic "  seas.  Its  coast-line,  too, 
embraces  the  extensive  gulfs  of  Taranto,  Patras, 
.£gina,  Salonika,  Smyrna,  Adalia,  Iskanderoon, 
Gaeta,  Genoa,  Lyon,  Cabes.  and  Sidra.  It  re- 
ceives Uie  waters  of  the  Nile,  Ebro,  Rhone,  Po, 
and  many  others;  contains  the  considerable  is- 
lands of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  the  Balearic 
group,  Malta,  Candia,  Cyprus,  and  the  clusters 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago*  and  possesses  a  tem- 
perature averaging  from  72®  to  76®,  or  i°  Fahr. 
nigher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has 
a  tide  rising  from  five  to  seven  feet,  and  a  con- 
stant upper  current  sets  in  from  tne  Atlantic, 
through  tl^  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  Its  depth  varies 
accorotng  to  situation;  and  it  is  at  times  subject 
to  destructive  winds,  such  as  the  "sirocco"  and 
the  "white  squall."  The  surrounding  territories 
are  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  the  greatest 
movements  in  civilization  and  art  have  taken 
place  around  it  in  Africa,  Phenicia,  Carthage, 
Ureece,  and  Rome. 

Melboumey  the  lar^st  city  of  Australia; 
capital  of  Victoria;  is  situated  on  the  Yarra 
Yarra  River,  a  stream  of  no  great  size,  Melbourne 
proper  being  several  miles  from  its  mouth,  while 
miburban  extensions  reach  the  shores  of  Port 
Phillip  Bay,  into  which  the  river  flows.  The 
shippme  trade  is  large,  both  in  exports  and  im- 
ports, toe  chief  of  the  former  being  wool,  of  the 
fatter  manufactured  goods.  Most  imports  are 
subject  to  a  heavy  duty. 

By  its  railway  system  the  city  is  connected 
with  all  the  pnncipal  towns  of  the  Australian 
continent.  Tne  first  settlements  on  the  site  of 
Melbourne  were  made  in  1835,  and  a  year  or 
two  after  it  received  its  present  name,  being  so 
called  after  Lord  Melbourne,  who  was  tnen 
British  prime  minister.  It  was  incorporated 
in  1842.  In  1851  it  became  the  capital  of  Victoria 
(then  established  as  a  separate  colony),  and 
received  an  immense  impetus  from  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  fields.  A  centennial  exhibition  was 
hdd  in  1888  in  celebration  of  the  founding  (in 
1788)  of  the  Australian  colonies.  The  first  Par- 
liament of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was 
opened  in  the  Exhibition  Building  on  Ui&y  9, 
1901,  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Population, 
496,079. 

Melrose^  a  village  of  Scotland,  county  of 
Roxbui^h;  on  the  Tweed,  thirtv-one  miles 
Bouth^LSt  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  celebrated  for 
possessing  the  finest  monastic  ruin  in  Scotland. 
Melrose  Abbey,  originally  foimded  by  David  I., 


m  1136,  was  destroyed  by  Edward  IL,  of  Eng- 
land, in  1322.  In  1336  it  was  rebuilt  by  Robert 
Bruce,  and  completed  in  the  reign  of  James  IV., 
about  1488-1513.  It  was  agam  destroyed  by 
the  EnjgHsh  in  1545.  It  was  of  Gothic  style,  and 
the  ruins  still  attest  its  grandeur  and  magnifi- 
cence. 

Mexico  (Spanish,  Mexico;  Mexican,  Anar 
huac),  an  extensive  repubhc  and  quondam  em- 
pire of  North  America,  bounded  north  by  the 
United  States,  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
Caribbean  Sea,  southeast  by  Central  America, 
and  south  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
extreme  length,  northwest  to  southeast,  may 
be  taken  at  2,000  miles;  and  its  maximum 
breadth  at  about  800  miles.  Its  chief  centers 
of  trade  and  population  are  Mexico^  the  capital ; 
Vera  Cruz,  Tampico,  La  Puebla,  Jalapa,  Mata- 
moras.  Acapulco,  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  Durango, 
and  Cnihuanua;  of  which  Vera  Cruz  and  Tam- 
pico are  considerable  seaports.  Mexico  is  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  varied  zones  in  the 
world,  and  consists  of  three  grand  natural  divi- 
sions, viz:  the  tierraa  calierUeSy  or  "hot  regions," 
along  its  coasts;  the  tierraa  templadaa,  or  "tem- 
perate tracts,"  occupying  what  is  called  the 
"table-land  of  Anahuac,'  and  the  tierras  frias, 
or  "cold  climes,"  found  high  up  among  the 
Cordilleras  and  the  Sierra  Msuire,  two  mountain 
systems  that  intersect  the  republic  in  almost 
parallel  lines.  Connected  with,  or  outl3ring 
from,  these  chains,  are  some  of  the  loftiest  vol- 
canic peaks  on  the  North  American  continent, 
the  highest  of  which  is  Popocatepetl.  The 
frontier  line  separating  Mexico  from  Texas  is 
the  great  Rio  (jrande  del  Norte,  be^des  which 
river  there  are  the  Bravo  del  Norte,  Colorado, 
Grande  de  Santiago,  and  Conchas  —  all  streams 
of  magnitude.  Ine  chief  lakes  are  those  of 
Chapula,  Mexico,  and  Parras.  The  soil  of  Mex- 
I  ico  IS  amone  the  richest  in  the  worid,  producing 
the  finest  of  tropical  fruits  and  flowers,  valuable  ' 
timber  and  dyewoods,  the  cereab,  and  impor- 
tant medicinal  drugs  and  spices.  The  products 
of  the  Mexican  mines  include  silver  —  long  the 
mat  staple  of  export,  the  annual  average  pro- 
duce being  valued  at  $15,000,000  —  iron,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  quicksilver,  alum,  and  precious  stones. 
The  forei^  commerce  of  the  country  is  carried 
on  chiefly  with  the  United  States,  England, 
and  France. 

Michigan.  Lalce^  the  second  lai^gest  of 
the  Great  Lakes  of  North  America.  It  is 
wholly  within  the  United  States,  having  the 
State  of  Michimn  on  the  east  and  northwest, 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  on  the  west,  and  Indiana 
i  on  the  south.  On  the  northeast  it  communi- 
cates with  Lake  Huron  by  the  narrow  Strait  of 
Mackinaw.  It  is  350  miles  long,  and  on  an 
average  sixty  miles  broad;  area,  estimated  at 
26,000  square  miles.  The  lake  is  578  feet  above 
sea  level;  the  greatest  ascertained  depth  is  about 
1,000  feet. 

Milan 9  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Milan,  which  is  a  part  of  the  old  province  of 
Lombardy.  It  is  situated  on  a  plam,  between 
the  rivers  Ticino  and  Adda,  and  is  the  largest 
city  of  Italy  after  Rome  and  Naples.  Under 
the  name  of  Mediolanum  it  was  an  important 
town  of  the  Romans,  and,  from  the  time  of 
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Diocletian  till  its  capture  by  Attila.  it  was  the 
usual  residence  of  tne  emperors  of  the  West. 
The  modem  city  is  about  ei^ht  mili»  in  circum- 
ference, and  is  encompassed  on  three  sides  bv 
walls  and  low  ramparts.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
the  **  Duomo/'  whicn  dates  from  the  Fourteenth 
Centurv,  and  which  is  the  Qnest  Gothic  edifice 
in  Italy,  being  constructed  entirely  of  white 
marble.  In  the  Duomo,  in  1805,  Napoleon  I. 
was  crowned  King  of  Italv.  The  city  possesses 
many  other  splendid  buildings,  and  numerous 
educational  and  other  institutions.  It  is  the 
center  of  the  silk  trade  of  Lombardy,  and  is  the 
largest  book-mart  in  Italy.  In  1872  an  Arts  Ex- 
position was  held  in  the  city,  in  1881,  a  National 
Exposition,  and  in  1007,  an  International  Ex- 
position of  Industrial  Arts.     Population,  541,- 

MlnneapollSy  a  city  of  the  United  States, 
county  seat  of  Hennepm  County,  Minnesota, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  Falls  of 
St.  Anthony,  eight  miles  noitnwest  of  St.  Paul. 
It  is  regulariy  laid  out  with  avenues  eighty  feet 
wide,  running  east  and  west,  having  double 
rows  of  trees  on  each  side.  The  pubuc  build- 
ing include  the  court  house,  the  University  of 
Bfinnesota  (chartered  in  1851),  the  Augsburg 
Theological  Seminary^  Lutheran  (opened  in 
18G9);  a  handsome  Free  Public  Library,  the 
buUding  alone  costing  $350,000,  and  conUtlning 
50,000  volumes.  There  are  numerous  fine 
schools,  churches,  colleges,  banks,  theaters,  etc. 
The  principal  industries  are  the  manuff^ture 
of  flour,  engines,  boilers,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, carriages,  wagons,  bicycles,  machinery, 
foundries,  and  pork-packing.  An  immense 
traffic  is  done  in  limioer,  dressed  timber,  and 
general  merchandise,  it  being  one  of  the  greatest 
marts  of  the  northwestern  States.  The  city  pos- 
sesses a  territory  of  about  sixty  square  miles, 
and  is  built  on  a  fine  esplanade  that  commands 
a  very  fine  view  of  the  justly-celebrated  Falls 
of  Minnehaha,  and  several  fine  lakes.  It  is  a 
great  raUroad  center,  beins  on  the  Burling- 
ton route;  Chicago  &  Northwestern;  Chicago 
Great  Western;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St. 
Paul;  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Omaha; 
Great  Northern;  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  St. 
Saulte  Mari6;  the  North  Pacific-  St.  Paul  & 
Duluth;  and  Wisconsin  Central  R.  R's.  The 
City  and  County  Building  stands  a  monument 
of  the  enterprise  of  the  city;  it  is  a  most  beauti- 
ful structure  and  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $4^000,000. 
The  Masonic  Temple  and  other  buildings  add 
to  the  architectural  beauties.  There  are  six 
daily  journals,  and  a  large  number  of  weekly, 
monthly,  and  other  periodicals.  Population, 
261,974. 

Mirage,  a  phenomenon  extremely  common 
in  certain  localities,  and  as  simple  in  its  origin 
as  astonishing  in  its  effects.  Under  it  are  clas^d 
the  appearance  of  distant  objects  as  double,  or 
as  if  suspended  in  the  air,  erect  or  inverted,  etc. 
One  cause  of  mirage  is  a  diminution  of  the  density 
of  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  produced 
by  the  transmission  of  heat  from  the  earth,  or 
in  some  other  way;  the  denser  stratum  being 
thus  placed  obove^  instead  of,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  oelow  the  rarer.  Now,  rays  of  light  from  a 
distant  object,  mtuated  in  the  denser  medium 


(i.  e.,  a  little  above  the  earth's  level),  ooinin|iB 
a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  earth's  suruee, 
meet  the  rarer  m^ium  at  a  very  obtuse  angle, 
and  instead  of  passing  into  it,  are  reflected  back 
to  the  dense  medium;  the  common  surface  of 
the  two  media  actinj;  as  a  mirror.  Suppose,  tbes 
a  spectator  to  be  situated  on  an  emmence,  i&d 
looking  at  an  object  situated  like  himself  in  Uv 
denser  stratum  of  air,  he  will  see  the  object  bf 
means  of  directly  transmitted  rajrs;  but  beades 
this,  rays  from  the  object  will  be  reflected  from 
the  upper  surface  of  the  rarer  stratum  of  air  be 
neath  to  his  eye.  The  image  produced  by  the 
reflected  rays  will  appear  inverted,  and  bebt 
the  real  object,  just  as  an  unage  reflected  ia 
water  appeara  when  observed  from  a  distance. 
If  the  object  is  a  cloud  or  portion  of  skr,  it  liii 
appear  bv  the  reflected  rays  as  lying  on  the  n^ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  a  sheet  of  water;  also,  as  the  reflecting 
surface  is  irregular,  and  constantly  vanes  it$ 
position,  owing  to  the  constant  communicatioQ 
of  heat  to  the  upper  stratum,  the  reflected  mm 
will  be  constantly  varying,  and  will  present  tu 
appearance  of  a  water  surface  nifloed  by  tbe 
wind.  This  form  of  mirage,  winch  cvenexpen- 
enced  travelera  have  found  to  be  completelT 
deceptive,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  af^ 
deserts  of  Lower  Egypt,  Persia,  Tsrtanr,  rtt 
In  particular  states  of  tne  atmosphere,  refleetioe 
of  a  portion  onl  v  of  the  rays  takes  pLaoe  at  tbe 
surface  of  the  aense  medium,  and  thus  doable 
images  are  formed,  one  bv  reflection,  and  the 
other  by  refraction  —  the  first  inverted,  and  the 
second  erect.  The  phenomena  of  mirage  are 
frequently  much  more  strange  and  coinp|^ 
cated,  tlie  images  being  often  much  distorted 
and  magnified. 

MtsenOy  a  promontory  of  the  province  d 
Naples,  nine  miles  southwest  of  tne  citr  i 
Naples.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  promontory  «e 
the  extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Misf 
num,  Incli^dine  a  vast  church  ana  tbeat^ 
Miseno  is  much  visited  on  account  of  its  vot* 
derful  grotto  Draconara,  and  a  curious  aibw^ 
ranean  building  or  labyrinth,  called  the  Hupdiw 
Chambers,  supposed  to  have  been  andent!? 
,  employed  as  dungeons. 

Missolonghly    also    Mesolonghi,  a  aim 

town  of  Greece,  in  the  government  of  iEtolii 

on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  P»tn^ 

twenty-four  miles  west  of  Lepanto.    It  is  chjeflr 

memorable  for  the  two  sieges  which  it  un^ 

I  went  during  the  war  of  independence  in  the  esHr 

\  part  of  the  present  centurv.    In  1822,  it  J"^ 

j  invested  by  land  and  sea  by  the  Turks,  ^ 

\  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  were  compelled  » 

withdraw.    In  1826,  it  was  agam  besefed  bj 

an   overwhelming  Ottoman   force;    and  aft* 

ten  months  of  resistance  and  suffering,  its  ga^ 

rison,  reduced  from  5,000  to  3,000  fighting  id«i 

'  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enem^ 

carrying   with   them  a  great  number  of  tta 

women  and  children.    The  Turks  then  enWl 

the  town,  which  was  all  but  totally  destwyfi 

Here   Lord  Byron  died   in   1824.     PopulitioB 

I  about  4,000. 

Missouri,  a  river  of  the  Umted  SUt«; 
formed  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  Montana, 
winds  circuitously  along  the  base  of  the  inwn* 
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tains,  then  east  till  it  reaches  the  west  boundary 
of  North  Dakota  and  receives  the  Yellowstone. 
Here  it  begins  to  flow  southeast  through  North 
and  South  Dakota,  then  forms  the  east  bound- 
ary of  Nebraska,  separates  for  a  short  distance 
Kansas  from  Missouri^  then  strikes  east  across 
the  latter  State,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  after 
a  course  of  2,908  miles.  It  is  navigable  2,500 
miles  from  the  Mississippi,  giving  a  water-route 
for  conmierce  into  the  remote  Northwestern 
States. 

Mltylene  (the  ancient  Lesbos)^  an  island  in 
the  Grecian  Archipelago,  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  Sporades.  about  ten  miles  from  the  Asiatic 
coast.  Its  chief  town,  MUylene,  or  Castro,  is 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  Lesbos 
was  important  in  the  early  history  of  Greece  as 
the  native  region  of  the  .£olian  school  of  lyric 
poetry  Both  Alceeus  and  Sappho  were  natives 
of  the  island.  It  attained  neat  importance 
likewise,  as  a  naval  power,  and  planted  colonies 
in  Mysia  and  Thrace.  The  island  is  mountain- 
ous and  is  covered  with  pine  forests.  Its  area  is 
about  600  square  miles,  and  its  population  is 
about  40,000.  ^ 

Monaco 9  a  small  principality  in  the  south 
of  France,  within  the  department  of  Alpes  Mari- 
times.  The  only  town,  Monaco  (of  which  the 
principality  now  mainly  consists),  is  situated  on 
a  lofty  promontory  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, about  nine  miles  northeast  of  Nice.  It 
has  a  fine  climate,  being  sheltered  toward  the 
north  by  the  loft^  range  of  the  Alps;  and  its  soil 
is  singularly  fertile,  producing  oranges,  lemons, 
and  other  fruits  in  abimdance.  It  is  notorious, 
however,  for  its  great  naming  establishments  of 
Monte  Carlo,  from  which  the  prince  derives  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  revenue.  Monaco  was  held  by 
the  Genoese  family  of  the  Grimaldi  from  about  the 
close  of  the  Tenth  to  the  close  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  In  1848,  the  communes  of  Roccabruna 
and  Mentone,  which  up  to  that  time  had  belonged 
to  the  principality,  were  annexed  to  Sardinia, 
and  in  1861  they  were  ceded  to  France,  the  prince 
receiving  for  his  remaining  interest  in  them  the 
sum  of  tour  million  francs.  The  area  of  the  still 
existing  principality  is  about  six  square  miles, 
and  its  population  is  13,500. 

Mongols  (mOng'guiz).  A  division  of  the 
human  race,  ranking  second  in  the  classification 
of  Blumenbach,  and,  viewed  collectively,  the  one 
great  nomadic^people  of  the  earth.  They  include 
besides  the  Monj^ls  Proper,  the  Tartars,  Chi- 
nese and  Indo-Chinese,  the  Burmese,  Siamese, 
Japanese,  Esquimaux,  Samoyedes,  Finns,  Lapps, 
Turks,  and  Magyars.  The  physical  character- 
istics of  the  tnie  Mongol  is  thus  depicted  by  Dr 
Latham:  "The  face  of  the  Mongolian  is  broad 
and  flat.  This  is  because  the  cheek-bones  stand 
out  laterally,  and  the  nasal  bones  are  depressed. 
The  cheek-bones,  we  sav,  stand  out  laterally^ 
since  thev  are  not  merely  projectinfff  for  this 
they  might  be  without  givmg  much  breadth 
to  the  lace,  inasmuch  as  they  might  stand 
forward.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  distance  between 
the  eyes  is  great,  the  eyes  themselves  being 
oblique,  and  their  carunculfie  concealed.  The 
eyebrows  form  a  low  and  imperfect  arch, 
black  and  scanty.  The  iris  is  dark,  the  cornea 
yellow.    The  complexion  is  tawny,  the  stature 


low.  The  ears  are  lar^,  standing  out  from 
the  head;  the  lips  thick  and  fleshy  rather 
than  thin;  the  teeth  somewhat  oblique  in 
their  insertion,  the  forehead  low  and  flat,  and 
the  hair  lank  and  thin."  Under  the  various  de&- 
ienations  of  Sc^rthians,  Huns,  Tartars,  Turks, 
the  Moneols  during  centuries  were  the  terror  of 
Eastern  Europe^  and  under  Genghis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane  earned  their  victorious  arms  over 
China,  Penria,  Siberia,  and  India.  The  Mongo- 
lian family  is  estimated  to  number  528,000,000, 
or  about  one-half  of  the  human  race. 

Mont  Hlanc*  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
Alps,  generally  spoken  of  as  the  highest  mountain 
in  Europe,  thoueh  Elburz.  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  3,000  feet  nisher.  It  is  situated 
in  the  French  department  of  Haute  Savoie,  on 
the  Italian  border,  and  about  thirty-eight  miles 
south  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  has  an  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  of  15,781  feet.  The  mount- 
ain is  generally  ascended  from  the  village  of 
Chamouni.  The  summit  was  first  reached  bv 
Saussure,  and  a  guide  named  Balmat,  August  2, 
1787. 

Monte  CarlOy  in  the  principality  of  Mon- 
aco, is  beautifully  situated  on  a  sheltered  bay 
and  enjoys  a  delightful  climate;  while  the  sur- 
rounding scenery  is  full  of  charm  and  variety. 
The  Casmo  is  on  a  promontory  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town;  besides  a  fully-supplied  reading 
foom,  there  is  an  elaborately  decorated  salle  de 
fetes  and  widely  known  salles  de  jeu  (gaming 
rooms).  High-class  music  twice  dailjr.  Splen- 
did view  from  terrace  behind  the  casino.  The 
salles  de  jeu  are  open  from  11.30  A.  M.  until 
11.30  P.  M.,  tickets  gratis  obtained. in  the  ves- 
tibule: inhabitants  of  principalitv  not  admit- 
ted. Trente-et-quarante  and  roulette  are  the 
^ames  played,  at  the  former  the  minimum  stake 
IS  twenty  francs,  the  maximum  12,000  francs; 
at  roulette  the  minimum  is  five  francs,  the  maxi- 
mmn  6,000  francs.  The  gardens  of  the  casino 
are  famous  for  their  beauty. 

Adjoining  the  casino  terrace  is  the  tir  aux 
pigeons,  attended  by  the  most  expert  trap  shots 
from  all  parts;  the  grand  prix,  competed  for  in 
January,  is  20,000  francs. 

MonteneffrOy  an  independent  principality 
in  Europe,  in  the  northwest  of  Turkey,  bounded 
by  Herzegovina,  Albania,  the  Adriatic,  and  Dal- 
matia.  Area,  about  3,630  square  miles.  The 
surface  is  everywhere  mountainous,  being  cov- 
ered by  an  extension  of  the  Dinaric  Alps, 
rising  to  the  height  of  8,850  feet.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  oeautiful  and  verdant  plains 
and  vallevs,  in  which  the  soil  is  tolerably 
fertile.  The  principal  river  is  the  Moratcha. 
About  half  of  the  Lake  of  Scutari,  besides 
several  smaller  lakes,  lies  within  the  Mon- 
tenegrin boundary.  The  climate  is  healthy. 
Forests  of  beech,  pme,  chestnuts,  and  other  valu- 
able timber  cover  many  of  the  mountain  sides. 
Fruit-trees  of  all  kinds  abound,  especially  in  the 
sheltered  valleys,  where  even  almonds,  vines, 
and  pomegranates  ripen.  Agriculture  is  in  a 
very  rude  and  inefficient  state,  though  every 
cultivable  piece  of  land  is  planted  with  In- 
dian com,  potatoes,  tobacco,  rye,  wheat,  cab- 
bages, or  some  other  useful  plant.  Sheep, 
cattle,   and    goats   are   reared   in   great   num- 
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bers.  Manufactures,  with  the  exception  of  a 
coarse  woolen  stuff,  are  unknown.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  Montenegrins  are  agriculture 
and  filing)  trade  b^ing  altogether  left  to  for- 
eigners. The  exports  are  sneep  and  cattle, 
mutton-hams,  sumach,  honey,  hides,  cheese, 
butter,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  The 
chief  towns  (in  reality  little  more  than  vil- 
lages) are  Cettinje  (2,000  inhabitants),  the 
capital;  Podgoritza  (4,000  inhabitants);  Nik- 
sich;  and  the  seaports  Dulcigno  and  Antivari. 
The  Montenegrins  are  pure  £rbs  and  speak  a 
Serbian  dialect.  The^  are  generally  of  tall  stat- 
ure and  well  proportioned.  The  men  go  at  all 
times  fully  armea,  whatever  be  the  occupation 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  all  be- 
tween 14  and  50  years  of  age  (estimated  at 
29,000)  are  liable  to  military  service.  In 
reli^on  they  are  of  the  Greek  Church.  Edu- 
cation, once  neglected,  is  now  free  and  com- 
pulsory. Montenegro  is  nominally  a  constitu- 
tional monarchv,  with  a  state  council  of  eight 
members,  but  the  prince  is  practically  absolute. 
The  revenue  is  estimated  at  about  $300,000. 
The  population  is  given  as  245,380. 

Montreal  (mant-re'dhl'),  the  metropolitan 
city  of  (Canada;  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  at  the  head  of  ocean 
navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The 
city,  which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in 
Canada,  contains  many  handsome  public  build- 
ings, and  is -divided  into  distinctly  marked 
English  and  French  quarters.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  court-house,  the  barracks, 
Bonsecours  Market,  custom-house,  city  halL  etc. ; 
and  the  principal  churches  are  St.  Peter's  Cathe- 
dral, constructed  on  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  (large  enough 
to  ncconmuKlate  10,000  persons),  St.  Patrick's 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  St.  Andrew's,  St. 
Paul's,  etc.  M'Gill  University,  Presbyterian 
College,  Wesleyan  Theological  College,  Congre- 

gitionaJ  College,  Anglican  Diocesan  College, 
ishop's  CoU^  and  University,  the  Montreal 
School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  are  the  leading 
Protestant  educational  institutions;  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  comprise  Laval  University, 
St.  Mary's  College,  Montreal  College,  Hochelaga 
Convent,  etc.  There  are  several  libraries  besides 
those  of  the  above  institutions,  a  natural  history 
society  with  museum,  an  art  association,  musi- 
cal societies,  etc.  The  exports  are  chiefly  the 
products  of  the  coimtry,  such  as  grain,  flour, 
cheese,  lumber,  etc.,  and  there  is  a  large  trade  in 
furs.  The  principal  imports  are  cottons, ' 
woolens,  and  silks,  iron  ana  hardware,  and  tea  | 
and  sugar.  Among  the  industrial  establish- ' 
ments  of  Montreal  are  iron  foundries,  distilleries, 
breweries,  sugar  refineries,  soap  and  candle 
works;  and  there  are  manufactures  of  cotton, 
silk,  boots  and  shoes,  paper,  carpets,  tobacco, 
hardware,  e^e  tools,  floor-cloth,  carriages,  etc. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  connects  the  | 
railways  of  Canada  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal  by 
the  stupendous  (tubular)  Victoria  Bridge,  9,184 
feet  in  length,  constructed  in  1854-59. 

Montreal  was  founded  by  Maisonneuve,  May 
18,  1642,  during  the  French  regime  in  Canada. 
On  September  8,  1760,  Montreal  capitulated  to 


General  Amherst  and  the  surrender  of  the  dtj 
completed  the  conauest  of  New  France  by  tbe 
English.  In  1775,  Montreal  was  captured  hy  tbe 
Americans,  who  sent  expeditions  under  Moot- 
gomery  and  Arnold  to  capture  Quebec  and  Moot- 
real;  and  General  Carleton  in  command  of  tbp 
British  forces  at  Montreal  had  to  retreat  to  Que- 
bec, where  the  Americans  were  ultimatelj  de- 
feated. In  1775,  the  American  General  Wooster 
made  his  headquarters  in  the  Chateau  de  Ramer- 
gay,  which  still  stands  opposite  the  city  hall,  ukI 
which  was  the  official  residence  of  tbe  Britisb 
governors  after  the  conquest.  In  this  nne 
chateau,  the  Commissioners  of  Congresa,  Bec- 
jamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Chase,  and  Charier 
Carroll,  in  1776,  met  and  held  council  ander 
General  Benedict  Arnold.  In  1776  tbe  Amen- 
can  forces  retreated.  Montreal  obtained  iM 
first  city  charter  in  1833,  the  first  mavor  bein^ 
Jacques  Viger.  The  recent  history  of  the  city 
has  Deen  an  almost  unbroken  record  of  coat 
mercial  and  industrial  progress.  Great  impetus 
was  given  to  its  growth  by  the  opening  oif  tbe 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  the  first  train  oo 
which  left  Montreal  for  Vancouver  on  June  28, 
1886.     Population,  267,730. 

MoroecOy  or  Marocco^  known  to  tbe 
natives  as  Blaghreb-el-Aksa,  **  the  farthest  vest," 
is  an  empire  or  sultanate  which  is  confined  to 
that  part  of  Northwest  Africa,  bounded  on  tbe 
east  (at  the  Wad  Kiss)  by  Alkeria,  and  on  tbe 
south  by  Cape  Nun  and  the  Wad  Draa,  tboufcb 
both  here  and  on  the  Sahara  side  of  the  Atk< 
the  limits  of  the  empire  are  rather  indetermi- 
nate. Area,  about  219,000  square  miles;  popu- 
lation estimated  at  5,000,000. 

Morocco  produces  crops  of  the  temperate  and 
tropical  zones.  Wheat  and  barW  are  grown 
largely.  Various  guma,  oranges,  ^gs,  almoni^ 
lemons,  and  dates  are  among  the  other  vegetibip 
products.  Cotton  and  hemp  are  grown  for  home 
consumption.  Most  European  fruits  grow  well 
and  among  other  products  sugar  has  been  rat»i 
Cattle  are  exported ;  but  no  animals  can  be  sent 
out  of  the  coimtry  without  an  imperial  penult 

The  inhabitants  consist  of  six  principal  groups 
(1)  The  Berbers  or  Kabyles,  of  whom  the  Am*- 
zigh,  Shelluh,  and  Tuareg  are  only  brancbei,  iw 
the  aborigines.  They  inhabit  for  the  most  part 
the  moimtain  regions,  and  are  still  only  half  sub- 
dued. (2)  The  Arabs  are  descendants  of  tbe 
invaders  who  came  in  the  Seventh  CentuiT. 
(3)  The  Jews  were  very  eariy  settlers,  semi-iDd^ 
pendent  colonies  still  sub^sting  in  tbe  Atb 
and  the  Sus  coimtry,  though  most  of  than  io 
the  towns  are  refugees  driven  out  of  Spain  aw 
Portugal.  (4)  A  few  thousands  of  EuropeaWj 
chiefly  Spaniards,  are  almost  entirely  amfinw 
to  the  coast  towns.  (5)  The  "Moors,"  a  twm 
vaguely  applied  to  all  the  Mohammedan  inhabit- 
ants, are  really  Arabs  with  a  large  *<^^!j?' 
of  Spanish  and  other  European  bloods.  (6)  Tbe 
Negroes,  of  whom  there  are  large  numbers,  w 
brought  from  the  Sudan  as  slaves. 

The  Sultan  is  one  of  the  most  i^erfect  tf^ 
mens  of  an  absolute  monarch  existing.  Be 
receives  and  disposes  of  the  entire  revenue.  Au 
justice  is  bought  and  sold.  Yet,  owing  to  tbe 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  people,  and  the  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  European  powers,  whose  n^ 
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sentatives  reside  at  Tangier,  the  political  equilib- 
rium ifl  preserved.  The  only  European  nation 
which  at  present  has  any  territory  in  Morocco 
is  Spain,  which  maintains  a  fortress  at  Ceuta, 
and  four  convict  settlements,  and  a  fishing  sta- 
tion at  Ifni. 

Much  of  the  interior  of  Morocco  is  imknown 
to  Europeans,  but  by  the  treaty  of  Algeciras,  in 
1907,  commercial  ingress  and  e^ess  is  now 
guaranteed  to  European  nations.  Fez,  the  capi- 
tal, has  a  population  of  about  I4O2OOO,  and  Tan- 
gier about  35,000.  Morocco  City  is  the  southern 
capital  The  Sultan  and  his  subjects  are  of  the 
Malekite  sect  of  Sunnite  Mohammedans.  The 
differences  between  sects  are  chiefly  in  the  atti- 
tudes assumed  during  the  recital  of  prayers. 

Moscow  {nMla)  [Russian,  Moskwa],  the 
second  capital  of  the  Kussian  Empire.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  situated  in  a  highly-cultivated  dis- 
trict on  the  Moskwa  River,  400  miles  southeast 
of  St.  Petersburg,  with  which  it  is  in  direct  com- 
munication by  rail.  The  quarter  known  as  the 
Kreml  or  Kremlin,  on  a  height  about  100  feet 
above  the  river  forms  the  center  of  the  town, 
uid  contains  the  principal  buUdings.  It  is  in- 
ck)6ed  by  a  high  stone  wall,  and  contains  the 
M  palace  of  the  czars  and  several  other  palaces ; 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Assufnption,  founded  in 
1326,  rebuilt  in  1472;  the  Church  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, in  which  the  emperors  are  recrowned; 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Michael;  the  Palace  of 
^rms,  an  immense  building  occupied  by  the 
senate,  the  treasury  and  the  arsenal;  and  the 
Tower  of  Ivan  Veliti  (209  feet),  surmounted  by 
I  gilded  dome,  and  having  at  its  foot  the  great 
ZitiX  Kolokol,  or  king  of  bells,  sixty  feet  round 
the  rim,  nineteen  feet  high,  and  weighmg  up- 
Krard  of  192  tons,  the  laig^  in  the  world.  Out- 
tide  the  Kreml  the  chief  building  is  the  Cathedral 
>f  St.  Vassili,  with  no  less  thiui  twenty  gilded 
md  painted  domes  and  towers,  all  of  different 
(hapes  and  sixes.  Among  the  principal  educa- 
iooal  establishments  is  the  Imperial  University, 
bunded  in  1755  by  the  Empress  Catharine.  It 
las  a  rich  museum  and  a  library  of  200,000  vol- 
imes,  and  is  the  most  important  of  the  Russian 
miversities.  Moscow  is  tne  first  manufacturing 
My  in  the  empire,  and  of  late  years  its  indus- 
rial  and  commercial  activity  has  greatly  in- 
Teased.  The  principal  manufactures  are  textile 
abrics,  chiefly  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk,  besides 
lats,  hardware,  leather,  chemical  products,  beer, 
knd  spirits.  From  its  central  position,  Moscow 
9  the  great  entrep6t  for  the  internal  commerce 
»f  the  empire.  The  foundation  of  the  city  dates 
rom  1147.  It  became  the  capital  of  Muscovy, 
Lnd  afterwards  of  the  whole  Russian  Empire; 
»ut  was  deprived  of  this  honor  in  1703,  when 
5t.  Petersburg  was  foimded.  The  principal 
vent  in  the  history  of  Moscow  is  the  bummg 
»f  it  m  1812  for  the  purpose  of  dislodging  the 
•■rench  from  their  winter  quarters.  Population, 
,092.360. 

Mountatnsy  Highest  in  the  World 

Namk  Location  Height  (feet) 

iCODOicuA, Chile 22.422 

rarat Turkey 17.260 

reqaipa. Peru, 20,320 

len-Netris ScotlaocI, 4,368 


Name 

Big  Black  Mountain,  . 
Black  Mountain,   .    .    . 

Blackburn, 

Blanc,  Mt 

Brown,  Mt. 

Chimboraio. 

Chinati  Peak,  .  .  .  . 
Clingman  Dome,   .    .    . 

Condor, 

Crillon 

Dapsang 

Dhawalaghiri,    .    .    .    . 

Dickerman 

Douglass,  Mt. 

Elburs 

Everest.  Mt 

Fremont's  Peak.   .    .    . 

Geesh 

Gilbert  Peak 

Harney  Peak,  .  .  .  . 
Hermon,  Mt.,     .    .    .    . 

Hogback  Mt 

Hooker.  Mt 

Huascan, 

Hyndman  Peak.    .    .    . 

Illiunpu, 

Itacolumi 

Itambe, 

Jorullo 

Kanchanjanga,  .    .    .    . 

Katahdin. 

Kenia 

Kilauea, 

Kilima-Njaro 

Kosciusko,  Mt..  .  .  . 
Kunchinjunga,  .    .    .    . 

Lebanon, Mt 

Logan,  Mt 

Lonn  Peak 

McAJnley 

Mansfield.  Mt 

Marc^,  Mt 

Massive 

Matterhom. 

Mercedario, 

Mercedario. 

Miltflin.  Mt 

Mitchell.  Mt 

Monte  Rosa, 

Olympus 

Olympus 

Ophir, 

Orixaba, 

Parnassus 

Perdu,  Mont 

Peaks  of  Otter.      .    .    . 

Pike's  Peak 

Rainier, 

Redslate  Peak.      .    .    . 

Roa,  Mt 

Rogers.  Mt., 

Roraima, 

Round  Top 

San  Francisco.  Mt..  .  . 
Santa  Clara  Mountain. 
Santa  F^  Baldy  Peak.  . 

Shasta 

Sitting  Bull  Mountain. 

Simplon 

Sinai.  Mt..      

Sneehattan 

Snowdon. 

Sorata 

Spruce  Mountain.     .    . 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Gothard 

TenerifFe  Peak,  .  .  . 
Truchas  Peak,   .    .    .    . 

Vancouver 

Washaku  Needle.  .  .  . 
Washington.  Mt.,  .    .    . 

Wheeler  Peak 

Whitney 

Williamson 

Wrangle.  Mt 

Ymesheld 


Location  Hbigrt 

(Harlan  Co.)  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,      .    .    . 

Alaska 

France 

Canada 

Ecuador 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Argentine, 

Alaska 

Tibet 

Asia. 

Washington 

Montana 

Caucasus 

India, 

Wyoming, 

Africa 

Utah 

South  Dakota 

Palestine 

Nebraska 

Canada,  

Peru 

Idaho,      

Bolivia, 

Brasil 

Braiil 

Mexico, 

India, 

Maine 

East  Africa 

Hawaiian  Islands,     .    . 

Africa, 

Australia, 

India, 

Cana^. 

Colorado 

Alaska 

Vermont 

New  York 

Colorado, 

Switserland 

Argentine 

Mexico 

Morocco 

North  Carolina,      .    .    . 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey 

Sumatra,  East  Indies.  . 

Mexico 

Greece 

France 

Virginia 

Colorado, 

Washington 

California, 

Hawaii 

(Grayson Co.)  Virginia.. 

Veneiuela 

New  York 

Arisona, 

New  Mexico 

New  Mexico 

California 

Georgia, 

Alps,  Switzerland,      .    . 

Turkey 

Norway, 

Wales 

Bolivia 

(Pendleton  Co.)  W.  Vir.. 

Switserland 

Switzeriand 

(Canary  Isles 

New  Mexico, 

Alaska 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire,    .    .    . 

Nevada 

California, 

California 

AUska 

Norway, 


(FBBT) 

4,100 

6.500 

16,140 

16,781 

16.000 

21.420 

7.730 

6,619 

21.128 

15.900 

28.278 

25.500 

15,766 

11,300 

18,526 

29,002 

13,576 

15.100 

13,687 

7,216 

11.000 

5.084 

15.700 

22.051 

12.078 

21,490 

5,740 

4.300 

4.265 

28,156 

5.385 

18,045 

4,040 

19,600 

7,176 

28,156 

11.000 

19.500 

14.271 

20.464 

4.364 

5.467 

14.424 

14.705 

22.312 

22.397 

11.400 

6.711 

15.208 

6.600 

9.745 

13.800 

18,170 

6.000 

11.300 

4.250 

14.147 

14.444 

13.400 

17.500 

5.719 

7.874 

3.800 

12.794 

11.507 

12.661 

14.440 

5.046 

11.542 

8.593 

8.110 

3.571 

21.300 

4.860 

8.000 

10.000 

12.000 

13.275 

15,666 

12.000 

6.288 

13.058 

14,898 

14.500 

12.066 

8.543 


Mount  McKinleVy  a  mountian  of  the 
I  McKinley  Range,  in  Alaska.  It  is  situated  about 
'  125  miles  north  of  Cook  Inlet,  and  stands  close 
I  to  the  intersection  of  the  sixty-third  parallel  of 
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toum,  the  Nile  formB  one  grand  main  river, 
taking  a  generally  winding  course  north,  as  far 
as  Edab,  in  Dongola,  w&re  it  forms  what  b 
called  the  Great  &nd.  Thence  flowinjg  through 
a  country  rich  in  architectural  trophies  of  tne 
pasty  and  rendered  highly  fertile  by  its  annual 
mundations,  the  Nile  empties  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  a  delta  of  seven  mouths,  of  which 
that  of  Kosetta,  the  principal  one,  has  a  width 
of  1,800  feet,  with  a  depth  of  five  feet  in  the 
dry  season.  Total  length,  3,500  miles  from 
Victoria  Nyanxa. 

Norway  is  a  kin^om  of  Europe,  occupy- 
ing the  western  portion  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  The  coast  line  is  extensive,  of  bold 
outline,  and  deeply  indented  b^r  fiords  and 
fringed  with  almost  innumerable  islands,  chief 
among  which  are  the  Loffoden  group.  The 
surface  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  somewhat 
bleak,  comprising  a  succession  of  mountains  and  ' 
valleys.  The  IG6len,  or  Great  Scandinavian 
chain,  running  south  from  Finland  for  several 
hundred  miles,  forms  an  Alpine  barrier  between 
this  country  and  Sweden:  in  the  province  of; 
Drontheim  it  lapses  into  the  Dovrefjeld,.  which,  i 
with  its  spurs,  extends  neariy  as  far  south  i 
as  the  Naze.  Highest  points,  Sneehoetta  and| 
Skagtols-tind.  each  over  8,000  feet.  Chief 
rivers^  the  Glommen  and  Tana;  lakes,  those 
of  Miosen,  Foemund,  and  Sperdillen.  A  large 
extent  of  the  mountain  distncts  produces  only 
lichens,  mosses,  and  hardy  oerry-vielding 
plants;  the  Scotch  fir,  spruce  and  birch  cover 
extensive  tracts,  and  constitute  nearly  a  moiety 
of  the  country.  The  hardier  fruits  flourish  well. 
Agriculture,  though  pursued  with  some  vigor 
of  late  years,  is  still  unable  to  furnish  sufficient 
produce  for  home  consumption.  Flax  and 
nemp  are  raised  in  some  parts;  in  others, 
barley  and  oats.     Next,  or  about  equal,  in  im- 

Eortance  to  the  timber  trade  are  the  cod  and 
erring  fisheries,  which  employ  a  very  large 
part  of  the  population  during  the  entire  year. 
In  Finmark,  the  fisheries  and  reindeer  form 
the  onl^  wealth  and  source  of  subsistence  of  the 
population.  The  mineral  products  are  similar, 
but  less  considerable  than  those  of  Sweden. 
Shipbuilding  is  largely  carried  on,  and  the  chief 
exports  include  timbier,  fish,  fish  oil,  minerals, 
furs,  feathers,  and  ice.  Chief  cities  and  towns 
are  Christiania,  Bei^n,  and  Trondhjem. 

Nvassa^  a  lake  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  which 
Dr.  Livin^tone  discovered  in  1861,  by  ascend- ' 
ing  the  River  Shir6.  The  lake  is  300  miles  long,  i 
ahout  twenty-six  miles  wide,  and  is  1,300  feet 
al'ove  sea  level.  It  is  in  many  places  over  100 
fathoms  in  depth.  The  scenery  of  Nyassa  is 
described  as  grand  in  the  extreme,  though  much 
of  the  land  surrounding  it  is  low  and  marshy. 

Obelisk 9  a  column  of  a  rectangular  form, 
diminishing  towards  the  top,  generally  terminat- 
ing in  a  low  pyramid.  Tne  proportion  of  the 
thickness  to  the  height  is  nearly  tne  same  in  all 
obelisks,  that  is,  between  one-ninth  and  one- 
tenth:  and  the  thickness  at  the  top  is  never  less 
than  half,  nor  greater  than  three-iourths  of  the 
thickness  at  the  bottom.  Egypt  abounded  with 
obelisks,  which  were  always  of  a  single  block  of 
hard  stone ;  and  many  have  been  removed  thence 
to  Rome  and  other  places.     They  seem  to  have 


been  erected  to  record  the  hooon  or  triumpb 
of  the  monarchs.  Thetwo  lanest  obe&bwm 
erected  by  Sesoetris  in  Heliop<3ii;  the  l^t  d 
these  was  180  feet.  They  were  rexnoved  to  Bom 
by  Augustus.  A  fine  obelisk  from  Limv  tv 
erected  in  Paris  in  1833,  and  the  two  knowo  u 
Cleopatra's  Needles  are  now  in  Loodoo  and  New 
York.  {SeeCleopaira^M  \eedi€$.)  BeakitiM 
of  Egypt,  moncdiths  of  this  appearuioe,  h^ 
smaller  in  size,  have  been  found  in  the  rmoed 
cities  of  Nineveh  and  Nimrild.  The  obelus 
which  were  oonmion  to  Rome,  FkNeoee.  etc. 
had  all  been  removed  from  E^ypt  darini  is 
domination  by  the  Roman  emperors. 

Oberammerffau,  a  village  in  Upper 
Bavaria,  celebrated  for  the  pof ormanoe,  tvttj 
ten  years,  of  the  paasiooHplay  of  Christ's  enc- 
fixion  and  ascension.  The  pcarformsnoe  ute 
place  every  Sunday  during  the  summer,  oo  i 
large  wooden  stage  open  to  Uie  sky,  and  it  qsuiDt 
lasts  eight  hours.  Primarily  regarded  by  tbes 
Bavarian  villa^rs  as  a  reli^us  exercts,  it  hii 
become  in  their  performances  a  mystecy  pby^ 
impressive  beauty.  Latteriy,  however,  it  b» 
taken  the  character  of  a  European  amuaeme&t 
and  a  source  of  profit 

O  hlOy  a  river  in  the  United  States  of  Ameria. 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  ABegfaeoy  fnic 
the  north  and  the  Monongahela  from  the  si»ith 
at  Pittsburg  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it  is  a  uri- 
gable  stream  600  yards  broad.  It  flows  vest- 
southwest,  separating  the  States  of  Virput  »^ 
Kentucky  on  the  south  from  Ohio,  Indmuk  id 
Illinois  on  the  north,  and  enters  the  MiaoAppi 
at  Cairo.  Its  length  from  Pittsbui;^  to  its  juB^ 
tion  with  the  Mississippi  is  975  miles;  aret  of 
basin,  214,000  square  miles.  The  width  oi  tbe 
river  varies  from  400  to  1,400  yards;  avenff 
width,  about  800  yards,  at  its  mouth  900  jank 
Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Miami,  Kentucl?. 
Wabash,  Green,  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee. 

OntarlOy  Lake,  the  most  easterly  of  tbe 
great  lakes  of  North  America,  Iving  along  ^ 
northeast  side  of  the  State  of  New  York,  vxi 
forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  tie 
United  States  and  Canada;  greatest  iengi 
190  miles;  greatest  breadth,  about  fifty*fii« 
miles;  area,  5,400  square  miles.  It  receives  the 
waters  of  Lake  Erie  by  the  Niagara,  and  dJi- 
charges  its  waters  by  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the 
Atlantic,  1,000  miles  distant.  The  Hudaon.  im 
the  Oswego  and  Erie  canals,  form  a  eonneclioB 
through  the  United  States,  between  i*,*"^ 
Atlantic.  It  is  navigable  throughout  ita  wb« 
extent  and  at  all  seasons.  The  most  import&ot 
places  on  its  shores  are  Toronto,  Hainllioa. 
Kingston,  and  Coburg  in  Canada,  and  Oswe^ 
in  the  United  States. 

OportOy  the  second  city  of  the  kin^ 
of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Minbo,  aw* 
two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  T" 
city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  dedi^J 
above  the  river,  and  has  several  well-built  si> 
urbs,  with  one  of  which,  Villanova  de  Gaya, « 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  it  i«  cow*^ 
by  an  elegant  wire  suspension  brid^,  about  <* 
feet  in  length.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  j" 
has  a  cathedral.  The  city  has  some  manuMfr 
tures  of  hats,  silks,  linen,  and  pottery;  but^ 
chiefly  depends  on  its  trade  in  wine,  of  whiw 
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Urge  quantities  are  annually  exported,  chiefly  { 
by  Bntirii  merchants.  Oporto  is  the  ancient  i 
Partus  calensit.    Population,  180,215.  I 

Oregon  or  Columbia,   the  lamst  of: 
North  American  rivers  empt^ng  into  the  Pacific, 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.    After  pursuing  | 
a  somewhat  devious  course  it  empties  mto  the ! 
ocean  between  Point  Adams  and  Cape  Disap- 
pointment. '  At  its  mouth  it  is  from  nve  to  six 
miles  in  width.    Vessels  of  considerable  tonnace 
mav  ascend  about  100  miles  above  its  moutn, 
as  far  as  Fort  Vancouver. 

OrlnocOy  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  South 
America,  has  its  origin  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Parima,  in  the  extreme  southeast  of  Venezuela; 
its  exact  sources  were  only  discovered  in  1886, 
by  Chaffanjon.  It  flows  at  first  west  by  north, 
a  mountain-stream.  A  little  below  Esmeralda 
it  divides  and  sends  off  to  the  south  an  arm, 
the  Cassiquiare,  which,  after  a  course  of  180 
miles,  enters  the  Rio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the 
Amazon.  The  other  brancn  on  reaching  San 
Fernando,  is  met  by  the  strong  current  of  the 
Guaviare;  the  united  stream  then  turns  due 
north,  and,  after  passing  over  the  magnificent 
cataracts  of  Maypures  and  Atures,  and  picking 
up  the  Meta  on  the  left,  meets  the  Apure,  which 
likewise  strikes  it  from  the  left.  Below  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Apure,  the  Orinoco  turns  east 
and  traverses  the  llanos  of  Venezuela,  its  waters, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles,  being 
augmented  from  the  right  by  the  Caura  and  the 
Caroni.  About  120  miles  from  the  Atlantic, 
into  which  it  rolls  its  milk-white  flood,  its  delta 
(S,500  square  miles^  begins.  Of  the  numerous 
mouths  which  reach  the  ocean  over  165  miles 
of  coast-line  only  seven  are  navieable. 

Orleans  (or4&-on'\  English  {or'U-am),  a 
city  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Loiret,  about  seventy-six  miles  southwest  of 
Paris.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  Forest  of  Orleans, 
which  is  146  square  miles  in  extent.  The  city  is 
well  and  regularly  built,  and  has  a  large  trade, 
and  several  manufactures.  Its  cathedral,  which 
dates  only  from  the  Seventeenth  Century,  is  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  edifices  in  France.  The 
city  was  besieged-  by  the  English  in  1428,  and 
was  saved  by  tne  heroism  of  Joan  of  Arc,  whose 
house  is  still  preserved,  and  of  whom  the  city 
contains  three  statues.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
Royal  House  of  Orleans,  of  which  the  Bourbons 
constitute  the  principal  branch.  Population, 
70,104. 

Osaka  or  Ozaka,  an  important  city  of 
Central  Japan,  at  the  head  of  the  eulf  of  the 
same  name,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yodo  River, 
which  issues  from  Lake  Biwa.  The  citjr  covers 
an  area  of  about  eight  square  miles,  and  is  inter- 
sected with  canals.  Its  fine  castle,  the  stones  of 
whose  walls  are  of  astonishing  size,  was  con- 
structed in  1583,  and  the  palace,  built  afterward 
in  its  precincts  and  destroyed  in  1868,  was  per- 
h^M  tne  most  magnificent  structure  in  Japan. 
PopjJation,  821,235. 

Ottawa*  a  citjr  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
capital  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ottawa,  about  ninety  miles  above 
its  confluence  with  St.  Lawrence,  100  miles  west 
of  Montreal,  and  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 


way. The  city,  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Ix)wer  town  by  the  Rideau  Canal,  has  wide 
streets  crossing  at  right  angles,  and  some  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  Dommion.  The  chief  are 
the  government  buildings,  constructed  of  light- 
colored  sandstone,  in  the  Italian-Gothic  s^le. 
They  stand  on  elevated  ground,  commanding  a 
fine  view,  and  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle, 
the  south  front  being  formed  by  the  houses  of 
parliament  building,  which  is  500  feet  long,  and 
containing  the  halls  for  the  meetings  of  the  Do- 
minion Senate  and  House  of  Commons.  There 
is  a  library  forming  a  detached  circular  building, 
with  a  dome  ninety  feet  high.  The  buildings 
cover  about  four  acres,  and  are  said  to  have  cost 
$4,000,000.  The  educational  institutions  in- 
clude a  Roman  Catholic  College,  the  Canadian 
Institute,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  Atheme- 
um,  etc.  Ottawa  has  important  and  increasing 
manufactures,  and  is  the  great  center  of  the 
lumber  trade.  It  is  connected  with  Hull,  on  the 
Quebec  side  of  the  Ottawa,  by  a  suspension 
bridge.  Ottawa  was  founded  in  1827  by  Colonel 
By,  and  until  1854  was  known  as  Bytown.  On 
April  26,  1900,  it,  with  Hull,  suffered  severely 
from  fire.     Population,  59,928. 

Ottawa^  a  river  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
forming  for  a  considerable  ]>art  of  its  length  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Quel^  and 
Ontario.  It  rises  in  the  high  land  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  Hudson's  Bay  from  that  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  after  a  course  of  some  750 
miles  discharges  into  the  St.  Lawrence  above  the 
island  of  Montreal.  Six  miles  above  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  rapids  begin  which  terminate  in  the 
Chaudi^re  Falls,  where  the  river,  here  200  feet 
wide,  takes  a  leap  of  forty  feet.  Its  banks, 
mostly  elevated,  offer  magnificent  scenery. 
Immense  quantities  of  valuable  timber  are 
floated  down  the  Ottawa  from  the  wooded 
regions  of  the  interior  to  Ottawa  city,  where  it 
is  manufactured  into  lumber. 

Oxford  9  a  city  and  county  borough  in  Eng- 
land; capital  of  Oxford  County,  and  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  in  the 
world ;  about  fifty  miles  west-northwest  of  Lon- 
don, on  a  gentle  acclivity  between  the  Cherwell 
and  the  Thames,  here  called  the  Isis.  Of  the 
university  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  are 
Christ's  Church,  the  largest  and  grandest  of  all 
the  colleges,  with  a  fine  quadrangle  and  other 
buildings,  a  noble  avenue  of  trees  (the  Broad 
Walk),  the  cathedral  serving  as  its  chapel:  Mag- 
dalen College,  considered  to  be  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  complete  of  all;  Balliol  College,  with  a 
modem  front  (1867-1869),  and  a  modem  Gothic 
chapel;  Brasenose  College;  and  New  College 
(more  than  500  years  old),  largely  consisting  of 
the  original  buildings,  and  especially  noted  for 
its  garoens  and  cloisters;  besides  the  Sheldonian 
Theater,  a  public  hall  of  the  university;  the 
new  examination  schools,  new  museum,  Bodleian 
Library,  Radcliffe  Library,  and  other  buildings 
belonging  to  the  university.  Oxford  depends 
mostly  on  the  university,  and  on  its  attractions 
as  a  place  of  residence.     Population,  49,413. 

Pacific  Ocean,  the  largest  of  the  five 
great  oceans,  lying  between  America  on  the  east, 
and  Asia,  Malaysia,  and  Australasia  on  the  west. 
The  name  "Pacific,"  given  to  it  by  Magellan, 
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the  first  European  navigator  who  traversed  its 
wide  expanse,  is  doubtless  very  appropriate  to 
certain  portions  of  this  ocean ;  but,  as  a  whole 
its  special  claims  to  the  epithet  are,  at  the  least, 
doubtful,  though  the  name  has  by  long  usage 
become  too  well  established  to  be  easuy  sup- 
planted by  any  other.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  the  Arctic  (at  Behring 
Strait)  to  the  Antarctic  Circles  is  9,200  miles, 
and  its  greatest  width,  about  10,300  miles; 
while  its  ^ea  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  Its 
surface  is  studded  with  nimierous  islands,  either 
scattered  or  in  groups.  The  deepest  sounding 
yet  found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  26,850  feet, 
or  about  five  miles  —  nearly  equal  to  the  height 
of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  globe.  The 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  present  a  general 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
similarity  in  the  outline  of  the  western  coasts  of 
each  is  even  striking,  especially  north  of  the 
equator.  The  shore  on  the  American  side  is 
bold  and  rocky,  while  that  of  Asia  varies  much 
in  character.  Though  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  by 
far  the  larsest  of  the  five  great  oceans,  the  pro- 
portion of  land  drained  into  it  is  comparatively 
insignificant.  Its  basin  includes  only  the  narrow 
strip  of  the  American  continent  to  the  west  of 
the  Andes  and  Rocky  Mountains;  Melanesia; 
which  contains  few  rivers,  and  none  of  them  of 
large  size;  the  Indo-Chinese  states,  China 
proper,  with  the  eastern  part  of  Mongolia,  and 
Manchuria  in  the  Asiatic  continent. 

The  currents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  though  less 
marked  in  character  and  effects  than  those  of 
the  Atlantic,  are  yet  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  brief  notice.  The  Southern  Pacific 
current  takes  its  rise  south  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  and  flows  east  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile 
per  hour,  dividing  into  two  branches  about 
longitude  98**  west,  the  north  branch,  or  Current 
of  Mentor,  turning  north  and  gradually  losing 
itself  in  tne  counter  Equatorial  Current;  the 
south  branch  continuing  its  eastern  course  till 
it  is  subdivided  by  the  opposition  of  Cape  Horn 
into  two  branches,  one  of  which,  the  cold  Cur- 
rent of  Peru,  or  Humboldt's  Current,  advances 
north  alone  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
becoming  finally  absorbed  in  the  Equatorial 
Current;  the  other  washing  the  coast  of  Brazil 
and  becoming  an  Atlantic  Current.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  ocean  first  became  known  to 
Europeans  through  Columbus,  who  had  received 
accounts  of  it  from  some  of  the  natives  of  Amer- 
ica, though  it  was  first  seen  by  Balboa,  September 
29,  1513,  and  first  traversed  by  Magellan  eight 
years  afterward.  Captain  Cook  deserves  the 
first  place  among  the  mvestigators  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Padua  (pdd'-u-d),  a  walled  city  of  Venetia, 
twenty-three  miles  by  rail  west  of  Venice,  has 
some  manufactures  of  leather  and  musical-in- 
strument strings,  but  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
its  artistic  treasures ;  these  include  the  municipal 
buildings,  cathedral,  and  nearly  fifty  churches, 
innumerable  pictures  and  frescoes,  and  Dona- 
tello's  famous  equestrian  statue  of  Gattamelata; 
there  is  also  a  renowned  university,  library, 
museum,  and  the  oldest  botanical  garden  in 
Europe;    after  very  varied  fortunes  it  was  held 


by  Venice,  1405-1797,  then  by  Austria  till  its 
incorporation  in  Italy  1866.  lavy  was  a  natiTe, 
as  also  Andrea  Mantegna.    Populatioo^  82^1. 

Palermo  (vah-lur-mo),  a  handsome  city  of 
Sicily,  of  whicn  island  it  is  the  capital,  at  its 
northwest  extremity.  It  is  buUt  in  amphitbe- 
atrical  form,  surrounded  by  mountains  on  tl»ee 
sides,  and  contains  many  fine  diundies,  and 
other  edifices.  Palermo  has  some  textile  and 
other  manufactures,  carries  on  an  active  fonign 
commerce,  and  is  largeljr  interested  in  the  tunoj 
fishery.  The  Carthi^;inian8  made  of  Palermo  » 
naval  station,  480  B.  C;  as  later  alao  did  the 
Romans  after  taking  it  in  254  R.  C.  It  sufaee- 
quently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  the 
Saracens,  and  the  Normans,  and  in  1282  it  wis 
the  spot  where  occurred  tne  massacre  known 
in  history  as  ''The  Sicilian  vespers."  Dctwmi 
1806  and  1814,  it  was  the  seat  of  the  court,  owinr 
to  the  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  French,  and 
in  May.  1860,  surrendered  to  the  liberating  aimy 
of  Ganbaldi.    Population,  340,104. 

Palestiney  a  country  of  Southwesten 
Asia,  forming  the  southern  portion  of  Syria,  in 
which  most  of  the  events  recorde4  in  SCTiptaic 
took  place.  It  stretches  from  Mount  H^moa 
to  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  and  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  by  the  SjrisiL 
Desert  on  the  east.  The  deep  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan divides  the  country  from  north  to  soyth, 
the  surface  on  either  side  rising  into  dbvated 
plains  with  alternate  hills  and  valleys.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  warm,  though  in  the  hiDy 
districts  the  winters  are  often  severe,  and  snov 
sometimes  falls.  The  soil  may,  with  care,  be 
rendered  exceedingly  productive,  but  agriculture 
is  in  a  backward  condition.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans  it  was  divided  into  four  tetrarchies  or 
presidencies,  vix:  Judsa,  Samaria,  Galilee,  axtd 
Persa.  The  first  three  were  induded  in  what 
was  considered  Palestine  proper-  the  last  em- 
braced the  territory  beyond  the  Jordan.  There 
was  also  a  fifth  division,  Idumsa,  part  of  which 
lay,  however,  out  of  the  borders  of  Palestine. 
In  the  Seventh  Century  this  country  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Turks,  which  led  to  the  wars  called  the  Cro- 
sades.  In  1099  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  taken, 
and  was,  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  made  the 
capital  of  a  Latin  kingdom,  which  lasted  for 
above  eighty  years.  In  1187  the  country  wis 
reconquered  by  Saladin,  and  in  1291  the  Du- 
saders  were  finally  expelled.  From  this  time  it 
continued  subject  to  the  sovereigns  of  Egypt, 
until  the  conquest  of  both  Syria  and  E^ypi  oy 
Selim  I.,  in  1517,  when  they  were  brought  under 
the  Turkish  sway.  The  country  is  now  a  portion 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  is  divided  into  tb- 
nous  pashalics,  the  greater  part  being  ccnnpre- 
hended  within  the  pashalic  of  Damascua  Of 
late  vears  the  country  has  been  carefully  sur- 
veyed, many  hitherto  doubtful  sites  have  been 
settled,  several  geographical  problems  bare 
been  solved,  and  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  history  of  the  country,  espectaUy 
as  it  Lb  contained  in  the  Bible  records.  The 
area  of  the  country  is  about  6.000  square 
miles;  its  population  is  about  400,000.  asd 
comprises  Syrians,  Turks,  Arabs,  and  about  10,- 
000  Jews,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  found  in  the 
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sacred  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  Tiberias,  and 
Safed. 

Panama^  capital  of  the  republic  of  Panama, 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  Gulf  of  Panama  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  city  lies  on  a 
tongue  of  land,  across  which  its  streets  stretch 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  harbor  is  shallow^  but  af- 
fords secure  anchorage.  Panama  is  chiefly  im- 
portant as  the  terminus  of  the  interoceanic  rail- 
way, and  also  of  the  proposed  Panama  Canal. 
The  railway,  which  has  been  in  operation  since 
1855,  runs  across  the  isthmus  from  Panama  to 
Colon  or  An>inwall  on  the  Atlantic,  and  accom- 
modates a  large  traffic.    Population,  30,000. 

Panamay  Republic  of.  Was  formerly 
a  department  of  the  Republic  Colombia,  and 
asserted  its  independence  on  November  4,  1903, 
and  the  government  was  established  on  Novem- 
ber 13th.  Its  extreme  length  is  about  480  miles, 
and  its  breadth  varies  between  thirty-seven 
and  110  miles.  The  total  area  is  33,800  square 
miles,  and  the  population  about  400,000.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  a  mixed  race,  comprising 
Spuiish,  Indian,  and  Negro  elements,  with  a 
small  number  of  temporary  immigrants  from 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  and  other 
European  coimtries.  Chinese  laborers  are  esti- 
mated at  2,000.  The  Indian  element  prepon- 
derates in  the  Cordillera  region  and  towards  the 
west,  while  there  are  about  40,000  n^roes  on 
tlys  Atlantic  coast  and  inland,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  railway.  Agriculture  and 
cattle-breeding  are  the  leading  industries,  but 
the  climate  is  generallv  imhealthy.  The  soil  of 
Panama  is  of  great  fertility,  and  the  climate 
induces  Itixuriant  growth  of  tropi^  vegetation. 
But  of  the  whole  area  about  five-eighths  are  un- 
occupied, and  of  the  remainder  onl^  a  small 
part  IS  properly  cultivated.  The  most  important 
product  is  the  Danana,  which  ^ws  freely  on  the 
ULnds  adjacent  to  the  Chiriqm  Lagoon.  In  this 
neishborhood  the  United  Fruit  Company  (a 
United  States  company)  has  large  plantations 
and  exports  annually  from  Bocas  del  Toro  about 
two  and  one-half  million  bunches  of  bananas, 
worth  about  $700,000.  Caoutchouc  is  collectea 
by  the  Indians  of  the  Cordillera,  or  is  obtained 
from  trees  planted  by  Europeans  near  the  coast. 
Coffee  is  grown  in  the  provmce  of  Chiriqui,  near 
the  Costa  Rican  frontier.  In  the  province  of 
Cod6  (Atlantic  coast)  there  is  one  lai^  agri- 
cultural undertaking,  begun  in  1894,  with  Ger- 
man capitid.  Here  about  75,000  cocoa  trees, 
50,000  coffee  bushes,  and  25,000  caoutchouc 
trees  have  been  planted,  and  are  now  beginning 
to  yield  returns.  Other  products  of  the  soil  of 
Panama  are  cocoanuts,  mahogany,  and  other 
woods,  cofMuba,  sarsapariUa,  and  ipecacuanha. 
Cattle  rearing  is  carried  on  successfully  in  the 
provinces  of  Chiriqui.  Los  Santos,  Cocl^,  and 
Veraguas,  and  hides  form  an  important  article 
of  export.  Pearl  fishing  is  earned  on  at  the 
Pearl  IsLajids  in  the  Gulf  of  Panama,  and  at  Coiba 
Island  to  the  west.  Turtle-shell  is  also  exported 
to  a  ooDBiderable  amount.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  resources  of  Panama  little 
has  been  done,  but  there  are  two  mining  com- 
panies now  at  work,  on  the  Pacific  and.  Atlantic 
coasts. 


On  November  18,  1903,  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  JPanama  was  signed,  provid- 
ing for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the 
Inter-Oceanic  Canal.  In  this  treaty,  Panama 
granted  in  perpetuitv  the  use  of  a  zone  five  miles 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  canal  route,  and  within 
this  zone  the  exclusive  control  for  police,  judicial, 
sanitary,  and  other  purposes.  For  sub-city  area 
canals  other  territonr  was  conceded,  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  canal,  the  coast  line  of  the  zone 
and  the  islands  in  Panama  Bay  were  also  con- 
ceded. The  cities  of  Panama  and  Cdon  remain 
under  the  authority  of  the  new  State,  but  com- 
plete jurisdiction  was  granted  to  the  United 
States  in  both  the  cities^  and  in  their  harbors  in 
all  that  relates  to  samtation  and  ciuarantine. 
In  return  for  these  grants  the  United  States 
paid  $10,000,000  on  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  and  will  pay  $250,000  yearly,  beginnmg 
after  nine  years.  This  treaty  was  ratified  on 
February  23,  1904,  and  in  July,  1904,  the  pro- 
visional delimitation  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  territory  on  the  isthmus  was 
signed. 

Panama  Canal*  Under  the  superin- 
tendence of  M.  de  Lesseps,  a  company  was 
formed  in  1881  for  the  construction  of  a  ship 
cimal,  forty-six  miles  in  length,  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  mainly  following  the  line  of  the 
railway.  The  capital  received  up  to  June  30, 
1886,  amounted  to  772,545,412  francs-  and  it 
was  expected  that  before  the  undertaking  was 
completed  this  would  have  to  be  nearly  doubled. 
The  company,  being  unabled  to  proceed,  was 
compellea  to  go  into  liquidation,  and  suspend 
payment  and  all  operations  on  the  canal  (from 
March  15,  1889).  In  Mareh,  1893,  a  further  ex- 
tension was  granted  for  the  organization  of  a 
new  company  to  take  over  the  business;  in  1894 
a  new  company  was  formed,  which  obtained  a 
concession  for  ten  years,  extended  in  1900  by 
six  years,  so  as  to  terminate  in  April,  1910.  By 
that  time  the  canal,  according  to  the  annual 
report  of  1899,  might  be  completed  at  a  cost  of 
512,000,000  francs  ($10,000,000).  On  January 
4,  1902,  the  board  of  the  company  offered  to  sell 
to  the  United  States  all  their  rights  and  property. 
In  view  of  this  offer  the  United  States  Istnmian 
Canal  Commission  recommended  the  Panama 
route,  and  on  January  22,  1903,  a  treaty  was 
signed  whereby  the  United  States  would  have 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  necessary  strip  of  land 
for  100  years,  renewable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
United  States,  but  this  treaty  was  in  August, 
1903.  rejected  by  the  Colombian  Congress.  A 
canal  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Panama  was  signed  on  November  18,  1903. 
This  treaty  is  closely  associated  with  the  separate 
existence  of  the  Panama  Republic,  and  its  gen- 
eral terms  are  given  above,  under  the  head  of 
"Government."  The  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  signed  November 
18th,  and  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate 
December  16,  1901,  provides  for  the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  inter-oceanic  canal  by  whatever  route 
it  may  be  constructed,  and  for  its  use  on  equal 
terms  by  vessels  of  all  nations.  In  June,  1906, 
it  was  decided  that  the  canal  should  be  of  the 
lock  type.  Seven  years  is  the  period  estimated 
I  for  the  completion  of  the  Culebra  section  of  the 
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canal,  and  eight  years  for  the  construction  of 
the  dam  and  bcks  at  Gatun. 

Pantheon,  The  (pan'-the-m),  Rome,  mid- 
way between  the  Corso  and  Piazza  Navona. 
The  Pantheon  was  erected  by  Afrippa,  son-in- 
law  of  Augustus,  B.  C.  27.  There  has  been  much 
discussion  as  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  build- 
ing, but  the  name  Pantheon  was  in  use  as  early 
as  A.  D.  59.  In  399  it  was  closed  as  a  temple 
by  decree  of  Honorius,  and  in  608  it  was  conse- 
crated as  a  Christian  Church,  to  which  latter 
fact  its  preservation  is  doubtless  due.  The 
Pantheon  is  the  only  building  of  Ancient  Rome 
not  now  in  ruins;  excavations  and  removals 
are  in  progress  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  its  con- 
nection with  the  other  ancient  structures. 

In  645,  Emperor  Constans  II.  carried  awav 
the  gilt  bronze  tiling  of  its  roof ;  and  Urban  VIII. 
plundered  it  of  450,000  pounds  of  bronze  for  the 
baldacchino  of  St.  Peter's,  and  for  cannons  for 
St.  Angelo;  adding,  by  way  of  compensation, 
the  two  impertinent  campaniles,  appreciatively 
called  "  asses'  ears  " ;  and  finally,  Benedict  XIV. 
pillaged  it  of  the  marbles  lining  the  attic.  Not- 
withstanding all  of  which  it  is  to-day  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  structures  of  Rome.  Within  the 
wall,  directly  opposite  the  entrance,  is  the  tomb 
of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Around  the  sides  are  seven 
recesses,  which  formerly  contained  statues  of 
the  gods,  Jupiter  being  in  the  center;  between 
these  are  eight  sedicuue,  in  which  are  modem 
altars.  Among  the  artists  entombed  in  the 
Pantheon  are  Raphael,  An.  Carracci,  Taddeo 
Zuccaro,  and  Peruzzi.  Raphael's  tomb  is  be- 
hind the  third  chapel  to  the  left.  On  either  side 
of  Raphael  are  buried  Carracci  and  Zuccaro. 

Papal  States*  the  name  given  to  that 
portion  of  Central  Italy  of  which  the  pope  was 
sovereign  by  virtue  of  his  position.  Tne  ter- 
ritory extended  irregularly  from  the  Adriatic 
to  tne  Mediterranean,  and  latterly  comprised 
an  area  of  15,289  square  miles,  with  3,126,000 
inhabitants.  Rome  was  the  capital.  The 
foundation  of  the  Papal  States  was  laid  in  754, 
when  Pepin  le  Bref  presented  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna  to  Stephen  II.,  bishop  of  Rome.  Be- 
ne vento  was  added  in  1053,  and  in  1102  Matilda 
of  Tuscany  left  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany 
to  the  pope.  In  1201  the  Papal  States  were 
formally  constituted  an  independent  monarchy. 
Subsequently  various  territories  were  added  to 
or  subtracted  from  the  pope's  possessions,  which 
were  incorporated  with  France  by  Napoleon  in 
1809,  but  restored  to  the  pope  in  1814.  A  revo- 
lution broke  out  in  Rome  in  1848,  and  the  pope 
fled  to  Gaeta,  but  he  was  reinstated  by  French 
troops,  and  Rome  was  garrisoned  by  French 
soldiers  until  1870.  In  the  meantime  one  state 
after  another  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  the  pope 
and  joined  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  when  tne ' 
French  left  Rome  m  August,  1870,  Kim?  Victor  I 
Emmanuel  took  possession  of  the  city,  declared 
it  the  capital  of  Italy,  and  thus  abolished  the  | 
temporal  power  of  the  pope.  j 

Parthenon,  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Athena  (Minerva)  at  Athens,  erected  imder . 
the  superintendence  of  Phidias,  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles,  about  440  B.  C.  The 
Parthenon  was  227  feet  lone  by  101  feet  broad, 
and  sixty-five  feet  high ;  and  it  was  built  entirely 


of  Pentelic  marble,  in  the  purest  style  of  Doric 
architecture.  In  1687,  dunng  a'sie^  of  Athens 
by  the  Venetians,  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very 
center  of  the  building,  and  threw  down  much 
of  both  the  side  walls.  The  ruins  are  still,  bow- 
ever,  in  sufficient  preservation  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  ancient  structure.  A  large  number 
of  fragments  of  the  Parthenon  were  taken  to 
England  bv  Lord  Elfin  in  1812,  and  are  pre- 
served in  tne  British  Museum.  A  model  of  the 
Parthenon,  still  unfinished,  stands  on  the  Caltoo 
Hill,  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  founded 
in  1822  as  a  national  monument,  intoided  to 
commemorate  the  Scotchmen  who  had  faDsi 
in  the  wars  consequent  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; but  after  £13,000  had  been  ezpoid^ 
the  design  was  not  prosecuted  further. 

Paris  9  the  capital  of  France  and  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine.  The  city  lies  in  the  Seine 
valley,  surrounded  by  heights,  those  on  the 
north  being  Charonne  La  Villette,  the  Buttes- 
Chaumont,  and  Montmartre,  those  on  Uie  south, 
St.  Genevidve,  Montrouge,  and  the  Butte-aux- 
Cailles.  Through  the  valleys  between  these 
heights  the  river- runs  from  east  to  west,  indo^ 
in^  two  islands,  upon  which  part  of  the  citr  b 
built.  It  is  navigable  by  smaU  steamers.  Tbe 
quays  or  embanlmients,  which  extend  along  the 
oeine  on  both  sides,  being  built  of  solid  masonry, 
protect  the  city  from  inundation,  and  form  ex- 
cellent promenades.  The  river,  which  witfaiD 
the  city  is  fuUv  530  feet  in  width,  is  croaeeid  by 
numerous  bridges,  the  more  important  being 
Pont  Neuf,  Pont  des  Arts,  Pont  du  Carious^ 
Pont  Royal,  Pont  de  TAlma,  etc.  The  dtv  is 
surrounded  by  a  line  of  fortificationsL  which 
measures  twenty-two  miles;  outside  of  this  i? 
the  enceinte,  while  beyond  that  again  are  the 
detached  forts.  These  now  form  two  main  line^ 
of  defense.  The  inner  line  consists  of  sixteee 
forts,  the  outer  line  of  eighteen  forts,  besides 
redoubts.  In  the  older  parts  of  the  city  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular,  but  in  the 
newer  districts  the  avenues  are  straight,  wide, 
and  well-paved.  What  are  known  as ''  the  bode- 
vards"  include  the  interior,  exterior,  and  mili- 
tary. That  which  is  specifically  called  "The 
Boulevard "  extends,  in  an  irregular  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Place  de  U 
Bastille  in  the  east  to  the  Place  de  la  Madefeine 
in  the  west.  It  includes  the  Boulevards  da 
Temple,  St.  Martin,  St.  Denis,  des  Italiois. 
Capuchins,  Madeleine,  etc.,  and  its  length  of 
nearly  three  miles  forms  the  most  stirring  part 
of  the  city.  Here  may  be  noted  also  the  ma^ 
nificent  triumphal  arches  of  Porte  SU  Denis  and 
Porte  St.  Martin,  the  former  of  which  is  seventy- 
two  feet  in  height.  On  the  south  side  of  toe 
Seine  the  boulevards  are  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  extensive.  Amone  the  many  pdaXtc 
squares  or  places,  is  the  Place  de  la  Ooncorde, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  eleeemt  squares  in 
Europe,  surrounded  by  fine  building  and 
adorned  by  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  foun tarns,  aiKi 
statues.  But  the  most  extensive  parks  are  out- 
side the  city.  Of  these  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
on  the  west,  covers  an  area  of  2,150  acres,  gives 
an  extensive  view  toward  St.  Cloud  and  Mount 
Valerien,  comprises  the  race  courses  of  Loof- 
champs  and  Auteuil,  and  in  it  are  situated  lakes, 
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•n  aquarium,  conaervatories,  etc.      The  Bois  de 
Tincenoes,  on  the  east,  even  lareer,  is  similarly 
adorned  with  artificial  lakes  and  streams,  and 
its  hkfa  plateau  offers  a  fine  view  over  the  sur- 
rouiuW  oountiy.    Of  the  churches  of  Paris  the 
lD06t  oelebnted  is  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
iatuated  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Seine,  called 
the  De  de  la  Cit^    It  is  a  vast  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  a  k)f^  west  front,  flanked  by  two 
vquare  towers,  the  walls  sustained  by  many  fly- 
rng  buttresses,  and  the  east  end  octagonal.    The 
whole  length  of  the  church  is  426  feet,  its  breadth 
£164  feet     The  foundation  of  Notre  Dame  be- 
llongs  to  the  Sixth  Century;    the  present  edifice 
Idates  from  1163;    but  was  restored  in   1845. 
ITbe  interior  decorations  are  all  modem.    Saint 
IChapelle  is  said  to  be  the  finest  Gothic  master- 
ipiece  extant    The  Panthton,  originally  meant 
■for  a  church,  is  the  burial-plaoe  of  the  great  men 
(of  the  country,  where  1^  the  remains  of  Voltaire, 
I  ilouaseau,  and  Camot.     Notable  among  the  pub- 
[hc  buildings  of  Paris  are  its  palaces.       The 
r  Ixravre,  a  great  series  of  buildings  within  which 
I  are  two  large  courts,  is  now  devoted  to  a  museum 
I  which  comprises  splendid  collections  of  sculpture, 
lymtingw,  engravings,  bronaes,  pottery,  Egyp- 
tian and  Assyrian  antiquities,  etc. ;    the  piuace 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais  du  Luxembourg,  the 
Palais  Roval,  the  Palais  de  TElysee,  and  many 
others.    A  notable  and  unique  structure  is  the 
Eiffel  Tower,  built  in  connection  wiUi  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1900,  and  which  is  to  have  a 

e*rmanent  existence.  It  is  a  structure  of  iron 
ttioe-work.  984  feet  hi^h,  and  bavins  three 
staces  or  platforms.  It  is  as  yet  the  niffhest 
building  in  the  world.  *  The  Umversity  Scnools 
in  the  Quartier  L&tin  attract  the  youth  of  all 
France;  the  chief  are  the  Schools  of  Medicine 
and  Law,  the  Scotch  College,  the  College  of 
France,  and  the  Sorbonne,  the  seat  of  the  faculties 
of  letters,  science,  and  Protestant  theology. 

The  first  appesjtmce  of  Paris  in  history  is  on 
the  occasion  of  Csesar's  conquest  of  Gaul,  when 
the  small  tribe  of  the  Parisii  were  found  inhabit- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Seine,  and  occupying  the 
iaand  now  called  De  de  la  Cit6.  It  was  a  fortified 
town  in  360  A.  D.,  when  the  soldiers  of  Julian 
here  summoned  him  to  fill  the  imperial  throne, 
[n  the  begiiming  of  the  Fifth  Centurvit  suffered 
nuch  from  the  northern  hordes,  ana  ultimately 
ell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  headed  by 
^Hovis,  who  made  it  his  capital  in  508.  In  987  a 
tew  dynasty  was  established  in  the  person  of 
lugh  Capet,  from  whose  reign  downward  Paris 
tas  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  kinffs  of 
'ranee.  In  1437  and  1438,  under  Charles  YIL, 
'aris  waa  ravaeed  by  pestilence  and  famine. 
Jnder  Louis  XL  a  course  of  prosperity  again 
Docmienced.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
aris  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground  after 
avinff  stood  for  about  300  years,  and  what  are 
ow  toe  principal  boulevards  were  formed  on 
leir  site  (1670).  Only  the  Bastille  was  left  (till 
r89),  and  in  place  of  the  four  principal  gates  of 
le  old  walls,  four  triumphal  arches  were  erected, 
ro  of  which,  the  Porte  St.  Denis  and  Porte  St. 
artin,  still  stand.  Manv  of  the  finest  edifices 
'  Paris  were  destroyed  during  the  Revolution, 
it  the  work  of  embellishment  was  resumed  by 
le  Directory,  and  continued  by  all  subsequent 


I  governments.  The  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  is 
I  specially  noteworthy  in  this  respect;  during  it 
Paris  was  opened  up  by  spacious  streets  and 
beautified  to  an  extent  surpassing  all  that  had 
hitherto  been  effected  by  any  of  his  predecessors. 
The  most  recent  events  in  the  history  of  Paris 
are  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Germans  in  the 
war  of  1870-1871,  and  the  subsequent  siege  car- 
ried on  by  the  French  national  government  in 
order  to  wrest  the  city  from  the  hands  of  the 
Commune.  Paris  has  been  the  scene  of  inter- 
national exhibitions  in  the  years  1855,  1867, 
1878,  1889,  and  1900.     Population,  2,810,915. 

Patagonlay  the  name  applied  to  that  ex- 
treme portion  of  South  America  which  is  bounded 
east  by  the  Atlantic,  west  by  the  Pacific,  south 
by  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  north  by  the  Rio 
Negro.  Since  1881  this  large  territory  nas  been, 
by  treaty,  divided  between  Chile  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  so  that  the  portion  west  of  the 
Andes  (63,000  square  miles)  belongs  now  to  the 
former,  and  the  portion  east  of  the  Andes  (360,- 
000)  belongs  to  the  latter.  The  Straits  of  Ma- 
gellan form  a  southern  boundary  of  360  miles, 
and  separate  the  mainland  from  the  numerous 
islands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Here  the  Chilean 
Government  has  established  the  settlement  of 
I  Punta  Arenas,  with  stations  along  the  coast. 
Patagonia,  east  of  the  Andes,  consists  mainly  of 
!  vast  imdulatinff  plains,  freouently  covered  with 
'  shingle  and  broken  up  by  rioges  of  volcanic  rock. 
The  vegetation  is  scanty,  except  in  the  resion 
adjoining  the  Andes,  and  in  many  places  there 
are  shallow  salt  lakes  and  lagoons.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Rio  Ne^,  the  Chupat,  the  Rio 
Desire,  and  the  Rio  Chico,  all  of  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  Andes,  and  run  east.  There  are 
few,  if  any,  good  seaports.  The  Pantagonians 
are  a  tall,  muscular  race,  averaging  fully  six  feet 
in  height,  with  black  hair,  thick  lips,  and  skin  of 
a  darx  brown  color.  They  are  a  nomad  race, 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  whose  chief  occu- 
pation is  in  huntiiig  and  cattle  breeding.  This 
native  population  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Col- 
onization is  encouraged  by  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment, and  there  are  many  tracts  suitable  for 
European  settlement.  The  country  was  first 
discovered  by  Magellan  in  1520. 

Paul's  (St.)  Cathedral^  London,  is  situ- 
ated on  Ludgate  Hill,  an  elevation  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Thames.    The  site  of  the  present 
building  was  originally  occupied  by  a  church 
erected  by  Ethelbert,   King  of  Kent,  in  610. 
j  This  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1087.  and  another 
edifice.  Old  St.  Paulas,  was  shortly  afterwards 
I  commenced.    The  structure  was  in  the  Gothic 
I  style,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  690  feet  long, 
'  130  feet  broad,  with  a  lead-covered  wooden  spire 
rising  to  the  height  of  520  feet.     The  middle  aisle 
was  termed  Paiu's  Walk,  from  its  being  freouent- 
ed  by  idlers,  as  well  as  money-lenders  and  gen- 
eral dealers.     Old  St.  Paul's  was  much  dam- 
aged by  a  fire  in  1137,  by  lightning  in  1444,  SLgs^n 
by  fire  in  1561,  and  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire  in  1666.     The  ruins  remained  for 
about  eiffht  years,  when  the  rebuilding  was  taken 
in  hand  Dv  the  eovemment  of  Charles  II.  (1675- 
1710).     "Die  whole  building  was  completed  at 
a  total  cost  of  $7,500,000,  under  one  architect 
I  (Sir    Christopher    Wren),    one    master-mason 
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(Thomas  Strong),  and  one  Bishop  of  London 
(Dr.  Henry  Compton).  The  building  is  of  Port- 
land stone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Its  length  is 
510  feet;  the  width  from  north  to  south  portico 
282  feet;  the  general  height  is  100  feet.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  ereat  dome  raised  on 
eight  arches.  Above  the  dome  is  a  lantern  or 
gallery  terminated  above  by  a  ball  and  gilded 
cross,  404  feet  from  the  pavement  beneath.  The 
elevated  portico,  formmc  the  grand  entrance, 
consists  of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  with  an 
upper  series  of  eight  pillars  of  the  composite 
order,  supporting  a  pediment;  the  front  oeing 
-flanked  by  two  bell-towers,  120  feet  in  height. 
The  entablature  represents  in  relief  the  conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul,  a  work  of  Francis  Bird.  Upon 
the  south  front,  which  corresponds  with  the 
north,  is  a  phcenix  rising  from  the  flames,  with 
the  motto,  "Resurgam^'  (I  shall  rise  again). 
The  pavement  of  the  interior  is  composed  ofslabs 
of  black  and  white  marble.  The  crypt  under  the 
the  nave  contains  the  burying-places  of  many 
illustrious  personages,  and  some  interesting  relics 
of  old  St.  raul's.  Among  the  numerous  monu- 
ments and  statues  to  the  Slustrious  dead  may  be 
noted  those  of  John  Howard  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
by  Bacon;  statues  of  Nelson,  flarl  Howe,  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  bv  Flaxman;  Bishop 
Heber,  by  Chantrey;  and  monuments  to  Lord 
Rodney,  Lord  Heathfield,  Admiral  Collmffwood, 
General  Abercrombie,  etc.,  by  Rossi,  Westma- 
cott,  and  others.  The  monument  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  by  Alfred  Stevens,  is  accounted 
the  finest  work  of  its  kind  in  England.  It  con- 
sists of  a  rich  marble  sarcophagus  and  canopy, 
elaborately  ornamented  with  bronze  sculptures. 
It  is  thir^  feet  in  height  and  cost  upwards  of 
$150,000.  Various  decorative,  structural,  and 
other  improvements  have  recently  been  made 
on  the  interior  of  the  cathedral. 

Peking,  or  Pekln,  the  capital  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  Province  of  Chihle,  or  Pechili, 
in  a  vast  sandy  plain,  between  the  Pei-ho  and 
its  important  affluent,  the  Hoane-ho,  562  miles 
northwest  of  Nankin,  and  100  mues  west-north- 
west of  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  the  Yellow  Sea. 
It  consists  of  two  contiguous  cities,  each  sepa- 
rately^ surrounded  bywaUs,  and  together  entered 
by  sixteen  gates.  The  entire  circumference  is 
twenty-five  miles.  The  northern  city,  which  is 
nearly  aperfect  square,  consists  of  three  enclo- 
sures. Tne  outer  one  is  used  by  Chinese  traders. 
The  second  enclosure  contains  the  residences  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  empire  and  foreign  lega- 
tions, the  national  literary  institutions^  and  tne 
temples  of  Ancestors  and  Peace,  and  is  mhabited 
mostly  by  the  Manchus.  The  inner  enclosure, 
or  "  forbidden  city,"  surrounded  by  walls  of  yel- 
low tiles,  two  miles  in  circumference,  hence 
ddled  the  "Yellow  Wall,"  contains  the  palaces 
of  the  emperor  and  empress.  The  southern 
city,  called  the  Wai-chini,  or  "outer  city,"  is 
idso  square,  and  occupied  by  the  Chinese,  and  is 
both  the  seat  of  busmess  and  the  residence  of 
most  of  the  population.  The  wall  is  thirty  feet 
high,  twenty-five  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and 
twelve  feet  at  the  top.  That  of  the  imperial 
city  is  forty  feet  high.  The  principal  streets 
are  very  wide  and  regular,  running  between  op- 
posite gates.    The  houses  are  generally  one  story 


hi^h,  and  built  of  brick.  Of  the  omamenlal 
buildings,  the  most  conspicuous  are  those  com- 
monly called  triumphal  arches.  Th^  oaomBt 
of  a  uu^  central  gateway,  with  small  ones  oc 
each  sicfe,  all  covered  with  narrow  roofs,  and, 
like  the  houses,  are  splendidly  gilded,  vaznisfaed. 
and  painted.  Peking  is  indebted  for  its  impor- 
tance to  its  being  i£d  residence  of  the  emperor 
and  the  seat  of  government.  The  country  ronsd 
the  city  being  sandv  and  poor,  a  larxe  portiDn 
of  its  supplies  are  broueht  from  a  custanee  — 
partly  from  sea  by  the  Pei-ho,  but  prmcipafir 
by  the  Grand  Canal  and  the  Eu-ho,  which  cod- 
nect  it  with  Nankin,  and  most  of  the  easten 
provinces.  The  eariy  history  of  Peking  is  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  Kublai  Khan  r^uilt  it 
and  made  it  his  capital  in  1260.  The  Ifaogol 
dynasty,  founded  by  Kublai  Khan,  oontinwd 
to  occupy  this  city  till  it  was  expelled  froei 
China,  in  1367.  In  1421,  the  third  emperor  d 
the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Ming  transferred  Ids  rea- 
dence  thither  from  Nankin,  since  which  it  has  i 
been  the  capital  of  the  empire.  During  tbe^ 
"  Boxer"  uprising  of  1900  the  various  foreigiien 
in  Peking  were  TOseiged  in  the  English  legatiac 
For  weeus  they  were  given  up  as  u>st,  hut  tber 
managed  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  the  for- 
eign troops.  Population  (about),  1,700,000. 
Peloponnesus  9  the  ancient  name  of  the 

Sminsula  which  forms  the  southern  part  of 
reece.  now  called  the  "  Morea."  It  ia  said  to 
have  aerived  its  name  from  Pelops,  a  son  of 
Tantalus,  King  of  Phrygia,  and  grandson  d 
Zeus  (Jupiter),  who  was  celebrated  in  Gretk 
fable,  and  by  whom  the  country  was  said  u> 
have  been  settled  about '1280  B.  C.  The  "  Feky 
ponnesian  War,"  between  the  Athenians  aDd  xht 
people  of  the  Peloponnesus  (431^404  B.  C^^  is 
the  most  famous  of  the  wars  of  Greece.  TV 
area  of  the  peninsula  is  8,263  square  miles,  and 
its  population  about  1,500,000,  divided  am<»f 
the  five  provinces,  or  nomarchies,  of  Aicotis 
and  Corinth,  Achaia  and  Elis,  Arcadia,  Met- 
senia,  and  Laconia. 

Persia  (native  name  Iran),  the  most  ezteo- 
sive,  opulent,  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Westm 
Asia,  IS  bounded  north  by  the  Caqiian  Sea 
Asiatic  Russia  and  Turkestan,  east  by  Afghan- 
istan and  Beloochistan,  south  by  tlie  Perasa 
Gulf  and  west  by  the  Turkish  territohe& 
Length  from  north  to  south,  about  700  miles; 
breiulth,  900  miles.  The  surface  of  Persa  is  for 
the  greater  part  a  vast  plateau,  brokcxi  in  upon 
in  the  north  by  the  Elbon  Mountains,  and  in  tht 
west  and  south  by  various  isolated  ranges.  U 
the  more  east  and  northeast  parts  are  foiuid  the 
Great  Salt  Desert,  and  that  of  Luth.  Persia  i5 
drained  by  the  Aras,  Kerkhas,  etc,  hot  h*» 
scarcely  a  river  that  can  be  termed  navigable. 
though  some  of  them  extend  several  hundred 
miles  in  length,  and  possess  great  volunaes  c^ 
water.  Some  of  its  unmense  valleys  abound 
with  v^table  productions;  among  them  are 
wheat  of  the  very  best  quaUty,  bariey,  and  other 
cereals;  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco.  The 
vine  flourishes  in  many  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
wines  of  Shiraz  are  celebrated.  The  mulberry 
tree  is  largely  cultivated,  silk  b^ng  one  of  the 
most  important  staples  of  the  country.  The 
chief  manufacture  is  that  of  silk  stuffs,  of  the 
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richest  kinds,  textile  goods,  arms,  carpets,  shawls 
etc.  Peraan  cotximerce  is  very  extensive,  and 
chiefly  carried  on  with  Russia  via  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  with  British  India  by  way  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Phenlcla  (fi-niah'xd),  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  fertile  province  of 
Syria,  on  the  western  declivity  of  Lebanon,  and 
bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean.  Its  limits 
varied  at  different  times;  generally  it  was  in- 
cluded within  two  d^^rees  of  latitude,  and  was 
of  narrow  breadth.  Its  inhabitants  were  enter- 
prising navigators,  and  the  country  has  been 
called  "the  oirthplace  of  commerce."  Pheni- 
cian  pilots  and  sailors  navigated  the  vesseb  of 
Solomon;  and.  before  other  ships  had  ventured 
to  lose  sight  ot  their  own  ^ores,  colonies  of  this 
people  were  established  in  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  They 
were  also  distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.  Phenician  workmen  were 
employed  at  the  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, and  by  Phenicians  the  knowleoge  and  use 
of  letters  were  introduced  into  Greece.  The 
Mimate  of  the  country  is  mild;  the  land  is  abun- 
dantly watered;  and  it  yields  large  crops  of  fruit, 
com,  cotton,  and  sugar.  But  its  once  populous 
and  opulent  cities  are  reduced,  under  the  rule 
of  a  despotic  government,  to  impoverished  vil- 
lages or  masses  of  ruins.  Under  the  Romans, 
Pnenicia  formed  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Syria. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  it 
has  formed  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

Phlladelplilat  is  coextensive  with  Phila- 
delphia County,  Pa.,  and  is  situated  on  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  eightv-five  miles 
southwest  of  New  York.  It  is  the  largest  city 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  third  larsest  in  the 
United  States.  The  city  is  built  chiefly  on  a 
low  peninsula  between  the  two  rivers.  There 
is  a  water  frontage  on  the  Delaware  River  of 
over  sixteen  miles,  of  which  more  than  five  miles 
have  docks.    The  harbor  has  been  greatly  im- 

S roved  by  the  removal  of  the  islands  m  the  mid- 
le  of  tne  river,  and  in  front  of  the  wharves 
there  is  an  average  depth  of  fifty  feet.  Among 
the  attractions  of  the  city  is  Fairmount  Park, 
one  of  the  largest  public  parks  in  the  world, 
extending  more  than  seven  miles  on  both  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill  River,  and  more  than  six  miles 
on  both  banks  of  Wiraahickon  creek,  giving  it 
an  area  of  over  3,000  acres.  In  1876,  the  (%n- 
tennial  Exposition  was  held  here.  Memorial 
Hall,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  which  was 
used  for  the  art  gallery  of  the  Exposition,  now 
contains  a  permanent  industrial  and  art  collec- 
tion. Here  also  is  the  Horticultural  Building 
filled  with  tropical  and  other  plants  and  sur- 
rounded by  thirty-five  acres  of  ground  devoted 
to  horticulture.  In  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  the 
intersection  of  Market  and  Broad  streets,  stands 
the  City  Hall,  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  was 
formerly  Penn  Square.  This  great  structure, 
usually  called  the  Public  Building,  is  said  to  be 
the  larsest  building  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
built  of  white  marole  and  granite.  The  central 
tower  rises  to  a  height  of  M7  feet,  three  inches, 
and  is  surmounted  oy  a  colossal  statue  of  Wil- 
liam Penn,  thirty-seven  feet  in  height.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  was  over  $20,000,000. 


In  addition  to  these,  its  chief  public  buildings 
comprise  Girard  College,  United  States  Mint, 
customhouse,  exchange,  chamber  of  commerce, 
post-office,  etc.  The  State  house  contains  Xhe 
so-called  Independence  Hall,  a  chamber  in 
which  sat  the  Congress  which  issued  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  The 
Academy  of  Music,  union  lea|^e  clubhouse, 
newspaper  buildings  and  Masomc  Temple,  are 
imposing  structures.  In  manufactures,  Phila- 
delphia ranks  next  to  New  York.  The  chief 
products  are  locomotives,  sugar,  and  molasses, 
men's  clothing,  foundry  and  machine  shop  prod- 
ucts, carpets  and  rugs,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
woolen  and  cotton  goods,  malt  liquors,  morocco, 
chemicals,  packed  meat,  refined  petroleum,  mlk, 
and  silk  goods.  The  great  Cramp  shipbuilding 
yards  are  on  the  Delaware^  just  west  of  the  heart 
of  the  city.  The  institutions  for  higher  educa- 
tion include  the  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
founded  in  1689:  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, several  well-known  medical  colleges,  and 
many  others. 

Pnlllpplne  Islands  lie  north  of  Borneo 
and  Celebes.  They  are  more  than  1,200  in  num- 
ber, with  an  area  of  about  150,000  square  miles. 
LuBon,  in  the  north,  has  an  area  of  51,300  square 
miles,  and  Mindanao,  or  Magindanao,  in  the 
south,  fully  25,000.  There  are  upward  of  1,000 
lesser  islands.  "To  the  southwest  of  the  Bissayas 
lies  the  long,  narrow  island  of  Parana,  or 
Palawan,  formed  of  a  mountain-chain  with  low 
coast-hues,  cut  with  numerous  streams^  and  ex- 
ceedingly fertile.  The  forests  abound  in  ebony, 
logwo^,  gum-trees,  and  bamboos.  To  the 
north  of  Luzon  lie  the  Batanen,  Bashee,  and 
Babuyan  Islands,  the  first  two  groups  having 
about  8,000  inhabitants,  the  last  unpeonled. 
The  Sulu  Islands  form  a  long  chain  from  Min- 
danao to  Borneo,  having  the  same  mountunous 
and  volcanic  structure  as  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  all  are  probably  fragments  of  a  submexged 
continent.  Immense  forests  spread  over  the 
Philippine  Islands,  clothing  the  mountiuns  to 
their  summits;  ebony,  iron- wood,  cedar,  sapan- 
wood,  ffum-trees,  etc.,  being  lacea  together  and 
garlanded  by  the  bush-rope  or  palasan,  which 
attains  a  length  of  several  hundred  feet.  The 
variety  of  fruit-trees  is  great,  including  the 
orange,  citron,  bread-fruit,  mango,  cocoa-nut, 
guava,  tamarind,  rose-apple,  etc.;  other  im- 
portant products  of  the  ve^table  kingdom  being 
the  banana,  plantain,  pineapple,  su^r-cane, 
cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  cocoa,  cinnamon, 
vanilla,  casda,  the  areca  nut,  ginger,  pepper, 
etc.,  with  rice,  wheat,  maize,  and  various  other 
cereab.  Gold  is  found  in  riverbeds  and  detrital 
deposits,  being  used,  in  form  of  dust,  as  the 
medium  of  exchange  in  Mindanao.  Iron  is 
plentiful,  and  fine  c^  beds,  from  one  to  four 
feet  thick,  have  been  found.  Copper  has  long 
been  worked  in  Luzon.  There  are  also  limestone, 
a  fine  variegated  marble,  sulphur  in  unlimited 
quantity.  Quicksilver,  vermilion,  and  saltpeter 
—  the  sulpnur  being  found  both  native  and  in 
combination  with  copper,  arsenic,  and  iron. 
The  Tagals  and  Bisayers  are  the  most  numerous 
native  races.  They  dwell  in  the  cities  and  cul- 
tivated lowlands,  2,500,000  being  converts  to 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  a  considerable  number. 
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especially  of  the  Bbajrera,  Mohammedan.  The 
mountain  districts  are  inhabited  by  a  negro  race, 
who,  in  features,  stature,  and  savage  mode  of 
living,  closely  resemble  tne  Alfoors  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Papua,  and  are  probably  the  aborigines 
driven  before  the  inroads  of  the  Malays.  A  few 
of  the  negroes  are  Christians,  but  they  are 
chiefljr  idomters,  or  without  any  manifest  form 
of  religion,  and  roaming  about  m  families  with- 
out fixed  dwelling.  The  Mestizos  form  an  influ- 
ential part  of  the  population;  bv  their  activity 
engrossing  the  greatest  share  of  tne  trade.  These 
are  mostly  of  Chinese  fathers  and  native  mothers. 
Few  Spaniards  reside  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  Sulu  Islands  have  a  population  of  150,000, 
and  are  governed  by  a  sultan,  whose  capital  is 
Sung. 

Insa  ipffzA),  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  which  was  formeriy 
a  part  of  Tuscany.  The  city,  which  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Amo,  about  eight  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls  and  moats,  within  wnich  are  numerous 
gardens  and  cultivated  fields,  studded  with  the 
ruins  of  convents.  Amons  its  old  buildings  the 
most  noteworthy  is  its  cathedral,  in  the  'Riscan 
stvle  of  the  Eleventh  Century;  to  the  east  of 
wnich  is  the  famous  Campanile,  or  leaning  Tower 
of  Pisa,  a  round,  marble  belfry,  188  feet  in 
height,  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Twelfth 
Century.  Pisa  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1329.  At  the  Council  of  Pisa, 
in  1409,  the  rival  popes,  Benedict  XIII.  ana 
Gregory  XII.^  were  deposed^  and  Alexander  V. 
elected  in  their  room.  Pisa  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  six  centuries  before  Christ.  It  was  a 
flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  At 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  its  population  was  not 
less  than  150,000,  and  at  one  time  it  disputed 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  with  Genoa.  Popula- 
tion, 61,279. 

Pittsburg  (according  to  its  city  charter, 
Pittsburgh),  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  countv- 
seat  of  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania;  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers,  at  the  head  of  the  Ohio  River,  353  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia.  The  citv  owns  a  water- 
works system,  costing  over  $7,000,000.  The 
reservoirs  have  a  storage  capacity  of  68,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  water  is  distributed  through 
300  miles  of  mains.  There  are  in  all  230  mifes 
of  streets,  of  which  200  miles  are  paved.  The 
sewer  system  covers  220  miles.  The  city  is 
lighted  oy  electricity.  The  annual  death  rate 
avera^s  nineteen  per  1,000.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  the  Allegheny  court  bouse,  the 
Carnegie  Library  and  Institute,  with  museum, 
music  hall,  and  art  gallery,  and  having  an  en- 
dowment of  $2,000,000;  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment building,  the  West  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
poBition  Society^  buildings;  Municipal  Hall; 
United  States  Arsenal,  and  the  Western  State 
Penitentiary.  The  two  chief  industries  are  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel;  but  there  are 
many  other  flourishing  manufactures.  The  city 
is  well  known  as  the  Iron  City,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  iron  industry  which  is  not  here  manu- 
factured. The  capacity  of  the  iron  mills  is  over 
800,000  tons  annually,  and  that  of  the  Bessemer 
steel  milb  upward  of  400,000  tons.    There  are  j 


in  Pittsburg,  besides  blast  furnaces  and  iron  and 
steel  works,  over  1,500  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments, employing  more  than  60,000  peraooa. 
The  schools  are  flourishing  and  their  aooommo- 
dations  keep  pace  with  increasing  population. 
There  are  over  200  churches  in  PittsbuTK.  Tlie 
most  important  of  these  are  Trini^  (P.EL),  St. 
Peter's  (P.  E.),  First  Presbyterian,  United  E>ran- 
gelical  (German),  First  Baptist,  English  Evan- 
gelical, etc.  In  1754,  at  the  suggestion  of  Geone 
Washington,  the  English  began  to  erect  &  blodk- 
house  on  the  present  site  of  the  city.  They 
were  driven  away  by  the  French,  who  buflt  a 
fort  at  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers  and  nmnrd 
it  Du  Quesne.  In  1758,  after  two  unsuooeasfal 
attempts  to  retake  the  place,  the  English,  under 
Gieneral  Forbes,  made  a  third  attempt,  and  the 
French  burned  and  evacuated  the  fort.  In  the 
following  year  another  fort  was  erected  bm, 
named  m  nonor  of  William  Pitt.    The  BriUsh 


withdrew  from  the  post  in  1772,  and  it  wms  held 
by  Virginia  in  1775-1779.  The  place  was  in- 
corporated as  a. city  March  18,  1816.  In  1877 
a  railroad  strike  and  riot  occurred  in  whiek 
much  damage  was  done  to  railroad  property 
and  for  which  Allegheny  County  had  to  settle  at 
a  cost  of  $4,000,000.    Population,  364,161. 

Plymouth^  the  lar;gest  town  in  Devon- 
shire; stands  on  the  nortn  shore  of  Plymooth 
Sound,  250  miles  west  of  London  by  rail;  ad- 
jacent to  it  are  the  towns  of  Stonehouse  and 
Devonport.  Among  the  chief  buildings  are  a 
Gothic  town-hall,  a  Fifteenth-Century  churdi, 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedraL  The  chief 
industry  is'  chemical  manufactures.  There  is  a 
large  coasting  and  general  trade,  and  important 
fisheries.  Many  sea-going  steaniship  companies 
make  it  a  place  of  ^dl.  The  Sound  is  an  im- 
portant naval  station,  and  historically  famous 
as  the  sailing  port  of  the  fleet  that  vanquished 
the  Armada.    Population,  107,109. 

POf  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  rises  on  Monte 
Viso,  one  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  at  an  altitude  of 
6,405  feet,  close  to  the  French  frontier.  It  has 
an  entire  length  of  360  miles,  and  drains  an  area 
of  nearly  28,900  square  miles.  Below  Piaoensa 
its  stream  has  from  ante-Roman  dajrs  been  arti- 
ficially embanked  along  great  stretches  with 
double  lines  of  embankments  on  each  side. 

Pompelly  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Samus,  on  the  Neapolitan  Riviera,  founded 
about  600  B.  C.  by  tfa^  Oscans.  and  after  them 
occupied  by  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians,  and  by 
the  Samnites,  till  these,  about  80  B.  C,  were 
dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  From  that  time 
down  to  its  destructidb,  A.  D.  79,  it  became  a 
sort  of  Rome-super-Mare,  freauented  br  the 
aristocracy.  On  February  5,  A.  D.  63,  by  an 
earthquake  in  the  vicinity,  these  buildings  were 
all  but  leveled  with  the  ground,  and  some  jrears 
elapsed  ere  the  fugitive  citizens  recovered  ocm- 
fidence  enough  to  reoccupy  and  rebuild  what 
was  once  Pompeii.  Revolutionised  as  it  was 
for  the  worse,  tne  city,  however,  retained  much 
of  Greek  character  and  coloring,  and  had  re- 
lapsed into  more  than  its  former  gaiety  and 
licentiousness,  when,  on  August  23  (or,  more 
probablv,  on  November  23),  79,  with  a  return 
of  the  shocks  of  earthquake,  Vesuvius  was  seen 
to  throw  up  a  column  of  black  smoke  expanding 
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like  some  iimbrella  pine  of  the  neighborhood, 
till  it  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  great  swarthy 
cloud,  dense  with  asnes,  pumice,  and  red-hot 
stones,  settling  down  with  a  force  increased  by 
the  rain-torrents  that  intermittently  fell.  For 
three  days  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants  contin- 
ued till  Pompeii  was  abandoned  bv  all  who 
could  effect  tneir  escape.  By  the  fourth  day 
the  sun  had  partiall^^  reappeared,  and  the  more 
courageous  of  the  citizens  began  to  return  for 
each  of  their  property  as  they  could  disinter. 
The  reigning  emperor,  Titus,  organized  relief  on 
an  imperial  scale,  and  even  undertook  the  clear- 
ing an4  rebuilding  of  the  city.  This  attempt 
was  soon  abando^d,  and  Pompeii  remained  a 
heap  of  hardened  mud  and  ashes,  enulually 
overgrown  with  grass  —  the  wall  of  the  great 
theater  and  the  outline  of  the  amphitheater 
alone  marking  its  site  —  till  1592,  when  the 
architect  Fontana.  in  cutting  an  aqueduct^  came 
on  some  ancient  buildings.  Unsystematic,  un- 
scientific excavations  proceeded  fitfully  till  1860, 
when  the  Italian  kingdom  took  in  hand  the  un- 
earthing of  the  city.  This  was  carried  out  with 
admirable  ingenuity,  care,  and  success,  and  it 
now  attracts  the  pilgrim  from  every  clime  for 
the  object  lessons  it  is  unique  in  affordingas  to 
the  public  and  private  life  of  antiquity.  House 
construction  consists  mainly  of  concrete  or 
brick,  and  sometimes  of  stone  blocks,  especially 
at  the  comers.  Two-storied,  sometimes  three- 
storied,  houses  are  numerous,  though  the  upper 
floors,  built  of  wood,  have  been  consumea  by 
the  eruption.  Stores  usually  occupied  the 
ground  noors  of  dwelling  houses,  on  their  street 
aspect,  let  out  to  merchants  or  dealers  as  at  the 
present  day,  but  not  connected  with  the  back 
part  of  the  house.  They  could  be  separated 
from  the  street  by  large  wooden  doors,  while 
inside  they  had  tables  covered  with  marble,  in 
which  earthem  vessels  for  wine  or  oil  were  in- 
serted. The  storekeeper  had  sometimes  a  sec- 
ond room  at  the  back,  when  he  did  not  live  on 
an  upper  floor  or  in  another  part  of  the  town. 
Retail  traffic  must  have  been  considerable  at 
Pompeii,  to  judge  from  the  number  of  those 
stores  along  the  streets.  Only  a  personal  visit 
can  conve^r  an  idea  of  the  indoor  life  of  the  Pom- 
peiians,  with  whom  the  absence  of  glass,  the 
fewness  of  the  openings  in  the  street  aspect  of 
the  house  wall,  and  the  protection  of  these  with 
iron  gratings  are  among  the  points  noted  by  the 
most  casual  visitor.  As  rebuilt  after  63,  Pom- 
peii shows  little  marble,  the  columns  being  of 
tufa  or  brick  cemented  by  mortar.  A  coating 
of  stucco  was  laid  over  wall  or  column  and  pre- 
sented an  ample  field  for  ornamental  painting. 
This  must  have  given  to  Pompeii  its  bright,  gay 
coloring,  which,  with  its  reds,  blues,  and  yellows, 
on  column  and  capital,  on  wall  and  partition, 
harmonize  so  well  with  the  glowing  sunlight  of 
the  south. 

Port  Arthur 9  a  strongly-fortified  port  com- 
manding the  northern  promontory  enclosing  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili,  in  China.  It  was  taken  by  storm 
by  tt^  Japanese  in  the  war  of  1894,  but  Japan 
was  compelled  to  restore  it,  in  return  for  an 
increased  indemnity,  by  Russia,  Germanv,and 
France.  China,  however,  gained  nothing  By  in- 
voking this  European  intervention.  Port  Arthur 


being  occupied  by  Russia  in  December,  1897, 
immediately  after  the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  by 
Germany.  In  the  spring  following,  Russia  se- 
cured by  "lease"  both  Port  Arthur  and  Talien- 
wan,  with  other  advantages,  which  gave  her  the 
command  of  Manchuria  and  a  sort  of  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment that  this  portion  of  China  be- 
longed to  her  exclusive  sphere  of  influence.  The 
Russians,  under  Gen.  Stdssel,  were  successfuU^ 
besieged  here  by  the  Japanese  under  Gen.  Nogi, 
July,  1904,  to  January  1,  1905.  At  the  close  of 
the  war,  the  lease  was  transferred  to  Japan  by 
the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  in  1905.  As  the  ter- 
minus of  a  branch  of  the  Siberian  Railway,  Port 
Arthur  is  an  important  strategic  point. 

Porto  RIcOf  a  West  Indian  island;  ^v- 
ent^  miles  east  of  Haiti;  till  1898  a  colony  of 
Spain;  area,  3,600  square  miles;  population, 
953,243;  capital,  San  Juan,  metropolis.  Ponce. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Spanish-American 
p^ce  protocol  the  American  flag  was  officially 
raised  and  the  island  formally  transferred  to  the 
United  States  on  October  18,  1898.  The  Span- 
ish form  of  the  name  of  the  Ldand  is  Puerto 
Rico;  but  an  act  of  the  United  States  Con^ss, 
approved  April  12,  1900,  established  the  official 
form  as  Porto  Rico.  The  people  are  most  loyal 
in  their  devotion  to  their  new  country  and  are 
solicitous  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  While  there  is  a  great  amount  of  wealth 
in  the  ishmd,  and  in  many  places  evidences  of 
great  prosperity,  rich  plantations,  and  promise 
of  a  ^reat  future  for  Porto  Rico,  throughout  the 
intenor  of  the  iidand,  the  people  are  poor  and 
their  homes  are  of  the  poorest  character,  con- 
sisting almost  altogether  of  "shacks"  con- 
structed of  the  palm  and  covered  with  a  straw 
thatch  or  pdm  leaves.  Into  the  cities  and  these 
homes  is  crowded  a  large  population,  variously 
estimated  from  800,000  to  1,000,000.  They  are 
generally  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  people,  and 
while  there  is  unquestionably  some  lawlessness, 
and  some  small  offenses  are  being  committed, 
they  do  not  exceed,  if  they  equal,  the  number 
being  committed  in  the  States  of  a  like  popula- 
tion. It  has  been  estimated  that  from  10  to 
20  per  cent,  only  of  the  people  can  read  and 
write.  The  people  are  anxious  te  have  their 
children  educated,  and  are  exceedingly  solicitous 
for  the  establistunent  of  public  schools.  There 
is  no  starvation  upon  the  island,  and  while  there 
is  great  poverty  m  mkny  places,  there  cannot 
be  any  real  starvation  in  Porto  Rico,  for  the 
reason  that  the  people  live  frugally  and  are  con- 
tent with  little,  while  the  soil  and  the  climate 
are  so  productive  of  many  of  the  simple  neces- 
saries of  life  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  starve  a  people  who  live  upon  tropical  fruite 
and  tropical  vegetable  productions.  Vegetables 
of  all  kmds  known  to  our  climate  grow  in  abun- 
dance. Irish  potatoes  are  not  a  success.  There 
are  no  plums,  cherries,  or  grapes.  It  would 
seem  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  grow- 
ing grapes,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  tried. 
Indian  com  is  raised  with  some  success,  and 
while  the  ears  are  small,  that  is  made  up  by  the 
fact  that  two  and  even  three  crops  can  be  grown 
yearly  on  the  same  ground.  This  can  be  grown 
either  in  the  valleys  or  on  the  hillsides.  No 
wheat  is  grown  on  the  island.    At  present  all 
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flour  is  imported.  The  native  grasses  grow  lux- 
uriantly wherever  an  opportunity  offers^  from 
the  lowest  valley  to  the  highest  mountam  top, 
and  afford  excellent  pasture  for  stock  evenr- 
where  all  the  months  of  the  year.  They  make 
no  hay,  but  cut  it  with  sickles  or  the  machete 
and  tie  it  in  small  bundles,  pack  it  on  ponies  to 
the  cities,  and  sell  it  while  it  is  still  green.  The 
cattle  grazing  in  large  numbers  on  tne  pastures 
are  found  all  over  the  island,  and  are  mostly  in 
very  good  condition,  making  excellent  beef. 
Hogs  are  raised  to  a  limited  extent,  but  are  of 
poor  breeds,  being  of  the  old  "  raisor-back  "  vari- 
ety. They  are  f^  mainly  from  the  nuts  grown 
on  the  royal  palm  trees.  Horses  are  plentiful. 
They  are  small,  and  used  only  to  ride  and  as 
pack  ponies  and  in  carria^p».  The  hard  work 
of  hauling  loads  and  plowmg  the  land  is  done 
with  oxen,  yoked  in  the  Spanish  facdiion  by  ty- 
injs;  the  yoke  to  the  horns,  and  they  are  guided 
with  a  whip  or ''gad."  The  wagons  are  mostly 
two-wheeled  carts  with  larse  wooden  axles. 
There  seems  to  be  a  cOn8iden3>le  deposit  of  iron 
and  copper  on  the  island.  In  some  places  these 
are  being  developed  with  good  proepects  of  prov- 
ing paying;  investments.  Traces  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver are  abo  found  in  the  mountains,  but  up  to 
date  prospecting  has  not  developed  any  con- 
siderable quantities  of  these  more  precious  met- 
als. Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba  to  the  American  forces  under  General 
Shafter,  July  17,  1898,  an  army  numbering 
16,973  men  was  sent  from  Guantanamo  to  Porto 
Rico  to  take  possession  of  that  island.  They 
landed  July  25th  at  Quanica,  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Ponoe.  Lieutenant  Haines,  commanding  the 
marines,  went  ashore  and  raised  the  American 
flag  over  the  custom  house,  amid  the  cheers  of 
the  people.  General  Wilson  was  the  first  army 
officer  to  land,  and  was  welcomed  with  cheers 
and  a  serenade.  A  portion  of  the  army  marched 
toward  the  capital,  San  Juan,  but  were  stopped 
when  about  half  wav  by  the  suspension  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  belligerent  powers.  On  Oc- 
tober 18th  the  island  was  formally  surrendered  to 
the  United  States  in  the  city  of  San  Juan.  In 
1899  a  census  of  the  island  was  taken  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  War  Department, 
which  by  departments  gave  the  following:  Agu- 
adillo,  99,645;  Arecibo,  162,308;  Bayamon, 
160,046;  Guayamo,  111,986;  Humacao,  88,501 : 
Mayaguee.  127,566,  and  Ponce,  203,191 —  total 
for  the  island,  953,243.  The  island  has  pros- 
pered greatly  under  American  rule,  and  is  fast 
oecommg  Americanized. 

Portugal*  The  most  western  kingdom  of 
Europe,  occupyinff  the  greater  portion  of  western 
seab(Mknl  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  North  and 
east  it  is  bounded  by  Spain,  and  on  all  other 
sides  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Leneth,  from 
north  to  south,  338  miles;  mean  breadth,  about 
100  miles.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  ^n- 
erally  of  a  hilly  character,  receiving  the  terminal 
continuation  of  several  Spanish  mountain 
chains  —  one  of  which,  under  the  name  of 
Serro  de  Estrella,  pierces  the  center  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  and  rises  in  its  highest  part 
to  an  altitude  of  7,524  feet  above  the  sea. 
Further  south  is  the  Serrado  Monchique,  ter- 
minating at  the  Atlantic  in  the  headland  of  Cape 


St.  Vincent.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Tairos, 
Douro,  Minho,  Guadina,  and  Mondcco.  Jht 
soil  is,  generally  speaking,  quite  rich,  out  api- 
culture IS  mucn  ne^ectad.  Wine  is  the  ebef 
industrial  product  of  the  country,  the  best 
growths  of  which,  known  as  port,  are  shipped  to 
Eng^d,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries. 
The  exports  consist  almost  entirely  o£  wine, 
fruits,  oil,  cork,  and  salt.  Portiu^ueee  maniH 
facturing  interests  include  thoee  ofthe  fabricft- 
tion  of  textile  goods,  gloves,  metallic,  and  cera- 
mic wares,  tobuxx)^  cigars,  etc.  The  chi^  dties 
and  towns  are  Lisbon,  the  capital;  Opofto, 
Braga,  Coimbra,  Setubal,  Evora,  and  Elvaa; 
and,  in  Madeira,  Funchal. 

Potomac,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
formed  by  two  branches  which  rise  in  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  in  West  Virginia,  and  unite 
fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Cumberiand,  Md., 
from  which  point  the  river  flows  in  a  gen- 
erally southeast  course  400  miles,  and  falls  mto 
Che«ipeake  Bay,  after  forming  an  estuary  neariy 
100  noiles  lon^,  and  from  two  and  one-half  to 
seven  miles  wide.  The  largest  ships  can  aaoeiMi 
to  Washington.  The  Potomac  forma  the 
greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  Vlii^nta 
and  Maryland. 

Potsdaiiif  eighteen  miles  southwest  <^ 
Berlin,  stands  on  an  island  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Nuthe  and  Havel,  and  is  the  capital  of  the 
Prussian  Province  of  Brandenbuig;  a  handsome 
town,  with  broad  streets,  many  parks  and 
squares,  numberiess  statues  and  nne  pubhe 
buildings;  it  is  a  favorite  residence  of  Prussbn 
royalty,  and  has  several  royal  palaces;  was  the 
birthplace  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt;  has 
sugar  and  chemical  works,  and  a  laiige  violetn 
growing  industry.    Population,  59,814.  ' 

Prarae  (pr&g\  a  city  of  the  Austro-Hua- 
garian  Empire,  the  capital  of  the  province  (for- 
merly the  kingdom)  of  Bohemia.  It  is  situated 
on  the  rising  aproimd  at  each  side  of  the  M cddau, 
about  160  nmes  northwest  of  Vienna;  and  is, 
with  the  exception  of  Vienna  and  Buda^Pesth, 
the  largest  city  in  the  empire.  Both  the  old 
and  the  new  town  stand  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  as  well  as  the  industrial  suburbs  of 
Carolinenthal  and  Zizkow;  on  the  left  bank  aie 
the  quarters  known  respectivelv  as  the  Kleinsite 
and  the  Hradshin,  in  which  dwell  the  nobility 
and  the  lugher  officers  of  state.  This  portkxn  of 
the  city  is  surrounded  bv  a  wall.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  Hradshin  is  the 
White  Mountain,  1,300  feet  high,  the  scene  c^ 
the  battle  in  which  the  Protestants  of  Boh^nia 
suffered  a  decisive  defeat  early  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  (November  8,  1620).  The  Cathe- 
dral of  Prague  belones  to  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury, as  does  also  the  university,  which  was 
founded  in  1348  bjr  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
A  large  trade  is  earned  on  in  the  city,  and  sevenl 
large  fairs  are  held  in  it  annually.  It  has,  how- 
ever, suffered  greatly  from  war,  and  so  recently 
as  1848  was  bombarded  by  the  Austrians  for  two 
days,  in  consequence  of  an  insurrectionary  moi^ie- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ''  Bat- 
tle of  Pra^e,"  so  celebrated  in  histoiy,  in  which 
the  Austnans  were  defeated  by  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  and  their  whole  camp  taken,  was  fought 
May  6,  1747.    Population,  245,750. 
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Providence*  a  city,  capital  of  the  State  of 
Ithode  Island,  and  countynseat  of  Providence 
County;  on  the  Providence  River,  an  arm  of 
NarraneanBett  Bay,  and  forty-four  miles  south- 
west of  Boston.  It  is  the  second  city  of  New 
Cn^Uuid  in  population  and  wealth,  and  is  built 
on  a  rolling  plateau.  Providence  has  upward 
of  2.000  manufacturing  establishments,  with  a 
comoined  capital  of  about  $60,000,000,  and  em- 
ploying about  40,000  persons.  It  is  noted  for 
Its  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
jewelry,  and  stoves,  and  is  the  lar^^st  seat  of 
fine  jewelry  manufacture  in  the  Umted  States. 
The  other  industries  include  silverware,  tools, 
•engines,  locomotives,  boilers,  sewing  machines, 
screws,  files,  general  hardware,  yam,  calico, 
laoes,  braids,  worsteds,  broadcloth,  chemicaLs, 
•etc.  There  is  an  extensive  coastwise  commerce 
and  shipping  industry,  especially  in  the  coal, 
cotton,  and  wool  trade.  There  is  also  an  impor- 
tant shdl-fish  industry.  In  1636.  Roeer  Williams, 
a  Baptist  clergyman,  was  exiled  from  Massa- 
chusetts because  he  opposed  its  theocratic  laws. 
He  first  settled  at  What  Cheer  Rock,  on  the  See- 
konk  River,  and  later  at  the  head  of  the  Provi- 
dence River,  where  the  Indian  Chief,  Canonicus, 
granted  him  a  piece  ef  land.  In  1643-1644  local 
government  was  formed  under  a  royal  charter. 
Providence  received  its  city  charter  in  1832, 
and  has  been  enlarged  by  annexation  of  territory 
from  adjoining  towns.     Population,  198J335. 

Prussia  (frii$hfah).  A  kingdom  of  Europe, 
and  the  principal  state  of  the  German  Empire, 
bounded  on  tne  north  hy  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
Denmark,  east  by  Russia  and  Poland,  south 
by  the  Austrian  dominions  and  the  states  of 
Southern  Germany,  southwest  by  France  and 
west  by  Belgium  and  Holland.  The  ideograph- 
ical form  oi  this  kin^om  is  verv  irr^^utar. 
Pnisoa  has  an  extensive  seaboard  extending 
alonf  the  Baltic  from  Rusaa  on  the  east  to  Den- 
mark on  the  west.  It  has,  besides,  a  tract  of 
coast  line  washed  by  the  North  Sea,  formed  by 
the-  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Hanoverian  prov- 
inces. The  length  of  the  kingdom,  taken  from 
east-northeast  to  west-southwest,  is  about  775 
miles;  maximum  breadth,  404  miles.  The  sur- 
face 18  for  the  most  part  flat.  The  principal 
mountains  are  those  of  the  Hartz,  Brocken,  and 
Riesengebirge.  The  Baltic  seaboard  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  forms  a  number  of  bays  and  inlets 
such  as  the  Gulf  of  Dantzig,  the  bays  of  Swine- 
munde,  LQbeck,  and  Kiel,  the  Friscne  Hafif  and 
the  Curische  Ha£F.  Prussia  possesses  a  large 
number  of  navigable  rivers  in  close  proximity 
with  each  other,  viz:  the  Niemen,  Pregel,  Vis- 
tula, Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  and  the  Rhine  with  its 
numerous  tributaries,  such  as  the  Moselle,  Lahn, 
etc.  The  forests  are  extensive,  occupying  an  area 
of  nearly  10,000  square  miles,  chiefly  consisting 
of  fir.  Its  minerals  consist  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
alum,  nitre,  zinc,  cobalt,  sulphur,  nickel,  arsenic, 
baryta,  amber,  several  varieties  of  precious 
stones,  and,  to  a  small  extent,  silver.  Salt  from 
the  bnne  springs  of  Prussian  Saxony  is  plentiful, 
as  is  also  coal.  All  metals,  salt,  amoer,  and 
precious  stones  are  Crown  property.  Agricul- 
ture and  cattle-rearing  constitute  the  chief 
sources  of  employment  and  wealth  of  the  rural 
population.    The  western  division  of  Prussia  is 


noted  for  its  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
the  Rhenish  provinces  stand  preeminent  for 
their  wines.  In  the  kingdom  there  are  upwards 
of  100  mineral  springs,  as  those  of  Wiesbaden. 
Ems,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  etc.  The  chief  cities  ana 
towns  are  Berlin  (the  capital),  Breslau,  Cologne, 
KOniffsbera*  Dantzig,  Strasburg,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Miain,  Maf  deburg,  Hanover,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Muhlhouse,  Mentz,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  The 
seaports  (beades  Dantzis  and  KOnigsbere) 
include  Memel,  Swinemunde,  Stettin,  LQbeck, 
Altona,  and  Cuxha  ven.  That  of  Kiel  is '  the 
principed  naval  station  and  arsenal  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Prussian  manufactures  consist 
midnly  of  silk,  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics; 
arms,  shawls,  carpets,  leather,  pottery,  glass, 
tobacco,  and  metallic  wares.  Tne  brewing  of 
beer  is  a  business  carried  on  extensively.  The 
leading  exports  comprise  linens,  woolens,  hard- 
ware, grain,  raw  wool,  timber,  pitch,  linseed, 
tobacco,  mineral  waters;  to  these  may  be  added 
horses,  horned  cattle,  salted  and  dned  meats, 
etc.,  and  from  the  Rhenish  provinces,  wine. 
Education  is  compulsory,  and  its  higher  branches 
are  provided  for  at  the  universities  of  Berlin, 
Bonn,  Breslau,  Kdnigsberg,  Halle,  and  Greifs- 
walde. 

Pyramids 9  The  a  name  given  in  pre- 
eminenoe  to  three  rock-built  tombs  (said  by 
recent  authorities  to  have  been  used  also  for 
astronomical  observations  and  for  religious  pur- 
poses) found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ghizeh, 
near  Cairo,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Thev 
are  all  solid  masses  of  stone  or  brick,  with 
sepulchral  chambers  in  the  center  or  near  the 
base;  and  these  chambers  are  reached  by  a 
gallery,  or  passage,  which  opens  from  the  out- 
side. The  nrst  of  the  Pyramids  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Cheops,  an  Egyptian  King,  who 
lived  about  3,000  B.  C.  It  was  intended  by 
him,  and  was  used,  as  his  tomb.  According  to 
Herodotus,  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
employed  for  twenty  years  in  building  this 
Pyramid;  and  ten  years  were  occupied  in  con- 
structing a  causeway  by  which  to  convey  the 
stones  to  the  place,  and  in  conveying  them 
there.  This  Pyramid,  called  "the  Great  Pyra- 
mid," was  originally  480  feet  in  height^  with  a 
base  of  764  feet  square.  At  present,  it  is  ex- 
temallv  a  huge  mass,  rudelv  built  of  rough  lime- 
stone Blocks  in  steps,  and  with  a  platform  of 
considerable  area  at  tne  top;  but  it  is  believed 
to  have  been  originally  covered  with  a  solid 
marble  casing",  the  stones  of  which  began  to  be 
removed  about  A.  D.  1000  for  the  building  or 
the  adornment  of  Cairo.  The  second  Pyramid 
is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Chephron,  the 
brother  and  successor  of  Cheops.  Although 
slightly  inferior  to  the  first  PVramid  in  size, 
and  probably  far  inferior  in  quality  of  masonry, 
it  is  still  a  structure  of  enormous  dimensions, 
which  must  have  required  many  years  of  labor 
from  tens  of  thousands  of  workmen.  After 
Chephron,  Mycerinus,  son  of  Cheops,  ascended 
the  throne.  He,  too,  left  a  Pyramid,  but  much 
inferior  in  size  to  his  father's,  the  height  of  this 
third  Pyramid  being  only  218  feet,  with  a  base 
about  354  feet  square.  Besides  these  three 
principal  Pyramids,  there  are  nearly  forty  others 
mcludfed  under  the  general  designation  of  the 
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Pyramids  of  Gbizeh,  or  Jeezeh.  There  are  others 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt  and  in  Nubia;  and 
similar  stnictures  are  to  be  found  in  Mexico, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Pyrenees  (pir^i-nH),  a  broad  chain  of  lofty 
mountains  runmng  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  276 
miles  eastward,  to  the  Mediterranean,  form  the 
boundary  between  France  and  Spain.  They  are 
highest  m  the  center,  Mount  Maladetta  reaching 
11,168  feet.  The  snowline  is  about  8,000  or 
9,000  feet,  and  there  are  glaciers  on  the  French 
side.  VaUeys  run  up  either  side,  ending  in  pre- 
cipitous "pot-holes,"  with  great  re^ulanty.  The 
passes  are  very  dangerous  Irom  wmd  and  snow 
storms.  The  streams  to  the  north  feed  the 
Adour  and  Garonne:  those  to  the  south,  the 
Ebro  and  Douro.  Vegetation  in  the  west  is 
European,  in  the  east  sub-tropical.  Minerals 
are  few,  though  both  iron  and  coal  are  worked. 
The  basis  of  the  system  is  granite  with  limestone, 
strata  superimposed. 

QuebeCy  a  province  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  formerly  called  Canada  East;  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bav; 
on  the  east  by  Labrador  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  on  the  south  by  New  Brunswick, 
Chaleurs  Bay,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
and  New  York;  on  the  southwest  and  west  by 
the  provincSe  of  Ontario;  gross  area,  347,350 
square  miles;  population.  1,648,898;  capital, 
Quebec.  The  surface  of  tne  province  is  varied, 
being  diversified  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
extensive  forests.  The  chief  river  is  the  St. 
Lawrence,  which  flows  through  the  entire  length 
of  the  province.  The  climate  is  variable,  though 
salubrious,  the  temperature  ranging  from  20^ 
below  zero  in  winter  to  90**  in  summer. 

The  mineral  wealth  is  undeveloped,  but  is  said 
to  be  in^uable.  Copper  is  nuned  in  Brome 
and  Megantic  counties;  ^Id  in  Beauce;  iron 
ore  in  St.  Maurice;  and  nickel  in  Pontiac.  The 
other  mineral  productions  include  asbestos, 
apatite,  plumbago,  mica,  slatestone,  etc.  The 
soil  is  generally  lertile  and  is  chiefly  cultivated 
near  the  rivers.  About  half  of  the  population 
of  Quebec  is  engaged  in  agriculture.  Tne  chief 
products  include  maize,  ouckwheat,  tobacco, 
peas,  turnips,  barlev,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
hay.    Montreal  and  Quebec  are  the  largest  cities. 

lialii  is  the  return  to  the  earth,  in  con- 
densed drops,  of  the  aqueous  vapors  which  are 
continually  rising  into  the  atmosphere  by 
evaporation ;  the  condensation  being  occasioned 
by  a  change  in  the  general  temperature,  by  a 
collision  produced  by  contrary  currents,  or  by  a 
cloud  passing  into  a  cold  stratum  of  air.  The 
power  of  the  air  to  hold  water  in  solution  in- 
creases in  a  much  higher  ratio  than  the  tem- 
perature. Hence,  when  two  masses  of  air,  satu- 
rated with  moisture  and  of  different  tempera- 
tures, are  mixed,  the  resulting  compound  is  not 
capable  of  holding  the  whole  water  in  solution, 
and  a  part  is,  in  consequence,  precipitated  as 
rain.  As  the  whole  atmosphere,  wnen  satu- 
rated, is  calculated  not  to  hold  in  solution  more 
water  than  would  form  a  sheet  five  inches  in 
depth,  while  the  mean  annual  deposit  of  rain 
and  dew  is  probably  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
inches,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  must  be  renewed  many  times 


in  the  course  of  a  year.    The  quantity  of  rain 
I  precipitated  from  the  atmosphere  depends  upoo 
I  a  variety  of  circumstances  —  on  the  prevwof 
hygrometric  state  of  the  unmixed  portions  of 
I  air,  their  difference  of  heat,  the  elevation  o£  their 
mean  temperature,  and  the  extent  <^  the  eom- 
bination  which  takes  place.    When  the  deposi- 
tion is  slow,  and  the  electricity  set  free  by  change 
1  of  state  is  not  suddenly  removed,  the  very  minute 
I  aqueous  globules  remain  suroended  and   fonn 
clouds;  but  if  the  deposition  be  rapid  and  eopi- 
ous,  and  the  electricity  is  more  or  less  suddenlT 
;  carried  off,  those  particles  conglomerate,  and 
produce,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
I  medium  through  which  they  descend,  rain,  mist, 
I  snow,  or  hail. 

'     Rainbow^  the  well-known  colored  arch  so 
I  freauently  seen  when  the  sim  is  shining  during 
'  a  snower  of  rain.    Sometimes  only  one  bow  is 
seen,  sometimes  there  are  two;  the  second  betn^ 
broader  and  fainter,  and  situated  above  or  out- 
I  side  the  first.    In  both  bows  alike  the  colors  are 
!  the  same  as  those  in  the  spectrum,  and  they  are 
arranged  in  the  same  order.    In  the  lower  or 
primary  bow  the  red  is  uppermost;    in  the  sec- 
!  ondary  bow  their  relative  positions  are  reversed, 
the  violet  being  uppermost  and  the  red  lowest. 
I  The  formation  of  the  rainbow  is  due  to  the  re- 
I  fraction  and  reflection  of  the  sun's  li^ht  by  the 
rain  drops.    The  rajrs  which  make  the  primary 
bow  have  undergone  two  refractions  and  one 
reflection,  whilst  those  that  make  up  the  second- 
ary bow  have  undergone  two  refractions  and 
I  two  reflections.     Rainbows  are  only  seen  when 
i  the  observer  has  his  back  to  the  sun,  and  looks 
in  the  direction  in  which  the  rain  is  fallini^. 
'     Rangoon,  the  capital  of  Lower  Burmah, 
and  the  chief  seaport  of  Burmah,  is  atuated  at 
the  junction  of  the  Pegu,  Hlaing  or  Rangoon 
and    Pu-zun-doung    rivers,   about   twenty-ooe 
miles  from  the  sea.    Since  its  occupancy  by  the 
British,  in  1852,  Rangoon  has  undergone  such 
chanees  that  it  is  practically  a  new  town,  and  its 
popumtion  has  increased  fivefold.       The  prin- 
cipal streets  are  broad,  and  contain  many  large 
and  not  a  few  handsome  buildings.    There  are 
the   law-courts,   post-offices.   Bank*  of  Bengal 
custom-house,   Anglican  and  Roman   Catholic 
churches,  St.  Johirs  College,  high  school,  etc 
A  laroe  and  increasing  commerce  is  carried  on 
with  British,  Indian,  and  Chinese  ports;  and  an 
extensive  trade  is  conducted  with  inland  towns 
as  far  as  Mandalay.    The  chief  exports  are  rice, 
timber,  cotton,  hides,  gums,  and  resins,  mineral 
oil,  ivory,  precious  stones;    the  imports  being 
mainly  manufactured  goods.    A  number  of  rice- 
mills  nave  been  erected;   there  is  a  government 
dockyard,  and  steam  tram-cars  have  oeen  intro- 
duced.   Population,  234,881. 

Rastadtt  a  fortified  town  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Carlsruhe.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
two  congresses,  the  one  in  1714,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  and 
the  other  in  1797-09,  to  negotiate  a  peace  be- 
tween France  and  the  German  Empire.  After 
the  close  of  the  latter,  the  French  plenipotentia- 
ries were  treacherously  murdered  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  town.  A  monument  marks  the 
spot  where  they  fell.    Population,  16,822. 
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Ratisbon  (Gennan,  Regemburg),  a  city  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube,  about 
sixty-five  miles  northeast  of  Munich.  It  was 
fonnerly  a  pjftoe  of  great  importance,  having 
been,  in  the  Thirteenth  Century,  the  most  popu- 
lous and  flourishing  city  of  Southern  Germany. 
It  was  the  seat  of  tne  Germanic  Diet  from  1663 
to  1806.  Its  most  remarkable  building  is  its 
cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, and  which  was  restored  in  1830-38.  The 
city  has  some  manufactures,  and  ship-building 
is  carried  on.  The  astronomer  Kepler,  to  whom 
a  monimient  is  erected  in  ,the  city,  died  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  is  buried  there.    Population,  48,412. 

Ravenna*  a  city  ol  Italy,  and  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Montone,  about  four 
miles  from  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  hajs  a  cathedral 
which  dates  from  the  Fourth  Century,  but  which 
was  rebuilt  early  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  it 
also  contains  many  interestinjg  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, the  city  having  been,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Northern  Italy,  and  at  that  time  a  seaport. 
After  the  downfall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Ravenna  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Theodoric,  whose  mausoleum  is  still  in  existence, 
about  a  mile  outside  the  city.  It  idso  contains 
the  grave  of  the  poet  Dante,  who  died  at  Ra- 
venna in  1321.  The  place  is  now  of  little  im- 
portance, except  for  its  antiquities.  It  has  some 
manufactiuies  m  silk,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Adriatic  \iy  a  canal.    Population,  63,839. 

Red  Sea*  an  extensive  inland  sea,  which 
lies  between  Arabia,  on  the  east,  and  E^rpt, 
Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  on  the  west;  and  which 
commimicates  with  the  Arabian  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden, 
and  with  the  Mediterranean  at  Port  Said  by  the 
Suez  Canid.  The  Red  Sea  (also  called  the  Arabi- 
an Gulf),  is  about  1,400  miles  long,  and  230  miles 
broad  at  its  broadest  part.  Towards  its  north- 
em  extremity  it  is  divided  into  two  gulfs,  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  (about  180  miles  long),  and  the 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  or  the  Elanitic  GulfCabout  100 
miles  long),  between  which  is  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Ine  sea  is  remarkable  for  its  coral  reefs, 
which  extend  generally  in  long  strips  parallel 
with  the  shore.  It  is  also  remarkaole  for  its 
numerous  islands,  which  cause  the  navigation 
to  be  difllcult,  and  occasionally  dangerous,  but 
there  are  good  harbors  on  either  side,  Originally 
the  sea  was  called  the  Sea  of  Edom,  which  the 
Romans  translated  into  "Mare  Rubrum,"  or 
Red  Sea.  The  name  "Edom"  signifies  "red," 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  ori^  of  the  name ;  but 
the  waters  are  said  to  be  in  some  parts  tinged 
with  red,  which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  certain 
marine  plants.  The  average  depth  of  the  sea  is 
about  100  fathoms;  its  greatest  depth  (between 
Jeddah.  in  Arabia,  and  the  opposite  coast)  is 
upwards  of  1,000  fathoms. 

Rhelms,  or  Reims  (Rims),  a  city  in  the 
French  department  of  Mame;  on  the  Vesle, 
100  miles  east-northeast  of  Paris.  It  is  well 
built,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  the  older  style 
of  domestic  architecture,  has  a  picturesque  ap- 
pearance. Under  the  Frank  rule  it  was  a  place 
of  much  importance,  and  it  acquired  a  deeply 
religious  interest  from  its  having  been  the  scene 


in  496  of  the  baptism  of  dovis  and  his  chief 
officers  by  the  bishop,  St.  Remy  (438-533).  In 
the  Eighth  Century  it  became  an  archbishopric, 
and  from  1179,  when  Philip  Au^^ustus  was 
solemnly  crowned  here,  it  became  the  place  for 
the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  France.  Joan  of 
Arc  brought  the  dauphin  hither,  and  the  only 
sovereigns  in  the  long  series,  down  to  1825,  not 
crowned  at  Rheims  were  Henry  IV.,  Napoleon 
I.,  and  Louis  XVIII.  In  1830  the  ceremonyof 
coronation  at  Rheims  was  abolished.  The 
cathedral,  though  the  towers  of  the  original  de- 
sign are  still  unfinished,  is  one  of  the  miest  ex- 
tant specimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was 
built  between  1212  and  1430.  The  Roman- 
eeque  Church  of  St.  Remy  (mainly  1160-1180), 
with  the  saint's  shrine,  is  nearly  of  equal  size, 
but  of  less  architectural  pretension.  Rheims 
is  one  of  the  principal  entrepots  for  the  wines  of 
Champagne,  and  tne  hills  which  surround  the 
town  are  planted  with  vineyards.  Population, 
109,350. 

Rhine  (German,  Rhein\  the  finest  river  of 
Germany,  and  one  of  the  most  important  rivers 
of  Europe,  its  direct  course  being  460  miles, 
and  its  indirect  course  800  miles  (about  250  miles 
of  its  course  being  in  Switzerland,  450  in  Ger- 
many, and  100  in  Holland):  while  the  area  of 
its  basin  is  75,000  square  miles.  It  is  formed  in 
the  Swiss  canton  Grisons  b^  two  main  streams 
called  the  Vorder  and  Hmter  Rhein.  The 
Vorder  Rhein  rises  in  the  Lake  of  Toma,  on  the 
southeast  slope  of  the  St.  Gothard,  at  a  height 
of  7,690  feet  above  the  sea,  near  the  source  of  the 
Rhone,  and  at  Reichenau  unites  with  the  Hinter 
Rhein,  which  issues  from  the  Rheinwald  Glacier, 
7,270  feet  above  sea-level.  Beyond  Reichenau 
the  united  streams  take  the  common  name  of 
Rhine.  Generally  speakine;.  it  pursues  a  north- 
em  course  till  it  enters  Holland,  below  Emmer- 
ich, when  it  divides  into  a  number  of  separate 
branches,  forming  a  great  delta,  and  falling  into 
the  sea  by  many  mouths.  That  which  retains 
the  name  of  Rhme,  a  small  stream,  passes  Ley- 
den  and  enters  the  North  Sea.  In  the  German 
part  of  its  course  the  chief  tributaries  are  the  111, 
Nahe,  Moselle,  Ahr,  and  Erft,  Neckar,  Main. 
Lahn,  Sieg,  Ruhr,  and  Lippe.  In  Switzerland 
its  tributaries  are  short  and  unimportant,  and 
this  part  of  its  course  is  marked  by  the  Falls  of 
the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen,  where  the  river  is 
precipitated  in  three  leaps  over  a  ledge  of  rocks 
forty-eight  to  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  by  the 
cataracts  of  Lauterberff  and  the  rapids  of  Rhein- 
felden.  It  is  navigable  without  interruption 
from  Basel  to  its  mouth,  a  distance  of  550  miles. 
Large  sums  are  spent  every  year  in  keeping  the 
channel  in  order,  and  in  the  erection  or  repair 
of  river  harbors,  both  in  Germany  and  Holland. 
The  Rhine  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its 
scenery,  which  attracts  many  tourists. 

Rhodeslay  the  name  given  to  that  part  of 
South  Africa  which  has  been  occupied  of  recent 
years  by  the  British  South  African  Company, 
acting  mainly  imder  Cecil  John  Rhodes.  Area, 
750,000  square  miles;  population,  1,075,000. 
The  whole  territory  is  administered  by  the 
British  South  African  Company,  which  was 
given  a  royal  charter  in  October,  1889.  The 
Kiver  Zambesi  flows  through  it,   cutting  the 
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region  into  two  portions  —  Southern  and  North- 
em  Rhodesia. 

Southern  Rhodesia  consists  of  the  two  prov- 
inces of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  The 
capital  and  the  seat  of  government  of  Rhodesia 
is  Salisbury,  with  a  population  of  1,800.  The 
other  principal  townsnips  are  New  Umtali,  Mel- 
setter,  and  Enkeldoom.  A  railway  is  being 
built,  running  inland  from  Beira,  and  it  wiu 
place  Salisbury  in  direct  communication  with 
the  sea  over  a  line  382  miles  in  length.  Mata- 
beleland lies  between  the  Limpopo  and  middle 
Zambesi  rivers.  The  principal  town,  and  the 
chief  commercial  center  in  Khodesia,  is  Bula- 
wayo,  with  a  population  of  5,000.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  Cape  eovemment  west  railway  sys- 
tem through  Kimberle^  and  Vryburg  to  Biua- 
wayo  was  completed  in  October,  1897.  The 
distance  from  Cape  Town  to  Bulawayo  is  1.360 
miles.  Northern  Rhodesia  consists  of  the  wnole 
of  the  British  sphere  north  of  the  Zambesi,  lying 
between  Portuguese  East  Africa,  German  East 
Africa,  the  Kongo  Free  State,  and  Angola,  with 
the  exception  of  the  strip  of  territory  forming 
the  British  Central  Africa  Protectorate,  which  is 
under  direct  imperial  administration.  North  of 
the  Zambesi  the  country  has  as  vet  been  little 
prospected.  Coal  has  been  found  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Nyassa.  There  are  5,250  square  miles 
of  eold  fields  in  Rhodesia. 

Richmond,  a  city  of  the  United  States, 
capital  of  Vii^inia,  is  finely  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  James  River,  at  the  head  of  tide- 
water, 100  miles  southwest  of  Washington.  The 
streets  are  generally  wide  and  well-Built,  and 
mostly  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles. 
There  are  many  fine  buildings,  including  the 
capitol,  p)vemors  house,  city  hall,  federal  build- 
ings, buildings  of  Richmond  College,  churches, 
schools,  asylums,  etc.  The  State  House  or  cap- 
itol contains  Houdon's  celebrated  marble  statue 
of  Washington,  and  in  the  capitol  grounds  are 
Toley's  bronze  statue  of  General  T.  J.  ("Stone- 
wall^'^ Jackson  and  Crawford's  bronze  statue  of 
Washmgton,  twenty-five  feet  high,  on  a  pedestal 
forty-two  feet  high,  surrounded  oy  other  bronze 
statues.  Water-power  is  almost  unlimited,  and 
the  various  mills  and  factories  give  employment 
to  numerous  workmen.  The  trade  staples  are 
tobacco,  iron,  grain,  and  flour.  The  fiirst  occu- 
pation of  any  part  of  its  site  was  by  English 
settlers  in  1609;  the  city  was  formally  founded 
in  1742,  and  became  the  seat  of  government  in 
1780.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  Confederate  Government.  It  was  invested 
by  the  federal  armies,  and  surrendered  on  April 
3,  1865.     Population,  86,880. 

Rlea^  a  city  and  capital  of  Livonia,  and 
after  St.  Petersburg  and  Odessa,  the  third  sea- 
port of  Russia,  on  the  Dwina  River,'  seven  miles 
from  the  moutn  of  the  river,  and  350  miles  south- 
west of  St.  Petersburg,  via  Pskoff.  The  old 
town  has  narrow  streets  and  mediaeval  houses 
and  stores;  but  the  suburbs  are  laid  out  in 
broad  streets  with  handsome  building.  The 
chief  edifices  are  the  cathedral  built  m  1204, 
burned  down  in  1547,  but  rebuilt;  St.  Peter's 
Church  (1406),  with  a  steeple  460  feet  high; 
the  castle  of  the  old  Knights  of  the  Sword, 
built    1494-1515,  the    former  residence  of    the 


grandmaster  of  the  order;  and  several  old 
ffuild  houses  and  Hanseatic  halls.  Ri^  was 
founded  in  1201  by  Albert,  Bishop  of  Livomia, 
and  soon  became  a  first-rate  commercial  town, 
and  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League.  In 
1710  was  annexed  to  Russia.  Population, 
282^30. 

RIo  de  JaneirOf  or  simply  Rio.  a  dty 
and  seaport,  capital  of  Brazil  sjm  of  tne  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  the  lai^est  and  moet 
important  city  of  South  America;  on  the  west 
side  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the  ^worid, 
eighty  miles  west  of  Cape  Frio.  Tlic  city  stands 
on  a  tongue  of  land  close  to  the  shore,  on  the 
west  side  of  th^  bay,  at  the  foot  of  several  hi^ 
mountains  which  rise  behind  it.  The  houses  are 
generall^r  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  streets 
are  straight,  well  paved,  and  have  excellent 
footpaths.  The  convents  and  churches  are  nu- 
merous, but  none  of  them  can  be  called  fine 
buildings.  Parallel  with  the  hesidb.  runs  the  main 
street,  called  Rua  de  Direita,  from  which  the 
minor  streets  branch  off  at  rl^t  angles  and  are 
intersected  by  others  at  regu&r  disUuioes.  The 
imperial  palace  skirts  the  beach,  and  is  seen  to 
^at  advantage  from  the  landing  place,  whidi 
IS  within  sixty  yards  of  its  entrance.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  the  naval  and  military  ar- 
senal, a  public  hospital,  a  national  library  con- 
taining about  100,000  volumes.  The  entrance 
into  it  from  the  sea  does  not  exceed  a  mile  from 
point  to  point;  it  afterward  widens  to  about 
three  or  four  miles.  This  city  is  the  chief  mart 
of  Brazil.     Population,  750,000. 

RIo  de  la  Plata^  a  river,  or  rather  an 
estuary,  on  the  South  American  coast,  between 
the  Ai|;entine  Republic  and  Uruguay.  The  es- 
tuary Itself  is  about  185  miles  long,  and  130 
miles  broad,  at  its  entrance.  It  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Paraguay,  the  Piloomavo, 
the  Parana,  the  Uruguay,  and  several  otber 
rivers;  the  total  length  of  the  stream,  measured 
from  the  source  of  the  Parwiay,  being  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  2,500  mues.  The  estuaiy 
of  the  La  Plata  is  not  deep;  and  it  has  a  number 
of  submarine  banks  all  around  its  coasts,  which, 
along  with  its  strong  irregular  currents,  rmder 
navigation  difficult.  The  waters  of  the  estuaiy 
are  so  turbid  that  they  tinge  the  sea  visibly  for 
a  distance  of  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  About 
150  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  on  its 
southern  side,  is  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres;  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  estuarv,  but  nearer  ihe 
Atlantic,  is  the  city  of  Monte  Video.  The  area 
of  the  basin  of  the  La  Plata,  from  its  source  to 
its  mouth,  is  estimated  at  1,250,000  square 
miles. 

Rivers,  Longest  of  the  li^orid 

Namk  of  River  Ldiqtb 

Amazon, 4.000 

Amur 1,500 

Arkansas, 1,514 

Brahmaputra, 2.000 

Cam*>o«*»» 2,417 

Ck>loraao, 1,100 

Columbia 1,400 

Congo 2,700 

Danube, 2.000 

Dnieper, 1,230 

Don. 1.104 

Dwina, TOO 

Elbe 550 

Euphrates, 2,005 
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Namb*of  Riteb  LKN'^in 

Gances. l.^rNJ 

Hoanc-Ho, U  7(H> 

Indus. l^.iHMj 

Inrnwadi, 'J.'-iJ 

Konco ;{.(Mw> 

LaPlata. t.;tiH) 

Lena, IJ," ''() 

Loire '4+rt 

ICackeniie. 2A0^) 

Hartaban, ^J'-J 

Miasouri  and  Mississippi 'i.'3») 

Morray :^,!miO 

Nelson l.^^OO 

Nicer. r:i,'.in) 

NUc, 4.iti\0 

Obi. L.     M) 

Ohio  and  Allegheny l,-'i':<j 

Orange 1 . 1  XJ 

Orinoco l."fJO 

Parana, •-.^J^l 

Red  River. l,^in) 

Rhine, 1*00 

Rhone vk'O 

Rio  Bravo  del  Norte 1  H^O 

Rio  de  la  Plata f.^c') 

Rio  Grande. l.Sin) 

Rio  Madeira. 2  i^h) 

Rio  Negro i  J^'O 

San  Franeisco, ]  ,>>'0 

Saskatchewan, ivni 

Seine, 4^J7 

St.  Lawrence, 2.<hjO 

Thames i^rS 

Ural I.'i^i9 

Vistula. >iiS 

Volga, ::^<M) 

Yang-tse ^.^►') 

Yenesei ^  iL  2 

Yukon 1  I  n^O 

Zambesi, i.^^O 

Riviera  (r^-vd-A'rd),  an  Italian  term  i<<r 
ooast-land  flanked  by  mountains,  especially  n[*- 
plied  to  the  strip  of  land  lying  around  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa  from  Nice  to  Leghorn,  which  is  divkirl 
by  Genoa  into  the  Western  and  Eastern  Rivir^r-t, 
the  former  the  more  popular  as  a  health  re^o  r  i ; 
but  the  whole  coast  enjovs  an  exceptiotmlly 
mild  climate,  and  is  replete  with  beautiiul 
scenery. 

Rochester,  a  city  and  county-seat  of  Mi  if  i- 
roe  County,  N.  Y.;  on  the  Genesee  River,  2-9 
miles  west  of  Albany.  In  the  center  of  the  t-ii  y 
are  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  a  perprn- 
dicular  cataract  of  ninety-six  feet.  Rocht^^itc  r 
is  built  on  a  plateau  on  both  sides  of  the  ri^rr', 
263  feet  above  Lake  Ontario.  The  cit^  is  f1>e 
trade  center  of  a  laige  and  rich  agncultunil 
region.  In  the  Genesee  River  there  are  thive 
fafis,  ninety-six,  twenty-six,  and  eighty-thr<  e 
feet  respectively,  givine  abundant  water-pov^i  r 
for  manufacturing.  There  are  over  1,900  in- 
dustrial establishments,  emploving  upward  ^f 
40,000  persons,  with  a  combinecf  capital  of  sbo^t 
$60,000,000,  and  an  output  of  about  $70,00iK- 
000.  The  most  important  of  these  are  flo  tr 
mills,  indiarrubber  goods,  photographic  mak  ri- 
als, cigarettes,  shoes,  etc.  In  the  suburbs  h  in 
extensive  nurserv,  including  two  great  plants  f<  r 
the  packing  and  shipment  of  gs^en  and  fan  a 
seeds.  Rochester  is  the  seat  of  the  Universiry 
of  Rochester,  and  the  Rochester  Theologi^il 
Seminary.  The  most  remarkable  structure  m 
the  city  and  county  is  the  aaueduct  which  cir- 
ries  th^  EIrie  Canal  across  tne  Genesee  River. 
It  is  of  cut  stbne,  848  feet  long,  with  a  channel 
forty-five  feet  wide,  and  is  supported  by  nine 
arches.    Population,  182,022. 

Rocky  Mountainsy  a  name  indefinitely 


given  to  the  whole  of  the  extensive  system  of 
mountains  which  covers  a  great  portion  of  the 
western  half  of  North  America,  but  more  proper- 
ly applied  to  the  eastern  border  of  this  mountain 
region,  conunencine  in  New  Mexico  in  about 
32r  30^  north  latitude,  and  extending  throughout 
the  continent  to  the  Polar  Sea;  terminating 
west  of  the  Blackenxie  River,  in  latitude  6{r 
north  longitude  135**  west.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  United  States  are  divided  mto  two 
parts  in  Southern  Wyoming  by  a  tract  of  elevat- 
ed plateaus.  The  cnief  group  of  the  southern 
halt  are  the  Front  or  Colorado  Ran^,  which  in 
Wyoming  has  a  mean  elevation  of  9,000  feet 
(at  Evan's  Pass,  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway,  8,269  feet).  In  Colorado  it 
increases  to  a  mean  height  of  13,000  feet,  its 
highest  points  being  Gray's  Peak  (14,341  feet), 
Long's  Peak  (14,271  feet),  and  Pike's  Peak 
( 14^  147  feet).  The  Sawatch  Range  south  of  the 
Arkansas  River,  has  ita  highest  peak  in  Mount 
Harvard  (14,375  feet),  with  passes  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet.  "Parks"  of 
Colorado  are  high  mountain  valleys,,  known  as 
North,  Middle,  South,  and  San  Luis  parks,  with 
an  elevation  of  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet,  suiv 
rounded  by  ranges  3,000  to  4,(XX)  feet  higher. 
The  west  border  of  the  San  Luis  Park  is  formed 
by  the  San  Juan  Range  with  at  least  a  dozen 
peaks  over  14.(XX)  feet,  and  between  one  and 
two  hundred  above  13,0(X)  feet.  On  the  north- 
eastern side  this  park  is  bounded  by  the  Sangre 
de  Cristo  Ranee,  m  which  is  Blanca  Peak  (14,464 
feet).  The  Uintah  Range,  directly  'west  of 
North  Park,  has  several  points  above  13,000 
feet ;  and  the  Wahsatch  Range,  which  forms  the 
western  limit  of  the  southern  division  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  rises  to  a  height  of  12,0(X)  feet 
just  east  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  northern 
division  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Wind  River  Range  and  the  Yellow- 
stone region,  is  lower  and  has  less  impressive 
scenery  tnan  the  southern.  In  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana the  gr6ups  are  more  irregular  in  outline 
than  in  the  south,  and  the  division  into  ranges 
more  uncertain.  Of  these  the  Bitter  Root  Moun- 
tains in  part  of  their  course  form  the  divide 
between  tne  Missouri  and  the  Columbia.  There 
two  ranees  reach  altitudes  of  upwards  of  9,000 
feet,  and  are  crossed  by  a  number  of  passes  at 
elevations  of  from  5,500  to  6,500  feet.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  crosses  at  Mullan's 
Pass  (5,548  feet)  through  a  tunnel  3,850  feet 
long.  The  Crazy  Mountains,  north  of  the  Yellow 
Stone,  reach  a  heieht  of  1 1,000  feet;  other  groups 
are  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills, 
whose  highest  point  is  Mount  Harvey  (9,700 
feet).  In  Canada  the  highest  known  peaks  are 
Mount  Brown  (16,0(X)  feet)  and  Mount  Hooker 
(15,700  feet),  lying  about  53**  north  latitude; 
the  general  altitude  of  this  part  of  the  range 
varymg  from  10,000  to  14,000  feet.  The  pass 
leading  between  Mount  Brown  and  Mount 
Hooker,  called  the  Athabasca  Portage,  has  a 
height  of  7,300  feet.  The  Rock  Mountains  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  and 
are  specially  rich  in  deposits  of  gold,  silver,  iron, 
I  copper,  etc.,  which  are  worked  extensively. 

Rome,  the  capital  of  Italy,  as  formerly  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  republic,  and  kingdom,  and 
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long  the  religious  center  of  Western  Christendom, 
is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  cities 
of  the  world.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tiber,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
city  is  tolerably  healthy  during  most  of  the  year, 
but  in  late  summer  and  early  autumn  maleria 
prevails  to  some  extent.  It  has  been  greatly 
unproved  in  cleanliness  and  healthfuhiess  since 
it  became  the  capital  of  modem  Italy. 

The  streets  of  ancient  Rome  were  crooked 
and  narrow,  till  after  the  fire  that  took  place  in 
Nero's  reign,  when  the  new  streets  were  made 
both  wide  and  straight.  In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus the  population  is  believed  to  have  amounted 
to  about  1,300.000  and  in  tliat  of  Trajan  was 
not  far  short  of  2,000,000. 

Ancient  Rome  was  adorned  with  a  vast  num- 
ber of  splendid  buildings,  including  temples, 
palaces,  public  halls,  theaters,  amphitheaters, 
baths,  porticoes,  monuments,  etc.,  of  many  of 
which  we  can  now  form  only  a  very  imperfect 
idea.  The  oldest  and  most  sacred  temple  i 
was  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  on  the  Capi- 
toline  HilL  The  Pantheon,  a  temple  of  various ' 
gods  (now  Church  of  S.  Maria  Rotonda),  is , 
still  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  a  great  I 
circular  building  with  a  dome  roof  of  stone  140 
feet  wide  and  140  feet  hi^h,  a  marvel  of  construc- 
tion, being  two  feet  wi(fer  than  the  great  dome 
of  St.  Peter's.  The  interior  is  lighted  oy  a  single 
aperture  in  the  center  of  the  dome.  Other  tem- 
ples were  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  which  Augustus 
built  of  white  marble,  on  the  Palatine,  oontainine 
a  splendid  library,  which  served  as  a  place  o? 
resort  to  the  poets^  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
which  Pompey  built  m  the  Campus  Martins,  and 
which  Augustus  covered  with  bronze ;  the  Tem- 
ple of  peace,  once  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
temple  in  Rome,  built  by  Vespasian,  in  the  Via  j 
Sacra,  which  contained  the  treasures  of  the ' 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  a  splendid  library,  and  other 
curiosities,  but  was  burned  during  the  reign  of 
Commodus;  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  which  Au- 
relian  erected  to  the  east  of  the  Quirinal ;  and  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Venus,  which  Caesar  caused 
to  be  built  to  her  as  the  origin  of  his  family.  The 
principal  palace  of  ancient  Rome  was  the  Pala- 
tium  or  imperial  palace,  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  a 
private  dwelling  house  enlarged  and  adopted  as 
the  imperial  residence  by  Augustus.  Succeeding 
emperors  extended  and  beautified  it.  Among 
the  theaters,  those  of  Pompey,  Cornelius  Balbus, 
and  Marcellus  were  the  most  celebrated.  That 
of  Pomi)ey,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was  capable 
of  containing  40,000  persons.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent of  the  amphitheaters  was  that  of  Titus, 
conipleted  A.  D.  80,  now  known  as  the  Coliseum 
or  Colosseum.  Though  only  one-third  of  the 
gigantic  structure  remains,  the  ruins  are  still 
stupendous.  The  principal  of  the  circuses  was 
the  Circus  Maximus,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  which  was  capable  of  containing 
260,000  spectators.  With  slight  exception  its 
walls  have  entirely  disappeared,  but  its  form  is 
still  distinctly  traceable.  The  public  baths  or , 
thermse  in  Rome  were  also  very  numerous.  The  ' 
largest  were  the  Thermae  of  Titus,  part  of  the 
substructure  of  which  may  still  be  seen  on  the 
Esquiline  Hill;  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla,  even 
larger,  extensive  remains  of  which  still  exist  in 


the  southeast  of  the  city;  and  the  ThentuB  of 
Diocletian,  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  of 
all,  part  of  which  is  converted  into  a  cmurch.  Of 
the  triuinphal  arches  the  most  celebrated  are 
those  of  Titus  (A.  D.  81),  Severus  (A.  D.  203), 
and  that  of  Constantine  (A.  D.  31 1),  all  in  or  Dear 
the  Forum  and  all  well  preserved  stnicturee.  It 
was  not  till  the  Seventeenth  Century  that  the 
modem  city  was  extended  to  its  present  limits 
on  the  right  bank,  by  a  wall  built  under  the 
pontificates  of  Uifcan  VIII.  (1623-1644)  and 
Innocent  X.  (1644-1655),  and  inclosing  both  the 
Janiculum  and  the  Vatican  hiUs.  The  ooundaiy 
wall  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  foQows 
the  same  line  as  that  traced  by  Aurelian  in  the 
Third  Century,  and  must  in  many  parts  be  idok- 
tical  with  the  original  structure.  The  walls  on 
both  banks  are  built  of  brick,  wiUi  occasioQal 
portions  of  stone  work,  and  on  the  outside  are 
about  fifty-five  feet  hish.  The  greater  part 
dates  from  A.  D.  27 1  to  276.  The  city  is  entered 
by  twelve  gates  (several  of  those  of  earlier  date 
being  now  walled  up)  and  several  railway  acces- 
ses. Since  Rome  became  the  capital  of  United 
Italy  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  the  citv,  many  miles  of  new  streets 
being  built,  and  much  done  m  the  way  of  paving. 
drainage,  and  other  improvements.  It  hks  thus 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  picturesque  appe&ranoe, 
and  is  rapidlv  acquiring  the  look  of  a  great  mod- 
em city  with  wide  straight  streets  of  uniform- 
looking  tenements  having  little  distinctive  char- 
acter. The  three  finest  streets,  the  Corso  and 
the  strade  del  Babbuino  and  di  Ripetta,  diverge 
from  the  piazza  del  Popolo  near  the  north  gate. 
The  city  is  divided  into  14  rioni  or  quarters, 
twelve  of  which  are  on  the  left  bank  and  two 
on  the  rijght  bank  of  the  river.  The  latter  two 
are  the  rione  Trastevere,  the  ancient  Janiculimi. 
and  the  rione  di  Borgo,  containing;  the  castle  of 
Sant'  Anjgelo,  the  citadel,  now  chiefly  used  as  a 
state  prison,  and  the  Vatican.  Besides  the 
great  collection  of  the  Vatican,  there  are  ten  or 
eleven  public  libraries.  There  are  in  the  city 
about  360  churches.  Preeminent  among  the 
Christian  temples  of  the  world  is  St.  Peter's 
church.  The  chief  church  in  point  of  anUouity 
and  ecclesiastical  dignity  is  the  church  ot  St 
John  Lateran.  Among  the  principal  palaces  are 
the  palazzi  Doria,  Ruspoli,  Corsini,  Orsiniy  Gius- 
tiniani,  Altieri,  Cicciaporci,  Famese,  BaTi>erini, 
and  Coloima.  The  Quirinal,  formerly  the  pope's 
ordinary  residence,  is  now  the  royal  palace,  iht 
pope  residing  in  the  Vatican.  On  the  Capitoline 
nil!  are  three  palaces  appropriated  for  the  as- 
semblies of  the  magistrates,  the  observatory, 
and  the  fine  art  collections.  There  are  several 
palaces  which,  from  being  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive eardens,  are  called  villas.  Of  these  the 
prhicipal  is  the  villa  Bor^^hcse,  the  gardens  of 
which  form  the  most  fashionable  promenade  in 
Rome.  There  are  many  squares  and  fountains 
in  the  city.  Among  the  most  curious  remains 
of  ancient  Rome  are  the  catacombs.  The 
Ghetto,  the  quarter  in  which  the  Jewish  inhabit- 
ants were  formerly  confined,  is  a  relic  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Till  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  kingdom, 
Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  states  of  the  Church ; 
and  it  was,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  the  capital 
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of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  founded  bv 
Romulus  about  753  B.  C.  At  first  only  a  small 
castle  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Palatinus,  it 
had  grown  bv  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius,  the 
sixth  of  its  kings,  who  died  534  B.  C,  laige 
enough  to  occupy  the  ''seven  hills  of  Rome" 
(**  Palatinus,"  "  Capitolinus,"  "  Quirinalis."  "Cjb- 
lius,"  "  Aventinus,^  "  Viminalis,'^  "  Esquilinus  "), 
and  was  hence  €»dled  'Hhe  city  of  the  seven 
hills."  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
the  first  of  the  emperors,  who  died  A.  D.  14, 
the  population  of  the  city  is  estimated  to  have 
been  at  least  1,300,000;  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperors  Vespasian  and  Trajan  (A.  D.  70-1 17), 
it  is  believed  to  have  contained  nearly  2,000,000. 
About  728  the  city  of  Rome  became  independ- 
ent under  the  popes,  and  it  remained  (with  the 
exception  of  vicissitudes)  the  seat  of  the  Papal 
Court  till  the  abolition  of  the  temporal  power  of 
the  popes  in  1870.  Since  then,  Rome  nas  been 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  only  the 
Vatican  beins  imder  the  sovereignty  ot  the  pope. 
The  city  is  me  seat  of  a  university,  founded  in 
1244.     Population,  530,179. 

BU>tterdain9  the  chief  port  and  second  city 
of  Holland,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Rotte 
with  the  Maas,  nineteen  miles  from  the  North 
Sea  and  forty-five  miles  southwest  of  Amster- 
dam; the  town  is  cut  in  many  parts  by  hand- 
some canab,  which  commimicate  with  the  river 
and  serve  to  facilitate  the  enormous  foreign 
commerce:  the  quaint  old  hoiises,  the  statelv 
public  buildings,  broad  tree-lined  streets,  canals 
alive  with  fleets  of  trim  barses,  combine  to  give 
the  town  a  picturesque  and  animated  appear- 
ance. Boymans'  Museum  has  a  fine  collection 
of  Dutch  and  modem  paintings,  and  the  Groote 
Kerk  is  a  Gothic  church  of  imposing  appearance; 
there  is  also  a  large  zodlogical  garnen^  ship- 
building, distilling,  sugar-refining,  machme  and 
tobacco  factories  are  the  chief  industries.  Pop- 
ulation, 382,951. 

Rumanlay  a  European  kingdom,  bounded 
by  Austria-Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  Russia;  area,  50,760  square 
miles.  It  includes  the  former  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities of  Walachia  and  Moldavia  and  the 
province  of  the  Dobrudsha  on  the  Black  Sea. 
Population,  5,.':00,000.  The  capital  is  Bukarest : 
other  chief  towns  are  Jae^y,  Galatz,  Bralla,  and 
GiurKCvo.  The  surface  is  mainly  occupieid  by 
undmating  and  well-watered  plains  of  great  fer- 
tility, grs^ually  sloping  upwards  to  the  Car- 
pathians on  the  north  and  west  borders,  where 
the  summits  range  from  2,650  to  8,800  feet 
above  sea-leveL  The  entire  kingdom  is  in  the 
basin  of  the  Danube,  which  has  a  course  of  595 
miles  in  Rumania,  forming  the  boundary  with 
Bulgaria  nearly  the  whole  way.  Its  chief  Ru- 
manian tributaries  are  the  Olta  or  Aluta,  Ardjis, 
Jalomitza,  Sereth,  and  Pruth  (on  northwest 
border).  The  Danube  forms  a  number  of  marshy 
lakes  as  it  approaches  the  alluvial  region  of  the 
Dobrudsha,  through  which  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  Black  Sea  by  the  St.  George,  Sulina, 
and  KiHa  channels.  The  climate  is  much  more 
extreme  than  at  the  same  latitude  in  other 
parts  of  Europe;  the  summer  is  hot  and  rain- 
less, the  winter  sudden  and  very  intense ;  there 
is  almost  no  spring,  but  the  autumn  b  long  and 


pleasant.  Rumania  is  an  essentially  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  state,  fully  70  per  cent,  of 
the  inhabitants  being  directly  enga^ged  in  hus- 
bandry. The  chief  cereal  crops  are  maize, 
wheat,  barley,  rye,  and  oats;  tobacco,  hemp, 
and  flax  are  also  grown;  and  wine  is  produced 
on  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathians. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  are  reared  in  large 
numbers.  Excellent  timber  abounds  on  the 
Carpathians.  Bears,  wolves,  wild  boars,  large 
and  small  ^me,  and  fish  are  plentiful.  The 
countiy  is  nch  in  minerals  of  nearly  every  de- 
scription, but  salt,  petroleum,  and  lignite  are 
the  only  minerals  worked.  Manufactures  are 
still  in  a  rudimentary  state.  Trade  is  fairly 
active,  but  it  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners;  the  internal  trade  is  chiefly  carried 
on  by  Jews,  whose  numbers  and  prosperity  are 
constant  sources  of  anxiety  to  Rumanian  states- 
men, and  who  are  in  consequence  subject  to 
certain  disabilities.  The  chief^  exports  are  grain 
(especially^  maize),  cattle,  timber,  and  truit; 
the  chief  unports,  manufactured  goods,  coal,  etc. 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Austria-Hungary 
appropriate  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  the 
foreign  trade,  the  bulk  of  which  passes  through 
the  Slack  Sea  ports.  The  Rumanians,  who  call 
themselves  Romani,  claim  to  be  descendants  of 
Roman  colonists  introduced  by  Trajan ;  but  the 
traces  of  Latin  descent  are  in  great  part  due  to 
a  later  immigration,  about  the  Twelfth  Century, 
from  the  Alpine  districts.  Their  language  and 
history  both  indicate  that  they  are  a  mixed 
race  with  manv  constituents.  Their  language, 
however,  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  Romance 
tonnes,  though  it  contains  a  large  admixture  of 
foreign  elements.  In  Rumania  there  are  about 
4,500,000  Rumanians,  300,000  Jews,  200,000 
^psies,  50.000  Bulgars,  1,500  Magyars,  20,000 
Germans,  20,000  Greeks,  and  15,000  Armenians. 
Three-fourths  of  the  population  are  peasants, 
who,  till  1864,  were  kept  in  virtual  serfdom  by 
the  boiars  or  nobles.  In  that  year  upward  of 
400,000  peasant  families  were  made  proprietors 
of  small  holdings  averaging  ten  acres,  at  a  price 
to  be  paid  back  to  the  state  in  fifteen  years. 
About  4,500,000  of  the  people  belong  to  the 
Greek  Church.  Energetic  efforts  are  being  made 
to  raise  education  from  its  present  low  level. 
Rumania  has  two  universities  (at  Bucharest  and 
Jassy),  several  gymnasia,  ,and  a  system  of  free 
primary  schools. 

Russia  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires 
of  the  world,  second  only  in  extent  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  and  third  as  regards  population, 
the  British  Empire  ranking  first,  the  Chinese 
Empire  second.  It  comprehends  most  of  East- 
ern Europe  and  all  Northern  Asia,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean;  west  by  Sweden, 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Baltic,  Prussia, 
Austria,  and  Rumania;  south  by  the  Black  Sea, 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  the  Chinese 
Empire;  east  by  the  Pacific  and  Behring  Strait. 
The  total  area  has  been  officially  estimated  at 
8,644,100  square  miles,  while  the  population  is 
as  follows: 
Russia  in  Europe  (including  Poland), 

118,400,700 

Finland 2,816,500 

Caucasian  Provinces, 10,259,600 
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Siberia,  .    .    . 
Central  Asia, . 


6,568,000 
8,751,800 


146,796,600 
The  largest  towns  are  St.  -Petersburg,  Moscow, 
Warsaw,  Odessa,  Lodz,  Riga,  Kieff,  Kharkofif, 
and  Tiflis.  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  the 
capitals  of  the  empire.  European  Russia  con- 
sists almost  wholly  of  unmense  plains,  the  Val- 
dai Hills,  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
averaging  500  feet  and  never  exceeding  1,200 
feet  above  sea-level,  forming  the  only  elevated 
region  of  the  interior  and  an  important  water- 
shed. The  mountains  include:  the  Caucasus, 
running  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian, 
reach  to  the  heieht  of  18,500  feet;  the  Urals, 
stretching  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
and  separating  European  from  Asiatic  Russia, 
have  their  greatest  height  below  7,000  feet. 
Beyond  the  Urals  are  the  vast  Siberian  plains. 
The  whole  of  the  vast  empire  is  watex^  by 
numerous  rivers,  some  running  a  course  of  thou- 
sands of  miles.  Altogether  Russia  and  Poland 
have  49,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers.  Asiatic 
Russia  has  also  a  number  of  very  laige  rivers, 
as  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  in  Siberia,  ana 
the  Amur  toward  the  Chinese  frontier.  This 
complete  river  system  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  Russia,  as  by  its  means  internal  conmiunica- 
tion  is  carried  on.  Canals  connect  the  navi- 
gable rivers,  so  as  to  form  continuous  water- 
ways; there  being  500  miles  of  canals  and  717 
of  canalized  rivers.  As  may  be  expected  from 
its  vastness,  this  empire  offers  soils  and  climates 
of  almost  every  variety.  Extreme  cold  in  win- 
ter and  extreme  heat  m  summer,  are,  however, 
a  general  characteristic  of  Russian  climates.  As 
regards  soil,  large  sections  of  Russia  are  sandy, 
barren  wastes  and  vast  morasses.  The  most 
productive  portion  is  that  between  the  Bal 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  the  Volga,  on  the 
north  and  east:  Prussia,  Austria,  etc.,  on  the 
west;  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  south.  It  has, 
generally  speaking,  a  soft,  black  mold  of  great 
depth,  mostly  on  a  sandy  bottom,  easily  wrought, 
and  very  fertile.  The  more  southern  portion  of 
Siberia,  as  far  east  as  the  river  Lena,  has,  for 
the  most  part,  a  fertile  soil,  and  produces,  not- 
withstandmg  the  severity  of  the  climate,  nearly 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Boundless  forests  exist,  the 
area  of  the  forest  land  in  Europe  beins  42  per 
cent,  of  the  total  area.  The  nr,  larch,  alder, 
and  birch  predominate.  Most  of  the  forest  land 
is  now  under  government  control,  and  waste  is 
prevented.  Agriculture  remains  the  chief  pur- 
suit of  the  biuk  of  the  popidation.  For  some 
years  it  has,  however,  remained  stationary, 
while  manufacturing  industries  are  steadily  go- 
ing ahead.  The  chief  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  bar- 
ley, oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco.  Vine  and 
beet  culture  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  and  cattle  is  also  extensively 
carried  on.  Russia  is  rich  in  minerals.  The 
precious  metals  are  chiefly  obtained  in  the  Ural 
and  Altai  regions.  The  output  for  1899  was. 
gold,  1,072,333 ounces;  platinum,  12,339  pounds; 
silver,  134,887  ounces.  In  the  Ural,  iron  beds 
are  also  rich  and  numerous,  exceeding  all  others 
in  productiveness.  Copper  is  most  abundant  in 
the  government  of  Penp;  lead  in  the  Ural  and 


some  parts  of  Poland;  saltpeter  in  Astjakhan. 
Of  the  coal  mines  those  of  the  Don  basin  are 
the  principal  at  present,  those  of  Kieloe  ranking 
second;  the  mines  around  Moscow  oome  next 
About  60,000  tons  of  mansanese  ore  are  anno- 
ally  extracted  in  the  Ural  and  the  Caucaws. 
The  petroleum  welb  of  Baku  on  the  Qispian 
now  send  their  products  all  over  Europe.  Prior 
to  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russia  had 
no  manufactures;  he  started  them,  and  under 
the  more  or  less  fostering  care  of  his  aucoesBors 
and  Russia's  protective  policy  they  have  stead- 
ilv  grown.  The  latest  statistics  give  a  total  of 
about  1,400,000  persons  as  being  employed  in 
the  various  manufacturing  inoustries.  Two- 
fifths  of  the  entire  production  conoea  from  the 
two  capitals,  St.  Petersbure  and  Moscow.  The 
various  manufactures  rank  approximately  as 
follows:  spirit-s,  sugar,  cottons  and  yams,  flow, 
tobacco,  foundiy  products,  flax,  yam,  and  hoen, 
leather,  woolen  cloth  and  yam,  iron,  madiineiTr 
beer,  soap,  timber,  paper,  oil,  glass,  chemicak 
and  agricultural  implements.  Tne  bulk  of  Rus- 
sia's external  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  Eu- 
ropean f  ron  tier  and  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports. 
The  chief  exports  are:  grain  (about  one-half  oi 
entire  exports),  flax,  linseed,  and  other  oleagi- 
nous seeds,  timber,  hemp,  wool,  butter  and  eggs, 
spirits,  bristles,  and  furs,  in  the  order  indicated. 
The  chief  imports  are  cotton,  wool,  tea,  madiin- 
ery,  coal  and  coke,  cotton  ^am,  metal  goods, 
wme,  olive  oil,  raw  silk,  herrinp,  textile  pwds, 
fmit,  coffee,  tobacco.  The  unport  uidt  is 
heaviest  with  Germany,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria-Huneary,  and  Belgium,  in  the .  order 
named.  In  tne  export  trade  Great  Britain  takes 
the  lead,  Holland,  France,  and  Germany  fol- 
lowing. 

San  Francisco,  the  most  important  dty 
of  California,  and  the  principal  emporium  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  of  America,  is  situated  on  San  Fiai>- 
cisco  Bay.  The  bay,  which  is  fifty  miles  long 
by  five  miles  wide,  makes  one  of  the  grandest 
harbors  in  the  world,  and  the  principal  one  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  mean  altitude  is  130  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  city  is  served  by  an  exten- 
sive waterworks  system.  The  reservoirs  have 
a  storage  capacity  of  100,000,000  gallons,  and 
the  consumption  averages  30,000,000  gallcois  per 
day.  There  are  in  all  750  miles  of  streets,  of 
wmch  192  miles  are  paved.  The  sewer  system 
covers  308  miles,  and  the  annual  cost  of  main- 
taining the  city  government  exceeds  $5,700,000. 
The  Golden  Gate  Park,  named  after  the  popular 
name  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Ba^,  is 
the  most  important  park  in  the  city,  compnsii^ 
1,043  acres.  It  extends  from  the  city  to  the 
ocean.  About  half  of  it  is  beautifully  laid  out 
in  promenades,  drives,  lawns,  etc.  It  was  htrt 
that  the  Midwinter  Exposition  was  held  in  1894. 
The  park  contains  a  ma^ficent  conservaton% 
and  monuments  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  author  of 
''The  Star-SpauRled  Banner,"  President  Gar- 
field, General  HaUeck,  and  Thomas  Starr  Kin|. 
Hill  Park,  Iving  a  half  mile  east  of  Golden  Gate 
Park,  affords  a  fine  view  from  its  highest  point, 
which  is  570  feet  above  the  sea.  The  Presiaio,  or 
Government  Military  Reservation,  extends  alon^ 
the  Golden  Gate  for  about  four  miles,  and  has  an 
area  of  1,500  acres.    The  city  proper  was  almost 
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totally  destroyed  by  earthquake  and  fire,  April 
18,  1906,  and  following.  Tne  loss  amounted  to 
neariy  $250,000,000 ;  but  with  marvelous 
energy  the  city  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  on  a 
munificent  scale.    Population,  475,000. 

Scotland  9  the  northern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.  The  greatest  length, 
from  north-northeast  to  south-southwest,  t>e- 
tween  Dunnet  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway, 
is  287  miles.  The  breadth  varies  from  140  miles 
to  less  than  tlm^y,  the  latter  in  the  north,  be- 
tween Dornoch  Firth  and  Loch  Broom.  Few 
points  in  the  mainland  are  more  than  forty 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  being  so  much 
penetrated  by  inlets.  The  most  important  cities 
are:  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Dundee,  and  Aber- 
deen. 

The  islands  of  Scotland  are  said  to  nimiber 
altogether  nearly  800.  On  the  east  coast  they 
are  few  and  small;  but  on  the  northeast  coast 
are  the  two  large  groups  of  the  Orkne^^s  and 
Sbetlands;  while  on  the  west  coast  the  islands 
are  large  and  numerous.  The  west  coast  of  the 
mainland  is  generally  a  wild,  deeply  indented 
mountain  wafi,  presentinff  a  series  of  inlets  or 
sea  lochs,  while  toward  tne  middle  the  coast  is 
cleft  by  two  great  inlets  with  openings  to  the 
southwest,  the  Firth  of  Lorn  and  its  continua- 
tion Loch  Linnhe,  and  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and 
its  ramifications  running  far  inland.  The  east 
coast  is  sometimes  low  and  sandy,  but  is  often 
formed  of  steep,  rocky  cliffs  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, the  chief  inlets  being  the  Firth  of  Forth 
and  Tay,  and  the  Moray  Firth,  Cromarty  Firth, 
etc. 

Both  from  the  configuration  of  the  surface 
and  the  geolo^cal  structure,  the  country  divides 
into  three  divisions:  the  Highlands,  Central 
Lowlands,  and  Southern  Uplands.  The  first  of 
these  divisions  lies  north  oi  a  line  stretching  in 
a  southwest  direction  from  the  coast  of  Kin- 
cardineshire to  the  Firth  of  Clyde;  the  third  is 
the  country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dunbar 
southwest  to  Girvan ;  the  country  between  these 
lines  forms  the  Central  Lowlands.  The  High- 
land division  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
elevation  of  its  mountain-masses,  many  of  the 
summits  being  over  4,000  feet  high.  The  moun- 
tains best  known  by  name  are  the  Grampians, 
which  form  a  system  or  series  of  masses  covering 
a  large  area,  and  culminating  on  the  west  coast 
in  Ben  Nevis,  4,406  feet  high;  while  fifty-five 
miles  to  the  northeast  rises  a  remarkable  cluster 
of  summits  reaching  in  Ben  Blacdhui  the  height 
of  4,296  feet.  The  Grampians  and  their  con- 
nections are  separated  from  the  moimtains  far- 
ther to  the  north  by  Glenmore  or  the  Great  Glen 
of  Scotland,  a  remarkable  depression  stretching 
quite  across  the  countnr  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
formins,  by  the  series  of  lakes  occupying  it  and 
the  Cafedonian  Canal  connecting  them,  a  water- 
way from  the  west  coast  to  the  east.  The 
Southern  Uplands  are  also  essentially  a  moun- 
tainous region,  summits  of  over  2,000  feet  being 
frequent,  thou^  none  exceed  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Central  region,  though  much  less 
elevated  than  the  other  two  divisions,  has  none 
of  the  monotony  usual  in  flat  countries.  Though 
occupying  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole 
surface,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  mineral 


treasures  make  this  part  by  far  the  wealthiest 
and  most  populous. 

The  chief  rivers  flow  (roughly  speaking)  to 
the  east,  and  enter  the  German  Ocean,  the  largest 
being  the  Tweed,  Forth,  Tay,  South  Esk,  North 
Esk,  Dee,  Don,  Deveron,  Spey,  Findhom,  etc.; 
those  entering  the  sea  on  the  west  are  the  Clyde, 
Ayr,  Doon,  Dee,  Nith,  Annan,  and  Esk.  The 
Tay  carries  to  the  sea  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
than  any  river  in  Britain,  but  neither  it  nor 
most  of  the  others,  except  when  they  form  estu- 
aries, are  of  much  use  for  navigation.  The 
Clyde,  however,  in  its  lower  course  carries  a  vast 
traffic,  this  being  rendered  possible  chiefly  by 
dredging.  Many  of  the  rivers  are  valuable  from 
the  numbers  of  salmon  they  produce.  A  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  country  is  the  great  multitude 
of  lakes,  varying  in  size  from  Loch  Lomond 
(twenty-eight  square  miles)  to  the  pocA-like 
mountain  tarns.  In  the  Northern  Highlands  al- 
most every  elen  has  its  lake  and  every  mountain 
hollow  is  filled  by  a  stream  or  spring.  Among 
the  more  noted  are  Lochs  Lomond,  Katrine,  Tay, 
Earn,  Rannoch  Awe.  Shiel,  Laggan,  Lochy, 
Ness,  Maree,  Shin,  in  tne  Western  and  Northern 
Highlands;  Loch  Leven^  in  the  Central  High- 
lands; and  St.  Mary's  Loch,  Lochs  Ken,  Dee, , 
and  Doon  in  the  Southern  Uplands. 

Seasons,  the  four  divisions  or  portions  of 
the  year:  namely,  spring,  when  the  sun  enters 
Aries;  summer,  when  he  enters  Cancer;  au- 
tumn, when  he  enters  Libra;  and  winter,  when 
he  enters  Capricorn.  Hence  spring  is  supposed 
to  commence  about  the  21st  of  March;  sum- 
mer, about  the  22d  of  June;  autumn,  about 
the  23d  of  September;  and  winter,  about  the 
23d  of  December.  The  diveraty  of  the  seasons 
depends  upon  the  oblique  position  of  the  sun's 
path  through  the  heavens;  in  consequence  of 
which  this  luminary  rises  to  different  -heights 
above  the  horizon,  making  the  day  sometimes 
longer,  and  sometimes  shorter,  than  the  nights. 
Wten  the  sun  rises  highest  at  noon,  its  rays 
fall  most  neariy  in  the  direction  of  a  perpen- 
dicular, and  consec^uently  a  greater  number  is 
received  upon  a  given  spot;  their  action  also, 
at  the  same  time,  continues  the  longest.  These 
circumstances  make  the  difference  between 
smnmer  and  winter. 

Shang^haiy  a  city  and  seaport  of  China,  in 
the  province  of  Kianzsu;  near  the  jimction  of 
the  Hwang-pu  and  the  Wu-sung  nvers.  The 
Chinese  city  proper  is  inclosed  within  wails 
twenty-four  feet  high,  the  streets  being  narrow 
and  dirty,  and  the  buildings  low,  crowded,  and 
for  the  most  part  unimportant.  In  1843 
Shanghai  was  opened  as  one  of  the  five  treaty 
ports,  and  an  important  foreign  settlement  is 
now  establbhed  (with  a  separate  government) 
outside  the  city  walls.  Shanghai  has  water  com- 
munication with  about  a  thinl  of  China,  and  its 
trade  since  the  opening  of  the  port  has  become 
very  extensive.  The  chief  imports  are  cottons, 
jrams,  woolens,  and  opium;  and  the  exports, 
silk,  tea,  rice,  and  raw  cotton.  The  lar^st  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Bntish  and 
American  merchants.    Population,  457,000. 

Sheffield 9  a  mum'cipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  FiUgland,  county  of  York  (West  Rid- 
ing);   on  hilly  ground  at  the  junction  of  the 
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Sheaf  and  Don,  about  160  miles  north  of  Lon- 
don. In  the  central  parts  great  improvements 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  crowded  streets 
by  the  oor|x>ration,  and  the  suburban  districts 
are  well  built  and  picturesquely  situated.  The 
trade  of  Sheffield  is  chiefly  connected  with  cut- 
lery, for  which  it  has  long  been  famous,  and  the 
manufacture  of  all  forms  of  steel,  iron,  and  brass 
work.  The  steel  manufacture  includes  armor 
plating,  rails,  engine  castings,  rifles,  etc.  There 
are  abo  manufactures  of  engines,  machinery, 
plated  goods,  Britannia-metal  goods,  optical 
instruments,  stoves  and  grates,  etc.  Popula- 
tion noon,  380,717. 

Shenandoah,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  flows  northeast  through  the  valley  of  Vir- 
f^msLf  and  inmiediately  below  Harpei^s  Ferry 
joins  the  Potomac,  of  which  it  is  the  principal 
tributary.  Its  length  is  170  miles,  thegreater 
part  of  which  is  navigable  for  boats.  The  val- 
ley of  the  Shenandoah  was  the  scene  of  numerous 
military  operations  in  the  American  Civil  War, 
and  was  devastated  by  General  Sheridan  in  1864. 

Sianiy  an  extensive  kingdom  of  southeast- 
em  Asia,  occupying  the  middle  portion  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  between  British  Bur- 
mah  on  the  west  and  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China 
on  the  east,  and  extending  southwards  into  the 
northern  portion  of  the  MlJay  Peninsula.  In 
the  north  the  country  is  mountainous,  but  it 
stretches  toward  the  south  into  broad  plains, 
which  are  well  watered  and  extremely  fertile. 
The  minerals  include  ^Id,  tin,  iron,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  antimony,  besides  several  precious 
stones,  such  as  the  sapphire.  Oriental  ruDy,  and 
Oriental  topaz.  Mining  is  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese.  Cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  num- 
erous in  Siam;  fruits  are  abundant  and  of  ex- 
ceUent  quality;  black  pepper,  tobacco,  carda- 
mons.  and  gamboge  are  important  products. 
The  torests  produce  aloes,  wood,  sappan  wood, 
teak,  timber,  bamboos,  rattans,  gutta  percha, 
dammar,  catechu,  benzoin,  etc.  Among,  wild 
ftnimAlw  are  the  tiger,  leopard,  bear,  otter,  orang- 
ou-tan^,  single-homed  rhinoceros,  and  elephant, 
which  nere  attains  a  size  and  beauty  elsewhere 
unknown.  The  last,  when  of  a  white  color,  is 
held  in  the  highest  reverence.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  trade  of  Siam  is  in  the  hands  of  foreigners, 
and  the  foreign  trade  centers  at  Bangkok.  The 
chief  export  is  rice,  after  which  come  teak,  pep- 
per, dried  fish,  biros'  nests,  cattle,  and  teel  seed. 
The  chief  imports  are  gold  leaf  and  treasure  and 
cottons,  after  which  come  opium,  china  goods, 
gunny  bagSy  hardware,  kerosene  oil  and  silk 
goods.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore,  and  to  a  much  less  extent  with 
Lower  Burma  and  Great  Britain. 

The  Siamese  are  members  of  the  great  Mon- 
golian family,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  people 
of  Burma  and  Annam.  The  Siamese  profess 
Buddhism,  introduced  into  the  country  about 
the  middle  of  the  Seventh  Century.  Christian- 
ity is  now  making  some  progress  in  the  country. 
The  language  forms  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Chinese  and  Malay.  The  written  characters 
seem  to  be  derived  from  a  form  of  Sanskrit.  By 
a  series  of  aggressive  operations,  the  French  ap- 
propriated about  110,000  square  miles,  the  re- 
mainder of  about  200,000  square  miles  being 


guaranteed  to  Siam  by  a  treaty  in  January,  1896, 
between  the  French  and  British  Govemnomts. 

SnoWy  water  deposited  from  the  atmo^here 
in  a  frozen  condition,  the  ice  being  in  the  fonn 
of  distinct  crystals  which  have  become  inter- 
laced one  with  another,  producing  bulky  fi^t 
feathery  flakes.  The  atmosphere  offers  cod- 
siderable  resistance  to  the  nassafe  of  these 
flakes,  and  consequently  the  tall  of  eacb  snow- 
flake  is  comparatively  slow.  It  appears  highly 
probable  that  snow  is  formed  wben  aqueous 
vapor  is  condensed  in  an  upper  layer  of  the 
atmosphere  which  has  previously  been  oooM 
down  considerably  below  the  freesin^-point 
Under  these  conditions  the  minute  particSes  of 
ice  are  deposited  one  upon  another,  and  arrai^ 
themselves  in  definite  crystals.  It  is  found 
that  all  these  snow  cr3r8tab  have  a  form  doiTod 
from  the  hezaiton. 

Sophia,  Church  of  St.,  in  Constanti- 
noi^e,  the  most  celebrated  ecclesiastical  edifice 
of  the  Greek  Church,  now  used  as  a  mosque  ; 
was  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  cfedi- 
cated  in  558.  It  is  m  the  Byzantine  style  of 
archit^ture,  has  a  fine  dome  rising  to  the  bei^t 
of  180  feet,  and  is  richly  decorated  in  the  in- 
terior. The  mass  of  the  edifice  is  of  bri<^  but 
is  overlaid  with  marble;  the  floor  is  of  mosaic 
work,  composed  of  porphyry  and  verd  antique. 
The  great  piers  which  support  the  dome  oonsiBt 
of  square  blocks  of  stone  Dound  with  hoops  of 
iron.  The  numerous  pillars  sui>portinff  the  in- 
ternal galleries,  etc.,  are  of  white  and  oc^<»ed 
marbles,  porphyry,  granite,  etc.,  and  have  cap- 
itals of  various  peculiar  forms.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  243  feet  in  width  from  north  to 
south,  and  269  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west. 

Spain,  a  kingdom  in  the  southwest  of  Eu- 
rope, forming  with  Portugal  the  great  southwest 
peninsula  of  Europe.  It  is  separated  from 
France  on  the  northeast  by  the  chiun  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  otherwise  bounded  by  Port«^al 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  In  great- 
est breadth  north  and  south  it  measures  540 
miles;  greatest  len^h  east  and  west,  620  miles. 
Spain  retains  practically  none  of  her  once  mag- 
mfioent  colomes.  The  war  with  the  United 
States  deprived  her  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the 
Philippine  and  Sulu  Islands,  and  Guam;  mad 
a  tre&ty  with  Germany,  February  8,  1^9,  of 
the  Marianne  (or  Ladrone)  Caroline,  and  Pt^ew 
Islands.  On  November  8,  1900,  Sptdn  sold  the 
islands  of  Ca^yan  and  oibutu  to  the  United 
States  for  $100,000.  Her  last  remaining  colo- 
nies are  in  Africa.  The  coast  line  is  not  much 
broken,  but  sweeps  round  in  gentle  curves,  pfe- 
senting  few  remarkable  headLuids,  or  indenta- 
tions. The  interior  is  considerably  diverafied, 
but  its  characteristic  feature  is  its  central  table- 
land, which  has  an  elevation  of  from  2,^X)  to 
2,800  feet,  and  a  superficial  extent  of  not  less 
than  90,000  square  miles.  It  descends  gnd- 
ually  on  the  west  toward  Portugal;  but  on  the 
east,  toward  the  provinces  of  Catalonia  and 
on  the  north  bv  tne  Asturian  and  Cantabiian 
Moimtains,  reaching  an  elevation  of  about  8,500 
feet^  and  on  the  south  by  the  Sierra  Morena. 
Besides  these  ranges,  there  is  the  chain  oi  the 
Pyrenees,  which,  though  partly  belonging  to 
France,  presents  its  boldest  front  to  Spain  and 
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has  its  loftiest  summits  within  it.  The  whole 
country  teems  with  mineral  wealth,  the  min- 
erals including,  in  greater  or  less  quantities,  gold, 
silver,  quicksilver,  lead,  copper,  iron,  zinc, 
calamine,  antimony,  tin,  coal,  etc.  The  ex- 
ptloitation  of  the  minerals  has,  however,  in  recent 
times  been  mostly  accomplished  by  foreign 
capital,  while  most  of  the  ore  is  exported  to 
foreign  countries  in  its  raw  state.  About  one- 
sixth  of  the  acreage  is  imder  wood ;  the  more  I 
remarkable  trees  oeing  the  Spanish  chestnut  I 
and  several  varieties  of  oak,  and  in  particular  j 
the  cork  oak.  Fruits  are  extremely  abundant,  | 
and  include,  in  addition  to  apples,  pears,  cherries 
plums,  peaches^  and  apricots,  the  almond,  date, 
ng,  orange,  citron,  olive,  and  pomegranate; 
and  in  the  lower  districts,  the  pmeapple  and 
banana.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  general,  and 
mat  quantities  of  wine  are  made,  both  for 
home  consumption  and  exportation.  The  more 
important  farm  crops  are  wheat,  rice,  maize, 
barley,  and  legumes.  In  the  south,  cotton  and 
sugar  cane  are  grown.  Hemp,  flax,  esparto, 
the  mulberry  for  rearing  silk  worms,  saffron, 
licorice,  are  also  to  be  mentioned. 

St«  LoulSy  chief  city  of  Missouri,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Itiver^  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  fourth 
city  in  the  United  States  in  population,  and  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  city  is  built  on  rising  eround,  compriang 
three  terraces,  the  highest  of  which  is  200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  city  owns  an 
extensive  water- works  system,  costing  $20,000,- 
000.  There  are  in  all  873  miles  of  streets,  of 
which  432  miles  are  paved.  The  sewer  system 
covers  488  miles.  St.  Louis  has  a  park  system 
which  constitutes  one  of  its  most  attractive 
features.  The  total  area  of  the  parks  is  2,268 
acres.  Forest  Park,  which  comprises  1,370 
acres,  is  the  largest,  and  although  the  land  is 
largely  unimpro'ml  is  probably  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  parks.  Tower  Grove  Park,  covering 
276  acres  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city, 
was  the  donation  of  Henry  Shaw,  who  also  ^ve 
the  city  the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden.  The 
fair  groimds,  with  137  acres,  contain  a  one- 
mile  race  track,  an  amphitheater  seating  40,000 
people,  many  halls,  etc.  Carondelet  ana  Lafay- 
ette Parks  are  small  but  fine  specimens  of  land- 
scape gardening.  The  principal  public  build- 
ings are  the  masave  post-omce  and  custom- 
house, costing  more  than  $6,500,000;  the  city 
hall,  built  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000;  the  court- 
house; the  union  railroad  station  with  a  train 
house  covering  thirty  tracks,  and  used  by  twenty- 
one  railroad  companies,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$6,500,000;  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
bmlding,  costing  $2,000,000.  The  St.  Louis 
bridge,  a  massive  structure,  was  completed  in 
1874  at  a  cost  of  over  $10,000,000.  It  consists 
of  three  spans,  the  center  one  being  520  feet 
long,  and  the  other  two  500  feet  each.  The 
piers  upon  which  these  spans  rest  are  built  of 
limestone  carried  down  to  bed  rock.  The  main 
passage  for  the  accommodation  of  pedestrians, 
IS  fifty-four  feet  wide,  and  below  tnis  are  two 
lines  of  rails.  The  merchant's  bridge,  three 
miles  north,  was  completed  in  1890  at  a  cost  of 
$3,000,000.    The  latter  is  used  exclu^vely  for 


railroad  traffic.  The  favorable  location  of  St. 
Louis  in  the  heart  of  the  vast  and  fertile  Missis- 
sippi Valley  makes  it  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  United  States.  There  is  an 
immense  trade  in  breadstuffs,  grain,  provisions, 
lumber,  hides,  fur,  agricultural  products,  manu- 
factured articles,  etc.  There  are  about  7,000 
manufacturing  establishments,  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  about  $150,000,000,  and  em- 
ploying upward  of  100,000  persons.  It  is  one 
of  the  largest  tobacco  manufacturing  cities  in 
the  world.  The  city  has  direct  communication 
with  more  than  6,000  miles  of  rivers.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  its  foreign  trade  is  entered 
and  cleared  at  New  Orleans.  The  institutions 
of  higher  education  are  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis  University  (Roman  Catholic),  the 
College  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  St.  Louis 
School  of  Fine  Arts,  Maria  Consilia  Convent, 
training  school  for  nurses,  several  medical 
coUeses,  dental  college,  theological  seminaries 
(Lutheran  and  Evangelical  Lutheran),  manual 
training  school,  the  State  school  for  the  blind, 
and  tl^  St.  Louis  day  school  for  deaf  mutes. 
Population,  750,000. 

Stockholniy  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden:  on  several  islands  and  the  adjacent 
mainland,  between  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  and  Lake 
Malar;  in  a  situation  that  is  accounted  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  in  Europe.  The  nucleus 
of  Stockholm  is  an  island  in  mid-channel  c^ed 
"The  Town'';  on  it  stand  the  imposing  royal 
palace  (1607-1754);  the  principal  church  (St. 
Nicholas),  in  which  the  kings  are  crowned;  the 
House  of  the  Nobles  (1648-1670),  in  which  that 
class  hold  their  periodical  meetings;  the  town 
house;  the  ministries  of  the  kingdom;  and  the 
principal  wharf,  a  magnificent  granite  quay, 
fronting  east.  Immediately  west  of  the  central 
island  fies  the  Knights'  Island ;  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  with  public  ouildin^,  as  the 
houses  of  parliament;  the  old  Franciscan 
Church,  in  which  all  the  later  sovereigns  of 
Sweden  have  been  buried;  the  royal  archives; 
and  the  chief  law  courts  of  the  kingdom.  There 
is  considerable  industry  in  the  making  of  sugar, 
tobacco,  silks  and  ribbons,  candles,  linen,  cotton, 
and  leather,  and  there  are  large  iron  foundries 
and  machine  shops.  The  water  approaches  to 
the  cit^  are  in  general  rendered  inaccessible  by 
ice  during  three  or  four  months  every  winter* 
but  to  remedy  this  defect  it  is  proposed  to  build 
a  new  harbor  at  Nynas  on  the  Baltic  shore, 
thirty  miles  to  the  south.  In  spite  of  the  winter 
drawoack  Stockholm  is  the  seat  of  a  trade  suffi- 
cient to  brin^  an  average  of  1,760  vessels  of 
635,000  tons  mto  the  port  every  year,  carrying 

Erincipally  grain  (wheat  and  rye),  rice,  flour, 
erring,  oils  and  oilcake,  cork,  groceries,  metals, 
and  wme  and  spirits  (imports).  The  commod- 
ities exported  consist  chiefly  of  iron  and  steel, 
oats  ana  tar.  Though  Stockholm  was  founded 
by  Birger  Jarl  in  1^55,  it  was  not  made  the 
capital  of  Sweden  till  comparatively  modem 
times.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  grown  rap- 
idly.    Population,  302,462. 

St.  Petep'8,  the  Cathedral  of  Rome,  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent  churches 
in  Christendom.  It  is  a  cruciform  building  in 
the  Italian  style,  surmoimted  by  a  lofty  dome. 
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built  on  the  legendary  site  of  St.  Peter's  martyiv 
dom ;  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  on  the  loth 
of  April,  1506.  Michael  Angelo  was  appointed 
architect  in  1546.  He  nearly  completed  the 
dome  and  a  large  portion  of  the  building  before 
his  decease  (1564).  The  nave  was  finished  in 
1612,  the  facade  and  portico  in  1614,  and  the 
church  was  dedicated  by  Urban  VIII.,  November 
18,  1626.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  dome  is 
139  feet,  the  exterior  diameter  195^  feet;  its 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the 
lantern,  405  feet;  to  the  top  of  the  cross  out- 
side, 448  feet.  The  length  of  the  cathedral 
within  the  walls  is  613^  feet;  the  height  of  the 
nave  near  the  door.  152^  feet;  the  width,  87i 
feet.  The  width  of  the  side  aisles  is  33}  feet; 
the  entire  width  of  the  nave  and  side  aisles,  in- 
cluding the  piers  that  separate  them,  197}  feet. 
The  circumference  of  the  piers  which  support 
the  dome  is  253  feet.  The  noor  of  the  cathedral 
covers  nearly  five  acres.  Its  cost  is  estimated 
to  have  exceeded  $50,000,000. 

St.  Peters  burff  9  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  When  a  strong  wind  is 
blowing  from  the  sea  its  level  rises  by  several 
feet,  and  the  poorer  parts  of  St.  Peter8bui*g  are 
inundated  every  year;  but  when  the  overflow 
exceeds  ten  feet  nearly  the  whole  of  the  city  is 
inimdated.  Peter  I.  laid  the  foundations  of  his 
capital  in  1702  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  delta, 
and  dreamed  to  make  of  it  a  new  Amsterdam. 
The  actual  connection  between  Russia  and  its 
capital  was  established  through  the  Neva,  which 
since  it  was  connected  by  canals  with  the  upper 
Vol^,  became  the  real  mouth  of  the  immense 
basm  of  the  chief  river  of  Russia  and  its  num- 
berless tributaries.  Foreign  trade  and  the  cen- 
tralisation of  all  administration  in  the  residence 
of  the  emperor  have  made  of  St.  Petersbui]ff  a 
populous  city  covering  forty-two  square  miles. 
The  Great  Neva,  the  chief  branch  of  the  river, 
which  has  within  the  city  itself  a  width  of  from 
400  to  700  yards,  is  so  deep  that  large  ships  can 
lie  alongside  its  granite  embankments.  Cron- 
stadt,  built  on  an  island  sixteen  miles  to  the 
west  of  St.  Petersbui^K)  is  both  the  fortress  and 
the  port  of  the  capitsJ.  Two-thirds  of  the  for- 
eign vessels  unload  within  the  city  itself.  The 
main  body  of  the  city,  containing  more  than 
one-half  of  its  inhabitants  as  well  as  all  the  chief 
streets,  stands  on  the  n^iainland,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Neva;  and  a  beautiful  granite  quay,  with 
a  long  series  of  palaces  and  mansions,  stretches 
for  two  and  one-half  miles.  Only  two  perma- 
nent bridges  cross  the  Neva;  the  other  two, 
built  on  boats,  are  removed  in  autumn  and 
spring.  The  island  Vasilievsky,  between  the 
Great  and  Little  Nevas,  has  at  its  head  the 
Stock  Exchange,  surrounded  by  spacious  store- 
houses, and  a  row  of  scientific  institutions,  all 
facing  the  Neva.  On  the  Peterburcsky  Island, 
between  the  Little  Neva  and  the  Great  Neva, 
stands  the  old  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
facing  the  Winter  Palace,  and  containing  the 
mint  and  the  cathedral.  It  has  behind  it  the 
arsenal,  and  a  series  of  wide  streets  bordered  by 
small,  mostly  wooden  houses,  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  poorer  civil  service  functionaries.  Farther 
up  the  mainland  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neva 


is  covered  by  the  poorer  parts  of  the  city,  but 
contains  some  pubhc  build  mgs  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  factories.  Numerous  islands,  separated 
from  each  other  by  small  branches  into  whidi 
both  Nevas  subdivide,  and  connected  together 
by  a  great  number  of  wooden  bridges,  are  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  parks  and  summer  houses, 
to  which  most  of  the  wealthier  and  middle-daos 
population  repair  in  the  summer.  The  m^n 
part  of  St.  Petersburg  has  for  its  center  the  Old 
Admiralty.  Near  the  Admiralty  are  the  chief 
public  buildings  of  the  city.  The  principal 
churches  (which  are  generally  distinguished  dt 
prominent  cupolas)  are  St  Isaac's  Gathedral 
the  most  oosUy  of  all,  and  one  of  the  largest 
churches  of  Europe,  modeled  on  St.  Pet^s» 
Rome,  built  of  granite  and  Finland  marble,  aiui 
with  a  profusely  decorated  interior;  the  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  the  resting-place 
of  the  emperors,  with  a  conspicuous  pyramkial 
spire  (302  feet) ;  the  cathedral  of  Our  Lady  of 
Kazan,  with  an  image  of  the  Virgin  enriched 
with  precious  stones  and  pearis;  the  Smolni 
Cathedral,  a  white  marble  edifice;  and  the 
Memorial  Church,  built  on  the  spot  where  the 
Czar,  Alexander  II.,  was  assassinated,  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  the  many  sacred  edifices  in  the 
city.  Among  the  many  palaces  are  the  Winter 
Palace,  now  used  only  for  ceremonial  purposes, 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  luxurious  in  Ehirope; 
the  Marble  Palace,  so-called :  the  Michael  I^ 
ace,  now  used  as  the  School  of  Military  Engi- 
neers^ and  the  Hermitage  Palace,  containing  a 
fine  library  and  one  of  the  richest  coUections  of 
French,  Flemish,  Dutch,  Italian,  Spanish,  RtB- 
sian,  and  other  paintings,  the  private  property 
of  the  czars,  besides  engravings,  coins,  gems, 
antiquities,  etc.  The  cottage  in  which  Peter  the 
Great  lived  while  superintending  the  oonstrue- 
tion  of  St.  Petersburg  is  still  preserved.  Other 
buildings  of  importance  are:  the  Admiralty,  % 
vast  pMrallelogiam  of  brick,  with  a  naval  and 
natural  history  museum  and  library;  the  arse^ 
nal,  containing  a  museum  of  artillery;  the  pal- 
aces of  the  general  staff  and  of  the  senate;  the 
custom-house,  the  exchange,  and  ioiperial  hank; 
the  fortress  of  Petropavlovsk  (the  Kussian  bas- 
tile);  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  with  extensive 
museum  and  library;  and  the  imperial  lihrsry, 
with  over  a  million  volumes  and  hrae  ooUectioos 
of  manuscripts  and  engravings.  "Riere  are  nu- 
merous hospitals  and  charitable  institutions,  s 
university,  founded  in  1819,  many  special  acad- 
emies, and  four  theaters  maintaii^  by  the 
state.  Of  the  monuments,  the  colossid  eques- 
trian statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  erected  br 
Catharine  II.  (1782),  and  the  monolithic  Dom 
column  of  granite,  eighty  feet  high,  erected  by 
Nicholas  to  the  memory  of  Alexander  I.,  take 
first  rank. 

St.  Petersburg  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1703,  when  he  had  just  wrested  its 
site  from  the  Swedes.  The  forced  constmctioD 
of  a  city  in  a  site  apparently  forbidden  by  natuie> 
cost  the  lives,  according  to  various  accounts,  of 
from  100,000  to  200,000  peasante,  collected  from 
all  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  was  at  first 
built  entirely  of  wood,  and  without  a  proper 
street  system,  but  the  extensive  fires  of  1736 
and  1737  facilitated  the  reccHistruction  on  an 
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improved  plan.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  did 
much  to  improve  the  city;  it  is,  however,  chiefly 
indebted  to  Catharine  11.  for  its  regularity  and 
architectural  splendor:  and  the  improvements 
under  Nicholas  and  Alexander  II.  have  made  it 
one  of  the  finest  of  European  capitals.  Popula- 
tion, 1,429,000. 

Suez  Canaly  a.  great  artificial  channel  cut- 
ting the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  thus  forming  a 
waterway  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Red  S^;  was  planned  and  imdertaken  by  the 
French  engineer  Lesseps,  through  whose  untir- 
ing efforts  a  company  was  form^  and  the  neces- 
sary capital  raised;  occupied  ten  years  in  the 
construction  (1859-69),  and  cost  some  twenty 
million  pounds;  from  Port  Said  on  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Suez  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
the  length  is  about  100  miles,  a  portion  of  which 
lies  through  Lakes  Menzalen,  Ballah,  Timsah, 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes;  as  widened  and  deepened 
in  1886  it  has  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty-eight 
feet,  and  varies  from  150  to  300  feet  in  width; 
traffic  is  facilitated  by  electric  li^ht  during  the 
night,  and  the  passage  occupies  little  more  than 
twenty-fo\ir  hours;  has  been  neutralised  and 
exempted  from  blockade,  vessels  of  all  nations 
in  peace  or  war  bein^  free  to  pass  through; 
now  the  highway  to  Inma  and  the  East,  shorten- 
ing the  voyage  to  India  by  7,600  miles;  three- 
fourths  of  the  ships  passing  through  are  Eng- 
lish; an  annual  toU  is  drawn  of  close  on  three 
million  pounds,  the  net  profit  of  which  faUs  to 
be  divided  amon^t  the  shareholders,  of  whom, 
since  1875,  the  Bntish  Government  has  been  one 
of  the  largest. 

Superior*  Ltake,  the  extreme  west  and 
most  extensive  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  North 
America,  being  the  largest  body  of  fresh  water 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Its  length,  east 
to  west,  is  about  360  miles,  with  a  mean 
breadth  of  about  eighty  miles,  so  that  its  area 
may  be  taken  at  about  28,600  square  miles. 
The  mean  depth  is  estimated  at  900  feet,  and 
the  height  of  its  surface  at  about  640  feet  above 
the  Atlantic.  It  receives  upward  of  fifty  rivers, 
but  none  is  of  much  importance  except  the  St. 
Louis  which  enters  at  its  southwest  extremity, 
and  the  Riviere  au  Grand  Portage.  During  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  these  and  the  other  nvers 
sweep  into  the  lake  vast  Quantities  of  sand, 
bowlder  stones,  and  drift  timber.  It  discharges 
itaelf  at  its  eastern  extremity  into  Lakes  Huron 
and  Michigan,  by  the  river  and  falls  of  St.  Mary. 
This  lake  embosoms  many  large  and  well-wooded 
islands,  the  chief  of  which  is  Isle  Ro^al.  Toward 
each  extremity  the  lake  contracts  m  width,  and 
at  the  lower  end  terminates  in  a  bay  which  falls 
into  the  outlet,  the  St.  Mary's  River,  at  the  two 
opposite  headlands  of  Gros  Cape  on  the  north 
and  Point  Iroauois  on  the  south.  Thence  to 
the  mouth  of  tne  St.  Mary's  at  Lake  Huron  is 
about  sixty  miles.  The  navigation  of  this  river 
is  interrupted  twenty  miles  below  its  source  at 
the  Falls  of  St.  Maiy,  or,  as  the  place  is  com- 
monly called,  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Here  the  river 
descends  in  a  succession  of  rapids  extending 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  from  eighteen  to  twentv- 
one  feet,  the  fall  varying  with  the  stage  of  the 
water  in  Lake  Superior. 

A  ship  canal  has  been  constructed  past  the 


falls  bv  the  United  States  Government,  so  that 
now  the  lake  is  accessible  to  vessels  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  water  of  Lake  Superior, 
remarkable  for  its  coldness,  purity,  and  trans- 
parency, is  inhabited  by  many  kmds  of  fish, 
among  which  are  the  delicious  white  fish  and 
the  gray  trout. 

Sweden  (Swedish,  Sverige),  a  kingdom  of 
Northern  Europe,  comprising,  with  Norw^  and 
Lapland,  the  whole  of  the  Scandinavian  Penin- 
sula, of  which  it  forms  the  east,  south,  and  most 
important  portion;  having  northeast,  Russian 
Finland;  east  and  south,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  Baltic;  southwest,  the  Soimd,  Catte- 
gat,  and  Skagerrack;  and  west  and  north,  Nor- 
way, from  wmch  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  divided 
by  the  great  mountain  chain  of  Scandinavia. 
Length,  north  to  south,  950  miles;  average 
breadth  about  190  miles;  area,  172,876  square 
miles:  population,  estimated  at  5,162,918.  Cap- 
ital, Stockholm;   population,  295,789. 

Sweden  is  divided  mto  three  principal  regions: 
Goethland  (Gothia)  in  the  south ;  SwcNden  proper, 
occupying  the  center;  and  Norland  (by  far  the 
largest  part),  comprising  the  remainder.  These 
three  regions  are  again  subdivided  into  twenty- 
four  lans,  or  districts.  Sweden  is  mountainous 
in  the  west,  but,  in  general,  flat;  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  along  the  whole  road^  from  Got- 
tenburg  in  the  west  to  Stockholm  m  the  east, 
there  is  not  a  single  acclivity  of  consequence  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  latter. 

The  climate  is  less  severe  than  might  be  ex- 
pected in  80  high  a  latitude.  The  summers  are 
not,  and  spring  is  almost  unknown.  In  the 
north  snow  covers  the  groimd  for  five  or  six 
months  in  the  year;  and  the  west  coasts  are 
milder  and  more  humid  than  the  east. 

The  domestic  animals  are  the  same  as  those 
of  North  America.  The  others  are  hares  and 
foxes,  beavers,  wolves,  and,  in  the  cold  prov- 
inces of  the  north,  bears,  the  leming,  and  the 
reindeer.  Water  fowl  are  abundant  and  the 
mosquitoes  are  as  troublesome  as  they  are  in 
tropical  countries. 

Only  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  coimtry  is 
cultivated.  Agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward 
state,  but  has  been  recently  much  improved. 
Apple,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  grow  but  lan- 
guidly; whUe  berries  of  many  different  kinds 
are  produced  spontaneously  and  spread  lux- 
uriantly. Wheat  succeeds  only  in  the  southern 
provinces;  oats  are  raised  more  generally,  and 
in  larger  quantities;  but  rye  and  barley  are  the 
kinds  of  grain  most  frequently  met  with.  The 
manufacturing  industries  include  those  connected 
with  iron,  steel,  wooden  eoods,  woolens,  cottons, 
silks,  refined  sugar,  leather,  paper,  spirits,  etc. 
The  ^ater  part  of  the  trade  is  with  Great 
Britam  and  Germany. 

Switzerland  9  a  west-central  republic  of 
Europe,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Baden,  WOrt- 
tembei^,  and  Bavaria,  east  by  the  Tyrol,  south 
bv  Italy,  and  west  and  northwest  by  France. 
Maximum  length  from  east  to  west,  210  miles; 
breadth,  140  miles.  This,  the  most  mountain- 
ous country  in  Europe,  has  the  Alps  forming 
the  whole  of  its  southern  and  eastern  frontiers, 
besides  extending  its  ramified  chains  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  interior.    The  most  level 
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tracts  of  surface  are  found  in  the  northwestern 
cantons  of  Berne,  Basle,  and  Zurich,  where  they 
form  a  series  of  mountain-locked  vales,  backed 
by  the  Jura  Range  on  the  French  border.    The 
chief  valley  is  tlmt  of  the  Rhone  in  the  south 
embracing   the   canton    of    Valab,    with    rich 
tillable  tracts  and  fertile  pastures  extending  on 
either  hand  towards  the  bases  of  the  Bernese 
and  Pennine  Alps.    The  principal   nvers.   all 
rapid  and  unnavigable,  are  the  Rhone,  Rnine, 
Ticino.  Reuss.  Aar,  etc.,  with  their  affluents. 
The  Swiss  lakes,  notably  nimierous  and  pic- 
turesquely located,  as  well  as  of  great  depth, 
comprise  those  of  Geneva,  Constance,  Lucerne, 
Neufch&tel,    Zurich,    Thun,    Bienne,    Wallen- 
stadt,  and  Brieni.    Forests  cover  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  entire  surfa^  of  Switzerland.    Agri- 
culture is  carried  6n  chiefly  in  the  valleys,  wl^re 
the  cereals,  along  with  flax,  hemp,  and  tobacco, 
are   raised.    The   mountain   slopes,   occupying 
fully  two-fifths  of  the  territorial  area,  anora 
excellent  pasturage,  and  furnish  dairy  produce,  I 
tallow,   hides,   ete.,   in  quantities  enough   for ; 
exportation.    Fruits   of   the   hardier   varieties  j 
grow  well  and  profitably.    In  the  western  can-  | 
tons,  the  vine  nourishes;   while  the  orchards  of  i 
the  Thuigau  and  other  northern  districts  supply  ^ 
ample  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cioer,  ■ 
ana  of  Kirschenwasser  and  other  liauors.    The ! 
national  industry  (other  than  rural)  is  laraelv 
developed  in  important  manufactures,  of  which ' 
those  of  textile  fabrics,  leather  goods,  potteiy,  < 
sugar,    watches,   jewelry,   etc.,    constitute   the 
staple  items.    The  chief  cities  and  towns  are: 
Geneva,    Zurich,    Berne,    the    capital,    Basle, 
Lausanne,  La  Chaux  de  Fonds,  St.  Gall,  Lucerne, 
Neufch&tel,  and  Freibung. 

Taj  Mahal,  or  Mehal  ("Gem  of  Build- 
ings'0»  A  famous  mausoleum,  erected  at  Agra, 
India,  by  Shah  Jehan  for  his  favorite  wife.  It 
is  186  feet  square  with  the  comers  cut  off,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a  dome  fifty-eight  feet  in 
diameter  and  about  210  feet  in  height,  flanked 
by  four  octagonal  kiosks.  The  interior  is  di- 
vided into  four  domed  chambers  in  the  comers, 
and  a  large  central  arcaded  octagon,  all  con- 
nected by  corridors.  The  central  octagon  con- 
tains two  cenotaphs  surrounded  by  a  very 
noticeable  openwork  marble  rail.  The  only 
li^ht  admitted  enters  through  the  delicately 
pierced  marble  screens  of  the  windows.  The 
decoration  is  especially  noticeable  for  the  stone 
mosaics  of  flower  themes  and  arabesques,  much 
of  them  in  agate,  jasper,  and  bloodstone.  The 
entire  stmcture  stands  on  a  white  marble  plat- 
form eighteen  feet  high  and  313  feet  square, 
with  tapering  cylindrical  minarets  133  feet  hiffh 
at  the  comers.  The  whole  Koran  is  said  to  be 
written  in  mosaics  of  precious  stones  on  the 
interior  walls.  In  the  constmction  of  this 
magnificent  building,  which,  as  Bayard  Taylor 
says  alone  repays  a  visit  to  India,  20,000  men 
were  employed  twenty  years.  Although  the 
labor  cost  nothing,  over  $20,000,000  were  ex- 
pended in  its  constmction.  The  doors  are  of 
solid  ffllver,  and  an  enormous  diamond  was 
placed  upon  the  tomb  itself. 

Thames*  the  most  important  river  of  Great 
Britain;  usually  said  to  nse  about  three  miles 
southwest    of    Cirencester    in    Gloucestershire, 


near  a  bridge  over  the  Thames  and  8ev&n  Caial, 
called  Thameshead  Bridge,  but  is  more  pr^Kiiy 
formed  by  the  Isis,  Chum,  Ccdne,  and  Lesck, 
which  have  their  sources  on  the  east  ade  of  tk 
Cotswold  Hills,  and  unite  near  Lecblade.  lu 
total  course  is  estimated  at  250  miles.  Its  tribu- 
taries include  the  Windrush,  Cherwell,  Thame, 
Colne,  Brent,  Lea,  and  Rodinf,  on  the  kft; 
the  Kennet,  Loddon,  Wey,  and  Mole,  on  tbe 
right.  Thameshead  Bridge  is  376  feet  above 
sea  level;  the  junction  of  the  Colne  abov? 
Lechlade  is  243  feet.  At  London  Bridge  the 
width  of  the  river  is  266  yards,  at  Wociwich. 
490  yards,  at  Gravesend,  800  yards,  and  tbree 
miles  below,  1,290  yards.  The  depth  of  tlie 
river  in  the  fair  way  above  Greenwich  to  Losk- 
don  Bridge  is  twelve  to  thirteen  feet,  whik  iu 
tides  have  a  mean  range  of  seventeen  feet  sod 
an  extreme  rise  of  twenty-two  feet.  By  metos 
of  numerous  canals  immediate  access  is  given 
from  its  basin  to  those  of  all  the  great  rivers  of 
En^and. 

Thunder,  the  dazzling  light  emitted  bv 
the  electric  spark  when  it  shoots  from  douds 
chareed  with  electricity  is  called  lig;htning.  In 
the  Tower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  the  light 
is  white,  but  in  the  higher  regions,  where  the 
air  is  more  rarefied,  it  takes  a  violet  tint;  as 
does  the  spark  of  the  electrical  machine  in  a 
rarefied  medium.  The  flashes  of  lightning  are 
sometimes  several  leagues  in  length;  thej 
generally  pass  through  tne  atmosphere  in  a  zig- 
zag direction  —  a  phenomenon  ascribed  to  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  air  condensed  by  the 
passage  of  a  strong  discharge.  The  sptak  thm 
diverges  from  a  right  line,  and  takes  the  (fiiec^ 
tion  of  least  resistance.  In  vacuo  electriatr 
passes  in  a  straight  line.  The  sound  wfaidi 
accompanies  lightmng  is  called  thunder.  It  is 
due  to  the  sudden  disturbance  of  the  air  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  line  in  which  the  ^ark  passes. 
It  is  generally  a  loiur  rolling  sound  risii:^  and 
falling  in  intensity.  The  duration  of  the  thunder 
peal  IS  generallv  attributed  to  the  re-echoing  of 
the  sound  produced  at  various  places. 

Tibery  a  river  of  Italy  celebrated  in  ancient 
Roman  history,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  in  the 
province  of  Arezzo,  Tuscan^^;  rapid  and  turlwi 
m  its  upper  course,  but  navigable  100  miles  up- 
wards from  its  mouth;  flows  generallv  in  a 
southern  direction,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
260  miles  enters  the  Mediterranean  about  fiftea 
miles  below  Rome. 

Tides 9  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  water 
of  the  sea,  which  occurs  pericdically,  as  ob- 
served at  places  on  the  coasts.  The  tide  ap- 
pears as  a  general  wave  of  water,  which  graa> 
ucdlv  elevates  itself  to  a  certain  height,  tb^  a& 
ffraaually  sinks  till  its  surface  is  about  as  much 
below  the  medium  levd  as  it  was  before  above 
it.  From  that  time  the  wave  again  b^ns  to 
rise ;  and  this  reciprocating  motion  of  the  waters 
continues  constantly,  with  oertMn  variatioos 
in  the  height  and  in  the  times  of  attaining  the 
greatest  degree  of  height  and  of  depresaoD. 
The  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  tne  ^de- 
wave  are  observed  to  take  place  generally  twice 
in  the  course  of  a  lunar  day.  or  of  twwity-four 
hours,  forty-nine  minutes  of  mean  solar  tixne, 
on  most  of  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the 
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greater  part  of  the  bays,  firths,  and  rivers  which 
communicate  freelv  with  it.  The  tides  form 
what  are  called  a  flood  and  an  ebb,  a  high  and 
low  water.  The  whole  interval  between  high 
and  low  water  is  often  called  a  tide;  the  water 
is  said  to  flow  and  to  ebb :  and  the  rising  is  called 
the  flood-tide  and  the  falling  the  ebb-tide.  The 
rise  or  fall  of  the  waters,  in  re^rd  to  elevation 
or  depression,  is  exceedingly  different  at  differ- 
ent places,  and  is  also  variable  everywhere. 
The  interval  between  two  succeeding  high- 
waters  is  also  variable.  It  is  shortest  about 
new  and  full  moon,  being  then  about  twelve 
hours,  nineteen  minutes;  and  about  the  time 
of  the  moon's  quadratures  it  is  twelve  hours, 
thirty  minutes.  But  these  intervals  are  some- 
what different  at  different  places.  Tides  are 
caused  by  the  attraction  wnich  the  sun  and 
moon  exert  over  the  water  of  the  earth.  The 
moon  is  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to 
the  earth,  and  the  mobile  nature  of  water  leads 
it  to  yield  readilv  to  the  attractive  influence. 
Those  parts  of  the  waters  directly  under  the 
moon's  vertical  path  in  the  heavens  are  drawn 
out  towards  the  moon.  At  the  same  time  the 
moon  attracts  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  and,  as  it 
were,  pulls  the  earth  awa)r  from  the  water  on 
the  surface  furthest  from  it,  so  that  here  also 
the  water  is  raised,  although  not  quite  so  much 
as  on  the  nearer  side.  The  waters  being  thus 
heaped  up  at  the  same  time  on  these  two  op- 
posite parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  waters  situated 
half-way  between  them  beine  thus  necessarily 
depressed,  two  high  and  two  low  tides  occur  in 
the  period  of  a  little  more  than  one  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  The  sun's  influence 
upon  the  tides  is  evidenced  in  its  either  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  the  lunar  tide,  according  as 
the  sun's  place  in  the  heavens  coincides  with 
the  line  of  the  moon's  attraction,  or  the  reverse. 
It  is  this  difference  which  produces  what  are 
known  as  spring  tides  and  neap  tides.  Spring 
tides  occur  at  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  the 
result  of  the  gravitating  influence  of  both  sun 
and  moon;  neap  tides  occur  when  the  moon  is 
in  her  (quarters,  and  are  not  so  high  as  the 
spring  tides,  the  lunar  influence  being  lessened 
by  the  sun's  force  acting  in  a  direction  at  right 
an^es  to  it.  The  interference  of  coasts  and 
irregularities  in  the  ocean  beds  cause  the  great 
variations  as  to  time  and  ranee  in  the  actual 
tides  observed  at  different  [Maces.  In  some 
places,  as  in  the  German  Ocean  at  a  point  north 
of  the  Straits  of  Dover,  a  high  tide  meets  low 
water,  and  thus  maintains  perpetual  mean  tide. 
In  the  case  cited,  high  water  transmitted  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover  encounters  low  water  trans- 
mitted round  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  vice 
versa.  The  interval  of  time  at  any  place  be- 
tween noon  and  the  time  of  high  water  on  the 
day  of  full  or  new  moon  is  called  the  establish- 
ment of  the  port. 

TokyOy  formerly  called  Yeddo,  the  capital 
of  Japan,  and  chief  residence  of  the  Mikado; 
on  a  bay  of  the  same  name;  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  Hondo,  the  largest  of  the  Japanese 
Islands,  and  connected  by  rail  with  Yokohama 
and  Kanagawa.  The  bmk  of  the  houses  are  of 
wood,  but  there  are  many  new  buildings  of  brick 
and   stone,  and  an  imperial  palace  has  been 


erected  near  the  center,  as  also  public  offices, 
etc.    The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  flat,  and 
intersected    by    numerous    canals    crossed    by 
bridges.    The  streets  are  generally  narrow  and 
irre^ar.    Gas  and  electricity  have  been  intro- 
duced,  and   the   sanitary   arrangements   have 
been  improved.    Education  is  well  organized, 
and  there  are  nearly  700  private  and  elementary 
schools.    Tokyo  contains  the  imperial  univer- 
sity, and  it  may  be  conndered  the  center  of  the 
political,  commercial,  and  literary  activity  of 
I  Ja^n.     Population,  1,000,000. 
I     Toronto 9  capital  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
I  Canada;   on  Lake  Ontario.    Its  site  is  low,  but 
I  rises  gently  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height 
I  of  about  100  feet.    The  Bay  of  Toronto  an  arm 
I  of  Lake  Ontario,  on  the  south  of  the  city,  affords 
a  commodious  and  excellent  harbor,   capable 
I  of  receiving  the  largest  lake  vessels.     Toronto 
I  has  various  manufacturing  interests,  including 
i  several  engineering  plants  and  iron  foundries^ 
I  soap  worlu,  an  immense  distillery,  a  number 
I  of  breweries,  rolling  mills,  car  shops,  tanneries, 
I  carriage  factories,  machine  shops,  cabinet  fac> 
I  tories,  spice  mills,  car  wheel  worxs,  pork  packing 
plants,  boot  and  shoe  establishments,  sash  and 
door,  and  sewizi^  machine  factories,  etc.    The 
city  has  large  ^ilities  for  an  extensive  lake 
traffic.    There  is  regular  steamboat  connection 
with  all  lake  ports  as  well  as  those  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  Itiver,  making  the  city  one  of  great 
commercial  importance.    Toronto  was  founded 
in  1794  by  Governor  Simcoe.    The  town  was 
captured  in  1813  by  the  Americans  under  Gen- 
eral Pike,  who  was  killed  during  the  attack. 
Since  that  period  it  has  made  steady  progress  as  a 
commercial,  educational,  and  remdential  center. 
Population,  262,149. 

Turkey.  In  Europe  it  occupies  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  in 
this  portion  is  situated  the  capital,  Constanti- 
nople, but  the  laiger  part  of  Turkey  is  in  Asia. 
The  immediate  possessions  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
extend  from  Montenegro,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and 
Eastern  Rumelia  on  the  north  to  the  iEgean  and 
Greece  on  the  south,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Adriatic,  the  Straits  of  Otranto,  and  the 
Ionic  Sea.  In  1878  the  area  imder  Turkish  rule 
was  reduced,  and  the  independence  and  the 
limits  of  several  of  the  formerly  tributary  states 
extended.  There  are  still  nominally  under  Tur- 
key the  autonomous  province  of  Eastern 
Rumelia;  the  island  of  Crete;  the  tributary 
principality  of  Bulgaria;  the  semi-detached 
provinces  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novi- 
bazar,  administered  by  Austria-Himgary.  A 
number  of  islands  in  the  Mfse&n  belong  to  Tur- 
key. Egypt  also  is  nominally  part  of  the 
Turkish  aominions.  European  Turkey  is  trav- 
ersed in  different  directions  by  numerous 
mountain  chains,  but  the  main  systems  are  the 
Balkan  range,  stretching  from  west  to  east 
between  Bulgaria  and  Elastem  Rumelia  to  Cape 
Emineh  on  tne  Black  Sea;  Rhodope,  south  of 
the  Balkans;  the  Shardagh  and  Grammos  on  the 
west,  continued  northwest  under  various  names 
into  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  most  im- 
portant river  basin  is  that  which  drains  into 
the  Archipelaeo  or  .£gean  Sea,  which  receives 
the  Vardar,  tne  Struma,  the  Mista  or  Karasu, 
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and  the  Maritza.  There  are  several  plains 
remarkable  for  their  fertility  and  beauty.  The 
climate  is  not  so  mild  as  its  latitude  might  seem 
to  indicate,  the  winter  being  severe;  but  the 
sunmier  heat  Is  excessive.  For  the  production 
of  the  ordinarv  cereals  no  part  of  tl^  world  is 
more  admirably  adapted.  The  principal  grains 
are  maize,  wheat,  and  barley,  while  rice,  millet, 
and  buckwheat,  are  produced,  as  also  flax,  hemp, 
sesame,  and  inadder.  The  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco and  cotton  is  very  general.  Among  fruits 
the  fiffs  are  highly  esteemed;  the  cultivation  of 
the  Olive  is  carried  on  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Archipelago  and  the  Adriatic;  wine  is  an  impor- 
tant product  in  many  districts ;  and  much  atten- 
tion IS  paid  in  some  parts  to  the  growing  of  roses. 
There  are  few  manufactures  except  in  Constan- 
tinople, Adrianople,  and  Salonica,  and  these  are 
of  little  importance. 

Turkey  m  Asia  includes  Anatolia,  otherwise 
known  as  A^  Minor,  the  country  intersected  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  the  mountainous 
region  of  Armenia  between  their  upper  courses 
and  the  Black  Sea,  the  ancient  lands  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  the  coast  strips  of  Arabia 
alon^  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf.  Omitting 
Arabia,  the  country  consists  mainly  of:  (1)  a 
high  plateau  traversed  by  the  mountains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus,  and  stretching  from 
the  Archipelago  to  the  borders  of  Persia.  (2) 
A  plateau  of  less  elevation  and  extent  (Syria 
and  Palestine)  traversed  by  the  double  range  of 
Lebanon.  (3)  The  extensive  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia on  the  lower  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The 
islands  Chios,  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  etc.,  belong  to 
Turkey  in  Asia,  while  the  island  of  Samos  is  a 
tributary  principality,  and  Cyprus  is  held  by 
Great  Britain.  The  chief  towns  in  Asiatic 
Turkey  are  Smyrna,  Damascus,  Bagdad,  Aleppo, 
and  Beyrout.  The  chief  exports  are  raisins, 
figs,  ana  dates,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and  mohair, 
opium,  coffee,  wheat,  wine,  valonia,  olive  oil, 
and  tobacco;  while  the  imports  are  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  goods,  metals,  iron,  steel,  glass 
wares,  etc.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  of  very  diverse  races.  First  in 
order  are  the  Osmami  Turks,  who,  as  the  domi- 
nant race,  are  diffused  over  the  country.  The 
Greeks  form  the  bulk  of  the  population  over 
ffreat  part  of  the  i£gean  coasts  and  islands. 
Aronauts,  or  Albanians,  are  found  in  the  west 
throughout  Albania;  the  northwest  is  occupied 
by  Servians;  and  Bulgarians  inhabit  the  dis- 
trict south  of  the  Danu^  and  east  of  Servia  and 
Albania.  In  Asiatic  Turkey  the  Turks  are  an 
important  element,  but  there  are  also  numbers 
of  Armenians,  Arabs,  Kurds,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Circassians,  etc. 

Ural  Mountains.  Form  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  sepa- 
rate European  Russia  on  the  west  from  Siberia 
on  the  east.  The  chain  extends  south  from  the 
Kara  Sea,  an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  to  the 
middle  course  of  the  Ural  River,  and  is  1,333 
miles  lonjj,  with  a  width  varying  from  sixteen 
to  sixty-six  miles.  Although  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains form  really  a  angle  uninterrupted  chain, 
ffeo^phers  have  agreed  to  consider  them  as 
divided  into  three  sections  —  the  North,  Middle, 
and  South  Ural.    The  Middle  Ural,  commonly 


I  called  Raudnai  (metalliferous),  the  prineipal 
seat  of  the  mineral  riches  of  the  whole  chain. 

I  comprises  the  highest  peaks,  as  the  Kanjakovski 

I  Kamen,  rising  to  5,000  feet.    The  chain  is  com- 

I  posed  chiefly  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic 
rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  chioritic  and 
micaoeous  schists.  The  Ural  Mountains,  espec- 
ially the  middle  and  the  north  part  of  the  South 

I  Ural  (the  governments  of  Perm  and  OrenbuTf ). 
abound  in  mines  of  gold,  platinum,  copper,  and 
iron.    Among   the    precious   stones    the    mo^ 

,  notable  are  the  emerald,  amethyst,  and  diamond. 
Vatican,  The,  the  palace  of  the  pope  in 
Rome  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world ;  con- 
tains a  valuable  collection  of  works  of  art,  and 
is  one  of  the  chief  attractions  in  the  city;  it  b 
a  storehouse  of  literary  treasures  as  well  and 

;  documents  of  interest  bearing  on  the  history 

'  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Venice  (Italian,  Venezia),  a  city  of  Italy,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Venice,  about  155  miles  east  of  Milan. 
The  city  is  bmlt  on  a  number  of  low  islimds. 
chiefly  upon  the  island  of  Rialto,  and  is  inter- 

I  sected  by  numerous  canals.  Many  of  the  pal- 
aces and  other  public  buildings  of  the  city  are 
very  fine,  especially  the  Cath^lral  of  St.  Mark, 
datinff  from  the  Eleventh  Centuiy,  which  is 
remancable  for  its  five  cu]x>las,  its  five  hundred 
marble  columns,  and  its  rich  mosaics;  and  the 
palace  of  the  Doges,  built  in  the  Fourteenth 
Century,  and  now  used  for  ceremonies  of  state. 

I  From  the  palace  of  the  Doges  to  the  prisons  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  callea  the  Rio 
Palazzo  stretches  the  famous  Bridge  of  Sighs; 
and  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  cathedral 

,  stands  the  also  famous  campanile,  or  bell  tower. 

I  of  St.  Mark,  which  was  completed  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  and  which  reaches  a  height  of 
upwards  of  320  feet,  at  the  top  being  the  figure 
of  an  angel,  which  is  said  to  be  thirtv  feet  hi^ 

j  Venice  was  once  called  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 

I  Vesuvius^  Mount  {ve-soo^veUa).  A  fa- 
mous volcano  of  South  Italy,  six  miles  east  of 
Naples.  Its  base  commands  a  circuit  of  thirtv 
miles;  its  height  is  3,949  feet  above  sea  levef; 
and  its  crater,  350  feet  in  depth,  has  a  ctrcimi- 
ference  of  two  miles  at  its  outer  place,  with  a 

<  level  plain  at  the  bottom  a  half  mile  in  diameter. 
It   towers  above   a   smiling   pastoral    coun^ 

I  dotted  with  towns  and  vineyards,  and   which 

I  has  time  after  time  been  the  scene  of  its  devas- 

I  tating  eruptions.  The  earliest  known  of  the  latter 
occumd  in  79  A.  D.,  when  the  cities  of  Pompeii. 
Herculaneum,  and  Stable  were  overwfaeliiied 
beneathed  the  floods  of  lava  it  disgorged.  The 
most  remarkable  of  later  eruptions  have  been 
those  of  1036,  1779,  1822,  1839,  1855,  and  1872. 
On  the  last-named  occasion  the  volcano  oon- 

I  tinned  for  some  da3rs  in  a  state  of  ebullition,  and 
during  its  continuance  made  considerable  rav- 

i  ages   upon   immediately   surrounding  life    and 

;  property. 

j  Victoria  Nyanca,  a  lake  in  East  G^itial 
Africa,  on  the  Equator,  Is  about  the  sise  of 
Ireland,  300  miles  long  and  twenty  miles  broad. 
at  an  elevation  of  3,5(K)  feet  above  the  sea  levri; 
discovered  by  Captain  Speke  in  1858,  and  cir- 
cumnavigated by  Stanley  in  1875;  b  regarded 
as  the  head-source  of  the  Nile,  the  waters  <d  it 
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flowing  through  Albert  Nyanza  eighty  miles  to 
the  north,  between  which  two  lakes  lies  the 
territory  of  Uganda. 

Vienna  (German,  Wien)^  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  m  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Wiener  Wald.  It  is  divided  into  an  old  and  a 
new  town,  the  former  occupying  a  small  semi- 
circle near  the  Danube,  and  l^ing  still,  not- 
withstanding that  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
often  crooked,  the  seat  of  the  court  and  the 
center  of  fashionable  life.  Round  this  portion 
of  the  city  (which  contains,  besides  the  Imperial 
palace,  the  magnificent  Gothic  cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  tne  imiversity,  founded  in  1635) 
is  a  zone  1,300  feet  in  breadth,  known  as  the 
Ring.  This  roace  was  formerly  occupied  by 
fortifications,  but  it  is  now  laid  out  in  boule- 
vards, with  palaces  and  other  noble  buildings. 
It  is  separated  from  the  old  town  by  the  Ring- 
strasse,  which  is  more  than  two  miles  long, 
nearly,  two  hundred  feet  wide,  and  bordered  on 
both  sides  by  trees.  The  new  part  of  the  city 
contains  many  handsome  eoifices.  To  the 
southwest  is  the  castle  of  SchOnbrunn,  the  sum- 
mer palace  of  the  emperor,  surrounded  by  a 
large  and  admirably  laid-out  ^rden;  and 
there  are  several  other  fine  palatial  residences 
in  the  same  quarter  of  the  city.  Altogether, 
the  city  has  a  circumference  of  axteen  miles. 
It  has  large  manufactures  of  silk-stuffs,  as 
well  as  of  meerschaum  pipes  and  other  fancy 
articles,  and  does  a  ver^r  considerable  trade  in 
grain.  In  fact,  Vienna  is  the  great  emporium 
of  the  western  province  of  Austria.  It  is  an 
ancient  town,  and  was  a  place  of  importance 
even  in  Roman  times,  when  it  bore  the  name  of 
Vindobona.  In  modem  history  it  is  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  numerous  congresses,  notably  of  that 
generaUy  known  as  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
(1814-15),  for  the  rearrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
Europe  after  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  During  the  revolution  of  1848  the 
city  was  held  for  a  short  time  by  the  insurgents, 
and  was  bombarded.    Population,  1,856,949. 

Volcanoes,  Greatest  of  the  World 

Naiob  of  Volcano           Location           Height  (feet) 

Altar Ecuador 17,710 

AntiflaiUL. Ecuador 19.335 

Gayambi,  ...            .    .  Ecuador. 10. "55 

Cotopaxi Peru i'«f»13 

[>einaveD«l.  .    .                .   Persia, is    00 

Etna .  Sicily, '^r;52 

Fujivamn Japan l  v   190 

Heela .   Iceland :.  1 10 

Hood.  Mt..   ...            .  Oregpn M/i34 

Ixtaccihuati Mexico ^»  m76 

Klintcbeoskaia Kamchatka 3ii.  12 

Uullaillac.    ...            .  Chile _  i    lOO 

Mauna  Kea Hawaii f     'j53 

Manna  Loa,     ....  Hawaii, i  :  '00 

Misti Peru innis 

Orisaba.                           .  Mexico IT   i80 

Pico,  Peak  of.  .    .            .   Azores, rjlS 

Popocatepetl Mexico, 1 7  784 

SaSama Peru irnOO 

Sansai. Ecuador,      ...  17.400 

San  Joee Chile 20.020 

St.  Elias.  Mt Alaska 18,010 

St.  Helen.  Mt United  Statee,    .    .    .  10,000 

Stromboli Lipari  Islands,    .    .    .  3.090 

Tahiti.  Peak  of Fnendly  Islands.    .    .  7.400 

Teneriffe Canary  Islands,      .    .  12,200 

Tolima, Colombia 18.069 

ToluGO, Mexico 14,950 

Vesuvius Itoly, 3.948 


Volsra,  the  most  important  river  of  Russia, 
and  the  longest  in  Europe,  has  its  origin  in  a 
marshy  plain  among  the  Valdai  Hills,  in  the 
government  of  Tver.  Its  source  is  550  feet 
above  ordinary  sea  level  and  633  above  the 
Caspian;  its  length,  2,000  miles. 

Wales 9  a  principality  in  the  southwest  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  which,  since  Edward 
I.,  gives  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  heir- 
api)arent  of  the  British  Crown;  area,  7,442 
square  miles;  population  included  in  that  of 
England.  It  is  divided  into  twelve  counties. 
As  a  whole  it  is  very  mountainous,  particularly 
in  the  north,  where  Snowdon,  the  culminating 
point  of  South  Britain,  rises  to  the  height  of 
3,571  feet;  and  it  is  intersected  by  beautiful 
valleys,  traversed  by  numerous  streams,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  the  laree  River  Severn.  It 
is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  coal,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  even  gold,  and  to  these  Wales  owes  its 
chief  wealth.  The  coal  trade  is  most  extensive, 
and  Cardiff  is  the  largest  coal  port  in  the  world. 
In  1898  about  24,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  pro- 
duced in  Wales.  Iron,  steel,  and  copper  works 
are  also  on  a  large  scale.  Besides  tne  mineral 
industries,  there  are  considerable  woolen  manu- 
factures, especially  of  flannel,  coarse  cloth,  and 
hosiery.  Tne  Welsh  have  many  strange  cus- 
toms and  peculiar  superstitions.  They  are  re- 
markably fond  of  poetry  and  music,  and  their 
language  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
poetictu  effusions.  Their  ancient  language  is, 
however,  falling  fast  into  disuse  throughout  the 
principality,  more  especially  the  southern  part. 
Family  distinction  is  held  in  great  estimation. 
The  aboriginal  Celtic  race  still  inhabits  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Llewellvn  ap  Giyflfydd 
was  the  last  prince  who  exerted  himself  for  the 
independence  of  Wales.  In  1282  he  was  sub- 
dued by  Edward  I.,  and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 
From  that  time  Wales  has  been  annexed  to  the 
English  Crown ;  but  the  union  was  not  complete 
till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  the  govern- 
ment and  laws  were  assimilated  with  those  of 
England. 

Warsaw,  the  chief  city  of  Russian  Poland, 
and  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  from 
towards  the  close  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
final  partition  of  the  kingdom  in  1795.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  320 
miles  east  of  Berlin.  It  possesses  a  cathedral 
which  dates  from  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and 
a  large  number  of  palaces  and  other  imposing 
buildings,  situated  in  broad  and  handsome 
squares ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  city  is  irregu- 
larly built  and  of  indifferent  appearance,  the 
chief  modem  buildings  being  in  the  suburbs, 
with  one  of  which,  Pra^a,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Vistula,  the  city  is  connected  oy  a  bridge 
of  boats.  The  whole  city  is  defended,  or  rather 
overawed,  by  a  vast  citadel,  erected  by  the 
Russians,  under  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Warsaw 
is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  who  is  primate 
of  Poland.  Its  imiversity,  founded  in  1816,  was 
suppressed  after  the  insurrection  of  1830,  but 
was  reopened  in  1864.  The  city  is  the  principal 
seat  of  Doth  the  manufactures  and  the  trade  of 
Poland.  Its  annual  fairs  are  much  frequented, 
and  it  carries  on  a  large  commercial  intercourse, 
not  only  with  Cracow  and  Dantzic  by  the  Vis- 
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tida,  but  with  St.  Petersburg  and  Vienna  by 
rail.    Population,  756,426. 

Wasbinffton,  a  city,  and  the  capital  of 
the  United  states  of  America;  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  at  the  confluence  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Anaoostia,  or  East  Branch,  rivers,  and 
on  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
the  Southern,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  ana 
the  Richmond,  Fredericksbui^  A  Potomac 
railroads;  136  miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia; 
226  miles  southwest  of  New  York;  forty  miles 
southwest  of  Baltimore,  and  185  miles  west  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  The  site  of  the  city  is  an  ad- 
mirable one,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  hills  and 
comprising  a  rolling  plain,  with  here  and  there 
irregular  eminences  which  provide  beautiful  and 
advantageous  positions  for  the  various  public 
buildings.  The  city  was  laid  out  expressly  for 
the  National  Capital  and  on  a  scale  indicating 
that  it  was  expected  to  grow  into  a  vast  metropo- 
lis. The  United  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia own  an  extensive  waterworks  system, 
costing  $10,000,000.  The  reservoirs  have  a 
storage  capacity  of  76,000,000  gallons,  and  the 
water  is  distributed  th]x>ugh  381  miles  of  mains. 
The  consumption  avera^  55,000,000  gallons  a 
da^.  There  are  in  all  &0  miles  of  streets,  of 
wmch  266  miles  are  paved.  The  streets  of  Wash- 
ington are  irregulariy  laid  out,  beins  from  seventy 
to  160  feet  wide.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  the 
principal  street  of  the  city,  having  on  or  near  it 
many  of  the  leading  hotels,  theaters,  stores,  etc. 
F  street  is  the  next  business  street  in  importance. 
The  sewer  system  covers  418  miles.  The  streets 
are  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity  at  an  annual 
cost  of  about  $250,000.  The  average  cost  of  the 
police  department  exceeds  $743,500  per  annum, 
and  that  of  the  fire  department  $185,000.  The 
annual  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  over  $9,052,000.  The  annual  death 
rate  averages  21.82  per  1,000. 

The  city  contains  many  magnificent  structures. 
The  Capitol,  crowning  Capitol  Hill,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  public  edifices  in  tne  world.  It 
is  built  in  pure  classic  style,  with  two  immense 
wings  of  white  marble,  extending  from  a  central 
structure  constructed  of  light  yellow  freestone, 
painted  white.  The  main  front  facing  east  is 
beautified,  with  three  splendid  porticoes  adorned 
by  Corinthian  pillars.  The  central  portico  con- 
tains noted  groups  of  statuary,  and  on  the  espla- 
nade immediately  in  front  stands  Greenough's 
famous  colossal  statue  of  Washington.  The 
entrance  to  the  rotunda  is  by  the  celebrated 
bronze  door,  designed  by  Randolph  Rogers  and 
made  by  Von  MuUer  in  ftfunich.  It  is  seventeen 
feet  high  by  nine  feet  wide,  and  cost  $28,000. 
The  refief  work  on  the  door  commemorates  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus.  The  walls 
of  the  interior  of  the  rotunda,  which  is  180  feet 
high  and  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter,  are  orna- 
mented with  eight  panels  containing  paintings 
of  scenes  in  American  history.  America  is  de- 
picted with  Indian  and  eagle,  standing  with 
History,  who  records  on  her  tablet  the  progress 
of  events.  The  canopy  overhanging  the  eye  of 
the  dome,  at  a  height  of  180  feet  above  the  ro- 
tunda floor,  is  65  feet  in  diameter,  and  gives  a 
field  of  4,640  square  feet  for  Brumidi's  allegori- 
cal fresco.    The  lofty  central  dome  of  iron  is 


surmounted  by  a  statue  of  liberty,  living  a  total 
height  to  the  capitol  of  307^  feet.  The  structure 
covers  three  and  one-half  acres,  and  cost  over 
$13,000,000.  It  accommodates  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress,  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and 
until  recently  also  held  the  Library  of  Congren. 

The  new  Congressional  Library  ia  buih  just 
east  of  the  capitol,  in  a  square  oompriaing  about 
ten  acres.  It  is  three  stories  high,  470  feet  long 
by  340  wide,  is  constructed  of  white  New  Hamp- 
shire granite  in  the  Italian  Renaiasanoe  stjfe, 
and  cost  $6,347,000.  The  building  containi  ao 
octagonal  reading  room,  100  feet  in  diameter. 
There  are  many  ma^ficently  carved  marble 
arches.  The  library  is  constructed  around  four 
spacious  inner  courts  and  in  all  has  over  2,000 
windows,  which  make  it  the  best-lighted  build- 
ing of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Besides  the  readini 
room,  there  are  a  lecture  hall,  copyri^t  record 
rooms,  a  large  art  gallery,  a  map  room,  eU, 
The  whole  library  could  be  made  to  accommo- 
date 6,000,000  volumes.  It  is  now  the  third 
hbrary  in  point  of  siie  in  the  worid,  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  1908,  contained  1,434,000  bocks 
and  pamphlets,  and  some  900,000  otb^  articfes. 

The  United  States  Treasury  building  is  ooe 
and  one-fourth  mile  west  of  the  capitoL  It  is 
constructed  of  granite  in  the  Ionic  style,  and 
cost  $6,000,000.  It  is  three  stories  hi^  and  468 
feet  long  by  264  wide.  An  Ionic  oc^oonade, 
modeled  after  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  Athena, 
is  built  on  the  east  front.  On  the  west  front  is 
a  magnificent  central  entrance  with  eight  ookwaal 
monmithic  columns.  There  are  in  all  about  200 
rooms,  including  the  cash  room,  which  is  finiahed 
with  rich  marbte  and  occupies  two  stories;  the 
gold  room,  containing  milhons  of  dollars  in  goM 
coin;  the  Redemption  Division;  counterfeit 
room,  etc.  All  of  the  United  States  notes,  bonds, 
etc.,  are  made  here. 

The  building  of  the  State,  War,  and  Narr 
De^rtments  is  one  of  the  largest  public  edifices 
in  Washington.  It  is  built  of  granite  m  the 
Roman  Doric  style,  is  four  stories  high.  567  feet 
long  by  342  feet  wide,  covers  four  and  one^ialf 
acres,  and  cost  $11^000,000.  In  the  north  and 
east  wings  are  the  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU; 
in  the  south  portion  is  the  State  Department. 
The  building  contains  in  all  566  rooms,  indudiog 
the  Hall  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Ambaaaa- 
dor's  Room,  and  the  hbrary  with  60,000  volumes. 
In  the  latter  apartment  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence is  preserved. 

The  buildmg  of  the  Patent  OfiSce,  also  known 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  is  located  in 
the  centrsd  part  of  the  city.  It  is  453  feet  leog 
by  351  feet  wide,  and  is  constructed  of  granite, 
niarble,  and  freestone,  in  the  Doric  style.  IV 
main  entrance  faces  F  Street,  and  is  readied  by 
a  broad  stairway  of  granite  steps.  The  portico 
has  sixteen  enormous  Doric  columns  supportinza 
classic  pediment.  The  building  contains  beaioes 
offices  and  other  rooms,  the  model  room,  in 
which  there  are  great  numbers  of  models,  repre- 
senting eveiy  department  of  mechanical  art 
The  length  of  the  floor  in  the  latter  room  is  1,350 
feet,  or  over  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  The  ofikes 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  and  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are 
on  the  second  floor. 
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The  building  of  the  Land  Office,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Post-office  Department,  and 
costing  $1,700,000,  is  of  white  marble,  in  the 
Italian  or  modified  Corinthian  st^le,  and  is  300 
feet  long  by  204  feet  wide.  It  is  three  stories 
high,  and  on  the  Eighth  Street  side  has  sculp- 
tures illustrating  the  tele^ph  and  railroad. 

The  Pension  Duilding  is  constructed  in  the 
Renaissance  style.  It  borders  on  Judiciary 
Square,  covers  80,000  square  feet,  is  seventy-five 
feet  high,  and  400  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide. 
On  the  exterior  and  on  a  level  with  the  second 
floor  is  a  notable  band  of  sculpture  in  terra- 
cotta, three  feet  in  height,  ana  1,200  feet  in 
lengtn.  It  represents  an  army  in  campaign, 
supported  by  sailors  and  boats  of  the  navy. 

Toe  Smithsonian  Institution  is  a  magnificent 
atructiue,  erected  of  red  sandstone  in  the  Ro- 
manesque style.  It  is  477  feet  long  by  150  feet 
wide,  and  has  nine  towers  from  seventy-five  to 
150  feet  in  height.  It  was  established  by  James 
Smithson.  The  remaining  noteworthy  build- 
ing include  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Army  Medical  Museiun 
and  Librai^,  building  of  the  Commission  of  Fish 
and  Fishenes,  the  United  States  Naval  Observa- 
tory, Executive  Mansion  or  "White  House," 
a  National  Soldiers'  Home,  etc.  The  buildings 
of  note  not  belonging  to  the  government  include 
the  Corcoran  GaUery  of  Art,  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  "Evening  Star"  build- 
ing, the  "Baltimore  Sun"  buildmg,  Washing- 
ton Market,  the  court  house.  New  Willard, 
Raleigh,  Shoreham,  Arlington,  and  Gordon  ho- 
tels, and  the  Cosmos,  Army  and  Navy,  Wash- 
ington, and  Metropolitan  clubs. 

Monuments. —  Tnese  include  the  Washington 
Monument,  the  Naval  Monument,  in  honor  of 
the  officers,  sailors  and  marines  who  were  killed 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  Lafayette  Monument,  with 
statues  of  Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  D'E^staing,  De 
Grasse,  and  Duportail,  statues  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Webster,  two  of  Lincoln,  General 
Rawlins,  Admiral  Farragut,  Martin  Luther, 
Admiral  Dupont,  President  Garfield,  and  Chief- 
Justice  Marsnal;  and  equestrian  statues  of  Gen- 
eral Winfield  Scott,  Nathaniel  Greene,  George 
H.  Thomas,  W.  S.  Hancock,  John  B.  McPherson, 
and  Andrew  Jackson, 

Educalum, —  The  citv  has  125  buildings  used 
for  school  purposes.  The  white  and  negro  pupils 
are  provided  with  separate  schools.  The  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education  are  the  George  Wash- 
ington University,  Howard  University,  Gal- 
laudet  College,  Geoigetown  University,  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  Gonzaga  College, 
American  University,  National  University  Law 
and  Medical  Schools.  The  centennial  of  Wash- 
ington was  fitly  celebrated  December  12,  1900. 

Washingrton  Monumenty  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  erected  bv  the  American  people, 
in  honor  of  George  Washington.  It  stands  in 
the  Mall,  a  public  park  on  the  banks  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  Tiber  Creek,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
comer  stone  was  laid  by  President  Polk,  July  4, 
1S48,  and  December  6,  1884,  the  cap  stone  was 
set  in  position.  The  foundations  are  126^  feet 
square  and  36  feet  8  inches  deep.  The  base  of 
the  monument  is  55  feet  H  incnes  square,  and 
the  walls  15  feet  i  inch  thick.    At  the  500  foot 


mark,  where  the  pyramidal  top  begins,  the  shaft 
is  34  feet  5^  inches  square  and  the  walls  are  18 
inches  thick.  The  monimient  is  made  of  blocks 
of  marble  two  feet  thick,  and  it  is  said  there  are 
over  18,000  of  them.  The  height  above  the 
ground  is  555  feet.  The  pyramidal  top  termi- 
nates in  an  aluminum  tip,  which  is  9  incnes  high 
and  weighs  100  ounces.  The  mean  pressure  of 
the  monument  is  five  tons  per  souare  foot,  and 
the  total  weight,  foundation  ana  all,  is  nearly 
81,000  tons.  The  door  at  the  base,  facing  the 
capitol,  is  8  feet  wide  and  16  feet  high,  and  enters 
a  room  25  feet  square.  An  inmiense  iron  frame- 
work supports  tne  machiner^r  of  the  elevator, 
which  is  hoisted  with  steel  wire  ropes  2  inches 
thick.  At  one  side  begins  the  stairs,  of  which 
there  are  50  flights,  containing  18  steps  each. 
Five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  the  base 
there  are  8  windows,  18  x  24  inches,  two  on  each 
face.  The  area  at  the  base  of  the  pyramidal  top 
is  1.187i  feet,  space  enough  for  a  six-room  house, 
eacn  room  to  be  12  x  16  feet.  The  Washington 
Monument  is  the  highest  montunent  in  the 
world;  total  cost,  $1,500,000. 

Wellingrtoiiy  a  citv  and  capital  of  New 
Zealand;  on  Port  Nicholson,  an  islet  of  Cook's 
Strait;  on  the  southwest  extremity  of  the 
provincial  district  of  Wellington,  North  Island. 
Its  harbor  is  six  miles  lon^  and  five  wide.  The 
provincial  district  of  Wellmgton  has  an  area  of 
11,003  square  miles.  It  has  an  equable  and 
healthy  climate,  but  is  subject  to  earthquake 
shocks.  It  is  intersected  by  several  mountain 
ranges,  but  there  are  many  nne  agricultural  and 

Pastoral  districts.  Gold  was  found  in  1881. 
opidation,  63,807. 

Westminster  Abbevy  the  coronation 
church  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  and  one  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  London.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cent Gothic  pile,  situated  near  the  Thames,  and 
adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1065 
a  church  was  built  here  in  the  Norman  style  by 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Part  of  this  structure 
still  remains  in  the  p3rx  house  and  the  south 
side  of  the  cloisters;  but  the  main  building,  as 
it  now  stands,  was  begun  in  1220  by  Henry  III., 
and  was  practically  completed  by  Edward  I. 
Various  additions,  however,  were  made,  down 
to  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  who  built  the  chapel 
which  bears  his  name. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  church,  including 
Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  is  531  feet;  breadth  of 
transepts,  203  feet;  height  of  roof,  102  feet; 
height  of  tower,  225  feet.  The  coronation  cere- 
mony takes  place  in  the  choir,  where  the  coro- 
nation stone  brought  by  Edward  I.  from  Scot- 
land is  situated  beside  the  coronation  chairs  of 
the  English  sovereigns.  Westminster  Abbey 
is  distinguished  as  the  biuial  place  of  a  lam 
number  of  English  kings  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  George  II.;  the  north  transept  is 
occupied  chiefly  by  monuments  to  warriors  and 
statesmen ;  while  in  the  south  transept  is  situ- 
ated the  *'  Poet's  Comer,"  the  burial  and  memo- 
rial place  of  most  of  England's  great  writers 
from  Chaucer  to  John  Ruskin. 

Westminster  Hally  the  hall  of  the  old 

falace  of  Westminster,  was  erected  by  Richard 
I.  (1397-99)  on  the  foundations  of  a  structure 
built  by  William  Rufus.     It  has  a  fine  porch, 
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and  its  hammer-beam  roof  of  carved  timber  is 
considered  the  most  notable  of  its  kind ;  length 
of  the  building,  290  feet,  breadth  68  feet,  and 
height  110  feet.  This  building  is  closely  asso- 
ciated with  manjr  stirring  events  in  English 
history;  but  it  is  chieflv  remarkable  as  the 
place  where  were  held  such  great  state  trials  as 
those  of  the  Chancellor  More,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  King  Charles  L,  and  War- 
ren Hastings,  and  as  the  center  of  the  highest 
English  courts  of  law  till  these  were  removed  to 
the  new  buildings  recently  erected  for  their 
acconmiodation.  The  hall  now  serves  as  a  fine 
vestibule  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Westphallay  the  name  given  at  different 

g^riods  to  (1)  one  of  the  circles  of  the  old  German 
mpire,  (2)  one  of  Na{>oleon's  kingdoms  (1807- 
13),  conferred  upon  his  brother  Jerome;  and 
(3)  now  to  a  province  of  Prussia.  The  latter  is 
bounded  by  Rhenish  Prussia,  HoUand,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Hesse,  and  Nassau.  Its  area  is  7771 
square  miles.  The  surface  in  the  south  and 
northeast  is  generally  mountainous;  the  north- 
west spreads  out  into  extensive  and  often  marshy 
plains,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Ems; 
the  northeast  and  a  small  part  of  the  east  to  the 
basin  of  the  Weser;  the  remainder,  constituting 
the  far  larger  portion  of  the  whole,  belongs  to 
the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  tributaries 
are  the  Ruhr  and  Lippe.  Besides  iron  and  coal 
in  abundance  the  mmerals  include  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  and  salt;  and  the  manufactures  are  varied 
and  important.  The  province  is  divided  into 
the  three  governments  of  MOnster,  Minden,  and 
Amsberg.    MOnster  is  the  capital. 

Wind*  The  movement  of  the  air  in  cur- 
rents from  one  place  to  another.  Speaking  ^n- 
erally,  all  winds  are  caused  by  the  variations 
taking  place  continually  in  the  condition  of  the 
air  as  respects  heat  and  moisture,  and,  therefore, 
as  respects  rarity.  When  the  air  over  a  given 
place  becomes  rarefied,  that  is,  when  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  there  becomes  relatively  small, 
that  repon  at  once  becomes  a  center  towards 
which  mflowing  air-currents  direct  themselves. 
According  to  tne  nature,  extent,  and  continu- 
ance of  this  diminution  of  pressure,  the  nature 
of  the  resulting  air-currents  varies  within  very 
wide  limits.  Tne  causes  which  produce  storms, 
tempests,  hurricanes,  etc.,  are  very  obscure.  It 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  general  laws  regarding 
them,  since  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  various  circumstances  which 
accompany  them.  Storms  are  violent  and  de- 
structive in  the  torrid  zone;  they  are  compara- 
tively insignificant  in  temperate,  and  are  scarcely 
known  in  polar  regions.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  a  storm  was  merely  a  wind  blowing 
in  a  certain  direction  at  the  rate  of  100  or  120 
miles  an  hour;  but  it  has  been  recently  found  to 
be  far  more  complicated  in  its  nature.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, the  great  body  of  the  storm  whirls  in  an 
horizontal  circuit  round  a  vertical  or  somewhat 
inclined  axis  of  rotation  which  is  carried  forward 
with  it;  and  that  to  a  spectator  placed  in  the 
center  the  rotation  is  always  from  right  to  left. 
Storms  travel  in  a  direction  differing  from  the 
actual  movement  of  the  wind  at  the  tune.  When 
the  storm  progresses  westward  the  wind,  at  the 


conmiencement,  is  from  a  northern  quarter,  and 
towards  the  end  from  a  southern.  When  the 
progressive  motion  is  eastward,  the  phenomena 
are  reversed;  southern  storms  are  subject  to  the 
same  modification  as  northern,  but  in  a  revnvd 
order.  In  all  latitudes,  the  barometer  sinks 
during  the  first  half  of  the  storm,  in  every  part 
of  its  track ;  and  rises  during  the  second. 

Yang-tze-kiang  (v&ng^-tse-ki^no^),  one 
of  the  two  ^;reat  rivers  of  Cnina,  is  fonned  by  two 
streams  rismg  in  Eastern  Tibet,  and  after  flowing 
east  and  then  south  enters  the  Chinese  province 
of  Yunnan.  Pursuing  a  very  tortuous  course, 
much  of  it  through  most  fertile  and  densdv-pop- 
ulated  regions,  it  reaches  the  great  city  of  Nan- 
kinff,  200  miles  from  the  sea,  where  it  widens 
gradually  into  the  vast  estuary  which  connects 
it  with  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  wnole  course,  under 
various  names,  is  3,300  miles,  and  the  area  of  \u 
basin  is  computed  to  be  548,000  square  mUes. 
It  is  connected  by  the  Grand  Canal  with  the 
Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River,  and  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  considerable  draught  for  1,200  mil» 
from  its  mouth.  By  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin  the 
Lower  Yang-tze  was  opened  to  European  trade; 
and  700  mfles  from  its  mouth  is  the  treaty-port 
of  Hangkow,  the  great  conunercial  port  of  Mid- 
China.  The  highest  port  on  the  river  at  present 
open  to  foreign  trade  is  Ichang,  1,000  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

Yarmouth,  or,  as  it  is  more  strictly  calkd. 
Great  Yarmouth,  an  English  sea-port,  important 
fishing-station,  watering-place,  and  municipal  and 
parlismientary  borough,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, twenty  miles  east  of  Norwich.  It  is  situated 
on  a  large  and  narrow  tongue  of  land  running 
from  north  to  southward  l^tween  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  estuary  of  the  Yare.  The  town 
is  connected  by  a  bridge  with  Little  Yarmouth, 
or  South  Town,  in  Suffolk.  Along  the  sea  front- 
age stretches  a  promenade  and  carriage-drive 
for  three  miles,  with  two  piers.  Parallel  wiUi 
the  north  and  south  quays,  extending  for  neariy 
a  mile  and  a  quarter,  are  the  principal  street^ 
crossed  by  numerous  narrow  lanes  caUed  "  rows." 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  in 
1 101,  and  of  late  years  completely  restored,  is  oi^ 
of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Yarmouth  has  a 
naval  lunatic  asylum,  the  only  one  in  the  kingdcnn. 
It  is  the  great  seat  of  the  English  herring  and 
mackerel  &hery,  and  also  furnishes  lai^  quan- 
tities of  white-fish.  The  curing  of  herring  as 
"Yarmouth  bloaters"  is  an  important  industiy. 
The  coast  is  dangerous,  but  Yarmouth  Roads, 
between  the  shore  and  a  range  of  sandbanks, 
offers  a  safe  anchora^.    Population,  51,250. 

Yellow  Sea  (Chinese,  IVhang-hai),  an  ann 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
China;  length,  about  620  miles;  greatest  breath, 
about  400  miles.  It  is  very  shallow,  and  obtains 
its  name  from  the  lemon  yellow  color  of  its 
water  near  the  land,  caused  by  mud  su^)ended 
in  the  water  from  the  inflow  of  the  rivers  Hoans- 
ho  and  Yang-tse-kiang. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  a  region 
mainly  in  Wyoming,  United  States,  whidi  in 
1872  was  withdrawn  from  settlement  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  become  a  park  or 
tract  for  the  recreation  of  the  people.  Its  area, 
as  fixed  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1^,  is  about  5>000 
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sauare  miles.  It  is  readily  accessible  by  a  branch 
ot  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  Its  surface 
is  niainly  an  undulating  plain,  diversified,  how- 
ever, by  great  mountain  ranges,  one  of  which, 
the  Absaraka,  a  range  separating  the  waters  of 
the  Yellowstone  River  (which  see)  from  those  of 
the  Big  Horn,  contains  some  of  the  grandest 
scenery  in  the  United  States:  The  whole  region 
exhibits  an  endless  variety  of  wild  volcanic 
scenery  ^ —  hot  springs,  mud  volcanoes,  geysers, 
cafions,  waterfalls,  etc.  The  gevsers  are  more 
remarkable  than  those  of  Iceland,  and  the 
Grand  Geyser  in  Firehole  Basin  is  the  most 
nuuznificent  natural  foimtain  in  the  world.  The 
Yellowstone  Lake,  one  of  manv,  is  a  magnificent 
sheet  of  water,  with  an  area  of  150  square  miles. 
A  large  part  of  the  park  is  covered  with  forest. 
Stringent  legislation  protects  the  game,  with  the 
result  that  elk,  deer,  antelope,  bear,  and  bison 
have  taken  refuge  in  it. 

Yokohamaf  the  chief  port  of  entry  in 
Japan,  and  the  headquarters  of  foreign  shipping 
companies,  banks,  consulates,  and  commerce 
generally.  Yokohama  is  a  poorly-laid-out  town 
with  narrow,  winding  streets.  The  Bluff,  how- 
ever, conceded  for  residence  in  1867,  is  a  beauti- 
ful spot,  oommandingfine  views  of  Fuii-san  and 
of  Yokohama  Bay.  The  bay  is  beautiful.  Work 
on  a  laree  harbor  was  carri^  out  in  1889-1896; 
it  is  enclosed  by  two  breakwaters  one  and  one- 
fourth  miles  long,  and  an  iron  pier,  1,900  feet 
long.  The  foreign  community  here  is  the  laigest 
in  the  country.  Silk  represents  three-fifths  of 
the  exports,  the  rest  being  other  tissues,  tea,  rice, 
copper,  curios,  etc.;  the  imports  are  cottons 
and  woolens,  raw  sugar,  oils,  metals,  chemicals, 
arms,  and  ammunition,  watches,  etc.  The  an- 
nual exports  from  Yokohama  are  valued  at 
$33,000,000,  the  imports  at  $27,000,000.  Popu- 
lation, 326,000. 

York  (British,  Caer  Effroc,  or  Ebroc;  Latin, 
Ebor&cum),  a  cathedral  city  and  archbishop's 
see,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough, 
and  capital  of  Yorkshire,  188  miles  north  of 
London  by  rail,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Foss  and  the  Ouse.  The  city  proper,  em- 
bracing a  circuit  of  nearly  three  miles,  was 
inclosed  by  walls,  restored  by  Edward  I.,  the 
portions  of  which  still  remaining  have  been  con- 
verted into  promenades,  commanding  a  pros- 
pect of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are 
many  quaint,  old-fashioned  houses  in  the  narrow 
streets  of  its  older  portion.  The  great  object 
of  attraction,  however,  is  the  minster  or  cathe- 
dral, the  finest  in  England.  York  was  the 
capital  of  Roman  Britain.  It  was  made  an 
archiepiscopal  see  by  Edwin  of  Northumbria  in 
624.  It  stul  ranks  second  among  English  cities, 
its  archbishop  havine  the  title  of  Primate  of 
Em;land,  and  its  chief  magistrate  takes  the  title 
of  Lord-mayor.  It  was  incorporated  by  Henry 
I.,  and  the  city  boimdaries  were  extended  in 
1884.  The  trade  is  local,  and  the  industries 
unimportant.    Population,  77,793. 

York  Minstery  one  of  the  chief  English 
cathedrals,  was  erected  at  different  periods,  and 
on  the  site  of  former  building.  The  first  Chris- 
tian church  erected  here,  which  appears  to  have 
been  preceded  by  a  Roman  temple,  was  built 
by  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  of  wood,  in 


625,  and  of  stone  about  635.  It  was  damaged 
by  fire  in  741,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Albert  about  780.  It  was  a^in  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  year  1069,  and  rebuilt  by  Archbishop 
Thomas.  It  was  once  more  burnt  down  in 
1137,  with  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  and  thirty-nine 
parish  churches  in  York.  Archbishop  Roger  be- 
gan to  build  the  choir  in  1171;  Walter  Gray 
added  the  south  transept  in  1227;  John  de 
Romayne,  the  treasurer  of  the  cathedral,  built 
the  north  transept  in  1260.  His  son,  the  arch- 
bishop, laid  the  loimdation  of  the  nave  in  1291. 
In  1330,  William  de  Melton  built  the  two  west- 
em  towers,  which  were  finished  by  John  de 
Birmingham  in  1342.  Archbishop  Thoresby,  in 
1361,  l^gan  to  rebuild  the  choir,  in  accordance 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  nave,  and  he  also 
rebuilt  the  lantern  tower.  Thus,  by  many 
hands,  and  many  contributions  of  multitudes 
on  the  promise  of  indulgences,  this  magnificent 
fabric  was  completed,  it  was  first  set  on  fire 
by  Jonathan  Martin,  a  lunatic,  and  the  roof  of 
the  choir  and  its  internal  fittings  destroyed, 
February  2,  1829;  the  damage,  estimated  at 
$300,000,  was  repaired  in  1832.  An  accidental 
fire  broke  out,  which  in  one  hour  reduced 
the  belfry  to  a  sheU,  destroyed  the  roof  of  the 
nave,  and  much  damaged  the  edifice,  May  20, 
1840. 

Yo- Semite  {yd-8emfv4e)  Valley  9  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  wonders  of  North  America,  is 
m  Mariposa  County,  California,  about  140  miles 
southeast  of  San  Francisco  and  midway  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  bases  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada.    It  is  a  narrow  valley  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  itself 
nearly  level,  about  six  miles  in  length,  and  vaiy- 
ing  in  width  from  one-half  mile  to  a  mile.     (}n 
each  side  rise  enormous  domes  and  almost  verti- 
cal cliffs  of  granite,  one  of  them  called  the  Half 
Dome,  being  4,737  feet  higher  than  the  River 
Merced  at  its  base,  while  the  more  important 
I  waterfalls  are  the  Yosemite  and  the  Brioal  Veil. 
This  valley  has  been  added  by  Congress  to  the 
I  State  of  California,  on  condition  that  it  shall  be 
I  kept  as  a  public  park  or  free  domain  **  inalien- 
I  able  for  all  time." 

I     Yukoiiy  a  great  river  of  Alaska,  rises  in 

British  territory,  and  after  a  course  of  2,000 

I  miles  falls,  by  a  number  of  mouths  forming  a 

I  delta,  into    tne    Berine  Sea;    it  is    navigable 

nearly  throughout,  and  its  waters  swarm  with 

salmon  three  months  in  the  year,  some  of  them 

from  eighty  to  120  pounds  in  weight,  and  from 

'  five  to  six  feet  long. 

I     Zambesly  one  of  the  four  great  African 
I  rivers,  and  the  fourth  largest  as  regards  both 
the  volume  of  its  waters  and  the  area  it  drains, 
the  other  three  being  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and  the 
Niger;  its  head  streams  being  the  Lungebungo, 
the  Leeba,  and  Leeambye.  .  It  waters  a  rich  pas- 
toral region,  and  it  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
after  a  course  of  nearly  1,600  miles,  in  which  it 
drains  600,000  square  miles  of  territory,  or  an 
area  three  times  larger  than  that  of   France. 
I  Owing  to  cataracts  and  rapids  it  is  only  navigable 
in  different  stretches.    At  900  miles  from  its 
I  mouth  it  plunges  in  a  cataract  known  as  the 
Victoria  Falls,  and  which  rivals  in  grandeur  those 
!  even  of  Niagara. 
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Abyssinia.  The  system  of  government 
is  monarchical,  and  each  large  province  is  under 
a  Ras  or  feudal  chief,  the  more  important  of 
whom  form  a  Council  of  State,  while  imder  them 
are  the  governors  of  districts  and  the  chiefs  of 
villages.  In  October,  1907,  a  decree  was  issued 
announcing  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  on  Euro- 
pean lines,  and  ministers  ofjustice,  finance,  com- 
merce, war,  and  foreign  affairs  were  appointed. 
Each  Ras  has  a  standing  force  as  garrison  and  at 
call  in  case  of  war,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
retainers  not  embodied.  The  forces  imited  are 
estimated  at  100,000  men. 

Afgrhanistan.  The  government  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  monarchical  under  one  hereditary 
prince,  called  the  Ameer,  whose  power  varies 
with  his  own  character  and  fortune.  The  domin- 
ions are  politically  divided  into  the  four  prov- 
inces of  Kabul;  Turkistan,  Herat,  and  Kandahar, 
Badakhshan  being  now  under  Turkistan.  Each 
province  b  imder  a  hdkim  or  governor  (called 
Ndib),  imder  whom. nobles  dispense  justice  after 
a  feudal  fashion.  Spoliation,  exaction,  and 
embezzlement  are  almost  universal.  The  Ameer 
has  a  submdy  of  eighteen  lakhs  (£120,000)  per 
annimi  from  the  Indian  Government.  By  the 
treaty  of  1893,  confirmed  in  1905,  the  Ameer 
accepts  the  advice  of  the  British  Government  in 
regard  to  his  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and 
is  guaranteed  against  unprovoked  aggression 
on  nis  dominions.  A  standing  army  is  main- 
tained, and  service  is  obligatory,  but  rests 
lijghtly  upon  the  population,  about  one  man  in 
eight  being  called  upon  to  serve.  The  army 
comprises  about  27,000  infantry,  7,000  cavalry, 
.and  a  strong:  force  of  artillery,  apart  from  the 
irregulars,  who  number  some  25,000  mounted 
men  and  a  smfiller  force  of  infantry,  capable  of 
being  increased  on  a  war  footing  to  80,000 
horse  and  60,000  foot. 

Alabama  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1817,  and  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State  in 
1819.  The  Leg^lature  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
thirty-five  members  and  a  House  pf  Representar 
tives  of  raxty-seven  members;  all  the  legislators 
being  elected  for  four  years.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  four  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia,  has  a  limited  veto  in  legislation,  and 
exercises  the  powers  usually  entrusted  to  State 
governors.  Other  elective  officers  are  the  lieu- 
tenant-governor, auditor,  attomey-^neral,  treas- 
urer, and  superintendent  of  education. 

Arfirentlne  Republic.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Argentine  Republic  bears  date  May 
15,  1853,  with  modifications  in  1862.  By  ite 
provifflons,  the  executive  power  is  left  to  a  presi- 
dent, elected  for  six  years  by  representatives  of 
the  fourteen  provinces,  equal  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  senators  and  deputies  combined;  while 
the  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  national 
congress,  conmsting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
deputies,  the  former  numbering  thirty,  two 
from  the  capital  and  from  each  province,  elected 


'  by  a  special  body  of  electors  in  the  capital,  and 
by  the  legislatures  in  the  provinces;  and  the 
latter,  120  members  elected  by  the  people.  By 
the  constitution  there  should  be  one  deputy  for 
every  33,000  inhabitants.  A  deputy  must  be 
25  years  of  age,  and  have  been  a  citizen  for  four 
years.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years, 
but  one-half  of  the  house  must  retire  every  two 
years.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of  a^,  have 
been  citizens  for  six  years.  One-thircT  of  the 
senate  is  renewed  every  three  years.  The  two 
chambers  meet  annually  from  May  1st  to  Sep- 
tember 30th.  The  members  of  both  the  senate 
and  the  house  of  deputies  are  paid  for  their 
services,  each  receiving  12,000  pesos  per  annum 
(about  1,060  lire).  A  vice-president,  elected  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
president,  fills  the  office  of  chairman  of  the 
senate,  but  has  otherwise  no  political  power. 
The  president  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
trooi>s,  and  appoints  to  all  civil,  military,  and 
judicial  offices,  and  has  the  right  of  presentation 
to  bishoprics;  he  is  responable  with  the  ministry 
for  the  acts  of  the  executive :  both  president 
and  vice-president  must  be  Koman  Catholics, 
Ar^ntine  by  birth,  and  cannot  be  re-elected. 

Arizona  was  organized  as  a  Territory  in 
1863.  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Leg- 
islative /^sembly  consisting  of  a  council  of 
twelve  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  twenty- 
four  members  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years. 
Acts  are  passed  as  in  the  States,  but  are  subject 
to  limitations  by  Congress.  The  Territory  is 
represented  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representar 
tives  by  a  delegate  who  is  elected  every  two  years 
by  the  people,  and  exercises  all  functions  of  a 
representative  except  that  of  voting.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor 
appointed  for  four  years,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the 
President.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia.  He  has  a  veto  in  legislation  but  its 
exercise  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  houses.  He  has  the  power  to  summon 
extra  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  but  his  reasons 
for  doing  so  must  firstliave  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  President.  The  President 
appoints  the  secretary  of  state  who,  in  case  of  the 
governor's  absence  or  disqualification,  takes  the 
place  of  acting  governor.  Other  officials  are 
auditor,  treasurer,  attome^r-general,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction. 

Arlcansas.  The  Constitution  of  1836  was 
followed  by  those  of  1864,  1868,  and  1874;  the 
last-named,  amended  five  times  from  1885  to 
1902,  is  still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed 
in  either  house  of  the  Legislature,  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  each  house  and  by 
a  "majority  voting  at  the  said  election"  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  became  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  General 
Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  of  thirty-six 
members,  elected  for  four  years,  partially  re- 
newed every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  ^pre- 
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aentatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two  years. 
Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  house.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  the  right  to 
impeach*  the  Senate  tries  cases  of  impeach- 
ment. Senators  and  Representatives  must  be 
citizens,  the  former  25  years  of  a^  and  the 
latter  21,  and  both  must  have  resided  in  the 
State  two  years,  and  in  the  county  or  district 
one  year  next  before  election.  The  clidef  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  two  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia;  he  can  appoint  to  executive  offices 
which  have  become  vacant,  has  imlimited  par- 
doning power  (but  not  in  cases  of  impeachment), 
and  may  call  special  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 
He  has  a  veto  which  may  be  overridden  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
house.  Other  officials  elected  for  two  years  are 
the  treasurer,  auditor,  attomey-genend,  supeiv 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  and  commis- 
sioner of  mines,  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

Articles  of  Confederation*  While 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  imder 
consideration  in  the  Contmental  Congress,  and 
before  it  was  finally  aereed  upon,  measures 
were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tutional form  of  government;  and  on  the  11th 
of  June,  1776,  it  was  **  Resolved,  That  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  prepare  and  digest  the 
form  of  a  confederation  to  be  entered  mto  be- 
tween these  Colonies":  which  committee  was 
appointed  the  next  day,  June  12,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  member  from  each  Colony,  namelv: 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  S.  Adams,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Bir. 
Sherman,  Mr.  R.  R.  Livingston.  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  McKean,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Hewes, 
Mr.  E.  Rutledge,  and  Mr.  Gwinnett.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  1776,  the  committee  reported  a 
draught  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  which 
was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  members  under 
the  strictest  injimctions  of  secrecy. 

This  report  underwent  a  thorough  discussion 
in  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  imtil  the  15th 
of  November,  1777;  on  which  day,  "Articles 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union"  were 
finally  agreed  to  in  form,  and  they  were  directed 
to  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of  all  the 
United  States,  and  if  approved  by  them,  they 
were  advised  to  authorize  their  delegates  to 
ratify  the  same  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  that  event  they  were  to  become 
conclusive.  On  the  17th  of  November,  1777, 
the  Congress  agreed  upon  the  form  of  a  circular 
letter  to  accompany  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, which  concluded  with  a  recommendation 
to  each  of  the  several  legislatures  "  to  invest  its 
delegates  with  competent  powers,  ultimatelv, 
and  m  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  State,  to  sub- 
scribe articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual 
union  of  the  United  States,  and  to  attend  Con- 
gress for  that  purpose  on  or  before  the  10th  day 
of  March  next."  This  letter  was  signed  by  the 
President  of  Congress  and  sent,  with  a  copy  of 
the  articles,  to  each  State  legislature. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  1778,  Congress  agreed 
upon  the  form  of  a  ratification  of  the  Articles 
ot  Confederation,  and  directed  a  copy  of  the 
articles  and  the  ratification  to  be  engrossed  on 
parchment;  which,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1778, 
having  been  examined  and  the  blanks  filled, 


was  signed  by  the  delegates  of  New  Hampehire, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  South  Carcdina. 
Congress  then  directed  that  a  circular  letter  be 
addressed  to  the  States  whose  delegates  were 
not  present,  or  being  present,  conceived  tbey 
were  not  authorised  to  sign  the  ratification, 
informing  them  how  manv  and  what  States  had 
ratified  tne  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  de- 
siring them,  with  all  convenient  diroatch,  to 
authorise  their  delegates  to  ratify  toe  same. 
Of  these  States,  North  Carolina  ratified  on  the 
21st  and  Georgia  on  the  24th  of  July,  1778; 
New  Jersey  on  the  26th  of  November  following; 
Dehiware  on  the  5th  of  May,  1779;  Bfar3rlaDd 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1781;  and  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1781,  Congress  assembled  under  the  new 
form  of  government. 

ACT    OF    OONFEDERATION     OF    THE     UNTTEP 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

TO  ALL  TO  WHOM  THKAB  PBKSBNTB  WALL  COMB.  WX  THS 
imDBRSXaNBD  DBLBOATXS  OF  THB  8TATK8  ATFXXBD  TO 
OUB  NAMES,   SEND   OBBBTUfO. 

Whereas  the  Delecatea  of  the  United  States  of  An»- 
ioB  in  Concress  aasembled  did  on  the  15th  day  oi  No- 
vember in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousiuid  Seven 
Hundred  and  Seventy  seven,  and  in  the  Second  Year 
of  the  Independence  of  America  a^ree  to  certain  artkki 
of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Umon  between  the  states 
of  Newhampshire,  MassachuBetts4)ay,  Rbodeialand  aad 
Providence  Pbmtations.  Conneeticttt.  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Blaryland.  Vtrsiaia. 
North  Oarolina.  South  Carolina  and  GeorsiB  in  the 
Words  following,  vis. 
"abticlbs  or  conpbdbbation  and  pxHpmrAi.  xnnav 

BrrWEBM  THE  STATES  Or  NEWHAMFSHIBE,  MABaAOBU- 
BBTTB-BAT,  BBODBULAND  and  PBOVIDBNCB  n^ANTA- 
TION8,  CONNECTICUT.  NEW  YORK,  NEW  JBBaBT,  PENN- 
SYLVANIA, DELAWARE.  MARYLAND,  VIBOIKIA,  NOKIH 
CAROLINA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  AND  OBOROIA. 

Article  i.  The  Stile  of  this  confederacy  ahaU  be 
"The  United  Statee  of  America." 

Article  u.  Each  State  retains  its  Sovereicnty.  fre»> 
dom  and  independence,  and  every  Power,  Jorieaiftwn 
and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  confederation  eocpresslv 
delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  ssf  mbW 

Article  in.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter 
into  a  firm  leacue  of  friendship  with  each  other,  for 
their  common  defence,  the  securitv  of  their  Libertiei. 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  them* 
selvee  to  assist  each  other,  against  all  force  offered  to, 
or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  them,  on  aeeooat 
of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretenee 
whatever. 

Article  nr.  The  better  to  secure  aad  perpetoate 
mutual  friendship  and  intercourse  among  &e  people 
of  the  different  states  in  this  union,  tint  free  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vagabonds  and  fogi- 
tivee  from  Justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  sO 
privileges  and  immunitiee  of  free  oitisens  in  the  eeversl 
states;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  ia- 
greee  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  state,  and  shall 
enJoy  therein  all  the  privile^  of  trade  and  conuneroeb 
subject  to  the  same  dutiee.  mipositions  and  reetrwtiaas 
as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  provided  that 
such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to  prevent 
the  removal  of  property  imported  into  any  state,  to 
any  other  state  of  which  the  Owner  is  an  inhabitant; 
provided  also  that  no  imposition,  dutiee  or  reatrictioa 
shall  be  laid  by  any  state,  on  the  property  of  the  united 
states,  or  either  of  them. 

If  any  Person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason. 
felonv,  or  other  high  misdemeanor  in  any  state,  shal 
flee  from  Justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  united 
states,  he  shall  upon  demand  of  the  Governor  or  etxecn- 
tive  power,  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up  and  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  his 
offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  ^iren  in  each  of  these 
states  to  the  records,  acts  and  judicial  proceedings  of 
the  courts  and  magistratee  of  every  other  state. 

Article  v.  For  the  more  convenient  management 
of  the  general  interest  of  the  united  statee,  ddegatas 
shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  manner  as  the  legia- 
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lature  of  each  state  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Congnaa  on 
the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year,  with  a 
power  reserved  to  each  state,  to  recal  its  delegates,  or 
any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  ana  to  send 
others  in  their  stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the  Year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than 
two.  nor  by  more  than  seven  Members;  and  no  person 
shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three 
years  in  any  term  of  six  years:  nor  shall  Any  person,  b^ 
ing  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under 
the  united  states,  for  which  he.  or  another  for  his  benefit 
leoetves  any  salary,  fees  or  emolument  of  apy  kind. 

Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  in  a  meet- 
ing of  the  states,  and  while  they  act  as  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  united  states,  in  C!on- 
gress  assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one  vote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not 
be  impeached  or  Questioned  in  any  Court,  or  place  out 
of  Congress,  and  the  members  of  congress  shaU  be  pro- 
tected m  their  persons  from  arrests  and  imprisonments, 
during  the  time  of  Uieir  going  to  and  from,  and  attend- 
ance on  congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach 
of  the  peace. 

Article  vt.  No  state  without  the  Consent  of  the 
united  states  in  congress  assembled,  shall  send  any  em- 
bassy to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from,  or  enter  into 
any  ooaiereaee,  agreement,  alliance  or  treaty  with  any 
King  prince  or  state;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any 
office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  umted  states,  or  any 
of  them,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or 
title  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  prince  or 
foreign  state;  nor  shall  the  united  states  m  congress 
assonbled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
confederation  or  alliance  whatever  between  than,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  united  states  in  congress  assem- 
bled, specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for  which  the 
same  is  to  be  entered  mto,  and  how  long  it  shall 
continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which  may 
interfere  with  any  stipiuations  in  treaties,  entered  into 
hy  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled  with  any 
k£Dg,  prince  or  state,  in  pursuance  of  any  treaties  al- 
ready proposed  by  congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and 
Spain. 

No  veosels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by 
any  state,  except  such  number  only,  as  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled, 
for  the  a^ence  of  such  state,  or  its  trade;  nor  shall  any 
body  of  foroes  be  kept  up  by  any  state,  in  time  of  peace, 
except  such  number  only,  as  m  the  judgment  of  the 


united  states,  in  congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed 
requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessarv  for  the  defence 
of  such  state;    but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a 


well  r^culated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed 
and  accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  constantly  have 
ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due  number  of  field- 
pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition and  camp  equipage. 

No  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled,  unless  such 
state  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  shall  have 
received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being  formed  by 
some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  state,  and  the 
dancer  is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay,  till 
the  united  states  in  congress  assembled  can  be  consulted : 
nor  shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships  or 
voesels  of  war.  nor  letters  of  marque  or  repriral,  except 
it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  united  states  m 
congress  assembled,  and  then  only  against  the  kingdom 
or  state  and  the  subjects  thereof,  against  which  war 
has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  be  established  by  the  united  states  in  congress 
assembled,  unless  such  state  be  infested  by  pirates,  in 
which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for  that 
occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue. 
or  until  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall 
determine  otherwise. 

AarxcLB  vu.  When  land-forces  are  raised  by  any 
state  for  the  common  defence,  all  officers  of  or  under  the 
rank  of  colon^,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
each  state  respectively  by  whom  such  forces  shall  be 
raiBed,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  state  shall  direct, 
and  all  vacandes  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  state  which 
first  made  the  appointment. 

Abticub  vm.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  ex- 
penees  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common  defence  or 
general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  united  states  in 
congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  states, 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  each  state, 
granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  Person,  as  such  land 


and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be 
estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  united  states 
in  congress  assembled,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct 
and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid 
and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  states  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled. 

AnncLE  IX.  The  united  states  in  congress  assem- 
bled, shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the  casea 
mentioned  in  the  sixth  article  —  of  sending  and  |wjeiv- 
ing  embassadors  —  entering  into  treaties  and  alliances, 
provided  that  no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made 
whereby  the  lep^islative  power  of  the  respective  states 
shall  be  restramed  from  imposing  such  imixMts  and 
duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  subjected 
to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importa- 
tion of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever 
—  of  establisning  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases,  what 


captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what 
manner  prises  taken  by  land  or  naval  forces  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  united  states  shall  be  divided  or  appropriated 
—  of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times 
of  peace  —  appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies 
ana  felonies  committMi  on  the  high  seas  and  establish- 
ing courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals 
in  all  cases  of  captures,  provided  that  no  member  of 
congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said 
courts. 

The  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall  also  be 
the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences 
now  sul^isting  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  between  two 
or  more  states  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction  or  any 
other  cause  whatever;  which  authority  shall  always  be 
exercised  in  the  manner  following:  Whenever  the  l^is- 
lative  or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  an^ 
state  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  peti- 
tion to  congress  stating  the  matter  in  question  and 
praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by 
order  of  congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  author- 
ity of  the  other  state  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned 
for  the  appearand  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents, 
who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent, 
commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing 
and  determining  the  matter  in  question:  but  if  they 
cannot  agree,  congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of 
each  of  the  unitea  states,  and  from  the  list  of  such  per- 
sons each  party  shall  alternately  stiike  out  one.  the 
petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced 
to  thirteen;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven, 
nor  more  than  nine  names  as  congress  shall  direct, 
shall  in  the  presence  of  congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot, 
and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn  or  any 
five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear 
and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a 
major  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall 
agree  m  the  determination:  and  if  either  party  shall 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  show- 
ing reasons,  which  congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or 
being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  congress  shall 
proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State. 
and  tiie  secretary  of  congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of 
such  party  absent  or  refusing;  and  the  judgment  and 
sentMice  of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  in  the  manner 
before  prescribed,  shall  be  finsi  and  conclusive;  and  if 
any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  or 
cause,  the  court  shall  nevertiieless  proceed  to  pronounce 
sentMice,  or  judinnent,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be 
final  ana  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other 
proceeding  being  in  either  case  transmitted  to  congress, 
and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  consress  for  the  security 
of  the  paxties  concerned:  provided  that  every  commis- 
sioner, Defore  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath  to 
be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or 
superior  court  of  the  state,  where  the  cause  shall  be 
tried,  "well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter 
in  question,  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  with- 
out favour,  affection  or  hope  of  reward: "  provided  also 
that  no  state  shall  be  deprived  of  territory  for  the  benefit 
of  the  united  states. 

All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil 
claimed  under  differait  grants  of  two  or  more  states, 
whose  jurisdictions  as  they  may  respect  such  lands,  and 
the  states  which  passed  such  grants  are  adjusted,  the 
said  grants  or  either  of  them  oeing  at  the  same  time 
claimed  to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such  settie- 
ment  of  jurisdiction,   shall  on   the  petition  of  either 

Sarty  to  the  congress  of  the  united  states,  be  finally 
etermined  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respecting  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  between  different  states. 
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The  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall  also 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulate 
ing  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own 
authority,  or  bv  that  of  the  respective  states  —  fixing 
the  standJard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the 
united  states  —  regulating  the  trade  and  managing  all 
affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of  any  of  the 
states,  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state 
within  Its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated  — 
establishing  and  regulaUng  post-offices  from  one  state 
to  another,  throughout  all  the  united  states,  and  exact- 
ing such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  thro'  the  saine 
as  may  be  requisite  to  defray  the  expencee  of  the  said 
office  —  appointinjE  all  officers  of  the  land  forces,  in  the 
service  of  the  umted  states,  excepting  regimental  offi- 
cers —  appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forojBS, 
and  commissioning  all  officers  whatever  in  the  service 
of  the  united  states  —  making  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and 
directing  their  operations. 

The  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall  have 
authority  to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of 
congress,  to  be  denominated  "A  Committee  of  the 
States,"  and  to  consist  of  one  delegate  from  each  state; 
and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil  officers 
as  ma]^  be  necessary  for  managing  the  general  affairs  of 
the  united  states  under  their  direotion  —  to  appoint  one 
of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no  person  be 
allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  president  more  than 
one  year  in  any  term  of  three  years:  to  ascertain  the 
necessary  sums  of  Money  to  be  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  united  states,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the 
same  for  defraying  the  public  expences  —  to  borrow 
money,  or  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  united  states, 
transmitting  every  half  year  to  the  respective  states  an 
account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emitted, 
—  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  —  to  agree  upon  the  num- 
ber of  land  forces,  and  to  make  requisitions  from  each 
state  for  its  quota,   in  proportion  to  the   r,      *^       of 

white   inhabitants   m   such   state:     f^tui-h    t^M^^- as 

shall  be  binding,  and  thereupon  the  le^ii^Utun?  ot  vu-ih 
state  shall  appoint  the  regunental  4>t1it«r8,  rain^  rbe 
men  and  oloatn,  arm  and  eouip  them  in  a  soldier  like 
manner,  at  the  expence  of  the  united  ^tuit^:  and  the 
officers  and  men  so  doathed,  armed  sji^i  ^''^uippt^J  «hall 
■       '  '  'ae 

d: 
,  on 


march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
agreed  on  by  the  united  states  in  oo 
But  if  the  united  states  in  congress  a^ 


consideration  of  circumstances  judge  proper  that  any 
state  should  not  raise  men,  or  shoula  raise  a  smaller 
number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  state  should 
raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof, 
such  extn  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  doathed, 
armed  and  equipped  in  the  same  manner  as  the  quota 
of  such  state,  unless  the  legislature  of  such  state  shall 
judge  that  such  extra  number  cannot  be  safely  spared 
out  of  the  same,  in  which  case  they  shall  raise  officer, 
cloath,  mtm  and  equip  as  many  of  such  extra  number 
as  they  judge  can  be  safelv  spared.  And  the  officers 
and  men  so  doathed,  armed  and  equipped,  shall  march 
to  the  place  appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on 
by  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled. 

The  united  states  in  congress  assembled  shall  never 
engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any  treaties  or  alliances, 
nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value  thereof,  nor 
ascertain  the  sums  and  expences  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence and  welfare  of  the  united  states,  or  any  of  them, 
nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the 
united  states,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon 
the  number  of  vesseu  of  war,  to  be  built  or  purchased, 
or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor 
appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the  armv  or  navy, 
unless  nine  states  assent  to  the  same:  nor  shall  a  ques- 
tion on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from 
day  to  day  be  determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  united  states  in  congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  united  states  snail  have  power  to 
adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place 
within  the  united  states,  so  that  no  period  of  adjourn- 
ment be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six 
Months,  and  shall  publish  the  Journal  of  their  proceed- 
ings monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to 
treaties,  alliances  or  military  operations,  as  in  their 
judgment  require  secrecy:  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of 
the  delegates  of  each  state  on  any  question  shaJl  be 
entered  on  the  Journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any  dele- 
gate; and  the  delegates  of  a  state,  or  anv  of  them,  at 
his  or  their  request  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript 
of  the  said  Journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above 
excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states. 

Article  x.    The  committee  of  the  states,   or  any 


nine  of  them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute,  in  the 
recess  of  congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  congress  as  the 
ui^ted  states  in  congress  assembled,  by  the  ooosent  of 
nine  states,  shall  from  time  to  time  think  expedient  to 
vest  them  with;  provided  that  no  power  be  delegated 
to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the 
articles  of  confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states  in  the 
congress  of  the  united  states  assembled  is  requisite. 

Article  xi.  Oanada  acceding  to  this  confederatictt. 
and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  united  states,  shall 
be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of 
this  union:  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  mot 
sUtes. 

Article  xii.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  monies  bor- 
rowed and  debts  contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority 
of  congress,  before  the  assembling  of  the  united  states, 
in  pursuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be 
deemed  and  consideredf  as  a  charge  against  the  united 
states,  for  payment  and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said 
united  states,  and  the  pubhc  faith  are  hereby  solemnly 
pledged. 

Article  xiii.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  tbe  deter- 
minations of  the  united  states  in  congress  assgrnhleH, 
on  all  questions  which  by  this  confederation  are  sub- 
mitted to  them.  And  the  Articles  of  this  oonfedcratKa 
be  inviolably  observed  by  every  state,   and  the 

tion  at 
unless 


union  shall  be  perpetual;    nor  shall  any  alteration  at 
any  time  hereafter  be  inade  in  any  of  them: 


such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  congren  of  the  united 
states,  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  lecialatures 
of  every  state. 

AND  WHEREAS  it  hath  pleased  the  Great  Govcfsor 
of  the  World  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legislatures  we 
respectively  represent  in  congress,  to  approve  of.  and 
to  authorise  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confedera- 
tion and  perpetual  union.  KNOW  YE  that  we  tbe 
undersigneid  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and 
authority  to  us  given  for  that  puipose,  do  by  these 
presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective 
constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  eadi 
and  every  of  the  said  artides  of  confederation  and  per- 
petual union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and 
things  therein  contained:  And  we  do  further  solenuUr 
plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  eonstits- 
ents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  determinati<His  of  the 
united  states  in  congress  assembled,  on  all  questions. 
which  by  the  said  confederation  are  submitted  to  them. 
And  that  the  artides  thereof  shall  be  invic^bly  obserred 
by  the  states  we  respectivdy  represent,  and  that  tbe 
union  shall  be  perpetual. 

IN  WITNESS  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  oor 
hands  in  Congress.  DONE  at  Philaddphia  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  the  ninUi  Day  of  July  in  the  Year  of 
our  Lord  one  Thousand  seven  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
eight,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  independenee  of 
America. 

On  the  pan  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Hampekin. 

JOBIAB  BaRTLETT,  JoHN  WenTWORTH,   JUKlk 

August  8,  177S. 
On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  MaamuhumiU  Ba^, 
John  Hancock,  Francis  Dana. 

8AMX7EL  Adams,  James  Lovell. 

Elbridob  Qerrt,  Samuel  Holten. 

On  the  paH  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Idand  oatf 

Providence  Planlatione. 
William  Ellert,  John  Collins. 

Henry  Marchant, 

On  the  paH  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  ConneeUevi^ 
Roger  Sherman,  Titus  Hosmer. 

Samuel  Huntington,  Andrew  Adams. 

Oliver  Wolcott, 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Jas  Duane,  William  Dueb, 

Fras  Lewis,  Gouvr  Morrir. 

On  the  part  and  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Jermey. 
Jno  Witherspoon,  Natrl  Scudder,  Nov.  2^ 

1778. 
On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Penneylvonia. 
RoBT.  Morris,  William  Clinoan. 

Daniel  Roberdeau.  Joseph  Rred.  July  22nd« 

JoNA  Batard  Smith,  1778. 

On  the  paH  and  behalf  of  the  SUU  of  Deiaware. 
John  Dickinson,  May  5.       Tbo.  M'Kran,  Feb.  12. 

1779,  1779. 

Nicholas  Van  Dyke, 

On  the  paH  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 
John  Hanson,  March  1,  1781, 
Daniel  Carroll      Do 
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On  tks  pari  and  behalf  of  the  SiaU  of  Virffinia, 
Richard  Henht  Lee,  Jno  Haryie, 

John  BxKiirrEB,  Francis  LioBTroor  Lee. 

Thomas  Adams. 

On  thB  paH  and  behalf  of  ths  StaU  of  North  Carolina, 
John  Penn.  July  21,  1778.    Jno.  Williams. 
Corns.  Harnett. 

On  thB  part  and  behalf  of  the  StaU  of  SovUh  Carolina, 
Henrt  Laurens,  Richard  Hutson. 

William  Henry  Dratton,   Thos.  Hetward,  JunK 
Jno  Mathews. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  ths  StaU  of  Otorgia. 
Jno  Walton,  24tb  July,         Edwd.  Lanowortht. 

1778. 
Edwd  Telfair, 

Austria-Hungary  is  a  monarchy  com- 
posed of  a  Cisleithan  portion,  officially  known  as 
Austria,  and  a  Transleithan  portion  known  as 
Hungary.  The  reigning  dynasty  is  the  Habs- 
buig-Lorraine  dynasty,  and  the  law  of  succes- 
sion is  that  the  Crown  passes  by  right  of  primo- 
Seniture  and  lineal  succession  to  males,  or,  in 
efault  of  males,  to  females.  Each  country  has 
according  to  the  compromise  made  in  1867,  its 
own  constitution,  a  limited  monarchy,  and  each 
possesses  a  separate  pariiament^  but  they  have 
united  under  a  common  sovereign  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  conunon  armjr  and  navy,  and  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  The  control  in 
regard  to  common  affairs  and  the  voting  of 
money  for  common  purposes  are  entrusted  to  a 
supreme  body  known  as  the  delegations.  Of 
these  there  are  two,  each  compo^  of  sixty 
members,  representing  the  legislative  bodies  of 
Austria  and  Hungary,  the  upper  houses  returning 
twenty  and  the  lower  houses  forty  dele^tes. 
The  members  of  the  delegations  are  appointed 
for  one  year,  and  are  summoned  annually  by  the 
emperor  alternately  at  Vienna  and  at  Budapest. 
Subject  to  the  delegations  are  the  three  execu- 
tive departments  for  foreign  affairs,  war,  and 
common  finance,  and  the  common  court  of 
public  accounts.  The  compromise  is  expressly 
subject  to  periodical  reviaon,  only  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  regulation  of  the  fiscal  and  commer- 
cial affairs  of  the  two  coimtries,  the  auota  paid 
by  them  to  the  common  expenses  of  tne  empire, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Bank. 
After  prolonged  negotiations  a  new  customs 
and  commercial  treaty  was  sig^ied,  October  8, 
1907,  which  recognized  the  ec^^uality  and  free- 
dom of  action  of  each  contracting  party,  and  a 
separate  (but  identical)  customs  tariff  for  each 
country. 

Belgium  is  a  kingdom  imder  Leopold  II., 
of  Saxe-Cobure,  and  b^r  the  constitution  of  1831, 
following  on  the  secession  from  the  Netherlands 
in  1830,  declared  to  be  a  constitutional  represen- 
tative, and  hereditary  monarchy.  Belgium  is  a 
neutral  power,  her  neutrality  being  guaranteed 
under  the  Treaty  of  London,  1831,  by  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  his 
ministers,  the  legislative  power  jointly  in  king, 
senate,  uxi  chamber  of  deputies.  Ail  citizens 
over  25,  who  have  lived  at  least  a  year  in  the 
same  commune,  have  a  vote.  An  additional 
vote  is  accordea  them  if  they  are  (1)  either  35 
years  of  age,  married,  with  legitimate  offspring, 
and  pay  a  tax  of  at  least  five  francs  to  the  state; 
or  (2)  are  25  years  old  and  own  immovable 


property  to  the  value  of  at  least  2,000  francs,  or 
nave  a  corresponding  income  from  such  property, 
or  for  two  years  have  received  at  least  100  irancs 
a  year  from  Belgium  funds.  Two  additional 
votes  are  given  to  citizens  of  25  years  of  age  who 
possess  a  diploma  of  higher  education  or  have 
filled  a  public  or  private  position  impl^ng  the 
possession  of  such  education.  No  citizen  can 
nave  more  than  three  votes.  From  this  electo- 
rate both  houses  of  the  legislature  are  chosen, 
save  for  those  senators  who  are  elected  indirectly. 
The  senate  of  110  members  is  elected  for  eignt 
y^ears.  The  number  of  members  elected  directly, 
eight>r-three,  is  eaual  to  half  the  number  of 
deputies.  The  inairectlv  elected  senators  are 
chosen  by  the  provincial  councils,  two  for  each 
province  with  less  than  500,000  inhabitants; 
three  for  each  with  more  than  500,000  and  lesa 
1,000,000;  and  four  for  each  with  over  1,000,000. 
The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  every  40,000  inhabitants, 
and  number  166.  One-half  retire  every  two 
years.  Senators  must  be  40,  and  deputies  25 
years  of  age.  Each  deputy  receives  4,000  franca 
yearly,  and  travels  free. 

Bolivia.  The  constitution  of  the  Republic 
of  Bolivia  bears  date  October  28,  1880.  By  ita 
provisions  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by 
direct  popular  vote,  and  not  eligible  for  re^Iee- 
'  tion  at  tne  termination  of  his  period  of  office; 
'  while  the  legislative  authority  rests  with  a  con- 
I  gress  of  two  chambers,  called  the  senate,  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  suffrage  is  possessed 
by  all  who  can  read  and  write.  There  are  six- 
teen senators  (two  for  each  department)  elected 
for  six  years,  and  sixty-nine  deputies  elected  for 
four  years.  Both  senators  and  deputies  are 
elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  Of  the 
I  senators  one-third  retire  every  two  years;  of  the 
'  deputies  one-half  retire  every  two  years.  Sena- 
I  tors  and  deputies  receive  a  salary  of  500  bolivi- 
anos (40  litre)  per  month  during  the  sittings, 
I  which,  as  a  rule,  last  for  sixty  days,  but  may  oe 
extended  to  ninety  days.  Extraordinary  ses- 
'  sions  may  be  held  for  special  purposes.  There 
I  are  a  president,  two  vice-presiaents  and  a  min- 
I  istryj  divided  into  six  departments  —  of  foreign 
I  relations  and  worship;  finance  and  industry; 
government  and  fomento;  justice  and  educa- 
'tion;  war;  colonization  and  agriculture. 

Brazil*  A  republic  on  the  east  coast  of 
Central  South  America,  which,  until  1889.  waa 
an  empire  under  Emqjeror  Pedro  II.,  of  the  house 
of  Braganza.  A  revolution  then,  however, 
broke  out,  and  a  new  constitution  was  adopted 
in  February  1891.  The  chief  feature  of  this  was 
the  establishment  of  the  old  provinces  as  twenty- 
one  separate  states,  self-governed  except  for 
federal  purposes,  but  with  all  fiscal  matters,  the 
maintenance  of  order,  the  defense  of  the  country, 
the  currency,  reserved  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  executive  authority  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  president,  elected  for  four  years  only  by 
the  people  directly.  Legislative  authority  is 
exercisea  by  the  national  congress,  composed  of 
a  senate  of  sixtv-three  members,  directly  elected 
by  the  states  for  nine  years,  one-third  retiring 
every  three  years,  and  a  chamber  of  deputies  of 
212  members.    Deputies  and  senators  are  paid. 
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The  former  must  have  been  citizens  for  four  and 
the  latter  for  six  ^ears.  Deputies  are  elected 
directly,  with  provision  for  mmority  representa- 
tion, for  three  years,  one  member  being  chosen 
for  every  70,000  of  tne  population. 

British  empire.  The  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  nucleus  aroimd 
which  the  British  Empire  nas  been  built,  was 
perfected  in  1603,  when  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  were  united.  The  executive  power 
of  the  empire  vests  in  the  sovereign,  through  his 
ministers.  The  real  power  of  the  empire,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found  in  Parliament,  a  body  which 
not  only  has  complete  legislative  power,  but 
which  exercises,  through  the  Lower  House, 
much  authority  in  executive  matters.  Parlia- 
ment consists  of  an  Upper  House  of  Lords  and 
a  Lower  House  of  Commons.  It  lasts  seven 
years  or  until  dissolved  by  the  sovereign,  and 
it  usually  meets  annually  for  a  term  of  about 
six  months.  The  members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  peers,  who  hold  either  by  hereditary 
right  or  by  crown  appointment  to  the  peerage. 
In  1908  tnere  were  616  peers.  The  House  of 
Commons  consists  of  members  elected  from 
coimties,  boroughs,  and  universities  —  670  in 
all  in  1908. 

The  Colonies  proper  form  three  classes:  —  (1) 
The  Croxjon  CoUmiea,  which  are  entirely  controlled 
by  the  home  government;  (2)  those  possessing 
Representative  InetihUionef  in  which  the  Crown 
has  no  more  than  a  veto  on  legislation,  but  the 
home  government  retains  the  control  of  public 
officers;  and  (3)  those  possessing  Reeponeible 
Oavemmentf  in  which  the  home  government  has 
no  control  over  any  public  officer,  though  the 
Crown  appoints  the  governor  and  still  retains  a 
veto  on  legislation. 

The  established  Church  of  England  is  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  of  which  the  king 
is  the  supreme  head;  but  all  reUeions  are  tof 
erated  and  are  equal  at  law.  Pubfic  instruction 
is  not  compulsoiy,  but  the  national  bourd  of 
education  maintains  control  of  the  school 
boards  and  requires  that  accommodations  be 

Erovided  for  aU  children  between  the  ages  of 
ve  and  fourteen  years.  Secondary  education 
is  not  controlled  by  the  government,  but 
the  university  system  is,  peniaps,  more  per- 
fectly developed  m  England  than  in  any  other 
country.  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  each  has  its  graded  systems  of  courts  of 
justice. 

Ttie  Parliament. —  The  present  form  of  Parlia- 
ment, divided  into  two  houses,  the  Lords  and 
the  Commons,  dates  from  the  middle  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  The  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  elected  by  popular  vote, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  population  beins  electors, 
and  the  election  must  be  by  secret  vote  by  bidlot. 
The  House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  peers,  who 
hold  their  seats  by  hereditary  right,  by  creation 
of  the  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  office  (the  bishops), 
by  election  for  life  (the  Irish  peers),  and  by  elec- 
tion for  the  term  of  Parliament  (the  Scottish 
peers). 

No  one  under  21  years  of  age  can  be  a 
member  of  Parliament.  All  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  Roman  CathoUc  clergymen,  and 


all  government  contractors  and  sherififs  or  re- 
turning officers  are  disqualified.  No  English  or 
Scottum  peer  can  be  elected  to  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  non-representative  Irish  peers 
are  eligible  for  membersnip. 

The  present  Cabinet  consists  of  the  following 
offices: 

1.  Prime  Minister  and  (usually)  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury, 

2.  Lard  Htah  ChanceUar. 

3.  Lard  PAvy  Seal. 

4.  Lard  President  of  the  Council  and  PresiderU 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

5.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

6.  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs. 

7   Secretary  of  State  for  Foreian  Affairs. 

8.  Secretary  of  StaU  for  The  Colonies. 

9.  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 

10.  Secretary  of  StaU  for  War. 

11.  First  Lard  of  the  Admiralty. 

12.  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

13.  President  of  Local  Government  Board. 

14.  President  of  Board  of  Trade. 

15.  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutefutnt  of 
Ireland. 

16.  Secretary  for  Scotland. 

17.  President  of  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries. 

18.  Postmaster  General. 

19.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchu  of  Lancaster. 

The  right  of  Edward  VII.  to  the  throne  of 
England  rests  upon  the  statute  by  which  the 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  was  vested  upon  Princess  Sophia  of 
Hanover  and  ''the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants." 

The  present  ruler  is  "Edward  VII.,  by  the 
Grace  of  Go(L  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  of  the  British  Domin- 
ions Beyond  the  Seas.  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  Emperor  of  Inaia,"  as  his  title  was  de- 
clarea  under  the  Royal  Title  Act,  proclaimed 
November  4,  1901. 

The  Heir  Apparent. —  The  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  t^ing.  Geoige 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  Duke  of  ComwaJl 
and  York,  and  Duke  of  Rotnsay,  in  Scotland. 

Bulgaria.  By  the  treaty  of  Beiiin,  1878, 
Bulgaria  was  constituted  an  autonomous  and 
tributary  principaUty  under  the  suserainty  of 
the  Porte.  In  1885,  Eastern  Roumelia  was 
united  to  Bulgaria.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  the  prince,  assisted  by  a  ooundl  of 
ministers,  and  the  legislative  power  in  a  sincle 
chamber,  the  Sobranje,  or  national  aasemblj. 
elected  for  five  years  by  manhood  suff ra^  in  the 
proportion  of  one  member  to  every  20,000  of  the 
population.  There  is  also  a  Great  Sobranje. 
conasting  of  delegates  selected  in  the  proportioD 
of  one  to  10,000  of  the  population,  to  wbidi 
constitutional  and  other  Questions,  such  as  a 
vacancy  on  the  throne  or  tne  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory, must  be  referred. 

California*  A  Constitution  was  framed 
by  a  convention  of  delegates  assembled  in  the 
pueblo  of  Monterey  in  the  year  1849,  but  it  did 
not  become  effective  until  the  Con^^esB  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  act  of  adnuasioii, 
September  9,  1850.  In  1862  the  Constituticm 
received  important  amendments,  and  in   1879 
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a  new  Constitution  was  adopted.  Since  that 
year  numerous  amendments  have  been  made, 
but  all  of  minor  importance.  To  amend  the  Cali- 
fornia Constitution  it  is  necessary  only  to  secure 
a  two-thirds  majority  in  each  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  and  a  simple  majority  vote  for  the 
amendments  at  the  next  popular  election. 
The  State  Legislature  is  composed  of  the 
Senate,  a  body  of  forty  members,  elected  for 
terms  of  four  years  —  naif  the  number  being 
elected  each  two  years  —  and  the  Assembly, 
eighty  members,  elected  for  two  years.  The 
oualifications  for  eligibility  to  the  Senate  or 
Assembly  are  citizenwip  of  the  State  for  three 
Tears  and  residence  in  tne  district  for  one  year. 
Neither  house  of  the  Legislature  possesses  any 
advantage  over  the  other  in  originating  legisla- 
tion. Certain  of  the  governor^  appomtments 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 
In  impeachment  cases  the  Assembly  bnngs  the 
impeachment,  and  it  is  tried  by  the  Senate. 
The  present  Constitution  contains  numerous 
specific  prohibitions  of  local  and  special  laws, 
besides  forbidding  them  in  all  cases  where  a 
general  law  can  be  made  applicable.  In  1870 
there  was  adopted  a  complete  set  of  codes  — 
political,  civil,  civil  procedure,  and  penal  — 
and  these  have  been  subject  to  amendment  at 
each  session  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  session 
of  1905  the  penal  code  and  code  of  civil  pro- 
cedure were  revised.  The  term  of  office  of 
the  governor  is  four  years.  He  possesses 
supreme  executive  authority,  issues  all  com- 
missons,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  is  charged  with  responsibility  to 
see  that  all  laws  are  faithfully  executed.  All 
State  boards  and  commissions,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  are  filled  by  his  appointment, 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  being  reouired 
in  certain  instances,  and  in  others  not.  He  is 
empowered  to  grant  pardons,  but  where  a 
person  has  been  more  than  once  convicted 
there  is  re<|uired  the  assent  of  a  majority 
of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
governor  is  vested  with  authority  to  call  the 
Legislature  together  in  extraordinary  session. 
During  sessions  of  the  Legislature  the  governor 
may  veto  any  bill  which  £as  passed,  and  it  does 
not  become  law  unless  it  agam  passes,  and  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  each  house.  Besides  the 
governor  and  secretary  of  state  the  other 
officials  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  the  State  con- 
troller, the  attorney-general,  the  State  treas- 
urer, the  State  survejroi^general,  who  is  also 
registrar  of  the  land  office,  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  the  State  printer. 
The  most  important  State  boards  ana  com- 
missions are:  The  board  of  education;  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  university,  appointed 
by  the  governor  for  terms  of  sixteen  years;  the 
State  board  of  prison  directors,  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  terms  of  ten  yean,  and  having 
^itire  control  of  the  penitentiaries;  the  State 
botfd  of  equalization,  elected  at  ^neral  elec- 
tions, and  dealing  with  the  assessment  of  prop- 
erty for  revenue  purposes;  the  railroad  com- 
mission, elected  and  vested  with  authority  to 
regulate  railroad  chaiges;  the  bank  commis- 
sion, the  State  board  of  health,  the  insurance 


conmiission,  and  the  oonmiission  of  public 
works,  the  State  board  of  charities  ana  cor- 
rections, board  of  a^culture,  and  the  com- 
mission in  lunacy.  The  last-named,  which  is 
an  ex-officio  commission  made  up  of  State 
officers,  controls  the  hospitals  for  the  insane. 
California  is  divided  into  fifty-seven  counties, 
one  of  which  —  San  Francisco  —  has  a  com- 
bined coimty  and  city  government;  the  other 
fifty-six  have  county  governments  distinct  from 
the  government  of  the  cities  and  towns  which 
they  contain.  County  governments  are  created 
by  the  Legislature  by  seneral  act.  In  each 
county  government  the  legislative  authority  is 
vested  in  a  board  of  supervisors  of  five  mem- 
bers elected  from  districts.  The  other  county 
officers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  also  electi\'e. 

City  charters  are  framed  by  boards  of  free- 
holders elected  for  that  purpose;  are  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  the  cities  for  which  they  are 
framed,  and  must  afterwards  be  ratified  by  the 
Legislature.  Towns  are  incorporated  by  vote 
of  their  inhabitants  imder  a  general  municipal 
corporations  act,  providing  for  six  different 
classes  of  corporations,  according  to  population. 

Canada*  The  Dominion  of  Canada  origi- 
nally consisted  of  the  two  provinces  of  Canada  — 
Upper  and  Lower  —  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  but  the  "British  North  American 
Act/'  which  was  passed  in  1867.  not  only  pro- 
vided for  the  consolidation  of  tnese  provinces, 
but  made  provision  for  the  admission  of  British 
Columbia,  Prince  Edward  IsUmd,  the  Northwest 
Territories  and  Newfoimdland,  a  privilege  of 
which  Newfoundland  alone  has  not  availed  her- 
self. In  accordance  with  this  act  of  consolidation 
the  Constitution  of  the  Dominion  is  "similar  in 
principle  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,''  and, 
while  the  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the 
British  Sovereign,  the  legislative  power  of  the 
Dominion  is  exercised  by  a  Parliament  of  two 
Houses  —  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Each  province  forming  the  Dominion 
has  a  separate  Parliament  and  administration, 
a  lieutenant-governor  being  at  the  head  of  all 
provincial  bodies.  The  Senate  of  the  Dominion 
IS  composed  of  eighty-one  members,  who  have 
been  nominated  for  life.  Each  must  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age,  a  bom  or  naturalized  sub- 
ject and  possessed  of  $4,000  worth  of  property 
m  the  province  from  which  he  was  appointed. 
The  213  members  of  the  House  are  elected  by 
the  vote  of  their  constituencies,  the  electors  of 
which  are  qualified  by  the  act  of  each  provincial 
assembly.  The  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and 
House  each  receives  a  salaxy  of  $4,000,  while 
each  member  of  the  two  houses  is  granted  a 
session  allowance  of  $1,500,  with  ten  cents  per 
mile  for  traveling  expenses.  In  cases  of  absence, 
except  for  sickness,  the  sum  of  $8  per  diem  is 
deducted.  The  Governor-General,  who  receives 
a  salary  of  $50,000  per  annum,  is  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  a  term  of  five 
years,  and  he  is  assisted  in  his  functions  by  a 
council  composed  of  fourteen  heads  of  depart- 
ments, each  of  whom  receives  a  salary  of  $7,000 
per  annum,  except  the  Premier,  who  lias  a  salary 
of  $8,000  per  annum.  The  heads  of  departments 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Premier  and  President  of  the  Council, 
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2.  Secretary  of  Stale, 

3.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 

4.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Attomey-GeneroL 

5.  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fieheries, 

6.  Minister  of  RaUwaye  and  Canals. 

7.  Minister  of  Militia  and  Defence, 

8.  Minister  of  Finance, 

9.  Postmaster-General  and  Minister  of  Labor, 

10.  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

11.  Minister  of  Public  Works, 

12.  Minister  of  Interior, 

13.  Minister  of  Customs, 

14.  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue, 

The  representation  from  the  several  provinces 
is  as  follows:  Ontario,  twenty-four  Senators, 
ninety-two  Commons;  Quebec,  twenty-four 
Senators,  sixty-five  Commons;  Nova  Dcotia, 
ten  Senators,  twenty  Commons;  New  Bruns- 
wick, ten  Senators,  fourteen  Conunons;  Mani- 
toba, four  Senators,  seven  Commons;  British 
Columbia,  three  Senators,  six  Commons;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  four  Senators,  five  Commons; 
Northwest  Territories,  two  Senators,  four  Com- 
mons. 

Provincial  Government,  By  the  provisions  of 
the  Consolidation  Act  each  province  has  full 
power  to  regulate  its  own  local  affairs  and 
dispose  of  its  own  revenue,  provided  it  does! 
not  interfere  with  the  policy  of  the  central  gov-  ' 
emment.  The  lieutenant-governor  of  each , 
province  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-General, 
while  the  other  officials  are  elected  by  the  people. 
There  is  a  very  perfect  system  of  mimicipal 
government  throughout  the  Dominion,  the  coun-  ' 
ties  and  townships  having  local  governments 
or  coimcils  which  regulate  their  local  taxation. 
The  administration  of  justice  is  based  on  the 
English  model,  except  in  Quebec  Province,  where 
the  old  French  law  prevails.  The  only  court 
that  has  jurisdiction  throughout  the  Dominion 
(except  the  Exchequer  and  the  Blaritime  Court), 
is  the  Supreme  Court,  the  ultimate  court  of  ap- 
peal in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  In  certain  cases 
an  appeal  may  be  had  to  her  Majesty's  Privy 
Council. 

Chile*  Chile  is  a  Republic,  with  hiws  ad- 
ministered imder  a  Constitution  formed  in  1833 
and  subsequently  amended.  The  President  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  five  years  by  indirect  vote, 
much  as  the  like  officer  is  chosen  in  the  United 
States.    He  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  Premier  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior, 

Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Secretary  of  Justice  and  Public  Instruction, 

Secretary  of  Finance. 

Secretary  of  War  and  Marine 

Secretary  of  Industry  and  Public  Works. 

He  is  not  eligible  for  reflection  for  a  succeed- 
ing term.  The  day  of  election  is  June  25th  of 
the  last  year  of  the  President's  term  of  office, 
and  the  inaugural  date  is  September  18th  of  the 
same  year.  Congress  consists  of  two  Houses  — 
a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  elected  by  popular  vote 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  Deputies  are  chosen 
in  the  same  way  lor  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
proportion  is  one  Senator  for  three  Deputies. 
Electors  must  be  21  years  of  age  and 
able  to  read  and  write.    The  republic  is  divided 


into  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  de- 
partments. Local  government  is  exercised  in 
the  former  by  Intendents  and  in  the  latter  by 
Gobemadores.  The  police  of  Santiago  and  the 
capitals  of  the  provinces  are  organued  ami 
regulated  by  the  President  of  the  Kepublic. 

China*  The  ninth  f^mperor  of  China,  the 
present  sovereign  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of 
Tsing,  which  destroyed  the  native  dvnasty  of 
Ming  in  1644,  reigns  imder  the  style  of  Kuang-su. 
In  this  counUy  there  is  no  law  rdative  to  heredi- 
tary succession  to  the  throne,  the  ri^t  being 
given  each  sovereign  to  appoint  as  his  successor 
a  member  of  the  family  of  a  younger  geDeratioiL 
In  the  case  of  the  late  Emperor  Tung-Chi,  who 
died  in  his  80th  year,  no  successor  was 
named,  but,  as  a  result  of  arrangements  con- 
ducted by  the  Empress  Dowager  Tszu-Hszi 
(bom  November  17,  1834),  widow  of  the  Em- 
peror Hien-Feng,  predecessor  and  father  of  Tung- 
Chi,  in  coniimction  with  Prince  Chun,  the  infmnt 
son  of  the  latter  was  designated  as  the  nominal 
occupant  of  the  throne.  The  young  Emperor, 
having  become  of  age,  assumed  the  government 
in  Ma?ch,  1887.  Two  years  later,  in  February, 
he  assumed  full  control.  An  imperial  edict 
stating  that  the  Emperor  had  resigned  power  to 
the  Empress  Dowager  was  issued  September  22, 
1898,  and  as  a  resiut  the  direction  of  affairs  has 
been  in  her  hands  ever  since.  Kuk  Wei  (wboee 
official  name  is  Pu  Tsing),  the  son  of  the  Prince 
of  Tuan,  was,  on  Januaiy  24,  1900,  declared 
by  decree  the  successor  to  Tun^  Chi. 

The  Ministry. —  Civil  Administration  (lipou), 
Soim  Chia-Nai;  Finance  (Houpou).  Young  Lou: 
Religion  and  Ceremonies  (Lipou),  Snihhsu;  War 
(Pingpou),  Koim-Kang;  Justice  (Hsinkpou), 
Kouei-heng;  Foreign  Office  (Li-fan-yuan),  Cning- 
hsin  and  A-Ko-tan;  Censors  (Tou-tcha-youen ). 
Pouliang  and  Lu-j\m-hsiang;  Imperal  Academy 
(Han-lin-youan),  K'oim-kang;  Railroads  and 
Mines,  Wang-wen-shao;  Counselors  of  the  Em- 
pire (Cheng-wou-chou),  Ch'ing,  Young-bu, 
K'oun-Kang,  Wang-wen-shao,  Lou-ch'ouui-lin, 
Ch'u-houn^-chi,  Chan-chih-fung,  Ldou-k'oun-yi 

The  Nation, —  The  laws  of  the  empire  are  laid 
down  in  the  Ta-ts'ing-hwei-tien,  or  **CoUecteil 
Regulations"  of  the  '"Ts'ing dynasty,"  and  are 
founded  on  the  idea  that  the  government  of  the 
State  be  based  upon  the  government  of  its  fam- 
ily. To  the  Chim  Chi  Chu,  or  the  Privy  Council, 
or  Grand  Coimcil,  is  intrusted  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  empire.  The  supreme  direction  of 
the  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Nei-Ko, 
or  Cabinet,  which  is  composed  of  four  members 
two  of  Manchu  and  two  of  Chinese  orimn.  In 
addition  to  the  above  are  two  assistants  uom  the 
Han-Lin,  of  Great  College,  whose  duties  are  to 
see  that  nothing  contrary  to  both  the  civil  and 
religious  laws  ofthe  empire  contained  in  the  Ta- 
ts'ing-hwei-tien  and  sacred  books  of  Confucius 
is  done.  The  members  of  this  Cabinet  are  de- 
nominated Ta-hsio-shih,  or  Ministers  of  State: 
and  under  their  orders  are  the  Chu-pu,  or  seven 
boards  of  government.  Each  of  these  boards  is 
presided  over  by  a  Manchu  and  a  Chinese.  These 
boards  are  as  follows:  (1)  The  Board  of  Civil 
Appointments,  looking  to  the  conduct  and  ad- 
mmistration  of  all  civu  affairs;  (2)  The  Board 
of  Revenues,  in  charge  of  all  financial  affairs; 
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(3)  The  Board  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies,  whose 
duty  is  to  enforce  the  laws  and  customs  to  be 
observed  by  the  people ;  (4)  The  Military  Board ; 
(5)  The  Board  of  PubUc  Works;  (6)  The  High 
Tribunal  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  and  (7)  The 
Admiralty  Bo&rd  at  Tientsin,  established  in  1885. 
A  body  that  is  independent  of  the  Government 
and  theoretically  is  above  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  the  Tu-ch'a-yuen,  or  Board  of  Public 
Censors.  The  membership  numbers  between 
forty  and  fifty,  who  are  under  two  presidents, 
one  of  Manchu  and  the  other  of  Chinese  birth. 
By  an  ancient  custom  of  the  empire  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  are  permitted  to  present  any 
remonstrance  to  the  sovereign.  It  is  necessary 
that  one  censor  be  present  at  the  meetings  of 
each  of. the  Government  Boards.  On  January 
19,  1861,  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  or  Foreign  Office, 
was  created  by  a  decree,  and  in  July,  1902,  it 
was  superseded  by  the  formation  of  a  new  For- 
eign Office  designated  as  the  Wai-wu-pu.  Prince 
Ching  was  appointed  president,  and  this  office, 
with  its  four  secretaries,  took  precedence  over 
all  other  boards.  Chi  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan  in  1905,  a  treaty  and 
additional  agreement  relating  to  Manchuria  were 
entered  into  between  Japan  and  China.  By  the 
former  the  Chinese  Government  consented  to  all 
the  transfers  and  assignments  made  by  Russia 
to  Japan  in  Manchuria ;  and  the  latter  provides, 
inter  alia,  for  the  speedy  opening  by  China  of 
the  following  cities  and  towns  in  Manchuria  as 
places  of  international  residence  and  trade:  — 
Feng-huang-ch'eng,  Liao-yan^,  Hsinmintim, 
Tung-chiang-tzu  (on  the  Liao  River),  and  Fa-ku- 
men  in  Fengtien  Province;  Ch'ang-ch'im,  Kirin, 
Harbin,  Ninguta,  Himch'un,  and  Bansing  in  the 
Kirin  Province;  and  Tsitsmar,  Hailar,  Aihun, 
and  Manchuli  in  the  Heilungchiang  Province. 

Colombia*  The  Republic  of  Colombia 
gained  its  independence  of  Spain  in  1819,  and 
was  officially  constituted  December  27,  1819. 
It  split  up  into  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  the 
Republic  of  New  Granada,  February  29,  1832. 
The  Constitution  of  April  1,  1858,  changed  the 
Republic  into  a  confederation  of  eight  States, 
under  the  name  of  Confederation  Granadina. 
On  September  20, 1861,  the  convention  of  Bogota 
brought  out  the  confederation  imder  the  new 
name  of  United  States  of  New  Granada,  with 
nine  States.  On  May  8,  1863,  an  improved 
Constitution  was  formed,  and  the  States  reverted 
to  the  old  name  Colombia  —  United  States  of 
Colombia.  The  revolution  of  1885  brought 
about  another  change,  and  the  national  council 
of  B(^t^,  composed  of  three  delegates  from 
each  dtate,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of 
August  4,  1886.  The  sovereignty  of  the  States 
was  abolished,  and  they  became  simple  depart- 
ments, with  governors  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  though  they  have  retained  some 
of  their  old  rights,  such  as  the  management  of 
their  own  finances.  The  legislative  power  rests 
with  a  Congress  of  two  Houses,  called  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
contains  forty-eight  Senators  of  whom  three 
are  chosen  for  the  Federal  District  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  two  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  three  for 
each  department  by  the  ^vemor,  his  secreta- 
ries ancl  the  pr^ident  or  judge  of  the  Court  of 


Accounts  of  each  department.  The  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  sixty-seven  members 
elected  by  the  people  in  twenty-four  electoral 
circumscnptions  (one  for  every  50,000  of  popu- 
lation), but  in  each  of  the  four  intendencies 
appointed  by  the  Intendente,  his  secretary  and 
three  inhabitants  chosen  by  the  municipal 
coimcil  of  the  capital  of  the  intendency.  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  are  elected  for  four 
years.  The  President  b  chosen  by  Congress  in 
public  session  and  by  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes.  His  term  of  office  is  four  years,  but  the 
present  Premdent  is  appointed  exceptionally  for 
ten  years  from  January  1,  1905.  Congress 
elects,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  a  substitute,  who, 
failing  the  President  and  Vice-President  during 
a  Preffldential  term,  fills  the  vacancy.  The  Min- 
istries are  those  of  the  Interior,  Foreijgn  Affairs, 
Finance  and  the  Treasury,  War,  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  Public  Works. 

Colorado.  The  orini^al  Constitution  of 
1876  is  still  in  force  in  Colorado,  though  up  to 
1904  it  has  been  ten  times  amended.  The  Le^s- 
lature.  known  as  the  General  Assembly,  consists 
of  a  Senate  of  thirty-five  members  elected  for 
four  years,  one-half  retiring  every  two  years, 
and  of  a  House  of  Representatives  of  sixty-five 
membere  elected  for  two  yeare.  Sessions  are  bi- 
ennial and  are  limited  to  ninety  days.  All  bills 
for  raising  revenue  must  originate  m  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  the  right  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  impeach :  of  the  Senators, 
to  try  and  determine  impeachments.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  may  be  proposed  in 
either  House,  but  to  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution they  must  have  received  the  sanction 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  membere  of  each 
House  and  of  a  majority  ratification  by  popular 
vote.  Eli^ble  to  either  House  are  all  citizens 
of  the  Umted  States  twenty-five  yeare  of  age, 
and  twelve  months  resident  in  the  district  lor 
which  they  seek  election.  The  executive  power 
Is  vested  in  a  governor  elected  for  two  yeare.  He 
is  commander-in-chief  of  the  State  militia.  It 
rests  with  him  to  nominate  and,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  offi- 
cere  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law  or  the 
Constitution.  He  may  summon  special  sessions 
of  the  Legislature,  and  has  a  limited  power  to 
grant  reprieves,  commutations,  and  pardons.  In 
legislation  he  has  the  power  of  veto,  which  maybe 
i  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House. 
I  The  State  officiab  are  the  governor,  secretary 
of  state,  a  lieutenant-governor,  an  auditor, 
I  a  treasurer,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  super- 
i  intendent  of  public  instruction,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  governor,  are  elected  on  a  two-year 
tenure. 

I  Connecticut.  The  present  Constitution 
of  Connecticut  was  adopted  in  1818  and  there 
I  have  been  thirty-one  amendments  to  it  at  differ- 
'  ent  times.  The  Legislative  power  is  vested  in 
the  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  at  pres- 
ent consists  of  thirty-five  membere,  one  from 
each  of  the  senatorial  districts  into  which  the 
State  is  divided.  The  House  of  Representatives 
consists  of  255  membere,  who  must  be  electors 
of  the  towns  for  which  they  are  elected,  each 
town  of  over  5,000  inhabitants  being  entitled  to 
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qend  two  representatives.  Members  of  each 
House  are  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
The  supreme  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
governor  elected  for  two  years  by  the  legal 
voters.  He  must  be  an  elector  of  the  State  and 
be  over  30  years  of  age.  His  duties  include 
the  command  of  the  military  forces,  the  ad- 
joiumment  of  the  Legislature  when  necessary, 
the  recommendation  of  legislation,  the  granting 
of  reprieves  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
the  ueneral  Assembly,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  Every  bill  passed 
by  both  Houses  requires  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  may  within  three  days  remit  it  for 
reconsideration  to  the  House  in  which  it  origi- 
nated; if  then  the  bill  be  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority in  each  House  it  becomes  law.  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  in  each  House,  approved  bv  a  two- 
thirds  majority  in  each  House  of  the  Legis- 
lature next  elected,  and  approved  by  the  people 
at  special  meetings  held  for  the  purpose  in  each 
town,  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  The 
State  officials  are:  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer,  and  the  comptroller  of  public 
accoimts.  For  local  administration  the  State 
b  divided  into  eight  counties,  which  are  sub- 
divided into  cities,  boroughs,  and  townships. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America*  In  May,  1785,  a  committee  of 
Congress  made  a  report  recommending  an 
alteration  in  the  Article  of  Confederation,  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  it,  and  it  was  left  to 
the  State  Legislatures  to  proceed  in  the  matter. 
In  January,  1786,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  five  commissioners,  who,  or  any  three  of  them, 
should  meet  such  commissioners  as  mi^ht  be 
appointed  in  the  other  States  of  the  Union^  at 
a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed  upon,  to  take  mto 
consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States; 
to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their 
commercial  regulations  mav  be  necessaiy  to 
their  common  interest  and  their  permanent 
harmony;  and  to  report  to  the  several  States 
such  an  act,  relative  to  this  great  object,  as, 
when  ratified  by  them,  will  enable  the  United 
States  in  Congress  effectually  to  provide  for 
the  same.  The  Virginia  commissioners,  after 
some  correspondence,  fixed  the  first  Monday  in 
September  as  the  time,  and  the  city  of  Annapolis 
as  the  place  for  the  meeting,  but  only  four  other 
States  were  represented,  viz:  Delaware,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania;  the  com- 
missioners appomted  by  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  North  Carolma.  and  Rhode  Island 
failed  to  attend.  Under  the  circumstances  of 
so  partial  a  representation,  the  commissioners 

S resent  agreed  upon  a  report  (drawn  by  Mr. 
[amilton,  of  New  York),  expressing  their  imani- 
mous  conviction  that  it  might  essentiallv  tend  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Union  if  the  States 
by  which  they  were  respectively  delegated  would 
concur,  and  use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  conwnissioners  to  meet  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  second  Monday  of  May  foUowing,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  situation  of  the  United 
States-  to  devise  such  further  provisions  as 
should'  appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  the 


Constitution  of  the  Federal  (jovemment  ade- 
quate to  the  exigencies  of  the  Union;  and  to 
report  euch  an  act  for  that  purpose  to  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  aa,  when 
agreed  to  by  them  and  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  Legislatures  of  evexy  State,  would 
effectually  provide  for  the  same.  Congress, 
on  the  21st  of  Februaiy,  1787,  adopted  a 
resolution  in  favor  of  a  convention,  and  the 
Legislatures  of  those  States  which  had  not 
already  done  so  (with  the  exception  of  Rhode 
Island),  promptly  appointed  dele^tes.  On  the 
25th  of  May,  seven  States  havmg  Gcmvened, 
Georse  Washington,  of  ViiKinia,  was  unani- 
mouuy  elected  President,  ana  the  oonatderation 
of  the  proposed  constitution  was  commenced. 
On  the  17th  of  September,  1787,  the  Coosdtu- 
tion  as  engrossed  and  agreed  upon  was  signed 
by  all  the  members  present,  except  Mr.  Geny, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  Messrs.  Mason  and  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia.  The  president  of  the  con- 
vention transmitted  it  to  Congress,  with  a  rsso- 
lution,  stating  how  the  proposed  Fed^^  Gov- 
ernment sho^d  be  put  in  operation,  and  an 
explanatory  letter.  Conmss,  on  the  28th  oi 
September,  1787,  directcni  the  Constitution  so 
framed,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  concern- 
ing the  same,  to  ''be  transmitted  to  the  several 
L^islatures  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  a  con- 
vention of  delegates  chosen  in  each  State  by 
the  people  thereof,  in  conformity  to  the  reserves 
of  the  convention.^'  On  the  4th  of  Mardi,  1789, 
the  day  which  had  been  fixed  for  commencing 
the  operations  of  Government  under  the  new 
Constitution,  it  had  been  ratified  by  the  cfm- 
ventions  chosen  in  each  State  to  consider  it,  as 
follows:  Delaware,  December  7,  1787;  P«ansyi- 
vania,  December  12,  1787;  New  Jersey,  Decem- 
ber 18,  1787;  Georeia,  January  2,  1788;  Connec- 
ticut, January  9,  1788;  Massachusetts,  F^ruaiy 
6,  1788;  Maryland,  April  28,  1788;  South  Osio- 
lina.  May  23,  1788;  New  Hampshire,  June  21, 
1788;  Virginia,  June  26,  1788;  and  New  York, 
July  26,  1788.  The  President  informed  Coo- 
mss.  on  the  28th  of  January,  1790,  that  North 
CsToUna  had  ratified  the  Constitution  Novem- 
ber 21,  1789;  and  he  informed  Congress  on  the 
1st  of  June,  1790,  that  Rhode  Island  had  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  May  29,  1789.  Vermont, 
in  convention,  ratified  the  Constitution  Jann- 
ary  10,  1791,  and  was,  by  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  18,  1791,  "received  and 
admitted  into  this  Union  as  a  new  and  entire 
member  of  the  United  States." 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Pbeamblk. —  We,  the  people  of  the  United  Statce,  ia 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Unkm,  eetablish  jiatiee. 
insure  domeetio  tranquUlity,  provide  for  the  mwnmnn 
defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  aeeore  the 
bleeeings  of  liberty  to  ourselvee  and  our  poeteri^.  do 
ordain  and  eetabluh  this  OowsmuTiow  for  the  Uiutsd 
States  of  AmeridL 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  I.  All  legislatiTe  powen  herein  sraatad  shaB 
be  vested  in  a  Oongrsss  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Rcpreecntativea. 

Section  II.  1.  The  House  of  Repreeentathres  shall 
be  composed  of  members  chosen  every  seoood  year  bv 
the  people  of  the  several  States,  and  the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualificatioos  requisite  for  eleeuvs 
of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  Legislatwe. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  Representativo  who  shaU  no4 
have  attained  to  the  ace  of  twenty-five  years,  and  htm. 
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yoan  a  atisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  ihall 
not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  in 
whieh  he  shall  be  chosen. 
3.  Representatiyes  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  ai 


turned  anions  the  several  SUtes  which  may  be  included 
wiuini  Uus  Union  acoordins  to  their  respective  numbers, 
which  shall  be  determined  oy  adding  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  free  persons,  including  thosebound  to  service  for 
a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The  actual  enumeration 
•haU  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  within  every 
subeeauent  term  of  tenyears.  in  such  manner  as  they 
•hall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  Representatives 
shsll  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but  each 
State  shall  have  at  least  one  Representative;  and  until 
such  enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
8lur0  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  3;  Massachusetts,  8; 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  1 ;  Connecti- 
cut, 5;  New  York.  6;  New  Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8; 
Delaware,  1;  Maryland.  6;  Virnnia,  10;  North  Caro- 
lina, 5;  South  Carolina,  5;  and  Georgia.  3.* 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from 
an^  State,  the  Executive  Authoritv  thereof  shall  issue 
wnts  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their 
Speaker  and  other  offioers,  and  shall  have  the  s(4e  power 
of  impeachment. 

Section  III.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  shall 
be  composed  of  two  Senators  from  each  State,  chosen 
by  the  Legislature  thereof,  for  six  years;  and  each 
Senator  shsU  have  one  vote.  • 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided  as 
equslly  as  may  be  into  three  cUunes.  The  seats  of  the 
Senators  of  the  fint  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the  expi- 
rstion  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the 
ezpimtion  of  the  fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at 
the  expiration  of  the  sixui  year,  so  that  one-third  may 
be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen 
by  resignation,  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the 
Ledslatare  of  any  State,  the  Executive  thereof  may 
make  temporary  appointment  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  LepEislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years 
a  dtisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not.  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which  he 
•hall  be  chosen. 

4.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be 
President  of  the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote  unless 
they  be  equally  divided. 

5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and 
also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Vioe-President,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  im- 
peachments. When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  Uiey  shall 
be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  tried,  the  Chief  Justice  shall  preside; 
and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concur- 
rence ol  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeacmnent  shall  not  ex- 
tend further  Uian  to  removal  from  offiM,  and  disquali- 
fication to  bold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  iruat,  or 
profit  under  the  United  States;  but  the  part^  convicted 
•hall  neverthdess  be  liable  and  subject  to  mdictment, 
trial,  judgment,  andpunishment,  according  to  law. 

Section  IV.  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives  shall 
be  prescribed  in  each  State  bsr  the  Legislature  thereof: 
but  the  Congress  may  a*  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter 
•uch  regulations,  except  as  to  places  of  choosing  Senators. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every 
year,  and  su^  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  they  shall  by  law  appoint  a  different 
day. 

SEcnoN  V.  1.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of 
the  electaona,  returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number  may 
adjourn  fnmi  day  to  day,  and  may  be  authorised  to 
eompd  the  attendance  of  absmt  members  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  penalties  as  each  House  may  provide. 

2.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceeding, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and  with  uie  concurrence  of  two-thirds  expel  a  member. 

3.  Each  House  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings, 
and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such 
parts  as  mav  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy:  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  House  on 

*  See  Article  XIV.,  Amendmente. 


any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those 
present,  be  entered  on  the  joumaL 

4.  Neither  House,  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for 
more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place  than  that 
in  which  the  two  Houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  VI.  1.  The  Senators  and  IlepresenUtives 
shall  receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  bv  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  SUtes.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except 
treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of 
their  respective  Houses,  and  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either 
House  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  plaoe. 

2.  No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any 
civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during  such  time: 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States  shiUl  be  a  member  of  either  House  during  his 
continuance  in  office. 

Section  VII.  1.  All  biUs  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments,  as  on 
other  bills. 

2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become 
a  law,  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it.  but  if  not.  he  shall  return 
it.  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in  which  it  shall 
have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  laige 
on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If  after 
such  reconsideration  two-thirds  of  that  House  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the . 
objections,  to  the  other  House,  by  which  it  shall  like- 
wise be  reconsidered:  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds 
of  that  House  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such 
cases  the  votes  of  both  Houses  shall  be  determined  by 
yeas  and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  a|aunst  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays 
excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him. 
the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had 
signed  it^  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment 
prevent  its  return;     in  which  ease  it  shall  not  be  a 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjourn- 
ment) shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him.  shall 
be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  VIII.  1.  The  Congress  shall  have  power: 
To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  d^ence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duties, 
imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  SUtes. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naiuralisation  and 
uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout 
the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  ooin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  i>ost-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  pro^p^ss  of  science  and  useful  arts 
by  securing  for  limitMi  tunes  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  rights  to  their  respective  writings  and 
discoveries. 

0.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations. 

11.  To  declare  war.  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  oonoeming  captures  on  land 
and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appropria- 
tion of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 
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14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organising,  arming,  and  disciplin- 
ing the  militia,  and  for  govermng  such  put  of  them  as 
may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  disciphne  prescribed  by  Congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  what- 
soever over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square) 
as  may,  by  cession  of  particular  States  and  the  accept- 
ance of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all 
places  purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  in  which  we  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of 
forts,  magasinee.  arsenals,  dry-docks  and  other  needful 
buildings. 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers, 
and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  ConsUtution  in  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department 
or  officer  thereof. 

Section  IX.  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall 
think  proper  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  impeded  on  such 
importation^  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not 
be  suspended,  unless  when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  in- 
vasion the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

3.  No  biU  of  attainder  or  ex  ixMt  facto  law  shall  be 
passed. 

4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration  here- 
inbefore directed  to  be  taken. 

5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  State. 

6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over 
those  of  another,  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to  or  from 
one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another. 

7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a 
regular  statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United 
States.  And  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  nor 
trust  under  them  shall,  without  the  consent  o^the  Con- 
gress, accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office,  or  title 
of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  king,  pnnce,  or  foreign 
state. 

Section  X.  1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation,  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  make  any- 
thing but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law,  or 
law  impairiiijs  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports, 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws,  and  the  net  produce  of  all  duties 
and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports, 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States: 
and  all  such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  ana 
control  of  the  Congress. 

3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress, 
lay  any  duty  of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war 
in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  anv  a^^reement  or  compact 
with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage 
in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  iu'suoh  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ARTICLE  II. 
Section  I.  1.  The  Executive  power  shall  be  vested 
in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years,  and. 
together  with  the  Vice-President,  chosen  for  the  same 
term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors, 
e€[ual  to  the  whole  numoer  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Ck>ngre8s: 
but  no  Senator  or  Representative  or  person  holding  an 
office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States  shall  be 
appointed  an  elector. 

3.  [The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States 


and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  oae  il 
least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  witk 
themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the  par- 
sons voted  for.  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
which  list  they  shall  sign  and  certify  and  trmxmaui, 
sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
SUtes.  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all  the  cer- 
tificates, and  the  votes  shall  then  be  oountedL  The 
person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be 
the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  there  be 
more  than  one  who  have  such  m&iority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tivee  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  c^  thm 
for  President;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  five  highest  on  the  list  the  said  House  shall  in 
like  manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choomng  the 
President,  the  vote  shall  be  taktti  by  States,  the  repce- 
sentation  from  each  State  having  one  vote.  A  quorum, 
for  this  purpose,  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  noemben 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  M  all  the 
States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case, 
after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the  person  havuig  the 
neatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
Vice-President.  But  if  there  should  remain  two  <tf 
more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  Senate  ahall  choose 
from  them  by  ballot  the  Vioe-PreBident.J  * 

4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  tune  of  choosing 
the  electors  and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their 
votes,  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throui^ioat  the 
United  SUtes. 

5.  No  person  except  a  natural  bom  citiaai,  or  a  ci^ 
sen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoptioa  of 
this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office  <m  Pren- 
dent;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to  that  ofiee 
who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five 
years  and  been  fourteen  years  a  resiaent  within  the 
United  SUtes. 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  Prendent  from  office. 
or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office,  the  same  shall 
devolve  on  the  Vice-President,  and  the  Congress  may 
by  Law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  inability,  both  of  the  President  and  Vioe-Pres- 
dent.  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  aa  Pressdect, 
and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly  until  the  djisshility 
be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

7.  The  President  shall;  at  stated  times,  recerve  for 
his  services  a  compensation  which  shall  neither  be  in- 
creased nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  be 
shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shau  not  receive  vi^ia 
that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  ofBce,  he 
shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfidly 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  ynited  States." 

Section  II.  1.  The  President  shall  be  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States;  he  may  require 
the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officw  in  each 
of  the  executive  departments  upon  any  subject  reiatiuE 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shau 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
against  the  United  States  except  in  cases  of  in&peachmeit. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur;  and  he  riiafi 
nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  pab&c 
ministers  and  consuls,  judcres  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appoint- 
ments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  whuJi 
shall  be  established  by  law;  but  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  cheers  ss 
they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  ooorts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vaoaa- 
cies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate 
by  ffranting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  cad 
of  their  next  session. 

Section  III.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  give  to  the 
Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient;   he  may.  on  extra- 


*  This  clause  is  superseded  by  Article  XII..  Amend- 
ments. 
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ordinary  ocoasioitf,  eonvene  both  Houbm.  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  caae  of  diflamement  between  them  with 
respect  to  the  time  of  aojoumment,  he  may  adjourn 
them  to  eiich  time  aa  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall 
receive  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  he 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
and  shall  oonmiission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 
Sectign  IV.  The  President,  Vice-President,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from 
office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  treason, 
bribery,  or  other  hish  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Sbction  I.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  infe- 
rior courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and 
inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
havior, and  shall  at  stated  times  receive  for  their  serv- 
ices a  oompeniMtion  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

SxcnoN  II.  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all 
cases  affecting  ambassadors,  oUier  pubUc  ministers,  and 
consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris- 
diction; to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States,  between  a  State  and  citixens  of  another  State, 
between  citisens  of  different  States,  between  citisens  of 
the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  ipants  of  different 
States,  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citixens  thereof,  and 
foreign  States,  citisens,  or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall 
be  party,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  original  juris- 
diction. In  all  the  other  cases  before-mentioned  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction  both 
as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  ^e  Congress  shall  make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment, shall  be  by  jury,  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in 
the  State  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  com- 
mitted: bat  when  not  committed  within  any  State  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sectiok  III.  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies^  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 
No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on 
confession  in  open  court. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  pun- 
ishment of  treason,  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall 
work  corruption  of  blood  or  forfeiture  except  during 
the  life  of  the  person  attained. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  I.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
ea6h  State  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  every  other  State.  And  the  Congress  mav 
by  general  laws  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such 
acts,  records,  and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the 
effect  thereof. 

Section  II.  1.  The  citisens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citisens  in 
the  several  States. 

2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony, 
or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found 
in  another  State,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  Executive 
authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
op.  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of 
the  crime. 

3.  No  person  held  to  service  ol*  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  dis- 
charged from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliv- 
ered up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  may  be  due. 

Section  III.  1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the 
Congress  into  this  Union;  but  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  concerned,  as  well  as  of 
the  Congress. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  particular  State. 


Section  IV.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  this  Union  a  repubUcan  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion, 
and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Execu- 
tive (when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against 
domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V. 
The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses 
shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to 
this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  apphcation  of  the  L^s- 
latures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a 
convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  aU  intents  and  purposes,  as  part 
of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislature 
of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions 
in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress:  pro- 
vided that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior 
to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall 
in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the 
Ninth  Section  of  the  First  Article;  and  that  no  State, 
without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suf- 
frage in  the  Senate. 

•ARTICLE  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contracted  and  enjptgements  entered  into 
before  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  as  valid 
against  the  United  States  under  this  Constitution  aa 
under  the  Confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof  and  all 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any 
State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  Senators  and  Representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be 
bound  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitu- 
tion; but  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a 
qualification  to  any  office  or  pubhc  trust  under  the 
United  States. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this  Consti- 
tution between  the  States  so  ratifying  the  same. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   THE   CONSTITUTION 

ARTICLE  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof; 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press;  or 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

ARTICLE  II. 
A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  a  free  State,  the  right  of  the  people  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

ARTICLE  III. 
No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any 
house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of 
war  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons^ 
houses,  papers,  and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seisures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall 
issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  bv  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seised. 

ARTICLE  V. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  other 
infamous  crime  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment 
of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service, 
in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person 
be  subject  for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeop- 
ardy of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  bo 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for 
pubhc  use  without  just  compensation. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy 
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the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  State  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall 
nave  been  committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of 
the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation;  to  be  eon- 
fronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him;  to  have  com- 
pulsory process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,  and 
to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
In  suits  at  oonmion  law,  where  the  value  in  contro- 
versy shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jxirv  shall 
be  otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Exceesive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive 
fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  in- 
flicted. 

ARTICLE  IX. 
The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain  rights 
shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  re- 
tained by  the  people. 

ARTICLE  X. 
The  powers  not  delc»ited  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  people. 

ARTICLE  XI. 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be 
construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity,  com- 
menced or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  Umted  States, 
by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citixens  or  subjecta  ot 
any  foreign  State. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of 
whom  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same 
State  with  themselves;  they  shall  name  in  their  balloto 
the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  bidlots 
the  person  voted  for  as  Vice-President;  and  they  shall 
make  distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President, 
and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  snail  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate;  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  snail  then 
be  counted;  the  person  having  the  greatest  number  of 
votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed; and  if  no  person  have  such  majority,  then 
from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers,  not  ex- 
ceeding three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately, 
by  ballot,  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation 
from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from 
two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then  the  Vice- 
President  shall  act  as  President,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 
The  person  havins  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as 
Vice-President  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  ap- 
pointed, and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from 
the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall 
choose  the  Vice-President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose 
shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  Sen- 
ators, and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necMsary  to  a  choice.  But  no  person  constitutionally 
ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall  be  eligible  to 
that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  iwrty  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  witnin  the  United 
States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article 
by  appropriate  legislation. 

ARTICLE  XIV. 
1.  All   persons   bom   or   naturalised   in   the   United 


States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  wfaferein  thtr 
reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law  wi^ 
shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citiaens  dt 
the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  a&v 
person  of  life,  hberty.  or  property  without  due  proeea 
of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jiiriadictioe 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  mnong  t^ 
several  States  according  to  their  respective  nombei. 
counting  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  each  State, 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  wheti  the  ri^t  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  Prsa- 
dent  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  the  executive  and  iudicial  ofooen 
of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature  thereof, 
is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  members  of  such  Stale, 
being  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  dtiaens  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  fen-  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  baa»  of  repre- 
sentation therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  prooorUDa 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall  bear  to 
the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-ooe  Tean  <rf 
age  in  such  State. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Repceaemtatrre  ia 
Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and  Viije  Pne'wUiit..  or 
holding  any  office,  civil  or  military,  under  the  United 
States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  prerf 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  aa  < 
ol  the  United  States,  or  as  a  member  of  aay  State 
Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  judicial  offieer  <rf  aay 
State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebdiion  agaiait 
the  same,  or  jnven  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enman 
thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of  tw<o>thirds  of 
each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States,  authorised  by  law,  mduding  debts  incurred  for 
payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for  serviees  in  sq^ 
pressing  insurrection  and  rebellion,  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned. But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  ^ate 
shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt  or  obligation  ineurred  ia 
aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
or  any  claim  for  the  loes  or  emancipation  of  aay  dave: 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  hi^ 
illMal  and  void. 

5.  The  Cony  ess  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  amao- 
priate  legislation  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

ARTICLE  XV. 

1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  xaee.  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforoe  the  pr> 
visions  of  this  article  by  appropriate  legialatioa. 

RATIFICATION   OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 

The  Constitution  was  ratified  by  the  thirteen  origiasl 
States  in  the  following  order: 

Delaware,  December  7,  1787,  unanimously. 
Pennsylvania,  December  12,  1787,  vote  46  to  23. 
New  Jersey,  December  18,  1787,  unaninKwaty. 
Georgia.  January  2,  1788,  unanimously. 
Connecticut,  January  9,  1788,  vote  128  to  40. 
Massachusetts,  February  6,  1788.  vote  187  to  16& 
Maryland,  April  28,  1788,  vote  63  to  12. 
South  CaroUna.  May  23.  1788,  vote  149  to  73. 
New  Hampshire,  June  21,  1788,  vote  57  to  46. 
Virginia.  June  25.  1788.  vote  89  to  70. 
New  York.  July  26,  1788,  vote  30  to  28. 
North  Carolina,  November  21,  1789.  vote  193  to  75. 
Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790.  vote  34  to  32. 

RATIFICATION  OF  THE   AMENDMENTS 


I  to  X,  inclusive,  were  declared  in  force  December  IS. 
1791. 
XI  was  declared  in  force  January  8,  1796. 

XII.  regulating  elections,  was  ratified  by  all  the  States 
except  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and  Set 
Hampshire,  which  rejected  it.  It  was  dedarsd  ia  forre 
September  28,  1804. 

XIII.  The  emancipation  amendment  was  ratified  bj 
31  of  the  36  States:  rejected  by  Delaware  and  Kcs- 
tucky;  not  acted  on  o^  Texas;  conditionally  ratified  br 
Alabama  and  MississippL  Proclaimed  Deeember  IS> 
1865. 

XIV.  Reconstruction  amendment  was  ratified  by  23 
Northern  States;  rejected  by  Delaware.  Kenti»7. 
Marvland,  and  10  Southern  States,  and  not  acted  on  by 
California.  The  10  Southern  States  subsequently  rati- 
fied under  pressure.     Proclaimed  July  28,  1868. 
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XV.  Negro  dtisenship  amendment  wma  not  acted  on 
by  Tennessee;  rejected  by  Oalifomia,  Delaware,  Ken- 
tucky, Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and  Oregon;  ratified  b^ 
the  remaining  30  States.  New  York  rescinded  its  rati- 
fication January  5,  1870.    Proclaimed  March  30,  1870. 

Corea  or  Korea*  A  country  embracing 
the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Yellow  Sea  and 
the  sea  of  Japan.  Yi  Heui,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1864,  and  assum^  the  title  of 
emperor  in  1897,  abdicated  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  in  1907.  Until  1894,  China  was  the 
suserain  of  Ck>rea,  but  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  -  in  1895,  China  relinquished  her 
suzenunty,  and  the  independence  of  Corea  was 
acknowledged.  Then  a  struggle  began  with 
Russia,  which  culminated  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War,  and  by  the  Peace  Treaty  between  Russia 
and  Japan,  1905,  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
latter  country  in  Corea  was  acknowledged. 
A  treaty  between  Corea  and  Japan,  signed  at 
Seoul,  Noyember  17,  1905,  proyided  that  Japan, 
through  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  in 
Tokio,  should  control  and  direct  the  external 
relations  and  affairs  of  Corea ;  that  Japan  should 
be  represented  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  of 
Corea  by  a  resident-general  reading  at  Seoul, 
and  haye  the  right  to  station  residents  at 
the  seyeral  open  ports  and  such  other  places 
in  Corea  as  it  might  deem  necessary.  The 
attitude  of  the  emperor,  culminating  in  his 
action  in  sending  a  dele^tion  to  The  Hague 
Conference,  led  to  his  abdication  in  fayor  of  the 
crown  prince,  July  19,  1907,  on  the  unanimous 
adyice  of  the  ministry,  who  were  nearly  mui^ 
dered  for  their  pains.  The  Japanese  troops  had 
to  put  down  some  serious  rioting  in  Seoul,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  ex-emperor,  who  at  once 
began  to  conspire  against  the  Japanese,  led  to  a 
new  conyention  being  promul^ted  (July  25th), 
the  terms  of  which  were  as  loUows:  (1)  The 
administration  of  Corea  was  placed  under  the 
Japanese  resident-general.  (2)  The  enact- 
ment of  all  laws  and  ordinances  and  the  transac- 
tion of  important  state  affairs  must  receiye  the 
approval  of  the  resident-general.  (3)  The 
appointment  of  all  high  responsible  officials 
must  receiye  the  approyal  of  the  resident-general. 

(4)  A  distinct  line  of  demarcation  was  drawn 
between    administratiye    and    judicial    affairs. 

(5)  Japanese  subjects  recommended  by  the 
resident-general  are  eli^ble  to  office  under  the 
Corean  Goyemment.  (6)  Foreigners  may  be 
employed  only  with  the  consent  of  the  resident- 
genersd.  (7)  The  first  clause  of  the  conyention 
of  August  22f  1904,  proyiding  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  financial  adyiser,  was  annulled.  The 
Corean  natiye  army  was  disbanded  on  August 
Ist,  not  without  some  trouble  and  loss  of  life. 

C^uba*  after  haying  been  continuously  in  the 
possession  of  Spain  from  its  discovery,  was,  by 
the  peace  preliminaries  and  by  the  definitive 
treaty  signed  by  the  Peace  Commissioners  at 
Paris,  December  10,  1898,  relinquished  by  Spain, 
and  thus  has  the  position  of  an  independent 
state.  The  direct  armed  interposition  of  the 
United  States  in  the  struggle  against  Spanish 
domination  has,  howeyer,nDrought  the  island 
into  close  association  with  the  United  States 
Government.  On  November  5,  1900,  a  conven- 
tion met  to  decide  on  a  Constitution,  and  on 


February  21,  1901,  a  Constitution  was  adopted, 
under  which  the  island  has  a  republican  form  of 
government,  with  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
United  States  Legislature  passed  a  law  author- 
ising the  President  of  the  United  States  to  make 
over  the  government  of  the  island  to  the  Cuban 
people  as  soon  as  Cuba  should  imdertake  to 
make  no  treaty  with  any  foreign  power  endan- 
gering its  independence,  to  contract  no  debt  for 
which  the  current  revenue  would  not  suffice,  to 
concede  to  the  United  States  Goyemment  a 
right  of  intervention,  and  also  to  grant  to  it 
the  use  of  naval  stations.  On  Jime  12.  1901, 
these  conditions  were  accepted  by  Cuba,  on 
February  24,  1902,  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Republic  were  elected,  and  on 
May  20th,  the  control  of  the  island  was  formally 
transferred  to  the  new  Cuban  Government. 
Under  treaties  signed  July  2,  1903  (to  be  ratified 
within  seven  months  of  that  date),  the  United 
States  will  have  coaling  stations  in  the  Bay  of 
Guantdnamo  and  Bahia  Honda,  for  which  they 
will  pay  $2,000  annually.  The  connection  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  rendered 
still  closer  by  the  reciprocal  commercial  con- 
yention which  came  into  operation  on  December 
27,  1903.  In  August,  1906,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  and,  after  futile  attempts  at  the  restoration 
of  order,  and.  serious  wamine  from  the  United 
States  Peace  Commission,  wnich  had  arrived. 
President  Palma,  on  September  28th,  resigned 
office.  No  successor  was  elected  and,  as  Cuba 
was  without  a  goyemment,  Mr.  Taft,  the 
United  States  Secretary  for  War,  and  Peace 
Commissioner  to  Cuba,  undertook  the  provisional 

government.  He  was  succeeded  on  October  13th 
y  Mr.  C.  E.  Magoon:  as  soon  as  it  seems  ex- 
pedient a  regular  Cuban  Government  will  be 
formed.  There  is  (normally)  a  Cabinet  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  of  Justice,  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior,  of  Finance,  of 
Agriculture,  of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  Public 
Works. 

Declaration  of  Independence 

THB  UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION  OP  THE  THIRTEEN  UNITED 
VTATES   OF   AMERICA.  IN    CONOREaS,  JULY   4,  1776. 

When  in  the  Course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands 
which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  as- 
sume among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and 
equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of  Na- 
ture's God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  Rights,  that  among 
these  are  Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights.  Governments  are  instituted 
among  Men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.  That  whenever  any  Form  of 
Government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the 
Right  of  the  People  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it.  and  to 
institute  new  Government,  la,ving  its  foundation  on 
such  principles  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  ssem  most  likely  to  effect  their  Safety 
and  HappinesSjAPrudence,  indeed,  will  dictate  that 
Governments  Vfhg  established  should  not  be  changed 
for  light  and  .'transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  ex- 
perience hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to  right  them- 
selves by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, pursuing  invariably  the  same  Object  evinces  a 
design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  Despotism,  it 
is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  Gov- 
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cmment,  and  to  provide  new  Guards  for  their  future 
Mcurity.  Buch  haa  been  the  patient  tuffOTance  of  these 
Colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains 
them  to  alter  their  former  Systems  of  Government. 
The  history  of  the  present  Kinc  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
history  of  repeated  mjuries  and  usuipations.  all  havinc 
in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  Tv- 
rannjr  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  Facts  be 
submitted  to  a  candid  worid. 

He  has  refused  his  Assent  to  Laws,  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  Governors  to  pass  Laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended 
in  their  operation  till  nis  Assent  should  be  obtained; 
and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to 
attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  jmss  other  Laws  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  large  distncts  of  people,  unless  those  people 
would  relinquish  the  ri^ht  of  Representation  m  the 
Legislature,  a  right  inestunable  to  them  and  formidable 
to  tvrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places 
unusual,  uncomfortaBle.  and  distant  from  the  depository 
of  their  public  Records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing 
them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  Representative  Houses  repeatedly, 
for  opposing  with  manly  firmness  his  invasions  on  the 
rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  reiusfd  for  a  long  time,  after  such  dissolu- 
tions, to  cause  others  to  be  elected;  whereby  the  Legis- 
lative powers,  incapable  of  Annihilation,  have  returned 
to  the  People  at  large  for  their  exercise;  the  State 
remaining  in  the  meantime  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of 
these  States;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  Laws 
for  Naturalisation  of  Foreii^ners;  refusing  to  pass  others 
to  encourage  their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the 
conditions  of  new  Appropriations  of  I^inds. 

He  has  obstructed  the  Administration  of  Justice,  by 
refusing  his  Assent  to  Laws  for  establishing  Judiciary 
powers. 

He  has  made  Judges  dependent  on  his  WiD  alone, 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  pay- 
ment of  their  salarim.  I 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  New  Offices,  and  sent  j 
hither  swarms  of  Officers  to  harrass  our  people,  and  eat 
out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace.  Standing  i 
Armies  without  the  Consent  of  our  legislature. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  Military  independent  of 
and  superior  to  the  Civil  power.  I 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  juris- 
diction foreign  to  our  constitution,  ana  unacknowledged 
by  our  laws;  giving  his  Assent  to  their  Acts  of  pretended 
Legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among 
us: 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  Trial,  from  punish-  [ 
ment  tor  any  Murders  which  they  should  commit  on 
the  Inhabitants  of  these  States:  j 

For  cuttin((  off  our  Trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world: 

For  impoeing  Taxes  on  us  without  our  Consent:  ' 

For  depriving  us  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of 
Trial  by  jury: 

For  transporting  us  beyond  Seas  to  be  tried  for  pre- 
tended offenses:  I 

For  abolishing  the  free  System  of  English  Laws  in  a  * 
neighboring  Province,  establishing  therein  an  Arbitrary 

Sovemment.  and  enlarging  its  Boundaries  so  as  to  ren- 
er  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  intro- 
ducing the  same  absolute  rule  into  these  Colonies: 

For  taking  away  our  Charters,  abolishing  our  most 
valuable  Laws,  and  altering  fundamentally  the  Forms 
of  our  Governments: 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  declaring 
themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in 
all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  Government  here,  by  declaring  us 
out  of  his  Protection  and  waging  War  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  Coasts,  burnt 
our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  Armies  of  foreign 
Mercenaries  to  compleat  the  works  of  death,  desolation, 
and  t>Tanny.  already  begun  with  circumstances  of 
Ouelty  *  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  bar- 
barous ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  Head  of  a  civil- ' 
ise«l  iiation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-Citiiens  taken  Captive 
on  the  high  Seas  to  bear  Arms  against  their  Country, 
to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  Brethren, 
or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  Hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us. 


and  has  eodeavmed  to  brinf  on  the  inhahitanta  of  rav 
frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savues.  wluiae  koova 
rule  of  warfare,  is  an  undiatingwiahed  deatmction  of  all 
ages,  sexes  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  Oppressions  We  have  Peti- 
tioned for  Redress  in  the  most  humble  terms:  Om 
repeated  Petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
injury.  A  Prince,  wboae  character  is  thos  marked  by 
every  act  which  may  define  a  Tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  We  been  wanting  in  attentaona  to  oo 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them  from  time  to 
time  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extoHi  an  im- 
warrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  rpminded 
them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and  settle- 
ment here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  natrre  iustaec 
and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the 
ties  of  otir  common  kindred  to  disavow  theae  usurpa- 
tions, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  conncctioiis 
and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  justice  and  of  oonsan(niinity.  We  moat,  there- 
fore, acquiesce  in  the  necessity,  which  denounoea  our 
Separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Enemies  in  War.  in  Peace  Friends.  ^ — \ 

WE,  THEREFORE,  the  REPHEaEirrATtTKS  of  the 
UNrTEO  Stateb  op  America,  in  General  CoKORiaa, 
Assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do.  in  the 
Name,  and  by  authority  of  the  good  People  of  these 
Colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  oeclarb.  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  Right  ou^t  to  be  prex 
AND  INDEPENDENT  States;  that  they  are  Abeohred  froB 
all  Alleipance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  pohtkal 
connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britam. 
is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved;  and  that  as  pree 
AND  INDEPENDENT  STATES,  they  have  full  Powvf  to  levy 
War,  conclude  Peace,  contract  Alliances,  eatabtiah  Con- 
meroe,  and  to  do  all  other  Acts  and  Thinn  which  ixde- 
PENDENT  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support 
of  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  relianoe  on  the  protectioo 
of  Divine  Providence,  We  mutually  pledae  to  each  other 
our  Lives,  our  Fortunes  and  our  sacred  Honor. 

(The  foregoing  declaration  was.  by  order  of  Cougieas, 
engrossed,  and  signed  by  the  following  membfTsr) 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 

New  Hampthirt. 
JosiAR  Bartlett,  Matthew  Tborxton. 

Wm.  Whipple. 

Mat^adnts^ts  Bay. 
Saml.  Adams.  Robt.  Treat  Paixe, 

John  Adams,  Elbridoe  Gerrt. 

Rhode  I»Umd,ttc. 
Step.  Hopkins.  William  Ellert. 

Canneetieut, 
Roger  Sherman.  Wm.  Williams. 

Sam' EL  Huntington,  Oliver  Wolcott. 

New  York. 
Wm.  Flotd,  Frans.  Lewis, 

Phil.  Livingston,  Lewis  Morris. 

NewJeney. 
RicHD.  Stockton,  John  Hart. 

Jno.  WmiERSPOON.  A  BRA.  Clark. 

Fras.  Hopkinson, 

Pennsi^Miaui. 
Robt.  Morris.  Jas.  SMTfH. 

Benjamin  Rush.  Geo.  Tatlor, 

Bf.nja.  Franklin.  James  Wilson. 

John  Morton.  Geo.  Roaa 

Geo.  Cltmer, 

Delaware. 
Crsar  Rodney,  Tho.  M'Keak. 

Geo.  Read. 

3£aryUutd. 
Samuel  Chase.  Thos.  Stone. 

Wm.  Paca.  Charles  Carroll  nf 

CkrroUton. 
VirfftHta, 
Georob  Wtthk.  Thos.  Nelson,  jr., 

Richard  Hrnrt  Lbk.  Francis  Liohtpoot  Lex. 

Th.  j  EPPERSON,  Carter  Braxton. 

Benja.  Harrison. 

North  Carolina 
Wm.  Hooper,  John  Pkxh. 

Joseph  Hkwes, 

Sotdk  Carolina. 
Edward  RrrLRDGE,  Thomas  Lynch,  jr.. 

Thos.  Hktward.  jr..  ARnrcR  Middlstos. 

Georgta. 
Button  Gwinnett.  Geo.  Walton. 

Lyman  Hall. 
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I>elaware«  The  first  Ck>n8titution,  adopt- 
ed in  1776,  was  followed  by  those  of  1792,  1831, 
and  1897^  the  last  named  being  still  in  force. 
Constitutional  amendments,  proposed  in  either 
House  of  the  Legislature,  agreed  to  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  and  by  a  similar  vote 
of  the  next  Legislature,  become  law.  The  Legis- 
lative consists  of  a  Senate  of  seventeen  members, 
elected  for  four  years  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  thirty-five  members,  elected  for  two 
years,  the  two  Houses  being  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Senators  must  be  "27  years  of 
a^,  and  Representatives  24;  both  must  be 
citizens  who  have  resided  three  vears  in  the 
State,  and  one  year  in  the  electoral  district  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election.  Money  bills 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment  brought 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  principal 
executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years  and  is  not  eligible 
for  a  third  term.  He  is  commandei^in-chief  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  5f  the  State,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoints  to 
various  offices  of  State.  He  may  call  special  ses- 
sions of  the  legislature,  and  has  power  to  pardon, 
limited  by  the  authority  of  the  board  of  pardons, 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  has  a  veto  on  legis- 
lation, which  may  be  overridden  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  each  house.  The  secretary  of  state 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  Other  State  officials  are  the 
lieutenant-governor,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
auditor. 

Denmark.  Under  the  Constitution  of 
1849  (modified  in  1855,  1863,  1865,  and  1866), 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  king  and  minis- 
ters, the  l^slative  in  the  Rigsdag  or  Diet  acting 
jointly  with  the  sovereign.  The  Kigsdag  is  com- 
posed of  the  Landsthing  (or  upper  house  of  nxty- 
six  members  —  twelve  Crown  nominees  ap- 
pointed for  life,  and  fifty-four  indirectly  elected 
by  electoral  bodies,  in  which  lai^ge  taxpayers  are 
well  represented,  for  eight  years),  and  the  Folke- 
•  thing  (or  house  of  commons  of  114  members 
directly  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  three 
years).  Members  of  both  houses  are  paid  about 
three  dollars  a  day  while  the  Rigsdag  is  sitting 
and  their  traveling  expenses.  The  Rigsdag 
must  meet  every  October,  and  all  money  bills 
be  submitted  first  to  the  Folkethin^.  For  local 
government  the  country  is  divided  mto  eighteen 
counties,  each  under  a  governor,  and  these  are 
subdivided  into  hundrras  and  parishes.  The 
towns  are  administered  by  mayors. 

District  of  Columbia.  The  municipal 
pvemment  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  vested 
by  act  of  Congress  approved  June  11,  1878,  in 
three  commissioners,  two  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  president  from  citizens  of  the  District 
having  had  three  years'  residence  therein  imme- 
diately preceding  that  appointment,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  Tlie  other  commissioner 
is  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Corps  of  EIngineers  of  the  United 
States  Army,  and  must  have  lineal  rank  senior 
to  captain,  or  be  a  captain  who  has  served  at 
least  fifteen  years  in  the  0)rps  of  Engineers  of 
the  Army.  The  tommissioners  appoint  the 
subordinate  official  service  of  said  government, 


except  the  board  of  education  which  is  appointed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
(x>ngress  makes  all  laws  for  the  District,  but  has 
intrusted  to  the  commisdoners  authority  to 
make  police,  building,  and  plumbing  regulations, 
and  others  of  a  mumcipal  nature. 

Dominican  Republic,  or  San  I>o- 
mlng^o,  is  the  Repuolic  which  occupies  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  and  was 
founded  in  1844,  after  a  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  Spanish  rule.  It  is  divided  into  six 
states  or  provinces,  and  six  maritime  districts, 
and  is  governed  by  a  President,  chosen  by  an 
electoral  college  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a 
National  Congress  of  twenty-four  members 
elected  for  four  years.  A  convention  was  drawn 
up  on  Februanr  8,  1907,  and  approved  February 
25th,  by  the  American  Senate,  and  by  the  San 
Domingo  Congress  on  May  3d.  The  chief 
creditors  of  the  Republic  had  agreed  to  accept 
50  to  55%  for  cash  payment  of  their  claims.  It 
was  estimated  that  $17,000,000  were  required 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  New  York  bank  agreed  to 
find  the  sum  of  $20,000,000  (the  balance  being 
for  the  extinction  of  certain  concessions  and  har- 
bor monopolies,  and  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways and  other  public  improvements)  on  the 
basis  of  an  issue  of  5%  bonds  payable  in  fifty 
years,  and  redeemable  after  seventy  years  at 
102^.  The  bank  thus  became  the  sole  creditor 
of    the   government.    The    receiver-general    of 

I  customs  was  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Government  under  the  new  convention,  and  the 
customs  duties  are  applied  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  payment  of  the  annual  sums  for  amortiza- 
tion or  the  bonds,  the  balance  goin^  to  the 
Dominican  Government.  The  Dominican  Re- 
public further  pledged  itself  not  to  increase  its 
public  debt  till  the  whole  of  the  bonds  had  been 

,  paid  off,  nor  to  modify  its  import  duties  without 

'  the  consent  of  the  Umted  States. 

EiCuador  is  a  Republic  of  equatorial  South 
America,  constituted  in  1830,  by  separation 
from  the  original  Republic  of  Colombia.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  1884,  modified  in  1887,  and 
1897,  it  is  governed  by  a  President  elected  for 
four  years,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Congress  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  members,  elected 
for  two  years,  representing  the  sixteen  provinces, 
and  a  Chamber  of  forty-two  Deputies,  represent- 
ing the  people,  which  is  elected  every  two  years. 

I  The  electors  to  both  chambers  must  be  adults 

I  able  to  read  and  write. 

;     Florida*    The  original  Constitution,  framed 

'  in  1838,  was  succeeded  by  others  in  1865,  1868, 
and  1885.  That  of  1885,  amended  in  1894,  1896, 
and  1904,  is  now  in  force.  Amendments  may 
be  proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature ;  if 
approved  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  all  the  mem- 

I  hers  of  each  House,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
people  and,  if  accepted  by  a  majority  of  those 
voting  on  them,  they  become  part  of  the  Consti- 

I  tution.  The  State  Lensdature  consists  of  a  Sen- 
ate of  thirty-two  members,  and  House  of  Repre- 

'  sentatives  with  sixty-eight  members.  Senators 
are  elected  for  four  years.  Representatives 
for  two,  the  Senate  beinff  renewed  by  one-half 
every  two  years.  Any  bill  may  onginate  in 
either  House.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
the  sole  power  of    impeachment,  but  a  two- 
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thirds  vote  of  all  members  present  is  necessary 
to  impeach.  Impeachment  cases  are  tried  by 
the  Senate.  Legislators  must  be  qualified  elec- 
tors in  the  counties  they  represent.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  not  eligible 
for  the  next  term  of  office.  He  has  the  usual 
powers  of  State  governors,  including  a  veto  on 
le^slation  which  may  be  overridden  b}r  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  in  each 
House.  Other  State  officers  elected  for  four 
years  are  the  attomey-^neral,  the  comptroller, 
the  treasurer,  the  supermtendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  commissioner  of  agnculture. 

France  is  a  Republic,  governed  oy  the  Con- 
stitution of  1875,  modified  in  1879,  1884,  1885, 
and  1899.  The  Legislature  consists  of  the  Assem- 
bly, sitting  in  two  Houses,  viz:  the  Senate  of 
300  meml^rs,  indirectly  elected  for  nine  jrears 
(one-third  retiring  every  three  years)  by  dele- 
gates chosen  by  the  municipal  councils  and  the 
senators,  deputies,  councilors-general,  and 
district  councilor  of  the  departments  (there 
are  a  number  of  Senators  originallv  elected  for 
life  by  the  two  chambers,  but  as  these  die  the 
vacancies  are  filled  up  by  the  election  of  Senators 
for  a  period  of  nine  years  only) ;  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  594  members,  elected  for  four 
3rears  by  universal  suffrage.  Voters  are  required 
to  be  over  21  and  to  have  a  six  months'  residen- 
tial qualification.  Both  Houses  can  initiate  and 
frame  laws,  except  in  the  case  of  financial  laws, 
which  must  first  be  presented  to  and  voted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Deputies  and  Senators 
are  both  paid  at  the  rate  of  15,000  francs  a  yc^r. 
The  presidents  of  the  two  chambers  each  receive 
in  aodition  72,000  francs  a  year  for  the  expense 
of  entertainment.  Members  of  both  chambers 
travel  free  on  all  railways  on  making  a  small 
annual  payment.  The  executive  power  is  con- 
fided to  the  President,  who  is  elected  for  seven 
years  by  the  two  Houses  united  in  National 
Assembly,  and  receives  600,000  francs  a  year, 
and  a  further  allowance  of  600,000  francs  for 
expenses.  He  appoints  the  ministers  and  makes 
all  civil  and  miiitarv  appointments.  War  can 
be  declared  by  the  Presiaent  only  with  consent 
of  the  two  Houses,  and  his  every  act  must  be 
countersigned  bv  a  minister.  The  colonies  are 
looked  upon  as  bein^  politically  part  of  France, 
and  are  represent^  m  the  Senate  by  four  Sena- 
tors and  in  the  Chamber  by  ten  Deputies. 

Georgia*  Georgia  entered  the  Union  as 
one  of  the  original  States  and  its  first  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  1777,  was  succeeded  by  those 
of  1789,  1798.  1865,  and  1877.  The  last  has 
been  amended  seven  times,  most  reoenthr  in 
1904.  Amendments  proposed  in  either  House 
and  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of^each  House,  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people;  if  ratified  by  a  majority  of  those  who 
vote,  they  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  forty- 
four  members  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  175  meml>ers,  known  collectively  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Both  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives are  elected  for  two  years.  Senators  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  25  years 
old,  resident  in  the  State  four  years  pre- 
ceding election  and  one  year  in  the  district  for 


which  elected.  Representatives  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  21  years  old, 
resident  in  the  State  two  years  aiid  in  the  county 
one  year  next  preceding  election.  The  Best  erf  a 
member  of  either  House  is  vacated  on  his  re- 
moval from  the  district  or  ooimty  from  which 
he  was  elected.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  the  Senate 
tries  impeachment  cases.  All  bills  to  raiae  money 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the 
governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years.  He  has 
the  usuiu  limited  powers  of  pardon  and  veto. 
He  has  power  to  fill  vacancies  not  othenrise 
provided  for  by  law,  and  is  re<]uirejd  to  see  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  are  faithfuUy  executed. 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  State  militifi. 
Other  elective  officials  are  the  secretaiy  of  state, 
the  comptroller,  the  treasurer,  the  attorney- 
general,  and  Uie  superintendent  of  education. 
Georgia  is  divided  into  137  counties. 

German  Bmpire.  The  Constitution  of 
the  German  Empire  is  based  upon  the  decree  of 
the  16th  of  April,  1871,  which  took  effect  on  the 
4th  of  Mav  tollowins.  The  presidency  of  the 
empire  belongs  to  the  Crown  of  Pruasia,  to 
which  is  attached  the  hereditary  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  The  prerogatives  of  the 
emperor  are  to  represent  the  empire  in  its  rela- 
tion to  other  states,  to  declare  war  if  defensive, 
and  conclude  peace  in  name  of  the  onpire,  to 
contract  alliances,  etc.  Tlie  emperor  has  also 
the  supreme  command  of  the  army  and  the 
nav^,  appoints  and  dismisses  officials  of  the 
empire,  appoints  consuls,  and  superintends  the 
entire  consulate  of  the  empire.  The  lendative 
authority  is  vested  in  the  Bimdesrath  (Federal 
Coimcil)  and  the  Reichstag  (Imperial  Diet),  the 
former  consisting  of  fifty-eight  representatives 
of  the  different  states  of  the  empire,  seventeen 
from  Prussia,  six  from  Bavaria,  tour  each  from 
Saxony  and  WQrtemben>  three  each  from  Baden 
and  Hesse,  one  from  Saxe-Weimar,  etc  The 
Reichstag  consists  of  397  deputies  elected  by 
secret  voting  in  all  the  states  of  the  empire. 
As  a  rule,  one  member  is  returned  to  the  Reidtis- 
tag  for  every  131,604  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  state.  The  election  of  Wilhelm  I.,  Kin^  of 
Prussia,  as  German  Emperor  in  1871,  was  by  the 
vote  of  the  Reichstag  of  the  North  German  Oon- 
federacy,  and  upon  his  acceptance  of  the  dignity 
the  imperial  office  became  hereditary  in  the 
House  of  Hohensollem.  Wilhehn,  **  Der  Groase." 
reigned  until  1888,  when  he  was  succeede4  ^  his 
son,  Frederick,  who  lived  but  a  few  weeks.  Fred- 
erick's eldest  son,  the  present  emperor,  Wilhdm 
II.,.  was  bom  Januaiy  27,  1859.  On  Febmaiy 
27,  1881,  he  married  Princess  Victoria  of  Schks- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg  (bora 
October  22,  1858),  daughter  of  the  late  Duke 
Frederick. 

The  Heir  Apparent, —  The  heir  apparent  to 
the  German  throne  is  Prince  Frederick  WiUiam. 
bom  May  6,  1882,  the  eldest  son  of  the  present 
E^mperor-King. 

The  MinUSry. —  The  Imperial  Secretaries  <^ 
State  of  Germany  do  not  form  a  ministiy  or 
cabinet,  but  act  independently  of  each  other 
under  the  general  direction  of  uie  Chancellor  of 
the  Empire.    They  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Ckancellar  of  the  Empire, 

2.  MinUtry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

3.  Imperial  Home  Office  and    "  Representative 
of  the  ChanceUar,*' 

4.  Imperial  Admiralty, 

5.  Imperial  Ministry  of  Justice, 

6.  Imperial  Treasury, 

7.  Imperial  Post-office, 

8.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 

And,  in  addition,  the  following  presidents  of  im- 
perial bureaus: 

9.  Railways, 

10.  Imperial  Exchequer. 

11.  Imperial  Invalid  Fund. 

12.  Imperial  Bank, 

13.  Imperial  Debt  Commission, 

14.  Administration  of  Imperial  Railways, 

15.  Imperial  Court  Martial. 

Greece*  The  Kingdom  of  Hellas,  as  it  is 
correctly  s^led,  includes  the  three  provinces  of 
Northern  Greece,  the  five  of  Peloponnesus,  the 
three  of  Thessaly,  and  five  islands.  According 
to  the  present  Constitution  the  throne  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  familv  of  King  Georoe  (second  son 
of  the  King  of  Denmark).  The  legislative 
authority  is  vested  in  a  single  Chiunber,  cedled 
the  Boule,  the  members  of  which  (proportioned 
in  number  to  the  amount  of  the  population)  are 
elected  for  ^our  years  by  ballot  by  manhood 
suffrage.  The  executive  power  rests  with  the 
kinf  and  ministry.  The  Greek  Church  alone  is 
established,  but  all  forms  of  religion  enjoy  tolei^ 
ation.  Justice  is  administered,  on  the  basis  of 
the  French  civil  code,  by  a  supreme  oourt  {Areios 
Pagos),  at  Athens;  four  royal  courts  {Ephiteia), 
at  Athens,  Nauplia,  Patras,  and  Corfu;  sixteen 
courts  of  primary  resort  {Protodokeia)^  one  in 
each  principal  town. 

The  regulations  provide  for  an  army  of  from 
120,000  to  130,000  men  on  a  war  footing,  but 
there  are  officers  only  for  about  75,000.  The 
annament  is  to  be  changed,  the  guns  being 
replaoed  by  quick-firers,  and  the  present  Gras 
riffle  by  a  marine  rifle.  A  contract  for  the 
supply  of  60,000  Mannlicher-Schdnauer  rifles  by 
lOw,  and  40,000  subsequently^,  was  signed  in 
November  1905.  The  navy  consists  of  three  small 
battleships,  of  about  4,800  tons  displacement,  and 
a  few  gunboats  and  torpedo  craft  of  no  large 
fighting  value. 

The  Ministry. —  The  Ministry  is  constituted 
as  follows:  President  of  the  Council  and  Minis- 
ter of  Finance:  Minister  of  Interior;  Minister 
of  Worship  ana  Public  Instruction;  Minister  of 
Marine;  Minister  of  War;  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Minister  of  Jxistice.  The  present 
ruler,  George  I.,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
present  Kmg  of  Denmark.  He  was  bom 
December  24,  1845.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
late  ruler,  the  Greeks,  meeting  in  National  As- 
sembly, elected  him  Kinff  of  the  Hellenes,  on 
March  18,  1863,  and  on  Jime  4th  of  the  same 
vear  he  accepted  the  crown,  his  father  acting  as 
his  ffuardian,  as  he  was  not  then  of  age.  On 
October  27,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Grand 
Duchess  Olga,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  of  Russia,  brother  of  the  late 
emperor.    She  was  bom  August  22,  1851. 


The  Heir  Apparent. —  Prince  Constantino, 
Duke  of  Sparta,  is  heir  apparent  to  the  throne. 
He  was  bora  Au|;ust  2,  1868,  and  was  married 
to  Princess  Sophie  of  Prussia,  the  sister  of  Em- 
peror William  II..  on  October  27,  1889.  They 
nave  had  four  children. 

Haytl*  The  Republic  of  Hayti  was  originall v 
a  French  colony,  but  was  proclaimed  independ- 
ent in  1804,  and  is  govemea  under  a  Constitution 
drawn  up  in  1889.  The  executive  power  is  in 
the  hanois  of  a  President,  elected  for  seven  }rears 
by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Representatives, 
who  receives  a  salary  of  $24,000.  The  Chamber 
of  ninety-five  members  is  elected  directly  for 
three  years  by  all  male  citizens,  and  the  Senate 
of  thirty-nine  members  indirectly  for  six  years. 
The  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  elementary 
education  is  free.  There  is  an  army  of  18,916 
men,  and  a  navy  of  six  small  vessels. 

Idaho*  The  original  Constitution,  adopted 
in  1889,  is  still  in  force.  Amendments  may  be 
proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  and, 
if  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House,  are  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote  for  ratification.  The  Legislature  consists  of 
a  Senate  of  twenty-one  members,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  fifty-one  members,  all  the 
Lc^gislators  being  elected  for  two  years.  The 
chief  executive  officer  is  the  governor,  who  is 
elected  for  two  years,  and  has  tne  powers  usually 
vested  in  State  governors,  induain^;  a  limited 
veto.  The  board  of  pardons,  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  may  pardon  or  grant  reprieves.  Other 
State  officials  elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieu- 
tenant-govemor,  auditor,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instmction. 

Illinois.  The  Constitution  adopted  in  1818 
was  superseded  by  that  of  1848,  which  cnve  place 
to  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1870.  This,  with 
several  amendments,  is  now  in  force.  Amend- 
ments proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature, 
approved  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  all  the 
members  of  each  House,  and  ratificKl  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  voting  at  the  next  general 
election,  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  Constitutional  amend- 
ments by  means  of  a  convention  called  for  the 
purpose.  The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of 
thirty-one  members  elected  for  four  years  (about 
half  of  whom  retire  every  two*  years),  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  153  members 
elected  for  two  years.  The  two  Houses  have 
equal  rights  in  introducing  and  passing  bills. 
Senators  and  Representatives  must  be  citizens, 
not  holding  any  State  or  Federal  office  to  which 
^yment  is  attached.  Senators  must  be  25  and 
Kepresentatives  21  years  of  s^ ;  both  must  have 
resided  in  the  State  five,  and  in  the  district  two, 
years  next  before  election.  The  chief  executive 
officer  is  the  governor,  elected  for  four  years. 
He  must  be  30  years  of  ase,  and  must  have  been 
a  citizen  for  five  years.  He  appoints  many  State 
officials  and  has  the  powers  and  duties  which 
usually  belong  to  State  governors,  including 
limited  pardoning  power  and  a  limited  veto. 
Other  members  of  the  executive,  elected  for 
four  years,  are  the  lieutenant-eovemor,  the 
auditor,  the  superintendent  of  pubuc  instruction, 
and  the  attorney-general.  The  treasurer  is 
elected  for  two  years. 
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IMPORTANT  FACTS  CONCBBNING 


AREA   AND  POPULATION 


STOCK  OF  MONET 


COUNTKUS 


Abea  I 

PBR  8q.  Milks 


Abyninis,  .  .  . 
Argentina, .  .  . 
Auttralut,  .  .  . 
NewZeaUnd,  . 
AitftriA-Hunfary, 

Auitria,  .    .    . 

Hunsary,   .   . 
Belgium,.  .   .   . 

Bolivia 

Bratil 

Bulgaria,  .  .  . 
Canada.  .... 
Coeta  Rioa.  .  . 
Guatemala,  .  . 
Honduraa.  .  .  . 
Nicaragua, .  .  . 
San  Salvador.    . 

ChUe 

China, 

Colombia,  .    .    . 

Cuba, 

Denmark,  .  .  . 
Eksuador,     .    .    . 

Egypt 

Finland 

France.  .... 
German  Empire. 

Greece 

Haiti 

India,  British,   . 

Italy 

Japan,     .... 

Corea 

Mexico,  .... 
Netherlands.  .  . 
Norway. .... 
Paraguay,  .  .  . 
Persia,     .... 

Peru, 

Portugal,  .  .  . 
Roumania, .  .  . 
Russia.  .... 
Santo  Domingo, 
Servia.    .... 

Siam, 

Spain, 

Sweden,  .... 
Switserland,  .    . 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom. 
United  SUtes.  . 
Uruguay,  .  .  . 
Venetuela.  .  .  . 


350.000 

1.135.840 

2,972.573 

104.751 

241.333 

115.903 

125.430 

11,373 

703.004 

3.219.000 

38.080 

3.048.710 

23.000 

46,774 

46,250 

49.200 

7,225 

279.901 

1,532.420 

504,773 

43.000 

15.360 

116.000 

383,900 

144.255 

207,054 

208,830 

25.014 

10.204 

1.766,642 

110.646 

147.655 

84.400 

767.060 

12.563 

124.130 

97,722 

628.000 

713.859 

36.038 

50,700 

8.660.395 

18.045 

18.630 

236.000 

194.783 

172.876 

15,976 

1.115,046 

121.371 

3.025.600 

72.210 

593.940 


Population 


Population 

PEB  So.  MiLB 


4.000.000 

4.794.000 

3.772,000 

788,000 

45.405.000 

26.151.000 

19.254.000 

6,694.000 

1.816.000 

14.334.000 

3.744.000 

5,457,000 

313.000 

1.647.000 

776.000 

500.000 

1.007.000 

3.051.000 

407.253.000 

4.000.000 

1.573.000 

2.465.000 

1.204.000 

9.734.000 

2.744.000 

38.962.000 

58.549.000 

2.434.000 

1.294,000 

294.361.000 

32.475.000 

45,862.000 

12.000.000 

13.545.000 

5,347.000 

2.263.000 

636.000 

9.500.000 

4.610.000 

5.429,000 

5.913.000 

141.000.000 

610.000 

2,536.000 

5.000.000 

18.618.000 

5.199.000 

3.356.000 

24.932.000 

41.961.000 

80.372.000 

959.000 

2.445,000 


4.22 

1.27 

7.52 

188.14 

225.63 

153.51 

588.59 

2.58 

4.45 

98.33 

1.79 

13.61 

35.21 

16.76 

10.16 

139.38 

10.90 

265.76 

7.92 

36.58 

160.48 

10.38 

25.36 

19.02 

188.17 

280.36 

97.31 

126.81 

166.62 

293.50 

310.60 

142.18 

17.66 

425.61 

18.23 

6.61 

15.13 

6.46 

150.66 

116.63 

16.28 

33.80 

136.12 

21.19 

95.58 

30.07 

210.07 

22.36 

345.73 

26.56 

13.28 

4.12 


Total 

DOLLABS 


PBBCAPrTAJ     StaXDaB 
DOLLABS    I    CUBRIKa 


315.600.000 
134.700.000 

410.700.000 

140.900.000 
4.200.000 

369.800.000 

6.900.000 

97.400,000 

39.200.000 

43.100,000 

750.000.000 

372.000.000 

3.500,000 

29.200.000 

4.200.000 

36.400.000 

13.800.000 

L.625.700.000 

1.155.100.000 

50.400.000 

6.700.000 

611.400.000 

316.700.000 

154.300.000 


65.83 
20.54 


9.04 


22.40 
2.31 

25.80 
1.85 

17.85 


9.24 

14.12 

1.84 

93.00 

2.22 

11.84 

3.48 

3.74 

5.03 

39.15 

19.73 

20.71 

5.17 

2.07 

9.75 

3.36 


Gold 
Gold 
GoU 
Gold 
GoU 
GoU 
Gold 
saver 
Gold 
GoU 
Gold 
Gold 
Sihrcr 
SiWer 
SOver 
[Sflwr 
^  Gold 
Silver 
GoU 
Gold 
Gold 
GoU 
GoU 
GoU 
GoU 
GoU 
GoU 
GoU 
GoU 
GoU 
GoU 


168.600.000 

12.45 

SUver 

98.700.000 

18.46 

GoU 

19.600.000 

8.66 

GoU 

10,600.000 

16.67 

Silver 

1.48 

saver 

6.800,000 

Gold 

74.800.000 

13.78 

GoU 

23,200.000 

3.92 

G<Ad 

850.800.000 

6.03 

Gold 

6.400.000 

10.40 

Gold 

7,900,000 

3.12 

GoU 

196.600.000 

39.32 

Gold 

392.400.000 

21.06 

GoU 

53,800.000 

10.35 

Gold 

61.300.000 

18.27 

Gold 

90.000.000 

3.61 

GoU 

782.800.000 

18.65 

GoU 

.368.700.000 

29.47 

GoU 

29.500.000 

3a76 

GoU 

23300.000 

9.73 

GoU 
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Appboxxmatb 

Dkbt 

Dollars 


479.765.265 
1.064.6a5.444 

275.439.126 
1.107.464.025 

739.020.208 
1.038.585,000 

544.052.979 
6.180.602 

540.603.936 
62.428.200 

271329.090 

14.603.556 

12.142.334 

96.249.771 

5.590.636 

3.696.472 

107.304.151 

613.140.000 

14.494.792 

66.033.849 

5.746.628 

500,743.871 

25,897.277 

5.656.706,403 

698.849.400 

159.787.136 

27.961.249 

1.102.905.139 

2.560.605.000 

1.157.346.228 

175.945,345 

463.150.904 

70.376.355 

11.223.805 

16.737.500 

23.159.700 

819.886.580 

272.774.501 

4.038.190.722 

26.219.449 

80.806.223 

2.061.380.972 

92333.336 

17.400.667 

458.125.400 

3385.166.333 

925.011.637 

127362.827 

49.335.647 


RULKB 


TiTLB 


Menelikll 

Joee  F.  Aloorta. .... 
Lord  Northoote,     .    .    . 

Lord  Plunket 

Frans  Josef  I..    .... 

Frans  Josef  I 

Frans  Joeef. 

Leopold.  II., 

Senor  Montes,  .... 
Moreira  Penna.  .... 

Ferdinand, 

Earl  Grey 

C  Qonaales  Viques,  .  . 
Manuel  Ecabreaa.  .  .  . 
Gen.  Terencia  Sierra.  . 
Joee  Santoe  Zelaya,  .  . 
Tomas  Regalado.  .    .    . 

Pedro  Monti, 

KuancAsQ 

Gen.  Resree 

C.  E.  Magoon 

Frederick  VIII 

EloyAlfaro, 

Abbas  II 

Emperor  of  Russia.  .  . 
Armand  Fallieres, .    .    . 

William  II 

George 

Nord  Alexis 

Edward  VII.  of  England, 
Victor  Emmanuel  III., . 

Mutsuhito 

UHsi 

Porfirio  Dias, 

Wilhelmina. 

Haakon  VII 

Gen.  Berrigno  Ferreira. . 
Mohammed  Ali  Mirsa.  . 

Jose  Pardo 

Manual  II 

Carol  (Charles) 

Nicholas  II 

Ramon  Caoeres, .... 

Peter 

Chulalonkom,     .... 

AlphonsoXIII 

Gustave  V 

H.  Ernest  Brenner,   .    . 

Abdul  Hamid  II 

Edward  VII 

Theodore  Roosevelt, .  . 
Claudio  Williman. .  .  . 
Cipriano  Oastro.     .    .    . 


Emperor 

President,  .  .  . 
Governor-General. 
Governor.  .  .  . 
Emperor.  .... 
Emperor, .... 

King, 

King 

President.  .  .  . 
President,    .    .    . 

Prince, 

Governor-General, 
President,  .  .  . 
President,  .  .  . 
President,  .  .  . 
I  President,  .  .  . 
President,  .  .  . 
President,  .  .  . 
Emperor, .... 
In  Charge,  .  .  . 
Prov.  President, . 

King 

President,    .    .    . 
Khedive,  .... 
Grand  Duke,   .    . 
President,    . 
Emperor, .... 

King 

President,        .    . 

Emperor 

King 

Mikado 

Emperor,  .  .    .    .    . 
President,    ... 

Queen 

King 

President,    ... 

Shah 

President.    .    .    . 

King, 

King, 

Emperor  (Csar), . 
President,  .    .    .    . 

King 

King, 

King 

King, 

President,    .    .    . 

Sultan, 

King 

President,  .  .  . 
President,  .  .  . 
President.    .    .    . 


Capital 


COUNTHZSS 


Adis  Ababa. .  . 
Buenos  Ayres,  . 
Melbourne,  .  . 
Wellington,  .    . 

Vienna 

Vienna,  .... 
Budapest, .  .  . 
Brussels,  .  .  . 
UPas. .  .  .  . 
Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Sofia 

Ottawa 

San  Joee.  .  .  . 
New  Guatemala. 
Tegucigalpa. .  . 
Managua.  .  .  . 
San  Salvador,  . 
Santiago,  .  .  . 
Peking,  .... 

Bogota 

Havana,  .  .  . 
Copenhagen,.    . 

Quito 

Cairo 

Helsingfors,  .    . 

Paris, 

Berlin 

Athens,  .... 
Port  au  Prince, 
Calcutta,  .  .  . 
Rome,    .... 

Tokio 

Seoul,     .... 

Mexico 

The  Hague,  .  . 
Christiania,  .  . 
Asuncion,  .  .  . 
Teheran,    .    .    . 


Lisbon,  .... 
Bucharest,  .  . 
St.  Petersburg. 
Santo  Domingo,  < 
Belgrade,  .  .  . 
Bangkok,  .    .    . 

Madrid 

Stockholm,  .  . 
Berne,  .... 
Constantinople, 
London,  .  .  . 
Washington,.  . 
Montevideo, .  . 
I  Caracas.     .    .    . 


Abyssinia. 
Argentina. 
Australia. 
New  Zealand. 
Austria-Hungary. 

Austria. 

Hungary. 
Belgium. 
Bolivia. 
Bratil. 
Bulgaria. 
Canada. 
Costa  Rica. 
Guatemala. 
Honduras. 
Nicaragua. 
San  Salvador. 
Chile. 
China. 
Colombia. 
Cuba. 
Denmark. 
Ecuador. 
Egypt. 
Finland. 
France. 

German  Empire. 
Greece. 
Haiti. 

India.  British. 
Italy. 
Japan. 
Corea. 
Mexico. 
Netherlands. 
Norway. 
Paraguay. 
Persia. 
Peru. 
Portugal. 
Roumania. 
Russia. 

Santo  Domingo. 
Servia. 
Siam. 
Spain. 
Sweden. 
Switierland. 
Turkey. 

United  Kingdom. 
United  States. 
Uruguay. 
Venezuela.     
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India*  The  present  form  of  government 
of  the  Indian  Empire  is  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  India,  act  of  1858.  By  this  act,  all 
the  territories,  theretofore,  imder  the  government 
of  the  East  India  Company  are  vcited  in  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  its  powers  are 
exercised  in  his  name;  all  territorial  and  other 
revenues,  and  all  tributes  and  other  payments, 
are  likewise  received  in  his  name,  and  dis- 
posed of  for  the  purposes  of  the  government  of 
India  alone.  The  secretary  of  state  for  India  is 
invested  with  all  the  powers  formerly  exercised 
by  the  company  or  by  the  board  of  control. 
The  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire  in 
England  is  entrusted  to  a  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  assisted  by  a  council  of  not  less  than  ten 
members,  vacancies  in  which  are  filled  by  the 
secretary  of  state  for  India.  The  duties  of  the 
council,  which  has  no  initiative  authority,  are, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state  for 
India,  to  conduct  the  business  transacted  in  the 
United  Kinugdom  in  relation  to  the  Government 
of  India.  The  supreme  executive  authoritv  in 
India  is  vested  in  the  governor-general  in 
Council,  often  styled  the  Government  of  India. 
The  governor-^neral,  who  since  1858  has  also 
been  viceroy,  is  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
usually  holcfs  office  for  five  years.  The  salary  of 
the  governor-general  is  $83,250  a  year. 

Indiana.  The  Constitution  of  1816  was 
superseded  by  that  of  1851  which,  as  amended 
in  1873  and  1881,  is  still  in  force.  Amendments 
proposed  in  and  approved  by  the  Legislature 
require  the  approval  of  the  succeeding  General 
Assembly;  if  tnen  passed  by  a  majority  vote, 
they  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  The 
State  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  fifty 
members  elected  for  four  years,  and  a  House  of 
Representatives  of  100  members  elected  for  two 
years,  the  two  Houses  toother  being  called  the 
General  Assembly.  Special  sessions,  called  by 
the  governor,  are  limited  to  forty  days.  Bill 
for  raising  revenue  may  orinnate  only  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Eligible  to  sit  in 
either  House  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  have  resided  in  the  State  two  years,  and  in 
their  county  or  district  one  year  next  preceding 
the  election ;  but  Senators  must  be  25,  and  Repre- 
sentatives 21  years  of  age.  The  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  who  is  elected 
for  four  years.  He  may  call  special  sessions  of 
the  Legislature,  and  he  has  a  veto  which  may  be 
overridden  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  two  Houses. 
He  appoints  to  offices  not  otherwise  provided  for 
by  law,  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia, 
and  may  pardon  or  reprieve  in  all  cases  of  crime 
except  treason  or  where  the  accused  has  been 
impeached.  Other  elective  officials  are  the 
auditor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  attorney-general. 

Iowa.  The  original  Constitution  of  1846 
was,  in  1857,  supersSied  by  a  new  Constitution, 
which,  amended  five  times  since  1868,  is  still  in 
force.  The  Le^slature,  known  as  the  General 
Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  fifty,  and* a 
House  of  Representatives  of  100  members, 
meeting  every  two  years  or  an  imlimited  sesaon. 
Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  half  of  them 
retiring  every  second  year;  Hepresentatives  for 
two  years.  Any  bill  may  onginate  in  either 
House.    The   House   of  Representatives   alone 


can  impeach;  the  Senate  tries  impeachments. 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  may  be  pro- 
,  posed  in  either  House,  but  to  become  law  tneT 
I  must  be  sanctioned  by  a  majority  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  then  sitting  and  next  succeeding 
Assembly,  followed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
people.  The  executive  power  b  vested  in  a 
governor,  elected  for  two  years.  He  has  the 
powers  usually  entrusted  to  State  governors, 
including  limited  pardoning  power  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  Houae^ 
Other  State  officials  are  a  lieutenant-governor, 
an  auditor,  a  treasurer,  an  attomey-gezieral,  and 
a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  all  elected 
for  two  years. 

Ireland.  The  head  of  the  executive  in 
Ireland  is  the  viceroy  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  is 
assisted  by  a  chief  secretary,  the  lord  chancefW 
of  Ireland,  the  attorney-general  for  Ir^and,  the 
permanent  officials,  and  a  privy  council  (which 
is  a  separate  and  distinct  body  from  the  privy 
council  of  Great  Britain);  but  the  ^vmuxttnt 
of  the  country  is  in  all  essential  pomta  carried 
on  imder  the  direction  of  or  in  concert  with  the 
ministry  of  the  day  in  London.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  is  chai^ged  with  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order;  the  Irish  constabulary  are 
imder  his  control,  and  he  may,  if  he  thmk  it 
to  be  necessary,  direct  the  commander  of  tht 
forces  to  send  troops  to  their  aid.  He  has  power 
to  commute  sentences  and  pardon  criminals. 
There  are,  however,  more  agreeable  and  lesa 
anxious  fimctions  attaching  to  the  ofiBce;  fcH- 
as  representing  his  majesty,  the  viceroy,  as- 
sisted by  his  me,  holds  courts,  drawing-rooois, 
lev^s,  and  maintains  in  Dublin  an  establish- 
ment of  a  semi-regal  character.  On  occaskms 
he  confers  the  honor  of  civil  knighthood  with 
the  approval  of  his  majesty.  During  his  absraiee 
the  duties  of  chief  ^vemorship  are  peifonned 
by  one  or  more  lord  justice  or  lord  justices,  those 
who  act  in  this  capacity  being  usually  the  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  commander  of  the 
forces,  and  some  of  the  judges.  The  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland  is  head  of  the  Irish  jwficial 
establishment,  principal  legal  adviser  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  exercises  in  Ireland  many 
of  the  powers  which  in  England  are  vested  in  the 
lord  high-chancellor.  The  office  may  be  h^ 
by  a  lS>man  Catholic.  The  chief  secretary  to 
the  lord-lieutenant,  or  chief  secretary  for  Irettnd 
as  he  is  usually  called,  has  been  described  as 

Erime  minister  to  the  viceroy.  His  office  is  at 
Dublin  Castle;  but  he  has  also  an  office  in  Lon- 
don, which  remains  open  during  the  sitting  of 
Sirliament.  He  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
ouse  of  Commons  for  the  acts  of  the  Iri^  adimn- 
istration.  He  is  assisted  by  a  permanent  under- 
secretary, and  other  officials.  There  is  a  sep- 
arate local  government  board ;  a  board  of  pi^>uc 
works,  which  is  the  great  financial  agent  of  th& 
Government  in  Ireland;  a  board  of  national 
education,  by  which  the  grant  made  by  pariia- 
ment  for  public  education  is  administered,  and  a 
department  of  agricultiue  and  other  industries 
and  technical  instruction  which  was  created  in 
1899.  There  are  also  many  other  government 
departments  in  Ireland  directly  responsible  to 
the  Irish  Government. 
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Italy  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  Under 
the  constitution  of  1848,  as  subsequently  modi- 
fied and  expanded,  the  executive  is  vested  in  the 
king,  and  exercised  through  his  ministers.  The 
legislative  authority  is  exercised  by  the  kins  in 
conjunction  with  a  senate  of  about  363  members 
in  1906  (composed  of  the  princes  of  the  royal 
house  who  are  of  age,  and  of  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  members  selected  by  the  ministry  and 
nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  who  have  ren- 
dered eminent  services  to  the  country,  are 
upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  and  pav  taxes  to 
an  annual  amount  of  $600) ;  and  a  chamber  of 
508  deputies,  elected  by  conditional  universal 
suffrage  for  a  period  of  five  years,  though  the 
king  can  dissolve  the  chamber  at  anv  time.  All 
money  bills  must  be  initiated  in  the  chamber. 
Senators  and  deputies  are  impaid,  but  travel 
free. 

Japan*  The  E^mpire  of  Japan  consists  of 
the  Archipelago  of  Niphon,  which  includes  the 
four  larse  islands  of  Honshiu,  Kiushiu,  Shikoku, 
and  Hokkaido,  together  with  Formosa  and  the 
Pescadores,  ceded  oy  China  in  1895^  and  nearly 
4,000  smaller  islands.  Although  Japan  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  absolute  monarchies  of 
the  worid,  it  possesses  a  Constitution  which 
was  adopted  in  1889.  It  provides  that  the 
Emperor  shall  be  the  head  ot  the  empire,  with 
all  the  r^hts  of  the  sovereign  and  exercising 
full  executive  power,  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who  are 
appointed  by  himself.  There  is  also  a  Privy 
Council  and  a  House  of  Diet,  consisting  of 
two  branches,  a  House  of  Peers,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Peers  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
counts,  viscounts,  and  barons,  and  an  indefinite 
nimiber  of  persons  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
for  meritorious  service  to  the  state  or  for  erudi- 
tion, and  persons  elected  by  each  Fu  and  Ken. 
The  total  membership  of  the  House  of  Peers  is 
364.  According  to  tne  Constitution  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall 
be  369,  a  fixed  number  being  retiuned  from  each 
electoral  district.  Voting  is  by  secret  ballot 
and  the  proportion  of  members  to  the  popula- 
tion is  one  to  each  126,000.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution absolute  freedom  of  religious  belief  and 
practice  is  assured  so  long  as  it  does  not 
mterfere  with  general  peace  and  order.  There 
is  no  state  religion,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
follow  one  of  the  eleven  sects  of  Shintoism,  or 
one  of  the  sixteen  sects  and  twenty-five  creeds 
of  Buddhism.  The  present  Mikado  isMutsuhito, 
who  was  bom  at  Kyoto  on  November  3,  1852. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  Komei  Tenno,  Febru- 
ary 13,  1867,  and  was  married  to  Princess 
Haruko,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Ichijo,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1869.  She  was  bom  May  28,  1850,  and 
their  issue  has  been :  Prince  Yoshihito,  Prince 
Hirobito,  Prince  Yasuhito,  Princess  Masako, 
Princess  Fusako,  Princess  Nobuko,  Princess 
Toshiko. 

The  Heir  Appareni. —  The  Imperial  House 
law,  which  was  passed  February  11,  1889, 
definitely  fixes  the  succession  to  the  throne 
upon  the  next  male  descendant  of  the  sovereign. 
As  the  result,  Prince  Yoshihito,  the  oldest  son  of 
the  Mikado,  is  the  heir  apparent.    He  was  bom 


August  31,  1879,  and  was  proclaimed  Kotaishi^ 
or  Crown  Prince,  November  3,  1889.  On  May 
10,  1900,  he  was  married  to  Princess  Sadako. 
the  daughter  of  Prince  Kujo.  They  have  had 
two  children. 

The  Ministry. —  The  Ministry,  or  Cabinet, 
comprises  the  following  departments:  President 
or  Premier;  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister 
of  Finance,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Minister  of 
Justice,  Minister  of  War,  Minister  of  the  Navy, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Minister  of  A^- 
culture  and  Commerce,  Minister  of  Commumcar 
tions. 

Kansas.  Successive  Constitutions  were 
framed  in  1857,  1858,  1859,  and  1861,  the  last 
of  which,  amended  nine  times  up  to  1897,  is  still 
in  force.  Amendments,  proposed  in  either  House 
of  the  Legislature,  and  agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  House,  are  submitted  to  the 
people,  and,  if  approved  bv  a  majority  of  those 
who  vote,  become  part  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  fortv  members, 
elected  for  four  years,  half  their  number  retiring 
every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  125  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Any  bill 
may  originate  in  either  House.  The  Senate  tries 
capes  of  impeachment  brought  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Legislators  must  be  voters, 
resident  in  the  county  for  which  they  are  elected. 
The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the 
govemor,  elected  for  two  years.  He  has  the 
power  usually  invested  in  State  jgovemors, 
mcluding  authorit}r  to  call  special  sessions  of  the 
Legislature,  a  limited  pardoning  power  and  a 
veto  which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  House.  Other  officials  elected 
for  two  years  are  the  lieutenant-governor, 
auditor,  treasurer,  attome>[-general,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instmction. 

Kentucky.  The  Constitution  adopted  in 
that  year  was  succeeded  by  other  Constitutions 
in  1799,  1850,  and  1891,  that  of  1891  being  still 
in  force.  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
posed in  either  House  of  the  Legislature  and 
agreed  to  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  allthe  members 
of  each  House,  are  submitted  to  the  popular  vote 
and,  if  then  approved,  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Legislature,  known  as  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
eight  members  elected  for  four  years,  one-half 
retiring  every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  100  members  elected  for  two  years. 
Bills  for  raising  money  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  order  to  become 
law  any  bill  at  its  final  passage  must  have  a 
majority  voting,  for  it  not  less  than  two-fifths 
of  the  members  elected  to  each  House.  The 
House  of  Representatives  can  impeach;  the 
Senate  tries  impeachments.  Eligiole  to  the 
Senate  are  all  citizens  30  years  of  age  who  have 
resided  in  the  State  six  years  and  in  the  district 
one  year  next  before  the  election.  Representa- 
tives must  be  24  years  of  age  and  must  have 
resided  in  the  State  two  years,  and  in  the  county 
or  district  one  year  next  before  election.  The 
chief  executive  authority  resides  in  the  govemor, 
elected  for  four  years.  He  has  the  powers  usually 
vested  in  State  govemors,  includini^  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  majonty  of  all 
the    members   elected    to   each  House.  Other 
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officials  elected  for  four  years  are  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general, 
and  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Liberia  is  a  negro  Republic  on  the  coast  of 
West  Africa.  Founded  in  1822,  by  American 
philanthropists  for  the  settlement  of  freed  slaves. 
It  was  declared  independent  in  1847,  was 
rea>gnized  as  a  sovereign  state  by  Great 
Britain  in  1848,  and  by  the  United  States  in 
1862.  The  Constitution  is  on  the  model  of  that 
of  the  United  States.    The  President  is  elected 


21  years  of  age;  members  of  both  House 
Houses  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
resident  in  Maine  for  one  year,  and  in  the  dis- 
trict or  town  for  three  months  before  the  electaoo. 
But  no  member  of  Congress,  no  office  bolder  o( 
the  Federal  Government,  except  a  postmaster, 
no  paid  officer  of  the  State,  except  justices  of  the 
peace,  notaries  public,  coroners,  and  militia  oi- 
ncers,  may  sit  in  either  House.  The  powers  of 
the  two  Houses  are  similar,  but  nooney  biDs 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 


for  four  years,  the  House  of  Representatives  ^  The  chief  executive  authority  resides  in  the 
(fourteen  members)  for  two  years,  and  the  governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years  by  popular 
Senate  (nine  members)  for  six.  The  Liberian  |  vote.  He  must  be  30  years  of  age,  oorn  id 
Development  Chartered  Company  (British)  in  the  UnitcNd  States,  resident  in  the  State  for  fire 
1906,  advanced  £100,000  to  the  government, '  years  next  before  election,  and  he  may  not  bold 
with  which  a  government  bank  was  founded,  any  other  office,  either  under  the  United  States 
roads  were  built,  other  public  works  were  I  or  under  the  State  of  Maine.  He  recommends 
commenced,  and  a  military  constabulary  force  legislative  measures,  and  has  a  veto  which  lapses 
was  established.  In  addition  two  British  if  imused  for  five  days,  and  which  may  be  over- 
officials  were  appointed  to  reorganize  the  cus-  ridden  by  a  two-thiids  vote  of  each  House.  He 
toms  service  and  the  country's  finance.  i  is  oommandei^in-chief  of    the  military    forces 

Louisiana.  The  Constitution  of  1812  was  and  he  along  with  the  council,  appoints  many 
succeeded  by  those  of  1845,  1852,  1864,  1868, ,  State  officers.  He  may  ^rant  pardons,  etc,  but 
1879,  and  1898;  the  last-named  was  amended  in  has  to  report  to  the  Legislature  on  each  case  of 
1900,  in  1902,  and  in  1904,  and  is  still  in  force,  his  exercise  of  this  power.  The  governor  has 
Amendments  proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  an  advisory  council  consisting  of  seven  members 
and  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House  chosen  every  two  years  by  jomt  ballot  of  Sens- 
are  suomitted  to  the  popular  vote  for  ratification,  tors  and  Representatives.  The  council's  advice 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  forty-one  and  consent  are  required  for  appointmenta,  and 
members  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  1 15  its  warrant  for  payment  of  money  from  the 
members,  Senators  and  Representatives  being  treasury.  The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
chosen  for  four  vears.  The  powers  of  the  two  and  attoraey-general  are  appointed  by  joint 
Houses  are  similar,  but  bills  for  raising  money  i  ballot  of  the  L^islature.  Other  officers  are  xht 
must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  superintendent  of  schools,  various  commissionecs 
and  the  Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment  (for  labor  statistics,  insurance,  land,  etc.)r  and 
brought  by  the  other  House.  Senators  must  be  |  also  boards  and  commissions  for  State  institu- 
at  least  25  and  Representatives  21  vears  of  age;  tions,  railways,  assessment,  health,  fisheries,  etc. 
both  must  have  been  citizens  of  tne  State  for  For  local  government  the  State  is  divided  into 
.five  years  and  residents  in  the  State  for  two  sixteen  coimties,  subdivided  into  towns,  cities, 
years  next  before  their  election.  The  chief  plantations,  and  various  unincorporated  places. 
executive  officer  is  the  governor,  who  is  elected  Ck)unties  are  administered  by  boards  of  oom- 
for  four  years,  and  wis  the  powers  usually  missioners  elected  for  six  years,  one  conmus- 
entrusted  to  State  governors,  including  the  sioner  retiring  every  year.  These  boards  have 
limited  veto.  Other  officials  elected  for  four  elective  officers  and  supervise  county  finance, 
years  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  treasurer,   property.  Jails,  roads,  etc, 
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the  secretary  of  state,  the  auditor,  the  attomey- 
geneial,  and  the  superintendent  of  education. 

Maine*  The  nrst  Constitution  of  Maine, 
adopted  in  1819,  was  frequently  altered  by 
amendments,  which,  to  the  number  of  twenty- 
one,  were  in  1776  incorporated  in  the  document. 
Between  1876  and  1898  nine  amendments  were 
adopted.  Proposed  amendments,  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature, are  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next 
election,  and,  if  then  passed  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting,  they  become  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. For  extensive  revision  a  constitutional 
convention  may  be,  but  never  has  been,  called 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  Constitution  provides  for  a  Legis- 
lature of  two  Houses,  the  Senate,  consisting  of 
thirty-one  members,  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives with  151  members,  both  Houses  being 
elected  at  the  same  time  for  two  years.  Senators 
are  elected  in  districts  formed  of  croups  of  towns, 
and  Representatives  are  chosen  by  cities,  towns, 
and     plantations^  according     to      population. 


aryland.  The  first  Constitution  of 
Maryland  was  succeeded  by  others  in  1857,  1S54, 
and  1867,  that  of  1867,  amended  ten  times  (last 
in  1901),  being  still  in  force.  Amendments 
proposed  in  the  General  Assembly  must  obtain 
a  three-fifths  vote  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
each  House;  they  must  then  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  and,  if  approved  by  a  maiority  of 
those  votine,  they  become  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Delegates,  the  two  bodies  together 
being  known  as  the  General  Assembly.  There 
are  twenty-seven  Senators  and  101  Del^ates. 
The  Senators  serve  for  four  vears,  and  the  Senate 
is  renewed  to  the  extent  of  half  every  two  years. 
The  Delegates  are  elected  for  two  years.  Sena- 
tors must  be  25  years  of  ^e,  and 
Delegates  21.  Clergy,  members  of  Googress, 
and  federal  officials  are'  ineligible  for  either 
Senate  or  House  of  Delegates.  No  person  is  di- 
gible  who  has  not  lived  m  the  State  three  years 
next  preceding  election.  Any  bill  may  originate 
in  either  House  and  be  altered,  amended,  or  re- 
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has  sole  power  of  impeachment,  and  imi)each- 
ment  cases  are  tried  by  Senate.  The  highest 
officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  four  years.  He  is  commander-inn^hief 
of  the  State  miHtia,  and,  with  consent  of 
Senate,  appoints  all  civil  and  military  officers  of 
State  whose  appointment  or  election  is  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  law.  He  may  remove 
for  incompetency  or  misconduct  civil  officers 
who  received  appointment  from  the  executive 
for  a  term  of  years.  He  may  convene  the  Legis- 
lature or  Senate  alone  for  special  sessions.  He 
has  a  veto  which  may  be  overcome  by  a  three- 
fifths  vote  of  the  members  elected  to  both  Houses. 
He  may  grant  pardons  and  reprieves  except  in 
cases  of  impeachment,  but  must  report  his  action 
to  the  Legislature  whenever  required.  Other 
officers  are  the  secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
the  comptroller,  the  adjutant-general,  the 
attorney-general,  and  the  superintendent  of 
education.  The  State  is  divided  into  twenty- 
four  counties. 

Massachusetts*  The  first  Constitution 
of  the  State,  after  having  been  submitted  to  and 
accepted  by  the  people,  was  formally  adopted 
at  a  Convention  held  at  Boston  on  June  15,  1780. 
It  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time,  the 
earliest  amendments  having  been  made  in  1821 
and  the  most  recent  in  1894.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  a  legislative  body  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  styled 
collectively  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  Senate  consists  of  forty  members  elected 
annually  by  popular  vote,  the  State  beine  di- 
vide into  forty  senatorial  districts,  eacn  of 
which  returns  one  Senator.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consists  of  240  members,  elected  in 
164  districts,  each  of  which  returns  one,  two,  or 
three  representatives,  according  to  population. 
There  is  an  annual  session  of  the  Legislature 
and  special  sessions  may  be  called  bv  the  gov- 
ernor in  case  of  exigency.  Money  bills  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  may  be  amended  in  the  Senate.  If  the  sub- 
jects under  consideration  are  of  public  interest, 
hearings  are  advertised  and  the  people  have  a 
ri^t  to  appear  and  speak  in  support  of  or 
against  the  passing  of  certain  laws.  Amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  must  be  proposed 
in  the  General  Court,  and  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  and  two-thirds  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  present  and  votine 
thereon;  thev  must  be  referred  to  the  Genenu 
Court  next  elected,  and  if  then  agreed  to  by 
similar  majorities,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
people,  and,  if  approved  and  ratified  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Qualified  voters  voting  thereon  at 
meetings  legally  held  for  the  purpose,  they  be- 
come ^ut  of  we  Constitution.  The  executive 
power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  governor, 
aseosted  by  a  council.  He  is  chosen  by  popu- 
lar vpte  and  holds  office  for  one  year,  but 
no  one  is  eligible  who  has  not  resided  within 
the  State  for  the  seven  years  last  past.  He 
has  power  to  adjourn  or  prorogue  (for  not 
more  than  ninety  days),  or  to  summon  the  Gen- 
eral Court.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
State's  army  and  navy.  He  may,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  his  council,  pardon  convicted  offenders, 
but  not  those  convicted  before  the  Senate  on 


impeachment  by  the  House.  He  appoints  (with 
the  consent  of  his  council)  the  judges,  the  so- 
licitor-general, and  many  other  officials,  and 
he  has  general  supervision  of  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  the  State.  The  council  with  which 
he  acts  consists  of  eight  councillors  elected  by 
popular  vote  in  the  eight  districts  into  which 
the  State  is,  for  this  purpose,  divided.  Ttie 
lieutenant-governor,  who  becomes  acting  gov- 
ernor in  case  of  the  death  of  the  governor,  or 
of  his  absence  from  the  State,  is  similarly  elected 
by  the  people,  and  holds  office  for  one  vear. 
The  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  is  also 
elected  by  the  people  for  one  year.  Other  of- 
ficials elected  by  the  people  for  a  year  are  the 
treasurer  and  receiver-general,  who  is  ineligible 
for  more  than  five  successive  years  of  office; 
the  State  auditor,  and  the  attorney-general. 
There  are  fourteen  counties  in  the  State, 
thirty-three  cities  and  321  towns.  The  cities  are 
granted  charters  by  the  State  Legislature.  The 
mayor  is  the  executive  officer  in  each  city,  and 
the  legislative  bodies  are  usually  a  board  of  alder- 
men and  a  common  council.  The  counties  are 
administered  by  officers  styled  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

Mexico.  Under  the  present  Constitution, 
which  bears  date  of  February  5,  1857,  Mexico 
is  a  federative  RepubUc.  It  was  originally  di- 
vided into  nineteen  States,  but  at  this  time  there 
are  twen^-seven,  with  two  Territories,  and  the 
Federal  District,  and,  while  each  manages  its 
own  local  affairs,  they  are  boimd  together  as  an 
inseparable  body  by  the  constitutional  laws. 
The  form  of  government  in  Mexico  is  broadly 
similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  execu- 
tive vesting  in  a  President,  who  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  and  who  is  assisted  by  a  Cabi- 
net, while  the  legislative  power  is  conferred  upon 
a  Congress,  which  is  composed  of  two  Houses  — 
a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
President  may  serve  any  number  of  terms,  and 
the  present  Executive,  General  G.  Porfirio  Diaz, 
is  now  in  his  sixth  term,  as  he  had  already  servea 
five  four-year  terms  when  he  was  inaugurated 
December  11,  1900.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
President  and  a  Council,  the  administration  is 
carried  on  by  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  charge 
of  the  following  portfolios:  Foreign  Affairs, 
Interior,  Justice  and  Public  Instruction,  Agri- 
culture and  Colonization,  Finance,  Ck>mmuni- 
cations  and  Public  Works,  War  and  Navy.  The 
Senate  consists  of  fifty-six  members,  two  from 
each  State,  who  must  be  at  least  30  years 
of  age.  They  are  elected  by  the  ballots  of 
all  respectable  males  and  serve  for  a  term  of  two 
years.  Representatives  must  be  25  years 
of  age.  They  are  elected  for  an  equal  term 
with  the  Senators  and  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
President  is  elected  by  electors  popularly  chosen 
at  a  general  election.  There  is  no  state  religion 
in  Mexico,  and  all  rehgious  sects  are  equal 
before  the  law.  The  prevailing  religion,  of 
course,  is  Roman  CathoUc,  but  no  ecclesiastical 
body  can  own  realty,  and  since  1863,  when  all 
the  churches  were  closed  and  the  lands  confis- 
cated, many  of  the  buildings  have  been  assigned 
to  serve  as  hospitals,  schools,  etc.  The  jucScial 
power  in  Mexico  is  entirely  distinct  from  that 
of  the  executive.    It  includes  a  Supreme  Court, 
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a  term  of  six  years;  Circuit  Courts,  with  three 
judges,  and  District  Courts,  with  thirty-two 
judges.^  The  chief  sources  of  Mexican  revenue 
are  the  internal  taxation  and  the  customs,  less 
than  fifteen  per  cent,  being  obtained  from  other 
sources. 
Michigan*        Its   first    Constitution   was 


House  of  Representatives  can  impeach  State 
officers  before  the  Senate,  which  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  members  present  may  convict  and 
deprive  of  office.  Some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Constitution,  chie^,  as  in  1896 
and  1898,  affecting  the  regulations  for  local 
organization.     Amendments  proposed  in  either 


framed  and  adopted  in  1835,  and  Congress  passed  House  and  supported  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  Act  admittmg  it  into  the  Union  as  a  State ,  each  and  subsequently  approved  by  the  people 
on  January  26,  1837.  In  1850  a  new  Constitu-  in  manner  prescribed,  become  part  of  the  CoosU- 
tion  was  adopted  which  with  little  alteration  tution.  For  an  extensive  revision,  the  proposal, 
is  still  in  force.  The  legislative  authority  is  i  after  being  approved  bv  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
vested  in  a  Senate  of  thirty-two  members  elected  !  each  House,  must  be  submitted  to  the  electors; 
by  the  counties  or  groups  of  counties  for  two  if  approved,  the  Legislature  provides  for  the  hold- 
years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  from  |  ing  of  a  convention ;  delegates  are  elected,  meet 
sixty-four  to  100  members,  the  electoral  districts  |  together,  and  make  the  revision  which  b  then 
being  rearranged  according  to  population  every  referred  to  the  people  and,  if  approved,  become 
five  years.  Senators  and  Representatives  must  law.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  qualified  the  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for 
electors  of  the  districts  for  which  they  are  chosen,  two  years.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
Any  bill  may  originate  in  either  House.  The  States,  25  years  of  age,  and  resident  in  the 
Constitution  was  amended  in  1870,  1875,  1887,  State  for  one  year  before  election.  In  legis- 
and  1904.  Amendments  may  be  proposed  in  lation  he  has  a  limited  veto  and  other  pow«s 
either  House;  if  approved  by  a  two-thirds  usually  entrusted  to  State  governors.  The 
vote  of  each  House  they  are  submitted  for  the  Heutenant-govemor  presides  over  the  Senate 
approval  of  the  people  in  manner  prescribed,  and,  on  the  death  or  absence  of  the  govenior, 
and,  if  this  approval  oe  given,  the  amendments  he  acts  as  governor.  The  secretary  of  state 
become  part  of  the  Constitution.  For  a  com-  is  elected  for  two  years;  the  auditor  (elected 
plete  or  extensive  revision  a  Convention  is  re-  for  four  years)  audits  State  accounts  and  super- 
ouired  and  the  question  is  submitted  to  the  intends  State  lands;  the  treasurer  and  atUn^ 
electors.  If  the  majority  of  those  who  vote  are  ney  are  elected  for  two  years.  Several  important 
on  the  affirmative  side,  the  Legislature  makes  officials,  boards,  and  commisionsers,  with  duties 
provision  for  a  Convention.  The  executive  ,  relating  to  health,  equalization,  charities,  insur- 
power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  elected  for  two  ance.  railways,  etc.,  are  appointed  by  the  gov- 
years.  He  has  the  powers  usually  entrusted  to  emor.  The  State  is  organized  in  counties  (usually 
State  governors,  including  a  limited  veto,  and ,  under  special  acts),  and  in  townships,  villages, 
he  makes  administrative  appointments,  many  of  |  and  cities  (usually  under  general  acts).  T&n 
which  require  the  approvsd  of  the  Senate.    The  are  eighty-two  counties. 

secretary  of  state,  State  treasurer,  auditor-  {  Mississippi*  The  Constitution  of  1817 
general,  and  attorney-general  are  elected  by  :  was  followed  by  others  in  1832,  1868,  and  1890. 
popular  vote.  The  lieutenant-governor,  elected ,  Proposed  amendments  of  the  Ck>nstitution  ap- 
for  two  years,  presides  over  the  Senate,  and  in  proved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  default  of  the  House  voting  on  them  on  three  several  days, 
eovemor,  succeeds  to  the  governor's  authority,  j  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  Qualified  ele^ors 
For  local  government  the  State  is  organized  I  voting  on  them,  become  part  of  the  Constitutaoo. 
in  coimties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  There !  The  Leeislature  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
are  eighty-five  counties,  each  of  which  is  a  cor-  House  of  Representatives,  both  elected  for  four 
porate  body  with  a  board  of  supervisors  as  its  years.  Ordinaiy  sessions,  unrestricted  in  length, 
administrative  authority.  Cities  must  have  each  are  held  once  in  four  years.  Special  neasionR, 
a  population  of  not  less  than  3,0(X),  but  a  few  limited  to  thirty  days,  unless  extended  by  proe- 
which  have  been  long  incorporated  have  a  lamation  by  the  governor,  are  held  altonately 
smaller  population.  Cities  are  classified  in  four  with  regular  sessions,  so  tnat  the  Lc^slature  id 
^ups,  according  to  population,  and  are  divided  |  fact  meets  biennially.  Bills  for  raising  revenue 
mto  three  or  more  wards.  |  and  bills  providing  for  assessment  of  property 

Minnesota*  The  State  Legislature  con-  must  be  approved  by  three-fifths  of  the  mem- 
sists  of  a  Senate  of  sixty-three  members,  one  bers  of  eacn  House  present  and  voting.  The 
being  elected  in  each  of  the  legislative  districts,  j  chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the 
and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  119  mem-  ;  governor,  who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  b 
bers  elected  in  the  same  districts  in  numbers   not  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term.     He  has  a 

limited  veto,  and  the  other  powers  usually 
vested  in  State  governors.  Other  official 
elected  for  four  years  are  the  secretary  of 
state,  the-  lieutenant-governor,  the  tremMirer. 
and  the  auditor.  Neither  treasurer  nor  auditor 
is  eligible  for  the  succeeding  term,  nor  can  the 
one  succeed  the  other.  MiwrisBippi  ia  divided 
into  seventy-six  coimties. 

Missouri*       The     original     Constitutioti, 
adopted  in  1820,  was  followed  by  those  of  1865 


proportioned  to  population.  Eligible  for  either 
House  are  all  male  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
21  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  one  year 
in  the  State  and  six  months  in  the  district 
just  before  election;  but  no  office-holder  under 
the  Federal  or  State  government,  except  a  post- 
master, may  belong  to  either  House.  The  two 
Houses  have  similar  powers,  but  money  bills 
must  orij;inate  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
No  special  laws  relating  to  personal  or  local 
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and  1875,  the  latter  of  which,  as  amended  in 
1884,  1890,  1900,  and  1902,  is  still  in  force. 
Amendments  proposed  in  either  House  of  the 
Legislature,  and  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  each,  are  submitted  to  the  popular 
vote  and,  if  approved,  become  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Legislature,  called  the  General 
Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty-four 
members  elected  for  four  years  (half  their  num- 
ber retiring  every  two  years),  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  142  members  elected  for  two 
yws.  Any  bill  may  ori^nate  in  either  House. 
The  Senate  tries  cases  of  unpeachment  brought 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Senators 
must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age,  electors  in 
the  State  three  years  and  resident  in  the  district 
one  year  next  before  election.  Representatives 
must  be  24  years  of  age,  citizens,  electors 
in  the  State  two  years,  and  resident  in  the 
county  or  district  one  year  next  before  election. 
The  chief  executive  official  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  possesses  the 
powers  usually  entrusted  to  State  governors, 
mcluding  a  limited  pardoning  power  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority of  all  the  members  of  each  House.  Other 
State  officials  are  the  secretary  of  state,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, auditor,  treasurer,  attorney- 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, aU  elected  for  four  years.  The  retiring 
governor  and  treasurer  are  not  eligible  for  the 
succeeding  term.  The  State  is  divided  into 
115  counties. 

Monaco*  Monaco  is  a  small  Principality 
in  the  Mediterranean,  surrounded  by  the  Frencn 
Department  of  Alpes  Maritimes,  excepting  on 
the  side  towards  the  sea.  From  968  it  oelonged 
to  the  House  of  Grimaldi.  In  1715,  it  pa^ed 
into  the  female  line,  Louise  Hippolyte,  daughter 
of  Antony  I.,  heiress  of  Monaco,  marrying 
Jacques  de  Goyon  Matignon,  Coimt  of  Thorigny, 
who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Grimaldi. 
Antony  I.  died  in  1731,  Louise  Hippolyte  only 
reigning  ten  months  and  dying  in  1732,  She 
was  succeeded  by  her  husband  under  the  name 
of  Jac<)ues  I.,  who  also  succeeded  Antony  I.  as 
Due  di  Valentinois,  who  was  in  his  turn  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Honorius  III.  This  prince 
was  dispossessed  by  the  French  Revolution  in 
1792,  and  died  in  1795.  In  1814,  the  Principality 
was  re^tablished,  but  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Kingdom  ot  Sardinia  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  (1815).  In  1848,  Mentone  and  Ro- 
quebrune  revolted,  and  declared  themselves 
free  towns;  in  18(31,  Charles  III.  ceded  his 
ri^ts  over  them  to  France,  and  the  Princi- 
pality thus  became  geographically  an  enclave 
of  France,  when  the  Sardinian  garrison  was  with- 
drawn and  the  protectorate  came  to  an  end. 
The  Prince  is  an  absolute  ruler,  there  being  no 
elective  representation  within  the  Principality. 
The  administration  is  entrusted  to  a  Governor- 
General  with  a  Secretary-General  and  a  Secretary 
of  State.  There  is  a  consultative  State  Councd 
of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Prince. 
Municipal  administration  is  in  tne  hands  of  a 
maire  and  two  assistants  with  a  Commission  of 
five  members,  all  appointed  by  the  Prince. 
In  1819,  the  Government  adopted  the  French 
Codes  and  a  Court  of  First  Instance,  as  well  as 


a  Judjge  de  Paix's  Court.  A  Court  of  Appeals  is 
constituted  by  the  Prince's  appointment  of  two 
Paris  jud^  who  act  as  such  when  necessary. 
The  Principality  has  its  own  coinage,  which  is 
current  since  1876  ii>  all  the  States  of  the  Latin 
Union;  it  also  issues  its  own  separate  postage- 
stamps. 

Montana  adopted  its  first  and  present  Con- 
stitution in  1889.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
which  meet  in  regular  session  on  tne  first  Mon- 
day of  January  in  each  odd-numbered  year. 
There  are  twenty-six  Senators,  elected  for  four 
years  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Senate  is  renewed 
to  the  extent  of  one-half  at  each  biennial  election. 
The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
seventy-two  in  number,  are  elected  for  two  years. 
Elective  State  officials  are  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-go vemor,  secretary  of  state,  State  treas- 
urer, attorney-general.  State  auditor,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The^v- 
emor  has  the  right  of  appointment  to  vanous 
offices,  including  those  of  State  land  agent, 
commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture, 
labor  and  industry,  and  inspector  of  mines. 
For  local  administrative  purposes  the  State  is 
divided  into  twenty-six  counties,  and  into  twelve 
judicial  districts. 

MontenesTTO*  Under  the  Constitution 
granted  by  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1905,  the  form  of  government  has  been 
changed.  It  is  now  an  hereditary  Constitutional 
monarchy  with  popular  representation.  A 
National  Assembly  or  Skupshtina  was  convoked 
for  a  short  term  m  1905  to  receive  communica- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  An  electoral  law  has 
been  framed  under  which  elections  took  place  in 
September,  1906,  for  the  present  Skupshtina. 
That  assembly  is,  in  future  to  be  convokecf  yearly, 
on  October  31st,  by  the  Prince.  Its  members 
are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  Each  of  the  fifty-six  districts  or 
capitanats  of  Montene^,  and  each  of  the  six 
provincial  towns,  Cettmj^,  Podgoritza,  Niksic, 
Kolashin,  Antivari,  and  Dulcigno,  elect  one 
representative.  There  are  also  twelve  ex-officio 
members,  including  the  Montenegrin  Orthodox 
Metropolitan,  the  Roman  Cathouc  Archbishop 
of  Antivari,  the  Montegrin  Mussulman  Mufti, 
six  high  officials  of  the  state,  and  three  gen- 
erals, nominated  by  the  Prince.  There  are 
thus  seventy-four  members  in  aU.  Besides  the 
Prime  Minister,  there  are  Ministries  of  the  Inte- 
rior, Justice,  Agriculture.  War,  Foseign  Affairs, 
Finance  and  Public  Works,  Worship  and  Public 
Instruction. 

Morocco*  The  form  of  government  of  the 
Sultanate,  or  Empire  of  Morocco,  is  in  reality 
an  absolute  despotism,  unrestricted  by  any  laws, 
civil  or  relidous.  The  Sultan  is  chief  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  head  of  the  religion.  As  spirit- 
ual ruler,  the  Sultan  stands  quite  alone,  his 
authority  not  being  limited,  as  in  Turkey  and 
other  countries  following  the  religion  of  Mo- 
hammed, by  the  expounders  of  the  Koran,  the 
class  of  "Ulema,"  under  the  "Shelk-ul-Islam." 
The  Sultan  has  six  ministers,  whom  he  consults 
if  he  deems  it  prudent  to  do  so;  otherwise  they 
are  merely  the  executive  of  his  unrestricted  will. 
They  are  the  Grand  Vizier,  the  Ministers  for 
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Foreign  Affairs.  Home  Affairs,  and  War,  Chief 
Chamoerlain,  Cnief  Treasurer,  and  Chief  Admin- 
istrator of  Customs.  The  unsettled  condition  of 
afifairs  in  Morocco  rendered  it  necessary  that 
other  countries  interested*  should  come  to  an 
understanding  regarding  their  respective  rights. 
By  the  Anglo-French  (Convention  of  April,  1904, 
Great  Britain  recognizes  that  it  appertains  to 
France  to  assist  in  tne  administrative,  economic, 
financial,  and  military  forms  in  Morocco,  but 
reserves  the  rights  which  by  treaties  or  usage 
she  now  enjoys.  Both  governments  a^ree  not 
to  allow  fortifications  on  the  Moorish  coast 
between  Melilla  and  the  heights  dominating 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sebu,  but  this  arrangement 
does  not  apply  to  points  held  bv  Spain  on  that 
coast.  Neither  government  will  lend  itself  to  any 
inecjuality  in  taxation  or  railway  rates,  and 
reciprocal  engagements  with  respect  to  trade 
are  to  last  for  thirty  years  with  prolon^tion 
for  periods  of  five  years,  failing  denimciation 
a  year  in  advance.  Roads,  railways,  harbor 
works,  etc.,  are  to  remain  imder  State  control. 
These  arrangements  were  accepted  also  by 
Spain  in  a  Tranco-Spanish  convention.  Ger- 
many, however,  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
this  arrangement,  and  a  conference  of  thirteen 
delegates,  representing  Morocco,  the  European 
Powers  interested,  and  the  United  States  of 
America^  was  hela  at  Algeciras  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputed  matters,  from  January  16th 
to  April  7,  1906,  when  an  agreement,  em- 
bodied in  a  General  Act,  was  signed  by  all 
the  delegates.  The  Sultan  simed  the  ajgree- 
ment  on  June  18th,  and  ratifications  of  the 
agreement  were  deposited  at  Madrid  by  the 
other  powers,  December  31,  1906.  Under  this 
agreement  there  will  be  a  Moorish  police  force 
commanded  by  Moorish  Kaids,  assisted  by 
French  and  Spanish  instructors  and  officers, 
and  the  force  will  be  inspected  by  a  Swiss  In- 
spector-General, the  arrangement  to  continue 
for  five  years.  The  force  will  be  from  2,000  to 
2,500  strong,  and  will  be  distributed  among  the 
eight  ports  of  Morocco.  A  state  bank  is  to  be 
instituted  with  a  concession  for  forty  years.  It 
will,  to  begin  with,  have  a  capital  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  million  francs ;  it  will  issue  bank  notes, 
will  act  as  Treasurer  and  Paymaster  of  Morocco, 
and  be  the  financial  agent  of  the  government 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  will  be  required  to 
rehabihtate  the  currency.  Its  working  will  be 
observed,  but  not  directed,  by  foiu*  censors  ap- 

S minted  by  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  the 
ank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  Spain,  and  the 
Bank  of  France.  Other  provisions  deal  with  the 
acauisition  of  land  by  foreigners,  the  imposition 
and  collection  of  taxes,  and  the  authority  of  the 
state  over  the  public  services  and  public 
works.  Mulai-Abd-el-Aziz,  bom  February  24. 
1878.  son  of  Sultan  Mulai-Hassan ;  succeeded 
on  tne  death  of  his  father,  being  proclaimed 
Sultan  in  the  Sherifian  Camp,  June  7,  1894;  his 
son.  Prince  Hassan,  was  bom  July,  1899.  The 
present  Sultan  of  Morocco  —  Imown  to  his 
subjects  under  the  title  of  "Emir-al-Mumenin," 
or  Prince  of  True  Believers  —  is  the  fifteenth 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Alides.  founded  by  Mulai- 
Ahmed,  and  the  thirty-sixtn  lineal  descendant 
of  Ali,  uncle  and  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet. 


Nebraska*  The  first  Constitution,  adopted 
in  1867,  was  succeeded  in  1875  by  that  which  as 
amended  in  1886,  is  still  in  force.  Amendments 
proposed  in  either  House  of  the  Legislature,  agreed 
to  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House,  and 
approved  by  a  maiority  of  the  electors  voting  on 
them  at  a  general  election,  become  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  L^^slature  consists  of  a  Sen- 
ate of  thirty-three  members  and  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  100  members.  The  Legidators 
are  elected  for  two  years.  Money  bius  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment  brought  by 
the  other  House,  but  if  the  person  impeached  is 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  trial  takes 
place  before  a  court  of  impeachment  consistliig 
of  the  District  Courts  judges.  Legislators  must 
be  citizens  resident  in  the  district  for  one  year 
next  preceding  election.  The  franchise  extends 
not  only  to  citizens  but  also  to  aliens  who,  thirt  v 
days  before  the  election,  have  declared  thor 
intention  of  becoming  citizens.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor,  elected 
for  two  years.  He  b  commandei^in-chief  of 
the  mihtia,  and,  with  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  appoints  to  various  offices,  and  may 
grant  pardons,  etc.  He  may  call  special  sesskms 
of  the  Lc^slature,  and  he  luis  a  veto  which  mar 
be  overridden  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  eacL 
House.  Other  officials  elected  for  two  yeans, 
besides  those  named,  are  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, auditor,  treasurer,  superintendent  of  p»m>Iic 
instruction,  attomey-geneml,  and  commissioner 
of  public  lands  and  buildings.  The  treasurer  b 
not  eligible  for  a  third  consecutive  term. 

Netherlands.  The  Constitution  of  1848, 
revised  in  1887,  vests  the  executive  in  the  sover- 
eign, and  the  legislative  authority  in  the  soverdgn 
and  the  states-gjeneral,  the  latter  sitting  in  t«^ 
chambers:  the  first,  consisting  of  fifty  members, 
elected  for  nine  years  (one-third  retiring  every 
three  years)  by  the  provincial  states  from  among 
the  most  highly-assessed  inhabitants  and  from 
among  a  number  of  specified  officials;  the  second 
of  100  members,  elected  for  four  years  by  ail  male 
citizens  of  25  years  or  more  who  pay  a  direct  tax 
to  the  state,  or  are  householders  or  own  boats  of 
not  less  than  twenty-four  tons,  or  receive  a 
minimum  wage  or  salary  of  about  $115,  or  give 
other  evidence  of  their  abihtv  to  support  them- 
selves and  their  families.  The  government  and 
I  the  second  chamber  alone  possesses  the  initiative 
in  legislation;  the  upper  house  having  the  right 
of  approval  or  rejection,  but  not  of  amendment. 
Alterations  in  constitution  are  made  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses,  followed  bv  a  gezteral 
election,  and  confirmation  by  a  similar  vote  of 
the  new  states-general.  A  state  coimcil  of  four- 
teen members  appointed  by  the  sovereign  is 
consulted  on  all  legidative  and  on  most  executive 
matters. 

Nevada*  The  original  Constitution  ado(^- 
ed  in  1864,  is  in  force  as  amended  in  1S80  and 
1889.  Amendments  proposed  in  and  approved 
by  the  Legislature  are  submitted  to  tne  next 
Legislature  and  if  then  approved  are  referred  to 
the  people  for  ratification.  The  Legidatuie  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  seventeen  members  elected 
for  four  years,  about  half  their  number  retiring 
every  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
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of  thirty-nine  members  elected  for  two  years. 
Any  biU  may  oiiginate  in  either  house.  The 
Senate  tries  cases  of  impeachment  brought  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chief  execu- 
tive officer  is  the  governor,  elected  for  four  years. 
He  has  the  powers  and  duties  usually  entrusted 
to  State  governors,  except  that  he  has  not  par- 
doninjg  power,  this  authority  being  vested  (apart 
from  impeachment  cases)  in  the  board  of  pardons 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  has  the  usual 
limited  veto.  Elective  officers  are  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor, secretary  of  state,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  surveyor-general,  and  attorney- 
general. 

New  Hampshire.  The  Constitution  of 
1783.  was  amended  in  1792,  in  1852,  in  1889,  and 
In  1903.  The  sense  of  the  people  as  to  the  calling 
of  a  convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion must  be  taken  every  seven  years.  If  a  con- 
vention is  held  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  it  proposes  must  be  laid  before  the 
towns,  and  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
c)ualified  voters  present  and  voting  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  State  Legislature,  consisting  of  a 
Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  meets 
once  in  two  years  and  remains  in  sesfflon  imtil 
prorogued  by  the  governor,  genemlly  about 
three  months.  The  Senate  consists  of  twenty- 
four  members,  elected  for  two  years.  It  cannot 
ori^nate  mone^r  bills.  Any  qualified  elector  is 
eligible  to  sit  in  the  Senate.  The  House  of 
Representatives  consists  of  from  390  to  400 
members,  the  number  varying  slightly  with  each 
session,  as  representation  is  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation. The  House  has  the  power  of  impeach- 
ment and  of  originating  monev  bills.  The  gov- 
ernor is  chosen  by  popular  election,  and  holds 
office  for  two  years.  He  has  the  nomination  of 
all  judicial  officers,  the  attorney-general,  cor- 
oners, and  all  officers  of  the  navy  and  general 
and  field-officers  of  the  militia.  His  appoint- 
ments require  the  approval  of  the  council.  He 
has  the  other  powers  usually  entrusted  to  State 
governors,  including  a  limited  veto  and  limited 
pardoning  power.  The  secretary  of  state  is 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. The  other  important  State  officials 
are  the  state  treasurer,  adjutant-general,  and 
commissoners  of  labor,  immigration,  railroads, 
banks,  education,  health,  agriculture. 

New^  Jersey.  The  Constitution  now  in 
force  was  ratified  on  August  13,  1844,  amended 
in  1875  and  in  1897.  The  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  General  Assembly,  the 
members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  people,  all 
male  citizens  (with  necessary  exceptions)  21 
jesLTs  of  age,  resident  in  the  State  for  a  year,  and 
m  the  county  for  five  months  preceding  the  elec- 
tion, having  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  Senate 
consists  of  twenty-one  Senators,  one  for  each 
county,  elected  by  the  voters  for  three  years,  in 
such  manner  that  the  Senate  is  renewed  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  annually.  Senators  must  be 
30  years  of  age,  and  must  have  resided,  just 
before  their  election,  four  years  in  New  Jersey, 
and  one  year  in  the  county  for  which  they  are 
elected.  The  General  Assembly  consists  of 
sixty  members  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  coun- 
ties in  numbers  proportioned  to  the  population 
of  the  counties  as  determined  by  the  decennial 


Federal  census.  Money  bills  must  originate  in 
the  Assembly,  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
amendments.  Every  bill  passed  by  both  Houses 
requires  the  assent  of  the  governor,  who  may 
within  five  days  remit  it  for  reconsideration  to 
the  House  in  which  it  originated ;  if  then  the  bill 
be  approved  by  a  majority  of  each  House  it 
becomes  law.  The  executive  of  the  State  is 
vested  in  a  governor,  elected  for  three  years  by 
the  legal  voters.  He  must  be  not  less  than  30 
years  of  age,  have  been  twenty  years  a  citizen 
and  seven  years  resident  in  the  State  imme- 
diately before  election.  He  is  not  eligible  for 
the  next  term  of  the  office.  His  duties  include 
the  military  command-in-chief,  the  summoning 
of  the  Legislature  when  necessary,  the  recom- 
mendation of  legislation,  the  granting  of  com- 
missions, and  the  supervision' of  the  execution  of 
the  laws.  The  State  secretary  is  appointed  for 
five  years  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  treasurer  and  the 
comptroller  are  appointed  for  three  years  by  the 
Senate  and  General  Assembly  in  joint  session. 

New  Mexico.  Witmn  the  limits  as- 
signed by  the  organic  act,  legislative  authority 
is  vested  in  a  legislative  assembly,  consistingof 
a  Council  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Coimcil  has  twelve  members,  one  or  more  for 
each  of  nine  districts;  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  twenty-four  members  representing 
fifteen  districts,  the  members  for  each  house 
being  elected  for  two  years.  The  Legislature 
meets  for  sixty  days  once  in  two  years.  The 
United  States  Congress  may  annul  acts  passed 
by  the  Territorial  Legislature.  To  the  Federal 
Congress  the  Territory  sends  one  delegate,  who 
sits  and  may  speak  but  not  vote  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Territory  has  no  vote  in 
the  election  of  the  Federal  President.  The 
executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
appointed  for  four  years  by  the  Federal  Fresident 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Federal 
Senate.  He  has  a  veto  in  legislation,  but  his 
veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  majoi^ 
ity  in  each  house.  He  is  commander-in-chief; 
has  power  of  pardoning,  and  appoints  cer- 
tain territorial  officials  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  The  territorial  secretary  is 
appointed  for  four  years  by  the  Federal  Presiclent 
and  Senate.  Besides  dischar^ng  secretarial 
duties,  he  succeeds  to  the  position  of  acting- 
governor  in  case  of  the  death,  removal,  or  inca- 
pacity of  the  governor.  For  local  government 
the  Territory  is  divided  into  twenty-five  counties, 
each  of  which  is  administered  oy  a  board  of 
three  commissioners,  elected  for  two  years  by 
the  county  voters.  There  are  also,  for  each 
county,  a  sheriff,  treasurer,  assessor,  surveyor, 
and  other  officials.  Cities  (population  over 
3,000)  have  a  mayor  and  a  board  of  aldermen; 
towns  (population  imder  3,000)  have  a  mayor, 
I  four  trustees,  and  a  recorder. 
I  New  York.  From  1609  to  1664  the  region 
j  now  called  New  York  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
Dutch;  then  it  came  under  the  rule  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  governed  the  coimtry  till  the  outbre^ 
of  the  War  of  Independence.  Between  July  9, 
1776,  and  April  20,  1777,  a  Convention  framed 
a  Constitution  under  which  New  York  was 
transformed  into  an  independent  State,  after- 
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wards,  in  1788,  entering  the  Union  as  one  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  A  new  Constitution, 
framed  on  a  wider  basis,  was  ratified  by  the 
people  in  1822.  A  third  Constitution  was 
enacted  in  1846,  and  a  fourth  in  1894.  The 
Ic^slative  authority  b  vested  in  a  Senate  of 
fifty  members  elected  every  two  years,  and  an 
Assembly  of  150  members  elected  annually. 
The  senatorial  electoral  districts  are  counties, 
either  singly  or  grouped  according  to  popula- 
tion; the  Assembly  districts  are  either  counties 
or  parts  of  counties,  the  various  districts  having 
approximate! V  equal  population.  Each  sena- 
torial and  each  Assembly  district  elects  one  mem- 
ber. Senators  and  representatives  must  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States  21  years  of  age. 
No  member  of  Congress  or  Federal  officer  or 
officer  of  any  city  government,  nor  anv  person 
who  within  100  days  of  the  election  has  held 
such  office,  can  sit  in  either  house.  The  two 
Houses  have  equal  powers,  even  with  respect  to 
money  bills.  Every  law  must  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  with  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  each.  Bills  appropriating  money 
for  local  or  private  purposes  reauire  a  two-thirds 
majority.  The  Legislature  is  oy  the  Constitu- 
tion prevented  from  enacting  special  laws  in 
numerous  matters,  and  there  are  important 
restrictions  respecting  financial  legblation  The 
principal  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the 

fovemor,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years, 
le  must  be  a  citizen  of  tne  United  States,  30 
years  of  age,  and  resident  in  the  State  for  five 
years  next  preceding  the  election.  He  has  a 
veto  in  legislation,  provided  it  be  exercised 
within  ten  days;  but  it  may  be  overridden  by 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  each  House.  He  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval 
forces;  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  he  appoints 
many  State  officers;  he  may  convene  the 
Senate  or  the  Legislature  if  necessary;  he  rec- 
ommends legislative  measures  and  sees  that  the 
laws  are  faithfully  executed.  He  may  reprieve 
or  pardon  criminals,  but  not  in  cases  of  treason 
or  impeachment.  Elective  officers  are  the 
state  secretary  who  keeps  the  State  records  and 
seal;  the  comptroller  who  audits  accoimts  and 
issues  warrants  for  payments;  the  treasurer 
who  pays  money  on  warrants;  the  attorney- 
general  who  is  law  officer  of  the  State;  the  State 
engineer  and  surveyor  who  has  charge  of  public 
lands  and  the  construction  of  canals.  The 
administrative  boards  (civil  service  commis- 
sioners, railroad  commissioners,  and  many 
others)  are  generallv  appointed  by  the  governor 
with  the  assent  of  the  Senate. 

New  Zealand.  The  present  form  of 
government  for  New  2iealana  was  established 
in  1852.  Bjr  this  act  the  colony  was  divided 
into  six  provinces,  afterwards  increased  to  nine, 
each  governed  by  a  superintendent  and  provin- 
cial council,  elected  by  the  inhabitants  according 
to  a  franchise  practically  amounting  to  house- 
hold suffrage,  ^y  a  subsequent  act  of  the  colo- 
nial legislature,  in  1875,  the  provincial  system 
of  government  was  abolished,  and  the  powers 
previously  exercised  by  superintendents  and 
provincial  officers  were  ordered  to  be  exercised  by 
the  governor  or  by  local  boards.  By  the  terms 
of  this  and  other  amending  statutes,  the  legisla- 


tive power  b  vested  in  the  governor  and  a  |_ 
eral  assembly,  consisting  of  two  chambers — the 
first  called  the  legislative  council,  and  the  second 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  governor  has 
the  power  of  assenting  to  or  withholdingconsent 
from  bills,  or  he  may  reserve  them.  He  sum- 
mons, prorogues,  and  dissolves  the  pculiament. 
He  can  send  drafts  of  bills  to  either  house  for 
consideration,  but  in  case  of  appropriations  of 
public  money  must  first  recommend  the  house 
of  representatives  to  make  provision  accordindy 
before  any  appropriations  can  become  law.  He 
can  return  bills  for  amendment  to  either  bouse. 
The  le^slative  council  consists  at  present  of 
thirty-eight  members,  who  are  paid  at  the  rate 
of  £200  per  annum.  Those  appointed  before 
September  17,  1891,  are  life  memoers,  but  those 
appointed  subsequently  to  that  date  h<dd  their 
seats  for  seven  years  only,  though  they  are 
eligible  for  reappointment.  By  an  act  passed 
in  1900,  the  number  of  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives  was  increased  to  eighty,  includ- 
ing four  Maoris,  elected  by  the  people  for  three 
years.    They  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £300  per 

I  annum. 

I     North   Carolina.    The  Constitution  of 

I  1776,  was  succeeded  by  that  of  1868,  which, 
amended  in  1872,  1875,  1879,  1888,  and  1899,  is 
still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed  in  either 
House,  and  agreed  to  by  a  tnree-fifths  vote  of 

I  each  House  of  the  Legislature,  require  ratificalioQ 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people.  The  Stale 
Le^slature,  known  as  the  General  Assembly, 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  fifty  members,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  120  membets, 
elected  for  two  years.    Senators  must  be  Uxiited 

I  States  citizens,  25  years  of  age,  resident  in  the 

I  State  for  two  years  next  preceding  the  c^lectios; 

I  Representatives  must  be  21  years  of  age,  citisens, 
and  resident  in  the  State  one  year  next  before 
the  election.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  etth^ 
House.  The  chief  executive  official  is  the 
governor,  elected  for  four  years.  He  is  eooi- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  militia;    has  power  to 

gardon,  etc.,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
ut  must  report  to  the  General  Assembly  on  his 
exercise  of  this  power;  he  appoints,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  offices  not  otherwise 
provided  for.  He  has  no  veto.  Officials  elected 
for  four  years  are  the  lieutenant-governor,  secre- 
tary of  state,  auditor,  treasurer,  superintendeit 
of  public  instruction,  and  attorney-general. 

North  Dakota,  with  its  present  boun- 
daries, was  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Unioci 
in  1889,  and  the  original  Constitution  is  still  in 
force.  It  may  be  altered  by  amen<hnent  jao- 
posed  in  either  House  of  the  Lc^islatuie,  agreed 
to  by  a  majoritv  of  aU  the  members  of  eack 
House,  and  finally  approved  b^  a  popular  voteu 
The  Legislature,  cIelII^  the  Legislative  Assembiy, 
condsts  of  a  Senate  of  forty  members,  elected 
for  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representative 
of  100  members  elected  for  two  years.  Any 
bill  may  originate  in  either  House.  The  Senate 
tries  cases  of  impeachment  brought  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Senators  must  be 
25  years  of  age;  Representatives,  21;  both  must 
be  citizens  resident  in  the  State  for  two  years 
next  before  election.  At  the  head  cd  the  exem- 
tive  is  the  governor,  elected  for  two  years.    He 
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has  the  powers  usually  vested  in  State  governors, 
induding  limited  pardoning  power,  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  House. 
Omciab  elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieutenant- 
governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  treasurer, 
and  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction. 

Norway.  The  union  with  Sweden^  which 
had  endur^  from  1814  to  1905,  was  dissolved 
by  the  action  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing  on 
June  7,  1905,  following  a  protracted  dispute 
between  the  two  countries  as  to  their  diplo- 
matic representation  abroad;  and  the  Karlsbad 
Convention  was  signed  September  24,  1905, 
settling  the  detaOs  of  a  mutual  agreement  for  the 
repeal  of  the  union.  'King  Oscar  declined  the 
oner  of  the  throne  to  a  prince  of  his  house,  and 
after  a  plebiscite  it  was  offered  to  and  accepted 
by  Prince  Charles  of  Denmark,  who  became  King 
as  Haakon  VII.  The  Norwegian  Constitution 
of  1814,  several  times  modified  since,  vests  the 
legislative  power  in  the  Storthing,  which  has  123 
members  (lorty-one  from  urban  and  eighty-two 
from  rural  districts),  who  are  elected  for  three 
years.  Every  male  citizen  of  25  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  country  for  five  years  is  qualified  as 
an  elector,  except  for  le^  disabilities.  For 
business  purposes  it  is  divided  into  the  Odels- 
thing,  composed  of  three-fourths  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  Lagthing,  consisting  of  the  remain- 
der; all  new  bills  originate  in  the  former.  The 
king  has  the  right  of  vetoing  the  laws  passed  by 
the  Storthing,  but  if  the  same  bill  pass  three 
Storthings  separately  and  subsequently  elected, 
his  veto  is  overridden.  The  executive  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  king  with  a  council  of 
state  composed  of  a  minister  of  state  and  eight 
councilors. 

Ohio*  The  Constitution  of  1802  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  1851,  which,  with  amendments 
adopted  in  1875,  1883,  1885,  and  1903,  is  still 
in  force.  Amendments  of  the  Constitution,  pro- 
posed in  either  House  of  the  Legislature  and 
agreed  to  bv  a  three-fifths  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House,  must  be  published  in  pre- 
scribed manner  in  the  counties  for  six  months 
before  the  next  election  of  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  at  that  election  they  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors;  if  approved  by  a  major- 
ity of  those  who  vote,  they  become  part  of  the 
Constitution.  The  question  of  a  general  revision 
of  the  Constitution  is  submitted  to  the  people 
everjr  twenty  years,  provision  being  made  lor  the 
appointment  of  a  convention  to  draft  alterations. 
Ine  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty- 
four  members,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
of  118  members,  both  Houses  being  elected  for 
two  years.  Any  bill  may  be  proposed  in  either 
House  and  is  subject  to  amendment  or  rejection 
in  the  other.  Eligible  to  either  House  are  all 
male  citizens  21  years  of  age,  resident 
in  Uie  State  and  in  the  district  one  year  next 
before  the  election,  but  paid  office-holders  of 
the  Union  or  of  the  State  are  not  eligible.  The 
chief  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  gov- 
ernor, elected  for  two  years  (the  present  gov- 
ernor for  three  years).  He  has  the  powers 
usually  entrusted  to  State  governors,  including 
limited  pardoning  power  and  the  veto,  which 
may  be  overridden  oy  a  two-thirds  majority  of 


all  the  members  of  each  House.  Officials 
elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
treasurer,  and  a  dairy  and  food  commissioner. 
The  common  schools  commissioner  is  elected 
for  three  years,  and  the  State  auditor  for  four 
years.  Onio  is  divided  into  eighty-eight  counties. 
Oklahoma.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  on  November  16,  1907,  signed  the  Consti- 
tution of  Oklahoma  and  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  its  admission  as  a  State  into  the 
Union.  The  Census  Bureau  on  September  19, 
1907,  reported  the  result  of  a  special  census 
taken  of  the  population  of  the  new  State,  to  be 
1,414,042. 

The  mo0t  notable  feature  of  the  State  Constitution 
was  its  provisions  for  the  regulation  of  corporations.  In 
line  with  its  oth^r  corporation  provisions  were  the 
adoption  of  2-cent  passenger  fares,  electric  lines  not 
included,  and  the  abolition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  fellow- 
servant. 

The  initiative  and  referendum  was  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  constitution,  but  the  right  of  recall  usually 
regarded  as  practically  a  parallel  proposition,  was 
rejected. 

Separate  schools  for  white  and  negro  children  were 
provided;  all  other  races  than  negroes  being  classed  as 
*•  white." 

The  State  was  given  the  right  to  engage  in  any  busi- 
ness or  occupation,  but  the  grant  was  limited  by  the 
qualification  that  it  shall  be  "for  public  purposes.' 

Trial  by  jury  was  granted  in  contempt  cases  for  viola- 
tions of  injunctions  or  orders  of  restraint,  and  an  oppor- 
tunitv  to  be  heard  must  be  given  on  all  contempts  before 
punishment  is  imposed.  Three-fourths  jury  verdicts 
were  provided  for  m  civil  cases  and  criminal  cases  less 
than  felony.  The  grand  jury  system  was  not  made  man- 
datory. Persons  were  |;ranted  immunity  from  prose- 
cution if  their  testimony  incriminated  themselves. 

Records,  books  and  films  of  all  corporations  shall  be 
subject  to  full  visitation  and  inquisition,  notwithstanding 
the  immunities  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  bill  m 
ri^ts. 

For  every  sale,  the  applicant  must  make  a  sworn 
statement  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  liquor  is  to 
be  used,  and  each  sale  must  be  registered. 

The  control  of  all  public-service  corporations  was 
vested  in  a  corporation  commission  of  three  members, 
elected  by  the  people  for  six-year  terms.  Commis- 
sionere  are  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  are  not 
interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  any  company  which 
may  come  under  their  supervision.  All  railroads,  oil, 
pipe,  car,  express,  telephone  or  telegraph  lines  are 
required  to  receive  and  transport  each  other's  business 
without  delay  or  discrimination.  All  railroads  were 
declared  pubUc  highways.  Public  service  corporations 
and  their  oflScials  were  prohibited  from  consolidating 
with  or  owning  stock  in  any  competing  corporation. 

"Transportation  companies  "  were  defined  as  including 
railroads,  street  railways,  canals,  steamboat  lines, 
frei^t  car  companies  or  car  associations,  express  oom- 
pames  and  sleeping-car  companies.  "Transportation 
companies"  include  telegraph  and  telephone  hnes,  and 
both  of  these  classes  were  rated  as  common  carriers. 

The  common  law  doctrine  of  fellow-servant  was 
abrogated  as  to  all  railroad,  street  or  interurban  electric 
lines  and  mining  companies,  and  recovery  may  be  had 
as  fully  in  cases  where  death  occurs  as  where  it  does  not. 

Campaign  contributions  by  corporations  were  for- 
bidden and  it  was  sought  to  prevent  the  issuance  of 
watered  stock  by  providmg  that  no  stock  shall  be  issued 
except  for  money,  labor  done  or  property  actually 
received  to  the  amount  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock. 

Oman.  An  independent  state  in  South- 
eastern Arabia  extending  along  a  coast  line  — 
southeast  and  southwest  —  of  *  almost  1,000 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Ormuz  and  inland  to 
the  deserts.  Area,  82,000  square  miles:  popu- 
lation, estimated  at  800,000,  chiefly  Arabs.  The 
capital,  Maskat,  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Matra 
have  together  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Madcat 
was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  till  the  Seven- 
teenth Centiuy.  After  various  vicissitudes  it 
was  taken  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  Ahmed 
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bin  Sa'eed,  of  Yemenite  origin,  who  was  elected 
Imam  in  1741.  His  family  have  since  ruled. 
The  present  Sultan  is  Seyyid  Feysil  bin  Turki, 
second  son  of  the  late  Seyyid  Tiirki  bin  Sa'eed 
bin  Sultan,  who  succeeded  his  father  Jufae  4, 
1888,  and  was  fonnally  recognized  by  the  British 
Government.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  the  power  of  the  Imam  of  Oman  ex- 
tended over  a  lai^  area  of  Arabia,  the  islands 
in  the  Persian  GuU,  a  strip  on  the  Persian  coast, 
and  a  long  strip  of  the  African  coast  south  of 
Cape  Guaraafui,  including  Socotra  and  Zanzibar. 
On  the  death  of  Sultan  Sa'eed  in  1856,  one  son 
proclaimed  himself  Sultan  in  Zanzibar  and  an- 
other in  Muscat.  Eventually  the  rivals  a^eed 
to  submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Lord 
Canning,  Viceroy  of  India,  who  formally  sepa- 
rated the  two  sultanates.  Subsecjuent  troubles 
curtailed  the  area  of  the  state  m  Asia.  The 
closest  relations  have  for  years  existed  betwfeen 
the  Government  of  India  and  Oman  and  a  British 
consul  and  political  agent  resides  at  Maskat. 
The  revenue  of  the  Sultan  amounts  to  about 
$250,000.  The  population  is  poor;  inland  the 
Sultan's  authority  is  merely  nominal  and  there 
is  little  security  for  life  and  property. 

Oregon.  The  Constitution  adopted  in  1859 
is  still  in  force,  except  as  stated  below.  Amend- 
ments proposed  in  and  approved  by  the  Legis- 
lature are  submitted  to  the  next  elected  Legis- 
lature, and  if  then  approved  are  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  ratification;  but  this 
method  of  ratification  is  not  exclusive  (see  below). 
The  Legislature  or  Legislative  Assembly,  con- 
sists of  a  Senate  of  thirty  members,  chosen  for 
four  years  (half  their  number  retiring  every 
two  years),  and  a  House  of  sixty  Representar 
tires,  elected  for  two  years.  Members  of  either 
House  must  be  21  years  of  age  and  must 
have  resided  in  their  county  or  district  for 
one  y^ar  next  before  election.  Bills  for  raising 
revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. The  Constitution  was  amended  m  1902, 
under  the  terms  of  which  amendment  the  people 
reserve  to  themselves  the  power  to  propose  laws 
and  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  to 
enact  or  reject  the  same  at  the  polls  independent 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  also  reserve 
the  power  at  their  own  option  to  approve  or 
reject  at  the  poUs  any  act  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  This  is  known  as  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  Not  more  than  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  legal  voters  are  required  to  propose  any 
measure  to  be  voted  upon  by  the  people  at  the 
next  ensuing  general  election.  Measures  thus 
initiated  are  enacted  or  rejected  at  the  poUs 
independently  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Under  the  referendum,  any  bill  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  except  such  as  are  for 
the  preservation  of  the  public  peace,  health, 
and  safety,  may,  by  petition  signed  by  five  per 
cent,  of  the  legal  voters,  be  referred  to  the 
people  to  be  voted  on  for  approval  or  rejection 
at  the  next  ensuing  general  election.  By 
virtue  of  this  provision  several  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  have  been  voted  on,  some 
of  which  have  been  rejected  and  some  adopted. 
A  number  of  laws  have  been  enacted  under 
the  initiative  covering  different  subjects.  The 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  gov- 


ernor, who  is  elected  for  four  years  and  exerdses 
the  powers  usually  entrusted  to  governors, 
including  the  pardoning  power,  and  a  limited 
veto  which  does  not  extend  to  acta  referred  to 
the  people.  Elective  officers  are  the  seeretair 
of  state,  treasurer,  attorney-general,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  State  printer, 
and  labor  commissioner.  There  are  thirty- 
three  counties  in  the  State. 

Panama.    The  Republic  of  Panama  wu 
constituted  on  November  3,  1903,  having  pre- 
viously been  a  department  of  the  Repumie  of 
Colomoia.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  being  strongly  in  favor  of  the  acquis- 
tion  of  the  Panama  Canal  Concession  by  the 
United  States  and  the  construction  by  them  of 
the  canal,  declared  their  independence.    The 
United  States  Government  at  once  recognised 
,  the  new  Republic,  and  concluded  with  it  a  treaty 
;  on  November  18,  1903,  guaranteeing  and  agree- 
j  ing    to    maintain    its    independence.     Panama 
j  then  ratified  the  treaty.    There  is  a  President 
elected  for  four  years.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
consists  of  thirty-two  members  elected  for  two 
years.    The  Republic  is  divided  into  seven  prov- 
mces,    each    under    a    governor,    with    other 
subordinate  officials. 

Para^a^  b  a  Republic,  and  is  governed, 
tmder  a  Constitution  proclaimed  in  November 
1870,  by  a  President  elected  for  four  years,  a 
Congress  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber 
Deputies,  both  elected  by  universal  suffn^e, 
and  five  Ministers  of  State  chosen  by  the  Prea- 
dent.  The  President  has  a  salary  of  $9,50U. 
ministers  of  $3,000,  and  the  Senators  and  Deputies 
each  receive  $1,000.  The  state  religion  is  Rom^ 
Catholic,  but  all  others  are  tolerated.  Educa- 
tion is  free  and  nominally  compulsory.  The 
army  numbers  about  1,500  men,  but  every  citi- 
zen between  20  and  35  is  liable  to  nuUtary 
service. 

Pennsylvania.  New  Constitutions  wtn 
adopted  in  1790  and  1838  and  the  one  now  in 
force  was  adopted  1873,  and  amended  1901. 
The  le^slative  power  is  vested  in  a  General 
Assembly  consistmg  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives.  General  elections  are  heki 
biennally.  The  Senate  consists  of  fifty  mem- 
bers chosen  for  four  years,  twenty-five  Senators 
being  elected  at  each  General  Assembly  election. 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  204 
members  chosen  for  two  years.  Members  of  the 
General  Assembly  must  nave  been  citizens  and 
inhabitants  of  the  State  four  years  and  inhabit- 
ants of  their  respective  distncts  one  year  next 
before  their  election.  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution agreed  to  b^  a  majority  of  each  House, 
approved  bv  a  majority  in  each  House  of  Legisla- 
ture next  elected,  and  ratified  by  the  electors  at 
a  special  election  held  for  the  purpose,  become 
part  of  the  Constitution.  The  supreme  execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  governor  who  is  dected 
at  tlus  general  election  and  holds  office  for  four 
years.  He  is  not  eligible  for  election  for  the 
next  succeeding  term.  He  must  be  not  less  thsB 
30  years  of  lure  and  have  been  seven  years  rea- 
dent  in  the  State  immediately  before  election; 
he  must  not  be  a  member  of  Congress  nor  can  ht 
hold  any  office  under  the  United  States.  His 
duties  include  the  command  of  the  military  and 
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naval  forces  of  the  State,  except  when  these  are 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United  States, 
the  sununoninff  of  the  Le^slature  when  necessary, 
the  granting  of  commissions,  and  the  supervision 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Every  bul  passed 
by  both  Houses  requires  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  may  within  ten  days  remit  it  for  con- 
sideration to  the  House  in  which  it  originated ; 
if  then  the  bill  be  approved  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  House  it  becomes  law.  A  lieu- 
tenant-governor is  chosen  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  term  as  the 
governor.  A  secretary  of  the  commonwealth 
and  an  attorney-general  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate, 
during  pleasure,  and  a  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is  similarly  appointed  for  four  years. 
The  qualified  electors  choose  at  each  general 
election  a  secretary  of  internal  affairs  for  a  period 
of  four  years,  an  auditor-general  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  and  a  state  treasurer  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

Persia*  The  form  of  government  in  Persia 
up  to  the  year  1906  was,  in  the  most  important 
features,  similar  to  that  of  Turkey.  The  Sh&h, 
within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  was  an  absolute  ruler/  generally 
regarded  by  the  people  as  the  vice-gerent  of  the 
Prophet.  In  1905,  nowever,  the  Persian  people 
demanded  representative  institutions,  and  in 
Januaiy,  1906,  the  government  announced  that 
the  Shah  had  ^ven  nis  consent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  council.  Under  the  rescript 
of  August  5,  1906,  it  was  decided  that  tne 
national  council  should  consist  of  and  be  elected 
bv  members  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  clergy, 
chiefs,  nobles,  landowners,  merchants,  and 
tradesmen.  An  ordinance  of  September  10, 
1906,  fixed  the  number  of  members  at  156,  and 
early  in  October  elections  were  held.  On  Octo- 
ber 12th,  the  national  council  (or  as  many  of  its 
members  as  could  be  got  together)  met,  chose 
a  president,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  sh&h, 
wIkmc  speech  was  read  before  it.  The  constitu- 
tion of  January  1,  1907,  signed  by  Muzaffer-ad- 
dfn,  the  late  sMh,  and  countersnnied  by  the  Vali 
Ahd,  the  present  sh&h,  and  by  the  grand  vizier, 
deals  with  the  decree  of  August  5,  1906,  and 
states  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  national 
council,  besides  making  provision  for  the  refla- 
tion of  its  eeneral  procedure  by  the  national 
council  itself.  The  number  of  members  is  at 
present  limited  to  162,  but  may  be  raised  to  200 ; 
members  will  be  elected  for  two  years;  will 
meet  annually,  and  will  have  immunity  from 
prosecution,  except  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
national  council.  The  publicity  of  their  pro- 
ceedings (except  under  conditions  accepted  by 
the  national  council)  is  secured.  Ministers  (or 
their  delegates)  may  appear  and  speak  in  the 
national  councU,  and  wilt  be  responsible  to  that 
bod^  which  will  have  special  control  of  financial 
affairs  and  internal  administration.  Its  sanction 
wiU  be  required  for  all  territorial  changes,  for 
alienation  of  state  property,  for  the  granting  of 
concessions,  for  the  contracting  of  loans,  for  the 
construction  of  roads  and  railways,  and  for  the 
ratification  of  all  treaties,  except  such  as  in  the 
interest  of  the  state  require  secrecy.    There  is  to 


be  a  senate  of  sixtv  members,  of  whom  thirty 
are  to  be  appointed  to  represent  the  sh&h,  and 
thirty  to  be  elected  on  behalf  of  the  national 
council,  fifteen  of  each  class  being  from  Teheran, 
and  fifteen  from  the  provinces.  Provision  is 
made  as  to  procedure  m  case  of  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  national  council  and  the 
senate.  The  executive  government  is  carried 
on  under  a  ministry,  the  chief  departments 
of  which  are:  minister  for  war,  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  minister  for  finance  and  treasury, 
and  minister  for  interior. 

Peru*  The  present  Constitution,  proclaimed 
October  16,  1856,  was  revised  November  25, 
1860.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  a  nouse  of  representatives.  Both 
senators  and  deputies  are  elected  by  a  direct 
vote.  There  are  fifty-one  senators  and  116 
deputies,  and  there  are  as  many  supUnUs^  or 
substitutes,  as  there  are  members  in  each  cham- 
ber. Every  two  years  one-third  of  the  members 
of  each  chamber,  as  decided  by  lot,  retire. 
Congress  meets  annually  on  July  28th,  and  sits 
for  ninety  days  only.  It  may  be  summoned  as 
often  as  necessary,  but  no  extraordinary  session 
may  last  more  than  forty-five  days.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  entrusted  to  a  president,  elected  for 
four  years,  and  not  re-eligible  till  after  another 
four  years.  He  receives  $15,000  a  year  and 
$9,000  for  expenses.  There  are  two  vice-presi- 
dents, who  take  the  place  of  the  president  only 
in  case  of  his  death  or  incapacity,  and  they  are 
elected  for  four  years.  The  vice-presidents 
receive  no  salary  as  such.  The  president  and 
vice-presidents  are  elected  by  direct  vote.  The 
president  exercises  his  executive  functions 
through  a  cabinet  of  six  ministers,  holding  office 
at  his  pleasure.  The  ministers  are  those  of  the 
interior,  war  and  marine,  foreign  affairs,  justice, 
with  worship  and  instruction,  nuance  and  public 
works.  Each  minister  receives  $3,000  a  year. 
None  of  the  president's  acts  have  any  value 
without  the  signature  of  a  minister. 

Portugal*  The  Constitution  of  1826 
(amended  in  1852,  1885,  and  1895),  gives  a 
special  moderating  power  to  the  king.  -  There 
are  two  legislative  chambers,  the  peers  and 
the  deputies,  collectively  called  the  cortes.  In 
case  of  a  disagreement  between  the  two  legisla- 
tive chambers,  a  committee  of  both  decides,  and 
if  the  committee  disagree,  the  king  decides. 
The  chamber  of  peers  consists  of  ninety  mem- 
bers nominated  for  life,  in  addition  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  the  twelve  bishops  of  the  conti- 
nental dioceses,  and  fifty-two  hereditary  peers. 
The  chamber  of  deputies  is  composed  of  mem- 
bers elected  under  a  system  of  universal  suffrage 
every  four  years,  to  the  number  of  155,  of  whom 
seven  are  elected  by  Portuguese  colonies.  The 
king  has  no  veto  on  a  law  twice  passed  by  both 
houses. 

Prussia.  The  present  Ck)nstitution  of  Prus- 
sia was  drawn  up  by  the  government  of  King 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  with  the  co-operation 
of  a  constituent  assembly,  sitting  August-Decem- 
ber, 1849,  and  was  proclaimed  January  31,  1850; 
but  subsequently  modified  by  a  number  of  royal 
decrees.  These  fundamental  laws  vest  the  exec- 
utive and  part  of  the  legislative  authority  in  a 
king,   who  attains  his  majority  upon  accom- 
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plishing  his  eighteenth  year.  The  Crown  is  he- 
reditary in  the  male  line,  according  to  primogeni- 
ture. In  the  exercise  of  the  government,  the 
king  is  assisted  bv  a  council  of  ministers,  ap- 
pointed by  roval  cfecree.  The  legislative  author- 
ity the  king  shares  with  a  representative  assem- 
bly, the  landtag,  composed  of  two  chambers,  the 
firet  called  the  ''  Herrenhaus,''  or  house  of  lords, 


and  the  second  the  **  abgeordnetenhaus,"  or 
chamber  of  deputies.  The  assent  of  the  king  and 
both  chambers  is  requisite  for  all  laws,  raao- 
cial  projects  and  estimates  must  first  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  be  either 
accepted  or  rejected  en  bloc  by  the  Herrenhaus. 
The  right  of  proposing  laws  is  vested  In  the 
government  and  in  each  of  the  chambers. 


POPULAR  VOTE   FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 

FROM   1789  TO   1004 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  popular  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President ;  the  people  vote  for 
electors,  and  those  chosen  in  each  State  meet  therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President.  The  record  of  any  popular  vote  for  electors  prior  to  1824  Is  so  meager  and 
imperfect  that  a  compilation  would  be  useless.  In  most  of  the  States,  for  more  than  a  Quarter 
century  following  the  establishment  of  the  Government,  the  State  Legislatures  "  appointed  "  the 
Presidential  electors,  and  the  people  therefore  voted  only  indirectly  for  them,  their  choice  being 
expressed  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the  Legislature.  In  this  tabulation  only  the  aggregate 
electoral  votes  for  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President  in  the  first  nine  quadrennial  elec- 
tions appears. 


Ykjji 


PHi:«MI>|rN'TT4i. 


1780' 


Vcrrr 


Candidates  for  Vice-Presidest 


State  I  1^ 


IT92 


i?oe 


1800 


1WV4 
1808 


1811* 
1816 

182t> 


G«o[i;«  WiiaUiflEton 
Jdbn  AdjUAfl,  .  , 
John  Jay^  .... 
1^.  H.  HjirriHori, . 
Johfi  Ili.jt|f»iJj(^,  ,  . 
Jflhii  llanmrk,  . 
GwjfjEi?  riiri(/+ri.  . 

John  MihoiK  . 
J&uirn  ArnistroE^. 
n^njAinui  l4Tii(X»Ui, 
lC.i*iirci  Telfair, 

John  Arldm/^, 
tie^me  Clifii  1*111, 
ThoimiA  JrfTcrwjn 
Aaron  Utitr,    , 

Jnhn  \tl&nif>K 
Thomaj*  Jirfrf*!"*!!^, 
Thoiii*s  rtiirk(»«\ 
AnrPTi  Kurr,  . 

Ohv^-r  Elly^.irth, 

John  Jay, 

Georve  Washington.! 
John  Henry,  .  .  . 
S.  Johnson.  .  .  . 
C,  C.  Pinckney.  .  . 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
Aaron  Burr.  .  .  . 
John  Adams.  .  . 
C.  C,  Pinckney.  . 
John  Jay,  .... 
Thomas  Jefferson. 
C,  C.  Pinckney. .  . 
James  Madison.  . 
C,  C,  Pinckney. .  . 
Oeorfe  Clinton. .  . 
Vacancy 


James  Madison.     .  Vs. 

Dc  Witt  Hinton.  .  N.  V. 

James  Monroe.  .    .  Va. 

Kufus  King.  ...  N.  Y. 
Vacancies,  .... 


Jsmes  Monn>e.  . 
John  Q.  .\dan)s. 
Vacancy.    .    .    . 


Vs. 
Mass. 


?:?.: 
?;?.: 


RcfK. 
Rep,. 


18 
19 


218  128 
89 

221  183 
34 

4 


235     231 
1 


Aaron  Burr.  . 


GtOTge  Clinton. 
RufuB  King.  .  . 
George  Clinton. 
Rufus  King,  .  . 
John  Langdon. . 

James  Madison. 

James  Monroe.  . 

Elbridge  Gern\ 
I  Jared  IngerscM). 
,  D.  D.  Tompkins. 
I  John  E.  Howard. 
I 
I  James  Ross,  .    . 

John  ManhaU.  . 
I  Robert  G.  Harper, 
I  D.  D.  Tompkins. 

>  Richard  Stockton 


N.  Y.      162 

N.  V.        H 

N.  Y.  ;  113 

.  N.  Y.        *7 

,  N.  H.         « 


Va. 
Va. 


Pa. 
N.  Y. 
Md. 

Pa. 
Va. 
Md. 
N.  Y. 

N.'i." 


3 
3 
131 
86 
183 
22 

5 

4 

3 
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POPULAR   VOTE   FOR  PRESIDENT    AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 
FROM   1789  TO  10O4  — Continued 


Presidrntial 
Candidates 

State 

Party 

V^OTE 

1    Candidates  fob  Vice-President 

Ykab 

II 

V 

1 

3 
i2 

o  « 

•"r.'."                   N«n. 

Stale 

1* 

[ 

Daniel  Rodney,    .    . 
Robert  G.  Harper,   . 
Richard  Rush.  .    .    . 

Del. 
Md. 
Pa. 

4 

I 
I 

1824 

John  Q.  Adams.    . 

Mass. 

Rep.,  .    . 

24 

281 

tn 

108.740 

John  C.  Calhoun,  .   . 

S.  C. 

182 

Andrew  Jackson,  . 

Tenn. 

Dem., .   . 

153.544 

Nathan  Sanford.  .    . 

N.Y. 

30 

Henrv  Clay,  .    .    . 
W.  H.  Crawford,   . 

Ky. 

Rep.,  .    . 

37 

47.136 

Nathaniel  Macon,     . 

N.C. 

24 

gL 

Rep..  .    . 

46 

46,618 

Andrew  Jackson,  .   . 

Tenn. 

13 

Martin  Van  Buien.  . 

N.Y. 

0 

Henry  Clay,  .... 

Ky. 

2 

Vacancy,    .... 

1 

1828 

Andrew  Jackson,  . 

tenn. 

bein.,  . 
Nat.  Rep. 

24* 

26i 

178 

'  *64*7'.286 

John  C.  Calhoun.  .   . 

S.C.* 

171 

John  Q.  Adams,    . 

Mass. 

83 

508.064 

Richard  Rush.  .    .    . 

Pa. 

83 

William  Smith. .  .    . 

S.  C. 

7 

1832 

Andrew  Jackson,  . 

Tenn. 

Dem.  .    . 

24 

288 

219 

687.502 

Martin  Van  Buren.  . 

N.Y. 

180 

Henry  Clay,  .    .    . 
John  Floyd,  .    .    . 
William  Wirt.    .    . 

Ky. 

Nat.  Rep. 

49 

530.189 

John  Sergeant,  .   .    . 

Pa. 

40 

Ga. 

Ind..    .    . 

11 

Henry  Lee,    .... 

Mass. 

11 

Md. 

Anti-M.. 

7 

Amos  EUmaker.   .    . 

Pa. 

7 

Vacancies 

2 

William  Wilkins.  .    . 

Pa. 

30 

1836 

Martin  Van  Buren. 

n!y. 

Dem.  . 

26 

294 

170 

762.678 

R.  M.  Johnson.  .   .    . 

Ky. 

147 

Wm.  H.  Harrison, 

Ohio 

Whig,.   . 

73 

Francis  Granger,  .    . 

NY. 

77 

Hugh  L.  White. .  . 

Tenn. 

Whig..   . 

26 

.   735.651 

John  Tyler 

Va. 

47 

Daniel  Webster.    . 

Mass. 

Whig,.  . 

1    •  •  • 

14 

William  Smith,     .    . 

Ala. 

23 

W.  P.  lliangum.     . 

N.C. 

Whig..   . 

1 

U 

1840 

Wm.  H.  Harrison, 

Ohio 

Whig.  .   . 

1    26 

204 

234 

1,275,016 

Jc-hn  'i'.vk'r,     .... 

Va. 

234 

Martin  Van  Buren. 

N.Y. 

Dem.,  .   . 

!   •  •  ■ 

60 

1.129.102 

R,  M.  Johnx'h,  .    .    . 

Ky. 

I     48 

James  G.  Bimey,  . 

N.Y. 

Lib..    .    . 

i   ■•• 

7.069 

L.  W.Tfii<>wirll.     .    . 
JsTEit'^  K.  polk,  .   .    . 
Tb-^mjiH  I'jirlp,  .    .    . 

Va. 

Tenn. 
Pa. 

'\ 

1844 

James  K.  Polk. .   . 

Tenn. 

Dvm,  .   . 

26 

275 

170 

l.>^l7.243 

G*"Or|j;p  M.  Dalln*.      . 

Pa. 

170 

Henry  Clay.  .    .    . 
James  G.  Birney.  . 

Ky. 

Whig,  .   . 

105 

i,2m.m2 

T.  1  rplih«:biiy4Pn.      . 

N.J. 

105 

N.Y. 

Lib..      . 

tyj.^w 

TyciTiKi-s  \forri-.     .    . 

Ohio 

1848 

Zachary  Taylor.    . 
Lewis  Case,    .    .    . 

U. 

Whiir.      .        . 

30 

290 

163 

1,:  161,1.1(99 

MkHf^nl  Fillnm-Ti'.  .     . 

N.Y. 

163 

Mich. 

D*'5T<.,    .      . 

127 

l.:r.'ii..-44 

Win.  (  1.  Hiiti<iT,      .     . 

Ky. 

127 

Martin  Van  Buren. 

N.Y. 

F.  S..       . 

1 

'J*r-     63 

CI    1-".  F.  Arlmn.'*.    .    . 

Mass. 

1852 

Franklin  Pierce.    . 

N.H. 

D»frt         . 

,    31* 

296 

254 

l.nn      74 

W  ihain  H.  KihK,  .    . 

Ala. 

254 

Winfield  Scott.  .   . 

N.J. 

Wtjin,  .   . 

!  . . . 

42 

1.  ;^      80 

"\^   '■    A.  Graham.  .    . 

N.C. 

42 

John  P.  Hale,    .    . 

N.H. 

FfMJ.     [}.. 

\-      25 

G     rcfe  W.  Juhm^     . 

Ind. 

Daniel  Webster.    . 

Mass. 

Whig.  .   . 

70 

1856 

James  Buchanan.  . 

Pa. 

Dtm. .    . 

'si* 

296 

174 

l.>        69 

J.  '     BrwkoDridge.  . 

Ky. 

174 

John  C.  Fremont.  . 

Cal. 

Rer*.. 

114 

1.          64 

W  M    I..  Dayton.   .    . 

N.J. 

114 

Millard  FillTrnrr, 

N.Y. 

Aiinjr..     . 

1 

8 

^r      34 

A    i.  [irtjif]K)ri_    .    . 

Tenn. 

8 

1860 

III. 

Rep..  .    . 

1    33* 

303 

180 

1.^        52 

H      riihfil  Hamlin.    . 

Me. 

180 

J.  C.  BreckeTFifii^rs 

Ky. 

iir 

D^ir,  .  .    . 

1    •  •  • 

72 

>  i      53 

Jc    'iili   [.nnp.      ... 

Ind. 

72 

Stephen  A.  linugtas. 

Uu.^ii  D.. 

39 

1.::      57 

H    ''■     .I'lbtiflon,,  .    .    . 

Ga. 

39 

John  BeU.  . 

Tenn. 

Amer.,     . 

1    ... 

12 

.         31 

E   .^^u.l  Jvvfn-U,  .    . 

Mass. 

12 

1864 

Abraham  Lirn  ilr^ 

III. 

Rep..  .    . 

36 

3i4 

212 

2.-t  ;,^65 

Arnirr-vv  Johnson.  .    . 

Tenn. 

212 

Geo.B.Mcn..4f.,r,. 

N.J. 

Dem.,  .   . 

21 

1,s<vj.j37 

G.  fl,  JVndlfion,  .    . 

Ohio 

21 

1868 

Ulysses  S.  c;^^ir,^  . 

111. 

Rep..  .    . 

37 

317 

214 

3.1 1 1  J  S.33 

SohuyIrT  Colfax,   .    . 

Ind. 

214 

Horatio  Sevircnr. 

N.Y. 

Dem..      . 

80 

2.7^        49 

F.  r.  Hlflir.Jr 

Mo. 

80 

1872 

Ulysses  S.  fJnir,t . 

111. 

Rep..  .    . 

37 

366 

286 

3..    i.     32 

H      ry  Wilson,       .     . 

Mass. 

286 

Horace  Gn^Jey. 

N.Y. 

D.  A  L..  . 

II 

2.S        25 

B  t.rati  Brcfiini,  .    . 

Mo. 

47 

Charies  O'Conor. 

N.Y. 

Dem.,  .   . 

--.'  i89 

Jclin  g.  Adnnis.    .    . 

Mass. 

James  Black. . 

Pa. 

Temp..   . 

r.08 

Jctjrj  Hiui^f^lJ,     .    .    . 

Mich. 

Thos.  A.  Hendricks. 

Ind. 

Dem..  .   . 

■42 

a-.    VW  Julian,     ,    . 

Ind. 

5 

B.  Grats  Brown.   . 

Mo. 

Dem.,  .   . 

18 

A.  Jl.  Colquitt,  .    .    . 

Ga. 

5 

Charles  J.  Jenkins. 

Ga. 

Dem.,  .   . 

2 

J.  \T   IVlmwr,     .    .    . 

Ul. 

3 

David  Davis. .  .    . 

111. 

Ind 

I 

T.  K.  Dram  lei  f*,   .    . 

Ky. 

3 

Not  counted.  .  .    . 

17 

W    .-.  lim*b«-ck,     .    . 
W    iL  Mueben.  .    .    . 
N.  r.  Kunk^ 

Ohio 

Ky. 

Mass. 

1 

} 

1876 

Ruth'd  B.  Haves. . 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  . 

Ohio 

Rep..  .    . 

38 

369 

185 

4.036,298 

Wtfi.  A,  Whwier.  .    . 

N.Y. 

185 

N.Y. 

Dem..  .   . 

184 

4,300,590 

T.  A.  HpnclHpkj,   .    . 

Ind. 

184 

Peter  Cooper.    .    . 

N.Y. 

Grb.,   .    . 

.  .  . 

81,737 

Sflrrfuel  V.  CWy.    .    . 

Ohio 

Green  ClaySmith, 
James  B.  Walker, . 
James  A.  Garfield. 

f^: 

Pr^ 

9.522 

G.  T  S  Iff  wart.   ,     .    . 

Ohio 

Alv>f'r..     . 

2.636 

D   KirkiJ&trick,     .    . 

N.Y. 

1880 

Ohio 

RiV          . 

38' 

369 

214 

4.454.416 

Chi  ^tpr  A.  Art  bur.    . 

N.Y. 

214 

Win'd  8.  Hancock, 

Pa. 

DfTTl..    .     . 

. . . 

155 

4.444.952 

Wrr.   !i   English,  .    . 

Ind. 

156 

James  B.  Weaver, 

Iowa 

Gib..       . 

308.578 

B.  J.  i'hnmbeT*,     .    . 

Tex. 

Nrr.'  ^'- 

Me. 

Pro.. 

10,305 

H.  A.  Tbnmp^Qn,  .    . 

Ohio 

J-Jtmi    iV  .   j'fjf-ijtff,     . 

Vt. 

Aini-r..     . 

707 

S.  t',  PnnH'rfiV,  *    .    . 

Kan. 

1884 

Gmver  Clevel&inJ, 

N.Y. 

Dfrii.,  .    . 

38' 

461 

219 

4.874.986 

T.  A.  Hi'hiJrit  Ld,   .    . 

Ind. 

219 

Jikinf'a  n.  BlKinc".  . 

Me. 

R<|L.              . 

182 

4.851,981 

John  A.  Logan.     .    . 
William  Danid,    .    . 

111. 

182 

John  P.  SI.  John. 

Kan. 

Pi'..        . 

150.369 

Md. 

B^njumm  F,  Btitler. 

Mass. 

Pe^ih-'B,. 

175,370 

A.  M.  West 

Miss. 

R  1>  WiMinton,  . 

Cal. 

Alin-r,.     . 

1888 

B*  ni;i  f ri  Lti  f  I  umiKm, 

Ind. 

IU.1:-,       . 

38 

401 

233 

5.439.853 

Levi  P.  Morton.    .    . 

N.Y. 

233 

Grrner  Clevelanri 

N.Y. 

Dt^rn.,       . 

168 

5.540,309 

A.  G.  Thurxnan.    .    . 

Ohio 

168 

ClinUjiJ  H.  Fi^k,     . 

N.J. 

Pro..    .    . 

249.506 

John  A.  Brooks.   .    . 

Mo. 

AlMJi  J*  Sliwel*r,  . 

111. 

U.  L.,  .   . 

146.935 

C.  E.  Cunningham,  . 
W.H.Wakefield..   . 

Ark. 

R.  H.  Oo^dry.  .    . 

111. 

N'dL..    . 

2,808 

Kan. 

620 
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POPULAR   VOTE   FOR  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 
FROM  1789  TO  1004— Continued 


Presidential 
Candidates 

State 

Party 

Vote 

Candidates  fob  Vice-Presidext 

Year 

39 

II 

3 

1^ 

Popular 
Vote 

Name 

Stat« 

1892 
1896 

1900 
1904 

James  L.  Curtis.  .   . 
Grover  Cleveland. 
Benjamin  Harrison, 
James  B.  Weaver. 
John  BidweU.    .    . 
Simon  Wiiuc, .   .    . 
William  Mckinley. 
Waiiam  J.  Bryan. 
William  J.  Bryan, 
John  M.  Palmer,   . 
Joshua  Levering.  . 
Chas.  H.  Matchett. 
Chas.  E.  Bentley,  . 
William  McKinley. 
William  J.  Bryan. 
James  G.  Woolley. 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  . 
Wharton  Barker.  . 
Jos.  F.  Malloney.  . 
Scth  H.Ellis,     .    . 
J.  F.  R.  Leonard.  . 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Alton  B.  Parker.   . 
Eugene  V.  Debs.  . 
Silas  C.  Swallow,  . 
Thomas  E.Watson. 
Charles  H.Corrigan. 

N.Y. 
N.Y. 

Ind. 

Iowa 

Cal. 

Mass. 

Ohio 

Neb. 

Neb. 

III. 

Md. 

N.Y. 

Neb. 

Ohio 

Neb. 

111. 

Ind. 

Pa. 

Mass. 

Ohio 

Iowa 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Ind. 

Pa. 

Ga. 

N.Y. 

AintT.,     . 
Dtoi.,  .    . 

5*^1' V  5    ■ 

PBTipleV. 

Prr>,,    .    . 
S.  L.,   .    , 
Rtp..   .    . 
Dem..       \ 
Pecjplif'i,  f 
Nut.  Dan. 
Prij.,  .      , 
So.  1...     . 
Nut.,    .    . 

R*|K.     .       . 

D€m,.4cP,, 
Ppj 

S.  I),.  ,    . 
M.H.K. 
S.  ]  ,,  .    . 
U.it.,     . 
U.C.  .  , 
R-  M  .       . 
Dmi.,  .    . 

s^..-..    .   . 

Pi-.,.      . 
Pc<*iiie'rf. . 

Soc.  L..  . 

44 

45* 

'  '. 
45* 

45 

444 

447 

447 
476 

277 
145 
22 

271 
176 

292 
155 

336 
140 

1.591 
5.554.437 
5.175.287 
1.041.028 
264.133 
21.164 
7.102,272 

6.273,624 

133.148 

132,007 

36.274 

13.969 

7.219,101 

6.357.054 

208,187 

'51.585 

99,613 

33.413 

1.059 

7.623,486 

5,077,971 

402.283 

258,536 

117,183 

31,249 

James  B.  Greer.    .    . 
A.  F.  Stevenson.  .    . 
Whitelaw  Reid,    .    . 
James  G.  Field.     .    . 
James  R.  Cranfill,     . 
C.  H.  Matchett.    .    . 
Garret  A.  Hobart.    . 
Arthur  SewaU,      .    . 
Th.  E.  Watson.     .    . 
Sim.  B.  Buckner.  .   . 
Hale  Johnson,  .    .    . 
Matthew  McGuire.    . 
J.  H.  Southgate.   .    . 
Theo.  Roosevelt.  .    . 
A.  E.  Stevenson,  .    . 
Henry  B.  Metcalf.    . 
Job  Harriman.  .   .    . 
Ignatius  Donnelly,  . 
Val.  Remmel,    .    .    . 
Sam  T.  Nicholson,    . 
John  G.  Woolley. .   . 
Charles  W.  Fairbanks. 
Henry  G.  Davis.  .    . 
Benjamin  Hanford. 
George  W.  Carroll.   . 
Thomas  H.  Tibbies. . 
waiiam  W.  Cox.  .    . 

Tenn. 

lU. 

N.Y. 

Va. 

Texas 

N.Y. 

N.J. 

Me. 

Iowa 

fi- 

N.J. 
N.C. 
N.Y. 

IIL 

R.I. 

CaL 

Muin. 

Pa. 

Pa. 

IlL 

Ind. 

W.  Va. 

N.Y. 

Texas 

Neb. 

IlL 

277 
145 

22 

271 
176 

293 

155 

336 

140 

*  Prior  to  1804  each  elector  was  entitled  to  vote  for  two  candidates  for  President.  The  candidate  receiving 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  was  declared  elected,  while  the  candidate  receiving  the  next  highest  vote  wa«  dc<^arca 
Vice-President,  t  Three  States  not  voting,  t  It  is  claimed  that  the  first  Republican  p«rty  was  the  progeniua- 
of  the  present  Democratic  party.  §  As  there  was  no  election  the  choice  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
II  Owing  to  the  death  of  Horace  Greeley  the  Democratic  electors  scattered  their  vote. 


Rhode  Island.  On  May  29.  1790,  the 
State  accepted  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
entered  the  Union  as  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
States.  The  charter  of  1663,  however,  contin- 
ued to  be  the  constitutional  law  of  the  State 
down  to  1842.  In  that  year  a  new  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  which,  with  amendments, 
accepted  between  1854  and  1903,  provides  for 
a  Legislature  ccdled  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
sisting of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  has  thirty-eight  members, 
one  from  each  of  the  cities  and  towns,  besides 
the  governor  who  is  ex-officio  president,  and  the 
lieutenant-governor  who  is  ex-officio  a  senator. 
The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  sev- 
enty-tw©  members,  twelve  of  whom  are  from 
the  city  of  Providence  and  the  remainder  from 
the  other  cities  and  towns  according  to  popula- 
tion. Concurrent  action  between  the  two  legis- 
lative bodies  is  necessary  for  the  enactment  of 
laws.  Senators  and  Representatives  are  elected 
at  town,  ward,  and  district  meetings  annually 
in  November,  and  hold  office  for  a  year,  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  The 
fDvemor  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
tate,  and  his  duty  is  to  see  that  the  laws 
are  faithfully  executed.  He  has  no  power  to- 
veto  in  legislation;  most  of  the  appointments 
he  makes  require  the  consent  of  tne  Senate. 
The  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  state,  attorney-general,  and  the  general 
treasurer  are  elected  annually  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Senators 
and  Representatives.  Amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution may  he  proposed  by  the  votes  of  a 


majority  of  all  the  members  elected  to  each 
House.  The  propositions  must  be  publislied 
and  read  to  the  electors  at  town  and  ward 
meetings  before  the  next  election  of  Senators 
and  Representatives.  If  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  each  House  next  elected, 
the  proposed  amendments  are  submitted  to  the 
electors,  and,  if  approved  by  three-fifths  of 
those  voting  thereon  at  town  and  ward  meet- 
ings held  tor  the  purpose,  they  become  part 
of  the  Constitution.  Tne  State  is  divided  mto 
five  counties  and  thirty-eight  cities  and  towns. 
The  county  divisions  are  now  reco^ijsed  only 
for  the  holding  of  courts  and  the  jurisdictioii 
of  sheriffs.  In  the  cities  only  certain  property- 
holders  and  tax-payers  can  vote  for  members  of 
councils. 

Rumania.  The  Constitution  now  in  force 
in  Rumania  was  voted  by  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, elected  by  imiversal  suffrage,  in  the  sununer 
of  1866.  It  nas  twice  been  modified,  vii:  in 
1879,  and  again  in  1884.  The  Senate  oonsisU 
of  120  memcKBrs,  elected  for  eight  years,  includ- 
ing two  for  the  universities,  and  eight  bishops. 
The  heir  to  the  crown  is  idso  a  Senator,  liie 
Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of  183  members, 
elected  for  four  years.  A  Senator  must  be  40 
years  of  age,  and  a  Deputy  25.  Men^)ers 
of  either  House  must  be  Rumanians  by 
birth  or  naturalization,  in  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  domiciled  in  the 
country.  For  the  Senate  an  assured  income  of 
9,400  lei  ($1,880)  is  required.  All  citizens  of  full 
age,  paying  taxes,  are  electors,  and  are  divided 
into  three  electoral  colleges.    For  the  Chamber 
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of  Deputies,  electors  who  are  in  possession  of 
property  bringing  in  $250  or  upwards  per  annum 
vote  in  the  first  coUege.  Tnose  having  their 
domicile  and  residence  in  an  urban  commune, 
and  paying  direct  taxes  to  the  state  of  $4  or 
upwards  annually,  or  being  persons  exercising 
the  liberal  professions,  retired  officers,  or  State 
pensioners,  or  who  have  been  through  the  pri- 
mary course  of  education,  vote  in  the  second 
college.  The  third  ooUese  is  composed  of  those 
who,  paying  any  tax,  however  small,  to  the 
State,  belong  to  neither  of  the  other  colleges; 
those  of  them  who  can  read  and  write  and  luive 
an  income  of  300  lei  ($60)  from  rural  land,  vote 
directly,  as  do  also  the  village  priests  and  school- 
masters, the  rest  vote  indirectly.  For  each 
election  every  fifty  indirect  electors  choose  a 
delegate,  and  the  delegates  vote  along  with  the 
direct  electors  of  the  colleges.  For  the  Senate 
there  are  only  two  colleges.  The  first  consists 
of  those  electors  having  property  vielding  an- 
nually at  least  $400;  the  second,  of  those  persons 
whose  income  from  property  is  from  $160  to  $400 
per  annum.  At  the  election  of  1905  there  were 
altogether  93,622  enrolled  electors  for  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  64,086  voted;  for  the  Sen- 
ate there  were  24,571  enrolled  electors,  and  16,- 
648  voted.  Both  Senators  and  Deputies  receive 
20  lei  ($4)  for  each  day  of  actual  attendance, 
besides  free  railway  passes.  The  king  has  a  sus- 
pensive veto  over  all  laws  passed  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  and  the  Senate.  The  executive  is 
vested  in  a  council  of  ei^ht  ministers,  the  presi- 
dent of  which  is  prime  mmister,  and  may  or  may 
not  have  a  special  department. 

Russian  Empire.  The  Government  of 
Russia  is  a  constitutional  hereditary  monarchy, 
but,  in  fact,  the  whole  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  is  united  in  the  Emperor,  whose 
wiU  alone  is  law.  On  August  6  (19),  1905,  how- 
ever, an  elective  State  Council  (Gosudarstven- 
naya  Duma)  was  created,  and  on  October  17 
(30)  a  law  was  promulgated  granting  to  the  pop- 
ulation the  firm  foundations  of  puoUc  liberty, 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  real  inviolability 
of  the  person,  and  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
8|peech,  assembly,  and  association,  and  estab- 
lishing as  an  imalterable  rule  that  no  law  shall 
come  into  effect  without  the  approval  of  the 
Duma,  and  that  to  the  elected  of  the  people 
shall  be  guaranteed  the  possibility  of  a  real  par- 
ticipation in  the  control  of  the  lenity  of  the 
acts  of  such  authorities  as  are  appomted  by  the 
Emperor.  The  Duma  consists  of  members  elected 
for  five  years  and  representing  the  governments 
or  provinces  and  the  greatest  cities  (St.  Peters- 
bui^,  Moscow,  and  twenty-six  others).  The 
election  of  the  Deputies  is  indirect,  and  is 
made  by  electoral  bodies  of  the  chief  towns  of 
governments  or  provinces  and  of  the  greatest 
cities,  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  dis- 
trict or  town  elective  assemblies.  In  towns,  all 
lodgers  occupying  for  twelve  months  lodging  let 
to  them,  may  vote  in  these  assemblies,  sdso  sal- 
aried clerks  of  state,  or  of  mimicipal  or  railway 
administration;  in  the  count]^,  all  owners  of  a 
determinate  area  of  land,  different  in  different 
districts,  or  of  non-industrial  estate  more  than 
50,000  roubles  in  value,  are  electors;  the 
volosls  or  peasant  communities  and  manufac- 


tories with  more  than  fifty  work  people  are  rep- 
resented in  the  electoral  assemblies  bv  delegates, 
two  for  each  volost,  and  one  for  each  thousand 
workmen.  Students,  soldiers,  governors  of 
provinces  (in  provinces  governed  by  them),  and 
police-officers  (in  the  localities  for  which  they 
act)  may  not  vote.  Under  a  manifesto  and 
ukases  published  on  March  6,  1906  (N.  S.),  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  is  reoi^^anized  and  chajiges 
are  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  Duma. 
The  Council  of  the  Empire  is  to  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  elected  members  and  members 
nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  will  be  convoked 
and  nrorogued  annually  by  imperial  ukase. 
The  (3oimcu  of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma  will 
have  equal  legislative  powers  and  the  same  ri^ht 
of  initiative  in  legislation  and  of  addressmg 
questions  to  ministers.  Every  measure,  before 
being  submitted  for  the  imperial  sanction,  must 
be  passed  by  both  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of 
the  Empire,  and  all  such  as  are  rejected  by  one 
of  the  two  legislative  institutions  will  not  be 
laid  before  the  Tsar  at  all.  Both  the  Duma 
and  the  Council  have  the  right  to  annul  the 
election  of  any  of  their  members.  The  elective 
members  of  the  Cbuncil  will  be  eligible  for 
nine  years,  a  third  of  the  number  being  elected 
every  three  years.  Each  assembly  of  the  Zemstvo 
of  each  government  will  elect  one  member. 
Six  members  will  be  returned  by  the  synod  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  six  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Uni- 
versities, twelve  by  the  representatives  of  the 
bourses  of  commerce  and  of  industry,  eighteen 
by  the  representatives  of  the  nobility,  and  six 
bv  the  representatives  of  the  landed  proprietors 
of  Poland,  assembled  in  congress  at  Warsaw. 
The  congress  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  nobility,  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  communities  for  the 
election  of  their  members  to  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  will  meet  in  St.  Petersburg.  In 
those  provinces  of  European  Russia  which  have 
no  Zemstvo,  a  congress  of  the  representatives  of 
the  landed  i>roprietors  will  assemble  in  the  chief 
town  of  their  province  to  elect  one  member  for 
each  province  to  the  Council  of  the  Empire. 
All  members  of  the  Coimcil  must  have  attamed 
their  40th  year  and  have  an  academical  de- 
gree. The  president  and  vice-president  will  be 
appointed  b^  the  Tsar.  The  elective  members 
ot  the  Council  will  receive  an  honorarium  of  25 
roubles  ($12.50)  a  day  during  the  session.  The 
sittings  of  both  the  Duma  and  the  Council  of 
the  Empire  will  be  public.  The  closure  of  a 
debate  may  be  voted  by  a  simple  majority. 
Neither  the  Council  of  the  Empire  nor  the  Duma 
is  empowered  to  receive  deputations  or  petitions. 
Ministers  will  be  eligible  for  the  Duma  and,  in 
the  capacity  of  elected  members,  qualified  to 
vote.  Members  of  the  Duma  are  paid  10  rou- 
bles ($5)  per  day  during  session,  ana  once  a  year 
traveling  expenses  to  and  from  St.  Petersburg 
at  the  rate  of  5  kopecks  per  verst  (40c.  per  mile). 
Laws  voted  by  tne  two  Houses  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  imperial  sanction  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Empire.  The  mem- 
bers of  both  institutions  will  have  the  privilege 
of  personal  immunity  during  the  session.  They 
will  only  be  liable  to  arrest  with  the  permission 
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of  the  Duma  or  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  as 
the  case  may  be,  except  in  cases  of  flagrant 
offences  or  offences  committed  in  the  exercise 
of  their  duties.  The  ukases  fiuther  provide 
that  bills  rejected  by  the  Tsar  cannot  be  brought 
forward  again  in  the  course  of  the  same  session, 
while  bills  rejected  by  one  of  the  legislative 
bodies  cannot  be  brought  forward  again  without 
the  imperial  consent.  The  administration  of 
the  empire  is  still  entrusted  to  mat  boards,  or 
councils,  possessing  separate  functions.  One 
of  the  great  colleges,  or  boards  of  government, 
is  the  Ruling  Senate  or  "  Pravitelstvuyush- 
chiy  Senat,"  established  by  Peter  I.  in  the  year 
1711.  The  functions  of  the  Senate  are  partly 
of  a  deliberative  and  partly  of  an  executive 
character  To  be  valid,  a  law  must  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Senate.  It  is  also  the  hign  court 
of  justice  for  the  empire.  The  Senate  is  divided 
into  six  departments  or  sections,  which  all  sit 
at  St.  Petersburg,  two  of  them  being  Courts  of 
Cassation.  Each  department  is  authorized  to 
decide  in  the  last  resort  upon  certain  descrip- 
tions of  cases.  The  Senators  are  mostly  persons 
of  high  rank,  or  who  fill  high  stations;  but  a 
lawyer  of  eminence  presides  over  each  depart- 
ment, who  represents  the  emperor,  and  witnout 
whose  signature  its  decisions  would  have  no 
force.  In  the  plenum,  or  general  meeting  of 
several  sections,  the  minister  of  justice  takes 
the  chair.  A  special  department  consisting  of 
six  members  is  entrusted  with  disciplinary  judg- 
ments against  officials  of  the  Crown.  Another 
is  the  college,  established  by  Peter  I.  in  the 
year  1721,  the  Holy  Synod,  and  to  it  is  com- 
mitted the  superintendence  of  the  religious 
affairs  of  the  empire.  It  is  composed  of  the 
three  metropolitans  (St.  Petersburg,  Moscow, 
and  Kiev),  the  archbishop  of  Georgia  (Caucasus), 
and  several  bishops  sitting  in  turn.  All  its  de- 
cisions run  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  have  no 
force  till  approved  by  him.  A  third  board  of 
government  is  the  committee  of  ministers,  re- 
organized by  a  decree  of  October  19  (November 
1),  1905.  The  fourth  board  of  government, 
the  most  important  since  the  decree  for  its 
reorganization  issued  October  19  (November  1), 
1905,  is  the  council  of  ministers.  It  consists  of 
all  the  ministers,  and  of  the  general  directors  of 
the  most  imp6rtant  administrations. 

Local  Government, —  The  empire  is  divided 
into  governments  or  provinces  (oblast),  and  dis- 
tricts (uyezd  or  okrug).  There  are  seventy-eight 
governments  (forty-nine  in  European  Russia 
proper,  ten  in  Poland,  eight  in  Finland,  seven 
m  Caucasus,  four  in  Siberia) ;  nineteen  provinces 
(one  in  European  Russia,  five  in  Caucasus,  nine 
in  Central  Asia,  four  in  Siberia,  and  one  section 
(otdyel)  —  the  north  part  of  the  i^nd  of  Sak- 
halin. Some  of  the  governments  or  provinces 
are  imited  into  general  governments.  At  the 
head  of  each  general  government  is  a  governor- 
general,  the  representative  of  the  emperor,  who 
as  such  has  the  supreme  control  and  direction 
of  all  affairs,  whether  civil  or  militaiy.  In  Si- 
beria the  governors-general  are  each  assisted 
by  a  council  which  has  a  deUberative  voice.  A 
civil  governor  assisted  by  a  council  of  regency, 
to  which  all  measures  must  be  submitted,  is 
established  in  each  government,  and  a  mifitary 


governor  in  seventeen  provinces,  ovie  town 
(Kronstadt)  and  the  idana  of  Sakhalin.  A  vice- 
governor  is  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  the 
civil  governor  when  the  latter  is  abeent  or  un- 
well. There  is,  also,  in  each  government  a 
council  of  control  under  the  presidency  of  a 
special  officer,  depending  directly  on  the  de|nrt- 
ment  of  controL  Each  government  is  divided 
into  from  five  to  fifteen  districts  (815  in  all  Rus- 
sian Empire),  having  each  several  administntiTe 
institutions.  The  townships  {gradonaduUtvo) 
of  St.  Petersbuig,  Moscow,  Odeaaa,  Kerb. 
Nikolayev,  and  Kostov-on-Don.  are  adminis- 
tered bv  special  governors  (gradonackalnik); 
Cronstadt  is  under  a  separate  military  gor- 
emor. 

Scotland.  By  the  local  government  act 
of  Great  Britain,  in  1894,  a  Ic^  government 
board  for  Scotland  was  constituted.  It  consists 
of  the  secretary  for  Scotland  as  preadent,  the 
solicitor  general  of  Scotland,  the  under  secretarr 
for  Scotuind,  and  other  three  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown.  The  local  government  act 
which  was  passed  for  Scotland  in  1889,  fdlowod 
in  its  main  outlines  the  English  Act  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  powers  of  local  administrataoo 
in  coimties  formerly  exercised  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  supply  and  road  trustees  were  either 
wholly  or  in  part  transferred  to  the  new  councils, 
which  took  over  their  duties  and  respon^biiities 
in  1890.  The  act  of  1894,  provided  that  a 
parish  council  should  be  estaolished  in  every 
parish  to  take  the  place  of  the  parochial  boards 
and  to  exercise  powers  similar  to  those  of  the 
parish  councils  m  England.  Municipal  ho&ts 
exist  in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  as  in  those  of 
England,  but  instead  of  their  magistrates  h&M 
called  aldermen,  they  are  called  bailies,  and 
instead  of  their  chief  magistrates  being  called 
mayors  they  are  called  provosts.  There  are  in 
Scotland  five  kinds  of  our^hs — (1)  burghs  of 
barony;  (2)  burghs  of  regahty  (no  practic^  dis- 
tinction between  these  two);  the  coundls  d 
these  two  classes  of  bui^hs  ceaaed  to  exist  in 
1893,  by  statutory  enactment ;  (3)  ro>ral  biufhs, 
representatives  of  which  meet  togetliEer  annually 
in  a  collective  corporate  character,  as  the  '*  con- 
vention of  ro3ral  bui^hs,"  for  the  transaction  of 
business;  (4)  parliamentary  buighs,  which  pos- 
sess statutory  constitutions  almost  identkal 
with  those  of  tnero3ralbui*ghs;  (5)  police  buighs, 
constituted  under  the  burgh  pc^ce  (Scotland) 
actj  1892,  in  which  the  lo^  authority  are  the 
police  commissioners.  These  two  latter  buisbs 
by  acts  passed  in  1879  and  1895,  are  enabled  to 
send  representatives  to  the  convention. 

Servla.  The  independence  of  Servia,  wlyeh, 
was  formeriy  an  autonomous  province  of  Tur- 
key, was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
1878.  The  constitution,  voted  by  the  natiooal 
assembly  of  1889,  was  abrogated  o^  the  kiitf^ 
May,  IS^,  and  an  older  constitution  of  laSS, 
temporarily  revived ;  but  in  1903  the  1889  con- 
stitution was  restored.  The  executive  is  verted 
in  the  kin^  and  his  ministers,  and  the  legislative 
authority  m  the  long  in  conjunction  with  the 
national  assembly  or  narodna-akuptschina  and 
a  state  council.  The  former  consists  of  160 
deputies  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  lour 
years;  the  latter  of  sixteen  members,  eight  iM«n- 
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inated  by  the  king  and  eight  elected  by  the 
assembly. 

Slam*  The  executive  power  is  exercised  by 
the  king  advised  by  a  cabinet  (senabodi)  con- 
sisting of  the  heads  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  government:  foreign  affairs,  interior, 
justice,  miance,  public  instruction,  public  works, 
war,  marine^  police,  etc.  Most  of  the  portfolios 
are  held  by  the  king's  half-brothers  and  sons. 
The  law  of  1874,  constituting  a  council  of  state, 
has  now  been  superseded  by  the  royal  decree  of 
1895,  creating  a  legislative  council.  The  latter 
is  composed  of  the  ministers  of  state  and  others, 
not  less  than  twelve  in  number,  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  The  total  membership  is  now  fifty- 
one.  In  the  preamble  of  the  royal  decree  it  is 
stated  that  the  object  of  this  body  is  to  revise, 
amend,  and  complete  the  legislation  of  the  king- 
dom. It  is  to  meet  at  least  once  a  week,  and  it  ma  v 
appoint  connnittees  of  three  or  four  members,  with 
the  addition  of  competent  outsiders  who  must  not 
outnumber  the  members.  An  important  article 
^ves  the  legislative  council  power  to  promulgate 
mws  without  the  royal  assent  in  the  event  of  any 
temporary  disability  of  the  Crown.  At  other 
times  the  royal  signature  is  indispensable.  This 
council  has  shown  considerable  legislative  activ- 
ity. The  Siamese  Malay  States  are  administered 
hyr  the  rajahs  mostly  under  the  control  of  com- 
missioners sent  from  Bangkok. 

South  Carolina*  The  first  Constitution, 
adopted  in  1776,  was  succeeded  by  others  in 
1778,  1790,  1865,  1868,  and  1895,  the  last-named 
being  still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed  in 
either  House  of  the  Legislature,  and  approved  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  House,  are  submitted 
to  the  popular  vote ;  if  approved  by  a  maiority 
of  the  voters^  and  by  a  majority  of  each  House 
of  the  next  Legislature  they  become  part  of  the 
Constitution.  Tiie  Legislature,  called  tne  General 
Assembly,  consists  of  a  Senate  of  fort}r-one 
members,  elected  for  four  years  (half  retiring 
biennially),  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of 
124  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Senators 
must  be  25,  and  Representatives  21  years  of  age, 
and  all  the  L^slators  must  be  duly  qualified 
electors  of  the  State.  Revenue  bills  must  origi- 
nate in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  State  is  the  governor, 
elected  for  two  years.  He  is  commander-in-chief 
of  the  militia ;  has  power  to  pardon  or  reprieve, 
and  has  a  veto  which  may  be  overcome  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses.  He  may  call 
special  sessions  of  the  Legislature.  Other  State 
officials  are  the  lieutenant-goveraor,  the  treas- 
urer, the  attorney-general,  the  comptroller-gene- 
ral, the  adjutant  general,  and  the  superinten- 
dent of  education. 

South  Dakota.  Under  the  Constitution 
of  South  Dakota,  adopted  in  1889,  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; but  to  the  people  is  reserved  the 
ri^t  that  not  less  than  5  percent,  of  the  electors 
may  (1)  propose  measures  which  the  Legislature 
shall  enact  and  submit  to  a  vote  of  the  general 
body  of  electors;  (2)  demand  a  referendum  in 
respect  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Legislature,  before 
such  laws  take  effect,  save  in  cases  of  urgency. 
The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Senate  shall 
consist  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  and  not  more 


than  forty-five  members,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  not  less  than  seventy-five,  nor 
more  than  135  members.  Both  Senators  and 
Representatives  must,  amonff  other  qualifications 
have  reached  the  ace  of  25  years,  and  have 
resided  in  the  State  Tor  two  years  immediatelv 
preceding  election.  The  term  of  office  of  both 
IS  two  years.  Any  bill  may  ori^nate  in  either 
House.  The  House  of  Representatives  has  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment;  impeachments 
must  be  tried  hj  the  Senate.  The  chief  execu- 
tive authority  is  in  the  hands  of  a  governor, 
elected  for  two  years.  He  himself  must  be  a 
qualified  elector  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  must  have  attained  the  afi;e  of  30  years, 
and  have  resided  in  the  State  ouring  the  two 
years  immediately  preceding  his  election.  He 
has  the  powers  usually  resident  in  State  govern- 
ors, including  the  limited  veto  and  panionine 
powers.  At  the  same  time  as  the  governor,  and 
lor  the  same  period,  there  are  elected  a  lieuten- 
ant-governor, who  acts  as  president  of  the 
Senate;  a  secretary  of  state^  an  auditor,  a 
treasurer  (who  may  not  hold  office  for  more  than 
two  terms  consecutively),  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  a  conmiissioner  of  schools  and 
public  lands,  and  an  attorney-general. 

Spain.    By  the  constitution  of  1876,  Spain 
is  declared  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  the 
]  executive  power  vested  in  the  kinc,  and  the  leg- 
islative power  in  the  cortes  with  the  king.    The 
cortes  consists  of  senate  and  congress.    The 
senate  is  composed  of  three  classes:   those  who 
sit  by  right  of  royal  or  noble  birth  or  official 
I  position,  100  members  nominated  by  the  Crown 
i  (these  two  classes  not  numbering  more  than  180 
together),  and   180  elected  by  the  communal 
!  and  provincial  states,  the  church,  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  largest  taxpayers  of  the  kingdom. 
The  elected  senators  must  be  renewed  by  one 
I  half  every  five  years,  and  altogether  whenever 
the  cortes  are  dissolved.    The  congress  contains 
'  406  deputies,  elected  for  five  years  oy  citizens  of 
25  years  of  a^  who  have  enjoyed  full  civil  rights 
in  any  mumcipality  for  two  years.    There  L«- 
some  provision  for  minority  representation,  an'i 
for  the  election  of  ten  deputies,  who,  though  not 
i  returned  in  any  single  district,  yet  receive  a 
'  cumulative  vote  of  more  than  10,000  in  several 
i  districts.    The  senate  and  congress  are  equal  in 
i  authority,  and  either  of  them,  or  the  king,  can 
introduce  new  laws.     Each  of  the  forty-nine 
provinces  has  its  own  parliament,  and  each  com- 
mune its  own  elected  ayuntamiento,  presided 
over  by  the  alcalde,  for  municipal  and  provincial 
admimstration ;  and  by  the  constitution  neither 
the  executive  nor  the  cortes  can  (although  they 
do)  interfere  in  municipal  or  provincial  admin- 
istration, except  for  the  protection  of  national 
and  permanent  interests.    The  state  religion  is 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  public  worsnip  of 
any  other  creed  is  forbidden. 

In  1903,  the  army  was  reorganized  on  the 
basis  of  an  effective  of  80,000  men ;  the  second 
battalions  of  the  infantry  regiments  and  the 
fourth  sauadrons  of  the  caval^  being  reduced. 
In  1907  the  effective  was  raised  to  100,000  owin^ 
to  increased  establishments  at  Ceuta,  Melilla,  and 
Minorca,  the  strengthening  of  infantry  battalions 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  other  increases. 
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STATE  STATISTICS  — mSTORia 


States 


AUbama. 

ArluuuM, 

California, 
Colorado, 

Connecticut, 
Delaware, 


Florida, 
Georgia, 
Idaho. . 


Illinois, 


Indiana, 
Iowa,  . 


Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine. 

Maryland. 


Massachusetts.  . 

Michigan,    .  .  . 

Minnesota,  .  .  . 

Mississippi, .  .  . 

Missouri,     .  .  . 

Montana,     .  .  . 

Nebraska,   .  .  . 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,    .    . 

New  York,  .  . 
North  Carolina, . 
North  Dakota.   . 


Ohio, 

Oklahoma,  .    .    . 

Oregon.  .  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania.  . 
Rhode  Island,    . 

South  Carolina, 
South  DakoU.   . 

Tenn( 


Texas,  . 
UUh.  .  . 
Vermont, 
Virginia, . 


Washington,  . 

West  Virginia, 
Wisconsin,  .    . 

Wyoming,  .    . 


OaiotN  AND  Mkakino 
or  Namb 


Indian  —  Here  we  rest 

From  a  tribe  of  Indians,     .    .    . 

From  an  old  Spanish  romance. 
Spanish  —  Red,  or  Ruddy,    .    . 


Indian  —  Long  River 

In  honor  of  Lord  Delaware,   .    . 

Spanish  —  Bloomins, 

In  honor  of  George  11.,   .... 
Indian  —  Gem  ofthe  Mountains, 


Indian  —  The  Men, 


Indian's  Ground 

Indian  —  Drowsy  Ones,      .    .    . 

Indian  —  Smoky  Water,  .  .  . 
Indian  —  Dark      and      Bloody 

Ground,     

In  honor  of  Louis  XIV 

The  Main  Land 

In  honor  of    Queen    Henrietta 

Maria 

The  place  of  great  hills 

Indian  —  Great  Lake 

Indian  —  Cloudy  Water,    .    .    . 

Indian  —  Great  River,  or  Father 

of  Waters 

Indian  —  Great  Muddy,     .    .    . 

Spanish  —  A  Mountain,      .    .    . 

Indian  —  Shallow  Water,  .    .    . 

Spanish  —  Snow-coversd,  .  .  . 
Hampshire.  England,  . 


In  honor  of  governor  of  Jersey 

Island, 

In  honor  of  Duke  of  York,.  .  . 
In  honor  of  Charles  II.,  .... 
Indian  —  Allied, 

Indian  —  Beautiful  River,  .  . 
Indian  —  Beautiful  Land,  .    .    . 

Spanish  —  Wild  Marjoram,  .  . 
Latin  —  Penn's  Woods.  .... 
Rhodes,  an  island  in  the  .£gian 

Sea 

In  honor  of  Charles  II.,  .  .  .  . 
Indian  —  Allied, 

Indian  —  River  with  the  great 
bend,  

From  tribe  of  Indians 

Indian  —  Mountain  Dwellers,    . 

French  —  Green  Mountain,    .    . 

In  honor  of  Elisabeth,  the  Vir- 
gin Queen 

After  George  Washington,  first 
President  of  United  SUtes,    . 

From  Virginia. 

Indian  — ^Wila  Rushing  Channel, 

Indian  —  Extensive  Plain,     .    . 


Date  or 

Admib- 

aiON 

INTO 

Union 


1819 

1836 

1850 
1876 

•1788 
•1787 

1845 

•1788 

1890 

1818 

1816 
1846 

1861 

1792 
1812 
1820 

•1788 
•1788 

1837 

1858 


1817 
1821 

1889 

1867 

1864 
•1788 

•1787 
•1788 
•1789 


1803 
1907 


1859 
•1787 


•1790 
•1788 


1796 
1845 


1791 
•1788 


1863 
1848 

1890 


SETTLEMENT 


Wbbkb 


Mobile  Bay,  . 

Arkansas  Post, 

San  Diego,  . 
Auroria,     .   . 

Windsor,  .  . 
Wilmington,  . 

St.  Augustine, 
Savannah. 
CcBur  d'Alene, 

Kaskaskia,     . 

Vinoennes, .  . 
Burlington,    . 

Leavenworth,* 

Booneeboro.  . 
New  Orieans, 
Saoo 

St.  Mary's,  . 
Plymouth,     . 

Sualt  Ste.  Marie, 

St.  Paul,    .    .    . 


BUoxi,    .    .    . 
St.  Goievieve, 

Yellowstone  River 

Bellevue,    .    .    . 

Genoa,    .... 
Portsmouth,  .    . 

Elisabethtown, . 
New  York,     .    . 
Albemarie  Sound, 
Pembino,   .    .    . 

Mariette,    .    .    . 
Guthrie.     .    .   . 


Astoria. 
Chester, 


Providence,  .  . 
Ashley  River,  . 
Southeast  part. 


Fort  Loudon,  . 
San  Antonio,  . 
Salt  Lake  City.. 
Fort  Dummer,  . 

Jamestown,   .    . 

Columbia  River. 
Upshur  County, 
Green  Bay,  .  . 

Cheyenne,  .  .  . 


When 


1702 

1685 

1769 
1859 

1633 
1638 

1565 
1733 
1842 

tl682 

tl702 
1833 

1854 

1775 

1718 

tl623 

1634 
1620 

1668 

1838 


1699 
1755 

1809 

1847 

1850 
1623 

1664 

tl613 

1653 

1812 

1788 
1890 

1811 
1682 


1670 
1859 


1757 
1692 
1847 
1724 

1607 

1811 
1764 
1745 

1867 


Bt  Whom 


French, 

French, 

Spanish, 
American, 

English, 
Swedes, 

Spanish, 
E«iudish. 
American. 

French, 

French. 
American. 

Ammcan. 

English, 
French, 

English. 


Akka 
Sqcaai 
Miles 


Pm 


French, 
American, 


French, 
Frmch, 

American, 

American, 

American. 

E^igli^h, 
Dutch. 
English, 
English, 

American. 
American. 

American, 
English, 

English. 
English, 
American, 


English. 
Spanish, 
Am«ican. 
EIngiish, 

English, 

English. 

American. 

French, 

American. 


52,250 

53350 

15S360 
103,925 

4.900 

2.050 

58.690 
50.475 
84.800 


1.^ 

1.4SSJ 


lUJ 


56.630     4JSU 


36.350 
56.035 


82,060  I  i.r«i 


40.400 
48.720 
33.040 

12,210 
8.315 


!  2.1C. 


.  I.ISSJ 


58,915 

im 

83,365 

\,lhh 

46310 
00.415 

1^1 
3.10ft 

146.080 

su 

75,510 

I06& 

110.700 
0305 

411. 

7315 
49.170 
52350 
70.795 

41,060 
70.430 

96.030 
46315 

1350 
30,570 
77,650 


42.050 

265,780 

S4.970 

9.565 

42,450 

410.180 
24.780 
56.040 

97.890 


44srj 

1.4fl?i 

M 


2,03P 


» 


*  Dates  of  ratifying  the  Constitution  by  the  Thirteen  Original  States. 


t  Doubtful. 

TERRITORIEA    AJVD 


Territories  and  Insular 
Possessions 


Date  or 
Settle- 


Place  or 
Settlement 


Bt  Whom 
Settled 


CAPfTALS 


Oboa3«- 


Port 

,0S3U 


New  Mexico. 
Ariiona.  .    . 


Hawaiian  Islandis. 
Porto  Rico,     .    .    . 
Philippine  Islands. 


1582 

i783 
1820 
1500 
1565 


Santa  F^. 

kodii^k.*  ; 

Honolulu. . 
Cebu.*    !    ; 


Spaniards, 

Spaniards, 

Russians,    . 

Americans, 

Spaniards, 

Spaniards. 


Santa  F^, 
Phcenix,  . 
Sitka.  .  . 
Honolulu. 
San  Juan, 


1850 
1863 


1900 


6% 
15*i 
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SOGRAPHICAL.,  AND  INDUSTRIAL. 


Obioinal  Names,  or  Territort  fqom 
WHICH  Derived 


nana   and    Georgia,  Miraiasippi  Territory, 

abama  Territory 

nana,  Louisiana  Territory,  Missouri  Terri- 

•y.  Arkansas  Territory 

Albion,  Upper  California 

nana  and  Mexican  cession.    Colorado  Terri- 

y 

Ii  VinpniSt  New  England 

Sweden,  New  Netherland.  three  lower  coun- 

I  on  the  Delaware, 

ja  Territory 

>f  the  Original  Thirteen  States 

m  Territory,  Washington  Territory,  Idaho 

•ritory,      

iirest  Territory,  Indiana  Territory,  Illinois 

ritory,      

iwest  Territory,  Indian  Territory 

iana,    llisaouri.  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 

ra  Territories 

iana.  Kansas  Territory 

lia 

iana.  Territory  of  Orleans. 

Bngland,  Laconia,  and  Massachusetts,  .    . 
f  the  original  States, 

Yinginia,  New  England,  Massachusetts 

r^ 

west  Territory,  Indiana  Territory,  Michi- 

Tcrritory. 

ana  and  Northwest  Territory,  Minnesota 

ritory 

ana  and  Georgia,  Mississippi  Territory.    . 

ana,  Louisiana  Territory,  Missouri  Terri- 

ana.  Nebraska  Territory,  Idaho  Territory, 
Ota  Territory.  Montana  Territory,  .    .    . 

uia.  Nebraska  Territory, 

California,  Utah  Territory,  Nevada  Terri- 

Virginia,  New  England,  Laconia,     .    .    . 
etherland 

etberland 

arte  Colony 

ina,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  Territory. 

>ta  Territory 

rest  Territory "     ... 

Territory,  Oklahoma  Territory 

Territory, 

J  Ststte 

Virginia.  New  England,  Aquiday,  Provi- 
9  a.nd  Rhode  Island  Plantations,  .... 

t  Colony 

na,  Minnesota,  and  Nebraska  Territories, 

*tM  Territory, 

Carolina,  Territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
r 

i'  Ceaeion,  Utah  Territory, 

»therland.  New  Hampshire  Grants,     .    . 

iTirKiAia 

Territory,  Washington  Territory,   .    .    . 

imt  Territory,  Ilhnois  Territory,  Michigan 

4yry,  Wisconsin. 

la    (ehiefly),  Nebraska  Territory,  Dakota 
:ory .  Idaho  Territory.  Wyoming  Territory, 


Popula- 
tion 
When 
AoMrr- 

TBD 


127,901 

97,574 
92.697 

39.864 
237.946 

69.098 
87.445 
82.748 

113,777 

55.211 
147,178 

192.214 
107.206 
73.077 

76,556 
298.335 
319.728 


475,327 

212.267 

172.793 
75.448 

66.586 

175.000 
122.993 

42.491 
141.885 
184,139 

340,120 
393,751 

415.610 
45,365 

52.566 
434,373 

60,110 
249,073 

568,477 

30.791 
212,692 
207.905 

85.416 
748.308 

143.669 

376,688 

305,391 

100.000 


Miles 
OF  Rail- 
road IN 
1905 


4.854 

4.229 
6.507 

5.207 
1.018 

335 
3.628 
6.513 

1.465 

11,832 
6,928 

9,893 
8,841 
3.335 

4.136 
2.028 
1.441 


2.119 

8.794 

8.065 
3.708 

8.045 

3.309 
5.833 

1.180 
1.267 
2.274 

8.336 
4.256 

3.233 
9.269 
4.898 

1.812 
11,155 

212 
3.180 

3,067 

3,576 
12.048 
1.805 
1.062 
3,972 


2,988 
7,211 
1.247 


Colored 
Popula- 
tion. 
1900 


827.307 

366.856 
11.045 

8.570 
15.226 

30.607 

230.730 

1.034,813 

293 

86,078 
57,505 

12,693 

52,003 

284.706 

650.804 

1.319 

235,064 


31,974 

15,816 

4,959 
907,630 

161,234 

1.523 
6.269 

134 

662 

69,844 

99,232 
624,469 

286 
96,901 
55,684 

1,105 
156,845 

9,092 
782,321 

465 

480.243 

620,722 

672 

826 

660,722 

2,514 

43.499 

2,542 

940 


Foreign 
Popula- 
tion, 
1900 


Native 
Popula- 
tion, 
1900 


States 


14.592 

14.289 
367,240 

91.155 
238.210 

13,810 
23.832 
12.403 

24.604 

966.747 
142.121 

305.920 
126.685 
50.249 

52.903 
93.330 
93.934 


846,324 

541,653 

505,318 
7,981 

216.379 

67.067 
177,347 

10,093 

88,107 

431,884 

1,900.425 
4,492 

113.091 

458.734 

20,638 

65,748 
985,250 

134,519 
5,528 

88.508 

17.746 
179,357 
53,777 
44,747 
19,461 

111,364 
22,451 

515,971 
17,415 


1,814,105  I  Alabama. 


1,297,275 
1,117.813 

448,545 
670,210 

170,925 

504,710 

2,203,928 

137,168 

3,854,803 
2,374,341 

1,925,933 
1.343.810 
2.096,925 

1,328.722 

601.136 

1.094.110 


1.959.022 

1379.329 

1.246.076 
1.543,289 

2,890,286 

176,262 
888.953 

32.242 

323,481 

U451.785 

5,368.469 
1.889.318 

206.055 

3.698.811 

769.853 

347.788 
5.316,865 

294,037 
1.334.788 

313.062 

2.002.870 

2.869.353 

222,972 

1,834,723 
406,739 
936,349 

1,553.071 
75.116 


Ari 
California. 

Colorado. 
Connecticut. 

Delaware. 

Florida, 

Georgia. 

Idaho. 

Illinois. 
Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 


Bfassachusetts. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 
Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 
North  CaroUna. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. 
Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island.' 
South  CaroUna. 

South  Dakota. 


TenncL. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia. 

Washington. 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming. 


9SION8  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


1900 


Area  in 
Sq.  Miles 


Miles  of 

Railroad 

IN  1900 


Foreign 
Population 


Colored 
Population 


Native 
Population 


Territories  and  Insular 
Possessions 


.3,310 
2.031 
3,502 

o.ooo_ 


122.580 
113.020 
590.884 
6.740 
3,600 
140.000 


1.753 

1,512 

22 

71 


13,625 
24,233 
12,661 
90,780 


1,610 

1348 

168 

233 


181,685 
98.698 
50.931 
63,221 


New  Mexico. 
Arizona. 
Alaska. 

Hawaiian  Islands. 
Porto  Rico. 
Philippine  Islands. 
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SUFFRAGE  REQUIREMENTS  THROUGHO^ 

*  atiaen  of  the  Uniied  SutM  '*  meana.  unless  otherwiM  sUted,  a  male  of  twenty-one  yean  and  cm.    Woas 


■= 

1  Previous  Residence  Req'b£d| 

GOTON 

Rbquirembntb  as                I                                         j  Persdxs  Excluded 

States 

CAPfTALS 

TO   CinxBNBHiP     '      In           In     1      In      In  Pre-       fbom  StrrraAOE 

Ssk-^ 

.  SUte  j  County,  Town  |    cinct  | 

«•    1 

Alabama.  .    .    . 

Montgomery, 

atisen    of    United  '  2  years  1  year    3  mos.  .  3  mos.  ,  Convicted  of  treason 

$5,000 

SUtes    or    alien 

;      or    otber    telonjea. 

who  has  declared 

1      idioU,  or  insane. 

Arkansas, .   .    . 

Little  Rock, 

intentions. 
Citisen    of    United    1  year 

6  mos.  30  days  30  days  IdioU,  insane,     con- 

zm  ; 

States    or    aUen 

1              1 

victed    of    leJony, 

who  has  declared 
intentions. 

1 
1 

faUure  to  pay  poU- 
Ux.  U.  8.  soldierm. 
or  mariners. 

California,     .    . 

Sacramento. 

atisen  by  nativity.     1  year 

90  days     30  days;  Chinese,    idiota,     in- 

«.ooe 1 

naturalisation  (90 

sane,  erabexzlers  of 

days  prior  to  elec- 
tion), or  treaty  of 

public  moneys,  eon- 
victed  of  intamous 

Colorado,  .    .    . 

Denver,    .    . 

Oueretaro. 
Citisen.    native   or 

1  year 

t                              1      crimct 

5.00c 

" 

naturalised,  male 

1 

public  prison,  un- 
der    guardianship. 

or  female,  who  is 

1 

duly  registered. 

non  ccmjxm  mentas, 
insane. 

Connecticut. .    . 

Hartford,.    . 

Citisen    of    United 

1  year  1    6  mos.  ;    

Convicted  of  beinoua 

4,000 

States   who   can 

1 

' 

crime,   unless  par- 

read English  lan- 

j 

doned. 

Delaware.     .    . 

Dover,  .    .    . 

guage. 
CiUfen    who    shall 

1  year    3  mos. 

2.000 

havepaidarens- ;                                                         ,      paupers,  or  pereons 
tration  feeof  fl.                 '                            i              '      convicted  of  felony. 

Florida 

Tallahassee. 

Citisen    of    United  ,  1  year  ;  6  mos.    6  mos. 
SUtes. 

• 

1  Idiota.  duelists,  eon- 

'      victed  of  felony  or 
1.     any    infamous 
1      crime. 

5.000 

Georgia,     .    .    . 

Atlanta.    .    . 

Citisen    of    United     1  year  ,  6  mos.  1    

;  Convicted  of  felony. 

5.000   1 

States    who    has                i 

1      .     _ 

bribery,  or  larceny. 

paid  all  his  taxes 

1 

unless      pardoned. 

since  1877. 

1 

idioU.  and  insane. 

Idaho 

Bois^aty,  . 

Citisen    of    United    6  mos. 

30  days     . . . . 

IdioU,    insane,    con- 
victed   of    felony. 

5,000   1 

SUtes,    male    or 

. 

female. 

bigamists,    polyga- 

Illinois 

Springfield.  . 

* 
CiUsen    of    United    1  year  90  days  30  days 

30  days 

misU.  under  guar- 
dianship. 
Convicted   of   felony 

12.000   1 

SUtes  (6).                            I              • 

;         1         ; 

or  bribery  in  elec- 
tions,    unless     re- 
stored   to   dtiaeo- 
ship. 
United     SUtcs     sol- 

Indiana.   .    .    . 

Indianapolis, 

Citisen  or  alien  who    6  mos.  60  days  60  days  30  days 

8,00c   1 

has  declared  in- 

1 

diers,   sailors,    and 

tention    and    re- 

marines, and  per- 
sons  convicted  of 

sided  one  year  in 

United  SUtes. 

infamous  crime. 

Iowa, 

Des  Moines. 

Citisen    of    United 

6  mos.  |60  daysl    

Idiots,    insane,    con- 

5i»0 

SUtes. 

victed  of  infamoos 
crime.    U.   8.    sol- 

Kansas  

Topeka,    .    . 

Citisen    of    United    6  mos. 

30  days 

30  days;  10  days 

diers  0"). 
Convicted  of  treason 

5.000 

SUtes    or    alien  ,              j              { 

or   felony,    insane. 

who  has  declared  i 
intention  (h).         '               i               ! 
Citisen    of    United     1  year  :  6  mos.  60  days 

under  guardian- 
ship. {%) 
Convicted  of  treason. 

Kentucky,    .   . 

Frankfort,    . 

60  days 

6.5O0 

SUtes  (6).              1              1 

felony,  or  bribery  in 
an  election,  idiota. 

1              1 

and  insane  {3), 

Louisiana,     .    . 

Baton  Rouge. 

Citisen    of    United  '•  2  years  1  year 

1  6  mos. 

IdioU.  insane,  fekms 

5.000 

SUtes  (m). 

under    indictment, 
inmates   of   prison 
or  charitable  insti- 

' 

tution  except  Sol- 

, 

I 

diers'  Home. 

Maine 

AugusU,  .    . 

Citisen    of    United  ,  3  mos 

Sutes.                   1 
Citisen    of    United     1  year 

3  mos. 

3  mos.    3  mos. 

1 

Paupers  and  Indians 
not  taxed. 

3.000    1 

Maryland,.    .    . 

Annapolis.    . 

6  mos. 

6  mos.  i  1  day 

4,500 

SUtes. 

lunatics,  mow  earn 

Massachusetts. . 

Boston,     .    . 

Citisen    who   can 

1  year  ]  6  mos. 

6  mos. 

6  mos.  1  Pauper*  ancl  persona 

84)00 

Michigan,  .    .    . 

Lansing,  .    . 

read  and  write(6). 
Citisen    of    United 

6  mos.  20  days 

1      under  guanOanship. 
20  days  20  days  Indians    with    tribsa 

4.00c 

SUtes    or    alien 

1              1 

reUtions,   dueliata. 

who    declared 

'-            I 

and  accessories. 

intention  2  years 

i 

1              1 

prior  to  Novem- 
ber    8,      1894 
(6). 

; 
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UNITED  STATES 


to  vote  at  school  elections  in 

seven 

i  States, 

and  have  full  suffrage 

in  Colorado.  Idaho.  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Leoislatubss 

Mem's  Terms 

^1 

Total 
Valuation 

Per  Or. 
Actual 
Value 

Tax  Rate 

PER 

$1,000 

Voting  Population 

- 

1  Li^t 

of 
Session 

Salaries 

of 
Membera 

Sena- 
tors 

Repre- 
sent- 
atives 

Total 

1 
Whites      Negroes 

60  days 

$4  per  diem 

4 

2 

11 

$  344.224^21 

40 

$6.50 

413.862 

232.294 

181.471 

1 
jOOdayB 

1 

6per  diem 

4 

2 

9 

249.779.108 

.... 

5.34 

313.836 

226.697 

87.157 

1 

60  days 

1 

8  per  diem 

4 

2 

10 

1.694.781,905 

.... 

4.76 

544,087 

489.545 

3.711 

00  days 

7  per  diem 

4 

2 

5 

465,000,000 

" '  ^ 

4.50 

186.708 

181.616 

3.215 

None 

300  per  annum 

2 

2 

7 

712.519.166 

80 

280.340 

275.126 

4.676 

60  days 

5  per  diem 

4 

2 

3 

76.000.000 

54,018 

45.692 

8.374 

60  days 

6  per  diem 

4 

2 

5 

131.436.593 

6.50 

139,601 

77,962 

61.417 

1   50  days 

4  per  diem 

2 

2 

13 

577.840.282 

Full 

4.80 

500,752 

277.496 

223.073 

60  days 

5  per  diem 

2 

2 

3 

80,707.903 

40 

53.932 

60.328 

130 

None 

1.000  per  sess'n 

4 

2 

27 

1.083.050,979 

20 

5.20 

1.401.456 

1.370.209 

29.762 

60  days 

6  per  diem 

4 

2 

15 

1.360.445.139 

0.90 

720.206 

701.761 

18.180 

None 

550  per  term 

4 

2 

13 

634.733,822 

25 

3.50 

636.298 

630.665 

4.441 

50  days 

3  per  diem 

4 

2 

10 

378.335.401 

25 

6.20 

413,786 

398.662 

14.695 

60  days 

5  per  diem 

4 

2 

13 

644,489,000 

.... 

6.00 

643.996 

469.206 

74.728 

too  days 

5  per  diem 

4 

4 

9 

459,271,270 

Full 

5.00 

325.943 

177.878 

147.348 

None 

300  per  annum 

2 

2 

6 

366.514,014 

Full 

2.60 

217.663 

216,856 

445 

,90  days 

5  per  diem 

4 

2 

8 

643,812.408 

.... 

1.70 

321.903 

260.979 

60.406 

J     None 

750  per  annum 

1 

1 

16 

4.222.281.054 

FuU 

843.465 

830.049 

10.456 

1  None 

1 
\ 

i 

3  per  diem 

2 

2 

14 

1.596.431.914 

85 

1.95 

719.478 

712,245 

5.193 
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Requirements  as 

Previous  Residence  Req'red 

Goth 

,1                Persons  E3KXirDM> 

1 

States 

CAPrTALS 

TO    CmZENSBIP 

In     1      In           In     'in  Pre-       rBOM  Suftracb          Ssk>| 

Sute  1  County    Town      cinct 

~l 

MizmefloU,    .    . 

St.  Paul.  .    . 

CiUien    of    United 
Sutes    who    has 

6  mos.  '30  days  30  days  30  days 

Convicted  of  tifUBnti    STSXflf 
or    felony,    unpar- 

been such  for  3 

1 

doned,  under  guar- 

months preceding 

dianship,      iiisniif . 

election  (6). 

Indians     lacking 
customs  of  ctviliaa- 

tion. 

1 

MiMiMippi.   .    . 

Jackson.  .    . 

Citisen    of    United 

2  years 

I  year 

lyear 

lyr.(ll)   Insane,     idiota,     la- 

csoo'l 

States   who    can 

dians    not    taxed. 

read    or    under- 

felons, persons  who 

stand     Constitu- 

have not  paxl  tJUEes, 

tion. 

bigamists. 

MiBMuri.   .    .    . 

Jefferson  City, 

Citisen    of    United 

I  year 

60  days  60  days 

20  days 

Persons     in    poor-      5.000' 

States    or    alien 

houses  or  asytoms 

who  has  declared 

at  public  expense. 

intention  not  less 

those  in  prison,  or 
convicted    of    in-    . 

than    1    year   or 

more  than  5  be- 
fore election. 
Citisen    of    United 

famous  crimes  (n).  , 

MonUnA.  .    .    . 

Helena.    .    . 

I  year 

30  days  30  days 

30  days 

Felons  not  pardoned,  t    5j000 ' 

SUtes  (6). 

idioU.  insane.  C  S. 
soldien.     seamen, 
and    marinea,    In- 
dians. 

Nebraska..  .    . 

Lincoln.    .    . 

CiUsen    of   United 
SUtes    or    aUen 
who  has  declared 

6  mos. 

40  days  30  days 

1 

10  days 

Convicted  of  treaacm 
stored     to    civil 

2.500 

intention  30  days 

rights,  persons  MM 

before  election  (6). 
CiUsen    of    United 

eompo9  wtentiM   QD- 

Nevada.    .    .    . 

Carson  City. 

6  mos. 

30  days 

30  days 

30  days 

Idioto,  insane,  unpar^  |    4.000 

States. 

doned  convicU.  In- 
dians. Chinese. 

New  Hampshire. 

Concord.  .    . 

Citisen    of    United 

SUtes  (6). 
Citisen    of    United 

6  mos. 

6  mos. 

6  mos. 

6  mos. 

Paupers  (A).                      2,000 

New  Jersey, .   . 

Trenton.  .    . 

1  year 

5  mos. 

Idk>U.    paupers,    in-    10,000 

SUtes. 

sane,  convicted  of 
crime,   unless  par-  , 
doned  or  restored  , 
by  law  (/).                 ! 
Offenders    against'  10.000 

New  York.    .    . 

Albany. 

CiUsen    who    shaU 

lyr.(ifc) 

4  mos. 

(0 

(0 

have  been  a  citi- 

' 

elecUve     franchise 

sen    for     ninety 
days  prior  to  elec- 

rif^U.    gidlty     of 

tion. 

sons   convicted   of 
bribery  orinfamooa 
crime  and  not  re- 
stored   to    ciUsen- 

ship  by  the  Execu- 

tive.     Convicts   in 

* 

House  of  Refuge  or  ■ 

" 

Reformatory     not 

disquaUfied. 

North  Carolina. 

Raleigh.   .    . 

Citisen    of    United 
SUtes. 

2  years 

6  mos. 

4  mos. 

Convicted   of    friony      4UWC 

or  infamous  crime, 

idioU,  lunatics. 
Under  guardianship.      ZSKO 

North  Dakota.. 

Bismarck.    . 

CiUsen    of    United 

1  year 

90  days 

SUtes  and  civil- 

ised Indian,  t  (6). 

poB  mentit,  or  con- 
victed    of     felony 
and  treason,  unless 
restored    to     civil 
rights. 
Idiots,    insane,    and 

Ohio 

Columbus.    . 

aUsen    of    United 

1  year 

30  days  20  days 

20  days 

laooo 

SUtes  (6). 

felons,    persons   in  i 
U.  S.  mUitary  and 
naval    service    on  i 
duty  in  Ohio. 
Felons,  idiots,  insane.     AJOC 

Oklahoma.    .    . 

Guthrie.    .    . 

Citisen    of    United 
SUtes. 

6  mos.  60  days  60  days 

1              1 

30  days 

Oregon 

Salem.  .    .    . 

CiU«en    of    United 
SUtes    or    alien 

6  mos.     None      None 

Non« 

IdioU.   insane,    con-      5.000 
victed     of     felony. 

mho  has  declared 

Chinese. 

intenUon      more 

! 

than  1  year  prior 
to  elecUon  (b). 

I 

(' 

Pennsylvania,  . 

Harrisburg. 

CiUsen    of    United 
SUtes    at    least 
one  month    and 

1  year 





2  mos.    OoQTieted  of  penury    lO.OOD 
1      and  fraod  as  eler-  . 
1      tkm     olBeera,     or 

if  22   years    old 

bribery  of  voten. 

or     more    must 

1 

have    paid     tax 

1              i 

m-ithin  two  years. 
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Lboislatures 


u    ,  Limit 

I     of 
I.    iSeodon 


gOdaya 


None 


Todays 


60  days 


.     60  days 


50  days 

None 
None 


None 


60  days 
60  days 

I  None 

I 

I 

I  ■••• 
I 

40  days 

I 

I 

i  None 


Salaries 

of 
Members 


$5  per  diem 


400  per  annum 


5  per  diem 


6  per  diem 


500  per  annum 


8  per  diem 

200  per  annum 
500  per  annum 


1 .500  per  annum 


4  per  diem 

5  per  diem 

1,000  per  annum 

6  per  diem 
3  per  diem 

1,500  per  annum 


Mem' 8  Tebms 


Sena- 
tors 


Repre- 
sent- 
atives 


2 
2 


S2 


11 


10 


18 


30 


23 


34 


Total 

AB8EB8CD 

Valuation 

Per  Or. 
Actual 
Value 

S871.270.822 

40 

222.847.525 

1.489.300.319 

33J 

234.070.663 

FuU 

313.060.301 

20 

28.391.252 

231.641,571 

Full 

918,418.741 

8.015.090.722 

461.520.668 

66 

196,462.584 

25 

2.113.806.168 

60 

96.625.604 

25 

188.058.281 

33i 

4.405,378,339 

..... 

h      -.1  Voting  Population 


P5  5  q 

So.  ^ 

H 


$1.50 


6.00 


1.70 


2.50 


7.00 


8.00 


1.54 


Total 


506,794 


349.177 


856.684 


101.931 


301.091 


17.710 

130,987 
555,608 


2.184,965 


White* 

Negroes 

502,384 

2,168 

150,530 

197,936 

809,797 

46,418 

94.873 

711 

297.817 

2.298 

14,652 

70 

130.648 

230 

532.750 

21,474 

2.145,057 

31,425 

4.30 
5.30 


1.35 


6.50 
5.45 


417,578 
95.217 

1.212.223 

1.414,042 
144,446 

1,817,239 


289,263 
93.237 

1.180,599 

131,261 
1.763.482 


127.114 
115 


31.235 


560 


51.668 
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Pbevious  Rbsiobncb  Rbq'rbd 

Gonn 

States 

Capitalb 

Requibembnts  as 

Persons  Excxmco 

TO  CrruENSBiP 

In 

In 

In 

In  Pre- 

PBOM  SrVTKAGE 

Stb- 

sute 

County 

Town 

cinct 

lifli 

Rhode  IiUnd,  . 

Providence, 

Citisen    of    United 

Sutes. 
Citisen   of   United 

2  yr.Cx) 

.... 

6mos. 

Paupers,  lunatics  (0). 

«343» 

South  GMolin*. 

Columbia.    . 

2  yT.(c) 

1  year 

4mos. 

4mos. 

Felons,  bribery,  oo-     Zjm 
less  pardoned,  in- 

sutes («). 

sane,  paupeis. 

South  Dakota, 

Pierre,  . 

Citisen    of   United 
sutes    or    alien 
who    has   de- 
clared intention. 
Indian   who  has 

6mos.g 

30  days 

10  days 

10  days 

Under  guardianihipw 
insane,     convicted 
of  treason  or  felony 
unless   pardoned. 
U.  S.  sokfioni.  tea- 
men, and  marines. 

3^ 

Utions  (6). 
Citisen    of    United 

TeDuetMe,    .    . 

NashviUe,    . 

1  year 

6mos. 

Convicted  of  bribery    AffK 

Sutes   who    has 

or  other  infamoof 

paid    poll-tax 

offense. 

of    preceding 

TexM,   .... 

Austin..    .    . 

year. 
CiUsen   of    United 

1  year 

6mos. 

6mos. 

W) 

IdioU.  lunatics,  pao-     tW 

sutes    or    alien 

pers    convicted   of 
felony.    United 

who   has    de- 

clared   intention 

Sutes  soldiers,  ms- 

six  months  prior 

rinee.  and  seamen. 

to  election. 

UUh 

SaltLakeCity. 

Citisen    of    United 
sutes,    male   or 
female. 

lyear 

4mo8. 

60  days 

IdioU.    insane,    con-     iOOO 
victed  of  treason  or 
crime  against  elec- ' 
tive  franchise,  un- 
less pardoned.        1 

Vermont,  .   .    . 

Montpelier.  . 

Citiien    of    United 

1  year 

3mos. 

3mos. 

3mos. 

Those  who  have  not     1.506 

Sutes. 

obtained  the  appcn- 
bation  of  the  local 
board  of  civil  so- 

YirgmiA.    .    .    . 

Richmond.  . 

All  persons  who  six 
months  before 
the  election  have 
paid   their  Sute 
poll-taxes  for  the 

2  years 

lyear 

lyear 

.30  days 

thority. 
IdioU.  lunatics,  pan-    5.00) 
pers(/)0"). 

three     preceding 

years.     Also  any 

person    who 

served    in    time 

of    war    in     the 

army  or  navy  of 
theUnitedSUtes. 

t 

of  the  Confeder- 

1 

ate  Sutes.  or  of 

1 

any  Sute  of  the 

United  Sutes  or 

of  the  Confeder- 

ate sutes. 

WMhincton.     . 

Olympia,  .   . 

Citisen    of    United 
sutes     and     all 
residents     of 
Territory  prior  to 
Sutehoocr(6). 

1  year 

90  days 

30  days 

30  days 

Idiots,  lunaUcs.  coo-     iSfS 
victed  of  infamouf 
crinMS.  Indians  not 
taxed. 

West  Yirginis. . 

Charleston.  . 

Citisen  of  the  SUte. 

1  year 

60  days  6  moe. 

id) 

Paupers.  idioU.  luns-     S^ 

tics,    convicted   of 

treason,  felony,  or 

bribery  atelectioos.     .  _ 

Wiseonsin,    .    . 

Bfadison,  .    . 

Citisen    of    United 
Sutes    or    alien 
who  has  declared 
intention.andciv- 
iUsedIndianfit(6) 

1  year 

10  days 

10  days 

10  days 

Under  guardianship.     a.OOP 
insane,     convicted 
of  crime  or  treason, 
betting  on  electioos. 

Wyominc.     .    . 

Cheyenne.    . 

Citisen    of    United 
Sutes.    male  or 

lyear 

60  days 

10  days 

10  days 

Idiots,  insane,  fefoos.     2  ^' 
unable     to     read 

female. 

1      sute  Constitntaoe 
in  the  English  las- 

1 

!      Kuage.                                 J 

.J 

*  Australian  Ballot  law  or  a  modification  of  it  in  force,  t  Or  a  person  unable  to  read  the  Consfitutkm  m  l^ 
to  write  his  name,  (a)  Or  citisens  of  Mexico  who  shall  have  elected  to  beoome  dtisens  under  the  treaties  of  IMS 
Poll-tax  must  be  paid  for  current  year.  CI)  Gergymen  are  qualified  after  six  months'  residence  in  prednct.  (T)  A 
embesslers.  persons  guilty  of  bribery,  or  dishonorably  discharged  soldiera  from  the  United  Stetes  service,  ankn  (« 
(m)  Those  able  to  read  and  write  or  who  own  $300  worth  of  property  awessed  in  their  name,  or  wfaoae  father  or  gH 
was  entiUed  to  vote  on  January  1.  1867.  (n)  Also  soldiers.  saUors.  and  marines  in  United  Stetes  service.  0^  N« 
seaman,  or  marine  deemed  a  resident  because  sUtioned  in  the  SUte.  (o)  The  Australian  system  sconetiBMi  F< 
municipal  primaries  in  Georgia,  but  same  is  made  applicable  by  rule  of  party  ordering  primary  and  not  by  the  bv. 
must  have  severed  tribal  reUtions.     ($)  One  year's  residence  in  the  United  Stetes  prior  to  elcctioa  lequited.    (*)*• 
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LeOISLATI7R£8 

Mem' 

B  Terms 

'1 

Total 

ASBEBSED 

Valuation 

Tax  Rate 

PER 

$1,000 

VOTINO   PoPtJLATIOM 

J 

limit 

of 
Session 

Salaries 

of 
Members 

Sena- 
tors 

Repre- 
sent- 
atives 

ToUl 

Whites 

Negroes 

60  days 

$5  per  diem 

1 

1 

4 

1477.892.908 

75 

$1.80 

127.144 

124.001 

2.765 

J  l40day8 

4perdiem 

4 

2 

9 

210.331.854 

60 

5.00 

283.325 

130.375 

152.860 

60  days 

5  per  diem 

2 

2 

4 

173.206.733 

3.20 

112.681 

107,353 

184 

75  days 

4  per  diem 

2 

2 

12 

351.762.769 

75 

3.50 

487,380 

375.046 

112.236 

None 

5  per  diem 

4 

2 

18 

1.139.022.730 

3.80 

737.768 

599.961 

136.875 

60  days 

4  per  diem 

4 

2 

3 

146,204.050 

60 

5.00 

67.172 

65.205 

358 

None 

3  per  diem 

2 

2 

4 

187.931.820 

Full 

1.30 

108.356 

108.027 

289 

60  days 

4  per  diem 

4 

2 

12 

423.842.680 

.... 

4.00 

447.815 

301.379 

146.122 

60  days 

5  per  diem 

4 

2 

5 

530.209.882 

60 

5.40 

195.572 

183.999 

1.230 

43  days 

4  per  diem 

4 

2 

7 

875.089.593 

85 

0.85 

247.970 

233.129 

14.786 

None 

500  per  annum 

4 

2 

13 

1.384.580,755 

75 

11.27 

570.715 

567,213 

1.006 

40  days 

5  per  diem 

4 

2 

3 

51.223.203 

25 

5.87 

37.898 

36.262 

481 

school  dections.  ix)  Owners  of  real  estate,  one  year,  (c)  Ministers  in  charge  of  an  organised  church  and  teachers 
is  schools  are  entitled  to  vote  after  six  months'  residence  in  the  State,  (d)  Actual  residence  in  the  prednct  or  dis- 
quired.  (e)  Who  has  paid  six  months  before  election  any  poll-tax  then  due,  and  can  read  and  write  any  section  of 
»te  Constitution,  or  can  show  that  he  owns,  and  has  paid  all  taxes. due  the  previous  year  on  property  in  the  State 
i  at  $300  or  more,  (f)  Or  convicted  of  bribery,  embesslement  of  public  funds,  treason,  forgery,  perjury,  felony,  and 
trceny.  duelists  and  abettors,  unless  pardoned  by  Legislature,  (g)  Or  persons  non  compos  menH§,  convicted  of  bribery 
nous  crime,  until  restored  to  right  to  vote,  under  guardianship,  (h)  Also  persons  excused  from  paying  taxes  at  their 
qusst,  and  those  unable  to  read  the  State  Constitution  in  English,  or  write,     (k)  Inhabitance  not  residence.   (0  Thirty 

election  district. 
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Sweden.  Under  the  Swedish  Constitution 
of  1809,  with  subsequent  amendments,  the 
executive  power  is  lodged  in  the  king,  who  also 
possesses  le^slative  power  in  matters  of  political 
administration ;  in  all  other  respects  sucn  power 
is  exercised  jointly  bv  the  Diet,  which  alone 
may  impose  taxes.  Everv  new  law  must  have 
the  assent  of  the  king.  The  Diet  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  first  of  150  members  (elected  by 
provinces  and  municipalities  for  nine  years), 
the  second  of  230  members  (150  representing 
rural  and  eighty  urban  constituencies),  elected 
directly  for  tnree  years.  Members  of  the  second 
chamber  are  paid  $330  per  session. 

Switzerland  is  a  confederation  of  nineteen 
entire  and  six  half  cantons,  which  have  been 
united  for  federal  purposes  since  1848.  The 
Constitution  of  1874  vests  supreme  legislative 
and  executive  authority  in  two  chambers  —  viz : 
(1)  a  state  council  of  forty-four  members,  chosen 
two  for  each  canton  and  one  for  each  half-canton 
for  three  years;  and  (2)  a  national  council  of 
167  dele^tes  of  the  Swiss  people  (of  whom 
twenty-nine  are  sent  by  Berne  and  twenty-two 
by  Zurich),  chosen  also  for  three  years,  directly 
by  manhood  suffra^,  one  deputy  for  every 
20,000  of  the  population.  The  united  chambers 
form  the  federal  assembly,  to  which  is  confided 
the  supreme  government.  The  executive  author- 
ity is  deputed  to  a  federal  council  of  seven 
members,  elected  for  three  years  by  the  assembly, 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  which  are 
elected  annually,  and  are  the  first  magistrates 
<5f  the  republic.  The  council  sits  at  Berne, 
which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  federal  admin- 
istration. The  principles  of  the  referendum  and 
of  the  initiative  are  in  force.  The  latter  signifies 
the  right  of  any  50,000  citizens  to  demand  a 
direct  popular  vote  on  any  constitutional  ques- 
tion. The  federal  government  can  alone  con- 
tract treaties  or  declare  war.  The  army,  postal 
system,  finance,  and  customs  are  also  unaer  its 
control.  Civil  and  criminal  law,  justice,  police, 
public  works,  and  schools  are  all  left  under  the 
lurisdiction  of  the  cantonal  authorities,  while 
labor  legislation  may  be  initiated  either  by  the 
confederation  or  by  the  cantons.  The  neutrality 
of  the  country  is  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  1815. 

Tennessee.  The  Constitution  adopted  in 
1796,  was  superseded  by  that  of  1834,  which 
gave  place  to  that  of  1870,  now  in  force.  Con- 
stitutional amendments  proposed  in  either 
House  of  the  Legislature  and  agreed  to  by  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  are  referred 
to  the  Legislature  next  elected.  If  they  are  then 
passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  House,  they  are  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote,  and,  if  ratified  by  a  majoritj^  of 
those  who  vote,  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
Amendments,  however,  may  not  be  proposed  in 
the  Le^slature  oftener  than  once  in  six  years. 
The  legislature,  known  as  the  General  Assembly, 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  thirty-three  members, 
elected  for  two  years,  and  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  ninetv-eight  members  elected  also  for 
two  years.  Any  bill  may  originate  in  either 
House.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of  a^,  and 
representatives  21;  both  must  have  resided  in 
the  State  three  years  and  in  the  county  or  dis- 


trict one  year  next  before  election.  No  dergr- 
man  of  any  denomination  b  eligible  to  ather 
House.  The  chief  State  officer  is  the  governor, 
who  is  elected  for  two  years.  ''  He  shall  not  be 
eligible  more  than  ax  years  of  any  term  erf  eight. " 
He  has  the  usual  powers  of  State  governors, 
including  limited  pardoninj;  powers  and  a  veto 
which  may  be  overridden  bv  a  majoritv  of  the 
members  of  each  House.  Other  State  omoers  are 
the  treasurer,  comptroller,  adjutant-eeneral, 
attorney-general,  ana  supenntendent  of  pubBc 
instruction. 

Texas.  The  Constitution  of  1845  was  soe- 
ceeded  by  new  Constitutions  in  1866,  1868,  and 
1876.  Tliat  of  1876,  amended  seven  times  (last 
in  190%),  is  still  in  force.  Amendments  proposed 
in  either  House  of  the  L^islature,  approved  bv 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
House,  and  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  electors 
voting  on  them,  become  part  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  a  Senate  oi  thirty- 
five  members,  elected  for  four  years  (about  half 
their  number  retiring  every  two  years),  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  of  108  members. 
Bills  for  raising  revenue  must  originate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  trks 
cases  of  impeachment  brought  by  the  other 
House.  Eligible  as  Senators  are  citizens  26  years 
of  age,  resident  in  the  State  five  years  next  before 
the  election ;  as  Representatives,  citizens  2 1  years 
of  age,  resident  in  the  State  two  years  next  before 
the  election.  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the 
governor,  elected  for  two  years.  He  has  the 
authority  usually  vested  in  State  governors, 
including  the  linuted  veto  and  pardoning  powers. 
With  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  be 
appoints  the  State  secretary,  and  also  fills  vacan- 
cies not  otherwise  provided  for.  State  oflboak 
elected  for  two  years  are  the  lieutenant-governor, 
comptroller,  treasurer,  commissioner  of  the  gat- 
eral  land  office,  and  attorney-general. 

Turkey.  The  commands  of  the  sultan  are 
absolute,  unless  opposed  to  the  express  directions 
of  the  Koran,  a  legal  and  theological  code  upon 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  onpire  are 
based.  The  le^slative  and  executive  authority 
is  exercised  tlm>ugh  the  grand  viiier  and  iht 
Sheik-ul-Islam,  who  are  appointed  by  the  sultan, 
the  latter  with  the  nominal  concurrence  of  the 
ulema  or  general  body  of  lawyers  and  theoto- 
gians,  over  which  the  Sheik-ul-Islam,  as  bead  of 
the  Church,  presides.  The  grand  viaier,  as  head 
of  the  temporal  government,  is  assisted  by  the 
medjliss-i-hass  or  cabinet  of  ministers,  of  whom 
there  are  twelve,  including  the  grand  vizier  and 
the  Sheik-ul-Islam.  The  ten  other  ministers 
each  take  charge  of  a  department,  e,  g,,  the 
interior,  war,  foreign  affairs,  finance,  justice,  ct^. 

United  States.  The  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted  by  the  First  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  July  4,  1776.  On  No\-eniber 
30,  1782,  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies,  and  on  September  3. 
1783,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  The 
form  of  government  is  based  on  the  Constitu- 
tion adopted  September  17,  1787,  to  which  t«i 
amendments  were  added,  December  15,  1791; 
an  eleventh  amendment,  January  8,  1798;  a 
twelfth  amendment,  September  2o.  1804;  a 
thirteenth,  December   18,  1865;    a  fourteenth. 
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July  28,  1868;  and  a  fifteenth,  March  30,  1870. 
The  government  is  entrusted  to  three  separate 
authorities — the  Executive,  the  Legislative,  and 
the  Judicial.  The  Executive  is  vested  in  the 
President,  who  holds  his  office  during  the  term 
of  four  years.  He  is  conrniabder-m-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  and  of  the  militia  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.  The  Vice-Presi- 
dent is,  ex-officiOf  president  of  the  Senate,  and, 
in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Presi- 
dent, he  becomes  President  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term.  Electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  are  chosen  in  all  States  the  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  in  November  of  eveiy 
fourth  year  (ie&p  year),  and  the  President  is 
inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March  next  following. 
By  an  act  which  became  a  law  January  19, 
1886,  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  of  both  President  and  Vice-President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  succeeds,  and  after  him 
other  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  this  order: 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  Attor- 
ney-General, Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  cannot  succeed,  as  his  office 
was  created  after  the  passage  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Forty-ninth  Congress,  Chapter  IV).  The  in- 
cumbent shall  act  as  President  until  the  dis- 
ability of  the  President  is  removed  or  a  new 
President  shall  be  elected.  In  case  of  death  or 
removal  of  the  Vice-President  the  duties  of  the 
office  shall  fall  upon  the  pro  tempore  president 
of  the  Senate,  wno  receives  the  salary  of  Vice- 
President.  Members  of  the  Cabinet  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  but  are  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  Congress,  which  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  judicial  power 
is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  consisting  of  a 
chief  justice  and  eight  associate  justices,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  The  United  States  is  composed  of  thir- 
teen original  States,  seven  States  which  were  ad- 
mitted without  having  been  organized  as  Terri- 
tories, and  twenty-six  States  which  have  been 
Territories.  States  are  admitted  into  the  Union 
by  special  acts  of  Congress,  either  in  the  form 


of  ''enabling  acts,"  providing  for  the  drafting 
and  ratification  of  a  State  Constitution,  in  w^hich 
case  the  Territory  becomes  a  State  as  soon  as 
the  conditions  are  fulfilled,  or  by  accepting  a 
Constitution  already  framed,  and  at  once  gain- 
ing admission.  In  four  of  the  six  Territories, 
including  Hawaii,  there  are  local  Legislatures, 
the  form  of  which  has  been  prescribed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Acts  made  by  the  Legis- 
latures may  be  modified  or  annulled  by  the 
Federa  Contgress.  Territorial  governors  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  terms  of  four  years. 
The  unit  of  local  government  in  New  Eiigland 
is  the  township,  sovemed  directly  by  the  voters. 
In  large  cities  the  city  ^vemment  takes  its 

filace.  Townships  are  united  to  form  counties, 
n  the  South  the  unit  is  the  county.  In  the 
Middle  and  Northwestern  States  the  two  sys- 
tems of  local  government  are  mixed.  In  the 
West  the  towi^hip  system  is  used  and  public 
lands  are  divided  into  townships  six  miles  square. 
Representatives  to  the  Federal  Congress  must 
not  be  less  than  25  years  of  age  and  must 
have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for 
seven  years,  and  residents  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  elected.  In  addition  to  the 
Representatives  from  the  States,  each  Territory 
is  allowed  a  ''delegate,"  who  has  a  right  to 
speak  on  any  subject  and  make  motions,  but 
not  to  vote.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of 
age,  must  have  been  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  nine  years  and  residents  of  the  State 
in  which  they  are  chosen.  The  franchise  is  not 
absolutely  universal.  In  most  States  residence 
for  at  least  one  year  is  necessary;  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Rhode  Island  two  years*  residence 
is  necessary ;  in  Michigan  and  Maine  three  months 
is  the  minimum.  In  some  of  the  Western  States 
unnaturalized  persons  who  have  declared  their 
intention  of  becoming  citizens  are  admitted  to 
the  franchise.  Four  States  admit  women  to  the 
franchise  on  equal  terms  with  men.  Untaxed 
Indians  are  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote, 
and  in  some  States  convicts,  duellists,  and  fraud- 
ulent voters  are  debarred.  The  following  is  a 
synoptical  outline  of  the  main  features  of  the 
constitutional  government  of  the  United  States: 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  DEPARTMENT 
The  Senate 
Number, —  Two  Senators  from  each  State. 
PlecUd. —  By  the  State  Le^slatures. 

Term. —  Six  years;   one-third  of  the  Senate  being  elected  every  two  years. 
Eligibility, —  Citizen  of  the  United  States  nine  years;    resident  of  the  State;    minimum  age, 

30  years. 
Sahry. —  Fixed  by  law  at  $7,500  per  year. 
President  of  the  Senate. —  The  Vice-President. 
Powers  of  me  Senate: 

Confirms  or  rejects  nominations  of  the  President. 

Ratifies  or  rejects  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers. 

Elects  President  jjro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and  its  other  officers. 

Elects  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  if  regular  election  faib. 

Acts  as  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments. 

The  House  or  Representatives 
Number, —  Three  hundred  and  eighty-six  members,  according  to  the  present  apportionment. 
Elected, —  By  the  voters  of  the  Congressional  Districts. 
Term. —  Two  years, —  the  entire  House  being  elected  every  two  years. 
Eliff&Uity. —  Citizen  of  the  United  States  seven  years;    resident  of  the  State;    minimum  age, 

25  years. 
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Salary, —  Fixed  by  law  at  $7,500  per  year;  the  Speaker,  $12,000  per  year. 
Poufers  of  the  House  of  Repreaentativea:  — 

Elects  its  Speaker  (presiding  officer)  and  its  other  officers. 

Elects  President  of  the  United  States  if  the  regular  election  fails. 

Prosecutes  Impeachments  before  the  Senate. 

Originates  all  oills  for  raising  revenue. 

The  Congress 
ConaUting  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repreeentatives  as  coordinate  bodies. 
Duration, —  The  term  of  each  Congress  is  for  two  years,  commencing  March  4th  of  the  odd  years. 
Regular  Sessione, —  Annual,  beginning  the  first  ]iK>nday  in  December. 
Special  Sessions, —  At  the  call  of  the  President. 

Membership, —  Each  House  is  the  judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members. 
Congress  has  General  Powers  of  Legislation:  — 

To  provide  for  the  raising  and  disbursement  of  revenue. 

To  borrow  money ;  to  com  money  and  to  regulate  its  value ;  and  to  fix  the  standard  of  wmghts 

and  measures. 
To  regulate  foreign  and  interstate  commerce. 
To  declare  war,  and  to  maintain  an  army  and  navy. 
To  establish  post-offices  and  post  roads. 
To  enact  patent  and  copyright  laws. 
To  enact  uniform  naturalization  and  bankruptcy  laws. 
To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  agamst  the  United  States. 
To  establish  courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
To  provide  for  organizing  and  calling  out  the  militia. 
To  admit  new  States  into  the  Union. 
To  provide  for  the  government  of  the  Territories. 
To  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  District  of  Columbia,  public  lands,  public  buildiDgs, 

forts,  and  navy  yaixis. 
To  enact  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  all  the  powers  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
The  President 
How  Elected. —  The  several  steps  in  the  election  of  the  Presidenr  are : 

State  Electors  are  chosen  at  a  General  Election  held  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Monday 
of  November  of  every  fourth  year;   the  number  of  Electors  of  each  State  being  equal  to  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  the  State  is  entitled  in  Con^Teas. 
The  Electors  meet  in  their  respective  States  on  the  second  Monday  in  January  following  their 
election,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice-Pr»sident;   and  at  the  same  time  make 
certificates  of  their  vote  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  meet  together  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February 
next  ensuing,  and  count  tne  votes  of  the  State  Electors,  when,  if  there  is  an  election,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  declares  who  is  elected  President  and  Vice-President. 
In  case  there  is  no  choice  by  the  State  Electors,  the  President  is  elected  bv  the  House  of  Rq>r&- 
sentatives  from  the  three  candidates  who  received  the  most  electoral  votes  for  Preflident; 
in  which  election  the  vote  is  taken  by  States,  each  State  having  but  one  vote,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  States  being  necessary  to  a  choice. 
Term  of  Office. —  Four  vears. 
Eligibility.^  A  natural  bom  citizen;   resident  of  the  United  States  fourteen  years;    minimuia 

age.  35  years. 
Salary. —  Fixed  by  law  at  $50,000  per  year. 
Powers  and  Duties  of  the  President:  — 

Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Communicates  with  Congress  by  message. 
Approves  or  disapproves  Acts  of  Congress. 
Makes  treaties  witn  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Appoints  Public  Officers  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Commissions  Public  Officers  of  the  United  States. 
Grants  reprieves  and  pardons  for  ofifenses  against  the  United  States. 
The  Vice-President:  — 

Elected  by  State  Electors  the  same  as  the  President ;  or 
By  the  Senate,  in  case  there  is  no  choice  by  the  State  Electors. 
Term  of  Office, —  same  as  for  the  President. 
Eligibility, —  same  as  required  of  the  President. 
Salary, —  fixed  by  law  at  $12,000  per  year. 
The  Presidential  Succession: —  In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
Of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  takes  the  President's  place. 
Of  both  President  and  Vice-President,  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments  succeed  to 
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the  Presidency  in  the  order  in  which  the  Executive  Departments  are  named  below;   but 
such  officer  must  be  constitutionally  eligible  to  the  Presidency,  and  not  under  impeachment. 

The  Executive  Departments 

Department  of  State. —  Has  charge  of  foreign  affairs. 

Treasury  Department, —  Has  chiu!ge  of  fiscal  affairs. 

Department  of  War. —  Has  charge  of  the  Army  and  military  affairs. 

Department  of  Justice, —  Has  charge  of  the  legal  affairs  of  the  Government. 

Post-office  Department. —  Has  charee  of  postal  flairs. 

Navy  Department. —  Has  char^  of  the  Navy  and  naval  affairs. 

Department  of  the  IrUerior. —  Has  charge  of  domestic  affairs,  including  public  lands,  pensions, 
patents.  Bureau  of  Education,  etc. 

Department  of  Agriculture, —  Has  chaige  of  agricultural  affairs,  including  Weather  Bureau,  etc. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, —  Has  charge  of  domestic  and  foreign  affairs,  relating  to  com- 
merce, transportation.  Department  of  Labor,  etc. 

The  Cabinet 
Composed  of  the  Heads  of  the  Executive  Departments. 
Appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Salary. —  Fixed  by  law  at  $12,000  per  year  for  each  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  President  and  Legislation 
Acts  of  Congress  become  laws:  — 

When  signed  (approved)  by  the  President;  or, 

By  his  failure  to  make  objections  in  writing  (veto)  within  ten  days  after  any  act  is  submitted 
to  him,  unless  Congress  by  adjournment  within  that  time  prevents  its  return;    but 
Congress  has  power  to  pass  a  law  over  the  President's  veto  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  House. 

THE  JUDICIAL  DEPARTMENT 

Judges  op  the  United  States  Courts 

Appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Tenure  of  Office. —  During  life  or  good  behavior ;  but  may  retire  on  full  salary  after  reaching  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  and  after  ten  years'  service  on  the  bench. 

The  Supreme  Court  op  the  United  States 
Members, —  A  Chief  Justice  and  Eight  Associate  Justices. 
Salaries, —  Chief  Justice,  $13,000;  Associate  Justices,  each  $12,500. 
Terms  of  Court, —  One  each  year,  beginning  on  the  second  Monday  in  October. 
Original  Jurisdiction:  — 

In  all  cases  affecting  Ambassadors,  Ministers,  and  Consuls. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  State  is  a  party. 
AppeUpie  Jurisdiction:  —  In  cases  of  law  and  equity  where  the  Inferior  Courts  have  original  juris- 
diction, with  such  exceptions  and  regulations  as  Congress  has  made. 
The  Chief  Justice. —  Presides  over  the  Senate  when  it  sits  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment  for  the  trial 

of  the  President. 

Interior  Courts 
Jurisdiction:  — 

In  cases  between  citizens  of  different  States. 

In  cases  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

In  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  iurisdiction. 

In  trials  for  crimes  against  the  United  States; ,  but  the  trial  of  crimes  must  be  by  jury,  and  must 
be  held  in  the  State  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  may  be  had  in  all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  with  such  exceptions 

and  regulations  as  Congress  has  made. 

Kinds  op  Inferior  Courts 
United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Appeals:  — 

Or^nized  in  1891  to  reueve  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Appellate  Cases. 
Number. —  One  in  each  Judicial  Circuit. 

Members. —  Three  judges  selected  from  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts. 
United  States  Circuit  Courts:  — 
Number  of  Circuits. —  Nine. 

Number  of  Judges. —  Each  Circuit  has  two,  three,  or  four  Circuit  Judges,  and  a  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  assigned   to  each  Circuit.    The  District  Judge  also  may  sit  in  a 
Circuit  Court. 
Salary  of  Circuit  Judges. —  Fixed  by  law  at  $7,000  per  year. 
United  States  District  Courts:  — 

Number  of  Districts. —  One  or  more  in  each  State.    At  present  (1908)  there  are  seventy- 
three  Judicial  Districts. 
Salary  of  District  Judge. —  Fixed  by  law  at  $6,000  per  year. 
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United  States  Court  of  Claims:  — 

Jurisdiction. —  Claims  against  the  United  States,  including  all  claims  which  may  be  referred 

to  it  by  Congress. 
Members. —  One  Chief  Justice  and  four  Associate  Justices. 
Salaries. —  Chief  Justice,  $6,500;    Associate  Justices,  each  $6,000. 
In  addition  to  the  above  named  Courts,  Congress  has  established  courts  of  local  jurisdiction  in 

the  District  of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories,  viz: 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Columbia. —  One  Chief  Justice  and  two  Associate  Justices. 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. —  One  Chief  Justice  and  five  Associate  Judges. 
United  States  Courts  in  Oraanized  Territories. —  One  Chief  Justice  and  several  Associate  Judges, 

appointed  by  the  President  for  four  years. 
District  Court  of  Alaska. —  Consisting  of  three  Judges. 
United  States  Courts  (special)  in  Hawaii^  Porto  Rico^  and  the  Philippines. 

Department  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State 
is  chared,  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  duties  appertaining  to  correspond- 
ence with  the  public  nunisters  and  the  consuls  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  the  representatives  of 
foreign  powers  accredited  to  the  United  States; 
and  to  negotiations  of  whatever  character  re- 
lating to  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  also  the  medium  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  chief  executives  of 
the  several  States  of  the  United  States;  he  has 
the  custodv  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  countersigns  and  affixes  such  seal 
to  all  executive  proclamations,  to  various  com- 
missions, and  to  warrants  for  the  extradition  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  He  is  regarded  as  the 
first  in  rank  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  is  also  the  custodian  of  the  treaties  made 
with  foreign  States,  and  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  He  grants  and  issues  passports, 
and  exequaturs  to  foreign  consuls  in  tne  United 
States  are  issued  through  his  office.  He  pub- 
lishes the  laws  and  resolutions  of  Congress, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  proclama- 
tions declaring  the  admission  of  new  States  into 
the  Union. 


SECRETARIES   OF  STATE 


Date 

Presidents 

Cabinet  OmcERS 

Resi- 
dences 

of  Ap- 
point- 
ment 

Washinston.  . 

TJi.Tii  1-  J?ITe»OTi. 

Va. 

1789 

Washington.  . 

EiriLNiMl  KiLndfplph,     . 

Va. 

1794 

Washington,  . 

TiriHHhv  i*irkt»ritiK,     . 

Mass. 

1795 

Adams.   .    .    . 

Timothy  PirkijriiiB.     . 

Mass. 

1797 

Adams,   .    .    . 

Jo  hi,  Mnr^bjiU,     , 

Va. 

1800 

Jefferson,    .    . 

James  MadiKifi.  ,    .    . 

Va. 

1801 

Madison,     .    . 

Rub^n  Smith, .... 

Md. 

1809 

Madison,     .    . 

James  Monroe,     ,    .    . 

Va. 

1811 

Monroe.  .    .    . 
J.  O.  Adams.  . 
Jackson. .   .    . 

Jolm  QuiTicy  Adam.**,  . 

Mass. 

1817 

H-nry  CUi-' 

Ky. 

1825 

Miirlin  Vati  Burenn  .    . 

N.Y. 

1829 

Jackson. .   .    . 

ElwanI  l.ivinE?tcm.    . 

La. 

1831 

Jackson, .   .    . 

L<»yi*  McLane,     .    .    . 

Del. 

1833 

Jackson. .   .    . 

John  Vf^T^yth    ,     .     .     . 

Ga. 

18.34 

Van  Buren,    . 

JoImi   ]".^r.vif..  .... 

Ga. 

1837 

Harrison.    .    . 

Du 1  \\\-h^\.^-f.  .     .    . 

Mass. 

1841 

Tyler 

DnniiH  UiJi.-tt^f.   .     .    . 

Mass. 

1841 

Tyler 

HiLj^fi  H,  LptfDrt?^  .    .     . 

8.C. 

1843 

Tyler 

Ah.  J  P.  irp^hur.  .    .    . 

Va. 

1843 

Tyler 

Joh[i  C.  Calhoun, 

S.  C. 

1844 

Polk 

Jainr-j  Hurhiirnuru 

Pa. 

1845 

Taylor,    .    .    . 
Filmore.     .    . 

Jolsri  M    Clay  Urn. 

Del. 

1849 

Drnii<^l  Webster,  . 

Mass. 

1850 

Fil  more,     .    . 

EUvi.ri  Everett, 

Mass. 

1852 

Pierce,     .    .    . 

W  '■  1 1  i  11  Hi  L,  Marcy,  .    . 

N.Y. 

1853 

Buchanan,  .   . 

U-^-'<\-  CllBB 

Mich. 

1857 

Buchanan.  .   . 

j€rn[ii;ih  S.  Blsck, 

Pa. 

I860 

Lincoln.  .    .    . 

W,lli;un  H.  SeWBf^i..  . 

N.Y. 

1861 

Johnson.     .    . 

WjlUjjm  I[.  Spwtird.     . 

N.Y. 

1865 

Grant.     .    .    . 

ElihiJ  H.  WMhl.um,    . 

111. 

1869 

Grant,     .    .    . 

Hamilloii  Fish,    ,    ,    . 

N.Y. 

1869 

" 

Date 

Cabinet  OpricEHs 

Ren- 
denoes 

of  Ap- 
meat. 

}\aym,     .    .    . 

WiUiam  M.  Evarts.     . 

N.Y. 

1877 

Carfield.  .    .    . 

James  G.  Blaine.     .    . 

Me. 

1881 

CJevvlarnL  .    . 

F.  T.  Frelinfhuysen.  . 
Thomas  F.  Bayard.    . 

N.J. 
DeL 

1881 
1885 

h.  Harrison,  . 

James  G.  Blaine,.    .    . 

Me. 

18» 

1^.  U&TTimm,  . 

John  W.  Foster.  .    .    . 

Ind. 

1862 

Cleveland,  .    . 

Walter  Q.  Gresham,    . 

UL 

1803 

Cleveland.  .    . 

Richard  Olney.    .    .    . 

Mas*. 

18»5 

M*?Kin1c-y.  .    . 

John  Sherman.     .    .    . 

Ohio 

1897 

McKifjJt'y,  .    . 

WUliam  R.  Day.  .   .    . 

Ohio 

1897 

McKinlp>,  .    . 

John  Hay 

Ohio 

I8W 

]too(»pvi<lt.  .    . 

John  Hay 

Ohio 

1901 

Uo*3»vplt.  .    . 

Elihu  Root 

N.Y. 

1905 

Treasury  Devartment.  The  Secretary  <rf  tJje 
Treasury  is  charged  by  law  with  the  nuo- 
agement  of  the  national  finances.  He  preparo 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue  and 
for  the  support  of  the  public  credit;  superin- 
tends the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  directs 
the  forms  of  keeping  and  rendering  public  a^ 
counts  and  of  making  returns;  grants  wamntf 
for  all  moneys  drawn  from  the  Treasury  in  w- 
suance  of  appropriations  made  by  law.  and  for 
the  payment  of  moneys  into  the  Treasury;  and 
annually  submits  to  Congress  estimates  of  the 
probable  revenues  and  disbursements  of  the 
Government.  He  also  controls  the  constructioo 
of  public  buildines;  the  coinage  and  printing 
of  money;  the  administration  of  the  life^v- 
ing,  Revenue-Cutter,  and  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  branches  of  the  public  service, 
and  furnishes  generally  such  informatioo  ts 
may  be  required  by  either  branch  of  Congress 
on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  foregoing. 

The  routine  work  of  the  Secretary's  office  is 
transacted  in  the  offices  of  the  Supervising 
Architect,  Director  of  the  Mint,  Director  of 
Enffnivine  and  Printing,  Sux^geon-Goteral  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Scnnce, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Life-Savin£  Sen- 
ice,  and  in  the  following  divisions:  Bookkeep- 
ing and  warrants;  appointments;  customs; 
public  moneys;  loans  and  currency;  ^evenu^ 
cutter;  stationery,  printing,  and  blanks;  mafl^ 
and  files;   special  agents,  and  miscellaneous. 

SECRETARIES  OF  THE   TREASURY 


Presidents 


Washinffton, 
Waahington, 


Cabinet  Officers 


Dftt« 

R««-  jofAp- 

dencet ;  poini- 

.  ment 


Alexander  Hamilton. 
Oliver  Wolcott,   .    .    . 


N.Y. 
Ct. 
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Date 

Presidents 

Cabinet  Officers 

Resi- 
denceis 

of  Ap- 
point- 
ment 

Adams.   .    .    . 

Oliver  Wolcott.    .    .    . 

Ct. 

1797 

Ad&ma,   .    .    . 

Samuel  Dexter.   .    .    . 

Mass. 

1801 

JefTerson.    ,    . 

Samuel  Dexter.    .    .    . 

Mass. 

1801 

JefTeraon,    .    . 

Albert  Gallatin.  .    .    . 

Pa. 

1801 

Madison,     .    . 

Albert  Gallatin.   .    .    . 

Pa. 

1809 

Madison,     .    . 

George  W.  Campbell. 

Tenn. 

1814 

Madison,     .    . 

Alexander  J.  Dalian,    . 

Pa, 

1814 

Madison.     .    . 

WillUm  H.  Crawford. 

Ga, 

1816 

Monroe.  .    .    . 

William  H.  Crawford. 

Ga. 

1817 

J.  Q.  Adams, 
Jackson, .   .    . 

Richard  Rush.     .    .    . 

Pa. 

1825 

Pa. 

1829 

Jackson, .   .    . 

Del. 

1831 

Jackson, .   .    . 

Roger  B.  Taney.  .   .    . 
William  J.  Duane.  .    . 

N.H. 

1833 

Jackson, .   .    . 

Pa. 

1833 

Jackson, .   .    . 

Levi  Woodbury.  .    .    . 

N.H. 

1834 

Van  Buren.    . 

Levi  Woodbury,  .    .    . 

N.H. 

1837 

Harrison,    .    . 

Thomas  Ewing,   .    .    . 

Ohio 

1841 

Tyler 

Thomas  Ewing,   .    .    . 

Ohio 

1841 

Tyler 

Walter  Forward..    .    . 

Pa. 

1841 

Tyler 

John  C.  Spencer. .    .    . 

N.Y. 

1843 

Tyler 

George  M.  Bibb.  .    .    . 

Ky. 

1844 

Polk 

Robert  J.  Walker,   .    . 

Miss. 

1845 

Taylor,    .    .    . 
Fillmore,     .    . 

William  M.Meredith.. 

Pa. 

1849 

Thomas  Corwin.  .    .    . 

Ohio 

1850 

James  Guthrie,    .    .    . 

Ky. 

1853 

Buchanan.  .   . 

Howell  Cobb 

Ga. 

1857 

Buchanan,  .   . 

Philip  F.  Thomas.  .    . 

Md. 

I860 

Buchanan,  .   . 

John  A.  Dix.    .... 

N.Y. 

1861 

Lincoln,  .    .    . 

Salmon  P.  Chase.    .    . 

Ohio 

1861 

Lincoln.  .    .    . 

William  P.  Fessenden, 

Me.. 

1864 

Lincoln,  .    .    . 

Hugh  McCulIoch.     .    . 

Ind. 

1865 

Johnson,     .    . 

Hugh  McCuUoch.     . 

Ind. 

1865 

Grant,      .    .    . 

George  S.  Boutwcll.    . 

Mass. 

1869 

Orant,      .    .    . 

Wm.  A.  Richardson.   . 

Mass. 

1873 

Grant,      .    .    . 

Benjamin  H.  Bhstow. 

Ky. 

1874 

Grant 

Ix>t  M.  Morrill.     .    .    . 

Me. 

1876 

Hayes,     .    .    . 

John  Sherman.     .    .    . 

Ohio 

1877 

Garfield..   .    . 

William  Windom.    .    . 

Minn. 

1881 

Arthur,    .    .    . 

Charles  J.  Folger,    .    . 

N.Y. 

1881 

Arthur.    .    .    . 

Walter  Q.  Gresham.    . 

Ind. 

1884 

Arthur,    .    .    . 

Hugh  McCuUoch.     .    . 

Ind. 

1884 

Cleveland.  .    . 

JDaniel  Manning.  .    .    . 

N.Y. 

1885 

Cleveland.  .    . 

Charles  S.  Fairchild.   . 

Ind. 

1887 

B.  Harrison,  . 

William  Windom,    .    . 

Minn. 

1889 

B.  Harrison,  . 

Charles  Foster,    .    .    . 

Ohio 

1891 

Cleveland,  .    . 

John  G.  CarUsle.  .    .    . 

Ky. 

1893 

McKinlev,  .    . 

Lyman  J.  Gage.  .    .    . 

111. 

1897 

Roosevelt.  .    . 

Ljrman  J.  Gage.  .    .    . 

111. 

1901 

Roosevelt.  .    . 

I^lie  M.Shaw.   .    .    . 

la. 

1901 

Roosevelt.  .    . 

George  B.  Cortelyou,  . 

N.Y. 

1907 

I  has  charge  of  the  establishment  or  abandonment 
;  of  military  posts,  and  of  all  matters  relating  to 
leases,  revocable  licenses,  and  all  other  privileges 
I  upon  lands  under  the  control  of  the  War  De- 
I  partment. 

I  SECRETARIES   OF  WAR 


War  Department,  The  Secretary  of  War  is 
head  of  the  War  Department,  and  performs  such 
duties  as  are  rec^uired  of  him  by  law  or  may  be 
enjoined  uj)on  him  by  the  President  concerning 
the  military  service. 

He  is  charged  by  law  with  the  supervision  of 
all  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  expenses 
of  the  Department,  including  the  military  estab- 
lishment; of  all  purchases  of  army  supplies; 
of  all  e^roenditures  for  the  support,  transjJorta- 
tion,  ana  maintenance  of  the  army,  and  of  such 
expenditures  of  a  civil  nature  as  may  be  placed 
by  Congress  under  his  direction. 

He  also  has  supervision  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  of  military 
education  in  the  army,  of  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance and  Fortification,  of  the  various  battle- 
field commissions,  and  of  the  publication  of  the 
Official  Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion. 

He  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  na- 
tional defense  and  seacoast  fortifications,  army 
ordnance,  river  and  harbor  improvements,  the 
prevention  of  obstruction  to  navigation,  and  the 
esta^blishment  of  harbor  lines,  and  all  plans  and 
locations  of  bridges  authorized  by  Congress  to 
be  constructed  over  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  require  his  approval.     He  also 


Date 

Presidents 

Cabinet  Officers 

Resi- 
dences 

of  Ap- 
point- 
ment 

WLi;«tkiiifEtHin,  . 

ffriiry  Kfkox.         .         . 

Mass. 

1789 

A^n>h.Ti(i£ton.  . 

Timuthy  J^Li^keriiuj.     . 

Mass. 

1795 

A^'ji>=tiijjKUjti,  . 

James  McHenry,,    .    . 

Md. 

1796 

AiJumi^,    .    .    . 

JaniBS  R!c;Henry,.    .    . 

Md. 

1797 

AiJ(im«.    .    .    . 

John  MursML     .    .    . 

V». 

1800 

AHunia,    .    ,    . 

Htttimd  I  Jester,   .    .    . 

Mass. 

1800 

AJjlfll!*,     .      .      . 

Ftopter  GrUwoH,  .    .    . 

Ct. 

1801 

fienry  Doirbdni,     .    . 

WitJuD]  ElHttlA,     .          . 

Mass. 

Mass. 

1801 
1809 

Mailififm.     .    . 

John  .^rraBtra&K* 

N.Y. 

1813 

MjiiiLf«i>ii.K     -    . 

J&tuea  !ikjnrtie>,     ,     .    . 

Va. 

1814 

MaiiiHon.     .    . 

VVillUim  H.Cmwrord. 

Ga. 

1815 

M'lnr-jF*.  .    .    . 

Isano  fihelby.        ... 

Ky. 

1817 

M'Kirne.  .     .     . 

Gfo.  Grftham  iad.  in.). 

Va. 

1817 

M*>tinH\  ,    .    . 

John  C.  CalhoQiiH 

S.C. 

1817 

J.  i|.   VdiimR,  . 

J»meH  BiLrbour,    . 

Va. 

1825 

J.  O.  Ad  Jim*.  .  • 

Jtirk-»rl|5,   .     .      . 

Pi*r<T  B>  Porter,  .    .    . 

N.Y. 

1828 

Jolm  !1.  Eaton*    , 

Tenn. 

1829 

Jin'kvjis,  .    .     . 

Lewis  CiUKi,  ..... 

Ohio 

1831 

JlH'k-"il3.    - 

Benismiii  F.  Rutkr.    . 

N.Y. 

1837 

Vliii  Hurpn.     . 

Jael  K.  Pgiiwett, . 

S.C. 

1837 

Hufrbitm.     ,     . 

John  Hell.     .... 

Tenn. 

1841 

Tvler.  ... 

John  Bell. 

Tenn. 

1841 

Tvlur 

John  Mffl^iLti,  ... 

Ohio 

1841 

Tvk-r.  ... 

John  C.  Spencer,  .    .    . 

N.Y. 

1841 

TvIlt.  . 

James  M.  Porter,     .    . 

Pa. 

1843 

Tyli^n  .... 

William  Wilkins, .   .    . 

Pa. 

1844 

p;.ik.\  ,     . 

William  L.  Marcy,  .    . 
George  W.  Crawford, . 

N.Y. 

1845 

Taylor,    . 

Ga. 

1849 

T.^ylor,    . 

Edward  Bates,     .    .    . 

Mo. 

1850 

Fifclmnre.     ,    . 

Charles  M.  Conrad. .    . 

La. 

1850 

Pierce.          .     . 

Jefferson  Davis,  .    .    . 

Miss. 

1853 

BiicbiinanH  ^    . 

John  B.  Floyd,     .    .    . 

Va. 

1857 

BiirhurL4i[i,  .    . 

Joseph  Holt 

Ky. 

1861 

Li!H'<>lri.  . 

Simon  Cameron,  .    .    . 

Pa. 

1861 

Liiicoir 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  .    . 

Ohio 

1862 

J(iihji^ijik,  .    .     . 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. .    . 

Ohio 

1865 

Jotiliwill,  . 

U.  S.  Grant  (ad.  in.),  . 

111. 

1867 

Johnrti.m,  H    .     . 

Lor.  Thomas  {ad.  in.). 

1868 

Ji^hniorjEV  . 

John  M.  Schofield,  .    . 

N.  Y.' 

1868 

Gntnt.  .    . 

John  A.  Rawlins.     .    . 

III. 

1869 

Gr.int 

William  T.  Sherman,  . 

Ohio 

1869 

GrjLFit.  .    ,     .    . 

William  W.  Belknap,  . 

la. 

1869 

Gp.int.  .        .     . 

Alphonso  Taft,     .    .    . 

Ohio 

1876 

Grnrit.  .    . 

James  Don.  Cameron, 

Pa. 

1876 

HLiye^.     . 

George  W.  McCrary,   . 

la. 

1877 

H^yes.     .    .    . 

Alexander  Ramsey,     . 

Minn. 

1879 

Giirfield.  .    .    . 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  .    . 

III. 

1881 

Anhur.    .    .    . 

Robert  T.  Lincoln.  .    . 

111. 

1881 

Cl^'vc-bfui,  ,    . 

William  C  Endicott,  . 

Mass. 

1885 

B-  llarnsion,   . 

Redfield  Proctor,     .    . 

Vt. 

1889 

B.  Hf!rriH>ii,  . 

Stephen  B.  Elkins.  .    . 

W.Va. 

1891 

Cl.^v.^lm>l.   .     . 

Daniel  S.  Lamont,  .    . 

N.Y. 

1893 

MrKjnI.y.       . 

Russell  A.  Alger..    .    . 

Mich. 

1897 

Ml' Km  I.- V.  .    . 

Elihu  Root 

N.Y. 

1899 

R-»nsBVf?it,  .    , 

Elihu  Root 

N.Y. 

1901 

R^Kiaevelt.  -    . 

William  H.  Taft,.    .    . 

Ohio 

1904 

Department  of  Justice,  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral is  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  chief  law  officer  of  the  Government.  He 
represents  the^  United  States  in  matters  involv- 
ing legal  questions;  he  gives  his  advice  and 
opmion,  when  they  are  required  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  the  heads  of  tne  other  Executive 
Departments,  on  questions  of  law  arising  in  the 
administration  of  their  respective  Departments; 
he  appears  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  cases  of  especial  gravity  and  impor- 
tance; he  exercises  a  general  superintendence 
and  direction  over  United  States  attorneys  and 
marshals  in  all  judicial  districts  in  the  States 
and  Territories;  and  he  provides  special  counsel 
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for  the  United  States  whenever  required  by  any 
Department  of  the  Government. 

ATTORNEYS-GENERAL 


Date 

Prcsidentb 

Cabinet  OrncERS 

Resi- 
dences 

of  Ap- 
point- 
ment 

Wasbincton.  . 

E<Jmuiid  Randolph. 
UiUjMin  Jifadrtml. 

Va. 

1789 

Washington,  . 

Pa. 

1794 

Washington,  . 

CSiarle*  I***.      .    , 

Va. 

1795 

Adams,   .    .    . 

Chfltle*  L« 

Va, 

1797 

Adams.   .    .    . 

TLe<jphilua  Panronp^    , 
Lt'vi  Lincoln,   .... 

Mass. 

1801 

Jefferson,    .    . 

Mass. 

1801 

Jefferson,    .    . 

Robert  i^mith,  .... 

Md. 

1805 

Jefferson,    .    . 

Jchn  Brtyckinridst«,  . 

Ky. 

1805 

Jacksbn..   .    . 

Roper  ».  Taney.  . 

Md. 

1831 

Jackson, .   .    . 

Bflniamiii  F.  ilutlitr. 

N.Y. 

1833 

Van  Buren.    . 

B^njftRiiii  F.  KutJf  n 

N.Y. 

1837 

Van  Buren.    . 

Henry  D,  Gilpin,  , 

Tenn. 

1838 

Van  Buren,    . 

Pa. 

1840 

Harrison,  . 

John  J.  Crittenden.  ^   - 

Ky. 

1841 

Tyler 

Jfihti  J.  Crittfiiden.  ,  . 

Ky. 

1841 

Tyler 

Hufrh  S.  L^^JIart.  .    .    . 

8.C. 

1841 

Tyler 

John  Ndson 

Md. 

1843 

Polk..    .    .     . 

John  Y.  Maaon.    .     .     . 
NathATt  CJidorri,  . 

Va. 

1845 

Polk 

Me. 

1846 

Polk 

l«aac  Tfiurey,   .    .     .    , 

Ct. 

1848 

Taylor,    .    .    . 
Fillmore,     .    . 

R<*vcrd>  Johnson,   .    . 

Md. 

1849 

John  .1.  CrifUndrn.  .   . 

Ky. 

1850 

Caleb  C\whinc,     ,    /   . 

Mass. 

1853 

Buchanan.  .   . 

Jtrt-mnili  1:5.  Bluck,  ,    * 

Pa. 

1857 

Buchanan.  .   . 

F>lwin  M.  SLRnton,.    , 

Ohio 

1860 

linooln.  .    .    . 

Edwursi  HAt*»f<,     .    .    . 

Mo. 

1861 

JJnooln.  .    .    . 

Tilinn  JX\jflF<?yi(Kf.  i>.) 

Pa. 

1863 

linooln.  .    .    . 

Jnrntw  t^pwwi 

Ky. 

1864 

Johnson, .  .    . 

Jzimtv  Hpi'ff<]',    .    . 

Ky. 

1865 

Jefferson.    .    . 

(.'ri-^iir  A.  Uoririfiv, 

Del. 

1807 

Madison,     .    . 

C(if*;ir  .\.  HoiirK  V, 

Del. 

1809  . 

Madison.     .    . 

Wjltitim  riiikury, 

Md.. 

1811 

Madison,     .    . 

Richnrd  Ft  mb,      .    . 

Pa. 

1814 

Monroe,  .    .    . 

Hichtirrl  nii*h, 

Pa. 

1817 

Monroe,  .    .    . 
J.  Q.  Adams,  . 
JacKson, .   .    . 

William  Win 

Va. 

1817 

Wiltiam  Wirt 

Va. 

1825 

John  MeP,  F3etTien, 

Ga. 

1829 

Johnson. .  .    . 

Ht-nry  Slanbrry, . 

Ohio 

1866 

Johnson,     .    . 

WllliflTn  U.  Rvart-i. 

N.Y. 

1868 

Grant,     .    .    . 

Ebe^n^jii^r  R    Hf<jjr> 

Mass. 

1869 

Grant 

AmfiB  T.  AriterniRn.    . 

Ga. 

1870 

Grant 

CeorKc  H,  Williftm**.    . 

Ore. 

1871 

Grant, .... 

Lflwiirtin  Pien-etiont.  . 

N.Y. 

1875 

Grant 

A>phnniwi  Tuft,     . 

Ohio 

1876 

Hayes.    .    .    . 

tlinrli?"  Deveiisi.   . 

Mass. 

1877 

Garfield..   .    . 

WjiYMf  MarVejiffh.  .    . 

Pa. 

1881 

Arthur.   •    .    . 

Ijiiairunitj  H.  Tir^fWHtpr. 

Pa. 

1881 

aeveland.  .    . 

A 1  i^n J s (us  H .  G a riand , 

Ark. 

1885 

B.  Harrison.  . 

Wiltii.ni  H.  H.  Milkr.. 

Ind. 

1889 

Cleveland.  .    . 

Rjrlmrd  OInfy,     .    .    . 

Mass. 

1893 

Cleveland.  .    . 

Jud.Mon  Hnrmon.  .   . 

Ohio 

1895 

McKinley.  .    . 

Jw(»(ih  McKennft. 

Cal. 

1897 

McKinley.  .    . 

Jfihn  W.  GriKPii^  ,     . 
Philander  a  Knox, 

N.J. 

1897 

McKinlev.  .    . 
Roosevelt.  .    . 

Pa. 

1901 

Philander  C.  Knoit. 

Pa. 

1901 

Roosevelt.  .    . 

WiMiftm  H.  Moody,  . 

Mass. 

1904 

Roosevelt.  .    . 

CtiiLrltf«  J.  RonapsirtP, 

Md. 

1907 

SECRETARIES   OF  THE   INTERIOR 


Department  of  the  Interior,  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  is  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  public  business  relating  to  patents  for  inven- 
tions; pensions  and  bounty  lands;  the  public 
lands  and  surveys;  the  Indians;  education;  the 
Geological  Survey  and  Reclamation  Service ;  the 
Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Arkansas*  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  Wyoming,  and  tne  Yosem- 
ite,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant  parks,  Califor- 
nia, and  other  national  parks;  forest  reserva- 
tions; distribution  of  appropriations  for  agri- 
cultural and  mechanical  colleges  in  the  States 
and  Territories;  the  custody  and  distribution 
of  certain  public  documents;  and  supervision 
of  certain  nospitals  and  eleemo^ary  institu- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  also 
exercises  certain  powers  and  duties  in  relation 
to  the  Territories  of  the  United  States. 


. 

Date 

Presidcnts 

Cabinet  Officers 

Resi- 
dences 

ol  Ap- 

ponit- 
meat 

Taylor.    .    .    . 
Fillmore,     .    . 

ThouuLi  Ewlnis, 

Ohio 

1849 

Jamw  A.  Pearte. 

Md. 

1S30 

Fillmore.     .    . 

Tho».  M.  T.  McKeiT  .n. 

Pa. 

1850 

Fillmore,     .    . 

Alfticsmder  H-H.titiuirt, 

Va. 

1850 

Pierce.     .    .    . 

Rcibeft  MrClellaml.      . 

Hich. 

18S3 

Bnrhanan,  .    . 

Jfif'db  Thompson, 

fies. 

1857 

IjO''"lt*,    . 

a^t«b  R.  8milh,   . 

nd. 

1861 

Lim-^tlri,  .     .    . 

John  P.  LlBher.     . 

nd. 

1863 

JoilMiriOII,   .      .       . 

John  P,  Usher,     .        . 

nd. 

1865 

John^ijnH  .    .    . 

Jnmn  HArlati,.    .    .    . 

owa 

IMS 

JohnH;in,  .   ,    . 

On'illp  H.  BTOWQinf .  . 

11. 

1886 

Grant,  ... 

JflCMb  D.  Got.  ... 

Ohio 

1869 

Grant,  ... 

CnlumbuH  Df^Uno, 

Ohio 

1870 

Grani 

Zarhiitiah  ChjincJler,    . 

Mich. 

1875 

Hny**,     , 

Carl  Schuri 

Mo. 

isn 

Garfield,.   .    . 

gamuri  J*  Kirkiroorf.  . 

Iowa 

1881 

Arthur.   .    .    . 

Htrry  .M.Telkt,  .        . 

Col. 

1883 

dpvelfiiid,  ,    . 

Luriu.*  Q.  C.  Jjimaf,    . 

Mis». 

1885 

CI  r  vein  ml,  .    . 

W  illium  F.  Vilas, 

Wia, 

1888 

B-  Harnsant  . 

John  W.  NobJe,    . 

Mo.    . 

1889 

a.'VrljiTld,    .     . 

Hoke  S^mith,     .    . 

Ga. 

1883 

Clvv<  hiniL  .    . 

David  11.  Fmneift. 

Mo. 

1896 

M-'Kii,U^v,  .    . 

Ccinidiii»  N.  PIJM,       . 

N.Y- 

1897 

McKihlev,       . 

Etban  A.  Hitfheiwk,  . 

Mo. 

1899 

RfxiprVfit.       . 

Ethan  A.  Hit^beock,  . 

Mo. 

1901 

Rntmevi^ll,  .     . 

Jame^i  R.  GurfieH, 

Ohio 

1907 

Past-office  Department,  The  Postmaster- 
General  has  the  direction  and  management 
of  the  Postroffice  Department.  He  appomts  all 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department,  except 
the  four  Assistant  Postmasters^reneral  and  tiit 
purchasing  agent,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Pipsident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate;  appoints  all  postmasters  whose 
compensation  does  not  exceed  $1,000;  makes 
postal  treaties  with  foreign  governments  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Prea- 
dent;  awards  and  executes  contracts,  and 
directs  the  management  of  the  domestic  and 
foreign  mail  service. 

POSTM  ASTERS-GENER  A  L* 


PiucaiDEimi 


Wft^hinfftrtn. 
Washinirton, 
Wa.'^hinptJ.m. 
A'ljiniH,    .    . 

JelTer»<^n ,  . 
JetTfTs.'n.  . 
Miidiu,,,,,  . 
Mr..h-^or,,  . 
M..Mr.*,^  .  . 
M..r.r-.>.   .    . 

J.  i*.   .\d-2lQB, 

Jh^k^^^^.  -  . 
Jack.«if»ri.  .    . 

Vsin  lUir»"n, 

Tyler..    . 
Tyler.  .   . 
Polk..    .    . 
Taylor.    . 
Fillmore. 
Fillmore, 
Pierce,     . 
Buchanan, 
Buchanan. 
Buchanan, 
Lincoln.  . 
Lincoln.  . 
Johnson, . 
Johnson. . 
Grant, .  . 


Cabinet  Ofpicebs 


Samuel  Osgood.  .  . 
Timothy  Pickerinc. 
Jrtrph  HttberfhaTn . 

J<f*tc)>li   lisiJ-T'-liri.fii. 
J<  tr^i!  ■  p  h  U  31  he  r«  J I  .'1  n  I , 
Gi'ii'f'ij  i.ir»n^*T,  ^    . 
GiUr-<iji  tjfanger,  .    . 
R-'tuTTi  J.  Mfi^e,.  Jr*, 
Return  J.  Mftji?^  Jr.^ 
Jnhrx  STpt^f^aii.  .    . 
John  ^frl>ean,  . 
\l'il]iftni  T.  Han"5', 
Atth'si  KendiiH.     . 
Ani'J'?  Kendall. 
John  M*  Nilw,^  *   . 
Fnin(?ifl  GrHJifrerH . 
Franoie  Grander,. 
Qiarlra  A.  WTnklifft-. 
Ctivff  Johnstm,  *   ,     . 
Jn(»b  Col  lamer,    . 
N^irlum  K    HaJl.  .    . 
Shinikf>[  V.  IliibbgtTiH 
Jann'*  f'3lm[ph<*lil^ .     . 
AjiKin  V.  Hri.'Wii, 
Jr'M^E-ih   tlol!,      . 
Hi'T^tiiii  Kjiijz,  .    . 
Montpon^ery  Hlair,  . 

^'illiiuii  Dennijoii.  , 
Alexander  W.  Rjindall, 
Jnhn  A-  J.  CirewwHU  . 


Re«i- 
dencea 


Date 
o#  Ap- 
pmat- 

meot 


Mass. 
Masa. 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Ga. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ky. 

Ct. 
N.  Y. 
N.Y. 

Sy- 

T«in. 

Vt. 

N.Y. 

Ct, 

Pa. 

Tenn. 

Ky. 

Me. 

Md. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Wis. 

Md. 


1788 
1T91 
17»5 
1797 
1801 
l»l 
1809 
1814 
1817 
1S23 
1S2S 
1839 
1SS5 
1837 
1840 
1841 
1841 
1841 
1845 
18^ 
1850 
1852 
IS53 
1857 

isse 

1861 
1861 
1964 
1865 
1866 
1869 
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Pbesidents 


Grant.  .  .  . 
Grant.  .  .  . 
Grant,  .  .  . 
Hayes,  .  . 
Hayes.  .  . 
Garfield..  . 
Arthur,  .  ^ 
Arthur,  .  . 
Arthur,  .  . 
Cleveland.  . 
Cleveland.  . 
B.  Harrison, 
Cleveland.  . 
Cleveland.  . 
McKinley.  . 
McKinlev,  . 
Roosevelt,  . 
Roosevelt.  . 
Roosevelt,  . 
Roosevelt,  . 
Roosevelt.  . 


Date 

Cabinet  OrriccRS 

Resi- 
dences 

of  Ap- 
point- 

ment 

James  W.  Marshall.    . 

Va. 

1874 

Marshall  JeweU.  .    .    . 

Ct. 

1874 

James  N.  Tyner,  .    .    . 

Ind. 

1876 

David  McK.  Key.    .    . 
Horace  Maynard,    .    . 

Tenn. 

1877 

Tenn. 

1880 

Thomas  L.  James,  .    . 

N.Y. 

1881 

Timothy  O.  Howe.  .    . 

Wis. 

1881 

Walter  Q.  Gresham.    . 

Ind. 

1883 

Frank  Hatton.     .    .    . 

la. 

1884 

WUliam  F.  Vilas.     .    . 

WU. 

ISS^ 

Don  M.  Dickinson,  .    . 

Mich. 

If^^ 

John  Wanamaker,  .    . 

Pa. 

ihm 

Wilson  S.  Bisseil.     .    . 

N.Y. 

1R93 

William  L.  Wilson.  .    . 

W.Va. 

imri 

James  A.  Gary.    .    .    . 

Md. 

imi 

Charles  Emory  Smith. 

Pa. 

18P8 

Charles  Emory  Smith, 

Pa. 

leoi 

Henry  C.  Payne, .   .    . 

Wis. 

iwi 

Robert  J.  Wynne.   .    . 

Pa, 

1904 

George  B.  Cortelyou,  . 

N.Y. 

1905 

George  Von  L.  Meyer, . 

Mass. 

IfiHT 

*  The  Postmaster-General  was  not  considered  a 
Cabinet  officer  until  1829. 

Navy  Department.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  jserforms  such  duties  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  Commander-in-chief, 
may  assign  him,  and  has  the  ^neral  superin- 
tendence of  construction,  manning,  armament, 
equipment,  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war. 


I  Department  of  Agriculture,  The  Secretary 
I  exercises  personal  supervision  of  public  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  agricultural  industry.  He  ap- 
points all  the  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Department  with  the  exception  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
who  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  directs 
the  management  of  all  the'  divisions,  offices, 
and  bureaus  embraced  in  the  Department.  He 
sustains  an  advisory  relation  to  tne  agricultural 
experiment  stations  deriving  support  from  the 
National  Treasury;  has  control  of  the  quaran- 
tine stations  for  imported  cattle,  of  interstate 
quarantine  rendered  necessary  by  sheep  and 
cattle  diseases,  and  of  the  inspection  of  cattle- 
carrying  vessels;  and  directs  the  inspection  of 
domestic  meats  and  of  all  imported  food  prod- 
ucts. He  also  is  charged  with  carrying  into 
efifect  the  laws  prohibiting  the  transportation 
by  interstate  commerce  of  game  killed  in  viola- 
tion of  local  laws  and  excluding  from  importa- 
tion certain  noxious  apimals,  and  has  authority 
to  control  the  importation  of  other  animals. 

SECRETARIES   OF   AGRICULTURE 


SECRETARIES  OF  THE 

NAVY 

Date 

PVEfltDCSfttt 

Cam.^et  Omcftfts 

Resi- 
deuces 

of  Ap- 
point- 
ment 

Adams.   .    .    . 

Md. 

1798 

Md. 

1801 

Jefferson.    .    . 

Rolwr^  Smith, .    .    . 

Md. 

1801 

Jefferson.    .    . 

Jftpob  Crqwfijn*hiej>i.  . 

Mass. 

1805 

Madison.     .    . 

Paul  HamJltoQ,    ,    . 

8.  C. 

1809 

Madison.     .    . 

William  JoriPJi,     -     .     . 

Pa. 

1813 

Madison,     .    . 

B.  W.  C^TowmnnhieUi . 

Mass. 

1814 

Monroe.  .    .    . 

B.  W.  Croiiininishi*'l<ll,. 

Mass. 

1817 

Monroe.  .    .    . 

Snniib  Thojnpftfiri,    . 

N.Y. 

1818 

Monroe.  .    .    . 
J.  O.  Adamf. . 
Jackson, .    .    . 

Samuel  L.  Houthanl. 

N.J. 

1823 

HiimuH  L,  Soutbafd     , 

N.J. 

1825 

li^hu  Brniich,  » 

N.C. 

1829 

Jackson. .    .    . 

Ijf^vi  WornJhurv.  . 

N.  H. 

1831 

Jackson. .    .    . 

Mfthkm  I>kker5im, 

N.J. 

1834 

Van  Buren,    . 

Mnhlon  Uiirk(?r!»n.n,  .    , 

N.J. 

1837 

Van  Buren,    . 

Tnrtipfl  K.  Panklme,     . 

N.Y. 

1838 

Harrison.    .    . 

» ii^^iifere  K.  HadippT- 

N.C. 

1841 

Tyler 

(;<Hirsr(?  B,  B&dccT, 

N.C. 

1841 

Ty  er 

Abel  1'.  I'p^hur.  . 

Vn. 

1841 

Tvler 

David  Hens  haw-,  . 

Mass. 

1843 

Tyler 

Thorn  an  \\\  UiViuer      . 

Va. 

1844 

Tyler 

John  V.  Mmon,    , 

Va. 

1844 

Polk 

Oeor^P  Bnnrroft, 

Mass. 

1845 

Polk,    .... 

John  Y,  Mawiin.    , 

Va. 

1846 

Taylor,    .    .    . 
Fillmore.     .    . 

Willinm  H.  Prrflton,     , 

Va. 

1849 

Willirfcrn  A.  GrahiifTi 

N.C. 

1850 

Fillmore.     .    . 

John  r.  Kennprljv 

Md. 

1852 

Pierce,     .    .    . 

Jitmc*  C.  Dohbin, 

N.C. 

1853 

Buchanan,  .   . 

It<aac<  Tour  I' y,  ,     , 

Ct. 

1857 

Lincoln.  .    .    . 

GJd^n  Wellpfl,     . 

Ct. 

1861 

Johnson.  .  .    . 

Giileiin  Welles.     « 

Ct. 

1865 

Grant 

Aloluh  E.  Hoiip,  . 

Pa. 

1869 

Grant 

Gp<-»rff**  M,  Kobt-p'on,    . 

N.J. 

1869 

Hayes.     .    .    . 

Rlrhanl  W,Th/imp*nn. 

Ind. 

1877 

Hayes.     .    .    . 

Wfithnti  Gnf!,  Jr, 

W.Va. 

1881 

Garfield..    .    . 

^  iJliam  II.  Hunt, 

La. 

1881 

Arthur.   .    .    . 

Will  jam  K.  Chandlr^r,  . 

N.  H. 

1882 

Cleveland.  .    . 

Willi  Am  a  Whilnev.  . 

N.Y. 

1885 

B.  Harrison.  . 

Rcfijamin  F.  Trarv,     . 

N.Y. 

1889 

Cleveland,  .    . 

Hil»ry  A.  IkrU  rr       . 

Ala. 

1893 

McKinlev.  .    . 
Roosevelt.  .    . 

John  D.  Long 

Mass. 

1897 

John  D.  Long 

William  H.  Moody, .  . 

Mass. 

1901 

Roosevelt.  .    . 

Mass. 

1902 

Roosevelt.  .    . 

Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 

Md. 

1906. 

Roosevelt.  .  . 

Victor  H.  Metcalf.   .   . 

Cal. 

1907 

Date 

Presidents 

Cabinet  Officers 

Resi- 
dences 

of  Ap- 
point* 
ment 

Cleveland,  .    . 

Norman  J.  Colman,     . 

Mo. 

1889 

B.  Harrison.  . 

Jeremiah  M.  Rusk.  .   . 

Wis. 

1889 

Cleveland,  .    . 

J.  Sterling  Morton.  .   . 
James  Wilson 

Neb. 

1893 

McKinlev,  .    . 
Roosevelt,  .    . 

la. 

1897 

James  Wilson, .... 

la. 

1901 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  charged 
with  the  work  of  promoting  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  and  its  mining,  manu- 
facturing, shipping,  fishery,  transportation,  and 
labor  interests.  His  duties  also  comprise  the 
investigation  of  the  organization  and  management 
of  corporations  (excepting  railroads)  en^ged  in 
interstate  commerce;  the  gathering  and  publi- 
cation of  information  regarding  labor  interests 
and  labor  controversies  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries* the  administration  of  the  Light-House 
Service,  and  the  aid  and  protection  to  shipping 
thereby;  the  taking  of  the  census,  and  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  statistical  information 
connected  therewith;  the  making  of  coast  and 
geodetic  surveys;  the  collecting  of  statistics 
relating  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce;  the 
inspection  of  steamboats,  and  the  enforcement 
of  laws  relating  thereto  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property;  the  supervision  of  the  fisheries  as 
admmistered  by  the  Federal  Government ;  the 
supervision  ana  control  of  the  Alaskan  fur-seal, 
salmon,  and  other  fisheries;  the  jurisdiction 
over  merchant  vessels,  their  registry,  licensing, 
measurement,  entry,  clearance,  transfers,  move- 
ment of  their  cargoes  and  passengers,  and  laws 
relating  thereto,  and  to  seamen  of  the  Unitecl 
States;  the  supervision  of  the  immigration  of 
aliens,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating 
thereto,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  Chinese;  the 
custody,  construction,  maintenance,  and  appli- 
cation of  standards  of  weights  and  measurements ; 
and  the  gathering  and  supplying  of  information 
regarding  industries  and  markets  for  the  foster- 
ing of  manufacturing.     He  has  power  to  call 
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upon   other   Departments   for   statistical   data 
obtained  by  them. 

It  is  his  further  duty  to  make  such  special 
investigations  and  furnish  such  information  to 
the  President  or  Congress  as  may  be  required 
by  them  on  the  foregoing  subject-matters  and 
to  make  annual  reports  to  Congress  upon  the 
work  of  stiicl  Dr|mrtmRrit* 
SECfUriAKn.r.    ni     ru^MMERCE   AND   LABOR 


ButYICB 


\AlIt 


PssAlflKNTa 

Reci- 

Datff 
of  Ap- 
pt*ifjt- 

menl 

III 

Victor  H.  MeteikL!,  .    . 

Col. 

N.  Y. 

i9a^ 

1904 
1907 

Spenker  of  the  !io\Hf  of  R4'prf9ent4iiive4i.  The 
title  of  the  presiding  oflioer  of  the  Houi^iP  of 
Eepre^ntativeA.  He  is  elected  by  the  members 
of  that  body.  Below  is  given  b  list  of  the  Speak- 
ers who  have  presideij  i^\ime  itie  firnt  Congretis: 
SPEAKERS   OF  THE    HUUSK 


Name 

Slate 

1 

1 

11901 

Con- 

YKAtm 

F*  A.  Mulileribur«; 

Fa. 

175*> 

1 

1789-01 

JcKUtKan  TriimbulL 

rVmn 

1740 

1800 

2 

1701-93 

F.  A.  Mtihli?iiburpp  . 

Fn.     ^ 

17,^ 

imil 

3 

1703-95 

jDnuihiLn  I>aytc>n,    . 

S.J/ 

I7i^i 

1S24!  4.    5 

I7n.>-e0 

Th(^3.  .Sedewirk.       . 

Mai^H. 

I74fi 

mi3       tt 

1799-01 

Niittuimel  Mjifon.    . 

N.C. 

17  it! 

JS-'i7       7-9 

1801-07 

J<>twph  H.  Vamum. 

Ma^a. 

17,tO 

1821  KM  I 

1807-n 

Henry  OaVt  ►            . 

Ky. 

1777 

jS/i;J  12.  13 

1811-14 

RC. 

1776 

18,77*        13 

181 4- 1  a 

Henry  ClftV,.    .    -    - 

Ky. 

1777 

iS.'^a  14-16 

1815-20 

John  W.  Taylor,  .    , 

N.  Y. 

I7S4 

1854         16 

1K20-21 

Philip  P.  Barbour.  . 

Va. 

17H-1 

lS4li:       17 

1S21"2.^ 

Henry  Clity. . 

jHhn  W.  Taylar,  ,    . 

Ky. 

1777!  1^^)21        lA 

1823-2.-. 

N.  V. 

I7H4 

18.14'       m 

182r.-27 

AndriMfc^  ^tfvtnmn. 

Vft, 

I7ft4 

18^.7 '20-23 

1827-34 

Jahn  Uell,          ... 

Tt-nn, 

1797 

]8fl9        hE:i 

18;H-35 

Jtinirii  K.  Folk.    . 

Tnim. 

I7!I5 

1840  24.25 

1835^39 

U,  M.  T,  HuQttr. 

VsL 

IftfH* 

I887i        2fl 

18,311-41 

John  Whit*- 

Ky. 

1S{K=V 

I84r.i       27 

L841-1.H 

John  W,  Jone*.    , 

Vb. 

1K*1A 

1848'        28 

1  843-45 

Jtihn  W.  Uttvifl. 

InrJ. 

17ft9 

l8.->i)         iM* 

IM5-J7 

Robert  a  Wmthmp, 

Mmiis. 

lKfl*> 

1894         30 

KH47-4ii 

Howell  Cobb.  .    .    . 

Cm. 

\ftl"i 

|S6fl         31 

1849-6! 

l.mn  Rnyd, 

Ky. 

IR^IL) 

I8.^9;:i2.  33 

18s^jl-5a 

Njilhanitl  Vr  BiAiiks. 

Mui^F^. 

m^ 

I8fi4 

34 

t8fi.>-,=i7 

Jariipti  L,  Orr.  . 

S.  i\ 

1822 

Ift7:i 

35 

19.57-59 

WttL  PenninK^or1^ 

X.J 

i7mi 

1802 

:t6 

18^9-61 

Clulushu  A.  Grow,    , 

Fa. 

lH2:i 

1907 

37 

1861-03 

feVdhuylerOJfii:^,  ,    . 

Iml. 

ift;r3 

1885^8-40 

1863^j9 

James  a.  JJiftine, .    , 

Mi<. 

\m\ 

I8tt;i  41-43 

1869-7,* 

M«  bttPl  n,  Kerr,  .    . 

lud. 

Ift27 

1876:       44 

1875-76 

Bnmttd  J,  UiimUU, 

Fa. 

1?IJS 

imfi4i-4& 

IS76-S1 

Jiilm  W.  KfiU  r. 

Oh)0 

L8;(0 

1       47 

18?^  1-8:^ 

Jr>hn  G.  Cfirli!*h\  .    . 

Kv. 

i«.i.^ 

!4*^-.=iO 

lH8;t-8i^ 

TUnmjiM  B.  Kiwi,     . 

M.', 

iH:in 

l&O-^        .51 

1880-91 

Charle**  F.  Crisp,  . 

Gil. 

1H4.^ 

I81?fi,^2,  .^r< 

18tH-9:. 

Thamas  ».  Km^I 

>!r. 

iH:i« 

ltM)2o4,.Vi 

lfiO.V91> 

Davnl  B-  Hi^nrJi'Pion. 

Iriwji 

1841* 

HK>6i.=*tt,  57 

1891(03 

Jfj^ph  G.  CaTinoth  , 

111. 

. 

|:>9,rn> 

1903- 

William  Pat*PSOn,  N.  J.,  . 
John  Rutitdtit,  a.  d  ,   .    . 

Samuel  ChaiM^,  Md 

OliptT  hUtwoTth,  Ct„  ,  K 
Buihnxi  Waiihi£i£toii,VA., 
Alfred  Moor^.  N.  C* .  .  . 
John  MarthaiL  \'ft.,  .  .  . 
William  Johnflon.  S.  C,  . 
Broek,  lAvmantim.  N,  Y*. 
Thomaa  Todcl^  Ky.,  *  .  . 
Jciwph  l^tory.  Miua..     .    , 

Gab  rid  DuvaL  Md 

Smith  Thomrwon.  N*  W, 
Robert  Trimble,  Ky.,  .  . 
John  McJ,«an,  Ohio..  ,  . 
Henry  Baldwin.  Pa..  .  . 
Jamrs  M.  Hayne*.  Ca**      ^ 

Philip  P.  Barbour,  V^a..  . 
John  Catron.  Tenn...  .  . 
John  MrKiniey,  Ala.,  .  ► 
Peter  V.  Dan  id,  Va*.  .  . 
Samuel  NeljKm.  N.  Y.,  .  . 
Le^T  Woodbury.  N.  H..  , 
Ruhprt  C,  Gfier.  Pfl_.  .  . 
Benj.  R.  Curttii,  Miuw.. .  , 
John  A.  Camijlrt-ll,  4la.,  . 
Nathan  ClifTord.  Me..  . 
Nnah  H.  Swuyne.  Ohio,  . 
Samui^l  F.  Miller,  Jowa,    . 

Daviri  DaviH,  111 

Stephen  J.  Fidd.  Cal.,  .  . 
Salmim  P.  Cftfltt,  Ohio.  . 
William  Stronic,  Pa..  .  . 
Joseph  P.  Bradley,  N.  J., 

Ward  Hunt,  N.  V 

Marrvntn  H.  IFni^,  Ohio. 
John  M.  Harbn.  Ky..  .  . 
William  B.  Wi>ml».  Ga..  . 
Stantey  Mallhewa.Ohi4>  . 
Ho  rare  <imy,  Ma^?..  .  . 
Sumiicl  KhiTrbford,  N-Y  . 
LucKJs  Q.r.  [jimor,  Mifv*.. 
Mftytile  W.Fvtkr.  IIL,  . 
David  J.  Brewer.  Kim.,  . 
Henry  B.  Brnwn.  Mirb.,  . 
Gt^iTtt-  Shiran.  Jr.,  Fn*.  . 
Huivrll  E.  Jaekwn.Tenn.t 
E.[«rint  \>,  WblTe.  T^..  . 
Rufus  W.Perkham.N.Y., 
Joseph  McKenna,  Col.,  . 
Oliver  W.  Hoi  mew,  Maas,. 
William  n.  Day.  Ohin.  .  . 
Waiiara  H.  Moody.    .    .   . 


Born    Died 


I 


1703-1800 
1793-1795 
179^1811 
17S5-I800 

i7e*-182ll 
l799't8CH 

1801-1835 

1  wU-1834 

lSLf&-lS2:* 

1807-1826 

I8ll-lg4,> 

lt(n-1836 

182:*-1S43 

|82fi-l82S 

182&-1M1 

I  830-1844 

18.35-1867 

I8aft-1»B4 

18:10-1841 

18.37- 186.J    28 

iai7-l852     Ui 

1841-I&60 

184.V1R72 

1845-1851 

l84ft-lS70 

Ift51-1SST 

18^VI961 

1HA8-1881 

1861-1^1 

1882-] 890 

1862-1^77 

l8fi3-lS97 

18IH-1ST3 

1^70-1880 

1870-1893 

1 872- ISM 

1874-1888'  14 

1877-. 

1880-18S7 

l8Sl-l88fi 

1B81-T9f»a 

1882-1893 

1888-1893 

18S&-"'  "  ! 
1890-19(ia 
l892-i&(t3 
1893-1895 
189J-, -., 


15  I 

4  I 
31 
£ 

30 
17 
19 
34 
25 
20 

2 
.12 
1% 
32 
28 

5 


IS 
19fVi-- 
I90S-. 
190^. 


1745 
1739 
1741 
1745 
1762 
1755 
1755 
1771 
1757 
1765 
1779 
1752 
1767 
1777 
1785 
1779 
1790 
1777 
1783 
1780 
17S0 
1785 
1792 
1780 
1794 
1809 
1811 
1803 
1804 
1816 
1815 
1816 
1806 
1808 
1813 
1811 
1816 
1833 
1824 
1824 
1828 
1820 
1825 
1833 
1837 
183« 
1832 
1832 
1845 
1837 
1843 
1841 
1849 
1853 


1S06 
1800 
1811 
1807 
1829 
1810 
1  1835 
1834 
i  1823 
'  1826 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1828 
1861 
1844 
1867 
1864 
1841 
1866 
1852 
1860 
1873 
1851 
1870 
1874 
1880 
1881 
1884 
1890 
1886 
1899 
1873 
1895 
1882 
1886 
1888 

1887 
1889 
1903 
1893 
1883 


1895 


JUSTICES   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 
SUPREME   COURT 
(Names  of  the  Chief  Justices  in  italirs.) 


Skrvice 

Bom 

Namc 

Term 

Died 

John  Jay,  N.  Y 

John  Rutledge.  S.  C.    .    . 
William  Cushing.  Mass..  . 
James  Wilson.  Pa.,   .    .    . 

JohnBUir,  Va 

Robert  H.  Harrison.  Md., 
James  Iredell.  N.  C.     .    . 
Thomas  Johnson,  Md.,     . 

1789-1795 
1789-1791 
1789-1810 
1789-1798 
1789-1796 
1789-1790 
1790-1799 
1791-1793 

6 

2 

21 

9 

7 
I 
9 
2 

1745 
1739 
1733 
1742 
1732 
1745 
1751 
17.32 

1829 
1800 
1810 
1798 
1800 
1790 
1799 
1819 

I  Uruguay.  The  Republic  of  Uruguay, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Spain,  mnd 

I  subsequently  a  province  of  Brazil,  declared  its 
independence,  August  25,  1825,  which  was  re- 
cognized by  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo,  eagnted 
August  27,  1828.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  was  sworn  July  18,  1830.  By  the 
terms  of  this  charter,  the  legislative  power  is  in 
a   Parliament,   composed   of    two   houses,    the 

j  senate  and  the  chamber  of  representati\'ess 
which  meet  in  annual  session,  extending  from 

I  February  15th  to  July  15th.  In  the  interv-ml 
of  the  session,  a  permanent  committee  of  two 
senators  and  five  members  of  the  lower  house 
assume  the  legislative  power,  as  well  as  the  gen- 

,  eral  control  of  the  administration.     The    rep- 

i  resentatives  are  chosen  for  three  years,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  every  3,000  inhabitants,  of 
male  adults  who  can  read  and  write.  The 
senators  are  chosen  by  an  electoral  coUefe. 
whose  members  are  directly  elected  by  the  peo|3e. 
There  is  one  Senator  for  each  department.  chc»en 
for  six  years,  one-third  retiring  every  two  jrears 

I  There  are  sixty-nine  representatives  and  nineteen 
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senators.  The  executive  is  given  by  the  Con-  I  act,  his  place  is  taken  by  the  first  and  second 
stitution  to  the  president  of  the  Republic,  vice-presidents.  The  presidents  and  vice-presi- 
elected  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The  presi-  |  dents  are  chosen  by  an  electoral  body  which  is 
dent  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by  a '  itself  elected  by  congress  within  fifteen  days  of 
council  of  ministers  divided  into  five  depart-  its  assembling,  and  which  consists  of  a  senator 
ments,  namely,  that  of  the  interior,  foreign  |  or  deputy  for  each  of  the  federal  entities  and  one 
affairs,  finance,  war  and  marine,  and  instruc-  additional  for  the  federal  district.  The  cabinet 
tion  and  public  works.  consists  of   the   ministers   of  internal   affairs, 

Utah.  The  original  Constitution  of  1895  foreign  affairs,  finance,  and  public  credit,  war, 
is  in  force  as  amend^  in  1900.  The  Legislature  and  marine,  development,  public  works,  pubhc 
consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representa-  instruction, 


Vermont.  The  Constitution  in  force  at 
the  time  of  admission  was  that  of  1786.  In  1793, 
a  new  Constitution  was  adopted  which,  with 
amendments  made  in  1828,  1836,  1850,  1870, 
and  1883,  is  still  in  force.    The  State  Legislature 


tives;  but  the  Constitution  provides  for  the 
initiation  of  any  desired  legislation  by  the  legal 
voters  or  such  number  of  them  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  law,  and  such  voters  may  require  any 
law  passed  by  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 

House  of  the  Legislature  to  be  submitted  to  the  i  consists  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
voters  of  the  State  before  coming  into  effect,  i  tives  having,  the  former  thirty  and  tne  latter 
The  Senate  (in  part  renewed  every  two  years)  1 246  members.  Senators  must  be  30  years  of  age 
consists  of  eighteen  members,  elected  for  four  and  Representatives  21.  The  governor  is  elected 
years;  the  House  of  Representatives  has  forty-  j  for  two  years.  He  exercises  the  chief  executive 
six  members  elected  for  two  years.  Bills  may  |  power  and  appoints  all  State  officers  not  othei^ 
originate  in  either  House.  The  House  of  Repre-  wise  providea  for  by  law.  He  has  power  to  par- 
sentatives  may  impeach;  the  Senate  tries  im-  don,  or  in  certain  cases  only  to  reprieve;  his 
peachments.  .Ehgiole  to  either  House  are  veto  can  be  overridden  by  a  majority  vote  of 
citizens  25  years  of  age,  three  years  resi-  each  House.  Other  important  officials  are 
dent  in  the  State,  and  one  year  in  the  district '  the  lieutenant-governor,  treasurer,  and  auditor, 
next  before  the  election.  Amendments  to  the  i  Virginia.  The  first  Constitution  of  Vir- 
Constitution  may  be  proposed  in  either  branch  einia  was  adopted  on  June  29,  1776,  and  with 
of  the  Legislature,  but  to  be  embodied  in  the  Uttle  change  it  survived  till  recent  years.  The 
Constitution,  they  must  be  carried  by  a  two-  Constitution  now  in  force  was  adopted  by  the 
thirds  vote  of  aU  the  members  of  each  House  Convention  of  1901-02.  It  provides  for  a  Lc^sla- 
and  ratified  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  people,  j  ture  called  the  General  Assembly,  consisting  of 
The  chief  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  '  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Delegates,  the  former 
governor  elected  for  four  years.  He  is  com-  containing  not  more  than  forty  nor  less  than 
mander-in-chief  of  the  militia.  With  the  con-  I  thirty-three  members,  and  the  latter  not  more 
sent  of  the  Senate  he  has  the  appointment  of !  than  100  nor  less  than  ninety.  Senators  are 
various  officials.  The  governor,  justices  of  the  |  elected  for  four  years,  one-half  retiring  every 
Supreme  Court,  and  attorney-general  consti-  two  years.  Eligible  to  either  House  are  persons 
tute  a  board  of  pardons.  The  governor  has  <  resident  in  the  district  and  qualified  to  vote  for 
the  power  of  veto  but  its  exercise  may  be  over-  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  except  paid 
ridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of '  office-holders  of  the  State  or  of  the  Union.  The 
each  House.  Other  State  officials  are  the  secre-  |  executive  power  resides  in  a  governor,  elected  for 
tary  of  state,  auditor,  the  treasurer,  the  at-  four  years  by  the  voters  of  tne  State.  He  must 
toraey-^neral,  and  the  superintendent  of  |  be  30  years  of  age,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of 
pubhc  instruction;  all  elected  for  four  years,  the  United  States  for  ten  years,  and  have  resided 
There  are  twenty-seven  counties  in  the  State.  in  the  State  for  five  years.  He  is  not  eligible  for 
Venezuela.  The  Republic  of  Venezuela  |  the  succeeding  term.  He  is  required  to  take 
was  formed  in  1830,  by  secession  from  the  other  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  administered; 
members  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  The  Con-,  he  recommends  the  legislative  measures  which 
stitution  in  force  is  that  of  1904.  Legislative  I  he  considers  necessary;  is  commander-in-chief 
authority  is  vested  in  a  congress  of  two  chambers,  |  of  the  military  forces*  has  power  to  grant  re- 
the  senate  and  the  chamber  of  deputies.  The  prieves  and  pardons  after  conviction,  but  must 
former  consists  of  twenty-six  members  elected  I  report  to  the  Legislature  on  each  case.   In  legis- 


for  six  years,  two  for  each  state,  Venezuelans  by 
birth  and  over  30  years  of  age.  The  latter  is 
constituted  as  follows:  Each  state  chooses  by 
direct  election  one  deputy,  a  Venezuelan  by 
birth  and  over  21  years  of  age,  for  every  40,000 
inhabitants,  and  one  more  for  an  excess  of  20,000. 
The  federal  district  and  the  territories  which  are 
sufficiently  populous  elect  deputies  in  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  Deputies  are  elected  for  six 
years.  Congress  meets  biennially  and  sits  for 
ninety  days.  Executive  power  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  premdent  and  cabinet  of  ministers.  The 
president  holds  office  for  six  years  and  cannot  be 
elected  for  the  following  term.  He  must  be  a 
Venezuelan  by  birth  and  over  30  years  of  age. 


lation  he  has  a  limited  power  of  veto,  which  may 
be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  each 
House,  if  such  majority  includes  a  majority  of  the 
elected  members.  Tnere  is  a  heutenant-gov- 
emor,  a  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and  a 
State  treasurer,  each  of  whom  is  elected  for  the 
same  term  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gov- 
ernor. The  auditor  is  appointed  for  four  years 
by  the  two  Houses  sitting  together. 

IVashingrton  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State  in  1889.  The  Constitution  of 
that  yeai  was  amended  in  1894,  1896,  1900,  and 
1904.  Legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Legis- 
lature consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of 
Representatives,  the  latter  composed  of  not  less 


In  case  of  temporary  or  permanent  inability  to  I  than    sixty-three   nor   more    tnan    ninety-nine 
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members  (actually  ninety-five  in  1907),  the 
number  of  Senators  beinff  not  more  than  half 
nor  less  than  one-third  of  that  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (actually  forty-two 
in  1907).  The  membership  of  both  Houses  is 
apportioned  anew  every  five  years  according  to 
tne  results  of  the  federal  decennial  census  and  of 
the  intervening  decennial  State  census.  Eligible 
for  either  house  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  qualified  voters  in  the  districts  for  which 
the  election  is  held.  But  members  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  holders  of  United 
States  or  State  offices  are  dis(}ualified.  The 
chief  executive  authority  resides  m  a  governor, 
chosen  by  the  qualified  electors  of  the  State  and 
holding  office  for  four  years.  He  is  charged  to 
watch  over  the  faithful  execution  of  the  laws; 
he  reconunends  legislative  measures,  communi- 
cating by  message  every  session  with  the  Legis- 
lature. He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  State 
military  forces*  he  has  pardoning  powers  as  to 
the  use  of  which  he  reix>rts  to  the  L^slature ;  he 
has  a  veto  in  legislation,  but  his  veto  may  be 
overridden  by  a  two-thirds  majoritv  of  each 
House.  He  signs  all  commissions.  The  execu- 
tive department  consists  of  the  governor,  a  sec- 
retary of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  attorney- 
general,  superintendent,  of  public  instruction, 
and  commissioner  of  public  lands,  all  elected  by 
the  qualified  voters  for  four  years. 

West  Virginia.  The  present  Constitu- 
tion  was  framed  and  adopted  in  1872,  super- 
seding the  Constitution  of  1863.  It  was  amended 
in  1879, 1883,  and  1902.  The  Lenslature  consists 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Delegates.  The 
members  of  both  Houses  are  elected  by  the  ^n- 
eral  electors.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  thirtv 
members  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  in  sucn 
a  manner  that  half  the  Senate  is  renewed  bien- 
nially. Senators  must  be  at  least  25  years  of  age 
and  have  been  resident  five  years  in  the  State 
and  in  the  senatorial  districts  for  which  they  are 
severally  chosen.  The  House  of  Dele^tes  con- 
sists of  eighty-ox  members.  Every  bill  passed 
by  both  Houses  requires  the  assent  of  the  gov- 
ernor, but  if  this  is  refused  the  bill  may  become 
law  on  being  revoted  by  a  majority  in  the  Legis- 
lature. The  executive  department  consists  of 
a  governor,  secretary  of  state,  superintendent 
of  free  schools,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  attorney- 
general,  each  elected  for  four  years.  The  gov- 
ernor must  be  at  least  30  years  of  age  and  is  not 
eli^ble  for  reflection.  He  is  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  State  military  establishment,  con- 
venes the  Legislature  in  extra  session,  approves 
or  disapproves  all  acts  of  the  Legislature,  fills 
vacant  otate  offices  by  appointment,  and  is 
president  of  the  board  of  pulnic  works. 

Wisconsin  was  admitted  to  the  Union  in 
1848.  The  Constitution  of  that  year  is  still  in 
force,  but  has  been  frequently  amended,  first  in 
1869,  and  most  recently  in  1904.  The  legisla- 
tive power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  Assembly. 
The  Senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years,  only  about  one- 
half  of  the  members  being  elected  at  one  time. 
The  Assembly  consists  of  100  members,  elected 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  all  of  the  members  being 
elected  at  the  same  time.  The  powers  of  the  two 
Houses  as  to  appropriations  and  revenue  bills  are 


the  same.  Eligible  to  the  Legislature  are  all 
males  who  are  qualified  electors  in  the  district 
to  be  represented  and  who  have  resided  one  year 
within  the  State,  except  members  of  CoDgrez^ 
and  office  holders  under  the  United  States.  The 
chief  executive  authority  in  the  State  b  vested 
in  the  governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years  and 
has  the  powers  usually  resident  in  State  govern- 
ors, including  the  limited  veto  and  pardoning 
power.  The  secretary  of  state  is  elected  for  two 
years.  Other  important  elective  offices  are 
those  of  lieutenantrgovemor,  treasurer^  attcHney- 
general,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  insurai^ 
commisdoner.  Among  the  more  important 
appointive  offices  are  the  following:  commis- 
sioner of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  appointed 
for  four  years,  commisaoner  of  banking,  dairy 
and  food  commissioner,  superintendent  of  public 
property,  and  adjutant-general.  The  nulroad 
commission  consisting  of  three  members  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years.  The  tax  com- 
mission is  composed  of  three  members  similarij 
appointed  for  a  term  of  eight  years.  The  dvd 
service  commission  is  appointed  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  and  the  boanl  of  control  for  five 
years. 

Wyoming  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
a  State  in  1890.  The  original  ConsUtutloQ. 
adopted  in  1889,  is  still  in  force.  Constitutional 
amendments  proposed  in  either  House  of  the 
Legislature,  agreed  to  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all 
the  members  of  each  House,  and  approved  by  s 
majority  vote  of  the  people,  become  part  of  the* 
Constitution.  The  L^;islature  consists  of  a 
Senate  of  twenty-thr^  members,  elected  for 
four  years  (about  one-half  retiring  e\rery  two 
years),  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  fifty- 
members  elected  for  two  years.  Legislators 
must  be  citizens  (Senators  25  and  Representati\'«s 
21  years  of  age),  and  must  have  resided  in  the 
county  or  district  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election.  Revenue  bills  must  originate  in  tie 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  tries 
cases  of  impeachment  brought  by  the  other 
House.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Stote 
is  the  governor,  elected  for  four  years.  He  may 
appoint  to  offices  not  otherwise  provided  for  by 
law,  has  a  limited  po^yer  of  pardoning,  etc,  nuy 
call  special  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  a 
veto  which  may  be  overridden  by  a  two-thircU 
vote  of  each  House.  Other  officials  elected  for 
four  years,  are  the  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  and  superintendent  of  public  in^rtu^ 
tion.  The  treasurer  b  not  eligible  for  the 
succeeding  term. 

Zanzibar.  The  dominions  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  include  only  the  islands  of  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba,  and  the  coast  of  the  British  East 
Africa  up  to  ten  miles  inland.  The  Sultan  is  stall 
the  titular  sovereign,  under  a  British  Protecto- 
rate. In  October,  1891,  a  regular  govemn^nt 
was  formed  for  Zanzibar.  AUaccounts are oov 
kept  in  English  and  Arabic,  and  are  always  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  British  agent  and  cookiK 
general,  and  no  new  undertakii^  or  additional 
expenditure  can  be  incurred  without  his  consent. 
On  February  1,  1892,  Zanzibar  was  declared  a 
free  port,  and  it  remained  so  until  October  1, 
1899. 
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INDUSTRY,  INVENTION,  COMMERCE 


Adulterationy  a  tenn  not  only  applied  in 
its  proper  sense  to  the  fraudulent  mixture  of 
articles  of  commerce,  food,  drink,  drugs,  seeds, 
etc.,  with  noxious  or  inferior  ingredients,  but 
also  by  magistrates  and  analysts  to  accidental 
impurity,  and  even  in  some  cases  to  actual  sub- 
stitution.   The  chief  objects  of  adulteration  are 
to  increase  the  weight  or  volume  of  the  article, 
to  give  a  color  whicn  either  makes  a  good  article 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  or  else  disguises  an 
inferior  one,  to,  substitute  a  cheaper  form  of  the 
article,  or  the  same  substance  from  which  the 
strength  has  been  extracted,  or  to  give  it  a  false 
strength.    Among  the  adulterations  which  are 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  fraudulently  in- 
creasing the  wei^t  or  volume  of  an  article  are 
the  following: — Bread  is  adulterated  with  alum 
or  sulphate  of  copper,  which  gives  solidity  to  the 
gluten  of  damaged  or  inferior  flour;   witn  chalk 
or  carbonate  of  soda  to  correct  the  acidity  of 
such  flour;    and  with  boiled  rice  or  potatoes, 
which  enables  the  bread  to  carry  more  water, 
and  thus  to  produce  a  laijer  number  of  loaves 
from  a  given  quantity  of  flour.    Wheat  flour  is 
adulterated  with  other  inferior  flours,  as  the 
flour  from  rice,  bean,  Indian-corn,  potato,  and 
with  sulphate  of  lime,  alum,  etc.     Milk  is  usually 
adulterated  with  water.   The  adulterations  gen- 
erally present  in  butter  consist  of  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  salt  and  water,  lard,  tallow,  and  other 
fats;   when  of  poor  quality  it  is  frequently  col- 
ored with  a  little  annatto,  and,  at  times,  with  the 
juice  of  carrots.     Genuine  butter  should  not  con- 
tain less  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  butter-fat. 
Cheese  is  also  colored  with  annatto  and  other 
substances.    Tea  is  adulterated  (chiefly  in  China) 
with   sand,   iron-fllings,   chalk,   eypsum,   China 
clay,  exhausted  tea  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
sycamore,  horse-chestnut,  and  plum,  whilst  color 
and  weight  are  added  by  black-lead,   indigo, 
Prussian-olue  (one  of  the  deleterious  ingredients 
used  by  the  Chinese  in  converting  the  lowest 
qualities  of  black  into  green  teas),  gum,  tur- 
meric, soapstone,  catechu,  and  other  substances. 
Coflfee  is  mingled  with  chicory,  roasted  wheat, 
roasted  beans,  acorns,  mangel-wurzel,  rye-flour, 
and  colored  with  burned  sugar  and  other  materi- 
als.    Chicory  is  adulterated  with  different  flours, 
as  rye,  wheat,  beans,  etc.,  and  colored  with  fer- 
ruginous earths,  burned  su^ar,  Venetian  red,  etc. 
Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  mixed  with  the  cheaper 
kinds  of   arrowroot,  animal  matter,  com,  sago, 
tapioca,  etc.     Sugar  (moist)  may  be  adulterated 
to  some  extent  with  sand  and  flour.     Tobacco  is 
mixed  with  sugar  and  treacle,  aloes,  liquorice, 
oil,  alum,  etc.,  and  such  leaves  as  rhubarb,  chic- 
ory, cabbage,  burdock,  coltsfoot,  besides  excess 
of  salt  and  water.    Snuffs  are  adulterated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  glass,  sand,  coloring  mat- 
ter, etc.     Confections  are  adulterated  witn  flour 
and    sulphate    of    lime.     Preserved    vegetables 
are  kept  green  and  poisoned  by  salts  of  copper. 
The  acrioity  of  mustard  is  commonly  recluced 
by  flour,  and  the  color  of  the  compound  is  im- 
proved by  turmeric.     Pepper  is  adulterated  with 
Unseed-meal,  flour,  mustard  husks,  etc.     Color 
is  given  to  pickles  by  salts  of  copper,  acetate  of 


copper,  etc.  Ale  is  adulterated  with  common 
salt,  CocdUua  Indicus,  grains  of  paradise,  quassia, 
and  other  bitters,  sulphate  of  iron,  alum,  etc. 
Porter  and  stout  are  mixed  with  sugar,  treacle, 
salt,  and  an  excess  of  water.  Brandy  is  dilutea 
with  water,  and  burned  sugar  is  added  to  im- 
prove the  color;  sometimes  bad  whiskey  is 
flavored  and  colored  so  as  to  resemble  brandy, 
and  sold  under  its  name.  Gin  is  mixed  with  ex- 
cess of  water,  and  flavoring  matters  of  various 
kinds,  with  alum  and  tartar,  are  added.  Rum 
is  diluted  with  water,  and  the  flavor  and  color 
are  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  cayenne  and 
burned  su^ar.  For  champagne,  gooseberry, 
and  other  mferior  wines  are  often  substituted. 
Port  is  manufactured  from  red  Cape  and  other 
inferior  wines,  the  body,  flavor,  strength,  and 
color  being  produced  by  gum-dragon,  the  Wash- 
ings of  brandy  casks,  and  a  preparation  of  Ger- 
man bilberries.  Cheap  brown  sherry  is  mixed 
with  Cape  and  other  low-priced  brandies,  and  is 
flavored  with  the  washmgs  of  brandy-casks, 
sugar-candy,  and  bitter  almonds.  Pale  sherries 
are  produced  by  gypsum,  by  a  process  called 
plastering,  which  removes  the  natural  acids  as 
well  as  the  color  of  the  wine.  Other  wines  are 
adulterated  with  elderberry,  logwood.  Brazil- 
wood, cudbear,  red  beetroot,  etc.,  for  color; 
with  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  litharge,  to  cor- 
rect acidity;  with  catechu,  sloe-leaves,  and  oak- 
bark  for  astringency;  with  sulphate  of  lime  and 
alum  for  removing  color;  with  cane-sugar  for 
giving  sweetness  and  body;  with  alcohol  for 
fortifjring;  and  with  ether,  especially  acetic 
ether,  for  giving  bouquet  and  flavor.  Medicines, 
such  as  jalap,  opium,  rhubarb,  chinchona  bark, 
scammony,  aloes,  sarsapariila,  squills,  etc.,  are 
mixed  with  various  foreign  substances.  Castor- 
oil  has  been  adulterated  with  other  oils ;  and 
inferior  oils  are  often  mixed  with  cod-liver  oil. 
Cantharides  are  often  mixed  with  golden-beetle 
and  also  artificially-colored  glass.  The  adultera- 
tion of  seeds  is  largely  practiced  also,  the  seed 
which  forms  the  adulterant  being  of  course  of  the 
most  worthless  kind  that  can  be  had.  Thus 
turnip-seed  is  mixed  with  rape,  wild  mustard, 
or  charlock,  which  are  steamed  and  kiln-dried 
to  destroy  their  vitality,  so  as  to  evade  detection 
in  the  progress  of  growth ;  old  and  useless  turnip- 
seed  is  also  used  fraudulently  mixed  with  fresh 
seeds.  Clover  is  also  much  mixed  with  plantain 
and  mere  weeds. 

Acts  against  adulteration  have  been  passed  in 
various  countries  and  at  various  times.  In  1906, 
the  United  States  Congress  passed  comprehen- 
sive laws  a^inst  food  adulteration,  under  the 
titles  of  the  Pure  Food  Act  and  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act. 

Aerial  Navigation.  The  first  balloon 
was  sent  up  by  the  brothers  Stephen  and  Joseph 
Montgolfier,  paper  manufacturers  at  Annonay, 
near  Lyons,  on  June  5,  1783,  and  reached  an 
altitude  of  nearly  a  mile.  It  was  inflated  with 
heated  air,  for  which  hydrogen  ^s  was  soon 
substituted.  The  modem  balloon  is  but  a  slight 
improvement  on  that  invented  by  Montgolfier. 
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In  place  of  heated  air  or  hydrogen,  common  coal 
sas  is  now  used.  This  improvement  was  intn>- 
duced  by  Mr.  Green,  the  English  aeronaut.  As 
gas  expands  rapidly  as  the  balloon  ascends,  and 
the  pressure  ot  tlie  external  air  is  diminished, 
the  neck  of  the  balloon  is  commonly  left  open, 
and  the  machine  b  also  furnished  with  a  saifety 
valve  at  the  top,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut 
at  pleasure.  Mr.  Glaisher,  a  noted  English 
aeronaut,  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  reach 
great  altitudes  the  balloon  must  have  a  capacity 
of  at  least  90,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  not  more 
than  one-third  need  be  inflated  with  gas,  and 
must  carry  upward  of  600  pounds  of  ballast. 
The  question  of  the  extreme  altitude  to  which 
a  balloon  can  ascend  can  only  be  theoretically 
determined,  since  the  vital  powers  at  37,000  to 
40,000  feet  of  elevation  must  succumb  to  the 
intense  cold  and  the  attenuated  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Glaisher  seriously  doubts  the  practical  use 
of  the  balloon.  He  sees  no  probability  that  any 
method  of  steering  it  will  be  invented;  but 
Messrs.  Fonvielle  and  Tissandier  believe  it  pos- 
sible to  devise  means  for  its  guidance.  Of  vari- 
ous plans  for  atrial  ships  capable  of  being  steered 
projected  in  Eurooe  and  America,  practically 
all  nave  failed.  Tnus  far  the  dirigible  balloon 
of  M.  Santos-Dumont  and  the  a^ronome  of  the 
late  Professor  Langley  remain  the  types  of  the 
most  nearly  succesaul  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

September  15, 1898,  Stanley  Spencer,  aeronaut, 
and  Dr.  Benson  made  an  ascent  in  a  balloon 
from  London.  They  effectually  steered  the  ma- 
chine by  means  of  a  rudder  and  drag-ropes,  and 
crossed  the  English  channel,  landing  seifely  in 
France.  They  reached  an  altitude  of  27,500 
feet,  the  greatest  height  yet  recorded.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  Count  von  Zeppelin  made  an  as- 
cent in  an  air-ship  of  his  invention,  built  chiefly 
of  aluminum  and  driven  electrically  by  four 
huge  propellers,  which  seemed  under  perfect 
control  and  made  an  atrial  journey  of  six  miles. 
Count  de  la  Vaulx,  in  an  experiment  in  1906 
over  the  English  Channel,  succeeded  in  some 
degree  in  steering  a  balloon  at  an  angle  to  the 
wind.  This  was  accomplished  with  a  large  shut- 
ter-like device  called  a  deviater  dragged  in  the 
water  by  ropes  attached  to  the  car  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  300  feet. 

Another  and  more  modem  type  of  airship  is 
the  aeroplane.  Since  the  flrst  aeroplane  types 
of  flying  machines,  designed  by  Maxim  and 
Lilienthal,  the  work  of  inventors  and  scientists 
alonj?  the  hne  of  motor-driven,  heavier-than- 
air  nying  machines  has  shown  steady  progress. 
The  ^neral  and  most  popular  design  is  t&t  of 
the  simple  aeroplane,  supported  by  air,  through 
which  it  is  propelled  by  ctetached  force.  There 
have  been  many  radical  but  experimental  de- 

Eartures  from  the  aeroplane  type,  none  of  which, 
owever,  have  shown  any  great  degree  of  suc- 
cess. Among  these  radical  types  is  the  Heli- 
copter, the  production  of  Otto  Luyties,  of  Balti- 
more, Md.  The  design  of  the  machine  embraces 
several  pairs  of  huge  wings  and  two  or  more 
upright  revolving  propellers,  the  latter  operated 
by  a  lOO-horse  power  motor  for  the  puipose  of 
lifting  the  machine.  The  entire,  weight  is  1,700 
pounds. 


Achievements  in  the  form  of  sustained  flight, 
power   to   rise   and   descend    without   mishap, 
and  to  guide  the  machine  in  a  circular  flight 
are  confined  to  the  Wright  Brothers,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  the  Brothers  Voisin,  whose  aeroplane 
constructed  on  lines  laid  down  by  M.  Octave 
Chanute,  was  driven  in  a  successful  flight  on 
I  November  9  and  11,  1907,  at  Paris  by  M.  Henry 
Farman.    The  aeroplane  on  the  fint  attempt 
'  rose  slowly  from  the  groimd,  and  in  one  minute 
and  fourteen  seconds  completed  a  circle. 
'     This  flight,  however,  is  still  far  behind  the 
achievements  of  the  Wright  Brothers  in   1905, 
'  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  when  in  the  presence  of  reput- 
;  able  witnesses  one  of  the  brothers   remained 
'  in  the  air  thirty-eight  minutes  and  three  seconds, 
I  making  a  circular  flight  of  twenty-foiur  and  one- 
half  miles.     Officials  of  the  ASro  Club  of  Anoer- 
ica,  at  the  International  Congress  held  in  New 
jYork  on  October  28,   1907,  admitted  that  in 
!  flights   of  man-carrying  gasless   machines   the 
I  Wright  Brothers  are  far  ahead  of  all  competitors. 
I  What  the  Wright  Brothers  have  accomplished 
in  the  last  two  years,  or  since  their  twenty-four- 
,  mile  flight,  is  only  problematical.     It  is  con- 
,  ceded  that  they  have  made  still  further  progress, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  before  the  elapee  of 
,  another  year  prolonged  flights  of  motor-ariTcs 
aeroplanes    may    be    witnessed.     The    Wright 
Brotners  have  established  one  curious  point  — 
1  that  a    really  successful    flying    machine   vi]] 
I  develop  speed  in  excess  of  anticipations  based 
on  the  motor's  efficiency. 

Santos-Dumont,  in  ms  helicopter,  made  tt^ 

I  first  public  demonstration  of  man-flight  witb- 

I  out  gas  support,   traveling  about   300   yards. 

His  efforts  were  eclipsed  by  Mr.  Farman  in  & 

successful  flight  on  October  26,  1907,  near  Paris, 

I  when  he  drove  his  aeroplane  neariy  half  a  mile. 

Although  not  a  matter  of  autlientic  record. 

it  is  reported  that  M.  Esnault  Pelterie,   in  s 

'  flying   machine   described   as   half   automobile 

I  and  half  aeroplane,  succeeded  in  making  a  series 

I  of  flights  near  Paris,  turning  in  the  air,  rising 

and  descending  at  will.     The  machine  resembles 

a  butterfly,  with  the  wings  controlled  by  means 

of  levers. 

Agxiculturey  the  art  of  farming.  From 
Egypt  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  extended  to 
Greece,  where  it  flourished  1,000  jrears  before 
Christ.  Hesiod  describes  a  plough  consisting  of 
a  beam,  a  share,  and  handl^  The  Greek 
farmers  composted  with  skill,  and  saved  ti^ 
materials  for  the  compost  with  care.  A  high 
-  appreciation  of  agriculture  seems  to  have  been 
a  fundamental  idea  among  the  early  Romans. 
A  tract  of  land  was  allotted  to  every  citizen  by 
the  state  itself,  and  each  one  was  carefully  re- 
stricted to  the  quantity  granted.  The  Roman 
agriculturists  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us  are  Cato,  Varro,  Virgil,  Columella,  Pliny,  and 
Palladius.  The  difference  of  soils  and  their 
adaptation  to  particular  crops  were  well  under- 
stood. Manures  were  saved  with  care.  Com- 
posts were  made  in  suitable  places,  hollows  being 
scraped  out  in  the  form  of  a  bowl  to  receive  tbe 
wash  from  the  house,  and  property  protected 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  the  inna^itants 
of  the  East  were  familiar  with  many  mechankal 
appliances  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  proba- 
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ably  their  agricultural  systems  were  more  com- 
plete.— In  Sritian,  the  Romans  made  many 
improvements  during  their  400  years  of  occupa- 
tion; but  the  agriculture  of  the  island  was  ex- 
tremely rude  even  when  they  left  it,  by  far  the 
the  greater  part  being  covered  with  forests  and 
mardies.  Then  the  Saxons  overran  the  coun- 
try, subsisting  mainly  by  the  chase  and*  by 
keeping  cattle,  sheep,  and  especially  swine, 
which  readily  fatten  on  the  mast  of  the  oak  and 
the  beech.  In  general,  the  only  grains  raised 
were  wheat,  bar^y,  and  oats,  and  tney  had  but 
small  quantities  of  these.  No  hoed  crops  of 
edible  vegetables  were  cultivated,  and  even  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Catharine 
was  obliged  to  send  to  Flanders  or  Holland  for 
salad.  Neither  Indian  com,  potatoes,  squashes, 
carrots,  cabbages,  nor  turnips  were  known  in 
England  till  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the 
nadual  elevation  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
has  continued,  and  agriculture  has  steadily 
advanced.  The  first  work  on  agriculture  pul>- 
ished  in  England  was  the  ''Boke  of  Husband- 
rie,"  in  1523,  by  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert. 

The  advance  in  the  art  and  science  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  United  States  during  the  last  half 
dozen  years  has  been  remarkable,  and  has  had  a 
tremendous  effect  upon  the  nation's  prosperity. 
The  total  value  of  farm  products  in  1907  ex- 
ceeded $7,000,000,000,  and  in  1906,  $6,800,000,- 
000.  The  value  of  the  products  in  1906  was 
eight  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  1905,  ten 
per  cent,  over  1^)4,  fifteen  per  cent,  over  1903, 
and  forty-four  per  cent,  over  1899. 

This  marked  progress  is  due  to  a  number  of 
circumstances  and  conditions,  chief  of  which  are 
our  sreat  varietv  of  soil  and  climate,  superior 
intelfigence  of  the  American  farmer,  improved 
machinery  and  implements,  scientific  education 
in  all  branches  of  agriculture,  and  increased 
pride  of  occupation. 

Among  the  chief  improvements  we  may  men- 
tion deep  plowing  ana  thorough  draining.  By 
the  introduction  of  new  or  improved  implements 
the  labor  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  agri- 
cultural operations  has  been  greatly  diminished. 
Science,  too,  has  been  called  in  to  act  as  the  hand- 
maid of  art,  and  it  is  by  the  investigations  of  the 
chemist  that  agriculture  has  been  put  on  a 
really  scientific  basis.  The  organization  of 
plants,  the  primary  elements  of  wnich  they  are 
composed,  tne  food  on  which  they  live,  and  the 
constituents  of  soils,  have  all  been  investigated, 
and  most  important  results  obtained,  particular- 
ly in  regard  to  manures  and  rotations.  Artificial 
manures,  in  great  variety,  to  supply  the  elements 
wanted  for  plant  growth,  have  come  into  com- 
-roon  use,  not  only  increasing  the  produce  of  lands 
previoufiJy  cultivated,  but  extending  the  limits 
of  cultivation  itself.  An  improvement  in  all 
kinds  of  stock  is  becoming  more  and  more  gen- 
eral, feeding  is  conducted  on  more  scientific  prin- 
ciples, and  improved  varieties  of  plants  used  as 
feld  crops  have  been  introduced.  One  of  the 
recent  innovations  in  the  United  States  is  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  ensilage  for  pre- 
serving fodder  in  a  green  state,  which  promises 
to  give  valuable  results,  though  it  has  hardly 
been  tested  long  enough  to  decide  as  to  its  value. 


As  a  result  of  the  new  conditions,  to  be  a 
thoroughly  trained  and  competent  agriculturist 
requires  a  special  education,  partly  theoretical 
and  partly  practical.  In  particular,  no  scien- 
tific cultivator  can  now  be  ignorant  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  which  teacnes  the  constit- 
uents of  the  various  plants  grown  as  crops, 
their  relation  to  the  vanous  soiS,  the  nature  and 
function  of  different  manures,  etc.  In  some 
countries  there  are  now  agricultural  schools  or 
colleges  supported  by  the  state.  In  the  United 
States  nearly  all  the  States  have  colleges,  or 
departments  of  colleges,  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  agriculture,  and  large  allotments  of  public 
land  have  been  made  for  their  support.  In 
Germany  such  institutions  are  numerous  and 
highly  efficient.  For  teaching  agriculture  prac- 
tically model  farms  are  commonly  established. 
In  many  countries,  too,  there  is  a  ministry  of 
agriculture  as  one  of  the  chief  departments  of 
government.  Our  own  Department  of  Ajjricul- 
ture  has  achieved  the  foremost  place  m  the 
world,  for  its  scientific  work  in  practical  hus- 
bandry and  its  stimulating  influence. 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS.   VALUE  OF, 
LAST   CENSUS   REPORT 


States  and  Txrritoriss 

Valub  of 
Implbmbnts 
ON  Farms 

United  States 

$749,776,660 

Alabama, 

$8,675,900 

Alaska 

690 

Arisona, .... 

765,200 

Arkansas 

California 

8,750,060 
21,311,670 

Colorado. 

Connecticut, 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia, 

4.746.756 

4.948,300 

2,150,660 

136,060 

Florida 

Georgia, 

1,963,210 
9,804.010 

Idaho. 

3,296,046 

Illinois. 

44,977,310 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory, 

27,330.370 
3,939,480 

Iowa, 

67,960.660 

Kansas. 

29,490.680 

Kentucky, 

16,301.860 

Louisiana, 

28.636,790 

Maine 

8,802,720 

Maryland . 

8,611,220 

Massachusetts 

Michigan. 

8.828.960 
28.796,380 

Minnesota 

Mississippi, 

Missouri,             

30,099,230 

9,666,806 

28,602,680 

Montana, , 

3,671,900 

Nebraska 

24,940,460 

Nevada 

888,660 

New  Hampshire, 

6.163.090 

New  Jersey 

0.330.030 

New  Mexico, 

1.161.610 

New  York 

66,006,000 

North  Carolina, 

9.072,600 

North  Dakota, 

14,066,660 

Ohio, 

36,364.160 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

6.673,015 
6.606,726 

Pennsylvania, 

60,917,240 

Rhode  Island 

1,270,270 

South  Carolina, 

6,629,770 

South  Dakota, 

12,218.680 

Tennessee 

16.232,670 

Texas, 

30,125.706 

Utah, 

2.922.660 

Vermont, 

7.538.490 

Virginia, 

9,911,040 

Washington, 

West  Virginia, 

6.271.630 
5,040.420 

Wisconsin 

29.237.010 

Wyoming, 

1,366,000 
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From  the  buat  Rpod 


Statb  or 
Tbrritort 


Maine,   .... 
New  Tlampshire, 
Vermont.  .    . 
MmMachusetU, 
Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut, . 
New  York.    . 
New  Jeriey, . 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,  .  . 
Maryland,.    . 
Virginia.    .    . 
West  Virginia. 
North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina, 
Georgia,    . 
Florida. .    . 
Ohio, .   .    . 
Indiana,    . 
Illinois,  .   . 
Michigan,  . 
Wisconsin, 
Minnesota. 
Iowa. .    .    . 
Missouri,   . 
North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota. 
Nebraska.. 
Kansas.     .    . 
Kentucky.    . 
Tennessee.     . 
Alabama,  .    . 
Mississippi.   . 
Louisiana. .  . 
Texas,    .    .    . 
Oklahoma.    . 
Arkansas, 
Montana.  .    . 
Wyoming,     . 
Colorado, 
New  Mexico, 
Ariaona,    .    . 

Utah 

Nevada,  .  . 
Idaho,  .  .  . 
Washington. . 
Oregon. .  .  . 
California, .  . 


Corn 


Winter 
Wheat 


Spring 
Wheat 


Oats 


Rtc 


Buck- 
wheat 


Flax- 
be  EJ> 


Ejd 


(» 


I    Total  Farm     Total  Farm 
Value  Value       • 


Total  Farm  I 
Value 


-I- 


Total  Farm 
Value 


Total  Farm 
I   Value 


Total  Farm  Total  Farm  Total  1 
Value     Value     Tal 


S  333.000 

682.000 

1.485.000 

1,888,000 

250.000 

1386.000 

11.502,000 

5.517.000 

29,390.000 

2.760.000 

11.986.000, 

29.456.00o| 

15.322.000| 

33.358.000 

23.249.000i 

43.729.000i 

5.614.000 

61,173.00! 

75.978.000 

150.813.OOo' 

31.455.000 

25.678.000! 

21,802.000 

116.195,OOo| 

113.282.000 

1.848.000, 

21.700.000 

73.524.000 

68.262.000 

49.322.000' 

44.667.00o' 

34.422.000 

31.875.000 

19.600.000 

93.353.000 

49.837.000 

29.532.000 

61.000 

52.000 

1,695.000 

877.000 

270.000, 

202.000. 


S  212.000  ; 


23.000 


$  7.125.000 
1.958.000 

28,891.000  . 
2.386.000  I 

14.172.000  I 
8.024.000 
4.477.000 
5.692,000 
3.203.000  , 
3.074.000' 


28.223.000 
29,931,000 
34,890.000 
11,585.000 
856,000 

986.000 
24.538,000 


33.217.000 

52.306.000 

8.103.000 

7.a30.000 

935.000  . 

19.000  I 

2.784.000 
7.164,000 
1.390,000 


1.863.000 

62.192.000 

5.290.000 

47,963.000 

28.907.000 

3.053.000 

1,493,000 


105,000;  3.014.000 

227.000  8.828,000 

326.000  6.306.000 

1.561.000  20.110.000 


3.243.000 
658.000 

6.628.000 

1.027.000 
408,000 

3.431.000 
998.000 

2.774.000 
17.456.000 

5.601,000 


S  2.560.000 

258.000 

1.671.000 

147.000 

39.000 

189.000 

21,139,000 

991,000 

16.032.000 

60.000 

404.000 

1,431,000 

990,000 

1,797,000 

2,808,000 

3,607,000 

308,000 

16.416.000 

15.407,000 

41,687.000 

14.656,000 

24,299,000 

25.414.000 

41.382,000 

5.844.000 

12.936.000 

12.764.000 

19.051.000 

6,879,000 

1,656,000 

1,529,000 

2,579,000 

1,047.000 

223,000 

5.700.000 

3.009.000 

1.843.000 

5.410.000 

1.177.000 

2.945.000 

254.000 

70.000 

972.000 

217.000 

2,397,000 

4,745,000 

4,394,000 

3.235.000 


$  23,000 
58.000 

146.000 

1,716,000 

1.043,000 

4,337,000 

14,000 

236,000 

166,000 

106.000 

149,000 

48,000 

163,000 

604.000 

692.000 

785.000 

3,925.000 

3,431,000 

1.079,000 

606.000 

192.000 

227.000 

366,000 

886.000 

406.000 

108.000 

72.000 

21.000 


S  419.000 

I    33.000  I 
123.000  ' 
I    30.000 

36.000 
i  3.981.000  , 
149.000 
3.192,000 
I    17.000 
115.000  I 
250.000  ! 
291.000  ' 
55.000 


191,000 


45.000 

54.000  1 
554.000  I 
230.000 

54.000 
108.000  I 

14.000  j 


I* 

53i 


%  516.000 
4,878,000 
228.000  , 
275.000  ' 

I  13.058,000 

, I  4.512.000 

12.000  I    165.000 
10.000     485.000 


12.000 


7,r 


45,000 

17.000 
15,000 
32.000 
6.000 
29.000 


49.000 

26.000 

48.000 

133.000 

1.063.000 


72.000 


353.000 


171.000 


United  States.  SI. 336.901. 000  $361,217,000  S193.220.000  S334..568.000  S23.068.000    S9.975.000   $24,713,000   $16^9 
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£   UNITBD  STATES 

eeretary  of  Agriculture. 


Hat 


Potatoes 
(Irish) 


,  Total  Farm 
Value 


Total  Farm 
Value 


$26,250,000 

13.008,000 

18.054.000 

14.440,000 

1.539.000 

10.829.000 

91.388.000 

10.778.000 

71.946,000 

1,907.000 

6.336.000 

9.529.000 

13.485.000 

3,135.000 

1.518,000 

2.988.000 

513,000 

47,588.000 

37.716,000 

41.030.000 

40.575.000 

35.708.000 

11.475.000 

39.200.000 

37.555.000 

1.547.000 

3.850.000 

14.062.000 

14.950.000 

8.073,000 

7.620.000  I 

3.019.000  I 

1.664.000  I 

660.0001 

5.310,000 

3.055.000 

2.937.000  I 

8.075.000  I 

3.938,000  I 

17.366,000 

3.854,000  I 

3.654.000 

5,222.000 

3.180,000 ' 

8.585.000  I 

11.535.000 

8.323.000  I 

13.938.000  I 


S  9.582.000 
1.528.000 
1,654.000 
3.024.000 

614.000 

2.464,000 

23.796.000 

6.216.000 

15.389.000 

515.000 
1,710.000 
3.046.000 
2.258.000 
1.579.000 

693.000 

830.000 


Barlet 


Total  Farm 
Value 


Value  of 
Domestic 
Animals 


Value  or 
I    Live  Stock 

I 


$  175.000 
I     38.000 
299.000 


1.580.000 
161.000 


8.114.000 

4.750,000 

9.647.000 

12.109.000 

10.237.000 

6.004.000 

6.592.000 

5.136.000 

1.490.000 

1.638.000 

4.497.000 

4.976,000 

2,220.000 

1.421.000 

1.425.000 

502.000 

724.000 

2.529.000 

1.960.000 

1,592.000 

1.350,000 

740,000 

4,653.000 

96,000 

780,000 
540,000 
1.056.000 
3.000,000  I 
2.940,000  j 
6.264.000 


20,000 
36.000 


549,000 

124.000 

402,000 

1.002,000 

13.817.000 

17364,000 

8.507,000 

26,000 

9,075,000 

12.276,000 

1,206.000 

2.372,000 

19,000 

14,000 


50.000 
327.000 


400,000 

87,000 

600,000 

18.000 

720.000 

249.000 

232.000 

1.265,000 

3.876.000 

1.460.000 

23.444.000 


$  16.298,422 

10,062,877 

17,373,169 

14.730.169 

2.281,817 

10.247.634 

120,673.101 

16,269.548 

97.424,119 

3,733,335 

19,636,844 

39,831.552 

29,231.832 

28,242,147 

19.167,229 

33.499.683 

10.687,632 

120,673,101 

105,048,528 

186.856.020 

75.997,051 

93.521,430 

86.620.643 

271.844.034 

154,295.363 

41.951,659 

64,287,578 

142.769.629 

186.317.248 

70,488.187 

58.043,895 

34.408.932 

40,843,300 

27,757,301 

236,227.934 

53.921,827 

35,739,425 

51,724,113 

39,080.158 

49.359,781 

31.644,179 

15,375,286 

21,175.867 

12.093.608 

21.389.853 

21.437.528 

33.172.342 

65.000.738 


,  Value  of 
Fowl 


$  17.106.634 

10.554.646 

17.841.317 

15.798.464 

2.593.659 

10,932,212 

125.583.715 

17,612.620 

102.439.183 

4.111.054 

20,855,877 

42.026,737 

30.571.259 

30,106,173 

20.199.859 

35.200.507 

11.166.016 

125,954.134 

109.550.761 

193,758,037 

79.042.644 

96.327.649 

89.063.097 

278.830.096 

160.540.336 

14,05.'i.560 

65,173.432 

145.349.587 

190.956.936 

73.739.106 

60.818.605 

36.105,799 

42.657.222 

28.869.506 

240,576,655 

54.829.568 

37.483,771 

52,161,833 

39,145,877 

49.954.311 

31,727.400 

15,458.717 

21.474,241 

12.169,565 

21.657,974 

22,159.207 

33,917.048 

67,303.325 


$743,507,000  $183,880,000  $102,290,000  $2,938,250,681  $1,533,942,531 


$  756.153 

467.104 

421.195 

1,018,119 

305,047 

644.050 

4,310.755 

1.300.853 

4.483,486 

357.475 

1,158,020 

1.886,768 

963.805 

1.434.158 

889,953 

1.458,055 

394.557 

5.085.921 

4.222,409 

6,415.033 

2.685.829 

2,410.714 

2.274.649 

6.535,464 

5,720,359 

477,358 

856,966 

2,374.930 

4.356.997 

2.723,221 

2.275.864 

1,409.269 

1,655.319 

1.067.889 

3.595.243 

900.743 

1.540.006 

296.806 

60.397 

393.219 

62,419 

80.798 

186.922 

55.826 

203.127 

614,838 

582,524 

1.877.489 


Value  of 
Bees 


$85,238,101 


$  51.459 

24.665 

46,453 

35.751 

6.795 

40.528 

593.784 

39.219 

531,578 

20.244 

61.013 

308.417 

375,622 

429.868 

142,677 

242,769 

83.827 

402.561 

278,864 

486,164 

352.460 

377,105 

167.280 

443,923 

508,217 

1,474 

10.088 

199.563 

277.967 

527.098 

486,536 

287,598 

158,603 

54,316 

794,483 

6,998 

204,340 

8.139 

5.322 

195,096 

20.802 

66.603 

111.452 

20.131 

64.994 

106.841 

160.382 

363.885 


$10,139,463 


CJOTTON 

(Bales) 


14.000 

604,000 

1,091,000 

1,898,000 

64.000 


40.000 


298.000 
1.216,000 
1.536,000 

712,000 
2,490.000 

919.000 

796.000 


11.678.000 
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OTHER  FARM   PRODUCTS 
(From  the  United  States  Census  ReporU.) 

Pboouct 

Unct 

OP 

Meas- 
ure 

Qdantitt    ,       Value 

1 

Product 

Unit  ' 

URE 

Beans  (castor),    .   . 
Beans  (dry),    .    .    . 

Bu's 
Bu's 
Lbs. 
Lbs. 
Lbs. 
Lbs. 
Bu's 
Tons 
Doss. 

Bu's 

Bu's 

Bu's 

Bu's 

Bu's 

Bu's 

Bu's 

Bu's 

Bbls. 

Bbls. 

Qts. 

Qto. 

^. 

Qto. 

B'cixes 

Boxes 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Boxes 

Boxes 

Lbs. 

Boxes 

m:^  188    1      134.084  i 
5,U&4  :%I4         7  KlA9f\9  \ 

Persinunons,    .    . 
Pineapples,  .    .    . 

Pomeloes 

UncUssified.    .    . 

Olive  oU 

Coffee 

Grass  seed,  .... 
Hemp, 

Kaffir  com 

Maple  sugar,    .    .    . 

Jlae'"™-: : : 

Mohair  and  goat  hair 
Nursery  products,  . 

NuU, 

Onions 

Peanuts 

Peas  (dr3f) 

Peppernunt.    .    .    . 
Potatoes  (sweet).    . 
Seeds  (misc.).  .    .    . 
Sorghum  cane,    .    . 
Sorghum  syrup,  .    . 
Sugar  boets,     .    .    . 
Sugar  cane,  .... 

Cane  sold.    .    .    . 

Cane  for  seed. .   . 

Sugar  made.    .    . 

Molasses  made,  . 

Syrup  made,    .    . 
Vegteables  (misc.). 

Wax 

Willows 

Wool, 

Lbs. 

Bui' 

Lbs. 

Gall's 

Lbs. 

Cen'ls 

Bu's 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Bu's 

Lbs. 

Gall's 

Utj,i>30                  .    . 

iJ,V80.24U     

0U.y47,;i7O 
1,071.74&J27 

16.a72.:^30 

21.4&5.K70 
1,34U.L>09 

24.566J00 
l.^f>a.8ly.l86 

'2'l'2'i66'ft46 

1 7.^397.1' 26 

2,542.128 

2373,499 

15,433.623 

6.625,417 

S.7W,i>32 

6:^0,-^21 

Ij4^,tj27 

392.497 

4.1Lfl2S/>20 

62.1SH.-HS5 

!  ft,  592 .095 

U.:i-^n  -JO 

TO.r-J^.  :07 

j.-7.i::T  .'.23 

:.|.-'^-.7B0 

'    '  141.653 

90 

13.016.274 

1,677,165 

876.978 

24.375 

5,053.637 

6.171.259 

3.588,414 
1 
1 

73,627 
5,395,578 
46.950.575 
144,286.158 
18.759.464 
109.989.868 
•83.751.840 

H(|.791      

Butter, 

2.Pflt*,239     

Cheese  . 

*^.iJ43  , 

Chicory 

Clover  seed 

Cotton  seed,    .    .    . 

Eggs, 

Flowers  and  plants. 

Forest  products. .   . 

Fruits  (orchard).     . 

Apples, 

J.297(i00    $      246,181 
1  :i»HM34<     14.000.937 

r:»  o69,       2,868.839 

n.7^'^»i30            546338 

A\K2fKi.7(H         4.061.929 

I   U  ]13,        1367.040 

]l.i.J?r70         1.074.260 

.Mk.VjtVll          1.562.451 

Apricots,  .... 
Cnerries,  .... 

GaU's    7,566,392,674               » 
Lbs.                  CWi;i28            267.864 

Peaches,  etc.,  .    . 

Bu's* 
Bu's 
Bu's 
Lbs. 
Bu's 

Tons 

GaU's 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Lbs. 

GaU's 

GaU's 

Lbs.' 

libs'.' 

,      10.123373 

Pears 

1.050.161 

Plums,  etc.,  .   .    . 

11.791.121         6.637.625 

Unclassified,    .    . 

11.964.957         7.271.230 

Cider,    ..... 

9.440,260         7.900.074 

Cider  vinegar,  .   . 

Fruito  (small), .  .    - 

Blackbernes.   .    . 

187.427             143.618 

25.030.877 

42.526.696       19.876.200 
826.019 

Currants,  .... 
Gooseberries,  .    . 
Raspberries.     .    . 

•291.703            815.019 

16.972.783         5.288.063 

793,353         3.323,240 

Strawberries.   .    . 

6,441.578     

Unclassified.     .    . 

Fruits  (sub-tropical) 

Bananas,  .... 

'8.549.863 

14298,620         4.611J39 

1.453.447         5.018.469 

664.020.814       24.584.459 

Citrons,     .... 

10.379,210            706.990 

Fi«s 

12.293.032         4.203.475 

Guava, 

1  113.871.842 

Lemons 

1.765.315     

Limes, 

36,523 

Olives 

276.991.812       45.723.738 

Oranges.  .... 

1  Includes  all  milk  products,  the  value  of  which  was  $472,369,255.     *  Not  including  products  sold  with  fiber 
before  ginning.     •  Includes  value  of  cider,  etc.     •  Amount  sold  as  cane  only. 


Air -pump  9  an  instrument  for  removing  the 
air  from  a  vessel.  The  essential  part  is  a  hollow 
brass  or  glass  cylinder;  in  which  an  air-tight 
piston  is  made  to  move  up  and  down  by  a  rod. 
From  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  a  connecting 
tube  leads  to  the  space  which  is  to  be  exhausted^ 
which  is  usually  formed  by  placing  a  bell-glass, 
called  the  receiver,  with  edges  ground  smooth, 
and  smeared  with  lard,  on  a  nat.  smooth  plate  or 
table.  When  the  piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  and  is  then  drawn  up,  it  lifts  out  the  air 
from  the  barrel,  and  a  portion  of  the  air  under 
the  receiver,  by  its  own  expansive  force,  passes 
through  the  connecting  tube,  and  occupies  the 
space  below  the  piston,  which  would  otherwise 
be  a  vacuum.  The  air  in  the  receiver  and  barrel 
is  thus  rarefied.  The  piston  is  now  forced  down, 
and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  close  a  valve  placed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  connecting  tube,  and  opening 
inwards  into  the  barrel.  The  air  in  the  barrel 
is  thus  cut  off  from  returning  into  the  receiver, 
and,  as  it  becomes  condensed,  forces  up  a  valve 
in  the  piston,  which  opens  outwards,  and  thus 
escapes  into  the  atmosphere.  When  the  piston 
reaches  the  bottom,  and  begins  to  ascend  again, 
this  valve  closes;  and  the  same  process  is  repeat- 
ed as  at  the  first  ascent.  Each  stroke  thus 
diminishes  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  receiver; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  process,  it  is  evident 
that  the  exhaustion  can  never  be  complete. 
Even  theoretically,  there  must  always  be  a  por- 
tion left,  though  that  portion  may  be  rendercKl 


less  than  any  assignable  Quantity;  and  practi- 
cally the  process  is  limited  by  the  elastic  force  of 
the  remaining  air  being  no  longer  sufficient  to 
open  the  valves.  The  degree  of  rarefaction  is 
indicated  by  a  gauge  on  the  principle  of  the 
barometer.  The  air-pump  was  invented  by 
Otto  Guericke,  1654. 

Alcoholy  the  purely  spirituous  or  intoxi- 
cating part  of  all  liquids  that  have  undergone 
vinous  fermentation,  extracted  by  distillation  — 
a  limpid  colorless  liquid,  of  an  agreeable  smell 
and  a  strong,  pungent  taste.  When  brandy, 
whisky,  and  other  spirituous  liquors,  themselves 
distilled  from  cruder  materials,  are  again  dis- 
tilled, highly  volatile  alcohol  is  the  first  product 
to  pass  off.  The  alcohol  thus  obtained  contains 
much  extraneous  matter,  including  a  proportioo 
of  water,  from  the  first  as  high  as  20  or  25  per 
cent.,  and  increasing  greatly  as  the  process  con- 
tinues. Charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda  put  in 
the  brandy  or  other  liquor,  partly  retain  the 
fusel-oil  and  acetic  acid  it  contains.  The  prod- 
uct thus  obtained  by  distillation  is  called  recti- 
fied spirits  or  spirits  of  trine,  and  contains  from 
55  to  85  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  rest  b«ng 
water.  By  distilling  rectified  spirits  over  car- 
bonate of  potassium,  powdered  quickiiooe,  or 
chloride  of  calcium,  the  greater  part  of  the  water 
is  retained,  and  nearly  pure  alcohol  passes  over. 
It  is  only,  however,  by  very  prolonged  digestion 
with  desiccating  agents  and  subsequent  distilla- 
tion that  the  last  traces  of  water  can  be  removed. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  varies  with  its 
purity,  decreasing  as  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains  decreases.  This  property  is  a  con- 
venient test  of  the  alcoholic  strength  of  liquors 
that  contain  only  alcohol  and  water;  but  on 
account  of  the  condensation  that  invariably 
takes  place  on  the  mixture  of  these  two  liquids, 
it  can  he  applied  only  in  connection  with  special 
tables  of  reference,  or  by  means  of  an  instrument 
specially  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Its  very  low 
freezing-point  renders  it  valuable  for  use  in 
thermometers  for  very  low  temperatures.  Alco- 
hol is  extremely  inflammable,  and  bums  with  a 
pale-blue  flame,  scarcely  visible  in  bright  day- 
light. It  occasions  no  carbonaceous  deposit 
upon  substances  held  over  it,  and  the  products 
of  its  combustion  are  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
The  steady  and  uniform  heat  which  it  gives 
during  combustion  makes  it  a  valuable  material 
for  lamps.  It  dissolves  the  vegetable  acids,  the 
volatile  oils,  the  resins,  tan,  and  extractive  mat- 
ter, and  many  of  the  soaps;  the  greater  number 
of  the  fixed  oils  are  taken  up  by  it  in  small 
auantities  only,  but  some  are  dissolved  largely 
When  alcohol  is  submitted  to  distillation  with 
certain  acids  a  peculiar  compound  is  formed, 
called  ether.  It  is  alcohol  which  gives  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors  the  property  whence  they  are  so 
called.  Alcohol  acts  stronely  on  the  nervous 
system,  and  though  in  small  doses  it  is  stimulat- 
ing and  exhilarating,  in  large  doses  it  acts  as  a 
poison.  In  medicine  it  is  often  of  ^reat  service. 
Annuityy  a  sum  of  money  paid  annually  to 
a  person,  and  continuing  either  a  certain  number 
of  years,  or  for  an  uncertain  period,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  particular  event,  as  the  death  of  the 
recipient  or  annuitant,  or  that  of  the  party 
liable  to  pay  the  annuity;  or  the  annuity  may 
be  perpetual.  The  payments  are  made  at  the 
end  of  each  year,  or  semi-annually,  or  at  other 
periods.  An  annuity  is  usually  raised  by  the 
present  payment  of  a  certain  sum  as  a  consider- 
ation whereby  the  party  making  the  payment, 
or  some  other  person  named  by  him,  becomes 
entitled  to  an  annuity,  and  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples by  which  this  present  value  is  to  be  com- 
puted have  been  the  subjects  of  careful  investi- 
gation. The  present  value  of  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity is  evidently  a  sum  of  money  that  will 
yield  an  interest  equal  to  the  annuity,  and 
payable  at  the  same  periods;  and  an  annuity 
of  this  description,  payable  quarterly,  will  evi- 
dently be  of  greater  value  than  one  of  the  same 
amount  payable  annually,  since  the  annuitant 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  the  interest  on 
three  of  the  quarterly  payments  until  the  expi- 
ration of  the  year.  In  other  words,  it  requires 
a  greater  present  capital  to  be  put  at  interest  to 
yield  a  given  sum  per  annum,  payable  quarterly, 
than  to  yield  the  same  annual  sum  payable  at 
the  end  of  each  year.  The  present  value  of  an 
annuity  for  a  limited  period  is  a  sum  which,  if 
put  at  interest,  will  at  the  end  of  that  period 
give  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  pay- 
ments of  the  annuity  and  interest;  and,  accord- 
ingly, if  it  be  propoised  to  invest  a  certain  sum 
of  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity  for  a 
given  number  of  years  the  comparative  value  of 
the  two  may  be  precisely  estimated,  the  rate  of 
interest  being  given.    But  annuities  for  uncer- 


tain periods,  and  particularly  life  annuities,  are 
more  freauent,  and  the  value  of  the  annuity  is 
computecl  according  to  the  probable  duration  of 
the  life  by  which  it  is  limited.  Such  annuities 
are  often  created  by  contract,  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment or  a  private  annuity  office  aerees,  for 
a  certain  sum  advanced  by  the  purcnaser,  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  in  yearly,  quarterly,  or  other 
periodical  payments,  to  the  person  advancing 
the  money,  or  to  some  other  named  by  him, 
during  the  life  of  the  annuitant.  Or  the  annuity 
may  be  granted  to  the  annuitant  during  the  life 
of  some  other  person,  or  durins;  two  or  more 
joint  lives,  or  during  the  life  of  the  longest  liver 
or  survivor  among  a  number  of  persons  named. 
If  a  person  having  a  certain  capital,  and  intend- 
ing to  spend  this  capital  and  the  income  of  it 
during  his  own  life,  could  know  precisely  how 
long  he  should  live,  he  might  lend  this  capital 
at  a  certain  rate  during  his  life,  and  by  taking 
every  year,  besides  the  interest,  a  certain  amount 
of  the  capital,  he  might  secure  the  same  annual 
amount  tor  his  support  during  his  life  in  such 
manner  that  he  should  have  the  same  sum  to 
spend  every  year,  and  consume  precisely  his 
whole  capital  during  his  life.  But  since  he  does 
not  know  how  long  he  is  to  live  he  agrees  with 
the  government  or  an  annuity  office  to  take  the 
risk  of  the  duration  of  his  life,  and  agree  to  pay 
him  a  certain  annuity,  during  his  life  in  ex- 
change for  the  capital  which  he  proposes  to 
invest  in  this  way.  The  probable  duration  of 
his  life  therefore  becomes  a  subject  of  compu- 
tation; and  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  cal- 
culation tables  of  longevity  are  made  by  noting 
the  proportions  of  deaths  at  certain  ages  in  the 
same  country  or  district.  Founding  on  a  com- 
parison of  many  such  tables,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  empowered  the  postmaster-general  to 
grant  annuities,  which  are  probably  more  closely 
adjusted  to  their  actual  value  than  those  of 
insurance  companies  and  other  dealers  in  annu- 
ities. In  the  United  States  the  granting  of 
annuities  is  conducted  by  private  companies  or 
corporations.  The  following  are  the  approxi- 
mate rates  of  the  best  managed  companies:  In 
consideration  of  $1,000  paid  to  a  company,  the 
annuity  granted  to  a  person  aged  40  would  be 
$52.75;  aged  45,  $58.10;  aged  50,  $64.70;  aged 
55,  $73.50;  aged  60,  $86.20;  aged  65,  $100; 
aged  70,  $123.45;  aged  75,  $145.95;  aged  80, 
$180.15.  The  purchase'  of  annuities,  as  a  sys- 
tem, has  never  gained  much  foothold  in  America 
—  the  endowment  plan  of  life  insurance,  by 
which  after  the  lapse  of  a  term  of  years  the  in- 
sured receives  a  sum  in  bulk,  being  preferred. 
Massachusetts,  however,  passed  a  law  in  1907 
with  the  direct  purpose  of  encouraging  annuities. 
Automobiley  or  Motor- Car.  An  auto- 
matic-propelling vehicle,  the  motive  power  of 
which  IS  furnished  by  coal-oil,  gasoline,  electric- 
storaee  battery,  compressed  air,  etc.  They  are 
usually  supplied  with  two  gearings,  one  for  a 
low  rate  of  speed  and  the  second  for  more  rapid 
movement.  They  are  largely  in  use  in  America 
and  Europe,  taking  the  place  of  the  horse-drawn 
carriages  and  delivery  wagons.  In  the  larger 
cities  they  are  on  hire  for  public  use,  and  have 
largely  replace  hacks  and  cabs.  The  engine 
or  dynamo  is  usually  placed  beneath  the  driver's 
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seat  and  connects  with  chains  or  cranks  to  the 
rear  axles,  leaving  the  forecarriage  free  for 
steering  purposes. 

Worlds  Motor-cars, —  It  is  estimated  that  the 
total  number  of  motor-cars  of  all  kinds  in  use 
in  the  world  to-day  is  as  follows 


America, 
Great  Britain, 
France,  .  .  . 
Germany,  .    . 


90,000 

75,000 

30,000 

.  20,000 


Austria-Hun- 
gary, ....  8,000 

Italy, 6,000 

Spam,    ....  4,000 


Other  European  countries,  including  Russia, 
5,000;  India,  2,000;  E^ypt,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  other  British  colonies,  2,000;  Central  and 
South  America,  1,000;  China,  Japan,  and  East 
Asia,  500  —  amounting  to  248,500  vehicles  in  all. 
Banking  was  introduc^ed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  a  reso- 
lution being  adopted  in  Congress  on  May  26, 
1781,  approving  a  plan  for  a  national  bank 
proposed  by  Robert  Morris,  of  Philadelphia. 
As  a  result  the  Bank  of  North  America  was  in- 
corporated on  December  31st  following,  with  a 
capital  of  $4,000,000,  of  which  $254,000  had  been 
suDscribed  by  the  United  States  Government. 
This  bank,  rechartered  from  time  to  time,  con- 
tinues in  existence  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  one 
of  the  national  banks  of  the  present.  Another 
bank,  known  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
was  projected  bv  Alexander  Hamilton  when 
the  government  nad  been  organized  under  the 
Constitution.  It  was  duly  established,  and 
continued  in  existence  until  1811,  when  it  went 
out  of  existence,  owing  to  the  failure  to  obtain 
a  renewal  of  its  charter.  A  second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  incorporated  on  April  3,  1816, 
and  went  into  operation  January  7,  1817.  Mean- 
while other  banks  had  been  established  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country,  and  these,  driven  to 
suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  War  of 
1812,  were  aideid  by  the  operation  of  the  new 
bank  to  an  extent*  which  enabled  them  to  re- 
sume. This  bank  itself,  however,  was  driven 
to  the  wall  in  1840,  by  legislation  which  com- 
pelled it  to  resume  specie  payments,  which  it 
nad  suspended.  The  present  system  of  national 
banks  was  inau^rated  in  1864,  under  exigencies 
created  by  the  Civil  War.  In  towns  of  a  popu- 
lation of  3,000  or  less  the  minimum  capiUl  al- 
lowed national  banks  is  $25,000.  In  towns  of 
between  3,000  and  6,000  people  the  minimum 
capital  allowed  is  $50,000;  and  in  cities  and 
towns  having  a  population  of  6,000  or  more, 
but  not  exceeding  50,000,  the  minimum  capital 
must  be  $100,000;  while  in  cities  of  over  50,000 
people  the  bank  must  have  a  capital  of  at  least 
$200,000.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
excess  capital.  Every  national  bank  must  pur- 
chase ana  deliver  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Umted 
States  registered  United  States  bonds  to  an 
amount  not  less  than  $50,000,  except  banks 
with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  or  less,  the  minimum 
amount  of  bonds  required  is  one  quarter  of  the 
capital.  The  government  then  issues  and  de- 
livers to  the  bank  circulating  notes  in  denomi- 
nations of  $5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  $100,  as  desired, 
in  total  amount  equal  to  the  par  value  of  the 
bonds  deposited.  A  bank  may  deposit  bonds 
and  receive  circulating  notes  to  an  amount  equal 
to  its  capital.  Each  bank  is  required  to  make 
a  sworn  statement  of  its  condition  to  the  comp- 


troller of  the  currency  at  Washington  at  least 
five  times  a  year,  and  to  publish  the  same  in  a 
newspaper.  Two  examinations  a  year  are  made 
by  capable  men  employed  by  tne  government 
as  national  bank  exammers,  their  visits  being 
always  without  notice.  Requirement  is  made 
in  the  national  bank  act  for  the  accumulation 
of  a  surplus  by  each  bank  from  its  earnings  as 
an  additional  protection  above  its  capit^  to 
the  depositors.  The  depositors  are  further 
protected  against  loss  by  the  liability  of  each 
stockholder  to  the  payment  of  an  amount  equal 
to  the  par  value  of  the  stock  held,  in  event  of 
failure  of  the  bank. 

Canal  9  an  artificial  watercourse  for  the 
transportation  of  goods  or  passengers  by  boats 
or  ships,  or  for  purposes  of  drainage  or  irrigar 
tion.  The  canals  most  familiar  to  ordinary 
readers  are  for  navigation.  These  consist  usur 
ally  of  a  number  of  different  sections,  each  on 
one  level  throughout  its  course,  but  differing  in 
relative  height  from  the  others.  From  one 
section  to  another  boats  are  transferred  by 
means  of  lockSf  or  it  may  be  by  inclines  or  lijU, 
The  lock  is  a  water-tight  inclosure  with  gates  at 
either  end,  constructed  between  two  successive 
sections  of  a  canal.  When  a  vessel  is  descend- 
ing, water  is  let  into  the  lock  till  it  is  on  a  level 
with  the  higher  water,  and  thus  permits  the 
vessel  to  enter;  the  upper  gates  are  then  doeed, 
and  by  the  lower  gates  being  gradually  opened, 
the  water  in  the  lock  falls  to  the  level  of  the 
lower  water,  and  the  vessel  passes  out.  In  as- 
cending the  operation  is  reversed.  The  indUu 
conveys  the  vessel  from  one  reach  to  another^ 
generally  on  a  specially-constructed  carriage 
running  on  rails,  by  means  of  drums  and  cabl^ 
The  lift  consists  of  two  counterbalancing  troughs, 
one  going  up  as  the  other  descends,  carrying  the 
vessel  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  fevel,  or 
vice  versa.  Works  of  sreat  magnitude  in  the 
way  of  cuttings,  embankments,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  timnels,  reservoirs,  for  water-auj^y, 
etc.,  are  often  necessary  in  constructing  cazuifs. 
Canals  have  been  known  from  remote  times, 
Egypt  being  intersected  at  an  early  period  by 
cansds  branching  off  from  the  Nile  to  distant 
parts  of  the  country,  for  purposes  of  irrigation 
and  navigation.  Under  tne  Ptolemies,  before 
the  Christian  era,  there  existed  a  cimal  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile.  In  China,  alsso, 
canals  were  early  made  on  a  ve^  large  scale. 
In  Holland,  where  the  country  is  flat  and  water 
abundant,  canals  were  constructed  as  early  as 
the  Twelfth  Century.  The  lock,  however,  was 
not  invented  until  the  Fifteenth  Century,  both 
the  Dutch  and  the  Italians  claiming  the  honor. 
Since  then  Europe  has  been  provide  with 
numerous  canals,  which  being  connected  usually 
with  navigable  rivers,  give  access  by  water  to 
most  parts  of  its  interior.  Among  the  nunoerous 
canab  of  Holland,  the  most  important  is  now 
the  great  ship  canal,  from  200  to  300  feet  wide 
and  twenty-three  feet  deep,  which  connects 
Amsterdam  with  the  North  Sea.  In  France 
there  are  many  canals  and  canalised  rivers,  the 
principal  being  the  Canal  du  Midi,  branching  off 
from  the  Garonne  at  Toulouse,  and  falling  mto 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons  at  Narbonne,  thus  connecting 
the    Bay   of    Biscay  and    Mediterranean,   and 
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three  canals  connecting  the  basins  of  the  Rhone, 
Loire,  Seine,  and  Rhine.  The  canals  of  France 
have  a  total  length  of  3,000  miles.  In  Belgium 
there  is  the  Ghent-Temeuzen  Canal,  which  al- 
lows large  vessels  to  sail  to  Ghent  from  the 
Scheldt  estuary.  The  chief  canals  in  Germany 
are  the  Ludwigs  Canal  in  Bavaria,  connecting 
(through  the  Amin  and  Regnitz)  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube;  and  the  Holstein  Canal,  connect- 
ing the  North  Sea  and  Baltic  by  means  of  the 
Eider.  The  latter  will  be  superseded  by  the 
Great  Baltic  Canal  for  sea-going  vessels,  which 
is  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000, 
starting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  reach- 
ing the  Baltic  near  Kiel.  In  Russia  there  is 
canal  and  river  communication  between  the 
Caspian  and  the  Baltic,  a  large  part  of  the  route 
consisting  of  the  Volga.     In  Britain  one  of  the 


earliest  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  (1761-65),  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
with  a  length  of  thirty-eight  miles.  In  Scot- 
land there  are  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal, 
thirty-five  miles  long,  joining  these  two  rivers; 
and  the  Caledonian,  sixty  and  one-half  miles 
(including  lakes),  from  the  Moray  Firth  on  the 
east  coast  to  Loch  Eil  on  the  west,  passing 
through  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  Lochy. 
In  the  British  Islands  there  is  a  total  length  of 
canal  of  about  3,000  miles;  more  than  five- 
sixths  being  in  England.  The  Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  a  waterway  for  ocean-going  steamers 
from  the  estuary  of  the  Mersey,  near  Runcorn, 
to  Manchester,  through  a  few  locks  and  partly 
in  the  beds  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Irwell,  was 
begun  in  the  latter  end  of  1887;  estimated  cost, 
$26,500,000. 


CANALS 
Tabulation  showinf  the  cost  and  date  of  construction,  length,  number  of  locks,  and  navigable  depth  of  the 
principal  canals  of  the  United  States  used  for  commercial  purposes: 


Canals 


Cost  or 
Construc- 
tion* 


Albemarle     and     Chesa- 
peake  

Augusta, 

Black  River 

Cayuga  and  Seneca, .   .    . 

Champlain, 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware, 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  .  . 
Compaoys, 

Delaware  and  Raritan,  . 
Delaware  Division,  .  .  . 
Des  Moines  Rapids,  .   .    . 


Dismal  Swamp, . 

Erie 

Fairfield,     .    .    . 


Galveston  and  Braios, .  . 

Hocking 

lUinoiB  and  Michigan,  .    . 
Illinoia  and  Mississippi,    . 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Co 

Louisville  and  Portland, 

Miami  and  Erie, 

Morris 

Muscle  Shoals  and  Elk 
River  Shoals 

Newbeme  and  Beaufort, 

Ogeechee, 

Ohio 

Oswego 

Pennsylvania, 


Lake 


Portage  Lake  and 

Superior,     .    .    . 

Port  Arthur,  .    .    . 

Santa  Fe 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  (ship  canal ) 

Schuylkill  Navigation  Co., 
Stui^peon   Bay  and   Lake 

Michigan, 

St.  Mary's  Falls,    .... 


Susquehanna    and 
water. 


Tide- 


Walhonding,  .... 
Welland  (ship  canal). 


Sl.041,36.3 
1.5(K),000 
3,581,954 
2,232,632 

4,044.0(X) 
3,730,230 

11,290,327 
90.000 

4,888.749 
2,433.350 
4,582,009 

2,800,000 

52,540,800 


340.000 

975.481 

7.357.787 

7,250.000 

4,455.000 

5.578.631 
8.062.680 
6.000.000 

3.156,919 

4Qf7.810 

4.695.204 
5.239,526 
7,731,750 


528.892 

70.000 
4,000,000 

12,461.600 
99,661 

7.909,667 


4.921.345 

607.269 

23,796.353 


When 
Com- 
pleted 


1860 
1847 
1849 
1839 

1822 
1829 

1850 
1847 

1838 
1830 
1877 

1822 

1826 


1851 
1843 
1848 
1895 

1821 

1872 
1835 
1836 

1889 

1840 

1835 
1828 
1839 


1873 
1899 
1880 
1895 

1826 
1881 

1896 


1840 
1843 


Length 
Miles 

No.  or 
Locks 

44 

9 
35 
25 

1 

109 
11 

81 
14 

32 
3 

184 
22 

73 
1 

66 
60 

7i 

14 

33 

3 

22 

7 

387 
4i 

72 
None 

38 
42 
102 
75 

"26 
15 
3 

108 

57 

2i 
274 
103 

2 
93 
33 

16 
3 
16 

11 

None 

5 

317 
38 
193 

150 
18 
71 

25 

7 
10 
3 

None 
2 

108 
H 

71 
None 

H 

1 

45 
25 
26i 

32 
11 
55 

J* 

4 

7 

6 
9 

6 
6 

7 
6 
5 

6 

7 


2* 

6 

7 


5i 
5 

6 

3 

4 
7 
6 


15 

26 

5 

18 

15 
21 


5i 

4 
14 


Location 


Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Currituck  Sound.  N.  C. 
Savannah  River,  Ga.,  to  Augusta.  Ga. 
Rome.  N.  Y.,  to  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Montesuma,    N.    Y.,    to   Cayuga  and 

Seneca  Lakes,  N.  Y. 
Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  to  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Chesapeake   City,    Md..    to    Delaware 

City.  Del. 
Cumberland,  Md.,  to  Washington,  D.C. 
Mississippi  River,  La.,  to  Bayou  Black, 

La. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  to  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  Bristol,  Pa. 
At    Des    Moines    Rapids,    Mississippi 

River. 
Connecto  Chesapeake  Bay  with  Albe- 
marle Sound. 
Albany.  N.  Y..  to  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Alligator  River  to  Lake  Mattimuskeet. 

N.C. 
Galveston,  Texas,  to  Brasos  River,  Tex. 
Carroll.  O..  to  Nelson ville,  O. 
Chicago.  111.,  to  La  Salle.  111. 
Around  lower  rapids  of  Rock  River, 

111.,  connects  with  Mississippi  Riverw 
Coalport,  Pa.,  to  Easton,  Pa. 

At  Falls  of  Ohio  River.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Cincinnati,  O.,  to  Toledo.  O. 
Easton,  Pa.,  to  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 
Big  Muscle  Shoals.  Tenn.,  to  Elk  River 

Shoals.  Tenn. 
Clubfoot  Creek  to  Hariow  Creek,  N.  C. 
Savannah    River,    Ga.,    to    Ogeechee 

River.  Ga. 
Cleveland,  O.,  tp  Portsmouth,  O. 
Oswego.  N.  v..  to  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Columbia,    Northumberland,    Wilkes- 

barre,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

From  Keweenaw  Bay  to  Lake  Superior. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Waldo.  Fla.,  to  Melrose,  Fla. 

Connects  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  at 
St.  Mary's  River. 

Mill  Creek,  Pa.,  to  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Between  Green  Bay  and  Lake  Michi- 
gan. 

Connects  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Columbia.  Pa.,  to  Havre  de  Grace.  Md. 
Rochester.  O.,  to  Roscoe.  O. 
Ck>nnects  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie. 


^  And  improvements,     t  Navigable  depth. 

The  Harlem  River  Ship  Canal,  connecting  the  Hudson  River  and  Long  Island  Sound,  by  way  of  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek  and  Harlem  River,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  June  17,  1895,  and  cost  about  $2,700,000 
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Canal 

Com- 
pleted 

CONNECTINO 

Length 

Miles 

Width 
Feet* 

Depth 
Feet 

No.  OF 
Locks 

C«rrt 

Suez, 

1869 

1800 
1893 

1894 

1895 
1900 
1833 
1855 
1895 

Mediterranean  and  Red 
Seas 

Bay  of  Cronstadi  and  St. 
Petersburg. 

Gulfs     of     Corinth     and 

Manchester.  Eingland,  and 

the  Mersey. 

Baltic  and  North  Seas. .  . 
BalUc  and  North  Seas, .  . 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  . 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 
Lakes  Superior  and  Huron. 

90 

6 

4 

35.50 
61 
41 
27 

1.6 

1.125 

108 
220 

72 

120 
72 
72 
45 
160 
loO 

3. 

20i 

261 

26 

29* 

10 

14 

25 

22 

None 

None 

None 

5 

26 
1 

1 

Cronaudt  and  St.  Peters- 
burs 

$100,000,000 
lO.UOO.OOO 

Corinth 

Manchester 

Kaiser  Wilhelm 

Elbe  and  Trave 

Welland. 

5.000,000 

75.000.000 
40.000.000 
25.200,000 
25.000,000 

Sault  Sto.  Marie  (American). 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Canadian). 

6.033.533 

3.770,621 

*  Minimum  width,  or  width  at  bottom,  given  wherever  possible,     t  Cost  of  construction  to  state. 


Caoutchouc  {laSd^cfMc),  commonly  called 
India  rubber,  or  elastic  gum.  A  highly  elastic 
substance,  obtained  from  the  milkv  sap  of 
the  Siphonia  Elasticaf  and  other  aboraceous 
plants.  It  is  colorless  and  almost  transparent 
m  the  pure  state,  but  as  ordinarily  met  with  it 
varies  from  yellowish-brown  to  black.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity.  Its  composition  is 
not  definitely  known;  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  hy- 
drocarbon. From  its  softness,  impermeability 
to  water,  etc.,  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  articles.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  purified 
naphtha  obtained  from  coal-tar,  which  does  not 
change  its  properties,  and  the  solution  has  been 
most  extensively  employed  to  ^ve  a  thin  cov- 
ering to  cloth,  so  as  to  render  it  impervious  to 
moisture.  It  is  also  used  for  over-shoes,  and, 
when  dissolved  in  oil,  forms  a  flexible  varnish. 
Caoutchouc  is  principally  obtained  from  South 
America,  whence  it  is  usually  imported  in  the 
form  of  pear-shaped  bottles,  which  are  formed 
by  allowing  the  juice  to  flow  from  the  tree  over 
a  mould  ofclay,  then  drying  by  exposure  to  the 
sun  or  to  the  smoke  of  bummg  fuel,  after  which 
the  clay  in  the  inside  is  moistened  with  water 
and  picked  out. —  Vulcanized  India  rubber.  In 
its  ordinary  state,  India  rubber  becomes  ri^d 
by  cold,  and  soft  by  heat;  hence  it  loses  its 
value  in  hot  or  cold  countries;  but  when  com- 
bined with  a  little  sulphur,  at  a  temperature  of 
320°  F.  (this  process,  invented  in  this  country 
*  by  Mr.  Goodyear,  bein^  termed  viUcanizatum), 
it  becomes  highly  elastic;  it  is  not  afifected  by 
the  most  intense  cold,  nor  by  a  temperature  less 
than  that  which  is  sufficient  to  char  it;  moist- 
ure, however  long  continued,  seems  to  produce 
no  action  upon  it;  and  it  is  unaffected  by  any 
of  the  ordinary  solvents,  such  as  grease,  oils, 
ether,  turpentine,  naphtha,  or  acid  solutions. 
In  this  state  it  is  very  largely  employed  in  the 
arts.  Subjected  to  a  higher  decree  of  heat,  and 
for  a  longer  time,  it  is  converted  mto  Hard  India 
rubber,  Ebonite,  or  Vulcanite,  and  in  this  con- 
dition it  can  be  employed  in  the  place  of  bone 
and  wood  for  a  great  number  of  articles,  such  as 
knife-handles,  combs,  cup,  and  boxes. 

Celluloid  is  an  artificial  substance  exten- 
sively used  as  a  substitute  for  ivory,  bone,  hard 
rubber,  coral,  etc.,  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  these  substances  in  hardness,  elasticity,  and 
texture.  It  was  invented  by  J.  W.  and  Isaac 
Hyatt  in  1870.  It  is  composed  of  cellulose  or 
vegetable  fibrine  reduced  by  acids  to  pyroxyline 


(or  gun-cotton),  camphor  is  then  added,  aad 
the  compound  molde<d  by  heat  and  pressure 
to  the  desired  shape.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  such 
articles  as  buttons,  handles  for  knives,  forks, 
and  umbrellas,  billiard-balls,  backs  to  brushes, 

fiano  keys,  napkin-rings,  opera-class  frames,  etc 
t  can  be  variously  colored.  Manufactures  of 
celluloid  now  run  into  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
Charcoaly  a  term  applied  to  an  impure 
variety  of  carbon,  especially  such  as  is  produced 
by  charring  wood.  One  kind  of  it  is  also  ob- 
tained  from  bones;  lampblack  and  coke  are  abo 
varieties.  Wood  charcoal  is  prepared  by  piling 
billets  of  wood  in  a  pyramidal  form,  with  vacu- 
ities between  them  for  the  admission  of  air,  and 
causing  them  to  bum  slowly  under  a  covering 
of  earth.  In  consequence  of  the  heat,  part  of 
the  combustible  substance  is  consumed,  part  is 
volatilized,  together  with  a  portion  of  water. 
and  there  remains  behind  the  carbon  of  the 
wood,  retaining  the  form  of  the  ligneous  tissue. 
Another  process  consists  in  heating  the  wood  in 
close  vessels,  by  which  the  volatile  parts  are 
driven  off,  and  a  charcoal  remains  in  the  retorta. 
not  so  dense  as  that  obtained  by  the  other  pro- 
cess. Wood  charcoal,  well  prepared,  is  of  a 
deep-black  color,  brittle  and  porous,  tasteless 
ancl  inodorous.  It  is  infusible  in  any  beat  a 
furnace  can  raise;  but  by  the  intense  neat  of  a 
powerful  galvanic  apparatus  it  is  hardened,  and 
at  length  is  volatuized,  presenting  a  siuface 
with  a  distinct  appearance  of  having  undergooe 
fusion.  Charcoal  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is 
not  affected  by  it  at  low  temperatures;  hence, 
wooden  stakes  which  are  to  be  immersed  in 
water  are  often  charred  to  preserve  them,  ai^l 
the  ends  of  posts  stuck  in  tne  ground  are  also 
thus  treated.  Owing  to  its  peculiarly  porous 
texture,  charcoal  possesses  the  property  of  ab- 
sorbing a  large  quantity  of  air  or  other  gases  at 
common  temperatures,  and  of  yielding  the 
greater  part  of  them  when  heated.  Charooal 
likewise  absorbs  the  odoriferous  and  coloring 
principles  of  most  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  hence  \b  a  valuable  deodoriser  and 
disinfectant.  Water  which,  from  having  beoi 
long  kept  in  wooden  vessels,  as  dining  long 
voyages,  has  acquired  an  offensive  smell,  is  de- 
prived of  it  by  filtration  through  charcoal  pow- 
der. CharooaJ  can  even  remove  or  prevent  the 
putrescence  of  animal  matter.  It  is  used  as 
fuel  in  various  arts,  where  a  strong  beat  is  re- 
quired, without  smoke,  and  in  various  metal- 
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lurgic  operations.  By  cementation  with  char-  j 
ccMu,  iron  is  converted  into  steel.  It  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowd^.  In  its  finer 
state  of  aggregation,  under  the  form  of  ivory- 
black,  lan^lack,  etc.,  it  is  the  basis  of  black 
paint;  and  mixed  with  fat  oils  and  resinous 
matter,  to  give  a  due  consistence,  it  forms  the  | 
composition  of  printing-ink.  | 

Clearing-house.  The  place  where  is 
carried  on  the  operation  of  clearing  off  balances 
and  adjusting  oaily  accoimts  between  bankers 
of  the  same  city;  thus  avoiding  the  inconveni-  i 
ence  of  handling  larce  amounts  in  currency  or  | 
convertible  paper.  Eaich  bank,  or  banker,  dis- 
patches a  clerk  to  the  clearing-house,  who  there 
draws  up  an  abstract  of  the  checks  upon  other 
firms,  and  effects  a  clearance  by  exchanging 
them  against  those  drawn  on  the  bank  to  which 
he  belongs.  The  balance  is  paid  over  in  cash. 
The  first  clearing-house  in  the  United  States 
was  established  in  New  York  in  1833.  In  Eng- 
land, the  railway  companies,  as  well  as  the  banks, 
make  use  of  the  clearing  system. 

Clay.  The  name  of  various  earths,  which 
consist  of  hydrated  silicate  of  aluminiimi.  with 
small  proportions  of  the  silicates  of  iron,  calcium, 
ma^esium,  potassium,  and  sodium.  All  the 
varieties  are  characterized  by  beins  firmly  co- 
herent, weighty,  compact,  and  hard  when  dry, 
but  plastic  when  moist,  smooth  to  touch,  not 
readuy  diffusible  in  water,  but  when  mixed  not 
readily  subsiding  in  it.  Their  tenacity  and  duc- 
tility when  moist,  and  their  hardness  when  dry, 
has  made  them  from  the  earliest  times  the  ina- 
terials  of  bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  etc.  Of  the  chief 
varieties,  porcelain'day,  kaoliny  or  china-clay, 
a  white  clay  with  occasional  gray  and  yellow 
tones,  is  the  purest.  PoUer'a-clay  and  pipe- 
clay, which  are  similar  but  less  pure,  are  gener-  | 
ally  of  a  yellowish  or  grayish  color,  from  the 
presence  of  iron.  Fire-clay  is  a  veiy  refractory 
variety,  always  found  lying  immediately  below 
the  coal;  it  is  used  for  making  fire-bricks,  cru- 
cibles, etc.  Loam  is  the  same  substance  mixed 
with  sand,  oxide  of  iron,  and  various  other  for- 
eign ingredients.  The  boles,  which  are  of  a  red 
or  yellow  color  from  the  presence  of  oxide  of 
iron,  are  distinguished  by  tneir  conchoidal  frac- 
ture. The  ochres  are  similar  to  the  boles,  con- 
taining only  more  oxide  of  iron.  Other  varieties 
are  ftUler'a  earth,  Tripoli,  and  boulder-clay,  the 
last  a  hard  clay  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with 
rounded  masses  of  rock  of  all  sizes  embedded  in 
it,  the  result  of  glacial  action.  The  distinctive 
property  of  clays  as  ingredients  of  the  soil  is 
their  power  of  absorbing  ammonia  and  other 
gases  and  vapors  generated  on  fertile  and  ma- 
nured lands;  ind^d  no  soil  will  long  remain 
fertile  unless  it  has  a  fair  proportion  of  clay  in 
its  composition.  The  best  wheats  both  in  Brit- 
ain and  the  European  continent  are  grown  on 
calcareous  clays,  as  also  the  finest  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  rosaceous  kind.  See  the  separate 
articles  on  the  chief  varieties. 

C^al.  A  solid,  opaque,  inflammable  sub- 
stance, mainly  consisting  of  carbon,  found  in  the 
earth,  largely  employed  as  fuel,  and  formed  from 
vast  masses  of  vegetable  matter  deposited 
through  the  luxuriant  srowth  of  plants  in  former 
epochs  of  the  earth's  nistory.     In  the  varieties 


of  coal  in  common  use  the  combined  effects  of 
pressure,  heat,  and  chemical  action  upon  the 
substance  have  left  few  traces  of  its  vegetable 
origin;  but  in  the  sandstones,  clays,  and  shales 
accompanying  the  coal,  the  plants  to  which  it 
principally  owes  its  origin  are  presented  in  a 
tossil  state  in  great  profusion,  and  frequentlv 
with  their  structure  so  distinctly  retained,  al- 
though replaced  by  mineral  substances,  as  to 
enable  the  microscopist  to  determine  their  botan- 
ical afllnities  with  existing  species.  The  sigil- 
laria  and  stigmaria,  the  lepidodendron,  the  cala^ 
mite,  and  tree-ferns  are  amongst  the  commoner 
forms  of  vegetable  life  in  the  rocks  of  the  coal 
formation.  Trees  of  considerable  magnitude 
have  also  been  brought  to  light,  having  a  recog- 
nizable relation  to  the  modem  araucaria.  The 
animal  remains  found  in  the  coal-measures  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  rocks  have  been  deposited 
in  fresh  water,  probably  in  lakes,  whilst  others 
are  obviously  of  estuanne  origin,  or  have  been 
deposited  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  alternately 
occupied  by  fresh  and  salt-water.  The  great 
system  of  strata  in  which  coal  is  chiefly  found 
is  known  as  the  carboniferous.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  coal,  varying  considerably  in  their 
composition,  as  anthracite,  nearly  pure  carbon, 
and  burning  with  Httle  flame,  much  used  for 
furnaces  and  malt  kilns;  bituminous  (popularly 
so  called),  or  "  household  coal " ;  and.  cannel,  or 
"gas-coal,"  which  bums  readily  like  a  candle, 
and  is  much  used  in  gas-making.  All  varieties 
agree  in  containing  from  sixty  to  over  ninety 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  the  other  elements  being 
chiefly  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  frequently  a 
small  portion  of  nitrogen.  Lignite,  or  brown 
coal,  may  contain  only  fifty  per  cent,  carbon. 
For  manufacturing  purposes  coals  are  generally 
considered  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  volatile 
or  bituminous  portion,  which  yields  the  gas  used 
for  lighting,  and  the  substance,  comparatively 
fixed,  usuiuly  known  as  coke,  which  is  obtained 
by  heating  the  coals  in  ovens  or  other  close 
arrangements. 

China  and  Japan  contain  about  200,000  square 
miles  of  coal-fields;  United  States,  194,000; 
India,  35,000;  Russia,  27,000;  Great  Britain, 
9,000;  Germany.  3,600;  France,  1,800;  Bel- 
gium, Spain,  and  other  countries,  1,400.  Total, 
471,800. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   COAL   IN   THE   UNITED 
STATES 

Coal  is  foimd  in  commercial  quantities  in 
twenty-seven  of  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Alaska.  The  following 
table  shows  the  area  of  coal-bearing  formations 
in  the  several  States  and  the  rank  of  the  coal- 
producing  States  in  area  and  production : 


States  and 
Territories 


BITUMINOUS 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California.  .... 

Colorado 

Georgia  and  N.  Carolina, 

Illinois, 

Indiana 


Area  of  Coal- 

bearing   FOR- 

Tons 

MATION8(Sq.Ml8.) 

8.500 

12.851.775 

1,728 

1,875,567 

280 

80,000 

18.100 

10,308.421 

967 

363,463 

42.900 

38.317.581 

9,300 

11.422.000 
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Statbs  and 
Teb&itories 


Area  or  CoaI/-   | 

I     BEABINO  FOB- 
,llAT10N8(Sq.Ml8.) 


Tons 


Bituminous 

Indum  Territory.  . 

Iowa 

KanMui, 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Michigan,    .... 

Miaeouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico.  .   .    . 
North  Dakota.  .    . 

Ohio 

Oregon, 

Pennsylvania.    .    . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia. 

Washington  J  .    .    . 
West  Virginia.  .    . 

Wyoming 

Alaska  and  Nevada. 


14.848 
20.000 
20,000 
15.800 
510 
11.300 
23.000 
13.000 
2.890 


ANTHRACITE 

Colorado  and  N.Mexico. 
Pennsylvania.    .... 


12.000 

320 

15.800 

4.400 
11.300 

2,000 

1.850 

4.W 

17.280 

7.500 


484 


I 


:  .  ■  ^ :  t85 

*.. ■i58 

^,-.71ii,420 
-"..in  L'I95 
]  .^Ti  1  S60 

.1  ^i-Hl  i«0 

].:.'<Tj«4 

I.^f7:irl58 

.;«Mi  'igs 

Ii::j]:[  t95 

-  *7Zl 

Vj^j  .V^-.il91 

t:  .■liJ,<O0 

I  -^.Ni.tKX) 

S  V5»  J19 

-I  .Mu.<>40 

:;  .■«-:-;, i»8 

4^-.  •^.L^^O0 

■.>ir...t22 

VI J 'WO 


341.629.113 


70.000 
72.139.566 


72.209.566 


Coal-tar^  or  Gas-tar.  a  substance  obtained 
in  the  distillation  of  coal  for  the  manufacture 
of  illuminating  gas,  a  dark-colored  more  or  less 
viscid  mass,  consisting  principallv  of  oily  hydro- 
carbons. It  passes  over  witn  tne  gas  into  the 
condensers  alone  with  anmionia  liquor,  but  bein^ 
heavier  than  the  latter,  it  is  easily  separated 
from  it  when  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand.  It 
was  formerly  of  comparatively  little  use;  but 
in  recent  years  a  great  number  of  vsduable  prod- 
ucts have  been  derived  from  it  by  distillation, 
such  as  ammonia,  naphtha,  creasote,  carbolic 
acid,  and  benzene,  while  it  is  also  the  source  of 
the  whole  series  of  aniline  colors,  and  other  dyes, 
of  alizarine,  salicylic  acid,  etc. 

Coins    and    Coinage.        Coins     were 

Srobably  used  as  early  as  the  Eighth  Century 
►.  C,  and  by  the  Fourth  Century  every  civilized 
state  had  its  proper  coinage.  Most  of  the  com- 
moner metals  have  in  turn  been  used  for  making 
coins.  The  early  coins  of  Asia  Minor  were  of 
electrum,  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  of  the  former  to  one  of  the 
.latter.  Lycurgus  made  the  money  of  Sparta  of 
iron.  Copper  formed  the  early  money  of  the 
Romans;  and  when  Caesar  landed  in  Britain, 
coins  of  brass  and  iron  were  found  in  use.  Tin 
was  coined  by  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.  even 
resorted  to  eun  metal  and  pewter.  At  the  pres- 
ent day,  gi)ld  and  silver,  with  copper  for  the 
lowest  denommation,  are  almost  universally 
employed.  Coins  of  platinum  were  formerly 
struck  in  Russia.  Although  in  a  few  countries 
coins  have  been  issued  of  almost  absolute  purity, 
such  as  the  gold  sequins  of  Tuscany,  yet  for  the 
most  part  the  gold  and  silver  are  alloyed  with 
some  other  metal,  generally  copper,  in  definite 
proportions  fixed  by  law.  In  the  United  States 
an  alloy  of  about  nine-tenths  copper  and  one- 
tenth  silver  is  used  with  gold.  The  proportion 
of  alloy  varies  in  different  countries.  In  Great 
Britain  it  is  one-twelfth;  while  in  the  United 
States,  France,  Belgium,  and  some  other  coun- 


tries, one-tenth  has  been  adopted.  In  the 
United  States  the  power  to  coin  money  is  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  Congress,  and  is  expressly 
withheld  from  the  States.  The  earliest  colonial 
coinage  was  in  Massachusetts,  in  pursuance  of 
an  Older  of  the  General  Court,  passed  May  27. 
1652,  which  required  the  coinage  of  "12 
pence,  6  pence,  and  3  pence  pieces."  From 
177§  to  1787  the  power  of  coinage  was  exercised 
not  only  by  the  confederation  in  Congress,  but 
also  by  several  of  the  individual  States.  In 
Vermont  a  mint  was  established  in  1785,  and 
copper  cents  were  issued ;  a  few  half  cents  were 
also  coined.  Connecticut  the  same  year  estab- 
lished a  mint  at  New  Haven,  and  copper  coins 
were  issued.  New  Jersey  authorized  a  copper 
coinage  in  1786.  In  1788  cents  and  half  cents 
were  coined  by  Massachusetts.  In  1787  copper 
cents  were  corned  under  authority  of  Congr^s. 
On  April  2,  1792,  a  code  of  laws  was  enaot^  for 
the  establishment  and  regulation  of  the  mint, 
under  which,  with  slight  amendments,  the  coin- 
age was  executed  for  forty-two  years.  The 
act  of  February  12,  1873,  Imown  as  the  coinage 
act  of  1873,  consolidated  the  regulations  irovem- 
ing  the  coina^  of  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  a  complete  exhibit  of  the  coin- 
age of  the  Imited  States  from  the  orgaziizatioQ 
of  the  mints,  1792  to  1907: 


Denominations 

Pieces 

Vaxues 

GOLD 

Etouble  eagles.   .    .    . 

96.509.669 

$1.886.9©3.380J» 

EMles..       

Half  eagles 

Three-dollar  pieces 
(coinage  discontin- 

38.679,807 

386.798.070^ 

61.629.741 

3O8.148.7OS.00 

ued    under    act    of 

September  26.1800). 

539.792 

1.619376.00 

Quarter  eagles,   .    .    . 

12.251.564 

31.128.91000 

Dollars   (coinage  dis- 

continued under  act 

of    September    26. 

1890) 

19.499.337 

19.499.337.00 

Dollars.  Louisiana  Pur- 

chase Exposition 

(act    of    June    28. 

1902) 

250.258 

250.238i» 

Dollars.  Lewis  &  Clark 

Exposition, .... 
Total  gold 

SILVER 

60.069 

«0.069in 

229.910.237 

$2,679,498,105X0 

Dollars    (coinage  dis- 

continued,   act    of 

February  12.  1873. 

resumed,  act  of  Feb- 

ruary 28.  1878).  .    . 

578.303.848 

S578.3O3348.00 

Trade  dollars  (discon- 

tinued, act  of  Feb- 

ruary 19.  1887). .   . 

35.965.924 

35.965,924.00 

Dollars  (Lafayette  sou- 

venir, act  of  March 

3.  1899) 

50.000 

50.00000 

Half  dollars 

326.267.284  , 

163.133.6424R) 

Half  dollars   (Colum- 

bian souvenir),   .    . 

5.002.105 

2.501.052^ 

Ciiuarter  dollars.  .   .    . 

325.999.446 

81.499.361^ 

Quarter   dollars    (Co- 

lumbian souvenir). 

40.023 

10.005.75 

Twenty-cent      pieces 

(coinage   discontin- 

ued, act  of  May  2, 

1878) 

1,355.000 

271,00000 

Dimes 

474.974.190 

49,497.4 19.CO 

Half    dimes    (coinage 
discontinued,  act  of 

February  12,  1873). 

97.604.388 

4.88O.219.40 
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Dknoicinations 

Pieces 

Values 

Denominations 

Pieces       |           Values 

Three-c«Qt    pieces 
(ooinage  oiBGODtin- 
ued.  act  of  Febru- 
ary 12.  1873)..    .    . 

42.736.240 

S  1.282.087.20 
S917.394.659.35 

One-cent  pieces,  cop- 
per (coinage  discon- 
tinued, act  of  Febru- 
ary 21.  1857),.    .    . 

One-cent  pieces,  nickel 
(coinage  discontin- 
ued, act  of  April  22. 
1864) 

One-cent     pieces, 
bronse 

iHalf-cent  pieces,  cop- 
per (coinage  discon- 
tinued, act  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1857). .   . 

Total  minor,   .    .    . 

Total  coinage.    .    . 

156.288.744 

200.772.000 
1.438.643.495 

7,985.222 
2,394.011.828 

$  1,562,887.44 

Total  silver.    .   .    . 

1.888.296.448 

MINOB 

Five-cent     pieces, 
nickel 

Three-oent  pieces, 
nickel  (coinage  dis- 
continued,   act    of 
September  26, 1890) 

Two-cent    pieces, 
bronxe  (coinage  dis- 
continued,   act    of 
September  26.  1890) 

513.343.039 
31.378.ai6 
45.601.000 

$25,667,051.95 
941.349.48 
912.020.00 

2.007,720.00 
14,486,434.97 

39.926.11 

$44,517,489.93 

4.412.018.501 

$3,642,410,154.28 

VALUE   OF   FOREIGN   COINS   IN    UNITED   STATES   MONEY 
The  appended  table  relating  to  coins  of  foreign  countries  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  mint. 


Country 


Argentine  R., 

Austria-H..     . 
Belgium, . 
Bolivia,   .    .    . 
Brazil 

Canada,  .  .  . 
Central  Am.,  . 
Chile 


China 

Colombia.   .    . 

Coeta  Rica,     . 

Denmark,  .  . 
Ecuador,     .    . 

Egypt.     .    . 

France.    .    .    . 

Germany.  .  . 
Gt.  Britain.  . 
Greece.    .    .    . 

Hayti 

India,  .... 


STANtiJiaii  I 


Italy,  .    . 
Japan. .  . 


Mexico.   .    .    . 

Netherlands.  . 
Newfoundland 
Norway. .  .  . 
Panama, .    .    . 

Peru.   .•  . 
Portugal,    .    . 
Russia,    .    .    . 

Spain 

Sweden.  .  .  . 
Switserland,  . 

Turkey,  .  .  . 
Uruguay.  .  . 
Venesuela,  . 


Gold.   . 

Gold,  . 
Gold,  . 
Silver, 
(jold,   . 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 


Silver. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold. 
Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Gold. 
Gold.   , 
Gold. 

Gold, 

Gold. 

Gold.   , 
Gold.   . 

Ck>ld.   . 


Gold. 
I  Gold. 

Gold. 
I  Gold. 

Gold. 

.  Gold. 

Gold. 

'  Gold. 
Gold. 
Gold. 

'  Gold. 
I  Gold. 
Gold. 


I 


nioNRTAHT  Unit 

Vai.uk  in 

U,  B,  OouP 

DOLUhR 

Peso 

$0.96.5 

Crown 

Franc 

Boliviano, 

MUreis 

.20.3 
.19.3 
.49.9 
.54.6 

Dollar 

Peso* 

Peso, 

1.00 
.49.9 
.36.5 

i  Shanghai.  .74.7 

Haikwan,  .8.3.2 

Canton.     |  .81.5 

Dollar ,  1.00 


Colon. 


Crown.  . 
Sucre.    , 


Pound  (100  piasters),. 
Franc. 


Mark 

Pound  Sterling.  . 
Drachma,.    .    .    , 


Gourde.     .... 

Pound  Sterlingt. . 

Lira.      

Yen 


Peso:.   ■ 

Florin.  . 
Dollar.  . 
Crown,  . 
Balboa, 

Libra,    . 
Milreis, 
Ruble,  . 


PeseU, 
Crown,  . 
Franc,  . 

Piaster. . 
Peso..  . 
Bolivar. 


.46.5 

.26.8 

.48.7 

4.94.3 

.19.3 

.23.8 

4.86.6i 

.19,3 

.96,5 

4.86.6i 

.19.3 
.49.8 

.49,8 

.40.2 
1.01.4 

.26.8 
1.00.0 

4.86.6i 
1.08 
.51.5 

.19.3 
.26.8 
.19.3 

.04.4 

1.03.4 

.19.3 


Coins 


Gold:  argentine  ($4.82.4)  and  ^  argentine.  Sil- 
ver: peso  and  divisions. 

Gold:   10  and  20  crowns.     Silver:   1  and  5  crowns. 

Gold:    10  and  20  francs.     Silver:    5  francs. 

Silver:  boliviano  and  divisions. 

Gold:  5.  10.  and  20  milreis.  Silver:  i,  1,  and  2 
milreis. 

Silver:  peso  and  divisions. 

Gold:  escudo  ($1.82.5),  doubloon  ($3.65),  and 
condor  ($7.30).     Silver:    peso  and  divisions. 


Gold:  condor  ($9.64.7)  and  double-condor.  Sil- 
ver: peso. 

Gold:  2.  5.  10.  and  20  colons  ($9.30.7).  Silver: 
5.  10.  25.  and  50  centimos. 

Gold:   10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold:  10  sucres  ($4.86.65).  Silver:  sucre  and 
divisions. 

Gold:    pound   (100  piasters).  5.   10,  20.  and  50 

Siasters.     Silver:    1,  2.  5.  10.  and  20  piasters, 
d:    5.  10.  20.  50.  and  100  francs.     Silver:  6 

francs. 
Gold:   5.  10,  and  20  marks. 

Gold:    sovereign  (pound  sterling  and  i  sovereign). 
Gold:    5.  10.  20.  50.  and  100  drachmas.     Silver: 

5  drachmas. 
Gold:    1.  2.  5.  and  10  gourdes. 

and  divisions. 
Gold:     sovereign  ($4.86,65).      Silver:   rupee  and 

divisions. 
Gold:    5.  10.  20,  50.  and  100  lire.     Silver:  5  lire. 
Gold:    1.  2.  5.  10.  and  20  yen.      Silver:    10.  20. 

and  50  sen. 
Gold:    5  and  10  pesos.     Silver:    dollar  (or  pe8o)$ 

and  divisions. 
Gold:    10  florins.     Silver:    f.  1,  and  2h  florins. 
Gold:  2  dollars  ($2.02.7). 
Gold:  10  and  20  crowns. 
Gold:    1.  2^.  5.  10.  and  20  balboas.     Silver:  peso 

nj\r.l  (Hvisions. 
Gokir    I  and  1  libra.     Silver:  sol  and  divisions. 
G<]id:    I,  2.  5.  and  10  milreis. 
Guk\:   5,  7i,  10.  and  15  rubles. 

'2<K  "i'>.  50,  and  100  copeks. 
GolH:    25  pesetas.     Silver:   6  pesetas. 
G<ili3 :    10  and  20  crowns. 
G<il.i:     5.   10.  20.  50.  and  100  francs. 

GoM     J5.  50.  100.  250.  and  500  piasters. 
G<  I  I :    !i>e80.     Silver:    peso  and  divisions. 
G<»Ui.    ^.   10.  20.  50.  and   100  bolivars.     Silver: 
5  bolivars. 


Silver:    gourde 


Silver:   5.  10.  15. 


Silver:  5 


•  Not  including  Costa  Rica 
money  of  account,  current  at   15  to 
493. 


t  The  sovereign  is  the  standard  coin  of  India,  but  the  rupee  ($0.44,8)  is  the 
^'^   the   sovereign.     %  Seventy-five   centigrams   fine  gold.     $  Value   in   Mexico 
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Cokey  the  carbonaceous  residue  of  coal 
which  has  been  heated  in  an  oven  or  retort,  or 
in  any  way  by  which  little  air  is  admitted,  until 
all  volatile  matter  has  been  expelled.  The 
simplest  method  of  producing  coke  is  based  on 
the  preparation  of  wood  charcoal,  the  coal  beine 
arranged  in  heaps  which  are  smothered  with 
clay  or  coal-dust,  and  then  set  on  fire,  sufiBcient 
air  Deing  admitted  to  keep  the  mass  at  the  proper 
temperature  for  decomposition  without  wastmg 
the  coke.  After  the  volatile  portions  are  ^t 
rid  of,  the  heap  is  allowed  to  cool,  or  is  extm- 

Siished  with  water,  and  the  coke  is  then  ready, 
ethods  of  heating  the  coal  in  close  or  open 
ovens  until  the  gaseous  and  fluid  products  are 
driven  off  are  also  conunonly  used.  Gas-coke  is 
that  which  remains  in  the  retorts  after  the  gas 
has  been  given  off.  Good  oven-coke  has  an  iron- 
gray  color,  sub-metallic  luster,  is  hard,  and  some- 
what vesicular;  but  eas-coke  has  rather  a 
slagged  and  cindery  look,  and  is  more  porous. 
Coke  contains  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  carbon, 
and  is  used  where  a  strong  heat  is  wanted  with- 
out smoke  and  flame,  and  it  is  accordingly  largely 
consumed  in  drying  malt  and  similar  purposes. 
It  used  to  be  burned  regularly  in  locomotive- 
engines,  but  raw  coal  is  now  conmionly  substi- 
tuted. The  laigest  quantities  are  consumed  in 
smeltine  operations. 

Cold  Storage.  A  system  for  the  preser- 
vation of  fruits,  meats,  and  other  food  stuffs, 
in  which  the  air  of  the  storage  chambers  is 
kept  near  or  below  the  freezing  temperature 
by  refrigerating  methods  simuar  to  those 
employed  in  making  artificial  ice.  By  this 
means  food  can  be  kept  in  an  unchang^ 
state  for  an  indefinite  period.  The  ^stem  is 
widely  applied  both  on  land  and  in  ocean 
steamers. 

Copper 9  one  of  the  most  anciently  known  i 
metals,  deriving  its  name  from  Cyppis,  large 
supplies  having  m  Greek  and  Roman  times  come 
from  that  island.     Next  to  gold,  silver,  and 
platiniun  it  is  the  most  ductile  and[  malleable  of 
metals;  it  is  more  elastic  than  any  metal  except 
steel,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  all  except  alu- 
minium. Its  conducting  power  for  heat  and  elec- 
tricity is  inferior  only  to  that  of  silver.     It  has  a 
distinct  odor  and   a  nauseous   metallic  taste. 
It  is  not  altered  by  water,  but  tarnishes  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  becomes  covered  with  a 
green  carbonate.     It  occurs  native  in  branched 
pieces,  dendritic,  in  thin  plates,  and  rarely  in 
regular   crystals,   in   the   primitive   and   older 
secondary  rocks.     Blocks  of  native  copper  have 
sometimes  been  got  weighing  many  tons.     Its 
ores  are  numerous  and  abundant.    All  the  com-  1 
pounds  of  copper  are  poisonous.     It  is  found  in  ' 
most  European  countnes.in  Australia  and  Japan,  1 
in   Africa  and  in   North  and  South   America 
(especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior). , 
In  Britain  the  mines  of  Cornwall  are  the  richest,  i 

Copper  is  extracted  from  its  ores  either  by  the  \ 
dry  or  the  wet  process.  For  the  former,  what  is  ' 
known  as  the  Welsh  process  is  most  common  in 
Great  Britain.  It  consists  in  alternately  roast- 
ing the  ore,  and  then  smelting  it  in  a  furnace 
with  a  suitable  slag,  until  impure  or  blister  cop- 
per is  obtained.  Before  this  stage  is  reached 
a  metallic  compound  of  copper,  sulphur,  and 


iron  has  been  produced,  technically  known  as 
matt,  regulus,  or  coarse  metal,  and  subsequently 
a  tolerablv  pure  sulphide  of  copper  called  fine 
metal.  The  blister  copper  is  refined  by  burning 
off  the  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  volatile  im- 
purities, and  by  melting  it  along  with  wood  diar- 
coal  and  stirring  it  with  a  wooden  pole.  The 
Quality  is  then  tested,  and,  if  found  satisfactory, 
tne  copper  is  cast  into  ingots.  In  extracting  the 
metal  from  pyrites  by  the  wet  process,  the  ore  is 
first  roasted  to  get  rid  of  the  lari^r  proportioD 
of  sulphur,  then  the  calcined  residue  still  cod- 
taininff  sulphur  is*  mixed  with  conunon  salt, 
ground  and  heated  in  ovens.  The  copper  is  thus 
converted  into  chloride,  part  of  which  volatilixes, 
but  is  condensed,  along  with  arsenic  and  other 
substances,  by  passage  through  flues  and  water- 
condensers.  After  some  hours  the  calcined  mix- 
ture is  raked  out  of  the  ovens,  cooled,  and  trans- 
ferred to  tanks,  where  it  is  exhausted  by  suc- 
cessive treatment  with  water.  The  solution, 
containing  chloride  of  copper,  sulphate  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  iron  salts,  is  next  heated 
alon^  with  scrap-iron.  Copper  precipitates  in 
the  form  of  a  ruddy,  lustrous,  tolerably  compact 
mass,  with  a  crystalline  appearance,  and  mixed 
with  metallic-iron  and  oxide.  The  larger  pieces 
of  iron  are  picked  out,  the  precipitate  washed 
and  drained,  and  then  renderea  compact  by 
heating  in  a  furnace.  A  slag  containing  tfaie 
oxide  of  iron  forms,  and  the  copper,  when 
judged  suflficiently  pure,  is  run  into  nioulds. 
Afterwards  this  crude  metal  is  refined  and 
toughened. 

Some  of  the  alloys  of  copper,  especially  those 
containing  tin  and  zinc,  are  of  considerate 
importance,  e.  g.,  bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper 
with  about  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  tin;  beQ- 
metal  composed  of  eighty  parts  of  copper  and 
twenty  of  tin;  British  bronze  coinage,  copper 
ninety-five,  tin  four,  zinc  one. 

Copper  is  applied  to  a  great  many  useful  pur- 
poses. In  sheets  it  is  i^ed  for*  sneathing  the 
bottoms  of  ships,  covering  roofs  and  domes,  the 
constructing  of  boilers  and  stills  of  a  large  size, 
etc.  It  is  also  used  in  electrotyping  and  en- 
graving, for  various  household  untensHs  and  fit- 
tings; out  its  use  for  household  utensils  is  by  no 
means  free  from  danger  on  accoimt  of  the  action 
of  acids  on  it,  which  produces  verdigris. 

The  copper  production  in  the  world,  in  1906, 
was  as  follows:  United  States,  416,226  tons; 
Spain  and  Portu^,  50,109;  Chile,  26,157; 
Japan,  40,528;  Germany,  20,665;  Mexico, 
62,690;  Australasia,  36,830;  Canada,  19,106; 
other  localities,  36,312. 

In  the  United  States,  Montana,  Arizona,  and 
Michigan  are  the  chief  copper  producing  States. 

Cotton.  A  soft,  downy  substance,  consist- 
ing of  fine  hair  growing  round  the  seeds  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  Gossyvium,  O.  Mahoceet. 
The  genus  is  indigenous  to  ooth  the  American 
and  Asiatic  continents,  but  it  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively spread  by  means  of  cultivation  Uiat  it 
is  now  found  throughout  all  parts  of  the  world, 
within  the  limits  of  36^  north  and  south  of  the 
equator.  All  the  species  and  varieties  fonn 
herbaceous  or  shrubby  perennial  plants,  varying 
in  height  according  to  the  climate  and  soil  in 
which  they  grow,  some  not  exceeding  two  or  three 
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feet,  while  others  reach  a  height  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet.  Their  leaves  crow  upon  stalks 
placed  alternately  upon  the  branches,  and  are 
generally  heart-shaped,  and  most  commonly 
either  three-  or  five-lobed,  with  the  lobes  sharp 
or  rotmded.  The  flowers  are  usually  large  and 
showy,  and  grow  singly  upon  stalks  in  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  They  have  a  cun-shaped  shortly 
five-toothed  calyx,  surroimded  oy  a  Larger  outer 
caly^  or  involucel  of  three  broad  deeply-cut  seg- 
ments, joined  together  and  heart-shaped  at  the 
base;  a  corolla  of  five  petals;  many  stamens 
united  into  a  central  column;  and  a  three  or 
five-celled  ovary.  The  fruit  is  a  three-  or  five- 
celled  capsule,  which  bursts  open  through  the 
middle  of  each  cell  when  ripe,  exposing  the  num- 
erous seeds  covered  with  the  beautiful  cellular 
filaments  known  under  the  name  of  cotton. 
The  seeds  themselves  contain  a  considerable 
quantit^r  of  bland  oil,  which  has  been  brought 
greatly  into  use  during  the  last  few  years;  and 
the  cake  formed  by  pressing  the  decorticated 
seeds  has  proved  a  valuable  food  for  cattle. 
G.  Barbadmse  is  the  species  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  where  two  well-marked  varieties 
are  recognized.  First,  the  Sea  Island  or  long- 
staple  cotton,  which  was  introduced  from  the 
Bahamas  in  1785,  and  is  only  grown  on  the  low 
islands  and  sea-coast  of  Georeia  and  South  Caro- 
lina; it  is  the  most  valuable  Kind,  having  a  fine, 
soft,  silky  staple  from  one  and  one-half  to  one 
and  three-fourths  inches  long,  and  is  easily  sepa- 
rated from  the  seed.  Second,  Upland,  Georgian, 
Bowed,  or  short-staple  cotton,  which  forms  the 
bulk  oi  American  cotton,  and  is  the  produce  of 
the  upland  or  inland  districts  of  the  Southern 
States;  the  staple  is  only  one  or  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  Ions,  and  it  adheres  firmly  to  the 
seed,  which  is  also  covered  with  short  down. 
Egyptian  cotton,  and  the  kind  called  Bourbon, 
are  likewise  referable  to  this  species.  G.  herhor 
ceum  is  the  indigenous  Indian  species,  and  yields 
the  bulk  of  the  cotton  of  that  country;  it  is  also 
CTOwn  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  other  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  Persia,  etc. 
Its  seeds  are  woolly  and  yield  a  very  short-stapled 
cotton.  G,  peruvianum  yields  the  cotton  ex- 
ported from  Pemambuco,  Bahia,  and  other  parts 
of  Brazil,  from  Peru,  etc.  It  is  sometimes  ^Med 
kidney  cotton,  on  account  of  its  seeds  adhering 
firmly  together  in  the  form  of  a  kidney.  The 
harvest  of  this  coimtry  commences  in  August, 
and  lasts  till  December.  After  being  picked 
and  dried,  the  cotton  is  separated  from  the  seeds 
by  means  of  machines  called  ginSy  and  is  then 
tightly  comi)res8ed  into  bales  averaging  about 
500  poimds  in  weight.  Two  kinds  of  ^ns  are 
used:  the  saw^n,  invented  by  Eli  Whitney  in 
1793,  and  the  roUer-gin, —  the  first  consisting 
of  numerous  circular  saws  revolving  between 
iron  grids,  being  used  for  the  short-staple  variety; 
and  the  latter,  which  is  merely  a  pair  of  rollers, 
for  the  long-staple.  The  production  of  cottx)n 
in  the  United  States  has  grown  from  1,038,848 
bales  m  1831  to  13,551,000  in  1907. 

Cotton -sptnntng,  a  term  employed  to 
describe  in  the  aggregate  all  the  operations  in- 
volved in  transforming  raw  cotton  into  yam. 
The  word  "spinning"  nas  also  a  more  limited 
signification,  being  used  to  denote  the  conclud- 


ing process  of  the  series.  The  following  affords 
a  general  notion  of  the  nature  and  order  of  the 
successive  operations  carried  on  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  yam: —  (1)  Mixing ,  the  blend- 
ing of  different  varieties  of  raw  cotton,  in  order 
to  secure  economical  production,  uniform  qual- 
ity and  color,  and  an  even  thread  in  any  desired 
degree.  (2)  The  vnllowingf  scratching ,  or  bhw- 
ing,  an  operation  which  cleans  the  cotton  and 
prepares  it  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  lap  or 
rolled  sheet  for  the  next  process.  (3)  Carding, 
an  operation  in  which  the  material  is  treated  in 
its  individual  fibers,  which  are  taken  from  the 
lap,  further  cleansed,  and  laid  in  a  position  ap- 
proximately parallel  to  each  other,  forming  a 
thin  film,  which  is  afterwards  condensed  into  a 
sliver  —  a  round,  untwisted  strand  of    cotton. 

(4)  Drawing,  the  drawing  out  of  several  slivers 
to  the  dimensions  of  one,  so  as  to  render  the 
new  sliver  more  uniform  in  thickness,  and  to 
place  the  fibers  more  perfectly  in  parallel  order. 

(5)  Slubbingf  the  further  drawing  or  attenuation 
of  the  sliver,  and  slightly  twistine  it,  in  order  to 
preserve  its  cohesion  and  rounded  form.  (6) 
Intermediate  or  second  slyJbhingy  a  repetition  of 
the  former  operation  and  further  attenuation, 
not  necessary  in  the  production  of  coarse  yams. 

(7)  Roving,  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  its 
principal  object  being  to  still  further  attenuate 
the  sliver,  and  give  it  a  slight  additional  twist. 

(8)  Spinning,  which  completes  the  extension 
and  twisting  of  the  yam.  This  is  accomplished 
either  with  the  throstle  or  the  mule.  By  means 
of  the  former  machine  the  yam  receives  a  hard 
twist,  which  renders  it  tough  and  strong.  By 
means  of  the  latter  yams  of  less  stren^h  are 
produced,  such  as  warps  of  light  fabrics  and 
wefts  of  all  kind.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century  the  only  method  of  spinning 
known  was  tliat  by  the  nand-wheel,  or  the  still 
more  primitive  distaff  and  spindle.  In  1767,  a 
poor  weaver  of  the  name  of  Hargreaves,  residing 
at  Stanhill,  near  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  in- 
vented a  machine  for  spinning  cotton,  which  he 
named  a  spinning-jenny.  It  consisted  at  first 
of  eight  spindles,  tumed  by  a  horizontal  wheel, 
but  was  afterwards  greatly  extended  and  im- 
proved, so  as  to  have  the  vertical  substituted 
for  the  horizontal  wheel,  and  give  motion  to  from 
fifty  to  eighty  spindles.  In  1769,  Arkwright, 
originally  a  oarber^s  apprentice,  took  out  a  patent 

I  for  spinning  by  rollers.     From  the  circumstances 
'  of  the  mill  erected  by  Arkwright  at  Cromford, 
'  in  Derbyshire,  beine  driven  by  water-power,  his 
'  machine  received  the  name  of  the  water-frame, 
and  the  thread  spun  on  it  that  of  water-twist, 
1  The  next  important  invention  in  cotton-spinning 
'  was  that  of  the  mule,  introduced  by  Mr.  Samuel 
j  Crompton  of  Bolton,  in  1775,  and  so  called  from 
'  it  combining  the  principle  of  the  spinning-jenny 
,  of  Hargreaves  with  the  roller-spinning  of  Ark- 
j  Wright.     Numerous    improvements    in    cotton- 
'  spinning  have  been  introduced  up  to  the  present 
day,  but  they  are  all  modifications  of  the  original 
inventions.    Among   these   is   the   throstle,   an 
I  extension  and  simplification  of  the  original  spin- 
ning-frame,  introduced  about  the  year   1810. 
'  The  first  machines  set  up  in  the  United  States 
were  at  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  in  1786,  by 
two   Scotchmen.     In    1812,   Francis  C.  Lowell 
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introduced  the  Cartwright  power-loom  at  Lowell, 
Mass.,  which  is  now  the  largest  cotton-manu- 
facturing center  in  America.  There  are  also  ex- 
tensive mills  in  active  operation  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States.  In  1907, 
Great  Britain  had  52,000,000  spindles  in  opera- 
tion; the  continent  of  Europe,  35,800,000; 
United  States,  25,924,000;  and  the  East  Indies, 
5,400,000. 

Credtty  in  finance,  is  the  postponement 
agreed  on  by  the  parties  of  the  payment  of  a 
debt  to  a  future  day.  It  implies  confidence  of 
the  creditor  in  the  debtor;  and  a  "credit  sys- 
tem'' is  one  of  general  confidence  of  people  in 
each  other's  honesty,  solvency,  and  resources. 
By  means  of  a  credit  system  a  comparatively 
small  stock  of  money  can  be  made  to  do  dut^  for 
carrying  on  a  number  of  different  transactions; 
but  it  is  indispensable  for  every  good  system  of 
credit  that  money  must  be  instantly  available 
when  required,  and  this  principle  applies  to 
every  species  of  transaction  where  pDstponed 
payment  is  concerned.  Public  credit  is  the  con- 
fidence which  men  entertain  in  the  ability  and 
disposition  of  a  nation  to  make  good  its  engage- 
ments with  its  creditors;  or  the  estimation  in 
which  individuals  hold  the  public  promises  of 
payment,  whether  such  promises  are  expressed 
or  implied.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  tne  gen- 
eral credit  of  individuals  in  a  nation;  when 
merchants  and  others  are  wealthy  and  pimctual 
in  fulfilling  engagements;  or  when  they  transact 
business  with  honor  and  fidelity;  or  when  trans- 
fers of  property  are  made  with  ease.  So  we 
speak  of^  the  credit  of  a  bank  when  general  con- 
fidence is  placed  in  its  ability  to  redeem  its  notes, 
and  the  credit  of  a  mercantile  house  rests  on  its 
supposed  ability  and  probity,  which  induce  men 
to  trust  to  its  engagements.  When  the  public 
credit  is  questionable  it  raises  the  premium  on 
loans. 

Cutlery.  A  term  comprising  all  cutting 
instruments  made  of  steel,  but  more  particularly 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  knives,  scissors, 
razors,  surgical  instruments,  and  swords.  Those 
articles  which  require  the  edge  to  possess  ereat 
tenacity,  at  the  same  time  that  superior  hardness 
is  not  required,  are  made  from  sheer  steel.  The 
finer  kinds  of  cutlery  are  made  from  steel  which 
has  been  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  which  is  termed 
cast-steely  no  other  beine  susceptible  of  a  fine 
polish  and  very  keen  edge.  Razors  are  made 
of  cast-steel,  the  edge  of  the  razor  requiring  the 
combined  advanta^s  of  ereat  hardness  and 
tenacity.  After  the  razor-blade  is  formed,  it  is 
hardened  by  gradually  raising  it  to  a  bright-red 
heat,  and  plunging  it  into  cold  water.  It  is 
tempered  by  heating  it  afterwards  till  a  bright- 
ened part  appears  of  a  straw  color.  But  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  polished  steel  is  dis- 
played to  great  advantage  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  scissors.  Damascus  was 
anciently  famed  for  its  razors,  sabers,  and  swords 
—  the  latter  especially,  which  possessed  all  the 
advantages  of  flexibility,  elasticity,  and  hard- 
ness, while  they  presented  a  beautiful  wavy  ap- 
pearance called  the  water.  It  is  not  known  how 
this  effect  is  produced;  but  it  is  well  imitated 
in  Europe  by  scooping  hollows  in  the  blade  and 
filling  tnem  up;    also  by  welding  together  a 


bundle  of  steel  bars,  cutting  and  rewelding  them, 
etc.  In  recent  times,  the  EInglish  and  German 
cutlery  has  been  long  celebrated  for  excellence 
and  cheapness.  The  manufacture  of  table  cut- 
lery in  tne  United  States  was  introduced  in 
1834  by  Mr.  John  Russell,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.. 
and  has  assumed  such  an  importance  as  to 
command  a  larpe  export. 

Forestry  is  the  act,  occupation,  or  art  of 
forming  and  cultivating  forests;  the  systematic 
utilization,  reproduction  and  improvement  in 
productive  capacity  of  trees  in  masses,  including 
the  planting  and  culture  of  new  forests.  The 
usefulness  of  forests  to  man  lies:  (1)  in  their 
furnishing  him  with  timber  for  fuel  and  for 
manufacturing  and  building  purposes  as  well 
as  with  other  serviceable  pr^ucts,  such  as  their 
bark,  their  sap  (by  distillation),  turpentine, 
creosote,  wood  alcohol,  vanilin,  etc.;  also  fer- 
tilizers, fodders,  materials  for  textile  fabrics, 
dyes,  inks,  etc.  (2)  in  their  influence  on  climate, 
by  furnishing  large  tracts  of  superior  coolness, 
by  conserving  humidity,  decreasing  evapora- 
tion, breaking  the  force  of  winds,  etc.  (3)  In 
their  influence  on  the  waterflow,  by  keeping 
the  ^und  more  moist,  conserving  the  springs, 
making  the  outflow  of  water  more  steaoy  and 
regular,  and  causing  the  snow  within  them  to 
melt  more  slowly,  thus  preventing  dangerous 
floods;  causing  tne  rainfall  to  sink  slowly  into 
the  soil  rather  than  to  flow  in  torrents  o\*er  the 
surface;  also  by  holding  the  soil  together  with 
their  roots,  so  keeping  the  hill^des  from  being 
denuded  and  preventing  their  soil  from  being 
carried  down  over  the  cultivable  fields  below, 
sanding  over  valleys  and  silting  up  streams. 
This  l^ing  the  case,  not  only  private  interest 
exists  in  forests  but  a  pubhc  interest,  which 
necessitates  at  times  governmental  action  —  an 
action  to  which  in  the  United  States  we  have 
but  recently  awaked.  Such  action  rests  on  the 
following  principles:  (l)The  widest  scope  should 
be  allowed  to  private  enterprise  in  production, 
care  being  taken  that  abundant  statistics  in 
regard  to  supply  and  demand  and  opportunity 
for  education  on  the  subject  be  furnished. 
(2)  Adequate  legal  protection  should  be  gi%"en 
to  forest  property.  (3)  Whenever  improper 
management  threatens  dainage  to  neighoonng 
property  the  State  should  interfere  to  enforce 
proper  management.  (4)  Wherever  public  wel- 
lare  demands  the  reforestation  of  denuded  tracts 
the  State  should  assist  individual  or  communal 
enterprise  in  performing  this,  or  else  do  the 
reforesting  as  a  work  of  internal  improvement. 
(5)  In  cases  where  a  permanent  forest  is  desir- 
able and  private  interest  can  not  be  relied  on 
for  its  proper  management,  the  State  should 
own  and  manage  it. 

The  total  wcxxUand  area  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  at  1,094,514  square  mUes,  or  about 
699,500,000  acres,  which  is  thirty-six  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  total  land  area,  Alaska  not 
included.  The  total  annual  consumption  of 
manufactured  forest  products  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  census 
of  1890,  is  more  than  18,000,000,000  cubic  feet, 
divided  approximately  as  follows:  Limiber  mar- 
ket and  manufactures,  2,250,000,000  cubic  feet; 
fuel,   15,000,000,000  cubic  feet;    railroad  ties, 
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27,000,000  cubic  feet;  fencing,  30,000,000  cubic 
feet;  other  items,  1,000,000,000  cubic  feet. 
The  amount  of  cubic  feet  of  standing  timber 
necessary  to  produce  these  quantities  of  usable 
material  is  immensely  greater,  probably  almost 
double.  The  value  of  the  annual  products  of 
our  forests  was  estimated  by  the  census  of  1890, 
at  $1,038,616,947.    At  the  present  rate  of  cutting. 


the  forest  land  of  the  United  States  cannot  long 
meet  the  enormous  demand  made  upon  it.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  white  pine  has  been 
cut,  and  vast  inroads  have  been  made  into  the 
supply  of  other  valuable  timbers.  In  many 
sectiofis  of  the  country  more  timber  falls  by 
fire  than  by  the  axe.  The  average  annual  loss 
from  fire  is  not  less  than  $20,000,000. 


GREAT   INDUSTRIES  OF  UNITED  STATES 

ACCORDING   TO  THE   LATEST  CENSUS 


Num- 
ber OF 

AVER- 
AOB 

Value  of  Products 

Industrt 

ESTAB- 

Capital 

Number 

Wages 

USH- 

OF  Wage 

Net 

Gross 

lUnk 

MBNTS 

Earners 

• 
$803,968,273 

Iron  and  steel, 

668 

1573,391,663 

222,490 

$120,820,276 

$432,687,119 

1 

RiAiightoring  and  meat  pack- 

ing,   not  including   retail 

butchering, 

1.134 

190,706,927- 

69,441 

33,923,253 

684,119,221 

790,262,686 

2 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  | 

products, 1    9,324 

665,058.245 

350,327 

182,232.009 

377,812.876 

644,990,999 

3 

Lumber  and  timber  products,    33,010 

611.429,574 

283,179 

104.563.603 

307.838,690 

666,621,756 

4 

Flouring  and  grist  niill  prod-  | 

ucts 

25,258 
28,014 

218.714.104 
173.034.543 

3'/,073 
191.043 

17.703.418 
79.434.932 

640,052.649 
220,140.823 

560,719,063 
416,256,391 

6 

Clothing,  men's, 

6 

Printing  and  publishing,  .    .   t  22,312 
Cotton  manufactures,  .    .    .       1,055 

292.517,072 

162.992 

84.249.954 

264.859,062 

347,055,050 

7 

467,240.157 

302.861 

86.689.752 

296.633,150 

339.200,320 

8 

Carpentering. 21,315 

71.327,047 

123.985 

71.049.737 

176,611,706 

316.101,758 

9 

Woolen  manufactures,      .    .   |    1,414 

310.179,749 

159.108 

67,933.817 

218,637,292 

296,990,484 

10 

Boots    and    shoes,    factory  , 

product 1    1,600 

101,796,233 

142.922 

69.175.883 

93.701.767 

261,028.580 

11 

Sugar  and  molasses,  refining,  ,       832 

184.245,519 

14.262 

6.945.811 

49,216.847 

240,969.905 

12 

Liquors,  malt, 

1,509 

415.284,468 

39.532 

25.826.211 

202,582,268 

237.269,713 

13 

Gars  and  general  shop  con- 

struction and   repairs  by 

steam  railroad  companies. 

1,295 

119.473.042 

173.695 

96,006.670 

111,622,240 

218,113.658 

14 

Leather,  tanned,  curried,  and 

finished. 

Masonry,  brick  and  stone.   . 
Bread    and    other    bakery 

products 

1.306 

173.977.421 

52.109 

22.591.091 

186.389,057 

204,038,127 

15 

8,333 

48.070,239 

93,568 

63.152.258 

125.356.555 

203,693.634 

16 

14.917 

81.049,553 

60.271 

27.893.170 

89.262.303 

176.657,348 

17 

Jjead,  smelting  and  refining. 
Lumber,  plamng  mill  prod- 
ucts, including  sash,  doors. 

39 

72,148,933 

8.319 

5.088,684 

97,425,341 

175,466,304 

18 

and  blinds 

4,204 

119.271.631 

73.627 

32.685.210 

74.205.166 

168,343,003 

19 

Copper,  smelting  and  refining. 
Tohacdb,  cigars,  and  cigar- 

*7 

53,063,395 

11.324 

8,529.021 

76.502.702 

165,131.670 

20 

ettes,   

14,639 

67,706,493 

103,462 

40,925,696 

152,300,012 

160,223.152 

21 

Clothing,   women's,    factory 

product, /   . 

2,701 

48.431,544 

83,739 

32.586,101 

75,315.179 

159,339,539 

22 

Furniture,  including  cabinet- 

making,  repairing,  and  up- 

holstering  

7.972 

117,982,091 

100,018 

42.638.810 

91.151,488 

153,168,309 

23 

Plumbing,  and  gas  and  steam 

fitting.     .    .    . 111,876 

47.111,264 

63.916 

31.873.866 

68,036.688 

131.852.567 

24 

Cheese,    butter,    and    con- 

densed  milk 1    9.355 

36,508.015 

12.866 

6,170,670 

124,008,573 

131.199.277 

25 

Paper  and  wood  pulp,  •    •    .    ;       763 

167,607,713 

49.646 

20,746.426 

77,954.480 

127.326.162 

26 

Petroleum  refining 67 

95,327,892 

12.199 

6,717.087 

107.512.092 

123.929.384 

27 

Carriages  and  wagons,  .   .    . 
SUk  and  sUk  goo% 

7.632 

118.187,838 

62.540 

29,814.911 

67.172.479 

121.537.276 

28 

483 

81,082,201 

65,416 

20,982.194 

86,483,994 

107.256.258 

29 

Cars,  railroad  and  street,  and 

repairs,  not  including  es- 
tablishments operated  by 

steam  railroad  companies. 
Tobacco,  chewing,  smoking. 

and  snuff. 

Agricultural  implements, .    . 
Tinsmithing,  coppersmithing. 

193 

106,721,188 

44,063 

23.342.763 

39,326,856 

107.186.359 

30 

437 

43.856,570 

29,161 

7,109.821 

92.915.642 

103.754.362 

31 

715 

157,707,951 

46,582 

22.450.880 

60,635,599 

101.207,428 

32 

and  sheet-iron  working,   . 

12,466 

55.703.509 

45,575 

22.155,039 

61,638,038 

100.310,720 

33 

Liquors,  distilled 

967 

32,551.604 

3.722 

1,733.218 

91.451.293 

96,798.443 

34 

Hodery  and  knit  goods,  .    . 

921 

81.860.604 

83.387 

24,358,627 

64.544,999 

95.482,566 

35 

EHectrical     apparatus     and 

supplies,      

680 

83,130.943 

40.890 

20,190,344 

44.583,830 

91.348.889 

36 

Blacksmithing    and    wbeel- 

16,939 

27.217.086 

59.191 

34.822.819 

62,541.861 

88.396,852 

37 

wrighting. 

Marble  and  stone  work,    .    . 

51.771 

54.976.341 

36.193 

17,974,264 

63.764.914 

85,971,630 

38 

6.070 

67.509.533 

54,370 

28.663.241 

69.097,079 

85,101,591 

39 

Confectionery 

4,297 

35.155.361 

33.583 

10,867,687 

44,179,706 

81,290,543 

40 

Gas,  illuminating  and  heat- 

ing  

877 

567.000.506 

22.459 

12,436,296 

64,276.431 

75.716.693 

41 

Shipbuilding 

Millinery,  custom  work.   .    . 

1.116 

77.362,701 

46.781 

24.839,163 

42,492,518 

74.578.158 

42 

16.151 

27.740.386 

33.298 

9.570.536 

34.529,813 

70.363.752 

43 
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Num- 
ber OF 

AVEB- 
AOB 

Value 

OF  Pbooucts 

Industbt 

ESTAB- 

Capital 

NUMBEB 

Wages 

U8H- 

OF  Wage 

Net 

Gross        1 

Rank 

MKNTS 

Eabnebs 

1 

Coffee  and  spice,  roMtiDg  and 

grinding, 

468 

$28,436,897 

6.387 

$  2.486.759 

S64.74 1.832 

$60,527,108 

44 

Chemicals, 

459 
12,934 

89.091,430 
43,354.136 

19.054 
24.123 

9.401.467 
10.725,647 

36.918.124 
30,677.173 

62.676,730 
62.630.902 

45 

Saddlery  and  harness,  .    .    . 

46 

Patent  medicines  and  com- 

pounds,    

Oil.  cottonseed  and  cake,     . 

2,026 

37,209,793 

11.809 

4,407.988 

43.819.968 

60.611.335 

3 

369 

34,451.461 

11.007 

3.143,459 

43,196.446 

68.726.632 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  can- 

ning and  preserving.     .    . 

1.808 

27.743.067 

36.401 

8.050.793 

36,668.635 

66.668.313 

49 

Glass 

355 

61.423,903 

52.818 

27.084,710 

43.905.999 

66.530.712 

50 

Ironwork,  architectural  and 

ornamental 

672 

33,062.409 

20.646 

11.111,226 

23.398.179 

53.508,179 

51 

Soap  and  candles,     .... 

558 

38.068.334 

9.487 

3,754,767 

24.228.062 

63.231.017 

52 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods,    . 

262 

39.304.863 

20.405 

8,082,738 

35.278.808 

62.627.030 

53 

Brick  and  tile 

5,423 

82.086.438 

61.979 

21.883.333 

60.312.022 

51,270.476 

54 

Paints 

419 

42,501.782 

8.151 

3.929.787 

18.645.525 

60.874.996 

55 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

FROM  THE   LATEST  STATISTICS 


Articles 

Quantities 

Values       | 

Dome$tic  Mtrchandim    \ 

Agricultural  Implements. 
Aluminum  and  Manufac-  , 

$26,936,466 

turers  of. 

442.987 

Animals i 

41.203.080 

Books.    Maps.    Engrav- 
ings, and  other  Print- 
edMatter 

Brass,  and  Manufactures 

6.813.107 

of 

4.580.456 

Breadstuffs:  Corn. 

bushels, 

Breadstuffs:  OaU, 

83.300.708 

44.261.816 

bushels 

4.014.042 

1.670.881 

Breadstuffs:  Wheat, 

busheU, 

Breadstuffs:  Wheat. 

76.669.426 

60.214.388 

Flour,  barrels.  .... 

15.584.667 

62.175.397 

Cars,  Carriages,  and  other 

Vehicles  and  parts  of. 

20.513.407 

Chemicals.  Drugs.  Dyes.  , 

and  Medicines.    .    .    .  ' 

20.373.036 

Clocks  and  Watches  and  , 

parts  of I 

3.169.272 

Coal:  Anthracite,  tons.  . 

2,481.920 

12.164.640 

Coal:  Bituminous. tons. . 

8,812.332 

22.673.122 

Copper  Ore.  tons.   .    .    •  ! 

62.843 

1.838.688 

Copper  Manufactures  of.  1 

94.762.110   ! 

Cotton,  Unmanufactured  , 

pounds 1  4.518.217.220 

481.277.797 

Cotton.  Manufactures  of . 
Earthen.      Stone,     and 

32.306.412 

China  Ware,    .    .    .    .  i 

1.097.000 

Fertilizers 

8.596.711 

Fibers.  Vegetables,  and  i 
Textile  Grasses.  Man- 

ufactures of.    ...    . 

8.308.112 

Fish 

5.636.856 

Fruit.  Apples,  green  or  i 

ripe,  barrels.    .    .    .       ' 

1.639.267 

4.652.966 

Fruits  and  Nuto.  all  other. 

12.935,466    I 

Furs  and  Fur  Skins.    .    . 



7.139.221     1 

Glass  and  Glassware, .    .  i 

2.604,717 

Glucose  or  Grape  Sugar. 

3.017.527 

Gunpowder    and    other 

Explosives 

4.082,402 

lay.  tons 

58.602 

976.287 

lops,  pounds. 

India  Rubber  Manufac-  . 

16.809.534 

3.531.972 

tures 

7.428.714 

Instruments   for   Scien- 

tific Purposes 

13.661,465 

Iron  and  Steel.  Manufac- 

tures of, 

181,530.871 

Leather,   and  Manufac- 

tures of 

45.476.969 

Malt  Liquors. 

1.215.340    1 

Articles 


Quantities 


Values 


Marble,  Stone,  and  Man-  , 
ufactures  of, 

Musical  Instruments,    .  .  ' 

Naval  Stores 

Nickel,  Nickel  Oxide  and 
Matte, 

OU  Cake,  OU  Cake  Meal, 
pounds 

Oils:  Animal,  gallons.  .    . 

Oils:  Mineral,  Crude,  gal- 
lons.      

Oils:  Mineral.  Refined  or 
Manufactured,  .... 

Oils:  Vegetable 

Paints.     Pigments,     and 
Colors, 

Paper.and  Manufactures  of 

Paraffins,  Paraffine  Wax, 
pounds, 

Provisions:    Beef    Prod- 
ucts, pounds,     .... 

Provisions :     Hog     Prod- 
ucts, pounds 

Provisions:  Oleomargarine! 

Provisions:    Other    Bleat 
Products, I 

Provisions :  Dairy  Products 

Seeds:  Clover,  pounds,     . 

Seeds:  All  other 

Soap 

Spirits,    Distilled,    proof 
gallons. 

Starch,  pounds 

Molasses,  and  Syrup,  gal- 
lons  

Sunr,  pounds 

Tobacco,    Unmanufac- 
tured, pounds 

Tobacco.  Manufactures  of 

VegeUbies { 

Wood. and  Manufactures  of  j 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  i 

All  other  Articles.     •    •    • 

Total  Exports.  Domes- 
tic Mdse.. 

Exports.  Foreign  Mer- 
cMtndise, 

Total  Exports.  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign. 

Specie:  Gold. .  .    . 
Specie:  Silver,    .  . 


2.063.732.272 
1.687.126 

128.176.737 


186,611.773 

489.017.635 

1.348.212.273 
200.734.785 


3.989.798 


1.700.309 
61.334.580 

17.309.241 
21.237.603 

340.742.864 


$   1.433.123 

3.256.063 

21.686.753 

3.2183ft2 

26.415.607 
655.261 

6.626.896 

78.228.819 
19.650.514 

34»I3» 
0.856.733 

0.030.993 

39.013.951 

130.432,4n 
17.340.338 

8.972.5W 
6.633.236 
420.104 
9,674.50$ 
3.806.097 

1.827.757 
1.126.465 

2.348457 

831.162 

33.3773S 
6.735.613 
4.007.833 

83.349.575 
2.287.936 

90.582.570 


$1,853,718,034 
27.1334)44 

$1.880.851.07S 

S51.399.I76 
56,739.073 


Total  Exports,  Domes-  i 
tic  and  Foreign.  . . 


$1,988,989,337 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  —  Continued 

IMPORTS 


ASTICLES 

Quantities 

Values 

Articles 

Quantities 

Values 

Merchandi$e 

Jewelry      and      Precious 

Animals 

$  4.344.282 

Stones 

$  44,247,549 

Art  Works 

5.867,265 

Lead,  Ore,  and  Base  Bul- 

Books.   Maps.    Ensrav- 

lion,  pounds 

127,196,540 

3.352,534 

ioiB,  etc., 

Bristles 

6.451.309 

Leather,    and     Manufac- 

3,261.877 

tures  of 

20.393,533 

Cement.   Portland.   Hy- 

Malt  Liquors,  gallons.  .    . 
MeaU   and   Dairy  Prod- 

7,207,617 

3,408.763 

-  draulic,  pounds,  .   .    . 

1.123,763.604 

3,669,926 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dye8« 

ucts,    

6,768,432 

and  Medicines,    .    .    . 

82.997.914 

OiU 

17,068,777 

Oocks  and  Watches,  and 

Paper,      and      Manufac-- 

parts  of, 

3,593.173 

turee  of. 

10,727,885 

Coal,  Bituminous,  tons.. 
Cocoa.  Crude,  and  Shells 

1.689.860 

4.184.541 

Paper.  Stock,  Crude,    .   . 

5,580,528 

jRice,  pounds 

13.376,562  iSUk,  Unmanufactured.     . 

209,603,190 

4,302.146 

of.  pounds. 

92.24gf,819 

71.411,899 

Coffee,  pounds, 

986,321.473 

78.231.902  .Silk.  Manufactures  of. .  . 
Spices. 

38,653.251 

Copper,    and    Manufac- 

5,113,000 

tures  of  (not  ore).  .    . 

39.428,687  Spirits,  DistUled.  .... 

6,886.691 

Cork  Wood,  and  Manu- 

I'Sugar,  pounds, 

4,391,839.975 

92.806.263 

factures  of, 

4,063,982 

Tea.  pounds 

86.362.490 

13.915,544 

Cotton,         Unmanufac- 

Tin, in  Bars,  Blocks,  or 

tured,  pounds      .    .    . 
Cotton.  Bianufactures  of 

104.791,784 

19.930.988 

Pigs,  pounds.     .... 

96,003,005 

38.117.459 

73.704.636 

Tobacco,    Unmanufac- 

Earthen.     Stone,     and 

tured,  pounds 

39.540,321 

26.055.248 

China  Ware 

13,706,790 

Tobacco,  Manufactures 

Feathers.  Flowers,  etc., . 

9.505.516 
5.341,430 

of 

4.137.127 

FcrtiUxcre 

Toys 

6.993.561 

Fibers.    Vegetable.    Un- 

Vegetables  

5.728.472 

manufactured.     .    .    . 

42,239.358 

Wines 

11,808,781 

Fibers.  VegeUble.  Man- 

Wood,     and      Manufac- 

ufactures of 

67.422.458 

tures  of 

42,969,133 

Fruits  and  Nuts.     .    .    . 

35.807,527 

Wool.     Unmanufactured. 

Furs,  and  Manufactures 

pounds 

203,847.545 

41,534,028 

of 

21,883.667 

Wool.  Manufactures  of,    . 

22.321.237 

Class  and  Glassware. .    . 

7,596,631 

All  other  Articles,     .    .    . 

139,649,091 

3,038,996 

Hats,  Bonn<its,  and  Ma- 
terials for 

6.820.259 

Totel  Merchandise,  .    . 

$1,434,421,425 

Hides  and  Skins,  other 

than  Fur.  pounds,  .    . 

370.983.815 

83.206,545 

Specie:  Gold 

114.510.249 

India  Rubber  and  Gutta- 

Specie:  Silver 

42.946.624 

percha.Crude.  pounds. 

105.948.388 

70,206,418 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  Man- 

ufactures of 

40,587,865 

Totel  Imports 

$1,591,878,298 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

(>*►  Nf  nnf.** 

Imports 

Exports 

Argentina. 

$  260.522.000 

$2SJ.ii:^.-...^00 

India.  British 

f  334,379.^X)0 

$513,186,000 

Australia 

186.614.000 

2Ti:..fiJ7.o00 

Itely 

^fiti. 7413,000 

354.319.000 

Austria-Hungary.     .    . 

456.709.000 

4ri'^:i  \M00 

Japan 

:>t\'^/,-i-iMOO 

208.754.000 

Belgium 

644.024.000 

5l7,V.i'KiiQO 

Mexico 

]ov.^M,o00 

135.027.000 

Bulgaria. 

25.594.000 

I'SjtM'^iiOO 

Netherlands,    .... 

i.iJiis..''/rn.^KX) 

801.493.000 

Canada 

287.207.000 

Zi'jAHi.vW 

Norway 

H«.wiir».ooo 

60.313,000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,    . 

83.012.000 

19:-\srtN,Li00  II  Portu^, 

1(j:i;J2:ii>00 'I  Russia 

fl.=i..=;4:i,ihOO 

31,396.000 

ChUe 

71.868.000 

:^r^>--    00 

514.673.000 

China. 

335.191.000 

I«)3,lhrj.u00„  Spain. 

OO 

195.315.000 

Denmark 

150.000.000 

15>i,sii7.ti0O 

Sweden, 

1               OO 

120.657.000 

Egypt. 

118.685.000 

12l.M(»VH  ftOO 

Switserland 

^-. ...... J. .00 

207.450.000 

France 

1.009.279.000 

9T;i.4L]:joo 

United  Kingdom,    .    . 

2Ai>^!s,mtjm 

1.827.737.000 

Germany 

1.868.426.000 

l.4.-.r.:.-HMJ00 

United  Stetes 

1,320.60^,1100 

1.772,716.000 

Greece. 

27.686.000 

^JT^'fJiOO'l  Uruguay 

•:i.i»:^>.iiOO 

39.764.000 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES 


Countries 


Austria-Hungary.     .    . 
Aiores     and     Madeira 

Islands 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

France 

Germany 

Gibraltar. 

Greece 

Greenland,  Iceland,  etc. 

Itely 

Malte,  Goxo,  etc..    .    . 

Netherlands 

Norway. 

Poriui^, 

Rouraania, 


tiippn's 

f  13,865,433 

26,391 

28.411.318 

1.256.663 

108.415.350 

135.142.996 

14.002 

2.032.408 

102.054 

40.597.556 

25.363 

27,007.107 

3.132.464 

5.139.708 

4,026 


E^tPORTi 


$  14.890.019 


6o 

97 
231, 


'..111'-. 


82 
07 
26 
80 
02 
24 
.26 
ill 
740 
S09 
-.93 
1^69 
763 
r08 


Countries 


Imports 


Russia,     Baltic,     and 

White  Seas 

R      In,  Rla^k  Sea,  . 
S€        ^        . 

Si 

S^      I'll, 

S^       1-rlan.d,  ..... 

Ti       I'v  in  Europe,  -    . 

Gr»<:ii  BniBJn  and  Ire- 
land, .,►.... 

Bermtjda,.    .    ,    ,    .    . 

Briruiti  Hi^ndurast  . 

BfUi^h  NDrtli  Amefka: 
S^}vu    BeolLa,    New 
ilrufiflwick,  et^^  ,  . 
QuebeCt      Ontafio. 


$  10.463.057 

3.073.448 

34,609 

10.689,663 

3.899.481 

23.421.243 

6.608.518 

210.019.336 
410.771 
789.422 


9.927.380 


Exports 


$  13,704.491 

2.297.479 

1.873 

19.099.336 

7,437.160 

399.366 

874,449 

583,103,322 
1,138.249 
1.094,224 


7,600,910 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  UNITED  STATES  BY  COUNTRIES 

(CONTINUED) 


Countries 

Imports 

Exports 

Countries 

Imports 

Manitoba,  etc 

t47.242.763 

$141,131,444 

Aden 

$  2.312.238 

S  1.708,7» 

British  Columbia,     . 

11.078,907 

8.004,321 

Chinese  Empire,  .   .    . 

28.531.207 

43,774.375 

Newfoundland     and 

British  China 

7.109 

307 

Labrador 

1.304,944 

2.964,297 

French  China.  .... 

7.771 

228.743 

CenM  American  States: 

21.548 

Costa  Rica 

4,622.426 

2iiA:.iss 

Russian  China.    .    .    . 

*2lii2 

Guatemala,    .... 

3.386,317 

:.:■.' n^^.o55 

British  East  Indies,  . 

67,i76,8a» 

7,454.702 

Honduras,     .... 

1.724.865 

l.ril'J.J51 

Dutch  East  Indies, 

20.575.521 

1.766.159 

Nicaragtia,     .... 

1.478.408 

l>r!.  1,^52 

French  Elast  Indies, 

12.073 

8.672 

Panama, 

1.065.887 

]J  ^*.;||.-89 

Hong  Kong 

1.829.040 

7.034,907 

Salvador 

1.131.734 

1  -f<M.j76 

Japan.  

52.551.520 

38.464.952 

Mexico 

50.965.177 

,V^J>i.'.J78 

Korea. 

218 

1.065,294 

Miquelon.  Langley.  etc. 

255 

1U5.C«6    Russia.  Asiatic.   .    .    . 

282.207 

2.813.544 

West  Indies: 

1  Siam 

63.244 

355.471 

British 

10.259.253 

^,700.654    Turkey  in  Asia.  .    .    . 

6.485.749 

645.578 

Cuba 

84.979.821 

rr  7<^:>.r;88    All  other  Asia.     .    .    . 

239.387 

98,185 

Danish 

36A.361 

r.'^.vio 

British  Australasia,     . 

11.515,413 

29.001.147 

Dutch, 

278,171 

7M    i53 

British  Oceanica,     .    . 

79.944 

270.690 

French 

20.042 

1-         46 

French  Oceanica,    .    . 

835.112 

339.147 

Hayti 

1.185.477 

40 

Gr — -T,  O.  rnr.ira.   .     . 

1.262 

69.116 

San  DominRo.    .    .    . 

3.086.338 

-<  ■ ;      48 

PI         :      ■          .-...H,  ,    . 

12.337,927 

5.459,444 

Argentine  Republic.     . 

18.379,063 

^.-r          59;iBi        h  \^c.-t  AfriPft.    . 

7.407 

1.857.910 

)  1       98  .Bi   n^h  ikinth  Africa, 

N    .        711'Bi   .5«h  Eafll  Afncti.    . 

981,808 
717,507 

11.704.666 

Braxil, ' 

80.416,524 

523.815 

Chile 

16.945.476 

^  '  ■       27|]Ci    riry  Iftiarhls,    .    .    . 

169.429 

359.919 

Colombia. 

7.084.487 

n.i         20;;Fi  -eb  Afnca 

743,582 

1.334.033 

£}cuador 

2.632.206 
1.016.405 

.111       61  |G(  •niAfi  AfrifA,    . 

i|  It.ji.iJj  Afrira*  ,    .    .    . 
1.740.609  '  Uberia, 

67.695 

Guianas: 

17.600 

British, 

2.112 

45.57S 

Dutch 

708.368 

572.463  ;  Madagascar 

268,213  I  Portuguese  Africa.  .   . 

483 

1.240 

French 

38,383 

58.056 

2,420.891 

Paraguay 

750 

51.917  1;  Egypt 

4.833.307  1  An  other  Africa.  .   .    . 
2.905.573  ; 

9,391,621 

1.163.12S 

Peru 

2.454.706 
2.711.807 

556,730 

65.794 

Uruguay, 

Veneiuela, 

8.034.701 

3.2.58.133 

Total 

f  1. 226.563.843 

$1,717,953,382 

India -rubber.  A  peculiar  elastic  sub- 
stance composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  found 
in  suspension  in  the  milky  juice  of  many  differ- 
ent families  of  plants.  (See  Caoutchouc.)  The 
crude  rubber  is  usually  prepared  where  the  juice 
is  collected,  by  drying  the  juice  over  a  fire  or  in 
the  sun  on  molds  of  clay,  paddles,  or  lasts; 
by  evaporating  the  juice  in  the  sun  and  removing 
the  successive  pellicles  formed  on  the  surface; 
or  by  coagulating  the  juice,  as  in  Nicaragua,  by 
an  application  of  the  juice  of  the  bejuca  vine, 
and  kneading  and  rolling  the  coagulated  mass. 
Most  of  the  rubber  of  commerce  is  derived  from 
South  America,  from  Pard,  Central  America, 
Mexico,  Carthagena,  etc.;  smaller  quantities 
from  Java,  Penang,  Singapore,  Assam,  and 
South  Africa.  The  purest  comes  from  Pard  in 
large  bottles  and  thick  plates.  Prior  to  the  in- 
troduction of  nibber  into  Europe  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  it  had  already 
been  turned  to  various  domestic  and  industrial 
uses,  such  as  the  making  of  bottles,  syringes, 
boots,  and  waterproofing,  bv  the  natives  and 
residents  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  In 
Europe  the  first  important  practical  applica- 
tions of  it  are  associated  with  the  names  of 
Mackintosh,  the  patentee  in  1823  of  a  water- 
proofing process  by  the  solution  of  the  gum  in 
oil  of  turpentine  and  acohol,  and  in  coal-tar, 
naphtha;  Hancock,  the  inventor  of  the  "mas- 
ticator," a  machine  for  the  condensation  of 
crude  lumps  or  shreds  of  caoutchouc,  as  im- 
ported, into  compact  homogeneous  blocks  for 
subsequent  division  into  cakes,  sheets,  rollers, 
etc. ;  and  Goodyear,  the  inventor  of  the  vulcan- 
izing process,  patented  in  1844.  Since  then  its 
uses  have  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  it  is  em- 


ployed in  every  department  of  industry.  Thus 
apart  from  its  use  in  blocks  and  sheets,  etc.,  in 
tapes  or  threads  for  weaving  into  elastic  tissues, 
and  as  varnish  for  waterproofing,  it  is  emploved, 
in  combination  with  other  resinous  materials  in 
a  solvent  such  as  naphtha,  as  a  cement  or  marine 
glue.  When  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphur,  etc.,  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
overshoes,  boots,  gloves,  life-preservers,  gas-baes, 
steam  and  water  packing,  belting,  fire-hose,  ti3>- 
ing,  springs,  tires,  artificial  sponges,  etc.  With 
a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur,  and  cured  or 
vulcanized  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature. 
it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  combs,  pen  and 
pencil  holders,  rulers,  inkstands,  buttons,  canes, 
syringes,  jewelry,  and,  when  colored  with  ver- 
milion, for  mountings  for  artificial  teeth,  etc. 
In  combination  with  asphalts,  oils,  and  sulphur, 
etc.,  and  vulcanized  •(/rerife)  it  is  used  for  cover- 
ing telegraph  wires. 

Insurance.  The  act  of  pro%nding  against 
a  possible  loss,  by  entering  into  a  contract  with 
one  who  is  willing  to  give  assurance  ;  that  is,  to 
bind  himself  to  make  good  such  possible  loss. 
should  it  occur.  The  instrument  by  which  the 
contract  is  made  is  denominated  a  policy,  and 
the  stipulated  consideration  is  callcNd  the  j/rt- 
mium.  In  this  country.  Fire  and  Marine  insur- 
ance are  almost  invariably  effected  by  joint- 
stock  companies,  whose  modes  of  operations  are 
too  well  known  to  call  for  expatiation  here. 
Life  Insurance  (to  which  the  word  "assurance" 
is  now  more  generally  applied)  is  a  contract  by 
which  a  party,  for  a  certain  premium,  agrees  to 

f)ay  a  certain  sum,  should  a  person,  to  whose 
ife  it  relates,  die  within  a  time  specifieii ;  or  to 
pay  the  executors  of  the  insured  a  certain  sum 
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at  the  time  of  his  death.    Such  policies,  how-  f 
ever,  usually  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
death  by  suicide.     By  this  means,  a  family  may  ' 
be  furnished  with  means  of  support  in  case  of , 
the  death  of  its  head.    Accoraing  to  general 
practice,  a  life  insurance  is  seldom  made  oy  the 

Eayment  of  a  single  sum  at  the  time  it  is  effected, 
ut  almost  always  by  the  payment  of  an  annual 
premium  during  its  continuance.  An  individual, 
therefore,  who  has  insured  a  sum  on  his  own 
life,  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the  in- 
surance were  he  not  to  continue  regularly  to 
make  his  periodical  payments.  Life  insurance 
is  conducted  by  several  kinds  of  societies;  as 
the  proprietary,  mutital  insurance,  and  mixed  so- 
cieties. The  proprietary,  or  joint-stock  com- 
panies, are  formed  of  persons  who  have  sub- 
scribed a  capital,  on  the  insurance  of  which  the 
business  of  the  company  is  carried  on,  and  who 
divide  the  profits  entirely  among  themselves. 
In  the  mutual  insurance  societies,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  proprietary,  the  assured  being 
likewise  the  assurers,  and  dividing  the  profits 
among  themselves,  after  deducting  the  expenses 
of  management,  and  reserving  a  guaranty  fund. 
In  the  mixed  class  of  offices,  which  is  the  most 
numerous  in  the  United  States,  there  is  a  pro- 
prietary, but,  at  the  same  time,  the  assured  are 
allowed  to  participate  largely  in  the  profits  of 
the  society,  which  are  usually  divided  in  the 
form  of  bonuses  at  stated  periods.  The  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  are  adjusted  according  to  the 
age  of  the  party  on  whose  life  the  insurance  is 
made ;  being  lowest  on  young  lives,  and  increas- 1 
ing  from  year  to  year  as  the  expectancy  of  life  | 
diminishes.  ' 

It  is  within  the  past  sixty  years  that  the  vast  i 
business  of  life  insurance  m  the  United  States 
has  been  developed.  The  experimental  stage  | 
was  ended  and  the  era  of  advance  was  opened 
when,  in  1843,  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  New  York  began  business,  its  first  policy 
havmg  been  issued  on  February  1st  of  that  year. 
Since  then  a  large  number  of  life  insurance  com- 

ganies  have  been  established.  The  following 
st  includes  those  now  transacting  business 
which  had  their  inception  between  1843  and  1860 
inclusive,  arranged  according  to  the  date  of  the 
first  f>olicy  issued : 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  1843;  New 
England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (1), 
1844;  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Life  Insurance  Company,  State 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  (3),  1845; 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1846;  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1847;  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
1 849 ;  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Ver- 
mont, United  States  Life  Insurance  Company, 
^^tna  Life  Insurance  Company,  Manhattan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  1850;  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual Life  Insurance  Company,  Phcenix  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Berkshire  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  (4),  1851;  Northw^estem  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  1858;  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society,  1859;  Washington  Life  In- 
surance Company,  Home  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Germania  Life  Insurance  Company,  1860. 
How  life  insurance  has  progressed  since  the 
early  part  of  1843  is  shown  in  the  subjoined 


table  by  periods  of  years  as  indicated,  assess- 
ment insurance  not  being  included: 


Year 

Amount  of  Odtstand- 

Amount  of 

INO  Insurance 

Assets 

1843 

t6.500.000 

$1,000,000 

1867 

1.235.000,000 

124.534,000 

1892 

4.898.000.000 

907.441.000 

1899 

6.266.000.000 

1.576.000.000 

1906 

13.706.797.784 

2.924.253.848 

The  following  is  the  table  of  expectation  of 
life  usually  recognized  by  American  life  insur- 
ance companies: 

EXPECTATION   OF   LIFE 


IB 

5 

hi 

b 
^ 

< 

pi 

□ 

< 

a-.^ 

&i>' 

5^ 

m 

&^- 

m 

^t^ 

0   28.15' 

20 

34.22 

40 

26.04 

15  45 

5.85 

I    36.78 

2i 

33.  S4 

41 

25.61 

6L 

14.86 

81 

5.50 

2  ;i8.74 

23 

33.46 

42 

26.19 

62 

14.26 

82 

5.16 

3   40.01 

23 

33.  US 

43  j 24,77 

63 

13.66 

S3 

4.87 

4  .40.73 

24 

32  70 

44,  24.35 

64 

13.05 

84 

4.66 

5   40.881 

25 '32.33 

45  ,  23.02 

65 

12.43 

85 

4,57 

6   40.m\ 

20'  31,93 

46 

23.37 

66 

11.96 

86 

4.21 

7   40.47 

27  1  31.50 

47 

22.  S3 

67 

1K4S 

87 

3.90 

S    40.14 

28    ,n.os 

4S 

22,27 

68 

11,01 

88 

3.67 

ti   30.72 

29    30.66 

41* 

21.72 

59 

10.30 

89 

3.56 

10  ,19.23 

30 

,10.25 

,■10 

21.17 

70 

10,06 

90 

3.43 

11    3H  &4 

31 

29.8:* 

-il 

20.61 

71 

9.60 

91 

3.32 

12  '^m 

32 

29.43 

52 

20.0.'i 

72 

9,14 

92 

3.12 

13  ,37.41 

33 

29.02 

53 

19.49 

73 

8.69 

93 

2.40 

14   36.79 

34 

2S.62 

,54 

18.92 

74 

8.25 

94 

1,98 

l.i  ,36.17 

35 

28.32 

55 

18.3.1 

75 

7.83 

95 

1.62 

Ifl  '35.76 

38 

27. 7S 

.iR 

17. 7S 

76 

7.40 

17   35.37 

37 

27.34 

57 

17.-2Q 

77 

5.m 

18  '34.&fi 

3* 

26.91 

,SS 

16.6.J 

78 

6  ^^9 

19 

;M.5i)| 

m 

26.47 

m 

1ft  04 

79 

6.21 

Interest  is  the  allowance  made  for  the  loan 
or  retention  of  a  sum  of  money  which  is  lent  for, 
or  becomes  due  at,  a  certain  time;  this  allow- 
ance being  generally  estimated  at  so  much  per 
cent,  per  annum,  that  is,  so  much  for  the  use  of 
$100  for  a  year.  The  money  lent  or  forborne  is 
called  the  principal ;  the  sum  paid  for  the  use  of 
it,  the  interest.  The  interest  of  $100  for  one 
year  is  called  the  rate  per  cen/.,  and  the  sum  of 
any  principal  and  its  interest  together,  the 
amount.  Interest  is  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simple  interest  is  that  which  is  allowed  upon  the 
principal  only,  for  the  whole  time  of  the  loan  or 
forbearance.  Compound  interest  is  that  which 
arises  from  any  sum  or  principal  in  a  given  time 
by  increasing  the  principal,  at  fixed  periods,  by 
the  interest  then  due,  and  hence  obtaining  inter- 
est upon  both  interest  and  principal.  The  rate 
of  interest,  supposing  the  security  for  the  prin- 
cipal to  be  equal,  depends  obviously  upon  what 
may  be  made  by  the  employment  of  money  in 
various  industrious  undertakings,  or  on  the  rate 
of  profit.  Where  profits  are  high,  interest  is 
high,  and  vice  versa;  in  fact,  the  rate  of  interest 
is  simply  the  net  profit  on  capital.  Besides  this, 
however,  the  interest  on  each  particular  loan 
must  further  vary  according  to  the  supposed 
risk  of  the  lender,  etc.  Bills  and  notes,  by  the 
usage  of  trade,  carry  interest  from  the  date  they 
become  due ;  such  interest  being  recoverable  as 
damages,  but  the  jury  are  not  bound  to  give 
it.  In  the  United  States  interest  is  generally 
awarded  by  the  courts  on  overdue  debts. 
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TABULATED 


INTEREST   LAWS 


States  and 
Territories 


Alabama 

Ariiona, 

Arkansas.  •  ^'  *•    •    •    • 

California, 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware, 

District  of  Columbia,  . 

Florida 

Georgia, 

Idaho, 

Illinois 

Indiana, 

Iowa, 


Kentucky,  .  . 
Louisiana,  .  . 
Maine,  *  ... 
Maryland.  .  . 
Bfassachusetts. 
Michisan,  .  . 
Minnesota,  .  . 
Mississippi,  .  . 
Missouri,  .  .  . 
Montana.  .  .  . 
Nebraska,  .  . 
Nevada,  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  . 
New  York,  .  . 
North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota. 
Ohio,  .... 
Oklahoma,  .  . 
Oregon,  .  .  . 
Pennsylvania,  . 
Rhode  Island,  . 
South  Carolina, 
South  DakoU, 
Tennessee,     .    . 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont,  .  .  . 
Virginia,  .•  .  . 
Washington,  . 
West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin,  .  . 
Wyoming,     .    . 


Legal 

Rate 

Per  Cent. 


Allowed  by  I 
Contract  j 
Per  Cent.    , 


Penalty  for  Usury 


8 

Any 

10 

Any 

Any 

Any 

6 

10 

10 

8 

12 

7 

8 

8 

10 

6 

8 

Any 

6 

Any 

7 

10 

10 

8 

Any 

10 

Any 

6 

0 

12 

6 

6 

12 

8 

12 

10 

6 

Any 

8 

12 

6 

10 

Any 

6 

6 

12 

6 

10 

12 


Forfeit  interest. 
No  provision. 


j  Forfeit  principal  and  interest. 

No  provision,      

No  provision 

No  penalty, 

Principal  forfeited 

Forfeit  interest 


I  Forfeit  interest,      

Forfeit  excess  of  interest 

Forfeit  interest  and  10%  of  principal,  .    .    . 

Forfeit  interest,      

Excess  interest  forfeited 

Forfeit  interest  and  costs, 

Forfeit  of  double  amount  of  usurious  interest, 

Forfeit  of  excess  interest, 

Forfeit  interest 

j  No  provision 

Forfeit  interest.      .    .' 

No  provision,      

Forfeit  interest,      

Forfeit  principal  and  interest, 

Forfeit  interest 

Forfeit  of  lien, 

No  provision,      

Forfeit  interest,      

No  provision,      

Forfeit  three  times  excess, 

Forfeit  interest  and  costs, 

Forfeit  of  twice  the  amount  of  interest,      .    . 

Forfeit  of  principal  and  interest 

FoHeit  interest 

Forfeit  excess  interest 

Forfeit  interest  over  6% 

No  penalty. 

Forfeit  principal  and  interest, 

Forfeit  excess  of  interest, 

No  provision 

Forfeit  interest,      

Forfeit  interest > .    .    .   . 

Forfeit  of  excess  interest, 

Forfeit  interest 

No  provision,      

Forfeit  of  excess  interest, 

Forfeit  interest,      

Forfeit  of  double  accrued  interest  and  costs. 

Forfeit  excess  interest, 

Forfeit  treble  amount  of  usurious  interest  paid 

Forfeit  interest 


Days 

OF 

Grace 


3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

3 

3 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
3 
0 

a 
a 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Note. — In  many  of  the  States  it  is  impossible  to  place  a  fixed  amount  on  personal  property  exempt. 
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COMMERCIAL.  UkW 


STATUTES  OF   LIMITATION 

1  EXEMPTION   LAWS 

JCDO* 
MKNT8, 

Years 

Notes, 
Years 

Open 

AOOOUNTS, 

Years 

Arrest 

FOR 

Debt 

1 

Personal 
Property, 
1    Exempt 

Homestead, 
Exempt 

Jurisdiction 
OF  Justices 
op  the  Peace 

States  and  Terri- 
tories 

20 

5 

6 

No 

$1,000 

$2,000 

100 

Alabama. 

5 

4 

3 

No 

1.000 

4,000 

300 

Arisomu 

10 

5 

3 

No 

500 

2.500 

300 

Arkansas. 

5 

4 

2 

No 



5.000 

300 

Oalifomia. 

20 

6 

6 

No 

2.000 

300 

Coloradp. 

7 

« 

6 

No 

.... 

1,000 

100 

Connecticut. 

10 

« 

3 

No 

200 

200 

Delaware. 

12 

3 

3 

No 

300 

300 

District  of  Columbia. 

20 

5 

2 

No 

1,000 

160  Acres 

100 

Florida. 

7 

6 

4 

No 

1,600 

or  1,600 

100 

Georgia. 

6 

5 

4 

No 

5,000 

300 

Idaho. 

20 

10 

5 

No 

400 

1,000 

200 

Illinois. 

20 

10 

6 

No 

600 

or    600 

200 

Indiana. 

20 

10 

5 

No 

200 

or  40  Acree 

100 

Iowa. 

5 

5 

3 

No 

.... 

160  Acres 

300 

Kansas. 

15 

15 

5 

No 

1.000 

100 

Kentucky. 

10 

« 

3 

No 

Total.  2.000 

100 

20 

20 

6 

No 

500 

20 

Maine. 

12 

3 

3 

No 

100 

100 

Maryland. 

20 

6 

Yes 

800 

1.000 

6  and  10 

6 

No 

400 

1.500 

300 

Michigan. 

10 

6 

No 

500 

80  Acres 

100 

Minnesota. 

7 

6 

No 

2.000 

200 

Mississippi. 

10 

10 

No 

300 

3,000 

250 

Missouri. 

10 

8 

No 

2.500 

300 

MonUna. 

5 

5 

No 

500 

2,000* 

200 

Nebraska. 

6 

No 

5.000 

300 

Nevada. 

20 

No 

500 

13J 

New  Hampshire. 

20 

No 

200 

1.000 

200 

New  Jersey. 

7 

* 

No 

500 

1.000 

100 

New  Mexico. 

20 

No 

250 

1.000 

200 

New  York. 

10 

No 

500 

1.000 

200 

North  Carolina. 

10 

No 

1.500 

5,000 

200 

North  DakoU. 

15 

15 

No 

100 

1.000 

300 

Ohio. 
Oklahoma. 

10 

No 

1,500 

250 

Oregon'. 

5 

No 

300 

300 

Pennsylvsnia. 

20 

YC8 

300 

Rhode  Island. 

20 

No 

500 

1,000 

100 

South  Carolina. 

10 

No 

750 

5.000 

100 

South  DakoU. 

10 

No 

1,000 

500 

Tennessee. 

10 

No. 

.... 

5.000 

200 

Texas. 

8 

No 

1.500 

300 

UUh. 

8 

No 

200 

500 

200 

Vermont. 

20 

No 

2.000 

100 

Virginia. 

6 

No 

500 

2,000 

100 

Washington. 

10 

10 

No 

200 

1.000 

300 

West  Virginia. 

20 

6 

6 

No 

200 

40  Acres 

200 

Wisconsin. 

5 

5 

8 

Yea 

500 

1.500 

200 

Wyoming. 

In  the  table  sbove  these  States  have  no  amount  given  in  the  personal  property  column. 
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Invbntionb 


Datb      i 


Iktcntor 


Nativttt 


Discoveries  of  dectrical  phenomena 

Won  the  title  of  "founder  of  the  science  of  electricity,". 

Screw  printing-press 

Spirally  grooved  rifle  barrel, 

Iron  furnaces, 

The  use  of  steam, 

The  first  authentic  reference  in  English  literature  to  the 
use  of  steam  in  the  arts. 
Bay  Psalm  Book,  first  book  published  in  the  colonies,     .    . 

Barometer, , 

Steam  engine,  atmospheric  pressure, 

Machine  for  generating  electricity 

First  paper  mill  in  America, 

First  steam  engine  with  a  piston, 

The  manufacture  of  plate  glass  established 

First  to  discover  difference  oetween  electric  conductors  and 

insulators, 

The  first  practical  application  of  the  steam  engine,  .... 
First  newspaper  in  America,  "  Boston  News  Letter,"  .  .  . 
First  to  produce  electric  spark, 

Thermometer, 

Electrometer,  the  well-known  pith  ball,      


The  "  Franklin  "  printing-press 

Electrical  glass  plate  machine,      

Stereotyping 

First  to  discover  that  electricity  is  of  two  kinds, 

Flying  shuttle  in  weaving. 

Rotary  3-color  printing-press  (multi-color), 

Electnc  or  Leyden  Jar 

Substitution  of  coke  for  coal  in  melting  iron 

Lightning  conductor,      

Spmning  jenny 

Pianoforte,  played  in  public  in  England  in 

Drawing  rolls  in  a  spinning  nutchine.  .    .    .' 

The  introduction  of  the  "Hollander"  or  beating  engine  for 
pulping  rags  in  the  manufacture  of  paper, 

The  mule  spinner, 

Cut  nails 

Circular  wood  saw,      

Embryo  bicycle, 

Steam  engine,  the  basis  of  the  modem  engine 

Gas  balloon 

Puddlini^  iron 

Plow,  with  cast-iron  mold  board,  and  wrought  and  cast- 
iron  shares, 

Power  loom, 

First  steamboat  in  the  United  States 

Steam  road  wagon  (first  automobile) 

Grain  threshing  machine, 

Hobby  horse,  forerunner  of  bicycle 

Rotary  steam  power  printing-press,  the  first  idea  of.    .    .    . 

Wood  planing  machine, 

Gas  first  used  as  an  illuminant 

Cotton  pn 

Art  of  hthography. 

Machine  for  making  continuous  webs  of  paper 

Electric  battery  discovered 

Steam  coach 

Wood  mortising  machine, 

Pattern  loom 

First  fire-proof  safe 

Steamboat  on  the  Clyde,  "  Charlotte  Dundas," 

First  photographic  experiments 

Planing  machine, 

The  application  of  steam  to  the  loom 

Steel  pen,      

Steam  locomotive  on  raib 

Application  of  twin-screw  propellers  in  steam  navigation,  . 

Process  of  making  malleable-iron  castings 

First  life  preserver, 

Electro-plating, 

Knitting  machine,  the  latch  needle  in  the, 

Steamboat  navigation  on  the  Hudson  River, 

Percussion  or  detonating  compound, 

First  street  gas  lighting  in  England, 

Band  wood  saw, 

Voltaic  arc 

First  steamboat  to  make  a  trip  to  sea,  the  "Phoenix,"    .    . 

Multi-wire  telegraphy, 

Revolving  cylinder  printing-press 

Breech-loading  shotgun, 

Storage  battery 

Dry  pde  (prototype  of  dry  battery) 

First  practical  steam  rotary  printing-press,  paper  printed  on 
both  sides. 


\  1560 
I  1603 
1620 
1620 
1621 
1630 


1640 

1643 

1663 

1681-6 

1690 

1600 

1695 

5  1696 

{1736 

1702 

1704 

(1708 

n716 

1709 

(1718 

U772 

1725 

(1727 

{1772 

1731 

1733-9 

1733 

1743 

1745 

1750 

1752 

1763 

1767 

1769 

1773 
1774 
1775 
1777 
1779 
1782 
1783 
1783-4 

1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1790 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1794 
1796 
1800 
1800 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1801 
1802 
1802 
1802 
1803 
1803 
1804 
1804 
1804 
1805 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1808 
1808 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1812 

1814 


William  GUbert. 


Blaew I  Gennanv 

Koster England 

Lord  Dudley Englaiid 

David  Ramseye.     .    .    .  ,  Engjiaod 

MasBachoaetts 

Torricclli, ,  Italy 

Thomas  Newcomen,  .    .      Eni^aod 
Otto  von  Guericke,     .    .      Germany 
William  Rittenhouse,     .      Pennsylvania 
Denys  P^pin France 

j  France 

Stephen  Gray England 

Thomas  Saverv,      .    .    .      England 

John  G^ampbeli Maasacbusetts 

Dr.  J.  Wall, Enclaad 

Fahrenheit Danng 

John  Cantor, Englac»l 

Benjamin  Franklin.    .    .      United  States 
Martin  de  Planta,  •    •    •      France 

William  Ged, ScotlaiMJ 

Cistemay  du  Fay.  .    .    .  ,  France 

John  Kay, England 

Piatt  A  Keen England 

Kleist. Germany 

Abraham  Darby,    .    •    ■  ,  Englanci 
Benjamin  Franklin.    .    .      United  States 

James  Hargreaves,     .    .  '  England 

,  England 

Richard  Arkwright,    .    .      England 


Samuel  Crampton, 
Jeremiah  Wilkinson, 

MiUer 

Branchard  A  Magurier, 

James  Watt 

J.  E.  A  J.  M.  Montgolfier, 
Henry  Cort,     .    . 


James  Small,  .    .    . 

James  C^twright, 
,  John  Fitch,      .    .    . 
I  Oliver  Evans.      .    . 

Andrew  Meikle,  .    . 


!  Wm.  Nicholson, 

Samuel  Bentham,  . 

Wm.  Murdoch.    .    . 

Eli  Whitney,    .    .    . 

Alois  Senefelder,     . 

Louis  Robert,      .    . 

Volta 

Richard  Trevithick, 

M.  J.  Brunei,  .    .    . 

M.  J.  Jacquard,  .    . 

Richard  Scott,    .    . 

William  Symington, 

Wedgwood  &  Davy, 

J.  Bramah,  .    .    . 

William  Horrocks, 

Wise, 

Richard  Trevithick, 

John  Stevens, 

Lucas, 

John  Edwards.    . 

Luigi  Brugnatelli, 

Jeandeau,     .    .    . 

Robert  Fulton,    . 

A.J.Forsyth,.    . 

F.  A.  Winsor,      . 

Newberry,    .    .    . 

Sir  Humphry  Da\'y, 

John  Stevens, 

Sommering, .    .    . 

Frederick  Koenig, 

Thornton  &  Hall, 
'  J.  B.  Ritter,    .    . 

Zamboni,     .    .    . 


Frederick  Koenig,  . 


Elngland 

Umted  8tatea 

England 

France 

Scotland 

France 

England 

Scotland 

England 

United  Stsktes 

United  StAtea 

England 

Englazui 

En^and 
:  England 

England 

Umted  States 

Germany 

France 

Italv 

England 

England 
I  France 
I  England 

England 

England, 
,  England 

England 

England 

England 

Umted  States 
j  England 

England 

Italy 

France 

United  States 

Scotland 

England 

Eng^land 

England 
.  Umted  States 
!  Germany 

Germany 

United  States 

Germany 

Italy 

Germany 
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(CONTINUED) 


Inventions 


Date 


Inventor 


Nativity 


First  locomotive  in  United  States 

Pint  circular  wood  saw  made  in  this  country 

Helioeraphy 

Kaleidoscope, 

Miners'  safety  lamp, 

Dry  g^  meter 

Knitting  maciune, 

''Draiaine"  bicycle, 

''Columbian"  press,  elbowed  puHing  bar,  number  of  im- 
pressions ,per  hour,  50, 

Stethoscope 

Electro-magnetism  discovered 

Lathe  for  turning  irregular  wood  forms, 

The  theory  of  electro-dynamics  first  propounded,     .... 

Electroscope, 

The  conversion  of  the  electric  current  into  mechanical  mo- 
tion  

Galvanometer; 

Multi-color  pnnting, 

Calculating  machine, 

Diaoovery  of  thermo^ectricitj', 

Liquefaction  and  solidification  of  gas 

Water  gas,  discovery  of,    .    .   ^ 

Portland  cement, 

Electro-magnet, 

First  passenger  railway,  opened  between  Stockton  and  Dar- 
lington, England, 

Electrical  spur  wheel, 

First  railroad  in  United  States,  near  Quincy.  Mass 

The  law  of  galvanic  circuits  formulated, 

Friction  matches, 

The  reduction  of  aluminum, 

Law^  of  electrical  resistance 

Improved  rotary  printing-press.   "London  Times,"  5.000 

impreasions  per  hour, 

Hot  air  blast  for  iron  furnaces 

Wood  planing  machine 

Spool  electro-ma^et, 

Tubular  locomotive  boiler, 

Spinning  ring  frame. 
WaslSn 


printing-press,    lever    motion    and 
screw,  number  of  impressions  per 


The  ''Waslungton 
knuckle  joint  for 
hour,  200. 

First  steam  locomotive  in  United  States.  "  Stourbridge  Lion.' 

Double  fluid  galvanic  batter:^. 

First  portable  steam  fire  engine. 

Magneto-electric  induction, 

Chloroform, 

First  conception  of  electric  telegraph 

First  magneto-electric  machines.      

Rotary  electric  motor 

Chloral-hydrate 

Locomotive,  "Old  Ironsides."  built 

Link-motion  for  locomotives. 

Adoption  of  steam  whistle  for  locomotives 

Reciprocating  saw-tooth  cutter  within  double  guard  fingers 
for  reapers 

"McCormick"  reaper, 

RotSkTv  electric  motor. 

GarboUc  acid  discovered. 

Horseshoe  machine, 

Constant  electric  battery. 

Acetylene  gas  discovered,  .    .    .    .    . ... 

The  revolver;   a  device  "for  combmmg  a  number  of  long 
barrels  so  as  to  rotate  upon  a  spindle  by  the  act  of  cock^ 

ime  the  hammer," 

The  0crew  applied  to  steam  navigation 

The  gmlvanising  of  iron, 

Indica  tor- telegraph , 

Photographic  carbon  printing 

Babbitt  metal 

Vulcanisation  of  rubber 

The  first  boat  electrically  propelled, 

I>asuerreotype, ........ 

(First  to  produce  a  direct  photographic  positive  m  the 
camera  by  means  of  highly  polished  silver  surfaced 
plate  exposed  to  the  vapors  of  iodine  and  subsequent 
development  with  mercury  vapor.} 

Ilakins  photo-prints  from  paper  negatives 

/pirst  production  of  positive  proofs  from  negatives.) 

Photographic  portraiU  (Daguerreotype  process) 

First  incandescent  electric  lamp 

Celestial  photograpky, 

ArteeianweU., 

Pnetinoatic  caissons, 


1814 
1814 
1814 
1814 
1815 
1815 
1816 
1816 

1817 
1819 
1819 
1819 
1820 
1820 

1821 
1822 
1822 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1823 
1825 
1825 

1825 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1827 
1827 
1827 

1827 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 


1829 
1829 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1833 

1833 
1834 
1834 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1836 


1836 
[1836 
[1841 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1839 


1839 

1839 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1841 


George  Stephenson, 
I  Benjamin  Cummings, 
I  Jos.  N.  Niepce,   .    . 

Sir  David  Brewster. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
'  S.  Qesg,  .... 
I  BrunelT    .... 
,  Baron  von  Drais, 

George  Clymer,  . 

lAfinnec 

H.  C.  Oersted.     . 
Thomas  Blanchard, 
Andre  Ampere, 
Bohenberg,  .    . 


Mir  1 121^1  Kamdayi 
Si'hv^K-i^riiff  r,  .  . 
P    Konr. 

Pr-r..->.jr  .<*^d-*'H'k, 
Miii'lmd  Farmijiy, 
Ibbctson.           .    . 
Joseph  Aqpdi^H    . 
StLirgeoD 


Barlow, 


George  S.  Ohm,  . 
John  Walker,  .  . 
Friedrich  Wohler. 
George  S.  Ohm,  . 


Cowper  Sc  Appl^carth, 
J.  B.  Neilson,  .    .    . 
William  Woodworth. 
Joseph  Henry,     .    . 

S^uin 

John  Thorp.    .    .    . 


I  Samuel  Rust, 

I  A.  C.  Becquerel.     .    .    . 

Brathwaite  &  Ericsson, 
'  Michael  Faraday.   .    .    . 

G.  J.  Guthrie,      .... 

Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse, 

Saxton, 

Wm.  Sturgeon.    .... 

Justus  von  Liebig,      .    . 

M.  W.  Baldwin 

Sir  Henry  James,    .    .    . 

George  Stephenson,    .    . 

Obed  Hussesr,      .... 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,    . 

M.  H.  Jacobi 

Kunge 

H.  Burden 

J.  P.  Daniell 

Edmtmd  Davy,  .... 


Samuel  Colt.    . 
John  Ericsson, 


Henry  Craufurd.  .  . 
Cooke  A  Wheatstone. 
Mungo  Ponton.  .  .  . 
Isaac  Babbitt.  .  .  . 
Charles  Goodyear.  .    . 

Jacobi, 

Louis  Daguerre,      .    . 


j  Fox  Talbot 

Profs.  Draper  &  Morse, 
Grove, 


England 

Umted  SUtea 

France 

England 

England 

England 

England 

Germany 

United  SUtea 

France 

Denmark 

United  SUtea 

France 

Germany 

England 

Germany 

United  SUtea 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 

England 


England 

Germany 
United  SUtes 
Germany 
Germany 

England 
Scotlabd 
United  SUtes 
United  SUtes 
France 
England 


United  SUtea 

France 

England 

England 

Scotland 

United  SUtea 

United  SUtes 

England 

Germany 

United  SUtes 

England 

England 

United  SUtes 

United  SUtes 

Russia 

Germany 

United  SUtes 

England 

England 


United  SUtes 
United  SUtes 

England 

England 

France 

.United  SUtes 

United  SUtes 

Germany 

France 


England 

United  SUtea 

England 

Draper, '  United  SUtes 

;  Paris 

M.  Triger France 
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Inventions 


Date 


Invsntor 


Natttttt 


Pianoforte  automatically  played, 

Water  gas,  utilisation  of, 

Steam  Hammer 

Typewriting  machine, 

First  telegram  sent 

The  use  of  nitrous  oxide  gas  as  an  anaathetic, 

The  electric  arc  light  (gas  retort  carbon  in  a  vacuum).    .    . 

First  telegraphic  message,  Washington,  Baltimore 

Automatic  adjustment  of  electric  arc  light  carbons,     .    .    . 

Double  cylinder  printing-press, 

Pneumatic  tire, 

Sewing  machine,      

Printing  telegraph 

Sues  canal  started 

Ether  as  an  anssthetic, 

Electric  cautery 

Artificial  limbs 

Gun  cotton.      

First  pianoforte  keyboard  player, 

Chloroform  in  surgery 

Nitro-glycerine, 

Time-lock, 

Hoe's  lightning  press,  capable  of  printing  20,000  impressions 

per  hour 

Match-making  machinery, 

Breech  gun-lock,  interrupted  thread 

Magasine  gun, 

Steam  pressure  gauge 

Lenticular  stereoscope, 

Latch  needle  for  kmtting  machine, 

"  Corliss  "  engine 

Printing-press,  curved  plates  secured  to  a  rotating  cylinder. 

Mercerised  cotton, 

Collodion  process  in  photography . 

American  machine-made  watches. 

Electric  locomotive 

Self-raker  for  harvesters 

Breech-loading  rifle 

Icemaking  machine, 

Ophthalmoscope, 

The  Ruhmkorff  coil 

Fire-alarm  telegraph,      

Reticulated  screen  for  half-tone  photographic  printing,  .    . 

Soda  procem  of  making  pulp  from  wood, 

Laws  of  magneto-electric  induction, 

Laws  of  electro-statics, 

Electrolysis, 

Duplex  tele^ph 

Photographic  roll  films,      

Diamond  rock  drill 

Four-motion  feed  for  sewing  machines, 

Magasine  firearm, 

Fat  decomposed  by  water  or  steam  at  high  temperature, 

since  largely  used  in  soap  making 

Safety  matches 

Iron-clad  floating  batteries  first  used  in  Crimean  War,    .    . 

Cocaine, 

Process  of  making  steel,  blowing  air  through  molten  pig 

iron, j 

Dryplate  photography, I 

Bicycle ! 

Sleeping  car i 

Aniline  dyes • 

Printing  machine  for  the  blind  (contains  elements  of  the  I 

present  typewriting  machine), j 

R^^nerative  furnace i 

Refining  engine  in  paper  pulp  makins. I 

Coal-oil  first  sold  in  the  United  States 

First  sea-going  iron-clad  war  vessel,  the  **  Glorie,"    .... 

Ground  wood  pulp 

Inclined  elevator  and  platform  in  the  reaper 

Cable  car, 

Breech-loading  ordnance, 

Feed  injector  for  boilers 

First  Atlantic  cable, 

"  Great  Eastern  "  launched | 

Storage  or  secondary  battery , 

Singing  telephone,  . 

Ammonia  absorption  ice  machine 

Improved  stereotyping  process, 

Shoe-sewing  machine, 

Driven  well,  a  tube  with  a  pointed  perforated  end  driven  . 

into  the  ground. , 

Passenger  levator, ...............'.'. 

Barbed-wire  fence  introducecl.  .    .    .    ! 

Calcium  carbide  produced,     . 


1842 
1842 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1844 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 
1847 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1851 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
1854 
1854 

1854 
1855 
1855 
1855 

1855 
1855 
1855 
1856 
1856 

1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 
1857 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1861 
1861 

1861 
1861 
1861 
1862 


Morse, 


M.  Seytre,    .    . 
Selligne,    .    .    . 
James  Naamyth, 
Charies  Thun>er, 
Profeseor  8.  F.  B.  Morse. 
Dr.  Horace  Wells, 
lAon  Foucault,   . 
Profeswr  S.  F.  B 
Thomas  Wright. 
R.  Hoe  A  Co., 
R.  W.  Thompson, 
Elias  Howe. 
House, 
De  Lesseps. 
Dr.  Morton, 
CniaeU,     . 


Schfinbein.  . 
Debain,    .    . 
Dr.  Simpson. 
Sobrero. 
Savage.    .    . 


A.  L    J  *rTirLiH*jri. 
ClKiTiib«rs,     .     . 
WaJtet  Hofit. 
BriUriJori,       .    , 
Sir  Das-id  Brewster, 
J.  T.  Hibb<rrt. 
G.  H    a>rli«=,  . 
Jj^-nh  Worm.*, 
Jo\iTi  Morrpr,    . 


Dr  Paw, 
W  H.  fWj^nioiir, 
May  fvflril. .  . 
J.  (■nm*^,  .  . 
Hflmholt^  ,  . 
Rutsmkurff, 
CliJinninR  ^  Farmer, 
F<o^  Talbot^  .  , 
WjUt  iA  Burgess, 
MhIiim^I  FafBday, 
MJrhiii?t  FaTarfsy* 
Mm  had  Faraday » 
Gii.tL  .  , 
Mrlhtjjah, .... 
Hfrnmn,  ... 
A.  I*.  Wilson. 
Sciilh  d'  Weaffoii, 

R.  A.  Tilghman. . 
Lundstrom.     .    . 


Gaedeke, 

Sir  Henry  Bessemer. 
Dr.  J.  M.  Taupenot 
Ernst  Michaux, 
Woodruflf,    .    . 
Perkins.    .    .    . 


Alfred  E.  Beach, 
Wm.  Siemens, 
T.  Kingsland. 
Messrs.  Stout  &  Hand^ 


Henry  Voelter,  . 
J.  S.  Marsh,  .  . 
E.  A.  Gardner,  . 
Wright  A  Gould, 
GiflFard,  .... 
Cyrus  Field,     .    . 


Gaston  Plant<<. 
Philip  Reis.  . 
F.  P.  E.  Carr^. 
Charies  Craske. 
George  McKay, 


Col.  N.  W.  Green. 
E.  G.  Otis,  .    .    . 


Frederick  Woehler, 


France 
France 
Scotlaod 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
France 
United  States 
Ena^axxl 
Umted  Slates 
Encland 
Umted  States 
United  States 
France 
United  States 
Russia 

Germany 

France 

ScotJaxKl 

United  States 

United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
France 
England 
United  States 
United  States 
France 
England 
E^ngland 
Umted  SUtes 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
Germany 
Germany 
United  SUtes 
England 
Umted  States 
England 
England 
EngUuMi 
Austria 
England 
Umtei  SUtes 
United  States 
United  Slates 

'  United  States 
Sweden 

Germany 

Encland 

France 
United  Statea 
England 

United  States 
England 
Umted  States 
United  Slates 
France 
Germany 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 

i  France 

I  United  States 

France 

Germany 
I  France 

United  States 
I  United  States 

United  States 
j  United  States 

United  States 
I  Germany 
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INVENTIONS  SINCE  THE  DISCOVERY  OP  ELECTRICITY 

(CONTINUED) 


Inventions 


!      Date 


Inventor 


Revolving  turret  for  floating  battery, 

J-irst  iron-clad  steam  battery,  "Monitor/* 

Gatling  gun, 

SmokdesB  gunpowder, 

Pneumatic  pianoforte  player  (regarded  as  first  to  strike 

keys  by  pneumatic  pockets) 

Explosive  gelatine,      

Rubber  dental  plate, 

Automatic  grain-binding  device, 

Process  of  making  fine  steel, 

Antiseptic  surgery,      

Web-feeding  printmg-press, 

Automatic  shell  ejector  for  revolver, 

Open-hearth  steel  process, 

Compressed  air-rock  drill,      

Torpledo 

Dynamo  electric  machine 

Sulphite  process  for  making  paper  pulp  from  wood,     .    .    . 

Dynamo  electric  machine, 

Disappearing  gun  carriage, 

First  practicaltypewriting  machine 


Dvnamite. 

Oleomargarines 

Water  heater  for  steam  fire  engine 

Sulky  plow 

Railway  air-brake 

Tunnel  shield  (operated  by  hydraulic  power), 

A  curved  spring  tooth  harrow, 

Dynamo-electnc  machine, 

Olluloid, 

Reboufiding  gun-lock,        

The  Goodyear  welt  shoe-sewing  machine 

Photopaphic  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  (basis  of  present 
rapid  photography), 

(Continuous  web  printing-press 

Grain  binder, 

Compreaaed  air  rock  drill 

Positive  motion  weaving  loom, 

Theory  that  light  is  an  electric  phenomenon 

Automatic  air  Drake 

Automatic  car  coupler, 

The  photCMTaphic  platinotsrpe  process 

(Ftinta  by  this  process  are  permanent.) 

Quadruplex  telegraph 

Twine  binder  for  harvesters, 

Gelatino-bromide  photographic  emulsion  (sensitiveness 'to 
li^t  greatly  increased  by  the  application  of  heat),  .    .    . 

Self-binding  reaper 

Barbed-wire  machine, 

Siphon  recorder  for  submarine  telegraphs, 

Store  cash  carrier, 

lUuminating  water  gas,      

Roller  flour  mills 

Middlings  purifier  for  flour 

Ice-making  machine 

Speaking  telephone, 

Electric  candle 

(The  first  step  towards  the  division  of  the  electric  current 
for  lighting.) 
Continuous  machine  for  making  tobacco  cigarettes, .... 

Steam  feed  saw  mills, 

The  first  Portland  cement  plant  in  United  States,    .    .    .    .    ' 

Phonograph, ! 

Gas  engine i 

Carbon  microphone 

Telephone  transmitter  of  variable  resistance 

Carbon  filament  for  electric  lamp, 

f  Beginning  of  the  incandescent  vacuum  electric  light.) 

Rotary  disk  cultivator, 

Decided  advance  in  the  "  expression  "  of  self-playing  piano- 
fortes.     

Automatic  grain  binder, 

Cathode  rays  discovered, 

Electric  raUway.      

Steam  plow, 

Magasine  nfle, 

'  B&ke  '*  telephone  transmitter, 

Hammeriess  gun 

Btorage  battery  or  accumulator, 

Typhoid  bacillus  isolated.      

Pneumonia  bacillus  isolated, 

Button-bole  machine 

rmprovement  in  "expression  "  of  self-playing  pianofortes,  . 

Fiand  photographic  camera  for  plates 

rubereuloflis  bacillus  isolated. 

Flydropbobia  bacillus  isolated, 


1862 
1862 
1862 
1863 

1863 
1864 

1S64 
lSfl4 
1S<J5 
IHm 

mm 

1865 
1S(J6 

isfle 

ISflfl 
1S66 
1867 
1SG6 
18<VS 
1S6S 

ism 

ISG8 
1803 
1868 
1869 
1860 
1869 
1870 
1870 
1870 
1871 

1871 
1871 
1871 
1871 
1872 
1872 
1872 
1873 
1878 

1873 
1873 

1873 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1875 
1875 
1876 
1876 


1876 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1878 

1878 

1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1881 
1882 
1882 


Theodore  Timby, 
John  Ericsson,  . 
Dr.  R.  J.  Gatling, 
J.  F.  £.  Schultze, 

M.  Fouriieiiux, 
A,  NobeL-    .    . 
J.  A-  Cummingg 
Jai-ob  Bell  el,    . 
Martin, 

Sir  Jo&cph  IJster, 
Willifim  BgUock 
W  C.  nwlKC>  . 
Sietnens-Mkrlin, 
C,  Burioiftb,      . 
Whitehead,      . 
WMc,  .        ,    . 
Tilt^hmati,    ,    , 
Siemens,  .    .    . 
Moiicrier.      ,    , 
C.  L.  fcilholes,     . 
A.  NobftI 


H.  Mpfp.  .     ,    . 
W   A  Bfitkell, 
B,  ShisH^r,        .    . 
Georai?  WefltifighotJSF, 
AIfr»i  E.  Hefich, 
Da\'id  L.  Carv'^r, 
GrammCj  ,       .        . 
J.  W.  d'  Jsue  Hyatt, 
L.  Hftilpr.     ,    .    .   , 
Goodyear,    ,    _    ,    . 

R.  L.  MaddojE,     .    . 
Hofl  ^  Tucker,    ,    . 
S.  D.  Ixifke,     .    , 
S.  Infcpraon.      .    .    . 

J.  Lvttll 

Clerk  MflTwell,     , 
Gtxtriire  WestifighouAP, 
E.  Ji.  JaoQcy, 
Willis. 


T.  A.  Edison,  .... 
M.  L.  Gorham,    .    .    . 

CharLeq  Bennett, 
Uiohe  A  Wood^  , 
Glidden  Jk  Vaunhan. 
Sir  William  Thompson. 
D  Brown,    .    ,    . 
T.  S.C.  Uwfl, 
F.  Wptfmaiiti,  . 
Gto.  t:  Smith, 
R.  P.  Pielot,    .    . 
Alo!t,  G.  BelL  .    , 
Paul  JoLblEjchkoff, 


Nativity 


United  Stotes 
United  SUtes 
United  States 
Prussia 

France 

Fmno? 

UnitftlStfltfr! 
UniteiJ  i^tatto 
Uoited  ytAtea 
EbKland 

Uuif.i^i  ^iiit^^ 

£ 

U  :■;:'■■.  I. Slates 
Ermlrind 
U-irivl  States 
G   ^    rjny 

ri<f 

■I  Statea 


I  f^lAt«9 

■  I  Stutes 
I  States 

I  Statffl 
ilState.^ 


E 

F 
Fr 
V 
U 
U 
U 
U' 
F 

Uilittd  States 
Uiiit«l  States 

England 
United  SUtes 
United  States 
United  States 
United  SUtes 
England 
United  SUtes 
United  SUtes 
England 

United  SUtes 
United  SUtes 

England 
United  SUtes 
United  SUtes 
England 
United  SUtes 
United  SUtes 
United  SUtes 
United  SUtes 
Switserland 
United  SUtes 
Russia 


,  RusseU United  SUtes 

I  D.  C.  Prescott United  SUtes 

I Coplay.  Pfc. 

T.  A.  Edison United  SUtes 

N.  A.  Otto United  SUtes 

;  T.  A  Edison, United  SUtes 

Emil  Berliner United  SUtes 

I  T.  A.  Edison, 1  United  SUtes 

Mallon I  United  SUtes 

Gaily ,  United  SUtes 

J.F.Appleby.     ....      United  SUtes 
Sir  Wm.  Crookes,   ...      England 

Siemens, '  Germany 

W.  Foy United  SUtes 

,  Lee. United  Sutes 

;  Blake United  SUtes 

I  Greener United  SUtes 

Camille  A.  Faure,  .    .    .      France 
Eberth  A  Koch,      .    .    .      Germany 

Sternberg United  SUtes 

Heece United  SUtes 

I  Schmaele '  United  SUtes 

Wm.  Schmid United  SUtes 

;  Robert  Koch |  Germany 

I  Louis  Pasteur France 
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(CONTINUED) 


Inventions 


Cholera  bacillus  isolated 

Diphtheria  bacillus  isolated 

Lockjaw  bacillus  isolated 

Antipyrene. 

Linotype  machine, 

The  rear-driven  chain  safety  bicycle 

Chrome  tanning  of  leather 

Process  of  reducing  aluminum 

Gas  burner 

Hydraulic  dredge, 

First  electric  railway  in  United  States.  Hampden  and  Balti- 
more, Md., 

Contact  device  for  overhead  electric  trolley, 

Graphophone 

Electric  welding 

Combined  harvester  and  thresher 

Band  wood  saw, 

Cyanide  process  of  obtaining  gold  and  silver 

System  of  polyphase  electric  currents, 

Incandescent  gas  light 

(The  formation  of  a  cone-shaped  interwoven  mantle  of 
thread  coated  with  a  refractory  rare  earth  and  render- 
ing the  same  incandescent  by  the  heat  rays  of  a  Bun- 
sen  gas  burner,  regardless  of  how  the  gas  is  produced.) 

Process  of  annealing  armor  plate, 

"  Kodak  "  snap-shot  camera, 

(Constructed  to  use  a  continuous  sensitized  ribbon  film.) 

Process  of  making  artificial  silk, 

Hertsian  waves  or  electric-wave  radiation 

First  rotary  cement  kilns  in  United  States 

Nickel  steel 

Process  for  making  aluminum,  

Electric  plow 

Improved  linotype  machine 

Bicycles  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires, 

Krag-JOrgensen  magasine  rifle 

**  CJonerer     for  receiving  electric  waves 

Rotary  steam  turbine 

Cement-lined  paper-pulp  digester 

Round  bale  cotton  press 

Microphone, 

Power  loom 

Commercial  application  of  formic-aldehyde 

Shoe-last  lathe,  for  different  lengths 

Kinetoscope, 

Process  for  making  carborundum, 

Calcium  carbide  produced  in  electric  furnace 

Process  for  liquefying  air 

Electric  locomotive,  B.  &  O.  Bell  Tunnel 

X-rays 

Acetylene  gas  from  calcium  carbide 

System  of  wireless  telegraphy.      

Foundation  laid  of  science  of  radio-activity,  i.  e..  emana- 
tion of  penetrating  rays  from  luminescent  bodies,     .    .    . 

Use  of  ultra-violet  rays  in  treating  diseases 

Nernst  electric  light 

(Method  of  rendering  a  clay  compound  capable  of  con- 
ducting electricity  and  thence  becoming  brilliantly  in- 
candescent without  a  vacuum.) 

Mercury  vapor  dectric  light, 

(An  artificial  light  composed  strictly  of  the  ultra-blue 
violet  rays  of  the  spectrum  obtained  by  passing  an 
electric  current  through  a  partial  vacuum  tube  filled 
with  mercury  vapor,  the  latter  acting  as  a  conductor. 
Possesses  remarkable  actinic  power  for  photographic 
purposes.) 

Air-snip. 

Automobile  mower, 

The  first  passenger  steam  turbine  ship.  "Edward  VII..'* 

The  first  oil-burning  steamship  built  in  the  United  States, 
"Nevada," 

English  Pacific  cable.  Oinada-Australia, 

American  Pacific  cable 

Berlin-Zossen  Road,  130^  miles  an  hour 


Date   I 


1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 

1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 


1888 
1888 

1888 
1888 
1889 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1893 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1895 
1896 


1896 
1897 


1900 


1901 
1901 
1901 

1902 
1902 
1903 
1903 


Inventob 


NaTmrr 


RrtWrt  K*7c!i,      .    .    . 
LpefHer,    ,     .    .    .    .    . 

Nicoltt»?ir, 

Kuno,    ....... 

Ghtiiiar  Mergenthaler, 
Ge(ire«  V, .  Marble,.    . 

ahultj, 

O^^liw.     ...... 

Carl  Welsboch,    .    .    . 
Bowpra,     ...... 


C.  J ,  Van  Depoele. 
Bell  &  TsJnt*r.    .    . 
Elibu  Thonipdcin,    .     . 
Muttefion,      .... 

D.  r   Preacoli,     .    , 
MrArtLtjr  dc  Forrest, 
Niix^LiiTesia.       .    . 
Carl  A.  Von  Welsbsch. 


Germany 
Gennaay 
France 
UnitadStata 
GemMunr 
United  States 
United  Siata 
En^aod 


United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 
United  S^ 
United  e 
Austria 


Harvey 

Eastman  &  Walker. 

H.  DeChardonnet.  . 
Heinrich  Herts,  .    . 


Schneider, 

Chas.  M.  HaU 

W.  Stephens 

Gttmar  Mergenthaler. 

Knig-Jiirfftnjicn,  .  . 
EJinmrd  Brpntly,  .  . 
C.  A  PftrMin-5,  .  .  . 
G  h.  RiusaelU  ... 
Brown. .  ,  .... 
Einiit  Berliner.  .  .  . 
North  rup,  .... 

J.J    A  trilljit,     .    .    . 


United  { 
United  States 

France 

GenoaiiT 

CopEyTW. 


KimJmll. 

T.  A    E^liajJi, 

E.  li.  AcJieEton^     . 

Thofl    U  WiJlaon, 

Cfirl  IJQile, 


Prof.  W.  C.  Roentgen, 
Thomas  L.  Willson,  . 
G.  Blarconi,     .... 


Henri  Becquerd, 
Niels  R.  Fmsen, 
Walter  Nernst,    . 


Peter  Cooper  Hewitt, 


M.  Santoe-Dumont,    . 
Deering  Harvester  Co., 
Denny  A  Brothers,     . 


United  Slates 
United  States 
United  States 
Gcmuuiy 


United 
Elnglaod 


Umted  States 
United  States 
United  Slates 
United  f 
France 
United! 
United  States 
United  States 
United  States 


United  States 


France 
United  State 
England 


United  States 
Germany 


Iron.  A  metallic  element  very  widely  dif- 
fused in  nature,  and  occurring  in  ereat  abun- 
dance in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Its  symbol  is 
Fe,  from  the  Latin  word  ferrum;  atmospheric 
weight,  56.  In  the  perfectly  pure  state,  iron  is 
almost  unknown.  In  the  arts,  it  is  met  with  in 
the  forms  of  malleable  iron,  steel  and  cast  iron. 
The  first  being  iron  as  free  from  impurities  as  it 


is  possible  to  get  it,  and  the  other  two  being  itckb 
containing  carbon  in  proportions  varying  from 
0.65  to  upwards  of  5.0  per  cent.  Good  malleable 
iron,  known  also  as  wrought  iron,  is  of  a  erayisb 
color.  Its  melting-point  approaches  that  of 
platinum;  although  at  temperature  far  below 
this  it  assumes  a  soft,  pasty  condition,  and  is 
capable  of  being  welded  together  into  one  i 
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This  property  of  iron  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
manufacturing  operations.  Its  hardness  and 
toughness  is  scarcely  altered  by  heating  to  red- 
ness and  cooling  suddenly,  forming  in  this  re- 
spect a  striking  contrast  to  steel  and  cast  iron. 
It  is  very  malleable  and  ductile,  and  at  a  red 
heat  may  be  hammered  and  rolled  into  any 
desired  form.  By  these  operations,  it  acquires 
a  fibrous  texture,  and  increases  greatly  in  tena- 
city. The  presence  of  foreign  substances  modifies 
the  worldng  properties  of  wrought  iron;  thus, 
sulphur  in  quantities  of  upwards  of  0.01  per 
cent,  renders  it  what  is  technically  called  red 
$hart  —  that  is,  brittle  and  non-tenacious  at  a 
red  heat.  Phosphorus,  if  present  in  quantities 
of  more  than  0.5  per  cent.,  renders  the  iron  brittle 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  cold  short.  In  dry  air  malleable 
iron  is  imchanged,  but  air  and  moisture  quickly 
oxidize  it,  forming  a  red  rust,  which  in  time 
would  eat  through  the  whole  mass.  When 
heated  to  whiteness  in  a  current  of  air,  malleable 
iron  bums  with  vivid  scintillations,  producing 
magnetic  oxide,  and  at  a  red  heat  decomposes 
aqueous  vapor;  forming  magnetic  oxide  and 
evolving  hydrogen.  Cast  iron,  or  pig  iron,  is 
iron  containing  the  highest  amount  of  carbon. 
There  are  two  lands,  viz:  gray  cast  iron,  which 
is  granular  in  texture  and  of  a  gray  color:  and 
white  cast  iron,  which  is  much  whiter,  nas  a 
crystalline  and  somewhat  conchoidal  fracture, 
and  is  very  hard  and  brittle.  The  chief  differ- 
ence between  these  two  kinds  of  cast  iron  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  state  in  which  the  carbon  is 
contained  in  them.  The  carbon  may  be  re- 
moved from  cast  iron  by  heating  it  to  the  weld- 
ing point  and  stirrine  it  about  in  the  air  or  with 
oxide  of  iron  (Puddling  'process)^  or  by  blowing 
air  through  it  in  the  melted  state  {Bessemer  pro- 
cess). In  the  latter  operation  the  heat  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  is  sufficient  to 
raise  the  temperature  to  such  a  degree,  that 
when  at  last  the  carbon  is  all  burnt  off  the  result- 
ing malleable  iron  is  still  in  the  liquid  state. 
If  these  operations  are  stopped  before  all  the 
carbon  is  burnt  off,  steel  of  various  qualities  is 
produced.     Cast  iron  is  the  form  in  which  the 


metal  is  almost  invariably  prepared  from  its  ore, 
by  processes  whose  description  would  occupy  too 
much  space,  the  reader  being  therefore  referred 
to  works  on  metallurgy  for  further  details.  The 
most  important  iron  ores  are  magnetite,  or  mag- 
netic iron  ore,  which  has  a  black  metallic  luster, 
sometimes  forms  moimtainous  masses,  and  con- 
tains 72.41  per  cent,  of  iron.  HasmaiUe  red  iron 
ore,  or  oligistic  iron^  which  is  ferric  oxide,  occurs 
either  crystalline  or  massive,  and  contains  70  per 
cent,  of  iron.  Specular  iron  orcy  or  elba  iron  ore^ 
which  is  also'  a  ferric  oxide,  and  is  iron  erav  and 
crystalline.  Brown  iron  ar«,  which  is  a  hyarated 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  contains  when  pure  59.89  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  is  of  a  compact  earthy  appear- 
ance. Spathic  iron  orcy  or  sparry  iron  ore,  a 
native  protocarbonate  of  iron,  crystallizing  in 
masses  of  a  light  yellowish  color,  and  containing 
48.27  per  cent,  of  iron.  And  day  iron  ore,  which 
consists  of  hsematite  or  spathic  iron  ore  with  clay. 
In  1906,  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
in  the  principal  producing  countries  of  the  world 
was  as  follows: 


Countries 


AuBtria-Hungary 

Belgium, 

Canada 

France 

Germany, 

I^V; 

RuBsia, 

Spain 

Sweden, 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

All  other  countries,  .    .    . 


Pio  Iron. 
Tons 


I   10. 

I 


10^, 

319. 
47S. 

387. 
552. 
210, 
71:2, 


;,riO 
HiO 
616. 

0:^2 

DiK) 

500 
2.^ 
,178 
,106 
,fJOO 


Steel, 
Tons 


1,195.000 
1,185.660 


2.371,377 

11,135,085 

400,000 

1,763,000 

251,600 

351,900 

6,565,670 

23,738.559 

420.000 


In  the  United  States,  Pennsylvania  is  still  far 
in  advance  as  a  producer  of  pig  iron.  Ohio, 
Illinois,  and  Alabama  follow  in  the  order  named. 
Pennsylvania  produces  one-half  of  the  Bessemer 
pig  iron,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  low  phos- 
phorus, nearly  three-fourths  of  the  basic,  and 
nigh  percentages  of  the  other  grades,  as  well  as 
fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  cast  steel  and  rolled  iron 
and  steel  products  of  the  country.  Ohio  ranks 
second,  Illinois  third,  and  New  York  fourth  in 
mill  products. 


MERCHANT  MARINE  OF  THE  WORLD 

From  the  Latest  Llcyd  Register. 


c>.  .^ 

SrcAiiSHiPs 

Saiuno-ships 

Steamships  and 
Sailing  Vbssbls 

No.  of 
Steamers 

Tonnage 
Gross 

No.  of 
Ships 

Tonnage 

Net 

No.  of 
Ships 

Tonnage 

British 

United  Kingdom 

Colonies 

Total 

8.292 
1,219 

15,930.368 
1,070,771 

1.225 
781 

1,069,300 
250,229 

9,517 
2,000 

16.999,668 
1.321,000 

9.511 

17.001,139 

2,006' 

1.319.529 

11.517 

18,320,668R 

American 

United  BUtes 

Argentine,  .   . 
Austro-Hungari 
Belgian.  .   .    . 

fSea 

Northern  Lakes.  .   . 
Philippine  Islands,  . 

Total 

an 

1.029 

465 

83 

1.503.059 

1.618.718 

39,118 

1.905 
47 
29 

1.225,652 

119,045 

6,336 

2.934 
512 
112 

2,728,711 

1.737.763 

45.454 

1,577 

169 

312 

131 

283 

87 

50 

51 

3,160.895 
105.916 
677,221 
191,597 
191,088 
107,727 
67.634 
60,645 

1,981 
74 
14 
2 
78 
63 

"9 

1,351,033 
27.155 
11,398 
1,118 
19.597 
48.589 

■  1 ,625 

3.558 
243 
326 
133 
361 
150 
50 
60 

4.511,928 
133.071 
688.619 
192.716 

« 

210.686 

156.316 

67.634 

62,270 
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MERCHANT  MARINE 

OF  THE  WORLD  — Continued 

Flag 

Stkamships 

a.,.^^_«»^                  STKAMeaipa  Ajn> 
SAiLnto-emps                 Saili.mo  Vkmsu 

No.  of 
Steamers 

Tonnace 
Groas 

No.  of 
Ships 

Tonnase         No.  of 
Net               Ships 

Tomaace 

Danish, 

601 
456 

809 

1.713 

255 

6 

6 

897 

829 

44 

1,181 

12 

65 

23 

687 

5 

6 

468 

889 

132 

33 

10 

49 

660.955 

776.855 

1.284.308 

3,705.700 

421.743 

3.956 

13.256 

823.825 

1.068.747 

27.025 

.  -  '>{'■} 
o.7i: 

a.^  MB 

27,726 

858 
92 
674 
881 
156 

"\ 

710 

6 

18 

25 
980 

38 
133 

672 

YlO* 
649 
170 

28 
9 

18 

77.635              859 

36,772              547 

477.415           1.483 

404.862           2.094 

44.780              411 

6 

148                  7 

396.084           1.107 

3.129              835 

4.021    ,            62 

6.299    !            25 

654.529           2.161 

15.519    1            50 

38.363              198 

419                25 

217.713           1.359 

5 

1              6 

35.448              578 

191.031    ,       1.538 

58.092    '          302 

19.301    1            61 

1.282                19 

6.211                67 

728,590 

Dutch. 

813.627 

1,761.783 

G^mmn 

4,110.562 

Greek 

466,532 

Hay^an 

HondurM, 

3,956 
13,404 

ItaliAo 

Japanese 

14S19.400 
1,071,876 

Mexican,            

31,046 

Montenei^n, 

6.299 

1.918,531 

Peruvian. 

26,242 

Portuguese, 

Rumanian, 

Russian 

101.038 

29.368 

937.911 

Sarawak 

3,717 

Siamese 

3.045 

^^:  :::::::::::: 

708.7« 
877,548 

Turkish 

165,021 

Uruguayan, 

57.447 

Venesuelan 

5,373 

Other  countries 

33.937 

ToUl 

20.746 

83.969,811 

9,457 

5,469,106         80.203 

30.438,917 

Radium.  A  newly  diacovered  element  of 
intense  activity,  casting  off  minute  corpuscles  at 
a  velocity  of  130,000  miles  per  second,  and  with- 
out appreciably  diminishing  in  substance.  Rad- 
ium IS  exc^dmglv  rare  and  costly,  enormous 
quantities  of  pitcnblende  yielding  only  a  minute 
amount  of  the  element.  M.  and  Madame  Curie, 
the  discoverers  of  radium,  are  authority  for  the 
statement  that  a  pound  or  radium,  if  it  could  be 
had,  would  have  a  value  of  nearly  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  that  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain  costs 
five  dollars.  Many  scientists  affirm  that  radium 
can  ^ve  light  without  heat  or  combustion.  Sir 
William  ^misay  has  demonstrated  that  the 
emanations  of  radium,  under  certain  conditions, 
have  the  power  to  transmute  certain  substances. 
The  same  claim  was  made  by  Prof.  McCoy  of 
the  University  of  Chicaeo,  early  in  1908. 

Railroad.  A  roaa  constructed  of  tracks 
of  iron,  called  rails,  on  which  roll  the  wheels  of 
carriages  drawn  either  by  horses  or  by  steam- 
engines,  and  to  which  they  are  confined  by 
ledges  or  flanges  raised  on  the  tires  of  the  wheels. 
Nearly  two  centuries  before  the  introduction  of 
the  locomotive,  wooden  rails  were  used  at  the 
collieries,  in  the  north  of  Ekigland;  their  upper 
surfaces  being,  at  a  later  period,  covered  with  a 
plate  or  bar  of  iron,  to  render  them  more  dur- 
able; and  about  the  year  1776,  flanges  being 
added  to  them  to  keep  the  wagons  from  running 
off.  The  imperfections  of  plate,  or  as  they  were 
also  called  tram  rails,  led,  about  the  year  1801, 
to  the  adoption  of  edee  rails,  or  those  at  present 
exclusively  used ;  and,  soon  after,  cast  iron  was 
supplanted  by  wrought  iron,  in  their  manufac- 
ture. The  use  of  locomotives,  instead  of  ani- 
mals, was  suggested  in  1794 ;  but  no  locomotive 
seems  to  have  been  constructed  until  1805.  At 
first  cogged  wheels,  and  various  kinds  of  pro- 
pellers, were  employed  with  locomotives,  from 
an  erroneous  supposition  that  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  friction  between  the  driving-wheels 


and  rails  to  prevent  the  former  from  turning 
round,  without  the  production  of  progreasivte 
motions;  but  in  1814,  plain  wheels  were  tried 
and  found  perfectly  eflScient.  The  locomotiye 
did  not  come  into  practical  use  until  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  &  Manchester  Railway  in 
1830;  although  the  first  railway  Act  received 
the  sanction  of  the  British  l^islature  in  1801, 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Surrey  Iron  Rail- 
way Company.  This  was  indeed  a  compara- 
tively trifling  enterprise,  for  it  extended  only 
from  Wandsworth  to  Croydon,  and  was  merely 
applicable  for  the  carriage  of  coals,  lime,  etcl, 
the  moving-power  being  derived  from  horees 
alone.  In  the  United  states  a  horse-railroad 
was  completed  in  1827,  from  the  eranite  quar- 
ries of  Quincy,  Mass.,  a  distance  of  three  mUes, 
to  the  Neponset  River.  A  second  road  was  laid 
out  in  January,  1827,  from  the  coal-mines  of 
Mauch  Chunk,  Penn.,  to  the  Lehigh  River,  a 
distance  of  nine  miles,  and  with  various  ramifi- 
cations the  whole  leneth  exceeded  thirteen  miles. 
The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company,  in 
1828,  constructed  a  railroad  from  their  coal- 
mines to  Honesdale,  the  terminus  of  their  canal 
and  sent  a  commissioner  to  England  for  the  pur- 
chase of  rail,  iron,  and  locomotives.  In  the 
spring  of  1829,  these  locomotives  arrived  in  tiiis 
country.  Of  the  succeeding  great  railway  enter- 
prises, one  of  the  principal  was  the  Baltimore  k 
Ohio  line,  commenced  in  1828,  and  originallj 
planned  for  horse-cars  only,  but,  influenced  bv- 
the  success  of  steam  locomotives  in  F^gliMw4 
their  employment  was  adopted  on  this  road  in- 
stead of  horse-power.  In  August,  1830,  the 
Hudson  &  Mohawk  Railroad,  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  was  commenced.  Several  similar 
enterprises  were  undertaken  in  the  Pennsyivania 
coal  region  in  1830,  and  in  the  legislative  sesskm 
of  1830-31  no  fewer  than  twelve  railroad  eom- 
panies  were  incorporated.  In  1831  the  Balti- 
more   <&    Susquehanna    Railroad    oommenced 
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operations.  Such  were  ihe  begumings  of  these 
vast  undertakings  wMch  now  permeate  all  por- 
tions of  the  United  States,  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  and  entirely  control  the  travel- 
ing interests.  All  the  Amencan  lines  are  con- 
structed and  worked  by  private  companies.  The 
follcywing  table,  from  ''^Poor's  Manual  for  1907," 
shows  the  mileage,  assets,  liabilities,  earnings, 
expenditures,  and  traffic  of  all  surface  steam 
rauToads  in  the  United  States. : 

RAILROAD  STATISTICS 

Uilease  of  Railroads 218.433.46 

Second  Tracks  and  Sidings 88,569.48 

Total  Track 307,002.94 

Steel  Rails  in  Track 297,378.15 

Iron  Rails  in  Track. 9,624.79 

Locomotives 55,439 

Cars.  Passenger. 33.896 

Cars,  Baggage,  Mail,  etc 12,295 

Cars.  Fraght 1.979  667 

Total  Revenue  Cars 2,025,858 

LiABiuncs 

Capital  Stock $7,106,408,976 

Bonded  Debt. 8.487.139.981 

Unfunded  Debt 210,538,466 

Current  Accounts 722,023.502 

Sinking  and  Other  Funds 242.256.471 

Total  Liabilities $16,768,367,396 

ASSETS 

Cost  of  Railroad  and  Equipment.  .   .    .  $12,719,736,342 

Other  Investments. 3,305,782,328 

Sundry  Assets. 488.368.638 

Current  Accounts 941,399.320 

Total  Assets $17,455,286,628 

Excess  of  Assets  over  Liabilities,  .    .    .  $686,919,22 

Miles  of  Railroad  Operated 220.633.33 

Passenger  Train  Mileage 488,554.209 

Freight  Train  Mileage 608.324,539 

Mixed  Freight  Mileage 27,711,651 

Total 1.124,590.399 

Passengers  Carried. 815.774.188 

Passenger  MUeage 25.842.462.029 

Tons  of  Freight  Moved 1.610.099.829 

Freight  Mileage 216.653,795,696 

TRAinC   KARIflNOB 

Passengers $    521,231.337 

Freight 1.659.925.643 

ftliscellaneous «    .  165.483.306 

Total  Traffic  Revenue $2,346,640,286 

Net  Earnings $790,187,712 

Receipts  from  Other  Sources 100,292.369 

Total  Available  Revenue $890,480,081 

PAYMENTS 

Interest  on  Bonds $269,926,395 

Other  Interest 13.107.169 

Dividends  on  Stocks. 225.601,245 

Miscellaneous 79,806,024 

Rentals  —  Interest 39.612.179 

Dividends 27.739.680 

Miscellaneous 15.042.783 

Taxes 68.169.833 

Total  Payments $739,005,308 

Surplus $151,474,773 

*  Including,  in  1906.  1905;  and  1904.  real  estate  mort- 
gai^es,  equipment  trust  obligations,  etc.,  previously  in- 
cluded in  item  "  unfunded  debt." 

The  capital  invested  in  the  railways  of  the  world  in 
1907  is  approximately:  Europe.  $23,049,778,500; 
United  States.  $17,455,286,628;  other  parts  of  the 
world.  $5,063,834,122. 

Telegraph.  The  tenn  is  now  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  electric  telegraph,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  mediums  lor  rapid  and  elabo- 


rate communications.  As  a  system,  the  electric 
telegraph  involves  the  following  apparatus:  (1) 
of  a  battery  or  other  source  of  electric  power; 
(2)  of  a  line-wire  or  conductor  for  convevmg  the 
electric  current  from  one  station  to  another;  (3) 
of  the  apparatus  for  transmitting,  interrupting, 
and,  if  necessary,  reversing  the  current  at  pleas- 
ure; and  (4)  of  the  indicator  or  signaling  instru- 
ment. The  line-wires  for  overhead  Imes  are 
usually  of  iron,  protected  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluence by  galvanizing  or  b^  being  varnished 
with  boiled  Bnseed-oil,  a  coatmg  of  tar,  or  other 
means,  and  are  supported  upon  posts,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  insulators.  In  under- 
groimd  lines  the  wires  are  insulated  by  a  gutta- 
percha or  other  non-conducting  covering,  and 
mclosed  in  iron  or  lead  pipes.  The  battery  and 
line-wire  are  common  to  all  telegraphic  systems; 
it  is  in  the  method  of  producing  the  signals  that 
the  great  variation  exists;  but  in  all  of  them 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  one  or  other  of 
the  three  following  properties  of  the  current: 
(1)  its  power  of  producing  the  deflection  of  a 
magnetic  needle,  as  in  the  galvanometer  (which 
see);  (2)  its  power  of  temporarily  magnetizing 
soft  iron ;  ana  (3)  its  power  of  producing  chemi- 
cal decomposition. 

The  electro-magnetic  instrument  of  Professor 
Morse,  which,  however,  in  its  perfected  form 
owed  much  to  the  genius  of  Morse's  associates, 
Joseph  Henry  and  Alfred  Vail,  is  an  application 
of  the  second  of  the  above  properties.  By  means 
of  an  electro-magnet,  an  armature,  which  is  at- 
tracted when  the  masnet  is  temporarily  mag- 
netized, a  lever  moved  by  the  armature,  and  a 
style  which  moves  with  the  lever,  this  instru- 
ment impresses  a  message  in  dots  and  dashes  on 
a  ribbon  of  moving  paper,  and  by  it  forty  words 
may  be  sent  in  a  minute.  This  **  dot  and  dash  " 
system  which  was  invented  by  Morse,  is  now  in 
extensive  use.  A  modification  of  this  instru- 
ment, called  a  soimder,  in  which  the  lever  makes 
audible  sounds  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  brass 
rod,  indicates  the  message  by  the  length  of  the 
strokes  produced.  Frequently  the  Morse  is 
simultaneously  a  recorder  and  sounder.  It 
being  necessary  that  this  instrument  should 
produce  sharp  and  distinct  impressions,  and  the 
current  being  weak  for  stages  over  fifty  miles, 
a  relay,  or  subsidiary  electro-magnetic  circuit, 
is  added  to  it  in  the  case  of  longer  distances. 
The  transmitting  instrument  is  a  lever,  which, 
on  being  pressed,  permits  the  current  from  the 
battery  to  flow  into  the  line-wire  during  the 
time  the  contact  is  made.  Both  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  merits  and  for  the  sake  of  imiformity 
the  Morse  is  the  most  extensively  used  system, 
being  that  in  use  in  America  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  and  being  also  largely  employed 
in  Britain.  Wheatstone's  *  *  uni  vereal  telegraph ' ' 
is  also  one  in  extensive  use.  The  currents  em- 
ployed are  magneto-electric,  and  are  alternately 
positive  and  negative.  They  produce  successive 
reversals  of  polarity  in  the  delicate  mirror  or 
reflecting  galvanometer,  which  Sir  W.  Thomson 
invented  m  connection  with  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph, that  distinguished  electrician  has  invented 
a  self-recording  instrument,  oonsistine  of  a  Hght 
coil  of  wire,  very  deUcately  suspended  in  a  mag- 
netic field,  the  motions  of  which  coil,  when  a 
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current  is  passed  through  it,  are  the  means  by 
which  messages  are  recorded.  The  coil  is  at- 
tached to  a  very  light  glass  siphon  in  the  shape 
of  an  exceedingly  fine  capillary  tube,  through 
which  ink  from  a  reservoir  is  c&awn  by  electric 
attraction,  the  reservoir  and  the  moving  (Mtper 
ribbon  upon  which  the  ink  falls  being  oppositely 
electrified.  The  extremity  of  the  siphon  is  not 
in  contact  with,  but  only  very  near,  the  paper. 
When  there  is  no  current  the  ink  traces  a  straight 
line;  when  the  current  is  passing  the  marks  or 
deviations  oonstitutine  the  letters  are  produced. 
The  delicacy  and  rapidity  of  this  instrument  are 
even  greater  than  those  of  the  mirror  galvanom- 
eter, and  the  siphon  recorder  accordingly  is 
highly  valued.  About  the  year  1837  electric 
telegraphs  were  first  established  as  commercial 
specidations  in  three  different  countries.  Stein- 
heil's  system  was  carried  out  at  Munich,  Morse's 
in  America,  and  Wheatstone  and  Cooke's  in  Eng- 
land. The  first  telegraphs  ever  constructed  for 
commercial  use  were  laid  down  by  Wheatstone 
and  Cooke  on  the  London  and  Birmingham  and 
G  reat  Western  Railways.  The  wires,  wnich  were 
buried  in  the  earth,  were  five  in  number,  each 
acting  on  a  separate  needle,  but  the  expensive- 
ness  of  this  plan  soon  led  to  its  being  given  up. 
The  single-needle  and  double-needle  telegraphs 
of  the  same  inventors  have  been  more  exten- 
sively used.  Among  recent  improvements  in 
electric  telegraphy  the  most  important  are  those 
by  which  a  wire  can  be  used  for  more  than  one 
message  at  a  time.  In  1872,  a  workable  method 
of  sending  simultaneously  two  messages  in  op- 
posite directions  on  the  same  line  was  intro- 
duced, and  it  was  also  discovered  that  two  mes- 
sages could  be  sent  in  the  same  direction  (duplex 
telegraphy).  The  two  plans  being  combined 
formed  quadruplex  telegraphy,  by  which  the 
message-carrying  powers  of  the  wires  have  been 
greatly  multipli^. 

Wirelesa  Telegraphy  has  made  use  of  three  dif- 
ferent methods,  which  may  be  classed  as  con- 
duction, induction,  and  wave  methods.  In  the 
first  method  currents  are  sent  through  the  earth 
from  an  electrode  to  another  at  the  sending 
station.  By  induction,  use  is  made  of  the  prop- 
erty which  alternating  currents  possess  of  ex- 
citing similar  currents  m  neighboring  conductors, 
the  aim  being  to  get  as  intense  current  as  possible 
in  the  secondary  circuit.  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
England,  by  combining  the  two  has  signaled 
forty  miles  thus.  The  third  method  is  by  elec- 
tro-magnetic waves  which  are  detected  by  a 
coherer  —  a  elass  tube  filled  with  metallic  filings, 
mto  the  end  of  which  the  terminals  of  a  relay 
circuit  enter,  sent  thereto  by  a  transmitter. 
The  wave  fails  on  other  conductors,  and,  the 
spark  gap  beinf  replaced  by  a  coherer,  the  relay 
circuit  is  closed  and  a  signal  is  made.  Signor 
Marconi,  an  Ekiglish  naturalized  Italian,  intro- 
duced tne  latter  method,  by  which  he  has  sig- 
naled across  the  Atlantic.  To  Marconi  is  gen- 
erally ascribed  the  honor  of  inventing  wireless 
telegraphy,  or  the  sending  of  tele^phic  mes- 
sages without  the  use  of  other  medium  than  the 
atmosphere.  Trans-Atlantic  passenger  vessels 
are  now  fitted  out  with  wireless  telegraphic  appa- 
ratus, by  means  of  which  almost  constant  com- 
munication may  be  maintained  between  passing 


vessels  or  either  shore.  Wireless  tel^rapfay, 
from  the  commercial  standpoint,  has  yet  to 
prove  its  value  over  the  systems  at  present  in 
vogue.  Naval  and  military  strategy  have  under- 
gone changes  since  the  necessity  for  wire  and 
cable  communication  has  been  removed.  In  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  wireless  telegraphy  was  ex- 
tensively employed  with  great  precision  by  the 
fleets  of  both  powers. 

The  prindpal  system  in  America  is  that  of  the 
De  Forest  Wireless  Tele^ph  Company.  The 
inventor.  Dr.  de  Forest,  is  a  graduate  of  Yale, 
and  claims  that  he  can  syntonise  his  circuits 
The  receiver  in  this  system  is  a  telephonic  appa- 
ratus, and  from  twenty  to  thirty  words  a  minute 
can  be  transmitted  and  recorded.  The  main 
advantage  claimed  for  it  is  that  its  usefulness  is 
not  impaired  by  the  presence  of  other  systems 
unless  the  transmitting  stations  are  practicaDy 
in  juxtaposition.  The  De  Forest  Wireless  Tele- 
graph Company  transmitted  a  regular  daily 
news  service  from  the  St.  Louis  Elxhibition  m 
1904  to  various  newspapers,  and  messages  wne 
sent  from  the  long-custance  tower  to  Chicago, 
300  miles  away.  The  speed  attained  was 
twenty-five  to  thirty-five  words  a  minute.  The 
capacity  of  the  De  Forest  system  for  operating 
simultaneously  several  different  transmitters  was 
clearly  shown,  and  the  ability  of  the  operator  to 
tune  his  receivers  at  will  to  various  transmitters 
with  different  wave-lengths.  The  company  has 
five  long-distance  navsJ  staticms,  and  powerful 
land  stations  at  New  York,  Beaton,  New  Or- 
leans, St.  Louis,  Chicago,  etc. ;  and  it  is  claimed 
that  these  stations  are  able  to  operate  frc»n  300 
to  1,200  miles  overland. 

Telescope^  an  optical  instrument  essen- 
tially consistmg  of  a  set  of  lenses  fixed  in  a  tube 
or  a  number  of  sliding  tubes,  by  which  distant 
objects  are  brought  within  the  range  of  distinct 
or  more  distinct  vision.  The  law  of  action  by 
which  the  telescope  assists  human  vision  is  two- 
fold, and  that  under  all  the  varieties  of  its  con- 
struction. A  distant  object  viewed  by  the  un- 
aided eye  is  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a 
large  circle,  having  the  eye  for  its  center,  and 
consequently  the  angle  under  which  it  is  seen  is 
measured  by  the  minute  portion  of  the  circum- 
ference which  it  occupies.  Now.  when  the  dis- 
tance is  great,  it  is  found  that  this  anj^  is  too 
amaXL  to  convey  to  the  retina  any  sensibfe  impies- 
sion  —  all  the  light  proceeding  from  the  object 
is  too  weak  to  afifect  the  optic  nerve.  This 
limit  to  distinct  vision  results  from  the  smaD 
aperture  or  pupil  of  the  eye.  The  telescope 
substitutes  its  large  object  lens  or  reflector  w 
the  human  eye,  and  consequently  receives  a 
quantity  of  light  proportioned  to  its  area  or 
surface;  hence  a  distant  point,  inappreciable 
by  the  eye  alone,  is  rendered  visible  by  the  aid 
of  the  telescope. 

The  telescope  almost  universally  employed 
in  modem  times  is  the  astronomical  telesoope, 
made  up  of  two  converging  lenses,  known  as  the 
refracting  telescope. 

The  best  specimens  of  the  astronomical  trie- 
scope  in  existence  are  the  thirty-six-inch  ^bas 
of  the  Lick  observatory  and  the  forty-mch 
glass  of  the  Yerkes  observatory,  both  made  by 
the  late  Alvan  G.  Clark.    On  good  nights  these 
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instruments  permit  the  use  of  a  magnifying 
power  of  from  2,000  to  3,000. 

This  invention  is  noticed  by  Leonard  Digges, 
about  1571.  Roger  Bacon,  about  A.  D.  1250, 
described  telescopes  and  microscopes  exactly, 
and  yet  neither  were  made  till  one  Metius,  at 
Alkanuer,  and  Jansen,  of  Middleburgh,  made 
them  about  the  same  time;  the  latter  from  an 
accidental  discovery  made  by  his  children,  1590- 
1609.  Galileo  imitated  their  invention  by  its 
description,  and  made  three  in  succession^ne 
of  which  magnified  a  thousand  times.  With 
these  he  discovered  Jupiter's  moons  and  the 
phases  of  Venus.  Telescopes  became  very  popu- 
lar, and  were  improved  oy  Zucchi,  Huygens, 
Gregory,  and  Newton;  and  finally  by  Martin, 
Hall,  DoUand,  Herschel,  Clark,  and  others. 

THE    IJ^RGE  REFRACTORS  OF  THE  WORLD 


IicarrmmoN 


Yerkes      Obsenratory,     Wisoonsin, 

U.  8.  A 

liek  Obeervatory,  California,  U.S.A.. 
Lick  Observatory,  California.  U.S.A.. 
National  Observatory,  Meudon,  .  . 
Astrophysical  Observatory,  Potsdam, 
Bischoffoheim  Observatory.  Nice,  .  . 
Imperial  Observatory,  Poulkova,  .    . 

National  Observatory,  Paris 

Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, .  .  . 
Imperial  Observatory,  Vienna,  .  .  . 
Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich, .  .  . 
Naval  Observatory,  Washington,  .  . 
Leander  McCormick  Observatory,  ^r- 

ginia,  U.  8.  A 

Gambridgn  University  Observatory,  . 
NationaTUniversity,  Meudon,  .  .  , . 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  U.  8.  A. 
Royal   Observatory,  Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

Lowol  Observatory,  Mexico,  .... 
National  Observatory,  Paris, .... 
Halfltead     Observatory,     Princeton, 

U.  8.A 

Etna, 

Buckingham  Observatory, 

M.  Porro.  Private  Observatory,  Italy, 
Chamberlin   Obeervatory,   Colorado, 

U.S.  A , 

Manila  Obeervatory,  Philippines,  .  . 
Astrophvsical  Observatory,  Potsdam, 
Imperial  Observatory,  Strassburg,    . 

Milan  Observatory,  Italy, 

Nortb-Westem  Observatory,  Illinois, 

U.S.  A 

Dearborn  Observatory 

National  Observatory,  La  Plata,    .    . 

Lowell  Observatory,  Mexico 

Flower    Observatory,    Philadelphia, 

U.S.  A 

Vander  Zee  Observatory 

Royal   Observatory,   C^pe  of  Good 

Hope 
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39.4 
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30.0 

42.0 

28.9 

28.0 

28.0 

27.0 

34.0 

26.0 

26.0 

26.0 

32.5 

26.0 

32.6 

25.0 

24.0 

52.2 

24.0 

11.3 

24.0 

22.6 

24.0 

31.0 

23.6 

59.0 

23.0 

32.0 

21.8 

21.2 

20.5 

20.0 

28.0 

20.0 

19.7 

41.2 

19.1 

23.0 

19.1 

23.0 

18.5 

27.0 

18.5 

18.1 

29.5 

18.0 

26.3 

18.0 

18.0 

18.0 

22.6 

1897 
1888 


1891 


1882 

18ii94 
1894 
1897 
1871 

1874 
1868 
1891 
1894 

1897 
1895 
1889 

1881 


1891 
1892 


1880 


1863 


1890 
1894 


1896 


Trades -unions.  A  trade  society  is  de- 
fined in  the  report  of  the  Social  Science  Commit- 
tee on  the  subject  appointed  at  Bradford,  in 
1859,  "as  a  combination  of  workmen  to  enable 
each  to  secure  the  conditions  most  favorable 
for  labor  " :  and  although  trades-unions,  as  they 
are  generally  called,  almost  always  have  other 
objects  in  view  in  addition  to  that  specified  in 
the  definition,  that  object  is  their  distmguishing 
one.  Combinations  of  this  sort  in  Great  Britain 
are  considerably  more  than  three  centuries  old, 
for  there  is  a  statute  of  the  year  1548  expressly 


directed  against  thiem.  Trades-unions  generally 
endeavor  to  regulate  the  prices  and  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  in  many  cases  the  number  of  men 
engaged  by  an  employer,  the  number  of  ap- 
prentices which  may  be  bound  in  proportion  to 
the  journeymen  employed  by  a  master,  and  the 
like.  As  accessories,  these  imions  may  collect 
fimds  for  benefit  societies,  and  imdertake  the 
insurance  of  tools,  libraries,  and  reading-rooms; 
but  their  fund,  to  which  every  memmr  must 
regularlv  contribute  a  stated  sum,  is  principally 
reserved  for  enabling  the  men  to  resist,  by  strikes 
and  otherwise,  such  action  on  the  part  of  the 
employers  as  would  tend  to  lower  the  rate  of 
wages  or  lengthen  the  hours  of  labor.  That 
trades-unions  enable  the  men  to  benefit  by  the 
state  of  trade  more  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  done  would  appear  from  the  fact  that  the 
worst^paid  trades  are  those  without  unions. 
Trades-unions  are  also  said  to  have  furthered 
the  safety  of  the  laborer  by  producing  beneficial 
modifications  of  the  conditions  in  which  he 
works.  Some  hostility  against  trades-unions 
has  been  produced  bv  the  outrages  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  nature  of  which  some  of  the  unions, 
or  members  of  them,  have  been  guilty,  such  out- 
rages being  directed  against  tne  property  of 
employers,  or  against  the  persons  and  tools 
of  non-union  men.  The  trades-unions  of  the 
United  States  embrace  over  27,000  local  organ- 
izations, and  about  2,000,000  affiliated  meml^rs; 
in  late  years  having  increased  rapidly.  In  1905, 
there  were  1,136  unions  in  Britam  with  a  mem- 
bership of  1.887,000. 

Trusts •  A  corporation  derives  certain  bene- 
fits from  the  State,  and  is  in  turn  subject  to  cer- 
tain State  control.  To  avoid  this  State  control, 
and  in  order  thus  to  enable  the  largest  firms  ana 
corporations  in  any  particular  trade  to  com- 
bine, and  by  combmea  action  to  limit  produc- 
tion and  raise  prices  while  killing  off  the  com- 
petition any  outsider  may  dare  to  offer,  what 
are  known  as  trusts  have  been  devised.  A 
trust  is  merely  the  combination  for  the  above 
purposes  of  the  large  interests  in  any  branch  of 
trade.  There  is  no  incorporation.  There  is  an 
agreement  between  the  parties;  the  profits  of 
aU  are  divided  in  certain  ascertained  proportions, 
and  the  public  cannot  from  any  sensible  sign 
know  whether  or  not  such  a  combination  exists. 
Secrecy  and  irresponsibility  are  its  objects. 

Turbine^  a  kind  of  horizontal  water-wheel, 
made  to  revolve  by  the  escape  of  water  through 
orifices,  under  the  influence  of  pressure  derived 
from  a  fall.  Turbines  are  now  xnade  after  a  vast 
variety  of  patterns.  The  oldest  and  simplest  is 
the  Scotch  turbine,  or  Barker's  mill  (which  see). 
In  another  oonunon  form  the  water  passes  verti- 
cally down  through  the  wheel  between  the  fixed 
screw  blades,  which  give  it  a  spiral  motion,  and 
then  strike  similar  blades  attacned  to  a  movable 
spindle,  but  placed  in  the  opposite  direction,  so 
that  the  impact  of  the  water  communicates  a 
rotatory  motion  to  the  blades  and  spindles. 
Or  the  water  may  be  passed  from  the  center 
horizontally  outwards  through  fixed  curved 
blades,  so  as  to  give  it  a  tangential  motion,  and 
thereby  cause  it  to  act  on  the  blades  of  the 
wheel  which  revolves  outside.  The  steam  tur- 
bine has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  pro- 
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Eulsion  of  vessels,  notably  in  the  great  ocean 
ners^  "Lusitania"  and  '' Mauretuma/' and  is 
steadily  ^wing  in  favor.  The  number  of  vessels 
so  fitted  IS  not  large,  but  the  development  is  none 
the  less  remarkable  when  we  remember  that 
pleasure,  and  cross-channel  steamers,  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers,  and  yachts  are  now  fitted  with 
these  engines,  while  ten  years  ago  not  one  tur- 
bine vessel  was  in  service.  The  principal  point 
in  favor  of  a  turbine  is,  that  it  has  no  reciprocat- 
ing motion,  like  that  of  the  piston  of  a  common 
engine,  ana  therefore  the  hull  of  a  vessel  is  not 
shaken  so  much  as  by  reciprocating  engines. 
Turbine  engines  weigh  much  less,  and  occupy  less 
room,  than  ordinary  engines  of  the  same  power, 
so  that  passenger  accommodation  can  be  in- 
creased. Usually  three  sets  of  engines  are  em- 
ployed, each  driving  a  separate  propeller  shaft, 
which  again  conduces  to  steadiness  of  motion. 
Type.  The  name  given  to  the  stamps  or 
dies  wnich  impress  the  letters  on  the  paper  in 
printing.  Printers,  in  early  times,  made  the 
letters  which  they  used,  but  in  process  of  time 
the  necessity  for  a  division  of  labor  created  the 
distinct  business  of  tvpe-founding.  The  type- 
metal  is  a  compound  of  lead  and  antimony, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  tin.  The  antimony 
gives  hardness  and  sharpness  of  edse  to  the 
composition,  while  the  tin  gives  toughness  and 
tenacity,  and  removes  the  brittleness  which 
antimony  causes  when  used  in  a  large  proportion 
without  tin.  The  proper  proportions  of  these 
metals  are  regulated  by  the  sue  of  the  t3npe,  a 
&;reater  Quantity  of  antimony  being  employed 
for  small  letters.  A  complete  assortment  of 
types  is  called  &f<mt,  whicn  may  be  regulated 
to  any  extent.  Every  type-founder  has  a  sdsde 
showing  the  proportional  quantity  of  each  letter 
required  for  a  font;  and  a  peculiar  scale  is  re- 
quired for  every  language.  For  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  following  is  a  type-founder's  scale  for 
tne  small  letters  of  a  font  of  types  of  a  particular 
size  and  weight: 


8.500  h 
1.600 
3,000 
4.400 
12.000 
2.500 
1.700 


6.400 
8.000 

400 

800 
4.000 
3.000  , 
8,000  u 


8.000  T 

1.700  w 

500  X 

6.200  y 

8.000  s 
9.000 
3.400 


1.200 
2J00O 

400 
2,000 

200 


B«ginnins  with  the  Ursest,  th«  mibjoiDed  specimeoa 
•how  the  varioui  nam  of  type  oommonly  used  on  book- 
work. 

Eighteen  Point. 

Fourteen  Point.  Twelve  Point 


Eleven  Point.      Ten  Point. 

Eight  Point.  Seven  Point 

Fire  and  one-hftU  Point,    fire  Point 


Nine  P<»nt. 

Six  PoteL 


Enuraid  is  n  tsrpe  now  little  uaed.  aad  in  «ie  ie 
between  Seven  Point  aad  Six  Point. 

Type-writer,  a  machine  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  pen,  and  by  which  the  letten  are 
produced  by  the  impression  of  inked  types. 
The  essentiaJ  elements  in  such  marhinew  are  a 
movement  to  bring  the  type  into  positioii,  an 
inking  device,  an  impression  movemait»  and 
means  for  letter  and  line  spacing.  A  successful 
form  of  the  machine  has  a  series  of  letter  keys 
arranged  in  rows,  to  be  worked  by  the  fingers  of 
boUi  nands,  a  letter  being  imprinted  on  the 
paper  (which  moves  automatically)  each  time 
a  key  is  struck.  In  recent  years  several  tvpe- 
writers  have  been  brou^t  oefore  the  puUie, 
such  as  the  Remington,  Hammond,  Bar-Lock 
etc.,  and  improvements  are  made  from  time  to 
time.  One  of  the  latest  is  the  *'  English  **  type- 
writer, which  has  only  two  rows  of  keys,  num- 
bering twenty-nine  in  all.  Each  key  worics  a 
lever  to  which  is  attached  a  capital  letter,  an 
ordinary  Roman  letter,  and  a  figure.  The  cami- 
tal  letters  and  the  figures  are  brought  into  puy 
by  means  of  two  small  shift  stops,  and  the  print- 
ing as  it  is  performed  is  in  full  view  of  the  opa«- 
tor. 


WORLD'S  submarine:  cables 

CABLES  OWNED  BY  GOVERNMENT  ADMINISTRATIONS 

From  the  Official  Documenta  issued  by  the  Internntionnl  Bureau  of  Telegraphic  Administrations,  Berne,  witk 
additions. 


Country 


Argentine  Republic, 

Austria 

Bahamas 

Belgium, 

Brasil, 

British  Guiana, 

British  India,  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department  Government 

Administration 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Ceylon  and  India  (Joint), 

China 

Denmark 

Dutch  Indies, 

France  and  Algerfa s 

France  (West  Africa), 

French  Indo-China  (Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Amoy), 

Germany, 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Greece 


No.  OP 

Cablbs 

Lbnoth  in  Nauticai*  Mn-Bs 

OR   MORB 

Of 

Of 

CORBS 

Ckblee 

Cooducton 

13 

50.824 

138  544 

47 

224.250 

335. 33» 

1 

211.000 

211.000 

>2 

54.514 

279  856 

23 

37.779 

66.414 

5 

84.000 

95.000 

167 

2,168.013 

1.711.885 

1 

0.538 

0.538 

26 

334.750 

334  750 

2 

66.300 

66  300 

1 

113.000 

113.000 

»56 

171.100 

880  300 

7 

891.490 

801.490 

156 

4.913.824 

5347.900 

3 

1.567.238 

1.667.238 

2 

1.697.326 

1.607.836 

>89 

2.796.695 

5.654.977 

»177 

2.265.830 

7^1.994 

46 

54.931 

64 .931 
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WORLD'S  SUBMARINE  CABLES— Continued 

Country 

No.  OF 

Cables 
WITH  One 
OR  More 

Cores 

Lbnotb  in  Nautical  Miles 

Of  • 
Cables 

Of 
Conductors 

Holland 

32 

6 

36 

103 

1 

1 

147 

16 

322 

4 

10 

12 

I 

I 

3 

15 

>  17 

I 

21 

1 
1 

241.543 
7.837.770 

l.■■^.       88 

V,  1^4.. ^83 
l.t*30 

51.789 
2iir, .  r  i82 
■j^il    189 
n.S.i:.50 

ns  157 
:j  aoo 

+9  ^60 
L771   a46 

i>  ^27 
i  750 
:]iO  :.58 
4.500 
3.750 

780.449 

Inter-Colonial  System 

7,837.770 

Italy 

1,112.458 

Japan,   

2,851 .  173 

Macao. 

1.930 

New  Caledonia 

1.000 

New  South  Wales 

108.459 

New  Zealand 

290.466 

Norway, 

376.787 

Portugal 

115.050 

Queensland 

67.520 

Russia  in  Europe,  and  the  Caucasus, 

408.387 

Russia  in  Asia, 

70.157 

Senegal ' 

3.000 

South  Australia 

49.360 

Spain 

1,771.346 

Sweden 

368.431 

Switseriand 

Tasmania, 

13.400 
19.000 

Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia 

368.734 

Victoria, 

4.500 

Western  Australia 

3.750 

Total 

1.378 

32.609  748 

44.006.813 

Including  half  of  Cables  owned  jointly  with  other  Administrations. 


CABLES   OWNED   BY   PRIVATE  COMPANIES 


Private  Companies 


African  Direct  Telegraph  Company, 

Amazon  Telegraph  Company, 

Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company, 

Black  Sea  TelMraph  Company 

Canadian  Pacinc  Railroad  Com^any 

Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company, 

Commercial  Cable  Company 

Commercial  Pacific, 

Compagnie  Fran^ise  des  C&bles  T^l^graphiques 

Cuba  Subnoarine  Telegraph  Company, 

Deutsch  Atlaotische  Telegraphen-Gesellschaft, 

Deutsche  See-Telegraphen-Gesellschaft 

Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Company 

Direct  United  States  Cable  Company 

Direct  West  India  Cable  Company 

Eastern  Telegraph  Company 

Eastern  Extension,  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph  Company, 

Europe  and  Axores  Telegraph  Company 

Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph  Company, 

Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company, 

Halifax  and  Bermuda  Cable  Company 

India  Rubber,  Gutta-Percha  and  Telegraph  W^orks  Company 

Indo-European  Telc«raph  Company 

Mexican  Telegraph  Company 

Pacific  and  European  Telegraph  Company 

River  Plate  Telegraph  Company, 

South  American  Cable  Company, 

Spanish  National  Submarine  Telegraph  Company, 

United  States  and  Hayti  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company. 

West  African  Telegraph  Company, 

West  Coaet  of  America  Tel^crapb  Company 

West  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company, 

Western  Telegraph  Company 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. i_:_^ 

Total ".  :'.  .  : 

>  Including  London  Platino-Brasilian  and  Montevidean  and  Brasilian  Compani< 


No.  OF 

Cables 

WITH  One 

OR  More 

Cores 


10 

15 

14 

1 

9 

15 

11 

4 

32 

10 

3 

1 

3 

2 

2 

139 

34 

2 

14 

28 

1 

2 

3 


3 
2 
1 

1 
6 
7 
24 
27 
8 


437 


Length  or 
Cables 

IN  Nautical 
Miles 


3.031.000 

1,326.000 

9,507.660 

337.147 

53.940 

7.500.500 

13,212.310 

7,846.747 

12.102.423 

1.162.000 

6.057.868 

1,111.979 

723.460 

3,099.958 

1.265.300 

39.749.360 

24.802.240 

1.053.150 

9.068.052 

7,003.000 

849.960 

137.678 

22.000 

1,529.000 


138.000 
2,065.224 
927.770 
1,389.000 
1.470.867 
1.975.100 
4,639.000 
17.283.000 
7.361.000 


188.682.693 


GENERAL  SUMMARY 


Ownership 

&,  ««        i      L«NOTH   OF 

w™  nS«        Cables  in 
o^mSS?        Nautical 

COREB                      *''^" 

Government  Administrations 

1.378                32.609.748 

Pnvmte  Companies 

437              188.682.693 

Total. 


1.815 


221.292.441 
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Acetic  Add.  An  acid  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  common  alcohol,  and  of  many  other 
oi]ganic  substances.  Pure  acetic  acid  has  a  very 
sour  taste  and  pungent  smell,  bums  the  skin, 
and  is  poisonous.  From  freezing  at  ordinary 
temperatures  (58°  or  59^)  it  is  known  as  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Vinegar  is  simply  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  is  prepared  oy  subjecting  wine  or  weak 
spirit  to  the  action  of  the  air;  also  from  malt 
which  has  undergone  vinous  fermentation. 
Acetic  acid,  both  concentrated  and  dilute,  is 
largely  used  in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  and  for 
domestic  purposes. 

Acetylene*  A  gaseous  hydro-carbon;  it 
is  a  constituent  of  coal-gas,  and  bums  with  a 
bright,  smoky  flame.  A  method  of  preparing 
acetylene  in  large  quantities  has  been  recently 
devised,  by  the  use  of  carbide  of  calcium,  form- 
erly a  rare  and  expensive  product,  but  now 
manufactured  cheaply  and  abundantly  in  the 
electric  furnace.  When  this  substance  is  thrown 
into  water  a  rapid  chemical  transformation  takes 
place,  and  acetylene  is  given  off  as  one  of  its 
products.  It  has  also  been  discovered  that  if 
this  gas  be  passed  through  pipes  and  burned  at 
a  small  aperture,  like  ordinary  illuminating  gas, 
it  yields  an  intense  white  flame,  surpassing  inr 
brilliancy  any  light  known  but  the  arc  electric 
light.  6y  compression,  acetylene  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  liquid  state,  and  if  permitted  to 
escape  slowly  into  pipes,  can  be  burned  for  house 
illumination. 

Acid.  A  class  of  compounds  whose  general 
properties  are:  solubility  m  water;  sour  taste; 
power  of  reddening  litmus;  faculty  of  decom- 
posing carbonates  with  effervescence;  and  the 
power  of  neutralizing  alkalies  and  bases,  form- 
ing salts.  The  progress  of  modem  chemistry  is 
gradually  rendering  the  term  acids  less  defimte: 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  will  be  droppea 
altogether  in  stnctly  scientific  writing,  although 
in  ordinary  language  it  will  be  retained  as  a 
convenient  term  for  expressing  a  very  wide  class 
of  substances.  All  the  above  characteristics  are 
seldom  possessed  together,  many  acids  having 
oEdy  one  or  two  of  these  properties,  and  some 
substances  which  are  not  acids  possessing  all  of 
them.  Thus,  silicic  acid  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
has  no  sour  taste,  and  does  not  redden  litmus. 

Acoustics  (a-kou'atika).  The  science  of 
sound.  It  teaches  the  cause,  nature,  and  phe- 
nomena of  such  vibrations  of  elastic  bodies  as 
affect  the  organ  of  hearing;  the  manner  in  which 
sound  is  pr^uoed,  its  transmission  through  air 
and  other  media,  the  doctrine  of  reflected  sound 
or  echoes,  the  properties  and  effects  of  different 
soiuids,  includme  musical  soimds  or  notes,  and 
the  structure  ana  action  of  the  oigan  of  hearing, 
etc.  The  propagation  of  sound  is  analogous  to 
that  of  light,  Dotn  being  due  to  vibrations  which 
produce  successive  waves,  and  Newton  was  the 
first  to  show  that  its  propagation  through  any 
medium  depended  upon  the  elasticity  of  that 


medium.  Regarding  the  intensity,  reflection, 
and  refraction  of  sound,  much  the  same  rulec 
apply  as  in.  light.  In  ordinaiy  cases  of  hearing 
the  vibrating  medium  is  air,  but  all  substances 
capable  of  vibrating  may  be  employed  to  propa- 
^te  and  convey  sound.  When  a  Dell  is  struck 
Its  vibrations  are  communicated  to  the  particles 
of  air  surrounding  it,  and  from  these  to  particles 
outside  them,  until  they  reach  the  ear  of  the. 
listener.  The  intensity  of  sound  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  body  soimd- 
ing  from  the  ear.  Sound  travels  through  the 
air  at  the  rate  of  about  1,090  feet  per  second; 
through  water  at  the  rate  of  about  4,700  feet. 
Soimds  may  be  musical  or  non-musical.  A  mu- 
sical soimd  is  caused  by  a  regular  series  of  ex* 
actly  similar  pulses  succeeding  each  other  at 
precisely  equal  intervals  of  .time.  If  these  con* 
ditions  are  not  fulfilled  the  sound  is  a  noise. 
Musical  sounds  are  comparatively  simple,  and 
are  combined  to  give  pleasing  sensations  accord- 
ing to  easy  numerical  relations.  The  loudness 
of  a  note  depends  on  the  degree  to  which  it  af- 
fects the  ear;  the  pitch  of  a  note  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  to  the  second  which  pro- 
duce the  note;  the  Hmbref  qualUy,  or  character 
of  a  note  depends  on  the  body  or  bodies  whose 
vibrations  produce  the  sound,  and  is  due  to  the 
form  of  the  paths  of  vibrating  particles.  The 
gamut  is  a  series  of  eight  notes,  which  are  called 
by  the  names.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do, ; 
and  the  numbers  of  vibrations  which  produce 
these  notes  are  respectively  proportional  to  24, 
27,  30,  32,  36,  40,  45,  48.  The  numerical  value 
of  the  interval  between  any  two  notes  is  given 
by  dividing  one  of  the  above  numbers  corre- 
sponding to  the  higher  note  by  the  number  cor- 
responding to  the  lower  note.  The  intervals 
from  Do  to  each  of  the  others  are  called  a  second, 
a  major  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  a  sixth,  a  seventh, 
and  an  octave,  respectively.  The  interval  from 
La  to  Do,  is  a  minor  third.  An  interval  of  }  is  a 
major  tone;  V^  is  a  minor  tone;  |}  is  called  a 
limma.  The  properties  of  sound  were  mathe- 
matically investi^ted  by  Bacon  and  Galileo, 
but  it  remained  for  Newton,  Lagrange,  Euler, 
Laplace,  Helmholtz,  etc.,  to  bring  the  science  to 
its  present  state. 

Aerolite*  A  stone  falling  from  the  air  or 
atmospheric  regions;  a  meteoric  stone;  some 
suppose,  them  to  be  projected  by  lunar  vol- 
canoes, by  others  they  are  thought  to  be  formed 
in  the  air  oy  the  union  of  simpler  forms  of  matter 
volatilized  from  the  earth's  suriace;  but  they 
are  doubtless  cosmical  bodies  of  the  same  nature 
as  shooting-stars,  revolving  ro^d  the  earth,  and 
falling  when  they  come  within  its  attraction. 
Analyzed,  they  are  found  to  consist  of  twenty- 
two  of  the  elements  found  in  terrestrial  minerals, 
the  most  prominent  being  mall^le  metallic 
iron  and  nickel. 

Agrrlcultural  Collesres.  Educational 
institutions,  chiefly  under  government  patron- 
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age,  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  farming.  In 
1862,  the  United  States  Congress  passed  a  so- 
called  land  grant  act,  by  which  land  scrip,  repre- 
senting 30,000  acres  for  every  Senator  and  Re|>- 
reeentative,  was  issued  to  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, the  object  being  to  provide  a  special  fund 
for  the  creation  of  State  and  Territorial  agri- 
cultural colleges.  The  land  granted  to  the 
States  by  the  act  of  1862  amounted  to  somewhat 
more  than  10,000,000  acres,  which  by  1900  had 
produced  a  permanent  fund  of  $10,2C&,944,  with 
lands  still  unsold  of  the  estimated  value  of 
$4,062,850,  the  entire  proceeds  being  in  round 
numbers  somewhat  over  $14,250,000.  To  this 
have  been  added  other  land-grant  funds  amount- 
ing to  $1,441,577;  other  permanent  funds,  $14,- 
4^,194;  farms  and  grounds,  $5,543,108;  build- 
ings, $16,274,000;  apparatus,  $1,955,859;  ma- 
chmerv,  $1,373,696;  libraries,  $1,854,942;  and 
miscellaneous  equipment,  $1,997,690,  making  a 
grand  total  of  dermanent  plant  of  the  value  of 
$58,944^137.  On  this  basis  sixtv-five  of  these 
institutions  have  been  established. 

Three  of  the  land-ffrant  collies  in  Southern 
States  (Mississippi,  North  Carouna,  and  South 
Cajrolina)  have  recently  established  courses  of 
study  in  textile  industry,  with  special  reference 
to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  coods.  These  in- 
stitutions have  provided  buiklings  of  regular 
cotton-mill  design,  equipped  with  machinery  and 
apjMuratus  for  textile  work. 

The  Act  of  1862  was  supplemented  by  a 
second  (August  30,  1890),  so  that  under  both 
acts,  each  State  and  Territory  having  an 
agricultural  college  receives  an  appropriation 
annually  from  the  United  States  treasury  for  its 
support.  The  past  few  years  have  witnessed 
the  establishment  of  short  courses  of  study  in 
agriculture,  dairying,  mechanic  arts,  household 
economy,  etc.,  for  persons  who  cannot  take  a 
regular  course. 

Albumen  or  Albumin  (L.,  from  albus, 
white).  A  substance,  or  rather  group  of  sub- 
stances, so  named  from  the  Latin  for  the  white 
of  an  eeg,  which  is  one  of  its  most  abundant 
known  ^ins.  It  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
the  protein  oompoimds  or  the  nitrogenous  class 
of  food  stuffs.  One  variety  enters  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  animal  fluids  and  solids, 
18  coagulable  by  heat  at  and  above  160°,  and  is 
composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  a  little  sulphur.  It  abounds  in 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  the  vitreous  and  crystal- 
line humors  of  the  eye,  the  fluid  of  dropsy,  the 
substance  called  coagulable  lymph,  in  nutritive 
matters,  the  juice  of  flesh,  etc.  The  blood  con- 
tains about  seven  per  cent,  of  albumen .  Another 
variety  called  vegetable  albumen  exists  in  most 
vegetable  juices  and  many  seeds,  and  has  nearly 
the  same  composition  and  properties  as  egg  al- 
bumen. When  albumen  coagulates  in  any 
fluid  it  readily  encloses  any  substances  that  may 
be  suspended  in  the  fluid.  Hence  it  is  used  to 
clarify  syrupy  liquors.  In  cookery  white  of 
eggs  is  employed  for  clarifying,  but  in  large 
operations  like  sugar-refining  the  serum  of  blocNcl 
is  used.  From  its  being  coagulable  by  various 
salts,  and  especially  by  corrosive  sublimate, 
with  which  it  forms  an  insoluble  compound, 
white  of  egg  is  a  convenient  antidote  in  cases 


of  poisoning  by  that  substance.  With  lime  it 
forms  a  cement  to  mend  broken  ware. 

In  botany  the  name  albumen  is  given  to  the 
farinaceous  matter  which  surrounds  the  embryo. 
the  term  in  this  case  having  no  reference  to 
chemical  composition.  It  constitutes  Uie  meat 
of  the  coooanut,  the  flour  or  meal  of  cereals, 
the  roasted  part  of  cofifee,  etc. 

Alchemy  (from  the  Arabic  article  al  and 
ktmiaf  secret,  hidden),  a  false  science,  founded 
on  no  true  scientific  principles,  which  existed  in 
some  form  or  other  from  the  earliest  ages,  but 
which,  in  Europe  at  least,  was  made  the  subject 
of  considerable  study  and  research  during  the 
period  extending  from  the  Twelfth  to  the  Sevoi- 
teenth  Century.  Although  it  was  unproductive 
in  itself,  we  are  yet  indebted  to  it,  if  not  as  the 
parent  of  modem  chemistry,  at  any  rate  as  the 
science  out  of  which  chemistry  has  been  largehr 
developed.  The  enthusiasts  who  devotcxl  tl^oK 
selves  to  this  subject  were  styled  AlehemigU, 
and  the  task  which  they  set  themselvea  to  per- 
form was  threefold,  viz:  (1)  to  discover  the 
philosopher's  stones  a  minersd  that  would,  by 
mere  contact,  transmute  the  baser  metals  into 
gold:  (2)  to  prepare  the  elixir  of  life^  a  substance 
whicn  woula  prolong  life  indefimtely:  and  (3) 
to  discover  the  alcahest,  or  univerasd  solvent 
These  three  substances,  and  more  espME^rially 
the  first,  they  firmly  believed  to  be  obtainable^ 
and  to  need  only  a  fortunate  combination  of 
materials  for  the  production  of  each  of  them; 
and,  accordingly,  fortunes  were  expended,  and 
lives  wasted,  m  these  futile  endeavors.  The 
history  of  Alchemy  is  somewhat  obscure  and 
unconnected,  owing  to  the  secrecy  with  which 
its  operations  were  carried  on;  but  among  the 
most  prominent  characters  connected  ^th  it 
may  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  English  nmnk, 
Roger  Bacon,  to  whom  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder is  populadhr  attributed,  and  who  wrote 
a  work  entitled  "  The  Mirror  of  Alchymy." 

Alcohol.  By  this  name,  when  standing 
alone,  is  usually  understood  a  highly  rectified 
spirit,  the  product  of  vinous  fermentation.  It 
is  extremely  light  and  inflammable,  is  ooloil^s 
and  transparent,  appearing  to  the  eye  as  pure 
water,  and  boils  at  173.  l^  To  the  palate  it  is 
exceedingly  hot  and  burning,  but  without  any 
particular  taste.  In  the  diluted  state,  Aloobol 
IS  sometimes  called  Spirits  of  Wine.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  render  anhvdrous;  distillation  alone 
will  not  produce  an  alcohol  containing  less  than 
nine  per  cent,  of  water,  and  this  remaining  quan- 
tit]r  must  be  removed  by  adding  sometbini^ 
which  unites  with  the  water  chemi<^y,  such  as 
quick  lime.     It  has  never  been  frozen. 

Alexandrian  Library,  the  largest  col- 
lection of  books  of  the  ancient  world,  founded 
by  Ptolemy  Soter  in  the  city*  of  Alexandria 
towards  the  be^innine  of  the  Third  Century  B.  C. 
At  one  time  it  is  said  to  have  contained  700,000 
manuscripts,  embracing  the  collected  literature 
of  Rome,  Greece,  India,  and  Egypt.  It  waa 
Tartly  destroyed  by  fire  by  a  mob  of  fanatic 
Christians  in  A.  D.  391 ,  and  was  finally  dispersed 
or  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by 
the  Arabs  under  Amru  (A.  D.  fi38). 

Alimentary  Canal*  Another  name  fbr 
the  digestive  tract  of  an  animal.     It  includes  the 
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whole  paasaee  traversed  by  the  substances  taken 
in  as  food,  from  their  entrance  into  the  mouth 
to  the  excretion  of  the  indigestible  residue  from 
the  rectum.  In  the  mammalia  it  is  made  up  of 
the  following  parts,  viz:  (1)  the  mouth;  (2)  the 
pharynx,  a  nmnel-shaped  cavity  at  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  which  communicates  with  the  nos- 
UtIs;  (3)  tne  <gsoj}hagu8  or  gullet,  a  straight  and 
narrow  tube  which  pierces  through  tne  dia- 
phragm or  midriff;  (4)  the  stomach,  a  bag-pipe 
shaped  cavity,  the  wide  expanded  part  of  which 
is  termed  the  cardiac  pouch,  and  the  narrow, 
tapering  part  the  pylorus;  (5)  the  smaU  intestine, 
remarkable  for  its  length  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  necessarily  coiled,  and  divided,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  into  three  parts,  the 
duodenum,  the  jejunum,  and  the  ileum;  (6)  the 
large  intestine,  which  is  thick,  and  presents  ex- 
ternally a  peculiar,  gathered-up  appearance,  also 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  ascending,  trans- 
verse, and  descending  colon;  (7)  the  rectum,  a 
short,  wide,  smooth  tube,  the  terminal  aperture 
of  which  is  called  the  anus.  A  portion  of  the 
lar^  intestine  which  projects  beyond  the  point 
of  Its  union  with  the  small  intestine  is  called  the 
aicum,  and  a  little  worm-like  appendage  to  this 
csecum,  the  function  of  which  has  not  exactly 
been  determined,  is  called  the  vermiform  appen- 
dix. The  oonmienoement  as  well  as  the  end  of 
the  small  intestine,  is  guarded  by  valves  —  the 
pyloric  valve,  in  the  form  of  a  sphincter  muscle, 
separating  .the  pylorus  from  the  duodenum,  and 
the  ile<h^ecal  valve,  separating  the  ileum  from 
the  large  intestine. 

Alkaloids.  The  name  given  to  a  series  of 
bodies  derived  from  the  ve^table  kingdom, 
which  closely  resemble  in  theu:  chemical  action 
the  volatile  alkali  ammonia.  They  all  contain 
nitrogen,  and  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
ray  of  polarized  light.  Like  ammonia,  they 
combine  directly  wiUi  acids  to  form  salts.  The 
alkaloids  act  most  powerfully  on  the  animal 
economy;  some,  such  as  strychnine  and  nico- 
tine, form  the  most  violent  poisons  with  which 
we  are  acauainted,  while  others,  such  as  quinine 
and  morpnine,  are  valuable  medicines. 

Aluminium  (dlrUr-mln'e'ilm).  A  metal  of 
which  the  earth  alumina,  the  chief  constituent 
of  clay,  is  an  oxide.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
chemists  have  succeeded  in  inventing  a  process 
for  extracting  it  in  sufficient  quantities  and  suffi- 
ciently cheap  to  enable  it  to  oe  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  It  has  a  white  color  some- 
what resembhng  tin;  its  specific  gravity  is  only 
2.6  (about  that  of  common  glass),  and  hence  it 
\b  frequently  used  in  the  construction  of  articles 
where  lightness  is  an  object.  The  melting  point 
is  much  below  that  of  silver.  When  heated  in 
oxygen  it  bums  with  brilliancy  and  produces 
alumina.  It  is  not  affected  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  like  silver.  From  its  sonorousness  it 
will  probably  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  musical  instruments.  With  from  92^  to  95 
per  cent,  of  copper  it  forms  an  alloy  named 
aluminiumrbronu,  which  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able by  the  eye  from  jjold,  whilst  it  is  nearly  as 
hard  as  iron.  This  aUoy  is  coming  into  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  ornamental  articles. 

Amphibia.  A  class  of  vertebrate  ani- 
mals, which  in  their  early  life  breathe  by  gills 


or  branchiae,  and  afterwards  partly  or  entirely 
by  lungs.  The  frog,  breathing  in  its  tadpole 
state  by  gills  and  alterwards  t]]jx>wing  off  tnese 
onB^ans  and  breathing  entirely  by  lungs  in  its 
adult  state,  is  an  example  of  the  latter  phase  of 
amphibian  existence.  The  Proteus  of  the  under- 
groimd  caves  of  Central  Europe  exemplifies 
forms  in  which  the  ^ills  of  early  life  are  retained 
throuffhout  life,  and  m  which  lungs  are  developed 
in  addition  to  the  gills.  A  second  character  of 
this  group  consists  in  the  presence  of  two  occipital 
"condyles,"  or  processes  by  means  of  wnich 
the  skull  articulates  with  the  spine  or  vertebral 
column;  Reptiles  possessing  one  condyle  only. 
The  class  is  aivided  into  four  orders:  the  Ophio- 
morpha  (or  serpentiform),  represented  by  the 
blindworms,  in  which  limbs  are  wanting  and 
the  body  is  snake-like ;  the  Urodela  or  "  Tiuled  " 
Amphibians,  including  the  newts,  proteus,  siren, 
etc.;  the  Anoura,  or  Tailless  Amphibia,  repre- 
sented by  the  frogs  and  toads:  and  the  Laby- 
rinthodontia,  which  includes  the  extinct  forms 
known  as  Lab3nrinthodons. 

Aorta.  In  anatomy,  the  great  artery  or 
trunk  of  the  arterial  system,  proceeding  from 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  giving  origin 
to  all  the  arteries  except  the  pulmonary.  It 
first  rises  towards  the  top  of  the  breast-bone, 
when  it  is  called  the  ascending  aorta ;  then  makes 
a  great  curve,  called  the  transverse  or  great  arch 
of  the  aorta,  whence  it  ^ves  off  branches  to  the 
head  and  upper  extremities;  thence  proceeding 
towards  the  lower  extremities,  under  the  name 
of  the  descending  aorta,  it  gives  off  branches  to 
jhe  trunk ;  and  finally  divides  into  the  two  iliacs, 
which  supply  the  pelvis  and  lower  extremities. 

Apocrypha  (from  the  Greek  apokruptd,  I 
conceal).  Tne  name  ^ven  especially  to  those 
additional  Jewish  writmes  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  which  were  introduced  into  the  Sep- 
tuagint.  from  whence  they  were  transferred  into 
the  Vulgate,  and  into  many  subsequent  trans- 
lations. By  the  Jews  they  are  not  held  to  be 
canonical.  They  are  received  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  but  by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  other  Protestant  Churches^  thou^ 
they  are  held  to  be  of  value  for  histoncal  pur- 
poses and  for  ''instruction  of  manners,"  they 
are  not  used  for  ''establishment  of  doctrine.'' 
Besides  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  belong  to  the  literature  of  the  later  Jews, 
there  are  certain  apocryphal  Christian  writings, 
which  are  usually  described  as  the  Apocrypha 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Apostle.  One  who  is  sent  off  or  away 
from;  one  sent  on  some  important  mission;  a 
messenger;  a  missionary.  The  name  given, 
in  the  Christian  Church,  to  the  twelve  men 
whom  Jesus  selected  from  His  disciples  as  the 
best  instructed  in  His  doctrines,  and  the  fittest 
instruments  for  the  propa^tion  of  His  religion. 
Their  names  were  as  follows:  Simon  Peter, 
Andrew,  his  brother:  James  the  greater,  and 
John,  his  brother,  who  were  sons  of  Zebedee; 
Philip  of  Bethsaida,  Bartholomew,  Thomas, 
Mattn^w;  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus,  commonly 
csdled  James  the  less;  Lebbeus,  his  brother, 
who  was  sumamed  Thaddeus,  and  was  called 
Judas,   or  Jude;    Simon   the  Canaanite,   and 
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Judas  Iscariot.  Of  thia  number,  Simon  Peter, 
John,  James  the  greater,  and  Andrew  were 
fishermen;  and  Matthew,  a  publican  or  tax- 
gatherer.  When  the  apostles  were  reduced  to 
eleven,  by  the  suicide  of  Judas,  who  had  be- 
trayed Christ,  they  chose  Matthias  by  lot,  on 
the  proposition  of  St.  Peter.  Soon  atter,  their 
number  became  thirteen,  by  the  miraculous 
vocation  of  Saul,  who  under  the  name  of  Paul 
became  one  of  tne  most  zealous  propagators  of 
the  Christian  faith. 

Arabian  Numerals.    The  numeral  char- 
acters  now   used   in   our    arithmetic.      They 
were  introduced  into  Europe  (Spain)  about  the 
close  of  the  Tenth  Century,  by  the  Moors  or 
Arabs;   but  they  were  known  to  the  Hindus  so  i 
early  as  the  Sixth  Century,  and  they  might  more  i 
properly  therefore  be  called  Hindu  numerals. 
They  were  brought  to  England  in  the  Fourteenth  | 
or  Fifteenth  Century,  but  their  use  was  not  ^n- 
eral  till  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printmg. 
Up  to  the  Sixteenth. Century,  accounts  continued  | 
to  be  kept  in  the  old  Roman  numerals. 

Arlan.  A  follower  of  Arius,  Presbyter  of 
Alexandria  in  the  Fourth  Century  A.  D.,  or  one  i 
holding  the  system  of  doctrine  associated  with 
his  name.  In  the  year  317,  Alexander,  Bishop ' 
of  Alexandria,  having  publicly  expres^  his 
opinion  that  tbe  Son  of  God  is  not  onlv  of  the 
same  dignity  as  the  Father,  but  of  the  same 
essence  (in  Greek,  ousia).  Arius,  one  of  the 
Presbyters;  considered  this  view  as  leaning  too 
much  to  Sabellianism,  and,^  rushing  to  the  other 
extreme,  he  declared  that  the  Son  of  God  was 
only  the  first  and  noblest  of  created  beings,  and 
though  the  universe  had  been  brought  into  ex- 
istence through  His  instrumentahty  by  the 
Eternal  Father,  yet  to  that  Eternal  Father  He 
was  inferior,  not  merely  in  dignity,  but  in  es- 
sence. The  views  of  Arius  commended  them- 
selves to  multitudes,  while  they  were  abhorrent 
to  still  more;  fierce  controversy  respecting 
them  broke  out,  and  the  whole  C])nristian  world 
was  soon  compelled  to  take  sides.  The  Arians 
greatly  weakened  themselves  by  splitting  into 
sects,  and  the  doctrines  regardmg  the  relation 
of  the  three  Divine  Personages  authoritatively 
proclaimed  at  Nice  were  at  last  all  but  univer- 
sally adopted.  They  may  be  found  detailed  in 
what  are  popularly  termed  the  Nicene  and  the 
Athanasian  Creeds.  They  were  held  almost 
without  a  dissentient  voice  through  the  Middle 
A^s,  and  were  cordially  accepted  by  the  leading 
reformers. 

Arteries*  The  blood-vessels  by  which  the 
blood  is  carried  out  from  the  heart,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  general  system  and  to  the  lungs. 
The  arteries  which  proceed  to  the  general  system 
all  commence  in  one  laree  vessel,  the  cutrta, 
which  divides  and  subdivides  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  branches,  which  become,  like  those  of  a 
tree,  more  and  more  minute  as  they  are  farther 
removed  from  the  trunk,  until  they  ultimately 
terminate  in  what  are  .called  the  cavillaries. 
These  arteries  all  contain  pure,  oxidized,  scarlet 
blood,  which  is  hence  known  as  arterial  blood. 
The  arteries  which  proceed  to  the  lungs,  on  the 
other  hand, —  the  pulmonary  arteries^  as  they 
are  called, —  are  two  vessels  which  have  their 
origin  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and 


cany  the  blood  to  the  right  and  left  lung  re- 
spectively. Thev  contain  unpurified,  dark- 
colored  blood,  tne  same  as  that  which  is  coo 
tained  in  the  veins,  and  hence  known  as  venom 
blood.  The  principal  arteries  are  the  two  caro^ 
arteries,  which  supply  the  head;  the  two  tub- 
daman  arteries,  which  proceed  to  the  arms  or 
front  limbs;  the  two  iliac  arteries,  to  the  legs  or 
hind  limbs;  the  ajUiac  axie,  which  supi^ies  the 
liver,  spleen,  stomach,  and  intestines;  and  the 
renal  arteries,  which  supply  the  kidpevs.  The 
arteries  and  the  veins  may  readily  be  distio- 
guished  from  each  other  in  the  dead  body,  the 
former  being  round  or  c^^drical,  and  having 
their  walls  comparatively  stiff  and  thick,  while 
the  walls  of  the  latter  are  collapsed  and  flaccid. 
It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  an  artery  when  cut 
continues  to  bleed  until  death  ensues,  axKl  tbe 
only  way  to  arrest  the  bleeding  is  to  tie  the 
severed  end  nearest  the  heart ;  tl^  flow  of  blood, 
too,  from  a  cut  artery  is  of  a  jet-like  nature, 
owine  to  the  force  witn  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled from  the  heart,  while  from  a  cut  vein  the 
blood  merely  trickles  out.  The  inner  lining  of 
the  arteries  is  perfectly  smootii,  and  there  are 
no  valves  as  in  the  veins.  The  arteries  derived 
their  name  from  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
supposed  by  the  anciente  to  contain  air,  being 
generally  foimd  empty  after  deaAh. 

Articles,  Tlie  Thirty-nine,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  statement  of  the  particular 
pointe  of  doctrine,  thirty-nine  in  number,  main- 
tained by  the  English  Church ;  first  promulgated 
by  a  convocation  held  in  London  in  1562-1563, 
and  confirmed  by  royal  authority;  fouiKkd  on 
and  superseding  an  older  code  issued  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  five  first  articles  con- 
tain a  profession  of  faith  in  the  Trinity;  the 
incarnation  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  descent  to  Hell 
and  His  resurrection:  the  divinity  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  three  following  relate  to  the  cancm 
of  the  Scripture.  The  eij^hth  article  declares  a 
belief  in  the  Apostles',  Nicene,  and  Athanasian 
creeds.  The  nmth  and  following  artides  con- 
tain the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  of  justification 
by  faith  alone,  of  predestination,  eto.  The  nine- 
teenth, twentieth,  and  twenty-first  dedare  the 
Church  to  be  the  assembly  of  the  faithful ;  that 
it  can  decide  nothing  except  by  the  Scriptures. 
The  twenty-second  rejecte  the  doctrine  of  pui^ 
gatorv,  indulgences,  the  adoration  of  images, 
and  tne  invocation  of  saints.  The  twentr-tDord 
decides  that  only  those  lawfully  called  shall 
preach  or  administer  the  sacraments.  The 
twenty-fourth  requires  the  liturgy  to  be  in  Eng- 
lish. The  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  declare 
the  sacramente  effectual  signs  of  grace  (though 
administered  by  evil  men),  by  which  God  ex- 
cites and  confirms  our  faith.  They  are  two: 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Baptism,  ac- 
cording to  the  twenty-seventn  arUcle,  is  a  sign 
of  regeneration,  the  seal  of  our  adopUon,  bv 
which  faith  is  confirmed  and  grace  mcresised. 
In  the  Lord's  Supper,  acooraing  to  ar^de 
twenty-eighth,  the  bread  is  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Christ,  the  wine  the  oommunion  of 
His  blood,  but  only  through  faith  (article  29); 
and  the  communion  must  be  administered  in 
both  kinds  (article  30).  The  twenty-eighth 
article  condemns  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
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tion,  and  the  elevation  and  adoration  of  the 
Host;  the  thirty-first  rejects  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass  as  blasphemous;  the  thirty-second 
permits  the  marriage  of  the  cler^;  the  thirty- 
third  maintains  the  efficacy  of  excommuni- 
cation. The  remaining  articles  relate  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  king,  the  condemnation  of 
Anabaptists,  etc.  They  were  ratified  anew  in 
1604  and  1628. 

AsteroidSy  or  Planetoids.  A  numerous 
group  of  very  small  planets  revolving  round  the 
sun  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
remarkable  for  the  eccentricity  of  their  orbits 
and  the  large  size  of  their  angle  of  inclination  to 
the  ecliptic.  The  diameter  of  the  lai^gest  is  not 
supposcKl  to  exceed  450  miles,  while  most  of  the 
otners  are  very  much  smaller.  They  number 
over  330,  and  new  members  are  being  constantly 
discovered.  Ceres,  the  first  of  them,  was  dis- 
covered January  1,  1801,  and  within  three  years 
more  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta  were  seen.  The 
extraordinary  smallness  of  these  bodies,  and 
their  nearness  to  each  other,  gave  rise  to  the 
opinion  that  they  were  but  the  fragments  of  a 
»lanet  that  had  formerly  existed  and  had  been 
wrought  to  an  end  by  some  catastrophe.  For 
nearly  forty  years  investigations  were  carried 
on,  but  no  more  planets  were  discovered  till 
December  8,  1845,  when  a  fifth  planet  in  the 
same  region  was  discovered.  The  rapid  succes- 
sion of  discoveries  that  followed  was  for  a  time 
taken  as  a  corroboration  of  the  disruptive  theory, 
but  the  breadth  of  the  zone  occupicKl  makes  the 
hypothesis  of  a  shattered  planet  more  than 
doubtfuL  Their  mean  distances  from  the  sun 
vary  between  200,000,000  and  300,000,000  miles ; 
the  periods  of  revolution  between  1,191  days 
(Flora)  and  2,868  (Hilda).  Their  eccentricities 
and  inclinations  are  on  the  average  greater  than 
those  of  the  earth,  but  their  totafmass  does  not 
exceed  one-fourth  that  of  the  earth. 

Athanasian  Creed*  A  formulary  or 
confession  of  faith,  said  to  have  been  drawn  up 
by  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
Fourth  Century,  to  justify  himself  against  the 
calunmies  of  ms  Anan  enemies.  That  it  was 
really  composed  by  this  father  seems  more  than 
doubtful;  and  modem  divines  generally  concur 
in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waterlajid,  that  it  was 
written  by  Hilary,  Bishop  of  Aries,  in  the  Fifth 
Century.  It  is  certainly  very  ancient;  for  it 
had  become  so  famous  in  the  sixth  Century  as  to 
be  commented  upon,  together  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  Apostles'  CrSed,  by  Venantius  For- 
tunatus.  Bishop  of  Poitiers.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, then  styled  the  Athanasian  Creed,  but 
simply  the  Catholic  Faith.  It  b  supposed  to 
have  received  the  name  of  Athanasius  on  ac- 
count of  its  agreeing  with  his  doctrines,  and 
being  an  excellent  summary  of  the  subjects  of 
controversy  between  him  and  the  Arians.  The 
true  key  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  lies  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  errors  to  which  it  was  opposed. 
The  Sabellians  considered  the  Father,  Son.  and 
Holy  Spirit  as  one  in  person;  this  was  ''con- 
founding the  persons":  the  Arians  considered 
them  as  differing  in  essence;  this  was  ''dividing 
the  substance";  and  against  these  two  errors 
was  the  creed  originally  framed.  This  creed 
was  used  in  France  about  the  year  850;    was 


received  in  Spain  about  100  years  later,  and  in 
Germanv  about  the  same  tmie.  It  was  both 
said  ana  suns  in  EIneland  in  the  Tenth  Century; 
was  commonly  used  in  Italy  at  the  expiration 
of  that  century,  and  at  Kome  a  little  later. 
This  creed  is  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  Church 
of  England. 

Atom.  A  part  so  small  as  not  to  be  divis- 
ible. An  ultimate  particle  of  matter.  Two 
opinions,  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  have 
long  had  currency  with  regard  to  the  constitu- 
ent particles  of  material  things:  the  one,  that 
matter  is  composed  of  an  assemblage  of  minute 
particles,  or  atoms,  incapable  of  further  division; 
the  other,  that  there  is  no  limit  to  its  divisibility, 
the  smallest  conceivable  particle  still  consisting 
of  an  infinity  of  parts.  The  first  of  these  the- 
ories, which  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Atomic  Philosophy^  was  originated  in 
Greece  by  Leucippus;  it  was  supported  by 
Democritus,  and  subsequently  improved  by 
Epicurus  and  his  disciples.  The  Epicureans 
professed  to  account  for  the  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  all  thin^  by  supposing  tmit  these  atoms 
were  endued  with  gravity  and  motion,  and  thus 
came  together  into  the  different  organized  bodies 
we  now  see. 

Atomic  Theory.  A  theory  as  to  the 
existence  and  properties  of  atoms  (see  Atom)\ 
especially,  in  chemistry,  the  theory  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  in  oompoimd  bodies  the  ele- 
ments combine  in  certain  constant  proportions, 
bv  assuming  that  all  bodies  are  composed  of 
ultimate  atoms,  the  weight  of  which  is  different 
in  different  kinds  of  matter.  It  is  associated 
with  the  name  of  Dalton,  who  systematized  and 
extended  the  imperfect  results  of  his  predeces- 
sors. On  its  practical  side  the  atomic  theory 
asserts  three  laws  of  Combining  Proportions: 

(1)  the  Law  of  Constant  or  Definite  Proportions, 
teaching  that  in  every  chemical  compound  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments are  defimte  and  invariable;  thus  water 
invariably  consists  of  eight  parts  bv  weight  of 
oxygen  to  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen; 

(2)  the  Law  of  Combination  in  Multiple  Propor- 
tions, according  to  which  the  several  proportions 
in  wnich  one  element  unites  with  another  in- 
variably bear  towards  each  other  a  simple  rela- 
tion; thus  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen 
unites  with  eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to 
form  water,  and  with  sixteen  parts  (i.  e.,  8  X  2) 
of  oxygen  to  form  peroxide  of  hydroeen;  (3) 
the  Law  of  Combination  in  Reciprocal  Propor- 
tions, that  the  proportions  in  which  two  elements 
combine  with  a  third  also  represent  the  propor- 
tions in  which,  or  in  some  simple  multiple  of 
which,  they  will  themselves  combine;  thus  in 
olefiant  gas  hydrogen  is  present  with  carbon  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  six,  and  in  carbonic 
oxide  oxygen  is  present  with  carbon  in  the  pro- 
portion of  eight  to  six,  one  to  eight  being  also 
the  proportions  in  which  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
combine  with  each  other.  The  theory  that  these 
oroporfional  numbers  are,  in  fact,  nothing  else 
but  the  relative  weights  of  atoms  so  far  accounts 
for  the  phenomena  that  the  existence  of  these 
laws  might  have  been  predicted  by  the  aid  of 
the  atomic  hypothesis  long  before  they  were 

I  actually  discovered  by  analysis.     In  themselves. 
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however,  the  laws  do  not  prove  the  theory  of 
the  existence  of  ultimate  particles  of  matter  of 
a  certain  relative  weight;  and,  although  many 
chemists,  even  without  expressly  adopting  the 
atomic  theory  itself,  have  followed  Dalton  in 
the  use  of  the  terms  atom  and  atomic  weight,  in 
preference  to  proportion,  combining  proportion, 
equivalent^  and  the  like,'  yet  in  using  the  word 
atom  it  should  be  held  in  mind  that  it  merely 
denotes  the  proi)ortions  in  which  elements  unite. 
These  will  remain  the  same  whether  the  atomic 
hypothesis  which  suggested  the  employment  of 
the  term  be  true  or  false.  Dalton  supposed  that 
the  atoms  of  bodies  are  spherical,  and  invented 
certain  sjrmbols  to  represent  the  mode  in  which 
he  conceived  they  might  combine  together. 

Augsburffy  Confession  of.  Name 
given  to  the  celebrated  declaration  of  faith,  com- 
piled by  Melanchthon,  revised  by  Luther  and 
other  reformers,  and  read  before  the  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  June  25,  1530.  It  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  articles,  seven  of  which  refuted 
Roman  Catholic  errors,  and  the  remaining 
twentv-one  set  forth  the  Lutheran  creed.  Soon 
after  its  promuWtion,  the  last  hope  of  reform- 
ing the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  abandoned 
and  complete  severance  followed.  An  answer 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  was  read  August  3, 
1530;  when  the  Diet  declared  that  it  had  been 
refuted.  Melanchthon  then  drew  up  another 
confession.  The  first  is  called  the  unaltered, 
and  the  second,  the  altered  form. 

Aurora  Borealls,  called  variously  North- 
em  LdghtSf  Polar  Lighte,  or  Streamers,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  generally  appears  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  sk^,  and  presents  an  appearance 
somewhat  resembling  the  dawn  or  breaK  of  day. 
It  is  a  luminous  meteor,  and  appears  to  proceed 
from  a  sort  of  haze  or  cloud  in  tne  northern  part  \ 
of  the  heavens.  The  upper  edge  of  the  cloud  is ! 
whitish,  the  lower  often  dark  or  thick,  and  from  ■ 
the  upper  part  streams  of  light  shoot  up  in  the 
form  of  a  column,  with,  in  general,  a  tremulous 
motion.  This  phenomenon  generally  commences 
two  or  three  hours  after  sunset,  and  continues 
for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  the  whole  night;  it 
most  frequently  occurs  in  autumn  and  the  early 
part  of  winter.  Auroras  are  visible  in  most 
countries  in  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  it  is  asserted  that  similar  appear- 
ances have  been  witnessed  in  high  southern  lati- 
tudes, but  they  ace  not  known  in  tropical  re^ons. 
No  satisfactory  answer  has  yet  b^n  furmshed 
as  to  the  cause  of  these  polar  lights;  there  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  they  are  the  result  of  elec- 
tricity in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
but  how  produced  we  are  at  present  unable  to 
say. 

JBap'tlsts.  A  denomination  of  evangelical 
Christians,  who  differ  from  others  in  respect  to 
baptism.  They  baptize  all  who  repent  and  be- 
lieve the  gospel,  at  whatever  age,  and  reject  the 
substitution  of  sprinkling  for  immersion,  which 
they  maintain  was  originally  practiced  in  the 
administration  of  baptism,  and  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  sick)  universally  observed  through- 
out Christendom  for  1,300  years.  Open  com- 
munion the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  gen- 
erally regard  as  an  anomaly.  They  believe  in 
the  spiritual  unity  of  the  whole  believing  Church 


under  Christ.  Their  government  is  eonmea- 
tional,  each  church  being  complete  in  hmf  Tor 
the  management  of  its  mtemal  affairs.  They 
associate,  mvite  councils  for  advice,  and  codp- 
erate  in  benevolent,  educational,  and  DiiaBtoiiary 
enterprises;  but  all  such  associations  diBfiaim 
the  slightest  jurisdiction  over  the  churches. 
Baptists  make  no  distinction  but  that  of  office 
between  clergymen  and  laymen.  ESders,  as 
evangelists  and  miasionarieSy  are  ordained  and 
sent  out  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  the  United 
States  the  Baptist,  with  one  exception,  is  now 
the  laisest  denomination  of  evangelical  Chris- 
tians. In  1845,  the  southern  Baptists,  by  mutual 
consent,  formed  separate  orgamzationa  for  their 
benevolent  enterprises.  As  eariy  as  1764,  the 
Baptists  founded  their  first  college  in  Rhode 
Island.  They  have  pubUcation  societies  at 
Philadelphia,  Charieston,  and  Nashville,  and 
maint.ain  about  fifty  periodical  organs,  ineludins 
a  quarteriy  review.  The  Baptists  of  the  United 
States  also  support  the  American  and  foreign 
Bible  society,  the  American  Baptist  missionaiy 
union,  the  southern  Baptist  board  of  fordgn 
and  domestic  missions,  the  Baptist  home  mis- 
sion society,  and  in  part  the  '^American  Bible 
Union."  Their  missions  are  planted  in  Cuiada, 
Oregon,  California,  New  Mexico,  Hayti;  in 
France,  Spain,  Germany,  DenmariE,  Swecto, 
Norway;  m  western  and  central  Africa;  in 
southern  India,  Assam,  Burmah,  Siam,  and 
China.  In  doctrine  the  Baptists  of  this  country 
are  Calvinistic,  but  with  much  freedom  and 
moderation.  Besides  the  general  body  of  Bap- 
tists, there  are  in  the  Unit^  States  nine  smaUer 
bodies  agreeing  with  them  in  regard  to  baptism, 
but  differing  more  or  less  on  otner  points,  vii: 
the  Seventh-day,  Free-will,  Anti-miasion,  and 
General  or  Six-principle  Baptists,  Tunkers, 
Mennonites,  Christians,  Campbellites,  and  Wine- 
brennarians.  Some  Baptists  trace  their  history 
in  a  succession  of  pure  churches  from  the  Tliifd 
Century  to  the  Reformation.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria and  Innocent  I.  of  Rome  b^an  the  perse- 
cution which  they  suffered  for  centuries.  In 
England,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  the  Baptists  struggled  to  gain  their 
footing,  and  to  secure  liberty  of  conscienoe  for 
idl.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell  they  first  eained 
a  fair  hearing.  Introduced  into  Khode  Island 
with  Roger  Williams  and  John  Clark  in  163$> 
their  history  for  more  than  a  century,  in  most 
of  the  colonies,  is  that  of  proscribed  and  banished 
men.  Their  prosperity  dates  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Blood.  The  nutritive  fluid  of  the  tisBoes, 
conssts  of  a  transparent  coloriess  fluid,  the 
lupwr  sanguinis,  and  minute  solid  bodies,  the 
''coipusdes,"  which  float  in  it.  The  liquor  san- 
guims  consists  of  water,  in  which  are  oisaolved 
fibrine,  albumen,  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potas- 
sium, phosphates  of  soda,  lime,  and  niagneaa> 
together  with  fatty  and  extractive  matters, 
the  latter  the  product  of  the  metamorphosk  of 
the  tissues.  Tne  corpuscles  are  of  two  kinds  — 
white  and  red;  the  white  are  larger  and  less 
numerous  than  the  red,  beins  in  healthy  blood 
in  the  proportion  of  two  or  three  to  1,000.  In 
certain  forms  of  disease  the  number  of  these 
white  blood-corpuscles  is  increased.    They  pre- 
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aent  a  granular  appearance  on  the  surface,  have 
a  nucleolus  which  is  speedily  brought  into  view 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  are  identi- 
cal with  the  lymph-corpuscle.  Under  the  micro- 
scope they  vary  their  forms  in  the  same  way  as 
the  amaba;  hence  these  movements  are  called 
amaboid.  The  red  corpuscles  are  peculiar  to 
vertebrates,  and  seem  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
white  corpuscles,  are  oval  and  nucleated  in 
fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  but  in  man  and  the 
mammalia  generally  they  are  non-nucleated, 
and  are  biconcave,  flattened  disks,  their  edges 
being  thicker  than  the  center;  hence  the  dark 
ai)pearance  of  the  latter  when  seen  under  the 
microscope.  The  color  of  the  blood  varies.  In 
the  artenes  it  is  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  while 
in  the  veins  it  is  of  a  dark  purple  color.  The 
chief  difference  between  artenal  and  venous 
blood  is  that  the  former  contains  more  oxygen 
and  less  carbonic  acid  than  the  latter.  The  red 
blood  corpuscles  possess  great  powers  of  ab- 
sorbing oxygen.  They  receive  oxygen  in  the 
lungs,  where  they  become  colored,  and  carry  it 
all  over  the  body  to  the  tissues  to  form  new 
combinations.  After  a  time  the  corpuscles  be- 
come dissolved  in  the  liquor  sanginnis,  which 
fluid  they  serve  to  elaborate.  The  products  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues  are  poured 
into  the  blood,  so  that  it  is  really  a  very  complex 
fluid. 

Brahma  (kra'ma).  The  reli^on  of  the 
Hindoos,  that  which  is  frequently  styled  Brah- 
mani»m,  or  Brahminism,  inculcates  a  belief  in 
a  supreme  deity  under  the  name  of  Brahma, 
who  IS  an  impersonal  divine  substance,  the  ob- 
ject merely  of  devout  contemplation,  not  of 
worship.  There  is  also  Brahma,  the  creator 
of  the  universe  and  the  first  of  the  Trimurti  or 
triad  of  divinities;  of  whom  Vishnu,  the  pre- 
server, and  Siva,  the  destroye;*,  are  tne  others. 
In  sculpture,  Brahma  is  represented  as  having 
four  faces.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  any 
temples  exclusively  dedicated  to  him  in  India; 
but  prayers  are  addressed  to  him,  and  he  is 
worsniped  along  with  the  other  members  of 
the  tnad.  Vismiu  and  Siva,  however,  have  a 
great  number  of  worshipers,  and  the  sects  who 
acknowledge  each  as  their  chief  object  of  devo- 
tion are  not  to  be  coimted.  The  greatest  con- 
fusion exists  as  to  the  names  and  attributes  of 
these  deities.  Great  changes  in  belief  have 
taken  place  in  the  pro^^ss  of  time,  and  the 
most  learned  Brahman  is  unable  to  explain  the 
great  majority  of  the  rites  and  articles  of  belief. 
Transmigration  of  souls  is  the  leading  tenet  of 
Hindoo  belief. 

Brah'mans,  Brah'mlns.  (Followers 
of  Brahma.)  The  highest  of  the  Hindoo  castes. 
To  its  members  belong  the  exclusive  duty  of 
expounding  the  Vedaa,  and  they  were  formerly 
considered  bound  to  abstain  from  all  laborious 
occupations,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  serv- 
ing the  gods  and  meditating  on  holy  things. 
Though  tne  members  of  this  caste  exact  and 
receive  respect  from  the  other  Hindoos,  as  their 
superiors,  they  are  found  following  many  occu- 
pations from  which  they  are  in  strictness  inter- 
dicted. The  Gurus  hold  the  first  rank  among 
them;  they  are  the  priests  or  spiritual  advisers, 
having  autnority  in  matters  of  religion  and  edu- 


cation. To  them  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  Sanskrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the 
coimtry,  in  which  their  sacred  books  are  written. 

Buddhism  (bUdlzm),  A  system  of  religion 
founded  by  Bouddha  Gantama,  also  called 
Sctkya  Muni,  who  lived  probably  in  the  Sixth 
Century  B.  C.  His  father  was  King  of  Bahar, 
in  Hindostan,  and  was  early  distinguished  for 
his  superior  intellect.  Becoming  a  religious 
teacher,  he  went  through  various  provinces  of 
India,  propagating  his  doctrines,  a  kind  of  re- 
formed Brahmanism.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
till  his  80th  year,  and  the  date  usually  given  for 
his  death  is  543  B.  C.  But  his  appearance  is 
placed  by  some  as  early  as  the  Fourteenth,  and 
by  others  as  late  as  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C. 
It  is  certain  that  his  religion  was  triumpnant  in 
Hindostan  in  the  middle  of  the  Third  Century 
B.  C.  Between  the  Fifth  and  Seventh  Centuries 
of  our  era.  Buddhism  was  expelled  from  India 
proper  by  the  persecution  of  tne  Brahmins,  and 
nearly  every  trace  of  it  has  now  disappeared 
from  there;  but  under  several  denominations  it 
has  become  the  prevailing  creed  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  India  beyond  the  Gan^^,  Thibet,  Ceylon, 
China,  and  Japan.  In  China  the  name  of 
Buddha  has  been  corrupted  into  Fo-to,  or  Fo. 
After  the  death  of  Buddna,  and  to  fill  his  place, 
a  succesdon  of  perfectly  virtuous  souls  have 
descended  upon  earth,  and  assumed  human 
forms,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved in  Thibet  that  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet 
is  his  successor  for  the  time  being.  The  sacred 
writings  of  the  Buddhists  are  very  numerous; 
they  were  originally  composed  in  Sanskrit,  from 
which  they  were  afterwards  translated  into 
other  tongues.  It  would  seem  that  there  was 
a  belief  in  a  primeval  deity  named  Adi-Buddha, 
or  the  First  Buddha,  and  he  was  the  first  person 
of  the  trinity,  the  other  two  persons  being  Dhur- 
ma  and  Sunga,  answering  to  Brahma,  Siva,  and 
Vishnu,  of  the  Brahmins.  The  trident  borne 
by  the  priests  is  emblematical  of  this  trinity. 
The  principal  tenets  of  Buddhism  are,  that  the 
worla  and  all  it  contains  are  manifestations  of 
the  Deity,  but  of  a  trannent  and  delusive  char- 
acter; that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation  of 
the  Deity,  and,  after  death,  will  be  boimd  to 
matter,  and  subjected  to  tne  miseries  of  life, 
unless  the  individual  to  whom  it  belongs,  by 
the  attainment  of  wisdom  through  prayer  and 
contemplation,  secures  its  reabsorotion  into 
the  Deity.  The  authority  of  the  Vedas,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  is  rejected,  as 
well  as  the  sacrifices,  ceremonies,  and  other  re- 
ligious observances  of  the  Hindoos.  There  is 
no  distinction  of  caste,  and  the  priests,  who  are 
not  forbidden  the  use  of  animal  food,  are  de- 
rived frohi  all  classes.  Monasteries  and  nun- 
neries abound 'wherever  Buddhism  flourishes. 
The  ceremonies  have  so  many  resemblances  to 
those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  to  strike 
spectators  with  surprise. 

Capillary  Action,  or  Capillarity.  In 
Physical  Science^  the  name  applied  to  certain 
phenomena  which  are  exhibited  when  liquids 
are  placed  in  contact  with  the  surfaces  of  solids. 
Suppose  a  glass  rod  to  be  dipped  for  a  portion 
of  its  length  in  water;  then  tne  liquid,  as  if  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  gravity,  is  raised  upwards 
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againBt  the  sides  of  the  solid,  and  its  surface,  in- 
stead of  being  horizontal,  becomes  sli^Uy  con- 
cave. If,  in^ead  of  a  solid  rod,  a  hollow  tube 
be  immersed  in  the  water,  not  merely  is  the 
liquid  raised  around  the  tube,  but  it  rises  in  the 
inside  to  a  height  which  is  greater  the  narrower 
the  tube,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  inside 
the  tube  also  assumes  a  concave  form.  If  a 
^lass  tube,  however,  be  unmersed  in  mercury 
mstead  of  water,  the  liquid  in  the  tube  is  de- 
pressed instead  of  being  raised,  and  the  surface, 
which  was  previouslv  concave,  now  becomes 
convex.  The  reason  for  this  difference  of  action 
resides  in  the  fact  that  mercury  will  not  wet  the 
tube  as  water  does,  for,  if  a  metallic  tube,  such 
as  one  of  copper,  be  substituted  for  the  glass 
tube,  the  mercury  in  it  will  rise  and  have  a  con- 
cave surface,  beoiuse  it  is  able  to  wet  the  sides 
of  the  tube.  Hence,  whenever  a  liquid  is  able 
to  adhere  to  a  solid,  it  rises  in  contact  with  it. 
It  is  from  capillarity  that  sap  rises  in  plants, 
and  that  oil  rises  in  the  wicks  of  lamps.  If  the 
end  of  a  towel  be  left  in  a  basin  of  water,  it  is 
through  capillarity  that  the  basin  is  soon  emp- 
tied of  its  contents.  The  phenomenon  of  capu- 
larity  is  intimately  connected  with  what  is 
known  as  the  surface  tension  of  liquids,  and  its 
amount  varies  with  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
particiilar  liquid.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  capiUua,  a  hair,  because  these  phenomena 
are  best  seen  in  narrow  hair-like  tubes. 

Carbon.  One  of  the  elements,  existing  un- 
combined  in  three  forms,  charcoal,  ^[raphite,  or 
plumbago,  and  the  diamond ;  chemical  symbol 
C,  atomic  weight  twelve.  The  diamond  is  the 
purest  form  of  carbon ;  in  the  different  varieties 
of  charcoal,  in  coal,  anthracite,  etc.,  it  is  more 
or  less  mixed  with  other  substances.  Pure  char- 
coal is  a  black,  brittle,  light,  and  inordorous 
substance.  It  is  usually  the  remains  of  some 
vegetable  body  from  which  all  the  volatile  matter 
has  been  expelled  by  heat;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
tained from  most  organic  matters,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable,  by  ignition  in  close  vessels. 
Carbon  bein^  one  of  those  elements  which  exist 
in  various  distinct  forms  is  an  example  of  what 
is  called  allotropy.  The  compounds  of  this  ele- 
ment are  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  the 
other  elements  taken  together.  With  hydrogen 
especially  it  forms  a  very  large  number  of  com- 
pounds, called  hydrocarbons,  which  are  pos- 
sessed of  the  most  diverse  properties,  chemical 
and  physical.  With  oxygen,  again,  carbon 
forms  only  two  compounds,  but  union  between 
the  two  elements  is  easily  effected.  It  is  one  of 
the  regular  and  most  characteristic  constituents 
of  both  animals  and  plants. 

Cardinal*  An  ecclesiastical  prince  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  has  a  voice  in  the 
conclave  at  the  election  of  a  pope,  the  popes 
being  taken  from  the  cardinals.  The  cardinals 
are  appointed  by  the  pope,  and  are  divided  into 
three  classes  or  orders,  comprising  six  bishops, 
fifty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons,  making  sev- 
enty at  most.  These  constitute  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege and  compose  the  pope's  council.  Originally 
they  were  suDordinate  in  rank  to  bishops;  but 
they  now  have  the  precedence.  The  chief  sym- 
bol of  the  dignity  of  cardinal  is  a  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  red  hat,  with  two  cords  depend- 


ing from  it,  one  from  either  side,  each  ha\'ing 
fifteen  tassels  at  its  extremity.  Other  insignia 
are  a  red  biretta,  a  purple  cassock,  a  sappaire 
ring.  etc. 

Camegrie  Institution.  An  educational 
body  incorporated  January  4,  1902,  in  Wa^- 
ington,  D.  C,  by  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State;  Edwin  D.  White,  Justice  of  the  Sufneme 
Courtj  Daniel  C.  Oilman,  ex-president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University;    Charies  D.  Walcott,  su- 

Senntendent  of  the  United  States  Geological 
urvey*  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  director  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library;  and  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  United  States  Commisdoner  of  Labor. 
The  aims  of  the  institution,  as  expressed  by  the 
founder  are:  (1)  To  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  universities  and  other  institutions  of  leaming 
throu^out  the  country  by  utilising  and  adding 
to  their  existing  facilities,  and  by  aiding  teachers 
in  the  various  institutions  for  the  experimental 
and  other  work  in  these  instituticms  as  far  as 
may  be  advisable.  (2)  To  discover  the  excep- 
tional man  in  every  department  of  study,  when- 
ever and  wherever  foimd  to  enable  him  by  fi- 
nancial aid  to  make  the  work  for  which  he  seems 
especially  designed  his  life  work.  (3)  To  pro- 
mote onginal  research,  paying  great  attention 
thereto  as  being  one  of  the  chief  purpocies  of  this 
institution.  (4)  To  increase  the  facilities  for 
higher  education.  (5)  To  enable  such  students 
as  may  find  Washington  the  best  point  for  their 
special  studies  to  avail  themselves  of  such  ad- 
vantages as  may  be  open  to  them  in  the  muse- 
ums, libraries,  laboratories,  observatory,  me- 
teorological, piscicultural,  and  forestry  schools 
and  kindred  mstitutions  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  government.  (6)  To  insure  the 
prompt  publication  and  distribution  of  the  re- 
sults of  scientific  investigation,  a  field  considered 
to  be  highly  iniportant. 

On  January  29,  1902,  the  institution  received 
from  Mr.  Carnegie  a  deed  of  gift  of  $10,000.00a 
In  1907,  the  foimdation  was  increased  to  $12,- 
000,000. 

Carnlvora*  In  Zo6logy,  the  name  applied 
to  the  order  of  mammals  which  feed  mainly  upcm 
flesh,  and  the  majority  of  which  are  conuncmly 
known  as  Beasts  of  Prey.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  adaptation  of  their  teeth  to  an 
animal  diet.  The  incisors  or  front  teeth  are 
generaUy  six  in  each  jaw;  the  canines  or  eye- 
teeth  are  two  in  each  jaw,  and  are  always  long 
and  pointed;  the  grinders  are  mostly  fumisl^ 
with  sharp  cutting  edges,  adapted  u>r  dividing 
flesh,  but  one  or  more  of  the  hinder  ones  are 
generall^r  furnished  with  a  simple  crown,  adapted 
for  bruising  rather  than  for  cutting.  The  feet 
in  the  Camivora  are  always  furnished  with 
strong  curved  claws,  and  the  ooUar-bones  are 
quite  rudimentary,  or  are  altogether  wanting. 
The  order  Camivora  is  divided  into  the  following 
three  sections: —  (1)  Digitigradea,  in  which  the 
heel  is  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  ^TiimMJ 
walks  upon  tiptoe:  to  this  section  belong  the 
dogs,  the  hyeenas,  and  the  cats.  (2)  ^cmtt- 
gradeSf  in  which  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  foot  is  applied  to  the  ground,  so  that  the 
animal  walks  upon  the  soles  of  the  feet:  to  Utis 
section  belong  the  bears.  (3)  Pinnigrades,  in 
which  the  botn  fore  and  hind  legs  are  short,  and 
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the  feet  form  broad  webbed  swimming  paddles: 
this  section  comprises  the  seals  and  the  wabruses. 

Carotid  Arteries*  The  two  great  arteries 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the  aorta  to  th6 
head  and  brain.  The  common  carotids,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  neck,  divide  each  into  an  ex- 
ternal and  an  internal  branch.  The  external 
carotid  passes  up  to  the  level  of  the  angle  of  the 
lower  jaw,  where  it  ends  in  branches  to  the  neck, 
face,  and  outer  parts  of  the  head.  The  internal 
carotid  passes  deeply  into  the  neck,  and  through 
an  opening  in  the  skull  behind  the  ear  enters  tne 
brain,  supplving  it  and  the  eye  with  blood. 
Wounds  of  the  carotid  trunks  cause  almost  im- 
mediate death. 

Catholic  Church,  Roman.  The  com- 
munity of  Christians  throughout  the  world 
who  lecoenize  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the 
Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  are  united  to- 
getner  by  the  profession  of  the  same  faith  and 
the  participation  of  the  same  sacraments.  Al- 
though a  few  other  points  of  doctrinal  differences 
separate  the  Roman  Church  from  the  Greek, 
Russian,  and  Oriental  communions,  vet  the 
most  palpable  ground  of  division  lies  in  tne  claim 
of  supremacy  in  spiritual  jurisdiction  on  the 
wrt  of  the  Roman  oishop.  The  history  of  the 
Roman  Chiurch,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the 
Oriental  Churches,  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of  this 
claim  to  supremacy. 

In  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics  the  claim 
of  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
rests  on  the  belief  that  Christ  conferred  on  Peter 
a  "primacy  of  jurisdiction";  that  Peter  fixed 
his  see  and  died  at  Rome;  and  thus,  that  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  as  successsor  of  Peter,  have 
succeeded  to  his  perogatives  of  supremacy. 
The  letters  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great  show  beyond 
question  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Fifth  Century,  claimed  to 
speak  and  act  with  supreme  authority;  and  the 
first  direct  challenge  to  this  claim  was  made  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Acacius;  and 
although  Constantinople,  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  again  of  Nicholas  I.,  renewed  the 
strug^  for  supremacy,  or  even  equality,  the 
superior  position  of  Rome  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized. The  separation  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
her  dei)endencies,  under  the  patriarch  Michael 
Cerularius,  in  the  year  1054,  was  but  a  narrowing 
of  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Rome;  and  even 
Protestants  have  recognized  the  Roman  Church 
of  the  mediseval  period  as  absorbing  in  itself  al- 
most the  whole  of  European  Christendom,  and 
as  the  only  public  representative  of  the  Church 
in  the  West.  The  modem  political  institutions 
which  then  began  to  break  upon  the  world  so 
modified  the  public  relations  of  Church  and  State 
as  by  degrees  to  undo  the  condition  of  society 
in  which  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes  had 
its  foimdation.  Tne  great  revolution  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century  completed  the  process.  Nor  was 
the  revolution  with  which  the  popes  thus  found 
themselves  face  to  face  without  its  influence  in 
the  external  history  of  the  Roman  Church.  The 
latter  half  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  was  a  period 
of  new  life  in  the  Roman  Church.  The  celebra- 
tion of  local  synods,  the  establishment  of  episco- 
pal seminaries,  the  organization  of  schools,  and 
other    provisions    for    religious    instruction  — 


above  all,  the  foundation  of  active  religious  or- 
ders of  both  sexes  —  had  the  effect  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  Protestantism,  which  in  many 
countries  had  been  at  first  rapid  and  decisive. 
From  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Cfentury,  therefore, 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
especially  in  her  external  relations,  may  be  re- 
butted as  settled.  The  local  distribution  of  the 
rival  churches  in  the  world  has  hardly  been 
altered,  except  by  migration,  since  that  time. 
But  in  her  relations  to  the  state  the  Roman 
Church  has  since  passed  through  a  long  and 
critical  struggle.  The  new  theones  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  gave  currency  have  still 
further  modified  these  relations;  out  in  ifiost 
of  the  European  kingdoms  they  were  readjusted 
after  1815  either  by  concordat  or  by  some  similar 
mutual  agreement.  The  details  of  the  doctrinal 
system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will  be  best 
collected  and  explained  from  the  latest  authentic 
creed,  that  commonly  called  "  the  creed  of  Pius 

I  v.,"  drawn  up  as  a  summary  of  the  authoritative 
teaching  of  that  ecclesiastical  body  till  the  time 

{ at  which  it  was  written,  and  published  together 

I  with   certain   later  doctrinal   pronouncements. 

'  It  is  only  necessary  to  premise  that,  while  in 
the  view  of  Catholics  all  doctrine  must  be  based 
on  the  word  of  God,  written  or  unwritten,  the 
Churoh  is  the  only  authoritative  judge  of  that 
rule  of  faith.  The  creed  of  Pius  V.  is  as  follows : 
"  I,  N.  N.,  with  a  firm  faith  believe  and  pro- 
fess all  and  every  one  of  these  thines  which  are 
contained  in  that  creed  which  the  holy  Roman 
Church  maketh  use  of .  To  wit:  I  believe  in  one 
God.  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  heaven  and 

I  eartn,  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible,  and  in 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 

I  God,  bom  of  the  Father  before  all  ages;   God  of 

I  God;  Light  of  Light;  true  God  of  the  true  God; 

I  begotten,  not  nmde.'  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,  by  whom  all  things  were  made.    Who 

'  for  us  men,  and  for  our  Ovation,  came  down 
from  heaven,  and  was  ^incarnate  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man. 
He  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
suffered  and  was  buried.  And  the  third  day  he 
rose  again  according  to  the  Scriptures:  he  as- 
cended into  heaven,  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  shall  come  again  with  glory  to 
judge  the  living  and  the  dead;  of  whose  king- 
dom there  shall  oe  no  end.  I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Lord  and  life-giver,  who  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son;  who,  together 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  adored  and  glori- 
fied; who  spake  by  the  prophets;  and  in  one 
holy,  Cathohc,  and  Apostolic  Church.  I  confess 
one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  I  look 
for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life  of 
the  world  to  come.    Amen." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Immaciilate  Conception 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  a  still  more  com- 
prehensive body  of  articles  in  the  memorable 
SyUabus  issued  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  and  in  the  de- 
crees of  the  Vatican  Coimcil,  celebrated  under 
the  presidency  of  the  same  pontiff,  have  been 
added  to  the  former  creeds.  The  doctrinal  de- 
cisions of  this  latter  council  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  "on  the  Catholic  Faith,"  the 
second  "  on  the  Church  of  Christ."  Each  section 
contains  "a  scheme  of  doctrine,"  in  which  the 
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heads  of  belief,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  pier  nature,  and  elemenUf  which  he  cannot  split 
rest,  are  explained.  In  the  scheme  "  upon  the  up  into  anything  differing  from  Uiemaelves.  All 
Church  of  Christ "  are  contained,  in  ''  an  addi-  the  varied  forms  of  matter  which  we  see  around 
tional  chapter,"  the  celebrated  declaration  re-  us  are  produced  by  the  combinations  of  these 
garding  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.  elementary  substances.    Combination  between 

Under  the  generic  name  Roman  Catholics  are  [  different  substances  is  due  to  the  existence  of 
comprised  all  those  Christians  who  acknowledge  chemical  aUradion,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  even  chemical  affinityf  between  the  atoms  of  which 
though  they  be  not  of  the  Roman  or  Latin  Rite.  •  they  are  composed.  Hie  exact  nature  of  this 
Not  a  few  individuab  and  churches  of  other  attraction  is  not  understood.  It  differs  from 
rites  are  included  under  this  designation,  Greeks,  heat,  electricity,  and  other  forms  of  ^leigy,  in 
Slavonians,  Ruthenians,  Syrians  (including  that  it  entirely  changes  the  properties  of  the 
Maronites),  Copts,  and  Armenians;  and  these ,  substances  between  which  it  acts,  and,  more- 
communities  are  permitted  to  retain  their  own  over,  acts  only  between  bodies  which  are  in  the 
national  litui^gy  and  language,  and  for  the  most  most  intimate  possible  contact.  Chemical  action 
part  their  established  discipline  and  usages. ,  consequently  takes  place  most  rapidly  between 
As  regards  its  organization  for  the  purposes  of !  gases,  somewhat  less  rapidly  betwem  liquids, 
ecclesiastical  spvemment  the  normal  territorial  and  much  less  rapidly  between  scdids.  Chemical 
distribution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  changes  may  conveniently  be  classed  under 
the  several  rites  in  the  various  countries  where '  three  heads:  (1)  Combination  or  ffynXAesis,  in 
it  exists  is  into  provinces,  which  are  subject  to  which  two  or  more  substances  combme  to  foim 


archbishops,  and  are  subdivided  into  bishoprics, 
each  governed  by  its  own  bishop.  The  following 
summary  shows  the  statistics  of  the  Ch\ut;h  in 
the  United  States,  for  1907: 

Archbishops,  14;  Bishops,  89;  clergy,  secular, 
11,135;  clei^,  religious,  3,958;  churches,  12,- 
148;  collets  for  boys,  198;  academies  for  girls, 
678;  parishes,  with  schools,  4,364;  parish 
school  population,  1,096,842;    orphan  asylums, 


a  new  compound  of  more  complex  composition; 
(2)  Decomposition  or  analysis,  in  which  a  com- 
pound is  f^lit  up  into  its  constituent  elements, 
or  into  other  compounds  of  ampler  nature;  (3) 
Double  decomposition  or  metathesis,  in  which  a 
reaction  takes  place  between  two  or  more  com- 
poimds,  accompanied  by  a  mutual  interchange 
of  elements,  and  ending  in  the  formation  of  a 
new  series  of  compounds.    The  occurrence  of 


255;  orphans  cared  for,  40,583;  charitable  |  chemical  change  is  generally  rendered  evident 
institutions,  992;  total  Catholic  population,  I  by  an  alteration  in  the  physical  properties  of 
13,089,353.  I  the  bodies  affected  by  tne  change.     In  many 

Celibacy*  The  state  of  beins  celibate  or  cases  there  is  development  of  heat,  sometimes, 
unmarried;  specially  applied  to  the  voluntary  if  the  reaction  is  very  ener^tic,  accompanied 
life  of  abstinence  m>m  marriage  followed  by  by  the  production  of  fight.  There  may  also  be 
many  religious  devotees  and  by  some  orders  of  >  production,  destruction,  or  chaiige  of  color, 
cleigy,  as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. ;  conversion  of  soUds  or  liquids  into  gases,  or 
The  ancient  Egyptian  priests  preserved  a  rigid  condensation  of  gases  into  solids  or  liquids, 
chastity;  the  priestesses  of  ancient  Greece  and  ;  production  of  solids  from  liquids,  or  vice  versa. 
Rome  were  pledged  to  perpetual  vireinity;  and  The  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  chemical 
celibacy  is  the  rule  with  the  Bud&ist  priests !  change  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  nature 
of  the  East.  Among  Christians  the  earUest  of  the  substances  brought  into  contact,  and  also 
aspirants  to  the  spiritual  perfection  supposed  to  on  certain  physical  conditions.  In  many  cases 
be  attainable  through  celibacy  were  not  ecclesias- 1  the  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperar 
tics  as  such,  but  hermits  and  anchorites  who  tures,  in  others  the  substances  have  to  be 
aimed  at  superior  sanctity.  During  the  first  heated  before  any  change  occurs.  On  the  other 
three  centuries  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was .  hand,  substances  which  react  on  one  anoUier  at 
freely  permitted,  but  by  the  Council  of  Elvira '  ordinary  temperatures  are  without  action  at 
(305)  continence  was  enjoined  on  all  who  served  very  low  temperatures.  Further,  manv  com- 
at  the  altar.  For  centuries  this  subject  led  to  pounds  are  decomposed  or  split  up  when  heated, 
many  struggles  in  the  Church,  but  was  finally .  and,  indeed,  heat  is  one  of  the  main  agents 
settled  by  Giregory  VII.  positively  forbidding '  which  bring  about  decompomtion.  Generally 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy.  The  Council  of  Trent  speaking,  a  moderately  high  temperature  is 
(1593)  confirmed  this  r3e.  In  the  Greek  Church  favorable  to  combination  or  double  decompo- 
cehbacy  is  not  compulsory  on  the  ordinary  deigy.  sition,  while  a  higher  temperature  tends  to 
Protestants  hold  tnat  there  is  no  moral  superi-  produce  decomposition.  Oxygen  and  mercury, 
ority  in  ceUbacy  over  marriage,  and  that  the  for  example,  combine  together  directly  only  at 
Church  has  no  right  to  impose  such  an  obligation  a  temperature  approaching  the  boiling-point  of 
on  any  class  of  her  ministers.  !  the  latter,  but  if  the  oxide  of  mercury  thus 

Chemistry.  The  science  which  is  con-  |  formed  is  still  more  strongly  heated,  it  splits  up 
oeraed  with  the  study  of  the  properties  of  the  again  into  its  constituent  elements.  If  two  or 
different  forms  of  matter,  and  their  mutual !  more  substances  are  brought  together  in  a  state 
reactions.  Just  as  Physics  is  concerned  with  the ,  of  solution,  and  by  their  mutual  reacti(m  can 
study  of  force  and  energy.  It  has  developed  produce  a  new  substance  insoluble  in  the  partlo- 
from  the  alchemy  of  the  Middle  Aces.  The !  ular  liquid  used,  then,  with  venr  few  exoeptaons, 
chemist  finds  by  actual  experiment  that  he  is  this  compound  will  be  produced  and  will  be  prt- 
able  to  divide  all  substances  into  two  great  cipitated,  or  thrown  out  of  solution.  The  pro- 
classes,  vii.,  compounds,  which  can  be  split  up  duction  or  non-production  of  chemical  action  is 
into  two  or  more  different  substances  of  a  sim- ,  affected  also  by  the  relative  quantities  or  masses 
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in  which  the  different  substances  are  present,  bv 
the  relative  volatility,  etc.,  of  the  bodies  which 
may  be  formed,  and  by  various  other  conditions, 
for  a  discussion  of  which  reference  must  be  made 
to  special  treatises  on  chemistry.  It  is  found 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  elements  most 
readily  combine  tc^ther  which  exhibit  the 
greatest  differences  m  their  properties.  Chlo- 
rine, for  example,  readily  combines  with  sodium 
or  antimony,  but  has  very  little  attraction  for 
bromine,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  many  of 
its  properties.  It  is  found,  moreover,  that 
combination  always  takes  place  in  certain  defi- 
nite proportions,  and  not  in  any  haphazard 
quantities.  For  example,  16  parts  by  weight  of 
oxygen  always  combine  with  2  parts  of  hydro- 
gen to  form  18  parts  of  water,  and  35.5  parts 
of  chlorine  always  combine  with  1  part  of  hy- 
drogen to  form  36.5  parts  hydrochloric  acid. 
Indeed,  it  is  possible  to  find  by  experiment  for 
each  element  a  number  which  always  represents 
the  proportion  by  weight  in  which  it  combines 
with  other  elements.  This  is  termed  its  com- 
bining or  atomic  weight.  Further,  it  is  found 
that  if  a  piece  of  iron  is  placed  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  metallic  copper  is  deposited 
on  the  iron,  wiiilst  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  dis- 
solved, and  for  every  63.4  parts  of  copper  depos- 
ited, 56  parts  of  iron  are  always  dissolved.  A^in, 
when  iron  is  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
hydroeen  gas  is  e[iven  off  and  the  metal  is  dis- 
solved^ and  it  is  found  that  for  every  1  part  of 
hydrogen  given  off,  28  parts  of  iron  are  dissolved. 
It  follows  that  56  parts  of  iron  are  capable  of 
replacing,  or  are  chemically  equivalent  to,  63.4 
parts  of  copper  or  two  parts  of  nydrogen.  Many 
examples  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  quoted. 
Briefly,  it  is  found  that  a  certain  definite  (quan- 
tity of  each  element  is  capable  of  combming 
with,  or  of  replacing  in  compounds,  certain 
definite  quantities  of  other  elements,  and  these 
are  termed  their  chemical  equivalents.  For  the 
sake  of  comparison,  one  part  of  hydrogen  is 
usually  taken  as  the  standajrd  to  which  all  other 
e<iuivalents  are  referred,  and  from  the  example 
|;iven  above  it  is  evident  that  the  equivalent  of 
iron  is  28,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases,  the  num- 
ber representing  the  equivalent  of  an  element  is 
the  same  as  that  representing  its  atomic  weight ; 
but  in  many  cases,  for  reasons  which  cannot  be 
entered  into  here,  the  latter  is  some  simple 
multiple  of  the  former.  The  equivalent  is  a 
quantity  determined  by  actual  experiment,  the 
atomic  weight  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  matter  of 
theory.  A  similar  series  of  facts  is  observed  in 
the  case  of  compounds.  For  example,  56. 1  parts 
of  potash  will  neutralize  as  much  acid  as  40  parts 
of  sodia  or  17  parts  of  ammonia;  56.1  parts  of 
potash,  40  parts  of  soda,  and  17  parts  of  am- 
monia, are  therefore  chemically  equivalent  to 
each  other.  Chemistry  was  formerly  divided 
into  two  branches:  Inorganic  chemistry ^  or  the 
c^mistry  of  the  mineral  kinj^om,  and  Organic 
chemistry,  or  the  chemistry  of  the  vegetable  and 
^^yiima.!  kingdoms,  i.  e.,  of  those  substances  which 
are  produ^  by  vital  action.  It  was  believed 
that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between 
the  two,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  prepare 
artificially  in  the  laboratory  those  compounds 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals. 


In  1828,  however,  the  substance  urea,  a  body 
essentially  characteristic  of  vital  action,  was 
prepared  artificially,  and  even  built  up  from  its 
elements,  by  the  German  chemist,  Wdhler.  Since 
that  time  a  large  number  of  the  compounds 
found  in  plants  and  animals  have  been  produced 
from  inorganic  substances,  or  built  up  from 
other  organic  bodies,  and  it  is  now  known  that 
there  i^  no  essential  difference  whatever  between 
organic  and  inorganic  chemistry.  The  same 
forces  are  at  work  in  both,  subject  to  the  same 
laws.  One  element,  however,  is  contained  in 
all  or^;anic  bodies,  viz,  carbon.  Carbon  has  the 
peculiar  property  of  combining  as  it  were  with 
itself,  and  by  virtue  of  this  property  it  ^ves 
rise  to  an  enormous  number  of  derivatives, 
some  of  very  complex  composition  and  consti- 
tution. Simply  for  the  purposes  of  study,  these 
are  still  classed  together  under  the  head  of 
Organic  chemistry,  which  is  defined  as  the  chem- 
istry of  the  carbon  compounds.  The  greater  num- 
ber ot  the  carbon  compounds  now  known  are 
artificial  products  which  do  not  occur  in  nature. 
The  majority  of  them  may  be  regarded  as  de- 
rived from  the  hydro-carbons  by  the  replace- 
ment of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hycfrogen  by  some 
other  element  or  group  of  elements.  Amongst 
the  most  important  of  the  series  thus  derived  are 
the  haloid  derivatives,  alcohols,  ethers,  acids,  alde- 
hydes, ketones,  and  amines.  There  are,  however, 
important  groups  of  substances,  the  relation- 
ships of  which  are  not  yet  clearly  made  out. 
Amongst  these  are  the  carbo-hydrates  and  the 
aVceUMs.  The  constitution  and  relationships 
of  the  prote'ids  or  albuminoid  substances,  and  of 
some  others  foimd  only  in  the  bodies  of  plants 
or  animals,  are  still  less  imderstood.  Notwith- 
standing the  differences  already  alluded  to, 
chemical  attraction  is  closely  related  to  the 
various  forms  of  energy,  and,  indeed,  is  itself 
a  form  of  potential  energy.  Of  late  years,  the 
study  of  the  changes  in  the  distribution  of  enei^gy 
which  accompany  chemical  change  has  become 
of  ereat  importance.  Chemical  combination  is 
in  tne  majority  of  cases  accompanied  by  devel- 
opment of  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  thus 
developed  by  the  formation  of  a  given  weight 
of  a  particmar  substance  is  always  the  same, 
and  tne  decomposition  of  any  compound  n^ 
quires  the  expenditure,  in  the  form  of  heat  or 
otherwise,  of  exactly  the  same  amount  of  energy 
as  was  liberated  by  its  formation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  formation  of  some  compounds  is  at- 
tended by  absorption  of  heat,  and  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  neat  is  liberated  when  the  com- 
pound decomposes.  That  branch  of  the  science 
which  deals  specially  with  the  development  or 
obsorption  of  neat  which  accompanies  chemical 
reactions  is  termed  thermo-chemistry.  It  is  found 
that  those  compounds  in  the  formation  of  which 
the  greatest  amount  of  heat  is  developed  or  set 
free  are  the  most  stable,  i.  e.,  the  most  difficult 
to  decompose,  and  vice  versa.  Further,  when 
several  substances  which  theoretically  can  react 
in  several  different  ways,  producing  several 
different  compounds,  are  mixed  together,  it  is 
always  found  that  those  bodies  are  produced  in 
the  formation  of  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat  is  developed.  This  important  law  is  known 
as  the  principle  of  maximum  work.    It  has  also 
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been  shown  that  in  many  cases  of  chemical 
reaction  a  condition  of  equilibriimi  is  set  up 
between  the  reacting  bodies  and  the  products  of 
the  reaction.  The  reaction  consequently  ceases 
without  being  complete,  but  if  the  equilibrium  is 
disturbed  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  products, 
or  by  the  introduction  of  a  further  quantity  of 
one  of  the  reacting  bodies,  then  the  reaction 
recommences,  and  continues  until  either  a  con- 
dition of  equilibrium  is  again  attained,  or  the 
reaction  is  complete. 

TABLE  OF  CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS 
Elkments  Discotersb  Year 

Antimony Valentine 1450 

Bismuth, Valentine 1450 

Zinc Paracelsus 1520 

Phosphorus Brandt 1669 

Arsenic, SchrOder 1604 

Cobalt, Brandt 1733 

Nickel Crondstadt, 1751 

Hydrogen Cavendish, 1766 

Nitrogen Rutherford, 1772 

Manganese Gahn 1774 

Oxygen Priestley, 1774 

Tungesten d'Elihujar 1781 

Molybdenum.     .    .    .  Hjelm 1782 

Tellurium, Reichenstein, 1782 

Uranium Klaproth, 1780 

Titanium. Klaproth 1795 

Chromium Vauquelin 1797 

Tellurium Klaporth 1798 

Columbium Hatchett 1801 

Tantalum Hatchett  and  Ekeburg.  .    .  1802 

Palladium Wollaston 1803 

Osmium, Tennant 1803 

Cerium Berselius,  Hisinger,  and  Kla- 
proth   1803 

Iridium Tennant, 1804 

Rhodium Wollaston 1804 

Potassium, Davy 1807 

Sodium, Davy, 1807 

Barium Davy,  Berselius,  and  Pontin,  1808 

Strontium Davy, 1808 

Magnesium,    ....  Davy ,  1808 

Calcium, Davy,  Berselius,  and  Pontin,  1808 

Boron Davy.  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thtf- 

nard 1808 

Chlorine Davy 1810 

Fluorine Ampere 1810 

Iodine, Courtois 1811 

Selenium. Berselius. 1817 

Cadmium Hermann  and  Stromeyer, .    .  1817 

Lithium Arfvedson 1817 

Silicon Berselius 1823 

Zirconium Berselius 1824 

Bromine Balard 1826 

Thorium Berselius, 1828 

Yttrium Wahler 1828 

Glucinum Wdhler 1828 

Aluminum Wdhler. 1828 

Vanadium Sefstroem. 1830 

Lanthanum Moeander, 1841 

Didymium,     .        .    .  Mosander. 1841 

Erbium Mosander 1843 

Terbium, Mosander 1843 

Niobium (same  as  Columbium,  q.  v.),  1844 

Ruthenium,    ....  Claus, 1844 

Rubidium Bunsen 1860 

Ckesium, Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff, .   .    .  1860 

Thallium Crookes  ahd  Lamy,   ....  1862 

Indium Keich  and  Richter 1863 

Gallium Boisbaudran 1875 

Ytterbium Marignac 1878 

Samarium..   ....  Boisbaudran. 1879 

Scandium Nilson, 1879 

Thulium Cleve 1879 

Neodymium WeUbach. 1885 

Praseodymium,.    .  Welsbach, 1885 

Gadolinium Marignac 1886 

Germanium Winkler, 1886 

Argon Rayleigh  and  Ramsay, .    .    .  1894 

Krypton Ramsay  and  Travers,    .    .    .  1897 

Neon Ramsay  and  Travers,    .    .    .  1898 

Coronium, Nasini 1898 

Xenon, Ramsay 1898 

Victorium Crookes,  ........  1898 

Etherion  (?) Brush 1898 

Polonium Curi^  (Mrs.) 1898 


Elements  Discovereb  Ybab 

Radium, Curi^   (Mr.  and  Mrs.)   and 

B^mont 1888 

Actinium, Debieme 1889 

(Must  not  be  confounded  with  Phipeon's  aetiniuni.) 
Asterium  Hydrogen,    Lockyer 1890 

(New)  unknown. 

Thorium  a,    ....   Brauner, 1900 

Thorium  B Brauner 1900 

Krypton  11,   ...    .   Labenderg  and  Knigel.     .     .    1900 

Austriumll  (?),    .    .  Pribram. 1900 

Carolinium,    ....   Baskerville, 1900 

Radio-active  lead  (7),  Hoffmann  and  Strauss,     .     .    1900 

Europium, Demargay, 1901 

Euxenium  earth  (7). 

I  and  II, Hoffmann  and  Prandtl.    .     .    1901 

Amarillium  (?),.    .    .  Ck>urtis, 190S 

TeUuriumX Pellini. 1003 

Berselium, Baskerville, 1903 

Gold,  silver,  tin.  copper,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  and  car- 
bon have  been  known  from  the  earliest  timea. 

COMMON    NAMES    OF    CHEMICAL   SUBSTANCES 

CoimON  Names  Chemical  Names 

Alum. Sulphate  of  aluminum  and  potas- 
sium. 

A<|iui  f  irtis Nitric  acid. 

Arjuji  ri^^ia, Nitro-hydrochloric  acid. 

Csl'infl. Mercurous -chloride. 

Csrboiic  Hcid Phenol. 

Csijsr]4  j^otash,  .    .    .    .  Potaasitmi  hydrate. 

Csu^E  jc  i^^ida Sodium  hydrate. 

Cbilk.         Calcium  carbonate. 

Ccii'[>i'r;i.-^. Sulphate  of  iron. 

Ccirni^^ive  sublimate,     .  Mercuric  chloride. 

Ciimu  vi  tartar,    .    .    .  Bitartrate  of  potassium. 

Ef  >HiL>[n  i<iults, Magnesium  sulphate. 

Firt  damp Light  carbureted  hydro^eti.  me- 
thane. 

Gliiuber's  wit Sodium  sulphate. 

Gruix"  BMgat,       ....  Glucose. 

G'luWdwatcr Basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Iron  py rites Sulphide  of  iron. 

Jt'^v^ivra   putty^     .    .    .  Oxide  of  tin. 

LcLE^^hjni^  ga» .Nitrous  oxide. 

l^mv;  . Calcium  oxide. 

Lunar  e^tifltl^ .Silver  nitrate. 

M4:>naic  gfAd,  .....  Bisulphide  of  tin. 

MiiriatJc  bcjcI,    ....  Hydrochloric  acid. 

PlaHtf^r  ol  Paris.    .    .    .  Calcium  sulphate. 

Ri-Hltiiar,  .......  Sulphide  of  arsenic. 

RadVnd Oxide  of  lead. 

Ri-oh^lk  Hsh^ Sodium  potassium  tartrate. 

SclI  aiiimfmiiif .\mmonium  chloride. 

Salt,  common,  ....  Sodium  chloride. 

Salt  of  tartar  (potash).  Potassium  carbonate. 

Saltpetre Potassium  nitrate. 

Salts  of  lemon Oxalic  acid. 

Slaked  lime. Calcium  h]rdrate. 

Soda,  washing Sodium  carbonate. 

Soda,  baking Sodium  bicarbonate. 

Soda Sodium  carbonate. 

Spirits  of  hartshorn,     .  Ammonia,  solution  of. 

Spirits  of  salts,  ....  Hydrochloric  acid. 

Sugar  of  lead Lead  acetate. 

Tartar  emetic Potassium  antimony  tartrate. 

Verdiffris Basic  acetate  of  copper. 

Vermilion Sulphide  of  mercury. 

Vinegar. Dilute  acetic  acid. 

Vitriol,  blue Copper  sulphate. 

Vitrol.  green. Ferrous  sulphate. 

Vitriol,  oil  of,     ....  .Sulphuric  acid. 

Vitriol,  white,    .    .    .  Zinc  sulphate. 

Volatile  alkali.  ....  .\mmonia. 

Christy  Disciples  of*  A  denomiiuLlaon 
of  Christians  in  the  United  States  commonly 
known  as  the  Christian  Church,  or  Churt^  ex 
Christ,  and  sometimes  called  Ciunpbdlites.  In 
September,  1S09,  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Scotch 
minister  of  the  seceders'  branch  of  tne  Presby- 
terian Church,  then  living  in  Western  Pamfiyl- 
vania,  issued  a  **  Declaration  and  Address  "  de- 
ploring the  divided  state  of  the  Church,  and 
urging  as  the  only  remedy  a  complete  reetora- 
tion  of  apostolic  Christianity  and  the  rejection 
of  all  human  creeds  and  confessions  of  faith. 
The  Christian  Association  of  Washington,  Pa., 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
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principles  set  forth  in  this  ''declaration/'  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Campbellites  to 
form  a  distinct  religious  body,  but  to  effect 
the  proposed  reforms  in  the  Churches.  The 
Disciples  maintained  that  having  accepted 
the  Bible  as  their  only  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  and  the  only  divine  basis  for  the 
union  of  all  Christians,  thev  were  led  to  reject 
infant  baptism  and  adopt  oelievers'  immersion 
only.  They  observe  the  Lord's  Supper  each 
first  day  of  the  week,  and  heartily  and  practi- 
cally accept  and  exalt  the  doctrine  of  the 
divmity  oi  Christ.  In  1907  the  denomination 
had  7,153  ministers,  11,110  churches,  and  Ij- 
264,758  communicants,  besides  several  universi- 
ties and  colleges  of  high  rank,  and  a  nimiber 
of  religious  publications. 
Christfan  Endeavor,  Younjgr  Peo- 

Sle's  Society  of.  A  society  distmctly  re- 
nous  in  all  its  features:  organized  February  2, 
1881,  in  Williston  Church,  Portland,  Me.,  by  the 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.  From  one  small 
association  it  expanded,  up  to  1908,  into  over 
69,256  societies,  m  all  parts  of  the  world,  with 
an  aggregate  membership  of  3,462,800.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  main  oiganizations  in  the  United 
States  it  has  been  mund  necessaij  to  form 
branches,  among  which  are  the  Juniors,  organ- 
ised March  27,  1884,  at  Tabor,  la.,  by  the  Kev. 
J.  W.  Cowan  and  Miss  Belle  Smith;  the  Inter- 
mediate, organized  by  the  Rev.  A.  Z.  Conrad, 
of  Worcester,  Mass.;  and  the  Mothers',  sug- 
gested by  Mrs.  Amanda  B.  Fellows,  of  Chicago, 
and  organized  in  April,  1893,  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Barton.  The  first  Christian  En- 
deavor Society  in  England  was  organized  in 
1887,  and  was  followed  by  similar  ones  in 
other  coimtries,  and  the  constitution  has  been 
printed  in  over  thirty  different  languages.  The 
movement  is  not  a  denominational  one.  Any 
society  belonging  to  an  evangelical  Church, 
which  adopts  the  leading  principles  as  set  forth 
in  the  constitution,  including  the  prayer-meeting 
pledee,  and  which  guarantees  tnese  principles 
by  the  name  Christian  Endeavor,  either  alone 
or  in  connection  with  a  denominational  name, 
is  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  organi- 
sation. 

The  distinctive  features  in  the  Christian  En- 
deavor movement  are  its  work  among  the  young 
people,  leading  them  to  consecrate  their  lives  to 
the  active  service  of  God;  the  weekly  prayer- 
meetings,  which  each  member  takes  a  solemn 
pled^  to  attend  regularly  (unless  unavoidably 
detamed),  and  to  take  part  in ;  and  the  recon- 
secration  meetings  held  once  a  month,  at  which 
special  efforts  are  made  to  see  if  each  one  has 
been  faithful  to  his  pledges. 

Christianity.  The  religion  instituted  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Though  the  great  moral  principles 
which  it  reveab  and  teaches,  and  the  main  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  have  been  preserved  without 
interruption,  the  genius  of  the  different  nations 
and  ages  have  materially  colored  its  character. 
The  mst  commimity  of  the  followers  of  Jesus 
was  formed  at  Jerusalem  soon  after  the  death 
of  their  Master.  Another  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
first  assumed  (about  65)  the  name  of  Christiana; 
and  the  travels  of  the  apostles  spread  Chris- 
tianity through  the  provmces  of  the  Roman 


Empire.  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  as  ear^  as  the  First 
Centurv,  contained  societies  of  Christians.  At 
the  end  of  the  Third  Century  almost  one-half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of 
several  neighboring  countries,  professed  this  be- 
lief. While  Christianity  as  a  system  was  thus 
spreading,  many  heretical  branches  had  sprung 
from  the  main  trunk.  From  the  Gnostics,  who 
date  from  the  davs  of  the  apostles,  to  the  Nes- 
torians  of  the  Fifth  Centunr,  the  number  of 
sects  was  large,  and  some  of  them  exist  to  the 
present  day.  The  most  important  events  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  Christianity  are  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
early  in  the  Eighth  Century;  and  the  Western 
reformation,  which  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced with  the  sectaries  of  the  Thirteenth 
Century  and  ended  with  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  in  the  Sixteenth.  The  number  of 
Christians  now  in  the  world  is  computed  at 
475,000,000.  Of  these  about  230,000.000  are 
Roman  Catholics,  98,000,000  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church,  and  145,000,000  are  Protestants.  Of 
the  various  sects  of  Protestants  in  the  Endish- 
spealdng  world  the  most  numerous  are  the  Epis- 
co[mlians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presoy- 
terians. 

Cliristiaii  Science,  a  religious  and  theo- 
sophical  system  propounded  in  1866  by  Mrs. 
Blary  Baker  Eddjr,  Lyim,  Mass.,  practiced  by 
thousands  of  disciples  in  America  and  Europe. 
The  members  acknowledge  and  adore  one  Su- 
preme Crod,  taking  the  Scriptures  for  their 
Slide.  They  confess  God's  Son,  and  the  Holy 
host,  and  man  as  the  Divine  ima^  and  like- 
ness. They  hold  that  Christian  Science  is  the 
explication  of  Truth  to  be  the  power  over  all 
error,  sin,  sickness,  and  death.    The  curative 

Sstem  is  spoken  of  as  Christian  Science  Mind 
ealing,  or  Metaphysical  healing,  being  based 
on  the  unreality  or  non-existence  of  matter. 
In  her  book, ''  Retrospection  and  Introspection/' 
Mrs.  Eddy  says:  "I  claim  for  healing  scientifi- 
cally the  following  advantages :  (1 )  It  does  away 
with  all  material  medicines  and  recognizes  the 
antidote  for  all  sickness,  as  well  as  sm,  in  the 
immortal  mind ;  and  mortal  mind  is  the  source 
of  all  the  ilb  which  befall  mortals.  (2)  It  is  more 
effectual  than  drugs,  and  cures  when  they  fail, 
or  onlv  relieve,  thus  proving  the  superiority  of 
metaphysics  over  physics.  (3)  A  person  h^ed 
by  christian  Science  is  not  only  healed  of  his 
disease,  but  he  is  advanced  morally  and  spiritu- 
ally. The  mortal  body  bein^  but  the  objec- 
tive state  of  the  mortal  mind,  this  mind  must 
be  renovated  to  improve  the  body."  The 
absence  of  creed  and  dogma  in  the  Christian 
Science  Church,  its  freedom  from  materialism, 
mysticism,  and  superstition,  also  the  simplicity, 
uniformity,  and  impersonality  of  its  form  of 
worship  and  organization  are  among  the  dis- 
tinguishine  features  which  characterize  this 
modem  religious  movement.  Hypnotism,  mes- 
merism, spiritualism,  theosophy,  faith-cure,  and 
kindred  systems  are  foreign  to  true  Christian 
Science.  Those  practicing  these  beliefs  are 
denied  admission  to  the  Christian  Science 
Church 
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In  June,  1906,  the  $2,000,000  extension  of  the 
Mother  Church,  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Sci- 
entist, in  Boston,  was  dedicated.  At  the  annual 
meeting,  June,  1907,  an  increase  of  4,000  mem- 
bers over  the  previous  jrear  was  reported.  The 
total  membership,  resident  and  non-resident, 
was  given  at  43,876.  In  the  Christian  Science 
Journal  Directory  for  1907,  over  1,000  churches 
and  societies  of  this  denomination  were  listed. 
The  estimated  membership  of  these  branch 
churches  is  approximately  40,000. 

Chronolon^  (Greek  chronoa,  time,  and 
logos,  discourse).  The  science  which  treats 
of  time,  and  has  for  its  object  the  arrange- 
ment and  exhibition  of  historical  events  in 
order  of  time  and  the  ascertaining  of  the 
intervals  between  them.  Its  basis  is  necessarily 
the  method  of  measuring  or  computing  time 
by  regular  divisions  or  periods,  accordmg  to 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth  or  moon.  The 
motions  of  these  bodies  produce  the  natural 
division  of  time  into  years,  months,  and  days. 
As  there  can  be  no  exact  computation  of 
time  or  placing  of  events  without  a  fixed  point 
from  which  to  start,  dates  are  fixed  from  an 
arbitrary  point  or  epoch,  which  forms  the  be- 
ginning ot  an  era.  The  more  important  of 
these  are  the  creation  of  the  world  amon^  the 
Jews*  the  birth  of  Christ  among  Christians; 
the  Olympiads  among  the  Greeks;  the  building 
of  Rome  among  the  Romans;  the  Hejira  or 
flight  of  Mohammed  among  the  Mohammedans, 
etc. 

BEGINNING    OF   EPOCHS,  ERAS,  AND 
PERIODS 

Namk  Qeqan 

Grerinn  Mutidsne  Em. B.C.  5508.  Sept.    1 

Civil  Era  of  ConetiuitiaflpLe,    ....  "  5508,  Sept.     1 

h^ex^mlfian  Erun  .    . "  5502,  Aug.  29 

Jalinn  Period.    .    ,        . *'  4713,  Jan.      1 

Munrlane  Em.    .                      "  4008,  Oct.       1 

JewiJih  Mimduim  Eni "  3761,  Oct.      1 

En.  of  Abmliam, "  2015,  Oct.      1 

K™  c»f  t\itt  OlymniadB "  776,  July     1 

Roman  Efa  (A*  U*  O .*  "  753.  April  24 

MKonic  CyHp. "  432,  July   15 

GrecJHQ  or  ^vro-MacwtQai*n  Era,  .    .  "  312,  Sept.    1 

Erm  of  MnccEibMfl "  166.  Nov.  24 

Tvrian  Em.    .    .    ,            "  125,  Oct.    19 

BUiohian  Em,         .                 "  110,  Oct.     I 

Julian  Year, "  45,  Jan.     1 

Spanish  Era **  38,  Jan.      1 

Auffuaton  Era "  27,  Feb.   14 

Vulgar  Christian  Era A.D.        1,  Jan.      1 

Destruction  of  Jerusalem. "  69,  Sept.    1 

Mohammedan  Era **  622,  July   16 

Chrysalis  (kris'ah-lisY  A  name  strictly 
belonging  to  those  pup€B  of  butterflies  which  are 
adorned  with  golden  spots,  but  extended  to  the 
pupse  of  lepioopterouB  insects  generally.  The 
chrysalis  is  inclosed  in  a  somewhat  homy  mem- 
branous case;  sometimes  very  an^lar,  some- 
times nearly  round;  ^nerally  pom  ted  at  the 
abdominal  end,  sometimes  at  both  ends:  and 
before  the  caterpillar  undergoes  its  transforma- 
tion into  this  state  it  often  spins  for  itself  a  silken 
cocoon,  with  which  earth  and  other  foreign  sub- 
stances are  sometimes  mixed,  so  as  to  increase 
its  size,  and  within  which  the  chrysalis  is  con- 
cealed. Chrysalis  are  often  suspended  by  cords, 
and  generally  remain  nearly  at  rest ;  some  have 
the  power  of  burying  themselves  in  the  earth; 
others  are  bound  by  a  single  silken  thread  which 


passes  roimd  their  middle;  some  twiii  them- 
selves roimd  when  touched,  or  when  the  stalk  or 
leaf  to  which  they  are  suspended  is  toudied; 
and,  in  general,  they  give  si^is  of  life,  whoi  dis- 
turbed, by  violent  contortions  of  the  abdominal 
part. 

Churcliy  Fathers  of  the  (patres  eecUsia). 
Teachers  and  writers  of  the  ancient  Churdi  who 
flourished  after  the  time  of  the  apostles  and 
apostolic  fathers  (the  immediate  disciples  of  the 
apostles),  from  the  Second  to  the  Sixth  Century. 
The  most  celebrated  among  the  Greek  fathers 
are  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Orijgen,  Eusebius, 
Athanasius,  and  Chrysostom.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Latin  fathers  are  Tertul- 
lian,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  and  Jerome. 

Circulation.  The  natural  motion  of  the 
blood  in  a  Uving  animal,  by  which  it  proceeds 
from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the  bodv  by  the 
arteries,  and  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner:  It  is  returned  to  the  right 
auricle  of  the  heart  by  the  descending  and  ascend- 
ing vena  cava,  which,  when  distended,  contracts 
and  sends  it  into  the  right  ventricle;  from  the 
right  ventricle  it  is  propelled  through  the  pul- 
monary artery,  to  circulate  through  and  undergo 
a  change  in  the  lun^,  being  prevented  from  re- 
turning  into  the  rignt  auricle  by  the  closing  of 
valves.  Having  undergone  this  change  in  the 
lungs,  it  is  brought  to  tlSd  left  auride  of  the  heart 
by  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  thence  is 
evacuated  into  the  left  ventricle.  The  left 
ventricle,  after  havine  been  distended,  con- 
tracts, and  throws  tne  blood  through  the 
aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body,  by  the  arteries, 
to  be  returned  oy  the  veins  into  the  vena  cava. 
It  is  prevented  from  passing  back  from  the 
left  ventricle  into  the  auricfe  bv  a  valvular 
apparatus;  and  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  and  aorta  is  also  furnished  with  simflar 
organs,  which  prevent  its  returning  into  the 
ventricles. 

Cloud*  A  collection  of  visible  >'«por  or 
watery  particles  suspended  in  the  atniospbere 
at  some  altitude.  They  differ  from  fogs 
only  by  their  height  and  less  degree  of  trans- 
parency. The  average  height  of  clouds  is  cal- 
culated to  be  two  and  one-half  miles,  thin 
and  light  clouds  being  much  higher  thsm  the 
highest  mountains,  while  thick  heavy  douds 
often  touch  low  mountains,  steeples,  and  even 
trees.  Clouds  differ  much  in  form  and  char- 
acter, but  are  generally  classed  into  three 
simple  or  primary  forms,  viz:  (1)  The  drms, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  lock  of 
hair,  and  consisting  of  fibers  which  diverge 
in  all  directions.  Clouds  of  this  description 
float  at  a  great  height,  usually  from  three  to 
five  miles  above  the  earth's  surface.  (2)  The  «- 
mulus  or  heap,  a  cloud  which  assumes  the  fonn 
of  dense  convex  or  conical  heaps,  resting  on  a 
flattish  base,  called  also  summer-cloud,  under 
ordinary  circumstances  these  clouds  acccMoipany 
fine  weather,  especially  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
They  attain  their  fireatest  size  eariy  in  the  after- 
noon and  gradually  decrease  towards  sunset 
(3)  The  stratus,  so  named  from  its  spreading: 
out  uniformly  in  a  horizontal  layer,  which 
receives  all  its  augmentations  of  volume  from 
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below.  It  belongs  essentially  to  the  night,  and 
is  frequently  seen  on  calm  summer  evenings 
after  simset  ascending  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grounds,  and  dispersing  in  the  form  of  a 
cumulus  at  sunrise.  These  three  primary  forms 
of  clouds  are  subdivided  as  follows:  (1)  The 
cirro-cumulus,  composed  of  a  collection  of  cirri, 
and  spreading  itself  freauently  over  the  sky  in 
the  form  of  oeds  of  delicate  snow-flakes.  (2) 
The  cirro-stratus  or  wane-^doud,  so  called  from 
its  beins  generally  seen  slowly  sinking,  and  in  a 
state  of  transformation ;  when  seen  m  the  dis- 
tance, a  collection  of  these  clouds  suggests  the 
resemblance  of  a  shoal  of  fish,  and  the  slcy,  when 
thickly  mottled  with  them,  is  called  in  popular 
language  a  mackerel  sky.  (3)  The  cumulo-siratus 
or  twain-cloudy  one  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  of  clouds,  and  consisting  of  a  collection 


of  large  fleecy  clouds  overhanging  a  flat  stratum 
or  base.  (4)  The  nimbus,  cumulo-cirro-stratus, 
or  rain-cloud,  recognizable,  according  to  Mr. 
Howard,  by  its  fibrous  border  and  uniformly 
^y  aspect.  It  is  a  dense  cloud  spreading  out 
mto  a  crown  of  cirrus  and  passing  beneath  into 
a  shower.  It  presents  one  of  the  least  attractive 
appearances  among  clouds,  but  it  is  only  when 
the  dark  surface  of  this  cloud  forms  its  back- 
ground that  the  splendid  phenomenon  of  the 
rainbow  is  exhibited  in  perfection. 

College  Fraternities.  Societies  existing 
in  American  colleges  which  are  named  from  the 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  and  therefore  com- 
monly called  "Greek  Letter  Societies."  They 
are  secret  ormnizations  only  in  their  grips  and 
passwords.  They  are  organized  chiefly  for  liter- 
ary and  social  purposes. 
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Fraternitt 


Alpha  Chi  Rho 

Alpha  D«lU  Phi.  .  .  . 
Alpha  Tau  Omega, .   .    . 

Beta  Theta  Pi 

Chi  Phi 

Chi  Pai 

Delta  Kappa  Epeilon,    . 

Delta  Phi. 

Delta  Psi 

Delta  Sisma  Phi.  .  .  . 
Delta  Tau  Delta,     .    .    . 

Delta  Upsilon 

Kappa  Alpha  (North).  . 
Kappa  Alpha  (South),   . 

Kappa  Si^ma, 

OmMca  Pi  Alpha,    .    .    . 

Phi  DelU  Theta 

Phi  Gamma  Delta,  .   .    . 

Phi  Kappa  Psi 

Phi  Kappa  Sigma,  .  .  . 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  .  .  . 
Pi  Kappa  Alpha,     .    .    . 

Psi  Upeilon, 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,     . 

Sigma  Chi 

Sigma  Nu, 

Sigma  Phi 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon, .   .    . 

Sigma  Pi 

Theta  Chi 

Theta  Delta  Chi 

Theta  Xi  (Eng.  Scien.),. 
ZeU  Pai 


Mbmbeb- 

BHIP 


490 

10.363 

7.600 

16.057 

4.304 

4.500 

16.000 

3.600 

2.500 

715 

8.900 

9.700 

1.100 

7.200 

8.755 

312 

16,548 

10.500 

10.500 

3.700 

2.500 

2.500 

10.860 

13.000 

8.075 

6.000 

1.400 

700 

355 

625 

5.000 

1.012 

6.000 


Total j  199.961 


Active 
Chapters 


Inactive 
Chapters 


10 
24 
58 
70 
20 
18 
42 
11 

8 

8 
50 
37 

7 
49 
76 

6 
71 
56 
43 
26 
23 
29 
22 
70 
56 
68 

8 
19 

5 

3 
25 
10 
23 


l.Oi^ 


1 

5 

23 

23 

26 

11 

11 

6 

0 

1 

28 

5 

2 

11 

15 

0 

23 

26 

20 

14 

0 

6 

1 

27 

21 

14 

2 

0 

6 

0 

16 

1 

9 

6oi 


No. 
Houses 


Where  and  When  Founded 


6 

24 

45 

0 

16 

18 

20 

0 

8 

4 

12 

34 

7 

30 

50 

6 

54 

45 

30 

18 

22 

29 

20 

49 

44 

42 

8 

9 

0 

3 

19 

10 

16 
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Trinity.  ISO:-. 

Hrimiit^jfj,  1^2. 

VirFHiia  MiiJt^ry  JnilUule,  1S05. 

Miami.  1839^ 

Princeton,  1S24. 

Utiion,  184  h 

Yale.  1S44. 

UiuoiIh  1827, 

Coliimbiu,  11147. 

ColWc.  City  of  New  York*  lODl. 

Bfthttny.  I8M». 

Williflma.  1834. 

Vmim,  182"j. 

Wttshington  and  L*f>,  ISS5« 

University  Virginiftj  1869. 

Ccitlegre.  City  of  New  York.  lOOL 

Minim,  1»4S. 

^fk«httigtoD  and  Jefferson,  t^S. 

Wi.uhinEtQn  aiiti  Jti'fl'prsons  IS52. 

Uiuversity  oJ  Penii*ylvaniB,   1S50* 

MuAS.  Agrtrukurul  Collpgf^  IST^L 

Univpr^ity  ot  Vinfifiis,  J86S. 

Union.  1&33. 

UniVL^rrity  of  AlabAxua^  tSo0. 

Mmmi,  1&35. 

VirKiniu  Military  InAtitutcr.  IMQ, 

Union,  J8£7. 

Rii  litnntid  CoUi^e.  19(IK 

William  and  Mary,  3752. 

Norwipb  Univeraiiy,  1856, 

Unir»[i,  IS4S. 

Rfiiiwelafr  tVlytechnic  Inrt.,  1861. 

New  York  Uissvfr^iiy,  1S47. 
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Fraternitt 

Member-  1    Active 
SHIP       j  Chapters 

Inactive 
Chapters 

No. 
Houses 

Where  and  When  Founded 

Alpha  Chi  Oram 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi 

Alpha  Phi, 

Alpha  Xi  Delta 

Beta  Sigma  Omicron, 

Chi  Omesa 

1,500 

366 

1.691 

700 

500 

1,200 

1.700 

2.052 

180 

1,300 

3.641 

708 

6.000 

2.000 

4.621 

550 

210 

350 

12 

8 

14 

13 

10 

21 

23 

18 

3 

12 

28 

12 

33 

8 

38 

9 

8 

8 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

10 
0 

e 

9 
2 

10 
0 

13 
2 
0 
4 

7 
3 
7 
6 
2 
9 
8 

13 
0 
6 

14 
0 

11 
2 

18 
3 
0 
0 

De  Pauw  University.  1885. 
Barnard  College,  1897. 
Syracuse  University.  1872. 
Lombard  CoUege,  1893. 
Missouri  Sute  University.  1888. 
University  of  Arkansas.  1895. 

Delta  DeTu  Delta 

Delta  Gamma 

Delta  Sispia 

Boston  University,  1888. 
Warren   Female  Institute,  1873-4. 
Brown  University,  1901. 
Syracuse  University,  1874. 
De  Pauw  University,  1870. 
Virginia  SUte  Nonpal,  1897. 
Monmouth  College,  1870. 
Wesleyan  CoUege,  1852. 
Monmouth  CoUese,  1867. 
Colbjjr  College.  1874. 
Virginia  SUte  Normal,  1896. 
Virginia  8Ut«  Normal,  1898. 

Gamma  l>hi  BeU 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta 

Kappa  Delta 

PhiMu, 

Pi  Beta  Phi 

Si«ma  Kappa.. 

Sisma  Sicma  Sigma, 

Zeta  Tau  Alpha 

Total, 

29.269 

276 

53 

109 
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"  U.  •*  meani  "  University  ** ;  "  P.  I. "  meana  "  Polyteehnie  Institute.** 
TABLE   1.— STATISTICS  OF  UNIVERSITIES   AND   COLLEGES 


^XHE  or 


Lnc4TiOjf 


President-  or  Dean 


g  «  Vai^ue  or 

S  i  PROPEBTT 

D  M  (INCLXTDISG 

cJ  Endow- 

>  z  mot; 


1801 
IBSI 
1S36 

iftia 

1880 
ISM 

tBB5 

1831 
1850 
1893 

iwm 
im9 
iwm 
n49 

1S5S 

imri 

1E^6 

1840 
1881 
18M 
1867 
18.19 
ISfty 
17^4 
18.^7 

18S4> 

18H7 
176-1 
1870 
1846 
1801 
18tl.'j 
1849 
lg,^a 
18Tfl 

igfp 

1R70 

IR«6 
1870 
l£lSn 
lSi}4 

18n7 
lfiN9 
18&4 
I8iy 
l^Wl 
1.78.T 

18:.  I 

1S7] 
IS'.S 

\Hm* 
187n 

1  K8l* 
1^7^> 

ISM 

l^lt 

1819 
1874 
1754 
1901 
1839 
1881 
1887 
1853 
1865 
1889 
1879 
1842 
1885 


Addphi,  . 
Adrui»^  ,  , 
Albiofl.  *  , 
Albfisht.  . 
AJfiwI  It.,  . 
AUfecbeiiy, 
AUen..   .    . 


Amvr'n  Intenuttcm'l 
Am.  U.  of  HifcT'eoAti. 
AmbersitH  .  .  ,  .  , 
ADtioch,  .  ,  .  .  , 
Afk-  CumbpflantJ, 
AU&dta  LlApiist,  .    . 

AtiiLnui  U 

Augvbttrg^  S^'miiiAr^', 
Auiru<tiian«  C.&  T.  ^^ 
AuBtiij,  i    .    ,    .    .    . 
Bftker.    ...... 

Baltt^'hi  C,  ,    .    .    . 
Bate*.     ...... 

Bdylor  V\,.   .    .    .    . 

Bflflv^r  C.A  M.  ]..    , 

Il?|]fVUf>.    .     ,     ,      .     , 
Tielrjit,    ....... 

Heren^     ^    ,    .    .    .     . 

HethftPiy 

Hfthiihy,  -  .  ,  ,  . 
H*Lhpl,  ..... 
HiddU-  U..  ,  .  .  .  , 
JMarkb>iri>,  .  ,  ,  , 
l^fjflion  U.|     .... 

llivwtJnfi 

UriRniim  Youutf,  .  . 
Bniwn  [Jr..  .  .  ,  , 
Bucbte!,     ,    .     . 

BuokflHll  V 

Bu?fja  Vipisi,     ,     ,    . 
liurtip«njn,   .    ^    .     .    . 
Bitrritt,  .    .    .        ,    , 
Bufkr,    ..,.,. 
California,      .    .    ,    , 
Cninpbfl]^       .    .    J    . 
t-'ftniaidj^.    .    .    .    ^    . 

Capital  V^t     ,     ,     .     . 
Carleiori,    ..... 

Carthage.  .    ,    ,    .    , 
C^thoJic  U,  of  Am*,. 
C*din-vil]e,      ,    .        . 
IVntenary  C,  uf  1ji., 
CpntraK .    .    ^    .    .    . 
Cr-ntrRllI,  8.  of  Phii., 
C^iUrOil  WesJ*»yajiH    . 
C^fnlmJ  U.  uf  Ky..    , 
CImrlia  Ci[  v.  .   .    .    . 

OtIWjp  of  Cbirliwitriifi, 
Christian  Urol  her*.   , 
rhriftUcin  Hmilip-rB,  . 
CliNetiifin  C-,      ,    .    . 
rlnnin  L",,.    .    .    .    . 

ClarL  I  ..        .... 

rijirk  I'  ....    . 

r'krk^huri:j  ,  .  .  . 
0.*v 


Colgate  U 

Colorado 

Columbia  U.,    .    .    . 

Columbia  U 

Concordia,     .    .    .    . 

Concordia 

Cooper 

Coraell, 

Cornell  U 

Cotncr  U 

Creiffhton  U.,  .  .  . 
Cumberland  U.,  .  . 
Dakota  Wesleyan  U. 


BrwjkJyn.  S.W,  . 

I  Albion,  Mich.,    .    . 

Alfred,  N.\\.  .  . 
MeadcrVLUfr,  Pf^an^, 
ColutnbUi.  S.  C,  . 
Alma.  Mieb.,  .  .  . 
^pHTijifipld*  atiiaa-t 
iiarhman,  TetinH,  . 

Yellow  f^priric*.  0.„ 

CUrkffVille.  Ark.,  , 
I  AtleLQta.  Gn*.  ,  .  . 
'  AtiHEitn.  Ga-.|  .    .    . 

iVlinu^tiolJA.  MiriQ.. 

Koek  UlmM,  IIL,  . 
I  ?ilnrrmjiD,  Tr-x.,  .    . 

Haldwiii.  K411..  .  . 

Herea,  O..  .... 

Lewkiton.  Mph^,  h    . 

WjictJ,  Tex.,    .    .    . 

Beaver,  Penn.,*  .    . 

Bf'llevup,  Neb., .    . 

Heloit.  Wis.,  H    ,    . 

Berea,  Ky 

Bethatiy.  W.  Va.,  . 

Litidiibfire,  Kan,.  . 

KiwtMlvine,  Ky,.    . 

ChaHolte.  N.  C,    . 

Ciirlirivilk.  J 11.,  .    . 

Boh  tot).  MaM., .     . 

Fininswirki  Me.,     . 

Bowdon,  Ga.,1     .    , 

BridKewalcr,  Va.^ « 

LoKaii,  Ulah.      .    . 

Pro^^idenc*?.  R,  1., 

Akron,  0 

I^wishursE.  Pi-nn^, 

Storm  Jjiko,  In... . 

rpreenville.  Tpt.,    . 

t*penper.  Ten  ft., 

[ndianApCilifH  Iml., 

OakWiJ.CiiU,.    , 

lloltoii,  Kan.,    .    . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.^  ,    , 

Cnlumbufi,  O*. 

.Sort hlirld.  Minn., 

Cartliftjgp.  in,     .     . 

W'aiihiTifton.  I  J.  C. 

Ce<larvill*,  O.,    .    , 

Jjirkfton.  Iji 

Fayptte,  My.,      .     . 

rhilndMplua,.    .    . 

Warr'Pnl.on^  Mu.,    . 

Danville,  Ky,^    .    . 

Charlw  City.  Iji..  . 

ChaHiwton,  S.  C,.  . 

lit.  LoiiiHp  Mri,,  ,    . 

Mpinphiai  Ten II.. 

Cantrin,  Mo 

OmnErbiiru,  S,  C, 

AtUiitn.  ti:k,      . 

tt'f>rfp*ti^r,  Maflp.,  . 

Clnrkfrhnrn;.  "Mm.  ,     . 

VVnU^rvjlU",  Mr-.,  . 
Hamilton,  N.  Y..  . 
Col.  Springs.  Col... 
New  York  City,  . 
Portland,  Ore..  .  . 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  . 
Sterling,  Kan.,  .  . 
Mount  Vernon,  la., 
Ithaca,  N.Y..  .  . 
Bethany,  Neb., .  . 
Omaha,  Neb..  .  . 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  . 
Mitchell,  8.  D..  .    . 


Char  It-!*  H,  Levermort.Ph-I't 

Rt'v    li.  W.  Anthouy^  D.D  , 

Bftmufi  Dirkip,  LL-  IJ.,  -   , 

Rev.  Jm.  D.Woodrifilg.  D.r> 

Booths  C-  Da  via,  Ph-  O.. 

Rev.  W.  H.Ctmwford,  LL.D 

Rev.  Wm.  D-  Johnson, D.D. 

Aujru#c  F.  Bnuke.  DhD*,    . 

Key.  B-  H,  U«,  A.  M-.    .    . 

James  A.  Tabe^    .    .    ^    ^    . 

QoDrge  Harris,    .    .    1    .    , 

a  D.  Fo«,  LL,  D. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Crawford,.    .    . 

Hev.  Jokn  Hope,     .... 

Edttmnl  T-  Ware 

H.  A.  ITnwth.  Dean.  .    . 

Q.  A.  Andreftn,  Ph.  1>..  .    . 

Hev.  T,  9,  ayce^  D.D,.  .    . 

Ij^auC'I  il.  Murlm,  .    ,     . 

Georce  B.  Rocers.  .... 

Re¥.G.C.Cha*e,D.D,..    . 

B.  P.  Brtioks,  LL.  D.. .   . 

Rpv.  A.  Btaple«.  D.D., 

Guy  W.  Wad* worth.  . 

Edward  D.  Eaton.  LL.  D.. 

Willjani  G.  Frost,  l>.U., 

T.  E.  Cramblel.  LJ-  1>.,     . 

Eme«t  F.  Pihlblad,     .    ,    . 

J.  D,  Gamer.  *     .    .    .    ,    . 

D.  J.  Bandpri.  D.D..   .    .    . 

T.  W,  Linals.  Ph.  D..  .    .    . 

W.  E.  Hun  tin  Eton,  LL.  D.. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Hydp,  LUU., 

Wm.  P.  Lunafoni.  .... 

Walt.i!r  a  Vount.  Pb.  D^,.  . 

Jameii  H,  Linft^nl,  .... 

Rev.W.  H.  P.  f  aanecn  D,lt. 

A.  B.  Church.  Ll^  D.,    . 

J,  H.  Harris.  LL.  D..  .    ,     . 

R,  L.  CaiTipbcll.  ll.tJ.,    .    . 

Marcus  H,  Duncan i    .    .    . 

W.  N.  BilJiniEsWy.   ,    , 

T.  C.  Howe,  Dmo.. 

Arthur  A-  Mapurda.    .    .    . 

Tbomas  D.  Crite*.  .    ,    . 

Rev.  A.  A.  Mill^nS.  J.,  . 

Rev.  L.  H.  Schuh,  Ph.  D., 

W.H.Salmon.  A.  M . 

Kffv.  F.  L>  ftittmund.  D.D., 

Mirr.  D.  J.  O  Coifcnell.S.T.D. 

Rev.  D.  McKinney,  D.D.,  . 

Charles  C.  Milkr.     .... 

W.  A.  Webb.        ..... 

R.  E.  ThcjiTiiMon,  S.  T.  D., 

Georeet  B.  AddirltB,     .    . 

F.  W^Huntt,  Ph.  D.,      . 

Rpv.  F.  E.  Hin^fh,  D.D..    . 

H.  Randolph,  LL.  D.,    .    . 

Rfiv.  Hrotber  Justin,  LL.r>. 
!  Rcv%  Bro.  Maiirdian,.    . 

Carl  Johann,  LL-  D,.  .    .    . 

1?ov.  L.  M.  Dunton.  l».L>., 

Williiim  11.  Crrj^nmij.     .    . 

f  r.  t^Tanlt^'  Hall.  .    .    ,    .    . 

Rev.  J.  E.  UilUrd,  A.  M-,  , 

William  W.  Smith..    ,    .    . 

Rev.  i\  L  White,  D.D., 
,  Ge<ircfe  F..  Merrill.  LL,  D-, 

'Wjlluiin  F.  t?k.»pam,     .    .    . 

Nkb^ila"  M.  Butler,  LL.  Ih, 
,  Hev.  J.i.;iillaKher.  C.  S.  C. 

Rf  V.  Mjiriii]  Lijpcke,  .    .    . 
,  MiiN  .1,  F,  Albn?cbt,    .    .    . 

R*^v.  F.  M.  Sppnerr.  D.D.. 
;  Wjlticim  F.  King.  LL.  D.,  . 
.  ,Tnr+»b  U.  Srhurtnan.  LL.D., 
I  W  rik  r,  Aylflwtjrth,  LL.  U. 
I  K«'v.M.  P.  DowUne.  S,  J.,. 

NEiii>i:j:in  CrTpen  Acting),,    , 

Uf'v.   I,  .Nirhulsun,  D,D..  . 


25 

475 

13.000 

S  700.000 

18 

268 

7.000 

25 

450 

18.000 

580.000 

19 

210 

6.500 

250.000 

26 

301 

20.000 

525.000 

27 

383 

22.000 

1. 140.000 

15 

516 

900 

100.000 

26 

280 

21.000 

500.000 

12 

103 

3.500 

150.000 

11 

317 

'>ooo 

50.000 

40 

540 

M) 

3.000.000 

10 

257 

JO 

300.000 

7 

100 

90 

75.000 

16 

213 

JO 

100.000 

30 

350 

90 

375.000 

8 

135 

30 

100.000 

28 

570 

M 

2SO.000 

7 

150 

30 

250.000 

42 

1,012 

90 

400.000 

34 

460 

90 

300.000 

31 

445 

90 

1.000.000 

42 

1,121 

90 

716.000 

15 

214 

90 

i5aooo 

14 

170 

90 

150.000 

31 

319 

90 

1 .500.000 

56 

1.097 

90 

933.000 

18 

300 

30 

500.000 

40 

948 

30 

179.000 

8 

00 

90 

212.000 

14 

215 

90 

275.000 

14 

159 

90 

175.000 

158 

1,428 

90 

2.811.586 

21 

303 

90 

1.113.655 

7 

296 

500 

20.000 

14 

215 

00 

90.000 

46 

855 

00 

197.282 

76 

915 

]         00 

5.000.000 

20 

269 

00 

429.000 

51 

750 

00 

1.100.000 

17 

240 

00 

200.000 

11 

250 

00 

50.000 

10 

227 

00 

15.000 

26 

464 

00 

400.000 

17 

92 

00 

106.000 

16 

433 

00 

200.000 

31 

450 

00 

11 

155 

^,^00 

125.000 

21 

315 

21.000 

728,000 

16 

250 

8.000 

130.000 

30 

152 

30.000 

2.228.082 

11 

122 

1.200 

80.000 

7 

108 

3.000 

125.000 

12 

102 

10.000 

400.000 

78 

1,964 

10.000 

1.603.000 

18 

315 

900 

250.000 

70 

694 

30,000 

750.000 

15 

230 

2.000 

125.000 

10 

81 

16.700 

461.000 

30 

560 

10.500 

650.000 

23 

270 

6,000 

13 

137 

5.000 

100.000 

40 

600 

5.000 

300,000 

24 

500 

2.800 

500.000 

15 

69 

42.000 

4.138.305 

7 

85 

3.500 

20.000 

24 

300 

5,700 

66.700 

15 

239 

43.000 

75.000 

34 

338 

50.000 

2.44O.000 

43 

607 

44.800 

1.487.900 

604 

5.197 

450,000 

33.026.009 

17 

175 

8.000 

300.000 

10 

220 

10,000 

200.000 

8 

213 

5.000 

125,000 

13 

175 

3,300 

105.000 

42 

771 

29.400 

924.000 

519 

3.641 

342,000 

14.020.460 

40 

400 

.    .    .    • 

200.000 

103 

707 

19,600 

1.294.131 

18 

216 

20.000 

275.000 

27 

646 

6.000 

375.000 
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Name  of 

Inbtitdtiok 


Location 


Presidemt  or  Dean 


.  s 

si 

s§ 

Value  of 

^J 

Property 

•  Q 

(INCLUDINO 

H 

^1 

H 

Endow- 
ment) 

9 

110 

1.000 

S  50.000 

87 

1,216 

100.000 

3.500.000 

17 

306 

16.000 

350.000 

7 

60 

200.000 

21 

155 

la.tKK) 

250.000 

45 

600 

L'S.OOO 

1.250.000 

42 

950 

:.n,<»00 

l.OOO.OOO 

15 

214 

ti->00 

200.000 

16 

233 

]4.(H)0 

170.000 

19 

205 

H)..->00 

326.000 

112 

1,764 

12.000 

771.500 

23 

450 

-2M,-iOO 

560.000 

28 

500 

IHOOO 

700.000 

8 

130 

:^,^K)0 

75.000 

15 

275 

L\<>00 

28.000 

14 

317 

:iO,^^00 

400.000 

10 

202 

]:i,<K)0 

lOO.OOO 

23 

507 

7.:oo 

130,000 

11 

188 

n.ooo 

200.000 

17 

225 

S.^KX) 

164.000 

14 

378 

]  L.iOO 

lOO.OOO 

20 

316 

JT.^KX) 

275.000 

21 

306 

>,iK)0 

300.000 

17 

369 

■J.nOO 

200.000 

36 

550 

^.^O0 

500.000 

18 

330 

v.dOO 

200.000 

56 

845 

-,uOO 

210.000 

11 

225 

KOO 

30.000 

9 

100 

Mm 

75.000 

11 

199 

l,...>00 

454.000 

22 

372 

■l^i.uOO 

700.000 

11 

198 

25.000 

14 

228 

3.000 

300.000 

5 

60 

3.000 

35.000 

20 

132 

5.550 

730.000 

13 

250 

4.000 

400.000 

208 

1.500 

38,000 

1.552.742 

164 

738 

91,129 

1,440.000 

15 

163 

2.100 

55.000 

12 

156 

20.000 

200.000 

34 

450 

20,000 

500.000 

9 

140 

2.500 

45.000 

14 

213 

6.000 

208.746 

57 

721 

10.000 

699,000 

18 

336 

5.000 

56,000 

25 

655 

6.500 

400,000 

12 

218 

5.500 

275,000 

25 

370 

10,000 

200,000 

19 

178 

48.000 

1,100,000 

77 

521 

8.000 

750,000 

8 

125 

11,000 

350,000 

11 

138 

20,000 

350,000 

4 

175 

500 

5,000 

528 

5.346 

778.641 

30,185.495 

11 

200 

6.700 

185.000 

21 

143 

49,400 

3,000.000 

28 

400 

20,000 

400.000 

14 

300 

2.500 

100.000 

11 

213 

13,000 

250.000 

11 

110 

3,000 

250.000 

8 

114 

2,000 

72.000 

20 

313 

15,092 

398,000 

22 

254 

12.000 

350.000 

6 

157 

4,000 

1.500 

17 

100 

50,000 

1.176.925 

30 

392 

30,000 

30 

385 

3,000 

500,000 

20 

300 

16.000 

600.000 

10 

205 



300.000 

98 

1.011 

46.000 

2.000.000 

14 

411 

2.000 

75.000 

16 

282 

4.000 

245.000 

21 

300 

16.000 

449.000 

45 

970 

12.000 

350,000 

24 

425 

28.000 

600.000 

11 

125 

1,600 

250.000 

75 

1.821 

60,000 

656.475 

50 

636 

38,300 

807.542 

29 

408 

8,500 

217,000 

22 

185 

12,000 

150.00C 

48 

484 

15.000 

1.000.000 

176 

605 

135.000 

6.470.000 

24 

333 

24.000 

218.950 

Dallas 

Dartmouth,  .  .  . 
DavidBon,  .... 
DaviB  and  ElkinA, 
Delaware,  .  .  . 
Deniaon  U.,  .  .  . 
De  Pauw  U.,  .  . 
Dee  Moines,  .    .    . 

Detroit 

Doane 

Drake  U 

Dniry 

Earlham,  .... 
Elmhurst  Proeeminar 
Emerson,  .... 
Emory,  .... 
Emory  and  Henry, 
Emporia,  .... 
Erskine,     .... 

Eureka 

Ewinc, 

Fairmount,    .    .    . 

Faneo 

Findlay, 
Fisk  U.. 


Florida  State.  .  .  . 
Fort  Worth  U.,  .  . 
Frank  Hughes.     .    . 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin  ^  Marshall, 
Fredericksburg,  .  . 
Furman  U.,  .... 

Gal 

Gallaudet, 

Geneva, 

Geo.  Washington  U., 
Georgetown  U.,    .    . 

German, 

Gonzaga, 

Gonsaga 

Graoeland,  .... 
Grand  Island,  .    .    . 

Grant  U., 

Greenville,     .... 

Grove  City 

Guilford 

Gustavus  Adolphus, 

Hamilton, 

Hamline  U.  of  Minn., 
Hampden-Sidney,    . 

Hanover, 

HartseUe 

Harvard  U 

Hastings, 

Haveriord 

Heidelberg  U 

Henderson,    .... 

Hendrix 

Henry  Kendall,    .    . 

Highland  U 

HiUsdale 

Hiram, 

Hiwassee 

Hobart 

Holy  Cross.  C.  of  the. 
Holy  Ghost,  C.  of  the 
Hope,     .    . 
Howard,    . 
Howard  U., 
Howard  Payne, 
Huron,  .    . 
Illinois,  ...... 

Illinois  Wesleyan  U.. 
Imnuusulate  Concept. 

Indian  U., 

Indiana  U 

Iowa, 

Iowa  Wesleyan  U.,  . 

Jefferson. 

John  B.  Stetson  U.,. 
Johns  Hopkins  U.,  . 
Juniata 


Dallas,  Ore 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  .  . 
Davidson.  N.  C,    .    . 

Elkins.W.  Va 

Newark.  Del 

Granville,  O.,    .    .    . 
Greencastle,  Ind., .   . 
Des  Moines,  la.,    .    . 
Detroit,  Mich.,  .    .    . 
Crete.  Neb..   .    .    .    . 

Des  Moines,  la.,  .  . 
Springfield,  Mo.,  .  . 
Richmond,  Ind.,    .    . 

Ehnhurst.  Ill 

Campbell,  Tex.,     .    . 

Oxford,  Ga. 

Emory,  Va 

Ehnporia,  Kan 

Due  West,  8.  C,    .    . 

Eureka,  lU 

Ewing,  111..     .    .    .    . 

Wichita,  Kan 

Fargo,  N.  D 

Findlay.  Om  .  .  .  . 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  .  . 
Tallahassee.  Fla.,  .  . 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,     . 

Clifton,  Tenn 

New  Athens,  O.,    .    . 

Franklin,  Ind 

Lancaster,  Penn., .  . 
Frederisksburg.  Va., 
Greenville,  8.  C.,  .  . 
GalesviUe,  Wis.,  .  . 
Kendall  Green,  D.  C, 
Beaver  Falls,  Penn.. 
Washington.  D.  C.  . 
Washington.  D.  C.  . 
Mount  Pleasant.  la.. 
Washington.  D.  C.  . 
Spokane,  Wash.,  .  . 
Lamoni,  la.,  .  .  .  . 
Grand  Island,  Neb., . 
Chattanooga,  Tenn., 

Greenville,  111 

Grove  City.  Penn..  . 
Guilford  CJollege,  N.C. 
St.  Peter.  Minn.,    .    . 

ainton,  N.  Y 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  .  . 
Hampden-Sidney ,  Va. 
Hanover,  Ind.,  .    .    . 

Hartselle,  Ala 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  . 
Hastings,  Neb.,.  .  . 
Haverford,  Penn.,  .  . 

Tiffin.  O.. 

Arkaaelpnia,  Ark.,    . 

Conway,  Ark 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  .... 
Highland,  Kan.,  .  . 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,    .    . 

Hiram,  O., 

Sweetwater,  Tenn.,   . 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Worcester,  Mass..  .  . 
Pittsburg.  Penn..  .  . 
Holland.  Mich.. .  .  . 
Birmingham.  Ala..  . 
Washington.  D.  C.  . 
Rrownwood,  Tex.,     . 

Huron,  8.  D 

Jacksonville,  111.,  .  . 
Bloomington,  111.,.  . 
New  Orleans,  La.,     . 

Bacone,  Okla 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  . 
Grinnell,  la.,  .... 
Mount  Pleasant,  la., 
Convent,  La.,  .  .  . 
De  J^nd,  Fla..  .  .  . 
Baltimore,  Md.,  .  . 
Huntingdon,  Penn., 


Rev.  Charles  A.  Mock,  .  . 
William  J.  Tucker,  LL.  D., 
Henry  Louis  Smith,  .  .  . 
Marshall  C.  Allaben,  .    .    . 

G.  A.  Harter.  Ph.  D 

Emory  W.  Hunt,  LL.  D.,  . 
Rev.  £.  H.  Hughes,  D.D.,. 
L.  D.  Osbom,  Ph.  D.,     .    . 

Rev.  R.  D.  Slevin 

Rev.  D.  B.  Perry,  D.D.,  . 
Hill  McCleUand  Bell,  .  .  . 
Joseph  Henry  George,  .  . 
Robert  L.  Kelly,  .  .  .  .. 
Rev.  D.  Irion.  D.D 

B.  F.  Holcomb 

James  E.  Dicky,  D.D.,  .    . 
Richard  G.  Waterhouse,  . . 
Henry  C.  Culbertson(act'g), 
Rev.  J.  S.  Moffatt,  D.D.,   . 
Robert  E.  Hieronymus, .  . 

J.  A.  Leavitt 

Henry  E.  Thaver,  .... 
Ekimund  March  Vittum,  . 
Rev.  C.  I.  Brown,  D.D.,  . 
Rev.  J.  G.  MerriU,  D.D.,  . 
Albert  A.  Murphree,  A.  M., 
Rev.  W.  Fielder,  D.D..  .  . 
Rev.  J.  T.  Baker,  Ph.  M.,  . 
Rev.  N.  B.  Kelly,  D.D., .  . 
W.  T.  Stott,  LL.  D.,  .    .    . 

J.  S.  Stahr,  D.D 

Rev.  J.  W.  Rosebro,  D.D., 
Edwin  M.  Poteat,  D.D.,  . 
Lars  M.  Gimmestad,  .  .  . 
E.  M.  Gallaudet,  LL.  D.,  . 
William  Henry  George,  .    . 

C.  W.  Needham,  LL.  D.,  . 
Rev.  David  H.  Buel,  S.  J.. 
Rev.E.S.Havighor8t,  D.D., 
Rev.  E.  H.  Fink,  S.  J.,  .  . 
Rev.  H.  J.  Golier,  S.  J.,  .  . 
R.  M.  Stewart  (acting),.  . 
George  Sutherland,  .  .  . 
Rev.  J.  H.  Race,  D.D.,  .  . 
Augustine  L.  Whitcomb,  . 
Rev.  I.  C.  Ketler.  LL.  D., . 

Lewis  L.  Hobbs 

Rev.  P.  A.  Mattson,  Ph.D., 
Rev.  M.  W.  Stryker,  LL.D.. 
Rev.G.H.Bridgman,  LL.D., 
James  Gray  BicAllister, .  . 
Glenn  Culbertson  (acting), 
James  H.  Riddle,  .... 
Charles  William  Eliot,  .  . 
A.  E.  Turner,  LL.  D..  .  . 
Isaac  Sharpless,  LL.  D.,  . 
Charles  E.  Miller,  D.D.,.    . 

J.  H.  Hinemon 

Stonewsll  Anderson.  .  .  . 
Rev.  A.  Grant  Evans,    .    .  i 

;  George  E.  Knepper.    ... 

J.  W.  Mauck,  LL.  D.,  .  .1 
I  Carlos  C.  Rowlison,  ...  I 
I  Itev.  J.  E.  Lowry,  A.  M.,  .  ' 
I  Rev.L.C.Stewardson,LL.D.' 
I  Rev.  T.  E.  Murphy.  S.  J..  .  I 

Rev.  M.  A.  Hehir,  C.  S.  Sp.  I 

O.  J.  Kollen,  LL.  D 

I  Andrew  P.  Montague.,  .    .  I 
I  Rev.  W.  P.  Thirkield.  LL.D., 
I  James  Harvey  Grove,    .    .  ' 
I  Rev.  C.  H.  French,  D.D.,  . 
,  C.  H.  Rammelkamp,  Ph.D.. 

Hev.  F.  G.  Barnes.  D.D.,  . 
I  Rev.  E.  M.  Mattem.  S.  J... 
'  Ewing  N.  CoUette.  A.  M..  . 

W.  L.  Bryan.  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 

John  H.  T.  Main,  .... 
'  J.  W.  Hancher,  S.  T.  D.,    . 

Rev.  R.  H.  Smith.  S.  M.,   . 

Lincoln  HuUey,  Ph.  D.,.    . 

Ira  Remsen,  LL.  D 

I.H.Brumbaugh  (acting  Pr.) 
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z 
p 
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Name  or 

Instxtittion 


Location 


1882 

K>ui-..n  t  'lif,7-.c.i&ia,    . 

1895 

K.iJ....-  C.-.I..V  U,,  .    . 

1799 

K-i>UicL>-  L:..   ,    .    . 

1868 

Kfutiicky  ^^  rdcsran. 

1824 

K<^>tiyoQ,     ,    .    ,    .    . 

1837 

Knox 

1875 

KtioxvilK,  .    .    .    . 

1832 

Ltifa^eit* 

1883 

La  tayett*),  .    .    .    . 

1858 

Lei  Gmntfe,    .    ,    .    . 

1857 

Lttke  Fore.*.  .... 

1866 

Lt^Sftlle.        .    .    .    . 

1847 

Ljjwrciiw  U..     .    .    . 

1856 

LtnidPA  Clark,   .    .    . 

1866 

Lf'barjtjn  Valley,  .    . 

1866 

L.'biffh  U..     .... 

1870 

L-'land  V 

1891 

Lt'Unil  Slunr  d,  Jr..U 

1881 

Li'^iioir, 

1856 

Lcno]i(    .     .             .    . 

1893 

Lima.          . 

1865 

Linrciln,                   .    . 

1854 

LhicuIu  U.<            .    . 

1891 

Lin  evil]  *> 

1880 

Li\]rii,fft<  >!]#■,       .    ,    . 

1851 

LcjiuHinriJ,            .    .    . 

1852 

L<-..vi-*b.                .    .    . 

1884 

MftftlJ->trr.             .      .      . 

1863 

MauhAtLu 

1835 

Marietta, 

1879 

Miirj^viUe,           ... 

1828 

Mn-KflTitir"^,       .    .    . 

1857 

M<  MirttiviJIe.     .    .    . 

1838 

Mi-TL-er  U  .          ... 

1809 

MmiTu  l\          ... 

1807 

MiddlKtury,       .    .    . 

1882 

Milhitan,     .        ... 

1867 

M'l^^.^'. 

1859 

M            n     i^pofthe 

*AwJ  Church. 

1826 

Miasiasippi,  .... 
MissounValley.    .    . 

1880 

1887 

MiMouri  Wesley  an, 

1858 

Monmouth,   .... 

1854 

MooresHill.      .    .    . 

1894 

Mornincside,  .  .  . 
Morria  Brown,  .    .    . 

1882 

1888 

Morria  Harvey,     .    . 

1872 

Morriaville,    .... 

Mount  St.  Joseph's, . 

1808 

Mount  St.  Mary's,    . 

1858 

Mount  Union.  .    .    . 

1867 

Muhlenberg,      .    .    . 

1837 

Muakinffum.  .  .  . 
Nebraslui  Wesleyan, 

1888 

1843 

New  Windsor,  .    .    . 

1830 

New  York  U 

1847 

Hi           :           T         /.-.           C.JI.         of 

!ljL-  Luy  wf,    .     .    . 

1856 

NiaimraU..            .    . 

1860 

Norjijcrti  lUitiois,     . 

1892. 

Nr^rthwwt  UiBMun, 

1861 

Northwwi#rn.       .    . 

1851 

Nortfiwfjtt-ni  tr.,      , 

1865 

N<srtliwralcirti  I*., 

1861 

NfTweiriftti  Lather.  . 

1819 

Norwich  I'  ,  ,    .    .    . 

1833 

Otr-rlih,,    .    .    .    .    . 

1888 

0<  ^  iflentml,    .... 

1877 

Ot.leti.  .  ... 
OliiihStat*  P..       .    . 

1870 

1804 

Oli«>r,                 .    . 

1844 

OImo  Wi^eyari  U..  . 

1844 

Olivrr,       ;  .    ,    .    . 

1865 

Otr*«ftU«    .        .    . 

1847 

Otti-fl**iiiU.,     ,    .    . 

1886 

Ouiifhita,  .    ,    ,    .    . 

1891 

Pftriiii-, ..::.. 

1849 

Pfc^ifi^r..    .  .  .  . 

1876 

p»ik. 

1887 

P*fkeT.                   .    . 

K..h.,.-  r,iy,  Kan., 

Lt'ALhgluii^  ^'^]f-t       - 

^'inckester^  ny»f  ■ 
Ganibi«rt  O,,    ,  +    * 

G  .^^k  ,jrK.  III.,  .    , 
K  ■•.^y.  Tetiii.,  . 

E  ra.,  .    ,    , 

L  tt«,  Ala^  . 

L  :.K«,  Mo.,     , 

L  rwt.iU.,  . 

p  ...a.,, 

A. 

T 

South  HettiichiMn,  Pa. 
'  New  Urlofciis.  iji. 

Palo  Alio,  CftJ., . 
,  Hick(jry,  N.  C,  . 
I  Hofikinton,  la.. 
I  Litiia,  O.,  .  .  . 
I  Liticaln,  Ul.,  , 

Lini.'ola  lioiv.,  Chea- 
!      ter  Co.,  r-a..    , 

LinffvilJe,  Ala..  . 

SuLisbur>'«  N,  C, 

Gali*flhurKH  III., 

Bjiltimore,  Mii  . 
I  St.  I'uulf  Minti.. 

N'liv  York  City, 

Miirietta,  U., 

MtiryviUe,  TetiU-, 

Li'biitioti,  lU., 

Mi'^liaDVLlLe.  Ore. 
I  Murun.  Ga.»    .    . 

O\ror.l.  (*,, 
I  Mi4.i]diurj'.  Vi., 

M. \v»^ 

Franklin,  Wis.,  . 
,  Clinton,  Miss.,  . 
I  Marshall,  Mo.,  . 
I  Cameron,  Mo.,  . 
I  Monmouth.  111., 

Moores  Hill,  Ind., 

Sioux  City,  la., 

Atlanta,  Ga.,      . 

Barboursville,  W.Va, 

Morrisville,  Mo.,    . 

Baltimore,  Md., 

Emmitsburg,  Md.. 
;  Alliance.  O.,  .  .  . 
'  AUentown,  Penn., . 

New  Concord,  O., 

Unive-sity  Place, Neb. 

New  Windsor,  Md. 
I  New  York,  N.  Y., 


New  York.  N.  Y..      . 

Niaieara  Falls.  N.  Y.. 

Fulton,  111 

Albany,  Mo..      ... 

Napenolle,  111 

Evanston.  lU^   .    .    . 

Watertown,  Wia.,  . 
I  Decorah,  la.,  .... 

North6eid.  Vt.. .    .    . 

Oberlin,  O 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  • 

Bowling  Green,  Ky.. 

Columbus,  O.,  .  .  . 
;  Athena,  O 

Delaware,  O 

I  Olivet,  Mich.,     .    .    . 

I  Ottawa,  Kan 

I  Westerville.  O.,  .  . 
^  Arkadelphia,  Ark.,    . 

Newberc,  Ore 

I  Forest  Grove,  Ore.,  . 

Parkville.  Mo 

Winnebago  City,  Min. 


PasaiDENT  OR  Dean 


George  R.  Stumor,  M.  b.*  . 
Rev.  D.  8.  a(*plien»,  D.D., 
T.  B.  McCarincy.  Jr.tact'g) 

Rev.  H.  K.  'liiviiyr 

Rev.  W.  F.  l^ercB,  L.H.D., 
Thomaa  Mri  U-Jbnd,  D.D., 
Rev.R.W..M  .^  Srnnalian.D.D 
Rrv.  E.  D.Uarliey,  LL,  D., 
JoJin  r.  Sv:i.  Ap  M.,  .  .  . 
John  W*  Cr«uch,  .... 
John  B.  Nallen,  Ph.  D.,  .  . 
R*v.  Hrrjther  Abdaa,  .  .  . 
R  V.  .S.  Plaiita.  D.D...  .  . 
R  V .  (;y r  u  >H  G.  Kephart .  . 
Rev,  I..  Keister,  l5.D.,  .  . 
Heary  i^,  Ih  inker.  LL.  D., 
Rs  W.  P'rkm8.Ph.D..  .  . 
David  Utiirr  Jordan.  .  .  . 
Rcv.K.  I..  Frits.  A.  M...  . 
Rev.  E.  E.  Reed,  D.  D.,  . 
Charla!^  (Jbriistian  Miller.  . 
James  IJ    .MuMurray,.    .    . 

Isaac  N.  RendaU,  D.  D.,  . 
John  D.  Abemathy.  .  .  . 
William  U.  Goler.  LL.  D.. . 
Rev.  L.  B.  Fisher,  D.  D..  . 
Rev.  W.G.  R.MulUn.SJ., 
T.  Morey  Uodgman,  .  .  . 
Rev.  Bpo.  Edward,  F.8.C.. 
Rev.  A.  T.  Perry.  D.  D..  . 
Rev.  S.  T.  Wilaon,  D.  D^  . 
M.  H.  Chamberiin.  LL.  D., 
Leonard  W.  Riley,      .    .    . 

S.  F.  Jameson 

Rev.  G.  P.  Benton.  D.  D.. . 
Esra  Brainerd,  LL.  D.,  .  . 
Henry  R.  Garrett,  .... 
Rev.  Wm.  C.  Daland.  D.D., 

Rev.H.A.Muehlmeier,D.D., 
Rev.  W.  T.  Lowrey,  D.  D., 

W.  H.  Black,  D.  D 

Walter  D.  Agnew 

T.  U.  McMichael 

Rev.  F.  C.  EngUah,  D.  D., . 

WUlson  S.  Lewis 

Rev.  J.  8.  Flipper,  D.  D.,  . 

D.  W.  ShAw,        

Allen  H.  Godbey 

Brother  Norbert,     .... 
Very  Rev.  DJ.Flynn.LL.D. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Riker,  D.  D..    . 
Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Haaa,  D.D., 
RevJ.K.Montgomery,D.D. 

D.  C.  Huntington,  LL.  D.. 
Rev.  J.  Eraser,  Ph.  D.,  .  . 
Rev.  H.  M.  McCracken. 

LL.D.,  Chancellor,  .    .    . 

John  H.  Finley,  LL.  D..     . 

Very  Rev.  W.F.Likly.C.M., 
I  J.  E.  BitUnger,  A.  M..    .    . 
!  James  Ralph  Clay,      .    .    .  > 
'  H.  J.  Kiekhoefer.  i>h.  D..  . 

Abram  W.  Harris.  LL.  D., 
I  August  F.  Ernst,     .... 

C.  K.  Preus 

C.  H.  Spooner,  LL.  D..  . 

Rev.  H.  C.  King,  D.  D..     . 

John  W.  BaerriL.  D.,  .    . 

A.  F.  Lewis.  A.  M...    .    .    . 

W.  O.  Thompson,  LL.  D.,     I 

Alston  EUis.  LL.  D 

Herbert  W«ich.LL.D.,.    . 

E.  G.  Lancaster,  Ph.  D.,    . 

Silas  Eber  Price 

Rev.L.Bookwalter,  D.D..  . 
H.  8.  Hartaog.  LL.  D..  .  . 
Francis  K.  Jones,  .... 
W.  N.  Ferrin.  LL.  D.,     .    . 

L.M.  McAfee 

E.  W.VanAken 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  — Con. 


Nahe  or 

iNMTlTUTIOJf 


1875 


1873  I 

1832  ' 

1862  I 

1855  ; 

1877  I 

1865  I 

1881  ' 

1890  I 

1854  I 
1888 

1905  ' 

1880  I 

1746  I 

1868  I 

1830  , 

1835  I 
1832 
1876 

1851  I 
1853 
1856 

1885  I 

1867  ' 

1766  I 


I 


LOC  AXIOM 


I        PttsaiDEMT  oa  DXAlt 


1893 
1891 
1858 
1868 
1892 
1859 


Peabudy  School  for  I 

T^cJ^CTii   .... 
Penn»*    »...,.  | 
PennsyJvmnuiL^  ... 
Peurkaylv^a  MiLitAry.  | 
Pe-nnaylvunuii  Btftte,    ! 
Pbi lander  Smith,      .  ! 

PhilomfiOi 

Pike.  . I 

Polytechnict 

Poly.  iii5t.  of  B'klyn, 

Pcinjonn 

Presbyterian  of  Fla., 
Pn^bytoHan  of  8.(J.,  ' 
PrineetoQ  U-,    ...  I 
Pnt^hett,  ,     .     ,     ,    , 
H&ndolpb-MufDDp     . 
Itichmondit     .    ,    .    . 

Richmond 

Rio  (j2-anfl0 

UijK>n,    ...... 

Ho&uchkea, 

Riiok  Hill 

RnlllnSi  .  .  .  i  , 
Ktwt  U..  .  .  ,  .  . 
Rut{;er9,  ,  .  .  .  , 
Snored  Hart,  OoL  of , 
St.  An!i^Lii]^»i     ,    K    . 

St.  Be<ii?"s 

St,  Benrdict*i,  ,  .  . 
St,  Benedict"!.  .  .  . 
Si.  Bernard.  .  .  . 
St.  Bona  Ventura's,   . 


1848     St.  Charlw 

1860  '  St.  FmnciASolanufl, 


1847     St 


1886 
1784 
1866 
1841 
1893 
1868 
1867 


1872     St 

1856  I  St 

1889  ;st. 

1829  I  St 
1821  ,St 
1878  !St 
1848  I  St. 

1857  'St. 
1874  I  St. 
1878  St 
1860     St 


Francis  Xa\ier,  . 

iRnatiijg^  .    .    , 

Jobn'A.      ,  .    ,    . 

John^flH      .  .    .    , 
John>, 

Jobn^fl  LutbenLn 

John's,      H  . 

John'^  U.»  . 
Joseph  "9, 

Leo,      .    .  . 

l.ouiftU.,.  , 

Mary's*    .  . 

Mary'a,     .  . 
Meinrnd, 

Olaf,      .     .  . 

Pet-er's,     .  , 

Stephefifl't  . 


1846 
1865 
1831 
1851 
1878 
1857 
1856 
1865 
1827 
1868 
1801 
1842 
1856 
1875 


St  Vincent's,  .  . 
St.  Vin<?ent'a,  ,  ,. 
St  Xavji-r,  ,  .  . 
Santa  Claro,  .  . 
S^^iTitt  CdU.  Iniit., 

Scio 

Setjon  Hall,  .  .  . 
ShawU.,   .... 

Shurtleff 

Simpson,    .... 
Srnjth  Carol  ina  U,, 
S.  Tarolina  MIL  Ac. 
Southern  V.. 
Southw'n  Pres.  V., 


1830     SpriDirHm,   .    . 
1907     Stanford  Grade*!. 
1801    ,  Star*?  rol.for  Cold  S. 
1869  I  StraiithtU.,  .    . 
1S58     SnpriurhBnna  U., 
1»69   '  Swartlimore,      . 
1851'|  SymcuaeU,,      . 


1857     Tabor, Tabor,  Ta., 

1883     Tarkio Tarkio,  Mn 


Fairndd,  la,, 

N'a^hviUe,  Tenn..  .  . 
0iikalu64aH  la..  .  .  h 
ticttysburg.  PeniiM  . 
Chester,  Penti,,  .  .  . 
State  ColJese,  P#nn  , 
little  Rock,  Ark., 
PhLlomath^  Ore.*  .  , 
Bowtiiift  Green,  Mo.^ 
i  ort  Worth,  Tex.,  . 
rirooklyn,  N-  V..  .  . 
ClAJ-eniont^.  Oal.,  r  , 
Kystis,  Fla..    .    .    .    . 

t^linton.  S.  C 

J^rinceton.  N.  J..  . 
Glfl^lp!]W,  Mo.^  .  .  . 
Aihlarid,  Va..  .  .  . 
Rif^htiiutid.  D,,  .  .  , 
nicbmond,  Va.,  .  . 
Rio  Grande.  O.,.     r    . 

Hipnn,  Wis 

Sideni,  Va 

Ell  i  cot  t  City.  Md.,  . 
Winter  Part.  Kla.,  . 
Holly  i4|>rinieq,  Misft., 
New  Brunswick,  N.J., 
Denver,  CoJ,,  .    . 

Manchester.  N.  H..    . 
P^nj.  III.,    .    .    .    .    . 
Atchi*ot),  Kan.^ 
.Newark.  N.  J  .        .     . 
St.  Bernard,  Ala., 
Allegany,  N.y..     .    . 

RUicott  City,  Md.*  . 
Qujiicy,  111  ,    ,    .    ,    , 


I  Rev.  W.  E,  Parsons,  D.D., 


New  York,  N,  Y.. 
aeveland.  O.,    ,    . 
Annapolis,  Md.. 
Washington.  D.  a, 
Xcw  York.  ^^  Y,. 
Win  field,  Kan,. 
Bmoklyn.  N.  Y,. 
OilieKcville,  Minn., 
Dubuque,  la.,     .    . 
Canton,  N.  Y.. 
St.  I.€0,  Fla., 
St.  Ijouid,  Mo  ^ 
St.  Mary,  Ky., 
Belmont,  N,  C.,.    . 
St.  Mary's,  Kan,  . 
St.  Meinr&d.  Ind., 
N'orthfretd.  .\ilnn.,. 
Jersey  City,  X.  J.,. 
Annandnk',  X.  V^^ 

Refitty,  Pen  IV.    ,    . 
Ix*3  AniyrpJc^,  Col-, 
Cincinnati,  ().,    ,    , 
Santa  Clar»,  Cal.,  . 
Xeoiihn.  Mo..  . 
Scio,  O,  . 

SoEith  OraiJHv,  N.J. 
Hflleieh,  N  (* . 
t-pn?r  AUon,  III  ,  . 
India nula,  la,,  .  . 
Cctinnibtn,^  S  C,,  . 
Charle*il(in,  ^.  C.^  , 
I  ir^ff  stjsbf>in^  Ala.,  . 
ClarkavHlle,  Term., 

>rDbile,  Ala., 
Sfanford.  Ky.,  .  . 
Unvor,  1><*1  .  .  .  . 
New  <  ^rleanff,  Ta.,  , 
SpJin^LTovp,  P(*nji.. 
Swart bni" re .  Penn., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,     . 


J,  D.  Porter,  LL.  D 

Abflaiom  Ft^isenbprA'cr,  .  . 
Rev.  S,  G.  Hefdbower,  .  . 
Charlea  E,  Hyatt,  .    . 

Edwin  E.  Bparks.  Ph.  D  , 
Rev.  J.  M.  Cox,  D.  D..    ,    . 

O.V.White, 

L.  M.Collidj* ,    . 

Rev  H.  ABoaa,  AM,.  . 
F.  W.  Atkiiuson,  Ph.  D.,     . 

O.  A.  Gat^,  LL,  D 

Rev.  L,  M .  iSt«vetLB  (actinji), 
Rev.  H.  Aiianw,  D,  D..  .  . 
W.  Wit«n.  Litt.  D„        .    . 

Uhel  S   Hall 

R.  E.  BIflckwell,  LI.  D  ,    . 
GtmtRe  W.  Mttonilllan^ 
F  %V.  B*3aliwriifht,  LL  D  , 
Jnhn  Merrill  Davjn, 
RichiinlC  Huirhes. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Morehcad,n.D  , 
Brother  Abraham.  I\  H  C, 
W.  F.  Blackman,  Ph    D  , 
Rev,  W,  A  Foster.  Jr,D.D. 
Rev . W . H  S  DuniarPHt, D . D . 
John  J.  Brown.  S.  J.,      .    . 
Kt.  Rev.  L.  Walter,  O.SB.t 
Ht.  Rev.  L.  St'hnerr,  O.a.B., 
Rev.  AlnvFf  Hradl*»y,f}.S.B.. 
Rev  V.  Amlierg,  O.  S.  B.. 
Rt.  Rev.  B   MenfR^,  O.S.B., 
Verv  R<?v  J.  F   Butler,  O. 

F,  M., 

Rev.  F  X,  MeKennv.a.S  , 
Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Nliidler, 

O.  F.  M.,  . 

Rev,  T,  J.  Mr  Cliiflkcy,  B  J,, 
Rev.  O  J.Pickei,  *S.  J,,  .  , 
Thomas  Fell.  LL.  D.,  . 

Brother  Gennamis,  F.  S.  C  , 
Rev.  J  J,  C^jllina,  S.  J.,  . 
Adotfihua  W.  Meyer, 
Very  Rev.  J, W .Moore.  fT  M 
Rt.  Rev.  P.  Enpl,  DS  B.. 
Very  Rpv.  D.  ^f.  Gornian, 
A,  GunniiHin,  LL.  D., 
Kt.  Rev.  C.H  Mohr.  OKB. 
Rev   W^  B.  Rf^iteni,  S  J  . 
Rev,  if .  ,Ta«lf>w(cs,  C.  R  . 
Rt,  Rev.  L.  Haid,  O  K  B.. 
Rev.  A  J,  Breon.  SJ.  . 
Rt,  Rev.  A .  8chmitt  .4  >..S  B  , 
Rev.  John  ^*   Kildalil,    .    . 
Rev.  E,  J.  Majirath, 
Rev.  tJ.  B    Hopsnn,  D.  D. 

(actidif  wanieti  J,      .    , 
Rt.  Rev.  \\\  8tehle,O.S  B 
Very  Rev  J,  S  Glawf,  U  D  . 
Rev.  A.  A.  Dierfkes,  f^.,} 
Rev.  R,  A.  Glees«n,  f4.  J., 
,r.  T.  Prirhc-tt.  A.  M  , 
Robert  E.  Beelhan^     ,    .    . 
Very  Rev.  J.F  Monni»v.T)  D. 
Rcv.C  F  Meser%'e,  LL.  D  . 
,7   D.  8  Ri(?ip».  L.  n   D, 
r  E  Shehon,  LL.  D.. 
Benjamin  hSInan,  LL.  D..    . 
f'^nl.  A.  Cnwofil,  Sypf ,,    ,    , 
Rev.  S-M  Hosmer.  D.  D,, 
Rev.  N.  M    Wnoda,  LL.  D., 

OhancelloT. 

Rev.  F.  X.TweHttieyer,SJ„ 
.J    W    [relanri,       ,    ,    . 
William  C  Ja«on,    .    . 
Rev.  f^.  G.  BntdiPr,     .    . 
Rev,  C.  T   Aiken.1^       ,    , 
.IfvipTih  Swain,  LL,  D.,     . 
Rev.  JR.  [hsy.  8.  T.  D, 

Chanrellnr 

Gporxp  N.  Eliifi,  A.  M..  .  . 
Rev, .}.  A.  Tlitimpfion.D.l>. 
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6 

100 

l,iK)0 

12.000 

8 

115 

:.i.tiOO 

150.000 

22 

198 

lO,r\00 

950.000 

34 

463 

S.400 

430.000 

8 

76 

'00 

7.000 

7 

110 

i.nOO 

136.000 

163 

1.311 

5    00 

3.196.000 

7 

128 

00 

150,000 

14 

152 

00 

397.299 

6 

50 

Ji.ifOO 

40,000 

18 

306 

I.^OOO 

1.250.000 

11 

170 

:i.40O 

126.000 

22 

250 

Is.oOO 

450.000 

16 

223 

Jl.oOO 

275.000 

14 

170 

lr3.(W 

100.000 

20 

200 

3.<K)0 

325.000 

32 

407 

.^.1^00 

175.000 

36 

260 

.i^^^^00 

1,000,000 

16 

223 

s.oOO 

160.000 

22 

116 

.^.OOO 

150,000 

16 

176 

tyi^ 

26 

225 

:jr?.  nOO 

250.000 

14 

112 

l*i»00 

100.000 

22 

125 

r..ooo 

110.000 

18 

207 

7.000 

250,000 

18 

235 

16.000 

150,000 

17 

200 

^rkOO 

200,000 

37 

566 

]  .^rj.ffOO 

25 

320 

1 3.,  .00 

224,482 

13 

207 

m.iKX) 

300,000 

12 

145 

r,^00 

150.000 

37 

440 

IN.OOO 

1,000.000 

6 

100 

J.^KX) 

50,000 

23 

205 

1L>.000 

34 

305 

J.-oOO 

300,000 

15 

255 

:i!^00 

200.000 

21 

600 

Ji-^.uOO 

800.000 

7 

76 

1.^^00 

50,000 

158 

862 

.-.-i.nOO 

1.000,000 

12 

141 

.V  .00 

15 

150 

1 1!.:V00 

100.000 

39 

412 

L.'-1.r«) 

350.000 

17 

132 

L■L^MOO 

, 

28 

475 

.vnoo 

184.000 

13 

207 

Hi.uOO 

200.000 

9 

50 

18.500 

233.000 

34 

390 

45.000 

29 

350 

4.600 

750.000 

31 

417 

28.500 

25 

325 

18,000 

14 

178 

2.500 

45.000 

12 

125 

3.000 

60.000 

18 

201 

25.000 

500.000 

30 

526 

5.150 

200.000 

14 

200 

13.000 

250.000 

25 

929 

5,100 

213.000 

26 

275 

38.000 

420.000 

9 

170 

7.500 

125.000 

12 

176 

8,500 

310,000 

13 

116 

8.500 

450.000 

28 

235 

25.000 

12 

367 

150 

30.000 

7 

120 

700 

35.000 

30 

659 

3.000 

217.000 

23 

228 

12.000 

250,000 

34 

310 

33.500 

1.895,361 

220 

3.200 

90.000 

4.163.467 

14 

230 

15.000 

325.000 

25 

335 

2.500 

223,387 
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u 


Name  or 


LoCATlOft 


PnsnUEKT  OB  DWAH 


I 


1890 

1874 
1870 
1SJ3 
18,13 
\Hm 
18.12 
1!^4 

1S87 
18t»l 
17^5 

Igftd 
1831 

ism 

1871 
IS46 
1S60 
1^0 
1S19 
1876 
1864 
1^4 
ITSfi 
Ig^ 
18fl7 
1847 
1S64 
1»07 
1865 
1837 

isas 

1848 
1830 
18^5 
1860 
1874 
188W 
17S9 
1883 
1S42 

1892 
1872 
1851 
1740 
1850 
18M 
1868 
18S2 
1794 
18S3 
1850 
1701 
1810 
1861 
1808 
1886 
IH57 
1850 
1800 

i842 
1830 
1888 
Hi32 
1^86 
1866 
lS<i8 
1S6S 

irx:: 

17L^."^ 
1HU2 
1740 
18B0 
1831 
1867 

1867 


T^vIorU 

Tfrriplp,.    -    .    .    .    . 

Tenij.  Miiimry  ItwU 

TJjiel . 

Thnily,  .  .  ,  .  . 
Tnnily,  .  .  .  .  . 
Trinity  U,     .    .    -    . 

Tuft'^.  

Tulane  UniverfUyof 
i^>umfi.im4 .     .    .    , 

UnioQ, 

Union , 

UnJOQ  U 

ITtrion  ChriJitiui^  »  ^ 

\J.  Cff  Aluli^uifri^  .  , 

U.  nf  ArixoTift»   .  ,  H 

U.  of  Arknnsa*^  .  . 

U.  of  Buffalo.    ,  .  . 

U.  of  Olifornia.  .  . 

U .  of  ChiCARO,    ,  .  , 

V-  of  Cincinrmti,  .  . 

U.  of  Colorarlo,  ,  . 

C-  of  Denvrr,    .  .  . 

U,  of  FlohilA,    .  .  , 

U.  of  (ieon^ia^    .  .  . 

U.  i^f  UMn*.  .  , 

U.  orlltiunij*,     .  .  . 

U.  fnf  hyv,a,    .    .  ,  , 

U-  -of  Kniisv^,    .  .  . 

U.  of  I>ouiAVilk\  .  . 

C.  of  MftLtlft^         .      .      . 

U,  of  Michigan,     ,    . 
V.  of  MinnesotJi,   .    , 
U,  of  MiMutnif  pi^ 
U.of  MiiiBoiiri,       ,    . 
I',  of  Montnna,      .    . 
IJ.  of  N>br&^H,    ,    . 
U.  of  Nevada,   .    .    . 
U,  of  N?»'  M^xiro* 
U.  of  North  rflroUnUt 
U.  of  North  Dakota. 
U.  of  Not™  Dume,    . 

U'  of  OklaLoiTiA»  .    . 

U,  of  OnpBpn,    .    .    . 

U.  of  theParifif.  .    . 

U,  of  Penniiylvaiiia,. 

U,  of  Rochester,   ,    . 

U.of  J<f.  MhjTi.    .    . 

lT.of  ihe  ^>uth.    . 

LLofJikiuth  DftkotA, 

U.  of  Tpfineaaoe,  ,    , 

IT.  of  Texaa,  .  ,  ,  . 
\  U,  of  VUh.  .... 
,  U.  of  Vemiont*     r    . 

0.  of  VirKinia>  ,    .    . 

U,  of  Washinrtoti^    . 

LJ.  of  Wooatf*r,       .    . 

U.  of  WyomiiiK.    ►    ► 

Upper  Iowa  U.,    .    . 

UrbanaU.,    .    .    ,    , 

Urajniis,     .    ,    ,     .    . 

Vamlerbiit  V..  .    .    . 

V  i  Llano  VB,       .     ,    .     . 

V  i  r|^  n  la  Military  1 113 1 , 

Volatit, 

Wab&ihi  .  *  ,  .  . 
Wak?  Forttit,  .  ,  . 
Waldea  Univerajty,. 
Wartbiirc, 

W  !   liinicton  U,,     ,    , 
V\       ■lifiKfiHi,.     ,     .    . 
\V      iiinKtnii, .     ,     .    , 
VV:iL7.h  til  A  JeffeftfoOt 
Wti^hinjfrn  &  Lee  Ur, 
Wrtivei^iUe*      .    .    , 
Wepieyan  V.^     .    ,    , 
WmI  Virdriia.  U.     . 
W.  Vn.VTesleyiin,     . 
Western  Mary  land, 
Weat-ern  Hnervi!  U., 


Upland,  ln<L,     ,    . 
I*hiliL<le1phm,  Penn.i 
Sfr  eel  water,  Tenn.» 
GfMnville,  Pena., 
I  Hanford^  Conn,,    . 
Durtiatu.  N.  C. 
WiisuLhkaehie,  T^x,, 
Medfonlp  Mau., 

New  Orleanii,  Ij.,  . 
Barbour%  ille,  Ky* 
CVdlegp  V'iewf^  Neb,.  , 
^crtienectady  aniJ  Mr 

I  buny,  N.  Y.,  .  , 
Blerom,  Ind.^ 

,  TusuTiiooBia,  Ala.,  , 

,  Tucson,  Aril-.     .    . 

^  Fayetteville.  Ark,, 
Buffalo,  N.  y,.   ,    . 

I  Berkeley .  Cal..    .    . 

'Chica«n.  III.,  ,  , 
Cindnnati^  Or,   .    . 

.  Boulder.  Col..  ,  . 
Denver,  GoL,  .  , 
Gamei^ville,  Flft.,   ^ 

.  Athenfl,  Gft  ,  .  .  . 
Hu^cDW,  Idaho*,    . 

\  Urbaim,  111.,  .    .    . 

'  Iowa  City«  ta^,  ,  . 
l-jiwrenee^  Kan,«  * 
Ijouisville,  Ky^, 
Dronot  Me.,  .  .  , 
Ann  Arbor,  Mirh-t 
Minn^apoUfl,  Minn,, 
Univemity,  Mi^ts., 

,  L'oluinhia,  Mo-,  .  , 
Mti^wiula,  MoQt.f  * 
Linroln,  Neb,»  .  . 
Kencj,  Nev,,  ,  ^  . 
Albuquerque,  K  M,, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
(Jratid  Forks,  K.  £>►, 

I  Notre  Dame,  Ind., 

Norman,  Okla., 
Eugene >  Ore.t     .    . 

1  San  Josi^.  Cal.,    . 

I  Philadelphia,  Peno., 
Uochcflter,  N,  Y„  . 

!  Galveston,  Tex.,    . 

:  Kewanee,  Tenn,, 
VermlilJon,  8.  D.,  , 
Knoxrille^  Tenn.^ 
Austin,  Tex.,  .    . 

.Salt  lAkeCily.  Uuh, 
Hurlifijirton,  Vt-,      .    , 
Charlottesville,  Va., 
Seattle,  Waflh,,  .    . 

Woftfter,  f  > 

l^ ramie,  Wyo,.,.  , 
Fayette,  fa.*  ,  .  . 
Urhana,  O.,  .  .  , 
Collegevine^  Penn., 
Nttsh^-il  le,  Ten  n . ,  . 
V'illano\Ti,  Penn,*  , 
I^Kitii^ton,  Va.* .    ^ 

'  Volant,  Penn.,    .    , 

I  Cmwinrflr^vine,  Ind 

j  Wake  Forpflt,  N\  C./ 
Nashville,  Tena.,  .  , 
Clintotj,  la.*  .  .  ,  . 
Topeka,  Kan.,  ,  ,  , 
^i-  Louia,  Mo.,  .  . 
Chestertown.  Md-,  . 
Wash  '«Ton  C>d]  L ,  Ten  □ 
WanhinKton,  Penn,,  . 
Lesdaccibnj  Va., .  .  , 
Weavervilie,  N.C*  . 
Middletown,  Conn.,  * 
Morsantown,  W,  Va., 
Buckhannon,  W.Va*, 
Weatmiosier^  Ud., 
Oevfilattd.  O.,    , 


Rev  A  H.Arrhibald  tact's)* 
H.  HCmniweJl,  D,  1>„  .  . 
Olev  C.  Huivey,  ,  ,  .  , 
t>ttoF.  H  Bert,  Dean,  .  . 
F.  i!.  Luther,  LL.  D  ,  .  , 
iiev.  ,L  C  Kilpo.  D.  D., 
L,  E.  Wear,  Dean,  .... 
Rev.F.W, Hamilton,  D.D,, 

E.  B.  Cmi^jhead,  LL  D,  . 
Jainea  Warreii  Maaley,  ..  , 
Cliadea  Clarke  Lewi*.      ,    , 

Rev.  U   Alexander,  D.  D., 

O,  B,  Whi taker 

J .  W .  A  ben*  n\mh  \  e,  LL,  D . , 
K.  CBal.rnrk.Ph.  1>.  ,    . 
J,  N  Tillman,  LL.  D.,    . 
C.  P,  Norton, 

B.  L  Wheeler,  LL,  D. 
HP  Jud*on,  LL.  D.,     .    . 

C.  W.  Dabney,  LL.  D,,  . 
J.  H.Baker,  LL.D.,  .    ,    . 
Rev.  H.  A.  Burhtel,  LL.D, 
Andrew  S^Ieild,  Ph.  D..    .    . 

D.  C.  Bariowr,  Chancellor, 
J  A.  McLean,  LLC  .  . 
E.J. James,  LL.  D.,  .  .  . 
Ci.  HMr[>ean,LL.  D.,  . 
Frank  Strong,  Ph,  D„  .  , 
J  C.  W  ilUft,  Ph.  D.,  .  ,  . 
C   E.  Fellows,  LL  D,,    .    , 

J    B.  An^HI.  LL.  D 

r  NurlhRip,  LL.  Ii  ,  .  .  . 
A.  A.  Kincannoti,  CLan.,  . 
U.  H  Jesse,  LL.  a., 

O.  J.Cniiff,  PhD,      .         ,  I 

E.  H.  Arnlre^!*,  Chan^'ellor, 
J.  E.  Shibba,  LL.  D., 
William  Q  Tigbt 

F.  P.  Vennble,  LL  D,,  ,  , 
Webster  MernhehL  .  . 
Very  Rev.  J,  Cavanaugb, 

C.£^.  C.  .    ,    . 

D.  R.  Boyd,  Ph.  n  ,    . 
Pniire  L.  Campbell.    .    .    . 
Rev.  M,S.  Cmsa.  D.  D  , 

V.  C  Harriftori,  LL.D.,PKi*t, 
Uuah  Rhees,  LL.  D.,  .    .    . 
Be\.  A.  E.  tKLs,  S.  J.,     , 
PL  WigKin*.  LL/D  , 
Frank! in  B.  Ciaiilt, 
Hmwn  Ayn^.  Ph,  D,,     .    , 
I>avj*l  F.  Ho^j.*^tnn,      .    .     . 
Jn^eph  T.  Kiiissburj", 
Iiev  M   H.  Buckham.LL.D. 

E.  A,  Aliierman,  LL.  D  , 

T  F   Ka!>e,  Ph.  D  ,     .    .    , 
Rev.  L.  E  Holden,  LL.  D„ 
F  M  Tif^lel,  Ph,  D., 
Rev.  W.  A  Shanklin,  D,D  , 
Pev   F.  A  Gufttafson, 
Rev,  A.  E.  KeigTi'in,  D  D  . 

J,  H    Kirkland. 

Rev.L.A.Delurey,  O.SB  , 
E.  V^^  Nichfah  taetinjc  aunt.) 

Charier  F.  Ball 

(ipTirze  L.  Markmtoah,  ,  . 
Wiiham  L.  Poleat,  .  .  . 
Rev.  .L  A.  Kmnler.  D.  D.,. 
John  F'utjflfheL  ..... 
Btv^  X.  PliK?,  n.D,  .  . 
MS  Snow  lartinK  chan)^ 
Jftiiip?!  W.  t"ain,  LL,  D.,.  , 
JarnesT  Ow>fea,  D.  D.,.  . 
Rev.  J  D.  Moffat,  LL.  D  , 
GenrjceH.  Denny,  LL.  D., 
Rev.  L.  B.  AbernethVr  .  . 
Rev,  B  P.  Fiavmondj.L.D, 
D  B  Puhnton,  LL  D.,  , 
Rev  C-G  Fhjney,  D.  D.,  . 
Rev,  T.  H  Lewia.  D.  D..  . 
C.  F.  Thwine,  LL.  D.,     .    . 


;i 

£ 

^Bt 

Viunof 

1 

j£.  a 

X^ 

Pbqkett 

&i 

tincunioie 

H 

H 

IS 

212 

4,30O 

1     §0,000 

199 

3,301 

5,100 

4««.(no 

S 

90 

2.000 

35.000 

a 

59 

7,500 

140.CiU[) 

21 

213 

52,500 

1.930,0(0 

27 

260 

35,000 

,     1,200,000 

20 

300 

5,000 

toaooo 

208 

1,120 

66,100 

2,OO0lDO0 

I.-.0 

1,860 

38,300 

7,09ft,0:^ 

12 

l,'i5 

3,000 

325,000 

30 

440 

2.000 

175,000 

30 

270 

40.500 

1,279.4-4 

12 

100 

3,t«0 

170.0G0 

48 

807 

25,000 

2,000.000 

35 

ai5 

11.000 

255,030 

m 

1,800 

15,000 

500.000 

164 

000 

0,1S3 

305.aw 

4rKJ 

3.122 

105,tW0 

1     6ji32.M3 

332 

5.070 

46L000 

37.153.000 

135 

1,374 

io*,ooo 

3.3O0.O0O 

ns 

050 

40.000 

pocdoo 

175 

1.300 

io.noo 

750,000 

15 

100 

6,000 

350.000 

120 

2,031 

S0,000 

1,750.000 

35 

425 

15,000 

s,tmjx» 

430 

4,600 

10<.t,500 

3,071011 

\Ml 

if.072 

65,CX}0 

2,S7iia 

lis 

2,000 

57.000 

72 

800 

10,000 

LDOO,000 

73 

730 

35.000 

LDOOOOft 

S36 

5,000 

222,600 

3-5iajoo 

3O0 

4,3M 

115,000 

6,000,(Mtt 

33 

344 

26,000 

1.300,000 

14K 

2.221 

79,500 

3.(300,0(11 

26 

302 

20,000 

1,230,000 

235 

3,130 

63.000 

3jm.m 

30 

308 

:ai,ooo 

750.m& 

15 

150 

7,000 

20CI,OOI> 

S4 

775 

50,000 

Lno,ooo 

63 

1.000 

30,000 

2.O00.00O 

76 

800 

66.000 

2,000.000 

42 

660 

18,000 

4.350,OC» 

113 

740 

20.(300 

500,000 

21 

261 

*.ooo 

250,OTO 

375 

4,067 

259  .(XIO 

I6.07^1!?a 

21 

351 

4tt.*.«0 

L51ll.a3S 

9 

100 

S.OOO 

ISO.OCO 

40 

513 

2,8.000 

800,000 

50 

350 

12..500 

4OO,«Q0 

115 

760 

26,000 

1,300,«» 

130 

tjfil 

55,000 

3.»i00 

t;i 

806 

27.000 

ssijm 

74 

532 

T5.000 

h*^m 

75 

755 

7t}.000 

2,l0ft«S 

92 

1,530 

29.(100 

2,.300.oa 

31 

615 

27.000 

1,07B,31J 

25 

243 

2.100 

3SL7il 

:.^3 

534 

13.000 

316,000 

6 

45 

7,000 

250.4il 

10 

235 

14,000 

335.066 

111 

S84 

3.S,OO0 

2,500,006 

32 

357 

8.000 

20 

310 

15.000 

500.000 

6 

200 

L,tO0 

5,000 

22 

315 

42000 

L000.(« 

31 

371 

ia,(X» 

460.7W 

68 

923 

fl.SOO 

I50.«« 

8 

05 

4, too 

05.000 

106 

720 

12,500 

561fO0 

190 

1.133 

60.<XJ0 

S.500.iitiO 

11 

142 

4.000 

l2S.m 

0 

ISS 

4,700 

ii^.m 

30 

4^ 

30,000 

ij  \-sjm 

33 

4^ 

50,000 

ue^^m 

7 

175 

1,500 

3an« 

34 

30S 

75.000 

2,545.7JS 

70 

1,^57 

28,834 

815.760 

23 

417 

6.GO0 

250,2« 

22 

2Q0 

7.000 

25O.ftT0 

VAX 

eOT 

90,000 

a,l4SJ^ 
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g 

iS 

^s 

Value  or 

J              Namb  of 
0            iNmrunoN 

Location 

C  D 

6g 

^1 

Pbopertt 
(including 
Endow- 
ment) 

1787  '  Western  U.  of  Penn.. 

AUegheny  and  Pitts- 
burg. Penn.,  .    .    . 

Westfield.  lU 

Fulton,. Mo.,  .... 

S,  B.  McCormiek.  Chan  .    . 

159 

994 

j.^.rioo 

S  1,100.00 

1865 

Westfield 

Hpv.  R.  t\  Diiugbtv,  , 

9 

73 

2,.noo 

137,000 

1853 

WestmiDBter.    .    .    . 

Rpv.  D.  R.  Kerr  D,  D^     . 

14 

180 

L^JOO 

382,2430 

1852 

N.  Wilmington,  Penn. 
Wheaton.  Ill 

Ilev.  Fl.McW.  Ru«dU6D. 

26 

291 

7.000 

400,000 

1800 

Wheftton 

Rev.  C,  A.  Blanfhanl,D.D. 

19 

340 

3,(.>00 

281.026 

1859 

Whitman 

WalUWalU,Wa8b., 

Rev.  S.  B  L.  Penmiu,  D.D., 

34 

360 

HJIOO 

450.000 

1856 

Wilbcrforce  U.,     .    . 

Wnhrrf-TPP.  O., 

lU'v.J.  H.  Jon«,  LL.  D,  . 

32 

450 

JK.flOO 

300.000 

1873 

WUey  U 

Mar>ihiill,  iex.K  . 

R*v,  M.  W.  Dtigati,  Ph.  D.. 

24 

650 

ti.JtXJ 

107,000 

1844 

Willamette  U.,      .    . 

Sftl*'m,Ore,         ... 

Rtv.JB  Coleman.  D.  U., 

45 

673 

7,(100 

400.000 

1093 

William  and  Mary,  . 

WilliftiiiabufK,  Va.,    . 

L,  G.Tyler.  LL.  D.,    , 
Rbv.J.  p.CrwnCpLL.  Ji, 

22 

224 

Li  000 

276.000 

1849 

William  JeweU,    .    . 

Lihertv,  M*?  ,       .    ,    . 

35 

500 

21.U0O 

600,000 

1793 

Williams 

Williairuatown,  Mass., 

Rev  H   Hopkins,  LL.LJ, 

49 

490 

.'■tS.uOO 

2,726.729 

1875 

Wilmington,      .    .    . 

Wilnunftton,  O  ,     .    . 

Alb*rtJ.  BmwD,      .    . 

13 

150 

.S.rjOQ 

76,000 

1845 

Wittenberg 

Sprinjffield.  tL,       .    . 

Charier  G    Hwkert,     . 

29 

404 

iA,r.oo 

660,000 

1854 

Woflford 

SijartflnbyTiK,  ii.  0.,    . 
Nicw  Hnverir  Conn  .  . 

Henry  N.Snyder, 

12 

286 

1  7  IKM) 

371,300 

1701 

YaleU 

A.T.Ha.ilev.  LL  D. 
Rev  H,K,  Warren,  LL-D., 

383 

3.300 

£0tMrjOO 

8.348.844 

1882 

Yankton 

York,  Keb.,        .        . 

22 

299 

KUOO 

364,663 

1890 

York 

Yankton.  S.  D..     .    . 

W.ESchdI.  D  D, 

17 

505 

3,000 

126,000 

TABLE  II  —  STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 


1864 
1903 
1882 
1867 
1854 
1889 
1846 
1841 
1863 
1894 
1907 
1864 
1861 
1873 
1890 
1878 
1880 
1864 
1892 

1869 
1851 
1852 
1861 
1880 
1881 
1854 
1890 
1884 
1843 
1869 
1887 
1906 
1879 
1854 
1838 
1873 
1862 
1842 
1866 
1859 
1847 
1866 
1852 
1854 
1862 
1846 
1850 
1872 
1861 
1866 
1876 
1845 
1831 
1868 
1857 
1866 
1868 
1826 


Alabama  Con.  Fem.. 
Alabama  Sy nodical, 
Albert  Lea,  .... 

AUentown 

Andrew  Female,  .    . 

Barnard 

Baylor  Female,  .  . 
Beaumont,    .... 

Beaver 

Belbaven(Y*g  Lad's), 
Bessie  Tift,  .  .  .  . 
Betbel  Female,     .    . 

Blairsville 

Blue  Mountain  Fem., 
BoecobelCY'g  Lad's). 

Brenan, 

Bryn  Mawr,  .... 
OaldweU(Y'gWom.), 
Central  Baptist  for 
Younc  Ladies,  .  . 
Central  Female.  .  . 
Chappell  Hill  Female, 
Chickasaw  Female,  . 

Christian, 

Qaremont,  .... 
Clifford  Female.  .  . 
Columbia  Female,    . 

Converse, 

Cottey. 

Cox 

Due  West  Female,   . 

Elizabeth 

Florida  Female,    .    . 

Gaston,      

Glendale 

Greensboro  Female, 

Hardin,      

HillmanCYy  Lad's), 
HoUins  Institute, .  . 
Howard  Female,  .  . 
Howard-Fayne,  .  . 
Illinois  Woman's,     . 

Irving, 

Isbdtf, 

Jessamine  Institute, 

KeeMar 

La  Grange  Female,  . 
LakeEi^C.&S.,    . 

Lander, 

LaaeUS 

Lexington,    .... 

Liberty 

Limestone,  .... 
Lindenwood,  .  .  . 
Logan  Female,  .  . 
Louisburg,  .... 
Louisiana  Female,  . 
Locy  Cobb  Institute, 
Maine  Wes.S..      .    . 


Tuskegee,  Ala.,  .  . 
Talladega.  Ala..  .  . 
Albert  Lea.  Minn..  . 
AUentown.  Penn...  , 
Cuthbert,  Ga.,  .  .  . 
New  York,     .    .    .    . 

Belton.  Tex 

Harrodsburg,  Ky.,    . 

Beaver.  Penn 

Jackson.  Miss 

Forsyth.  Ga 

Hopkinsville.  Ky..  . 
Blairsville.  Penn., 
Blue  Mountain.  Miss.. 
Nashville.  Tenn..  .  . 
Gainesville.  Ga..  .  . 
Bryn  Mawr,  Penn.,  . 
Danville,  Ky.,    .    .    . 

Conway,  Ark 

Lexington,  Mo..  .  . 
ChappeU  Hill.  Tex..  . 
Pontotoc.  Miss..     .    . 

Columbia,  Mo 

Hickory.  N.  C.      .    . 

Union.  S.  C 

Columbia.  S.  C.     .    . 
Spartanburg.  S.  C.    . 
Nevada,  Mo...    .    .    . 

Cox  Pk.(Atlanta).Ga., 
Due  West.  S.C.  .  . 
Charlotte.  N.  C.  .  . 
Tallahassee,  Fla..  .    . 

Dallas.  N.C. 

Glendale.  O 

Greensboro.  N.  C,     . 

Mexico,  Mo 

Clinton,  Miss 

HoUins,  Va 

Gallatin,  Tenn.,     .    . 

Fayette,  Mo 

Jacksonville,  111..  .  . 
Mechanicsburg,  Penn. 
Talladega,  Ala.,  .  . 
NicholasviUe.  Ky.,  . 
Hagerstown,  Md., 
LaGranice,  Ga.,     .    . 

PainesviUe,  O 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Aubumdale.  Mass.,  . 
LeTintrtrin,  Mo.,     .    . 
GLL-fi;r^w,  Kv..    .    .    . 

Gaflney.  S.  C 

St  €ha,T\im,  Mo..    .    . 

Rur^^eUv^Ue.  Ky.,  .    . 
Louiatmrif,  N- C.,  .    . 
Kcatrhit^H  La.,    .    .    . 
Athene,  CJa..  .... 

KentaHiJL.Me..   .    . 


John  Massey.  LL.  D.,     . 

Rev.  T.  P.  Walton,     .    . 
Mary  Lee  Marquis.      .    . 
J.  8.  Peters  (acting),  .    . 
Rev.  J.  W.  Malone.  D.  D., 
L.D.Gill,  A.M..  Dean, 
W.  A.  Wilson,  D.  D.,      . 

Th.Smith,  A.  M 

Geo.  D.  Crissman,  .  .  . 
James  R.  Preston,  .  .  . 
C.  H.  S.Jackson.  .  .  . 
E.  Harrison.  LL.  D..  .  . 
Rev.  N.  L.  Fiscus.  .    .    . 

B.  G.  Lowrey.  .... 
Mrs.  J.  O'Bnen  Rust,  . 
Haywood  J.  Pearce,  .  . 
M.  Carey  Thomas,  .  .  . 
John  Carey  Acheson, 

W.  W.  Rivers.  A.  M.,  . 
Alfred  F.  Smith.      .    .    . 

jar.^c-  t:  Tv:':ij, .... 

JoJiiiCioiT. 

Mr^.  W  T.  Monre. 

Dnniel  W.  K«aci.. 

B  G.  Oifford, 

W    W.  Daniel,  D    D..      . 

Robert  P.  Pell. 

Mr-T  V.  A.  v.  ^tocknrU, 

Jolin  Wh  ij&ineti. 

Rev.  James  Boyce. .    .    . 

Rev.  C.  B.  King.  A.  M.. 

A.  A.  Murphree 

S.  A.  Wolff.  A.  M 

Miss  R.  J.  De  Vore.  A.  M.. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Robertson.    . 

J.W.MUlion 

W.  T.  Lowrey.  D.  D..  . 
Miss  Matty  L.  Cocke,  . 
Amos  L.  Edwards.  .  . 
Rev.  H.  E.  Stout.  .  .  . 
Rev.  J.  R.  Harker,  Ph.  D. 
E.  E.  CampbeU.  Ph.  D.. 
Frank  B.  Webb,  D.  D..  . 
H.TT.PavnE*-.  .    . 

J.  JMnrry  Sfiaw,  .     , 

R.  W  Smalh,  A  M  ,  .  . 
Mi:^>  Mjiry  Kvanf,  .  . 
Rev  J.<j.  Willi^in.  D.  D.. 

C.  C  Uraffdoii.  LL  D.,  . 
E.  W.  Whn^,  AM,  .  . 
Roijeri.  E  Hattoii,  Ph.  D., 
L.  D  UKie*.  Ph.  D  ,  .  . 
Rev  i;  F.  A>er^^,  Ph.D., 
BtTijamin  E- AtkiLiH,  .  . 
Mri^.  Mnrv  D.  AlU-n.  .  . 
G.  W  ThiEpen,  M.  A.,  . 
Mjns  M  Kurhprfoni.  .  , 
Rev.  W.  F.  Berry,  D.  D., 


12 

150 

13 

112 

13 

185 

9 

90 

12 

150 

68 

601 

20 

402 

10 

95 

15 

217 

15 

158 

30 

350 

7 

87 

11 

100 

30 

527 

14 

125 

33 

375 

46 

456 

20 

225 

10 

135 

19 

150 

7 

100 

8 

125 

28 

250 

8 

100 

7 

50 

23 

300 

23 

322 

20 

280 

25 

250 

15 

130 

18 

200 

21 

175 

7. 

149 

12 

70 

14 

198 

22 

240 

10 

148 

28 

260 

10 

110 

17 

200 

26 

326 

17 

150 

6 

75 

18 

140 

13 

100 

18 

221 

22 

152 

14 

160 

29 

159 

14 

140 

18 

225 

14 

203 

15 

108 

9 

140 

12 

113 

7 

41 

20 

250 

14 

200 

2,500 
200 
1,200 
800 
4.000 
4,000 
6,000 
4.000 
3.000 
1.500 
3.000 

5.6o6 

2.000 

1.800 

3.500 

48.000 


3.500 
6.000 
3.000 
2.000 
6.000 
6,000 
1.000 

800 
3.500 
1.500 
10,000 
1.000 
1.200 
7.000 
1.300 
5,000 
2,000 
1.000 
2.000 
3.000 

800 
1.500 
1.000 
1.000 

200 
2.000 
1.000 
2.400 
9.000 
4.500 
2,200 
1,500 
2,500 
4,500 
1,400 

600 
1,400 
1,200 

900 
10.000 


S  140,000 

20,000 
150,000 

60,000 

100.000 

1.261.708 

176.000 

60.000 
200.000 

50.000 
200.000 

60.000 
100,000 

80.000 

70.000 

150.000 

2.984.660 


60.000 

150,000 

30,000 

50,000 

300.000 

26.000 

15.000 

200.000 

300.000 

80.000 

200.000 

20.000 

250.000 

175.000 

10.000 

40.000 

210.000 

200.000 

15.000 

150.000 

35.000 

100.000 

300.000 

100.000 

10.000 

76.000 

76.000 

187.000 

420.000 

60.000 

166.000 

60.000 

50,000 

160.000 

173,600 

40.000 

20,000 

30.000 

50.000 

380.000 
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COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  — Con. 


1 

^1 

,C 

sl 

i  ,^ 
Valux  or 

Name  <*r 

iNiTTITUTlON 

1                LOCATIOW                '          PrMUDKHT  OR  DCA^V 

I-! 

!  PaOPEBTT 

(iT^CUJDIIIG 

Eni>ow- 

UKKT) 

1854 

Manafitild.      ... 

Maiuifieid.  La.,  .    .    . 
Manon,  Va.,  ... 

OlJn  S.  Dean,        .    .    .    ,    . 

10 

100 

1          TOO 

t     50.000 

1871 

Marion  leiiia1«. 

Rev  J.JScherer,  D.  D,  . 

10 

so 

1         20,000 

183^ 

UsnoQ  KeiiuLle,     . 

Marion.  Ala.,      .    .    . 

8 

70 

i,6oo 

20.000 

1SS3 

MartliB  Waahtii^otj, 

Abinj^don,  V^.,  ,     .    . 

Rev.  S.  D.  I^n^,  D.  D,, .  .] 

34 

173 

1,Q00 

1         80.000 

1S70 

Martiu, 

Put&-»ki.  Temj.,  .    .    . 

Mrg.  J    H,  Jenmnip,    .    .    . 
Rev,  J.  H.  Turner.  D  D,.  . 

9 

107 

800 

1         70.000 

I85;i 

Maryland  f pur  Wotn  n. 

LutberviUe,  Md,.        , 

14 

118 

1,200 

100,000 

1842 

Memphi^Qjii  F.lrxp  , 

Ja<>kjic)ii,  Tenn  ^ 

R^v.  A.  B,  Joniw.  LL.  D  , 

22 

523 

6375 

75.000 

1S50 

M  iJ  1  crab  urffFe  malt?. 

Millerabiirg,  K\\, 

Rev,  C.G=  Fisher.  A.  M,   . 

11 

140 

1.000 

1851 

Mdwauk€<?-r>owner, 

Milwaukee.  Wis  , 

MittE.  C  Sabiu,  A.  M.. 

38 

im 

7,100 

.     '54iB,743 

IHM 

Miss.lnd  lust  A  Col., 

L*>tuinbu?4,  MiAB.,    . 

Henry  L.  Whitfield. 

62 

^  mo 

1       7.50O 

500.000 

174& 

Momvian  yorninary. 

Meihlehem,  Penn.,     . 

Rev.  J,  M.  Hark,  D  D..     '. 
MisB  M  E  Wnolicy.  L  H  D 

18 

112 

t       6,000 

1        100.000 

IS37 

MMunt  Hoi  yoke.    . 

Seiuth  Hadiey.  Maitf., 

im 

730 

32,500 

L843.000 

1851 

Notre  Dam« 

Sutur  Mary  Bernflrdiae, 
Miss  S  J   fiaatmaD, 

m 

ll§ 

7,800 

'       240.000 

1SJ50 

Ogantt  bch.  for  fjirla, 

l!i«onl4.  Penp*.       .    , 

30 

HO 

4.200 

ISSl 

Owenaboro  F«maJ«. 

Owenaboro.  Ky..    , 

J  B  La  Hue.  .    .        .    , 

14 

300 

1,000 

'30.000 

iS49 

Oxford.                       , 

nsford^C,              .    . 

Jane  8htTzer,  Ph,  D.,      . 

1     35 

143 

A,mm 

1        140X100 

1853 

Packer  CoUe«e  I njt.. 

Bmoklyo,  N\  Y.,  .. 

T.  J.  Backufl,  LL.  D„ 

54 

650 

8,500 

1        W,000 

1860 

Penn&ylv'fl  for  Worn., 

Pittsburg,  Pf*na,,  . 

Rev.  H   D.  Und*ay.  0.  D.. 
Rev.  B.K.Cabell.  b.D,,   . 

24 

185 

10,000 

1        400.000 

18S9 

Potter,   .    . 

Bowlini^Graen,  Ky.. 

20 

200 

8.000 

1        100.000 

isoa 

PrKabyter*n(Woin^n> 

Columbia.  8.  C!. 

EupheniJa  McCiinto<?k.  ,    . 

24 

250 

600 

lOOjOOO 

iaB3 

Ita  n  do  Iph- Macon. 

Lynchburp,  V*.,     , 
Danville,  Va., 

W.  W,  Smith,  LL.  D.. 

33 

385 

5.500 

530.000 

1860 

Rnanoke  Fpioale. 

R.  E.  Hatton,  Ph.  D.,     . 

20 

130 

a.500 

25.000 

1849 

Jloekfurd, 

RockforrJ,  TIL,    ,    ,    . 

J  H  GuUiver.  Ph.D., 

25 

192 

5,000 

339.754 

1849 

fUjeeraville  Syti&riic'L 

RoRemvilK  Tann..    . 

Ijwrenee  Rolfe.      

10 

78 

20.000 

Oinvent^Htation.NJ, 

Sinter  Mary  Pauline,  . 

30 

350 

ILOOO 

300.000 

ims 

^t.  Mary's  School. 

KnonviUe,  III., 

Rev.  C.  W   LeffingwdMJ.D. 

20 

100 

2,500 

175,000 

1802 

.Sulern  A  carl   A  Coll , 

Wirialt)n-*Salem.  N  C  , 

Rev.  J.  H,  Cleweyy.  Ph-D.. 

^^ 

400 

5,000 

230.000 

1S94 

Sail  Antonio  Fenmle, 

San  Antoaio.  Tex  , 

Rev.  J.  E.  Harriin. 

15 

200 

2,500 

125.000 

1M5 

Saytv  Femnle  Ipit  . 

I^smgton,  Ky.. 

J.  Morton  Bijenccr,  D.  D  , 

14 

110 

2.000 

150.000 

I**77 

Shorter, 

liamt;  Ga..     .    . 

T,  J .  Simmons.  LL.  D..  . 

3a 

250 

5.000 

300.000 

1852 

Si  Hi  man  CoUeg*  tnat. 

DiaUm.  1^. 

H.H   Bre-wnlee,      .    .    .    '. 

Jl 

150 

500 

75.000 

iaiK> 

Sknmor>!»,        .    , 

Boston,  Maas.,    . 

H.  Lefavour,  LL.  D..      .    . 

61 

&S0 

7,050 

2,796,565 

ISBO 

i^iatfif*  of  Bet  hail  V, 

Topeka,  Kan  ,        .    .  '  Ht   Rev  F.  R.  MUJaroHuh, 
Kortharaf.t.:m.  MaJia.,      Kev,  L.  C,  Seelye.  lU  D  . 

15 

142 

3,800 

3tt.000 

1875 

i^nulh* 

102 

1.477 

20.000 

3,650.000 

1&52 

i^ule. 

Murfreesbom,  Tend  . 

Mi?aM  A.  Hopkins, 

14 

130 

50O 

17.000 

JS(*4 

Stuhton. 

NaiJidiei,  Miw,, 

J.  K,  Morrison ^ 

14 

J  70 

40D 

85X00 

1S6H     St^jDcivall  Jackioii. 

Abinadnn,  Va  , 

Misa  Kate  M.  Hunt,    .     .    . 

H 

115 

50.000 

184.1     f^tuiirt  HalJ. 

StBuisLon.  Va  , 

Mis.'^M.P.  Dyvall.  .... 

23 

150 

1.600 

75,000 

187(J     rfaUm.H,       . 

Briatol.  Va  . 

W.  E  Martin.      .    . 

28  , 

335 

2,000 

i5aooo 

1H71      Hv[i<jiJi,-[i|  Female, 

bulton.  Mo.,   . 

RevC,  A.MePhiMstara/    , 

12 

eo 

800 

60.000 

1856     'I  Vn  nf.'^vf  ■  Kcriiale, 

Franklin,  Tetru.,    . 

T.  E.  AHen,           .    .      \ 

14 

180 

2.00O 

20.000 

185S     Tn?f  utousa  Fenmte, 

ry«'akHi.sa,  Ala.. 

R.J.  Holston,      .... 

8 

100 

l.OOD 

30.000 

18*il      Va,^r. 

PoiiKlikeep.^ic.  N.  v.. 

J.  M.  Taylor,  LL  D., 
Miss^.e  McKim.  .    . 

95 

1.000 

60.000 

2.156.000 

IS74      ValffV  Fpiimle. 

Luray,  Vtt,,     . 

5 

24 

200 

.    .   . 

18W3 

V  ir^jjiiia  Institute, 

BrUtA^U  Va  ,                     J.  T.  Ilend^raoii.  A.  M.,      : 

16 

175 

2,000 

150.000 

1665  ; 

Ward  iseifi.    Qoubk 

1 

rwi*^). 

Narshville,  Tenn  ,       .     J.  D.  Rlanton.  LL.  D,,    . 

30 

500 

3.000 

150.000 

1875     Wellesley; 

WfellcHley.  Ma*a  ,           '  Caroline  Hajsafd.  Lit.  D  , 
Aurom.  NY.,               ,  Rev  G.  M   Ward,  LL.  D... 

101 

1.210 

61.761 

2.646,835 

18fl>i      WtllH,     .    .    , 

2A 

171 

15.300 

761,500 

18;i(j      \^  V.li^vnn  Female, 

Maroo,  G».,                    Du  Pont  Guerry, 

83 

440 

3.000 

325.000 

J  8a  I      \V(.-itE>muk,  Senjand 

' 

i'>.'Tiiale. 

Porfbind,  Me.                  Arthur  C  Vcaton. 

11 

.     81 

3.00O 

250.000 

iar^5 

^^'o.'itf^rri  for  %Vfim**nH 

Oxford.  O,                        Marv  A   ^'awyer.  Dean, 

27 

245 

13.000 

396.494 

i&^y 

W  hit  w  f J  rt  h  Kemak' . 

Urjokhavrn,  Mi,^,,    ,      Hev.  L  W.  Onjper.  D.  D., 

20 

260 

1.500 

125.000 

J9n!S   ;  Vi  jiJiatii  fc^lnJtJJ. 

(i('Eieva.  N   V  ,              ,  M,  H.  Turk,  Dtaa,      .    . 

17 

475.000 

lS7i)      W  J^^n, 

rhumbershura,  PetJU..    VI.  H.  llea&er,  .         ... 

35 

34S 

7.000 

325.000 

1893      Wucnaii'a, 

l>etit'ruk,  Md  . 

J,H.  Annie.  A,  M 

18 

200 

3.00O 

120.000 

18WS      Wrur^ari'aor  Hftli.. 

BalNinorc.  Md* 

John  F.  Gnurher,  LL,  D..  . 

27 

340 

12.000 

1.336.533 

ISQO      VuMijf^a  Keriibte, 

TliOuiaHVilk'.  C*a., 

I.  Cochrane  Huut,       .        . 

15 

110 

50O 

125.000 

TABLE  III  —  SCHOOLS  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

1890     Agricultural  of  Utah, 

Logan.  Utah,.    .    .    . 
Greensboro.  N.  C,     . 

J.A.Widtsoe 

£5 

671* 

17,000 

$440,557 

1893     Ai?.&Mech.(Color'd) 

J.  B.  Dudley,  A.  M 

14 

ITS 

t.400 

122.660 

1872 

Alabama  Poly.  Inst., 

Auburn,  Ala 

C.  C.Thach 

53 

.57.5 

22.000 

519.300 

1871 

Alcorn  Ag.  &  Mech., 

Rodney,  Miss 

Levi  J.  Rowan 

21 

rltH> 

2,000 

225.000 

1892 

Armour  Inst.of  Tech. 

Chicago,  111.,  .... 
Cleve&nd,  O 

Rev.F.W.Gunsaulus,LL.D. 

62 

l.HrJy 

20,000 

5.000,000 

1881 

CaaeSch.of  Ap.Sci., 

C.  8.  Howe,  Ph.  D 

38 

427 

5.000 

3.000.000 

1896 

Thos.  S.  aarkaon  M. 

S  ofT 

Poti»dam,  N.  v.,    .    . 
Clemson,  Coll..  S.  C, 

W.  S.  Aldrich,  M.  E.,      .    . 

13 

96 

2,500 

467.962 

1889 

CU-tL.-.iii  Aui  lii'ultijral 

P.  H.  Mell.  Ph.  D 

42 

a-is 

13.000 

865.500 

1879 

Col'-fiiit)  AwriraUu'l, 

Fort  Collins,  Col.,      . 

B.  O.  Avleswotth.  LL.  D.. 

52 

5fX» 

30,000 

S61.274 

1874 

ColMfu.loi^r-. or  Mines. 

Golden.  Col V.  C.  Alderson,  Sc.  D..   .    . 

18 

330 

8.500 

550.000 

1881 

Coin.f.-iirut.  AKricu'l, 

Storrs,  Conn R.  W.  Stimson,  B.  D.,    .    . 

Atlanta,  Ga.,      ...     K.  G.  Matheson,  LL.  D.,    . 

22 

nu 

10,600 

464.0DO 

1888 

Gc,  u'lflSchcif  Tech., 

41 

5ft2 

5,000 

6oaooo 

1869 

Io\vii,,f  Ak  &  M,  A., 

Ames,  la A.  B.  Storms,  D.  D 

116 

LO^l 

18,300 

1.676.806 

1863 

Knr,  01^  Slate  Aifrif:'!, 

Manhattan,  Kan...    .     E.R.Nichols, 

124 

2.itm 

35,000 

1.340  J)00 

1862 

K«  iii.R-kv  Ak.  ,t  M., 

I^xington,  Ky..     .    .     J.  K.  Patterson,  LL.  D..    . 

£3  ' 

mil 

5,500 

3.000.000 

1856 

MurvianJ   AKricult'l, 

College  Park,  Md.,     .  |  R.  W.  Silvester,  LL.  D.,     . 

25 

23j.> 

10,000 

35aooo 

1863 

Massacbusette  Agric'l 

Amherst,  Mass.,     .    .     K.  L.  Butterfield,    .... 

31 

2U 

28,000 

965.730 

1861     Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech., 

Boston,  Mass.,   ...     A.  A.  Noyes  (acting),     .    . 

250 

1.400  1 

75.000 

S.968.176 
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1857 
1885 

isso 

1893 
1885 
1893 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1873 
1891 
1888 
1874 

1890 
1874 
1881 
1885 
1871 
1876 
1891 
1881 
1802 
1845 
1873 
1892 
1805 


Names  op 
Institution 


Michigan  State  Agri., 
liichigao  C.of  Mines, 
Miller  Manual,  .    .    . 
Miss.  Ag.  &  Mech.,   . 
Montana  Agricultu'l, 
Newark  Tech.School, 
N.  H.of  A.AM.A.. 
N.M.of  A.ftM.  A.. 
N.  C.  of  A.  A  M.  A., 
North  Dakota  Agric., 
North Ga. A. am:,  . 
Okla.  Agri.  A  Mech.. 
Oreeon  Agricultural, 
Puraue  University, 
Rensselaer  Poly  .1  ns. , 
R.  I.  of  A.  A  M.  A.. 
Rose  Polytechpic  Ins. 
South  Dakota  Agric, 
S.  D.  S.  of  Mines.      . 
Stevens  Ins.  of  Tech., 
Texas  Agr.  A  Mech.. 
Throop  Polytec.  Ins., 
Tuskegee  Institute, 
U.  8.  MiUtary  Acad.. 
U.S.Naval  Academy, 
Virginia  Pols^technic, 
Washington  Agricul., 
Worcester  Poly. Inst. 


Location 


Lansing,  Mich..      .    . 
Houghton,  Mich., 
Croset,  Va.,    .    .    .    . 
Starksville,  Miss., 
Boxeman,  Mont.,  .    . 
Newark,  N.J^  .    .    . 
Durhani,  N.  H.,     .    . 
MesUla  Park.  N.  M.. 
West  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Far^,  N.  D., .    .    .    . 
Danionega.  Ga.,     .    . 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  .    . 

Corvallis.  Ore 

Lafayette,  Ind.,     .    . 

Troy,N.  t 

Kingston,  R.  I..  .  . 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  . 
Brookings,  S.  D.,  .  . 
Rapid  CUy.S.D.,.  . 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  .  . 
College  SUtion,  Tex., 
Pasadena,  Cal.,  .  . 
Tuskeoee,  Ala.,  .  . 
West  Point.  N.Y.,  . 
Annapolis,  Md.,  .  . 
Blacksbunr,  Va.,  .  . 
Pullman,  Wash.,  .  . 
Worcester,  Mass., 


Pbbsidbnt  or  Dsan 


J.  L.  Snyder 

FredW.McNair 

R.  B.  Fulton,  LL.  D.,     .    . 

J.C.Hardy 

J.  M.  Hamilton.  M.  S..  .  . 
C.  A.  Colton,  Director,  .  . 
W.  D.Gibbs,  M.S..    .    .    . 

L.  Foster,  M.  S.  A 

G.  T.  Winston,  LL.  D.,  .    . 

J.  H.  Woret,  LL.  D 

G.  R.  Glenn 

A.  C.  Scott,  LL.  M 

W.  J.  Kerr 

W.  E.  Stone,  Ph.  D 

P.C.  Ricketts 

Howard  Edwards 

C.  LeoMees, 

R.  L.  Slagle 

C.  H.  Fulton,  E.  M.,  .  .  . 
A.  C.  Humphreys,  LL.  D., 
H.  H.  Harrington 

A.  H.  Chamberlain,    .    .    . 

B.  T.  Washington,  LL.  D., 
Col.H.L.Scott,U.S.A.,Supt., 
Capt.CJ.Badger,U.S.N.,S't 
Paul  B.  Barrincer,  .    .    .    . 
E.  A.  Bryan,  LL.  D.,      .    . 
E.  A.  Engler,  LL.  D 


'\ 

Si 

4 

1,200 

H 

80 

30.000 

21 

234 

21,000 

28 

250 

3,500 

53 

950 

7,500 

32 

372 

9,000 

16 

350 

2,000 

27 

204 

13,500 

33 

277 

17.000 

42 

436 

5.000 

42 

889 

19.300 

13 

225 

5.000 

30 

973 

12.000 

50 

950 

5.000 

125 

1.820 

18.500 

40 

591 

7,800 

24 

137 

14,500 

21 

245 

12.000 

37 

552 

1.000 

17 

114 

2.250 

37 

431 

8.500 

46 

610 

6.200 

37 

350 

4.000 

149 

1.648 

16.000 

88 

442 

67,000 

98 

852 

48.326 

56 

530 

9.000 

80 

1,150 

15.000 

45 

465 

11.500 

Value  of 
Propbbtt 
(includino 

Endow- 

mbnt) 

$2,200,000 
538,561 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 
832.000 
100.000 
445.000 
125.000 
544,517 

2,083,236 
75.000 

1,675,000 
300,000 

1.488.000 

2,158.397 
280.000 
900.000 
248.300 
170,000 

1.850,000 

1.041,000 
309,584 

2.406.390 

10.000.000 

11.000.000 

638.000 

3,500.000 


Color  is  the  name  given  to  distinguish  the 
various  sensations  that  lights  of  various  rates 
of  vibration  give  to  the  eye.  As  is  the  case 
with  many  of  the  words  that  denote  our  sensa- 
tions, the  word  color  is  also  applied  to  the  prop- 
erties of  bodies  that  cause  tnem  to  emit  the 
Ii|^t  that  thus  affects  our  senses.  The  molecular 
constitution  of  a  body  determines  the  character 
and  number  of  the  light  vibrations  it  returns  to 
the  e^e,  and  so  gives  to  each  body  its  own  charac- 
teristic color;  hence  the  term  color  is  used  to 
denote  that  in  respect  of  which  bodies  have  a 
dififerent  appearance  to  the  eye  independently 
of  their  form. 

Ordinary  white  light  (the  light  which  comes 
from  an  incandescent  solid  or  licjuid)  when  trans- 
mitted through  trian^^ular  prisms  of  glass  or 
other  media  differing  m  dispersive  power  from 
Uie  atmosphere,  is  shown  to  consist  of  a  number 
of  colored  lights,  which,  meetine  the  eye,  together 
produce  the  sensation  of  white Tieht.  The  colors 
thus  shown  are  usually  said  to  be  seven  —  red. 
orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet;  al- 
though in  reality  there  is  an  enormous,  if  not 
an  infinite,  number  of  perfectly  distinct  colors 
in  light.  The  seven  colors  are  frequently  called 
the  primary  colors,  and  other  tints  and  shades 
are  producible  by  mixing  them;  but  in  a  stricter 
sense  the  primary  colors  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  red,  green,  and  violet  (or  blue).  These 
thx^ee  colors  or  kinds  of  light  cannot  be  resolved 
into  any  other.  In  the  scientific  sense  of  the  world 
white  and  black  are  not  considered  colors,  a 
white  body  reflecting  and  a  black  body  absorbing 
aJl  the  ravs  of  light  without  separating  them, 
w^bereas  the  colors  proper  are  due  to  separation 
of  the  rays  of  light  by  partial  absorption  and 
Inflection  or  by  refraction.  If  a  body  absorbs 
eveiy  other  kind  of  lisht  and  reflects  or  transmits 
red  light  only,  it  will  appear  of  a  red  color;  if 


it  absorbs  every  kind  except  blue  rays,  it  will 
appear  blue;  and  so  on.  If  more  than  one  kind 
of  light  be  transmitted  or  reflected  the  object 
will  appear  of  a  color  compounded  of  these  differ- 
ent rays  of  light. 

In  art  the  term  color  is  applied  to  that  com- 
bination or  modification  of  tints  which  produces 
a  particular  and  desired  effect  in  painting.  The 
colors  of  the  spectrum  have  to  be  distinguished 
from  colors  used  in  reference  to  pigmerUa.  The 
pigments  red,  blue,  and  yellow,  regarded  in  the 
arts  as  the  primary  colors,  produce  effects, 
when  mixed,  very  different  from  those  produced 
by  admixture  of  the  corresponding  spectrum 
colors.  These  three  pigment  colors  form  other 
colors  thus:  red  and  yeUow  make  orange,  yellow 
and  blue  make  green,  and  red  and  blue  make 
purple;  but  red,  blue,  and  yellow  cannot  be 
produced  bv  any  combination  of  the  other  colors. 
—  Local  colors  are  those  which  are  natural  to  a 
particular  object  in  a  picture,  and  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  objects. —  Neutral 
colors,  those  in  which  the  hue  is  broken  by  par- 
taking of  the  reflected  colors  of  the  objects  which 
surround  them. —  Positive  colors,  those  which  are 
unbroken  by  such  accidents  as  affect  neutral 
objects. —  ComplemerUary  colorSf  colors  which 
together  make  white;  tnus  any  of  the  primary 
colors  is  complementary  to  the  other  two. —  Sub- 
jective or  accidental  cohrs,  the  imaginary  comple- 
mentaiy  colors  seen  after  fixing  the  eye  for  a 
short  tune  on  a  bright-colored  object,  and  then 
tiiming  it  suddenly  to  a  white-  or  light-colored 
surface. 

Combustion.  The  operation  of  fire  on 
inflammable  substances;  or  the  union  of  an  in- 
flammable substance  with  oxygen  or  some  other 
supporter  of  combustion,  attended  with  heat  and 
in  most  instances  with  light.  In  consequence  of 
the  combination  of  the  carbon  in  fuel  with  the 
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oxy^n  of  the  air  being  the  universal  method  of 
getting  heat  and  light,  and  as  when  the  action 
takes  place  the  fuel  is  said  to  bum  or  undergo 
combustion,  the  latter  term  has  been  extended 
to  those  cases  in  which  other  bodies  than  carbon 
—  for  example,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  metals, 
etc. —  bum  in  the  air  or  in  other  suDstanoes  than 
air  —  for  example,  chlorine.  Thoueh  the  action 
between  the  gas  and  the  more  solid  material, 
as  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  of  whose  combination 
combustion  is  the  result,  is  mutual,  the  one 
having  as  much  to  do  with  the  process  as  the 
other,  yet  the  former,  as  oxyeen,  chlorine,  iodine, 
and  the  compounds  which  they  form  with  each 
other  and  with  nitro^n,  have  received  the  name 
of  supporters  of  combustion,  while  to  the  latter 
the  term  combustibles  has  been  assigned. 

Spontaneous  Combustion  is  the  igpition  of  a 
body  by  the  internal  development  of  heat  with- 
out the  application  of  fire.  It  not  unfrequently 
takes  place  among  heaps  of  rags,  wool,  and  cotton 
when  lubricated  with  oil;  hay  and  straw  when 
damp  or  moistened  with  water;  and  coal  in  the 
bunkers  of  vessels.  In  the  first  case  the  oil 
rapidly  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
this  being  accompanied  with  great  heat;  in  the 
second  case  the  heat  is  produced  by  a  kind  of 
fermentation ;  in  the  thira  by  the  pyrites  of  the 
coal  rapidly  absorbing  and  combining  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
the  extraordinary  alleged  phenomenon  of  the 
human  body  being  reduced  to  ashes  without  the 
direct  application  of  fire.  It  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  the  aged  and  persons  that  were  fat 
and  hard  drinkers;  but  most  chemists  reject  the 
theory  and  altogether  discredit  it. 

Comet.  A  celestial  body  presenting  a 
nebulous  aspect,  and  traveling  under  the  sun's 
attraction.  Many  of  these  bodies  are  distin- 
guished by  a  remarkable  tail-like  appendage. 
The  greater  number  of  those  hitherto  known  have 
revoh^ed  round  the  sun  on  a  path  whose  observed 
portion  belonged  to  an  exceedingly  elongated 
ellipse,  or  was  even  parabolic  or  hyperbolic.  A 
few,  however,  travel  in  closed  orbits  around  the 
sun  in  known  periods.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able comets  in  recent  times  were  those  of  1780, 
1807,  1811,  1815,  1819,  1825,  1843,  1847,  1858, 
1861,  and  1874.  We  know  so  little  respecting 
the  physical  conditions  of  comets  that  it  would 
be  hazardous  to  speculate  at  present  concerning 
their  real  nature.  A  theory  of  great  ingenuity, 
and  (what  is  novel  in  this  branch  of  speculation) 
founded  on  physical  experiments  which  really 
seem  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject,  were 
put  forward  by  Professor  Tyndall,  who  is  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  taib  of  comets  as  resulting 
from  the  formation  of  a  species  of  actinic  cloud 
by  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  after  their  charac- 
ter has  been  altered  during  their  passage  through 
the  comet's  head.  At  present,  however,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  such  a  theory  is  well  or 
ill  founded. 

Conchologry*  The  science  of  shells,  that 
department  of  zo6logy  which  treats  of  the  nature, 
formation,  and  classification  of  the  shells  with 
which  the  bodies  of  many  raollusca  are  pro- 
tected ;  or  the  word  may  be  used  also  to  include 
a  knowledge  of  the  animals  themselves,  in  which 
case  it  is  equivalent  to  malacology.     In  systems 


of  conchology  shells  are  usually  divided  into 
three  orders:  Univalves,  Bivalves,  .and  Multi- 
valves,  according  to  the  number  of  pieces  ol 
which  they  are  composed. 

Conductor.  A  body  capable  of  tranflmit^ 
ting  the  electric  fluid.  It  is  called  also  a  ntm- 
eU^ric;  for,  unless  insulated,  it  will  not  exhibit 
electrical  excitement,  the  electricity  being  car- 
ried off  along  it  as  fast  as  it  is  communicated  to 
or  excited  upon  it.  The  metals  are  the  best 
conductors;  resinous  substances  are  very  bad 
ones.  Bodies  incapable  of  transmitting  elec- 
tricity^ are  called  non-condudors;  and,  because 
electricity  may  be  communicated  to  or  excited 
upon  them,  without  artificial  insulation,  they  are 
termed  electrics.  There  is  no  body  a  perfect 
conductor,  or  a  perfect  non-conductor.  The 
non-conducting  power  depends  very  much  on 
the  extent  of  non-conducting  surface.  In  fric- 
tional  electricity,  the  best  conductors  are  the 
metals,  as  before  stated;  after  which  come 
graphite,  sea-,  spring-,  and  rain-water.  Ice  is 
a  worse  conductor  than  fluid  or  water.  Alcohol. 
ether,  paper,  dry  wood,  and  straw,  are  also  weak 
conductors.  Shellac,  wax,  amber,  and  sulf^ur 
become  conductors  when  fused ;  and  glass  at  a 
red  heat  conducts  readily.  A  conductor  is  said 
to  be  insulated  when  it  rests  upon  non-conduct- 
ing supports.  A  lightning-conductor  is  a  pointed 
metalfic  rod  fixed  to  the  upper  parts  of  build- 
ing to  secure  them  from  the  effects  of  lightiiing. 
It  IS  connected  with  the  earth,  or,  what  is  better, 
the  nearest  water,  by  a  good  conductor,  which 
is  sufficiently  thick  not  to  be  melted  in  trans- 
mitting the  electricity;  and  which,  where  at- 
tached to  the  wall,  is  insulated  by  non-conduct- 
ors, so  that  the  electricity  may  not  be  diverted 
to  the  building,  instead  of  passing  harmlessly 
away.  This  useful  instrument  was  invented  by 
Franklin  in  1755. 

Congrre^atlonallsts.  A  large  and  in- 
fluential Chnstian  sect,  called  also  Independents 
in  England,  because  they  hold  that  every  single 
congregation  of  Christians,  when  propeny  con- 
stituted with  deacons  and  a  pastor,  forms  an 
independent  body,  competent  to  its  own  direc- 
tion and  government,  without  interference  from 
any  other  church,  or  anv  presbyteries,  bishops, 
etc.  They  therefore  hold  that  each  congrega- 
tion has  inherent  in  itself  power  to  fix  its  own 
tenets  and  form  of  religious  worship,  and  to  ex- 
ercise ecclesiastical  government.  They  hold  a 
Christian  Church  to  be  a  oon^gation  of  true 
believers;  i.  e.,  persons  who  both  openly  pto- 
fess  their  faith  in  the  essential  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  evince  the  earnestness  of  their  be- 
lief by  a  corresponding  change  of  disposition 
and  demeanor.  The  doctrines  of  the  Congrega- 
i  tional  Churches  are  almost  identical  with  tlKne 
embodied  in  the  Articles  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  interpreted  according  to  thsir  Ualvin- 
istic  meaning.  They  disavow  all  subscription 
to  creeds,  confessions,  or  articles  of  faith;  never- 
theless, the^r  are  distinguished  by  a  angular 
degree  of  uniformity  in  mith  and  practice.  As 
to  the  origin  of  Independency,  it  is  probabk 
that  some  conventicles  were  secretly  establi^ied 
in  Eneland  soon  after  the  accession  of  Elixabeth; 
but  the  first  prominent  advocate  of  Congrega- 
tional principles  appeared  in  1580,  in  the  person 
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of  Robert  Brown.  The  Plymouth  and  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  settlements  in  this  country  were 
founded  by  Congregational  pilgrims  in  1620 
and  1628;  and  others,  a  few  }rears  afterwards, 
in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  Congre^ 
tionalism  gave  New  England  the  distinctive 
character  it  bears  in  histoi:y,  and,  in  return,  the 
development  of  the  New  England  Churches, 
and  the  teachings  of  their  pastors,  gave  Congre- 
gationalism substantially  its  form.  ''From  the 
earliest  settlement  of  New  Enjgland,  there  was  a 
definite  but  peculiar  relation  between  the 
Churches  and  the  State.  It  was  neither  that 
in  which  the  State  rules  the  Church,  nor  that  in 
which  the  Church  rules  the  State,  but  rather  a 
peculiar  blending  of  the  two.  Townships  were 
incorporated  with  a  view  to  ability  to  maintain 
a  settled  ministrv,  and  to  the  convenience  of  the 
people  in  attending  public  worship.  Provision 
was  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  pastors, 
and  for  all  necessary  expenses.  The  choice  of 
a  pastor  belonged  to  the  Church.''  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  early  history  of  New  En^and, 
the  affairs  and  discussions  of  Church  and  State 
were  blended  in  what  would  now  seem  an  ex- 
tremely curious  manner.  Though  the  doctrine 
of  Congregationalism  is,  that,  according  to 
Scripture,  every  Church  is  confined  to  the 
limits  of  a  single  congregation,  "the  fellow- 
ship of  the  Churches  nas  always  been  main- 
tained, and  all  'matters  of  common  concern- 
ment' have  been  decided  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes 
embodied  in  the  pronounced  opinions  of 
general  bodies  convened  for  the  special  occasion. 
Denying  the  authority  of  any  standing  judica- 
tory, C^ngregationalists  recognize  the  necessity 
and  desirableness  of  occasional  synods  for  de- 
liberation and  advice  on  great  public  inter- 
ests." Until  within  recent  times  the  Congre- 
gational Churches  had  not  made  rapid  growth 
west  0^  the  Hudson  River;  but,  latterly,  move- 
ments to  spread  the  sect  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  have  been  pushed  with  great 
enersnr,  and  the  Churches  have  increased 
rapimy. 

Constellations  are  the  groups  into  which 
astronomers  have  divided  the  fixed  stars,  and 
which  have  received  names  for  the  convenience 
of  description  and  reference.  It  is  plain  that 
the  union  of  several  stars  into  a  constelhition, 
to  which  the  name  of  some  animal,  person,  or 
inanimate  object  is  given,  must  be  entuely  arbi- 
trary, since  the  several  points  (the  stars)  may 
be  united  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  just  as 
imagination  directs.  The  grouping  adopted  by 
the  Egyptians  was  accordingly  modified  by  the 
Greeks,  though  they  retained  the  Ram,  the  Bull, 
the  Dog,  etc. ;  and  the  Greek  constellations  were 
again  modified  by  the  Romans,  and  ^gain  by  the 
Arabians.  At  various  times,  also,  Christianity 
has  endeavored  to  supplant  the  pagan  system, 
the  Venerable  Bede  having  ^ven  the  names  of 
the  twelve  apostles  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
and  Judas  Schillerius  having,  in  1627,  applied 
Scripture  names  to  all  the  constellations.  Wei- 
gelius,  a  professor  of  Jena,  even  grouped  the 
stars  upon  a  heraldic  basis,  introducmg  tne  arms 
of  all  tne  princes  of  Europe  among  the  constel- 
lations.   The  old  constellations  have,  however, 


been  for  the  most  part  retained.  Ptolemy  enu- 
merated forty-eight  constellations,  which  are 
still  called  the  PtolemcBan.  They  are  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  (see 
Zodiac).  (2)  Twenty-one  constellations  found 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  —  the  Great  Bear 
(Ursa  Major),  the  Little  Bear  (Ursa  Minor), 
Perseus,  the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  An- 
dromeda, Pegasus,  Equulus  (Horse's  Head),  the 
Triangle,  the  Charioteer  (Auriga),  Bodtes,  the 
Northern  Crown  (Corona  Boreilis),  Ophiuchus, 
the  Serpent  (Serpentarius),  Hercules,  tne  Arrow 
(SagUta),  the  Lyie,  the  Swan  (Cygnus),  the  Dol- 
phin, the  Eagle  (AquUa),  (3)  Fifteen  constella- 
tions in  the  southern  hemisphere  —  Orion,  the 
Whale  (Cetus),  Eridanus,  the  Hare  (Lepus),  the 
Great  Dog  (Canis  Major),  the  Little  Dog  (Cants 
Minor),  Hydra,  the  Cup  (Crater),  the  Crow 
(Corvus),  the  Centaur,  the  Wolf  (Lupus),  the 
Altar  (Ara),  the  Southern  Fish  (Piscis  Austrdlis), 
the  Ajngo,  the  Southern  Crown  (CorCna  AustrH- 
lis).  Others  were  subsequently  added,  this  be- 
ing especially  rendered  necessary  by  the  in- 
creased navigation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  now  the  different  groups  of  stars  have  come 
to  be  associated  with  all  sorts  of  animals  and 
objects,  including  the  Camelopard,  the  Fly,  the 
Air-pump,  the  C!k>mpasses,  etc. 

Continuity,  Law  of.  The  principle  that 
nothing  passes  from  one  state  to  another  without 
passing  through  all  intermediate  states.  From 
this  law,  for  instance,  if  it  be  known  that  at  two 
instants  of  time  a  body  had  a  temperature  of 
20^,  and  at  another  a  temperature  of  40°,  then 
there  must  have  been  an  instant  between  these 
at  which  the  temperature  was  30°.  If  a  body,  at 
two  different  times,  had  velocities  of  twelve  feet 
and  twenty  feet  per  second,  respectively,  we 
may  conclude,  from  the  law  of  continuity,  that 
between  these  times  it  had  all  velocities  between 
twelve  feet  and  twenty  feet.  The  principle  is  of 
considerable  use  in  invesii^tions  on  motion  and 
physical  change;  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  by 
Galileo,  who  ascribed  it  to  Plato;  but  Leibnitz 
was  the  first  to  apply  it  extensively  to  test 
physical  theories.  He  established  its  truth  by 
the  method  of  reductio  ad  absurdum.  If  a  change 
were  to  happen  without  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
thing  changed  must  be  in  two  different  condi- 
tions at  the  same  instant,  which  is  obviously 
impossible. 

Contractile  Force  or  Contractility. 
That  property  or  power  inherent  in  certain  elas- 
tic bodies,  on  account  of  which,  after  having 
been  extended,  they  reduce  themselves  again  to 
their  former  dimensions,  if  permitted  to  do  so. 
It  has  been  calculated  from  Joule's  data  that  the 
force  exerted  by  heat  in  expanding  a  pound  of 
iron  between  0^  and  100°  during  which  it  in- 
creases about  j^jj  of  its  bulk,  is  equal  to  16,000 
foot  pounds;  that  is,  it  could  raise  a  weight  of 
seven  tons  through  a  height  of  one  foot.  An 
application  of  this  contractile  force  is  seen  in 
the  mode  of  securing  the  tires  on  wheels.  The 
tire  being  made  red-hot,  and  thus  considerably 
expanded,  is  placed  on  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel  and  then  cooled.  The  tire,  when  cold, 
embraces  the  wheel  with  such  force  as  not  only 
to  secure  itself  on  the  rim,  but  also  to  press  home 
the  joints  of  the  spokes  into  the  felloes  and  nave. 
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Convection.  When  a  liquid  is  heated 
from  above,  the  temperature  of  the  mass  rises 
with  extreme  slowness,  because  liquids  possess 
but  little  conducting  power  for  heat;  thus  water 
may  be  boiled  on  ice,  although  separated  from 
it  by  a  very  thin  stratum  of  water.  But  if  the 
liquid  be  heated  from  below,  we  notice  at  once 
that  currents  of  liquid  ascend  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  of  the  vessel,  and  the  liquid  acquires 
a  uniform  temperature.  This  transport  of  heat 
by  masses  of  matter  is  known  as  Convection. 
Tne  layers  of  a  liquid  or  gas  which  are  nearest 
to  the  source  of  heat  are  expanded,  and  thus 
become  specifically  lighter  than  surrounding 
portions,  consequently  they  rise;  while  colder, 
and  consequently  heavier,  portions  descend,  are 
heated  in  their  turn,  and  then  ascend  to  make 
way  for  other  colder  portions.  Thus,  however 
badly  a  liquid  or  eas  conducts  heat,  it  can  rap- 
idly acquire  a  uniform  temperature  by  the  con- 
vection of  heat;  and  convection  takes  olace  in 
eases  far  more  readily  than  in  fluids,  because 
for  equal  increments  of  heat  they  expand  to  a 
greater  extent  than  liquids. 

Cooper  Union  or  Coojper  Institute. 
An  institute  founded  in  New  York  City  in  1857, 
by  Peter  Cooper.  Its  object  is  to  provide  free 
schools  of  art  and  science,  and  free  r^uiing  rooms 
and  library  for  the  working  classes.  Th«re  are 
lecture  courses,  a  museum,  an  art  gallery,  and 
a  library  of  31,000  volumes,  with  a  reading  room 
containing  current  numbers  of  neariy  500  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  The  institute  was  built 
at  a  cost  of  $630,000  and  was  endowed  by  Mr. 
Cooper  with  $300,000.  It  has  received  addi- 
tional gifts  from  time  to  time  from  Edward 
Cooper  and  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  and  in  1899  An- 
drew Carnegie  save  it  $300,000  for  the  founding 
of  a  mechanical  day  art  school. 

Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces. 
The  princii^  that  any  one  of  the  various  forms 
of  physioBu  force  may  be  converted  into  one  or 
more  of  the  other  forms.  Thus,  heat  may 
mediately  or  immediately  produce  electricity, 
electricity  may  produce  heat,  and  so  of  the  rest, 
each  merging  itself  as  the  force  it  produces 
becomes  developed;  and  that  the  same  must 
hold  good  of  other  forces,  it  being  an  irresistible 
inference  from  observed  phenomena  that  a  force 
cannot  originate  otherwise  than  by  devolution 
from  pre-existing  force  or  forces.  This  prin- 
ciple is  also  called  Transmutaiion  of  Energy, 

Cosmo^ny.  A  theory  of  the  origm  or 
formation  of  the  universe.  Such  theories  may 
be  comprehended  imder  three  classes:  (1)  The 
first  represents  the  worid  as  eternal,  in  form  as 
well  as  substance.  (2)  The  matter  of  the  worid 
is  eternal,  but  not  its  form.  (3)  The  matter  and 
form  of  the  universe  is  ascribed  to  the  direct 
agency  of  a  soiritual  cause;  the  worid  had  a 
beginning,  ana  shall  have  an  end.  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  embraced  the  first  theory;  but 
the  theory  which  considers  the  matter  of  the 
universe  eternal,  but  not  its  form,  was  the  pre- 
vailing one  among  the  ancients,  who,  starting 
from  the  principle  that  nothing  could  be  made 
out  of  nothing,  could  not  admit  the  creation  of 
matter,  yet  did  not  believe  that  the  worid  had 
been  always  in  its  present  state.  The  prior 
state  of  the  worid  suDject  to  a  constant  succes- 


sion of  uncertain  movemoits  which  dianee 
afterwards  made  regular,  they  called  dkoM. 
The  Phenicians,  Babylonians,  and  also  Egyp- 
tians, seem  to  have  adhered  to  this  theory. 
Chie  fonn  of  this  theory  is  the  atomic  theory, 
as  tau^t  by  Leucippus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucre- 
tius. According  to  it  atoms  or  indivisible  par- 
ticles existed  from  eternity,  moving  at  haaid. 
and  producing,  by  their  constant  meeting,  a 
variety  of  substances.  After  having  ^ven  rise 
to  an  immense  variety  of  combinations  they 
produced  the  present  organisation  of  bodies. 
The  third  theory  of  cosmogony  makes  God,  or 
some  deity,  the  Creator  of  uie  world  out  of 
nothing.  This  is  an  andent  and  widely- 
spread  theory,  and  is  that  taught  in  the  book 
of  Genesis.  Anaxagoras  was  the  first  among 
the  Greeks  who  taught  that  God  created  the 
universe  from  nothing.  The  Romans  ^nenUy 
adopted  this  theory,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  Lucretius  to  establish  the  doctrine  of 
Epicurus. 

Councils  of  the  Church.  General 
councils,  called  also  oecumenical  or  universal, 
are  summoned  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  &re 
designed  to  settle  questions  affecting  the  Uni- 
veraed.  Church.  The  Roman  CathoSc  Oiurch 
recoenixes  twenty-one  general  councils;  the 
Greek  Church,  the  first  seven  of  these,  besides 
that  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  Protestant  Churches 
generally  admit  the  full  authority  of  none  of 
them,  and  reckon  as  oecumenical  only  the  first 
six.  The  following  are  the  most  notable  of  the 
councils  of  the  Church  of  Rome: 


A.D. 

50. 
314. 


Of  Um  Apostles  at  Jemaalem. 

Of  the  Western  Bishops  at  Aries,  in  Fimnee,  to 

suppress  the  Donatists;    three  fathers  of  the 

Enyiah  Church  went  ova"  to  attend  it. 
The  first  (Ecumenical  or  0«aeral  Nieeme,  held  at 

Nice,  Constantine  Uie  Great  presided;  Arios  and 

Eusebius  condemned  for  heresy.     This  eounol 

composed  the  Nioene  Creed. 
At  Tsrre,  when  the  doctrine  of  Athanasiua  wm 

canvassed. 
The  first  held  at  Constantinople,  when  the  Ahan 

heresy  gained  ground. 
At  lUmie,  concerning  Athanaaius,   which  huted 


e^teen  months. 

At  Sardi;  370  bishops  attended. 

Of  Rimini;  400  bishops  attended,  and  ConstaatiDe 
obliged  them  to  sign  a  new  confession  of  faith. 

The  second  General  at  Constantinople;  350 
bishops  attended  and  Pope  Damasius  presided. 

The  third  at  Ephesus,  when  Pope  Celeetine  pre- 
sided. 

Fourth  at  Chaloedon;  the  Emperor  Mareuui  and 
his  Empress  attended. 

The  fifth  at  Constantinople,  when  Pope  VigihTa 


325. 

335. 

337. 

342. 

347. 
350. 

381. 

431. 

451. 

553. 

050.  The  dxth  at  Constantinople,  when  Pope  Agatho 

presided. 
715.  Authority  of  the  six  general  coundla  retetabhshed 

by  Theodosius. 
787.  The  second  Nioene  Council,  serenth  Genera] ;   350 

bishops  attended. 
809.  Of  Constantinople,  eighth  General;    the  Emperor 

Basil  attended. 
1122.  The  first  Lateran.  the  ninth  General;   the  right  <rf 

investitures   setUed   by   treaty   between    Pope 

Calixius  II.  and  the  Emperor  Henry  V. 
1139.  The  second  Lateran.  tenth  General.  Innoeent  11. 

presided;   the  preservation  of  the  temporal  tue 

of  ecclesiastics,  the  principal  subject  which  ores- 

sioned  the  attendance  of  1,000  fathers  of  the 

Church. 
1179.  The  third  Lateran,  eleventh  General;  h^d  against 

schismatics. 
1215.  Fourth   Lateran.   twelfth  General;     400   bishops 

and  1,000  abbots  attended;    Innocmit  III.  pre* 
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1245.  Of  hyoma,  the  thirteenth  General,   under  Pope 

Innocent  IV. 
1274.  Of  Lyons,  the  fourteenth  General,  under  Gregory 

1311.  Of  Vienne  in  Dauphine,   the  fifteenth  General: 

Clement  V.  presided  and  the  kings  of  France  ana 

Arragon  attended.     The  order  of  the  Knights 

Templar  suppressed. 
1409.  Of  Pisa,  the  sixteenth  General:  Gregory  XII.  and 

Benedict  XIII.  deposed,  and  Alexander  elected. 
1414.  Of  Constance,  the  seventeenth  General:  Martin  V. 

is  elected  pope;   and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of 

Prague  condemned  to  be  burnt. 
1431.  Of  Basil,  the  eighteenth  General. 

The  fifth  Lateran,  the  nineteenth  General,  begun 

by  Julius  II. 
1512*  Continued  under  Leo  X.,for  the  suppression  of  the 

Pragmatic    sanction    of    France     against    the 

Council  of  Pisa,  etc. 
1545.  Of  Trent,  the  twentieth  (Ecumenical,  as  regarding 

the  affairs  of  all  the  Christian  world ;  it  was  held 

to   condemn    the   doctrines   of   the   reformers, 

Luther,  Zuinglius,  and  Calvin. 
1870.  Of  Rome,  the  last  U^umenical  which  adopted  the 

dogma  of  Papal  infallibility. 

Creed.  A  summary  of  belief,  from  the 
Latin  crecUy  (I  believe),  with  which  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds  begin.  These  two  creeds, 
together  with  the  Athanasian  Creed,  are  the 
most  ancient  authoritative  Christian  creeds, 
though  numerous  ancient  formularies  of  faith 
arepre8er\'ed  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers. 

Tne  belief  in  evil  spirits,  witches,  etc.,  was  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century  so  common  that  they 
became  the  objects  of  judicial  process.  With 
the  progress  of  the  natural  sciences,  however, 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century  many  wonderful  phe- 
nomena became  explained,  and  less  was  heard 
of  witchcraft. 

]>ew«  The  moisture  which  rises  into  the 
atmosphere  during  the  day,  and  is  afterwards 
deposited  on  the  earth  in  gentle  drops  during  the 
night.  /The  air,  when  heated  during  the  day,  is 
capable  of  holding  a  larger  quantity  of  water  in 
solution  as  vapor,  than  when  cooled  during  the 
night,  the  low  temperature  of  which  causes  some 
of  the  water  to  separate.  The  separated  parti- 
cles, uniting,  form  drops  of  dew.  When  the  night 
is  cloudy,  the  surfaces  on  which  the  dew  would 
be  deposited  are  not  sufficiently  cooled  down  for 
the  purpose,  since  the  clouds  give  back  some  of 
the  neat  which  passed  off  by  radiation. 

Digestion  IS  that  process  in  the  animal  body 
by  which  the  aliments  are  so  acted  upon  that  the 
nutritive  parts  are  prepared  to  enter  the  circula- 
tion, and  separated  from  those  which  cannot 
afford  nourisnment  to  the  body.  The  organs 
effecting  this  process  are  called  the  digestive 
organs,  and  consist  of  the  stomach,  the  great  and 
small  intestines,  etc.,  the  liver,  and  pancreas. 
When  the  aliments,  after  being  proi>erly.prepared 
and  mixed  with  saliva  by  mastication,  have 
reached  the  stomach,  they  are  intimately  imited 
with  a  liquid  substance  called  the  gastric  juice, 
by  the  motion  of  the  stomach.  By  this  motion 
the  aliments  are  mechanically  separated  into 
their  smallest  parts,  penetrated  by  the  gastric 
juice,  and  transformed  into  a  uniform  pulpy  or 
fluid  mass.  The  gastric  juice  acts  upon  the 
albuminous  parts  of  the  food,  converting  them 
into  peptones,  which  can  pass  through  organic 
membranes  and  thus  enters  the  blood.  This 
action  is  aided  by  the  warmth  oT  the  stomach. 
The  pulpy  mass  called  cyhme,  proceeds  from  the 
stomach,  through  the  pylorus,  into  that  part 


of  the  intestinal  canal  called  the  small  intestine, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  the  pancreatic  juice,  bile, 
and  intestinal  juice.  The  pancreatic  juice  con- 
verts starch  into  sugar,  albumins  into  peptones, 
and  emuLsionises  fats,  so  that  all  these  kmds  of 
food  are -rendered  capable  of  absorption.    The 

Erocess  is  aided  by  the  intestinal  juice.  The 
lie  also  acts  upon  fats,  and  thus  the  food  is 
formed  into  the  chyle,  which  is  absorbed  into 
the  system  by  the  capillary  vessels  called  ladedU^ 
while  the  non-nutritious  matters  pass  down  the 
intestinal  canal  and  are  carried  off. 

Dissenter*  One  who  secedes  from,  or  is 
opposed  to,  the  service  and  worship  prescribed 
by  any  established  or  State  Churcn.  In  Eng- 
land, the  term  is  applied  (indifferently  with  that 
of  Nonconformist)  to  those  who  do  not  conform 
to  the  rites  and  services  of  the  Church  as  estab- 
lished by  law  of  the  land.  It  must  be  imder- 
stood  that  the  term  does  in  no  case  apply  to 
either  Jews  or  Roman  Catholics.  Thus  tne  ap- 
parent paradox  exists  that  in  Eln^land  the  Pres- 
byterian body  are  Dissenters,  while  in  Scotland 
they  form  the  Established  Church,  leaving  the 
Episcopalians  as  the  chief  dissenting  body.  In 
this  coimtry,  there  being  no  State  Cnurch,  such 
differences  in  the  ecclesiastical  polity  have, 
necessarily,  no  existence. 

Distillation.  An  operation  by  which  a 
liquid  is  converted  into  vapor  by  heat,  which 
vapor  is  condensed  by  cold  m  a  separate  vessel. 
It  may  be  employed  for  various  purposes:  thus 
simple  distillation  purifies  Uquids;  it  enables  a 
more  volatile  to  be  separated  from  a  less  volatile 
substance;  by  its  means  a  liquid  possessing* a 
definite  boiling-point  may  be  separated  from 
other  liquids  possessing  other  boiling-points. 
This  latter  is  known  as  fractional  distillation, 
and  is  much  used  in  the  separation  of  hydro- 
carbons, the  various  products  being  collected 
at  intervals  of,  say,  ten  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  essential  parts  of  a  distillinjo;  apparatus  are 
a  vessel  in  which  the  substance  is  heated,  called 
sometimes  a  still  and  sometimes  a  retort;  a  con- 
denser or  refrigerator,  in  which  the  vapor  is  cooled, 
and  a  receiver  in  which  the  condensed  products 
are  collected.  Distillation  was  an  important 
operation  in  the  earliest  alchemical  processes  of 
wnich  we  have  any  record ;  it  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  been  known  before  the  time  of 
Pliny. 

I>omlnicans.  An  order  of  preaching 
friars,  founded  at  Toulouse  in  1215,  by  the  Span- 
ish St.  Dominic  de  Guzman,  who  was  bom  in 
Old  Castile,  in  1170,  became  one  of  the  instigators 
of  the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and  died 
in  1221.  This  order,  confirmed  by  bull  of  Pope 
Honorius,  1216,  rapidly  multiplied  in  Christen- 
dom. In  course  of  tinje,  however,  the  Domini- 
cans were  superseded  in  the  schools  by  the  Jes- 
uits, and  were  also  eclipsed  by  the  great  rival 
order  of  the  Franciscans.  Among  the  Hghts  of 
the  Dominican  order  may  be  coimted  St.  Tnomas 
Aquinas  and  Albertus  Magnus.  In  more  modem 
times,  the  order  has  been  resuscitated  in  France 
by  the  labors  of  P^re  Lacordaire  (^.  v.),  and 
they  are  likewise  to  be  foimd  in  Belgium,  Hun- 
gary, Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
Their  rule  is  very  strict,  including  rieorous  fasting 
and  total  abstinence  from  flesh.    They  wear  a 
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white   robe,   with  a   black  gaberdine,   and   a 
pointed  black  cap. 

I>rawinff«  The  art  of  representing  on  a 
flat  surface  the  forms  of  objects,  and  their  posi- 
tions and  relations  to  each  other,  was  prehistoric 
in  origin. 

Drawings  may  be  divided  into  five  classes: 
sketches,  finished  drawings,  studies,  academic 
drawings,  and  cartoons.  First  sketches  are  the 
ideas  put  on  paper  by  an  artist,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  carrying  them  out  with  more  complete- 
ness and  detail  in  some  more  elaborate  work. 
They  are  merely  intended  to  fix  and  retain  his 
first  thoughts.  Finished  drawings  are  such  as 
are  carefully  executed  and  made  complete  in 
all  their  parts.  By  studies  are  generally  imder- 
stood  separate  parts  of  objects  carefully  drawn 
either  from  life  or  from  figures  in  relief  ;  for  ex- 
ample, heads,  hands,  feet,  arms;  but  sometimes 
the  term  is  applied  to  drawing  of  entire  figures. 
To  this  class  also  belong  drawings  of  the  sl^eton 
and  muscles,  as  well  as  of  draperies,  animals, 
trees,  foregrounds,  or  other  parts  of  landscapes. 
Academic  drawings  are  those  made  in  art  acade- 
mies from  a  living  model  in  lamplight  which 
brings  out  the  smtdows  more  than  daylight. 
The  position  of  the  model  is  carefully  arranged 
at  the  commencement  of  each  sitting,  and  in  that 
position  he  is  required  to  remain.  In  this  way 
the  learners  practice  the  drawing  of  the  figure  in 
various  attitudes.  In  studying  drapery  and 
dress,  a  lay  fi^re,  made  of  wood  and  with  mov- 
able joints,  IS  clothed  in  various  styles,  and 
drawings  made  from  it.  Cartoons  are  drawings 
made  on  stout  paper  of  the  size  of  the  painting 
to  be  executed  from  them.  They  are  mostly 
employed  for  pictures  of  large  size,  and  are  regu- 
larly used  by  fresco  painters.  The  design  is 
pricked  through  or  traced  from  the  cartoon  on 
the  surface  that  receives  the  finished  picture. 

Dream.  A  series  of  mental  impressions 
occurring  to  sleeping  persons,  and  which,  there- 
fore, are  not  under  the  command  of  reason. 
Dreams  have  been  referred  to  various  causes; 
among  others,  to  direct  impressions  on  the  or- 
gans of  sense  during  sleep;  to  the  absence  of  a 
power  to  test  the  inaccurate  conclusions  drawn 
from  one  set  of  impressions  by  other  impressions ; 
to  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive  oi^pns;  to 
a  less  restrained  action  of  the  mental  faculties; 
to  the  suspension  of  volition  while  the  powers  of 
sensation  continue,  etc.  In  health  there  is  a  less 
tendency  to  dream  than  in  disease ;  in  the  earlier 
than  in  the  later  periods  of  life;  and  the  very 
act  of  dreaming  shows  that  the  brain  is  not  en- 
joying a  complete  state  of  rest.  The  phenomena 
of  dreams  are  yet  too  little  studied  to  enable  us 
to  attest  much  with  certainty  regarding  them. 
The  popular  belief  has  frequently  ascribed  them  ' 
to  supernatural  agency,  especially  where  there ' 
has  been  any  coincidence  between  a  dream  and 
an  external  event;  and  it  may  be  said  that  if 
many  of  the  instances  of  remarkable  dreams 
may  be  explained  by  natural  causes,  there  are 
others  so  well  authenticated  that  we  cannot  al- 
together discredit  them,  that  are  manifestly 
unexplained  by  any  natural  means. 

Dynamics.  That  branch  of  the  science  I 
which  treats  of  the  action  of  force  in  producing  I 
motion.     It  treats  of  bodies  not  in  equilibrium,  I 


as  8taHc8  treats  of  bodies  at  rest.  Dynamics  is 
divided  into  two  parts  —  kinematics,  whidi  in- 
vestigates the  circumstances  of  mere  motion 
without  reference  to  the  bodies  moved,  the  forces 
producing  the  motion,  or  to  the  forces  called  into 
action  by  the  motion;  and  kinetics^  which  in- 
vestigates the  nature  and  relation  of  the  forces 
which  produce  -motion.  Dynamics  has  to  do 
with  the  primar]^  conceptions  of  space,  matter, 
time,  and  velocity,  each  of  which  admits  of 
numerical  estimation  by  comparison  with  units 
arbitarily  chosen;  hence  dynamics  is  a  science 
of  numbers.  It  is  usual  to  consider  the  subject 
in  two  parts:  the  dynamics  of  a  particle,  and  the 
dynamics  of  a  rigid  body.  The  science  owes  its 
origin  to  Galileo,  to  whom  is  due  the  law  of  the 
acceleration  of  falling  bodies.  Huyghens  added 
the  theories  of  the  pendulum  and  oentrifu^ 
force,  and  Newton  developed  the  science,  and 
applied  it  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

Eleetricity,  from  the  Greek  elektnm 
(amber),  the  name  applied  originally  to  the  un- 
known cause  of  the  attractions,  repulsions,  spark- 
lings,  etc.,  which  attend  the  friction  of  amber 
and  similar  substances.  The  same  cause  is  now 
recognized  as  givine  rise,  under  various  circum- 
stances, to  many  phenomena.  Many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of 
electricity,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  have 
yet  anj^  sure  knowledge  of  what  this  subtle  agent 
really  is.  Electricity  behaves  as  if  it  were  an 
incompressible  fluid  substance,  but  it  differs 
from  all  known  fluids  in  so  many  parUculars 
that  it  may  be  asserted  that  whatever  else  it 
may  be,  it  is  not  a  fluid  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  Neither  is  it  a  form  of  energy,  though 
electrification  as  distinguished  from  electricity 
certainly  is  such.  Many  scientific  men  hold  tfale 
view  that  electricity  is  the  ether  itself  (the  elastic, 
incompressible  medium  pervading  all  space  and 
conveying  luminous  and  other  vibrations),  and 
that  the  phenomena  of  positive  and  negative 
electrifications  are  due  to  displacement  of  the 
ether  at  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  The  researches 
of  Hertz,  who,  by  direct  experiment,  veriified 
James  Clerk  Maxwell's  brilliant  theory  that 
electrical  action  is  propagated  through  space 
by  wave  motion  in  the  etner,  differing  only  in 
respect  of  wave  length  and  period  from  the 
vibrations  which  constitute  light,  have  been 
of  the  unmost  value  in  helping  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  this  question.  Investigations  into 
the  phenomena  of  electric  discharges  in  high 
vacua,  followed  by  the  discovery  of  Roentgen 
of  the  X-Rays,  have  also  thrown  great  Uj^bt  on 
the  subject.  The  applications  of  dectricity  are 
extremely  varied.  Its  employment  for  teleg- 
raphy and  electro-metallurgy,  for  chemical  and 
for  medical  and  physiological  purposes,  for  the 

Eroduction  of  li^ht  to  Uluminate  streets  and 
uildings,  for  driving  vehicles  and  machinery 
of  various  kinds,  may  oe  mentioned  as  examples. 
Motor,  For  practical  purposes,  to  produce 
continuous  power,  it  is  most  convenient  to  use 
a  machine  called  a  motors  which  is  so  arranged 
that  the  electricity  traverses  a  wire  wound  (in 
the  form  of  one  or  more  coils)  many  times  arouui 
a  suitably-shaped  frame  of  iron  called  a  field 
magnet  or  simply  a  field.  The  current  so  cireii- 
lating  round  the  field  magnetizes,  or  as  it  is 
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called,  excites  it,  cauang  it  to  exert  an  attrac- 
tion or  pull  upon  another  part  of  the  machine 
known  as  the  armature.  The  armature  is  also 
woimd  with  wire  through  which  the  current 
passes,  and  is  placed  between  the  extremities 
of  the  field  magnet  which  are  called  poles.  The 
electrical  connections  are  so  adjusted  that  the 
attraction  or  pull  between  the  field  and  armature 
is  up  on  one  side  of  the  armature  and  down  on 
the  other,  thus  causing  the  latter  to  rotate  with 
any  desix^^  speed  and  power  according  to  the 
size  of  the  motor.  The  power  may  be  Drought 
in  bv  wires  through  the  window-casing,  and  the 
whole  machinery  started  and  stopped  by  turning 
a  switch.  Being  entirely  noiseless,  perfectly 
clean,  susceptible  of  being  started,  regulated, 
or  stopped  as  stated  by  the  mere  pressure  of  a 
button,  and  cheap,  both  in  constructing  and 
operating,  its  utility  for  the  lighter  kinds  of  in- 
dustrial service  is  beyond  question.  There  is  no 
delay  with  electric  motors  similar  to  that  in 
getting  up  steam  in  a  steam-engine,  and  this 
quality  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  fire- 
engine  service,  and  is  made  use  of  in  the  electric 
fire-engine.  Upon  reaching  a  fire  the  connecting 
wires  from  the  electric  engine  are  hooked  into 
the  box  on  the  electric  li^t  post,  from  which 
wires  run  up  to  the  electric  lijght  wires  above. 
The  engine  is  then  ready  for  instant  operation 
at  full  power.  The  revival  of  interest  in  the 
electric  motor  causes  it  to  seem  like  a  new  in- 
vention to  those  not  familiar  with  the  record 
of  electrical  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
electrician  Jacobi,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Czar  of  Russia,  propelled  a  boat  on  the  Neva 
by  electricity  more  than  half  a  centursr  ago; 
and  not  many  years  later  Professor  Page,  in  this 
country,  succeeded  in  driving  a  car  by  an  electric 
locomotive  between  Washington  and  Bladens- 
burg  at  a  speed  of  nineteen  miles  an  hour.  But 
nothing  resulted  from  those  early  experiments 
on  account  of  the  rudimentary  methods  of 
generating  electricity;  and  had  not  the  dynamo 
machine  oeen  made  commercially  successful 
the  motor  would  still  be  floating  in  the  brain  of 
scientists  as  a  future  but  very  indefinite  possi- 
bility. Now,  however,  it  has  been  caught  and 
made  objective.  Thousands  of  electric  motors 
are  at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
ranging  in  capacity  from  one-half  to  twenty 
horse-power,  and  tney  are  transferring  freight 
and  passengers,  running  printing-presses,  lifting 
elevators,  driving  ventilators,  and  making  them- 
selves generally  useful  at  domestic  and  industrial 
service.  The  adaptability  of  the  motor  for 
operating  street  railways  is  its  chief  recommen- 
dation to  the  American  people. 

The  Dynamo,  This  machine  is  very  like 
the  modem  motor  just  described.  In  fact  a 
dynamo  may  be  used  as  a  motor  by  supplying 
it  with  electricity  from  another  dynamo  or  any 
other  source  of  electricity,  and  if  the  armature 
of  a  motor  be  rotated  by  a  steam-engine  or  other 
prime  mover,  it  will  give  a  current  of  electricity 
and  become  for  the  time  being  a  dynamo.  The 
only  difference  between  the  dynamo  and  motor 
are  in  the  proportioning  of  parts,  the  modes  of 
ref^ulating  speed  power,  etc.  Only  after  the  in- 
vention of  the  modem  dynamo  was  this  fact 
discovered,  and  in  the  early  and  partially  suc- 


cessful attempts  to  make  both,  the  experimenters 
did  not  appear  to  even  guess  that  there  was  any 
particular  connection  between  them.  The  de- 
signing of  motors  does  not  stop  with  the  simple 
application  of  the  revolving  wheel  principles 
explained  above,  but  fumis^  unlimited  room 
for  skill  in  making  them  in  forms  convenient 
for  use,  and  adapted  for  direct  connection  to 
various  kinds  of  machinery.  American  inj^ 
nuity  has  undoubtedly  taken  the  lead  in  making 
motors  of  all  kinds. 

The  Trolley,  An  electric  street  car,  such 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  majoritjr  of  towns  and 
cities  throughout  the  Union,  is  known  as  a 
trolley  car  because  the  current  is  taken  from 
the  overhead  ^re  through  the  trolley  or  wheel, 
whence  it  goes  down  the  pole  and  through  a 
wire  to  the  motor  which  is  situated  under  the 
floor,  then  into  car  wheels  and  so  to  the  rails 
and  ground  and  back  to  the  generator  or  dynamo 
in  the  power  station. 

Electric  Light,  is  one  of  the  many  electric 
processes  which  depend  upon  the  faculty  of  being 
easily^  converted  into  heat  at  any  desired  place 
and  m  any  part  of  its  conductor.  In  itself  elec- 
tric lighting  covers  a  range  of  sizes  or  powers 
more  extensive  than  the  candle,  the  gas-bumer, 
and  the  calcium  light  combined.  Heat  is  the 
vibratory  motion  of  the  atoms  which  compose 
substances,  which  kind  of  motion  electricity 
always  produces  when  moving  through  a  con- 
ductor. The  temperature  increases  with  the 
current,  and  it  becomes  possible,  therefore,  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  conductor  to  a 
red  or  white  heat.  If  sucn  a  current  be  sent 
through  an  iron,  a  copper,  or  a  platinum  wire  it 
will  glow  very  brightly  and  be  in  danger  of  fusing; 
but  if  a  filament  of  carbon  be  used  instead,  in- 
closed in  a  vacuum,  it  cannot  fuse,  but  gives  out 
a  bright  light.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  to 
be  able  to  produce  intense  heat  at  a  particular 
spot  by  passing  a  current  through  a  wire  and 
tninnin|g  the  wire  at  the  desired  place.  The 
higher  incandescent  or  luminous  heat  is  obtained 
by  making  the  section  of  the  wire  still  thinner, 
which  brings  it  to  a  heat  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 
This  is  the  whole  principle  of  the  incandescent 
electric  light  in  a  nutshell.  Electric  lights  are  of 
two  classes,  known  as  "arc"  and  incandes- 
cent." The  latter,  named  from  the  incandescent 
heat  of  the  thin  wire,  consists  of  a  fine  wire  or 
filament  of  any  substance  which  will  stand 
enormous  heat,  inclosed  in  a  glass,  with  the  air 
removed  to  prevent  its  burning  up  at  the  high 
temperature.  These  lights,  which  are  usually 
small,  are  very  soft  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and 
are  used  for  indoor  illumination.  The  arc  light 
is  produced  by  the  current  passing  from  the  end 
of  one  rod  of  carbon  to  the  end  of  another  rod 
through  the  vapor  produced  by  the  burning  of  the 
carbon  and  is  named  from  the  curved  or  arc- 
shaped  path  which  the  current  takes  in  passing 
through  this  vapor.  The  passage  of  the  current 
heats  the  particles  of  carbon  in  the  vapor 
as  well  as  tne  tips  of  the  rods  to  an  intense 
degree,  and  gives  off  a  light  of  absolutely  unap- 
proached  brilliancy.  They  are  used  for  street 
illumination,  man-of-war  search-lights,  etc.,  and 
have  been  tried  in  the  more  important  light- 
houses of  the  world.     An  ordinary  gas-bumer 
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is  of  16  candle-power.  The  bright  electric  lights 
in  the  street  are  1,200  to  1,600  candle-power. 
The  Statue  of  Liberty  light  is  48,000  candle- 
power.  Going  to  the  otter  extreme,  we  have 
very  small  lights  of  1,  J,  and  even  i  candle-power 
for  special  purposes.  They  are  used  for  nouse 
decorations,  in  the  hair  with  ball  costumes,  in 
bouquets^  etc.,  but  the  important  uses  are  for 
illuminating  for  exploration  places  into  which 
no  burning  light  could  be  introduced,  as  in  the 
method  recently  devised  by  medical  electricians 
of  illuminating  the  interior  of  the  stomach  for 
examination. 

BnffineeringTf  the  branch  of  science  deal- 
ing with  the  design,  construction,  and  operation 
of  various  machines,  structures,  and  engines  used 
in  the  arts,  trades,  and  everyday  life.  Engineer- 
ing is  divided  into  many  branches,  the  more 
important  being  civil,  mechanical,  electrical, 
mining,  military,  marine,  and  sanitary  engineer- 
ing. Mechanical  en^neerins  has  to  do  with 
the  design,  construction,  ana  operation  of  ma- 
chinery, the  design  of  manufacturing  plants,  and 
all  branches  of  industrial  production.  The 
mechanical  engineer's  education  should  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  civil  endneer,  with  the 
addition  of  a  knowledge  of  the  tneory  and  prac- 
tice of  machine  construction.  Electrical  engi- 
neering is  a  branch  of  mechanical  en^neering 
and  includes  the  application  of  electricity^  to 
mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits,  as  derived 
from  some  other  source  of  energy.  Mining 
engineering  is  a  combination  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding branches  as  applied  to  the  discovery  and 
operation  of  mines,  the  building  of  nuneral 
working  plants,  and  treatment  of  ores.  Military 
engineering  deals  entirely  ^th  the  arts  of  war, 
the  desi^,  construction  and  maintenance  of 
fortifications,  machines  of  defense  and  attack, 
ordnance,  and  the  surveying  of  country  in  prepa- 
ration for  military  operations.  Marine  en^- 
neering  is  parti v  military  and  partly  civil, 
embracing  naval  architecture,  building  and 
operating  of  ships  and  naval  accessories.  In 
the  military  sense,  it  comprises  the  construc- 
tion of  war  vessels  and  the  construction  and 
of    torpedoes,   submarine   mines,    etc. 

aitiify  engineering  consists  of  the  construc- 
tion of  sewers  and  drains,  providing  for  the 
cleaning  of  city  streets  and  the  dispo^  of  gar- 
bage and  sewage,  reclaiming  of  swamps,  and 
overcoming  of  all  conditions  tending  to  interfere 
with  public  health.  The  education  and  training 
of  the  enicineer  in  modem  times  have  called  for 
the  establishment  of  technical  schools  and 
courses  in  engineering  in  the  lai^  colleges  and 
universities.  These  schools  provnde  the  student 
with  the  theories  of  mathematics,  mechanics, 
and  engineering,  and  by  means  of  extensive 
laboratory  and  outside  work  provide  him  with 
practice  in  the  design,  construction,  and  use  of 
nuulcrn  cnKintH>rii\g  appliances. 

lOpUiMipal  Church,  Protestant,  a 
denomination  in  the  United  States  directlv 
dcwHMuicil  from  the  Church  of  EIngland,  whicn 
dt^ctrinally  clnims  to  be  based  on  the  Holy 
S<Tipturtv^  as  interpretoil  in  the  Apostles  and 
other  ancient  creeila  of  the  Church  that  have 
been  universally  recei>*ed»  and  to  hax-e  kept  her- 
self aloof  from  all  the  modem  8\-stems  ot  faith. 


placing 
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whether  of  Calvin,  or  Luther,  or  Arminius,  leav- 
ing its  members  free  to  enjov  their  own  opinions 
on  aU  points  not  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as 
necessary  to  soul's  health,  and  refuang  to  be 
narrowed  down  to  any  other  creed  or  creeds  than 
those  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Primitive  Church. 
It  claims  also  to  have  retained  all  that  is  essen- 
tial to  Church  oreanization  in  its  episcopate,  and 
in  its  Utuigy  to  nave  not  only  a  wise  and  jucti- 
cious  oompend  of  doctrine  and  devotion,  but 
also  one  of^the  most  effectual  of  all  possible  con- 
servative safeguards  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.  Three  clerical  orders  are  recog- 
nized—  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  —  the 
first  deriving  tneir  office  in  direct  succession  from 
the  apostles  by  episcopal  consecration,  and  the 
others  receiving  ordination  at  the  hajids  of  a 
bishop.  Those  of  the  second  order  are  oititled 
archdeacons,  deans,  rectors,  vicars,  or  curates, 
according  to  their  functions.  A  reader  is  a  by- 
man  licensed  by  the  bishop  to  read  in  a  church 
or  chapel  where  there  is  no  clergyman.  Parson 
signifies  a  clergyman  in  possession  of  a  parochial 
chureh.  From  the  time  of  the  first  congrega- 
tions of  the  Chureh  of  England,  in  America,  in 
1607,  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  all  the 
cleigy  in  the  colonies  were  re«irded  as  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  Xiondon.  The  first 
American  Bishop  was  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury, 
who,  in  1783,  was  consecrated  in  Scotland  as 
Bishop  of  Connecticut.  All  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Chim^hes  in  the  United  States  are  associated 
in  one  national  body,  called  the  General  Conven- 
tion, which  meets  trienniaUy. 

Fathers  of  the  Church,  the  name  given 
to  certain  writers,  or  apologists,  of  the  eariy 
Christian  Chureh.    They  are  usually  divided  into 
three  classes  —  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  the  Primi- 
tive Fathers,  and  (simply)  the  Fathers.    The 
!  Apostolic  Fathers f  who  were  contemporary  to 
i  some  extent   with  the  apostles,   are   Hennas, 
j  Barnabas,    Clemens    Romanus,    Ignatius,    and 
Polycarp.    The  Primitive  Fathers,  who  lived  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Centuries,  include  Justin 
Martyr,  Irenseus,  Athenaeoras,  Clemens  Alex- 
.  andrinus,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen  (who  wrote 
I  in  Greek),  and  Tertullian,  Minutius  Felix,  and 
,  Cyprian  (who  wrote  in  Latin).     The  Fathers,  or 
those  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centuries,  belomred 
either  to  the  Greek  or  to  the  Latin  Chureh.     The 

Principal  Greek  Fathers  are  Ehisebius^  Athanasius, 
Iphr^m  Syrus,  Basil,  Cyril  of  Jerusal«n. 
I  Gregory  Naxienzen,  Macarius,  Gregory  Nyssen, 
'  Epiphanius,  John  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alcx- 
jandria,  and  Theodoret.  The  principal  Lditin 
1  Fathers  are  Hilary,  Lactantius,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine. 

Friends,  Society  of,  the  ommization 
commonly  called  Quakers,  founded  in  Uie  middle 
of  the  &venteenth  Century  by  Georee  Fox. 
They  are  distinguished  from  other  CnrtsUan 
bodies  by  the  special  stress  they  lay  on  the 
immediate  teachmg  and  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  their  Mlief  tmit  no  one  should  be 
paid  or  appointed  by  human  authoritv  for  the 
exercise  of  the  gift  of  the  ministry.  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  belief  thev  hold  their  meetings  with- 
out any  prearranged  service  or  sermon,  and 
sometimes  in  total  silence.  The  Friends  believe 
that  the  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Loid's 
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Supper  are  to  be  taken  spiritually,  and  not  in  an 
outward  form.  Their  protests  against  the  use 
of  oaths  and  against  tbe  exaction  of  tithes  and 
church  rates  cost  them  much  suffering  and 
frequent  imprisonment  during  the  first  fifty 
years  of  their  existence.  The  simplified  dress 
which  Friends  adopted  from  conviction  200 
years  ago  became  stereotyped  into  a  uniform. 
This  dress  has  generally  bieen  given  up,  as  hav- 
ing the  "testimony"  against  music  and  singing 
in  its  rigid  application,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
speech,  such  as  the  use  of  'Hhee^'  and  ''thou" 
instead  of  ''you"  (though  many  Friends  still 
retain  this  custom  among  themselves),  and  the 
avoidance  of  all  titles  of  courtesy.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  very  decided  evangelical  move- 
ment among  Friends,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  old  quietism  is  dying  out.  As  a  result 
of  this  change  the  influence  of  the  Society 
beyond  its  own  borders,  through  home  and 
foreign  missions  and  adult  First  Day  (Sunday) 
Schools,  has  developed  to  a  remarkaole  extent. 
There  is  in  the  United  States  a  numerous  body 
of  Friends  called  Hicksites  (from  their  founder, 
Elias  Hicks),  who  separated  from  the  orthodox 
community.  They  nold  latitudinarian  views. 
The  Wilburite  section  are  conspicuous  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  their  adherence  to  the  livery  and  the  i 
"  plain  language."  Large  numbers  of  persons  | 
wno  do  not  appear  in  the  statistical  returns  j 
attend  the  Mission  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  very  large  numbers  come  under  | 
their  influence  in  the  foreign  mission  field.  i 

Oreek  Church,  The,  taken  in  the  widest 
sense,  comprehends  all  those  Christians  following  ' 
the  Ureek  or  Greco-Slavonic  rite  who  receive  the  | 
first  seven  general  councils,  but  reject  the  author- 
ity of  the  Koman  pontiff  and  the  later  councils 
of  the  Western  Church.  The  Greek  Church  I 
calls  itself  "the  Holy  Orthodox  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,"  and  it  includes  three  distinct 
branches  —  the  Church  within  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  subject  directly  to  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople;  the  Church  in  the  kingdom  of 
Greece;  and  the  Russo-Greek  Church  in  the 
dominions  of  the  czar.  The  proper  histonr  of 
the  Greek  Church  as  a  separate  body  dates  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Greek  schism,  or 
rather  from  the  commencement  of  the  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Chuiph  of  Constantinople  to 
establish  for  itself  a  distinct  jurisdiction,  and  an 
independent  headship  in  the  eastern  divicdon  of 
the  empire.  The  ecclesiastical  preeminence  of 
Constantinople,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  followed 
upon  the  political  distinction  to  which  it  rose  as 
the  seat  of  the  imperial  residence  and  the  cen- 
ter of  the  imperial  government.  Originally 
Byzantium  was  but  a  simple  episcopal  see,  sul>- 
ject  to  the  metropolitan  of  Heraclea;  but  the 
rank  of  the  see  rose  with  the  fortunes  of  the  city; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Century  a 
canon  of  the  first  council  of  Constantinople,  held 
in  381,  assures  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  "Con- 
stantinople is  the  new  Ron^e/'  the  "precedence 
of  honor"  next  after  the  ancient  Rome.  The 
United  Greek  Church  comprehends  those  Chris- 
tians who,  while  they  follow  the  Greek  rite. 
observe  the  discipline  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
make  use  of  the  Greek  liturgy,  are  yet  united 
with  the  Church  of  Rome,  admitting  the  double 


procession  of  the  spirit  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  and  acoeptinja;  all  the  doctrinal 
decisions  subsequent  to  the  Greek  schism  which 
have  force  as  articles  of  faith  in  the  Roman 
Church.  The  United  Greeks  are  found  chiefly 
in  southern  Italy,  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  in 
Poland,  and  the  Russian  Empire.  In  Italy  tney 
are  computed  at  80,000;  in  Austria  at  about 
4,000,000;  and  in  Poland  at  about  250,000.  In 
Russia  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  their  number; 
it  has  fallen  off  considerably  in  late  years.  In 
Austria  they  are  divided  into  Roumanians  and 
Ruthenians  —  the  former  being  settled  in 
Wallachia,  Transylvania,  and  eastern  Hungary; 
the  latter,  in  Little  Russia,  Galicia,  and  north- 
eastern Hungry.  The  union  of  the  Greek 
Christians  of  Wallachia  and  Transylvania  dates 
from  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Century;  and 
although  the  Reformation  made  some  progress 
among  them,  they  still  for  the  most  part  re- 
main^ true  to  the  union.  The  union  of  the 
Galician  Greeks  or  Ruthenians  is  of  much  later 
date,  about  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  usaee  of  the 
United  Greek  Church  as  to  the  law  of  ceRbacy  is, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  pontiffs,  the  same 
as  among  the  other  Greeks.  They  are  also  per- 
mitted to  administer  communion  under  both 
kinds. 

Heart.  A  hollow  muscular  organ,  the 
function  ot  which  is  to  maintain  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  The  human  heart  is  formed  of 
a  firm  thick  muscular  tissue,  composed  of  fibers 
interlacing  with  each  other,  and  is  supplied  with 
nerves  and  vessels,  which  are  termed  coronary. 
Its  coronary  arteries  branch  off  from  the  aorta, 
and  the  coronarv  veins  return  the  blood  in  the 
right  auricle.  Its  nerves  are  branches  of  the 
eighth  and  ereat  intercostal  pairs.  It  is  divided 
in  the  midcUe  by  a  strone  partition,  and  on  each 
side  by  two  cavities,  caBed  ventridea;  one  the 
right  or  -pulmonic,  and  the  other  the  left  or  ays- 
temic.  Attached  to  the  base  of  the  heart  are  two 
aurides,  so-called  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
ear.  In  the  rijght  auricle  there  are  four  aper- 
tures: two  of  tne  vencB  cavcB,  one  of  the  coronary 
vein,  and  one  an  opening  into  the  right  ventricle. 
There  are  five  apertures  in  the  left  auricle;  one 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  those  of  the  four 
pulmonary  veins.  Each  ventricle  has  two 
orifices;  one  from  the  auricle,  and  another  into 
the  artery.  The  ventricles  are  supplied  with 
valves;  those  at  the  arterial  opening  oeing,  from 
their  form,  called  aemirlunar;  those  at  the  orifice 
of  the  right  auricle,  tricuspid;  and  those  at  the 
orifice  of  the  left  auricle,  mitral.  The  valve  at 
the  termination  of  the  vena  cava  inferior,  just 
within  the  auricle,  is  called  the  valve  of  tlusta- 
ckius.  The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  called 
diaetole;  its  contraction,  systole.  The  alternate 
contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  are 
entirely  involuntary,  and  dependent  on  the 
nervous  system.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  daily  work  of  an  ordinary  human  heart,  in 
propelling  the  blood,  is  equal  to  the  lifting  124 
tons  a  foot  high. 

Horse  Power,  the  measure  of  a  steam 
engine's  power,  as  originally  settled  by  James 
Watt,  being  a  lifting  power  equal  to  33.000 
pounds  raised  one  foot  high  per  minute.    Thus, 
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an  engine  is  said  to  be  of  100  horse  power  (h.  p.) 
when  it  has  a  lifting  capacity  equivalent  to 
3,300,000  pounds  one  foot  high  per  minute.  To 
ascertain  the  horse  power  of  an  engine  multiply 
together  the  pressure  in  pounds  on  a  square  inch 
of  the  piston,  the  area  of  the  piston  m  inches, 
the  length  of  the  stroke  in  feet,  and  the  number 
of  strokes  per  minute,  divide  the  result  bv  33,000 
and  the  quotient,  less  one-tenth,  aUowed  for  loss 
by  friction,  will  ^ve  the  horse  power.  Engines 
are  frequently  said  to  be  of  so  many  horse  power 
nominal ;  the  real  or  indicated  horse  power,  how- 
ever, often  exceeds  the  nominal  by  as  much  as 
three  to  one. 

Illiteracy.  The  following  percentages  in- 
dicate the  relative  illiteracy  of  the  chief  nations 
of  the  world.  In  Rumania,  88.4  per  cent,  of  the 
population  can  neither  read  nor  write:  in  Servia, 
79.3  per  cent.;  in  Portugal,  79.2 ;  in  Spain,  68.1 
per  cent. ;  in  Russia,  61.7  per  cent. ;  in  Hungary, 
47.8  per  cent.;  in  Austna,  35.6  per  cent.;  m 
Italy,  32.9  per  cent. ;  in  Greece,  30  per  cent. ;  in 
Belgium,  10  per  cent. ;  in  Ireland,  7.9  per  cent. ; 
in  France,  4.7  per  cent. ;  in  En^nd,  3  per  cent. ; 
in  Scotland,  2.5  per  cent.;  in  The  Netheriands, 
2.3  per  cent. ;  in  Finland,  .5  per  cent. ;  in  Den- 
mart,  .2  per  cent. ;  in  Switzerland,  .13  per  cent. ; 
in  Sweden  and  Norway,  .08  per  cent.;  in  The 
German  Empire,  .05  per  cent. ;  and  in  Saxony, 
Bavaria,  WQrttemberg  and  some  other  German 
states  only  rarely  a  person  can  be  found  who 
cannot  read  and  write.  In  the  United  States 
the  ratio  of  illiteracy  among  the  whites  is  6.2 
per  cent. 

Libraries.  Libraries  existed  in  ancient 
E^vpt  and  Assyria,  and  Pisistratus  is  credited 
witn  the  honor  of  introducing  a  public  library 
at  Athens  about  B.  C.  337.  Cicero  and  various 
wealthy  Romans  made  collections  of  books,  and 
several  Roman  Emperors  established  libraries, 
partly  with  books  obtained  as  spoils  of  war. 
By  far  the  most  celebrated  library  of  antic^uity 
was  the  Alexandrian.  In  the  West  libraries  of 
any  note  were  founded  in  the  second  half  of  the 
Eighth  Century  by  the  encouragement  of  Charle- 
magne. In  France  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
was  that  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr^s, 
near  Paris.  In  Germany  the  libraries  of  Fulda, 
Corvey,  and  in  the  Eleventh  Century  that  of  Hir- 
schau,  were  valuable.  In  Spain,  in  the  Twelfth 
Century,  the  Moors  had  seventy  public  Ubraries. 
of  which  that  of  Cordova  contained  250,000 
volumes.  In  Britain  and  Italy  libraries  were 
also  founded  with  great  zeai,  particularly  in  the 
former  coimtry,  by  Richard  Aungerville;  in  the 
latter  by  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  others.  After 
the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  this  was  done 
more  easily  and  at  less  expense.  The  principal 
libraries  of  modem  times  are : 


LiBRABT  CiTT  No. 

Bibliotb^ue  Dationale,    .    .  Paris 

Britiflh  Museum London,    .... 

Library  of  Congress,     .    .    .  Washington,    .    . 
Imper.  publionaja  bibUoteka,St.  Petersburg,    . 

KOnigliche  bibliothek,  .   .    .  Berlin, 

Kdn.  Hof-  u.  Staatsbiblio- 

thek Munich.    . 

K.  u.  k.  Hofbibliothek,    .    .  Vienna,     . 
Universit&ts-  u.   landesbib- 

liothek Strasburg, 

Public  Library Boston,     . 

Publicnyj  i  Eumjancovskij 

musej, Moscow,  . 


or  Vols. 
2.602.000 
2,003.000 
1,000.000 
1.329.000 
1.434.000 


1.000,000 
900.000 


814.000 
812,260 


800.000 


LiBRART  CXTT  NO.  OW  VOLS. 

Public  Library  —  Astor, 
Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foun- 
dation  New  York  City.  .  787.700 

Biblioteca  nacionaU  ....  Bladrid,    ....  600.000 

Bodleian  Library Oxford.    ....  600,000 

K.    k.    Universit&ts-biblio- 

thek, Vienna 506.526 

Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge  (U.  S.)  575,880 

Cambridge    University    li- 
brary  Cambridge  (Eng.)  550.000 

Det  store  kongelige  biblio- 
thek  Copengahen,    .    .  550.000 

Universit&ts-bibliothek,  .    .  QOttingen.   .    .    .  506.814 

Universiteit  bibliotheek  .    .  Amsterdam,     .    .  500.000 

K5a  bibliotheek The  Hague. .  .    .  500.000 

Other  larj^  and  valuable  libraries  are:  the 
royal  libranes  at  Stuttgart  and  £>resden;  the 
university  libraries  of  Genoa,  Prague,  Crdttin^n. 
Upsal,  and  Dublin;  also  the  libraries  of  Vemce, 
Florence,  Milan.  Bologna,  Naples,  and  the  Ad- 
vocates', Eklinburgh.  The  Vatican  librair, 
Rome,  and  the  Bodleian,  Oxford,  are  particularly 
valuable  in  rare  books  and  manuscripts.  The 
spread  of  education,  and  the  consequent  grow- 
ing taste  for  knowledge,  has  called  into  existence 
innumerable  smaller  libraries,  ready  of  access, 
and  providing  such  literature  as  the  special  dus 
of  refers  demand.  This  public  library  system 
has  naturally  been  most  developed  in  faoghly- 
educated  countries  such  as  Germany,  France, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States. 

lAght*  That  peculiar  ]3roperty  of  matter 
which  affects  the  nerves  of  sight,  and  causes  us 
to  see.  A  rav  of  light  is  an  exoeedin«dy  small 
portion  of  light  as  it  comes  from  a  luminous 
body.  A  beam  of  light  is  a  collection  of  parallel 
rays.  A  medium  is  a  body  which  affords  a  pas- 
sage for  the  rays  of  light.  A  pencil  of  rays  is  a 
mass  of  diverging  or  converging  rays.  Converg- 
ing rays  are  those  which  tend  to  a  common  pomt ; 
diverging  rays,  those  which  come  from  one  point, 
and  continiially  separate  as  they  proceed.  The 
rays  of  light  are  parallel,  where  the  lines  which 
they  describe  are  so.  The  radiant  point  is  the 
point  from  which  diver^g  rays  proceed.  The 
focus  is  the  point  to  wmch  the  conversing  rays 
are  directed.  Light  passes  off  from  a  luminous 
bodv  in  all  directions;  and  its  intensity  decreases 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases:  Uius,  if 
one  object  is  twice  as  far  from  a  luminous  body 
as  another  of  the  same  size,  it  will  receive  only 
one-fourth  as  much  light  as  the  latter.  The 
velocity  with  which  light  travels  is  enonnous; 
it  was  estimated,  on  astronomical  data,  at  183.- 
470  miles  per  second;  but  according  to  Lfon 
Foucault's  recent  experiments  with  the  "  turning 
mirror,''  it  is  185,170  English  miles  per  seocmd; 
and  it  requires  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  pass  through  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit.  When  light  encounters  an  obstacle,  seme 
of  it  is  reflected,  some  absorbed,  and,  if  the  inter- 
posed body  is  not  opaque,  some  of  it  is  trans- 
mitted. During  transmission  it  is  noodified, 
being  in  some  cases,  as  with  doubly  refrac^ng 
crysUils,  decomposed  into  two  white  ravs,  pos- 
sessing different  properties;  and  in  others,  as 
with  glass  prisms,  decomposed  into  a  number 
of  colored  rays,  accompanied  by  rays  which  are 
colorless,  and  in  fact  invisible,  but  which  have 
marked  chemical  and  calorific  properties.  Wboi 
luminous  rays  pass  into  a  dark  chamber  throu^ 
a  small  aperture,  and  are  received  upcm  a  screen, 
they  form  images  of  external  objects.       These 
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imajges  are  inverted;  their  shape  is  always  that 
of  the  external  objects,  and  is  independent  of  the 
shape  of  the  aperture.  The  inversion  of  the 
images  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  luminous 
rays  proceeding  from  external  objects,  and  pene- 
trating into  the  chamber,  cross  one  another  in 
passim;  the  aperture.  Continuing  in  a  straight 
line,  the  rays  from  the  higher  parts  meet  the 
screen  at  the  lower  parts,  and  mversely,  those 
which  come  from  the  lower  parts  meets  the 
higher  parts  of  the  screen.  Hence  the  inversion 
of  the  image.  Light,  heat,  and  the  chemical 
principle  seem  to  be  modifications  of  the  same 
element:  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which 
they  diner. 

Liquid  Air  is  based  upon  the  cooling 
that  air  undergoes  when  it  is  subject  to  ex- 
panaon  and  passes  from  a  given  to  a  lower 
pressure.  To  obtain  a  liquefaction  of  the  air 
at  atmospheric  pressure  it  is  necessary  to  cool 
it  to  — 191®:  that  is,  to  compress  it  to  800 
atmospheres  before  expanding  it.  This  is  ac* 
comphshed  by  an  electric  motor  actuating  a 
pump  which  sucks  air  from  the  atmosphere.  It 
is  then  dried  by  passing  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
thence  into  a  liquid  ammonia  refrigerating  ap- 
paratus. It  is  successfulljr  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  oxygen.  It  is  oi  little  use  as  a 
motive  power  or  refrigerant,  partly  on  account 
of  its  cost. 

LungrSy  the  sole  breathing  organs  of  reptiles, 
birds,  mammals,  and  in  part  of  amphibians 
(frogs,  newts,  etc.),  the  latter  forms  breathing  in 
eariy  life  by  branchi®  or  gills,  and  afterwards 
partly  or  entirely  by  lungs.  The  essential  idea 
of  a  lunc;  is  that  of  a  sac  communicating  with  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  a  tube,  the  trachea  or 
windpipe,  through  which  air  is  admitted  to  the 
or^n,  and  through  structural  peculiarities  to  its 
intimate  parts,  the  air  serving  to  supply  oxygen 
to  the  blood  and  to  remove  carbomc  acid.  In 
the  Mammalia,  including  man^  the  lungs  are  con- 
fined to  and  freely  suspended  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  or  chest,  whicn  is  completely  separated 
from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  muscular 
diaphragm  or  'midrifif.'  In  man  the  lungs  are 
made  up  of  honeycomb-like  cells  which  receive 
their  suppler  of  air  through  the  bronchial  tubes. 
If  a  broncmal  tube  is  tr^sed  it  is  found  to  lead 
into  a  passage  which  divides  and  subdivides, 
leading  off  into  air-cells.  The  walls  of  these  air- 
cells  consist  of  thin,  elastic,  connective  tissue, 
through  which  run  small  blood-vessels  in  con- 
nection with  the  pulmonary  arterv  and  veins. 
By  this  arrangement  the  blood  is  brought  into 
contact  with,  and  becomes  purified  by  means  of, 
the  air.  The  impure  blood  enters  at  the  root  of 
the  lunff  through  the  pulmonary  artery  at  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  and  passes  out  purified 
through  the  pulmonary  veins  towards  the  left 
side  of  the  heart.  Botn  lungs  are  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  membrane  called  the  pleura^  which 
forms  a  kind  of  double  sac  that  on  one  side  lines 
the  ribs  and  part  of  the  breast  bone,  and  on  the 
other  side  surrounds  the  lung.  Pleurisy  arises 
from  inflammation  of  this  membrane.  The 
lungs  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  heart, 
the  upper  part  of  each  fits  into  the  upper  comer 
of  the  chest,  about  an  inch  above  the  collar-bone, 
while  the  base  of  each  rests  upon  the  diaphragm. 


The  right  lung  is  shorter  and  broader  than  the 
left,  which  extends  downwards  further  bv  the 
breadth  of  a  rib.  Each  lung  exhibits  a  broad 
dividon  into  an  upper  and  lower  portion  or  lobe^ 
the  division  being  marked  by  a  deep  cleft  which 
runs  downwards  obliquely  to  the  front  of  the 
oigan;  and  in  the  case  of  the  rieht  lung  there  is 
a  further  division  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
cleft;  Thus  the  left  lung  has  two,  whilst  the 
right  lung  has  three  lobes.  These  again  are 
divided  into  lobules  which  measure  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  consists 
of  air-cells,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, and  the  tissue  by  which  the  lobules  them- 
selves are  bound  togetner.  The  elasticity  of  the 
lungs  by  which  they  expand  and  expel  the  air  is 
due  to  the  contractile  tissues  found  m  the  bron- 
chial tubes  and  air-cells,  this  elasticity  being 
aided  by  a  delicate,  elastic,  surface  tissue.  The 
lungs  are  popularly  termed  ^Mights,"  because 
they  are  the  lightest  organs  in  the  body,  and 
float  when  pla^d  in  water,  except  when  they 
are  diseased. 

Lutherans.  A  designation  originally  ap- 
plied by  their  adversaries  to  the  Reformers  of 
the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  afterward  appro- 
priated among  Protestants  themselves  to  those 
who  took  part  with  Martin  Luther  against  the 
Swiss  Reformers,  particularly  in  tte  contro- 
versies regarding  tne  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  so 
employed  to  this  day  as  the  designation  of  one 
of  the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  Protes- 
tant Church  was  divided,  the  other  being  known 
as  the  Reformed  Church.  Lutheranism  is  the 
prevailing  form  of  Protestantism  in  Germany; 
it  is  the  national  religion  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway;  and  there  are  Lutheran  churches 
in  the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  in  Holland, 
France,  Polana,  and  the  United  States.  In  aU 
there  are  about  30,000,000  Lutherans.  Among 
the  Lutheran  symbolical  books  the  '^Augsburg 
Confession,"  Luther's  "Shorter  Catechism," 
and  the  "Formula  Concordije"  ("Formula  of 
Harmony"),  hold  the  principal  place.  The 
chief  difference  between  the  Lutherans  and  the 
Reformed  is  as  to  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  sacrament  of  the  Supper;  the  Lutherans 
holding  the  doctrine  of  consubstantiation  — 
Christ's  body  present  "in,  with,  and  imder  the 
unchanged  bread  and  wine  " —  though  rejecting 
transubstantiation;  while  some  of  their  more 
extreme  theologians  have  asserted  not  only  the 

Eresence  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ  in  the 
ord's  Supper,  as  Luther  did,  but  the  absolute 
omnipresence  or  ubiquity  of  His  human  nature. 
Other  points  of  difference  relate  to  the  allowance 
in  Christian  worship  of  things  indifferent;  and 
many  of  those  things  at  first  retained  as  merely 
tolerable  by  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers 
have  become  favorite  characteristics  of  some  of 
the  Lutheran  churches  —  as  crucifixes  and 
pictures  in  places  of  worship,  etc.  In  its  con- 
stitution the  Lutheran  Church  is  generally  un- 
episcopal  without  being  properly  presbyterian. 
It  is  consistorial;  with  the  civil  authonties  so 
far  in  place  of  bishops.  In  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway  there  are  bishops,  and  in  Sweden 
an  archbishop  (of  Upsala),  but  their  powers 
are  very  limited.  In  1900,  there  were  five  bodies 
of  Lutherans  in  the  United  States,  with  a  total 
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of  6,710  ministers,  11,123  churches,  and  1,665,878 
members. 

Meth'odlst.  A  branch  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  originated  in  England  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  In  1729  John  Wesley, 
with  his  brother  Charles  and  a  few  other  asso- 
ciates at  Oxford,  organized  a  meeting  for  their 
mutual  moral  improvement.  They  were  soon 
joined  byothers,  among  them  Mr.  Hervey  and 
George  Whitefield,  till  at  the  end  of  six  years 
they  numbered  fourteen  or  fifteen.  The  term 
''Methodists''  was  applied  to  them  on  account 
of  their  methodical  mode  of  life  and  work. 
After  his  return  from  Georgia  in  1738,  Wesley 
began  to  preach  with  great  ^rvor.  In  the  early 
part  of  1739,  Whitefield  set  the  first  example  of 
open-air  preaching  at  Kingswood,  near  Bristol, 
addressing  an  immense  crowd  of  colliers.  John 
Wesley,  as  well  as  his  brother  Charles,  followed 
this  example.  Being  denied  admission  to  the 
churches  by  the  clergy,  they  preached  in  private 
houses,  bams,  market  places,  and  the  o[3en  fields. 
The  converts  made  by  their  preaching  were 
either  despised  or  utterly  neglected  by  the  Church, 
and  hence  Wesley,  at  their  own  recjuest,  formed 
them  into  societies  for  mutual  edification  and 
improvement,  called  "the  United  Societies." 
For  their  government  a  few  simple  rules  were 
proposed  by  the  Wesleys,  whicn,  with  slight 
exceptions,  are  still  recognized  as  the  "General 
Rules"  by  aU  branches  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Methodism  strove  at  first  only  to  restore  a 
purified  and  intensified  spiritual  life.  The  sub- 
stance of  its  doctrines  is  to  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Wesley,  John  Fletcher,  Richard 
Watson,  and  others,  and  in  the  generally  uniform 
teachings  of  the  Methodist  pulpit.  The  articles 
which  Wesley  prepared  for  tne  Methodist  Church 
in  America  were  taken  substantially  from  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Methodism  holds  that  the  salvation  or  non- 
salvation  of  each  human  being  depends  solely 
on  his  own  free  action  in  respect  to  the  enlighten- 
ing, renewing,  and  sanctilyinf  inworkinq^  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  hence  it  is  Arminian  in  dis- 
tinction from  Calvinistic.  It  emphasizes  the 
doctrine  of  assurance,  i.  e.,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
bears  witness  of  pardon  and  acceptance  to  the 
justified  sinner,  it  also  makes  prominent  the 
doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  or  perfect  love. 
Methodist  polity,  like  the  Methodist  confesson, 
is  to  be  understood  only  by  regarding  Methodism 
as  a  revival  and  missionary  movement.  Weslev 
thought  as  little  of  establishing  a  separate  church 
polity  as  of  publishing  a  separate  theology. 
But  the  neglect  and  freauent  ridicule  of  the  con- 
verts by  the  clergy  of  tne  establishment  caused 
many  to  relapse;  and  this  led  him  to  consent 
reluctantly  to  the  appointment  of  lay  preachers. 
The  first  assembly  that  took  the  name  of  "con- 
ference" was  held  in  the  Foundery,  London, 
June  25,  1744^  and  thereafter  annually.  Se- 
cession was  discouraged,  and  they  distinctly 
denied  that  they  were  dissenters.  Previous  to 
the  conference  of  1744,  the  greater  portion  of 
England  had  been  divided  into  "circuits,"  and 
provision  had  been  made  to  supply  these  with 
preachers  for  such  time  as  the  need  of  the  work 
seemed  to  indicate.  Wesley's  views  of  ecclesias- 
tical authority  and  polity  underwent  radical 


changes,  and  led  him,  at  the  recognition  of  the 
independence  of  the  American  colonies,  to  pro- 
vide a  separate  church  organization  for  the 
Methodists  of  America,  and  at  his  death  to  per- 
petuate his  work  by  constituting  the  "Umted 
Societies"  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body  in  regu- 
lar Ic^al  form.  Methodism  holds  to  no  inspired 
or  divinely  imposed  church  politv.  In  ureat 
Britain  it  recognizes  but  one  order  of  clergy, 
while  in  America  it  has  provided  two. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  original 
and  largest  body  of  Methodists  in  the  United 
States.  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  during  their 
visits  to  Amenca,  had  organized  no  Methodist 
societies.  In  1766,  a  class  was  formed  byPhilip 
Embury,  greatly  assisted  by  Captain  Thomas 
Webb,  an  officer  of  the  British  Ajrmy  stationed 
in  New  York,  one  of  Wesley's  local  preachers. 
Webb  preached  and  formed  classes  durinf  1768, 
on  Lon^  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Philadelphia.  In  the  same  year  the  first 
chapel  was  dedicated  in  John  Street,  New  York; 
and  in  1770,  the  first  Methodist  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia was  erected.  In  1769,  Boardman  and 
Pilmore,  the  first  missionaries  sent  to  America 
by  Wesley,  arrived  in  New  York.  In  1771, 
Francis  Asbury  arrived,  and  the  next  year  he 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Wesley  superintendent 
of  the  American  societies.  He  was  soon  supo^ 
seded  by  Thomas  Ranldn.  The  first  American 
conference  was  held  in  1773,  and  consisted  of 
ten  preachers,  all  of  European  birth.  The  so- 
cieties then  aggregated  1,160  members.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  neariy 
all  the  preachers  of  En^ish  descent,  except  Aa- 
bury,  returned  home.  During  the  war  the  Eng- 
lish church  in  America  was  neariy  extinguished, 
and  the  dependence  of  the  Methodists  on  the 
English  clergy  for  the  sacraments  almost  entirdy 
failed  them.  Wesley  in  1780,  applied  to  OSt 
Bishop  of  London  to  ordain  at  least  one  presbyter 
to  adininister  the  sacraments  among  the  American 
Methodists,  but  was  refused.  Therefore  in  1784, 
Wesley^  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Creighton 
and  Richard  Whatcoat,  presbyters,  ordained 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke.  LL.  u,.  as  superintendent 
of  the  American  Metnodist  Churches,  with  the 
instruction  that  Asbury  should  be  assistant 
superintendent.  On  Coke's  arrival  a  genend 
conference  of  sixty  ministers  met  in  Baltunore, 
December  24,  1784,  adopted  the  episcopal  form 
of  government,  made  the  episcopal  office  elective, 
and  held  the  superintendents  amenable  to  the 
body  of  ministers  and  preachers.  The  "SundaT 
Service"  and  twenty-five  "Articles  of  Religion" 
were  adopted.  In  1800,  Richard  Whatcoat  was 
elected  bishop,  and  in  1808,  William  McKendree. 
In  1808,  the  plan  of  a  delated  general  con- 
ference was  adopted.  This  body,  composed  of 
ninetv  members,  held  its  first  session  m  1812. 
The  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
are  expressed  in  the  twenty-five  "Artidee  of 
Religion,"  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
twenty-third,  which  recognizes  the  dvil  author^ 
itv  of  the  United  States,  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Weslev  from  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

There  are  five  judicatory  bodies,  termed  re- 
spectively the  ''general  conference,"  the  "iiMfi- 
cial  conference,"  the  "annual  conferaioe,'^  the 
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"district  conference/'  and  the  ''quarterlv  con- 
ference." Prior  to  1872,  the  general  conference 
was  composed  exclusively  of  preachers.  It  now 
consists  of  two  laymen  for  each  annual  conference 
and  one  minister  for  every  forty-five  members. 
It  meets  quadrenniallv  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
and  is  presided  over  by  the  bishops.  It  is  the 
sole  le^slative  body  of  the  Church.  It  elects 
bishops,  missionary  and  educational  secretaries. 
book,  agents,  and  editors  of  its  periodicals,  and 
is  also  the  court  of  final  appeal.  The  annual 
conference  consists  of  traveling  preachers.  A 
bishop  is  the  presiding  officer,  or  m  his  absence 
the  conference  may  appoint  its  president.  Its 
powers  are  simply  administrative.  It  holds 
Its  members  responsible,  passinetheir  character 
imder  examination  each  year.  The  district  con- 
ference is  composed  of  tb^  presiding  elder  of  the 
district,  pastors,  local  preachers,  exhorters,  and 
one  steward  and  Sunday  school  superintendent 
from  each  pastoral  charge. 

MohainiTiedanism,  the  name  com- 
monly fi^ven  in  Christian  countries  to  the  creed 
establisned  by  Mohammed.  His  followers  call 
their  creed  lalam  (entire  submission  to  the 
decrees  of  God)^  and  their  common  formula  of 
faith  is,  "There  is  no  God  but  Allah,  and  Moham- 
med is  his  prophet."  The  dogmatic  or  theoretical 
part  of  Monammedanism  embraces  the  following 
points:  (1)  Belief  in  God,  who  is  without 
beginning  or  end,  the  sole  Creator  and  Lord  of 
the  universe,  having  absolute  power,  knowledge, 
glory,  and  perfection.  (2)  Belief  in  his  anjgels, 
who  are  impeccable  beings,  created  of  light. 
(3)  Belief  in  good  and  evil  Jinn  (genii),  who  are 
created  of  smokeless  fire,  and  are  subject  to 
death.  (4)  Belief  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
are  his  imcreated  word  revealed  to  the  prophets. 
Of  these  there  now  exist,  but  in  a  greatly  cor- 
rupted form,  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms^  and 
the  Gospels;  and  in  an  uncorrupted  and  mcor- 
ruptible  state  the  Koran,  which  abrogates  and 
suipasses  all  preceding  revelations.  (5)  Belief 
in  God's  prophets  and  apostles,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  whom  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Hoses,  Jesus,  and  Mohanuned.  Mohammed 
is  the  greatest  of  them  all,  the  last  of  the  prophets 
and  the  most  excellent  of  the  creatures  of  God. 
(6)  Belief  in  a  general  resurrection  and  final 
jud^^ent,  and  in  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, chiefly  of  a  physical  nature.  (7)  The 
belief,  even  to  the  extent  of  fatalism,  of  God's 
absolute  foreknowledge  and  predestination  of  aU 
events  both  good  and  evil.  The  practical  part 
of  Mohamm^ianism  inculcates  certain  observ- 
ances or  duties,  of  which  four  are  most  important. 
The  first  is  prayer,  including  preparatory  purifi- 
cations. Prayer  must  be  engaged  in  at  five 
stated  periods  each  day.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions tne  Moslem  has  to  offer  up  certain  prayers 
hi^d  to  be  ordained  by  God,  and  others  ordained 
by  his  prophet.  During  prayer  it  is  necessary 
that  the  face  of  the  worwiper  be  turned  towards 
the  kebla,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  Mecca. 
Prayers  may  be  said  in  any  clean  place,  but  on 
Friday  they  must  be  sidd  in  the  mosq  ue.  Second 
in  importance  to  prayer  stands  the  duty  of  giving 
alms.  Next  comes  the  duty  of  fasting.  The 
Moslem  must  abstain  from  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  from  every  indulgence  of  the  senses, 


every  day  during  the  month  of  Ramadhan, 
from  the  first  appearance  of  daybreak  imtil 
sunset,  unless  physically  incapacitated.  The 
fourth  paramount  religious  duty  of  the  Moslem 
is  the  performance  at  least  once  m  his  life,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  pilffriHiage  to  Mecca,  after  which  he 
becomes  a  Hadji.  Circumcision  is  general 
among  Mohammedans,  but  is  not  absolutely 
obligatory.  The  distinctions  of  clean  and  un- 
clean meats  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  Mosiuc 
code.  Wine  and  aU  intoxicating  liquors  are 
strictly  forbidden.  Music,  games  of  chance,  and 
usury  are  condemned.  Images  and  pictures  of 
living  creatures  are  contrary  to  law.  Charity, 
probity  in  aU  transactions,  veracity  (except  in  a 
few  cases),  and  modesty,  are  indispensable 
virtues.  After  Mohammed's  death  Abu  Bekr, 
his  father-in-law,  became  his  successor,  but  dis- 
putes immediately  arose,  a  party  holding  that 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  was  by  right 
entitled  to  be  his  immediate  successor.  Tma 
led  to  the  division  of  the  Mohammedans  into  the 
two  sects  known  as  Shiites  and  Sunnites.  The 
former,  the  believers  in  the  right  of  Ali  to  be  con- 
sidered the  first  successor,  constitute  at  present 
the  majority  of  the  Mussulmans  of  Persia  and 
India;  the  latter,  considered  as  the  orthodox 
Mohammedans,  are  dominant  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire^  Arabia,  Turkestan,  and  Africa.  The 
total  Mohammedan  population  of  the  world  is 
estimated  at  fully  215,000,000. 

Moon*  The  orb  which  revolves  round  the 
earth;  a  secondary  planet  or  satellite  of  the 
earth,  whose  borrowed  light  is  reflected  to  the 
earth  and  serves  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  night. 
Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth  is  about  237,000 
miles;  its  diameter  is  2,160  miles  and  its  magni- 
tude about  one-forty-ninth  of  that  of  the  earth. 
It  completes  its  revolution  round  the  earth,  in  a 
mean  or  average  period  of  twenty-seven  days, 
seven  hours,  forty-three  minutes,  eleven  ana 
one-half  seconds,  which  constitutes  the  ddereal 
month.    The  satellite  of  any  planet. 

Moravians.  A  religious  sect,  called  at 
first  Bohemians,  and  constituting  a  branch  of 
the  Hussites,  who,  when  the  Calixtines  came  to 
terms  with  the  council  of  Basel,  in  1433,  refused 
to  subscribe  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  conr 
stituted  themselves  into  a  distinct  body. 
Their  tenets  were  evangelical.  In  1522,  they 
made  advances  to  Luther,  who  partially  recog- 
nized them,  but  they  ultimately  adopted  Ccu- 
vinistic  views  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  Driven 
by  persecution,  they  scattered  abroad,  and  for 
a  time  their  chief  settlement  was  at  Fulnek  in 
Moravia,  whence  they  were  called  Moravian 
Brethren,  or  Moravians.  On  May  26,  1700, 
was  bom  Nicolaus  Ludwi^,  Count  von  Zinzen- 
dorf ,  son  of  the  chamberlain  and  state  minister 
of  Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 
Poland.  Having  met  with  a  Moravian  refugee, 
who  told  him  of  the  persecutions  to  which  his 
sect  was  exposed  in  Austria,  Count  Zinzendorf 
offered  him  and  his  corehgionists  an  asylum  on 
his  estate.  The  man,  whose  name  was  David, 
accepted  the  offer,  and  in  1722,  settled  with  three 
other  men,  at  a  place  called  by  Zinzendorf 
"Hermhut"  (the  Lord's  guard).  Under  his 
fostering  care,  the  sect  greatly  increased  in 
strength.    Till  his  death,  on  May  9;  1760,  he 
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traveled,  largely  spreading  their  views.  Though 
they  have  never  been  numerous,  yet  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  they  acquired 
great  reputation  from  having  a  larger  propK>rtion 
of  their  membership  enga$|edin  foreign  missions 
than  any  Christian  denomination  since  apostolic 
times.  In  1900,  the  denomination  in  the  United 
States  reported  118  ministers,  111  churches, 
and  14,817  members. 

Mormons,  a  sect  founded  in  1830,  by 
Joseph  Smith,  a  native  of  the  United  States. 
The  distin^;uishing  peculiarities  of  the  sect  are 
—  the  behef  in  a  continual  divine  revelation 
through  the  inspired  medium  of  the  prophet  at 
the  head  of  their  Church,  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy, and  a  complete  hierarchical  organization. 
The  supreme  i)ower,  spiritual  and  temporal,  rests 
with  the  president  or  prophet  (elected  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Church),  who  alone. works 
miracles  and  receives  revelations.  The  Mor- 
mons accept  both  the  Bible  and  the  Book  of 
Mormon  as  divine  revelations,  but  hold  them 
equally  subject  to  the  explanation  and  correction 
of  the  prophet.  The  latter  mentioned  book  (in 
Large  part  a  kind  of  hbtorical  romance  written 
by  one  Solomon  Spaulding,  in  1812),  pretends  to 
be  a  history  of  America  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  continent  after  the  destruction  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  up  to  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury of  our  era,  at  which  time  flourished  the 
legendary  prophet  Mormon,  its  reputed  author. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  written  on  gold  plates,  and 
concealed  until  its  hiding  place  was  revealed  to 
Smith  by  an  angel.  The  name  given  to  it  was 
evidently  owing  to  the  important  part  which 
Spaulding  had  assigned  to  Mormon  and  his  son 
Moroni  in  his  novel;  but  Smith  and  his  coadju- 
tors, instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the 
ori^nal  manuscript,  had  clumsily  engrafted  upon 
it  a  number  of  maxims,  prophecies,  etc.,  evident- 
ly garbled  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  interpo- 
lated in  such  a  manner  as  to  involve  anachron- 
isms and  contradictions.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Mormons  is  a  mixture  of  materialism  and 
millenarianism,  and  their  most  distinctive  fea- 
ture, polygamy,  which,  though  originally  con- 
demn^ in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  was  introduced 
under  a  theory  of  "spiritual  wives,"  and  a  mvs- 
terious  svstem  of  unrestricted  marriage  called 
"sealing."  The  Mormons  first  appeared  at 
Manchester,  New  York,  whence  they  were  com- 
pelled by  the  persevering  hostility  of  their 
neighbors  to  flee,  first  to  Kirtland  in  Ohio  (1831), 
then  to  Nauvoo,  the  "City  of  Beauty,"  in  Illinois 
(1838),  and  finally  to  the  Salt  Lake  in  Utah 
(1848).  In  1844,  the  founder,  Joseph  Smith, 
was  shot  by  a  mob  in  Cartha^  prison,  where  his 
lawless  behavior  had  brought  nim.  The  advance 
made  by  Mormonism  seems  to  have  been  due  far 
more  to  the  abilities  of  Brigham  Younj^,  the 
successor  of  Smith,  than  to  the  founder  himself, 
who  was  little  better  than  a  dissipated  and 
immoral  scamp.  Under  Young's  direction  large 
tracts  of  land  at  Salt  Lake  were  brought  under 
cultivation,  an  emigration  fund  was  established, 
and  a  skillful  system  of  propagandism  set  on  foot, 
by  which  large  numbers  of  converts  were  brought 
from  Europe,  especially  from  Great  Britain. 
A  State  was  organized  under  the  name  of  Deseret. 


Congress  refused  to  recosnize  it,  but  ereeted 
Utah  into  a  Territory,  ana  Brigham  Young  was 
appointed  ^vemor  of  it.  He  was  soon  removied 
by  the  United  States  authorities,  but  after  a 
time  the  Mormons  were  left  pretty  much  to 
themselves.  In  1870,  Congress  passed  a  bill  to 
compel  them  to  renounce  polygamy,  or  quit  the 
United  States.  A  prosecution  was  institttted 
against  Brigham  Young,  who  was  sentenced  to 
fine  and  imprisonment.  In  1877,  Young  <fied 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Tavior,  an  Kngiiah- 
man,  during  whose  presidency  the  United  States 
Government  has  passed  several  bills  for  the 
abolition  of  polygamy.  The  Reoigamzed 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Sainta, 
sometimes  called  non-polygamous  MoroKms, 
claim  to  be  true  to  the  doctnnes  proclaimed  by 
Joseph  Smith,  inastine  that  Brigham  Young's 
followers  were  led  by  nim  from  the  truth,  and 
deny  that  Young's  revelation  in  1852  concerning 
polygamy  was  genuine. 

Mosque  [mosk],  a  Mohammedan  temple  or 
house  of  worship.  The  first  moeque.  square 
and  capacious,  erected  by  Mohammed  at  Me- 
dina, partly  with  his  own  hands,  became  in  its 
plan  the  model  for  all  others,  which  was,  how- 
ever, subsequently  modified  by  the  addition  of 
the  cupola  and  minaret.  Thb  mosque,  tl^at  at 
Mecca,  and  the  mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem 
are  considered  peculiarly  holy  by  the  Moslemfi. 
The  rumma  musjid  or  great  mosque  at  Delhi, 
built  by  Shah  Jehan  in  1631-37,  is  generaDy  con- 
sidered the  noblest  building  ever  erected  for 
Mohammedan  worship.  The  chief  officer  of  a 
mosque  is  the  Nazir,  under  whom  are  tvo 
Imdms,  a  kind  of  religious  official,  in  no  way  to 
be  compared  with  what  we  understand  by  a 
clergyman  of  a  creed,  but  who  performs  a  cer- 
tain number  of  religious  rites  as  long  as  the 
Nazir  allows  him  to  do  so,  and  who,  being  very 
badly  remunerated,  generally  has  to  find  aomie 
other  occupation  besides.  With  many  of  the 
larger  mosques  there  are  schools,  academies,  and 
hospitals  connected,  and  public  Idtch^is,  in 
which  food  is  prepared  for  the  poor. 

Music.  The  origin  of  music  b  involved  in 
obscurity,  and  it  has  been  said  that  ^)eech  and 
song  are  coeval.  From  several  passages  in  the 
Old  Testament  it  is  evident  that  music  was 
made  use  of  at  an  early  period,  but  prc^bly 
without  any  regard  to  rhythm.  The  Greeks, 
who  inherited  the  art  from  the  Egyptians^  were 
the  first  to  reduce  music  to  a  system;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
Western  Europe  that  marked  signs  o€  improve- 
ment took  place,  and  not  imtU  the  flfteeoUi 
Century  that  an^  rapid  progress  was  made. 
The  great  distinction  between  the  music  of  the 
ancients  and  that  of  modem  times  lies  in  the 
peculiarity  of  the  scales  in  which  it  is  written. 
The  scales  or  modes  of  the  ancients  varied  from 
four  to  fourteen,  and  were  distinguished  by  the 
position  of  the  semitones,  as  in  our  modem 
major  and  minor  scales.  Many  of  our  na^onal 
melodies  are  written  in  these  ancient  scales, 
their  peculiar  character  being  derived  from  the 
position  of  the  semitones.  Melody  was  probably 
the  sole  characteristic  of  the  music  of  the  an- 
cients, and  it  was  not  until  the  Seventh  Century 
that  composition  in  harmony,  either  vocal  or 
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insteumental.  came  into  use.  In  the  Eleventh 
Century  we  also  find  an  innovation  by  the  intro- 
duction of  notes  of  unequal  length,  giving  variety 
to  mdody ;  and  the  question  of  time  and  rhythm 
came  into  consideration.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  art  of  composition  was  first  cultivated  in 
Flanders.  The  earliest  example  is  of  the  Tenth 
Century,  and  consists  simply  of  a  succession, 
of  fourths  and  fifths.  Harmony  probably  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  music  of  the  most  civil- 
ized nations  of  modem  times.  In  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  we  have  Palestrina 
and  his  contemporaries,  Boyd,  Gibbons,  etc., 
who  enriched  the  art  by  their  compodtions, 
simplifjring  the  harmonies,  and  giving  more 
flowing  and  natural  melodies.  In  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries  we  have  Handel, 
Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart;  and  in  the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  perfection  of  the  art 
has  almost  been  attained  in  Beethoven,  Spohr, 
Weber,  Cherubini,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  and 
Schumann,  etc.  The  science  of  music  is  treated 
ill  works  on  acoustics,  and  has  reference  to  the 
nature  of  musical  sounds  and  their  relation  to 
each  other.  Under  this  branch  of  the  science 
are  classed  musical  sounds,  the  vibrations  re- 
quired to  produce  them,  pitch,  harmonies,  etc. 
The  theory  of  music  has  reterence  to  the  symbols 
and  the  language  in  which  music  b  expressed, 
and  to  the  mles  generally  laid  down  in  order  to 
produce  correct  and  effective  musical  composi- 
tion. The  s3rmboIs  \ised  in  music  are  scales, 
clefs,  forms  of  notes  and  equivalent  rests,  tune 
divisions,  and  others,  respecting  which  informa- 
tion^ maybe  obtained  from  any  catechism  of 
mufflc.  These  symbols  and  signs  were  not  com- 
pleted in  their  present  form  until  very  recent 
times.  Having  obtained  the  necessary  materials, 
the  laws  of  composition  may  be  studied,  the 
Amplest  form  being  that  of  melod}r,  produced  by 
a  dngle  voice  or  instrument.  The  hi^ner  branches 
of  the  art  are  harmony,  composition,  modula- 
tion, and  counterpoint,  the  rmes  for  which  are 
laid  down  in  text-books  on  the  subiect. 

Ozone*  A  substance  disco verea  by  Sch6n- 
bein.  occasionally  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  having  a  peculiar  odor  resembling  that  pro- 
duced when  repeated  electric  sparks,  or  electric 
discharges,  from  a  point  are  transmitted  through 
the  air.  It  is  supposed  to  be  an  allotropic  form 
of  oxvgen.  It  is  also  formed  in  certain  cases  of 
the  slow  action  of  air  upon  phosphorus.  The 
ozone  existing  from  time  to  time  in  the  atmos- 
phere has  been  supposed  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  community,  and  observations 
with  regard  to  it  are  frequently  made  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  called  an  ozonometer,  the  es- 
sential parts  of  which  consist  of  strips  of  paper 
steeped  in  a  mixture  of  starch  and  iodide  of 
potassium.  Ozone  turns  the  paper  brown,  the 
tint  varyme  with  the  quantity  of  ozone. 

Pagranfsm.  The  reli^on  of  the  heathen 
world,  in  which  the  deity  is  represented  under 
variouitf  forms,  and  by  all  kinos  of  images  or 
idols:  it  is  therefore  called  idolatry  or  image- 
worsnip.  The  theology  of  the  paeans  was  of 
three  sorts  —  fabulous,  natural,  and  pohtical  or 
civil.  The  fabuUms  treats  of  the  genealogy, 
worship,  and  attributes  of  their  deitie8,who  were 
for  the  most  part  the  offspring  of  the  imagination 


of  poets,  painters,  and  statuaries.  The  natural 
theology  of  the  pagans  was  studied  and  taueht 
by  the  philosopners,  who  rejected  the  miUti- 
pucity  of  gods  introduced  by  the  poets,  and 
Drought  their  ideas  to  a  more  rational  form. 
The  'political  or  civil  theology  of  the  pagans  was 
instituted  by  legislators,  statesmen,  and  poli- 
ticians, to  keep  the  people  in  subjection  to  the 
civil  power.  This  chiefly  related  to  their  tem- 
ples, altars,  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship. 
The  word  pamm  was  originally  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts,  who,  on  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  ad- 
herecf  to  the  worship  of  false  |;ods,  or  who  refused 
to  receive  Christianitv  after  it  had  been  adopted 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  name  was  given  to  all  who  were  not 
Jews  or  Christians,  they  only  being  considered 
to  belone  to  a  true  religion ;  but  in  moie  modem 
times,  Mohammedans,  who  worship  the  one  su- 
preme God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  are  not 
called  pagans, 

PasTOda.  A  Hindoo  place  of  worship,  con- 
taining an  idol.  It  consists  of  three  portions: 
an  apartment  surmounted  by  a  dome,  resting  on 
columns,  and  accessible  to  all;  a  chamber  mto 
which  only  Brahmins  are  allowed  to  enter;  and, 
lastly,  a  cell  containing  the  statue  of  the  deity, 
closed  by  massive  gates.  The  most  remarkable 
pagodas  are  those  of  Benares,  Siam,  Pegu,  and 
particulariy  that  of  Juggernaut,  in  Orissa. 

Parsees.  The  name  given  in  India  to  the 
fire-worshiping  followers  of  Zoroaster,  chiefly 
settled  in  Bombay,  Surat,  etc.,  where  they  are 
amongst  the  most  successful  merchants.  They 
have  a  great  reverence  for  fire  in  all  its  forms, 
since  they  find  in  it  the  symbol  of  the  ^ood  deity 
Ahurft-Mazda  (Ormuzd).  To  this  divmity  they 
have  dedicated  "fire-temples,"  on  whose  altar 
the  sarced  flame  is  kept  continually  burning. 
Benevolence  is  the  chief  practical  precept  of 
their  religion,  and  their  practice  of  this  finds  its 
evidence  in  their  many  charitable  institutions. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  their  customs  is  in 
the  disposal  of  their  dead.  For  this  they  erect 
what  are  called  "towers  of  silence,"  built  of 
stone,  about  twenty-five  feet  hi^h,  and  with  a 
small  door  to  admit  the  corpse.    Inside  is  a  large 

I  pit  with  a  raised  circular  platform  round  it  on 
which  the  body  is  exposed  that  it  may  be  de- 
nuded  of  flesh  by  vultures,  after  which  the  bones 

I  drop  through  an  iron  gratine  into  the  pit  below. 

,  PerfectlonlstSy  or  Bible  Commun* 
IstSy  popularly  named  Free-lovers,  an  Ameri- 
can sect  founded  in  1838  by  John  Humphrey 

I  Noyes.    Noyes  was  employed  as  a  law-clerk  at 

1  Putney,  in  Vermont,  when  the  fierce  religious 
revival  of  1830  spread  over  the  New  England 
States,  but  he  abandoned  law  for  religion,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  restoration  of  the  primi- 
tive Cnristian  ideal.  His  distinctive  doctrines 
were:  (1)  reconciliation  to  God  and  salvation 
from  sin  —  purely  matters  of  faith;  (2)  recog- 
nition of  the  brotherhood  and  the  equality  of 
man  and  woman;  and  (3)  community  of  labor 
and  its  fruits.  In  1838  he  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing a  society  giving  expression  to  his  views  at 
Putney.  Besides  himself  this  included  his  wife, 
his  mother,  and  his  sister  and  brother,  who  were 
joined  by  several  other  families.    All  property 
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was  thrown  into  a  common  stock;  all  debts,  all 
duties  fell  upon  the  society,  which  ate  in  one 
room,  slept  under  one  roof,  and  lived  upon  one 
common  store.  All  prayer  and  religious  service 
were  stopped,  Sunday  was  unobserved,  family 
ties  were  oroken  up,  and  a  complex  marriage 
system  was  establisned.  by  which  each  man  be- 
came the  husband  and  brother  of  every  woman ; 
every  woman  the  wife  and  sister  of  every  man. 
They^  held  that  true  believers  are  free  to  follow 
the  indications  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  all  things, 
nothing  being  ^ood  or  bad  in  itself.  Conse- 
ouently,  they  rejected  all  laws  and  rules  of  con- 
auct.  except  those  which  each  believer  formu- 
latea  for  himself;  but  to  prevent  the  inconveni- 
ences arising  from  an  ignorant  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  they  introduced  the  "principle  of 
sjrmpathy,"  or  free  public  opinion,  which,  in  fact, 
constituted  the  supreme  government  of  the  sect. 
Presbyterian   Church.    A   name  ap- 

Elied  to  those  Christian  denominations  which 
old  that  there  is  no  order  in  the  Church  as  es- 
tablished by  Christ  and  His  apostles  superior 
to  that  of  presbyters,  and  who  vest  Church  gov- 
emment  in  presbyteries,  constituted  of  ministers 
and  elders,  posseeoed  of  equal  powers,  thus  with- 
out superiority  among  themselves.  Presby- 
terianism  does  not  recognise  the  term  bishop 
as  the  superior  of  the  presbytery,  because  these  i 
two  names  or  titles  in  the  New  Testament,  are  | 
used  interchangeably  of  the  same  persons. 
Presbyterians  hold  that  the  authority  of  their 
ministers  is  derived  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  , 
is  s3rmboli2ed  by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  i 
presbjrtery  collectively.  They  affirm  that  all 
Christian  ministers,  being  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
are  eaual  by  their  commission.  The  conmga- 
tion  elects  its  own  minister  and  elders,  and  luso 
its  deacons  and  trustees  —  the  former  of  the 
last  two,  takes  charge  of  the  charities  of  the 
Church,  and  the  latter  of  its  temporal  or  financial 
affairs.  The  session,  consisting  of  the  minister 
and  elders,  has  the  spiritual  oversight  of  the 
church  members.  The  Presbytery  is  consti- 
tuted by  ministers  and  elders  in  equal  numbers. 
A  congregation  for  the  time  without  a  pastor  i 
can  be  represented  in  the  presbytery  by  an ! 
elder.  An  appeal  may  be  made  to  the  presby-  . 
tery  from  congregations  or  sessions.  A  synod  I 
consists  of  a  number  of  presbyteries  within  de- ! 
fined  boimdaries.  The  eeneral  assembly  is  the 
highest  court  of  the  Church,  and  consists  of 
representatives  from  all  the  presbyteries,  each 
minister  is  accompanied  by  an  elder  from  the 
same  presbytery.  The  first  Presbyterian  Church 
in  modem  times  was  founded  in  €reneva  by  John 
Calvin,  about  1541;  and  the  constitution  and 
doctrines  were  thence  introduced,  with  some 
modifications,  into  Scotland  by  John  Knox, 
about  1560,  though  the  Presbyterian  was  not 
legally  recognized  as  the  national  form  of  Church 
^vemment  till  1592.  The  first  Presbyterians 
in  America  were  emigrants  from  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  first  Presbj'terian  Church  in  Amer- 
ica was  founded  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
in  1629.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  Presby- 
terian congregation  that  landed  there  in  1625. 
This  movement  was  projected  by  Presbyterian 
leaders  in  the  south  of  England  and  also  in  Lon- 
don.   It  was  designed  to  be  a  colonisation  on 


a  higher  principle  than  the  desire  for  ^ain.  The 
Church  now  has  five  theological  seounaries.  A 
revision  of  the  confession  was  commenced  in 
1891,  and  is  now  in  progress.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  formulate  a  creed  which  shall  express  the 
doctrine  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Church.  There 
are  several  branches  which  virtually  hold  the 
polity  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
Stat^  each  having  its  own  theological  semi- 
naries and  colleges,  such  as  the  Presbyteriaa 
churches  northern  and  southern,  the  Cumber- 
land, Reformed,  the  United  Presbyterian,  ^ 
Reformed  Dutcn  and  German,  etc.  The  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada  is  strong  and  pros- 
perous, with  six  theological  colleges.  In  1890, 
there  were  above  800  ministers  and  140,000 
communicants.  In  the  Australasia  eolomes 
Presbyterianism  is  also  vigorous.  In  the  Csp 
Colony  and  minor  colonies  Presbyterianism  is 
also  represented. 

Reformed  Church.  In  general,  txKD- 
prehends  those  Churohes  which  were  formed  at 
the  Reformation;  but  the  term  is  specificallj 
applied  to  those  Protestant  Churches  which  dSd 
not  embrace  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of 
Luther.  The  title  was  first  assumed  by  the 
French  Protestants,  but  afterwards  became  the 
common  denomination  of  all  the  Calvinistic 
churches  on  the  Europ^n  continent.  The  Re- 
formed Church  of  America  is  a  body  known  up 
to  1867  as  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch 
Church,  being  founded  by  settlers  from  Hdland 
and  holding  Calvinistic  doctrines.  The  first 
minister  was  the  Rev.  George  Biicbael  Weiss, 
who  emigrated  with  about  400  people  of  the 
Palatinate  in  1727.  These  and  most  of  the 
immigrants  who  'followed  settled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, east  of  the  Susquehanna.  In  1746,  ue 
Rev.  Michael  Schlatter  was  commisaoned  br 
the  synods  of  North  and  South  Holland  to  vist 
their  German  missions  in  America,  and  to  res^u- 
late  their  ecclesiastical  relations.  He  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  the  first  synod  (or,  as  it  was 
then  called,  coetus)  of  the  Geiman  Refonned 
Church,  September  29,  1747.  The  German  Re- 
formed coetus  continued  under  the  jurisdietka 
of  the  Church  of  Holland  till  1793,  wbra  an 
independent  synod  was  formed.  It  increased 
rapiolv  in  membership  and  congregations.  The 
spread  of  the  English  language  led  to  a  doeer 
connection  with  other  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
United  States;  and  many  ministers  and  ctm- 
gregations  showed  a  tendlency  to  drop  cotain 
customs  of  the  Church,  as  confirmation  and 
churoh  holidays.  The  first  triennial  general 
synod,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  Cnurch, 
met  in  Pittsbuigh  in  November,  1863.  The 
general  synod  of  1869,  resolved  to  drop  the  word 
German  from  the  name  of  the  Qiurch.  The 
Heidelberg  catechiffln  is  the  only  standard  of 
doctrine.  As  this  book  was  intended  to  harmo- 
nise the  Melanchthonian  and  Calvixustic  ten- 
dencies, it  has  been  construed  by  theologisBs 
of  these  two  schools  in  different  ways.  In  the 
German  Reformed  Churoh  the  Md^mchthooian 
element  has  been  predominant,  so  that  maov 
representative  theologians  have  incurred  the 
chaige  of  Romanizing  tendencies.  The  worship 
of  the  Church  is  liturgical;  its  government  is 
presbyterian. 
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RELIGIOUS  STATISTICS 

DIVISIONS  OF  EUROPE 


COUNTBIBS 

Catholic 

Protestant 

Orthodox 

Jews 

Moham- 

Unclas- 

Church 

CUURCHKS 

Churches 

medans 

sified 

Ruflsiv- 

OjiOlljHX) 

3.400.000 

29.478.000 

3.900.000 

680.000 

73,310.000 
3.100.000 

3,;ijo.tioo 

olKf.rHX) 

I.ToO.nOO 

i^i.ooo 

S.(KMX«(X1 

290.000 

<l«^rm*ny, 

i7,im.(n)0 
3lJOO,f>00 

35  .as:,  (MX) 

32.000 

AuBtria-HungiRry, 

100.000 

France,  ..?'.'. 

84.000 

United  Kingdom 

fl.500,f.>00 

30.100.000 

Itjo.eiOO 

600.000 

Italy,.  . 

2g.850.f>t)0 

62.000 

3-1. nOO 

50.000 

Spam 

10,^50J>00 

29.000 

r>uoo 

Belgium, 

.^.f>8<)/K)0 

15.000 

3.1  lOO 

'2.660 

Rumania.  .    . 

100.000 
3l>tl,U0O 

4.3D(VO00 

15.000 

11.000 

2.756.000 

4.800.660 
1,700.000 

4110,1100 
Oo.iiOO 

^^s,f>00 

30.000 
2,7US.OOO 

65.000 

Ottoman  Empire 

70.000 

Netherlands 

16.000 

Portugal. 

1,000 

Sweden 

1,(H)0 

1.172,0130 

4.608.000 
1.710.000 

2.000 
8.000 

1.000 

Switserland, 

10,000 

Denmark, 

3.lh)0 

10,000 

IHIOO 

2.089.000 

10.000 

1.000 

l.*930.660 
1.973.000 

4.000 
6.000 
5.000 

16.000 

ia(X)o 

4,000 

Oreece,  .    .    ! 

Scrvia 

Bulgaria. 

2^»,o00 

1.393.000 

571.000 

Norway 

]jjOO 

1.958.000 

1.660 

Rumelui 

riii.uoo 

760.660 

'4.660 

240.000 

2.000 

::ooo 

290.000 

1.000 

Luxembourg, 

^nft.uOO 

Malta. 

U^M.noO 

Gibraltar 

i^ViOO 

Total  Followers 

160.165.000 

80.812,000 

89.196.000 

6.456.000 

6.629.000 

1.219.000 

The  distinction  between  followers  and  actual  communicants  should  be  observed. 


DENOMINATIONS    IN   THE    UNITED   STATES 


Denominations 

Ministers 

Churches 

COMMUNICANTS 

Adventists 

Baptists. 

1.565 

38.010 

173 

15,269 
95 

■  V,  348 

104 

1.326 

.  201 

499 

128 

'  5.959 

7.153 

3.241 

1,508 

1,466 

4 

100 

964 

301 

1.652 

7.872 

345 

1.240 

41.483 

130 

12.705 

5.258 

2.044 

3.773 

5 

17 

'  2.247 

544 

720 

54 

159.503 

2.499 

54.566 

98 

314 

47 

9 

12.449 

10 

63 

1.340 

110 

663 

268 

590 

139 

22 

6.943 

11.110 

1.100 

2.730 

1.075 

4 

155 

1.227 

570 

1.328 

13.919 

351 

701 

60.352 

119 

15.922 

7,567 

2.563 

983 

8 

20 

5 

748 

71 

4.351 

464 

977 

156 

95.437 
5.140.770 

Brethren  (River).        ...                        

4.239 

Brethren  (Plymouth), 

Buddhist  (Chinese).        ...                        

6.661 

Buddhist  and  Shintoist  (Japanese). 

Catholics 

11.143.455 

Catholic  Apostolic,  .                                                                  

1.491 

Christadelphians 

Christian  Connection 

1.277 
101.597 

Christian  Catholic  (Dowie),  ...            

40.000 

Christian  Scientists, , ... 

Christian  Union. 

80.197 
17.500 

Church  of  Ck>d  (Winebrennerian), 

41.475 

Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem 

8.084 

Communistic  Societies,  .                                   

3.084 

Congregationalists, 

Disciples  of  Christ. 

694.923 
1.264,758 

I>unkards. 

121.194 

dvangelical  Bodies. 

179.339 

Friend.                     

118.752 

Friends  of  the  Temple,  .                        

340 

German  Evangelical  Protestant. 

20.000 

German  Evangelical  Synod.  .    .            

228.420 

Jews "'.             '                                               

143.000 

Latter-Day  Saints 

396.354 

Lutherans. 

Swedish  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant  (Waldenstromians).    .... 
Mennonites, 

1.957.433 
46,000 
61.690 

Methodists 

6,551.891 

Mor^viRnn,          ^ 

16.923 

Presbyterians 

Protestant  Episcopal. 

1,771.877 
846.492 

Reformed. 

422.359 

Salvation  Army 

28.500 

Schwenkfeldians 

Social  Brethren, 

731 
913 

Society  for  Ethical  Culture 

1.700 

Spiritualists. 

295.000 

Theoeophical  Society, 

2.607 

United  Brethren 

286.238 

Unitarians 

Universalists 

71.000 
55.831 
14.126 

Grand  Total, 

207.707 

32.283.658 

722 
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Respiration.  A  function  proper  to  ani- 
mals, tne  object  of  which  is,  to  place  the  ma- 
terials of  the  blood  —  the  mixture  of  the  venous 
blood  with  lymph  and  chyle  —  in  contact  with 
atmospheric  air,  in  order  that  it  may  acquire 
the  vivifying  qualities  which  belons  to  arterial 
blood.  The  organs  for  executing  tnis  function 
are,  in  the  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles,  the 
lungs.  In  man,  the  respiration  consists  of  me- 
chanical and  chemical  phenomena.  The  me- 
chanical are  inspiration  and  exjnratum.  The 
evident  chemical  phenomena  consist  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  certam  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  absorption  of  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  the  disengagement  of  a  Quantity  of  water 
in  the  state  of  vapor.  In  the  nealthy  condition 
the  respiration  is  easy,  eentle,  regular,  and  with- 
out noise.  In  man,  the  respirations  are  gen- 
erally about  thirty-five  per  minute  in  the  first 
year  of  life;  twenty-five  during  the  second; 
twenty  at  puberty;  and  eighteen  in  the  adult 
age  —  during  which  time  he  inhales  about  eigh- 
teen pints  ofair.  The  air  drawn  in  and  expeUed 
by  the  lungs  in  respiration  is  called  breath. 

Salvation  Army,  The.  The  Salvation 
Army  b  a  missionary  onzanization  set  on  foot 
in  England  by  William  Booth,  who  was  called 
the  "  General  of  the  army.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tion is  for  a  company  to  march  about  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  singing  popular  sacred 
songs  and  speaking  between  wniles  for  about 
five  minutes.  The  army  has  also  a  large  num- 
ber of  religious  periodicals  and  small  books. 
Mr.  Booth  was  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion,  which  he  left  in  1861,  to  begin  ''re- 
vivalistic  services''  in  a  tent  in  Whitechapel. 
'  In  1865,  his  little  band  of  followers  called  them- 
selves "The  East  London  Christian  Revival 
Society,"  afterwards  changed  to  "  The  Christian 
Mission."  In  1869,  the  Mission  made  expedi- 
tions to  provincial  towns.  Lastly  in  1873,  the 
name  was  changed  to  "The  Salvation  Army." 
Its  literary  organ,  called  "The  Christian  Mis- 
sion," first  appeared  monthly  in  1874.  In  1879, 
it  was  callea  "The  Salvantionist,"  and  in  the 
same  year  its  title  was  changed  into  "The  War 
Cry."  Its  flag  now  flies  in  fifty-one  countries 
or  colonies,  where,  under  the  charge  of  20,000 
officers  and  employees,  with  46,000  local  officers, 
and  about  50,000  musicians.  The  army  has 
sixty-three  weekly  newspapers  and  magazines, 
with  a  total  weekly  circulation  of  1,300,000, 
and  published  in  twenty-four  languages. 

Sciences.  The  name  for  such  portions  of 
human  knowledge  as  have  been  more  or  less 
generalized,  systematized,  and  verified.  The 
term  "Philosophy"  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
not  altogether,  coincident  with  science,  being 
applied  to  the  early  efforts  and  strainings  after 
the  explanation  of  the  universe,  that  preceded 
exact  science  in  any  department.  Botn  names 
denote  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  knowledge, 
or  for  intellectual  satisfaction,  in  contrast  to 
the  search  that  is  limited  to  immediate  practice 
or  utility. 

The  sciences  have  been  variously  classified, 
and  the  principles  of  their  classification  have 
been  a  subject  of  discussion.  We  shall  here  de- 
scribe the  mode  of  classifying  them  in  accord- 
ance with  present  usage,  and  with  the  principles 


most  generally  agreed  upon.  It  is  convenient 
to  prepare  the  way  by  distinguishing  between 
Theoretical  Sciences,  which  are  the  scieDoes 
properly  so  called,  and  Practical  Science.  A 
Theoretical  Science  embraces  a  distinct  depart- 
ment of  nature,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  give, 
in  the  most  compact  form,  the  entire  body  of 
ascertained  (scientific)  knowledge  in  that  de- 
partment: such  are  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physiolo|jgy,  zoOlo^.  A  practical  science  is  the 
application  of  scientificaUy  obtained  facta  and 
laws  in  one  or  more  departments  to  some  prac- 
tical end,  which  end  rules  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  whole;  as,  for  example, 
navigation,  engineering,  mining,  medicine.  Nav- 
igation selects  from  the  theoretical  sciences  — 
mathematics,  astronomy,  optics,  meteorology, 
etc. —  whatever  is  available  for  guiding  a  sSp 
on  the  seas,  and  converts  the  knowledge  into 
rules  or  prescriptions  for  that  purpose.  The 
arts  that  can  thus  draw  upon  the  exact  sciences 
are  by  so  much  the  more  certain  in  their  opera- 
tions; they  are  the  scientific  arts. 

Another  distinction  must  be  made  before 
la3ring  down  the  systematic  order  of  the  tbeo- 
reticfiu  sciences.  A  certain  number  of  these 
sciences  have  for  their  subject  matter  each  a 
separate  department  of  natural  forces  or  powers; 
thus,  biology  deals  with  the  department  of 
organized  beings,  psychology  with  mind.  Others 
dcSd  with  the  application  of  powers  elsewbeie 
recognized  to  some  region  of  concrete  fact^  or 
phenomena.  Thus,  geology  does  not  discuss 
any  natural  powers  not  found  in  other  sciences, 
but  seeks  to  apply  the  laws  of  physics,  chem- 
istry, and  biology  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ances of  the  earth's  crust.  The  sciences  thit 
embrace  peculiar  natural  powers  are  called 
abstract,  general,  or  funoamental  sciences: 
those  that  apply  the  powers  treated  of  under 
these  tq  regions  of  concrete  phenomena  are 
called  concrete,  derived,  or  applied  sciences. 

The  abstract  or  theoretical  sciences,  as  most 
commonly  recognized,  are  these  six:  mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  biology  (vegetable 
and  animal  physiol<«y),  psychology  (mind', 
sociology  (society).  The  concrete  sciences  are 
the  natural  history  group  —  meteorc^ogy,  min- 
eralogy, botany,  zodlog^r,  geology,  also  ^e<^- 
raphy,  and  we  inijriit,  with  some  explanations, 
add  astronomy.  The  abstract  or  fundamental 
sciences  have  a  definite  sequence,  determining 
the  proper  order  for  the  learner,  and  also  the 
order  of  their  arriving  at  perfection.  We  pro- 
ceed from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  the 
independent  to  the  dependent.  Thus,  mathe- 
matics relates  to  quantUyy  the  most  pervading, 
simple,  fundamental,  and  independent  attribute 
of  tne  universe.  The  consideration  of  this  at- 
tribute has  therefore  a  natural  priority;  its 
laws  imderlie  all  other  laws.  As  mathematics 
is  at  present  understood,  it  has  an  abstract  de- 
partment, which  treats  of  quantity  in  its  most 
general  form,  or  as  applied  to  nothing  In  particu- 
lar—  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  aiid  the 
calculus -^  and  a  concrete  or  applied  depart- 
ment—  viz:  geometry  J  or  quantitv  in  space  or 
extension.  It  has  been  su^gestecl  that  ^neral 
mechanics,  or  the  estimation  of  quantity  in 
forcey  should  be  considered  a  second  concrete 
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department.  But  usually  mechanics  ranks 
with  the  next  fundamental  science  in  order, 
called  physics. 

Natural  philosophy  has  long  been  considered 
the  name  of  a  distinct  department  of  science: 
the  designation  physics  is  now  more  common. 
This  science  succeeds  mathematics,  and  precedes 
chemistry.  Of  all  the  fundamental  sciences,  it 
has  the  least  unity,  being  an  aggregate  of  sub- 

1'ects  with  more  or  less  connection.  Mechanics, 
lydrostatics,  hydraulics,  pneumatics,  acoustics, 
astronomy,  are  all  closely  related;  they  repre- 
sent the  phenomenon  of  movement  in  mass,  as 
applied  to  all  the  three  states  of  matter,  solid, 
liquid,  and  gas.  The  remaining  subjects  — 
heat,  light,  and  electricity  —  together  with  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  that  determine  cohe- 
sion, crystallization,  etc.,  are  described  as  relat- 
ing to  movement  in  the  moUcuU,  We  have  thus 
molar  physics  and  molcular  physics;  and  the 
tendency  is  now  to  treat  the  two  separately. 

Chemistry  lies  between  physics  and  biology, 
reposing  upon  the  one  and  supporting  the  other. 
It  assumes  all  the  physical  laws,  both  molar  and 
molecular,  as  known,  and  prooseds  to  consider 
the  special  phenomenon  of  the  composition  and 
decomposition  of  bodies  considered  as  taking 
place  m  definite  proportions,  and  leading  to 
change  of  properties.  The  composition  of  a  cup 
of  tea  from  water,  sugar,  milk,  and  infusion  of 
tea-leaf,  is  physical;  the  composition  of  marble 
from  oxygen,  carbon,  and  calcium,  is  chemical. 
In  the  one  case,  the  properties  of  the  separate 
ingredients  are  still  aiscemible;  in  the  other, 
these  are  merged  and  untraceable. 

Biology,  or  the  science  of  living  organization, 
involves  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical 
laws,  in  company  with  certain  others,  called 
vital.  It  is  most  usually  expounded  under  the 
desig|nations  vegetable  and  animal  physiology; 
and  in  the  concrete  departments,  botany,  zodl- 
ogy,  and  anthropology. 

Psycholo^,  or  the  science  of  mind,  makes  a 
wide  transition,  the  widest  that  can  be  taken 
within  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  from  the 
so-called  material  world,  to  the  world  of  feeling, 
volition,  and  intellect.  The  main  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  mind  is  self-consciousness;  and  it 
is  only  from  the  intimate  connection  of  mind 
with  a  living  organism,  that  the  subject  is  a 
proper  sequd  to  oioloey.  Not  until  lately  has 
any  insight  into  mina  been  obtained  through 
the  consideration  of  the  physical  organ  —  the 
brain;  so  that  psychology  might  £ive  been 
placed  anywhere,  but  for  another  consideration 
that  helps  to  determine  the  order  of  the  sciences 
—  viz :  that  the  discipline^  or  method,  of  the 
simpler  sciences  is  a  preparation  for  the  more 
abstruse.  Mathematics  and  physics  especially 
are  an  admirable  training  of  the  intellect  for  the 
studies  connected  with  mind  proper,  although 
the  laws  of  physics  may  not  of  themselves 
throw  any  direct  light,  on  the  successions  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

These  five  sciences  embrace  all  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  world,  and,  if  perfect,  their 
application  would  suffice  to  account  for  the 
whole  course  of  nature.  To  a  person  fully  versed 
in  them,  no  phenomenon  of  the  explained  uni- 
verse can  appear  strange;  the  concrete  sciences 


and  the  practical  sciences  contidn  nothing 
fundamentally  new.  They  constitute  a  liberal 
scientific  education.  It  is  not  uncommon,  how- 
ever, to  rank  sociolo^,  or  the  laws  of  man  in 
society,  as  a  sixth  pnniary  science  following  on 
psychology,  of  which  it  is  a  special  development. 

The  practical  sciences  do  not  admit  of  any 
regular  classification.  They  are  as  numerous 
as  the  separate  ends  of  human  life  that  can  re- 
ceive aid  from  science,  or  from  knowledg^e  scien- 
tifically constituted.  Connected  with  mind  and 
society,  we  have  ethics,  logic,  rhetoric,  gram- 
mar, philolo^,  education,  law,  Jurisprudence, 
politics,  political  economy,  etc.  In  the  manual 
and  mechanical  arts,  there  are  navigation^  prac- 
tical mechanics,  engineering,  civil  and  military, 
mining  and  metallurgy,  cnemistry  applied  to 
dyeing,  bleaching,  etc. 

The  medical  department  contains  medicine, 
sHr^ry,  midwifery,  materia  medica,  medical 
junsprudence.  A  science  of  liWng,  or  of  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness  by  a  skilled  application  of 
all  existing  resources,  would  be  tne  crowning 
practical  science. 

Septuagrint  {slp'tu-orflnt).  A  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament;  so 
called  because  the  translation  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  seventy-two  Jews,  who,  for 
the  sake  of  round  numbers,  are  usually  called 
the  seventy  interpreters.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
made  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
King  of  Egypt,  about  280  years  B.  C.  It  is  that 
out  of  which  all  the  citations  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  Old  are  taken.  It  was  also  the 
ordinary  and  canonical  translation  made  use  of 
by  the  Christian  Church  in  the  earliest  ages;  and 
is  still  retained  in  the  Churches  both  of  the  East 
and  West.  According  to  the  chronology  of  the 
Septuagint,  there  were  fifteen  hundred  years 
more  from  the  creation  to  Abraham  than 
according  to  the  present  Hebrew  copies  of  the 
Bible. 

Shorthand.  An  art  by  which  writing  is 
abbreviated,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  speaking. 
Its  great  and  general  utility  nas  been  recognized 
in  every  age,  and  numberless  systems  have  been 
devisea  to  facilitate  its  acquirement.  It  was 
practiced  by  the  ancients  for  its  secrecy  as  well 
as  for  its  brevity,  and  a  work  is  extant  on  the 
art,  which  is  ascribed  to  Tiro,  the  freedman  of 
I  Cicero.  The  first  English  treatise  on  stenog- 
raphy, in  which  marks  represent  words,  was 
published  in  1588,  by  Timothy  Bright,  M.  D., 
under  the  title,  "  Characterie :  an  Art  of  Short, 
Swift,  and  Secret  Writing  by  Character."  In 
1837,  appeared  Pitman's  •'Phonography" — the 
first  really  popular  system.  Melville  Bell,  fol- 
lowing in  the  path  marked  out  by  Pitman, 
founded  his  svstem  on  the  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  nrst  sketch  appeared  in  1849;  in 
1852,  the  first  complete  edition,  under  the  title 
"Semi-Phonography."  Shorthand  is  now  largely 
practiced  in  both  the  United  States  and  England, 
and  has  extended  its  benefits  to  many  classes 
besides  that  of  the  professional  reporter.  This 
is  due  chiefly  to  tne  excellences  of  Pitman's 
system  and  to  his  activity  in  disseminating  its 
principles.  The  existence  of  two  styles  of  pho- 
nography, one  adapted  for  letter  writing  and  the 
other  for  reporting  —  the  second,  however,  being 
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only  an  extension  of  the  first,  and  not  a  new 
system  in  itself  —  has  been  the  chief  basis  of  the 
popularity  of  phonetic  shorthand.  Popular 
modifications  of  Pitman's  system  have  oeen 
made  in  the  United  States  by  Graham,  Bumz, 
and  Munson. 

Skeleton.  A  term  which  is  popularly  used 
to  denote  the  svstem  of  hard  parts  forming  the 
bony  framework  of  the  body.  The  skeleton  of 
mammalia  consists  of  an  axial  portion  which 
comprises  the  skull,  the  vertebral  column,  the 
sternum  and  ribs,  and  an  appendicular  portion 
consisting  of  the  limbs.  The  skull  consists 
mainly  oi  the  cranium,  which  is  the  strong  bonv 
case  or  frame  which  encloses  the  brain,  and  af- 
fords support  and  protection  to  the  or^^ns  of 
smell,  taste,  sight,  apd  hearing.  To  the  mferior 
surface  of  the  cranium  are  suspended  the  man- 
dible, or  lower  jaw.  and  also  a  group  of  skeletal 
structures  termed  tne  hyoidean  apparatus,  which 
supports  the  tongue,  etc.  The  vertebral  or  spinal 
column  consists  of  a  series  of  bones  called  verte- 
brae, arranged  in  close  connection  with  each 
other  on  the  dorsal  side  of  the  neck  and  trunk. 
It  generally  extends  posteriorljr  be}rond  the 
trumc  to  form  the  tail,  and  anteriorly  it  articu- 
lates with  the  skull.  The  number  of  distinct 
bones  of  which  the  vertebral  colunm  consists 
varies  in  different  animals,  the  variation  being 
mainly  due  to  the  development  of  the  tail.  The 
vertebrae  differ  in  form  m  the  different  regions 
of  the  colunm,  but  they  are  nevertheless  con- 
structed on  a  common  plan.  The  sternum  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  bones  placed  longitudinally 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  ventral  side  of  the  thorax 
or  chest,  and  connected  on  each  side  ^ith  the 
vertebral  column  bv  a  series  of  long,  narrow, 
and  more  or  less  flattened  bones  termed  the 
ribs.  The  anterior  limbs  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing bones:  the  humerus,  or  arm-bone ;  the  radius 
and  ulna,  which  together  constitute  the  fore- 
arm; the  carpal,  or  wrist  bones;  and  the  meta- 
carpals and  phalanges,  or  bones  of  the  hand. 
The  posterior  limbs  consist  of  the  femur,  or 
thigh  bone:  the  tibia  and  fibula,  or  leg  bones; 
the  tarsal  bones,  forming  the  ankle;  and  the 
meta-tarsals  and  phalanges,  constitutiog  the 
bones  of  the  foot. 

Skin.  The  integument  which  invests  and 
surrounds  the  exterior  of  the  body.  The  skin 
of  man  consists  of  two  fundamental  layers,  viz : 
the  cuticle,  or  epidermis,  and  the  cutis,  dermis, 
or  true  skin.  The  cuticle,  or  epidermis,  is  a 
layer  of  epithelial  cells;  it  differs  in  thickness 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  is  without  blood- 
vessels and  nerves,  and  is,  therefore,  <^uite  de- 
void of  sensibility.  It  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups  of  strata,  a  superficial  and  a  deep  stra- 
tum. The  superficial  one  is  what  is  usually 
termed  the  epidermis,  in  the  more  precise  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  inner  or  deep  layer  is 
molded  on  to  the  true  skin,  and  consists  of 
softer,  moister,  and  more  roimded  cells  than 
the  outer  layer.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Malphigian  layer,  or  rete  mucosum;  and  it  is 
the  seat  of  the  coloring  material  or  pigment  of 
colored  races,  such  as  the  negro.  Tne  cutis  or 
dermis,  or  true  skin,  forms  me  more  complex 
lower  layer  of  the  skin.  It  consists  of  densely- 
interwoven  tissues,  and  is  well  suppled  with 


blood-vessels  and  nerves.  This  lajrer  contains 
the  sudoriparous  or  sweat-^ands,  wtdch  ex- 
crete the  perspiration,  and  idso  the  sebaceous 
glands,  which  secrete  oily  matter,  and  the  func- 
tion of  which  it  is  to  keep  the  skin  soft  and  flex- 
ible. The  papillae  of  the  skin  consist  of  small 
conical  processes  on  the  surface  of  the  cutis. 
The  central  portion  of  each  papilla  contains  a 
group  of  blood-vessels  and  a  nerve,  and  on  the 
more  sensitive  parts  of  the  sldn  touch-corpuades 
are  also  present.  Hair^  nails,  etc.,  are  developed 
from  slon.  The  skin  is  the  oigan  td  the  aa^e 
of  touch;  it  protects  the  superncial  parta  of  the 
body;  is  an  organ  of  respiration,  excretion,  and 
absorption;  and  regulates  the  temperature  of 
the  body. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  A  scieii- 
tific  institute  in  Washington,  oi-ganized  by  Act 
of  Congress  in  1846,  to  carry  into  effect  the  pro- 
visions of  the  will  of  James  Smithaon,  the 
founder.  Smithson  was  a  natural  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland;  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  and  was,  in  1790,  elected  a  F^ow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  1S29. 
leaving  his  property  (worth  $600,000)  to  his 
nephew,  with  tne  condition  that  if  the  latter 
died  without  issue  the  property  was  to  go  to 
the  United  States  to  found  an  establishment 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  1835,  the  nephew  died  childless,  and  in  1838, 
the  sum  of  $515,169  was  paid  to  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  In  1846,  the  interest  on 
this  sum  (the  principal  itself  must  remain  un- 
touched) was  applied  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
building,  with  apartments  for  the  reception 
and  arrangement  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
including  a  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet, 
a  chemi»Ed  mboratory,  a  library,  a  mlerv  of  art, 
and  the  necessary  lecture-rooms.  The  builcfing 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Washinj^n.  A  porti<m  ch 
the  funds  of  the  institution  is  devotee!  to  scien- 
tific researches  and  the  publication  of  works 
too  expensive  for  private  enterprise.  Three 
series  of  publications  are  issued:  "Contribu- 
tions to  Knowledge,"  "Miscellaneous  CoDee- 
tions,"  and  "Annual  Reports."  The  institu- 
tion contains  the  National  Museum,  which  is, 
however,  wholl^r  maintained  bv  the  government 
The  institution  is  administered  by  r^^nts,  com- 
posed of  the  chief-justice  of  the  Umted  States, 
three  members  of  the  Senate,  and  three  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  six  other  pei^ 
sons,  not  members  of  Congress.  The  president 
vice-president,  and  members  of  the  caninet  for 
the  time  bein^  have  the  position  of  governors 
or  visitors  of  the  institution,  the  president  beang 
ex  officio  at  the  head. 

Stars,  The,  are  mostly  suns,  but  being, 
the  nearest  of  them,  at  a  distance  from  us  more 
than  500,000  times  our  distance  from  the  sun, 
are  of  a  size  we  cannot  estimate,  but  are  believed 
to  be  300  times  larger  than  the  earth;  they  aie 
of  unequal  brightness,  and  are,  according  to  thb 
standard,  classified  as  of  the  first,  secoiM,  down 
to  the  sixteenth  magnitude;  those  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  include  stars  from  the  first  to  the 
sixth  magnitude,  and  number  3,000,  niufe  20,- 
000,000  are  visible  by  the  tdesoope;  of  these  in 
the  Milky  Way  alone  there  are  18,000,000; 
they  are  distinguished  by  their  colors  as  wefl 
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as  their  brightness,  being  white,  orange,  red, 
green,  and  blue,  according  to  their  temperature 
and  composition;  they  have  from  ancient  date 
been  CTouped  into  constellations  of  the  northern 
and  the  southern  hemispheres  and  of  the  zodiac, 
the  stars  in  each  of  wmch  being  noted  by  the 
Greek  letters,  according  to  their  brightness. 

Stomach.  In  comparative  anatomy,  a 
membranous  sac,  formed  bv  a  dilation  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  in  which  food  is  received  and 
subjected  to  the  processes  of  digestion.  The 
human  stomach  is  an  elongated,  curved  pouch, 
from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  and  four  or  five 
inches  in  diameter  at  its  widest  part,  lying  al- 
most immediately  below  the  diapnragm,  nearly 
transversely  across  the  upper  and  Idft  portion 
of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  having  the  form 
of  a  bagpipe.  It  is  very  dilatable  and  contrac- 
tile, and  its  average  capacity  is  about  five  pints. 
The  food  enters  the  stomach  through  the  oesoph- 
agus by  the  cardia  or  cardiac  orifice^  and  after 
having  been  acted  on  by  the  gastnc  juice,  is 
passed  on  in  a  semi-fluid  or  pulpy  state  through 
the  pylorus  into  the  small  intestines.  Owing  to 
the  recent  improvements  in  electrical  apparatus, 
the  phvsiology  and  pathology  of  the  hiunan 
stomach  in  life  is  becoming  much  better  known. 
Medical  electricians  have  recentlv  devised  a 
plan  by  which  the  interior  of  the  human  stom- 
ach may  be  illuminated  for  examination.  The 
patient  is  laid  on  the  operating  table  and  a 
slender  tube,  carrying  a  glass  bead  on  its  end, 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  A  small  li^ht 
inside  the  bead  is  supplied  by  fine  wires  runnins 
out  throu^the  tub«  and  connected  to  a  smaU 
battery.  The  interior  of  the  stomach  is  plainly 
lighted  and  all  its  parts  are  brought  into  view 
by  a  small  movable  mirror  at  t&  end  of  the 
tube. 

Sun.  The  central  orb  of  the  solar  system, 
that  around  which  revolve  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets.  The  sun  appears  to  be  a  perfect 
sphere,  with  a  diameter  of  866,900  mile^;  its 
mean  density  is  about  one-fourth,  taking  that 
of  the  earth  as  one;  its  mean  distance  from  the 
earth  is  taken  as  93,000,000  miles.  It  rotates 
on  its  own  axisj  this  axb  of  rotation  being  in- 
clined to  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  82°  40^;  and 
its  rotation  penod  b  varioudy  estimated  at 
from  twenty-five  to  twenty-eight  days.  The 
mass  of  the  sun  is  about  750  times  that  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  solar  system  combined, 
and  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  solar  system  lies 
somewhere  in  the  sun,  whatever  may  be  the 
relative  positions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits. 
The  dark  spots  on  the  sun  discovered  by  Galileo 
have  been  shown  to  be  hollows,  and  their  depth 
has  been  estimated  at  from  3,000  to  10,000 
miles.  The  spots  are  very  changeable  in  their 
fi^^ure  and  dimensions,  and  vary  in  size  from 
mere  points  to  spaces  of  50,000  miles  or  more 
in  diameter.  It  is  from  observations  of  these 
spots  that  the  sun's  rotation  on  its  axis  has  been 
calculated.  The  frequency  of  sun  spots  attains 
a  maximum  every  ten  and  a  hau  years,  the 
number  of  spots  falling  off  during  the  interval 
to  a  minimum,  from  which  it  recovers  gradually 
to  the  next  maximum.  This  periodicity  has 
been  thought  to  be  intimately  connected  with 
the  meteorological  phenomena  observed  on  the 


earth,  especially  with  the  rainfall.  Spots  are 
called  macula,  brighter  portions  of  the  sim  are 
called  /ocuior,  and  the  lesser  markings  are  called 
mattlingB.  The  sun  is  now  generaUy  believed 
to  be  of  gaseous  constitution,  covered  with  a 
sort  of  luminous  shell  of  cloud  formed  by  the 
precipitation  of  the  vapors  which  are  cooled 
By  external  radiation.  This  dazzling  shell  is 
termed  the  photosphere.  The  spots  are  sup- 
posed to  be  cavities  in  this  doua-lay^r^  caused 
by  the  unequal  velocities  of  neighbonng  por- 
tions of  the  solar  atmosphere.  Zdliner,  who 
considers  the  body  of  the  sun  to  be  liquid,  sees 
therein  slags  or  scorise  floating  on  a  molten 
surface,  and  surrounded  by  clouds.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  sun's  radiation  would  melt  a 
shell  of  ice  covering  its  own  surface  to  a  depth 
of  between  thirty-nine  and  forty  feet  in  one 
minute,  but  the  temperature  of  the  surface  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  temperature  and  radiation  have 
remained  constant  for  a  long  period.  The  photo- 
sphere is  overlaid  by  an  atmosphere  which  is 
snown  by  the  spectroscope  to  contain  nearly 
all  the  materiab  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  sun.  The  region  outside  the  photo- 
sphere in  which  these  colored  prominences  are 
ODserved  has  been  called  the  chromosphere, 
which  has  an  average  depth  of  from  3,000  to 
8,000  miles.  The  incandescent  hydrogen  clouds 
stretch  out  beyond  this  to  altitudes  of  20,000 
to  100,000  miles,  and  jets  of  chromospheric 
hydrogen  have  been  observed  to  reach  a  height 
of  200,000  miles  in  twenty  minutes,  and  disap- 
pear altogether  within  half  an  hour.  Outside 
the  chromosphere,  extending  very  far  out  from 
the  sun,  is  the  corona,  an  aurora  of  light  observed 
during  total  eclipses.  The  amoimt  of  light  sent 
forth  oy  the  sun  is  not  exactly  measurable,  but 
the  amount  of  heat  has  been  pretty  accurately 
computed,  and  it  is  eauivalent  in  mechanical 
effect  to  the  action  of  7,000  horse-power  on 
eveiy  square  foot  of  the  solar  surface,  or  to  the 
combustion  on  every  square  foot  of  upwards 
of  thirteen  and  one-half  hundred  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour. 

Theoloffv  is  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
existence  of  God,  his  attributes,  and  the  Divine 
will  regarding  our  actions,  present  condition,  and 
ultimate  destiny.  In  reference  to  the  sources 
whence  it  is  derived  theology  is  distinguished 
into  natural  or  p^i^op^icoZ  theology,  which  re- 
lates to  the  knowledge  of  God  from  His  works  by 
the  lijght  of  nature  and  reason ;  and  supernatural, 
positive,  or  revealed  theology,  which  sets  forth  and 
systematizes  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures. 
With  r^rd  to  the  contents  of  theology  it  is 
classified  into  theoretical  theology  or  dogmatics, 
and  practical  theology  or  ethics.  As  compre- 
hending the  whole  extent  of  religious  science, 
theology  is  divided  into  four  principal  classes. 
historical,  exegetical,  systematic,  and  pracHcat 
theology.  Hbtorical  tha^logy  treats  of  the  his- 
tory of  Christian  doctrines.  Exegetical  theology 
embraces  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Biblical  criticism.  Systematic  theology  ar- 
ranges methodically  the  great  truths  of  reugion. 
Practical  theology  consbts  of  an  exhibition,  first, 
of  precepts  and  directions;  and.  secondly,  of  the 
motives  from  which  we  should  be  expected  to 
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comply  with  these.  Apologetic  and  polemic 
theology  belong  to  several  of  the  above-men- 
tionedTour  clasises  at  once.  The  Scholastic  theol- 
ogy attempted  to  clear  and  discuss  all  (questions 
by  the  aid  of  human  reason  alone,  laying  aside 
the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  adopting  instead 
the  arts  of  the  dialectician. 

Theos'ophyy  according  to  its  etymology 
the  science  of  divine  things.  But  the  name  of 
theosophists  has  generally  been  applied  to  persons 
who  in  their  inquiries  respecting  God  have  run 
into  mysticism,  as  Jacob  Bdhme,  Swedenborg, 
St.  Martin,  and  others.  At  the  present  day  the 
term  is  appUed  to  the  tenets  of  the  Theosophical 
Society,  founded  in  New  York  in  1875  by  a  Col. 
Olcott,  the  objects  of  which  are:  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  humanity, 
to  promote  the  study  of  Eastern  literature  and 
science,  and  chiefly  to  investigate  unexplained 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  physical  powers  of  man, 
and  generally  the  search  after  divine  knowledge 
— divine  applying  to  the  divine  nature  of  the 
abstract  principle,  not  to  the  quality  of  a  per- 
sonal Goa.  The  theosophists  assert  that  human- 
ity is  possessed  of  certain  powers  over  nature, 
which  the  narrower  study  of  nature  from  the 
merely  materialistic  standpoint  has  failed  to 
develop. 

Unitarian  C hurc h.    A  communion  com- 
prising all  who  maintain  that  God  exists  in  one , 
person  only.    The  name  Unitarian  is  applied 
speciall}r  to  a  small  Christian  sect  whose  dis-  ; 
tm^shing  tenet  is  the  unity  as  opposed  to  the . 
trinity  of  the  Godhead.    In  the  more  general ' 
sense  the  name  of  course  includes  the  Jews  and 
the  Mohammedans.    From  the  middle  of  the 
Second  Century  to  the  end  of  the  Third  Century 
there   was  a  succession  of  eminent  Christian 
teachers  —  Monarchians. —  who     maintained, 
against  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine  of  the  Logos, 
the  undivided  unity  of  God.    There  are  said 
to  have  been  two  classes  of  them  —  those  who 
taught  that  Christ  was  God   in  such  a  sense 
that  it  was  the  Father  who  became  man  and 
those  who  held  that  Christ  was  in  nature  a  mere 
man,  but  exalted  above  all  other  prophets  by 
the  superior  measure  of  Divine  wisdom  with  • 
which  he  was  endowed.    The  latter  class  was 
represented  by  Theodotus,  Artemon,  and  espec- 
ially Paul  of  oamosata.    The  grand  theological : 
struggle  which  followed  in  the  Fourth  Century  ■ 
between  the  Arians  and  the  Athanasians  may  \ 
be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  the  Unitarian  con- 
troversy.   Unitaric^s  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
are   agreed   in   rejecting   the   entire   ortnodox 
scheme  —  including     the     doctrines     of     the 
Trinity,   the    vicarious    atonement,  the    deity  | 
of  Christ,  original    sin,  and    everlasting   pun- 1 
ishment  —  as     both     unscriptural    and    irra- , 
tional.    They  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper  in  I 
their  churches,  not  as  a  sacrament,  but  as  a  | 
service  commemorative  of  Christ's  death,  and 
expressive  of  spiritual  communion  with  Him. 
Thejr  also  adhere  generally  to  the  rite  of  infant 
baptism,  though   there    are   a    few    Unitarian 
Baptist  churches. 

United  Brethren  In  Christ.  A  de- 
nomination of  evangelical  Christians,  founded 
through  the  labors  of  Rev.  William  Otterbein, 
a  minister  of  the  German  Reformed  Church. 


His  meeting  with  Rev.  Martin  Boehm,  a  minister 
of  the  Mennonite  Society,  about  1766,  marked 
the  beginninfij  of  a  wide-spread  revival,  in  iirhiefa 
he  and  Boenm  were  the  recognized  leaders. 
Preachers  were  licensed,  the  Church  was  to  a 
certain  extent  brought  under  system,  confer- 
ences were  held  in  17^  and  1791,  but  the  re- 
ligious movement  did  not  take  the  form  of  a 
Church  till  1800,  in  which  year  an  important 
conference  was  held  at  Peter  Kemp's  in  Fred- 
erick County,  Maryland.  At  this  time  the  name 
of  the  denomination  was  definitely  fixed,  and 
Otterbein  and  Boehm  were  chosen  bishops. 
Thereafter  conferences  were  held  yearly.  'The 
Church  is  Arminian  in  doctrine,  very  aggressive 
in  work,  and  has  been  characterized  by  a  strong 
reform  spirit,  standing  from  the  first  opposed 
to  slaveiy,  intemperance,  and  connection  with 
secret  societies. 

Unlversallsts.  A  reli^ous  sect  who 
maintain  as  a  fundamental  article  of  their  bdief 
that  saving  grace  is  given  to  all  men,  without 
reserve,  and  that  its  operation  is  universal  — 
whence  their  denomination.  Universalists,  it 
may  be  observed,  generally  differ  from  the  pre- 
valent bodies  of  Christians  in  other  important 
doctrines,  though  it  is  not  because  of  such  dif- 
ferences that  they  have  received  their  nante. 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  merit  the  name  that  one 
should  share  these  differences.  Most  of  them 
agree  with  Unitarians  —  but  there  are  eminent 
examples  to  the  contrary  —  in  rejecting  the 
doctnne  of  the  Trinity;  they  are  also  Pelagian 
in  the  matter  of  ori^nal  sm,  and  reject  the 
notion  that  the  new  Birth  is  something  super- 
natural. Universalism,  as  a  mode  of  belief  is 
of  very  ancient  origin ;  but  it  was  in  1770,  that 
the  Ilev.  John  Murray  became  a  propagator 
of  Univeralist  views,  and  some  years  later  Uni- 
versalism, as  a  sect,  was  founded  in  the  United 
States  by  Hosea  Ballou  (commonly  called 
"Father  Ballou ")»  a  learned  divine  and  indefat- 
igable preacher. 

X-Rays.  Invisible  rays  producing  fluores- 
cence upon  striking  certain  substances  and  acting 
upon  a  photographic  plate.  Obtained  by  dis- 
charging a  high-pressure  electric  current  through 
a  vacuima  glass  tube.  They  differ  from  cathode 
rays  in  not  being  deflected  by  a  magnet.  Their 
practical  use  in  photographing  the  ^eleton  and 
mterior  organs  of  the  human  body  is  of  great 
service  in  locating  foreign  bodies  in  surgical 
operations,  and  facilitating  the  setting  of  broken 
bones,  etc. 

Younsr  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions. Among  the  first  of  these  was  that 
founded  in  London,  in  1844,  by  Mr.  Geonce 
Williams.  Its  object  was  the  holdmg  of  relieious 
meetings  in  business  houses  in  the  center  of  Lon- 
don. The  movement  extended,  and  became  one 
not  only  for  the  reUgious  but  for  the  general 
culture  and  social  well-being  of  young  men 
engaged  in  business.  In  1908,  the  young  men's 
Clmstian  Associations,  all  of  which  are  self-gov- 
erning while  forming  an  organized  union,  were 
7,771  in  number.  Of  these,  1,952  associations, 
with  437,178  members,  were  in  the  United  States 
and  Caniada.  In  the  United  States,  in  1907, 
current  expenses,  36,000,000;  value  of  property, 
over  $34,000,000. 
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AlAbaster.  A  name  applied  to  a  granular 
variety  of  gypsum  or  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime. 
It  was  much  used  by  the  ancients  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ointment  and  perfume  boxes,  vases, 
and  the  like.  It  has  a  fine  granular  texture,  is 
usually  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  is  so  soft  that 
it  can  be  scratched  with  the  nail.  It  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe;  in  great  abundance  and 
of  peculiariy  excellent  quality  in  Tuscany. 
From  the  finer  and  more  compact  kinds,  vases, 
clock-stands,  statuettes,  and  other  ornamental 
articles  are  made,  and  from  inferior  kinds  the 
cement  known  as  plaster  of  paris.  A  variety 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  closel^r  resembling  alabaster 
in  appearance,  is  used  for  similar  purposes  under 
the  name  of  Oriental  alabaster.  It  is  usually 
stalagmitic  or  stalactitic  .in  origin  and  is  often 
of  a  yellowish  color.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  true  alabaster  by  being  too  hard  to  be 
scratched  with  the  nail. 

Alligator.  A  genus  of  saurian  reptiles. 
They  differ  from  the  true  crocodiles  in  having 
a  shorter  and  flatter  head,  cavities  or  pits  in  the 
upper  jaw,  into  which  the  long  canine  teeth  of 
the  ufider  jaw  fit,  and  feet  much  less  webbed. 
Their  habits  are  less  perfectly  aquatic.  The  larg- 
est grows  to  the  length  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  to 
be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  are 
found  only  in  tropical  America.  Among  the 
fossils  of  the  soutn  of  Ekigland,  however,  are 
remains  of  a  true  alligator. 

Ant*  An  insect  belonging  to  the  same  order 
as  the  bees  and  wasps.  Like  oees,  the  ants  form 
communities,  consisting  of  males,  females,  and 
neuters.  The  males  and  females  are  winged, 
and  are  produced  in  great  numbers  at  a  particular 
time  of  the  year;  they  then  quit  the  nest  and 
pair,  after  which  the  males  die,  while  the  females, 
losing  their  wings,  become  the  queens  of  fresh 
societies.  The  neuters  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  workers  and  soldiers,  the  former  doing 
all  the  necessary  work,  except  defending  the 
nest,  which  devolves  upon  the  latter.  Many 
singular  habits  and  instmcts  of  ants  have  been 
observed.  Two  of  the  most  interesting  are  the 
instinct  of  making  slaves,  and  that  of  milking, 
so  to  speak,  the  little  plant-lice.  As  regards  the 
former,  it  is  found  that  certain  ants  capture  the 
pupte  of  other  species  of  ants  (i.  e.,  when  they 
are  in  the  quiescent  or  chrysalis  stage),  and  bring 
them  up  as  slaves. 

Antelope.  In  Zoology,  a  genus  of  rumi- 
nating mammals,  belonging  to  the  hollow-homed 
family,  and  distinguished  by  the  round,  annu- 
lated  form  of  their  noms,  wluch  are  unbranched, 
and  by  the  grace  and  symmetry  of  their  pro- 
portions. Externally,  they  very  much  resemble 
deer,  from  which,  however,  they  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  various  points  of  structure,  such 
as  the  horns,  which  in  the  deer  are  solid  and 
branched,  and  by  the  absence  of  front  teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw.    Generally  speaking,  antelopes 


are  gregarious,  and  unite  in  large  flocks  or  herds. 
Africa  may  be  considered  the  headquarters  of 
j  the  antelope.  The  species  are  numerous,  and 
include  the  spring  bok,  hartbeest,  gnu,  eland, 
I  and  gazelle,  amonff  others.  There  are  two  Eu- 
i  ropean  antelopes,  the  chamois  which  inhabits  the 
!  Alps,  and  the  saiga  from  Eastern  Russia. 

Ape*    A  name  somewliat  loosely  emploved, 
j  in  conunon  language,  as  a  synonym  for  monkev, 
I  but,  in  its  more  restricted  sense,  applicable  only 
'  to  the  highest  section  of  the  order  Quadrumanaf 
or  four-luinded  mammals;   those  which  make  a 
nearer  approach,  in  anatomical  structure,  to  the 
human  species  than  do  any  other  animals.    The 
group  ot  apes  includes  the  gibbons,  orangou- 
tangs, chimpanzees,  and  gorillas.    They  are  all 
devoid  of  tails  and  cheek-pouches;  the  arms  are 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  length,  and  the 
hind  limbs  for  their  comparative  shortness.     On 
the  ground  these  animals  are  awkward  and 
wadcfling;   they  tread  rather  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  sole  than  on  the  sole  itself,  which  imparts 
to  their  hind-limbs  a  bowed  appearance;   while 
their  long  fore-limbs  are  employed  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  crutches,  on  the  half-closed 
fists  of  which,  planted  firmly  on  the  ground, 
they  rest  their  bodies.    The  great  length  of  their 
I  arms,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  these  animals 
I  peculiar  advantages  in  their  native  forests,  and 
I  they  climb  to  the  topmost  branches,  or  pass  from 
tree  to  tree,  with  surprising  facility.    They  do 
not  repose,  like  ordinary  monkeys,  on  their  hams, 
'  but  stretch  themselves  on  their  sides,  like  human 
I  beings.    The  apes  in  general  appear  to  be  more 
grave,  and  less  petulant  and  mischievous,  than 
I  the  ordinary  monkey. 

'     Baboon.    The  name  applied   in   popular 
!  language  to  a  genus  of  the  zodlogical  order 
I  Quadrumana  (four-handed  mammals),  or  mon- 
keys.   The  baboons  rank  next  to  the  apes  in 
i  the  ascending  series  of  animab,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished externally  by  a  short  tail  (which  in 
I  some  species  is  quite  rudimentary)  and  by  the 
large  head,  which  has  a  muzzle  resembling  that 
'  of  a  dog,  the  nostrils  being  situated  at  its  ex- 
tremity.   They  are  large,  strong  animals,  ex- 
tremely  unattractive  in  outward  appearance, 
and  of  great  ferocity.     More  than  any  other  of 
the  monkeys,   they  employ  the  fore-limbs  in 
terrestrial  progression^  running  upon  all  fours 
with  the  greatest  ease;  and,  though  they  climb 
trees  with  facility,  thev  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to 
dwell  among  craggy  rocks  and  precipices.   They 
are  all  inhabitants  of  Africa,  and  one  of  them, 
the  Mandrill,  attains  very  nearly  the  height  of 
a  man.    The  Common  Baboon,  a  native  of  Gui- 
nea, is  very  often  brought  to  Europe,  and  is 
that  most  usually  seen  in  menageries  and  mu- 
I  seums.     It  is  of  a  uniform  reddisn-brown  color, 
'  with  black  face  and  white  eyelids;  when  young 
I  it  is  gentle,  curious,  gluttonous,  and  incessantly 
I  in  motion,  but  as  it  grows  older  it  ceases  to  be 
I  familiar,  and  assumes  all  the  morose  look  and 
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repulsive  manners  which  characterize  the 
baboons  in  general. 

Bacteria  (Or.  hakiirion,  a  rod).  A  class  of 
very  minute  microscopic  organisms,  often  of  a 
rod-like  form,  which  are  rerautied  as  of  vege- 
table nature,  and  as  being  the  cause  of  putre- 
faction; they  are  also  called  microbes  or  micro- 
phytes. The  genus  Bacterium,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  comprises  microscopic  unicellular  rod- 
shaped  vegetable  organisms,  which  multiply  by 
transverse  division  of  the  ceUs.  Species  are 
found  in  all  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
liquids.  The  bacilli  are  often  spoken  of  as  bac- 
teria, this  latter  term  being  used  in  a  wide 
sense  and  comprising  organisms  of  various  forms 
and  with  several  distinct  names,  as  spirillum, 
micrococcus,  etc.  They  consist  of  a  mass  of 
protoplasm  inclosed  in  a  membrane,  and  all 
nave  at  some  stage  or  other  cilia  serving  for 
locomotion.  Reproduction  is  asexual  and  by 
division. 

BadST^r.  A  plantigrade,  carnivorous  mam- 
mal, allied  both  to  the  bears  and  to  the  weasels, 
of  a  clumsy  make,  with  short,  thick  legs,  and 
long  claws  on  the  fore-feet.  The  common  bad- 
ger (Metes  vulgaris)  is  as  large  as  a  middling- 
sized  dog,  but  much  lower  on  the  legs,  with  a 
flatter  and  broader  body,  very  thick,  tough  hide, 
and  long,  coarse  hair.  It  inhabits  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  burrows,  is  indolent  and 
sleepy,  feeds  by  night  on  vegetables,  small  quad- 
rupeds, etc.  Its  flesh  may  be  eaten,  and  its 
hair  is  used  for  artists'  brushes  in  painting. 
The  American  badger  belongs  to  a  separate 
genus.  Badger  baiting,  or  drawing  the  badger,  \b 
a  barbarous  sport  formerly,  and  yet  to  some 
extent,  practiced,  generally  as  an  attraction  to 
public-houses  of  the  lowest  sort.  A  badger  is 
put  in  a  barrel,  and  one  or  more  dogs  are  put 
m  to  drag  him  out.  When  this  is  effected  he  is 
returned  to  his  barrel,  to  be  similarly  assailed 
by  a  fresh  set.  The  badger  usually  makes  a 
most  determined  and  savage  resistance. 

Batata.  A  gum  yielded  by  MimHsops  Ba- 
tata, a  tree  crowing  abundantly  in  British. 
French,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  Honduras,  and 
Brazil,  obtained  in  a  milky  state  by  "tapping" 
the  tree,  and  hardening  to  a  suDstance  like 
leather.  Used  for  similar  Durposes  to  india- 
rubber,  and  in  the  United  States  chewed  as  a 
masticatory. 

Balm  of  Gllead.  The  exudation  of  a 
tree,  Balsamodendron  gileadense,  nat.  order 
AmyridacecB,  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and 
also  obtained  from  the  closely  allied  species 
Balsamodendron  Oi^obdlsdmum.  The  leaves  of 
the  former  tree  yield  when  bruised  a  strong 
aromatic  scent;  and  the  balm  of  Gilead  of  the 
shops,  or  balsam  of  Mecca  or  of  Syria,  is  ob- 
tained from  it  by  making  an  incision  in  its 
trunk.  It  has  a  yellowish  or  greenish  color,  a 
warm,  bitterish,  aromatic  taste,  and  an  acidu- 
lous, fragrant  smell.  It  is  valued  as  an  odorif- 
erous imguent  and  cosmetic. 

Balsam*  An  aromatic,  resinous  substance, 
flowing  spontaneously  or  by  incision  from  cer- 
tain pumts.  A  great  variety  of  substances  pass 
under  this  name.  But  in  chemistry  the  term 
is  confined  to  such  vegetable  juices  as  consist 
of  resins  mixed  with  volatile  oils,  and  yield  the 


volatile  oil  on  distillation.  The  resins  are  pro- 
duced from  the  oils  by  oxidation.  A  balnun  is 
thus  intermediate  between  a  volatile  oil  and  & 
resin.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
capable  of  yielding  benzoic  acid.  The  balsams 
are  either  hquid  or  more  or  less  solid;  as,  for 
example,  the  balm  of  Gilead,  and  the  balsams 
of  copaiba,  Peru,  and  Tolu.  Benzoin,  drajgcmV 
blood,  and  storax  are  not  true  balsams,  thou^ 
sometimes  called  so.  The  balsams  ^ire  used  in 
perfumery,  medicine,  and  the  arts. 

Bamboo*  The  common  name  of  the  arbor- 
escent grasses  belon^ng  to  the  genus  Bambiaa. 
There  are  many  species,  belonging  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  growing 
from  a  few  feet  to  as  much  as  100,  requirii^ 
much  moisture  to  thrive  property.  The  be«- 
known  species  is  B,  arundinadta^  common  is 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions.  From  the 
creeping  imderground  rhizome,  which  is  kttg. 
thick,  and  jointed,  spring  several  round  jointei 
stalks,  which  send  out  from  their  joints  several 
shoots,  the  stalks  also  being  armed  at  tb«r 
joints  with  one  or  two  sharp,  rieid  spines.  Tbr 
oval  leaves,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  are  plaonl 
on  short  footstalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  larige 
panicles  from  the  joints  of  the  stalk.  Some 
stems  grow  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  so  hard  and  durable  as  to  be  used  for 
building  purposes.  The  smaller  sticks  are  uni 
for  walking-sticks,  flutes,  etc. ;  and,  inde^  the 
plant  is  \isied  for  innumerable  purposes  m  the 
East  Indies,  China,  and  other  Eastern  countrks 
Cottages  are  almost  wholly  made  of  it;  abo, 
bridges,  boxes,  water-pipes,  ladders,  fences,  bo« 
and  arrows,  spears,  baskets,  mats,  pap^,  msA^ 
for  boats,  etc.  The  young  shoots  are  picfcM 
and  eaten,  or  otherwise  us^  as  food ;  the  ee^ 
of  some  species  are  also  eaten.  The  substsacp 
called  tabasheer  is  a  siliceous  deposit  that  gathm 
at  the  intemodes  of  the  stems.  The  baznboo  i* 
imported  into  Europe  and  America  as  a  paper 
material  as  well  as  for  other  purposes.  J 

Banyan,  or  Banian,  a  tree  of  Im£^ 
of  the  ng  genus.  The  most  peculiar  feature 
this  tree  is  its  method  of  throwing  out  from  vi 
horizontal  branches,  supports  which  take  rod 
as  soon  as  they  reach  the  ground,  enlai^e  k% 
trunks,  and  extending  branches  in  their  tsa| 
soon  cover  a  prodigious  extent  of  grouzKl  1 
celebrated  banyan-tree  has  been  known  to  sfa^ 
7,000  men  beneath  its  shade.  The  wood  is  «fl 
and  porous,  and  from  its  white,  s^utinoos  |i.i 
bird-lime  is  sometimes  prepared.  Both  r 
and  bark  are  regarded  by  tne  Hindoos  as 
uable  medicines. 

Baobab,  or  Monkey-bread  Tree. 
tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order  (or  sub-oi 
Bombaoese,  and  the  only  known  species  d 
senus,  which  was  named  after  the  natunl 
Adanson.  It  is  one  of  the  lai]gest  of  tre«& 
trunk  sometimes  attaining  a  diameter  of  (fad 
feet;  and  as  the  profusion  of  leaves  and  ^ 
ing  bouehs  sometimes  almost  hides  the  i» 
the  whole  forms  a  hemispherical  mast  of « 
dure  140  to  150  feet  in  oiameter  and  asSf 
seventy  feet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  Wetf 
Africa,  and  is  found  also  in  Abyaainis;  ^ 
cultivated  in  many  of  the  warmer  parti  d^ 
world.    The  roots  are  of  extraordiBary  k^ 
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a  tree  eeventy-seven  feet  in  girth  having  a  tap- 
root 110  feet  in  length.  The  leaves  are  deep 
sreen,  divided  into  five  unequal  parts,  lanceolate 
in  shape,  and  radiating  from  a  common  center. 
The  flowers  resemble  the  white  poppy,  having 
snowy  petals  and  violet-colored  stamens;  and 
the  fruit,  which  is  lai^  and  of  an  oblong  shape, 
is  said  to  taste  like  gingerbread,  with  a  pleasant 
acid  flavor.  The  wood  is  pale-colored,  light  and 
soft.  The  tree  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a 
funeus  which,  vegetatine  in  the  woody  part, 
renders  it  soft  and  pithhke.  By  the  negroes  of 
the  west  coast  these  trunks  are  hollowed  into 
chancers,  and  dead  bodies  are  suspended  in 
them.  There  they  become  perfectly  dry  and 
well  preserved,  without  further  preparation  or 
embalming.  The  baobab  is  emollient  and  muci- 
laginous; the  pulverized  leaves  constitute  IcUo, 
which  the  natives  mix  with  their  daily  food  to 
diminish  excessive  perspiration,  and  which  is 
even  used  by  Europeans  m  fevers  and  diarrhceas. 
The  expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  is  used  as  a 
cooling  drink  in  putrid  fevers,  and  also  as  a 
seasonmg  for  various  foods. 

Banana*  A  plant  of  the  genus  A/uaa,  nat- 
ural order  Musacese,  being  Af.  sapientum,  while 
the  plantain  is  M.  paradisidca.  It  is  orieinally 
indigenous  to  the  East  Indies,  and  an  nerba- 
ceous  plant  with  an  underground  stem.  The 
apparent  stem,  which  is  sometimes  as  high  as 
thirty  feet,  is  formed  of  the  closely  compacted 
sheaths  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves  are  six  to 
ten  feet  lone  and  one  or  more  broad,  with  a 
strong  midrib,  from  which  the  veins  are  given 
off  at  right  angles;  they  are  used  for  thatch, 
basket-making,  etc.,  besides  yielding  a  useful 
fiber.  The  spikes  of  the  flowers  grow  nearly 
four  feet  long,  in  bunches,  covered  with  purple- 
colored  bracts.  The  fruit  is  four  to  ten  or  twelve 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  or  more  in  diameter; 
it  grows  in  large  bunches,  weighing  often  from 
forty  to  eighty  pounds.  The  pulp  is  soft  and 
of  a  luscious  taste ;  when  ripe  it  is  eaten  raw  or 
fried  in  slices.  The  banana  is  cultivated  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  and  is  an 
important  article  of  food  Manilla  hemp  is  the 
product  of  a  species  of  banana. 

Barbary  Ape*  A  species  of  ape,  or  tail- 
leas  monkey,  with  greenish-brown  luiir,  of  the 
size  of  a  large  cat,  remarkable  for  docihty,  also 
called  the  magot.  It  is  common  in  Barbary  and 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  some  used  to  live 
formerly  on  Gibraltar  Rock,  beine  the  only 
European  monkey,  though  probamy  not  in- 
digenous. It  has  been  the  '^showman's  ape" 
from  time  immemorial. 

Barberry*  A  genus  of  shrubs,  the  com- 
mon barberry  having  bimches  of  small,  beautiful 
red  berries,  somewhat  oval ;  serrated  and  pointed 
leaves;  thorns,  three  together,  upon  the  branches 
and  hangine  clusters  of  yellow  flowers.  The 
berries  nearly  approach  the  tamarind  in  respect 
of  acidity,  and  wnen  boiled  with  sugar  make  an 
agreeable  preserve,  rob,  or  jelly  They  are 
sSao  used  as  a  dry  sweetmeat,  and  in  sugar- 
plums or  comfits;  are  pickled  with  vinegar,  and 
are  used  for  the  garnishing  of  dishes.  The  bark 
is  said  to  have  medicinal  properties,  and  the 
inner  bark  and  roots  with  alum  yield  a  fine 
yellow  dye.    The  shrub  was  originally  a  native 


of  eastern  countries,  but  is  now  generally  diffused 
in  Europe,  as  also  in  North  America.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  been  almost  universally  banish^ 
from  hedgerows,  from  the  belief  that  it  causes 
rust  on  com  —  a  supposition  supported  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  subject  itself  to  attacks  of  a  sort 
of  epiphyte.  Numerous  other  species  belong  to 
Asia  and  America. 

Barbets*  A  family  of  climbing  birds  with 
a  thick,  conical  beak,  having  tufts  of  bristles  at 
its  base.  Their  wings  are  short  and  their  flight 
somewhat  heavy.  Tney  have  been  divided  into 
three  sub-genera:  The  barbicans  {PogoniasX  in- 
habiting mdia  and  Africa,  and  feeding  chiefly 
on  fruit;  the  barbets  proper  (Bticco),  found  in 
Africa  and  America,  and  nearly  related  to  the 
woodpeckers;  and  the  puff-birds  {Tamatia),  in- 
habiting America,  and  feeding  on  insects. 

Bark*  The  exterior  covering  of  the  stems 
of  exogenous  plants.  It  is  composed  of  cellular 
and  vascular  tissue,  is  separable  from  the  wood, 
and  is  often  regarded  as  consisting  of  four 
layers:  (1)  The  epidermis  or  cuticle^  which,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  true 
bark;  (2)  the  epiphkeum  or  outer  cellular  layer 
of  the  true  bark  or  cortex ;  (3)  the  mesophlceum 
or  middle  layer,  also  cellular;  (4)  an  inner  vas- 
cular layer,  the  liber  or  endopMcBunif  commonly 
called  bast.  Endogenous  plants  have  no  true 
bark.  Bark  contams  many  valuable  products, 
as  gum,  tannin,  etc.;  cork  is. a  highly  useful 
substance  obtained  from  the  epiphloeum;  and 
the  strength  and  flexibility  of  bast  makes  it  of 
considerable  value.  Bark  used  for  tanning  is 
obtained  from  oak,  hemlock-spruce,  species  of 
acacia  growing  in  Australia,  etc.  Angostura 
bark,  Peruvian  or  cinchona  bark,  cinnamon, 
cascarilla,  etc.,  are  useful  barks. 

Barky  Peruvian 9  is  the  bark  of  various 
species  of  trees  of  the  genus  Cinchona,  found  in 
many  parts  of  South  America,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  Peru,  and  having  medicinal  prop- 
erties. It  was  formerly  called  Jesuit*s  bark, 
from  its  having  been  introduced  into  Europe 
by  Jesuits.  Its  medicinal  properties  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  (ruinine,  which  is  now 
extracted  from  the  bark,  imported,  and  pre- 
scribed in  place  of  nauseous  mouthfuls  of  bark. 

Barley*  The  name  of  several  cereal  plants 
yielding  a  grain  used  as  food  and  also  for  makine 
malt,  from  which  are  prepared  beer,  porter,  and 
whisky.  Barley  has  been  known  ancl  cultiv&ted 
from  remote  antiquity,  and  beer  was  made  from 
it  amone  the  Egyptians.  Excellent  barley  is 
produced  in  Britam.  The  species  principally 
cultivated  are  Hordhim  disttchum,  two-rowed 
barley;  H.  vulg&re,  four-rowed  barley;  and  H, 
hexasttchum,  six-rowed,  of  which  the  small  va- 
riety is  the  sacred  barley  of  the  ancients.  The 
varieties  of  the  four  and  six-rowed  species  are 
generally  coarser  than  those  of  the  two-rowed, 
and  adapted  for  a  poorer  soil  and  more  exposed 
situation.  Some  of  these  are  called  bere  or  bigg. 
In  Britain  barley  occupies  about  the  same  area 
as  wheat,  but  in  Nortn  America  the  extent  of 
it  as  a  crop  is  comparatively  small,  being  in 
Canada,  however,  relatively  greater  than  in  the 
States,  and  the  Canadian  barley  is  of  very  hich 
quahty.  Barley  is  better  adapted  for  cold  cli- 
mates than  any  other  grain,  and  some  of  the 
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coarser  varieties  are  cultivated  where  no  other 
cereal  can  be  grown.  Some  species  of  the  genus, 
three  of  whicn  are  natives  of  Britain,  are  mere 
grasses.  Pot  or  Scotch  barley  is  the  grain  de- 
prived of  the  husk  in  a  mill.  Pearl  haney  is  the 
ffrain  polished  and  rounded  and  deonved  of 
husk  and  pellicle.  Patent  barley  is  toe  farina 
obtained  by  grinding  peari  mu>le3r.  Barley- 
water,  a  decoction  of  peieurl  barley,  is  used  m 
medicine  as  possessing  emollient,  diluent,  and 
expectorant  qualities. 

barnacle.  The  name  of  a  family  of  ma- 
rine crustaceous  animals.  They  are  enveloped 
by  a  mantle  and  shell,  composecf  of  five  principal 
valves  and  several  smaller  pieces,  jomed  to- 
cether  by  a  membrane  attached  to  their  circum- 
ference; and  they  are  furnished  with  a  long, 
flexible,  fleshy  stalk  or  peduncle,  provided  with 
muscles,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to 
ships'  bottoms,  submerged  timber,  etc.  They 
feed  on  small  marine  animals,  brought  within 
their  reach  by  the  water  and  secured  by  their 
ten  taenia.  Some  of  the  larger  species  are  edible. 
According  to  an  old  fable,  these  animals  pro- 
duced barnacle  ^se. 

Barnacle  Goose*  A  summer  visitant  of 
the  northern  seas,  in  size  rather  smaller  than  the 
common  wild  goose,  and  having  the  forehead 
and  cheeks  wmte,  the  upper  body  and  neck 
black.  A  fable  asserts  that  the  crustaceans 
called  barnacles  (see  preceding  article)  changed 
into  geese,  and  vanous  theories  have  been 
framed  to  account  for  its  origin.  Max  Moller 
supposes  the  geese  were  originally  called  Hiber- 
niculce  or  Iriw  ^se,  and  that  barnacle  is  a 
corruption  of  this;  but  the  resemblance  of  a 
barnacle  to  a  goose  hanging  by  the  head  may 
account  for  it.  The  Brent  Goose  is  also  some- 
times called  the  Barnacle  Goose,  but  the  two 
should  be  discriminated. 

Basalt.  A  well-known  isneous  rock  occur- 
ring in  the  ancient  trap  and  the  recent  volcanic 
senes  of  rocks,  but  most  abundantly  in  the 
former.  It  is  a  fine-grained,  heavy  crystalline 
rock,  consisting  of  felspar,  augite,  and  magnetic 
iron,  and  sometimes  contains  a  little  olivine. 
Basalt  is  amorphous,  columnar,  tabular,  or 
globular.  The  columnar  form  is  straight  or 
curved,  perpendicular  or  inclined,  sometimes 
nearly  horizontal ;  the  diameter  of  the  columns 
from  three  to  eighteen  inches,  sometimes  with 
transverse  semispherical  joints,  in  which  the 
convex  part  of  one  is  inserted  in  the  concavity 
of  another;  and  the  height  from  five  feet  to  150. 
The  forms  of  the  columns  generally  are  pen- 
tagonal, hexagonal,  or  octagonal.  When  decom- 
pc^ed  it  is  found  also  in  round  masses,  either 
spheric^  or  compressed  and  lenticular.  These 
rounded  masses  are  sometimes  composed  of 
concentric  layers,  with  a  nucleus,  and  sometimes 
of  prisms  radiating  from  a  center.  Fingal's 
Oelvc,  in  the  island  of  StafTa,  furnishes  a  remark- 
able instance  of  basaltic  columns.  The  pillars 
of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  Ireland,  composed  of 
this  stone,  and  exposed  to  the  roughest  sea,  for 
ages,  have  their  angles  as  perfect  as  those  at  a 
distance  from  the  waves.  Basalt  often  assumes 
curious  and  fantastic  forms,  as  for  example, 
those  masses  popularly  known  as  '' Sampson's 
Ribs"  at  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinburgh,  and  *'Lot" 


I  and  ''Lot's  Wife"  near  the  southern  coast  of 

I  St.  Helena. 

Bass.    The  name  of  a  number  of  fishes  of 

I  several  genera,  but  originally  belonging  to  the 

j  perch  family,  distinguished  from  the  true  percnes 
by  having  the  tongue  covered  by  small  teeth 
and  the  preoperculum  smooth.  Labrax  hnm$. 
the  only  British  species,  called  also  sea-dace, 

^  and  from  its  voracity,  sea-wolf,  resembles  some- 
what the  salmon  in  shape,  and  is  much  esteemed 

;  for  the  table,  weighing  about  fifteen  pounds. 
Labrax  lineAtue,  or  striped  bass,  an  American 
species,  weighing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
pNOunds,  is  much  used  for  food,  and  is  also  known 
as  rock-fish.  Both  species  occasionally  ascend 
rivers,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  cultivate 
British  bass  in  fresh-water  ponds  with  success. 
Two  species  of  black  bass,  American  fresh-water 
fishes,  are  excellent  as  food  and  give  fine  sport 
to  the  angler.  The  former  is  often  called  the 
large-mouthed  black  bass,  from  the  sise  of  its 
mouth.  Both  make  nests  and  take  great  care 
of  their  eggs  and  yoimg.  The  CeniropriMiis 
nigricane,  an  American  sea-fish  of  the  perdi 
family,  and  weighing  two  to  three  pounds,  is 
known  as  the  sea-bass. 

Bat.  One  of  the  group  of  wing-handed,  fir- 
ing mammals,  having  the  fore-limb  pecuHany 
modified  so  as  to  serve  for  flight,  and  ccxistitot- 
ing  the  order  Cheiroptera,  Bats  are  animals  of 
the  twilight  and  darkness,  and  are  oomnion  in 
temperate  and  warm  r^ons,  but  are  most 
nimierous  and  largest  in  the  tropics.  AU  Euro- 
pean bats  are  small,  and  have  a  mouse-like 
skin.  The  body  of  tne  largest  British  species, 
Ve»j)ertUio  noctHUiy  is  less  tmm  that  of  a  mouse, 
but  its  wings  stretch  about  fifteen  inches.  Dur- 
ing the  day  it  remains  in  caverns,  in  the  crevices 
of  ruins,  nollow  trees,  and  such-like  luxldnff- 
places,  and  flits  out  at  evening  in  search  of  food, 
which  consists  of  insects.  Several  sgeeaeB  of 
the  same  genus  are  common  in  North  America. 
Many  bats  are  remarkable  for  having  a  singular 
nasal  cutaneous  appendage,  bearing  in  some 
cases  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  horse-shoe. 
Two  of  these  horse-shoe  bats  occur  in  Britain. 
Bats  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions: the  insectivorous  or  carnivorous,  com- 
prisinj^  all  European  and  most  African  and 
Amencan  species;  and  the  fruit-eatinff,  bdong- 
ing  to  tropical  Asia  and  Australia,  wiw  several 
African  forms.  An  Australian  fruit-eating  bat, 
commonly  known  as  the  kalong  or  flying-H>x,  \& 
the  largest  of  all  the  bats;  it  does  much  mis- 
chief in  orchards.  At  least  two  species  of  South 
American  bats  are  known  to  suck  the  blood  of 
other  mammals,  and  thence  are  called  ''vam- 
pire-bats" (though  this  name  has  also  been 
given  to  a  species  not  guilty  of  this  habit).  The 
best  known  is  the  Desmddue  rufus  of  Brazil, 
Chile,  etc.  As  winter  approaches,  in  cold  cli- 
mates bats  seek  shelter  in  caverns,  vaults, 
ruinous  and  deserted  buildings,  and  similar  re- 
treats, where  they  cling  together  in  large  dus- 
ters, hanging  head  downwsxds  by  the  feet,  and 
remain  in  a  torpid  condition  untu  the  returning 
spring  recalls  tnem  to  active  exertions.  Bats 
^nerally  brin^  forth  two  young,  which,  while 
suckling,  remain  closely  attached  to  the  nK>ther's 
teats,  which  are  two,  situated  upon  the  diest. 
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The  parent  shows  a  strong  degree  of  attachment 
for  her  offspring,  and,  when  they  are  captured, 
will  follow  them,  and  even  submit  to  captivity 
herself  rather  than  forsake  her  charee. 

JBatrachia  (from  the  Gr.  batrachoSf  a  froe). 
An  order  of  amphibious  animals,  which  indues 
the  frogs  and  tcKads;  it  is  also  designated  by  the 
name  of  Anoura,  or  '' tailless''  amphibians.  In 
the  batrachia,  the  adult  is  destitute  of  gills  and 
tail,  and  the  two  pairs  of  limbs  are  always 
present;  there  are  no  ribs,  and  the  skin  is  soft; 
the  mouth  is  sometimes  without  teeth,  but  the 
upper  jaw  is  usually  provided  with  teeth,  and, 
more  rarely,  both  jaws;  the  hind-limbs  usually 
have  the  toes  webbed  for  swimming,  and  are 
much  larger  than  the  fore-limbs.  In  the  adult 
batrachia  the  breathing  is  carried  on  by  means 
of  limgs;  but,  as  there  are  no  movable  ribs,  the 
prooeas  of  breathing  is  somewhat  peculiar  —  in 
fact,  it  is  one  of  swallowing,  and  it  is  possible  to 
suffocate  a  fro^  simply  by  holding  its  mouth 
open.  The  moist  and  delicate  skm,  however, 
also  performs  an  important  part  in  respiration. 
The  youne,  or  larvcB^  of  frogs  and  toads  are 
familiarlv  known  as  ''tadpoles."  The  eggs  are 
deposited  in  masses  in  water,  and  the  young, 
when  hatched,  are  fish-like  in  form,  with  a 
broad,  rounded  head  and  a  compressed  tail. 
There  are  at  first  two  sets  of  gills,  one  external 
and  the  other  internal ;  but  the  outer  ones  dis- 
appear very  shortly  after  birth,  and  the  inner 
ones  are  subsequently  replaced  by  lungs.  The 
hind-limbs  first  make  their  appearance,  and  are 
followed  by  the  fore-Umbs;  and  as  the  limbs 
become  fuUy  developed  the  tail  gradually  dis- 
appears. In  both  the  common  frog  and  the  toad 
the  tongue  is  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
whilst  it  is  free  behind,  so  that  it  can  be  pro- 
truded for  some  distance  from  the  mouth.  The 
Tree-frogs  have  the  toes  of  all  the  feet  furnished 
with  terminal  suckers,  by  the  help  of  which 
they  climb  with  ease;  they  are  mostly  found  in 
America,  but  one  species  is  European.  The 
Surinam  toads  (foimd  in  Surinam  and  also  in 
Brazil)  rarely  have  teeth,  and  the  mouth  is 
destitute  of  a  tongue. 

Bdellium  {deL'irum).  An  aromatic  gum 
resin  brought  chiefly  from  Africa  and  India,  in 
pieces  of  different  sizes  and  figures,  externally 
of  a  dark  reddish  brown,  internally  clear,  and 
not  unlike  due.  To  the  taste  it  is  slightly 
bitterish  and  punsent;  its  odor  is  agreeable. 
It  is  used  as  a  pernime  and  a  medicine,  being  a 
weak  deobstruent.  Indian  bdellium  is  the  pro- 
duce of  Balsamodendron  Roxburghii;  African  of 
B,  africanum;  Egyptian  bdellium  is  obtained 
from  the  doum  paun;  and  Sicilian  is  produced 
by  Daucus  gummiier^  a  species  of  the  genus  to 
wnich  the  carrot  belongs.  The  bdellium  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  ii.  was  apparently  a  precious 
stone,  perhaps  a  pearl. 

Heaver.  A  quadruped  of  the  order  Ro- 
dentia,  or  gnawers,  the  only  species  of  its  genus. 
It  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  found  m  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe)  Asia,  and  America, 
nowadays  most  abundantly  in  the  northern  and 
thinly  peopled  parts  of  North  America,  dwelling 
in  communities  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
At  one  time  immense  numbers  of  these  animals 
were  killed  for  their  fur,  which  was  largely  used 


in  making  hats,  but  in  more  recent  times  they 
have  suffered  less  persecution  on  this  accoimt, 
their  fur  now  not  being  held  in  the  same  estima- 
tion. The  beaver  is  about  two  feet  in  length; 
its  body  thick  and  heavy;  the  head  com  preyed, 
and  somewhat  arched  at  the  front,  the  upper 
part  rather  narrow;  the  snout  much  so.  The 
eyes  are  placed  rather  high  on  the  head,  and  the 
pupils  are  rounded;  the  ears  are  short,  ellipti- 
cal, and  almost  concealed  by  the  fur.  The  skin 
is  covered  by  two  sorts  of  hair,  of  which  one  is 
long,  rather  stiff,  elastic,  and  of  a  gray  color  for 
two-thirds  of  its  length  next  the  base,  and  termi- 
nated by  shining,  reddish-brown  points^  the 
other  is  shprt,  thick,  tufted,  and  soft,  being  of 
different  shades  of  silver-gray  or  light  lead  color. 
The  hair  is  shortest  on  the  head  and  feet.  The 
hind  legs  are  longer  than  the  fore,  and  are  com- 
pletely webbed.  The  tail  is  ten  or  eleven  inches 
long,  and,  except  the  part  nearest  the  body,  is 
covered  with  hexagonal  scales. 

Bean.  A  name  given  to  several  kinds  of 
leguminous  seeds  and  the  plants  producing 
them,  probably  originally  belonging  to  Asia. 
They  belong  to  several  genera,  particularly  to 
FabOt  garden  and  field  bean;  PhaaedlitSf  French 
or  kidney  bean;  and  DolichoSt  tropical  bean. 
The  common  bean  (F.  vulgaris)  is  cultivated 
both  in  fields  and  gardens  as  food  for  man  and 
beast.  There  are  many  varieties,  as  the  maza- 
gan,  the  Windsor,  the  long-pod,  etc.,  in  ^rdens, 
and  the  horse  or  tick  bean  in  fields.  The  soil 
^that  best  suits  is  a  good,  strong  clay.  The  seed 
of  the  Windsor  is  fully  an  inch  in  diameter;  the 
horse-bean  is  much  less,  often  not  much  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  Beans  are  very  nutritious, 
containing  36  per  cent,  of  starch  and  23  per  cent, 
of  nitrogenous  matter  called  legumin,  analogous 
to  the  caseine  in  cheese.  The  b«an  is  an  annual, 
from  two  to  four  feet  high.  The  flowers  are 
beautiful  and  fra^nt.  The  kidney-beauy  French 
beany  oi  haricot^  is  the  Phasedlus  vulgdrisy  a  well- 
known  culinary  vegetable.  There  are  two  prin- 
cipal varieties,  annual  dwarfs  and  runners.  The 
beans  cultivated  in  America  and  largely  used  as 
articles  of  food  belong  to  the  genus  Phasedlus. 
The  scarlet-runner  bean  (Phase^us  coccinHts)y  a 
native  of  Mexico,  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
long,  rough  pods  and  its  scarlet  flowers.  St. 
Ignatius*  bean  is  not  really  a  bean,  but  the  seed 
of  a  large  climbine  shrub,  of  the  order  Logania- 
cese,  nearly  aUied  to  the  species  of  Stryshnos 
which  produces  nux  vomica. 

Bear*  The  name  of  several  large  planti- 
grade carnivorous  mammals  of  the  genus  Vrsus. 
The  teeth  are  forty-two  in  number,  as  in  the 
dog,  but  there  is  no  camassial  or  sectorial  tooth, 
and  the  molars  have  a  more  tubercular  character 
than  in  other  carnivores.  The  eyes  have  a 
nictitating  membrane,  the  nose  is  prominent 
and  mobile,  and  the  tail  very  short.  The  true 
bears  are  about  ten  in  number,  natives  chiefly 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  They 
generally  lie  dormant  in  their  den  during  the 
winter  months.  The  brown  or  black  bear  of 
Europe  is  the  Ursus  arctos.  It  is  a  native  of 
almost  all  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  was  at  one  time  common  in  the  British 
islands.     It  feeds  on  fruits,  roots,  honey,  ants, 
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and,  in  case  of  need,  on  mammalg.  It  some- 
times reaches  the  length  of  seven  feet,  the 
largest  specimens  bein^  found  fartfiest  to  the 
north.  It  lives  solitari^.  The  American  black 
bear  is  the  Urstu  americ&nua,  with  black  shining 
hair,  and  rarely  above  five  feet  in  length.  It  is 
a  great  climber,  is  less  dangerous  than  the  brown 
b^,  and  is  hunted  for  its  fur  and  flesh.  It  is 
very  amusing  in  captivity.  The  grizzly  bear 
( Ursus  ferox  or  horribUis)  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Rock^  Mountains;  it  is  a  ferocious  animal, 
sometimes  nine  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  bulky 
and  unwieldy  form,  but  is  nevertheless  capable 
of  great  rapidity  of  motion.  The  extinct  cave- 
bear  ( Ursus  speiems)  seems  to  have  been  closely 
akin  to  the  grizzly.  The  Siberian  bear  (Ursus 
coUOris)  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear. 
The  polar  or  white  bear  (Ursus  marUlmus)  is 
characterized  by  its  flat  head  and  comparatively 
loxie  neck. 

Bee*  A  well-known  family  of  insects,  be- 
lonj^ng  to  the  order  HymenopUra,  an  order 
which  also  includes  the  wasps,  ants,  and  gall- 
flies. Man  appears  from  the  very  earliest  ages 
to  have  known  the  value  of  bees,  and  to  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  produce.  The  Bible 
makes  mention  of  honey-bees,  and  the  Latin 
poet  Virgil  has  celebrated  them  in  th§  fourth 
book  of  his  Georgica^  where  he  has  summed  up 
all  that  the  ancients  knew  about  them.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  population  of 
our  hives  is  composed  exclusively  of  two  sorts 
of  individuals,  namely,  the  female  or  mother  bee,, 
called  also  the  queen  6ef ,  and  the  working  bees 
or  neuters,  which  are,  properiy  speaking,  females 
imperfectly  developed.  A  tnird  kind  of  indi- 
viduals, the  males,  cidled  also  drones,  are  gener- 
ally not  met  with  except  from  May  to  July. 
The  working  bees  constitute  essentially  the  bee 
community:  they  are  recognized  by  their  small 
size,  reddish-brown  color,  and,  above  all,  by 
the  palettes  and  brushes  with  which  the  hind 
legs  are  furnished.  The  three  pairs  of  legs, 
which  are  inserted  in  the  thorax,  or  chest,  of  the 
bee,  are  its  tools.  The  two  hind  legs  are  lon^r 
than  the  other  pairs,  and  present  on  the  exterior 
a  triangular  depression,  resembling  a  palette, 
which  is  surrounded  by  stiff  hairs,  forming  the 
borders  of  a  sort  of  basket  in  which  the  insect 
deposits  the  pollen  of  flowers.  To  each  of  these 
hind  legs  is  jointed  a  square  expanded  piece, 
which  might  be  termed  the  ankle,  smooth  on 
the  exterior,  but  having  hairs  on  its  interior  sur- 
face, which  nas  caused  it  to  be  named  the  brush, 
and  which  is  employed  in  collecting  the  pollen. 
The  other  tools  of  the  working  bee  consist  of  a 
pair  of  movable  mandibles,  which  close  the 
mouth  on  its  two  sides,  and  of  a  trunk,  or  pro- 
boscis, which  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of 
tongue;  this  latter  organ  has  a  hairy  surface, 
to  which  the  honey  of  flowers  adheres,  whence 
it  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth,  and  from  it  to  the 
stomach,  to  be  subsequently  disgorged.  The 
males,  or  drones,  are  larger  and  more  hairy  than 
the  working  bees;  they  emit  a  buzzing  sound, 
have  no  i^ettes,  and  no  sting.  The  female, 
or  queen,  has  a  longer  body  than  the  workers, 
and  the  wings  shorter  in  proportion.  The  only 
part  she  has  to  play  is  that  of  laying  eges,  and 
80  she  has  no  palettes  or  brushes.     Only  one 


queen  lives  in  each  hive,  of  whidi  she  is  perfect 
sovereign,  all  the  woricers  submissively  obeying 
her.  Tne  number  of  males  is  scarcely  one-tenth 
that  of  the  wwking  bees,  and  they  live  only 
about  three  nnniths.  The  wax  of  whidi  tbie 
cells  of  the  honeycomb  are  constructed  is  sup- 
posed to  be  secreted  by  an  organ  situated  in  toe 
abdomen,  or  belly,  of  the  bee;  but,  in  addition 
to  wax,  another  substance,  much  resembling  it, 
but  not  identical,  called  propolis,  is  elaborated 
from  the  juices  of  certain  plants,  and  employed 
to  line  the  inner  surface  of  the  hive.  Tbe  cells 
are  hexagonal  in  shape,  that  is,  having  six  equal 
sides  —  tne  most  economical  form  as  regards 
space  —  and  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  store- 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  honey,  as  a  reserve 
!  store  of  food,  and  cradle-cells,  in  which  the  eggs 
,  are  desposited.  At  a  certain  time  of  tbe  year 
I  the  queen  leaves  the  hive,  accompanied  by  the 
I  drones,  and  takes  what  is  called  her  "nuptial 
flight''  through  the  air.  About  forty-^gfat 
hours  after  her  return  to  the  hive  she  bq^ms  lay- 
ing her  eggs,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  a 
day.  The  eggs  which  are  destined  to  develop 
into  workers  are  first  laid,  then  those  which  are 
to  produce  males,  and  lastly  those  which  give 
birth  to  females.  The  eggs  are  not  long  in  bein£ 
hatched,  and  the  larva,  or  caterpillars,  whi^ 
emerse  from  them  are  tended  by  the  woiicers, 
and  ^  by  them  on  a  peculiar  paste,  which  is 
apparently  a  preparation  of  polfen.  In  five  or 
six  days  the  larvae  pass  into  Uie  condition  of  pttpa, 
or  chrysalis,  and  m  about  seven  or  eight  days 
after  this  the  perfect  insect  is  hatdied. 

Beet  (Beta).  A  genus  of  plants,  distin- 
guished by  its  fruit  being  inclosed  in  a  tougfa 
woody  or  spongy  five-lobed  enlarged  calyx. 
Two  species  only  are  known  in  general  cultivation 
namely,  the  sea-beet  (Beta  mariilma)  and  the 
garden  beet  {Beta  vulgSris),  The  former  is  a 
tough-rooted  perennial,  common  on  many  parts 
of  Uie  British  coast  and  sometimes  cultivated 
for  its  leaves,  which  are  an  excellent  substitute 
for  spinach.  Of  the  garden  beet,  which  d^ers 
from  the  last  in  being  of  only  biennial  duration 
and  in  forming  a  tendEr  fleshy  root,  two.  prindpal 
forms  are  known  to  cultivators,  the  chard  beet 
and  the  common  beet.  In  the  chard  beet  the 
roots  are  small,  white,  and  rather  tough,  and  the 
leaves  are  furnished  with  a  broad,  fleshy  midrib 
{chard),  employed  as  a  vegetable  by  the  French, 
who  dress  tne  ribs  like  sea-kale  under  the  name 
of  poirie.  Some  writers  regard  this  as  a  peculiar 
species,  and  call  it  Beta  ctcla  or  hortensis.  Tbe 
common  beet  includes  all  the  fleshy-rooted  va- 
rieties, such  as  red  beet  (with  a  fleshy  large  carrot- 
shaped  root),  yellow  beet,  sugar-beet,  mangel- 
wurzel,  etc.  For  garden  purposes  ihQ  best  is 
the  red  beet  of  Castelnaudary,  so  calkd  from  a 
town  in  the  southwest  of  France.  The  beet  re- 
quires a  rich  light  soil,  and  being  a  native  of  the 
Mediterranean  region  is  impatient  of  severe  cc^ 
requiring  to  be  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of 
winter  and  packed  in  dry  sand,  or  in  pits  like 
potatoes,  the  succulent  leaves  having  been  first 
removed.  Red  beet  is  principally  used  at  taUe. 
but  if  eaten  in  great  quantity  is  said  to  be  injuri- 
ous. The  beet  may  be  taken  out  of  the  grtnind 
for  use  about  the  end  of  August,  but  it  doee  not 
attain  its  full  size  and  perfection  till  the  month 
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of  October.  A  good  beer  may  be  brewed  from 
the  beet,  and  it  yields  a  spirit  of  good  quality. 
From  the  white  beet  the  French,  during  the  wars 
with  Napoleon  I.,  succeeded  in  prepanng  su^ar. 
Since  that  time,  with  the  increase  of  chemical 
and  technical  knowledge,  the  making  of  beet- 
sugar  has  become  an  important  industry  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  even  been  tried  in  England,  and  the  failure 
of  attempts  to  produce  beet-sugar  on  a  laree 
scale  there  seems  to  have  been  mainly  due  \o 
artificial  conditions  of  trade  competition. 

Beetle.  A  name  often  used  as  synonymous 
with  the  term  Coleoptera^  but  restricted  by 
others  to  include  all  those  insects  that  have  their 
wings  protected  by  hard  cases  or  sheaths,  called 
elytra.  Beetles  vary  in  size  from  a  mere  point 
to  the  bulk  of  a  man's  fist,  the  largest,  the  ele- 
phant beetle  of  South  America,  being  four  inches 
lone.  The  so-called  "  black  beetles  of  kitchens* 
and  cellars  are  not  properlv  beetles  at  all,  but 
cockroaches,  and  of  the  order  Orthoptera, 

Bes^nla.  An  extensive  genus  of  succu- 
lent-stemmed herbaceous  plants,  order  Begoni- 
acece,  with  fleshy  oblique  leaves  of  various  colors, 
and  showy  unisexual  flowers,  the  whole  perianth 
colored.  They  readily  hybridize,  and  many 
fine  varieties  nave  been  raised  from  the  tuberous- 
rooted  kinds.  From  the  shape  of  their  leaves 
they  have  been  called  elephant  8  ear.  Almost  all 
the  plants  of  the  order  are  tropical,  and  they 
have  mostly  pink  or  red  flowers. 

fi^Uadonna*  A  European  plant  (Atr&pa 
Belladonna)^  or  deadly  nightshade.  It  is  native 
in  Britain.  All  parts  of  tne  plant  are  poisonous, 
and  the  incautious  eating  of  the  berries  has  often 
produced  death.  The  inspissated  juice  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  extract  of  bella- 
donna. It  is  narcotic  and  poisonous,  but  is  of 
great  value  in  medicine,  especially  in  nervous 
ailments.  It  has  the  property  of  causing  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  to  dilate.  The  fruit  of  the  plant 
18  a  dark  brownish-black  shining  berry.  The 
name  signifies  ''beautiful  lady,''  and  is  said  to 
have  been  given  from  the  use  of  the  plant  as  a 
cosmetic. 

Betel  (BeUe).  A  species  of  pepper,  Chat^ca 
Betelf  a  creeping  or  climbing  plant,  native  of  the 
East  Indies,  native  order  Piperacece,  The 
leaves  are  employed  to  inclose  a  piece  of  the 
areca  or  betel-nut  and  a  little  lime  mto  a  pellet, 
which  is  extensively  chewed  in  the  East.  The 
pellet  is  hot  and  acrid,  but  has  aromatic  and 
astringent  properties.  It  tinges  the  saliva,  gums 
and  hps  a  brick-red,  and  blackens  the  teeth. 

Birch  {Betala).  A  ^nus  of  trees,  order 
BettdacecBf  which  comprises  only  the  birches 
and  alders,  which  inlmbit  Europe,  Northern 
Asia,  and  North  America.  The  common  birch 
is  indigenous  throughout  the  north,  and  on  hieh 
situations  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  extremely 
hardy,  and  only  one  o^  two  other  species  of 
trees  approach  so  near  to  the  north  pole.  There 
are  two  varieties  natives  of  Britain,  BetUla  alba, 
and  Betala  alba  peruiUla^  or  weeping-birch,  the 
latter  a  very  beautiful  tree.  The  wood  of  the 
birch,  which  is  light  in  color,  and  firm  and  tough 
in  texture,  is  used  for  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads, 
and  the  woodwork  of  furniture  generally,  also 


for  fish-cases  and  hoops,  and  for  smoking  hams 
and  herrings,  as  well  as  for  many  small  articles. 
In  France  wooden  shoes  are  made  of  it.  The 
bark  is  whitish  in  color,  smooth  and  shining, 
separable  in  thin  sheets  or  layers.  Fishing-nets 
and  sails  are  steeped  with  it  to  preserve  them. 
In  some  countries  it  is  made  into  hats,  shoes, 
boxes,  etc.  In  Russia  the  oil  extracted  from  it 
is  used  in  the  preparation  of  Russian  leather, 
and  imparts  the  well-known  scent  to  it.  In  Lap- 
land bread  has  been  made  from  it.  The  sap, 
from  the  amount  of  sugar  it  contains,  affords  a 
kind  of  agreeable  wine,  which  is  produced  by 
the  tree  b^ing  tapped  during  warm  weather  in 
the  end  of  spring  or  banning  of  summer,  when 
the  sap  runs  most  copiously.  The  dwarf  birch, 
Betala  nana,  a  low  shrub,  two  or  three  feet  high 
at  most,  is  a  native  of  all  the  most  northerly 
regions.  BetOla  lenta,  the  cheny-birch  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  black  birch  {Betala  nigra)  of  the 
same  country,  produce  valuable  timber,  as  do 
other  American  species.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  yellow  birch  {BetOla  lut!ia  or  excelsa),  which 
attains  the  height  of  eighty  feet.  It  is  named 
from  its  bark  being  of  a  rich  yellow  color.  The 
paper  birch  of  America  {BetOla  papyrada)  has 
a  bark  that  may  be  reaidily  divided  into  thin 
sheets  almost  like  paper.  From  it  the  Indian 
bark  canoes  are  made. 

Bird-catchln|f  Spider.  A  name  ap- 
plied to  gigantic  spiders  of  the  genera  Myg^le 
and  Epeira,  more  especially  to  the  Mygdle  avi- 
ctUaria,  a  native  of  Surinam  and  elsewhere, 
which  preys  upon  insects  and  small  birds,  which 
it  hunts  for  and  pounces  on.  It  is  about  two 
inches  long,  verv  hairy,  and  almost  black;  its 
feet  when  spread  out  occupy  a  surface  of  nearly 
a  foot  in  diameter. 

Bird  of  Paradise.  The  name  for  mem- 
bers of  a  family  of  birds  of  splendid  plumage 
allied  to  the  crows,  inhabiting  New  Gumea  and 
the  adiacent  islands.  The  family  includes  eleven 
or  twelve  genera  and  a  number  of  species,  some 
of  them  remarkably  beautiful.  The  latest 
species  is  over  two  feet  in  length.  The  king  bird 
ot  paradise  {Paradishi  repia)^  is  possibly  the 
most  beautiful  species,  but  is  rare.  It  has  a  mag- 
nificent plume  of  feathers,  of  a  delicate  yellow 
color,  coming  up  from  under  the  wings,  and 
falling  over  the  back  like  a  jet  of  water.  The 
feathers  of  the  Paradisia  major  and  Parodist 
minor  are  those  chiefly  worn  in  plumes.  These 
splendid  ornaments  are  confined  to  the  male 
bird. 

Birds.  A  class  of  animals  comprising  all 
oviparous  vertebrates  which  are  clothed  with 
feathers,  furnished  with  a  bill,  and  organized  for 
flight.  They  have  warm  blood,  and  a  complete 
double  circulation.  They  are  all  bipeds;  the 
body  is  inclined  before  their  feet,  the  thighs 
are  directed  forward,  and  the  toes  elongated, 
forming  a  broad  supporting  base.  The  head 
and  neck  are  more  or  less  prolonged,  the  latter 
very  flexible,  and  generally  containing  twelve 
or  more  vertebrae.  The  posterior  extremities 
present  five  principal  modifications,  s^ording 
characters  which  distinguish  five  primary  orders. 
In  the  first  order  the  foot  has  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  all  armed  with  long,  strong, 
crooked,   and   more   or  less   retractite   talons^ 
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adapted  to  seize  and  lacerate  a  living  prey;  this 
structure  is  associated  with  a  strong,  curved, 
sharp-ed^ed  and  sharp-pointed  beak,  often 
armed  with  a  lateral  tooth;  a  very  muscular 
body,  and  capabilitjr  of  rapid  and  long-continued 
flight.  This  order  is  termed  Raptores  or  Accipi- 
irea.  The  second  type  of  foot  presents  three 
toes  before  and  one  behind,  and  placed  on  the 
same  level ;  slender,  flexible,  of  moderate  leneth, 
and  provided  with  long,  pointed,  and  slightly 
curved  claws.  The  two  external  toes  are  imited 
by  a  veiy  short  membrane.  A  foot  so  con- 
structed is  especially  adapted  for  the  delicate 
operations  of  nest-building,  and  for  grasping 
and  perching  among  the  slender  branches  of 
trees;  hence  the  order  so  characterized  has  been 
termed  Jnsessores,  and  from  including  the  smaller 
tribes  of  birds,  Pasaeres.  In  the  third  type 
of  foot  the  hinder  toe  is  raised  above  the  level  of 
the  three  anterior  ones;  this  lessens  the  power 
of  perching*  but  the  other  toes  are  strong, 
straight,  and  terminated  by  robust  obtuse  claws, 
adapted  for  scratching  up  the  soil,  and  for  run- 
ning along  the  ground;  the  legs  are  for  this 
purpose  very  strong  and  muscular,  and  the  order 
so  characterized  is  termed  Rasores,  or  Gallinoe. 
The  modification  b^  which  birds  are  enabled  to 
wade  and  seek  their  food  in  water  along  the 
margins  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  estuaries,  is  gained 
simply  by  elongating  the  bones  of  the  leg  (tibia 
and  metatarsus),  which  are  covered  with  a  naked 
scaly  skin.  The  three  anterior  toes  are  very 
lonj;  and  slender,  as  in  the  Parra  Jacana,  by 
which  the  bird  can  support  itself  upon  the  broad 
floating  leaves  of  aquatic  plants;  sometimes 
the  toes  are  united  by  intervening  webs;  the 
legs  are  placed  behind  the  center  of  equilibrium ; 
the  body  is  protected  by  a  dense  covering  of 
feathers,  and  a  thick  down  next  to  the  skin; 
and  the  whole  organization  is  especially  adapted 
for  aquatic  life.  Hence  the  order  is  termed 
Natatorea, 

Bison*  The  name  applied  to  two  species 
of  ox.  One  of  these,  the  European  bison  or 
aurochs  {Boa  biaon  or  Biaon  europ<Bua)j  is  now 
nearly  extinct,  being  found  only  in  the  forests 
of  Lithuania  and  the  Caucasus.  The  other,  or 
American  bison,  improperly  termed  buffalo 
{Biaon  americanua),  is  found  only  in  the  region 
lying  north  and  south  between  the  Great  Slave 
Lake  and  the  Yellowstone  River,  and  in  parts 
of  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
extinct  in  the  wild  state,  though  formerly  to  be 
met  with  in  immense  herds.  The  two  species 
closely  resemble  each  other,  the  American  bison, 
however,  being  for  the  most  part  smaller,  and 
with  shorter  and  weaker  hind-quarters.  The 
bison  is  remarkable  for  the  great  hump  or  pro- 
jection ovef  its  fore-shoulders,  at  which  point 
the  adult  male  is  almost  six  feet  in  height ;  and 
for  the  long,  shaggy,  rust-colored  hair  over  the 
head,  neck,  and  forepart  of  the  body.  In  sum- 
iner,  from  the  shoulders  backwards,  the  surface 
is  covered  with  a  very  short  fine  hair,  smooth 
and  soft  as  velvet.  The  tail  is  short  and  tufted 
at  the  end.  The  American  bison  used  to  be 
much  hunted  for  sport  as  well  as  for  its  flesh  and 
skin.  Its  flesh  is  rather  coarser  grained  than 
that  of  the  domestic  ox,  but  was  considered  by 
hunters  and  travelers  as  superior  in  tenderness 


and  flavor.  The  hump  b  highly  celebrated  for 
its  richness  and  delicacy.  Their  skins,  especially 
that  of  the  cow,  dressed  in  the  Indian  faehion, 
with  the  hair  on,  make  admirable  defenses  . 
against  the  cold,  and  are  known  as  buffalo  robea; 
the  wool  has  been  manufactured  into  hats,  aiul  a 
coarse  cloth.  The  American  bison  has  been 
found  to  breed  readily  with  the  common  ox, 
the  issue  being  fertile  among  themselves. 

Bittern.  The  name  of  several  grallatorial 
birds,  family  Ardeidw  or  herons,  genus  Boiavrus. 
There  are  two  British  species,  the  common  bit- 
tern {Botaurua  aieUOria)  and  the  little  bittern 
{Botaurua  Tninutua)^  a  native  of  the  South,  and 
only  a  summer  visitor  to  Britain.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  becoming  rare  from  the  reclamation  of 
the  marshy  grounds  that  form  their  favorite 
haimt.  The  common  bittern  is  ^x>ut  twenty- 
eight  inches  in  length,  about  forty-four  in  ex- 
tent of  wing;  general  color,  diill  yellowish- 
brown,  with  spots  and  bars  of  blacK  or  dark 
brown;  feathers  on  the  breast  long  and  loose; 
tail  short;  bill  about  four  inches  long.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  curious  booming  or  bellowing 
cry,  from  which  come  the  provincial  names  of 
miredrum  and  butter-bump^  etc.  The  eggs  (green- 
ish-brown) are  four  or  five  in  number.  The 
little  bittern  is  not  more  than  fifteen  inches  in 
length.  The  American  bittern  {Botaxirtu  Unti- 
gindaua)  has  some  resemblance  to  the  conunon 
European  bittern,  but  is  smaller. 

Bitter -root  {Lewiaia  rediviva).  A  plant 
of  Canada  and  part  of  the  United  States,  order 
MeaembryacecB,  so  called  from  its  root  being 
bitter  though  edible,  and  indeed  esteemed  as  an 
article  of  food  by  whites  as  well  as  InHi^^K 
From  the  root,  which  is  long,  fleshy,  and  taper- 
^jS)  grow  clusters  of  succulent  green  leaves, 
with  a  fleshy  stalk  bearing  a  solitary  rose-colored 
flower  rising  in  the  center,  and  remaining  open 
only  in  sunshine.  Flower  and  leaves  together, 
the  plant  appears  above  ground  for  only  about 
six  weeks.  California  bitter-root  {Echinocyatia 
fabadki)  and  Natal  bitter-root  {Gerrardemihvs 
macTorhiza)  both  belong  to  the  gourd  family. 

Blackbird  {Turdua  merUla),  called  also  the 
merlef  a  well-known  species  of  thrush,  conmMm 
in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe.  It  is  larger 
than  the  common  thnish,  its  length  being  ab^t 
eleven  inches.  The  color  of  the  male  is  a  uni- 
form deep  black,  the  bill  being  an  orange-yellow ; 
the  female  is  of  a  brown  color,  with  blacki^ 
brown  bill.  The  nest  is  usually  in  a  thick  bush, 
and  is  built  of  grass,  roots,  twigs,  etc.,  strength- 
ened with  clay.  The  eggs,  generally  four  or 
five  in  number,  are  of  a  greenish-blue,  spotted 
with  various  shades  of  brown.  The  song  is  rich, 
mellow,  and  flute-like,  but  of  no  great  variety 
or  compass.  Its  food  is  insects,  worms,  snuK 
fruits,  etc.  The  blackbirds  or  crow-blackbirds 
of  America  are  quite  different  from  the  Ehirope- 
an  blackbird,  and  are  more  neariy  allied  to  the 
starling  and  crows.  The  red-winged  blackbird 
{Agelatua  phctniciua)^  belonging  to  the  starling 
family,  is  a  familiar  American  oird  that  congre- 
gates in.  neat  flocks. 

Blood- hound.  A  variety  of  'dog  with 
long,  smooth  and  pendulous  ears,  remarkable 
for  the  acuteness  of  its  smell,  and  employed  to 
recover  game  or  prey  which  has  escaped  wounded 
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from  the  hunter,  b^  tracing  the  lost  animal  by 
the  blood  it  has  spilt:  whence  the  name  of  the 
dog.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  animal, 
as  the  English,  the  Cuban,  and  the  African 
bloodhound.  In  form^er  times  blood-hoimds 
were  not  only  trained  to  the  pursuit  of  game, 
but  also  to  the  chase  of  man.  In  America 
they  used  to  be  employed  in  hunting  fugitive 
slaves. 

Blue- bird.  A  small  dentirostral,  insessor- 
ial  bird,  the  ErythAca,  or  Sialia  WUsani,  very 
common  in  the  United  States.  The  upper  part 
of  the  body  is  blue,  and  the  throat  and  oreast  of 
a  dirty  rea.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  hole  of  a 
tree  or  in  the  box  that  is  so  commonly  provided 
for  its  use  by  the  friendly  farmer.  The  blue-bird 
is  the  harbinger  of  spring  to  the  Americans;  its 
song  is  cheerful,  continumg  with  little  interrup- 
tion from  March  to  October,  but  is  most  fre- 
?iuentlv  heard  in  the  serene  days  of  the  spring, 
t  is  also  called  blue  robin  or  blue  redbreast,  and 
is  re^urded  with  the  same  sort  of  sentiments  as 
the  robin  of  Europe. 

Blue -fish  {femnddon  or  Pomaidmus  aalid- 
tor).  A  fish  conunon  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
America,  allied  to  the  mackerel,  but  larger, 
growing  to  the  length  of  three  feet  or  more,  and 
much  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  is  very  de- 
structive to  other  fishes.  It  is  also  called  horse- 
mackerel,  green-fish,  skip-jack,  etc. 

Boa*  A  genus  of  serpents,  family  Boidce, 
having  t^e  jaws  so  constructed  that  these  ani- 
nuds  can  dilate  the  mouth  sufficiently  to  swallow 
bodies  thicker  than  themselves.  Tney  are  also 
distinguished  by  having  a  hook  on  each  side  of 
the  vent;  the  tail  prehensile;  the  body  com- 
pressed and  largest  in  the  middle,  and  with 
small  scales,  at  least  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
head.  The  genus  includes  some  of  the  lar^st 
species  of  serpents,  reptiles  endowed  with  im- 
mense muscular  power.  They  seize  sheep,  deer, 
etxj.,  and  crush  tnem  in  their  folds,  after  which 
they  swallow  the  animal  whole.  The  boas  are 
peculiar  to  the  hot  parts  of  South  America. 
The  Boa  constrictor  is  not  one  of  the  largest 
members  of  the  genus,  rarely  exceeding  twenty 
feet  in  length ;  but  the  name  boa  or  boa  con- 
strictor is  often  given  popularly  to  any  of  the 
laree  serpents  of  similar  habits,  and  so  as  to 
include  tne  Pythons  of  the  Old  World  and  the 
Anaconda  and  other  large  serpents  of  America. 

Boneset  or  Thoroughwort  (Eupator- 
ium  perfoliatum).  A  useful  annual  plant,  in- 
digenous to  America,  and  easily  recognized  by 
its  tall  stem,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  a  large  double  hairy  leaf, 
and  surmounted  by  a  broad,  flat  head  of  light 
purple  flowers.  It  is  much  used  as  a  domestic 
meKUcine  in  the  form  for  an  infusion,  having 
tonic  and  diaphoretic  properties. 

Bony  Pike  or  Gar -fish.  A  remarkable 
genus  of  fishes  inhabiting  North  American  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  one  of  the  few  living  forms  that 
now  represent  the  order  of  ganoid  fishes  so  largely 
developed  in  previous  geological  epochs.  The 
body  IS  covered  with  smooth  enameled  scales, 
so  liard  that  it  is  impossible  to  pierce  them  with 
a  spear.  The  conmion  gar-fish  attains  the  length 
of  five  feet,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  the 
great  length  of  its  jaws. 


Borax.  Biborate  of  sodium.  Native  bo- 
rax has  long  been  obtained  imder  the  name  of 
tincalj  from  India,  the  main  source  being  not 
India  but  a  series  of  lakes  in  Tibet.  As  im- 
ported it  is  in  small  pieces  of  a  dirty  yellowish 
color,  and  is  covered  with  a  fatty  or  soapy 
matter.  Tincal,  which  contains  various  im- 
purities, was  formerly  the  only  source  of  borax; 
but  besides  Tuscany  other  sources  of  boracic 
acid, .  more  particularly  in  North  and  South 
America,  ana  the  salt  mines  at  Stassfiut,  etc., 
in  Germany,  have  been  rendered  available. 
North  America  yields  large  quantities,  there 
being  rich  deposits  of  borax  and  boracic  min- 
erals on  the  Pacific  slope.  Pure  borax  forms 
large,  transparent,  six-sided  prisms,  which  dis- 
solve readily  in  water,  effloresce  in  dry  air,  and 
when  heated  melt  in  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, swell  up,  and  finally  fuse  to  a  transparent 
glass.     Borax  has  a  variety  of  uses. 

Bower- bird.  A  name  given  to  certain 
Australian  birds  of  the  starling  family  from  a 
remarkable  habit  they  have  of  Duilding  bowers 
to  serve  as  places  of  resort.  The  bowers  are 
constructed  on  the  ground,  and  usually  under 
overhanging  branches  in  the  most  retired  parts 
of  the  forest.  They  are  decorated  with  varie- 
gated feathers,  shells,  small  pebbles,  bones,  etc. 
At  each  end  there  is  an  entrance  left  open. 
These  bowers  do  not  serve  as  nests  at  all,  but 
seem  to  be  places  of  amusement  and  resort, 
especially  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
Satin  Borver-bird  is  so  called  from  its  beautiful 
glossy  plumage,  which  is  of  a  black  color.  An- 
other common  species  is  the  Spotted  Bower-bird^ 
which  is  about  eleven  inches  long,  or  rather 
smaller  than  the  first  mentioned,  and  less  gay 
in  color,  but  is  the  most  lavish  of  all  in  decorat- 
ingits  bowers. 

Kox-tree.  A  shrubby  evergreen  tree, 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  order  Euphorbiacece, 
a  native  of  England,  Southern  Europe,  and 
parts  of  Asia,  with  small  oval  and  opposite 
leaves,  and  greenish,  inconspicuous  flowers,  male 
and  female  on  the  same  tree.  It  was  formerly 
so  common  in  England  as  to  have  given  its 
name  to  several  places  —  Boxhill,  in  Surrey,  for 
instance,  and  Boxley,  in  Kent.  The  wood  is  of 
a  yellowish  color,  close-grained,  very  hard  and 
heavy,  and  admits  of  a  beautiful  polish.  On 
these  accounts  it  is  much  used  by  turners,  wood- 
carvers,  engravers  on  wood  (no  wood  surpassing 
it  in  this  respect),  and  mathematical-instrument 
makers.  Flutes  and  other  wind-instruments  are 
formed  of  it.  The  box  of  commerce  comes 
mostly  from  the  regions  adjoining  the  Black 
Sea  and  Caspian,  and  is  said  to  be  diminishing 
in  quantity.  In  gardens  and  shrubberies  box- 
trees  may  often  be  seen  clipped  into  various 
formal  shapes.  There  is  also  a  dwarf  variety 
reared  as  an  edging  for  garden  walks  and  the 
like. 

Bramble.  The  name  commonly  applied 
to  the  bush  with  trailing  prickly  stems,  which 
bears  the  well-known  hemes  usually  called  in 
Scotland  brambles,  and  in  England  blackberries. 
It  is  similar  to  the  raspberry,  and  belongs  to 
the  same  ^nus,  natural  order  Rosacece,  It  is 
rarely  cultivated,  but  as  a  wild  plant  it  grows 
in  great  abundance.    The  flowers  do  not  appear 
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till  late  in  the  summer,  and  the  fruit,  which  is 
deep  purple  or  almost  black  in  oolori  does  not 
ripen  till  autumn. 

Brazil-wood.  A  kind  of  wood  yielding  a 
red  dve,  obtained  from  several  trees  of  the  genus 
Cctsalpinia,  order  Leguminoace,  natives  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Central  and  South  America. 
The  best  kind  is  Ccesalpinia  echindta;  other  vari- 
eties are  Ccesalpinia  branliensiSf  Caualpinia  crista. 
and  Ccualpinia  Sappan,  The  wood  is  hard  and 
heavy,  and  as  it  takes  on  a  fine  polish  it  is  used 
by  cabinet-makers  for  various  purposes,  but  its 

Erincipal  use  is  in  dyeing  red.  The  dye  is  obtained 
y  reducing  the  wood  tp  powder  and  boiling  it  in 
water,  when  the  water  receives  the  red  coloring 
principle,  which  is  a  crystallizable  substance 
called  brazilin.  The  color  is  not  permanent  im- 
less  fixed  by  suitable  mordants. 

Bread-fruit.  A  large,  globular  fruit  of  a 
pale-green  color,  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head, 
mar^d  on  the  surface  with  irregular  six-sided 
depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and  some- 
wlmt  fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  becomes 
juicy  and  yellow.  The  tree  that  produces  it 
grows  wild  m  Otaheite  and  other  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America.  It  is  about 
forty  feet  high,  with  large  and  spreading  branches 
and  has  large,  bright-green  leaves  deeplydivided 
into  seven  or  nine  spear-shaped  lobes.  The  fruit 
is  generally  eaten  immediately  after  being  gath- 
er^, but  is  also  often  prepar^  so  as  to  keep  for 


tion  takes  place.  The  eatable  part  lies  between 
the  skin  and  the  core,  and  is  somewhat  of  the 
consistence  of  new  bread.  Mixed  with  cocoa- 
nut  milk  it  makes  an  excellent  puddine.  The 
inner  bark  of  the  tree  is  made  mto  a  Kind  of 
cloth  The  wood  is  used  for  the  building  of 
boats  and  for  furniture.  The  jack,  much  used 
in  India  and  Ceylon,  is  another  member  of  this 
genus. 

Bread -nuts.  The  seeds  of  the  Broslmum 
alicastrum,  a  tree  of  the  same  order  as  the  bread- 
fruit. The  bread-nut  tree  is  a  native  of  Jamaica. 
Its  wood,  which  resembles  mahogany,  is  useful 
to  cabinet-makers,  and  its  nuts  make  a  pleasant 
food,  in  taste  not  unlike  hazel-nuts. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  One  of  the  cultivated 
varieties  of  cabbage,  havine  an  elongated  stem 
four  or  five  feet  ni^h,  with  small,  clustering, 
green  heads  like  miniature  cabbages.  Thev  are 
cultivated  in  great  quantities  near  Brussels,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Buckwheat  or  Brank.  A  plant  with 
branched  herbaceous  stem,  somewhat  arrow- 
shaped  leaves,  and  purplish-white  flowers,  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  about  thirty  inches,  and 
bearing  a  small  triangular  grain  of  a  brownish- 
black  without  and  white  within.  The  shape  of 
its  seeds  gives  it  its  German  name  Buchweizen, 
"  beech-wheat,"  whence  the  English  name.  The 
plant  was  first  brought  to  Europe  from  Asia  by 
the  Crusaders,  and  hence  in  France  is  often 
called  Saracen  com.  It  grows  on  the  poorest 
soils.  It  is  cultivated  in  China  and  other  east- 
em  countries  as  a  bread-com.  In  Europe  buck- 
wheat has  been  principally  cultivated  as  food 


for  oxen,  swine,  and  poultry;  but  in  Germany 
it  serves  as  an  ingredient  in  pottage,  puddingi^ 
and  other  food,  and  in  America  buckwheat  cakes 
are  conmion. 

Bull -dog.  A  variety  of  the  conmion  dog, 
remarkable  for  its  short,  broad  muzzle,  and  the 

Erojection  of  its  lower  jaw,  which  causes  the 
>wer  front  teeth  to  protrude  beyond  the  upper. 
The  head  is  massive  and  broad;  the  lips  are 
thick  and  pendulous;  the  ears  pendent  at  the 
extremity;  the  neck  robust  and  short;  the 
body  lonff  and  stout;  and  the  legs  short  and 
thick.  Tne  bull-dog  is  a  slow-motioned,  fero- 
cious animal,  better  suited  for  savage  combat 
than  for  any  purpose  requiring  activity  and 
intelligence.  For  this  reason  he  is  often  employ- 
ployed  as  a  watch-dog.  It  was  formeriy  used 
—  as  its  name  io^phes  —  for  the  barbarous  qport 
of  bull-baiting.  The  bull  terrier  was  originally 
from  a  cross  between  the  bull-do^  and  the 
terrier.  It  is  smaller  than  the  bull-dog,  lively, 
docile,  and  very  courageous. 

Bull -frog.  A  large  species  of  frog  found 
in  North  America,  eight  to  twelve  inches  long, 
of  a  dusky-brown  color  mixed  with  a  yellowish- 
^reen,  and  spotted  with  black.  These* frogs  live 
m  stagnant  water,  and  utter  a  low,  croaking 
sound  resembling  the  lowing  of  cattle,  whence 
the  name. 

Bull- head.  The  popular  name  of  certain 
fishes.  One  of  these,  the  Cottus  gobio^  a  British 
fish,  is  about  four  inches  long,  with  head  very 
large  and  broader  than  the  body.  It  is  often 
called  also  Miller* s-thumb.  The  armed  bull- 
head is  found  in  the  Baltic  and  northern  seas; 
the  six-homed  bull-head  is  a  North  American 
species.  In  America  this  name  is  given  to  a 
species  of  Cat-fish  and  Homed-pout, 

Bustard.  A  bird  belongmg  to  the  order 
Cursores,  or  runners,  but  approaching  the 
waders.  The  great  bustard  is  the  largest  Euro- 
pean bird,  the  male  often  weighing  thirty  poimds, 
with  a  breadth  of  wing  of  six  or  seven  feet.  The 
bustard  is  now  rare  in  Britain,  but  abounds  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe  and  the  steppes  of 
Tartary,  feeding  on  green  com  and  other  v^e- 
tables,  and  on  earth-worms.  Its  flesh  is  es- 
teemed. All  the  species  run  fast,  and  take 
flight  with  difficulty.  The  little  bustard  occa- 
sionally visits  Britain.  The  Austndian  species 
is  a  magnificent  bird  highly  prized  as  foocL 

Butterfly.  The  family  of  the  butterflies 
is  a  very  extensive  one,  and  naturalists  differ 
much  as  to  the  manner  of  subdividing  it.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  these  beautiful  insects 
is  their  series  of  transformations  before  reaching 
a  perfect  state.  The  female  butterfly  lays  a 
great  quantity  of  eggs,  which  produce  larve, 
commonly  called  caterpillars.  After  a  short  life 
these  assume  a  new  form,  and  become  cluysalids 
or  pups.  These  chrysalids  are  attached  to  other 
bodies  in  various  ways,  and  are  of  various  forms; 
they  often  have  brilliant  golden  or  argentine 
spots.  Within  its  covering  the  insect  develops, 
to  emerge  as  the  active  and  brilliant  butterfly. 
These  insects  in  their  perfect  form  suck  the 
nectar  of  plants,  but  talce  little  food,  and  are 
all  believea  to  be  short-lived,  their  work  in  the 
perfect  state  being  almost  confined  to  the  propa- 
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^tion  of  the  species.  Butterflies  vary  greatly 
in  size  and  colorine- 

Buzzard*  The  name  of  raptorial  birds 
which  form  one  of  the  sub-families  of  the  diur- 
nal birds  of  prey;  characters,  a  moderate-sized 
beak,  hooked  from  the  base,  long  wings,  long 
tarsi,  and  short,  weak  toes.  The  common  buz- 
zard is  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe  as 
well  as  the  north  of  Africa  and  America.  Its 
food  is  very  miscellaneous,  and  consists  of  moles, 
mice,  frogs,  toads,  worms,  insects,  etc.  It  is 
sluggish  in  its  habits.  Its  length  is  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  inches.  The  rough-legged  buz- 
zard, so  called  from  having  its  le^s  feathered  to 
the  toes,  is  also  a  native  of  Britam.  Its  habits 
resemble  those  of  the  common  buzzard.  The 
red-tailed  hawk  of  the  United  States  is  a  buz- 
zard. It  is  also  called  hen-hawk,  from  its  raids 
on  the  poultry-yard.  The  honey-buzzard  is  so 
called  because  of  its  feeding  specially  on  bees 
and  wasps. 

Cabbage.  The  popular  name  of  various 
species  of  cruciferous  plants  of  the  genus  Bras- 
3ica,  and  especially  applied  to  the  plain-leaved, 
hearting,  garden  varieties  of  Brasaica  oleracia, 
cultivated  for  food.  The  wild  cabbage  is  a 
native  of  the  coasts  of  Britain,  but  is  much  more 
common  on  other  European  shores.  The  kinds 
most  cultivated  are  the  conmion  cabbage,  the 
savoy,  the  broccoli,  and  the  cauliflower.  The 
common  cabbage  forms  its  leaves  into  heads  or 
bolls,  the  inner  leaves  being  blanched.  Its 
varieties  are  the  white,  the  red  or  purple,  the 
tree  or  cow  cabbage  for  cattle  (branchmg  and 
crowing  when  in  flower  to  the  height  of  ten 
feet),  and  the  veTv  delicate  Portugal  cabbage. 
The  garden  sorts  form  valuable  culinary  vege- 
tables, and  are  used  at  table  in  various  ways. 

Cabbagr^-rose.  A  species  of  rose  {Rosa 
ceniifolia)  of  many  varieties,  supposed  to  have 
been  cultivated  from  ancient  times,  and  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  rose-water 
and  attar  from  its  fragrance.  It  has  a  large, 
rounded,  and  compact  flower.  Called  also  Pro- 
vence Rose. 

CacaOy  or  Cocoa*  The  seeds  of  a  plant 
known  as  Theobroma  Cacao  (or  "Food  of  the 
Oods,"  as  Linmeus  named  the  tree),  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies  and  of  tropical  America,  and 
cultivated  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It  is  a  small  tree, 
seldom  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  high, 
with  large  oblong  leaves,  and  clusters  of  flowers 
which  n&\e  rose-colored  sepals  and  yellowish 
petals.  Its  fruits  vary  from  six  to  ten  inches  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth,  each 
containing  between  fifty  and  a  hundred  seeds, 
and  it  is  from  these  that  the  cocoa  is  prepared. 
When  ripe  the  fruits  turn  yellow  outside,  and 
they  are  then  gathered  by  hand,  and  afterwards 
split  open  and  the  seeds  removed.  The  seeds 
are  oval,  and  about  as  large  as  an  olive.  To 
prepare  them  for  use  they  are  roasted,  and  then 
bruised  to  loosen  their  skins  which  are  removed 
by  fanning;  the  seed-lobes,  commonly  called 
"cocoa-niM,"  are  next  crushed  and  ground  be- 
tween rollers,  which  reduces  them  to  a  uniform 
pasty  consistence.  This  paste,  when  sweetened, 
flavored  with  vanilla  or  cinnamon,  and  dried, 
constitutes  Chocolate.  Cocoa  contains  an  active 
principle  called  theo-brominej  resembling  caffeine. 


the  alkaloid  in  tea  and  coffee.  A  fatty  or 
oily  matter,  called  hxUter  of  cacao^  is  also  present 
in  the  cocoa-seeds,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  their 
weight.  Cocoa  must  not  be  confounded  with 
Cuca.  or  Coca,  a  plant  chewed  by  the  Indians  of 
Soutn  America. 

Cactus*  A  Limuean  genus  of  plants,  now 
used  as  a  name  for  any  of  the  Cactacese,  a  natural 
order  of  dicotyledons,  otherwise  called  the  Indian 
fig  order.  The  species  are  succulent  shrubs, 
with  minute  scale-like  leaves  (except  in  the 
genus  Pereakia,  tree-cactus,  with  large  leaves), 
and  with  clusters  and  spines  on  the  stems.  They 
have  fleshy  stems,  with  sweetish  watery  or  milky 
juice,  and  they  assume  tnaoy  peculiar  forms. 
The  juice  in  some  species  aitords  a  refreshing 
beverage  where  water  is  not  to  be  got.  All  the 
plants  of  this  order,  except  a  single  species,  are 
natives  of  America.  They  are  generally  found 
in  veTV  dry  localities.  Some  are  epiphytes. 
Several  have  been  introduced  into  the  Old 
World,  and  in  many  places  they  have  become 
naturalized.  The  fruits  of  some  species  are 
edible,  as  the  prickly-pear  and  the  Indian  fig, 
cultivated  throughout  the  Mediterranean  region. 
The  flowers  are  usually  large  and  beautifully 
colored,  and  many  members  of  the  order  are 
cultivated  in  hothouses. 

Camel*  The  Camel  family,  including  horn- 
less ruminant  animab  distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  two  incisors  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 
genus  Camelus  embraces  two  species,  which  are 
only  known  in  the  domesticated  state.  The 
dromedary,  or  African  camel,  has  one  hump  on 
the  back;  the  common,  or  Asiatic  camel,  has 
two  humps.  The  camel,  by  its  power  of  sus- 
taining abstinence  from  drink  for  many  days, 
from  the  peculiar  formation  of  its  stomach,  and 
of  subsisting  on  a  few  coarse  shrubs,  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  jwirched  and  barren  lands  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  Arabians  live  chiefly  on  the 
milk  of  their  camels;  and  without  them  they 
could  neither  carry  on  trade,  nor  travel  over 
their  sandy  deserts. 

Camellia  (ka-mH'ya).  A  genus  of  plants, 
order  Temstrcnniacece  (the  tea  order),  with 
showy  flowers  and  elegant  dark-green,  snining, 
laurel-like  leaves,  nearly  allied  to  the  plants 
which  yield  tea,  and  named  from  George  Joseph 
Kamel,  a  Moravian  Jesuit.  The  CameUia 
iaponicaf  in  Japan  and  China,  is  a  lofty  tree  of 
beautiful  proportions.  It  is  the  origin  of  many 
double  varieties  of  our  gardens.  Besides  this 
species,  the  Camellia  Sasanqua,  with  small  white 
scentless  flowers,   and   the   CameUia  reticulata 

I  (net-veined),  with  its  large  peony-like  flowers, 

I  are  cultivated  in  United  States. 

I  Camelopard*  The  Camelopard  or  Gi- 
raffe, a  genus  of  ruminant  animals,  family  Cer- 
vidce.    The  only  known  species,  Camelopard  gi- 

I  rafa,  is  a  native  of  several  parts  of  Africa,  living 
in  forests,  and  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  trees. 
It  has  two  straight  horns,  without  branches, 
six  inches  long,  covered  with  hair,  truncated  at 
the  end,  and  tufted.  The  shoulders  are  of  such 
a  length  as  to  render  the  fore  part  of  the  animal 
much  higher  than  the  hind  part.  The  neck  is 
very  long,  the  head  slender  and  elegant,  and  the 
color  of  the  body  is  a  dusky  white,  with  lar^ 
rusty  spots.     It  is  mild  and  inoffensive,  and  m 
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case  of  danger  has  recourse  to  flight  for  safety, 
but  when  obliged  to  stand  on  self-defense,  it 
kicks  its  adversary. 

Candleberry,  Candleberry  Myrtle, 
IfVax  Myrtle,  etc.  A  shrub,  growing  from 
four  to  eighteen  feet  high,  and  common  in  North 
America,  where  candles  are  made  from  its  drupes 
or  berries,  which  are  about  the  size  of  pepper- 
corns, and  covered  with  a  greenish-white  wax 
popularly  known  as  Blayberry  tallow.  The 
wax  is  collected  by  boiling  the  drupes  in  water 
and  skinuning  off  the  surface.  A  bushel  of  ber- 
ies  yields  from  four  to  five  pounds  of  wax. 
Another  plant  belonging  to  the  same  genus  is 
the  sweetgale,  which  grows  abundantly  in  bogs 
and  marshes  in  Scotland — a  small  shrub,  with 
leaves  somewhat  like  the  myrtle  or  willow,  of  a 
fragrant  odor  and  bitter  taste,  and  yielding  an 
essential  oil  bv  distillation. 

Canvas -back  I>uck«  A  bird  peculiar 
to  North  America,  and  considered  the  nnest  of 
the  water-fowl  for  the  table.  They  arrive  in  the 
United  States  from  the  North  about  the  middle 
of  October,  sometimes  asserabHng  in  immense 
numbers.  The  plumage  is  black,  white,  chest- 
nut brown,  and  slate  color;  length  about  twenty 
inches. 

Caper.  The  unopened  flower-bud  of  a  low 
trailing  shrub,  which  grows  from  the  crevices  of 
rocks  and  walls,  and  among  rubbish,  in  the 
countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  Picked 
and  pickled  in  vinegar  and  salt  they  are  much 
used  as  a  condiment  (caper-sauce  being  especially 
the  accompaniment  of  boiled  mutton).  The 
plant  was  introduced  into  Britain  as  early  as 
1596,  but  has  never  been  grown  on  a  large  scale. 
The  flower-buds  of  the  marsh-marigold  and 
nasturtium  are  frequently  pickled  and  eaten  as 
a  substitute  for  capers. 

Capsicum.  A  genus  of  annual,  sub- 
shrubby  plants,  order  Solanacece^  with  a  wheel- 
shaped  corolla,  projecting  and  converang  sta- 
mens, and  a  many-seeaed  berry.  Tuey  are 
chiefly  natives  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
China,  Brazil,  and  Egypt,  but  have  spread  to 
various  other  tropical  or  sub-tropical  coimtries, 
being  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  which  in  some 
reaches  the  size  of  an  orange,  is  fleshy  and  vari- 
ously colored,  and  contains  a  pungent  principle, 
which  is  present  also  and  more  largely  in  the 
seed.  The  fruit  or  pod  is  used  for  pickles, 
sauces,  etc.,  and  also  medicinally. 

Caraway.  An  umbelliferous  biennial 
plant,  with  a  tapering  fleshy  root,  a  striated 
furrowed  stem,  and  white  or  pinkish  flowers. 
It  produces  a  well-known  seed  used  in  confec- 
tionery, and  from  which  both  a  carminative  oil 
is  extracted  and  the  liqueur  called  kummel  pre- 
pared. 

Cardinal  Bird.  A  North  American  bird 
of  the  finch  family,  with  a  fine  red  plumage,  and 
a  crest  on  the  head.  Its  son^  resembles  that  of 
the  nightingale,  hence  one  of  its  common  names, 
Virginian  Nightingale.  In  size  it  is  about  equal 
to  the  starling.  Called  also  Scarlet  Grosbeak  or 
Cardinal  Grosbeak  and  Redbird. 

Carrot.  A  biennial  umbelliferous  plant. 
In  gardens  there  are  three  chief  varieties.  The 
leaves  are  tripinnate,  of  a  handsome  feathery 
appearance.    The  plants  rise  to  the  height  of 


two  feet,  and  produces  white  flowers.  The  root, 
in  its  wild  state,  is  small,  tapering,  of  a  white 
color,  aiid  strong-flavored ;  but  that  of  the  culti- 
yated  variety  is  large,  succulent,  and  of  a  red, 
yellow,  or  pale-straw  color,  and  shows  remark- 
abljr  the  improvement  which  may  be  effected  by 
cultivation.  It  is  cultivated  for  the  table  and 
as  a  food  for  cattle.  Carrots  contain  a  larf^ 
proportion  of  saccharine  matter,  and  attempts 
have  been  made  to  extract  sugar  from  th^. 
Thev  have  been  also  employed  in  distillation. 

Cfat.  A  well-known  domesticated  quadru- 
ped, order  Camivora,  the  same  name  being  also 
given  to  allied  forms  of  the  same  order.  It  is 
believed  that  the  cat  was  originally  domesticated 
in  Egypt,  and  the  gloved  cat  of  Egypt  and 
Nubia  has  by  some  been  considered  the  original 
stock  of  the  domestic  cat,  though  more  prob- 
ably it  was  the  Egyptian  cat.  It  was  seldom, 
if  at  all,  kept  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
till  long  after  the  Christian  era  was  rare  in 
many  parts  of  Europe.  Some  have  thought 
that  the  domestic  breed  owed  its  origin  to  the 
wild  cat;  but  there  are  considerable  differences 
between  them,  the  latter  being  lar;^r,  and  hav- 
ing a  shorter  and  thicker  tail,  which  also  does 
not  taper.  The  domestic  cat  belongs  to  a  genus 
—  that  which  contains  the  lion  and  tiger  — 
better  armed  for  the  destruction  of  animal  life 
than  any  other  quadrupeds.  The  short  and 
pK>werful  jaws,  trenchant  teeth,  cunning  dispo- 
sition, combined  with  nocturnal  habits  (for 
which  their  eyesight  is  naturally  adapted)  and 
much  patience  in  pursuit,  give  these  animals 
great  advantages  over  their  prey.  The  cat,  in 
a  degree,  partakes  of  all  tHe  attributes  of  its 
race.  Its  food,  in  a  state  of  domestication,  is 
necessarily  very  various,  but  always  of  flesh  or 
fish  if  it  can  be  obtained.  Instances  of  its 
catching  the  latter  are  known,  though  usuallv 
the  cat  is  extremely  averse  to  wetting  itselF. 
It  is  a  very  cleanly  animal,  avoiding  to  step  in 
any  sort  of  filth,  and  preservinjg  its  fur  m  a 
very  neat  condition.  Its  fur  is  very  eaalv 
injured  by  water  on  account  of  the  want  of  oU 
in  it,  and  it  can  be  rendered  highly  electric  by 
friction.  The  cat  goes  with  young  for  axty- 
three  days,  and  brings  forth  usually  from  three 
to  six  at  a  litter,  which  remain  blind  for  nine 
days.  It  is  usually  regarded  as  less  intelligent 
than  the  dog,  but  this  is  Iw  no  means  certain. 
It  has  a  singular  power  of  dnding  its  way  home 
when  taken  to  a  distance  and  covered  up  by 
the  way.  Among  the  various  breeds  or  ract^ 
of  cat  may  be  mentioned  the  tailless  cat  of  the 
Isle^of  Man  (and  the  Crimea);  the  tortoise- 
shell,  with  its  color  a  mixture  of  black,  white, 
and  brownish  or  fawn  color;  the  large  Angora 
or  Persian  cat,  with  its  long  silky  fur;  and  the 
blue  or  Carthusian,  with  long,  soft,  greyish- 
blue  fur. 

Cat- bird.    A  well-known  species  of  Amer- 
ican   thrush,    which,    during   the    summer,    is 
found  throughout  the  Middle  and  New  England 
States,   frequenting   thickets  and   shrubberies, 
I  Its  note  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  plaint  oC  a 
;  kitten  in  distress.    The  plumage  is  a  deep  slate- 
I  color  above  and  lighter  below,  and  it  is  about 
I  nine  inches  in  length.     In  habit  it  is  ]i>^y, 
I  familiar,  and  unsuspicious;    the  song  is  largely 
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imitative  of  those  of  other  birds.  Duriiu;  the 
winter  it  inhabits  the  extreme  south  of  the 
United  States^  and  is  found  also  in  Mexico  and 
Central  America.  The  cat-bird  frec^uently  at- 
tacks the  common  black  snake,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  the  bird,  rifles  its  nest. 

Cedar*  A  tree  which  forms  fine  woods  on 
the  moimtains  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  an  eveivreen, 
grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  remarkable  K>r  its 
durabilit^r.  Of  the  famous  cedars  of  Lebanon 
comparatively  few  now  remain,  and  the  tree 
does  not  grow  in  any  other  part  of  Palestine. 
The  most  celebrated  group  is  situated  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Tripoli,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  twelve  largest  trees  here  varies 
from  about  eighteen  to  forty-seven  feet.  Cedar 
timber  was  formerly  much  prized,  but  in  mod- 
em times  is  not  regarded  as  of  much  value, 
perhaps  from  the  trees  not  bein^  of  sufficient 
>  age.  Some  fine  cedars  are  met  with  in  America 
and  £}ngland.  The  name  is  given  also  to  the 
deodar,  which  is  inde^  regarded  by  many 
botanists  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  which  produces  excellent  timber. 
It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  a  laree  and  hand- 
some tree,  growing  in  the  Himalayas  to  the 
height  of  150  feet,  with  a  circumference  of 
thirty.  It  has  wide-spreading  branches,  which 
droop  a  little  at  the  extremities.  The  leaves 
are  tufted  or  solitary,  laiger  than  those  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  and  very  numerous,  of  a 
dark-bluish  green,  and  covered  with  a  glaucous 
bloom.  The  cones  are  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  Lebanon  cedar,  and  very  resinous.  The 
wood  is  well  adapted  for  building  purposes, 
bein^  compact  and  very  enduring. 

Cnameleon  (A^-m^/i-on).  A  genus  of 
reptiles  belonging  to  the  Saurian  or  lizard  order, 
a  native  of  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  south 
of  Europe.  The  best-known  species  has  a  naked 
body  six  or  seven  inches  long,  with  a  prehensile 
tail  of  about  five  inches,  and  feet  suitable  for 
grasping  branches.  The  skin  is  cold  to  the  touch, 
and  contains  small  fi;rains  or  eminences  of  a 
bluish-gray  color  in  the  shade,  but  in  the  light 
of  the  Sim  all  parts  of  the  body  become  of  a 
grayish-brown  or  tawny  color.  It  possesses  the 
cunous  faculty,  however,  of  changing  its  color, 
either  in  accordance  with  its  environment,  or 
with  its  temper  when  disturbed,  the  change  being 
due  to  the  presence  of  clear  or  pigment-bearing 
contractile  cells  placed  at  various  depths  in  the 
skin,  their  contractions  and  dilatations  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 
Their  power  of  fasting  and  habit  of  inflating 
themselves  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  they  lived 
on  air,  but  they  are  in  reality  insectivorous, 
takii^  their  prey  by  rapid  movements  of  a  long 
viscid  tonpue.  In  general  habit  they  are  dull 
and  torpicL 

Chamois.  A  species  of  goat-like  antelope 
inhabiting  high  inaccessible  mountains  in  Europe 
and  Western  Asia.  Its  horns,  which  are  about 
six  or  seven  inches  long,  are  roimd,  almost 
smooth,  perpendicular  and  straight  until  near 
the  tip,  where  they  suddenly  terminate  in  a 
hook  directed  backwards  and  downwards.  Its 
hair  is  brown  in  winter,  brown  fawn  color  in 


summer,  and  grayish  in  spring.  The  head  is  of 
a  pale  yellow  color  with  a  black  band  from  the 
nose  to  the  ears  and  siurounding  the  eyes.  The 
tail  is  black.  Its  agility,  the  nature  of  its  haimts, 
and  its  powers  of  smell,  render  its  pursuit  an 
exceedingly  difficult  and  hazardous   occupation. 

Chimpanzee*  The  native  Guinea  name 
of  a  laree  West  and  Central  African  ape  belong- 
ing to  the  anthropoid  or  man-like  monkeys,  and 
to  the  same  genus  as  the  gorilla.  When  full 
ffrown  it  is  sometimes  about  five  feet  high,  with 
black  hair,  and  is  not  so  laige  and  powerful  as 
the  gorilla.  Like  the  orang,  it  has  the  hair  on 
its  forearm  turned  backwanls,  but  differs  from 
it  in  having  an  additional  dorsal  vertebra  and  a 
thirteenth  pair  of  ribs.  It  walks  erect  better 
than  most  of  the  apes.  It  feeds  on  fruits,  often 
robs  the  gardens  of  the  natives,  and  constructs 
a  sort  of  nest  amongst  the  branches.  It  is  com- 
mon in  menageries,  where  it  shows  much  intel- 
ligence and  docility. 

Chrysanthemiumi.  A  genus  of  herba- 
ceous or  slightly  shrubby  plants,  distinguished 
bv  their  henuspherical  involucre  being  composed 
of  imbricated  scales  which  are  membraneous  at 
the  edges,  and  laige  naked  receptacles.  The 
ox-eye  daisy  is  a  conmion  weed  in  hay-fields, 
where  its  flowers,  which  are  white  with  a  vellow 
disk,  are  conspicuous.  The  com  marigold  has 
large  ^Iden-yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  handsome 
but  nuschievous  weed  in  cornfields.  The  species, 
however,  which  holds  so  hi^h  a  rank  among 
florists'  flowers  is  a  plant  which  has  been  long 
familiar  to  us  from  ita  frequent  appearance  in 
Chinese  drawings,  but  has  of  late  years  been 
improved  to  sucn  an  extent  as  to  be  prized  for 
its  intrinsic  beauty,  and  not  simply  from  its 
valuable  property  of  blooming  in  November 
and  December. 

Cloves.  A  very  pungent  aromatic  spice, 
the  dried  flower-buds  of  CaryophyUus  aromaticus^ 
a  native  of  the  Molucca  Islandfs,  belonging  to 
the  myrtle  tribe,  now  cultivated  in  Sumatra, 
Mauritius,  Malacca,  Jamaica,  etc.  The  tree  is 
a  handsome  evergreen  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
feet  high,  with  large  elliptic  smooth  leaves  and 
numerous  purplish  flowers  on  jointed  stalks. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  in  the  volatile 
oil  for  which  the  flower-buds  are  prized.  The 
spice  yields  a  very  fragrant  odor,  and  has  a 
bitterish,  pungent,  and  warm  taste.  It  is  some- 
times empuoy^  as  a  hot  and  stimulating  medi- 
cine, but  is  more  frequently  used  in  culinary 
preparations. 

Cocoanut  or  Coco -nut.  A  woody  fruit 
of  an  oval  shape,  from  three  or  four  to  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  covered  with  a  fibrous 
husk,  and  lined  internally  i^th  a  white,  firm, 
and  fleshy  kernel.  The  tree  which  produces  the 
cocoa-nut  is  a  palm,  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high. 
The  trunk  is  straight  and  naked,  and  surmounted 
by  a  crown  of  feather-like  leaves.  The  nuts 
hang  from  the  simmiit  of  the  tree  in  clusters  of 
a  dozen  or  more  together.  The  external  rind  of 
the  nuts  has  a  smooth  surface.  This  incloses 
an  extremely  fibrous  substance,  of  considerable 
thickness,  which  immediately  surrounds  the 
nut.  The  fibrous  coat  of  the  nut  is  made  into 
the  well-known  cocoa-nut  matting;  the  coarse 
yam  obtained  from  it  is  called  coiVf  which  b  also 
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used  for  cordage.  The  hard  shell  of  the  nut  is 
polished  and  n^de  into  a  cup  or  other  domestic 
utensil.  The  fronds  are  wrought  into  baskets, 
brooms,  mats,  sacks,  and  many  other  useful 
articles;  the  trunks  are  made  into  boats  or 
furnish  timber  for  the  construction  of  houses. 
By  boring  the  tree  a  white  sweetish  liauor  called 
toddy  exudes  from  the  wound,  and  yields  by  dis- 
tillation one  of  the  varieties  of  the  spirit  called 
arack,  A  kind  of  sugar  called  ja^^ery  is  also 
obtained  from  the  juice  by  inspissation. 

Coffee*  Is  the  seed  of  an  evergreen  shrub 
which  is  cultivated  in  hot  climates,  and  is  a 
native  of  Abyssinia  and  of  Arabia.  This  shrub 
b  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves 
are  green,  glossy  on  the  upper  surface,  and  the 
flowers  are  white  and  sweet-scented.  The  fruit 
is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
and  of  a  dark-red  color  when  ripe.  Each  of 
these  contains  two  cells,  and  each  cell  a  single 
seed,  which  is  the  coffee  as  we  see  it  before  it 
undergoes  the  process  of  roasting.  Great  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  culture  of  conee  in  Arabia. 
The  trees  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  nurseries 
and  afterwards  planted  out  in  moist  and  shady 
situations,  on  sloping  ^rounds  or  at  the  foot  of 
mountains.  Care  is  tiO^en  to  conduct  little  rills 
of  i¥ater  to  their  roots,  which  at  certain  seasons 
require  to  be  constantly  surrounded  with  moist- 
ure. When  the  fruit  has  attained  its  maturity 
cloths  are  placed  under  the  trees,  and  upon  these 
the  laborers  shake  it  down.  They  afterwards 
spread  the  berries  on  mats,  and  expose  them 
to  the  sun  to  dry.  The  husk  is  then  oroken  off 
by  large  and  haavy  rollers  of  wood  or  iron. 
When  the  coffee  has  been  thus  cleared  of  its 
husk  it  is  a^in  dried  in  the  sun,  and,  lastly, 
winnowed  with  a  lar^  fan,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  it  from  the  pieces  of  husks  with  which 
it  is  intermingled.  A  pound  of  coffee  is  gener- 
ally more  than  the  pnxiuce  of  one  tree;  out  a 
tree  in  great  vigor  will  produce  three  or  four 
pounds.  The  TOst  coffee  is  imported  from 
Mocha,  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  packed  in  large 
bales,  each  containing  a  number  of  smaller  bales, 
and  when  good  appears  fresh  and  of  a  ffreenish- 
olive  color.  Next  in  quality  to  the  Mocha  coffee 
may  perhaps  be  ranked  that  of  Southern  India 
and  that  of  Ceylon,  which  is  strong  and  well 
flavored.  Java  and  Central  America  also  pro- 
duce largjB  quantities  of  excellent  coffee.  Bra- 
zilian coffee,  though  produced  more  abundantly 
than  any  other,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
as  regards  quality.  Liberian  coffee  may  also 
be  mentioned.  American  coffee  holds  in  the 
judgment  of  all  Orientals  the  very  last  rank. 
The  Dutch  were  the  first  to  extend  the  cultiva- 
tion ojf  coffee  beyond  the  countries  to  which  it 
is  native.  About  1690,  some  coffee  seeds  were 
brought  to  Java,  where  they  were  planted  and 
produced  fruit.  By  1718,  the  Dutch  planters 
of  Surinam  had  entered  on  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  with  success,  and  ten  years  after  it  was 
introduced  from  that  colony  by  the  English  into 
Jamaica,  and  by  the  French  into  Martinique. 
It  was  not  till  1774,  that  the  planters  of  Brazil, 
now  the  greatest  producers  of  coffee  in  the  world, 
commenced  its  cultivation.  Coffee  as  an  article 
of  diet  is  of  but  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion.    To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  wholly 


unknown.  From  Arabia  it  passed  to  E^ypt 
and  Turkey,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  a  Turkey  merchant  named  Edwards  in 
1652,  whose  Greek  servant,  named  Pasqua,  fir^ 
opened  a  coffee-house  in  London.  In  1671,  an 
Armenian  named  Pascal  set  up  a  coffee-house 
in  Paris.  In  Great  Britain  much  less  is  drunk 
than  on  the  continent  of  Europe  or  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  tea  being  the  British  national 
beverage.  The  excellence  of  coffee  depends  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  skill  and  attention  exer- 
cised in  roasting  it.  If  it  be  too  little  roasted 
it  is  devoid  of  flavor,  and  if  too  much  it  becomes 
acrid,  and  has  a  disagreeable,  burned  taste. 

Condor*  A  South  American  bird,  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  vulturine  birds.  In  its  essen- 
tial features  it  resembles  the  common  vultures, 
differing  from  them  mainly  in  the  large  cartila- 
ginous caruncle  which  surmounts  itA  bcAk,  and  in 
the  laige  size  of  its  oval  and  longitudinal  nostrils 
placed  almost  at  the  extremity  of  the  oere.  De- 
spite the  many  stories  of  its  gigantic  proportions,  * 
Humboldt  met  with  no  specimens  whose  wings  ex- 
ceeded nine  feet  ip  expanse,  though  it  has  oc- 
casionally been  known  to  attain  an  expanse  of 
fourteen  feet.  It  is  found  in  greatest  numbers 
in  the  Andes  chain,  frequenting  regions  from 
10,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
where  they  breed,  depositing  their  two  white 
eggs  on  the  bare  rock.  They  are  generally  to  be 
seen  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  and  only  descend 
to  the  plains  under  stress  of  hunger,  when  they 
will  successfully  attack  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and 
bullocks.  They  prefer  camon,  however,  and» 
when  they  have  opportunity,  gorge  themselves 
until  they  become  incapable  of  rising  from  the 
ground,  and  so  become  a  prey  to  the  Indians, 

Crab*  The  popular  name  for  a  considerable 
group  of  invertebrate  animals  belonging  to  the 
class  Crustacea^  of  which  there  are  numerous 
species,  exceedingly  various  in  size,  color,  and 
modes  of  living.  Like  other  crustaceans,  their 
bodies  are  covered  by  an  external  skeleton  or 
calcareous  crust;  they  have  ten  jointed  limbs, 
adapted  for  walking;  and  the  breathing  b  per- 
formed by  means  of  gills,  which  are  somewlttt 
like  a  pyramid  in  form,  and  in  the  edible  crabs 
are  popularly  called  dead  men's  fin^rs.  The 
heaa  and  breast  are  united,  constituting  the 
cephalothoraXj  and  the  whole  covered  by  a  strong 
carapace,  which  is  broader  than  it  is  long.  The 
tail,  or  abdomen,  is  very  short,  and  is  tucked  up 
beneath  the  cephalothorax  out  of  view;  it  is 
employed  by  the  females  to  carry  the  eggs.  In 
all  the  essential  points  of  their  anatomy  the 
crabs  do  not  differ  from  the  lobster  and  the 
crayfish,  but  they  are  decidedly  higher  in  their 
organization.  The  sense  of  sight  is  peculiarly 
acute,  and  enables  them  to  distinguisn  the  ap- 
proach of  objects  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  mouth  is  furnished  with  several  pairs  of 
strong  jaws;  in  addition  to  which  the  stomach 
has  its  internal  surface  studded  with  hard  pro- 
jections, or  teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  grinoing 
the  food.  The  Hver  is  of  great  sixe,  and  con- 
stitutes that  soft,  rich,  yellow  substance,  found 
immediately  beneath  the  shell,  and  called  the 
fat  of  the  crab.  The  crabs,  like  the  lobsters, 
*'  moult,"  or  throw  off  their  entire  calcareous  cov- 
ering,'periodically,  when  they  are  soft  and  help- 
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less,  and  usually  bury  themselves  in  the  sand 
until  a  new  crust  is  formed.  Most  of  them  are 
littoral  in  their  habits,  dwelling  upon  the  shores 
ot  the  sea  or  those  of  creeks  and  rivers,  but  some 
few  live  inland,  and  are  known  as  land  crabs. 
One  remarkable  species  inhabits  holes  in  the 
highest  hills  and  mountains  of  Jamaica  and 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  When  the 
season  for  spawning  arrives,  they  proceed  to  the 
sea  in  a  boay  of  many  millions,  a  journey  which 
occupies  some  weeks.  Having  deposited  their 
e^gs  in  the  sand,  they  return,  traveling  only  by 
night,  and  arrive  emaciated  and  exhausted. 

Crane.  A  eenus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  Gralke,  They  are  chiefly  remarl^ble  for 
their  long  mirations.  In  these  journeys  they 
usually  fly  in  large  flocks  led  by  a  single  leader, 
the  whole  assemblage  assimiing  a  wedge-like 
form,  and  the  leadersnip  is  continually  changed, 
so  that  it  is  occupied  in  succession  by  every 
crane  in  the  flock.  The  common  crane  breeds 
in  the  north  of  Europe  and  in  Siberia,  and  mi- 
grates southwards  at  the  approach  of  winter. 
It  is  a  fine  bird,  attaining  nearly  five  feet  in 
height*  with  the  exception  of  the  neck,  which 
is  black,  the  body  is  of  a  uniform  ashy-grey;  it 
has  a  noble  and  grfuseful  carriage,  and  the 
feathers  on  its  tail,  which  rise  up  in  undulating 
clusters,  adds  much  to  its  elegance.  It  frequents 
large  plains  and  marshes,  and  feeds  miscellan- 
eously on  fish,  reptiles,  frogs,  molluscs,  worms, 
insects,  and  even  small  mammals.  When  the 
breeding  season  arrives,  the  birds  break  up  their 
social  compact,  and  pair  off  for  the  purpose  of 
/  reproduction  and  rearing  the  young.  The  nest, 
in  which  are  usually  laid  two  eggs,  is  roughly 
constructed  on  the  ground,  and  t&  male  slmres 
with  the  female  the  cares  of  incubation.  When 
caught  young,  cranes  are  easily  tamed.    The 

games  and  dances  in  ^hich  they  are  said  to  in- 
ulge  are  not  mere  idle  stories;  it  is  certainly 
true  that  these  birds  form  groups  in  various 
fashions,  advance  towards  one  another,  make 
a  kind  of  salutation,  and  adopt  the  strangest 
postures.  The  Demoiselle  crane  is  remarkable 
for  two  beautiful  clusters  of  white  feathers  on 
either  side  of  its  head,  and  for  a  black  pendent 
tuft  down  the  breast.  Its  size  is  about  tne  same 
as  that  of  the  common  crane,  and  its  shape  is 
still  more  elegant.  It  is  a  native  of  Turkey, 
Northern  Africa,  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  The 
crested  crane  has  the  top  of  its  head  adorned 
with  a  tuft  of  feathers,  which  it  has  the  power 
of  spreading  out  like  a  fan.  It  inhabits  the 
eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  and  some 
of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Crocodile.  A  genus,  family,  and  order  of 
saurian  reptiles,  comprising  the  largest  living 
forms  of  reptiles.  The  characters  of  the  order 
Crocodilia  are  as  follows:  The  skin  is  covered 
with  square,  bony  plates;  the  tail  is  long  and 
compressed  laterally.  The  four  feet  are  short, 
and  there  are  five  toes  on  each  of  the  two  fore- 
feet, and  four  on  each  of  the  two  hind-feet,  the 
latter  more  or  less  webbed ;  the  limbs  are  feeble. 
The  jaws  are  long  and  their  gape  of  enormous 
width.  The  nostrils  are  at  the  extremity  of 
the  snout,  and  capable  of  being  closed  to  pre- 
vent ingress  of  water.  The  heart  is  four-cham- 
bered.     The   families   now    existing    are    the 


AUigataridoSf  Crocodilidce^  and  Gavialidce,  The 
alligators  are  all  New  World  forms.  The  gavial 
proper  is  confined  to  the  East  Indies.  The 
CrocodilidcB,  to  which  family  the  crocodile  be- 
longs, have  unequal  teeth  and  no  abdominal 
plates,  and  the  cervical  and  dorsal  plates  are 
distinct  for  the  most  part.  The  crocodile  of 
the  Nile  is  the  best-known  member  of  the  order; 
another  species  is  met  with  in  South  Asia, 
Sunda,  and  the  Moluccas.  The  crocodile  is 
formidable  from  its  great  size  and  strength,  but 
on  shore  its  shortness  of  limb,  great  length  of 
body,  and  difficulty  of  turning  enable  men  and 
animals  readily  to  escape  pursuit.  In  the  water 
it  is  active  and  formidable.  It,  is  exclusively 
carnivorous,  and  always  prefers  its  food  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction.  In  Egypt  it  is  no  longer 
found  except  in  the  upper  or  more'  southern 
parts,  where  the  heat  is  greatest  and  the  popu- 
lation least  numerous.  Crocodiles  are  still 
common  enough  in  the  river  Senegal,  the  Congo, 
Niger,  etc.  They  grow  sometimes  to  a  length 
of  thirty  feet,  and  apparently  live  to  a  vast  age. 

Crow,  the  crow  familv  They  are  ver^ 
omnivorous,  and  remarkable  for  tneir  intelli- 
gence. The  familv,  widely  diffused  over  the 
world,  includes  the  common  crow,  and  the 
raven,  the  fish-crow,  the  rook,  the  jay,  and  the 
magpie.  The  common  crow  of  North  America 
is  remarkable  for  its  gregarious  and  predatory 
habits.  They  pair  in  March;  the  old  repair 
their  nests,  tne  yoimg  frame  new  ones*  but  they 
are  such  thieves,  that  while  the  one  is  fetching 
materials,  the  other  must  keep-  watch  to  prevent 
the  rising  fabric  from  being  plundered  by  their 
neighbors.  As  soon  as  the  nest  is  finished  and 
the  eggs  produced  (five,  bluish-ereen,  with  dark 
blotches),  the  male  takes  upon  nimself  the  care 
of  providing  for  his  mate,  which  he  continues 
dunng  the  whole  period  of  incubation.  They 
frequent  the  same  rookeries  for  years,  but  allow 
no  intruders  into  their  community.  They  feed 
chiefly  on  worms  and  the  larvae  of  insects; 
they  also  eat  grain  and  seeds,  whence  they  have 
sometimes  been  supposed  injurious  to  the  farmer; 
but  they  amply  repay  him  for  what  they  take 
by  destroying  the  vermin  in  his  fields. 

Cypress*  A  genus  of  coniferous  trees. 
The  common  European  cypress  is  a  dark-colored 
evergreen  with  extremely  small  leaves,  entirely 
covering  the  branches.  It  has  a  quadrangular, 
or,  where  the  top  branches  diminish  in  length, 
pyramidal  shape.  Cypress  trees,  though  of  a 
somewhat  somber  and  gloomy  appearance,  may 
be  used  with  great  effect  in  snrubberies  and 
gardens.  They  are  much  valued  also  on  ac- 
count of  their  wood,  which  is  hard,  compact, 
and  very  durable,  of  a  reddish  color  and  a  pleas- 
ant smell.  It  was  used^at  funerals  and  as  an 
emblem  of  mourning  by  the  ancients.  Amongst 
other  members  of  the  genus  are  the  Indian 
cypress;  the  Cypress  pendula^  a  native  of  China 
and  Japan;  tne  incense-bearing  cypress,  a 
native  of  Mexico;  and  the  evergreen  American 
cypress  or  white  cedar.  The  deciduous  cypress 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  is  frequently 
called  the  Virginian  cypress.  Its  timber  is 
valuable,  and  under  water  is  almost  imperish- 
able. In  parts  of  the  United  States  this  cypress 
constitutes  forests  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent. 
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Deer*  A  genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds 
now  constituting  the  family  Cervidce^  which  some 
naturalists  have  divided  into  a  number  of  genera, 
whilst  others  still  regard  it  as  forming  omv  one. 
Deer  are  animals  of  graceful  form,  combining 
much  compactness  and  strength  with  slender- 
ness  of  limb  and  fleetness.  They  use  their  power- 
ful horns  for  weapons  of  defense,  and  sometimes 
of  offense;  but  in  general  they  trust  to  flight  for 
their  safety.  They  have  a  long  neck,  a  small 
head,  which  they  carry  high,  laige  ears,  and 
large  full  eyes.  In  most  of  them  there  is,  below 
each  eye,  a  sac  or  fold  of  the  skin,  sometimes 
very  small,  sometimes  of  considerable  size, 
called  the  suborbital  sinus^  lachrymal  sinus,  or 
tear-pii,  the  use  of  which  is  not  well  known. 
Deer  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper,  but 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw;  the  males  have  usually 
two  short  canines  m  the  upper,  but  neither  sex 
has  any  in  the  lower  jaw;  the  prsemolars  are 
three,  and  the  true  molars  three  on  each  side 
in  each  jaw.  They  are  distinguished  from  all 
other  ruminanta  by  their  branching  horns 
(antlers),  which  in  most  of  the  species  exist  in 
the  male  sex  only;  they  are  solid  and  deciduous, 
t.  c,  fall  off  annually,  and  are  renewed  with 
increase  of  size,  and  of  breadth  of  palmation, 
and  number  of  branches,  according  to  the  kind, 
until  the  animal  has  reached  old  age.  when  the 
size  of  the  horns  begins  to  diminisn  on  each 
annual  renewal.  Deer  are  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  globe  except  Australia  and  the  south 
of  Africa,  their  place  m  the  latter  region  being 
supplied  by  antelopes  in  extraordinary  number 
and  variety.  Some  of  them  live  amidst  the 
snows  of  very  northerly  regions,  and  some  in 
tropical  forests;  the  greater  number  inhabit 
the  warmer  temperate  countries,  and  thev  are 
chiefly  found  in  wide  plains  and  hills  of  moclerate 
height^  none  dwelling  on  those  lofty  mountain 
summits  which  are  the  chosen  abode  of  some 
animals  of  the  kindred  families  of  ArUHopidoBf 
Capridce  and  Moschidce,  as  the  chamois,  the 
bouquetin,  and  the  musk.  The  flesh  (venison) 
of  most  kinds  of  deer  is  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table,  and  they  have  long  been  regarded  as  among 
the  noblest  objects  of  the  chase.  Only  one  spe- 
cies, the  reindeer,  can  be  said  to  have  been  fully 
domesticated  and  reduced  to  the  service  of  man 
although  individuals  of  many  species  have  been 
rendered  very  tame. 

Dogr*  An  animal  well  known  for  its  attach- 
ment to  mankind,  and  remarkable  for  the  al- 
most infinite  varieties,  as  to  size,  form,  color, 
and  quality  of  the  hair,  which  the  influence  of 
domestication  has  brought  about  in  the  species. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  of  carnivorous  mammals, 
and  to  tbat  section  of  quadrupeds  which  is  dis- 
tinguished as  digitigrade.  The  zoological  genus 
is  termed  CaniSy  and  includes,  besides  the  dog, 
the  jackal  and  the  wolf;  and  by  many  writers 
the  fox  is  also  placed  in  the  same  genus.  It  is 
a  question  of  considerable  interest  what  was 
the  parent  stock  of  the  dog.  Some  zoologists  are 
of  opinion  that  the  breed  is  derived  from  the 
wolf;  others  that  it  is  a  familiarized  jackal; 
all  a^ree  that  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
primitive  state  of  nature.  That  there  are  wild 
dogs,  we  know.  The  Dhole  of  India  and  the 
Dingo  of  Australia  are  remarkable  examples. 


which  exist  in  a  state  of  complete  independence, 
and  without  any  indication  of  a  wish  to  ap- 
proach the  dwellings  of  man.  These  do^ 
nowever,  throw  very  little  light  upon  the  ques- 
tion. They  may  have  escaped  from  the  do- 
minion or  nalfndominion  of  man,  and  have  be- 
taken themselves  to  a  vagabond  life.  The  food 
of  the  dog  is  various.  It  will  live  on  cooked 
ve^table  matter,  but  prefers  animal  food.  In 
drinking,  it  laps  with  the  tongue.  It  never  per- 
spires, out  the  nose  is  nak^  and  moist,  and, 
when  hot,  the  tongue  hangs  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  drops  from 
it.  The  female  goes  with  young  sixty-three 
days,  and  usually  has  about  six  or  eignt  at  a 
litter,  thoiijgh  sometimes  more.  The  young  are 
blind  at  birth,  and  do  not  acquire  their  sisht 
until  the  tenth  day.  The  dog  attains  its  full 
^wth  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  it 
IS  old  at  fifteen  years,  and  seldom  lives  oeyond 
twenty  years. 

Eagle*  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
order  AcdpUres,  and  to  the  same  family  as  the 
falcons  and  the  hawks.  They  are  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  The  nze  varies  according 
to  the  species,  but  all  attain  imposing  dimen- 
sions. The  Golden  Eagle  measures  about  three 
feet  nine  inches  in  heignt,  and  the  spread  of  its 
wings  is  nearly  ten  feet,  while  in  the  Imperial 
Eagle  the  spr^id  of  the  wings  is  only  six  feet. 
The  eagle  soars  at  prodigious  heights,  and  its 
sense  of  vision  is  very  nighly  developed.  It 
builds  its  nests  in  the  clefts  of  the  most  inacces- 
sible rocks,  and  lays  generally  two  or  three 
eggs;  the  period  of  incubation  is  thirty  days. 
iTcaptured  young,  the  eagles  are  susceptible  of 
a  certain  amount  of  education;  when  taken  old 
they  are  quite  untamable.  Besides  the  Golden 
Eagle  and  the  Imperial  Ea^le,  there  are  other 
species,  such  as  tne  Amencan  Eagle,  White- 
tailed  Eagle,  Bonelli's  Eagle,  the  Tawny  Eagle, 
and  the  Booted  Eagle;  and  numerous  CTtudler 
species  are  to  be  met  with  in  tropical  regions. 

Elephant*  A  genus  of  mammals,  the  only 
living  representatives  of  the  order  Probascidea, 
or  animals  with  a  trunk  or  proboscis.  They  are 
exclusively  confined  to  the  tropical  r^ons  of 
the  old  world,  in  the  forests  of  which  they  live 
in  herds.  Only  two  existing  species  are  known, 
the  Asiatic  elephant  and  the  African  elephant. 
In  both  species  the  two  upper  incisors,  or  front 
teeth,  are  enormously  developed,  constiUiting 
long  tusks.  The  lower  incisors  are  absent,  and 
there  are  no  other  teeth  in  the  jaws  except  the 
large  molars,  or  grinders,  which  are  iisually 
two  in  number  on  each  side  of  each  iaw.  Tlie 
molar  teeth  are  of  very  large  size,  and  are  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  transverse  plates  of  emunel. 
united  together  by  dentine.  In  the  Indian  ele- 
phant the  transverse  rid^  of  enamel  are  narrow 
and  undulating,  whilst  in  the  African  elephant 
they  enclose  lozenge-shaped  intervals.  The 
nose  is  prolonged  into  a  cylindrical  trunk,  mov- 
able in  every  direction,  highly  sensitive,  and 
terminating  in  a  finger-like,  prehensile  Ic^. 
The  nostrils  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  thU 

groboscis  The  feet  are  furnished  with  five  toes, 
ut  these  are  only  indicated  externally  by  the 
divisions  of  the  hoof;  and  the  sole  of  the  foot 
is  formed  of  a  thick  pad  of  integument.      The 
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Indian  elephant  is  the  only  species  which  is 
now  caught  and  domesticated;  and,  as  it  will 
scarcely  ever  breed  in  captivity,  the  demand  for 
it  is  supplied  entirely  by  the  capture  of  adult 
wild  individuals,  which  are  taken  chiefly  by  the 
assistance  of  those  which  have  been  already 
tamed.  The  Indian  elephant  is  distinguished 
by  its  concave  forehead  and  its  small  ears;  the 
African  elephant,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
strongly  convex  forehead,  and  great  flapping 
ears.  The  African  elephant  is  cniefly  hunted 
for  the  sake  of  its  ivorv,  and  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  pursuit  will  ultimately 
end  in  the  complete  extinction  of  these  fine 
animals.  The  elephants  are  all  ve^table 
feeders,  living  almost  entirely  on  the  foliage  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  they  strip  off  by  means 
of  the  prehensile  trunk.  As  the  tusks  prevent 
the  animal  from  drinking  in  the  ordinaiy  man- 
ner, the  water  is  sucked  up  by  the  trunk,  which 
b  then  inserted  in  the  mouth,  into  which  it 
empties  its  contents.  Many  species  of  fossil  ele- 
phantA  are  known,  the  most  familiar  of  which  is 
the  Biammoth. 

Falcon.  A  name  of  various  birds  of  prey, 
members  of  the  family  Falconidse.  The  falcons 
proper,  for  strength,  symmetry,  and  powers  of 
nignt,  are  the  most  perfectly  developied  of  the 
feathered  race.  They  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  beak  curved  from  the  base,  hooked  at 
the  point,  the  upper  mandible  with  a  notch  or 
tootn  on  its  cutting  edge  on  either  side,  wines 
long  and  powerful,  the  second  feather  rather  the 
longest,  Ic^  short  and  strong.  The  largest 
European  mlcons  are  the  jerfalcon  or  gyrfalcon 
proper,  a  native  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula, 
ancf  tl]^  Iceland  falcon;  jbo  which  may  be  also 
added  the  Greenland  falcon.  Between  these 
three  species  much  confusion  at  one  time  pre- 
vailed, out  they  are  now  distinctly  defined  and 
described.  In  the  Greenland  falcon  the  pre- 
vailing color  at  all  ages  is  white,  in  the  Iceland 
falcon,  dark.  The  latter  more  nearly  resembles 
the  true  gyrfalcon  of  Norway,  which,  however, 
is  generally  darker,  rather  smaller,  but  with  a 
longer  tail.  The  average  length  of  any  of  these 
falcons  is  about  two  feet.  The  Greenland 
species  used  to  be  the  most  hiehly  prized  by 
falconers.  Ita  food  consists  chieny  of  ptar- 
migans, hares,  and  water-fowl.  It  is  found 
over  a  wide  ran^  of  northern  territory.  The 
peregrine  falcon  is  not  so  laige  as  the  Jerfalcon, 
but  more  elegant  in  shape.  It  chiefly  inhab- 
its wild  districts,  and  nestles  among  rocks. 
It    preys    on   grouse,   partridges,   ptarmieans, 

{)igeons,  rabbits>  etc.  its  flight  is  exceeding- 
y  swift,  said  to  be  as  much  as  150  miles  an 
hour. 

Ferns.  A  natural  order  of  cryptogamous 
or  flowerless  plants,  forming  the  highest  group 
of  the  acrogens  or  summit-growers.  They  are 
leafy  plants,  the  leaves,  or  more  properly  fronds, 
arising  from  a  rhizome  or  root-stock,  or  from  a 
hollow  arborescent  trunk,  and  being  circinate  in 
vernation,  a  term  descriptive  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  fronds  are  rolled  up  before  they  are 
developed  in  spring,  having  then  the  appear- 
ance of  a  bishop's  crosier.  Ferns  have  a  wide 
eeographical  range,  but  are  most  abundant  in 
humid,  temperate,  and  tropical  regions.    In  the 


tropical  forests  the  tree-ferns  rival  the  palms, 
rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet.  Ferns  are  very  abundant  as  fossil  plants. 
The  earliest  known  forms  occur  in  Devonian 
rocks.  Various  systems  of  classification  for 
ferns  have  been  proposed.  At  present  the  order 
is  usually  divided  mto  six  or  eight  sub-orders 
or  tribes  distinguished  by  differences  in  the 
structure  of  the  sporaneium.  The  generic  char- 
acters are  founded  on  tne  position  and  direction 
of  the  sori  and  on  the  venation.  The  lai^gest 
division  is  that  of  the  Polypodiacese,  to  which 
belong  the  polypody,  the  lady-fern,  the  bracken, 
the  hard-fern,  the  spleenwort,  the  maiden-hair, 
the  hart's-tongue  fern,  etc.  A  few  of  the  ferns 
are  used  medicinally,  mostly  as  demulcents  and 
astringents.    Some  yield  food. 

Fishes.  The  lowest  class  of  back-boned 
animals^  or  that  division  of  the  animal  kinedom 
which  is  known  to  zo6logists  as  Vertebrata. 
They  are  wholly  adapted  for  an  aquatic  mode 
of  life.  The  shape  of  the  body  is  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  least  possible  friction  in  swim- 
ming, and  thus  to  aomit  of  rapid  locomotion 
in  water.  To  this  end  also,  as  well  as  for  pur- 
poses of  defense,  the  body  is  usually  covered 
with  a  coating  of  scales.  The  limbs,  when 
present,  are  always  in  the  form  of  fins,  but  one 
'  or  both  pairs  may  be  wanting;  the  anterior  or 
'  fore  limbs  are  known  as  the  pectoral  fins,  and 
I  the  posterior  or  hind  limbs  as  the  ventral  fins. 
Besides  the  fins  which  represent  the  limbs, 
'  fishes  possess  other  fins  placed  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  body;  one  or  two  of  these  run  along 
the  back,  and  are  known  as  the  dorsal  fins,  one 
or  two  lie  on  the  belly,  near  the  vent,  known  as 
the  anal  fins,  and  a  broad  fin  at  the  extremity 
of  the  spinal  column  is  called  thie  caudal  or  tail 
fin.  The  tail  fin  is  always  set  vertically  in 
fishes,  so  as  to  work  from  side  to  side,  and  is 
the  chief  organ  of  progression;  it  differs  alto- 
gether from  the  horizontal  expansion  which 
constitutes  the  tail  of  whales,  dolphins,  dugones, 
and  manatees  —  animals  which  belong  if}  the 
class  of  mammals.  In  the  form  of  the  tail, 
fishes  exhibit  two  very  distinct  types  of  struc- 
ture, termed  respecti'^ely  the  homocercal  and  the 
i  heterocercal  type  of  tail.  The  homocercal  tail 
is  the  one  which  most  commonly  occurs  in 
existing  fishes,  and  it  is  characterized  by  the 
fact  tlmt  the  two  lobes  of  the  tail  are  equal, 
and  the  spinal  column  stops  short  at  its  base; 
in  the  heterocercal  tail,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  in  many  fossil  specimens  of  the  fish  class, 
the  spinal  column  is  prolonged  into  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  tail,  so  that  the  tail  becomes  un- 
equally lobed.  All  the  fins  are  supported  by 
bony  spines,  or  rays,  which  are  of  two  kinds, 
termed  respectively  spinous  rays  and  soft  rays. 
Further,  to  aid  in  supporting  themselves  at 
var3ring  depths  in  the  water,  most  fishes  are 
provided  with  a  sac  containing  gas,  situated 
above  the  alimentary  tube,  and  Imown  as  the 
air  or  swim  bladder,  by  the  filling  or  emptying 
of  which  the  fish  is  rendered  heavier  or  lignter 
in  comparison  with  the  surrounding  water.  The 
skeleton  of  most  fishes  consists  entirely  of  bone, 
but  in  some  it  is  partly  of  bone  and  partly  of 
cartilage,  and  in  a  few  it  remains  permanently 
cartilaginous. 
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Flamingo.  A  genus  of  web-footed  birds 
which  may  be  regarded  as  in  some  respects  inter- 
mediate between  the  storks  and  the  aucks.  their 
long  legs  and  necks  giving  them  a  resemolance 
to  the  former,  while  their  webbed  feet  connect 
them  with  the  latter.  There  are  nine  species  of 
true  flamingoes.  Their  food  appears  to  be  mol- 
lusca,  spawn,  grass,  water  plaiits,  insects,  etc., 
which  tney  fish  up  by  means  of  their  long  neck. 

They  breed  in  companies  in  mud-nats  or 
inundated  marshes,  raising  up  the  mud  into  a 
small  hiUock,  which  is  concave  at  the  top  so  as 
to  form  a  nest.  In  this  hollow  the  female  lays 
her  esgs,  and  hatches  them  by  sitting  on  them 
with  ^r  legs  doubled  up  under  her. 

The  yoimg,  which  never  exceed  three  in  nimi- 
ber^  do  not  fly  till  they  have  neariy  attained 
their  full  growth,  though  they  can  run  very 
swiftly  ana  swim  with  ease  almost  immediately 
after  their  exclusion  from  the  shell.  The  com- 
mon American  species  is  of  a  deep  red  color, 
with  black  quills.  It  is  peculiar  to  tropical 
America,  migrating  in  summer  to  the  Southern, 
and  rarely  to  the  Middle  States. 

Flax.  A  fibet*  obtained  from  a  plant  belong- 
ing to  the  order  Linacea.  Common  flax  (Linum 
U8%taHs8itnum)  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  slender 
erect  stem,  two  or  three  feet  nigh,  which  is 
grown  in  large  quantities  in  Italy,  Russia,  Sax- 
ony, Belgium,  Holland,  and  Northern  France, 
but  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
coimtry.  After  being  cut,  and  allowed  to  dry, 
the  flax  undergoes  a  process  called  retting,  in 
order  to  remove  resinous  and  glutinous  sub- 
stances, and  disinte^te  the  woody  portions  of 
the  stem.  The  flax  is  steeped  in  water,  and  after 
a  time  a  process  of  fermentation  sets  in,  by  which 
the  resinous  and  glutinous  substances  are  decom- 
posed. The  fibers  are  then  freed  from  portions 
of  woody  matter,  and  separated  one  from  an- 
other by  a  process  known  as  saUching.  The 
seeds  of  the  flax  plant  are  also  a  valuable  article 
of  commerce. 

Flea.  A  name  for  several  insects  regarded 
by  entomologists  as  constituting  a  distinct  order 
Aphaniptera,  because  the  wings  are  inconspicu- 
ous scales.  All  the  species  of  the  genus  are  very 
similar  to  the  common  flea.  It  has  two  eyes  and 
six  feet;  the  feelers  are  like  threads;  the  oral 
appendages  are  modified  into  piercing  stilets 
and  a  suctorial  proboscis.  The  flea  is  remark- 
able for  its  agility,  leaping  to  a  surprising  dis- 
tance, and  its  Dite  is  very  troublesome. 

Flounder.  One  of  the  flat-fishes,  family 
PleuronectidcBy  genus  Pleuronectes  or  PUUessay 
the  common  flounder  beine  the  Pleuronectes  or 
Platessa  flesus.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
the  flat-nshes,  and  is  found  along  the  shores  of 
almost  idl  countries.  The  body  is  extremely 
flattened  at  the  sides.  Flounders  have  been 
successfully  transferred  to  fresh-water  ponds. 
They  feed  upon  Crustacea,  worms,  and  small 
fishes,  and  are  much  used  as  food.  The  Argus- 
flounder  is  the  Pleuronectes  argua,  a  native  of  the 
American  seas. 

Flower.  That  part  of  a  plant  in  which  the 
organs  of  reproduction  (stamens  and  pistils)  are 
situated.  The  parts  are  arranged  m  whorls. 
In  a  complete  flower  the  outer  one  consists  of  the 
aUyx,  formed  of  one  or  more  leaves  termed  sepals; 


the  next  is  the  corolla,  composed  of  one  or  more 
petals;  the  third  whorl  is  formed  by  the  stamens, 
and  the  iimermost  of  the  pistils.  Sometimes 
there  is  only  one  whori  of  floral  leaves,  and  then 
the  flower  is  said  to  be  monochlamydeous;  if 
neither  whori  is  present,  it  is  termed  aMamy- 
deous.  If  both  calyx  and  corolla  are  present, 
but  so  blended  together  that  they  are  not  easily 
distinguished,  the  floral  envelope  is  called  a 
perianth.  Double  or  semi-double  flowers  are 
those,  in  which  through  the  effect  of  cultivation, 
what  should  be  stamens  are  changed  into  petals, 
as  in  the  rose,  camellias,  carnations,  etc  The 
colors  and  odors  of  flowers  are  subjects  in  the 
investigation  of  which  physiologists  have  not 
3ret  been  able  to  go  far.  The  chemical  products 
on  which  they  iimnediately  depend  are  partially 
known;  but  how  the  chemical  changes  are 
wrought,  and  what  various  purposes  tney  all 
serve  as  to  the  plant  itself,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  even  begun  to  be  ascertained.  Both 
colors  and  odors  are  more  or  less  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  sun's  ra3r8.  They  also  are  some- 
times modified  by  soil;  and  diversities  of  color 
have  been  obtained  in  cultivated  flowers  by 
changing  the  soil  in  which  they  ^row. 

Fly.  A  winded  insect  of  vanous  g^iera  and 
species,  whose  distinguishing  characteristics  are 
tnat  tl^  wines  are  transparent  and  have  no  cases 
or  covers.  Bv  these  marks  flies  are  distinguished 
from  beetles,  butterflies,  grasshoppers,  etc  The 
true  flies  or  Diptera  have  only  t^o  wings,  vi2: 
the  anterior  pair.  In  common  langnage,  fly  is 
the  house-fly,  of  the  genus  Musco,  The  house- 
fly is  found  wherever  man  is,  and  in  hot  weather 
causes  a  good  deal  of  annoyance.  It  is  furnished 
with  a  suctorial  proboscis,  fipm  which,  when 
feeding  on  dry  substances,  it  exudes  a  liauid, 
which/by  moistening  them,  fits  them  to  be  sucked. 
From  its  feet  being  oeset  with  hairs,  each  termi- 
nating in  a  disc  which  is  supposed  to  act  as  a 
sucker,  it  can  walk  on  smooth  surfaces,  as  a  ceil- 
ing, even  with  its  back  down.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs  in  dung  or  refuse;  the  larvs  are  small 
white  worms.  They  change  into  pupee  without 
casting  their  skins,  and  in  from  eight  to  fourteen 
days  tne  perfect  fly  emerges.  Tne  very  small 
flies  and  the  very  large  ones  often  seen  about 
houses  belong  to  other  species. 

Fl3ring-rlsh.  A  name  common  to  various 
fishes  which  have  the  power  of  sustaining  them- 
selves for  a  time  in  the  air  by  means  of  Uieir 
large  pectoral  fins.  Generally,  however,  the 
name  is  limited  to  the  species  of  the  genus  £xo- 
catus,  which  belongs  to  the  family  &om6eren>- 
cidiB  (mackerel-pikes).  The  pectond  fins,  which 
are  very  large,  are  the  principal  instruments  in 
their  flight,  serving  to  sustain  the  fish  tempor- 
arily in  the  air  after  it  has  acquired  an  initial 
velocity  in  its  rush  through  the  water.  It  can 
pass  through  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance, 
sometimes  as  much  as  200  yards,  which  it  does 
to  escape  from  the  attacks  of  other  fishes,  especv 
ially  the  dolphin.  It  is  most  common  between 
the  tropics.  The  best-known  species  are  Exo- 
ccttus  volitanSf  abundant  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  Exoceetus  exUiens  of  the 
'  Mediterranean.  By  some  naturalists  this  genus 
has  been  subdivided  into  several,  characterised 
I  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  barbels. 
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Flyinff-squirrel.    A    genus 
aimaJs,  femily 


of  rodent 
animals,  tamily  SciuridcB  rsquirrels),  to  which 
the  skin  of  the  flank,  extending  between  the  fore 
and  hind  legs,  imparts  the  facidty  of  supporting 
themselves  for  a  moment  in  the  air,  as  with  a 
parachute,  and  of  making  very  great  leaps. 
The  European  flving-squirrel  is  a  native  of  the 
forestA  in  the  colder  parts  of  Euroi)e  and  Asia; 
the  American  flying-squirrel  lives  in  troops  in 
the  western  parts  of  North  America. 

Fox*  A  carnivorous  animal,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  belon^ng  to  the  same  fam- 
ily as  the  dog.  It  is  chiefly  characterized  by 
its  sharp  muzzle,  and  its  lon^  bushy  tail;  as 
well  as  by  its  cunning,  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  is  elongated, 
and  not  circular  as  in  the  dog,  and  the  ears  are 
triangular  in  shape  and  point^.  A  very  power- 
ful scent  is  emitted  from  the  fox,  in  consequence 
of  some  glands  which  are  placed  near  the  root 
of  the  tail,  and  which  furnish  the  odorous  se- 
cretion; this  odor  is  so  fetid,  that  even  other 
animals  avoid  its  locality.  The  common  fox  is 
an  inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  Europe  and 
America,  and  extends  also  into  Northern  Asia. 
Its  senses  are  extremely  acute,  so  as  alike  to 
inform  it  of  the  neighborhood  of  its  prey  and 
to  warn  it  of  the  approach  of  danger.  It  ufiually 
remains  conoealecl  during  the  day  in  a  burrow, 
which  it  has  either  dug  for  itself  or  usurped, 
and  ventures  abroad  chiefly  at  night,  with 
stealthy  movements,  in  searcn  of  food.  Birds, 
rabbits,  or  hares  constitute  its  usual  prey,  but, 
when  pressed  by  necessity,  it  will  have  recourse 
to  other  food,  and  it  has  a  predilection  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fruit,  such  as  grapes.  To  dome8ti<; 
poultry  it  is  terribly  destructive.  Though 
slightl^r  made,  the  fox  has  great  muscular  vieor, 
and  bites  with  much  severity.  Even  when 
taken  at  a  very  early  age,  it  is  never  properly 
domesticated ;  and  adults,  when  placed  in  con- 
finement, show  great  ferocity,  and  soon  die. 
It  is  to  its  Dower  of  endurance  and  its  great 
speed,  as  weU  as  to  the  cunnine  which  dictates 
various  expedients  for  escape,  tnat  the  chase  of 
this  animal  owes  its  exciting  character.  Among 
the  most  common  of  its  expedients  for  escape 
is  that  of  feigning  death,  which  is  done  also  by 
several  other  animals.  Numerous  other  species 
of  fox  exist  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Arctic,  or  Blue  Fox, 
and  the  American,  or  Red  Fox.  The  Arctic  fox 
abounds  in  the  Arctic  regions,  and  is  remarkable 
for  changing  its  color  with  the  season,  being 
brown  or  pluish  in  summer^  and  white  in  winter. 
The  soles  of  its  feet  are  hairy.  The  Red  Fox  is 
found  throughout  North  Ainerica;  it  is  very 
variable  in  color  and  marking,  and  varieties  of  it 
are  known  by  different  names.  The  skins  of 
all  the  species  of  fox  are  valuable,  and  make 
warm  and  soft  furs,  used  for  muffs,  linings,  etc. 

FroiT*  The  g^enus  is  distinguished  from  its 
conquers  by  having  the  tongue  and  tympanum 
distmct,  the  skin  smooth,  and  the  toes  without 
claws;  they  are,  however,  pointed,  and  the 
hinder  feet  are  united  almost  to  the  tips  bv  a 
membrane.  The  species  are  numerous;  they 
are  widely  distributed  over  the  globe,  many 
in)iabitinff  tropical  regions.  The  common  frog 
is  too  weU  known  to  require  description.     It  is 


found  at  the  genial  period  of  the  year,  bur}dng 
itself  at  the  approacn  of  winter,  in  the  mud  at 


in  water,  where  they  float.  Each  female  deposits 
from  600  to  1,200  eggs  a  ^ear.  By  April  they 
have  greatly  increased  in  size  and  are  becoming 
hatched.  The  immature  frogs  which  come 
forth  are  called  tadpoles.  They  have  tails, 
no  le^,  breathe  by  gills,  and  are  aquatic.  Six 
or  eignt  weeks  later  wie  legs  are  fully  developed, 
the  tail  is  absorbed,  and  they  quit  the  water, 
remaining,  however,  in  its  vicimty  to  the  last. 
Xhe  common  frog  is  found  in  most  parts  of  this 
country,  in  Europe,  in  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  The  eatable  frog  is  common 
on  the  European  continent.  The  ^bull-frc^  of 
North  America  is  also  well  known.  In  famery, 
a  kind  of  tender  homy  substance  growing  in  the 
middle  of  a  horse's  foot,  divicung  into  two 
branches  which  run  like  a  fork  toward  the  heel. 

Gazelle.  An  animal  belonging  to  the  An- 
telope family;  of  very  graceful  shape,  and 
rather  smaller  in  size  than  the  chamois.  Tlie 
color  of  the  gazelle  is  fawn  6r  dim  on  the  back, 
which  is  separated  from  the  white  bell^^  by  a 
brown  or  blackish  band.  The  horns,  wmch  are 
stron^r  in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  are  twice 
bent,  in  the  shape  of  a  lyre,  and  without  sharp 
edges.  The  eyes  of  this  animal  are  beautiful 
and  soft  in  expression,  and  its  movements  are 
elesant  and  lignt.  It  inhabita  the  large  plains 
and  the  Saharian  region  of  Northern  Africa, 
as  well  as  Arabia  and  Syria,  living  in  numerous 
herds.  When  taken  ]roung,  the  gazelle,  though 
naturally  wild  and  timid,  is  readily  domesticated, 
and  becomes  quite  tame. 

Giraffe.  The  tallest  of  animals,  often 
called  the  Camelopardf  from  the  fact  that  the 
skin  is  spotted  like  the  leopard,  whilst  the  neck 
resembles  that  of  the  camel.  It  inhabits  vari- 
ous parts  of  Africa,  and  comprises  in  itself  an 
entire  family,  belonging  to  the  class  Ungulataf 
or  hoofed  animals.  The  height  of  this  animal 
ranges  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  obtained  by  the  enormous 
length  of  the  neck,  which  b,  nevertheless,  pos- 
sessed of  only  the  usual  number  of  seven  verte- 
brse,  as  in  the  whole  class  of  mammals.  The 
back  slopes  considerably  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  tail,  this  elevation  of  the  shoulders  being 
due  to  the  great  elongation  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  —  a  fact  which  also  explains  the  apparent 
inequality  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  which  are, 
in  reality,  equal  in  length.  The  giraffe  has  an 
unusually  long  cylindrical  ton^e,  which  is  pre- 
hensile, and  is  used  for  stripping  the  leaves  off 
the  trees  on  which  it  feeds. 

Goat*  A  genus  of  ruminant  (quadrupeds  so 
closely  allied  to  the  sheep  that  it  is  not  easy 
exactly  to  define  the  distinction,  although  the 
common  domestic  goat  and  sheep  are  of  widely 
different  appearance.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  Moses,  and  formed  a 
large  portion  of  the  flocks  of  the  patriarchs. 
The  uses  of  the  goat  are  numerous.  Tke  flesh 
is  good;  that  of  the  kid,  or  young  goat,  is,  in 
most  countries,  esteemed  a  delicacy.  The  milk 
is  very  rich  and  nutritious,  more  easy  of  diges- 
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tion  than  that  of  the  cow,  and  is  often  useful 
to  consumptive  patients.  Some  goats  yield  as 
much  as  four  <}uarts  of  milk  daily,  although  the 
average  quantity  is  more  nearly  two.  The  skin 
of  the  goat  was  early  used  for  clothing,  and  is 
now  dressed  as  leather  for  many  uses,  jwirticu- 
larly  for  making  gloves  and  the  finer  kinds  of 
shoes.  The  hair,  which  may  be  advantageously 
clipped  annually,  is  used  for  making  ropes 
which  are  indestructible  in  water.  The  horns 
are  used  for  making  knife-handles,  etc.,  and  the 
fat  is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  ox  for 
candles.  Goats  are  found  wild  only  in  moun- 
tainous countries;  they  all  exhibit  a  great  apti- 
tude for  scrambling  among  rocks  and  bushes, 
are  extremely  sure-footed  on  narrow  ledges  ana 
pinnacles,  and  display  great  stren^h  anda^lity 
in  leaping.  The  Rock^  Mountain  goat  is  an 
animal  of  the  antelope  mmily.  Its  size  is  about 
that  of  an  ordinary  sheep,  and  its  general  ap- 
pearance is  not  unlike  that  of  a  sheep  of  the 
Merino  breed,  its  long,  straight  hair  hanging 
down  in  an  abundant  white  fleece. 

Gold.  On  account  of  its  beautiful  color  and 
since  it  does  not  become  tarnished  or  corroded 
in  use,  is  considered  the  most  precious  of  metals 
and  is  used  as  the  principsu  basis  of  value 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  It  has  been 
known  from  time  immemorial,  and  is  foimd  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  usually  found 
in  the  metallic  or  native  state  in  the  form  of 
nugeets  or  smaller  particles,  in  sand  or  gravel, 
or  distributed  through  rocks  or  veins.  Nu^ts 
weighing  as  much  as  1,000  ounces  have  been 
found.  Native  gold  always  contains  some 
silver.  The  metal  is  also  found  in  combination 
with  tellurium  as  "telluride  ore,"  and  it  fre- 
quently accompanies  copper  ores  and  iron 
pyrites.  The  extraction  of  gold  from  sands  or 
gravels,  called  alluvial  or  placer  mining,  is 
accomplished  by  washing  with  water  in  various 
ways.  The  heeivv  gold  sinks  to  the  bottom 
when  the  material  is  stirred  up  with  water,  and 
mercury  (quicksilver)  is  usually  used  to  amal- 
gamate the  gold  and  hold  it.  Solid  ores  have 
to  be  powdered  by  stamp  mills  or  other  devices 
before  the  gold  can  be  extracted,  and  sometimes 
they  must  be  heated  to  redness  (roasted)  to 
drive  off  tellurium  or  other  things.  One  of  the 
modem  methods  of  extracting  gold  from  ores 
consists  in  dissolving  out  the  metal  with  water 
containing  potassium  cyanide.  This  is  known 
as  the  "cyanide  process."  Gold  is  the  heav- 
iest of  all  the  familiar  metals  except  platinum. 
It  is  more  than  nineteen  times  as  neavy  as 
water.  In  malleability  it  stands  first  among 
the  metals,  being  capable  of  beine  beaten  to  a 
thickness  of  yrTAnnrO*  an  inch  and  ductile  enough 
to  be  drawn  into  a  wire  500  feet  long  and  wei^h- 
ine  only  one  grain.  It  may  be  alloyed  with 
other  metals  to  change  the  color  for  designs. 
The  best  known  allov  of  gold  is  that  with 
copper,  which  is  used  for  gold  coins.  The  chief 
gold  discoveries  have  been  in  California,  1848; 
Australia,  1851;  British  Columbia,  1858;  New 
Zealand  and  Nova  Scotia,  1861;  South  Africa, 
1868;  West  Australia,  1870;  South  Australia, 
1886;   Alaska  and  Klondike. 

Goose*  A  genus  of  web-footed  birds, 
having   the    bill   not   longer    than   the   head. 


more  high  than  broad  at  the  base,  the  upper 
mandible  slightly  hooked  at  the  tip;  the  legs 
placed  farther  forward  than  in  ducks,  and  so 
better  adapted  for  walking;  the  neck  of  mod- 
erate len^n,  with  sixteen  vertebrae,  a  character 
which  widely  distinguishes  them  from  swans. 
In  general,  geese  spend  more  of  their  time  on 
land  than  any  other  of  the  AnaiidtE,  feeding  on 
grass  and  other  herbage,  berries,  seeds,  and 
other  vegetable  food.  Although  large  birds, 
and  of  bulky  form,  they  have  ^reat  powers  of 
flight.  They  strike  with  their  wmgs  in  fighting, 
and  there  is  a  hard  callous  knob  or  tubercle  at 
the  bend  of  the  wing,  which  in  some  species 
becomes  a  spur.  The  domestic  goose  is  refunded 
as  deriving  its  origin  from  the  Gray  Lag  goose 
or  common  wild  goose,  but  all  the  species  seem 
very  capable  of  domestication,  and  several  of 
them  have  been  to  some  extent  domesticated. 
The  Gray  Lag  ^oose  is  almost  three  feet  in 
length  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  extremity 
of  the  short  tail.  Its  extent  of  wing  is  about 
five  feet.  The  wings  do  not  reach  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail.  The  weight  of  the  largest 
birds  is  about  ten  poimds.  The  color  of  the 
plumage  is  gray,  varying  in  some  parts  to 
grayish-brown;  the  rump  and  belly  wnite,  the 
tail  gravish-brown  and  wnite;  the  bill  is  orange, 
the  nail  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  white. 
The  young  are  darker  than  the  adults. 

Guinea  Pig  or  Cavy.  A  small  animal 
belonging  to  the  famil^r  of  rodents.  It  is  in- 
digenous to  South  America,  and  has  been  mtro- 
duced  into  many  paHs  of  Europe,  where  it  is 
domesticated  as  a  pet.  It  possesses  a  very  low 
degree  of  intelli^nce;  in  its  natural  home  it  is 
gregarious,  and  is  usually  foimd  living  on  dry 
mnos  covered  with  low  brushwood.  The  color 
of  the  guinea  pig  is  variegated,  and  its  tail  is 
quite  rudimentary.  It  is  an  extremely  prolific 
animal,  and  begins  to  breed  at  the  age  of  ten 
months,  producing  many  broods  in  a  year; 
each  litter  usually  consists  of  about  dght.  The 
ori^  of  the  popular  name  of  this  animal  is 
qmte  imknown;  it  appears  to  be  very  inappro- 
priate, for  the  animal  does  not  come  from 
Guinea,  nor  yet  is  it  a  pig. 

Hippopotamus*  A  genus  of  animals 
nearly  allied  to  the  pigs,  hogs,  and  peccaries, 
and  belonging  to  the  class  UnguuUa.  The 
group  is  represented  by  only  one  (well-estab- 
Rshed)  living  species,  the  Hippopotamus  am- 
phibiuSf  or  River  horse,  of  Africa.  It  is  enor- 
mously bulky  and  unwieldy,  attaining  a  height 
of  five  feet,  and  a  length  of  as  much  as  twdve 
feet.  The  feet  are  massive,  and  are  terminated 
by  four  hoofed  toes;  the  skin  is  very  thick  and 
strong.  Between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  there  is 
a  layer  of  fat,  which  is  salted  and  eaten  by  the 
Dutch  settlers  of  South  Africa.  The  hippopota- 
mus feeds  entirely  upon  ve^table  substances, 
such  as  grasses  and  shrubs;  it  dives  and  swims 
with  great  facility. 

£[orse«  An  ungulate  or  hoofed  mammal. 
The  horse  proper  is  characterized  by  the  tail 
being  fumishea  with  long  hairs  from  its  base; 
by  the  long  and  flowing  mane;  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  bare  callosity  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  hind  as  well  as  of  the  fore  legs;  and  by  the 
head  and  ears  being  smaller  and   the  umbs 
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longer  than  in  the  ass  and  other  species  related 
to  the  horse.  The  native  country  of  the  horse 
seems  to  have  been  Central  Asia.  It  became 
early  domesticated  in  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned 
throughout  the  Bible.  The  people  of  Thessaly 
were  excellent  eauestnans.  and  probably  first 
among  the  Greeks  who  broke  norses  m  for 
service  in  war;  whence  probably  arose  the 
fable  that  Thessaly  was  originally  mhabited  by 
centaurs.  ''Solomon  had  40,000  stalls  of  horses 
for  his  chariots,  and  12,000  horsemen,^  1014 
B.  C.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  cov- 
ering to  secure  their  horses'  hoofs  from  injury. 
In  the  Ninth  Century,  horses  were  only  shod  m 
time  of  frost.  Shoeing  was  introduced  into 
England  by  William  I.,  in  1066.  It  is  believed 
that  the  original  breed  of  horses  is  extinct,  and 
that  the  half-wild  herds  existing  in  many  places 
have  descended  from  animals  once  in  captivity. 
Thus,  when  the  horse  was  first  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1537,  at  Buenos  Ayres,  there 
were  no  wild  horses  in  America.  But  individ- 
uals escaping  ran  wild,  and,  by  1580»  their 
descendants  had  spread  over  the  continent  as 
far  as  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  favorite 
abode  is  on  the  Pampas,  where  they  now  exist 
in  imtold  nimibers.  But  there  was  found  in  La 
Plata  a  now  extinct  species  of  horse,  and  more 
Equids  have  been  found  in  the  New  than  in 
the  Old  World.  The  horse  may  have  descended 
from  a  striped  ancestor,  stripes  still  sometimes 
remaining,  especially  in  duns  and  mouse-duns. 
His  present  colors  are  brown,  gray,  or  black, 
sometimes  with  roundish  pale  spots.  His  age 
is  ascertained  by  examining  first  which  teeth 
are  developed,  and  then  to  what  extent  they 
have  been  worn  away  by  use.  They  are  best 
tamed  by  kindness.  Like  other  domestic  ani- 
mals the  horse  has  run  into  various  breeds. 
The  most  celebrated  is  the  Arab  horse.  Great 
attention  is  given  in  America  to  the  breeding 
of  horses,  and  American  horses  have  won  races 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
fear  that  the  horse  would  go  out  of  fashion  on 
account  of  bicycles  and  automobiles  seems 
unfounded.  A  smoilar  fear  was  expressed  when 
the  railway  took  the  place  of  the  stage-coach. 

Hyena*  A  genus  of  carnivorous  animals, 
containixig  three  epecies.  Two  of  these,  the 
Spotted  Hyena  and  the  Brown  Hyena,  are  en- 
tirely conmied  to  the  African  continent;  while 
the  third  species,  the  Striped  Hyena,  is  found  in 
Northern  Africa,  and  ranges  over  all  the  open 
country  of  India  to  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas, 
and  through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  These 
animals  have  a  villainous  appearance,  and  are 
covered  with  coarse  bristly  hair,  short  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  body,  but  produced  into 
a  mane  along  the  ridge  of  the  neck.  The  hind 
legs  are  shoHer  than  the  fore,  giving  the  body 
a  slope  from  the  withers  to  the  haunches.  In 
size  they  are  somewhat  larger  than  a  shepherd's 
dog.  Tne  cheek-muscles  are  greatly  develop>ed, 
and  the  lar^  grinding  teeth  have  great  conical 
crowns,  giving  to  them  the  power  of  smashing 
the  thigh-bones  of  animals  tne  size  of  a  horse, 
and  enabling  them  to  procure  their  favorite 
morsel,  the  marrow.  As  carrion-feeders  they 
are  useful  scavengers.  All  the  species  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits. 


Insects.    A  class  of  invertebrate  animals, 
in  which  the  body  is  divided  into  a  variable 
number   of   segments,    which   usually   become 
modified  to  form  three  distinct  regions,  known 
as  the  head,   the  thorax,  and  the  abdomen. 
The  total  number  of  segments  never  exceeds 
I  twenty.    Of    these,    five,    and    probably    six, 
become  completely  united  to  form  the  head, 
I  which  carries  four    pairs  of  appendages,    viz : 
a  pair  of  antennse,  a  pair  of  mandibles,  and  two 
pairs   of  maxillsB,   tne   second   pair  of   which 
together  constitute  the  labium.    There  is  gen- 
I  erally  a  pair  of  compound  eyes  on  the  sides  of 
I  the  head,  and  sometimes  simple  eyes,  or  ocelli^ 
I  also.    The  thorax  always  consists  of  three  seg- 
ments, which  are  termed  respectively  the  pro- 
I  thorax,  the  meso-thorax,  ana  the  meta-thorax. 
,  Each  of  these  carries  a  pair  of  jointed  legs,  and 
I  the  possession  of  these  six  legs  is  characteristic 
j  of  tne  whole  class  of  insects;    when  wings  are 
present  they  are  attached  to  the  second  or  third 
!  thoracic  segments,  or  to  both.    The  remaining 
j  segments  constitute  the  abdomen :    they  have 
no  appendages.    The  or^ns  of  the  mouth  in 
insects  are  of    two  principal  types,    viz:  mas- 
ticatory (beetles,  dragon-nies,  ants,  etc.),  and 
suctonal  (butterflies,  moths,  fleas,  gnats,  etc.). 
The  digestive  apparatus,  or  alimentary  canal, 
I  usually  consists  oi  an  sesophagus,  a  crop,  a  giz- 
I  zard,  a  stomach,  a  small  intestine,  a  large  intes- 
tine, and  a  rectum,  together  with  oigans  playing 
I  the  part  of  liver  and  kidneys.    There  is  no 
{definite  and   regular  course  of  circulation  in 
insects.    The  heart  is  represented  by  a  con- 
I  tractile  tube,  situated  on  the  back,  and  termed 
'  the  dorsal  vessel.    Respiration  is  effected  by 
means  of  branching  air  tubes,  or  trachecSf  which 
ramify  through  the  entire  body,  and  open  on  the 
ex  tenor  by  lateral  apertures,  known  as  stigmata  ^ 
!  or  spiracles.    The  nervous  system  consists  of  a 
chain  of  ganglia  placed  on  the  ventral  surface, 
I  and   connected  by  a  series  of  double  cords. 
I  The  sexes  of  insects  are  in  different  individuals, 
and  most  are  oviparous.     Most  insects  in  the 
'  course  of  their  lives  pass  through  a  series  of 
changes,   which  constitute  the  metamorphoses, 
before  attaining  maturity. 

Jagruar.  A  carnivorous  mammal,  belong- 
ing to  the  cat  family.  In  size  it  is  rather  larger 
than  the  leopard,  but  is  more  elegant  in  form 
and  in  the  beauty  of  its  skin,  the  ground  color 
of  which  is  pale  brownish-yellow,  varie^ted  on 
the  upper  parts  with  streaks  and  irregular 
oblong  spots  of  black.  The  top  of  the  back  is 
mark^  with  long  uninterrupted  stripes,  and 
the  sides  with  rows  of  regular  open  marks; 
on  the  thighs  and  the  legs  are  full  black  spots; 
the  breast  and  the  belly  are  whitish;  the  tail 
is  not  so  long  as  the  body,  and  is  spotted  irreg- 
ularly with  black.  This  animal  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  beasts  of  prey  found  in  Amer- 
ica, being  of  an  extremely  fierce  nature.  It 
inhabits  North  and  South  America,  extending 
from  the  southern  regions  of  the  United  States, 
through  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Brazil, 
as  far  south  as  Paraguay.  Wooded  banks  of 
rivers  are  its  favorite  naunts,  and  it  is  said  to 
frequent  the  reedy  margins  of  lakes,  seeming 
to  nave  a  great  predilection  for  water.  It 
preys  chiefly  upon  the  water-hog,  and  is  said 
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to  catch  fish;  but  occasionally  it  kills  horses 
and  cattle,  and  even  men.  The  jaguar  is  a 
noisy  animal,  roarine  much  at  night,  especially 
on  the  approach  of  bad  weather. 

Kangaroo.  A  family  of  pouch-bearing 
animals.  They  are  the  most  higtdy  developed 
members  of  the  order,  and  are  peculiarly  smted 
for  the  conditions  of  life  in  Australia,  over  all 
parts  of  which  they  range,  supplying  the  place 
of  deer  and  cattle.  The  family  comprises  no' 
fewer  than  fifty-six  species,  and  of  these  the 
Great  Kangaroo  may  be  taken  as  a  type.    This 

Xcies  was  formerly  plentiful,  and  roamed  over 
the  plains,  but  it  is  now  fast  retiring  before  | 
the  colonist.    The  fore-limbs  are  small;    the 
hind-limbs  very   large   and   thick;    the   head 
small,  with  rather  Ions  ears,  and  a  long,  dusky- 
brown  muzzle:    the  Dody  long,  with  the  fur, 
shortish  but  tnick,  and  of  a  grey-brown  tint. 
In  height  it  is  as  tall  or  taller  t£m  a  man.    The  | 
female  carries  her  young  in  a  pouch  on  the 
underside  of  the  beUy.    When  moving  quickly  i 
the  hind-limbs  alone  are  brought  into  action, ' 
and  by  means  of  these  the  anim^  bounds  along 
in  great  leaps  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  the  i 
booy  being  carried  in  a  neariy  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  the  tail  extended  to  balance  it.    The 
fore-limbs  are  chiefly  used  in  handling,   and  j 
with  these  the  females  lift  their  young,  and  I 
place  them  in  the  pouch.    The  kangaroos  are 
vegetable  feeders,  delighting  in  grasses,  leaves, 
and  herbs. 

Lark.  The  common  name  of  birds  com- 
prising the  genus  Alauda  and  StumeUa,  The 
Sky-lark,  or  Laverock,  of  Europe,  the  most 
harmonious  of  this  musical  tribe,  commences 
its  song  early  in  the  spring,  continues  it  during 
the  whole  summer,  ana  is  one  of  those  few  birds 
that  chant  while  on  the  wing.  When  it  .first 
rises  from  the  earth,  its  notes  are  feeble  and 
interrupted;  as  it  ascends,  however,  they  grad- 
ually swell  to  their  full  tone,  and  long  after 
it  is  lost  to  the  sight  it  still  continues  to  charm 
the  ear  with  its  melody.  It  mounts  almost , 
perpendicularly,  but  descends  in  an  oblique 
direction,  unless  threatened  with  danger,  when 
it  drops  like  a  stone.  The  Meadow-lark  of  i 
North  America,  about  ten  inches  long,  some-  I 
what  resembles  the  Sky-lark  in  its  habits,  but 
its  song  is  not  so  sweet  and  harmonious. 

Leopard.     The    Felis   Leopardus    differs' 
from  the  panther  only  by  having  small  spots  | 
thickly  set,  while  the  panther's  spots  are  large  j 
and  open.    The  species  is  a  native  both  of  \ 
Africa  and  Asia.    The  body  of  this  fierce  and 
rapacious  animal  is  about  four  feet  long.    From 
the  great  flexibility  of  the  limbs  and  spine,  it 
can   take   surprising  leaps,   swim,   crawl,   and 
ascend  trees. 

Lemon.  A  plant  of  the  genus  CUrus,  be- 
longing to  the  order  Aurantiacea,  which  also 
includes  the  orange,  lime,  citron,  etc.  The 
lemon  is  a  native  of  Northern  India,  and  is 
extensively  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  the  pulp  of 
which  abounds  in  citric  acid,  and  is  much  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cooling  and  effervescing 
drinks.  The  peel,  or  rind,  is  covered  with 
glands  containing  oil,  which  is  used  as  an 
aromatic;  when  dried  and  preserved,  it  forms 
an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  used  for  flavor- 


ing.   The  produce  of  the  lemon  groves  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  chiefly  imported  to  the  north. 

LUac.  A  genus  of  plants  belongiof  to  the 
natural  order  OleacecB  (which  includes  toe  ash, 
jessamine,  ohve,  etc.).  The  lilacs  are  natives 
of  the  east;  they  are  shrubs  or  small  trees; 
and  the  flowers  are  characterized  by  a  foui^ 
cleft  corolla,  by  two  stamens,  and  by  a  two- 
valved  fruit.  Several  species  are  cultivated  for 
ornamental  purposes,  tne  common  lilac  bong 
one  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  shrubs 
in  Europe.  Lilac  bark  is  used  as  a  febrifuge 
in  some  parts  of  France. 

Lilv.  A  popular  name  applied  to  ^ants  of 
several  genera  belonging  to  the  order  lAliacetB, 
but  especially  to  the  mdividuals  constitutiDg 
the  genus  Luium,  They  are  herbaceous,  with 
scaly  bulbous  roots  and  conspicuous  flowers,  on 
account  of  which  they  are  great  favorites  with 
the  horticulturist,  and  are  extensivdy  culti- 
vated. The  tiger  lily,  with  its  showy  yeUow 
flowers,  is  a  native  of  warm  climates,  and  b 
peculii^r  in  producing  bulbs  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  and  capable  of  independent  growth. 
The  white  lily  and  the  orange  lily  are  also 
familiar  under  cultivation.  The  bulbs  are  rich 
in  starch,  and  in  some  districts  those  of  certain 
species  are  used  as  food. 

Lion.  The  largest  and  most  majestic  of 
carnivorous  quadrupeds.  It  is,  when  mature, 
of  a  nearly  uniform  tawny  or  yellowish  color, 
paler  on  the  under  parts,  the  young  alone  ex- 
hibiting markings  like  those  common  in  the 
FelidcB;  the  male  has.  usually,  a  ^reat  shaggy 
and  flowing  mane,  ana  the  tad,  which  is  pretty 
long,  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  hair.  The  whde 
frame  is  extremely  muscular,  and  the  foreparts, 
in  particular,  are  remarkably  powerful,  giving, 
witn  the  large  head,  bright,  flashing  eye,  and 
copious  mane,  a  noble  appearance  to  the  animal, 
which,  with  its  strength,  has  led  to  its  h&ng 
called  the  ''king  of  oeasts."  A  lion  of  the 
largest  size  measures  about  eight  feet  from  the 
nose  to  the  tail,  and  the  tail  about  four  feet. 
The  lioness  is  smaller,  has  no  mane,  and  is  of  a 
lighter  color  on  the  under  parts.  The  str»3^:th 
of  the  lion  is  such  that  he  can  carry  off  a  heifer 
as  a  cat  carries  a  rat.  The  lion  is  chiefly  an 
inhabitant  of  Africa,  although  it  is  found  also 
in  some  of  the  wilds  of  Asia,  particulariy  in 
certain  parts  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  It 
was  anciently  much  more  common  in  Asia, 
and  was  found  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticulariy in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  accoroing 
to  Herodotus  and  other  authors.  The  lion  is 
not,  in  general,  an  inhabitant  of  deep  forests, 
but  rather  of  open  plains  in  which  the  shelter 
of  occasional  bushes  and  thickets  may  be  found. 
The  lion  is  easily  tamed,  at  least  when  taken 
young  and  when  abundantly  supplied  with  food. 
Lions  were  made  to  contribute  to  the  barbarous 
sports  of  the  ancient  Romans;  a  combat  of 
lions  was  an  attractive  spectacle,  and  vast 
numbers  were  imported  into  Rome,  chiefly 
from  Africa,  for  the  supply  of  the  amphitheater. 
Pompey  exhibited  600  at  once.  The  mane  of 
the  hon  and  the  tuft  at  the  end  of  the  tail  are 
not  fully  developed  till  he  is  six  or  seven  yeare 
old.  The  tail  terminates  in  a  small  pnckle, 
the  existence  of    which    was    known    to    the 
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ancients,  and  which  was  supposed  by  them  to  be  \ 
a  kind  of  goad  to  the  animal  when  lashing  him- 
self with  nis  tail  in  rage.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  the  lion,  slightly  differing  from 
each  other  in  form  and  color,  but  particularly 
in  the  development  of  the  mane.  The  largest 
lions  of  the  south  of  Africa  are  remarkable  for 
the  mze  of  the  head  and  the  great  black  mane. 

Lilama.  The  popular  name  of  the  genus 
Auchenia,  family  Camelida,  The  llama  proper, 
and  the  Alpaca  or  Peruvian  sheep,  wnich  is 
entirely  connned  to  Peru,  are,  according  to  Cu- 
vier,  only  domesticated  forms  of  the  Guanaco, 
while  Humboldt  considers  them  as  distinct 
species.  The  Vicima,  which  belong  to  the 
same  g^nus,  is  a  more  beautiful  ammal  than 
any  of  its  congeners.  In  size,  it  is  intermediate 
between  the  Uama  and  the  alpaca.  Its  neck 
is  longer  and  more  slender  than  theirs;  its  wool 
is  also  finer,  short,  and  curled.  It  is  of  a  rich 
brown  color,  with  patches  of  white  across  the 
shoulders,  and  the  mner  side  of  the  legs.  The 
Vicuna  inhabits  the  most  desolate  parts  of  the 
Cordillera,  at  great  elevations;  like  the  wild 
goat  and  the  antelope,  it  is  a  very  active  animal. 

Lobster.  A  familiar  invertebrate  animal, 
belonging  to  the  order  Crustacea,  and  inhabiting 
the  sea.  Lobsters  are  found  in  great  niunbers 
about  many  European  shores,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  taken  to  English  markets  are 
supplied  from  Norway;  they  are  also  quite 
numerous  on  the  coasts  of  North  America. 
The  body  of  the  lobster  is  composed  of  two 
principal  divisions,  popularly  termed  head  and 
tail;  the  former,  however^  which  is  technically 
called  the  cephalo-4horaXf  is  constituted  (as  the 
name  implies)  by  both  head  and  thorax;  the 
tail  is  the  abdomen.  The  body  carries  twenty 
pairs  of  appendages,  consisting  of  feelers,  jaws, 
claws,  le^,  etc.  The  nervous  system  consists 
of  a  cham  of  ganglia  placed  along  the  under 
surface.  The  stomach  and  the  intestines  form 
a  long  and  straight  canal.  Lobsters  are  ex- 
tremeyr  combative,  and  fight  furiously,  the 
vanqmshed  party  usually  leaving  one  of  its 
limbs  in  its  opponent's  grasp. 

Macaw*  A  zenus  of  beautiful  birds  of  the 
parrot  tribe.  The  macaws  are  magnificent 
oirds,  distingubhed  by  having  their  cheeks 
destitute  of  feathers,  and  their  tail-feathers 
lon^  (hence  their  ^neric  name).  They  are  all 
natives  of  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America. 
The  largest  and  most  splendid  in  regard  to  color 
is  the  great  scarlet  or  red  and  blue  macaw.  The 
^reat  green  macaw  and  the  blue-and-yellow 
macaw  are  somewhat  smaller. 

Magnolia*     A  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
nam^  from  Pierre  Magnol,  a  French  botanist 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    The  species,  which 
chiefly  inhabit  North  America,  Northern  India, 
Chian,  Japan,  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  are  trees 
much  admired  on  account  of  the  elegance  ofj 
their  flowers  and  foliage,  and  are  in  great  re-  > 
quest   in  gardens.    In   their   native  countries  I 
some  of  them  attain  great  height,  and  have , 
flowers  ten  inches  across.  ^  The  bark  of  the  root  i 
of  the  beaver-tree  is  an  important  tonic.    The 
umbrella-tree  has  also  tonic  properties.    The  I 
cones  of  some  species  ^eld  a  spirituous  liquor,  I 
employed  in  Virginia  in  rheumatic  affections. . 


Big-laurel  and  the  3rulan  or  Chinese  magnolia, 
grow  well  in  the  south  of  England,  and  are 
splendid  ornamental  trees.  The  yulan  is  re- 
markable in  that  it  flowers  in  spring  before  the 
leaves  expand. 

Masrple*  A  bird  belonging  to  the  crow 
family.  There  are  several  species,  two  of  which 
belong  to  America.  The  common  European 
magpie  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length;  the 
plumage  is  black  and  white,  the  black  glossed 
with  ^reen  and  purple;  the  bill  is  stout,  and 
the  tail  is  very  long.  The  magpies  continue  in 
pairs  throughout  the  year,  and  prey  on  a  variety 
of  food,  chiefly  animal.  They  are  determined 
robbere  of  other  birds'  nests,  destroying  the  eggs 
and  young  birds.  In  captivity  they  are  cek- 
brated  for  their  crafty  instincts,  their  power  of 
imitating  words,  and  their  propensity  to  purloin 
and  secrete  glittering  articles. 

Mahogany*  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies  and  of  Tropical  America.  It  is  a 
tree  of  considerable  magnitude,  with  compound 
leaves  of  several  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  yellowish 
white  flowers.  Mahogany  is  applied  to  many 
uses.  It  is  a  fine  wood,  of  close  texture,  of  a 
reddish  color  shaded  with  brown,  and  is  capable 
of  taking  a  fine  polish.  It  varies  much  in  value 
according  to  the  color  and  markings.  The 
mahogany  tree  is  foimd  most  commonly  on  the 
coasts  of  Honduras  and  Campeachy,  and  also 
in  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  It  was  for- 
merly plentiful  in  Jamaica.  The  wood  obtained 
from  Honduras  and  Campeachy  is  often  termed 
bay- wood;  that  from  Cuba  and  Hayti  (which  is 
of  finer  quality)  is  known  in  the  market  as 
Spanish  mahogany.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
varieties  of  mahogany,  produced  by  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  same  natural  order,  and  natives  of 
the  East  Indies. 

Man.  The  only  species  composing  the  or- 
der of  Mammals  Bimana,  He  possesses  two 
prehensile  hands,  with  fingers  protected  by  flat 
nails;  two  feet  with  single  soles,  a  single  stom- 
ach, and  three  kinds  of  teeth:  incisive,  canine, 
and  molar.  His  position  is  upright:  his  food 
both  vegetable  and  animal;  his  ooay  without 
natural  covering.  Blumenbach  divides  man- 
kind into  five  varieties:  (1)  The  first  occupies 
the  central  parts  of  the  old  continent,  namely, 
Western  Asia,  Eastem  and  Northern  Africa, 
Hindostan,  and  Europe.  Its  characters  are,  the 
color  of  the  skin,  more  or  less  white  or  brown; 
the  cheeks  tinged  with  red;  long  hair,  either 
brown  or  fair;  the  head  almost  spherical;  the 
face  oval  and  narrow;  the  features  moderatelv 
marked;  the  nose  slightly  arched;  the  mouth 
small;  the  front  teeth  placed  perpendicularly 
in  the  jaws;  the  chin  full  and  round.  This  is 
called  the  Caucasian,  from  its  supposed  origin 
in  the  Caucasus.  (2)  The  second  variety  has 
been  termed  the  Eastem,  The  color  in  this 
race  is  yellow;  the  hair  black,  stiff,  straight,  and 
rather  thin;  the  head  almost  square;  the  face 
large,  flat,  and  depressed;  the  features  indis- 
tinctly marked;  the  nose  small  and  flat:  the 
cheeks  round  and  prominent ;  the  chin  pointed ; 
the  eyes  small.  This  variety  comprises  all  the 
Asiatics  to  the  east  of  the  Ganges  and  of  Mount 
Beloor,  except  the  Malays;  it  also  includes  the 
Turks,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Hindoos,  Tartars, 
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Chinese,  etc.  (3)  The  American  variety.  (4) 
The  fourth  variety  is  called  by  Blumenbach  the 
Malays  and  descnbed  as  of  a  tawny  color;  the 
hair  blacky  soft,  thick,  and  curled ;  the  forehead 
a  little  projecting.  This  variety  comprehends 
the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  (5)  The  re- 
maining varietv  is  the  Negro.  Its  characters 
are:  color,  black;  hair,  black  and  woolly;  head, 
narrow;  forehead  convex  and  arched;  cheek- 
bones projecting;  nose  large,  and  almost  con- 
founded with  the  upper  jaw;  the  upper  front 
teeth  obliquely  placed;  the  lips  thick;  the  chin 
drawn  in ;  the  legs  crooked.  This  race  is  found 
in  Western  and  Southern  Africa,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  generally  in  the  interior. 
There  are  vei^y  great  differences  in  the  tribes 
included  in  this  variety;  as  witness,  the  Negro, 
with  the  complexion  of  jet,  and  woolly  bSiir; 
the  Kaffre,  with  a  copper  complexion  and  long 
hair;  the  sooty  Papuan,  or  New  Guinea-man; 
the  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land;  and  the 
Hottentot.  The  structure  of  man  is  essentially 
the  same  in  kind  as  that  of  other  mammals, 
differinff  only  or  mainly  in  degree  ^  yet  the  de- 
grees of  difference  separate  him  widely  from  all 
other  animab,  and  place  him  in  an  order  by 
himself,  and  far  above  all  other  organized  beings. 
He  is  the  only  animal  to  which  the  erect  posture 
is  natural;  his  whole  organization  is  adapted 
to  that  attitude.    His  bram  is  the  largest  in  the 


animal  kingdom,  excepting  that  only  of  the 
elephant  and  of  the  whale,  and  in  its  oiganiza- 
tion  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  ftnimal 
His  face  is  a  model  of  beauty,  and  endowed  with 
a  wonderful  power  of  expression.  The  hand  of 
man  is  superior  in  its  structure  and  in  its  func- 
tions to  the  corresponding  member  of  any  other 
animal.  Man  alone  truly  speaks  a  language. 
Even  physically  considered,  he  is  the  highest 
possible  expression  of  a  vertibrate.  But  man 
IS  the  highest  representative  of  the  animal  king- 
dom, not  only  on  account  of  his  superior  form 
and  higher  physical  oi^^mization,  but,  iUx>ve  all, 
on  account  of  those  high  mental  and  spiritual 
endowments  which  belong  to  him  idone,  and 
which  enable  him  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  wonderful  and  sublime  harmonies  of  the 
material  and  moral  world,  and  his  own  relations 
to  the  Author  of  nature  and  of  revelation. 
While  each  species  of  the  lower  fl-niTiiAlg  is 
limited  to  a  given  region  or  country,  and  in 
many  cases  cannot  survive  a  removal,  man's 
home  is  the  whole  earth  —  he  alone  is  truly 
cosmopolite.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  date 
of  man's  appearance  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  or  even  to  approximate  to  it,  but  the  re- 
searches of  modem  geologists  show  that  there 
is  apparent  evidence  of  his  existence  far  be- 
yond that  which  is  assigned  by  our  popular 
chronology. 
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WHITE  BACK 

Teutonic  Family Scandinavians,  Germans,  English. 

Latin  Family French.  Spaniards,  Italians,  Moldo-WaUachians. 

Slavonian  Family Russians,  Tlnns,  Bulgarians,  Servians,  Magyars,  Croats,  Teh^ks,  Potos, 

Lithuanians. 

,  Greek  Family Greeks,  Albanians. 

'Libyan  Family Egsrptians,  Berbers. 

Semitic  Family Arabs,  Jews.  Ssrrians. 

Persian  Family Persians,  Afghans,  Kurds,  Armenians,  Ossetines. 

Georgian  Family Georgians. 

Circassian  Family Circassians,  Mingrelians. 

TELLOW   BACK 

Lapp  Family Samoiede,    Kamtsehadale,    Esquimau,  Tenissian,    Jukaghirite,    and 

Koriak  Families. 

Mongol  Family Mongols,  Kalmucks,  Buriats. 

Tunguse  Family Tunguses,  Manchus. 

Turk  Family Turcomans,  Kirghis,  Nogays,  Osmanlis. 

[Yakut  Family Yakuts. 

!  Chinese  Family Chinese. 
Japanese  Family Japanese. 
Indo-Chinese  Family,  .    .    .  Burmese,  Siamese. 

BBOWN   BACB 

Hindo  Family. Sikhs,  Jats.  Rajpoots.  Mahrattas,  Bengalees,  Cingalese. 


\  Hindo  Family. Sikbs,  Jats.  Rajpoots.  Mahrati 

7  Malabar  Family Malabars,  Tamals.  Teungas. 

j  Abyssinian  Family Abyssinians,  Berabras,  Gallas. 

I  Fellan  Family Fellans. 

(  Malay  Family Malays,  Javanese.  Battas,  Bougis.  Maocassars.  Ds^ks,  Togala. 

•j  Polynesian  Family Maoris.  Tongas.  Tahitians,  Pomotouans,  Marquesans,  Sandwiehiana. 

(  Micronesian  Family Ladrone,  Caroline,  and  Mulgrave  Islanders. 

BED  BACB 

(  Andian  Family. Quichuas  (or  Inoas),  Antis,  Andians,  Araucanians. 

<  Pampean  Family Patacronians.  Puelches,  Chamias,  Tobas,  Moxas.  Abipous.  etc 

( Guarani  Family Guaranis,  Bocotudos. 

(Southern  Family Astecs,  Mayas,  Lenoas.  Othomis,  Tarasoas,  ete. 

i  Northeastern  Family.  .    .    .  Cherokees,  Hurons.  Iroquois.  Sioux,  Apaches,  Comanobes,  Creeks,  ete. 
Family.  ^ .       .      ^. 


( Northwestern  Fa 


Chinooks,  Digger  Indians,  Nootkans,  etc 


BLACK   BACB 

i  Kaffre  Family 
Hottentot  Family 
Negro  Family. 

j  Papuan  Family. Fijians,  New  Caledonians,  etc 

I  Andaman  Family Andamans,  Australians. 
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Manatee*  The  sea-cow  or  lamantin,  a 
gregarious  aquatic  mammal  of  the  genus  AfanH- 
ttta,  order  SireniQf  found  on  the  coasts  of  South 
Anierica,  Africa,  and  Australia.  They  gener- 
aUy  freauent  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  estuaries, 
and  feea  on  algse  and  such  littoral  land  vegetations 
as  they  can  reach  at  high  tide.  Their  anterior 
limbs  or  swimming  paws  are  furnished  with  nails 
by  means  of  which  thev  drag  themselves  along 
the  shore.  Thev  are  Large  awkward  animals, 
attaining  a  length  of  eight  to  ten  feet  as  a  rule, 
but  sometimes  ^wing  to  twenty  feet.  The 
skin  is  of  a  grayish  color,  sparsely  covered  with 
hairs.  Their  flesh  is  excellent,  and  they  furnish 
a  softy  clear  oil  which  does  not  become  rancid. 
There  are  several  species,  the  principal  being  the 
American  manatee,  which  inhabits  the  shallow 
waters  of  the  east  coasts  of  South  and  North 
America,  and  the  African  manatee. 

Mandrill.  A  species  of  baboon  which  is 
distinguished  by  the  short  or  rudimentary  tail, 
by  the  elongated,  dog-like  muzzle,  and  by  the 
presence  of  buttock  callosities  which  are  gener- 
ally brightljr  colored.  The  mandriU  inhabits 
Western  Africa,  where  they  associate  in  large 
troops.  Full-grown  males  measure  about  five 
feet ;  they  are  exceedingly  strong  and  muscular, 
and  fierce  in  disposition.  It  has  cheek  protuber- 
ances colored  with  stripes  of  brilliant  red  and 
blue. 

Mangri^ve.  A  ^nus  of  plants  consisting 
of  trees  or  shrubs  which  grow  m  tropical  coun- 
tries along  the  muddy  beaches  of  low  coasts, 
where  they  form  impenetrable  barriers  for  long 
distances.  They  throw  out  numerous  roots 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  and  idso  send 
down  long,  slender  roots  from  the  branches^  Uke 
the  Inditm  banyan-tree.  The  seeds  terminate 
in  the  seed-vessel,  the  root  growing  downward 
till  it  fixes  itself  in  the  mud.  The  wood  is  dark- 
red,  hard,  and  durable,  and  the  bark  is  used  for 
tanning. 

Manna.  The  sweet,  concrete  juice  which 
is  obtained  by  incisions  made  in  the  stem  of  a 
species  of  ash,  Froxlntw  Omt«,  a  native  of  Sicily, 
Calabria,  and  other  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  manna  of  commerce  is  collected  in  Sicuy, 
where  the  manna-ash  is  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose in  regular  plantations.  The  best  manna  is 
in  oblong  pieces  or  flakes  of  a  whitish  or  pale- 
yellow  color,  light,  friable,  and  somewhat  trans- 
parent. It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odor,  and  a 
sweetish  taste  mixed  with  a  shght  degree  of 
bitterness,  and  is  employed  as  a  gentle  laxative 
for  children  or  persons  of  weak  habit.  It  is, 
however,  generally  used  as  an  adjunct  to  other 
more  active  medicines.  Other  sweetish  secre- 
tions exuded  by  some  other  plants  growing  in 
warm  and  dry  climates,  as  the  Eucalyptus  man" 
niftra  of  Australia,  the  Tamarix  mannilh-a  or 
aallica  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  are  considered  to  be 
kinds  of  manna.  Small  quantities  of  manna, 
known  under  the  name  of  Brianfon  manna^  are 
obtained  from  the  common  larch.  In  Scripture 
we  are  told  that  a  substance  called  manna  was 
miraculously  furnished  as  food  for  the  Israelites 
in  their  journey  through  the  wildemess  of  Ara- 
bia. Some  persons  identify  it  with  the  sac- 
charine substance  yielded  by  the  Tamarix 
mannifera. 


Maple.  A  name  for  trees  of  the  genus  Acer, 
natural  order  Aceracece  or  Sapindacece^  peculiar 
to  the  northern  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
globe.  About  fifty  species  are  known,  distrib- 
uted through  Europe,  North  America,  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  Asia.  They  are  small  or  large  trees, 
with  a  sweetish,  rarely  milky,  sap,  usually  lobed 
leaves,  and  small  greenish  flowers. 

Mistletoe.  An  American  and  European 
plant  ffrowing  parasitically  on  various  trees, 
and  celebrated  on  account  of  the  religious  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  consecrated  by  the  ancient 
Celtic  nations  of  Europe,  bein^  held  in  great 
veneration  by  the  Druids,  particularly  when  it 
was  found  growing  on  the  oak.  It  is  a  small 
shrub,  with  sessile,  oblong,  entire,  somewhat 
leathery  leaves,  and  small,  yellowbh-ffreen 
flowers,  the  whole  forming  a  pendent  bush, 
covered  in  winter  with  small  white  berries, 
which  contain  a  glutinous  substance.  It  is 
common  enough  on  certain  species  of  trees,  such 
as  apple  and  pear  trees,  hawthorn,  maple,  lime 
and  other  similar  trees,  but  is  very  seldom  found 
on  the  oak.  Its  roots  penetrate  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows,  and  latterly 
it  kills  the  branch  supporting  it.  Traces  of  the 
old  superstitious  regard  for  the  mistletoe  still 
remain  in  Germany  and  England,  as  kissing 
under  it  at  Christmas. 

Mocklnff  Bird.  A  genus  of  the  family 
Turdidce,  or  Thrushes,  exclusively  American  in 
its  distribution,  but  ranging  widely  over  tht 
northern  and  southern  portions  of  that  conti- 
nent. These  birds  are  remarkable  for  their 
power  of  song.  The  best  known  species  is 
Mimua  polygloUuSf  which  has  marvelous  power 
of  voice,  and  is  able  to  imitate  almost  any 
species  of  animal,  as  well  as  noises  produced 
artificially.  Its  own  song  is  loud,  full,  and  ex- 
ceedingly varied.  In  plumage  it  is  decidedly 
somber,  being  of  a  general  ashy-gray  hue,  paler 
beneath;  but,  though  the  mockmg bird  cannot 
vie  with  other  American  birds  in  brilliancy  of 
plumage,  its  sweet  and  varied  notes,  and  its 
faculty  of  imitation,  render  it  a  prime  favorite. 

Monkejr.  The  popular  name  of  a  large 
group  of  animals,  belonging  to  the  order  Pri- 
mateSy  or  the  Cuvierian  order  Quadrumanay  and 
to  the  class  Mammalia,  The  name  is  frequently 
used  to  comprehend  the  members  of  the  toilow- 
I  ing  families  and  sub-families  of  the  order,  viz: 
the  SimiidcE  (Anthropoid  Apes  an4  Gibbons), 
,  the  SemnapitheciiKB  (Old  World  Monkeys),  the 
I  CynopUhecincB  (BaboOns  and  Macaques),  the 
CebidcB  (American  Monkeys),  and  the  HapaHdas 
I  (Marmosets).  In  a  restricted  sense,  however, 
I  it  is  only  applicable  to  certain  members  of  some 
of  the  above  families  and  sub-families,  and  can- 
I  not  be  correctly  applied  to  the  apes  and  gibbons 
(Simiidce),  or  to  the  baboons.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  different  species  of  monkeys  are  so 
very  varied,  that  it  is  impossible  to  frame  a 
'  general  definition  of  them  tnat  would  be  appli- 
'  cable  to  all,  and  the  limits  of  space  preclude  us 
from  entering  into  a  description  of  each  species. 
The  Semrw^itheciruB  comprise  the  long-tailed 
'  monkeys  without  cheek-pouches,  which  have 
rather  long,  rounded  faces  and  more  prominent 
muzzles;  they  are  widely  distributed  over  Africa 
and  Asia.    The  Cynopithecince  contain  all  the 
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monkeys  with  cheek-pouches;  they  have  affin- 
ities with  the  baboons,  and  are  generally  dis- 
tributed over  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Malay 
Islands,  one  species,  the  Gibraltar  monkey,  being 
the  only  monkey  inhabiting  Europe.  The  fam- 
ily CebidUB  comprise  all  tne  lai^r  American 
monkeys,  which  differ  from  those  of  the  old 
world  m  having  an  additional  molar  tooth,  or 
grinder,  in  each  jaw,  and  the  nostrils  widely 
separated;  while  they  have  neither  cheek- 
pouches  nor  callosities,  and  their  thumbs  are 
never  completely  opposable;  some  have  a  pre- 
hensile tail,  which  is  as  useful  to  them  as  an 
additional  limb  in  their  arboreal  haunts.  The 
members  of  this  family  are  strictly  confined  to 
the  forest  re^ons  of  tropical  America,  from 
Southern  Mexico  to  Northern  Chile.  The  last 
family,  the  HapaHda,  comprises  the  marmosets, 
which  are  strictly  South  American  in  their  dis- 
tribution. The  habitats  of  all  monkeys  are 
chiefly  confined  to  forests,  for  which  their  form 
is  especially  adapted,  enabling  them  to  climb 
trees  with  ease,  and  to  leap  from  branch  to 
branch  with  extraordinary  agility.  Here  they 
are  masters  of  the  situation,  the  only  foe  they 
dread  being  the  serpent,  which  alone  can  reach 
them  in  their  arboreal  retreats.  Their  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  fruits  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances; but,  in  addition  to  these,  birds  and 
their  eggs,  and  insects,  are  by  no  means  unac- 
ceptable to  them. 

Mosses.  A  large  group  of  flowerless  plants 
of  diminutive  size,  which  constitute  the  class 
Muaci,  Mosses  are  among  the  most  extensively 
diffused  of  all  plants,  and  are  both  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  in  nabits.  They  consist  of  a  leafy 
stem,  the  leaves  being  often  closely  packed  or 
overlapping  one  another.  The  fructification  of 
mosses  is  somewhat  compHcated,  and  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  ferns  in  all  essential  points. 
A  capsule  is  first  produced,  and  borne  at  tne  top 
of  a  long  foot-stalk  which  springs  from  a  tuft  of 
leaves.  It  is  covered  at  first  by  a  hood,  termed 
the  ctUyptra,  but  this  afterwards  falls  off,  and 
the  capsule  is  then  seen  to  be  closed  by  an 
operculum  or  Hd,  which  eventually  bursts  away 
to  allow  of  the  escape  of  the  contained  spores. 
The  mouth  of  the  capsule,  when  the  operculum 
has  fallen  off,  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  row 
of  minute  teeth  which  constitute  the  peristome. 
The  development  of  the  spore  gives  rise  to  a 
branching  nlament.  on  several  points  of  which 
buds  appear,  which  become  leafy  stems;  and 
some  of  these  produce  true  reproductive  organs, 
the  male  organs  being  termed  aniheridia^  and 
the  female  organs  archegonia;  these  may  be 
borne  by  the  same  plant,  or  by  different  plants. 
Several  thousand  species  of  mosses"  are  Imown, 
and  many  of  them  are  extremely  beautiful, 
especially  under  the  microscope. 

J^oth.  The  popular  name  of  a  numerous 
and  beautiful  division  of  lepidopterous  insects, 
readily  distinguished  from  butterflies  by  their 
antennse  taperinc;  to  a  point  instead  of  terminat- 
ing in  a  knob,  by  their  win^  beine  horizontal 
when  resting,  and  by  their  bem^  seldom  seen  on 
the  wing  except  in  the  evenmg  or  at  night 
(though  some  moths  fly  by  day);  hence  the 
terms  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  lepidoptera 
applied  to  them.    Amongst  the  more  notable  of 


the  moths  are  the  "feather"  or  " plume-motha," 
the  "death's-head  moth,"  the  "clothes-moths," 
and  the  "silk-moth." 

Mother-of -pearl,  or  Nacre.  The  hard 
silvery,  brilliant,  internal  or  nacreoua  layer  of 
several  kinds  of  shells,  particulariy  of  the  oyster 
family,  often  variegated  with  changing  purple 
and  azure  colors.  It  is  destitute  of  oolormg 
matter,  but  is  composed  of  a  series  of  minute 
and  slightly  imbricated  layers  or  ridges  which 
have  the  power  of  decomposing  the  rays  of 
licht,  thus  producing  beautiful  iridescent  nues. 
The  laree  oysters  of  the  tropical  seas  alone 
secrete  uiis  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  rraider 
their  shells  available  for  the  purposes  of  numu- 
facture.  Mother-of-pearl  is  extensively  used  in 
the  arts,  particularly  in  inlaid  work,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  handles  for  knives,  buttons, 
toys,  snuff-boxes,  etc. 

Mouse.  The  name  given  to  certain  species 
of  small  mammals,  belonging  to  the  order  Ro- 
dentiay  of  gnawing  animfls.  The  mice,  along 
with  the  rats,  form  the  very  extensive  genuB 
Mu8,  and,  with  other  allies,  the  family  Murida. 
The  British  species  of  mice  are  the  Common 
House  Mouse,  which  is  too  familiar  to  need  any 
description;  the  Harvest  Mouse,  the  smallest 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  prettiest  of 
British  mammals,  which  in  the  summer  con- 
structs a  curious  nest  high  up  in  the  straws  of 
the  standing  com,  retiring  in  the  winter  into 
burrows,  in  which  it  hibernates;  and  the  Long- 
tailed  Field  Mouse,  which  frequents  fields  and 
gardens.  The  Dormouse  belongs  to  another  fam- 
ily, Myoxida,  of  the  same  order. 

I  Miuben^.  A  fruit-tree  of  the  genus  Moms 
akin  to  nettles.    The  black  or  common  mul- 

I  berry  (Morus  nigra)  is  the  only  species  worthy 

I  of  being  cultivated  as  a  fruit-tree.  The  fruit  is 
used  at  dessert,  and  also  preserved  in  the  form 
of  a  syrup.    The  juice  of  the  berries  mixed  with 

I  that  of  apples  forms  a  beverage  of  a  deep  port- 

I  wine  color. 

Mule.     A  hybrid  animal  between  the  horse 

I  and  the  ass,  differing  in  size,  strength,  and 
beauty,  according  to  the  predominance  of  its 

I  parental  species;  those  between  a  male  ass  and 
a  mare  being  far  superior  to  the  progeny  of  a 
she-ass  with  a  horse.  In  mountainous  coun- 
tries mules  age  highly  serviceable;  no  beast  of 
burden  being  either  so  sure-footed,  or  so  capable 
of  enduring  fatigue;  but  in  beauty  of  form  they 
fall  very  short  of  that  noble  quadruped,  tte 
horse;  the  mule  having  a  large,  clun^  head, 
long  erect  ears,  a  short  mane,  and  a  thin  tail. 

Mungoose.  A  species  of  ichneumon, 
otherwise  known  as  the  "gray"  or  "Indian" 
ichneumon.  Being  easily  domesticated,  it  is 
kept  in  many  houses  in  Hindustan  to  ria  them 
of  reptiles  and  other  vermin,  as  rats,  mice,  etc. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  neutralizes  the  poison  of 
snakes,  which  it  fearlessly  attacks,  by  eating, 
during  its  contests  with  them,  the  snake-root; 
but  its  immunity  is  really  due  to  the  extreme 
celerity  of  its  movements.  It  is  of  a  gray  color 
flecked  with  black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  rat. 
Musk-deer.  A  genus  of  deer,  forming  the 
type  of  the  fajnily  Moschids,  which  is  essentially 
distinct  from  the  family  of  the  CervidiB,  or  true 
deers.    Their  chief  habitat  is  Asia  and  the  is- 


trees.  They  are  sly  and  intelligent,  and  live 
chiefly  in  trees,  Iving  up  in  the  daytime,  and  at 
night  roaming  abroad  in  search  of    '    '     ' 
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lands  of  the  E^teVn  Archipelago;  though  one  mon  cat;  they  have  a  long  tail,  which  is  almost 
species  is  found  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  destitute  of  hair,  and  is  very  useful  from  its  pre- 
typical  species  of  the  familv  is  found  chiefly  in  |  hensile  nature,  enabling  the  animal  not  only 
the  elevated  tablelands  of  Central  Asia,  and  to  hang  by  it,  but  also  to  climb  and  descend 
particularly  of  Tibet.  These  animals  attain  trees.  They  ai 
the  size  of  a  young  roe-deer,  and  the  upper  jaw 
bears  prominent  canine  teeth.    The  males  alone 

yield  the  musk,  which  is  secreted  by  an  abdom-  |  which  consists  of  insects,  small  reptiles,  birds' 
mal  sf^^ci  of  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  eggs,  etc.  Some  species  have  no  marsupium. 
The  'nbet  musk  is  most  in  repute,  that  known  |  or  pouch,  or  it  is  very  slightly  developed ;  ana 
as  Russian  or  Siberian  being  inferior  in  quality.  |  in  these  particular  species  the  young,  on  leaving 
Besides  its  familiar  use  as  a  scent,  musk  is  em-  '  the  nipples,  are  earned  on  their  mother's  back, 
plo3red  medicinally  as  an  antispasmodic.  There  retaimns  their  position  by  entwining  their  tails 
are  six  or  seven  other  species  of  Moschus,  two '  around  ners.  The  opossums  may  oe  divided 
of  which,  very  diminutive,  lack  the  musk  gland.  |  into  three  groups:    those  whose  pouch  is  well 

Musk-ox*  An  animal  intermediate  be-  '  developed,  those  in  which  it  is  a  mere  fold,  and 
tween  the  ox  and  sheep.  Resembling  in  gen-  those  which  have  webbed  feet,  and  live  in  the 
eral  appearance  a  large  goat-like  sheep,  its  IkkIv  ,  water  like  otters. 

is  covered  with  a  coat  of  tufted  hair,  brownish  ,  Orange.  The  name  dven  to  certain  plants 
in  color  and  of  mat  length.  The  hair  about  the  of  the  genus  CUnts,  The  common  or  sweet 
neck  and  shoulders  is  so  thick  as  to  give  the  orange  is  in  universal  request  for  its  fruit.  It 
animal  a  "humped"  appearance;  on  the  rest  is  an  evergreen  tree,  with  oblong  leaves  and 
of  the  body  it  is  very  long,  smooth,  and  flowing,  white  flowers.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
while  interspersed  Among  its  fibers  is  a  layer  of  Southern  Europe,  and.  in  fact,  in  every  part  of 
lighter-colored  wool.  Tne  *  musk-ox  is  active  the  world  where  the  climate  is  suitable.  There 
and  agile,  and  climbs  mountainous  places  with  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  conmion  orange, 
ease  and  dexterity.  The  horns,  broad  at  the  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Chinese  or 
base  and  covering  the  forehead  and  crown,  Mandarin  orange,  the  Maltese  and  St.  Michael's 
curve  downwards  between  the  eye  and  the  ear,  oranges,  and  the  blood  orange,  which  is  remark- 
and  then  upwards  and  slightly  backwards.  The  able  for  the  color  of  the  pmp.  The  Seville  or 
horns  of  the  female  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  bitter  orange  is  another  species,  having  a  bitter 
male,  and  their  bases  do  not  touch.  The  ears  are  fruit  of  different  shape,  but  of  not  less  impor- 
short,  the  head  large  and  broad,  the  muzzle  tance  than  the  common  orange.  Its  flowers 
blunted.  The  average  size  of  the  male  is  that  yield  the  distilled  water  (orange-flower  water). 
of  a  small  domestic  ox.  The  food  consists  of  so  much  used  in  medicine,  and  the  volatile  oil 
erass,  lichens,  etc.  The  musk-ox  inhabits  the  called  essence  of  Neroli,  used  in  the  preparation 
Arctic  regions  of  America  north  of  the  sixtieth  of  E^u  de  Cologne.  The  rind  is  much  used  for 
degree  of  latitude.  The  flesh  is  pleasant  to  the  making  marmalade,  and  in  the  young  state  is 
taste,  though  it  smells  strondy  of  musk,  the  one  of  the  principal  flavoring  ingredients  of  the 
odor  of  which  is  also  diffused  from  the  living  liqueur  Cura^oa.  Orange-trees  are  extremely 
animal.  fruitful,  a  single  tree  sometimes  producing  as 

Nightingale.  A  genus  of  birds  belonging  many  as  20,000  oranges.  The  importance  of 
to  the  order  PassereSy  of  which  there  are  two  these  fruits  is  due  to  the  free  acids  contained 
species,  very  similar  in  plumage,  inhabiting  in  the  pulp,  and  the  volatile  oil  secreted  by  the 
Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  North  Africa,  glands  which  cover  the  rind.  The  orange  is 
One  of  these  is  a  siunmer- visitant  to  the  south-  '  especially  cultivated  in  the  Azores,  America, 
em  and  eastern  counties  of  England,  arriving  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Mediterranean  re- 
about  the  middle  of  April ;  it  occurs  very  occa-  '  gions. 
nonally  as  far  north  as  Mid- Yorkshire.    The  |     Orang  Outang.    In  eo6logy  the  Mias  of 

Elumage  of  this  delightful  songster  is  of  a  som-  the  Dyaks;  also  known  as  the  "wild  man  of  the 
er  hue,  being  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  reddish  I  wood.^'  It  is  a  dull,  slothful  animal,  but  pos- 
brown,  redder  on  the  head  and  rump;  the  tail  sessed  of  great  strength.  These  animals  are 
a  lighter  tint ;  the  throat,  lower  part  of  the  i  now  confin^  to  the  swampy  forests  of  Sumatra 
breast,  and  abdomen,  gre3rish  white;  the  lower  and  Borneo.  Their  height  has  been  variously 
neck  and  sides  pale,  ^jrish  brown.  The  favor-  |  stated,  but  we  have  not  the  least  reliable  evi- 
ite  haunts  of  tnis  bird  are  copses  and  hedge-  dence  of  the  existence  of  orangs  in  Borneo  more 
rows,  and  its  food  consists  of  inseq^  of  various  i  than  four  feet  two  inches  high.  The  legs  are 
descriptions.  The  nest  is  composed  of  dry  very  short,  the  arms  are  disproportionately 
leaves,  lined  with  grass^  roots,  and  hair.  The '  long,  reaching  to  the  ankle  when  the  animal  is 
eg^  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  of  an  placed  in  an  erect  position.  The  males  have  a 
uniform  olive-brown,  tinged  with  greyish  blue.  longish  beard,  and  they  sometimes  develop 
Opossum.     A  family  of  mammals,  belong-  |  warty  protuberances  on  each  side  of  the  face. 


ing  to  the  order  of  pouch-bearers,  which  range 
throughout  the  wooded  districts  of  America, 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Texas  to  the 
La  Plata  River,  where  they  are  most  numerous; 
while  one  species  is  found  in  North  America, 
from  Florida  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  west  to 
the  Missoiui.  The^  are  rat-like  in  form,  and 
the  largest  species  is  about  the  size  of  the  com- 


The  resemblance  to  man  in  appearance  is  great- 
est  in  the  females  and  in  young  animals.  The 
head  of  a  baby  orang  is  not  very  different  from 
that  of  an  average  cnild;  but  in  the  adult  the 
muzzle  is  as  weU-marked  a  feature  as  in  the 
Camivora.  It  never  walks  erect,  unless  when 
using  its  hands  to  support  itself  by  branches 
overnead,  or  when  attacked. 
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Oriole.  A  familv  of  birds  which  inhabit 
Southern  Asia,  the  Mala^  Islands,  Africa,  and 
Australia,  while  one  species,  the  Golden  Oriole, 
is  a  sununer  visitant  to  Central  Europe,  and, 
during  the  period  of  migration,  is  occasionally 
observed  in  England.  Tne  male  of  this  species 
is  of  great  beauty,  having  a  brilliant  yellow 
body  and  black  wings  and  tail.  The  female  b 
much  plainer,  being  of  a  greenish  hue,  streaked 
with  auskv  lines.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the 
common  thrush.  The  name  Oriole  is  also  ap- 
plied to  several  American  birds,  of  which  the 
Baltimore  Oriole,  a  bird  ranging  from  Canada 
to  Mexico,  is  a  well-known  example.  It  has  the 
head,  throat,  wings,  and  upper  back  black;  the 
lower  back  and  all  the  under  parts  bright  orange, 
deepening  into  vermilion  on  the  breast. 

Ostrich.  A  family  of  birds,  belonging  to 
the  order  StrtUhwnea ;  having  a  raft-like  stemimi 
(breast-bone),  and  consequently  not  possessing 
the  power  of  flight.  The  ostriches  are  contained 
in  two  genera,  which  are  sometimes  considered 
as  distinct  families.    The  genus  StnUhio  com- 

§  rises  the  true  ostriches,  which  inhabit  the 
esert  regions  of  Northeast  and  South  Africa, 
and  of  Arabia  and  Syria.  The  other  genus, 
RheOf  contains  the  three  species  of  ostriches 
(of  which  the  Nandu  is  one),  inhabiting  South 
America  from  Patagonia  to  Brazil.  The  os- 
triches, of  which  there  are  two  species,  are 
generally  found  in  small  companies;  they  are 
polygamous,  each  male  accompanying  three 
or  four  females,  all  of  which  deposit  their  eg^ 
in  a  single  large  nest  scooped  out  in  the  sand; 
all  the  hens  sit  and  relieve  each  other  by  turns, 
the  male  also  taking  his  turn  and  assisting  in 
the  incubation  of  the  eggs.  The  Rheas  are 
distinguished  by  possessing  three  toes,  whilst  the 
ostriches  have  only  two;  the  head  and  neck 
are  fully  feathered,  and  there  is  no  tail  visible. 
Their  liabits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  African 
birds,  but  they  do  not  attain  to  the  stature  of 
the  latter,  and  their  feathers  are  not  of  such 
beauty. 

Owl.  The  popular  name  applied  to  the 
species  of  birds  formerly  regarded  as  a  division 
of  the  falcon  tribe.  This  order  is  a  sharplv- 
defined  one.  The  head  is  extremely  larse;  the 
eyes  huge  and  directed  forward;  the  bill  short 
and  stout;  the  apertures  of  the  ears  very  large; 
the  legs  feathered;  the  toes  four  in  numl^r, 
the  outer  one  capable  of  being  directed  back- 
wards. The  plumage  is  full  and  remarkably 
soft,  the  feathers  of  the  face  being  so  arranged 
as  to  form  two  discs  around  the  eyes.  The  owls 
are  cosmopolitan  in  their  distribution,  ranging 
over  the  whole  of  the  globe  from  the  highest 
northern  latitudes,  and  are  even  found  in  the 
remotest  oceanic  islands.  They  feed  on  small 
manmials,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  swallowing 
the  hair,  bones,  feathers,  and  scales,  which  they 
afterwards  disgorge  in  the  shape  of  "pellets. 
Their  flight  is  buoyant  and  noiseless.  They 
place  their  nests  on  the  ground,  among  rocks, 
m  hollow  trees,  and  in  buildings,  while  some 
resort  to  the  old  nests  of  other  birds.  They  lay 
from  two  to  five  roundish  white  eggs. 

Oyster.  A  well-known  edible  shell-fish. 
The  oyster  particularly  when  eaten  raw,  is  easy 
of  digestion,  and  remarkably  nutritious.    The 


principal  breeding-time  of  the  conunon  oyster 
18  in  April  or  May,  when  their  spawn  is  usually 
cast;  this  appears  at  first  like  little  spots  oi 
grease,  which  fasten  upon  rocks,  stones,  or  other 
hard  substances  that  happen  to  be  near.  Very 
commonly  they  adhere  to  adult  shells;  and  thus 
are  form^  the  large  masses  termed  oi^ter-banh. 
In  about  a  year  and  a  half  they  attam  a  size  fit 
for  the  table. 

Palms.  A  large  and  important  order  of 
plants,  which  are  chiefly  trees,  often  of  great 
neight.  They  have  simple  (rarely-brancned) 
trunks,  marked  with  scars,  which  mdicate  the 
attachment  of  former  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
usually  either  feather-shaped  or  fan-shaped, 
arranged  in  a  crown  at  the  simunit  of  the  stem, 
and  often  of  gigantic  size.  The  flowers  are  com- 
monly male  and  female,  and  small,  but,  when 
taken  collectively,  their  bright  clusters  form  a 
striking  object.  The  palms  are  mostly  natives 
of  the  tropics,  and  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
characteristics  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  only 
European  species  is  tne  Fan  Palm.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  palms  are  various.  The  fruits  of  some 
are  edible,  as  the  eocoa-nut  palm  and  the  date 
palm,  and  form  an  important  item  of  food  in  the 
countries  where  they  grow.  Many  supply  oils, 
wax,  starchy  matter,  and  sug^r,  from  which  an 
intoxicating  beverage  is  obtained  by  fermenta- 
tion and  distillation.  The  palm  of  the  Bible 
appears  to  be  the  date  palm.  The  cocoa-nut 
^m  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  family. 
Betel-nut  is  the  produce  of  a  palm  of  the  genus 
Areca;  and  sago  is  also  obtained  from  the  stem 
of  a  palm.  The  Palmyra  palm  of  the  E^ast  Indies 
is  chiefly  important  for  its  timber,  which  is  very 
hard,  heavy,  and  of  a  black  color. 

Panther.  A  carnivorous  animal  measur- 
ing about  six  feet  and  a  half  from  nose  to  tail, 
which  is  itself  about  three  feet  long.  It  difi'ers 
from  the  leopard  chiefly  by  its  superior  mze  and 
deeper  color.  The  manner  it  seizes  its  prey, 
lurking  near  the  sides  of  woods,  etc.,  and  darting 
forward  with  a  sudden  spring,  resembles  that  c? 
the  tiger.  The  puma,  or  cougar,  is  sometimes 
called  the  American  panther. 

Parrot.  The  name  applied  in  a  general 
sense  to  all  the  members  of  the  order  P9itt4ici, 
which  comprises  the  parrots  proper,  the  cocka- 
toos, parroquets,  macaws,  lories,  nestors,  etc. 
The  true  parrots  have  the  upper  mandible 
toothed,  and  longer  than  it  is  hign,  and  have  a 
short  and  rounded  tail.  These  oirds  combine 
with  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  a  nature  of 
great  docility,  and  have  the  faculty  of  imitating 
the  human  voice  in  a  degree  not  possessed  by 
other  birds.  They  are  found  chieny  in  Africa, 
from  whence  we  get  the  Grey  Parrot,  which  is 
the  favorite;  South  America,  which  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  species,  furnishes  the  well-known 
Green  Parrot;  and  North  America  is  the  home 
of  a  single  species,  the  Carolina  Parrot.  The 
parrots  are  forest  birds,  and  are  adepts  at  climb- 
ing, using  for  that  purpose  both  the  feet  and  the 
bin.    Their  food  consists  of  seeds  and  fruits. 

Partridge.  A  well-known  bird  of  the 
grouse  family.  The  conmion  partridge  is  the 
most  plentiful  of  all  game-birds  in  Britain,  and 
occurs  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  North 
Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  Western  Asia.    The 
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wings  and  tail  are  short,  the  tarsi  as  well  as  the 
toes  naked,  and^the  tarsi  not  spurred.  The 
greater  i»rt  of  the  plumage  is  asn-grey  finely 
varied  with  brown  and  bmck.  Thev  feed  on 
grain  and  other  seeds,  insects  and  their  larvse 
and  pups,  and  are  chiefly  found  in  cultivated 
grounds.  Besides  this  species  there  are  the  red- 
legged,  French,  or  Guernsey  partridge,  which 
may  now  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  in 
different  parts  of  England ;  the  Greek  partridge, 
the  African  partridge,  the  Arabian  partridge, 
the  Indian  partridge.  The  name  partridge  is 
applied  in  tne  United  States  to  several  North 
.^jnerican  species  of  the  genus  Ortyx  or  quails. 

Passlo  n  •  flower.  A  large  genus  of  twining 
plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Passiflora- 
cese.  They  are  all  twining  plants,  often  scram- 
bling over  trees  to  a  considerable  length,  and  in 
many  cases  are  most  beautiful  objects,  on  ac- 
count of  their  large,  rich,  or  gaily-colored  flowers, 
which  are  often  succeeded  by  orange-colored 
edible  fruits,  for  which  indeed  tkey  are  chiefly 
valued  in  the  countries  where  they  grow  wildf. 
Pa^iflora  laiuifolia  produces  the  water  lemon 
of  the  West  Indies,  and  passiflora  maliformis 
bears  the  sweet  calabash.  The  name  is  applied 
more  especiall>r  to  passiflora  ceerulto,  which  is 
commonly  cultivated  in  England  out  of  doors, 
and  b  the  one  to  which  the  genus  owes  its  name. 

Peacock.  The  common  name  of  a  genus 
of  beautiful  birds,  including  only  the  common 
peacock  and  the  Javanese  peacock.  The  name 
properly  belongs  to  the  male,  but  it  is  popularly 
applied  to  the  species  in  general;  though  the 
female  is,  for  distinction's  sake,  called  a  peahen. 
Like  other  domesticated  birds,  the  common  pea- 
cock exhibits  several  varieties.  The  ordinary 
length  of  this  splendid  bird,  from  the  tip  of  the 
bill  to  that  of  tne  full-grown  fan-expanded  tail, 
is  about  four  feet.  The  female  is  rather  leSs; 
and  her  train  is  not  only  very  short,  but  desti- 
tute of  those  brilliant  hues  and  striking  beauties 
which  adorn  the  male;  her  crest,  too,  is  less 
developed,  and  her  whole  plumage  partakes  of 
a  cinereous  hue.  When  pleased,  tne  peacock 
erects  his  tail,  unfolds  his  feathers,  and  fre- 
ciuently  turns  roimd,  as  if  to  catch  the  sunbeams 
in  every  direction,  accompanying  this  movement 
with  a  hollow  murmuring.  At  other  times  his 
cry  is  very  disagreeable,  and  often  repeated, 
especially  before  rain.  Every  year  he  sheds  his 
plumes,  and  courts  the  most  obscure  retreats 
till  the  returning  spring  renews  his  luster.'  The 
Javanese  peacock  resembles  the  common  kind, 
but  has  a  larger  crest. 

Peccary.  A  genus  of  quadrupeds,  nearly 
allied  to  swine.  These  animals  are  exclusively 
confined  to  America,  in  which  continent  they 
represent  the  true  swine  of  the  Old  World.  In 
general  form  the  peccaries  resemble  small  pigs. 
The  best-known  species  are  the  collared  peccary 
and  the  white-lipped  peccary.  The  former  oc- 
curs abundantly  in  South  America,  and  also 
extends  into  North  America,  living  generally 
in  small  flocks,  which  do  not  hesitate  to  attack 
with  their  tusks  any  one  who  meddles  with  them. 
Their  food  consists  of  maize,  potatoes,  sugar- 
canes,  and  similar  materials;  and  cultivated 
fiields  suffer  much  from  their  raids.  This  species 
of  peccary  is  readily  domesticated.     The  flesh  is 


savory,  and  less  fat  than  pigs'  flesh.  The  peccary 
possesses  a  glandular  sac  or  pouch,  situated  in 
the  loins,  which  secretes  a  strongly-smelling  fluid 
of  foetid  nature.  This  must  he  cut  away  im- 
mediately on  killing  a  peccary,  to  avoicf  con- 
taminating the  flesh. 

Pelican.  The  popular  name  applied  to  a 
species  of  a  genus  of  oirds,  characterized  by  pos- 
sessing a  long,  straight,  broad,  and  much-de- 
I  pressed  bill,  the  upper  mandible  being  flat  and 
terminating  in  a  very  strong  hook,  and  the 
j  lower  mandible  being  form^  by  two  long 
j  branches,  flexible  and  united  at  the  tip.  From 
these  branches  is  suspended  naked  skin,  in  the 
I  form  of  a  pouch,  of  considerable  elasticity,  and 
capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of  fish.  In 
I  this  pouch  these  birds  stow  away  the  results  of 
their  fishing  excursions,  after  having  satisfied 
the  immediate  cravings  of  their  stomachs.  The 
pelicans  are  lar^,  ungainly-looking  birds,  about 
six  feet  long,  with  an  expanse  of  wing  of  about 
thirteen  feet,  and  having  webbed  feet.  In  their 
habits  they  are  greganous,  and  frequent  the 
banks  of  ri vera  ana  lakes  or  the  sea-coast.  There 
are  nine  sp>ecies  distributed  over  the  temperate 
and  tropical  zones,  and  two  of  these  occur  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

Penffuln.  The  name  given  to  a  group  of 
birds  which  form  in  themselves  the  onler  Im- 
penneSf  so  called  on  account  of  their  wings,  which 
are  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
their  bodies.  These  win^s  are  hard  in  texture, 
are  covered  with  small  stiff  feathers  of  a  bristly 
nature,  and,  being  only  movable  at  their  base, 
are  absolutely  useless  for  flight;  but  the  birds 
swina  well,  using  both  their  webbed  feet  and 
their  wings.  The  penguins  of  which  there  are 
about  eighteen  species,  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  Southern  Ocean  and  the  Antarctic  regions, 
where  they  represent  the  auks  and  divers  pf  the 
Northern  seas.  During  the  breeding  season 
they  resort  to  rocky  islands  in  immense  numbers, 
and  stand  erect  with  their  eggs  under  them. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  fish,  in  diving  to 
obtain  which  their  plumeless  wings  are  used  as 
fins. 

Peony.  A  genus  of  plants  very  generally 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  tne  sake  of  their  large 
showy  flowere.  The  species  are  mostly  herbace- 
ous, having  perennial  tuberous  roots  and  large 
deeply-lob^  leaves.  The  flowers  are  solitary, 
and  of  a  variety  of  colore,  crimson,  purplish, 
pink,  yellow,  and  white.  The  flowers,  now- 
ever,  have  no  smell,  or  not  an  agreeable  one, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  shrubby  species,  a  native 
of  China,  of  which  several  varieties,  with  beauti- 
ful whitish  flowers  stained  with  pink,  are  culti- 
vated in  gardens.  The  roots  and  seeds  of  all 
the  species  are  emetic  and  cathartic  in  moderate 
doses.  The  common  peony  of  cottage  ^rdens, 
was  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a  medicine. 

Pepper.  A  name  applied  to  various  plants 
having  pungent,  acrid,  and  aromatic  properties. 
The  most  important  is  the  black  pepper,  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  and  now  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  tropics  for  the  fruit,  which  is  used 
for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a  spice  and 
a  condiment.  It  is  a  climbing  shrub,  with 
opposite  leathery  leaves,  and  spikes  of  her- 
maphrodite flowers.     The  fruit,   which  is  about 
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the  size  of  a  pea,  is  gathered  in  an  unripe  state 
and  dried,  constituting  the  ''black  pepper''  of 
commerce.  The  term  "white  pepper"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  same  plant  after 
it  is  deprived  of  the  outer  fleshy  portion.  The 
dried  fruiting  spikes  of  a  species  of  Chavica  con- 
stitute "long  pepper,"  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses and  for  piclding.  Most  of  these  plants 
owe  their  active  properties  to  the  presence  of  an 
acrid  resin,  and  of  a  crystalline  principle  called 

Siperine.  Cayenne-pepper  is  the  produce  of 
apsicum.  Jamaica  pepper  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  eugenia  belon^ng  to  the  m3rrtle  family. 

Petroleum.  A  combustible  fluid  which 
exudes  from  the  earth  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  generallv  in  or  near  the  coai-formations, 
and  is  formed  cluring  the  conversion  of  vegetable 
remains  into  coal,  or  derived  from  animal  re- 
mains, as  it  is  now  maintained  by  some  scientists. 
Petroleum  varies  greatly  in  color  and  consistence, 
beinff  sometimes  thin  and  pale,  at  others  thick 
and  dark-colored.  The  substances  which  miner- 
alogists have  distinguished  by  the  names  asphal- 
tum,  maltha,  petroleiun,  and  naphtha,  are 
thought  by  some  naturalists  to  be  mere  varieties 
of  one  species.  Abundant  supplies  of  petroleimi 
are  obtained  from  wells  and  springs  in  Pennsyl- 
viana.  New  York,  Texas,  California,  and  Canada, 
and  the  demand  for  it  to  serve  as  an  illuminating 
agent,  and  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  has 
created  an  important  branch  of  conmierce, 
innumerable  quantities  of  rock-oil  being  sold 
under  the  names  of  petroleiun,  kerosene,  sano- 
line,  leucaline,  etc. 

Pheasant*  A  family  of  birds  comprising 
peafowl,  true  pheasants,  jungle  fowl,  turkeys, 
and  Guinea  fowl.  The  true  pheasants,  of  which 
there  are  about  fifteen  species,  whose  home  is 
Western  Asia,  are  among  the  most  gorgeous  of 
the  feathered  tribe.  No  pheasant  is  indigenous 
to  Europe,  tl\e  British  species  being  an  intro- 
duction from  Asia  Minor,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  imported  into  England  by  the  Romans. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  very  few  of  this 
original  breed  exist  in  that  country,  for  it  has 
been  crossed  with  the  Chinese  Rinenecked  Pheas- 
ant to  such  a  degree  that  pure-bred  birds  are 
rare.  The  pheasant  chiefly  frequents  woods 
for  the  purpose  of  roosting,  being  in  the  day- 
time found  in  l^edge-bottoms  and  thickets 
searching  for  its  food,  which  consists  of  grain, 
seeds,  green  shoots,  and  insects.  It  is  polyg- 
amous, and  very  tenacious  of  its  own  territory, 
not  permitting  intrusion  from  the  males  of  its 
race.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs,  from  six 
to  ten  in  number,  in  a  slight  hollow,  scantily 
lined  with  dry  leaves;  but,  being  a  very  timid 
bird,  and  easily  made  to  desert  her  post,  the  eggs 
are  in  most  cases  removed  from  the  nest,  and 
the  young  hatched  out  under  domestic  fowls; 
and  it  is  questionable,  if  this  were  not  done,  if 
the  pheasant  would  not  gradually  become  ex- 
tinct in  that  country.  Among  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  pheasant  family  are  the  Golden  Pheasant, 
the  Reeves  Pheasant,  and  the  Impeyan  Pheas- 
ant, all  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia. 

Pigeon.  The  common  name  of  a  group  of 
birds,  forming  in  some  systems  a  section  of  the 
order  of  rasorial  or  gallinaceous  birds,  in  others 
a  distinct  order.    The  pigeons  or  doves  as  a 


I  ^up  have  the  upper  mandible  arched  towards 
Jits  apeXj  and  of  homy  consistence;    a  second 
I  curve  exists  at  its  base,  where  there  is  a  cartilag- 
inous plate  or  piece  through  which  the  noetrCU 
:  pass.    The  crop  is  of  large  size.    The  pigeons 
are  generally  strong  on  the  wing.    Ttey  are 
,  mostly  arboreal  in  habits,  perching  upon  tre^, 
and  building  their  nests  in  elevat^  situations. 
'  Both  sexes  incubate;  and  these  birds  generally 
'  pair  for  life ;   the  loss  or  death  of  a  mate  being 
I  m  many  cases  apparently  mourned  and  grieved 
j  over,  and  the  survivor  frequently  refusing  to  be 
,  consoled  bv  another  mate.    The  song  consists 
j  of  the  well-known  plaintive  cooing.    The  pigeons 
are  distributed  in  every  quarter  of  the  ^obe, 
I  but  attain  the  greatest  luxuriance  of  plumage 
in  warm  and  tropical  re^ons.    The  pig^n  fam- 
I  ily  is  divided  into  vanous  groups.    The  true 
j  pigeons  are  represented  by  tne  stock-dove,  tl» 
common  wild  pigeon,  from  which,  it  was  once 
I  supposed,  most  of  the  beautiful  varieties  of  the 
Columbioffi,  which  in  a  state  of  domestication 
,  are  dependent  upon  man,  derived  their  origin; 
but  it  IS  now  believed  the  rock-dove  is  the  parent 
stock.    The  passenger-pigeon  is  very  abundant 
in  North  America.    Tne  numbers  that  some- 
times move  together  are  enormous.     Numerous 
flocks  of  these  pigeons  associate  together  in  a 
si^le  roost.    Tne  house-pigeons,  tumblers,  fan- 
tails,  pouters,  carriers,  and  jacobins  are  the  chief 
varieties  of  the  rock-pigeon,  and  have  been  em- 
ployed by  Darwin  to  illustrate  many  of  the  points 
involved  in  his  theory  of  "descent  by  natural 
selection."    Other  species  of  pigeons  are   the 
fruit-pigeons  of  India,  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
and   Australia;    and   the  ground-pigeons,    Uie 
largest   of  the  group,   including   the   crowned 
pigeon  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Fine.    The  popular  name  of  trees  of  the 

genus  PinuSf  divided  into  the  fir  tribe  and  the 

cypress  tribe.    The  pines  belong  to  the  former 

section,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  spruce, 

I  larch,  fir,  cedar,  etc.,  chiefly  by  having  per- 

I  sistent  leaves  in  clusters  of  two  to  five  in  the 

I  axils  of  membraneous  scales.    Most  of  the  Euro- 

I  pean  species  have  only  two  leaves  in  a  sheath; 

most  of  the  Asiatic,  Mexican,  and  Califomian 

'  kinds  have  three,  four,  or  five  leaves,  and  those 

of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  generally 

three.    The    cones   also   afford   an    important 

I  ready  means  of  distinction  and  classincation. 

The  Scotch  pine  or  fir  is  a  tall,  straight,  hardy 

I  tree,  from  sixty  to  100  feet  high;   a  native  ol 

most  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  May  and  June, 

I  and   naving  many   varieties.    The  leaves   are 

'  rigid,  in  pairs,  somewhat  waved  and  twisted; 

the  lower  oranches  are  somewhat  pendent;   the 

I  bark  is  of  a  reddish  tinge,  sometimes  rough  and 

furrowed.    The  leaves  are  distinguishable  from 

i  those  of  all  other  pines  in  which  they  occur  in 

pairs  by  their  glaucous  hue,  especially  when 

'  young.    The  Scotch  pine  almost  always  occurs 

I  m  masses;    it  is  considered  full  grown  and  fit 

to  be  cut  down   for  timber  in  fifty  or  sixty 

I  years ;  but  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  {Hne 

I  forests  grew  to  perfection  in  former  times,  the 

I  tree  continued  to  increase  in  bulk  for  three  or 

I  four  centuries.    The  tree  b  most  abundant  in 

,  the  north  of  Europe.    There  are  extenave  for- 

I  ests  of  it  in  Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway, 
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Germany,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Vos- 
ges.  In  Scotland  it  grows  at  the  neight  of  2,700 
feet  on  the  Grampians.  The  Corsican  pine 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  eighty  to  100  feet, 
and  in  the  island  of  Corsica  it  is  said  to  reach 
an  altitude  of  140  to  150  feet.  The  pinaster,  or 
ciustei  pine  is  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe, 
to  the  west  of  Asia,  the  Himalayas,  and,  it  seems, 
even  to  China.  It  is  a  large,  handsome,  pyra- 
midal tree  varying  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in 
height.  Its  cones  point  upwards,  in  star-like 
clusters,  whence  the  name  of  pinaster  or  star 
pine.  In  France,  especially  between  Bayonne 
and  Bordeaux,  it  covers  immense  tracts  of  barren 
sand,  in  which  it  has  been  planted  to  prevent 
the  sand  from  drifting.  The  stone  pine  is  a 
loft^  tree  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where  it  is  a 
native :  its  spreading  head  forms  a  kind  of  para- 
sol; the  trunk  is  Mty  or  sixty  feet  high,  and 
clear  of  branches.  In  Britain  the  stone  pine 
seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  a  large  bush,  although 
specimens  have  reached  a  height  of  thirty  and 
forty  feet.  Sabine's  pine  was  discovered  in 
California  in  1826.  Tne  leaves  are  in  threes, 
rarely  in  fours,  from  eleven  to  fourteen  inches 
lon^;  the  trees  are  of  a  tapering  form,  straight, 
and  from  forty  to  120  feet  high,  with  trunks 
from  three  to  twelve  feet  in"  mameter.  The 
Cembran  pine  is  a  native  of  Switzerland  and 
Siberia.  The  red  Canadian  pine  or  yellow  pine, 
inhabits  the  whole  of  Canada  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  is  also  found  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
trunk  rises  to  the  heijght  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
bv  about  two  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  is 
cWfly  remarkable  for  its  uniform  size  for  two- 
thirds  of  its  len^h.  The  wood  is  yellowish, 
compact,  fine-gramed,  resinous,  and  durable. 
The  true  yellow  pine  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty 
or  sixty  feet,  by  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter  at  base.  The  cones  are  small,  oval, 
and  armed  with  fine  spines.  The  timber  is  lai^Iy 
used  in  shipbuilding  and  for  house  timber.  The 
Labrador  or  Banks  s  pine  is  usually  a  low  strag- 
gling tree,  growing  among  barren  rocks  to  a 
height  of  from  five  to  eight  feet,  but  may  attain 
three  times  that  height.  The  cones  are  re- 
curved and  twisted;  and  the  leaves  are  regu- 
larly distributed  over  the  branches.  In  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  State  of  Maine  it  is  known  as  the 
scrub  pine,  and  in  Canada  as  the  gray  pine. 
The  otner  Amei^can  pines  are  the  Jersey  pine, 
the  trunk  of  which  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  utility 
in  the  arts;  the  pitch  pine,  which  is  most  abun- 
dant along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  wood  of 
which,  when  the  tree  grows  in  a  dry,  gravelly 
soil,  is  compact  J  heavy,  and  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  resm ;  the  loblolly  pine,  the  timber 
of  which  decays  speedily  on  oeing  exposed  to 
the  air;  the  long-leaved  pine,  which  abounds 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  furnishing  resin^  tar,  pitch,  and  turpen- 
tine, and  timber  which  is  hardly  inferior  to  the 
white  oak  in  naval  architecture ;  the  Weymouth 
pine,  the  timber  of  which,  though  not  without 
essential  defects,  is  consumed  in  much  greater 
quantities,  and  for  a  far  greater  variety  of  pur- 
poees,  than  almost  any  other;  and  Lambert's 
pine,  which  grows  between  the  fortieth  and 
forty-third  parallels  of  latitude,  and  about  100 


miles  from  the  Pacific.  It  is  of  gigantic  size,  the 
trunk  rising  from  150  to  upwards  of  200  feet, 
and  being  from  seven  to  nearly  twenty  feet  in 
diameter. 

Pink*  A  genus  of  plants  of  which  more 
than  100  species  are  known,  all,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions,  natives  of  the  northern 
and  temperate  parts  of  the  European  continent. 
Their  roots  are  annual  or  perennial;  the  stems 
herbaceous  and  jointed;  the  leaves  opposite 
and  entire,  and  the  flowers  terminal,  aggregate, 
or  solitary,  and  always  beautiful.  The  clove 
pink  or  carnation,  and  the  garden  pink,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  are  familiar  species. 

Pistachio  (pis't&'shi-o).  A  tree  of  several 
species,  of  the  genus  Pistada^  growing  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet.  The  true  pista- 
chio 3aelds  the  well-known  pistachio-nut,  which 
contains  a  kernel  of  a  pleasant  taste,  resembling 
th^t  of  the  almond,  wholesome  and  nutritive, 
yielding  a  pleasant  oil.  It  is  a  native  of  Western 
Asia,  but  is  much  cultivated  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  The  gum  named  mastic  is  obtained 
from  the  pistachio  tree. 

Polecat*  A  name  common  to  several  spe- 
cies of  the  weasel  family.  The  common  pole- 
cat is  foimd  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 
Its  body  is  about  seventeen  inches  long,  and  the 
tail  six  inches.  The  color  is  dark  brown.  It  is 
a  nocturnal  animal,  sleeping  during  the  day 
and  searching  for  its  p/tey  at  night.  It  is  espe- 
ciallv  destructive  to  poultry,  rabbits,  and  game, 
as  pheasants,  so  that  in  Britain  it  is  being  rapidly 
exterminated  by  gamekeepers,  farmers,  and 
others  Frogs,  toads,  newts,  and  fish  are  often 
stored  as  food  by  this  voracious  animal.  It  has 
glands  secreting  a  fetid  liquor,  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  American  skunk,  which  it  ejects 
when  irritated  or  alarmed.  The  name  of  "  Fou- 
mart'' is  also  applied  to  the  polecat;  and  its 
fur,  which  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Northern  Europe,  is  known  as  that  of  the 
"Fitch."  Its  hairs  form  a  superior  kind  of 
artists'  brushes. 

Pomegrranate*  A  dense  spiny  shrub, 
from  eight  to  twenty  feet  high,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  originally  to  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  subseq^uently  introduced  into  Italy.  It 
was  called  oy  the  Romans  malum  punicum,  or 
Carthaginian  apple.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
lanceolate,  entire,  and  smooth;  the  flowers  are 
large  and  of  a  brilliant  red ;  the  fruit  is  as  large 
as  an  orange,  having  a  hard  rind  filled  with  a 
soft  pulp  and  numerous  red  seeds  The  pulp 
is  more  or  less  acid  and  slightly  astringent. 
The  pomegranate  is  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  Southern  Europe,  and  sometimes 
attains  a  great  size.  Another  species  inhabits 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana. 

Poppy*  The  common  name  for  plants  of 
the  genus  Papaver.  The  species  of  poppy  are 
herbaceous  plants,  all  bearing  large,  bnlliant, 
but  fugacious  flowers.  The  white  poppy  yields 
the  well-known  opium  of  commerce.  Most  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  Europe,  and-  four  are 
truly  natives  of  Britain.  They  often  occur  as 
weeds  in  fields  and  waste  places,  and  are  fre- 
quently also  cultivated  in  gardens  for  ornament. 
The  seeds  of  the  white  poppy  yield  a  fixed  harm- 
less oil  employed  for  culinary  purposes;  and  the 
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oil-cake  is  used  for  feeding  cattle.  The  roots  of 
the  poppy  are  annual  or  perennial;  the  cal3rx 
is  composed  of  two  leaves,  and  the  corolla  of 
four  petals;  the  stamens  are  numerous,  and  the 
capsule  is  one-celled,  with  several  longitudinal 
partitions,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  seeds. 

Porcupine*  A  name  of  certain  rodent 
quadrupeds,  the  best-known  species  of  which 
belong  to  the  genus  Hystrix.  The  body  is  cov- 
ered, especially  on  the  back,  with  the  so-called 
quills,  or  dense  solid  spine-like  structures,  inter- 
mixea  with  bristles  and  stiff  hairs.  There  are 
two  incisors  and  eight  molar  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
which  continue  to  grow  throughout  life  from 
permanent  pulps.  The  muzzle  is  generallv 
short  and  pom  ted,  the  ears  short  and  rounded. 
The  anterior  feet  possess  four,  and  the  hinder 
feet  five  toes,  all  provided  with  strong  thick 
nails.  The  common  or  crested  porcupine, 
hyatrix  crisUUa,  found  in  Southern  Europe  and 
in  Northern  Africa,  is  the  best-known  species. 
When  fully  grown  it  measures  nearly  two  feet 
in  length,  and  some  of  its  spines  exceed  one 
foot.  Its  general  color  is  a  grizzled  dusky  black. 
The  spines  in  their  usual  position  lie  nearly  flat, 
with  their  points  directed  oackwards;  but  when 
the  animal  is  excited  they  are  capable  of  being 
raised.  The  quills  are  loosely  inserted  in  the 
skin,  and  may,  on  being  violently  shaken,  be- 
come detached. 

Porgy,  A  fish  of  the  family  SparidcB,  with 
an  oblong  body,  scaly  cheeks,  and  one  dorsal 
finj  found  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  important  food  fishes,  and 
attains  a  length  of  eighteen  inches  and  a  weight 
of  four  pounds. 

Porpoise.  A  species  of  marine  fish-like 
mammals,  belonging  to  the  same  family  as  the 
Dolphin,  and  to. the  order  Cetacea.  It  is  an  in- 
habitant of  northern  seas,  and  is  familiar  on 
our  own  shores.  It  is  usually  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  len^h,  though  frequently  more.  In 
color  it  vanes,  but  is  mostly  of  a  bluish-black 
tint  on  the  upper  surface,  merging  into  pink, 
mottled  grey,  or  white  beneath.  The  poipoise 
is  compeUed  continually  to  seek  the  surface  of 
the  water  for  breathing  purposes;  and  it  is 
then  observed  rolling  over,  as  it  were,  and  is 
heard  discharging  air  from  the  crescent-shaped 
blowhole  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  at  the  same 
time  taking  in  a  fresh  supply  at  the  mouth. 
Porpoises  are  frequently  observed  in  great  num- 
bers in  pursuit  of  shoals  of  herring,  mackerel, 
and  other  small  fish,  among  which,  being  of  an 
exceedingly  voracious  nature,  they  commit  sad 
havoc. 

Prairie  Dog.  The  name  given  to  two 
species  of  small  rodent  animals  of  the  squirrel 
family,  found  in  America,  on  the  plains  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  from  the  Upper  Missouri 
to  the  Red  River  and  Rio  Grande.  They  much 
resemble  their  allies,  the  marmots,  in  appear- 
ance, and  have  well-developed  claws  on  all  the 
toes  of  the  fore- feet;  shallow  cheek-pouches; 
and  two  rows  of  grinding  teeth  converging 
towards  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  best 
known  species  is  about  one  foot  in  length,  and 
has  a  tail  of  about  four  inches.  On  the  upper 
surface  it  is  reddish-brown  variegated  with 
grey.    These  animals  live  together  m  great  so- 


cieties on  those  portions  of  the  prairies  where 
their  favorite  fo6d,  the  buffalo  grass,  grows  lux- 
uriantly. Here  they  excavate  burrows  in  the 
ground  in  contiguity  to  each  other,  and,  when 
the  httle  creatures  are  out,  c|uite  a  busy  scene 
is  presented.  The  name  Prairie  Dog  is  given  to 
the  animal  on  account  of  a  resemblance  which 
is  supposed  to  exist  between  its  cry  and  ti^  tMu-k 
of  a  small  dog. 

Precious  Stones  are  those  which,  be- 
cause of  their  beauty,  hardness,  and  raritv,  are 
prized  for  use  in  ornamentation,  especially  in 
jewelry.  The  diamond,  ruby,  sapphire,  and 
emerald  are  the  only  stones  wnich  are,  stiictly 
speaking,  entitled  to  be  called  "precious"  in 
this  sense :  but  the  opal,  on  account  of  its  beauty, 
is  often  classed  with  the  precious  stones;  as  is 
also  the  pearl,  which  is  really  not  a  stone,  but  a 
secretion  of  a  shell  fish. 

Agate.     A    semipellucid.     uncrystallized     variety    of 

?,uarti,  prasentiDjK  various  tinU  in  the  same  vpecimen. 
t8  colors  are  delicately  arranged  in  stripes  or  bands,  or 
blended  in  clouds. 

Alexandrite.  A  variety  of  chrysoberyl  found  in  the 
mica  slate  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  It  is  of  a  rich  garnet 
color  by  artificial  light;  by  daylight  of  a  dark  moas 
green.  It  is  the  only  stone  that  so  changes.  The 
finest  specimens  of  alexandrite  are  nearly  as  valuable  as 
diamonds. 

Almandine.     A  common  maroon-red  variety  of  garnet. 

Amethytt.  A  variety  of  crystallised  quarts,  of  a 
purple  or  bluish  violet  color,  of  different  shadea.  It 
IS  much  used  as  a  jeweler's  stone.  The  lighter  colored 
ones  come  from  Brazil;  the  deep  purple  ones  come  from 
Siberia.     In  value  they  are  about  the  same  as  the  garnet. 

Aauamarine.  A  transparent,  sea-green  variety  of 
beryl,  used  as  a  gem. 

Aventurine.  A  variety  of  translucent  quarts  spangled 
throughout  with  scales  of  yellow  mica. 

BeryL  A  very  hard  mineral  of  much  beauty  when 
transparent.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  commonly 
of  a  green  or  bluish  green  color,  but  also  3^ow.  pink, 
and  white.  It  is  a  silicate  of  aluminum  and  glueinuni. 
Beryls  are  very  rich  in  colors.  Their  value  is  about  four 
dollars  per  caret. 

Cameo.  A  figure  cut  in  stone  or  shell  that  is  com- 
posed of  different  colored  layers.  The  value  depends  on 
the  artistic  merit  of  the  engraved  figure. 

Blooddone,  A  green  siliceous  stone  sprinkled  with  red 
jasper,  whence  the  name. 

Carbunde.  A  beautiful  gem  of  a  deep  red  color 
^ le  East 


(with  a  mixture  of  scariet),  found  in  the 


Indies. 


When  held  up  to  the  sun,  it  loses  its  deep  tinge,  and  be- 
comes of  the  color  of  a  burning  ooaL  The  carbuncle  of 
the  ancients  is  believed  to  have  been  a  garnet.  The 
name  is  now  given  also  to  the  ruby  sapphire  and  the 
red  spinel.  The  ordinary  carbuncle  is  a  garnet  cat  ra 
cabochon,  and  is  worth  about  one  dollar  a  caret. 

Camelian.  A  variety  of  chalcedony,  of  a  clear,  deep 
red.  flesh-red,  or  reddish  white  color.  It  is  moderately 
hard,  capable  of  a  good  polish,  and  often  used  for  seals. 
It  is  now  used  but  uttle. 

Cafe-eye,  A  variety  of  quarts  or  chalcedony  exhibiting 
opalescent  reflections  from  within,  like  the  e3f«  <rf  a  cat. 
The  name  is  given  to  other  gems  affording  like  effects, 
especiallv  the  chrysoberyl.  A  fine  specimen  about 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  across  would  be  worth  from  two 
to  three  hundred  dollars. 

Chalcedony.  A  crytocrystalline,  translucent  var^y 
of  quarts,  having  usually  a  whitish  color,  and  a  laMer 
nearly  like  wax. 

Chryeolite.  A  mineral,  composed  of  silica,  magnesia, 
and  iron,  of  a  yellow  to  green  color.     It  is  little  used. 

Chryeoi^raee.  An  apple-green  variety  of  chalcedony. 
Its  color  IS  due  to  nickel  contained  in  its  composition. 

Dendrite.  A  stone  or  mineral  in  which  are  branching 
figures,  resembling  shrubs  or  trees,  produced  by  a 
foreign  mineral,  usually  by  an  oxide  oi  manganese;  as 
in  the  moss  agate. 

Diamond.  A  precious  stone  or  ^em  exoeUinc  in  bril- 
liancy and  beautiful  play  of  prismatic  colors,  and  r«naric- 
able  for  extreme  hardness.  It  is  found  in  many  hues  — 
green,  rose,  straw,  sallow,  etc^  but  the  straw-colored 
ones  are  the  most  common.  The  diamond  is  a  native 
carbon  occurring  in  isometric  crystals,  often  octahed- 
rons, with  rounded  edges.     It  is  the  hardiest  substance 
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known.  Diamonds  are  said  to  be  of  the  firtl  water 
when  very  transparent,  and  of  the  aecond  and  third 
water  as  the  transparency  decreases. 

Diojmde.  A  crystallised  variety  of  psrroxene  (a  sili- 
cate of  lime  and  magnesia),  of  a  dear,  grayish  green 
color;  also  called  muMtte. 

BmmrUd.  A  precious  stone  of  a  rich  green  color;  it 
is  the  most  valuable  variety  of  beryl.     See  Beryl. 

EpidoU.  A  mineral,  commonly  of  a  yellowish  green 
color,  occurring  granular,  massive,  columnar,  and  in 
crystals.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumnia.  lime,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  or  manganese. 

EaaoniU.  Cinnamon  stone.  A  variety  of  garnet.  It 
is  not  much  used. 

Fire  OpaL    See  Opal. 

Pluort%e.  Calcium  fluoride,  a  mineral  of  many  dif- 
ferent colors,  white,  yellow,  purple,  red.  etc.,  often  very 
beautiful.  When  crystalliscKi  it  is  conmionly  in  cubes 
with  perfect  octahedral  cleavage.  Some  varieties  are 
used  for  ornamental  vessels.  Also  called  fluortpar,  or 
simply  fluor.  The  colored  varieties  are  often  called 
falm  ruby,  false  emerald^  false  topaz,  false  sapphire,  and 
false  arn^yst.  For  jewelry  purposes  the  chief  value  of 
the  stone  is  the  expense  of  cutting  and  mounting. 

FlinL  A  massive,  somewhat  impure  variety  of 
quarts,  in  color  usually  of  a  gray  to  brown  or  nearly 
black,  breaking  with  a  conchoidal  fracture  and  a  sharp 
edge.     See  Qdartz. 

Fluorspar.     Same  as  Fluorite. 

Garnet.  A  mineral  having  many  varieties  differing 
in  color  and  in  their  constituents,  but  with  the  same 
general  chemical  formula.  The  commonest  color  is  red; 
the  luster  is  vitreous,  or  glassy;  and  the  hardness  is 
greater  than  that  of  quarts,  about  half  as  hard  as  the 
diamond. 

The  common  crystal  forms  are  the  dodecahedron  and 
trapexohedron.  Besides  the  red  varieties  there  are  also 
white,  green,  yellow,  brown,  and  black  ones. 

The  garnet  is  a  silicate  with  various  bases  such  as 
alomina-lime  (groesularite  essonite  or  oinnamonstone). 
alumina-magnesia  (pyrope),  alumina-manganese  (spes- 
sartite),  and  chromium-ume  (ouvarovite,  color  emerald 
ereen).  The  transparent  red  varieties  are  used  as  gems. 
The  garnet  was  the  carbuncle  of  the  ancients.  Garnet 
is  a  very  common  mineral  in  gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

The  finest  specimens  of  redgamets  come  from  Arisona 
And  a  single  caret  stone  is  worth  about  two  dollars. 
A  green  variety  that  comes  from  Russia  is  worth  about 
half  as  much  as  the  diamond. 

Golden  Beryl.     See  Bertl. 

Heliotrope  or  Bloodstone.  A  green  siliceous  stone 
aprinkled  with  jasper,  as  if  with  blood,  whence  the  name. 

Hematite.  An  imp9rtant  ore  of  iron,  the  sesquioxide, 
so  called  because  of  its  red  color  when  in  the  form  of 
powder.  It  occurs  in  splendent  rhombohedral  crystals, 
and  in  massive  and  earthy  forms,  the  last  being  called 
red  ochre.     It  is  now  seldom  used  in  jewelry. 

Hyacinth,  A  red  variety  of  sircon,  sometimes  used 
as  a  gem.  It  resembles  closely  a  dark  Spanish  topas, 
and  is  worth  a  little  more  than  the  garnet. 

Idiocrase.  A  mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals 
and  also  massive,  of  a  brown  to  green  color,  rarely 
sulphur  yellow  or  blue.  It  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime,  with  some  iron  and  magnesia.  It  is  common  at 
Mt.  Vesuvius.     It  is  little  used. 

Indicolite.  A  variety  of  tourmaline  of  an  indigo-blue 
color. 

lolile.  A  silicate  of  alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia, 
having  a  bright  blue  color  and  a  vitreous  or  glassy 
luster.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  dichroism,  and  is  also 
called  dichroite. 

Jacinth.    Same  as  Hyacinth. 

Jade.  A  stone  commonly  of  a  pale  to  dark  green 
color,  but  sometimes  whitish.  It  is  hard  and  very 
tough,  capable  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes  and  for  implements,  especially  in 
Eastern  countries  and  among  many  primitive  peoples. 

Jasper.  An  opaque,  impure  variety  of  quarts,  of 
red,  yellow,  and  other  dull  colors,  breaking  with  a 
smooth  surface.      See  Quartz. 

Kyanile.  A  mineral  occurring  in  thin-bladed  crystals 
and  crystalline  aggregates,  of  a  sky-blue  color.  It  is  a 
silicate  of  aluminum.     It  is  little  used  for  jewelry. 

LabradoriU.  A  kind  of  felspar,  commonly  showing 
a  beautiful  play  of  bluish-gray  colors,  and,  hence,  much 
used  for  ornamental  purposes.  The  finest  specimens 
come  from  Labrador. 

Lapis-lanUi  or  Laxuli.  A  mineral  of  a  fine  asure-blue 
color,  usually  occurring  in  small  rounded  masses.  It  is 
eeeentislly  a  silicate  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda,  with 
•ome  sodium  sulphide.  It  is  often  marked  by  yellow 
spota  or  veins  of  sulphide  of  iron,  and  is  much  valued 
for  ornamental  work. 


Moonstone.  A  nearly  pellucid  variety  of  felspar, 
showing  pearly  or  opaline  reflections  from  within.  The 
best  specimens  come  from  Ceylon.  Their  value  is  not 
much  more  than  the  expense  of  cuttins. 

Nephrite.  A  hard,  compact  minersl.  of  a  dark  green 
color,  formerly  worn  as  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys, whence  its  name  kidneystone. 

Obsidian.  A  kind  of  glass  produced  by  volcanoes.  It  is 
usually  of  a  black  color  and  opaque,  except  in  thin  splinters. 

Olivine.  A  common  name  of  the  yellowish  green 
mineral  chrysolite,  especially  of  the  variety  occurring  in 
eruptive  rocks.     See  CHRYSOLrrB. 

Onyx.  Chalcedony  in  parallel  layers  of  different 
shades  of  color.  It  is  used  for  making  cameos,  the 
figure  beinx  cut  in  one  layer  with  the  next  layer  as  a 
background  (see  Cameo).  It  is  stained  black  and  used 
to  make  mourning  jewelry. 

Opal.  A  mineral  consisting,  like  quarts,  of  silica, 
but  inferior  to  quarts  in  hardness  and  specific  gravity. 
The  precious  opal  shows  a  peculiar  play  of  colors  of 
delicate  tints  and  it  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem.  One 
kind,  with  a  varied  play  of  color  in  a  reddish  ground,  is 
called  harlequin  opal.  The  fire  opal  (which  comes  from 
Mexico)  has  colors  like  the  red  ana  yellow  of  flame. 
This  is  not  the  cheap  variety  commonly  called  "  Mexican 
opal."  A  spherical  opal  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  or  an  oval  flat  opal  about  half  an  inch  lon^. 
would  be  worth  about  sixty  dollars.  A  "  Mexican  opal  ' 
of  the  same  sise  would  be  worth  about  fifteen  dollars. 

Pearl.  A  shelly  concretion,  usually  rounded,  having 
a  brilliant  luster,  with  varying  tints,  formed  in  the 
mantle,  or  between  the  mantle  and  shell,  of  certain 
bivalve  moUusks  (especially  in  the  pearl  oysters  and 
river  mussels)  and  sometimes  in  certain  univalves.  Its 
substance  is  the  same  as  nacre,  or  mother-of  pearl. 
Pearls  which  are  round,  or  nearly  round,  and  of  fine 
luster,  are  highly  prised  as  jewels.  They  are  sold  by 
carat  grains,  instead  of  carats. 

Pyrope.  A  variety  of  garnet  of  a  poppy-red  or  blood- 
red  color,  frequently  with  a  tint  of  orange.  It  is  used 
as  a  gem. 

Rhodonite.  Manganese  spar,  or  silicate  of  manganese, 
a  mineral  occurring  crystallised  and  in  rose-red  masses. 
It  is  almost  entirely  used  for  ornamental  purposes,  in 
slabs,  blocks,  etc. 

Rock  Crystal  or  Mountain  Crystal.  Any  transparent 
crystal  of  quarts,  particularly  of  limpid  or  colorless 
quarts.  A  sphere  of  rock  crystal  of  absolutely  perfect 
clearness,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  is  worth  at 
least  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Rose  Quarts,   A  variety  of  quarts  which  is  pinkish  red. 

RubeUiU.  A  variety  of  tourmaline  varying  in  color 
from  a  pale  rose  red,  to  a  deep  ruby,  and  containing 
lithium.     It  is  a  little  more  valuable  than  the  garnet. 

Rjihf/,  A  precioufn  stone  of  a  earmlne-recl  polor,  some- 
timas  vefi^ng  u>  violet,  or  int^tnediate  betw^TU  carmine 
art*i  hyarirnki  red*  k  iji  a  cry?t*lli«>d  vaHi?i>  of  corun- 
dum. Tbe  ruby  from  Siam  ie  at  a  durk  cn-lor  and  is 
called  O3t-blood  ruby.  Jt  has  about  the  «uriui  value  as 
th*?  diamond.  The  ruby  from  Burmah.  called  i  he  pigeon- 
bl.Mxi  ruby,  in  of  a  iightrr  color  and  sevcml  times  more 
vhl)i;i>>Le  thati  the  oit-blood  ruby.  A  fine  pi|.':eon-blood 
ruby  af  two  e&ruU  would  be  worlh  upwncds  of  six 
thousand  dollars. 

RutiU.  A  mineral,  UfmaHy  of  n  red ciiflb- brown  color 
ar  i  ^ritliFint,  morallr^  r^A.,r,-,nT^it*.i-^  U.i^s*.^  .'surring  in 
tetragonal  crysUls.  , 

Sapphire.  A  vanety  of  native  corundum  or  alumi- 
num sesquioxide.  As  the  name  of  a  gem  the  term  is 
restricted  to  the  transparent   varieties  of  blue,  pink, 

Sellow,  and  other  colors.  The  best  specimens  of  the 
lue  variety  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  diamond. 
The  sapphire  is  next  to  the  diamond  in  hardness. 

Sard.  A  variety  of  camelian,  of  a  reddish-yellow  or 
brownish  color. 

Sardonvx.  A  variety  of  onvx  consisting  of  sard  and 
white  chalcedony  in  alternate  layers.     See  Ontx. 

Spinel.  A  mineral  occurring  in  octahedrons  of  great 
haraness  and  various  colors,  as  red.  green,  blue,  brown, 
and  black,  the  red  variety  beinf:  the  gem  spiriel  ruby. 
It  consists  essentially  of  aluminum  magnesium,  but 
commonly  contains  iron  and  sometimes  also  chromium. 
The  fine  specimens  of  spinel  ruby  are  worth  rather  more 
than  half  as  much  as  the  diamond. 

Sunstone.     Aventurine  felspar;  aventurine. 

Topaz.  A  mineral  occurring  m  rhombic  prisms,  gen- 
erally yellowish  and  pellucid,  also  colorless,  and  of 
greenish,  bluish,  or  brownish  shades.  It  sometimes 
occurs  massive  and  opaque.  It  is  fluosilicate  of  alumi- 
num, and  is  used  as  a  gem.  It  is  but  little  more  valuable 
than  the  garnet,  except  occasionally  unusual  fine  speci- 
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Toufjnaline.  A  mineral  occurring  in  three-sided 
prisms.  Black  tourmaline  is  the  most  common  variety, 
but  there  are  also  other  varieties,  as  the  blue  (iruii- 
eoliU),  red  {ruhelliU) ;  also  green,  brown,  and  white.  The 
red  and  fireen  varieties,  when  transparent,  are  valued  as 
jewels.  The  finest  ones  come  from  Maine,  and  are  worth 
four  or  five  times  as  much  as  garnets. 

Turquoise.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alumina  con- 
taining a  little  copper.  It  has  a  blue,  or  bluish-green 
color,  and  usually  occurs  in  kidney-shaped  masses  with 
a  nodular  surface,  like  that  of  a  bunch  of  grapes.  The 
fine  specimens  are  worth  nearly  half  as  much  as  diamonds. 

Unity-pearl,     A  single  large  pearl. 

Uralian  Emerald.  A  precious  stone  of  a  rich  green 
color,  a  variety  of  beryl. 

Verd  antique  (dn-t^kO>  A  mottled-i[reen,  seipentine 
marble.  Also  a  green  porphyry,  which  u  called  Oriental 
verd  arUtque. 

Zircon.  A  mineral  occurring  in  tetragonal  crystals, 
usually  of  a  brown  or  gray  color.  It  consists  of  silicon 
and  sircomum,  and  is  harder  than  the  garnet.  The 
transparent  varieties  are  used  as  gems.  The  red  variety 
is  called  Hyacinth;  a  colorless,  pale  yellow,  or  smoky- 
brown  variety  from  Ceylon  is  called  iargon. 

Prickly  Pear,  otherwise  called  Indian  fig, 
is  a  fleshy  and  succulent  plant,  destitute  of 
leaves,  covered  with  clusters  of  spines,  and  con- 
sisting of  flattened  joints  inserted  upon  each 
other.  The  fruit  is  purplish  in  color,  covered 
with  fine  prickles,  and  edible.  The  flower  is 
large  and  yellow.  It  is  a  native  of  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  whence  it  has  been  introduosd 
into  Europe,  Mauritius,  Arabia,  Sviia,  and 
China.  It  is  easily  propagated,  and  in  some 
countries  is  used  as  a  hedge-plant.  It  attains 
a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet. 

Primrose.  A  genus  of  beautiful  low  Al- 
pine plants.  Some  are  among  the  earliest  flow- 
ers in  spring,  as  the  conmion  primrose,  the  ox- 
lip,  ana  cowslip;  and  several  Japanese  and 
other  varieties  are  cultivated  in  gardens  as  orna- 
mental plants.  Their  roots  are  perennial;  the 
leaves  almost  always  radical;  and  the  flowers 
supported  on  a  naked  stem,  and  usually  dis- 
posed in  a  sort  of  umbel.  The  varieties  of  the 
common  primrose  which  have  arisen  from  culti- 
vation are  very  numerous. 

Puma  or  Cougar.  A  carnivorous  ani- 
mal peculiar  to  America,  where  it  ranks  next  to 
the  jaguar  in  importance  as  a  destructive  or 
dangerous  creature.  It  is  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican lion,  probably  from  its  resemblance  in  build 
and  color  to  the  lioness;  but  it  is  considerably 
less  in  size,  and  lacks  a  mane.  Its  length  is  about 
forty  inches,  exclusive  of  a  tail  of  twenty-six 
inches;  its  height  is  about  two  feet.  The  geo- 
graphical ranee  of  the  puma  is  very  extensive, 
thoueh  it  is  less  abundant  in  North  than  in 
South  America,  where  it  haunts  a  variety  of 
situations,  seeming  to  be  equally  at  home  in  the 
dense  forests,  the  open  plains,  and  the  elevations 
of  the  Andes  to  at  least  10,000  feet.  It  is  of  a 
cowardly  nature,  and  is  not  regarded  with  fear 
bv  man.  Unlike  most  of  the  larger  members 
of  the  cat  family,  it  is  remarkably  silent. 

Python.  A  genus  and  family  of  serpents 
allied  to  the  family  of  boas.  They  are  not  ven- 
omous, but  kill  their  prey  by  compression.  The 
pythons  belong  exclusively  to  the  Old  World, 
and  are  of  enormous  size,  sometimes  attaining 
a  len^h  of  thirty  feet.  They  are  found  in  India 
and  m  the  islands  of  the  £!astem  Archipelago, 
in  Africa  and  in  Australia.  A  rudimentary  pel- 
vis and  traces  of  hinder  limbs  exist  in  the  py- 
thons, these  structures  terminating  externally 


in  a  kind  of  hooked  claw.  The  bead  exceeds 
the  neck  in  thickness,  and  the  mouth  is  ex- 
tremely large.  Aided  by  their  preheneile  tails 
and  rudimentary  hinder  limbs,  the  pythons  sus- 
pend themselves  from  the  branch^  of  trees 
and  lie  in  wait  near  water  for  animals  which 
come  to  drink.  The  genus  python  contains 
various  species,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
West  African  python,  common  in  menageries. 

Quail.  The  Virginia  q\2ail  is  common 
throughout  North  America,  and  extends  as  liar 
south  as  Honduras.  It  is  larger  than  the  Ehiro- 
pean  auail,  and  is  better  eating.  The  Cidifomia 
crestea  quail  is  another  America!)  species.  The 
quail,  genus  Cotumix,  is  widdy  distributed 
over  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  visiting  Europe 
in  early  sununer  and  returning  south  in  the 
autumn,  when  immense  numbers  are  caught 
and  fattened  for  the  market.  Length  about 
seven  inches,  general  color  reddish-brown,  with 
buff  streaks  on  the  upper  surface ;  throat  rufous; 
head,  dark  brown  above,  striped  with  ocherous 
white;  sides,  reddish-brown,  lower  parts  pale 
buff,  fadine  into  white  on  belly.  Color  less 
bright  in  tne  hen  bird,  and  the  rufous  tinse 
absent  from  the  throat.  They  nest  on  the 
ground,  la3ring  from  nine  to  fifteen  pyriform, 
yellowish-white  e^,  blotched  with  dark-brown. 
The  males  are  p^gamous  and  extremely  pug- 
nacious. 

Raccoon.  A  smaU  family  of  plantigrade 
carnivorous  mammals,  bear-like  in  appearance 
and  of  small  size.  The  raccoons  are  p^uUar  to 
America,  where  they  range  from  British  Colum- 
bia and  Canada  to  Paraguay.  The  conunon 
raccoon  is  a  pretty  animaT  about  the  size  of  a 
cat,  but  mucn  stouter;  it  nas  a  long  brown  or 
grizzled  coat,  a  ringed  and  bushy  tail,  and  a 
tumed-up  nose.  Its  legs  are  short,  and  are 
armed  with  strong  claws,  useful  for  digging  or 
climbing.  In  its  attitudes  it  is  somewhat  mon- 
key-like, and  usually  sits  upon  its  haunches 
when  feeding,  holding  its  food  in  its  fore-paws. 
It  has  a  curious  habit,  too,  of  washing  articles 
given  to  it,  and  of  soaking  any  food  of  a  dry 
nature  in  water  before  eating  it.  Its  skin  is 
highly  valued  as  a  fur,  and  is  consequently  much 
sought  after  in  North  America,  where  the  animal 
is  widely  distributed. 

Redbreast.  A  bird  of  the  family  Syl- 
ffiadcBf  familiarly  known  in  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Islands  and  throughout  most 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  generally  designated  as 
the  "robin  rednreast,"  or  more  briefly  *^a  robin," 
and  has  similar  appellations  in  continental  £ki- 
rope  significant  of  the  kindly  regard  entertained 
for  it.  Its  utmost  len^h  is  about  five  and  three- 
fourths  inches,  but  it  is  of  a  rounder  and  fuUer 
form  than  many  of  the  Sylviada,  the  slendei^ 
ness  of  its  less  rather  strikingly  contrasting 
with  the  form  (m  the  body.  The  wings  are  rather 
short,  the  fifth  quill  tne  longest.  The  tail  is 
scarcely  forked.  The  bill  is  rather  broad  and 
depressed  at  the  base,  narrower  and  digfatly 
compressed  at  the  point,  the  upper  nuuKJUUe 
bent  down  and  notched.  The  general  oc^or  is 
olive-brown,  and  the  reddish  orange-breast  is  a 
conspicuous  characteristic,  particmarly  of  the 
male.  The  name  robin  is  improperly  given  in 
the  United  States  to  a  species  of  thrush. 
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Redwood*  The  name  of  various  sorts  of 
wood  of  a  red  color,  as  the  wood  of  the  redwood 
of  Jamaica;  of  Andaman  wood;  of  the  red- 
wood of  the  Bahamas;  and  of  a  coniferous  tree 
of  Califomia,  the  redwood  of  the  timber  trade. 
Redwood  of  California  is  found  only  in  that 
State,  and  in  but  a  comparatively  contracted 
area  even  there.  The  available  redwood  is  now 
confined  to  about  3 18  miles  of  coast.  The  annual 
product  in  this  region  is  about  320,000,000  feet, 
and  it  is  estimated,  at  the  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption, that  enough  standing  timber  exists 
to  last  for  150  years.  The  lumber  is  becoming 
more  in  demand  for  decorative  purposes.  Its 
color,  a  light  salmon  when  first  cut,  afterwards 
turns  to  a  deep  red.  When  thoroughly  dried 
there  is  no  shrinkage  and  it  readily  yields  to  the 
•  chisel  of  the  carver.  Piano  cases  made  from 
the  wood  are  said  to  give  increased  resonance 
to  the  instrument.  Large  quantities  are  con- 
sumed for  interior  finishing  with  gratifying 
effects.  In  addition  to  other  fine  qualities  the 
wood  takes  on  a  beautiful  polish  and  even  the 
stumpage,  till  recently  considered  worthless, 
is  found  to  possess  valuable  qualities.  The 
roots  and  woody  excrescences  at  tne  base  of  the 
tree  give  fine  effects  in  wavy  outlines,  and  when 
p^olisned  the  material  is  much  valued  for  decora- 
tive purposes. 

Reptiles.  A  class  of  vertebrate  animals, 
which  comprises  the  tortoises,  crocodiles,  snakes, 
lizards,  etc.  Reptiles  are  more  closely  related 
to  birds  than  any  other  ^up  of  aniniJBds;  and 
in  some  recent  classifications  birds  and  reptiles 
toother  are  made  to  constitute  the  great  di- 
vision Sauropsida  of  the  sub-kingdom  verte- 
brata.  Reptiles  agree  with  birds  and  differ  from 
all  other  vertebrates  in  the  following  characters: 
The  skull  articulates  with  the  spinal  column 
by  a  single  condyle;  the  lower  jaw  articulates 
with  the  skull  by  the  intervention  of  a  peculiar 
bone,  termed  the  o«  quadratumf  or  quadrate  bone, 
and  each  half  of  the  lower  jaw  consists  of  several 
pieces;  at  no  period  of  their  existence  are  bran- 
chial or  water-breathing  respiratory  organs  de- 
veloped. The  heart  in  reptiles  consists  of  three 
chunbers  —  two  auricles  and  a  ventricle,  the 
latter  being  divided  into  two  portions  only  by 
a  partition  which  is  generally  incomplete^  and 
allows  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  to  mix.  so 
that  the  blood  is  never  soperfectly  a^ratea  as 
in  the  higher  animals.  Tne  blood  is  conse- 
quently much  colder  than  that  of  birds  and  all 
the  more  highly  organized  animals,  where  the 
oxygen  obtams  a  freer  access  to  its  particles. 
In  the  crocodiles  the  heart  has  a  complete 
septum,  but  there  is  an  intermixture  of^  the 
venous  and  arterial  blood  outside  the  heart. 
In  consequence  of  this  organization  of  the  cir- 
culatory system,  the  whole  character  of  reptiles 
differs  from  that  of  the  higher  animals.  The 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  chest,  in  reptiles  is  not 
shut  off  from  the  abdomen  by  a  complete  mus- 
cular partition  or  diaphra^,  though  traces  of  it 
are  found  in  crocodiles.  The  lungs  are  usually 
less  cellular  than  in  birds  and  mammals;  but  are 
often  of  large  size,  extending  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  In  snakes  there  is  usually  only  one 
active  lung,  the  other  being  rudimentary  or 
completely  atrophied.    The  rectum  opens  in  a 


common  cavity,  or  cloaca,  which  receives  both 
excrementitious  matters  and  the  products  of  the 
generative  orsans.  Reptiles  are  often  provided 
with  an  exo-skeleton,  or  hardened  skin,  consist- 
ing of  homy  plates  or  scales.  The  strong  and 
conspicuous  outer  shell  of  the  body  of  tortoises 
and  turtles  is  formed  by  this  exo-skeleton  unit- 
ing with  the  true  endo-skeleton.  Ribs  are 
always  present,  but  differ  much  in  form.  Teeth 
are  generally  present^  but  are  not  sunk  in  dis- 
tinct sockets,  except  m  crocodiles.  In  tortoises 
and  turtles  the  jaws  are  sheathed  in  horn  like 
the  beak  of  a  bird.  The  young  of  reptiles  are 
produced  from  eggs,  mostly  hatched  after  bein^ 
laid,  but  in  some  cases  the  eggs  are  hatched 
within  the  body. 

Rhinoceros.  The  name  of  a  family  of 
mammals,  represented  by  nine  living  species, 
characteristic  of  Africa  to  the  south  of  tne  Sa- 
hara, India,  Borneo,  and  Java.  They  have 
large  unwieldy  bodies ;  short  thick  legs,  terminat- 
ing in  large  pads,  with  hoof-bearing  toes;  large 
elongated  heads,  with  a  long  horn  or  horns 
springing  from  the  snout  in  existing  forms;  small 
eyes  and  ears;  and  short  tails.  Their  hide  is 
extremely  thick,  but  is  not  bullet-proof,  as  is 
popularly  supposed.  The  Asiatic  species  differ 
from  the  Afncan  in  some  dental  characters,  but 
resemble  the  latter  in  other  respects.  Five 
species  belong  to  Africa,  all  possessing  two  horns. 
Of  these,  the  white  rhinoceros  is  the  largest, 
attaining  to  a  length  of  over  twelve  feet  and  a 
height  of  nearly  six  feet;  but  the  black  or  com- 
mon rhinoceros  is  the  best  known  species.  The 
Asiatic  species  are  four  in  number,  mstinguished 
by  the  possession  of  incisors,  or  front  teeth, 
which  are  entirely  absent  in  the  African  ones, 
and  the  hide  has  much  the  appearance  of  armor- 
plates.  They  are  also  smaller  in  size,  and  two 
of  the  species  possess  double  horns,  and  two  a 
single  one.  The  Indian  rhinoceros^  a  one-homed 
species,  is  the  one  usually  seen  m  menageries 
in  this  country.  It  leads  a  tranquil,  indolent 
life,  wallowixiff  on  the  marshy  borders  of  lakes 
and  rivers.  Owing  to  the  keenness  of  its  smell 
and  hearing,  the  rhinoceros  cannot  be  easily 
attacked;  but,  when  brought  to  bay,  it  charges 
with  great  fury  and  impetuosity. 

Rose*  A  large  genus  of  plants  found  chiefly 
in  north  temperate  r^ions.  They  are  usually 
erect  thomy  shmbs,  with  compound  leaves,  and 
flowers  of  all  shades  of  white,  pink,  or  yellow. 
The  calyx  consists  of  five  sepals,  united  in  the 
lower  part  to  form  a  fleshy  tube,  which  encloses 
the  fruits.  There  are  normally  five  petals,  but 
under  cultivation  the  number  is  often  much 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  stamens,  which 
are  indefinite  in  number.  Numerous  species  of 
rose  are  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  the  most 
familiar  one  being  the  Dog  Rose,  which  is  com- 
mon almost  everjrwhere.  The  fruit  is  pulpy, 
astringent,  and  antiseptic;  the  young  leaves 
are  imused  as  tea;  and  the  root  was  formerly 
in  repute  as  a  specific  a^inst  hydrophobia, 
whence  the  name  "Dog  Rose."  The  steins 
frequently  present  mossy  galls  termed  Robin 
Pincushion,  caused  by  the  punctures  of  an  insect. 
Innumerable  varieties  of  the  different  species 
of  rose  are  produced  under  cultivation  —  the 
tea  rose,  musk  rose,  moss  rose,  and  cabbage  rose, 
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being  well-known  examples.  The  rose  of  Prov- 
ence yields  honey  of  roses  and  conserve  of  roses. 
Rose  water  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  petals 
of  a  number  of  species  with  water. 

Sable*  A  carnivorous  mammal,  nearly  allied 
to  the  common  marten  and  pine  marten,  found 
chiefly  in  Siberia  and  Kamtcnatka,  and  hunted 
for  its  fur.  Its  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  is 
about  eighteen  inches.  Its  fur,  which  is  ex- 
tremely lustrous,  and  hence  of  the  very  highest 
value,  is  generally  brown,  ^yish-yellow  on  the 
throat,  and  with  small  grayish-yellow  spots  scat- 
tered on  the  sides  of  the  neck.  It  is  densest  dur- 
ing winter,  and  owing  to  the  mode  of  attachment 
of  the  hairs  to  the  skin  it  may  be  pressed  or 
smoothed  in  any  direction.  Two  other  species 
of  sable  are  enumerated,  the  Japanese  sable  and 
a  North  Anierican  species.  The  Tartar  sable  is 
the  name  given  to  a  species  of  the  weasel  genus 
found  in  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia,  ana  the 
pekan  of  North  America  is  sometimes  known  as 
the  Hudson's  Bay  sable.  The  skins  of  all  these 
varieties  are  frequently  dyed  and  otherwise 
manipulated  to  imitate  the  true  Russian  sable. 
Sable  hair  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
artist's  pencils.  Sable  fur  has  been  of  great 
value  from  very  early  times. 

Sago.  A  starchy  product  obtained  from  the 
trunk  of  several  species  of  a  genus  of  palms. 
The  one  from  whicn  the  finest  sago  is  prepared, 
forms  immense  forests  on  nearly  au  the  Moluccas, 
each  stem  yielding  from  100  to  800  pounds  of 
sago.  The  tree  is  about  thirty  feet  nigh,  and 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  cut  down  at  maturity,  the  medullary  part 
extracted  and  reduced  to  powder  like  sawaust. 
The  filaments  are  next  separated  by  washing,  and 
the  meal  laid  to  dry.  For  exportation  the  finest 
sago  meal  is  mixed  with  water,  and  then  rubbed 
into  small  grains  of  the  size  and  form  of  coriander 
seeds.  The  Malays  have  a  process  for  refining 
sago,  and  jgiving  it  a  fine  pearly  luster,  the  method 
of  which  18  not  known  to  Europeans;  but  there 
are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  heat  is  employed, 
because  the  starch  is  partially  transformed 
into  gum.  The  sago  so  cured  is  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  all  the  European  markets.  Sago 
forms  a  light,  wholesome,  nutritious  food,  and 
may  be  used  to  advantage  in  all  cases  where  a 
farinaceous  diet  is  required.  It  is  also  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  soluble  cocoas,  and 
for  adulterating  the  common  sorts  of  arrowroot. 

Salmon*  A  well-known  fish,  forming  the 
type  of  the  family  Salmonids.  The  salmon 
inhabits  both  salt  and  fresh  waters,  and  ranks 

Prominent  among  the  food-fishes  of  the  United 
tates  and  other  countries.  It  generaUy  at- 
tains a  len^h  of  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  an 
average  weight  of  from  twelve  to  thirty  pounds, 
but  these  limits  of  size  and  weight  are  n^uently 
exceeded.  The  typical  color  of  the  adult  fish  is 
a  steel-blue  on  the  back  and  head,  becoming 
lighter  on  the  sides  and  belly.  It  usually  con- 
tinues in  the  shallows  of  its  native  stream  for 
two  years  after  hatching,  and  during  this  period 
It  attams  a  length  of  eight  inches.  When  the 
season  of  its  migration  arrives,  generally  between 
March  and  June,  the  fins  have  become  darker 
and  the  fish  has  assumed  a  silvery  hue.  It  is 
now  known  as  a  amoU  or  salmon  fry.    The 


smolts  now  congregate  into  shoals  and  proceed 
leisurely  seaward.  On  reaching  the  estuary 
they  remain  in  its  brackish  water  for  a  short 
time  and  then  make  for  the  open  sea.  Leaving 
its  native  river  as  a  fish,  weighing  it  may  be  not 
more  than  two  ounces,  the  smolt,  after  three 
months'  absence,  may  return  to  fresh  water  as  a 
grilsey  weighing  four  or  five  pounds.  In  the 
grilse  stage  or  salmon  ped^  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  fish  is  capable  of  depositing  eos. 
After  spawning  in  the  fresh  water  the  gnfee 
again  seeks  the  sea  in  the  autumn,  and  when  its 
second  stay  in  the  ocean  is  over  it  returns  after 
a  few  months'  absence  as  the  adult  salmon, 
weighing  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  The  salmon 
returns  as  a  rule  to  the  river  in  which  it  passed 
its  earlier  existence.  The  fertility  of  the  fish  is 
enormous.  Salmon  are  caught  by  the  rod,  and 
by  means  of  nets.  For  purposes  of  coouaercial 
supply  they  are  taken  in  nets  of  roecial  con- 
struction and  of  various  forms,  the  fistiings  being 
regulated  by  law  not  only  as  to  their  seasons  ana 
times,  but  also  as  to  the  forms  and  dispositions 
of  the  machines  for  the  capture  of  the  fishes. 
There  are  important  fisheries  in  some  European 
and  North  American  rivers.  In  Europe  tlwe  fi^ 
is  found  between  the  latitudes  of  45*  and  75®, 
in  North  America  in  corresponding  latitudes. 
The  flesh  of  the  salmon  when  fresh  is  of  a  bri^t 
orange  color,  and  is  of  highest  flavor  when  taken 
from  the  sea-feeding  fish.  In  the  waters  ol 
Northwestern  America  are  several  salmon  be- 
longing to  a  distinct  genus,  including  the  quinnat 
or  king-salmon,  blue-back  salmon  or  red-&h, 
silver  salmon,  dog  salmon,  and  humpback  salmon. 
The  quinnat  has  an  average  weignt  of  twenty- 
two  pounds,  but  sometimes  reaches  100  pouncU. 
Both  it  and  the  blue-back  salmon  are  caught  in 
immense  numbers  in  the  Columbia,  Sacramento, 
and  Frazer  (especiaUy  in  spring),  and  are  pre- 
served by  canmng. 

Salty  Commoii*  A  substance  in  common 
use  as  a  seasoner  and  preserver  of  food  from  the 
earliest  a^.  It  exists  in  immense  quantities 
dissolved  in  sea-water,  and  also  in  the  waters  of 
salt  springs,  and  in  solid  deposits,  sometimes  on 
the  surface,  sometimes  at  greater  or  less  depths, 
in  almost  every  geologic^  series.  Rock-«dt, 
that  is  salt  in  the  crystalline  or  solid  form,  is 
found  in  great  abundance  in  En^and.  It  is  also 
found  in  abundance  in  nearly  every  country  d[ 
Europe.  The  supply  in  other  continents  is 
equaUy  great.  The  basin  of  the  Indus  and 
other  parts  of  India  possess  extensive  salt  plains. 
In  China  deep  salt  wells  abound.  The  Sahara 
and  Central  and  Southern  Africa  afford  inex- 
haustible supplies.  Most  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United 
States  also  have  large  natural  supplies.  Salt 
manufactured  from  sea-water  is  produced  exten- 
sively along  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
sea-boards  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  It 
is  chiefly  made  by  natural  drying  in  shallow 
reservoirs,  but  also  by  boiling.  Sun-dried 'salt 
is  the  purest.  Salt  from  sea-water  is  usually 
known  as  bay-salt.  Most  salt,  however,  is  pro- 
duced from  rock-salt  or  from  brine  springs,  the 
latter  being  due  to  the  meltinjg  of  rocknsalt  by 
water.  T&  salt-mines  of  Wielicza  in  Gahdk 
were  worked  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  and  are  the 
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taost  celebrated  in  the  world.  The  chief  manu- 
facturing centers  in  Enjgland  are  in  Cheshire 
and  Worcestershire;  Yorkshire  has  recently 
begun  the  manufacture.  Cheshire  yields  the 
greater  bulk,  the  chief  supply  being  found  in 
the  basin  of  the  Weaver;  Norwich  is  the  central 
point.  The  salt  depomts  of  the  United  States 
extend  widely  through  the  geological  strata. 
The  most  important  salt  vidding  States  are 
Michigan  and  New  York,  whose  deposits  are  of 
remarkable  richness.  The  wells,  which  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Saginaw  Bay,  seem  inexhaustible 
in  supply.  Some  are  over  1,900  feet  in  depth. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  salt  spring  and 
wells  are  numerous.  In  Louisiana,  on  an  island 
near  New  Iberia,  is  an  immense  depomt  of  rock 
salt  of  unusual  purity.  On  Virgin  River,  Ne- 
vada, there  is  a  bed  of  rock  salt,  extending  as  a 
bluff  along  the  river,  for  over  twenty-five  miles; 
more  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  cliff  is  salt  of 
great  purity.  California  has  abundant  salt 
springs  and  saline  marshes. 

Scorpion.  Scorpions  have  an  elongated 
body,  suddenly  terminated  by  a  long  slender  tail 
formed  of  six  joints,  the  last  of  which  terminates 
in  an  arcuated  and  very  acute  sting,  which 
effuses  a  venomous  liauid.  This  sting  ^ves  rise 
to  excruciating  pain,  out  is  usually  unattended 
either  with  r^ness  or  swelling,  except  in  the 
glands  of  the  arm-pit  or  groin.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  fatal  to  man.  The  animal  has  four 
pairs  of  limbs  borne  bjr  the  thorax  or  chest- 
segments,  and  the  maxillary  palpi  (organs  of 
touch  belonging  to  the  maxilhe  or  lesser  jaws) 
are  largely  developed,  and  constitute  a  formid- 
able pair  of  nipipmg  claws.  With  these  claws 
they  seize  their  insectprey,  which  is  afterwards 
killed  b}[  the  sting.  Tne  eyes,  which  are  of  the 
simple  kind,  number  six,  eight,  or  twelve.  The 
female  scorpions  are  said  to  exhibit  great  care 
for  their  young,  and  carry  them  on  their  backs 
for  several  days  after  being  hatched,  whilst  they 
tend  them  carefully  for  about  a  month,  when 
they  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves.  Scorpions 
generally  live  in  dark  places,  and  under  stones. 
Thev  are  found  in  the  South  of  Europe,  in  Africa, 
in  tne  East  Indies,  and  in  South  America.  The 
rock  scorpion  of  Africa,  is  one  of  the  most  famil- 
iar species. 

Seal*  The  name  given  to  the  species  of  the 
family  PhocidcB.  The  true  seals  are  earless;  and 
this,  m  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  construction 
of  their  limbs  does  not  permit  of  their  using 
those  organs  on  land,  at  once  distinguishes 
them  from  the  allied  family  of  Eared  S^ls,  or 
Sea  Lions.  The  fore  limbs  are  short,  and  are  so 
attached  as  to  leave  little  free  but  the  hand ;  in 
the  hind  limbs  the  thigh  bones  are  very  short, 
the  leg  bones  relatively  long  and  directed  back- 
wards in  a  line  with  the  spine,  and  closely  at- 
tached by  membrane  to  the  inconspicuous  tail 
as  far  as  the  heel,  a  construction  which  prevents 
the  leg  being  thrown  forwards.  The  head-  is 
very  round,  and  the  eyes  are  large  and  expressive. 
In  swimming  they  seldom  use  their  fore  feet, 
while  the  &red  Seals  use  them  as  powerful 
sweeps.  In  their  distribution  the  twenty-one 
species  are  prettv  equallv  divided  between  the 
Northern  and  the  Southern  Hemispheres,  in- 
habiting   temperate    and    cold    regions.    The 


Alaskan  seal  fisheries  are  among  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  world.  The  members  of  this  family 
are  of  considerable  commercial  importance  on 
account  of  the  oil  they  yield,  for  the  sake  of 
which  great  numbers  are  slaughtered.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions  they  afford  food, 
clothing,  and  fire. 

Sea-  wolf  •  A  genus  of  fishes  known  as  blen- 
mes  and  also  bv  the  names  "  sea-cat ''  and 
^'swine-fish."  The  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp 
strong  teeth  of  large  size,  and  when  captured  it 
is  said  to  bite  the  nets  and  even  attack  the 
fishermen.  It  is  the  lar^t  of  the  blennies. 
Around  the  coast  of  Britain  it  attains  a  length 
of  six  or  seven  feet,  but  in  more  southern  seas 
it  is  said  to  grow  to  a  still  larger  size.  The  flesh 
is  palatable,  and  is  largely  eaten  in  Iceland, 
whilst  the  skin  is  durable,  and  is  manufacturea 
into  a  kind  of  shagreent  used  for  making  pouches 
and  like  articles. 

Sequoia*  A  genus  of  conifers,  otherwise 
called  WellingUmia  or  Washingtonia,  consisting 
of  two  species  only  —  the  redwood  of  the  timber 
trade,  and  the  Wellingtonia  of  British  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  the  big  or  mammoth  tree  of  the 
Americans.  They  are  ooth  natives  of  Western 
Americ^,  the  latter  having  been  discovered  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  1852.  One  specimen  in 
Calaveras  County,  Cal.,  has  a  height  of  325  feet, 
and  a  £Jrth  six  feet  from  the  ground  or  forty-five 
feet.  The  Biariposa  Grove,  sixteen  miles  south 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  contains  upwards  of 
100  trees  over  forty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
one  over  ninety-thi-ee  feet  at  the  ground,  and 
sixty-four  feet  at  eleven  feet  higher.  This  grove 
is  government  property.  This  tree  hai  oeen 
sucoessfullv  introduced  into  England,  where 
some  of  them  have  already  attained  a  good 
height.  Some  of  these  trees  indicate  an  age  of 
over  2,000  years. 

Shady  a  name  of  several  fishes,  of  the  family 
Clupeidffi  or  herrinjgs,  and  including  two  species, 
the  common  or  allice  shad,  and  the  twaite  shad. 
The  common  shad  inhabits  the  sea  near  the 
mouths  of  large  rivers,  and  in  the  spring  ascends 
them  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn. 
The  form  of  the  shad  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  herrings,  but  it  is  of  larger  size,  and  in 
some  places  receives  the  name  of  **  herring  king." 
Its  color  is  a  dark  blue  above,  with  brown  and 
greenish  lusters,  the  imder  parts  being  white. 
The  twaite  shad  is  about  a  half  less  than  the 
common  species,  and  weighs  on  an  average  about 
two  pounds.  An  American  species  of  shad 
varying  in  weight  from  four  to  twelve  pounds, 
is  highly  esteemed  for  food,  and  is  consumed  in 
great  quantities  in  the  fresh  state.  They  are 
found  all  along  the  coast  from  New  England  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  have  been  successfully 
introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Sharks  the  general  name  for  a  group  of 
fishes,  celebratea  for  the  size  and  voracity  of 
many  of  the  species.  The  form  of  the  body  is 
elongated,  anci  the  tail  thick  and  fleshy.  The 
mouth  is  large,  and  armed  with  several  rows  of 
compressed,  sharp-edged,  and  sometimes  ser- 
rated teeth.  The  skin  is  usually  very  rough, 
covered  with  a  multitude  of  little  osseous  tuber- 
cles or  placoid  scales.  They  are  the  most 
formidable  and  voracious  of  all  fishes,  pursue 
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other  marine  animals,  and  seem  to  care  little 
whether  their  prey  be  living  or  dead.  They 
often  foUow  vesseb  for  the  sake  of  picking  up 
any  offal  which  may  be  thrown  overooard,  and 
man  himself  often  becomes  a  victim  to  their 
rapacity.  The  sharks  are  now  divided  into 
several  families,  as  the  Carcharids.  or  white 
sharks;  Laminds,  or  basking  sharks;  Seym- 
nid®,  including  the  Greenland  shark;  Scylhd^, 
or  dog-fishes;  etc.  The  basking  shark  is  by  far 
the  larsest  species,  sometimes  attaining  the 
length  of  forty  feet,  but  it  has  none  of  the  ferocity 
of  the  others.  The  white  shark  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  and  voracious  of  the  species. 
It  is  rare  on  the  British  coasts,  but  conmion  in 
many  of  the  warmer  seas,  reaching  a  length  of 
over  thirty  feet.  The  hammer-headed  uiarks 
which  are  chiefly  foimd  in  tropi<»d  seas,  are  very 
voracious,  and  often  attack  man.  They  are 
noteworthy  for  the  remarkable  shape  of  their 
head,  which  resembles  somewhat  a  double- 
headed  hanmier,  the  eyes  being  at  the  extremi- 
ties. Other  forms  are  the  porbeagle,  blue  shark, 
fox  shark,  sea-fox,  sea-ape,  or  thresher,  and 
Greenland  or  northern  shark. 

Sh^epv  the  common  name  of  the  gei\us  Ovis, 
belonging  to  the  hollow-homed  nmiinant  family. 
Naturalists  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what 
was  the  orijg;inal  breed  of  this  invaluable  animal, 
which  is  m  modem  farming  almost  equally 
important  for  furnishing  the  farm  with  a  dressing 
of  manure,  and  the  community  at  large  with 
mutton,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
The  leading  fact  in  the  geographical  history  of 
this  genus  is  that  it  occurs  lK>th  in  the  New  and 
the  Old  World,  whereas  the  goat  tribe  are  nat- 
urally unknown  in  America.  It  is  usually  re- 
garded by  naturalists  as  being  not  onlv  specifi- 
cally, but  genetically,  distinguished  from  the 
goat  tribe;  l>ut  'some  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  generic 
separation  is  founded  chiefly  on  characters  which 
have  arisen  from  the  influential  power  of  man. 
In  a  state  of  nature,  the  sheep  is  scarcely  less 
active  or  energetic  than  the  goat*  its  dimensions 
are  greater,  its  muscular  strengtn  at  least  equal 
both  in  force  and  duration.  It  is  also  an  Alpine 
animal,  and  among  its  native  fastnesses  bounds 
from  rock  to  rock  with  almost  inconceivable 
swiftness  and  agility.  The  foiu*  unsubdued 
races  of  sheep  are  as  follows:  The  Musmon,  the 
bearded  sheep  of  Africa;  the  Argali,  or  wild 
sheep  of  Asia;  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep 
of  the  United  States.  The  latter  is  larcer  than 
the  largest  varieties  of  domestic  breeds.  The 
horns  of  the  male  are  of  great  dimensions, 
arising  a  short  way  above  the  eyes,  and  occu- 

Eying  almost  the  entire  space  between  the  ears, 
ut  without  touching  each  other  at  their  bases. 
The  hair  in  this  species  resembles  that  of  a  deer, 
and  is  short,  dry,  and  flexible  in  its  autumn 
growth ;  but  becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle  as 
the  winter  advances.  The  most  important 
breed  of  sheep  as  regards  the  texture  of  the  wool 
is  the  Merino,  in  modem  times  brought  to  the 
greatest  perfection  in  Spain,  through  their 
originals  probably  formed  the  flocks  of  the  patri- 
archs thousands  of  years  ago,  and  have  been  the 
stock  of  all  the  fine-wooled  sheep.  They  readily 
form  cross  breeds,  called  demi-merinos,  which 


have  been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  France, 
whence,  as  well  as  from  Spain,  they  have  been 
'  imported  into  the  United  States. 
j  BlDrwomiy  a  tenn  applied  to  the  larvae,  or 
caterpUlars,  of  numerous  species  of  moths.  The 
I  conmum  silkworm  nu>th  b  the  most  important 
of  the  silk-producing  moths,  and  is  a  native  of 
China,  where  it  has  been  cultivate  from  a  remote 
period.  The  caterpillar  (silkworm)  is  of  yellow- 
ish-grey color,  and  when  full-grown  is  about 
three  inches  in  length,  with  a  horn-like  projection 
on  the  last  joint  ol  the  body.  It  feeds  upon  the 
white  mulberrv,  and  will  also  eat  the  black 
mulberry  and  lettuce,  but  the  silk  produced  by 
larvie  fed  on  the  latter  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
The  silk  is  produced  in  a  pair  of  specially-con- 
structed vemels  which  contain  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, and  become  much  enlar^^ed  at  the  time 
when  the  animal  is  about  to  spm.  These  silk- 
organs  unite  at  the  mouth  to  form  a  common 
duct  termed  the  spinneret;  and  through  this  tube 
the  semi-fluid  substance  is  ejected,  and  on  coming 
in  contact  with  the  air  hardens  into  the  soft 
fiber  which  is  so  lately  used  in  oonunerce.  The 
caterpillar  emplo3r8  the  silk  in  constructing  a 
cocoon  in  whicn  it  assumes  the  pupa  state.  The 
pupa  is  usually  killed  by  plunging  the  cocoon 
into  hot  water,  because  the  natiurd  exit  of  the 
moth  b  injurious  to  the  silk.  The  cc^or  d  the 
silk  varies  from  a  bright  orange  to  almost  white. 
In  Europe  some  motns  produce  one  generatioo, 
others  two  generations  annually;  but  the  cater- 
pillars from  the  former  class  produce  the  best 
silk.  In  India  some  forms  produce  eggs  monthly 
while  three  or  four  generations  anmudlv  are  not 
uncommon  in  that  coimtry.  A  valued  variety 
is  the  Novi  race  of  Italy,  which  spins  a  large 
white  oval  cocoon.  The  Japanese  race  produces 
a  cocoon  having  a  divided  appearance  in  the 
center.  The  Japanese  oak-feeding  silk-moth, 
produces  a  green  cocoon,  the  silk  of  which  is 
much  used  for  embroidery.  Another  qieeies 
inhabits  Northern  China  and  is  also  an  oak- 
feeder.  Its  cocoon  is  large  and  grayish-brown 
in  color.  The  B,  Cynthia  of  China  and  North 
Asia  manufactures  a  gray  cocoon,  from  which 
the  Chinese  manufacture  a  silk  recognized  by  its 
soft  texture.  From  the  cocoon  of  the  Indijji  or 
"tussur  moth,"  the  natives  manufacture  the 
Tussiu*  silk  fabric.  Bombyx  textor  of  Bca^ 
makes  a  pure  white  silk  used  by  the  natives. 
There  are  several  other  varieties  of  alk-pro- 
ducing  moths,  but  they  are  less  notable  and  com- 
mercially imimportant. 

Sliver,  a  brilliant  white  metal  wluch  was 
known  to  the  ancients.  It  crystallizes  in  cubes. 
It  melts  at  a  heat  estimated  at  about  1,00QP. 
When  melted,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  just  before 
solidifying  it  evolves  it  with  efferreseence, 
causing  spiriting  and  projection  of  the  noetal. 
It  is  the  best  known  conductor  of  electricity  and 
heat;  is  extremely  malleable  and  ductile,  and 
has  great  tenacity;  it  is  not  oxidized  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  is  unaffected  by  any 
atmospheric  agent,  except  sulphur  compounds 
which  are  sometimes  present.  It  b  f ouna  either 
in  the  native  state  or  as  sulphide  or  chloride.  It 
also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  galena,  gray 
copper  ore,  pyrites,  and  other  min^mlsv  and 
frequently   in   sufficient   quantity   to   pay   for 
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extraction.  It  is  usually  produced  on  the  large 
scale  by  fusing  its  ore  with  a  lead  compound, 
and  then  cupelling,  or  by  amalgamation  with 
mercury.  Silver  is  foimd  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth;  but  it  is  in  the  center  of  the  Andes, 
in  situations  which,  though  exposed  to  the  per- 
pendicular rays  of  the  sun,  are  constantly  covered 
with  snow,  tliat  nature  has  most  abimdantly  dis- 
tributed this  metal.  The  silver-mines  of  Mexico, 
Peru,  and  the  United  States,  far  exceed  in  value 
the  whole  of  the  European  and  Asiatic  mines. 

Snail,  a  term  popularly  applied  to  the  mol- 
luscous animals  of  the  family  HelicidtBy  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Gasteropoda.  The  snails  have 
a  well-developed,  spirally-conical  shell,  into 
which  the  animal  retires  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  closing  the  aperture  by  an  epiphragm 
(which  is  a  hardenea  layer  of  mucus).  The 
body  is  spiral,  and  distinct  from  the  foot, 
with  a  short  retractile  head  bearing  four  retrac- 
tile tentacles,  on  the  upper  pair  of  which  the  eyes 
are  carried.  The  mouth  b  armed  with  strong 
homy  crescent-shaped  lips,  and  is  occupied  by  a 
well-developed  odontophore  —  that  is,  a  tongue- 
like organ,  covered  with  an  immense  number  of 
minute  teeth,  forming  a  sort  of  rasp.  Snails  lay 
round  semi-transparent  eggs,  which  are  either 
deposited  on  the  surface  ofthe  ground  or  buried 
beneath  it.  The  large  Garden  Snail  is  abun- 
dant in  England.  This  species,  together  with 
some  of  the  smaller  species,  has  been  naturalized 
in  the  most  remote  colonies.  Helix  pomatia 
is  the  weU-known  Edible  Snail,  or  Roman  Snail. 
It  was  considered  a  great  luxury  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  region  is  still 
valued  as  an  article  of  food,  being  fed  in  some 
parts  in  large  numbers  in  pUces  specially 
constructed  for  the  purpose. 

SparroWt  a  well-lmown  bird  of  the  finch 
family  wluch  inhabits  the  British  Islands  and 
other  parts  of  Europe,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  North  America  and  Australia.  Their  amaz- 
ing fecimdity,  their  strong  attachment  to  their 
young,  their  familiarity,  not  to  say  impudence, 
and  their  voracity,  are  familiar  to  all.  They 
often  do  great  injury  in  cornfields  and  gardens, 
but  they  also  do  great  service  in  destroying 
grubs,  caterpillars,  etc.  The  tree  sparrow  is  also 
very  widely  distributed.  It  very  closely  resem- 
bles the  common  sparrow,  but  is  of  smaller  size. 
Certain  members  of  bim tings  are  called  "spar- 
rows "  in  America. 

Sparrow-hawk,  the  common  name  of 
several  hawks,  one  of  which  is  well-known  in 
Britain,  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  The 
male  is  colored  dark  brown  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  on  the  upper  aspect  of  the  body  and 
wings.  The  imder  parts  are  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  marked  with  narrow  bands  of  darker  tint. 
The  female  bird  is  of  a  duller  brown  hue  on  the 
back  and  head ;  and  her  plumage  is  diversified  bv 
numerous  white  spots.  It  is  a  bold,  active  bird, 
very  destructive  to  pigeons  and  small  birds. 
The  sparrow-hawk  of  Australia  is  marked  by  a 
collar  of  numerous  bars  of  white.  Its  habits  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  European  sparrow- 
hawk.  The  American  sparrow-hawk  is  similar 
in  size  to  the  European  sparrow-hawk,  but 
rather  allied  to  the  kestrel.  It  often  preys  on 
the  chickens  in  poultry-yards. 


Spider,  the  common  name  of  insect-like 
I  animals,  constituting  a  section  of  the  class 
Arachnida.  The  head  and  chest  are  united  to 
,  form  one  segment  known  as  a  cephalothorax ; 
no  wings  are  developed,  and  breathing  is  effected 
jbv  means  of  pulmonar>r  or  lung  sacs.  The 
I  abdomen  is  furnished  with  from  four  to  six 
c^rlindrical  or  conical  mammillse  or  processes, 
with  fleshy  extremities,  which  are  perforatea 
with  numberless  small  orifices  for  the  passage  of 
silky  filaments  of  extreme  tenuity,  with  wnich 
they  form  webs,  and  which  proceed  from  inter- 
nal reservoirs.  The  spider  s  web  is  usually 
intended  to  entanjgle  tneir  prey  (chiefly  flies), 
but  spiders  also  spin  webs  to  make  their  abodes, 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  legs  number  four 
pairs,  and  no  antennse  are  developed.  Their 
manaibles  are  terminated  by  a  movable  hook, 
flexed  inferiorly,  underneath  which,  and  near 
its  extremity,  is  a  little  opening  that  allows  a 
passage  to  a  venomous  fluid  contained  in  a  gland 
of  the  preceding  joint.  After  woimding  their 
prey  with  their  hooked  mandibles  they  inject 
this  poison  into  the  wound,  which  suddenly 
destroys  the  victim.  The  common  garden  or 
cross  spider,  with  its  geometrical  web,  is  a  very 
familiar  species.  The  great  crab  spider  and  the 
Surinam  spider,  alleged  to  feed  on  small  birds, 
are  notable  forms.  To  this  family  also  belong 
the  trap-door  spiders,  which  excavate  a  nest  in 
the  groimd,and  fit  to  the  aperture  a  curious  little 
door  or  lid.  The  tarantula  is  regarded  in  Italv 
as  capable  of  producing  a  kind  of  dancing  mad- 
ness by  its' bite.  The  English  himting  or  zebra 
spider  is  a  pretty  littfe  arachnidan.  The  Clotho 
durandlif  inhabiting  Spain  and  North  Africa,  is 
remarkable  as  constructing  a  kind  of  little  tent, 
in  the  interior  of  which  the  eggs,  inclosed  in  little 
pouches,  are  contained.  The  interesting  water- 
spiders,  denizens  of  fresh-water  pools,  lead  a 
subaqueous  life,  and  construct  their  nests  some- 
what in  the  form  of  diving-bells  with  the  mouth 
opening  downwards,  together  with  thin  webs  in 
which  their  prey  is  captured. 

Sponge.  A  term  properly  applied  to  the 
organisms  which  constitute  the  order  Spongida, 
of  the  /sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  but  popularly  ap- 
plied to  the  dead  skeleton  only  which  is  sold 
under  that  name.  The  true  nature  of  sponges 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  doubt,  but  they  are 
now  almost  universally  regarded  as  animab. 
They  are  compound  bodies,  and  the  living  part 
of  the  sponge  appears  to  the  naked  eye  as  a  soft 
and  gelatinous  substance,  which,  however,  is 
seen  by  microscopic  investigation  to  consist  of 
an  aggregation  of  extremely  simple  animals  like 
anuBba,  some  of  which  are  furnished  with  long 
cilia.  This  living  portion  is  supported  on  a  skele- 
ton, which,  in  orclinary  sponges,  is  composed  of 
homy  elastic  fibers  which  interlace  in  every  di- 
rection, and  pierced  by  numerous  apertures, 
constituting  the  "sponge"  of  commerce.  The 
homy  skeleton  is  composed  of  a  substance  called 
keratode,  and  is  usually  strengthened  by  spicuke 
of  lime  or  flint.  Of  the  apertures  which  pene- 
trate the  sponge  in  every  direction,  some  are 
large  (the  exhatent  apertures),  whislt  others  are 
much  smaller  and  more  numerous  (the  pores, 
or  inhalent  apertures).  In  the  living  sponge  a 
constant  current  of  water  circulates  tnrough  the 
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canals  with  which  these  apertures  communicate. 
Sponees  are  of  ahnost  universal  occurrence  and 
are  almost  exclusively  marine,  being  generally 
found  attached  to  the  imder-side  of  projecting 
rocks,  or  clinging  to  the  roofs  of  submarine 
caverns.  The  sponges  of  commerce  are  mostly 
obtained  from  the  Grecian  Archipelago  and  the 
Bahamas. 

Spruce.  The  name  given  to  several  species 
of  trees  of  the  genus  Abies.  The  Norway  spruce- 
fir  is  Abies  excelea,  which  yields  the  valuable 
timber  known  imder  the  name  of  white  or  Chri»- 
tiania  deal.  It  is  a  native  of  great  part  of  North- 
em  Europe  and  is  a  noble  tree  of  conical  habit 
of  growth,  reaching  sometimes  the  height  of  150 
feet.  The  white  spruce  is  Abies  cUba,  the  black 
spruce-fir  is  Abies  nigra,  both  natives  of  North 
America.  The  latter  attains  the  height  of  sev- 
enty or  eighty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  inches.  Its  timber  is  of  great 
value  on  account  of  its  strength,  lightness,  and 
elasticity,  and  is  often  employed  for  the  yards 
of  ships  and  the  sides  of  ladders.  From  the 
young  shoots  is  extracted  the  essence  of  spruce, 
a  decoction  used  in  making  spruce  beer.  The 
hemlock  spruce-fir  is  the  A  b^  UanadensiSf  a  noble 
species,  rising  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty 
feet,  and  measuring  from  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter.  It  grows  abundantly  over  great  pari 
of  Canada  ana  part  of  the  United  States.  The 
wood  is  employed  for  laths,  fence/ ■,  coarse  indoor 
work,  etc.  Tne  bark  is  exceedingly  valuable 
for  tanning.  Douglas's  spruce  or  &,  the  Abies 
Doualasii  of  Northwestern  America,  reaches  a 
height  of  100  to  180  feet  in  its  native  forests,  and 
has  been  introduced  into  Britain  as  an  ornamen- 
tal tree. 

Squtrrel.  A  small  rodent  mammal  of  the 
family  Sciurida,  the  type  of  which  is  the  genus 
Sciiirus,  or  true  squirrels.  This  family  compre- 
hends three  groups —  the  true  squirrels  {Sciurus), 
the  groimd-squirrels  (Tamias),  and  the  flying- 
squirrels  (Pterdmys  and  Sciuroptirus),  The 
true  squirrels  are  distin^ished  by  their  strongly 
compressed  inferior  incisors  ancf  by  their  long 
bushy  tail.  They  have  four  toes  before  and  five 
behind.  The  thumb  of  the  fore-foot  is  some- 
times marked  by  a  tubercle.  They  have  in  all 
four  grinders,  variously  tuberculated,  and  a 
very  small  additional  one  above  in  front,  which 
very  soon  falls.  In  color  they  are  usually  of  a 
rich  ruddy  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  merging 
into  reddish  or  gravish-white  on  the  under  parts 
of  the  body,  but  the  fur  varies  with  the  season 
and  climate  so  that  in  winter  it  mav  be  of  a  gray 
appearance.  The  head  is  large,  and  the  eyes  pro- 
jecting and  lively.  Several  species  are  enumer- 
ated, as  the  common  squirrel,  which  inhabits 
Europe  and  the  north  ot  Asia;  while  the  cat- 
squirrel,  gray-squirrel,  black  squirrel,  red  squir- 
rel, and  the  great-tailed  squirrel  are  Amencan 
species.  The  common  British  souirrel,  and 
several  other  species  are  remarkaoly  nimble, 
running  up  trees  and  leaping  from  branch  to 
branch  with  surprising  agility.  They  subsist 
on  nuts,  acorns,  seeds,  etc.,  of  which  they  lay  up 
a  store  for  winter,  some  of  them  in  hollow  trees, 
others  in  the  earth.  Their  nest,  which  consists 
of  woody  fiber,  leaves,  and  moss,  is  usually  situ- 
ated in  a  fork  of  a  tree,  and  the  young,  of  which 


there  are  three  or  four,  are  bom  in  June.  When 
engi^ged  in  eating  they  sit  on  their  haunches 
with  their  tail  thrown  upwards  on  the  back, 
grasp  the  eatables  with  their  fore-paws  and 
gnaw  with  their  powerful  teeth.  The  fur  of 
some  of  the  American  species  is  an  article  of 
commerce. 

Star- fishes.  A  term  in  its  widest  applica- 
tion embracing  all  the  echinoderms  comprised 
in  the  orders  Ophiuroidea  and  Asterotdea,  but 
more  commonly  restricted  to  the  members  of  the 
latter  order,  of  which  the  common  genua  Asterias 
may  be  taken  as  the  type.  The  star-fishes  proper 
are  covered  with  a  tough  leathenr  skin  bc»et 
with  prickles,  and  have  tne  form  of  a  star,  with 
five  or  more  rays  radiating  from  a  central  disc 
In  the  middle  of  the  under  surface  of  the  disc 
is  situated  the  mouth,  opening  into  a  digestive 
system  which  sends  prolongations  into  each 
ray.  If  the  prickly  skm  be  removed  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  supported  by  a  series  of  plates  beauti- 
fully jointed  together.  On  the  under  surface 
of  each  ray  the  plates  exhibit  a  series  of  perfora- 
tions, throu^  which,  in  the  living  state,  the  am- 
bulacra or  tubular  feet  can  be  protruded  so  as  to 
effect  locomotion.  Star-fishes  are  found  in  al- 
most all  tropical,  European  and  American  seas, 
and  some  species  are  found  as  far  north  as  Green- 
land. 

Starling.  Called  also  Stare,  a  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  conirostral  section  of  the  order  Pas- 
seres,  genus  Stumus  and  family  Stumid4E,  a  fam- 
ily of  birds  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
worid,  and  allied  to  the  crows.  The  common 
starling  {Stumus  vulg(tris),  is  found  in  almost  all 
parts  of  Europe.  It  is  between  ei^t  and  nine 
inches  in  length ;  the  color  is  bhickieii,  with  blue, 
purplish,  or  cupreous  reflections,  and  each 
featner  is  marked  at  the  extremity  with  a  whit- 
ish triangular  speck,  giving  the  bird  a  speckled 
appearance.  Stariings  live  mostly  upon  msects, 
build  in  old  walls  and  hollow  trees,  and  the  e^s, 
usually  five,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  tint.  These 
birds  are  often  kept  in  cages,  and  may  be  taught 
to  whistle  some  tunes,  and  even  to  pronounce 
words  and  sentences.  Allied  species  are  the 
Stumus  unicoioT  found  in  Sardmia,  the  rose- 
colored  pastor  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  red- 
winged  starling  which  occurs  in  America. 

Stork.  A  family  of  birds,  whose  members 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  worid.  The  true 
storks  are  contained  in  the  genus  Cieonia,  and 
number  six  species,  ranging  over  Europe,  Ana, 
and  Africa,  and  found  also  in  South  America. 
In  form  they  resemble  the  herons,  but  are  naore 
robust,  and  have  larger  biUs,  shorter  toes,  with 
a  non-serrated  claw  on  the  middle  toe.  They 
inhabit  the  vicinity  of  marshes  and  rivers,  where 
they  find  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  consisting 
of  frogs,  lizards,  fishes,  and  even  young  birds. 
They  are  migratoiy  birds,  arriving  from  the 
soutn  at  their  Breeding  haimtsin  the  eariy  spring, 
and  departing  again  in  the  autumn.  The  White 
Stork,  which  is  common  in  many  countries  of 
Europe,  oonstmcts  a  large  nest,  most  frequently 
on  the  chinmey  of  a  cottaj^ ;  it  is  a  casual  viator 
to  Britain  during  the  penod  of  migration.  In 
plumage  it  is  white,  with  black  winjp. 

Susrar-caney  a  plant  from  which  great 
part  of  the  sugar  of  commerce  is  obtained.    It 
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18  nowhere  found  in  a  wild  state,  but  is  probably 
a  native  of  tropical  Asia.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  seven  or  eight  feet  or  more^  and  has  broeul 
ribbed  leaves,  and  smooth  shining  stems.  It 
is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  warm  parts  of  the 
dobe,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  Java, 
Louisiana,  etc.,  but  varies  in  growth  according 
to  the  situation,  the  season,  or  the  weather. 
The  sugar-cane  flowers  only  after  the  lapse  of  an 
entire  year,  and  a  plantation  lasts  from  six  to  ten 
years.  The  juice  of  the  cane  is  very  palatable 
and  nutritive. 

Sw^alloWy  any  one  of  the  numerous  passerine 
birds.  In  the  United  States  the  best  known 
species  are  the  bam  swallow;  the  cliff,  eaves,  or 
cninmey  swallow;  the  white  bellied  or  tree  swal- 
low, and  the  bank  swallow.  The  species  usuaUy 
described  by  naturalists  as  the  type  of  the  family 
is  Hirundo  rustica,  a  well-known  European 
visitor^  whose  arrival  from  Africa  (usuallv  aoout 
the  nuddle  of  April)  is  eagerly  looked  for  as  a 
sign  of  approaching  summer.  Swallows  usuallv 
arrive  in  pairs — a  male  and  a  female — though 
several  pairs  often  form  a  small  flight;  but  ifa 
single  bird  is  seen  to  arrive,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  it  has  lost  its  mate.  They 
return  with  unfailing  regularity  to  their  old 
haimts,  and  in  May  commence  building  their 
nests,  which  are  in  shape  somewhat  like  a  flat- 
tenea  cup,  divided  perpendicular! v;  they  are 
made  of  clay,  mud,  and  straw,  lined  with  horse- 
hair or  feathers,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  are  white,  spotted  with 
a  purply-red. 

Sw^aiiy  a  genus  of  swimming  birds,  distin- 
guished as  a  group  by  the  bill  being  of  equal 
length  with  the  head,  and  broad  throughout  its 
length;  by  the  cere  being  soft;  by  the  front  toes 
being  stron^y  webbed,  whilst  the  hinder  toe  is 
not  webbed,  and  has  no  lobe  or  underskin.  The 
species  which  inhabit  or  visit  Britain  are  the 
mute  or  tame  swan,  the  whooper,  whistling,  or 
wild  swan,  and  Bewick's  swan.  The  mute  or 
tame  swan,  so  named  from  having  little  or  no 
voice,  is  the  only  species  which  is  permanently 
resident  in  Britam.  The  nest  is  constructed  of 
reeds  and  grasses,  and  is  generally  situated  near 
the  edge  of  the  water  on  some  islet.  The  young 
(*' cygnets")  when  hatched  are  of  a  light  bluish- 
gray  color.  The  food  consists  of  vegetable  mat- 
ters, smaller  fishes,  worms,  etc.,  and  fish-spawn. 
The  wild  swan  and  Bewick's  swan  pass  the  win- 
ter in  Great  Britain,  flying  northward  in  the 
spring.  The  first  is  a  native  of  Iceland,  eastern 
Lapland,  and  northern  Russia:  the  second  has 
its  home  farther  east.  They  nave  their  repre- 
sentatives in  North  America  in  the  trumpeter 
swan.  South  America  produces  one  very  dis- 
tinct species,  the  beautiful  black-necked  swan. 
The  black  swan  of  Australia,  like  the  white  swan, 
is  frequently  kept  as  an  ornament  in  parks  or 
pleasure  groundH. 

Tapir.  The  name  ^ven  to  the  hoofed  quad- 
rupeds forming  the  family  Tapiridw.  They  are 
large  and  hog-like,  and  possess  a  short  movable 
tnmk,  by  means  of  which  they  convey  food  to 
the  mouth.  The  fore-feet  have  four  toes  each, 
the  little  toe  being  smaller  than  the  rest  and 
not  touching  the  ground ;  and  the  hind  feet  have 
three  toes  each ;  all  the  toes  are  encased  in  hoofs. 


In  color  the^r  are  brownish-black.  The  skin  is 
extremely  thick  and  hairy,  and  the  tail  short. 
They  inhabit  dense  forests,  are  vegetarians  in 
diet,  and  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  About  six 
species  are  known,  and  of  these  only  one  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Old  World,  occurring  in  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  Sumatra,  atud  Borneo.  The 
remaining  species  are  South  American. 

TIgor*    The  largest  and  most  dangerous  of 
the  Felidffi;   exceeding  the  lion  slightly  in  size, 
and  far  surpassing  hun  in  destructiveness.    It 
is  purely  Asiatic  in  its  habitat,  but  is  not  by  any 
means  confined  to  the  hot  plains  of  India,  though 
there  it  reaches  its  highest  development,  both 
of  size  and  coloration.    According  to  Fayrer, 
the  full-grown  male  Indian  tiger  is  from  nine  to 
twelve,  and  the  tigress  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-two  inches  high  at  the  shoul- 
der.   The  ground  color  of  the  slan  is  rufous  or 
tawny  yellow,  shaded  with  white  on  the  ventral 
surface.    This   is   varied    with   vertical   black 
stripes  or  elongated  ovals  and  brindlings.    On 
the  face  and  posterior  surface  of  the  ears  the 
white  marking  are  peculiarly  well  developed. 
The  depth  of  tne  ground  color  and  the  intensity 
of  the  black  markings  vary,  according  to  the  age 
and  condition  of  the  animal.    In  old  tigers  the 
ground  be<»me8  more  tawny,  of  a  lighter  shade, 
{and  the  black  markings  better  defined.    The 
ground  coloring  is  more  dusky  in  youilg  animals. 
Though   possessed   of   immense   strength   and 
ferocity,  tne  tiger  rarely  attacks  armed  men,  un- 
less provoked,  though  often  carrying  off  women 
and  children.    When  pressed  by  him^r  or  en- 
feebled by  age  and  incapable  of  defuing  with 
'  larger  prey,  like  buffaloes,  the  tiger  prowls  around 
I  villages,  and,  having  once  tastea  human  flesh,  be- 
\  comes  a  confirmed  man  eater.    In  a  government 
!  report  it  is  stated  that  ''one  tigress  caused  the 
'  desertion  of  thirteen  villages,  and  250  square 
i  miles  of  country  were  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
I  tion."    The   jaguar    is   sometimes   called    the 
I  American  tiger. 

Thrush.     A  genus  of  birds  having  a  bill  of 

moderate   size,   straight,   the   upper   mandible 

convex,    its   point   compressed,    notched,    and 

slightly  curved  downward,  the  gape  furnished 

I  with  a  few  hairs:   the  nostrils  near  the  base  of 

'  the  bill  oval,  partly  closed  by  a  naked  membrane ; 

I  the  first  feather  of  the  wing  very  short,  the 

third  and  fourth  longest;  the  tarsus  longer  than 

the  middle  toe,  the  outer  toe  connected  with 

,  the  middle  toe  at  the  base.    The  common  spe- 

i  cies  are  the  blackbird,  fieldfare,  redwing,  ouzel, 

song    thrush,    and    missel    thrush.    The    song 

thrush  or  throstle,  the  mavis  of  the  Scotch, ' 

I  is  smaller  than  the  blackbird,  its  whole  length 

I  being  not  quite  nine  inches.     Its  plumage  is 

brown,  of  various  finely  mingled  shades;    the 

I  throat,  sides  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  flanks 

I  yellowish,  spotted  with  dark  brown,  the  belly 

nearly  wnite,  with  a  few  spots  of  dark  brown; 

I  a   dark  brown   streak,   with  a   lighter  brown 

j  streak  over  it,  passing  from  the  bifl  to  the  eye. 

The  latter  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but 

I  deserts  some  of  the  northern  parts  in  winter, 

being  thus  partially  a  bird  of  passage. 

Toad*    The  popular  name  of  any  species 
of  the  family  Bufonida?,  which  is  almost  uni- 
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versally  distributed,  but  is  rare  in  the  Austra- 
lian region,  one  species  being  found  in  Celebes 
and  one  in  Australia.  Three  species  are  Euro- 
pean. The  common  American  species  is  more 
active  than  the  European  species,  moving  prin- 
cipally by  leaping.  The  body  is  swollen  and 
heavy-looidng,  coyered  with  a  warty  skin,  head 
large,  flat,  and  toothless,  with  a  rounded,  blunt 
muzzle.  There  is  a  swelling  above  the  eyes 
covered  with  pores,  and  the  parotids  are  large, 
thick,  and  prominent,  and  secrete  an  acrid 
fluid;  when  handled  or  irritated,  these  animals 
can  eject  a  watery  fluid  from  the  vent.  But 
neither  the  secretion  from  the  parotids  nor  the 
ejected  fluid  is  harmful  to  man,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  its  effects  on  the  lower 
animals  have  been  much  exaggerated.  The 
toad  has  four  fingers  and  five  partially  webbed 
toes.  Toads  are  terrestrial,  hiding  in  damp, 
dark  places  during  the  day,  and  crawling  with 
the  head  near  the  ground.  They  are  extremely 
tenacious  of  life,  and  can  exist  a  long  time 
without  food. 

Turtle*  The  popular  name  for  any  sjsecies 
of  the  Cheloniidse.  They  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  long,  compressed,  fiLn-shaj)ed,  non-re- 
tractile feet,  with  the  toes  inclosed  m  a  common 
skin,  from  which  only  one  or  two  claws  project. 
The  carapace  is  broad  and  much  depressed,  so 
that  when  these  animals  are  on  shore,  and  are 
turned  over  on  their  backs,  they  cannot  regain 
the  natural  i}08ition.  Turtles  are  marine  ani- 
mals; their  pinnate  feet  and  lieht  sheel  renders 
them  excellent  swimmers.  They  sometimes 
live  at  a  mat  distance  from  land,  to  which  they 
periodically  return  to  deposit  their  soft-shelled 
&^  (from  100  to  250  in  number)  in  the  sand. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  inter-tropical  seas, 
and  sometimes  travel  into  the  temperate  zones. 
The  flesh  and  e^^gs  of  all  the  species  are  edible, 
though  the  Indian  turtles  are  less  valuable  in 
this  respect  than  those  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
most  highlv  valued  of  the  family  is  the  green 
turtle  (Chelonia  viridis),  from  which  turtle  soup 
is  made.  It  attains  a  large  size,  sometimes 
from  six  to  seven  feet  long,  with  a  weight  of 
from  700  to  SOO  pounds.  The  popular  name 
has  no  reference  to  the  color  of  the  carapace, 
which  is  dark  olive,  passing  into  dingy  white, 
but  the  green  fat  so  highly  prized  hy  epicures. 
The  edible  turtle  of  the  East  Indies  is  also 
hiehlv  prized. 

iValnis*     A  marine  carnivorous  mammal, 
closely  related  to  seals  and  sea  lions.     It  is  known 
by  its  enormous  down-turned  tusks,  or  canine 
teeth,  projecting  from  the  upper  jaw.      They 
sometimes  reach  a  length  of  sixteen  inches  be- 
yond the  sockets.     Walruses  have  a  thick  clumsy 
body,  deepest  at  the  shoulders,  and  their  feet, 
which  are  adapted  for  swimming,  are  also  fur-  i 
rowed  so  as  to  hold  on  to  smooth  surfaces.    They  ' 
reach  a  length  of  twelve  feet  or  more  and  a  weight 
of  2,200  pounds.    There  are  two  living  species, 
one  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  one  in  the  Pacific. 
The  Atlantic  form  is  still  found  on  the  coast  of  | 
Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay,  but  formerly  ex-  j 
tended  further  south.    The*  Pacific  form  is  more 
northern,  being  rarely  found  on  the  mainland. 
They  feed  largely  on  clams  and  other  moUusks, 
which  they  dig  from  the  sea  bottom  \i'ith  their 


tusks.  They  visit  islands,  and  ice  floes,  and  con- 
gregate in  considerable  numbers  during  the 
breeding  period.  They  are  hunted  for  their 
hides  and  oil. 

Wasp.  Any  one  of  a  conaderable  group  of 
insects,  forming,  with  bees  and  ants,  the  hignest 
order  of  insects  (Hymenoptera).  These  well- 
known  insects  show  some  variation  in  form, 
sometimes  the  thorax  and  abdomen  are  con- 
nected by  a  slender  thread ;  in  other  forms  tb^e 
parts  of  the  body  mei*ge  into  one  another.  The 
social  wasps,  like  the  hornet,  or  yeUow  Jacket, 
are  the  best  known.  They  build  nests  of  paper 
attached  to  bushes,  trees,  roofs,  and  eaves  of 
buildiMs.  The  paper  is  manufactured  from 
wood  fiber  obtainea  from  posts  and  unpainted 
boards.  This  is  chewed  in  the  jaws  and^ united 
into  sheets,  often  of  considerable  extent.  The 
nests  are  often  top-shaped  or  balloon-ahaped, 
with  layers  of  cells  inside  resembling  honey- 
comb, all  inclosed  in  a  spherical  paper  envelop 
with  a  hole  at  the  bottom  for  entrance  and  exit. 
These  nests  in  tropical  coimtries  are  sometimes 
six  feet  long..  Other  species  of  social  wa^ 
make  nests  in  the  groimd,  forming  a  more  fragUe 
sort  of  paper  from  decayed  wood.  The  colonies 
include  three'  forms,  males,  fenmles,  and  workers. 
The  males  and  workers  die  on  the  arrival  of  cold 
weather,  but  the  females  live  over  the  winter  in 
sheltered  places,  and  start  a  new  colony  in  the 
spring.  The  workers  only  have  stings.  The 
solitary  wasps  form  anotner  division  of  these 
insects  which  include  miners,  mud-daubers,  and 
carpenters.  The  mason  wasps,  or  mud-daubers, 
are  the  most  familiar,  as  tneir  mud  nests  are 
commonly  seen  on  beams  and  walls.  The  car- 
penters cut  tubular  nests  in  wood  and  divide 
them  by  mud  partitions.  The  miners  dig  tun- 
nels in  the  earth.  Wasps  are  endowed  with  a 
considerable  decree  of  inteUigence. 

Water  Lily  is  found  in  all  temperate 
climates,  and  attains  ^reat  size  in  the  tropics. 
The  white  water  lily  is  the  familiar  flower  of 
ponds  and  placid  streams  throughout  North 
America,  its  large  and  chaste  flowers  claiming 

Srecedence  for  beauty  among  the  indigenous 
ora.  The  lotus  has  similar  flowers,  but  tinted 
with  pink,  and  has  strongly  toothed  floating 
leaves;  it  is  the  white  lotus  of  the  Nile.  The 
blue  lotus  has  fragrant  blue  flowers.  Several 
species  and  numerous  varieties  are  in  cultiva- 
tion as  ornamental  plants.  The  Victoria  Regia 
is  the  name  given  in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  most  magnificent  genus  of  the  order.  There 
is  only  one  species  recognized  by  botanists,  a 
native  of  the  Amazonian  region  of  South  Amer- 
ica, where  it  was  first  observed  by  the  xmfor- 
tunate  botanical  traveler  Hfienke,  m  1801,  and 
said  to  have  been  met  with  by  the  French 
naturalist  D'Orbigny,  in  1827,  but  not  made 
known  to  European  horticulturists  tiU  after  ita 
discoverv  in  British  Guiana,  ten  years  later. 
This  noble  water  lily  has  floating  leaves  of  a 
bright  green  above,  and  a  deep  purple  or  violet 
on  the  lower  surface,  measuring  as  much  as 
seven  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
uniformly  tumed-up  margin  of  about  three 
inches,  thus  resembling  huge  shallow  trays. 
The  flowers,  which  are  proportionately  "as 
lai^  —  some    measuring    fourteen    inches    in 
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diameter  —  are  of  all  shades  from  white  to  of  the  head,  and  the  animal  can  only  respire 
pink,  and  are  delightfully  fragrant.  I  when  these  are  above  water.    The  larger  whales 

Weasel.  The  name  of  a  number  of  small  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  four  mUes  an  hour, 
carnivorous  mammals  related  to  the  sable,  mink,  I  but  when  pursuing  their  prey  or  goaded  by 
and  skunk.  They  have  a  remarkably  dender,  |  pain  they  rush  through  the  water  at  a  much 
round  body  with  a  long  neck,  which  gives  the  |  greater  pace.  They  are  aided  in  this  by  the 
animal  the  appearance  of  having  the  fore  legs  i  broad  and  powerful  tail,  which  is  their  chief 
set  back  too  far.  The  legs  are  very  short.  The  I  organ  of  locomotion.  Instead  of  being  vertical, 
common  weasel,  foimd  both  in  the  Old  and  the ;  as  in  the  fishes,  this  is  horizontal,  and  the 
New  Worlds,  reaches  a  length  of  eight  or  ten  larger  species  can  command  immense  driving 
inches;  it  is  light  reddish  orown  and  whitish  power.  The  tail  is  also  used  as  an  offensive 
below,  and  in  northern  districts  becomes  whitish  |  and  defensive  weapon.  The  smooth,  shining 
in  winter.  It  feeds  on  mice,  moles,  and  rats, '  skin  is  immediately  underlaid  by  a  thick  coating 
following  them  into  their  holes,  and  even  rabbits  I  of  blubber,  the  great  object  of  the  whalers, 
fall  a  prey  to  it.  It  rarely  visits  hen-yards.  It  I  This  is  at  once  dense  and  elastic,  and  while  it 
ranges  in  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  preserves  the  animal  heat  it  also  serves  to  re- 
ana  south  to  the  border  of  the  Southern  States. '  duce  the  mighty  bulk  of  the  whale  and  to  bring 
The  stoat,  or  ermine,  likewise  inhabits  Europe, ,  it  nearer  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  element 
Asia,  and  America,  ranging,  east  of  the  RocKy  I  in  which  it  spends  its  existence.  It  might  be 
Mountains,  from  the  extreme  northern  limit  of ,  thought  that  the  whale,  with  its  vast  bulk, 
terrestrial  animals  to  the  Southern  States.  It  is  '  would  need  sea  creatures  of  a  high  organization 
eight  to  eleven  inches  lon^.  In  summer,  its  color  !  to  nourish  it;  but  this  is  not  so.  Its  chief  food 
is  mahogany  brown,  witn  a  black  tip  to  the '  consists  of  minute  mollusks,  and  with  these  its 
tail.  In  winter,  it  changes,  in  northern  regions,  inmiense  pasture-grounds  in  the  north  seas 
to  a  pure  white  except  the  tip  of  the  tail  which  abound. 

remams  black.  Other  examples  are  the  brindled  i  Whip- poor- ivill.  A  bird  widely  known 
weasel  of  the  western  coast,  found  from  Cali-  |  on  accoimt  of  its  oft-repeated  cry  of  whip-poor- 
fomia  to  Ecuador,  and  the  long-tailed  weasel  of  will.  It  is  not  often  seen,  although  it  is  abundant 
the  northwest.  I  in  damp  woods  of  the  eastern  United  States. 

Whale.  The  popular  name  of  the  lar^r '  It  usually  rests  on  the  groimd  during  the  day 
cetaceans,  particularly  of  all  those  belonging  and  is  active  at  twilight  and  early  nightfall, 
to  the  families  Balcenidce  and  Physeterida  or  sending  forth  its  cry,  and  also  coursing  low  over 
CcUodontidcB,  In  the  Balcmidce  the  head  is  of  the  grass  in  search  of  insects.  It  is  about  ten 
enormous  size,  but  is  entirely  destitute  of  teeth, '  inches  long  and  of  plain  colors,  beinj^  grayish, 
instead  of  which  the  palate  is  furnished  with  an  much  variegated  with  black  and  buflfT  Its  bill 
apparatus  of  haleen,  or  whalebone,  for  the  pur-  I  is  very  broad,  its  mouth  lam  and  provided 
pose  of  straining  out  of  the  water  the  small  with  a  tuft  of  long  bristles.  U  builds  no  nest, 
crustaceans,  which  form  the  food  of  these  |  but  deposits  its  eggs  on  leaves  or  a  slight  de- 
whales.  The  fibrous  structure  of  baleen,  or  pression  in  the  groimd.  To  the  same  family 
whalebone,  its  elasticity,  and  its  heaviness,  are  |  oelong  the  chuck-willVwidow  and  the  night- 
well  known.    The  plates  of  it  in  the  mouth  of  hawk. 

a  whale  are  very  numerous,  several  hundreds  j  Willow.  A  class  of  trees  of  the  same  family 
on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  and  they  are  very  as  the  poplar.  Willows  vary  in  size  from  those 
closely  placed  together,  so  that  the  mouth  is  i  of  the  Alps,  which  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  to 
filled  with  them.  The  head  of  whales  usually  trees  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  feet.  They  are 
occupies  from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  the  whole  found  in  most  coimtries,  with  the  exception  of 
length.  The  lower  surface  of  the  true  skin  j  Australia,  and  they  grow  rapidly.  They  have 
extends  into  a  thick  layer  of  blubber,  an  open '  many  and  large  roots,  whicn  grow  a  lon^  dis- 
net-work  of  fibers,  in  which  fat  is  held.  The  |  tance  through  moist  soil,  and  bind  it  with  a 
blubber  is  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  |  network  of  fibers^  thus  preventing  the  banks  of 
the  wjiole  mass  in  a  large  whale  sometimes .  streams  from  bemjg  worn  away.  The  bark  is 
weighing  more  than  thirty  tons.  The  most  I  tough  and  bitter;  it  is  used  in  making  fish  nets, 
important  species  is  that  known  as  the  Right  ropes,  etc. ;  for  tan-bark,  and  sometimes  in 
whale  or  Greenland  whale.  It  inhabits  the  seas  |  Norway  and  Sweden  for  mixing  with  oatmeal, 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  abounds  The  wood  is  used  in  houses,  vessels,  farm  tools, 
chiefly  in  the  arctic  re^ons.  It  attains  a  size  I  casks,  etc. ;  as  fuel  and  for  charcoal.  The  twigs 
of  MXty  or  seventy  feet  m  length.  It  was  form-  and  young  shoots  are  used  in  making  baskets 
erly  supposed  that  the  Greenland  whale  was  an  I  and  lij^ht  furniture.  There  are  some  sixty  North 
inhabitant  of  the  southern  as  well  as  the  north-  Amencan  willows,  ten  of  which  are  not  found 
em  parts  of  the  world ;  but  the  Southern  or  j  elsewhere.  The  most  important  of  all  kinds  is 
Cape  whale  is  now  r^arded  as  a  distinct  species,  |  the  white  willow,  common  throughout  Asia, 
the  head  being  smaller  in  proportion  than  that   Europe,   and   America.     It  sometimes  reaches 


of  its  northern  congener,  and  tne  color  a  uniform 
black.  The  main  physical  characteristics  of  the 
whale  are  its  distorted  jaws,  with  upward 
directed  nostrils,  its  great  bulk,  and  rudimentary 
limbs.  The  huge  bulk  of  the  creature  is  driven 
forward  by  the  flexible  caudal  fin,  and  while  the 
body  is  rigid  in  front  it  exhibits  great  mobility 
behind.     The  blow-holes  are  placed  on  the  top 


the  height  of  eighty  feet.  It  b  very  useful  on 
the  prairies,  as  it  is  a  fast  grower,  and  also  pro- 
tects other  trees  from  the  wind.  Other  kinds 
are  the  golden,  blue,  brittle,  varnished,  and  green 
billows.  The  weeping  willow,  a  native  of  Asia 
and  North  Africa,  has  been  introduced  into 
America.  It  is  a  lar^  tree,  and  one  of  the  first 
to  leaf  out  in  the  spring. 
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Wtstaiia.    A  ^nus  of  plants  having  pinnate  | 
leaves  and  flowers,  in  terminal  reoemes,  the  pod 
leathery.    The  species  were  formerly  included  in  i 
the  genus  Glycine,    Some  of  them  are  among' 
the    most    magnificent    ornamental   climbers. 
Wistaria  fruUscena,  a  native  of  Virginia,  Illinois, ' 
and  other  parts  of  North  America  of  similar  cli- 
mate, found  chiefly  in  marshy  srounds,  attains 
the   length   of  thirtv  feet,  and  has  b^utiful 
recemes  of  fragrant  bluish-purple  flowers.  , 

Wolf.  The  name  applied  to  several  species 
of  carnivorous  animals,  belonging  to  the  Dog 
familv.  The  common  wolf  is  about  five  feet  in  | 
len^n  indudixig  the  tail,  which  is  twenty  inches, 
and  about  thirty-two  inches  in  height  at  the 
shoulders.  The  muisle  much  resembles  that  of 
a  sheep-dog;  the  ears  are  upright  and  pointed, 
and  tne  eyes  are  set  obliquelv.  The  coat  is 
subject  to  variation  in  tint,  depending  much 
upon  the  coimtry  the  animal  inl^Abits.  Per- 
haps the  most  usual  tint  is  a  yellowish-grey; 
but  it  is  sometimes  almost  black.  In  Europe 
the  animal  is  still  foimd  in  Lapland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  some  dis- 
tricts of  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Greece.  In  Britam,  the  last  wou  was  slain  in 
1680,  but  in  Ireland  the  species  lingered  until 
1710.  The  wolf  of  India  is  considered  a  dis- , 
tinct  species,  and  has  a  diney  reddifi^white  fur. 
The  North  American  wou  has  a  wide  range, 
extending  from  Greenland  to  Mexico,  and  is 
closely  similar  to  the  £hm>pean  race. 

Woodcock.  A  famous  came  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  snipe  family,  and  loimd  in  northern 
parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worids.  The 
American  woodcock  is  about  eleven  inches  long, 
variegated  in  black,  brown,  gray,  and  rusty 
colors.  The  bill  is  very  long  and  flexible  at  the 
end.  It  is  thrust  into  the  soft  groimd,  in  search 
of  earthworms,  and  the  presence  of  woodcocks 
can  often  be  detected  by  a  cluster  of  these  holes. 
The  European  bird  is  lai^r.  It  is  a  winter 
resident  in  England,  brewing  in  summer  in 
North  Scotland. 

Woodpecker  is  the  popular  name  of  the 
old  liinniean  genus  Picus,  now  greatly  divided. 
Woodpeckers  have  a  slender  Body,  powerful 
beak,  and  protrusile  tongue,  whicn  is  sharp, 
barbed,  and  pointed,  and  covered  with  a  glu- 
tinous secretion  derived  from  glands  in  the 
throat,  this  coating  beins  renewed  everv  time 
the  tongue  is  drawn  within  the  bill,  llie  tail 
is  stiff  and  serves  as  a  support  when  the  birds 
are  clinging  to  the  branch^  or  stems  of  trees. 
Woodpeckers  are  very  widely  distributed,  but 
abound  chiefly  in  warm  climates.  They  are 
solitary  in  habit,  and  live  in  the  depths  of. 
forests.  Fruits,  seeds,  and  insects  constitute 
their  food,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  latter  they 


exhibit  wonderful  dexterity,  climbing  with  as- 
tonishing quickness  on  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees,  and  when,  by  tapping  with  their  bilU, 
a  rotten  place  has  been  discovered,  they  dig 
vigorously  in  search  of  the  grubs  or  larve  be- 
neath the  bark. 

'  Wren.  A  genus  of  birds  having  a  slender, 
slightly  curved,  and  pointed  bill;  the  wings 
verjr  short  and  roimded;  the  tail  short,  and 
carried  erect;  the  legs  slender,  and  rather  long. 
Their  plumage  is  generally  diill.  They  live  on 
or  near  the  ground,  seeking  for  insects  and 
worms  among  low  brushes,  and  in  other  similar 
situations.  The  common  or  European  wren  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  Ehirope,  ana  in  Morocco 
and  Algeria,  and  in  Asia  Minor  and  Northern 
Persia.  The  common  wren  is  more  abundant 
in  the  north  than  in  the  central  and  southern 
parts  of  Ehirope.  It  frequents  gardens,  hedges, 
and  thickets.  Its  flight  is  not  long  sustained; 
it  merely  flits  from  bush  to  bush,  or  from  one 
stone  to  another,  with  very  rapid  motion  of 
the  wings.  It  sometimes  ascends  trees,  neariy 
in  the  manner  of  creepers.  The  North  American 
species  of  wren  are  numerous;  but  many  of 
tnem  are  ranked  under  different  genera.  The 
house  wren  is  larger  than  the  £hm>pean  wren, 
being  about  five  inches  long.  It  is  abundant  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
less  shy  than  the  European  wren,  and  often 
builds  its  nest  near  houses,  and  in  boxes  pre- 
pared for  it.  The  nests  are  noade  to  fill  the 
boxes;  and  to  effect  this  a  large  mass  of  heter- 
ogeneous materials  b  sometimes  collected.  The 
sonf  of  the  house  wren  is  very  sweet.  The 
male  is  a  very  bold,  pugnacious  bird,  readily 
attacking  birds  far  larger  than  itself,  as  the 
bluebird  and  swallows,  and  taking  possession 
of  the  boxes  which  they  have  appropriated  for 
their  nests.  It  even  attacks  cats  when  tl^y 
approach  its  nest. 

^ebra.  A  name  sometimes  given  to  all  the 
striped  E^ida,  all  of  which  are  natives  of 
South  Afnca;  but  also,  in  a  more  restricted 
use,  designating  a  single  species,  Equus  or 
Asinus  Zdjira,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  South  Africa.  In  the  whole  group 
the  characters  more  resemble  those  of  t&  ass 
than  the  horse.  The  lebra  is  about  twelve 
hands  hif  h  at  the  shoulder.  It  is  of  a  light, 
graceful  form,  with  slender  limbs  and  narrow 
hoofs;  the  heEul  light,  the  ears  rather  looff  and 
open;  the  ground  color  white  or  slifhtly  tutted 
with  yellow;  the  head,  neck,  hoof,  and  kfts 
striped  with  black;  the  neck  and  body  tran^ 
versely,  but  not  regulariy;  the  bead  with  bands 
in  various  directions,  the  legs  with  irregular 
cross  stripes.  The  sebra  lives  in  small  herds, 
inhabiting  the  most  secluded  qwts. 
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Anns  and  Armor.  The  former  term  is 
ap{)lied  to  weapons  of  offense,  the  latter  to  the 
various  articles  of  defensive  covering  us^  in 
war  and  military  exercises,  e^)ecially  before  the 
introduction  of  gunpowder.  Weapons  of  of- 
fense are  divisible  into  two  distinct  sections  — 
firearms,  and  arms  used  without  gunpowder  or 
other  explosive  substance.  The  first  arms  of 
offense  would  probably  be  wooden  clubs,  then 
would  foUow  wooden  weapons  made  more  deadly 
by  means  of  stone  or  bone,  stone  axes,  slings, 
bows  and  arrows  with  heads  of  flint  or  bone,  and 
afterwards  various  weapons  of  bronze.  Subse- 
(juently  a  variety  of  arms  of  iron  and  steel  were 
introduced,  which  comprised  the  sword,  javelin, 
pike,  spear,  or  lance,  dagger,  axe,  mace,  chariot 
scythe,  etc.,  with  a  rude  artillery  consisting  of 
catapults,  ballists,  and  battering-rams.  From 
the  descriptions  of  Homer  we  know  that  almost 
all  the  Grecian  armor,  defensive  and  offensive, 
in  his  time  was  of  bronze;  though  iron  was 
sometimes  used.  The  lance,  spear,  and  javelin 
were  the  principal  weapons  of  this  age  among  the 
Greeks.  The  bow  is  not  often  mentioned. 
Amon^  ancient  nations  the  Egyptians  seem  to 
have  been  most  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
bow,  which  was  the  principal  weapon  of  the 
E^gyptian  infantry.  Peculiar  to  the  Egyptians 
was  a  defensive  weapon  intended  to  eaten  and 
break  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  With  the 
Assyrians  the  bow  was  a  favorite  weapon;  but 
with  them  lances,  spears,  and  javelins  were  in 
more  conmion  use  than  with  the  Egyptians. 
Most  of  the  lar^  engines  of  war,  chanots  with 
scythes  projecting  at  each  side  from  the  axle, 
catapults,  and  ballistse,  seem  to  have  been  of 
Assyrian  origin.  During  the  historical  age  of 
Greece  the  characteristic  weapon  was  a  heavy 
spear  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-four  feet  in 
length.  The  sword  used  by  the  Greeks  was 
short,  and  was  worn  on  the  right  side.  The 
Roman  sword  was  from  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
four  inches  in  length,  straight,  two-edged,  and 
obtusely  pointed,  and,  as  by  the  Greeks,  was  worn 
on  the  right  side.  It  was  used  principally  as  a 
stabbing  weapon.  It  was  originaUy  of  bronze. 
The  most  characteristic  weapon  of  the  Roman 
legionary  soldier,  however,  was  the  jnlum,  which 
was  a  kind  of  pike  or  javelin,  some  six  feet  or 
more  in  length.  The  pilum  was  sometimes  used 
at  close-quarters,  but  more  commonly  it  was 
thrown.  The  favorite  weapons  of  the  ancient 
Germanic  races  were  the  battle-axe,  the  lance 
or  dart,  and  the  sword.  The  weapons  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  spears,  axes,  swords,  knives, 
and  maces  or  clubs.  The  Normans  had  similar 
weapons,  and  were  well  furnished  with  archers 
and  cavalry.  The  cross-bow  was  a  comparatively 
late  invention  introduced  by  the  Normans. 
Gunpowder  was  not  used  in  Europe  to  discharge 

Srojectiles  till  the  beginning  of  tne  Fourteenth 
entiiry.  Cannon  are  first  mentioned  in  Eng- 
land in  1338,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  used  by  the  English  at  the  siege 


I  of  Cambrai,  in  1339.    The  projectiles  first  used 
for  cannon  were  of  stone.    Hand  firearms  date 
I  from    the   Fifteenth   Century.    At    first   they 
required  two  men  to  serve  them,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  rest  the  muzzle  on  a  stand  in  aiming 
and   firing.    The   first   improvement   was  tne 
invention  of  the  match-lock,  about  1476 ;  this 
was  foUowed  by  the  wheel-lock,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century  by  the  flint- 
lock, which  was  in  universal  use  until  it  was 
superseded  by  the  percussion-lock,  the  invention 
of  a  Scotch  clergyman  early  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    The    needle-gun    dates    from    1827. 
The  only  important  weapon  not  a  firearm  that 
has  been  invented  since  tne  introduction  of  gun- 
powder is  the  bayonet,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  invented  about  1650.    Some  kind  of  defen- 
sive covering  was  probably  of  almost  as  early 
invention  as  weapons  of  offense.    The  principal 
pieces  of  defensive  armor  used  by  the  ancients 
were  shields,  helmets,  cuirasses,  and  neaves. 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  Greece  the  shiteld  is  de- 
scribed as  of  immense  size,  but  in  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (about  B.  C.  420)  it  was 
mucn  smaller.    The  Romans  had  two  sorts  of 
shields;   the  scutum,  a  large  oblong  rectangular 
highlv  convex  shiela,  carried  by  the  legionaries; 
and  tne  parma^  a  small  round  or  oval  flat  shield, 
carried  by  the  light-armed  troops  and  the  cavalry. 
In  the  declining  days  of  Rome  the  shields  became 
larger  and  more  varied  in  form.    The  helmet 
was  a  characteristic  piece  of  armor  among  the 
Assyrians,    Greeks,    Etruscans,    and    Romans. 
Like  all  other  body  armor  it  was  usuallv  made 
of  bronze.    The  helmet  of  the  historical  age  of 
Greece  was  distinguished  by  its  lofty  crest.    The 
Roman  helmet  in  the  time  of  the  early  emperors 
fitted  close  to  the  head,  and  had  a  neck-guard 
and  hinged  cheek-pieces  fastened  under  the  chin, 
and  a  small  bar  across  the  face  for  a  visor.    Both 
Greeks  and  Romans  wore  cuirasses,  at  one  time 
of  bronze,  but  latterly  of  flexible  materials. 
Greaves  for  the  legs  were  worn  by  both,  but 
among  the  Romans  usually  on  one  leg.    The 
ancient  Germans  had  large  shields  of  plaited 
osier   covered    with   leather,    afterwards   their 
{  shields  were  small,  bound  with  iron,  and  studded 
with  bosses.    The  Anglo-Saxons  had  round  or 
I  oval  shields  of  wood,  covered  with  leather,  and 
I  having  a  boss  in  the  center;  and  they  also  had 
I  corselets,  or  coats  of  mail,  strengthened  with 
I  iron  rings.    The  Normans  were  well  protected 
I  by  mail ;  their  shields  were  somewhat  triangular 
in  shape,  their  helmets  conical.    Great  variety 
j  is  found  in  the  pattern  of  the  armor,  and  in  some 
cases  small  pieces  of  metal  were  used  instead  of 
I  rings,  forming  what  is  called  scale-armor.    A 
suit  of  armor  consisting  of  larger  pieces  of  metal, 
I  called  plate-armoTf  was  now  introduced,  and  the 
j  whole  body  came  to  be  incased  in  a  heavy  metal 
'  covering.    The  various  forms  of  ring  or  scale 
I  armor  were  gradually  superseded  by  the  plate- 
'  armor,  which  continued  to  be  worn  imtil  long 
'  after  the  introduction   of  firearms  and   field- 
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artillery.  A  complete  suit  of  armor  was  an 
elaborate  and  costly  equipment,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  different  pieces,  each  with  its  distinc- 
tive name.  In  modem  European  armies  the 
metal  cuirass  is  still  to  some  extent  in  use,  the 
cuiraaaiers  being  heavy  cavalry;  and  it  is  said 
that  this  piece  of  armor  proves  a  useful  defense 
against  rifle  bullets.  During  all  the  time  that 
the  use  of  heavy  armor  prevailed,  the  horsemen, 
who  alone  were  fully  armed,  formed  the  principal 
strength  of  armies;  and  infantry  were  generally 
regarded  as  of  hardly  any  account.  England 
was,  however,  an  exception,  as  the  English 
archers  were  ahnost  at  aU  times,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  guimowder,  an  important  and  sometimes 
the  chief  force  in  the  army.  The  bow  {Ump- 
bow)  of  the  English  archers  was  from  five  to  six 
feet  in  length,  and  the  arrow  discharged  from 
it  was  itself  a  yard  long.  The  lon^-bow  con- 
tinued in  general  use  in  England  till  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  as  late 
as  1627  there  was  a  body  of  English  archers 
in  the  pay  of  Richelieu  at  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle. 

Armies  of  the  World. 


Avail-  , 

_.           1 

Total 
War 

hTRSNGTH 

Avail- 

Countries 

ABLB  FOR 

Actiab 
Serviob 

Re-      1 

SERVES    ^ 

able  roB 

DUTT 

Unobo. 

Germany,     .    . 

613.000  1,227,000  1,840,000 

5.500.000 

France,     .    .    . 

529.000 

761.000  1.290,000 

3.600.000 

Russia,  .... 

1,100,000 

700,000  1.800.000  i9.600.000 

Austria-Hun- 

1 

■ 

itiTy?-.  :  : 

409.000 

381,000 

790,000 

4.7iM,jiOO 

240,000, 

390,000 

630.000 

3.ui.}i[.«i00 

Great  Bntaiu, 

263,000' 

487.000 

750,000 

4,oiJ4h.<iOO 

Japan, .... 

220,000 

380.000 

600.000 

5,<HH^il00 

Spain 

130,000, 

180.000; 

310,000 

1,VM>.I00 

Belgium,  .   .    . 

49,700 

93.300| 

143,000 

Tixi.lOO 

Netherlands,   . 

34.540 

6,510' 

126,055 

-HJiKifOO 

Denmark,    .    . 

14.000 

36,000 

50.000 

2:ti,y\oo 

Sweden,   ,    .    . 

62.536 

278,295 

340.831 

-Jt»ii.(iOO 

Norway.  .    .    . 

30,000 

125,000 

155,000 

nm.ioo 

Portugal..    .    . 

40.000 

84,000 

124,000 

■^7,-.nOO 

Bulgaria, .   .    . 

52.500 

812,500 

365,000 

I-^J.uOO 

Servia 

27.000 

198,000 

225.000 

80,000 

Rumania.    .    . 

136,000 

34,000 

170.000 

650.000 

Switserland,    . 

143.000 

135.000 

278.000 

125.000 

Turkey,    .    .    . 

350.000 

495.000 

845.000 

2.000.000 

Greece 

25.000 

25,000 

50.000 

230.000 

China 

60.000 

500.000 

560.000 

Mexico,    .    .    . 

26.595 

82,000 

108.595 

1.5iD6',660 

Brasil 

25.000 

75,000 

100.000 

2.000.000 

Argentine,   .    . 
Chile 

18.000 

482,000. 

500.000 

15.000 

50,000 

65.000 

Peru 

4.000 

10,000 

14.000 

Veneiuela,  .    . 

9,600 

20.000 

29.600 

Bolivia 

2.430 

176.158 

178.588 

Colombia.    .    . 

5.000 

200.000 

205.000 

Costa  Rica.  .    . 

1.000 

5.000 

6.000 

Kcuador,  .   .    . 

4.379 

90.000 

94.379 

Siilvador.  .  .    , 

3.000 

18.000 

21.000 

Nicaragua.  .    . 

4.1X)0 

36.000 

40.000 

I'ruguay, .  .    . 
Haifi 

5,  SIX) 

35.000 

40.800 

7.000 

7.000 

Unitwl  States. 

69.S71 

95.66q^ 

Brtdffe.  The  earliest  bridges  were  no  doubt 
trutikM  of  trees.  The  arch  seems  to  have  been 
I ni known  amongst  most  of  the  nations  of  an- 
tl«|iiitv.  Kven  the  Greeks  had  not  sufficient 
iuM|u»untnnoe  with  it  to  apply  it  to  bridge  build- 
Intf.  Tho  Homans  were  the  first  to  employ  the 
hiiholplt*  of  the  arch  in  tliis  direction,  and  after 
\\\t^  iMUjKtniction  of  such  a  work  as  the  great 
iui'IumI  wwtT  at  Home,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  a 
biidtfr*  ovf»r  tht*  Tiln^r  winild  l>e  of  comparatively 


easy  execution.    One  of  the  finest  examples  of 
the  Roman  bridge  was  the  bridge  built  by  Au- 
I  gustus  over  the  Nera  at  Narnl,  the  vestiges  of 
I  which  still  remain.    It  consisted  of  four  arches, 
the  lonsest  of  142  feet  span.    The  most  oele- 
I  brated  bridges  of  ancient  Rome  were  not  gen- 
j  erally,  however,  distinguished  by  the  extraor- 
I  dinarjr  size  of  tneir  arches,  nor  by  the  lightness 
of  their  piers,  but  by  their  excellence  and  dura- 
I  bility.    The  span  of  their  arches  seldom  exceeded 
j  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  they  were  mostlv 
I  semicircular,  or  nearly  so.    The  Romans  buift 
bridges  wherever  their  conquests  extended,  and 
I  in  Britain  there  are  still  a  number  of  bridges 
dating  from  Roman  times.    One  of  the  most 
I  ancient  post-Roman  bridges  in  England  is  the 
I  Gothic  triangular  bridge  at  Crojrland,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, said  to  have  been  built  in  860,  having 
I  three  archways  meeting  in  a  conunon  center  at 
their  apex,  and  three  roadways.    The   longest 
old  bridge  in  En^and  was  that  over  the  Trent 
at  Burton,  in  StiSfordshire,  built  in  the  Twelfth 
Century,    of   squared   freestone,   and    recently 
I  pulled  down.     It  consisted  of  thirty-six  arches, 
and  was  1,545  feet  long.    Old  London  bridge 
I  was  commenced  in  1176,  and  finished  in  1209. 
It  had  houses  on  each  side  like*a  regular  street 
i  till  175d-58.    In  1831, it  wasaltocether  removed, 
■  the  new  bridse,  which  had  been  begun  in  1824, 
I  having  then  been  finished.    The  art  of  brid^ 
,  building  made  no  progress  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  Empire  till  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, when  the  French  architects  began  to  intro- 
Iduce  improvements,  and  the  constructions  of 
Perronet    (Nogent-sur-Seine ;     Neuilly;     Louis 
XVI.  bridee  at  Paris)  are  masterpieces.     Within 
the  last  half  century  or  so  the  use  of  steam  and 
iron,  the  inmiense  developments  of  all  mechani- 
cal contrivances,  and  the  great  demand  for  rail- 
way bridges  and  viaducts  have  given  a  jreat 
stimulus  to  invention  in  this  department.     Stone 
brid^  consist  of  an  arch  or  series  of  arches, 
and  m  building  them  the  properties  of  the  arch, 
the  nature  of  tne  materials,  and  many  other  mat- 
;  ters  have  to  be  carefully  considered.    It  has  been 
found  that  in  the  construction  of  an  arch  the 
slipping  of  the  stones  upon  one  another  is  pre- 
vented by  their  mutual  pressure  and  the  friction 
of  their  surfaces;    the  use  of  cement  is  thus 
subordinate  to  the  principle  of  construction  in 
contributing  to  the  strength  and  maintenance  of 
the  fabric.    The  masonry  or  rock  which  receives 
the  lateral  thrust  of  an  arch  is  called  the  oiwt- 
mentf  the  perpendicular  supports  are  the  piers. 
The  width  of  an  arch  is  its  span;  the  greatest  span 
in  any  stone  bridge  is  about  250  feet.     A  one- 
span  Dridge  has,  of  course,  no  piers.     In  con- 
structing a  bridge  across  a  deep  stream  it  Is 
desirable  to  have  the  smallest  possible  number 
of  points  of  support.    Piers  in  tne  waterway  are 
not  only  expensive  to  form,  but  obstruct  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  by  the  very  extent 
of  resisting  surface  they  expose  the  structure  to 
shocks  and  the  wearing  action  of  the  water.     In 
building  an  arch,  a  tmiber  framework  is  used 
called  the  center,  or  centering.     The    centerinfj 
has  to  keep  the  stones  or  voussoirs  in  positaon  till 
they  are  keyed  in,  that  is,  all  fixed  in  thmr  places 
by  the  insertion  of  the  keystone.     The  &st  iron 
bridges  were  erected  from  about  1777  to  1790. 
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The  same  general  principles  apply  to  the  con- 
struction of  iron  as  of  stone  oriages,  but  the 
greater  cohesion  and  adaptability  of  the  material 
give  more  liberty  to  tl^  architect,  and  much 
mater  width  of  span  is  possible.  At  first,  iron 
bridges  were  erected  in  tne  form  of  arches,  and 
the .  material  employed  was  cast  iron :  but  the 
SLTcii  has  now  b€«n  g^enerally"  superseded  b]r  the 
beam  or  girder f  with  its  numerous  modifications; 
and  wrought  iron  or  steel  is  likewise  foimd  to  be 
much  better  adapted  for  reasting  a  great  tensile 
strain  than  cast-metal.  Numerous  modifications 
exist  of  the  beam  or  girder,  as  the  lattice-girder, 
bow-string-girder,  etc. ;  but  of  these  none  is  more 
interesting  than  the  tubular  or  hollow  girder, 
first  rendered  famous  from  its  employment  bv 
Robert  Stephenson  in  the  construction  of  the  rail- 
way bridge  across  the  Menai  Strait,  and  connect- 
ing Anglesey  with  the  mainland  of  North  Wales. 
This  is  known  as  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 
The  tubes  are  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  con- 
structed of  riveted  plates  of  wrought  iron,  with 
rows  of  rectangular  tubes  or  cells  for  the  floor  and 
roof  respectively.  The  brid^  consists  of  two 
of  these  enormous  tubes  or  nollow  beams  laid 
side  by  side,  one  for  the  up  and  the  other  for  the 
down  traffic  of  the  railway,  and  extending  each 
to  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length  Other 
tubular  bridges  of  importance  are  the  Conway 
Brid^,  over  the  River  Conway,  an  erection  iden- 
tical in  principle  with  the  Bntannia  Bridge,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale;  the  Brotherton  Bridge  over 
the  river  Aire;  the  tubular  railway  bridge  across 
the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile^  which  has  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  roadway  is  carried  above 
instead  of  through  the  tubes;  and  the  Victoria 
Bridge  over  the  St.  Lawrence,  Canada.  In 
many  respects  this  structure  is  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  Britannia  Bridce,  being  sup- 
ported bv  twenty-four  piers,  and  nearly  two 
miles  in  length,  or  about  five  and  a  half  times 
that  of  the  bridf^  across  the  Menai  Strait.  A 
flirder  railway  bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Tay  at 
Dimdee  was  opened  in  1887,  being  the  second 
built  at  the  same  place,  after  the  first  had  given 
way  in  a  great  storm.  It  is  two  miles  seventy- 
three  yards  long,  has  eighth-five  spans,  is  seven- 
tv-seven  feet  high  and  carries  two  lines  of  rails. 
ifhe  bridge  over  the  Firth  of  Forth,  at  Queens- 
ferry,  a  notable  structure,  has  two  chief  spans 
of  1,710  feet,  two  others  of  680  feet,  fifteen  of 
168  feet,  and  seven  small  arches,  and  will  give 
a  clear  headway  for  navigation  purposes  of  150 
feet  above  high-water  of  spring-tides.  The 
great  spans  consist  of  a  cantilever  at  either  end, 
680  feet  long,  and  a  central  girder  of  350  feet. 
Both  the  above  bridj^s  are  built  to  carry  the 
lines  of  the  North  Bntish  Railway.  The  Crum- 
lin  Railway  Viaduct,  South  Wales,  having  lattice- 
girders  supported  on  open-work  piers  is  more 
remarkable  for  height  than  lengtn,  being  200 
feet  high.  Suspension  bridges,  l>eing  entirely 
independent  of  central  supports,  do  not  interfere 
with  the  river,  and  may  be  erected  where  it  is 
impracticable  to  build  bridges  of  any  other  kind. 
The  entire  weight  of  a  suspension  bridge  rests 
upoii  the  piers  at  either  end  from  which  it  is 
suspended,  all  the  weight  being  below  the  points 
of  support.  Such  bridges  always  swing  a  little, 
giving  a  vibratory  movement  which  imparts  a 


peculiar  sensation  to  the  passenger.  The  modes 
of  constructing  these  brid^  are  various.  The 
roadwa^r  is  suspended  either  from  chains  or 
from  wire-ropes,  the  ends  of  which  require 
to  be  anchored,  that  is  attached  to  the  solid 
rock  or  masses  of  masonry  or  iron.  One  of 
the  earlier  of  the  great  suspension  bridges 
is  that  constructed  by  Telford  over  the  Menai 
Strait  near  the  Bntannia  Tubular  Bridge, 
finished  in  1825;  the  opening  between  tne 
points  of  suspension  is  580  feet.  The  Hammer- 
smith Chain-bricige,  tlK  Union  Suspension 
bridge  near  Berwick,  and  the  suspendon  bridge 
over  the  Avon  at  Clifton  are  other  British 
examples.  On  the  European  Continent,  the 
Friboui^  Suspension  bridge  in  Switzerland, 
span  870  feet,  erected,  1834,  is  a  celebrated 
work ;  as  is  that  over  the  Danube  connect- 
ing Buda  with  Pesth.  In  America  the  lower 
suspension  bridge  over  the  Niagara,  seven 
miles  below  the  falls,  supported  by  wire 
cables,  is  822  feet  long;  it  has  two  floors  or 
roadways  connected  together  but  fifteen  feet 
apart,  the  lower  serving  for  ordinary  traffic, 
the  upper  carrying  thiie  lines  of  rails,  245 
feet  above  the  river.  Another  bridge,  close 
to  the  falls,  has  a  span  of  1,250  feet.  The 
Cincinnati  bridge  over  the  Ohio  has  a  span  of 
1,057  feet.  A  suspension  bridge  of  great  mag- 
nitude, connecting  the  city  of  New  York  with 
Brooklyn,  was  opened  in  1883.  The  centra! 
or  main  span  is  1,595^  feet  from  tower  to 
tower,  ana  the  land  spans  between  the  towers 
and  the  anchorages  930  feet  each;  the  ap- 
proach on  the  New  York  side  is  2,492  feet, 
long,  and  that  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  1,901 
feet,  making  the  total  length  5,989  feet.  The 
height  of  the  platform  at  the  center  is  135 
feet  above  hign  water,  and  at  the  ends  119 
feet.  The  rowiway  is  eighty-five  feet  broad, 
and  is  divided  into  five  sections,  the  two  out- 
side for  vehicles,  the  two  inner  for  trolley- 
cars,  the  middle  one,  twelve  feet  above  the 
rest,  for  foot-passengers.  Cost  over  $15,000,- 
000.  Though  the  oldest  bridges  on  record 
were  built  of  wood,  like  the  Sublician  Bridge 
at  Rome,  or  that  thrown  by  Caesar  across  the 
Rhine,  it  is  only  in  certain  places  and  for 
certain  purposes  that  wood  is  much  used  at 
present.  In  modem  times  Germany  has  been 
the  school  for  wooden  bridges.  Perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  wooden  bridjros  was 
that  which  spanned  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen 
in  Switzerland.  This  was  364  feet  in  length 
and  eighteen  feet  broad.  It  was  designed 
and  executed  by  Ulric  Grubenman,  a  village 
carpenter,  in  1758,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
!  French,  in  1799.  In  the  United  States,  where 
I  timber  is  still  in  common  use,  we  have  some  fine 
I  examples,  the  Trenton  Bridge  over  the  Delaware, 
'erect^  in  1804;  the  bridge  over  the  Susque- 
'  hanna,  etc. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  developments  in 
the  art  of  bridge  construction  are  to  be  found 
in  North  Amenca,  where  an  enormous  railway 
t  system,  traversing  a  country  of  great  rivers  and 
ravines,  has  given  an  exceptional  stimulus  to 
the  art.  The  main  characteristics  of  American 
bridges  are  simplicity  and  boldness  of  design, 
the  reduction  of   the  number  of   members  to  a 
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minimum  by  the  use  of  open  trusses  composed 
of  simple  systems  rather  than  the  plate, 
tubular,  or  closely-latticed  girders  of  European 
engineers,  thus  offering  less  resistance  to  wind 
pressure. 

NOTABLE  BRIDGES 

Albany  (ov«r  the  Hudaon).  Iron;  leng:th  of  draw,  400 
feet. 

Arcneull  Aqueduct.  Stone;  length,  1,279  feet;  semi- 
circular arch. 

Barentin  Viaduct.  Stone;  length,  1,545  feet;  semi- 
circular arch. 

Blscarl  Aqueduct.    Stone;  length,   1,222  feet;  ogival. 

Bombay  (Madras).     Lensth.  3.730  feet. 

Boyne.     Wrought  iron;   length,  1J60  feet;   lattice. 

Brighton  Viaduct.  Brick;  length,  960  feet;  semi- 
circular arch. 

Britannia.    Wroudit  iron:  length,  1.488  feet;  tubular. 

Brooklyn  (East  River).  Length,  6,989  feet;  suspen- 
sion. 

Carpentras  Aqueduct.  Stone;  length,  1^687  feet; 
semi-circular  arch. 

Chaumont  Viaduct.  Length,  1,968  feet;  semi-cir- 
cular arch. 

Cincinnati  and  CoTlnf^ton  (over  the  Ohio).  Built, 
1867;  length.  1,067  feet;  suspension. 

Cllftoo  (over  Niagara  River).  Length,  1.268  feet;  sus- 
pension. 

Consleton  Viaduct.  Stone;  length,  2,870  feet;  arch, 
segment. 

Crumlln  Viaduct.  Iron;  length,  1.050  feet;  truss- 
gird. 

Danube  (near  Stadlan,  Austria).  Iron;  length,  2.520 
feet. 

Dee  Viaduct.  Stone;  length,  1.388  feet:  semi-circular 
arch. 

Dlnttnc  Vale  Viaduct.  Timber;  length.  1.452  feet; 
arch,  segment. 

Dubuque  (over  the  Mississippi).  Iron;  length.  1,758 
feet. 

Florence  (over  the  Amo).  Built  1569;  marble;  length, 
322  feet;  elliptical  arch. 

Forth  Brid^.  Over  the  Firth  of  Forth,  Scotland; 
cantilever;  iron  and  steel;  length,  nearly  two  miles, 
including  approaches.     Opened  March  4,  1890. 

Fransdon  Viaduct.  Stone;  length,  1,916  feet;  semi- 
circular arch. 

Godavery  Irricatlon  Aqueduct.  Stone;  length, 
2,356  feet;  arch,  segment. 

Ooeltsschthal  Viaduct.  Stone;  length.  1.900  feet; 
elliptical  arch. 

Hariem  River  Aqueduct  (High  Bridge).  Stone; 
length,  1,450  feet;  semi-circular  arch. 

Indre  Viaduct.  Stone;  length,  2,463  feet;  semi-cir- 
cular arch. 

Klnsua  Viaduct  (R.  R.'i-  On  Bradford  branch  of 
New  York,  Lake  Erie,  and  Western  R.  R.,  near  Brad- 
ford, Pa.,  iron;  height.  301  feet;  length,  2.052  feet. 

Usboa  Aqueduct.    Stone;   length,  3i805  feet;  ogival. 

Louisville,  Ky.  (o\*er  the  Ohio).     Length,  5.310  feet 

Malntenon  Aqueduct.  Stone;  length,  16.367  feet; 
semi-circular  arch. 

Minneapolis  Suspension  Bridge.  Completed.  1876; 
length,  with  approaches,  one  mue. 

Montpelller  Aqueduct.  Stone;  length,  3.214  feet; 
semi-circular  arch. 

Niagara  (built.  1855).     Length,  2.220  feet;  suspension. 

Nmcent-Bur-Mame  Viaduct.  Stone;  length,  2.722 
feet;  semi-circular  arch. 

Omaha  (over  the  Missouri).     Length.  2.800  feet. 

Pavla.    Stone;  length,  620  feet;  ogival. 

Poughkeepsle.     Iron;  cantilever;  length,  6.767  feet. 

Sulncy  (over  the  Mississippi).     Iron;  length.  3.200  feet, 
ochester  (new).    C^t  iron;   length,  498  feet;  arch, 

segment. 
Boyal    Border    Bridse    (Berwick).    Stone;     length, 

2,160  feet;  semi-circular  arch. 
Schuylkill.    Timber:    length.  1.000  feet;    frame  truss. 
St.  Anne's.    Wrought  iron:  length,  1.350  feet;  tubular. 
St.  Charles  (Mo.)-     Iron;  len^,  6,536  feet. 
St.  Louis  (across  the  Mississippi).     Minnesota  and  North 

Western  R.  R.;  iron;    1,825  feet  long,  draw  span  412 

feet  lonfl;,   the  latter  being  one  of  the  largest  and 

heaviest  in  the  world. 
Susquehanna.    Stone;  length,  3,500  feet;  semi-circular 

arch. 
Trenton  (Delaware).    Timber;  length,  960  feet;  frame 

truss. 
Victoria  (St.  Lawrence).     Wrought  iron;  length,  9,437 

feet;  tubular. 


Washington  Bridge  (across  Harlem  Ri^'er  >'alley. 
N.  Y.);  two  steel  arches  of  510  feet  span;  roadway. 
80  feet  wide;  length.  2,375  feet;  height  abov-e  the 
Hariem  River,  133  feet. 


Burial  is  applied  to  the  prevalent  method 
amon^  civilizea  nations  of  disposing  of  the 
dead  by  hiding  them  in  the  earth.  The  general 
tendency  of  mankind  has  been  to  bury  the 
dead  out  of  sight  of  the  living;  and  various 
as  the  methods  of  accomplishing  this  end  have 
been,  they  have  resolved  themselves  into  three 
great  classifications:  (1)  The  simple  closing  up 
of  the  body  in  wood  or  stone.  (2)  The  burning 
of  the  body  and  the  entombing  of  the  ashes. 
(3)  The  embalming  of  the  body.  The  first  of 
these  seems  to  be  the  earliest  form  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  and  it  is  the  form  most  amply 
sanctioned  by  the  existing  practice  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  It  is  the  metnod  referred  to  in  the 
earliest  Scriptures;  and  all  are  familiar  with  the 
touching  scene  in  which  Abraham  buries  Sarah 
in  the  cave  in  the  land  of  Canaan  which  be- 
longed to  Ephron,  but  was,  after  a  solemn  and 
courteous  n^^tiation,  secured  to  Abraham 
for  a  possession  in  which  to  bury  his  dead. 
There  is  freouent  allusion  in  the  later  Scriptures, 
and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  to  the 
embalxning  of  the  body  in  antiseptics  and 
fragrant  substances.  The  Israelites  may  have 
learned  the  practice  of  embalming  from  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  it  was  an  art  so  greatly 
cmtivated  and  extensively  practiced  that 
Eg}rptian  corpses,  as  inofifensive  as  any  article 
of  wood  or  stone,  are  scattered  over  Europe  in 
museums,  and  are  even  to  be  found  as  curiosities 
in  private  houses.  The  soil  and  climate  of 
Upper  Egypt  seem  to  have  afiforded  facilities  for 
embalming  unmatched  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world;  and  in  other  places  the  vestiges  of  the 
practice  are  comparatively  rare,  though  it  is 
usual  even  yet  to  embalm  ro>^l  coipses,  and  in 
some  places  to  preserve  a  series  of  mummies, 
as  in  tne  vault  of  the  monastery  of  Kreuzberjg,  at 
Bonn,  where  the  monks  have  been  successively 
preserved  in  their  costume  for  centuries.  The 
practice  of  incremation,  of  the  burning  of  the 
body  and  the  entombing  of  the  ashes,  deserx-^ 
more  inc|uiiy  than  it  nas  yet  obtained.  In 
Greece,  in  Etruria  —  both  before  and  after  it 
came  under  the  Romans  —  and  in  the  North  of 
Europe,  the  simple  burial  of  the  body,  and  its 
prior  reduction  to  ashes,  were  both  practicc»d, 
and  sometimes  contemporaneously.  The  tombs 
of  Etruria  are  rich  in  art,  much  of  it  going  to  the 
adornment  of  the  urns  of  baked  clay  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  kept.  Vessels  of  terra 
cotta,  or  cooked  earth,  containing  human  re- 
mains, have  been  found,  often  so  large  that  they 
appear  to  have  served  as  coffins  for  containing 
the  whole  body.  When  human  remains  are  catt- 
nected  with  barrows,  cromlechs,  or  the  laiige, 
shapeless  pillars  commonly  called  Druidical,  it 
is  often  very  questionable  whether  the  monu- 
ment was  inade  to  receive  such  remains.  It  is 
certainly  ascertained  to  have  been  a  practice  in 
ancient  times  to  bmy  bodies  in  tombs  which 
were  themselves  ancient  when  they  received 
their  inmates.  Some  df  the  grandest  bufldings 
in  the  worid  have  been  toinbs;    such  are  toe 
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pyramids,  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  the  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  and  many  temples  scattered 
over  Hindustan.  Thus,  the  respect  paid  by  the 
living  to  the  dead  has  preserved  for  the  world 
many  magnificent  fruits  of  architectural  genius 
and  labor.  A  notion  that  the  dead  may  require 
the  things  they  have  been  fond  of  in  life  has 
also  preserved  to  the  existing  world  many  relics 
of  the  customs  of  past  ages.  The  tombs  of 
Egypt  have  suppliea  an  immense  quantity  of 
them,  which  have  taught  the  present  age  more 
of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations  than  all  the 
learned  books  that  have  been  written.  It  is  an 
awful  remembrance,  at  the  same  time,  that 
inanimate  things  were  not  all  that  the  dead  were 
expected  to  take  with  them.  Herodotus  tells 
us  of  favorite  horses  and  slaves  sacrificed  at  the 
holocaust  of  the  dead  chief.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  in  our  own  day  in  Ashantee. 
In  many  countries  the  wives  had  the  doom,  or 
privilege,  as  it  was  thought,  of  departing  with 
their  husbands;  and  down  to  the  present  ^ner- 
ation  the  practice  has  lived  in  full  vigor  m  the 
Hindu  suttee.  Among  the  Jews,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  many  ancient  nations  the  dead 
were  buried  beyond  the  towns.  In  Christian 
countries,  if  the  remains  of  the  saint  to  whom  a 
church  was  dedicated  could  be  obtained  —  or 
anything  passing  for  the  remains  —  they  were 
buried  near  the  altar  in  the  choir.  It  became  a 
prevalent  desire  to  be  buried  near  these  saints, 
and  the  bodies  of  men  eminent  for  their  piety,  or 
high  in  rank,  came  thus  to  be  buried  in  cnurches. 
Catacombs.  Subterraneous  chambers  and 
passages  formed  generally  in  a  rock,  which  is 
soft  and  easily  excavated,  such  as  tufa.  Cata- 
combs are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  country 
where  such  rocks  exist,  and,  in  most  cases, 
probably  originated  in  mere  quarries,  which 
afterward  came  to  be  used  either  as  places  of 
sepulture  for  the  <jead  or  as  hiding-places  for 
the  living.  The  most  celebrated  catacombs  in 
•existence,  and  those  which  are  generally  under- 
stood when  catacombs  are  spoken  of,  are  those 
on  the  Via  Appia,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Rome.  To  these  dreary  crypts  it  is  believed 
that  the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of 
retiring,  in  order  to  celebrate  their  new  worship 
in  times  of  persecution,  and  in  them  were  buried 
many  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  primitive 
Church.  They  consist  of  long,  narrow  galleries, 
usually  about  eight  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide, 
which  twist  and  turn  in  all  directions,  very  much 
resembling  mines.  The  ^ves  were  constructed 
by  hollowing  out  a  portion  of  the  rock,  at  the 
side  of  the  gallery,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
body.  The  entrance  was  then  built  up  with 
stones,  on  which  usually  the  letters  D.  M.  (Deo 
Maximo),  or  XP,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
Oreek  name  of  Christ,  were  inscribed.  Other 
inscriptions  and  marks,  such  as  the  cross,  are 
also  found.  Though  latterly  devoted  to  pur- 
poses of  Christian  interment  exclusively,  it  is 
believed  that  the  catacombs  were  at  one  time 
used  as  buryine-places  by  pagans  also.  At 
irregular  intervals  these  galleries  expand  into 
wide  and  lofty  vaulted  cMimbers,  in  which  the 
service  of  the  Church  was  no  doubt  celebrated, 
and  which  still  have  the  appearance  of  churches. 
The  original  extent  of  the  catacombs  is  uncer- 


tain, the  guides  maintaining  that  they  have  a 
length  of  twenty  miles,  whereas  about  six  only 
can  now  be  ascertained  to  exist,  and  of  these 
many  portions  have  either  fallen  in  or  become 
dangerous.  When  Rome  was  besieged  by  the 
Lombards  in  the  Eighth  Century,  many  of  the 
catacombs  were  destroyed,  and  the  popes  after- 
ward caused  the  remains  of  many  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs  to  be  removed  and  buried  in  the 
churches.  Art  found  its  way  into  the  catacombs 
at  an  early  period,  and  many  remains  of  fres- 
coes are  still  found  in  them.  Belzoni,  in  1815 
and  1818,  explored  many  Egyptian  catacombs 
built  3,000  years  aso,  and  brought  to  England 
the  Smx>phagus  of  Psanunetichus,  form^  of 
Oriental  alabaster  exquisitely  sculptured.  In 
the  Parisian  catacombs,  formerly  stone  quarries, 
human  remains  from  the  Cemeterv  of  the  Inno- 
cents were  deposited  in  1785,  and  many  of  the 
victims  of  the  Revolution  of  1792-94  are  in- 
terred in  them. 

Chivalry 9  a  term  which  indicates  strictly 
the  oiganization  of  knighthood  as  it  existed  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  a  general  sense  the 
spirit  and  aims  which  distinguished  the  knights 
of  those  times.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the 
chivalric  ages  were  a  warlike  spirit,  a  lofty  de- 
votion to  the  female  sex,  a  love  of  adventure, 
and  an  undefinable  thirst  for  ^lory.  The  Cru- 
sades gave  for  a  time  a  religious  turn  to  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  and  various  religious  orders  of 
knighthood  arose,  such  as  the  Knights  of  St. 
John,  the  Templars,  the  Teutonic  Knights,  etc. 
The  education  of  a  knight  in  the  days  of  chivalry 
was  as  follows:  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  sent 
to  the  court  of  some  baron  or  noble  knight, 
where  he  spent  his  time  chiefly  in  attending  on 
the  ladies,  and  acauiring  skill  in  the  use  of  arms, 
in  riding,  etc.  Wnen  advancing  age  and  experi- 
ence in  the  use  of  arms  had  qualified  the  page  for 
war,  he  became  an  esquire^  or  aquire.  This  word 
is  from  Latin  acutum,  a  shield,  it  being  among 
other  offices  the  squire's  business  to  carry  the 
shield  of  the  knight  whom  he  served.  The  third 
and  highest  rank  of  chivalry  was  that  of  knight- 
hood, which  was  not  conferred  before  the  twenty- 
first  year,  except  in  the  case  of  distinguished 
birth  or  great  achievements.  The  individual 
prepared  himself  by  confessing,  fasting,  etc.; 
religious  rites  were  performed;  and  then,  after 
prombing  to  be  faithful,  to  protect  ladies  and 
orphans,  never  to  lie  nor  utter  slander,  to  live 
in  harmony  with  his  equals,  etc.,  he  received 
the  accolade,  a  slight  blow  on  the  neck  with 
the  flat  of  the  sword  from  the  person  who 
dubbed  him  a  knight.  Thb  was  often  done 
on  the  eve  of  battle,  to  stimulate  the  new 
knight  to  deeds  of  valor ;  or  after  the  copfi- 
bat,  to  reward  signal  bravery.  Though  chiv- 
alry had  its  detects,  chief  amongst  which, 
perhaps,  we  may  note  a  tendency  to  certain 
affectations  and  exaggerations  of  sentiment 
and  profession,  yet  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
tempering  in  a  very  beneficial  manner  the 
natural  rudeness  of  feudal  society.  As  a 
system  of  education  for  the  nobles,  it  taught 
them  the  best  ideals,  social  and  moral,  which  the 
times  could  understand,  and  filled  a  place  in 
civilization  which  as  yet  the  arts  and  letters 
could  hardly  occupy. 
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THE  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  OF  FACTS- 


Cltlesy  Popular  Names  of. 

Aberdeen.    Granite  City. 

Athens*    City  uf  the  Violet  Crown. 

Bacdad.    City  of  Peace. 

Baltimore.    Monumental  City,  from  the  number  of 

monuments  it  contains. 
Blrmlnsham.    The  Blidland  Capital. 
Brighton.    Oueen    of    Watering    Places,     **London- 

super-Mare. 
Boston.    City  of  Notions,  from  the  amount  of  **  Yankee 

notions,"  so  called,  manufactured  there;    Hub  of  the 

Universe,  so  called  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

Tri-Mountain  City,  from  the  three  hills  on  which  it 

was  origipally  buut. 
Brooldyn.    City  of   Churches,   from   the   number  of 

churches  it  contains. 
Buffalo.    Queen  City  of  the  Lakes. 
Cairo.    City  of  Victory. 
Chicago.    Uarden  City,  from  the  number  and  beauty 

of  its  private  gardens:  Windy  City,  from  the  constant 

winds  blowizig  from  the  lakes. 
Cincinnati.    Queen  City,  so  called  when  it  was  the 

commercial  metropolis  of  the  Middle  West. 
Cleveland.    Forest  City,  from  the  number  of  trees  on 

its  streets. 
Constantinople.    City  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Detroit.    City  of  the  Straits,  from  its  location  on  the 

strait  connecting  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie. 
Edlnbargh.    Modem  Athens. 
Hannlbalt  Mo.    Bluff  City,  from  its  location  on  the 

bluffs  of  the  Missouri  River. 
Indianapolis.    Railroad  City,  from  its  being  a  great 

railroad  center. 
Jerusalem.    Holy  City;  City  of  David;  City  of  Peace. 
Keokuk*  la.     Gate  City,  from  its  situation  at  the  foot 

of  the  Mississippi  Rapids. 


LiverpooL    The  Modem  Tyre. 

Louisville,  Ky.     Falls  City,  from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio 

River,  here  located. 
Lowell*  Mass.    City  of  Spindles,  from  its  large  manu- 
facturing interests. 
Manchester.    Cottonopolis. 
Nashville.  TennZ    Qty  of  Rocks,   from   its   natural 

surroundings. 
New  Havm.    City  of  Elms,  from  the  great  number  of 

these  trees  it  contains. 
New  Orleans.    Crescent  City,  from  its  position  on  a 

curve  of  the  Mississippi. 
New  York.    Empire  City,  from  its  being  the  chief  city 

of  the  United  States. 
Paris.    City  of  the  Lily,  or  City  of  Louis. 
Philadelphia.    City  of     Brotherly     Love,     from     the 

meaning  of  the  name. 
Pittsburg*  Pa.     Iron  City,  from  the  extent  of  its  iron 

manufactures;     and   Smoky   City,   from   the   smoke 

which  overhangs  it. 
Portland*  Me.    Forest  City,  from  the  number  of  trees 

in  its  streets. 
Rochester*  N.  T.     Flour  City,  from  the  number  of 

flour  mills  located  there. 
Rome.    City  of  the  Seven  HtU^. 
San  Francisco.    City  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
St.  "liOUis.     Mound  Qty,   from   the  artificial   mounds 

found  there. 
Springfield*  Mass.    CSty  of  Homes,  from  the  many 

people  who  own  their  own  homes. 
Springfield*  O.     Flower  City,  from  the  beauty  of  its 

surroundings. 
Venice.    City  of  St.  Mark.  Citv  of  the  Seventy  Isles. 
Washington.    City  of  Magnificent  Distances,  from  its 

being  laid  out  on  a  large  and  regular  scale. 
Worcester.    The   Faithful   City,    so   called    from    iu 

motto:     Fhreat  Semper  Cxviiae  ^idelie. 
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Name 


Braganxa 

Rajah  of  Mattan. 

Orloff, 

Florentine,    .    .    . 
Tavemier, .  .    .    . 


Pitt  or  Regent,    .    . 
Star  of  the  South.    . 

Koh-i-noor,  .... 

Shah 

Nn.S$a«.       ..... 

lAijhi  yrtlcv,     .    .    . 
Porter  RhodpR,     .    . 

Biue 

Sancy,    ...... 

Pigott. 

Star  ot  South  Africa, 
Dudley,.        .... 

H.jpe 

Par  ha  of  Egypt,  .    . 
Chu^rlcfl  thti  Bold,     . 


Discov- 
ered 


Possessor 


1741 
17.56 


1668 
1775 
1702 
1853 
B.C.56 


Ik 


1872 

15th  Cent. 

1867* 


King  of  Portugal. 

Rajah  of  Mattan  (Borneo). 

Czar  of  Russia  (scepter). 

Emperor  of  Austria. 

Stolen  in  1792. 

King  of  Portugal. 

King  of  Prussia. 

A  BraiiUan  diamond, 

§iueen  of  England, 
sar  of  Russia. 
Lord  (Mar9uis  oO  Westminster. 
Stewart  (diamond). 
Found  in  South  Africa. 

Ciar  of  Russia. 

Bought  by  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge^ 

Earl  of  Dudley. 

Mr.  Henry  Hope's  family. 

Khedive  of  Egypt. 


Duel*  A  premeditated  and  prearranged 
combat  between  two  persons,  with  deadly 
weapons,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  some  pn- 
vate  difference  or  quarrel.  The  combat  gener- 
ally takes  place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
called  seconds,  who  make  arrangements  as  to 
the  mode  of  fighting,  place  the  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  the  combatants,  and  see  thiftt  the  laws 
they  have  laid  down  are  carried  out.  The  origin 
of  the  practice  of  duelling  is  referred  to  the  trial 
by  "wager  of  battle,"  which  obtained  in  early 
ages.  This  form  of  duel  arose  among  the  Ger- 
manic peoples,  and  a  judicial  combat  of  the  kind 
was  authorized  by  Gundebald,  King  of  the  Bur- 
gundians,  as  early  as  501  A.  D.  When  the 
ludicial  combat  declined  the  modem  duel  arose, 
being  probably  to  some  extent  an  independent 
outcome  of  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  chiv- 
alry.   France  was  the  country  in  which  it  arose. 


the  Sixteenth  Century  beine  the  time  at  which 
it  first  became  common,  ifpon  every  insult  or 
injury  which  seemed  to  touch  his  hono^,  a  gen- 
tleman thought  himself  entitled  to  draw  his 
sword,  and  to  caU  on  his  adversary  to  give  him 
satisfaction,  and  it  is  calculated  that  6,000  per- 
sons fell  in  duels  during  ten  years  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  His  minister,  Sulljr,  remonstrated 
against  the  practice;  but  the  Kin^  connived  at 
it,  suppcMsing  that  it  tended  to  mamtain  a  mili- 
tary spirit  among  his  people.  In  1602.  however, 
he  issued  a  decree  against  it,  and  declared  it  to 
be  punishable  with  death.  Many  subsequent 
prohibitions  were  issued,  but  they  were  all 
powerless  to  stop  the  practice.  During  tb& 
minoritv  of  Louis  XIV.  more  than  4.000  nobles 
are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  aueb.  The 
practice  of  duelling  was  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  France  in  the  reign  of  James  I. ;  but 
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it  was  never  so  common  as  in  the  latter  coimtry. 
Cromwell  was  an  enemy  of  the  duel,  and  during 
the  protectorate  there  was  a  cessation  of  the 
practice.  It  came  again  into  vofl^ue,  however, 
after  the  Restoration,  thanks  cnieflv  to  the 
French  ideas  that  then  inimdated  the  court. 
As  society  became  more  polished  duels  became 
more  frequent,  and  they  were  never  more  num- 
erous than  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL  Among 
the  principals  in  the  fatal  duels  of  this  period 
were  Charles  James  Fox,  Sheridan.  Pitt,  Can- 
nine,  Castlereagh,  the  Diike  of  York,  the  Duke 
of  Kichmond,  and  Lord  Camelford.  The  last- 
mentioned  was  the  most  notorious  duellist  of  his 
time,  and  was  himself  killed  in  a  duel  in  1804. 
A  duel  was  foiight  between  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Lord  Winchelsea  in  1829.  but  the  prac- 
tice was  dying  out.  It  lasted  lon^st  in  the 
army.  By  Ei^lish  law  fatal  duellmg  is  con- 
sidered murder,  no  matter  how  fair  the  combat 
may  have  been,  and  the  seconds  are  liable  to 
the  same  penalty  as  the  principals.  In  1813,  the 
principal  and  seconds  in  a  fatal  duel  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  though  afterwards  pardoned. 
An  officer  in  the  army  havins  anythmg  to  do 
with  a  duel  renders  himself  liable  to  be  cashiered. 
In  •France  duelling  still  prevails  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  the  combats  are  usually  very  blood- 
less and  ridiculous  affairs.  In  the  German  army 
it  is  common,  and  is  recognized  by  law.  The 
duels  of  German  students,  so  often  spoken  of. 
seldom  cause  serious  bloodshed.  In  the  United 
States  duels  are  now  imcommon.  In  some  of 
the  States  the  killing  of  a  man  in  a  duel  is  pim- 
ishable  by  death  or  by  forfeiture  of  political 
rights,  and  in  a  lax^ge  niunber  the  sendmg  of  a 
challenge  is  a  felony.  In  the  arm^  and  navy  it 
is  forbidden.  During  the  Revolution  there  were 
a  number  of  duels:  Charles  Lee  was  wounded 
by  John  Laurens;  Gwinnett,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration,  was  killed  by  Gen.  Mcintosh; 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  slain  by  Aaron  Burr. 
Decatur  was  killed  and  Barron  woimded  fight- 
ing a  duel.  Andrew  Jackson  killed  Dickinson, 
and  fought  several  other  duels.  Col.  Benton 
killed  Lucas,  and  had  other  encoimters.  Henry 
Clay  and  John  Randolph  fought  in  1826.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  a  duellist. 

I>warf  •  A  term  applied  to  any  animal  or 
plant  greatly  below  the  usual  size  of  its  kind, 
particmarly  to  a  human  being  of  small  dimen- 
sions. Accounts  of  dwarf  tribes  have  been  com- 
mon from  early  times,  such  tribes  being  located 
especially  in  Africa;  and  it  would  appear  from 
the  accounts  of  Du  Chaillu,  Schweinfurth,  and 
other  travelers  that  there  are  several  dwarfish 
tribes  throughout  this  continent.  The  Obongo, 
a  race  of  c^arfs,  are  described  as  living  in 
woods  near  the  Okanda  River,  in  wretched 
huts  made  of  branches.  Other  races  are  the  Ma- 
bongo,  and  the  Akka  dwarfs  of  Central  Africa; 
and  a  race  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Congo  State, 
not  as  a  distinct  community,  however,  but 
mixed  with  other  tribes.  Individual  dwarfs  oc- 
cur in  all  races,  and  were  formerly  a  fashionable  i 
appendage  to  the  courts  ofprinces  and  the  fam-  | 
ilies  of  nobles.  Jefferv  Hudson,  the  favorite  | 
dwarf  of  Charles  I.,  at  the  age  of  thirty  is  said  to 
have  been  only  eighteen  inches  hieh,  though  he  | 
afterwards  grew  to  three  feet  ana  nine  inches,  i 


!  B6b^,  the  celebrated  dwarf  of  Stanislas  of  Po- 
I  land,  was  thirty-three  inches;  Wybrand  Lolkes, 
a  Dutch  "dwarf,  when  sixty  years  of  age  was  only 
twenty-seven  inches;  Charles  H.  Stratton,  "Gen- 
I  eral  Tom  Thumb,"  was  thirty-one  inches  high 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five;  Francis  Flynn,  "Gen- 
eral Mite,"  was  only  twenty-one  inches  at  six- 
,  teen. 

!     Barthquakes.    A  shaking  of  certain  parts 
I  of  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by  causes  not 
I  perceivable  by  our  senses.    This  motion  occurs 
m  very  different  ways,  having  sometimes  a  per- 
I  pendicular,  sometimes  a  horizontal  undulatmg, 
I  and  sometimes  a  whirling  motion.    It  also  va- 
j  ries  much  in  degrees  of  violence,  from  a  shock 
I  which  is  hardly  perceptible  to  one  which  bursts 
open  chasms  and  changes  the  appearance  of  the 
I  ground  itself.    During  these  shocks  sometimes 
'  smoke  and  flames,  but  more  frequently  stones 
,  and  torrents  of  water  are  discharged.    There  is 
I  little  doubt  that  earthquakes  and  volcanic  erup- 
tions are  kindred  phenomena,  the  latter  differing 
1  from  the  former  principally  in  proceeding  from 
'a  permanent  crater.    All  observations  «>  to 
,  prove  that  both  are  due  to  disruptions  produced 
I  by  internal  heat  at  a  great  depth  beneath  the 
j  surface  of  the  earth.    Of  the  particular  way  in 
which  this  force  works,  however,  there  are  vari- 
ous theories.    It  has  been  thought    by  some 
that  the  center  of  earthquakes  ana  volcanic  dis- 
turbances is  always  near  the  sea  or  other  laige 
supplies  of  water,  and  that  the  disturbances  are 
directly  caused  by  the  filtration  of  the  water 
down  to  igneous  matter,  and  the  consequent 
generation  of  vast  quantities  of  steam  which 
frees  itself  by  explosion.    Others  have  sought 
to  explain  earthquakes  as  part  of  the  phenomena 
of  a  planet  cooling  at  the  surface.    The  parts 
of  the  world  most  frequented  by  earthquakes 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


Abea 


Scandinavia,    .    .    . 
British  Isles,    .    .    . 

France, 

Spain  and  Portugal, 
Switserland,     .    .    . 


Italy, 

Holland  and  North  Germany, 

Sicily 

Greece 

Russia, 

Asia  Minor 

India, 

Japan,  .- 

Africa, 

Atlantic  Islands, 

United  States.  Pacific  Coast. 

Atlantic  Coast 

Mexico, 

Central  America, 

West  Indies 

South  America,       

Java 

Australia  and  Tasmania,   .    . 
New  Zealand 


Earth- 
quakes 


646 
1,139 
2,793 
2,656 
3,895 
27,672 
2,326 
4.331 
10,306 

258 
4,451 

813 
27,662 

179 
1,704 
4,467 

937 
6.586 
2.739 
2.661 
8.031 
2.155 
83 
1.925 


The  most  remarkable  earthquakes  of  history 
are  the  following: 

B.C. 

One  which  made  EulxEa  an  island, 425 

EUice  and  BuU,  in  Peloponnesus,  swallowed  up, .    .     372 
One  at  Rome,  when,  in  obediance  to  an  oracle,  M. 

Curtius,  armed  and  mounted  on  a  stately  horse. 

leaped  into  the  dreadful   chasm  it  occasioned 

(,Livy) 358 
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B.C. 
Duras.  in  Greece,  buried,  with  all  its  inhabitants; 

and  twelve  cities  in  Campania  also  buried,  .    .    .     345 
Lysimachia  and  its  inhabitants  totally  buried,   .    .     283 

A.  D. 

Ephesus  and  other  cities  overturned, 17 

One  accompanied  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius;  the 

cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  buried. ...       79 
Four  cities  in  Asia,  two  in  Greece,  and  two  in  Galatia 

overturned. 107 

Antioch  destroyed 115 

Nicomedia,  Cesarea,  and  Nioea  overturned,  ...     126 
In  Asia.  Pontus.  and  Blacedonia.   150  cities  and 

towns  damaged, 357 

Nicomedia  again  demolished,  and  its  inhabitants 

buried  in  its  ruins 358 

One  felt  by  nearly  the  whole  world 543 

At  Constantinople;  its  edifices  destroyed,  and  thou- 
sands perished 557 

In  Africa:  many  cities  overturned 560 

Awful  one  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia;  more  than 
500  towns  were  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  life 

surpassed  all  calculations 742 

In  France.  Germany,  and  Italy 801 

Constantinople  overturned;  aU  Greece  shaken.  .    .     936 

One  felt  throughout  England 1089 

One  at  Antiocn;    many  towns  destroyed,  among 

them  Mariseum  and  Mamistria 1114 

Catania,  in  Sicily,  overturned,  and  15,000  persons 

buried  in  the  ruins, 1 137 

One  severely  felt  at  Lincoln, 1142 

At  Calabria;  one  of  its  cities  and  all  its  inhabitants 

overwhelmed  in  the  Adriatic  Sea 1 186 

One  again  felt  throughout  England;    Glastonbury 

destroyed 1274 

In  England;  the  neatest  known  there 1318 

At  Naples;  40.000  persons  perished .   1456 

At  Lisbon;  1.500  houses  and  30,000  persons  buried 
in  the  ruins;  several  neighboring  towns  ingulfed 

with  their  inhabitants. 1531 

One  felt  in  London;    part  of  St.  Paul's  and  the 

Temple  churches  fell 1580 

In  Japan;  several  cities  made  ruins,  and  thousands 

perished, 1596 

Awful  one  at  Calabria. 1638 

One  in  China,  when  300,000  persons  were  buried  in 

Pekin  alone 1662 

One  severely  felt  in  Ireland, 1690 

One  at  Jamaica,  which  totally  destroyed  Port  Royal, 
whose  houses  were  ingulfed  forty  fathoms  deep, 

and  300  persons  perished, 1692 

One  in  Sicily,  which  overturned  fifty-four  eities  and 
towns,  and  300  villages.  Of  Catania  and  its 
18.000  inhabitants  not  a  trace  remained;   more 

than  100,000  Hves  were  lost, 1693 

Palermo  nearly  destroyed;  6.000  lives  lost. ....   1726 
Again  in  China;  and  100,000  people  swallowed  up 

at  Pekin, 1731 

In  Hungary;  a  mountain  turned  round 1736 

One  at  Palermo,  which  swallowed  up  a  convent; 

but  the  monks  escaped 1740 

Lima  and  CaUao  demolished ;  18.000  persons  buried 

in  the  ruins 1746 

In   London,  a  slisht  shock,   February  8th:    but 

severer  shock.  Bfarch  8th 1750 

Adrianople  nearly  overwhelmed 1752 

At  Grand  Cairo;  half  of  the  houses  and  40,000  per- 
sons swallowed  up, 1754 

Quito  destroyed 1755  ^ 

Great  earthquake  at  Lisbon.      In  about  eight  min-  t 

utes  most  of  the  houses  and  upward  of  50,000  I 

inhabitants  were  swallowed  up.  and  whole  streets  | 

buricKi.     The   cities   of   Coimbra,    Oporto,   and  i 

Braga  suffered   dreadfully,  and  St.   Ubes  was  | 

wholly  overturned.  In  Spain,  a  lam  part  of 
Malaga  became  ruins.     One-half  of  Fes,  in  Mo-  j 

rocco,  was  destroyed,  and  more  than  12,000 
Arabs  perished  there.     Above  half  of  the  island  ! 

of  Madeira  became  waste;  and  2.000  houses  in 
the  island  of  Mytilene.  in  the  Archipelago,  were 
overthrown.     This  awful  earthquake  extended 

5.000  miles;  even  to  Scotland, 1755 

In  Syria,  extended  over  10.000  square  miles;  Baal- 

bec  destroyed 1759 

At  Martinico,  1.600  persons  lost  their  lives,     .    .    .    1767 
At  Guatemala,  which,  with  8.000  inhabitants,  was 

swallowed  up, 1773 

A  destructive  one  at  Smyrna 1778 

At  Tauris;  15.000  houses  thrown  down,  and  multi- 
tudes buried 1780 

Messina  and  other  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily  over- 
thrown; 40.000  persons  perished 1783 


A.D. 
Archindschan  wholly  destroyed,    and    12,000   per- 
sons buried  in  its  ruins, 1784 

At  Borgo  di  San  Sepolcro;  many  houses  and  1.000 

persons  swallowed  up 17^ 

Another  fatal  one  in  Sicily. 1791 

In   Naples:     Vesuvius   overwhelmed   the   city  of 

Torre  del  Greco 1794 

In  Turkey,  where,  in  three  towns,  10,000  persons 

lost  their  Uves 1794 

The  whole  country  between  Santa  F^  and  Panama 
destroyed,  including  Cusco  and  Quito;    40.000 

people  buried  in  one  second. 1797 

At  Constantinople,  which  destroyed  the  royal 
palace  and  an  inunensity  of  buildings,  and  ex- 
tended into  Romania  and  Wallachia, 1800 

A  violent  one  felt  in  Holland. 1804 

At  Frosolone,  Naples;  6,000  lives  lost 1805 

At  the  Asores;  a  village  of  St.  Michael's  sunk,  and 
a  lake  of  boiling  water  appeared  in  its  place,  .    .   1810 

Awful  one  at  Caraccas  {which  see), 1812 

Several  throughout  India;  district  of  Kutch  sunk; 

2,000  Mrsons  buried 1819 

Genoa,  Palermo,  Rome,  and  many  other  towns 

greatly  damaged :  thousands  perish 1819 

One  in  Calabria  and  Sicily, 1826 

In  Spain;    Merda  and  numerous  villages  devaa- 

tated;  6.000 persons  perish. 1829 

In  the  Duchy  of  Parma;  no  less  than  forty  shocks 
were  experienced  at  Borsotaro;  and  at  Pontre- 
moli  many  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  not  a 

chimney  was  left  standing 1834 

In  Calabna.  Cosensa  and  villages  destroyed;   1,000 

persons  buried 1835 

In  Calabria;  1,000  buried  at  Rossano,  etCj ....   1836 
In  many  cities  of  Southern  Syria,  by  which  hun- 
dreds of  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  thou- 
sands of  lives  lost. 1836 

At  Martinique;  nearly  half  of  Port  Royal  de- 
stroyed;    nearly   700  persons   killed,   and   the 

whole  island  damaged, 1839 

AtTemate;  the  island  made  a  waste,  and  thousands 

of  lives  lost 1840 

Awful  and  destructive  earthquake  at  Mount  Ararat, 
in  one  of  the  districts  of  Armenia;  3.137  bouses 
were  overthrown,  and  several  hundred  {wnoos 

perished 1840 

Great  earthquake  at  Zante,  where  many  persona 

perished, 1840 

At  Cape  Haytien,  St.  Domingo,  which  destroyed 
neany  two-thirds  of  the  town;    between  4,000 

and  5,000  lives  were  lost^ 1842 

At  Point  A  Pitre,  Guadaloupe,  which  was  entirdy 

destroved, 1843 

At  Rhodes  and  Macri.  when  a  mountain  f^  in  at 
the  latter  place,  crushing  a  village,  and  destroy- 
ing 600  persons 1851 

At  Valparaiso,  where  more  than  400  houses  were 

destroyed 1851 

In  South  Italy;   Melfi  almost  laid  in  ruins;    14.000 

Uveslost 1851 

At  Philippine  Isles;  Manila  neariy  destroyed.    .    .   1852 

In  Northwest  of  England,  slight 1852 

Thebes,  in  Greece,  neariy  destroyed 1853 

St.  Salvador,  South  America,  destroyed, 1854 

Amasca,  in  Japan,  and  Simoda,  in  Niphon,  de- 
stroyed; Jeddo  much  injured, 1854 

Rroussa,  in  Turkej*.  nearlv  destroyed 1855 

Several  villages  in  Central  Europe  destroyed, .   .    .  1855 

Jeddo  neariy  destroyed 1855 

At  the  island  of  Great  Sanger,  one  of  the  Moluccas, 
volcanic  eruption  and  earthquake;   nearly  3.000 

Uveslost. 1856 

>n  the  Mediterranean;    at  Candia,  500  Uvea  lost; 

Rhodes,  100;   and  other  islands,  150 1856 

In  Calabria,  Montemurro  and  many  other  towns 
destroved,  and  about  22,000  lives  lost  in  a  few 

seconds, 1857 

Corinth  neariy  destroyed 1856 

At  Quito;  about  5,000  persons  killed,  and  an  im- 
mense amount  of  property  destroyed.    1859 

At  Erseroum.  Asia  Minor;  above  1,000  penaoM  said 

to  have  perished, 1859 

At  San  Salvador;    many  buildings  destroyed,  no 

fives  lost, 1859 

In  Comwali,  slight 1859-1800 

At  Perugia,  Italy;  several  lives  lost 1861 

At  Mendota,  South  America;   about  two-thirds  of 

the  city  and  7.000  fives  lost. 1861 

In  Greece;  North  Morea,  Corinth,  and  other  place* 

injured 1861 

Guatemala:  150  buildings  and  fourteen  churches 
destroyed 1862 
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Rhodes;    thirteen  villagee  destroyed,  about  300 
peraons  perished,  and  much  cattle  and  property 

lost 18«3 

Manila,  PhiUppine  Isles;    immense  destruction    of 
property;  about  10,000  personsperished,    .    .    .   1803 

Central,  West,  and  Northwest  of  England 1863 

At  Macchia.  Bendinella,  etc.,  Sicily;    20O  houses 

destroyed,  sixty-four  persons  killed, 1865 

In  San  Francisco.  California,  great  damage,  .  .  .  1865 
On  the  Hawaiian  (Sandwich)  Islands,  accompanied 
^,.  -«  ^^^^f^^  ^f  Mfi"io  Loa.  During  a  period 
of  tjft<>*?Tj  <la^?  it\rv  two  thousand  shocks  were 
experienced'  Th«<  eruption  of  lava  was  profuse. 
Fftusi OK  mue h  dent ruei:  ion  of  life  and  property,  .  . 
Peru.  EcuiiulnTH  ^nd  Chile  were  largely  devastated 
by  a  violent  r]irthqtiiil<:r.  which  destroyed  several 
large  citira  along  the  ^  I'^iSt.  It  is  reported  that 
between  30JKHJ  and  tVO^OiJO  people  lost  their  lives,  1868 

Island  of  la^'hm,    ■    ^      ,      1884 

Gfaxrl«6iton,  South  Cnmlinii 1886 

Meiit4iiieinKl  the  l^ivt^ra  of  Italy 1887 

Japan.  4,lKX)  killer] ;  ^/XKJ  houses  destroved,     .    .    1891 
Greece.  2»K)  livw  Jost  an'i  many  buildings  destroyed,  1894 

Oanptantinople  nc^d  ilIohs  the  Dardanelles 1894 

Valparaiuo,  Chile ►  gmt  Josfl  of  life  and  property,    .   1906 
San  Francisco,  1  ,mxi  lives  lost  and  $400,000,000  in 

ty  destroyed 1906 
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Education,  Cost  of.  In  Various 
Countries.  The  figures  given  in  the  tables  of 
the  cost  of  higher  education  in  various  countries 
are  from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, and  are  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
approximate  amounts  paid  for  higher  education 
in  the  principal  countnes  of  the  world.  Educa- 
tional systems  differ  greatly  in  different  countries, 
and  it  is  possible  to  make  fair  comparisons  of  cost 
only  where  it  is  possible  to  make  fair  comparisons 
of  the  systems  employed.  In  Germany  a  ^reat 
deal  of  such  work  as  is  done  in  higher  educational 
institutions  in  this  country  is  carried  on  in  the 
secondary  schools,  or  gymnasia.  In  a  number  of 
countries  which  might  have  place  in  these  tables 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  data,  according  to  the 
Commissioner's  report,  ^nd  no  safe  figures  can  be 
given.  In  other  cases  census  figures  had  to  be 
used,  though  dating  back  severu  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  report.  The  data  for  Greece 
was  obtained  shortly  after  the  war  with  Turkey, 
and  are  much  lower  than  might  be  expected. 

The  cost  of  higher  education  in  tne  United 
States  can  be  approximated  only,  as  the  expenses 
are  met  by  so  many  different  piethods.  For  the 
same  reason  only  an  approximation  of  the  per 
capita  can  be  given. 


Country 


Algeria 

Argentine, 

Australia, 

Austria, 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Denmark, 

France 

Germany, 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Greece 

Hungary 

ItalyT. 

Liberia, 

Netherlands 

Norway. 

Portugal, 

Rumania,  .... 
Russia  (and  Siberia),    .   . 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden, 

Switserland, 

United  States 


Expenditure 
FOR  Higher 
Education 


2,ftt>2,3r(> 

T48.2ft7 

75,4US 

4,3*>1.012 
T,4rrfJ.3()tl 

1.24n.lMr) 

102,43^ 
TfiT.  22^ 

im.nr 

426,324 

4,740,700 

63.fl90 

4H7.H&2 

S53,2O0 

§72,505 

20.836,488 


Per 
Capita 

(Cents) 


2  0 

6.0 

15.2 

11.3 

11.4 

2.3 

19.6 

13.7 

11.4 

14.3 

21.7 

4.3 

7.1 

7.0 

1.8 

15.3 

8.3 

6.0 

7.3 

3.7 

2.8 

2.8 

13.0 

21.8 

3.3 


F00I9  Courts  or  Jester.  Among  the  more 
celebrated  of  French  court-fools  were  Triboulet 
of  the  court  of  Francis  I. ;  Chicot,  the  jester  of 
Charles  IX.;  and  Angely,  the  cynical  buffoon 
of  Louis  XIII..  and  the  last  of  his  order  in  that 
country.  England  had  also  her  special  repre- 
sentatives in  tnis  field  of  Momus;  the  court-fool 
of  Henry  VIII.,  with  their  retinue  of  giants  and 
Xit,  the  dwarf,  and  Archie  Armstrong,  James 
I.'s  licensed  joker,  being  the  most  celebrated. 
Court-fools  in  all  European  coimtries  save  Rus- 
sia were  discontinued  soon  after  the  first  quarter 
of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Peter  the  Great 
and  the  Empress  Anne,  however,  kept  up  the 
practice  mucn  later. 

Freemasonry*  The  name  of  a  secret 
brotherhood  which  claims  a  very  remote  origin, 
and  seems  to  have  descended  to  us  directly  from 
the  craft  guilds  of  the  mediaeval  period.  Modem 
Masonry  arose  in  England  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  build- 
er's craft.  It  was  first  established  in  the  United 
States  in  1723.  There  are  now  in  the  United 
States  and  British  America,  in  1906,  a  total  of 
1,129,000  members. 


DEGREES   IN    FREEMASONRY 


York  Rite 


Scottish  Rite 


Lodge 

1.  Entered  Apprentice. 

2.  Fellow  CrafUnian. 

3.  Maeter  Mason. 

Chapter 

4.  Mark  Master. 

5.  Past  Master. 

a.  Most  Excellent  Master. 

7.  Ro3^  Arch  Mason. 

Councii 

8.  Royal  Bfaster. 

9.  Select  Master. 

10.  Super  Excellent  Master. 

Cofnfnandery. 

11.  Red  CroM  Knight. 


13. 


Knight  Templar. 
Knight  of  Malto. 


Lodge  of  Perfection 

4.  Secret  Master. 

5.  Perfect  Master. 

6.  Intimate  Secretary. 

7.  Provost  and  Judge. 

8.  Intendant  of  the 

ing. 

9.  Elect  of  Nine. 

10.  Elect  of  Fifteen. 

11.  Sublime  Knight  Elect. 

12.  Grand    Master    Archi- 

tect. 

13.  Knight  of  the  Ninth 

Arch. 

14.  Grand    Elect     Perfect 

and  Sublime  Mason. 

CouneUe  of  Princee  of 
Jeruealem 

15.  Knight  of  the  East  or 

Sword. 


CounctU  of  Princea  of 
Jerusalem  {Continued) 

16.  Prince  of  Jerusalem. 

Chaptere  of  Rote  Croix 

17.  Knight  of  the  East  and 

18. 


nigl 
West. 
Knight    of    the    Rose 
Croix  de  H.  R.  D.  M 


Coneietoriee  of  Sublime 

Princee  of  the  Royal 

Secret 

19.  Grand  Pontiff. 

20.  Master  Ad  Vitam. 

21.  Patriarch  Noachite. 

22.  Prince  of  Libanus. 

23.  Chief    of    the    Taber- 

nacle. 

24.  Prince  of  the  Taber- 

nacle. 


Coneietoriee  of  Sublime 
Princea  of  the  Royal 
Secret  (Continued) 

25.  Knight  of  the  Brasen 

Serpent. 

26.  Prince  of  Mercy. 

27.  Commander      of      the 

Temple. 

28.  Knight  of  the  Sun. 

29.  Knight  of  St.  Andrew. 

30.  Grand    Elect    Knight. 

K.  H..  or  Knight  of 
the  Black  and  White 
Eagle. 

31.  Grand     Inspector    In- 

quisitor Commander. 

32.  Sublime  Prince  of  the 

Royal  Secret. 

33.  Sovereign    Grand     In- 

spector-General of 
the  33d  and  Last 
Degree. 
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Gardens  of  the  World. 

Garden  of  Eden.    First  abode  of  man,  sup- 

gjsed   to  be  located  near  the  city  of 
abylon. 
Garden    of   England,    Worcestershire    and 

Kent.    Both  go  called. 
Garden  of  Erin.    Carlow,  in  Leinster. 
Garden    of    Europe.    Italy    and    Belgium. 

Both  so  called. 
Garden  of  France.    Amboise,  in  the  dipart- 

ment  of  Indre-et-Loire. 
Garden  of  Geiheemane.    East  of  Jerusalem, 

near  the  Brook  Kedron. 
Garden  of  Helvetia.     Name  given  to  Thur- 
gau,  Switzerland.  | 

Garden  of  Hesperidea.     In  the  western  part  • 
of  the  mythological  world.  ' 

Garden  of  India.    Oude. 
Garden  of  Italy.    Sicily. 
Garden  of  South  Wales.    The  southern  divis- 
ion of  Glamorganshire. 
Garden  of  Spain.    Andalusia. 
Garden    of    the    Argentine.    Turcuman,    a 

province  of  Argentinia. 
Garden  of  the  East.  Ceylon  and  Burmah. 
Both  so  called.  Ceylon  is  also  called 
'*  The  Resplendent ";  the  "Jewel  of  the 
Eastern  Sea";  the  "Gem  of  Paradise." 
Its  climate  and  productions  are  quite 
unrivaled. 
Garden  of  the  West.    Illinois  and  Kansas. 

Both  so  called. 
Garden  of  the  World.    The  region  of  the 
Mississippi. 
Giants.    The  following  are  among  authen- 
tic instances  of  persons  who  attained  to  the 
stature  of  giants:    The  Roman  Emperor  Maxi- 
min,   a  Thracian,   nearly  9  feet  high;     Queen 
Elizabeth's  Flemish  porter,  7  feet  6  inches;  C. 
Munster,  a  yeoman  of  the  guard  in  Hanover, 
who  died  in  1676,  8  feet  6  inches  high;  Cajanus, 
a  Swedish  giant,  about  9  feet  high,  exhibited  in 
London  in  1742;   C.  Bvme,  who  died  in  1783, 
attained  the  height  of  8  feet  4  inches;   Patrick 
Cotter  O'Brien,  who  lived  about  the  same  time, 
was  8  feet  7f  inches;  a  Swede  in  the  celebrated 

frenadier  guard  of  Frederick  William  I.  of 
^russia  stood  8^  feet.  In  1844,  died  Pauline 
Wedde  (called  Marian),  over  8  feet  2  inches  at 
the  age  of  18.  The  following  are  still  or  were 
quite  recently  exhibiting:  Anna  Swan,  a  native 
of  Nova  Scotia,  above  8  feet  high;  her  husband, 
Captain  Bates,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  of  the  same 
height;  Chang- wu-gon,  the  Chinese  giant,  7  feet 
9  inches  high. 

Holidays  In  the  United  States. 

January  ist.  New  Year's  Day:  In  all  the 
States  (including  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Arizona,  and  New  Mexico),  except  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  and  New  Hampsnire. 

January  8th.  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
New  Orleans :    In  Louisiana. 

January  19th.  Lee's  Birthday  :  In  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Alabama,  and  Arkansas. 

February.  Mardi-Gras:  In  Alabama  and 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

February  12th.  Lincoln's  Birthday:  In 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas,  Massachusetts,   Minnesota,   Nevada,   New 


Jersejr,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

February  22d.  Washington's  Birthday:  In 
all  the  States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Arizona, 
except  Mississippi,  where  it  is  observed  by  exer- 
cises in  the  public  schools. 

March  2d.  Anniversary  of  Texan  Independ- 
ence :    In  Texas. 

April.  In  Oregon,  the  forty-fifth  day  preced- 
ing general  State  Election,  primary  nonunatini; 
election  held.  Every  day  on  which  an  election 
is  held  throughout  the  State  is  a  legal  holiday. 

April  17,  1908.  Good  Friday :  In  Alabama 
Delaware,  Florida,  Louisiana,  Maiyland,  Minne- 
sota, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 

April  19th.  Patriots  Day:  In  Maine  and 
Massachusetts. 

April  218t.  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  San 
Jacinto :    In  Texas. 

April  26th.  Confederale  Memorial  Day :  In 
Alabama,  Florida,  Geoigia,  and  Mississippi. 

May  10th.  Confedemte  Memorial  Day:  In 
North  Carolina  anci  South  Carolina. 

May  (Second  Friday)  Confederate  Day:  In 
Tennessee. 

May  20th.  Anniversary  of  the  Signing  of  the 
Mecklenbura  Declaration  of  Independence:  In 
North  Carolina. 

May  (last  Friday)  Pioneer  Day :  In  Montana, 
observed  in  public  schools. 

May  30th.  Decoration  Day:  In  all  the 
States  and  Territories  ^and  District  of  Columbia), 
except  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennes^ 
see,  Texas.  In  Vii^inia,  known  as  *'  Confed- 
erate Memorial  Day. 

June  3d.  Jefferson  Davis's  Birthday:  In 
Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennesee, 
Texas,  and  South  Carolina.  In  Louisiana, 
known  as  "Confederate  Memorial  Day."  In 
Virginia,  in  public  schools. 

June  (first  Monday),  even  years,  general  State 
election  in  Or^on. 

July  4th.  Independence  Day:  In  all-  the 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  andf  Territories. 

July  24th.     Pioneers'  Day :    In  Utah. 

August.  Primary  Election  Days:  In  Uis- 
souri. 

August  16th.  Bennington  Battle  Day:  In 
Vermont. 

September  7,  1908.  Labor  Day :  In  all  the 
States  and  Territories  (and  District  of  Columbia), 
except  North  Dakota.  In  Louisiana,  observ*ed 
in  Orleans  Parish.  In  Wyoming,  by  proclama- 
tion of  the  governor. 

September  (first  Tuesday)  Primary  Election 
Day :    In  Wisconsin. 

September  9th.  Admission  Day:  In  Cali- 
fornia. 

September  12th.  "Old  Defenders'  Day  ":  In 
Baltimore,  Md. 

October  318T.    Admission  Day:    In  Nex-ada. 

November  Ist.  All  Saints'  Day:  In  Louisi- 
ana. 

November  —  General  Election  Day:  In  Ari- 
zona, California,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Idaho  (Illinois  in  Chicago,  Springfield  and  East 
St.  Louis  only),  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maryland,  Michi|;an,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
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shire.  New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio  (from ' 
5.30  A.  M.  to  9  A.  M.  only),  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
(vote  for  presidential  elections  only),  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Teiinessee,  Texas,  West  Vii^^inia,  Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  m  the  years 
when  elections  are  held  therein.  In  1908  in 
States  holding  such  elections  the  date  is  Novem- 
ber 3d. 

November  —  1908.  Thanksgiving  Day  (usu- 
ally the  fourth  Thursday  in  November):  Is 
observed  in  all  the  States,  and  in  the  Dbtrict  of 
Columbia,  Arizona, 'and  New  Mexico,  though  in 
some  States  it  is  not  a  statutory  holiday. 

December  25th.  Christmas  Day:  In  all  the 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Territories. 

Sundays  and  Fast  Days  are  legal  holidays  in  all  the 
States  which  designate  them  as  such. 

There  are  no  statutory  holidays  in  Mississippi,  but 
by  common  consent  the  Fourth  of  July.  Thanksjnving. 
and  Christmas  are  observed.  In  New  Mexico,  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  Decoration  Day.  Labor  Day,  Flag- 
Day  (June  14).  and  Arbor  Day  are  holidays  when  so 
designated  by  the  governor.  In  South  Carohna,  Thurs- 
day of  Fair  Week  is  a  legal  holiday. 

Arbor  Day  is  a  leipd  holiday  in  Arisona,  Maine. 
Maryland,  New  Mexico.  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming,  the 
day  being  set  by  the  governor;  in  Texas,  February  22d; 
Nebraska,  April  22d:  Utah,  April  16th;  Rhode  Island, 
second  Friday  in  May:  Montana,  second  Tuesday  in 
May;  Georgia,  first  Friday  in  December:  Colorado 
(school  holiday  only),  third  Friday  in  April;  in  Okla- 
homa, the  Friday  following  the  second  Monday  iu 
March;  in  Arkansas,  first  Saturday  in  March. 

Every  Saturday  after  12  o'clock  noon  is  a  legal  holi- 
day in  California  in  public  offices,  Illinois  (in  cities  of 
200.000  or  more  inhabitants).  Maryland,  Michigan.  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Virginia,  the  District  of  Columbia  (for  banking  pur- 
poses), and  in  New  Orieans^  La.,  and  Charieston,  8.  C; 
in  Louisiana  and  Missouri  in  cities  of  100,000  or  more 
inhabitants;  in  Tennessee,  for  State  and  county  officers, 
and  in  Colorado  during  June.  July,  and  August;  in 
Indiana,  first  Saturday  in  June  to  last  Saturday  in 
October,  inclusive,  for  all  public  offices  in  counties  hav- 
ing a  county-seat  of  100,000  population  or  more. 

There  is  no  national  holiday,  not  even  the  Fourth 
of  July.  Congress  has  at  various  times  appointed 
n>ecial  holidays.  In  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty- 
tnird  Congress  it  passed  an  act  making  Labor  Day  a 
public  holiday  in  the  District  of  Coluinbia.  and  it  has 
recognized  the  existence  of  certain  days  as  holidays  for 
commercial  purposes,  but,  with  the  exception  named, 
there  is  no  general  statute  on  the  subject.  Thejprocla- 
m«tion  of  the  president  designating  a  day  of  Tnanks- 

S'ving  only  makes  it  a  le^  holiday  in  the  District  of 
)lumbia  and  the  Territories. 

C»URC»  DAYS 

Ember  and  Rogation  Days  are  certain  periods 
of  the  year  devoted  to  prayer  and  tasting. 
Ember  Days  (twelve  annually)  are  the  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturdav  after  the  first  Sunday 
in  Lent,  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Whit  Sun- 
day), after  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
after  the  festival  of  St.  Lucia.  Ember  Weeks 
are  the  weeks  in  which  the  Ember  Days  ap- 
pear. 

Rogation  Days  are  the  three  days  immedi- 
ately preceding  Holy  Thursday  or  Ascension 
Day. 

Easter,  the  Christian  passover  and  festival  of 
the  resurrection  of  Chnst.  The  Englbh  name 
is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  Teutonic 
goddess  of  spring,  Ostera  or  Eostre,  whose  festi- 
val occurred  about  the  same  time  as  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter.  Those  of  the  early  Christians 
who  believe  the  Christian  passover  to  be  a 
commemoration  of  Christ's  death  adhered  to  the 


custom  of  holding  the  Easter  festivity  on  the  day 
prescribed  for  the  Jewish  pasch,  the  14th  dav  of 
the  first  month,  that  is,  the  lunar  month  of  which 
the  14th  day  either  falls  on  or  next  follows  the 
day  of  the  vernal  equinox.  But  most  of  the 
Christian  Churches,  attaching  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  held  to 
Elaster's  being  celebrated  on  the  Sunday  which 
followed  the  14th  day  of  the  moon  of  March, 
the  dav  on  which  Christ  suffered.  This  question 
was  the  cause  of  a  serious  difference  in  the 
Church  as  earlv  as  the  Second  Century,  and  was 
not  finally  settled  until  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325. 
The  rule  was  then  adopted  which  makes  Easter 
day  to  be  always  the  nrst  Sunday  after  the  full 
pioon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after  March 
21st;  and  if  the  full  moon  happen  on  a  Sunday, 
Easter  day  is  the  Sunday  after.  By  this  arrange- 
ment Easter  ma;^  come  as  early  as  March  22d, 
or  as  late  as  Apnl  25th.  This  sacred  festival  is 
celebrated  in  every  part  of  the  Christian  world 
with  great  solenmity  and  devotion,  and  generally 
also  with  proper  sports  and  observances.  Amon^ 
the  best  known  of  the  latter  is  the  custom  of 
making  presents  of  colored  eggs,  called  pasch  or 
pace  eggs.  This  custom  originated  from  the 
old  German  lerond  of  a  white  hare  stealing  into 
the  house  on  Easter  eve  and  secreting  a  number 
of  beautifully  colored  eggs  in  odd  comers  for 
eood  little  children.  Ip  America,  where  the 
hare  is  practically  unknown,  the  custom  has 
been  transferred  to  the  rabbit,  its  near  relation. 
Hence,  the  colored  Easter  eggs  are  popularly 
referred  to  as  "rabbit's  eggs." 

OLD  ENGLISH  HOLIDAYS 

These  holidays,  with  their  names,  had  their 
origin  in  medieval  England  when  the  state 
religion  was  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
they  are  still  observed  generally  or  in  some 
parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

January  6th.  Twelfth  Day,  or  Ttveifth4ide, 
sometimes  called  Old  Christmcts  Day,  the  same 
as  Epiphany.  The  previous  evening  is  Twelfth 
Night,  with  which  many  social  rites  have  long 
been  connected. 

February  2d.  Candlemas:  Festival  of  the 
Purification  of  the  Viigin.  Consecration  of  the 
lighted  candles  to  be  used  in  the  church  during 
the  year. 

February  14th.  Old  Candlemas:  St.  Val- 
entine's Day. 

March  25th.  Lady  Day:  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin.     April  6th  is  old  Lady  Day. 

June  24th.  Midsummer  Day:  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  John  the  Baptist.  July  7th  is  old 
Midsummer  Day. 

July  15th.  St,  Swithin*s  Day,  There  was 
an  old  superstition  that  if  rain  fell  on  this  day 
it  would  continue  forty  days. 

August  Ist.  Lammas  Day:  Originally  in 
England  the  festival  of  the  wheat  harvest.  In 
the  Church  the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  miraculous 
deliverance  from  prison.  Old  T«ammas  Day  is 
Aimist  13th. 

September  29th.  Michaelmas:  Feast  of  St. 
Michael,  the  Archangel.  Old  Michaelmas  is 
October  11th. 

November  Ist.  AUhallowmas:  Allhallows 
or  All  Saints'  Day.    The  previous  evening  is 
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AllhaUoween,  observed  by  home  gatherings  and 
old-time  festive  rites. 

November  2d.  All  Souls*  Day:  Day  tff 
prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

November  11th.  Martinmas:  Feast  of  St. 
Martin.    Old  Martinmas  is  November  23d. 

December  28th.  Childermas:  Holy  Inno- 
cents Day. 

Lady  Day,  Midsummer  Day,  Michaelmas,  and 
Christmas  are  quarter  (rent)  days  in  England, 
and  Whitsunday,  Martinmas,  Candlemas,  and 
Lammas  Day,  in  Scotland. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  the  day  before  Ash  Wednes- 
day, and  Maundy  Thursday,  the  day  before 
Good  Friday,  are  observed  by  the  Church. 
Mothering  Sunday  is  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  in  which 
the  old  rural  custom  obtains  of  visiting  one's 
parents  and  making  them  presents. 

Honor,  Liegton  of.  An  order  of  merit 
instituted  under  the  French  Republic  in  1802, 
by  the  First  Consul,  as  a  recompense  for  military 
and  civil  services.  The  order  originally  com- 
prised three  classes — Jgrs^d  officers,  command- 
ers, and  legionaries.  Tne  class  of  grand  officers 
was,  on  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  divided 
into  knights  of  the  grand  eaffle  (the  highest 
class)  and  grand  officers.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  the  legion  was  retained,  but  re- 
modeled so  as  to  lose  much  of  its  original  char- 
acter. The  decoration  was  a  star  of  five  rays, 
white  enamel,  surrounded  with  oak  and  laurel 
branches.  In  the  center  of  the  star  was  the 
figure  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  On  one  side  was 
the  legend  Honneur  et  Patrie,  and  the  device 
was  an  eagle  holding  thimderbolts.     It  was  sus- 

E ended  to  a  red-watered  ribbon.  Remodeled 
y  Napoleon  III.  (January  22,  1853). 

Badge  for  a  Chevalier,  a  bow  of  red  ribbon 
in  the  buttonhole  of  the  coat,  with  medal  at- 
tached. 

Badge  for  an  Officer,  a  rosette  of  red  ribbon  in 
the  buttonhole  of  the  coat,  with  medal  attached. 

Badge  for  a  Commander,  a  collar-ribbon. 

Badge  for  a  Grand  Officer,  a  broad  ribbon 
imder  the  waistcoat. 

Badge  for  a  Grand  Cross,  a  broad  ribbon  with 
a  star  on  the  breast,  and  jewel  cross  pendant. 

Horoscope*  In  astrology,  an  observa- 
tion of  the  aspect  of  the  neavens  at  the 
moment  of  a  person's  birth,  by  which  the 
astrologer  claimed  to  foretell  the  future.  A 
scheme  or  figure  of  the  12  houses  or  12  signs  of 
the  zodiac,  in  which  is  marked  the  disposition 
of  the  heavens  at  a  riven  time,  and  by  which 
astrologers  formerly  told  the  fortunes  of  persons, 
according  to  the  position  of  the  stars  at  the  time 
of  their  birth.  A  kind  of  planisphere  invented 
by  John  of  Padua.  A  table  of  the  length  of  the 
days  and  nights  at  all  places. 

Immigration   to    United    States. 


Pbriod 


In  MIORAKTt 

Auuvco 


Period 


IllllIGRANTS 

Arrived 


1825 

1826,   

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

October  1.  1831.  to  December  31,  1831. 
Year  ending  December  31  "^ 

1833 

1834 

1835 

183« 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

January  let  to  Septraiber  30,  1843,  ', 
Year  ending  September  30 — 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

October  let  ^  December  31,  1850,  .  . 
Year  ending  December  3 let — 

1861. 

1852. 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1856. 

January  let  to  June  30.  1857 

Year  ending  June  30th — 

1858 

1859 

1860 

.  1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865. 

1866 

1867 

1868 


Year  ending  September  30  — 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824. 


8,385 
9.127 
6.911 
6.354 
7.912 


1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877. 
1878, 
1879. 
1880, 
1881, 
1882, 
1883, 
1884, 
1885, 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896, 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902, 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


10.190 
10337 
18375 
27382 
22,5?0 
23.322 
22.633 
60.4^ 

68.640 
65.365 
45.S74 
76.242 
79.340 
38.914 
68.060 
84.066 
80.280 
104.565 
52.496 

78.615 
114,371 
154.416 
234.968 
226.527 
297.024 
310.004 

50.976 

379.406 
371.603 
368,646 
427.833 
200.877 
196.857 
112.123 

191.942 
129.671 
133.143 
142377 
72.183 
132.925 
191,114 
180.330 
332.677 
303,104 
282.180 
352.768 
387.203 
321.350 
404.806 
459.803 
313.339 
227.498 
169.986 
141,857 
138.460 
177.826 
457.257 
669.431 
788,992 
603.322 
518.502 
395346 
334.203 
490.109 
546.880 
444.427 
455.302 
660.319 
679.663 
430.730 
285.631 
268,536 
343.267 
230.832 
229.290 
311.715 
448.572 
487.918 
648.743 
857.046 
812.870 
1,027.421 
1.100,735 
1385.349 
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Interest  Tables.  The  tables  following  are  compiled  on  the  basis  of  30  days  to  a  month, 
or  360  days  to  a  year,  and  at  6  and  7  per  cent.  To  ascertain  the  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  first  find 
the  amount  from  the  tables  at  6  per  cent.,  and  then  subtract  one-third ;  the  remainder  will  be  the 
interest  at  4  per  cent.  If  5  per  cent,  is  required,  find  the  amount  at  6  per  cent,  and  subtract  one- 
sixth.  If  8  per  cent,  is  required,  find  the  amount  at  6  per  cent,  and  add  one-third.  If  9  per  cent, 
is  required,  nnd  the  amount  at  6  per  cent,  and  add  one-half. 


INTEREST  AT  6  AND  7  PER  CENT. 

1  DOLLAR 

2 

DOLLARS           II           £ 

►  DOLLARS 

4 

^  DOLLARS 

5  DOLLARS 

Time 

6% 

T% 

Time 

6% 

_J% , 

Time 

6% 
.00 

7% 
.00 

Time 

6% 

7% 

Time 

6% 

7% 

Iday 

.00 

.00 

Iday 

.00 

.00 

Iday 

Iday 

.00 

.00 

Iday 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00- 

3 

.00 

.00 

3 

.00 

.00 

•3 

.00 

.00 

3 

.00 

.00 

3 

.00 

.00 

4 

.00 

.00 

4 

.00 

.00 

4 

.00 

.00 

4 

.00 

.00 

4 

.00 

.00 

5 

.00 

.00 

5 

.00 

.00 

5 

.00 

.00 

5 

.00 

.00 

5 

.00 

.00 

6 

.00 

.00 

6 

.00 

.00 

6 

.00 

.00 

6 

.00 

.00 

6 

.01 

.01 

7 

.00 

.00 

7 

.00 

.00 

7 

.00 

.00 

7 

.00 

.01 

7 

.01 

.01 

8 

.00 

.00 

8 

.00 

.00 

8 

.00 

.00 

8 

.01 

.01 

8 

.01 

.01 

9 

.00 

.00 

9 

.00 

.00 

9 

.00 

.01 

9 

.01 

.01 

9 

.01 

.01 

10 

.00 

.00 

10 

.00 

.00 

10 

.01 

.01 

10 

.01 

.01 

10 

.01 

.01 

11 

.00 

.00 

11 

.00 

.00 

11 

.01 

.01 

11 

.01 

.01 

11 

.01 

.01 

12 

.00 

.00 

12 

.00 

.00 

12 

.01 

.01 

12 

.01 

.01 

12 

.01 

.01 

13 

.00 

.00 

13 

.00 

.01 

13 

.01 

.01 

13 

.01 

.01 

13 

.01 

.01 

14 

.00 

.00 

14 

.00 

.01 

14 

.01 

.01 

14 

.01 

.01 

14 

.01 

.01 

15 

.00 

.00 

15 

.01 

.01 

15 

.01 

.01 

15 

.01 

.01 

15 

.01 

.01 

16 

.00 

.00 

16 

.01 

.01 

16 

.01 

.01 

16 

.01 

.01 

16 

.01 

.02 

17 

.00 

.00 

17 

.01 

.01 

17 

.01 

.01 

17 

.01 

.01 

17 

.01 

.02 

18 

.00 

.00 

18 

.01 

.01 

18 

.01 

.01 

18 

.01 

.01 

18 

.02 

.02 

19 

.00 

.00 

19 

.01 

.01 

19 

.01 

.01 

19 

.01 

.01 

19 

.02 

.02 

20 

.00 

.00 

20 

.01 

.01 

20 

.01 

.01 

20 

.01 

.02 

20 

.02 

.02 

21 

.00 

.00 

21 

.01 

.01 

21 

.01 

.01 

21 

.01 

.02 

21 

.02 

.02 

22 

.00 

.00 

22 

.01 

.01 

22 

.01 

.01 

22 

.01 

.02 

22 

.02 

.02 

23 

.00 

.00 

23 

.01 

.01 

23 

.01 

.01 

23 

.02 

.02 

23 

.02 

.02 

24 

.00 

.00 

24 

.01 

.01 

24 

.01 

.01 

24 

.02 

.02 

24 

.02 

.02 

25 

.00 

.00 

25 

.01 

.01 

25 

.01 

.01 

25 

.02 

.02 

25 

.02 

.02 

26 

.00 

.01 

26 

.01 

.01 

26 

.01 

.02 

26 

.02 

.02 

26 

.02 

.03 

27 

.00 

.01 

27 

.01 

.01 

27 

.01 

.02 

27 

.02 

.02 

27 

.02 

.03 

28 

.00 

.01 

28 

.01 

.01 

28 

.01 

.02 

28 

.02 

.02 

28 

.02 

.03 

29 

.00 

.01 

29 

.01 

.01 

29 

.01 

.02 

29 

.02 

.02 

29 

.02 

.03 

Imo. 

.01 

.01 

Imo. 

.01 

.01 

Imo. 

.02 

.02 

1  mo. 

.02 

.02 

Imo. 

.03 

.03 

2 

.01 

.01 

2 

.02 

.02 

2 

.03 

.04 

2 

.04 

.05 

2 

.05 

.06 

3 

.02 

.02 

3 

.03 

.04 

3 

.05 

.05 

3 

.06 

.07    1 

3 

.08 

.09 

4 

.02 

.02 

4 

.04 

.05 

4 

.06 

.07 

4 

.08 

.09    ' 

4 

.10 

.12 

5 

.03 

.03 

5 

.05 

.06 

5 

.08 

.09 

5 

.10 

.12 

5 

.13 

.15 

6 

.03 

.04 

6 

.06 

.07 

6 

.09 

.11 

6 

.12 

.14 

6 

.15 

.18 

7 

.04 

.04 

7 

.07 

.08 

7 

.11 

.12 

7 

.14 

.16 

7 

.18 

.20 

8 

.04 

.05 

8 

.08 

.09 

8 

.12 

.     14 

8 

.16 

.19 

8 

.20 

.23 

9 

.05 

.05 

9 

.09 

.11 

9 

.14 

.16 

9 

.18 

.21 

9 

.23 

.26 

10 

.05 

.06 

10 

.10 

.12 

10 

.15 

.18 

10 

.20 

.23 

10 

.25 

.29 

11 

.06 

.06 

11 

.11 

.13 

11 

.17 

.19 

11 

.22 

.26 

11 

.28 

.32 

lyr. 

.06. 

.07 

lyr. 

.12 

.14     : 1  yr. 

.18 

.21 

lyr. 

.24 

.28 

lyr. 

.30 

.35 

€ 

\  DOLLA 

RS         1 

7 

Time 

DOLLA 

6% 
.00 

R8           1 

^  T%  i 
.00 

S 

►  DOLLA 

RS 

9 

Time 

> DOLLA 

6% 

RS 

7% 

1        lO  DOLLARS 

Time 

6% 

T% 

Time 

6% 

T% 

Time 
Iday 

6% 

7% 

Iday 

.00 

.00 

Iday 

Iday 

.00 

.00 

Iday 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00 

2 

.00 

.00 

3 

.00 

.00 

3 

.00 

.00 

3 

.00 

.00 

3 

.00 

.01 

3 

.01 

.01 

4 

.00 

.00 

4 

.00 

.01 

4 

.01 

.01 

4 

.01 

.01 

4 

.01 

.01 

5 

.01 

.01 

5 

.01 

.01     i    5 

.01 

.01 

5 

.01 

.01 

5 

.01 

.01 

6 

.01 

.01 

6 

.01 

.01     n      6 

.01 

.01 

6 

.01 

.01 

6 

.01 

.01 

7 

.01 

.01 

7 

.01 

.01     '    7 

.01 

.01 

7 

.01 

.01 

7 

.01 

.01 

8 

.01 

.01 

8 

.01 

.01         8 

.01 

.01 

8 

.01 

.01 

8 

.01 

.02 

9 

.01 

.01 

9 

.01 

.01    i     9 

.01 

.01    1 

9 

.01 

.02 

9 

.02 

.02 

10 

.01 

.01 

10 

.01 

.01       10 

.01 

.02 

10 

.02 

.02 

10 

.02 

.02 

11 

.01 

.01 

11 

.01 

.01    il  11 

.01 

.02 

11 

.02 

.02 

11 

.02 

.02 

12 

.01 

.01 

12 

.01 

.02    "  12 

.02 

.02 

12 

.02 

.02 

12 

.02 

.02 
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INTEREST  AT  6  AND  7  PER  CENT.— Con. 


6 

DOLLARS          1 

7 

DOLLARS 

S 

DOLLARS 

1        « 

DOLLARS 

lO  DOLLARS 

Time 

6% 

T% 

Time,  6% 

T% 

Time 
13 

6% 

T% 

Time 
13 

6% 

.02 

Time 

6% 

T% 

13 

.01 

.02 

13 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.02 

1  13 

.02 

.03 

14 

.01 

.02 

14 

.02 

.02 

14 

.02 

.02 

14 

.02 

.02 

1  14 

.02 

.03 

15 

.02 

.02 

16 

.02 

.02 

15 

.02 

.02 

15 

.02 

.03 

15 

.03 

.03 

16 

.02 

.02 

16 

.02 

.02 

16 

.02 

.02 

16 

.02 

.03 

16 

.03 

.03 

17 

.02 

.02 

17 

.02 

.02 

17 

.02 

.03 

17 

.03 

.03 

17 

.03 

.03 

18 

.02 

.02 

18 

.02 

.02 

18 

.02 

.03 

18 

.03 

.03 

18 

.03 

.04 

19 

.02 

.02 

19 

.02 

.03 

19 

.03 

.03 

19 

.03 

.03 

19 

.03 

.04 

20 

.02 

.02 

20 

.02 

.03 

20 

.03 

.03 

20 

.03 

.04 

i  20 

.03 

.04 

.21 

.02 

.02 

21 

.02 

.03 

21 

.03 

.03 

21 

.03 

.04 

121 

.04 

.04 

22 

.02 

.03 

22 

.03 

.03 

22 

.03 

.03 

22 

.03 

.04 

1  22 

.04 

.04 

23 

.02 

.03 

23 

.03 

.03 

23 

.03 

.04 

23 

.03 

.04 

'  23 

.04 

.04 

24 

.02 

.03 

24 

.03 

.03 

24 

.03 

.04 

24 

.04 

.04 

24 

.04 

.05 

25 

.03 

.03 

25 

.03 

.03 

25 

.03 

.04 

25 

.04 

.04 

1  25 

.04 

.05 

26 

.03 

.03 

26 

.03 

.04 

26 

.03 

.04 

26 

.04 

.05 

'  26 

.04 

.05 

27 

.03 

.03 

27 

.03 

.04 

27 

.04 

.04 

27 

.04 

.05 

27 

.05 

.05 

28 

.03 

.03 

28 

.03 

.04 

28 

.04 

.04 

1  28 

.04 

.05 

28 

.05 

.05 

29 

.03 

.03 

29 

.03 

.04 

29 

.04 

.05 

29 

.04 

.05 

29 

.05 

.06 

Imo. 

.03 

.04 

1  mo. 

.04 

.04 

Imo. 

.04 

.05 

Imo. 

.05 

.05 

Imo. 

.05 

.06 

2 

.06 

.07 

2 

.07 

.08 

2 

.08 

.09 

2 

.09 

.11 

1    2 

.10 

.12 

3 

.09 

.11 

3 

.11 

.12 

3 

.12 

.14 

3 

.14 

.16 

'    3 

.15 

.18 

4 

.12 

:!l 

4 

.14 

.16 

4 

.16 

.19 

4 

.18 

.21 

4 

.20 

.23 

5 

.15 

5 

.18 

.20 

5 

.20 

.23 

5 

.23 

.26 

5 

.25 

.29 

6 

.18 

.21 

6 

.21 

.25 

6 

.24 

.28 

6 

.27 

.32 

6 

.30 

.35 

7 

.21 

.25 

7 

.25 

.29 

7 

.28 

.33 

7 

.32 

.37 

7 

.35 

.41 

8 

.24 

.28 

8 

.28 

.33 

8 

.32 

.37 

8 

.36 

.42 

8 

.40 

.47 

9 

.27 

.32 

9 

.32 

.37 

9 

.36 

.42 

9 

.41 

.47 

9 

.45 

.53 

10 

.30 

.35 

10 

.35 

.41 

10 

.40 

.47 

10 

.45 

.53 

1  1^ 

.50 

.58 

11 

.33 

.39 

11 

.39 

.45 

11 

.44 

.51 

11 

.50 

.58 

!  11 

.55 

.64 

lyr. 

.36 

.42 

lyr. 

.42 

.49 

lyr. 

.48 

.56 

lyr. 

.54 

.63 

lyr. 

.60 

.70 

100  DOLLARS       1 

200  DOLLARS       I 

300  DOLLARS       1 

400  DOLLARS       11      500  DOLLARS 

Time 

6% 

T% 

Time 

6% 

T% 

P. 

6% 

T% 

Time 

6% 

7%   frime 

6% 

7% 

Iday 

.02 

.02 

Iday 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.06 

Iday 

.07 

.08  Iday^ 

.08 

.10 

2 

.03 

.04 

2 

.07 

.08 

2 

.10 

.12 

2 

.13 

.16'!    2 

.17 

.19 

3 

.05 

.06 

3 

.10 

.12 

3 

.15 

.18 

3 

.20 

.23      3 

.25       .29 

4 

.07 

.08 

4 

.13 

.16 

4 

.20 

.23 

4 

.27 

.31       4 

.33       .39 

5 

.08 

.10 

5 

.17 

.19 

5 

.25 

.29 

5 

.33 

.39       5 

.42       .49 

6 

.10 

.12 

6 

.20 

.23 

6 

.30 

.35 

6 

.40 

.47;    6 

.50       .58 

7 

.12 

.14 

7 

.23 

.27 

7 

.35 

.41 

7 

.47 

.54  1'    7 

.58       .68 

8 

.13 

.16 

8 

.27 

.31 

8 

.40 

.47 

8 

.53 

.62  ,    8 

.67  ,     .78 

9 

.15 

.18 

9 

.30 

.35 

9 

.45 

.53 

9 

.60 

.70      9 

.75       .88 

10 

.17 

.19 

10 

.33 

.39 

10 

.50 

.58 

10 

.67 

.78  1   10 

.83        97 

11 

.18 

.21 

11 

.37 

.43 

11 

55 

.64 

11 

.73 

.86  1  11 

.92     1.07 

12 

.20 

.23 

12 

.40 

.47 

12 

.60 

.70 

12 

.80 

.93     12 

1.00     1.17 

13 

.22 

.25 

13 

.43 

.51 

13 

.65 

.76 

13 

.87 

1.01  1   13 

1.08     1.26 

14 

.23 

.27 

14 

.47 

.54 

14 

.70 

.82 

14 

.93 

1.09,1  14 

1.17!  1.36 

15 

.25 

.29 

15 

.50 

.58 

15 

.75 

.88 

15 

1.00 

1.17  1 

15 

1.25     1.46 

16 

.27 

.31 

16 

.53 

.62 

16 

.80 

.93 

16 

1.07 

1.24 

16 

1.33     1.56 

17 

1     .28 

.33 

17 

.57 

.66 

17 

.85 

.99 

17 

1.13 

1.32 

17 

1.42     1.65 

18 

'     .30 

.35 

18 

.60 

.70 

18 

.90 

1.05 

18 

1.20 

1  40 

18 

1.50     1.75 

19 

t     .32 

.37 

19 

.63 

.74 

19 

.95 

1.11 

19 

1.27 

1.48 

19 

1.58     1.85 

20 

.33 

.39 

20 

.67 

.78 

20 

1.00 

1.17 

20 

1.33 

1.56 

20 

1.67 

1.94 

21 

I     .35 

.41 

21 

.70 

.82 

21 

1.05 

1.23 

21 

1.40 

1.63 

21 

1.75 

2.04 

22 

'     .37 

.43 

22 

.73 

.86 

22 

1.10 

1.28 

22 

1.47 

1.71 

22 

1.83 

2.14 

23 

'     .38 

.45 

23 

.77 

.89 

23 

1.15 

1.34 

23 

1.53 

1.79 

23 

1.92    2.24 

24 

.40 

.47 

24 

.80 

.93 

24 

1.20 

1.40 

24 

1.60 

1.87 

24 

2.00    2,33 

25 

1     .42 

.49 

25 

.83 

.97 

25 

1.25 

1.46 

25 

1.67 

1.94  1  25 

2.08 

2.43 

26 

.43 

.51 

26 

.87 

1.01 

26 

1.30 

1.52 

26 

1.73 

2.02     26 

2.17 

2.53 

27 

1     .45 

.53 

27 

.90 

1.05 

■  27 

1.35 

1.58 

27 

1.80 

2.10 

27 

2. 251  2.63 

28 

'     .47 

.54 

28 

.93 

1.09 

,  28 

1.40 

1.63 

28 

1.87 

2.18) 

28 

2.33;  2.72 

29 

,     .48 

1     .56 

29 

.97 

1.13  "  29 

1.45 

1.69 

29 

1.93 

2.26 

29 

2.42  1  2.82 

Imo. 

1     .50 

'     .58 

Imo. 

1.00 

1.17 

ilmo. 

1.50 

1.75 

Imo. 

2.00 

2.33 

Imo. 

2.50 

1  2.92 
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INTEREST  A' 

r  6.i 

\ND  7 

PER  CENT.— Con. 

100  DOLLARS       1       200  DOLLARS 

K)  DOLLARS 

400  DOLLARS 

500  DOLLARS 

Time 

6% 

T% 

Time 
|2rao. 

6% 

T% 

Time 
2  mo. 

6% 

T% 

;Time|   6% 
2 mo.    4.00 

T% 

Time 

6% 

T% 

2  mo. 

1.00 

1.17 

2.00 

2.33 

3.00 

3.50 

4.67 

2  mo. 

5.00 

5.83 

3 

1.50 

1.75 

3 

a.  00 

3.50 

3 

4.50 

5.25 

3    1  6.00 

7.00 

3 

7.50 

8.75 

4 

2.00 

2.33 

4 

4.00 

4.67 

4 

6.00 

7.00 

4       8.00 

9.33 

4 

10.00 

11.67 

5 

2.50 

2.92 

5 

5.00 

5.83 

5 

7.50 

8.75 

5     10.00 

11.67 

5 

12.50 

14.58 

6 

3.00 

3.50 

6 

6.00 

7.00 

6 

9.00 

10.50 

6     12.00 

14.00 

6 

15.00 

17.50 

7 

3.50 

4.08 

7 

7.00 

8.17 

7 

10.50 

12.25 

7     14.00 

16.33 

7 

17.50 

20.42 

8 

4.00 

4.67 

8 

8.00 

9.33 

8 

12.00 

14:00 

8    jlO.OO 

18.67 

8 

20.00 

23.33 

9 

4.50 

5.25 

9 

9.00 

10.50 

9 

13.50 

15.75 

9     18.00 

21.00 

9 

22.50  i26. 25 

10 

5.00 

5.83 

10 

10.00 

11.67 

10 

15.00 

17.50 

10     20.00 

23.33 

10 

25.00  !29. 17 

11 

5.50 

6.42 

11 

11.00 

12.83 

11 

16.50 

19.25 

11     22.00 

25.67 

11    127.50  132.08 

lyr. 

6.00 

7.00 

lyr.  12.00 

14.00 

lyr. 

18.00 

21.00 

1  yr.  24.00 

28.00 

lyr. 

30.00  |35. 00 

600  DOLLARS       {{ 

700  DOLLARS       1 

800  DOLLARS     1 

000  DOLLARS 

1    1000  DOLLARS 

Time 

6%  1   T%  1 

Time 

6% 

7% 

rime 
Iday 

6% 

7% 

Time' 

6% 
.15 

7% 

Time 

6% 

7% 

Iday      .10       .12  1  day 

.12 

.14 

.13 

.16 

Iday 

.18 

Iday 

.17 

.19 

2         .20       .23 1     2 

.23 

.27 

2 

.27 

.31 

2 

.30 

.35 

2 

.33 

.39 

3         .30  1     .35'     3 

.35 

.41 

3 

.40 

.47 

3 

.45 

.53 

3 

.50 

.58 

4         .40  1     .47 

4 

.47 

.54 

4 

.53 

.62 

4 

.60 

.70 

4 

.67 

.78 

5         .50       .58; 

5 

.58 

.68 

5 

.67 

.78 

5 

.75 

.88 

5 

.83 

.97 

6         .60  1     .70' 

6 

.70 

.82 

6 

.80 

.93 

0 

.90 

1.05 

6 

1.00 

1.17 

7 

.70       .82 

7 

.82 

.95 

7 

.93 

1.09 

7 

1.05 

1.23 

7 

1.17 

1.36 

8 

.80       .93, 

8 

.93 

1.09 

8 

1.07 

1.24 

8 

1.20 

1.40 

8 

1.33 

1.56 

9 

.90     1..05 

9 

1.05 

1.23 

9 

1.20 

1.40 

9 

1.35 

1.58 

9 

1.50 

1.75 

10 

1.00     1.171 

10 

1.17 

1.36 

10 

1.33 

1.56 

10 

1.50 

1.75 

10 

1.67 

1.94 

11 

1.10     1.281 

11 

1.28 

1.50 

11 

1.47 

1.71 

11 

1.65 

1.93 

11 

1.83 

2.14 

12 

1.20  1  1.40" 

12 

1.40 

1.63 

12 

1.60 

1.87 

12 

1.80 

2.10 

12 

2.00    2.33 

13 

1.30!  1.52  I 

13 

1.52 

1.77 

13 

1.73 

2.02 

13 

1.95 

2.28 

13 

2.17 

2.53 

14 

1.40     1.63 

14 

1.63 

1.91 

14 

1.87 

2.18 

14 

2.10 

2.45 

14 

2.33 

2.72 

15 

1.50  1  1.75  1 

15 

1.75 

2.04 

15 

2.00 

2.33 

15 

2.25 

2.63 

15 

2.50 

2.92 

16 

1.60,  1.87  1 

16 

1.87 

2.18 

16 

2.13 

2.49 

16 

2.40 

2.80 

16 

2.67 

3.11 

17 

1.70!   1.98, 

17 

1.98 

2.31 

17 

2.27 

2.64 

17 

2.55 

2.98 

17 

2.83 

3.31 

18 

l.SO  1  2.IO1 

18 

2.10 

2.45 

18 

2.40 

2.80 

18 

2.70 

3.15 

18 

3.00 

3.50 

19 

1.90     2.22 

19 

2.22 

2.59 

19 

2.53 

2.96 

19 

2.85 

3.33 

19 

3.17 

3.69 

20 

2.00     2.331 

20 

2.33 

2.72 

20 

2.67 

3.11 

20 

3.00 

3.50 

20 

3.33 

3.89 

21 

2.10  1  2.45! 

21 

2.45 

2.86 

21 

2.80 

3.27 

21 

3.15 

3.68 

21 

3.50 

4.08 

22 

2.20  1  2.57  1 

22 

2.57 

2.99 

22 

2.93 

3.42 

22 

3.30 

3.85 

22 

3.67    4.28 

23    ,  2.30     2.68  i 

23 

2.68 

3.13 

23 

3.07 

3.58 

23 

3.45 

4.03 

23 

3.83    4.47 

24 

2.40  1  2.80' 

24 

2.80 

3.27 

24 

3.20 

3.73 

24 

3.60 

4.20 

24 

4.00    4.67 

25 

2.50^  2.92, 

25 

2.92 

3.40 

25 

3.33 

3.89 

25 

3.75 

4.38 

25 

4.17    4.86 

26 

2.60*  3.03 

26       3.03 

3.54 

26 

3.47 

4.04 

26 

3.90 

4.55 

26 

4.33    5.06 

27 

2.70     3.15' 

27    1  3.15 

3.68 

27 

3.60 

4.20 

27 

4.05 

4.73 

27 

4.50  1  5.25 

28 

2.80     3.27 

28    1  3.27 

3.81 

28 

3.73 

4.36 

28 

4.20 

4.90 

28 

4.67 

5.44 

29 

2.90  i  3.38 

29    '  3.38 

3.95 

29 

3.87 

4.51 

29 

4.35 

5.08 

29 

4.83 

5.64 

Imo. 

3.00     3.50 

1  mo.    3 .  50 

4.08 

11  mo. 

4.00 

4.67 

1  mo. 

4.50 

5.25 

1  mo. 

5.00 

5.83 

2 

6. CO  1  7.00 

2       7.00 

8.17 

2 

8.00 

9.33 

2 

9.00 

10.50 

2 

10.00  ill. 67 

3 

9.00  10.50 

3     10.50 

12.25 

3 

12.00 

14.00 

3 

13.50  15.75 

3 

15.00 

17.50 

4 

12.00  114. 00 

4    .14.00  116. 33 

4 

16.00 

18.67 

4 

18.00^1.00 

4 

20.00 

23.33 

5 

15.00  117.50 

5     17.50  20.42 

5 

20.00 

23.33 

5 

22.50  26.25 

5 

25.00129.17 

6 

18.00  21.00 

6     21.00  24.50 

6 

24.00 

28.00 

6 

27.00  31.50 

6 

30.00  35.00 

7 

21.00  24.50 

7    i24.50  28.58 

7 

28.00 

32.67 

7 

31.50  36.75 

7 

35.00 

40.83 

8 

24.00  28.00  !    8    128.00,32.67 

8 

32.00 

37.33 

8 

36.00  42.00 

8 

40.00 

46.67 

9 

27.00  31.50 

9     31.50  36.75 

9 

36.00 

42.00 

9 

40.50  47.25 

9 

45.00 

52.50 

10 

30.00  35.00 

10     35.00  40.83 

10 

40.00  146.67 

10 

45.00  52.50 

10 

50.00 

58.33 

11     133.00  .38.50  '  11     38.50  ,44.92 

11 

44.00  i51. 33 

11 

49.50  57.75 

11 

55.00  64.17 

lyr. 

36.00  42.00 

,iyr. 

42.00 

'49.00 

lyr. 

48.00 

|56.00 

lyr. 

54.00 

63.00 

lyr. 

60.00 

70.00 

TjOK*  a  contrivance  used  to  measure  the 
rate  of  a  ship's  velocity  through  the  water.  For 
this  purpose  there  are  several  inventions,  but  the 
one  most  generally  used  is  the  following,  called 
the  common  log.  It  is  a  piece  of  thin  board, 
forming  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  of  about  six 


inches  radius,  and  balanced  by  a  small  plate  of 
lead  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim 
perpendicularly  in  the  water,  with  the  greater 
part  immersed.  One  end  of  a  line,  called  the 
log-line,  is  fastened  to  the  log,  while  the  other 
is  wound  round  a  reel.    When  the  log  is  thrown 
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out  of  the  ship  while  sailing,  as  soon  as  it  touches 
the  water  it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  ship's  mo- 
tion, so  that  the  ship  goes  on  and  leaves  it  be- 
hina,  while  the  line  is  unwound  from  the  reel. 
80  that  the  length  of  line  unwound  in  a  given 
time  gives  the  rate  of  the  ship's  sailing.  This 
is  calculated  by  knots  made  on  the  line  at  cer- 
tain distances,  while  the  time  is  measured  by  a 
sandglass  running  a  certain  number  of  seconds. 
The  fen^h  between  the  knots  is  so  proportioned 
to  the  time  of  the  glass  that  the  number  of  knots 
imwound  while  the  glass  runs  down  shows  the 
number  of  nautical  miles  the  ship  is  sailing  per 
hour.  Thus,  if  the  glass  be  a  half-minute  one, 
it  will  run  aown  120  times  in  an  hour.  Now, 
.aix^fia^a^  nautical  mile  contains  about  6,076  feet, 
the  120th  part  of  this  is  about  50|  feet;  so  that 
if  the  spaces  between  the  knots  be  50|  feet,  the 
number  of  knots  and  parts  of  a  knot  unwound 
from  the  reel  in  half  a  minute  is  the  number. of 
miles  and  oarts  of  a  mile  the  ship  runs  in  one  hour. 
Mortality.  In  an  extended  sense,  the  con- 
dition of  all  organized  bodies  —  of  bein^  subject 
to  the  cessation  of  life.  In  the  sense  m  which 
it  is  most  frequently  employed,  the  dec^h  rate, 
i.  e.,  the  proportional  (}uantity  of  individuals 
who,  in  a  certain  population,  die  in  a  given  time. 
If  we  assume  the  population  of  the  earth  to  be 
one  thousand  milhons,  and  a  generation  to  last 
thirty-three  vears;  in  that  space  of  time,  the 
one  thousand  millions  must  all  die,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  number  of  deaths  will  be,  by  ap- 
proximation: 

Each  year, 30,000,000 

Each  day,    .....         82,107 

Each  hour, 3,421 

Each  second,  ....  1  nearly. 

One-quarter  of  the  population  die  at  or  before 
the  age  of  7 ;  the  half  part  of  it  die  at  or  before 
the  age  of  17.  One  in  100,000  persons  reaches 
the  age  of  100  years;  one  in  500  reaches  the  age 
of  90;  one  m  100,  the  age  of  60. 

DEATH  RATES  FROM  CERTAIN  CAUSES  IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

(From  the  latest  ttatistios.) 


Increase  or 

Death  Rate 

Decrease  in 

PBB  100.000 

Death  Rate, 

Causb 

1890  TO  1900 

1900 

1890 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

Pneumonia. 

191.9 

186.9 

6.0 

Consumption.  1  .... 
Heart  disease,* .    .    .    . 

190.6 

245.4 

54.9 

134.0 

121.8 

12.2 

Diarrhoeal  diseases.*    . 

85.1 

104.1 

19.0 

Diseasesof  the  kidneys,^ 

83.7 

59.7 

24.0 

Apoplexy 

66.6 

49.0 

17.6 

Cancer 

60.0 

47.9 

12.1 

Old  age 

Bronchitis. 

Cholera  infantum,    .    . 

54.0 

44.9 

9.1 

48.3 

74.4 

26.1 

47.8 

79.7 

31.9 

Debility  and  atrophy, . 
Inflammation    of    the 

45.5 

88.6 

43.1 

brain  and  meningitis, 

41.8 

49.1 

7.3 

Dipthena. 

Typhoid  fever 

Influensa 

35.4 

70.1 

34.7 

33.8 

46.3 

12.6 

23.9 

6.2 

17.7 

Diseases  of  the  brain,  . 

18.6 

30.9 

12.3 

Croup 

9.8 

27.6 

17.8 

Malarial  fever 

8.8 

19.2 

10.4 

\  Including  general  tuberculosis.  *  Including  pericar- 
ditis. »  Including  cholera  morbus,  colitis  diarrhoea, 
dsrsentery,  and  enteritis.     *  Including  Bright's  disease. 


DE.\TH   RATE   IN    VARIOUS ^)CCUPATIONS 

Death  Ratk 


Occupation 


POPUl-A- 
LATION 


1900 


Males.     All  occupations.   . 

Professional 

Architects,    artists,    and 

teachers  of  art.  etc..  .    i 

Clergymen 

Engineers  and  surv'rs.    .    ' 

Journalists. | 

Lawyers i 

Musicians  and    teachers  I 

of  music 

Physicians  and  surgeons,   j 
Teachers  (school),  ... 
Others  of  this  class,    .    .    , 

Gerioal  and  official.  •  .  . 
Bookkeepers,  clerks,  and   ' 

copyists, 

Bankers,    broken,    and 

officials  of  companies, . 
Collectors,     auctioneers, 

and  agents 

Others  of  this  class,    .    . 

Mercantile  and  trading, .    . 
Apothecaries,     pharma- 
cists, etc., 

Commercial  travelers.  . 
Merchants  and  dealers,  . 
Hucksters  and  peddlers. 
Others  of  this  class,    .    . 

Public  entertainment,  .  . 
Hotel  and  boarding-house 

keepers, 

Saloon  and  restaurant.   . 

Personal  service,  police,  and 
military. 

Barbers  and  hairdressers. 

Janitors  and  sextons. .    . 

Policemen,  watchmen, 
and  detectives.    .    .    . 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines (United  States). 

Others  of  this  class.    .    . 

Laboring  and  servant.   .    . 

Labor  (not  agricultural). 

Servants 

Manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industry 

Bakers  and  confectioners. 

Blacksmiths 

Boot  and  shoe  makers.  . 

Brewers,  distillers,  and 
rectifiers. 

Butchers 

Cabinetinakers  and  up- 
holsterers  

Carpenters  and  joiners,  . 

(}igarmakers  and  tobacco 
workers 

Compositors,  printers,  and 
pressmen. 

Coopers, 

Engineers  and  firemen 
(not  locomotive).    .    . 

Glass  blowers  and  glass 
workers. 

Hat  and  cap  makers, .  . 

Iron  and  steel  workers. 

Leather  makers 

Leather  workers,     .    .    . 

Machinists. 

Marble  ana  stone  cutters. 

Masons  (brick  and  stone). 

Mill  and  factory  opera- 
tives (textile) 

Millers  (flour  and  grist),. 

Painters,  glaziers,  and 
vamishers 

Plasterers  and  white- 
washers,    

Plumbers  and  gas  and 
steamfitters 

Tailors 


23.485 
19.587 
36.539 
9.021 
28.597 

16.008 
29.622 
20.135 
20,110 


424.781 

278,137 

43,430 

73.958 
29.256 


493.994 

14.728 
25.989 

228,899 
33,482 

190,896 


87388 

19.969 
67.919 


149,164 
40,007 
19,493 

43.145 

14,851 
31.668 


800.963 
719.647 
.  81336 

1.796.928 
39,181 
56,840 
96,662 

5,840 
38,228 

24,787 
180.110 

25.581 

54.374 
11.020 

71.388 

10.219 
12.763 
69,851 
16.697 
12.320 
116.918 
26.272 
55.117 

150,783 
6.044 

108,992 

8.603 

48.634 
83356 


5.575,746  I    15.0 


203,104       15.3 


23.5 
11.7 
8.2 
15.0 
17.2 

15.2 
19.9 
12.2 
16.0 


13.5 

13.6 

11.8 

13.1 
15.1 


12.1 

18.3 

5.7 

16.4 

12.0 

7.4 


15.4 


22.3 
13.3 


12.9 
10.4 
16.6 

15.4 

12.1 
10.9 


20.2 
20.7 
15.5 

13.8 
12.3 
18.3 
9.4 

'l9.7 
16.1 

18.0 
17.2 

18.7 

12.1 
23.8 

15.7 

10.8 
17.9 
10.7 
12.3 
17.5 
10.5 
14.9 
19.9 

8.8 
26.6 

16.2 

17.0 

9.1 
11.8 


180O 


13.8 


15.7 


MISCELLANY 
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Occupation 


Tinners     and     tini 

makers 

Others  of  this  class. 


Agriculture,  transportation 
and  other  outdoor.  . 

Boatmen  and  canalmen 

Draymen,     hackmen, 
teamsters,  etc..    .    . 

Farmers,    planters,    and 
farm  laborers,  .... 

Gardeners,  florists,  nur- 
serymen, vineKrowers, 

Livery  stable  keepers  and 
hostlers 

Lumbermen,  raftsmen,  . 

Miners  and  quarrymen. . 

Sailors,  pilots,  fishermen, 
and  oystermen,   .    .    . 

Steam  R.  R.  employees, 

Stockraisers.  herders,  and 
drovers, 

Others  of  this  class,    .    . 

All  other  occupations,    .    . 
Females.    All  occupations, 

Musicians  and  teachers  of 
music, 

Teachers  in  schools.        .    . 

Stenoffraphers  and  type- 
writers,  

Bookkeepers,    clerks,    and 


copyists. 


Hotel  and  boarding-house 

keepers, 

Laundresses 

Nurses  and  mid  wives,    .    . 

Servants, 

Artificial  flower  and  papers 

box  makers 

Cigarmakers   and   tobacco 

workers 

Mill  and  factory  operatives 

(textile), 

Milliners. 

Dressmakers,  seamstresses. 
"Telegraph    and    telephone 

operators 

All  other  occupations,    .  ^ 


Popu- 
lation 


19.708 
446,140 


1.528.241 
8,178 

185.552 

968,778 

34,296 

32.529 
13.078 
38.890 

47.747 
129,472 

966 
78.755 


90.662 
1.587.874 


16.566 
91,964 

33,780 

72.713 

19.755 

59.300 

41.912 

403.801 

12,624 

12.838 

162.392 

29,122 

195,176 

7.801 
428.130 


Death  Rate 


1900 


14.5 
13.9 


15.8 
18.8 

11.0 

17.6 

17.2 

12.1 

16.5 

9.6 

27.7 
10.8 

32.1 
9.9 


6.5 
8.3 


5.0 
5.9 

2.7 

5.6 

4.5 
5.1 
9.5 
17.1- 

1.3 

4.1 

4.0 
5.9 
5.2 

5.4 
5.7 


1890 


12.2 


12.1 
20.1 

12.1 

11.9 

14.8 

12.0 

13.1 

7.8 

22.0 
9.0 

19.4 


10.5 


2.4 
4.3 

1.8 

3.2 

3.5 
6.7 
11.2 
18.2 

3.5 

3.4 

5.3 

[4.4 

4.1 


DEATH  RATE   IN  CITIES 

Crt-r  Deaths  per 

^"^  1.000  Inbabitantp 

Algiers 30.08 

Allegheny,  Pa 18.4 

Amsterdam .\  26.07 

Antwerp 24.69 

Atlanta,  Ga 19.3 

Jialtimore, 21.0 

Ba«l 23.34 

Berlin 21.81 

Birmingham 25.28 

Bolosna 35.13 

Bombay 24.31 

Bordeaux, 26.71 

Boston, 20.1 

Brooklyn 24.0 

Brussels, 29.06 

Buffalo,  N.Y 14.8 

Cadis 28.23 

Calcutta 25.82 

Charleston,  S.  C, 31.9 

Chica^ 16.2 

Christiania, 21.53 

Cincinnati, 19.1 

Cleveland,  Ohio 17.1 

Columbus 15.8 

Denver, 18.6 

Detroit 17.1 

Dresden, 34.82 

Edinburgh, 21.97 

Fall  River 22.4 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 20.08 

Genoa. 36.75 

Glasgow 28.92 


n,..^  Deaths  peb 

^"^  1.000  Inhabitants 

The  Hague 26.05 

HaUfax 23.39 

Havana, 37.70 

Honolulu 110.35 

Indianapolis. 16.7 

Jacksonville,  Fla., 28.4 

Jersey  City 20.7 

Kansas  City, 17.4 

Lausanne 24.32 

Leghorn, 31.37 

Lacester 23.74 

Leipsic 26.08 

Liverpool, 25.81 

London 22.83 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 18.1 

LouisviBe.  Ky 20.0 

Manchester, 28.29 

Mayence, 29.40 

Memphis,  Tenn., 25.1 

Messina 28.91 

Mexico 30.94 

Milan 34.19 

Milwaukee.  Wis., 15.9 

Minneapolis. 10.8 

Mobile,  Ala 24.4 

Montreal,    .    .    .* 30.02 

Munich 45.48 

Nashville,  Tenn 23.3 

Newark,  k.  J 19.8 

Newcastle 29.76 

New  Haven.  Conn.. 18.5 

New  Orleans 28.9 

New  York 20.4 

Nice 34.89 

Nottingham 21 .  18 

Palermo 28.46 

Pf-                  22.04 

Phi-r^^Mi.  N.J 19.0 

Pf'ih,  . 49.23 

PhUadelphm 21.2 

Pittsburtf,  Pa 20.0 

Prrvidetiee.  R.  1 19.9 

Qiirhec! 22.97 

Richmond,  Va • 27.6 

Rut-be$ter,  N.  Y .  15.0 

Rome.. 34.14 

Rotterdam. 31.48 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 20.4 

San  Francisco 20.5 

Savannah.  Ga.,  .> 32.6 

Scranton.  Pa., 20.7 

St.  Joseph 9.1 

St.  Louis 17.9 

Stockholm 30.46 

St.  Paul 9.7 

Stuttgart 25.68 

Sunderland, 22.42 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 13.8 

Toledo 16.0 

Turin 26.07 

Valparaiso 64.58 

Venice 36.26 

Vienna 35.28 

Wolverhampton 24.66 

Worcester.  Mass.. 15.5 

Zurich 25.69 

Washington.  D.  C 22.8 

The  following  was  the  death  rate  per  thousand 
in  various  countries  in  1900:  Austria,  25.4: 
Belgium,  19.3;  Denmark,  16.9;  England  and 
Wales,  18.2;  France,  21.9;  German  Empire, 
22.1;  Hungary,  26.9;  Ireland,  19.6;  Italy,  23.8; 
Netherlands,  17.8;  Norway,  15.9;  Scotland, 
18.5;  Spain,  28.9;  Sweden,  16.8;  Switzerland, 
19.3;    United  States  (registration 'area),  17.6. 

Mourning.  The  colors  used  as  badges  of 
grief  or  bereavement  in  dififerent  countries.  In 
this  country,  as  in  Europe,  the  ordinary  color 
for  mourning  is  bldck;  m  China,  as  with  the 
ancient  Spartan  and  Roman  ladies,  it  is  white; 
in  Turkey,  it  is  blue  or  violet;  in  Egypt,  yellow; 
in  Ethiopia,  qrap.  Some  have  attempted  to 
trace  the  associations  which  caused  the  adoption 
of  the  various  colors  to  natural  causes.  Thus 
I  black,  which  is  the  privation  of  light,  is  supposed 
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very  appropriately  to  denote  the  privation  of 
life;  white  is  an  emblem  of  purity:  yellow  is 
the  color  of  leaves  when  they  fall,  ana  represents 
that  death  is  the  end  of  all  hunum  hopes,  etc. 
In  the  East,  to  cut  the  hair  was  considered  a 
sign  of  mourning;  among  the  Romans,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  deemed  a  mark  of  sorrow  to  let 
it  grow.  The  duration  of  mourning  varies  in 
dif^rent  countries,  being  alwa^  longer  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nearness  of  relationship.  Among 
the  ancients,  as  among  the  modems,  public 
mournings  were  conmion  on  the  death  of  a  dis- 
tinguish^ public  benefactor;  and  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  the  custom,  during 
the  term  prescribed  for  mourning,  to  lay  aside 
all  ornaments  of  dress,  to  abstain  from  the  bath 
and  other  indulgences. 

Mummlefl.  Dead  human  bodies  em- 
balmed and  dried  after  the  manner  of  those 
taken  from  Egjrptian  tombs.  An  immense  num- 
ber of  mummies  have  been  found  in  Egypt, 
consisting  not  only  of  human  bodies,  but  of 
various  animals,  as  bulls,  apes,  ibises,  crocodiles, 
fish,  etc  The  processes  for  the  preservation  of 
the  body  were  very  variotis.  Those  of  the  poorer 
classes  were  merely  dried  bv  salt  or  natron,  and 
wrapped  up  in  coarse  cloths  and  deposited  in 


the  catacombs.  The  bodies  of  the  ridi  and  the 
'^eat  underwent  the  most  complicated  opera- 
'  tions,  and  were  laboriously  adorned  wito  all 
kinds  of  ornaments.  EmbsJmeiB  of  different 
ranks  and  duties  extracted  the  brain  throtx^ 
the  nostrils,  and  the  entrails  through  an  incision 
in  the  side;  the  body  was  then  shaved,  washed, 
and  salted,  and  after  a  certain  period  the  process 
of  embalming,  property  spealon^,  bc«sn.  The 
whole  body  was  tlien  steeped  m  biusam  and 
wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages;  each  finger  and 
toe  was  separately  enveloped,  or  sometimes 
sheathed  in  a  gold  case,  and  the  nails  were  often 
gilded.  The  bandages  were  then  folded  round 
each  of  the  limbs,  and  finally  round  the  whole 
body,  to  the  numoer  of  fifteen  to  twenty  thick- 
nesses. The  head  was  the  object  of  particular 
attention ;  it  was  sometimes  enveloped  in  several 
folds  of  fine  muslin;  the  first  was  ^ued  to  the 
skin,  and  the  others  to  the  first;  tm  whdie  was 
then  coated  with  a  fine  plaster.  The  Persians, 
Assyrians,  Hebrews,  and  Romans  had  all  pro- 
cesses of  embalming,  though  not  so  lastine  as 
that  of  Egypt.  The  art  also  was  practiced  by 
the  Guanches  of  the  Canaries,  the  Mexicans, 
Peruvians,  etc.  Natural  mummies  are  fre- 
quently found  preserved  by  the  dryness  of  the  air. 
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Newspaper.  Newspapers  first  came  into 
existence  when  the  reports  of  the  Roman  im- 
perifid  army  were  transmitted  to  the  generals  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  for  the  actual  news- 
paper we  are  indebted  to  Germany,  where  in 
Augsburg,  Vienna,  Ratisbon,  and  Nuremburg.  it 
was,  ear^  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  the  practice 
to  issue  news  sheets  in  the  form  of  letters.  Yet 
the  first  newspaper  that  at  all  covered  the  same 
idea  as  those  of  the  present  day,  was  issued  in 
Venice,  by  order  of  the  Venetian  Government  in 
1566,  and  called  the  Notizie  ScriUe,    At  first 


they  were  not  printed,  but  written  out,  and 
hung  up  in  various  public  places,  where  the  peo- 
ple could  read  them  on  j)ayment  of  a  small  coin. 
The  first  actual  English  newspaper  was  the 
Weekly  News  of  1622,  edited  and  published  bv 
Nathaniel  Butler.  The  London  Weekly  CowrwU 
came  out  in  the  same  year.  The  first  daily  j^aper 
was  the  Daily  CourarU,  which  appeared  pnnted 
on  one  side  only,  in  170K2.  The  first  newspaper 
published  in  America  was  PuUick  OceurrenctM 
(1690),  followed  in  1704  by  the  Boston  Nt — 
Letter  and  the  Boston  Oaxette, 
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Oddfellows*  A  large  and  extensively 
ramified  friendly  society,  having  its  headquarters 
in  Manchester.  It  was  originally  an  association 
of  a  convivial  kind,  modeled  on  freemasonry, 
and  still  retains  watchwords  and  secret  signs. 
It  assumed  its  present  form  at  a  convention  in 
Manchester  (1813),  and  has  spread  widely  in 
Britain  and  elsewnere.  The  unparalleled  pros- 
perity of  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  in  the  United 
States  has  excited  the  wonder  of  the  leading 
men  in  all  fraternal  organizations.  The  first 
lodge  was  organized  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  April 
26,  1819;  m  1825  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  United 
States  was  formed.  In  1839  there  were  fifteen 
grand  lodges,  135  subordipate  lodges,  11,000 
members;  in  1893  over  800,000  members,  and 
8,000  lodges- and  in  1907,  in  excess  of  1,362,310 
members.  The  American  system  has  become 
popular  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Hol- 
land^weden,  Denmark;  also  in  Canada,  Mex- 
ico, West  Indies,  South  America,  Australia,  and 
Japan.  The  total  relief  paid  by  the  Independ- 
ent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  up  to  1907,  was 
$5,006,000. 

Pestilence  and  Plagrue. 

BEFORE  CHRIST 

In  767  a  sreat  plague,  mentioned  by  Petavius,  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  world. 

In  534*  at  Carthage,  multitudes  perished  by  an 
infectious  distemper;  children  were  offered  in  sacrifice 
as  an  atopement  with  the  gods. 

In  461,  in  Rome,  100,000  persons  died. 

In  430,  beginning  in  Athens,  a  pecuUar  disease,  de- 
scribed by  Thucydides.  e^^tended  over  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  causing  frightful  loss  of  life. 

In  188  a  plague  raged  throughout  Egypt.  Syria,  and 
the  Grecian  colonies;  according  to  Pliny,  2,000  persons 
perished  every  day. 

ANNO   DOMINI 

In  80.  in  and  about  Rome,  by  an  infectious  disease,  for 
a  considerable  time,  10.000  died  daily. 

In  167,  and  again  in  168  and  189,  the  Roman  Empire 
suffered  in  almost  every  part  by  a  contagious  and  fatal 
sickness. 

From  250  to  265  the  Empire  was  again  ravaged; 
many  provincial  towns  were  depopulated;  in  Rome 
itself  for  some  time  5,000  died  every  day. 

In  430  Britain  was  devastated  by  a  strange  disease; 
there  were  not  enough  survivors  to  bury  the  dead. 

In  558,  and  dunng  many  subsequent  years  almost 
without  intermission,  a  plague  prevailed  through  Europe. 
Asia,  and  Africa. 

From  746  to  749,  200.000  Constantinopolitans  died  of 
a  contagious  disease,  which  prevailed  also  in  Greece, 
Sicily,  and  Calabria. 

In  772  an  epidemic  disease  carried  off  34,000  persons 
at  Chichester.  England. 

In  954,  in  Scotland,  40,000  persons  perished. 

In  1094  many  died  in  London  of  an  epidemic;  which 
the  following  year  extended  into  Ireland. 

In  1111  a  distemper  in  London,  causing  great  mor- 
tality among  both  human  beings  and  domestic  animals. 

In  1172  a  plague  in  Ireland,  which  drove  back  the 
English  invaders. 

In  1204,  in  Ireland,  a  similar  disease  again  appeared. 

In  1267  the  plague  prevailed  in  England;  mortality 
great. 

In  1340  the  "  Black  Death "  first  appeared  in  Italy. 
This  plague  spread  throughout  Christendom,  and  raised 
during  many  years,  causing  unprecedented  mortality. 
"  In  London  alone  200  persons  were  buried  daily  in  the 
Charter  House  yard,  1348."  In  Germany,  1340,  thou- 
sands perished.  ^         ,  , 

In  1362,  1367,  1370,  and  1379,  there  was  frightful 
mortality  in  Western  Europe,  especially  near  Paris  and 
London,  and  in  portions  of  Ireland;  57.376  died  in 
England  in  1362.  ,    .      .   . 

Ui  1383  the  '•  fourth  pestilence  '  m  Ireland  destroyed 
many  people. 

In  1407,  in  London,  a  dreadful  plague  caused  the 
death  of  30.000  persons.  .  ,      ,  , 

In  1466,  in  Ireland,  a  famine,  followed  by  a  fearful 
pestileoce,  caused  the  death  of  hundreds. 


In  1470  the  mortality  in  Dublin  was  very  great. 

In  1471  and  1478,  at  Oxford  and  throughoot  aU 
England,  a  plague  so  destructive  to  human  life  that 
more  people  died  than  in  the  constant  wars  of  the  fifteen 
years  previously. 

In  1485,  in  London,  an  awful  distemper  prevailed 
called  Sudor  Anglicus,  or  sweating  sickneas,  by  which 
very  many  lost  their  Uvea. 

In  1499  to  1500  plague  in  London;  the  ros^  court, 
was  in  consequence  removed  to  Calais. 

In  1506  and  again  in  1517  the  "  sweating  Bickness " 
revisited  London  and  prevailed  over  all  England;  the 
mortality  was  frightful,  the  disease  proving  fatal  in  three 
hours;  half  the  inhabitants  died  m  moat  of  the  large 
towns;  some  towns  being  depopulated. 

In  1522  Limerick  was  devastated  by  a  plague  by 
which  many  thousands  lost  their  lives. 

In  1528,  in  England,  the  "  sweating  sicknees  '*  afain 
made  its  appearance:  North  Germany  was  also  visiied 
by  it  in  1529,  and  England  ravaged  for  the  fifth  time 
in  1548  and  1551. 

In  1603  and  1604  dreadful  mortality  in  England  by 
the  plague;  in  London  alone  30.578  persons  perisbed; 
Ireland  also  suffered  severelv  by  it. 

In  1611  a  pestilence  raged  in  Constantinople  by  which. 
200,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 

In  1625  London  anun  visited  by  a  fearful  plague; 
the  mortality  great;  35.417  persons  died. 

In  1632,  in  France,  large  numbers  perisbed;  at  Lyona 
alone  60,000  died. 

In  1656,  at  Naples,  the  plague  raised  with  such  violeoee 
that  it  carried  off  400,000  persons  m  six  months;  it  had 
been  brought  by  a  transport  with  soldiers  on  board  from 
Sardinia. 

In  1664  and  1665  the  great  plague  of  London  is  said 
to  have  swept  away  68,506  persons;  some  say  100.000; 
to  destroy  the  contagion  fires  were  kept  burning  day 
and  night;  but  not  until  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666 
was  the  city  free  of  infection. 

In  1720,  at  Marseilles  and  vicinity,  60.000  perished  by 
the  plague,  which  was  brought  in  a  ship  from  the  Levant. 

In  1741  and  1742  New  York  (Xty  was  visited  by 
yellow  fever. 

In  1743  Messina  was  ravaged  by  the  plague. 

In  1760  an  awful  pla^e  prevailed  in  Syria. 

In  1773  infectious  distemper  in  Persia;  80.000  died 
in  Bassora. 

In  1773  Saulica,  in  France,  was  visited  by  a  putrid 
fever,  which  broke  out  at  the  opening  of  a  grave;  oat 
of  180  persons  present,  174  were  attacked. 

In  1784,  at  Smsmia,  20.000  people  were  carried  off  by 
the  plague;  it  raged  in  Tunis  the  same  year. 

In  1791  and  1795  yellow  fever  swept  along  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  North  America. 

In  1796  yellow  fever  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York;  in  the  latter  city  one  out  of  every  tvrentv- 
seven  died;  in  and  about  Phuadelphia  several  tboosanda 
died  —  117  in  one  day,  and  50,000  out  of  70,000  inhabat- 
ants  fled  from  the  city. 

In  1799,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  particularly  in  Barbary. 
3,000  died  daily  of  the  pUgue,  and  at  Fes  247,600  were 
swept  away. 

In  1800,  at  Morocco.  1,800  ditd  in  one  day.  and  the 
plague  continued  to  rage. 

In  1804  and  1805  pestilence  in  Spain  and  Gibraltar. 

In  1805  yellow  fever  in  North  American  porta;  37.000 
out  of  a  total  population  of  70.000  fled  from  Nejr  York 
City. 

In  1813,  at  Malta,  fearful  ravages  by  plague. 

In  1814  plague  desolated  Asia  Minor,  PaleAine.  and 
Grecian  Arcnipelago;  Smyrna  lost  30,000. 

In  1816  phigue  raged  at  Naples. 

In  1817  the  spasmodic  or  Asiatic  cholera  appeared  in 
India,  at  Jesson,  a  town  about  a  hundred  mi£M  north- 
east of  Calcutta. 

In  1817  the  dty  of  Calcutta  was  attacked  by  eholera, 
and  its  ravages  soon  extended  to  Behar.  Benary.  All»- 
habad.  Lucknow,  Delhi,  and  man^  other  towns;  u 
carriea  off  a  large  proportion  of  soldiers,  both  European 
and  natives,  and  ravaged  many  parts  of  India  with  great 
mortality. 

In  1818  cholera  visited  Bombay;  from  thenee  spread 
into  Ceylon,  Siam,  Malacca,  China,  and  the  IslaiKls  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon,  causing  alarm,  deeolatton.  and 
death,  carrsring  off  vast  numbers;  the  season  of  the 
year  aid  not  modify  its  virulence. 

In  1819  and  1822  great  alarm  in  seaports  of  United 
States  because  of  spread  of  yellow  fever,  but  the  mot^ 
tality  was  not  so  mEt  as  on  former  visits  of  that  diseaae. 

In  1819  Tunis  Tost  half  its  population  by  plague. 

In  1821  Persia  visited  by  Asiatic  cholera. 

In  1823  the  cholera  extended  to  the  Mediterranean  Sesu 
I  Aleppo,  Antioch,  and  other  places  were  visited  by  it. 
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In  1828  epidemic  ferer  at  Gibraltar  —  great  mortality. 

Id  1830  AstrakhaD  viaited  by  cholera;  it  soon  ad- 
vanced up  the  River  Volga  and  into  the  heart  of  Rus- 
sia in  Europe,  attacking  many  towns,  until  it  reached 
Moscow,  where  it  continued  four  months;  8.576  were 
attacked,  of  whom  4.630  died. 

In  1890t  at  Sunderland,  the  Asiatic  cholera  first  made 
its  appearance  in  England.  Haddington  in  Scotland 
was  visited  the  same  year. 

In  1831  the  Russian  and  Polish  armies  were  attacked 
in  their  encampments  by  cholera;  at  Warsaw  in  seven 
weeks  3.012  were  taken  ill,  of  whom  1.462  died;  its 
raraces  continued  in  Poland;  it  appeared  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  Russia,  same  year;  and  7,567  cases  were 
reported,  of  wlM>m  3,804  died  in  forty-eight  days.  Ham- 
burgh in  Germany  also  suffered  from  tms  disease. 

In  1832  cholera  first  appeared  at  Belfast,  Ireland, 
and  at  many  places  in  Great  Britain,  Newcastle,  Edin- 
burgh, Greenock,  London,  Dublin,  etc.,  but  until  Jan- 
uary 1.  1832,  the  mortality  did  not  exceed  6.000  in  both 
islands. 

In  1832  Paris  visited  by  cholera,  mortality  in  sixteen 
days  amounted  to  more  than  8,000;  it  continued  in 
Paris  for  some  weeks,  and  the  total  mortality  in  that 
city  has  been  estimated  at  15.000,  out  of  a  population 
of  750,000. 

In  1832  cholera  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
appeared  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  in  Canada;  about 
2.000  in  each  of  these  cities  died.  The  city  of  New 
Yoric  was  visited  by  cholera  the  same  year;  in  less  than 
two  months  6,000  persons  had  been  attacked,  of  whom 
3,000  died,  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  having  left  the 
city.  The  distemper  spread  to  Albany.  Brooklyn. 
Rochester.  Buffalo,  and  other  towns  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  afterward  to  Philadelphia,  Newcastle, 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Petersburgh,  and  Rich- 
mond. 

In  1848  and  1849  England  and  America  visited  by 
cholera. 

In  1865  at  Smyrna  and  Constantinople  large  numbers 
perished  by  cholera;  it  also  appeared  at  Paris,  Mar- 
seilles, and  Naples,  from  July  to  December. 

In  1878  yellow  fever  raged  in  Southern  towns,  es- 
pecially Memphis. 

In  1884^  1885*  and  1802  cholera  raged  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

Poisons*  A  poison  is  commonly^  defined 
to  be  a  substance  which,  when  administered  in 
small  qiiantity,  is  capable  of  acting  deleteriously 
on  the  body.  Poisons  are  divisible  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  mode  of  action  on  the 
system,  viz:  IrrUarUs,  Natcotics,  and  Narcotico- 
irritarUs.  The  IrritaniSy  when  taken  in  ordinary 
doses,  speedily  occasion  intense  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  severe  abdominal  pain.  They  act 
chiefly  on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
they  irritate,  inflame,  and  frequently  corrode, 
and  may  thus  occasion  ulceration,  perforation, 
or  gangrene.  The  Narcotics  act  specially  on  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  Among  their  most  com- 
mon symptoms  are  giddiness,  headache,  obscur- 
ity of  sight,  or  double  vision,  stupor,  loss  of 
power  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  convulsions,  and 
finally  complete  coma.  The  Narcotico-irrUants 
have,  as  their  name  implies,  a  mixed  action. 
"At  variable  periods,"  says  Dr.  Taylor,  "after 
they  have  been  swallowed,  they  give  rise  to 
vomiting  and  purging,  like  irritants,  and  sooner 
or  later  produce  stupor,  coma,  paralysis,  and 
convulsions,  owing  to  their  effect  on  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow.  Under  the  head  of  Irritant 
Poisons  may  be  included  (1)  Mineral  Acids,  as 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydro-chloric  acids;  vege- 
table acids,  and  other  salts,  as  oxalic  acid, 
binoxalate  of  potash,  and  tartaric  acid;  the 
alkalies,  as  pearl-ash,  soap  lees,  ammonia  and 
its  sesquicarbonate ;  metallic  compounds,  as 
white  arsenic,  yellow  arsenic,  corrosive  subli- 
mate, bicyanide  of  mercury,  pemitrate  and 
other  salts  of  this  metal,  acetate  of  lead  in  doses 
of  an  ounce  and  upward,  carbonate  of  lead,  sul- 


I  phate  of  copper,  subacetate  of  copper,  arsenite 
of  copper,  tartarized  antimony,  chloride  of  anti- 
I  mony,  chloride  of  zinc,  nitrate  of  silver,  sulphate 
I  of  iron,  and  bichromate  of  potash.     (2)  Vege- 
j  table  substances,  viz :   colocynth  and  gamboge 
'  in  large  doses,  savin,  croton  oil,  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  common  elder;    and  (3)  animal 
I  substances,  such  as  cantharides,  to  which  must 
I  be  added  the  occasional  cases  in  which  sausages, 
I  and  certain  fish  and  mollusks,  usually  Quite  in- 
;  nocuous,  act  as  irritant  poison.    The  Narcotic 
Poisons  include  opium,  hydrocyanic  acid,  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  cyanide  of  potassium,  henbane, 
especially  the  seeds,  alcohol,  ether,  chloral,  and 
chloroform ;  while  Narcotico-irritant  Poisons  are 
nux  vomica,  meadow  saffron,  white  hellebore, 
foxglove,     common    hemlock,    water-hemlock, 
hemlock  water-dropwort,  fool's  pardey,  thorn- 
apple,    monk's-hocxi,    or    wolf's-bane,    deadly 
nightshade,  tobacco,  Indian  tobacco,  the  bark 
and  seeds  of  the  common  laburnum,  the  berries 
and  leaves  of  the  yew-tree,  and  certain  kinds  of 
fungi. 

ArUidotes  for  Poisons.  In  all  cases  of  poison- 
ins  the  first  step  is  to  evacuate  the  stom- 
ach. This  should  be  effected  by  an  emetic 
which  is  quickly  obtained  and  most  powerful  and 
speedy  in  its  operation.  Such  are,  powdered 
mustard  (a  large  tea-spoonful  in  a  tumbler  full 
of  warm  water),  powdered  alum  (in  dessert- 
sp)oonful  doses),  sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  x  to  xxx), 
tartar  emetic  (gr.  i  to  ii),  combined  with  pow- 
dered ipecacuanha  (cr.  xx),  and  sulphate  of 
copper  (gr.  ii  to  v).  When  vomiting  has  already 
taken  pmce  copious  draughts  of  warm  water  or 
warm  mucilaginous  drinl^  should  be  given,  to 
keep  up  the  effect  till  the  poisonine  substance 
has  been  thoroughly  evacuated.  If  vomiting 
cannot  be  produced  the  stomach-pump  must  be 
used.  This  instrument  will  be  found  particu- 
larly useful  when  narcotics  in  liquid  form  hare 
been  taken.  In  cases  of  corrosive  poisoning  it 
is  liable  to  lacerate  the  stomach.  Where  the 
stomach-pump  is  not  at  hand  a  rubber  tube, 
used  to  nil  the  stomach  with  water  first,  then 
inverted  as  a  siphon,  answers  a  eood  purpose, 
as  by  its  use  thus  the  stomach  can  oe  thoroughly 
washed  out  Inflammation  of  the  stomach,  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  and  other  symptoms  are 
to  be  treated  on  general  principles,  viz:  by 
blood-letting,  cold  applications,  revulsives,  cool 
mucilaginous  drinks,  milk,  lime-water,  etc. 
When  prostration  exists  stimulants  should  be 
resorted  to.  The  following  is  a  list  of  sub- 
stances which  produce  poisoning,  with  their 
antidotes : 

Poisons  Antidotes 

AcidM.  The  Alkalies.     Common  soap  (soft  or 

hard)  in  solution  is  an  eflBcient  remedy, 

and  has  the  advantage  of  beinff  always  at 

hand.     It  should  be  followed  by  copious 

draughts  of  tepid  water  or  flaxseed-tea. 

For  nitric  and  oxalic  acids,  the  carbonate 

of  magnesia  and  lime  (chalk  or  whiting 

and  water)  are  the  best  antidotes.     When 

sulphuric  acid  has  been  taken,  the  use  of 

much  water  is  improper. 

Alkaliea  and  The  Vegetable  Acids.     Common  vine- 

their  »alt9.     gar,  being  always  at  hand,  is  most  fre- 

auently  used.  The  fixed  oils,  as  castor, 
axseed,  almond,  and  olive  oils,  form 
soaps  with  the  alkalies,  and  thus  also 
destroy  their  caustic  effect.  They  should 
be  given  in  large  qucmtUy. 
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PouiONs  Antidotes 

Baryta  and  iU      Evom  or  OUmber't  Salt  in  solution,  or 
aalts,  diluted   sulphuric   acid.    The   fixed   oils 

Linu,  also  have  thie  same  effect  as  with  the  alka- 

lies proper  when  these  bases  are  uncom- 
bined. 
Iodine.  Starch,   wheat-flour,  or  arrowroot,  in 

Jodide  of  po-     large  quantities,   first   well   boiled   with 
Uutium,         water.     Let  the  oatient  diink  freely  of 
boiled  starch,  of  boiled  wheat-flour  and 
water,  and  afterward  of  a  stronc  mixture 
of  yinegar  and  water  (any  ada  in  which 
there  is  oxygen).     When  this  is  done  the 
whole  process  of  saving  the  patient's  life 
is  accomplished,  and  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  the  bowels. 
■Cyanide  of  po-      Cold  effusion  by  douche,  etc;   chlorine 
ttueium  and  water,  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  aqua 
prueeic  acid,  ammonia. 
Anlimony  and      Astringent  infusions,  as  of  galls,  oak- 
ite  ealte.         bark,    Peruvian    bark,    or    very    strong 
green  tea. 
Areenic  and  Any  oil  or  fat  (sweet  oil,  butter,  milk. 

ite  com-         magnesia    in   large  quantity).     Dialysed 
pounde.         iron   in  tableepoonful  doses,   frequently 
repeated,  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  are 
taken,  followed  by  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
chloride  sodium  after  each  dose.     Hv- 
drated  oxide  of  iron  (recently  made),  m 
tableepoonful   doses,   every  five  or  ten 
minutes. 
BiemtUh  and         Albumen;    copious  draughts  of  milk, 
Ue  com-         with  sweet  mucitsginous  dnnks. 
pounde. 
Copper  and  ite      Albumen,  as  milk  or  white  of  egg  in 
compounde.   solution,  should  be  freely  administered. 
■Ferro-cyanide    of     potassium     (freely). 
Vineoar  muet  be  avoided. 
Gold,  Salte  of.       Sulphate    of    iron,    with    free    use    of 

mucilaginous  drinks. 
Iron,  Salte  of.       Carbonate  of  soda,  with  mucilaginous 

drinks;  tea  and  coffee. 
Lead.  Salte  of.       Albumen,  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom 
salt),  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt). 


Poisons 

Mercury. 
Sake  of. 

saver,  Salte  of 
Tin,  SaUe  of. 
Zinc,  Salte  of. 


Phoephorue. 


with 


Oaeee. 


Creoeote. 

Carbolic  acid. 
Opium  and 

othernar- 

eotiee. 


pro- 


Strydinia. 


Aconite. 


Veratrum 
riride. 


Antidotcs 
diluted  sulphate  acid,  lemonade,  opium. 

Albumen,  as  white  of  egg.  miUc.  or 
wheat-flour  beaten  up  with  water,  to  be 
followed  by  an  emetic 

Conunon  salt,  freely  in  solution. 

Albumen,  white  of  eggs,  milk,  or  flour. 

Albumen,  or  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
copious  draughts  of  warm  water  and 
especially  milk. 

Sulphate   of   copper,    magE 
water  and  copious  draughts  of  mu 
nous  drinks;    oil  of  turpentine  (old), 
of  animal  charcoal. 

Ammonia,  cautiously  inhaled,  is  i 
mended  for  chlorine.  Asphyxia,  . 
duoed  by  noxious  gases,  must  be  treated 
by  copious  oc^d  effusions,  especially  to  the 
head;  blood-letting,  artificial  respiraticxi. 
and  stimulants  carefully  administered. 

Albumen,  or  white  of  egg,  milk,  or 
wheat^our. 

Glauber's  or  Epsom  salts. 

The  chief  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
most  active  emetics  (as  mustard,  alum, 
tartar  emetic,  or  sulpnate  of  sine),  and 
the  stomach-pump.  JBmetics  are  prefer- 
able to  the  stomach-pump  when  the 
narcotic  has  been  taken  in  substance. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  motioc. 
and  cold  water  dashed  on  the  bead  and 
shoulders.  Should  the  above  means  fail. 
the  electro-magnetic  battery,  or.  if  that 
cannot  be  obtained,  artificial  respiration 
must  be  resorted  to.  Belladonna  and 
opium,  antidotal  to  each  other.  Give 
strong  coffee  in  poisoning  by  opium. 

Emetics  should  be  freely  grven.  Ether 
or  chloroform  by  inhalation,  chloral 
hydrate,  bromide  of  potassium. 

Stimulants,  externally  and  internally; 
dintalis. 

Xaudanum,  alcohol. 


STATES,  MOTTOES,  AND  POPULAR  NAMES 


Statb 


Alabama. 

Arisona. 

Arkansas. 


Motto 


I 


Translation 


,  Here  we  rest. 

8iUt  Deus Founded  by  God. 

Mercy,  justice.     Regnat 
populi. 


California,     . 
Ck>Iorado,  .    . 

Connecticut. 
Delaware.     . 


Dist.  of  Columbia, 
Florida.     .    .    .    . 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kansas,     . 
Kentucky, 

Louisiana. 
Maine.   .    . 


Eureka, 

Nil  sine  numine,      .    . 

Qui  transtulit  sustinet. 


liberty    and    Independ-  ' 
ence.      


The  people  rule.  .... 

I  have  found  it,  ...    . 

Nothing  without  Provi- 
dence, • 

He  who  transplanted 
still  sustains 


Justitia  omnibus,     . 
In  God  is  our  trust. 


I  Obverse:    Wisdom,  jus- 
,      tice,  moderation. 
'  Reverse:  Agriculture  and 
I      commerce, 


Justice  to  all. 


PoPULAB  Name 
OF  State 


Popular  Naiik 
OF  People 


I 


Bear 

(Golden. 

Ontennial. 

Land     of     Steady 
Habits.  Nutmeg, 


Blue    Hen. 
mond, .    . 


Dia- 


I 


Flower. 


Salve '  HaU. 

National    Union,    State 
Sovereignty 

None 

Our  liberties  we  priie  ' 
and  our  rights  we  will  | 
maintain 


Ad  astra  per  aspera,   .    . 

I  United  we  stand,  divided 
we  fall 


To  the  stars  through  all 
difficulties, 


Empire    State    of  | 
the  South,      .    . 


Toothpicks. 

Wooden  Nutmegs. 

Blue  Hens.    Chick- 
ens. 

Bussards. 


Prairie.   . 
Hoosier. 


Suckers. 
Hoosiers. 


Hawkeye.  . 


Union,  justice,  and  con-  i 

fidence I    .    .    .    . 

Dirigo [I  direct. 


I      

Blue  Grass.    Dark 
and     Bloody 
Ground,      •    •    .  | 

Creole.  Pelican.         i 
Pine  Tree.  Lumber.' 


Hawkeyes. 
Jayhawkers. 

Comcrackers. 
Foxes. 
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STATES,  MOTTOES,  AND  POPULAR   NAMES— Continued 


Statb 


Maryland, 


Ifaasachuoetto, 
Ifichigao,      .    . 

Minnesota,    .    . 

Miasiasippi.    .    . 
Missouri,    .    .    . 


Montana.  ... 
Nebraska..  .  . 
Nevada.  .  .  . 
New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  . 
New  York.  .  . 
North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 


Ohio,  ... 
Oregon..  .  . 
Pennsylvania, 


Rhode  Island.  . 
South  Carolina, 


South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee, 
Texas,    .    . 


Utah,    •    .    . 
Vermont,  .    . 

Virginia,    .    . 

Washington. 
West  Virginia, 

Wisconsin,    . 
Wyoming,     . 


Motto 


Translation 


Popular  Name 
or  Stat« 


Fatti  maschii  parole  fcm- 

ine, 

[At  one  time  the  seal 
was  nuslaid,  and  the  new 
die  carried  the  motto, 
*'  Crescite  et  Multipli- 
camini."  Grow  or  in- 
crease and  multiply.) 
Coronasti  nos. 
Scuto  bonae  voluntatis 
tuae 


Enae  petit  placidam  sub 
libertate  quietem.    .    . 


Si    quaeris    peninsulam 
amaenam  circumspice, 


Manly   deeds,    womanly 
words, 


L'etoile  du  nord, 


None,    ....... 

Salus  populi  suprema  lex 

esto. 

United  we  stand,  divided 

wefaU 


[Seal  originally  pend- 
ant, for  wax,  when  screw 
introduced  the  reverse 
was  abandoned.) 


You  have  crowned  us 
with  the  shield  of  your 
good  will. 

With  the  sword  she  seeks 
quiet  peace  under  lib- 
erty,   

If  thou  seekest  a  beauti- 
ful peninsula,  behold  it 
here, 

The  SUr  of  the  North,  . 


Bay, 


The  welfare  of  the  people 
is  the  supreme  law. 


Oro  y  plata, Gold  and  silver. 

Eouality  before  the  law. 
All  for  our  country. 
None, 


Nonef     .    .    . 
Crescit  eundo, 
Excelsior, 
None,     .    .    . 


It  increases  by  going. 
Higher,  more  elevated. 


Liberty  and  union,  one 
and  inseparable  now 
and  forever 


None, 

The  Union 

Obverse:  None [The   State   "Coat  of 

Reverse:  Both  can't  sur-  !      Arms  "  carries  the  mot- 
vive I      to,    "Virtue.    Liberty. 

and  Independence"], 

Hope I 

Animis  opibusque  parati,  ,  Prepared  in  mind  and  re- 

sourowi:  ready  to  give 


Dum  spiro,  spero.    Spes. 


life  and  property, 


Wolverine. . 
North   Star, 
pher,   .    . 
Bayou. 


Mountain. 


Go- 


Silver,     . 
Granite, 


Popular  Name 
or  People 


Crawthumpers. 


Beaneaters. 

Wolverines. 
Gophers. 


Empire,  .    . 

Old  North. 

pentine,  . 

Sioux, .    .    . 


Tur- 


Buckeye,    .    .    . 
Beaver.   Sunset. 


Keystone. 
Little  Rhody. 


While  I  breathe  I  hope. 

Hope Palmetto, 

Under   God    the    people  ' 

rule j  Coyote. 

Agriculture.  Commerce Volunteer, 

None, Lone  Star. 

None. 

Freedom  and  unity. 

Obverse:   Sic  semper  ty- 

rannis 

Reverse:  Perseverando, 
M-Ki, 

Obverse:    Montani  sem- 
per liberi 


Sage  Hens. 
Granite  Boys. 
Jersey  Blues. 

Knickerbockers. 

Tar  heels. 

Tuckoes. 

Buckeye. 
Webb  feet. 


Weasels. 


1 


Ever  so  to  tyrants. 
Perseverance,  .  .  . 
Bye-bye. 


Green  Mountain. 


Old  Dominion. 


Butternuts. 


Green    Mountain 
Boys. 


Mountaineers  are  always 
free  men 


Reverse:       Libertas     et 

fidelitas Liberty  and  fidelity, 

Forward, 


Cedant  arma  togae. 


Let   arms    yield    to    the 
gown. 


Panhandle, 
Badger,  .    . 


Panhandlers. 
Badgers. 


Alabama,  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut.  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and 
Wisconsin  were  named  from  their  principal  rivers.  Carolina  from  Charles  IX.  of  France:  Georgia  from  George  II.; 
Louisiana  from  Louis  XIV.  of  France;  Maryland  from  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I.;  New  York  from  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterward  James  II.;  Virginia  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  \nrgin  queen;  Pennsylvania  from  William 
Penn,  and  Delaware  from  Lord  Delaware.  Dakota.  Massachusetts,  and  Texas  took  their  names  from  Indian  tribes. 
and  Idaho,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Michigan.  Nebraska,  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wyoming  were  derived 
from  Indian  words. 
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State  Flowers. 

The  following  are  "  State  Flowers,"  adopted  in  most ' 
instances  by  the  vote  of  the  public  school  scholars  of 
the  respective  States:  , 

Alabama. Golden  Rod 

Arkansas Apple  Blossom 

California California  Poppy  (Eschscholtzia) 

Colorado Columbine 

Connecticut, Mountain  Laurel 

Delaware, Peach  Blossom 

Idaho Syringa 

Indiana,  Corn 

Iowa *  Wild  Rose 

Kansas, Sunflower 

Kentucky.      Golden  Rod 

Louisiana, Ma>jniolia 

Maine *  Pine  Cone  and  Tassel 

Maryland Golden  Hod 

Michigan Apple  Blossom 

Minnesota Moccasin 

Mississippi Magnolia 

Montana Bitter  Root 

Nebraska Golden  Rod 

New  York Rose 

North  Dakota Wild  Rose 

Ohio, Scarlet  Carnation 

Oklahoma, Mistletoe 

Oregon. Oregon  Grape 

Rhode  Island Violet 

South  Dakota , *  Pasque 

Tennessee Daisy 

Texas,     .    .  ^ Blue  Bonnet 

Utah Sego  lily 

Vermont, Red  Clover 

Washington, Rhododendron 

West  Virginia Rhododendron 


In  other  States  the  scholars  or  State  Legislatures  have 
not  yet  taken  action. 

*  Adopted  by  State  Legislature,  not  by  public  school 
■cholani. 

Suicide  (Lat.  "self-murder")  is  a  heinous 
crime,  though  it  was  treated  as  venial  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  was  the  subject  of  paneg^c 
by  Stoic  philosophers.  The  law  of  the  United 
States  treats  it  as  a  felony,  and  hence  there  may 
be  accessories  to  it,  so  that  if  A  ^rsuades  B  to 
kill  himself,  and  B  does  so,  A  is  guilty  of  murder. 
Suicide,  or  felo  de  se,  not  only  includes  one  who 
deliberately  kills  himself,  but  also  one  who  in 
maliciously  attempting  to  kill  another  is  himself 
killed.  If  A,  however,  requests  B  to  kill  him, 
and  B  does  so,  A  is  not  a  felo  de  «e,  though  B  is 
a  murderer.  If  A  and  B  mutually  agree  to 
commit  suicide  together,  and  in  the  attempt  one 
only  dies,  the  other  is  guilty  of  murder.  When 
it  is  said  that  a  man  was  a  suicide,  this  implies 
that  he  was  in  his  senses,  for  otherwise  he  com- 
mitted no  crime;  hence,  an  insane  person,  unless 
when  in  a  lucid  interval,  cannot  commit  the 
crime.  Su»5ide,  as  a  rule,  is  a  symptom  of  some 
form  of  Insanity,  permanent  or  temporary,  in 
which  the  emotions  or  passions  are  excitea  or 
perverted.  Suicide  is  Hkewise  a  concomitant  of 
certain  bodily  diseases;  for  example,  of  dilata- 
tion and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  of 
blood  degeneration,  of  affections  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucous  membrane,  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  matter;  and  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  frequent  sequence  of  the  melan- 
cholic, the  morose,  and  hypochondriacal  tem- 
perament. It  has  appeared  as  an  epidemic;  it 
has  been  observed  as  an  hereditary  tendency  in 
certain  families;  and  as  a  tendency  more  fre- 
quently exhibited  bv  males  than  females ;  more 
frequently  by  the  educated  and  affluent  than  by 
the  industrial  and  ignorant  classes;  most  fre- 
quently in  large  cities;    and  as  directly  engen- 


dered by  luxury,  political  a^tation,  gambling, 
intemperance,  and  demoralization.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  indulgence  and  ascetici^i, 
nches  and  extreme  poverty,  daim  nearly  ao 
equal  niunber  of  victims.  Hace,  climate,  coun- 
tryj  and  the  distinguishing  polity  of  dififerent 
societies  to  a  certain  extent  affect  the  proportion 
of  suicides  to  the  population. 

tSUICIDE  STATISTICS 
,, ^„.  Rate  peb 

'-'^^''^'*'  100.000    POPCLATIOS 

Sflxony 31.1 

Utniiiark. 25.8 

Iracice 23.6 

Au  tria.  .    , 21.2 

S\^ajE<?nan-:1 20.2 

Cp'TTTniij  Ennj^ire, 14.3 

N.  w  ZtttbiJ, 9.0 

S^vp^jeii,  » 8.1 

^..^^vay,  .    . 7.5 

B.  luriam 6.9 

ta-j ( 14 lid  ftud  Wales 6.9 

IlujiKJiry 5.2 

S..rkin*l 4.0 

I                            3.7 

^                     3.6 

I                   ,u; 3.5 

I  ...         2.9 

Irl.LciJ 1.7 

esjLiii],. 1.4 

Cities 

San  PmntJaeo 52 

iJr^^sdea 51 

r.-iris,  ,    . 42 

(i.  rnm 31 

I-  dill 36 

II  i-oten 30 

1  ^■■ll|i,     ,    . 29 

Vivrknii,    »    , 28 

S^n.ikholni. 27 

Sl   LQuia 27 

O^klund. 25 

(^j.natuLniji* 25 

(   .K^ieo 23 

l...iiiluQ, 23 

^1  w  York 22 

M  iL^uukkfOp      , 22 

^.   vfirti.  .    , 22 

(             ...        21 

I                    ■- 18 

1                 15 

/ ':i-ti'n.l[ini^ 14 

(  rriM.anlmople 12 

(r^iit^va, 11 

Jl.>..>w. 11 

K..[ue,  ,  .    , 08 

&r    Tf^terftbur^f 7 

Bi.lni ^ 6 

Bl  .  Jrid, 3 

Li--bjii 2 

STATISTICS  OF  10.000  SUICIDES.  SHOWING 
MOTIVE 

Totals  Males  Females 

Dcipondoncy 2,207  1.596  •        431 

Bijsmefis  hiai»: 1.398  1.300  98 

iMisauity, 1,013  1.013  348 

lUh*^fllih 1,309  969  340 

Dtflappointment  in  love,  .    .         900  627  273 

hHfr:ie,^tieTP.uble 773  544  229 

1  .  ,s  of  dis^iirace 539  429  110 

(,ri,.r 427        267  lao 

AliiuhoH^JB 413  390  23 

Chagrin 294  225  69 

Miacellaiiwum  *ad  unknown.        559  421  138 

Totab 10.000        7.781  2.219 

^Veat  lier  Sigrnals.  Wheij  black  triangu- 
lar flag  iK  placed  aoove  white  or  blue  flag  it  indi- 
culOii  Wiirmer;  when  placed  below,  colder, 
wi  ather ;  when  omitted,  stationary  temperature. 
1  or  exuniple  —  3,  1,  2  indicates  warmer,  fair 
weatlier,  f4>llowed  by  rain  or  snow. 

Lst.  A  cautionary  signal:  A  yellow  flag  with 
whito  center  will  mdicate  that  the  winds  ex- 
pected are  not  so  severe  but  well-found  and 
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seaworthy  vessels  can  meet  them  without  great 
dancer. 

2d.  A  storm  signal:  A  red  flag  with  black 
center  will  indicate  that  the  storm  is  to  be  of 
more  marked  violence. 

3d.  A  red  pennant  will  indicate  that  the 
winds  are  to  be  easterly  —  that  is,  from  north- 
east to  south,  inclusive  —  and  that  the  storm 
center  is  approaching. 

4th.  The  white  pennant  will  indicate  westerly 
winds  —  that  is,  from  north  to  southwest,  in- 
clusive — -  and  that  the  storm  center  has  passed. 


5th.  When  red  pennant  is  hoisted  above  cau- 
tionary or  storm  sinial,  winds  are  expected  from 
the  northeast  quadrant;  when  below,  from  the 
southeast  quadrant. 

6th.  When  white  pennant  is  hoisted  above 
cautionary  or  storm  signal,  winds  are  expected 
from  the  northwest  quadrant;  when  below, 
from  the  southwest  quadrant. 

7th.  Ni^ht  storm  signals:  A  red  light  for 
easterly  wmds,  and  a  red  light  and  white  light 
for  westerly  winds. 


WEIGHT  AND   HEIGHT  OF  MEN 

Based  upon  reliable  insurance  statistics. 


Heioht 

AOE 

Age 

AOB 

AOE 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

Age 

15-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55-59 

60-64 

65-69 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb.. 

Lbs. 

Lbc 

5  feet, 

120 
122 

125 
126 

128 
129 

131 
131 

133 

134 

134 
136 

134 
136 

134 
136 

131 
134 

5  feet  1  inch 

6  feet  2  inches 

124 

128 

131 

133 

136 

138 

138 

138 

137 

5  feet  3  inches 

127 

131 

134 

136 

139 

141 

141 

141 

140 

140 

6  feet  4  inches 

131 

135 

138 

140 

143 

144 

145 

145 

144 

143 

5  feet  6  inches 

134 

138 

141 

143 

146 

147 

149 

149 

148 

147 

6  feet  6  inches,    ....... 

138 

142 

145 

147 

150 

151 

153 

153 

153 

151 

5  feet  7  inches 

142 

147 

150 

152 

155 

156 

158 

158 

158 

156 

5  feet  8  inches, 

146 

151 

154 

157 

160 

161 

163 

163 

163 

162 

6  feet  9  inches 

150 

155 

159 

162 

165 

166 

167 

168 

168 

168 

5  feet  10  inches 

154 

159 

164 

167 

170 

171 

172 

173 

174 

174 

5  feet  11  inches 

159 

164 

169 

173 

175 

177 

177 

178 

180 

180 

«feet 

165 

170 

175 

179 

180 

183 

182 

183 

185 

185 

6  feet  1  inch 

170 
176 

177 
184 

181 
188 

185 
192 

186 
194 

189 
196 

188 
194 

189 
194 

189 
192 

189 

«  feet  2  inches, 

192 

6  feet  3  inches 

181 

190 

195 

200 

203 

204 

201 

198 

WEIGHT  AND  HEIGHT  OF  WOMEN 

all  ages.     The  weight  of  ordinary 


The   following    table  gives   the   relative   height   and  weight  of  women, 
clothing,  however,  is  included: 


Height 


5  feet 

5  feet  1  inch,  . 
5  feet  2  inches, 
5  feet  3  inches, 
5  feet  4  inches, 
^  feet  5  inches, 
5  feet  6  inches. 


Aver- 

Mini- 

Maxi- 

age 

mum 

mum 

115 

98 

132 

120 

102 

138 

125 

106 

144 

130 

111 

150 

135 

115 

155 

140 

119 

161 

143 

121 

165 

Height 


5  feet  7  inches,  , 
I  5  feet  8  inches,  , 

5  feet  9  inches,  . 
'  5  feet  10  inches, 

I  5  feet  1 1  inches, 

6  feet 


Aver- 

Mini- 

age 

mum 

145 

123 

148 

126 

155 

131 

160 

136 

165 

138' 

170 

141 

Maxi- 
mum 

167 
170 
179 
184 
190 
196 


Weights  and  Measures. 

AVOIRDUPOIS  WEIGHT 


Drachm dr. 

Ounce, o*. 

Pound,    .... 
l..egal  Stone,  .    . 
Quarter  (Eng.). 
Quarter  (Can.), . 
Cental  or  Quintal, 


=  27J  grains  (27.34375). 
=  16  drachms,  437.5  grains. 
/6.     =16  oz.,  256  dr.,  7,000  grains. 
8t.      =14  lbs. 
,  qr.     =  28  lbs. 
.  qr.     =  25  lbs. 

.  ctnt.  =  100  lbs. 

Hundredwei't  (Eng.),  cwt.  =  4  qre.,  112  lbs. 
Hundredwei't  (Can.),  net.  =  4  qrs.,  100  lbs. 

Ton  (Eng.) T.     =20  cwt.,  2.240  lbs. 

Ton  (Can.) T,     =- 20  cwt..  2.000  lbs. 

TROY     WEIGHT 

Carat, =  3.17  grains. 

Pennyweight,     .    .    .  dtoi.  =  24  grains. 

Ounce, oz.     =20  dwts.,  480  grains. 

Pound /6.      =  12  oz..  240  dwts.,  5.760  grs. 

Hundredweight,    .    .  act.  =  100  lbs. 

Troy  is  the  weight  used  by  goldsmiths  and  jewelers. 
The  grains  Troy,  Apothecaries',  and  Avoirdupois  are 
equal,  and  the  same  in  England,  France,  the  United 
States,  Holland,  and  in  most  other  countries. 

The  01.  Troy  and  Apothecaries' =  1.09714  o«.  avoirdu- 
pois; but  the  lb.  Troy  and  lb.  Apothecarie8'=  only 
0.82286  lb.  avoirdupois:  while  175  lb.  Troy  and  Apothe- 
caries'a  144  lb.  avoirdupois. 


APOTHECARIES*  WEIGHT 


Scruple 
Drachm 
Ounce      5 
Pound     rb 


?=  20  Grains, 
=    3  Scruples, 


=       20  grains. 

=       60  grains. 

8  Drachms =     480  grains. 

12  Ounces, =  5.760  grains. 


LIQUID  MEASURE 
The  Gill  contains  8.665  cubic  inches. 
The  Pint  contains  4  gills  or  34,660  cubic    nches. 
Quart  =  2  pints  =  8  gills.  .,i 

Gallon  =  4  quarts  =  32  gills. 

APOTHECARIES*    FLUID   MEASURE 

MARKED 

60  Minims  Tt[  (drops),  =  1  Fluid  Drachm f  5 

8  Drachms =1  Ounce, f  J 

20  Ounces =1  Pint O 

8  Pints =1  Gallon C,  or  Cong. 

1  Drachm   =  1  Teaspoonful. 

2  Drachms  =  1  DeAsnertspoonful. 
4  Drachms  =  1  Tablesp>oonful. 

2  Ounces  =  1  Wineglassful. 

3  Ounces  =  1  Teacupful. 

CUBIC  OR   SOLID   MEASURE 
Cubic  Foot  =  1.728  Cubic  Inches. 
Cubic  Yard  =  27  Cubic  Feet,  21.033  bushels. 
Cord  of  Wood  =  128  Cubic  Feet. 
Shipping  Ton  =  40  Cubic  Feet  merchandise. 
Shipping  Ton  =  42  Cubic  Feet  of  timber. 
Ton  of  displacement  of  a  Ship  =  35  Cubic  Feet. 
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LINEAR   MEASURE 


1  iDch  (in.)- 
1  palm. 


3  barleycorns,  or, 
12  lines,  or.   .    . 
72  points,  or.    .    . 
1.000  mils  (mi.).    .    . 

3  inches 

4  inches. 1  hand. 

9  inches. 1  span. 

12  inches, 1  foot  (ft.). 

18  inches 1  cubic. 

3  feet 1  yard  (yd.). 

2^  feet 1  military  pace. 

5  feet 1  geometrical  pace. 

2  yards, 1  fathom. 

6*  vards 1  rod,  pole,  or  perch. 

®5  }J^  °' [  1  Gunter'i  chain. 

22o?2ls!*^'':  ::::*:::    i  furiong  (fur.). 

8  furlongs,  or ] 

1.760  yards,  or, 1  mile. 

5,280  feet J 

3  miles. 1  leagtie. 

The  hand  is  used  to  measure  horses'  height.  The 
military  pace  is  the  len|^h  of  the  ordinary  step  of  a  man. 
One  thousand  geometncal  paces  were  reckoned  to  a  mile. 

LAND   MEASURE   (LINEAR) 

7.02  inches, 1  link. 

100       Unks.  or 1 

feet^  of (  J 


1  cup, 

1  cup  water 

4  tablespoons  flour, 

2  tablespoons  butter 

3  teaspoons  soda. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

2  cups  granulated  sugar 

2^  cups  confectioners  sugar, 

2<  r  cups  wheat  flour, 

3  f  cups  whole  wheat  flour, 

2<   cups  buckwheat  flour, 

5  I  cups  coffee 

Qi  cups  tea. 

2  cups  rice, 

2  cups  lard 

2  cups  butter 

2  cups  graham  flour. 

2  cups  rye  flour, 

2  cups  com  m«U. =  1 

2  cups  rolled  oats. 

2  cups  powdered  sugar 

2  cups  brown  sugar 

2  cups  raisins 

2  cups  currants 

2  cups  bread  crumbs 

9  eggs 


=    lib. 


1 
--  1 

:} 

=  1 
=  1 
=  1 

=  1 
=  1 
=  1 
-  1 


=  1 
=  1 


=  1 
=  1 
=  I 
=  1 
=  1 
=  1 


OI. 

oc 

OS. 
Ol. 

lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 
Ib- 
Ib. 
lb. 
lb. 
lb. 


66 
22 

4 
10 
80 

8 


IsrXor.:  ::::::::    i  chain  (ch.). 

poles, j 

chains 1   furlong   (fur.). 

?Si.r::::::  :  ::  \"^- 

(SQUARE) 
1  square  foot  (sq.  ft.). 
1  square  yard  (sq.  yd.). 
1  sq.  pole,  rod,  or  perch. 
1  square  chain  (sq.  ch.). 

1  square  rood. 
1  acre. 


LAND  MEASURE 

144  sq.  inches, 

9  square  feet 

30i  square  yards.    .    .    . 
16  square  poles.  .... 
40  square  poles,  or. 
1,210  square  yards. .   . 
4  roods,  or.    ... 
10  square  chains,  or. 
160  square  poles,  or, 
4.840  square  yards,  or. 
43.560  square  feet.     . 
640  acres,  or. .  . 
3.097.600  square  yards.  . 

30  acres 

100  acres 

40  hides 

GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  NAUTICAL  MEASURE 

6086.44      feet,  or 

1000  fathoms,  or 

10  cables,  or. 

1.1528  statute  miles 

1  nautical  mile  per  hour.       =  1  knot. 

60  nautical  miles,  or,  .    .     ^       «  ^.w^m*-. 

67.168    statute  miles f  =  ^  degree. 

degrees =1     circumference 

of  the  earth  at  the  equator. 

league =3  nautical    miles. 

cable's  length, =120  fathoms. 


TIME 

The  unit  of  time  measurement  is  the  same  aonong  all 
nations.  Practically  it  is  nlra  of  the  mean  solar  day. 
but  really  it  is  a  perfectly  arbitrary  unit,  as  the  length 
I  of  the  mean  solar  day  is  not  constant  for  any  two  peri- 
ods of  time.  There  is  no  constant  natural  unit  of  time. 
I  1  minute  «  60  seconds. 

1  hour  =  60  minutes.  3.600  seconds. 

I  1  day  s  24  hours,  1,440  minutes,  86.400 

seconds. 
I  1  sidereal  day  «  86.164.1  seconds. 

1  sidereal  month        «  27.321661  mean  solar  dasrs  (aver- 
age). 
29.530589  mean  solar  days  (aver- 


!^  1  aquare  mile. 

.  1  vard  of  land. 
.  1  hide  of  land. 
.  1  barony. 


1  lunar  month 
1  anomalistic  month 
1  tropica]  month 
1  nodical  month 
Mean  solar  year 


1    nautical    mile. 


360 


DRY  MEASURE,   UNITED  STATES 

Cr.  In. 

2  pints 1  quart  (qt.)       =      67.20 

4  quarts 1  gallon  (gal.)    <^    268.80 

2  gallons,  or ),  ,^^.  c«-  -^ 

sSuarts, J 1  peck  =    537.60 

4  pecks 1  struck  bushel  =  2150.42  , 

LIQUID   MEASURE.  UNITED  STATES 

Cv.  In. 

4  gills 1  pint  (O.)  =    28.875 

2  pints 1  quart  (qt.)  =    57.75 

4  quarts 1  Kallon  (gal.)  =  231. 

63  gallons, 1  hogshead  (hhd.). 

2  hogsheads 1  pij>e  or  butt. 

2  pipes 1  tun. 

HOUSEHOLD   MEASURES 

120  drops  water =1  teaspoon. 

60  drops  thick  fluid =1  teaspoon. 

2  teaspoons ^1  dessertspoon. 

3  teaspoons -  1  tablespoon. 

16  tablespoons -  1  cup. 


=  27^44600  mean  solar  days  (aver- 
age). 
=  27.321582  mean  solar  days  (aver- 

=  27^12i222  mean  eolar  da>*8  (aver- 

ag(^)- 
*:=  365  d.  5  h.  48  m.  46.045  s.  with 
annual  variation  of  0  00539. 
The  change  in  the  length  of  the  mean  sidereal  day. 
i.  e..  of  the  time  of  the  earth's  rotation  upon  ita  axis. 
amounts  to  0.01252  s.  in  2,4(X)  mean  eolar  years. 

ANGULAR  MEASURE 
There  is  perfect  unanimity  as  to  the  standard  angle 
(i.  e.,  the  right  angle)  and  practical  unanimity  as  to  its 
subdivision,  for  the  subdivision  into  grades,  etc..  once 
favored  by  the  French,  is  now  abandoned. 
1  minute  of  angle  or  arc  «  60  seconds. 
1  degree   *'              **     "  «  60  minutes. 
90  degrees **  =*  1  right  angle  or  i  of  circum- 
ference. 

Radian       "  *=  arc  same  length  as  radius. 

—57.295779513082^. 

Length  of  arc  of  1'     =  0.017453292520. 

1'      «  0.000290888209. 

• 1"     «  0.015707963268. 

METRIC  SYSTEM 
The  French  Metrical  System  is  based  upon 
the  (assumed)  length  of  the  fourth  part  of  a 
terrestrial  meridian.  The  ten-millionth  part  of 
this  arc  was  chosen  as  the  unit  of  measures  of 
length,  and  called  a  Metre,  The  cube  of  the 
tenth  part  of  the  metre  was  adopted  as  the 
unit  of  capacity,  and  denominated  a  Liire.  The 
weight  of  a  litre  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest 
density  was  called  a  Kilogramme,  of  which  the 
thousandth  part,  or  Gramme,  was  adopted  as 
the  unit  of  weight.  The  multiples  of  these, 
proceeding  m  decimal  progression,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  employment  of  the  prefixes 
deca,  hecto,  kilo,  and  myria,  from  the  Greek, 
and  the  subdivisions  by  dect,  centi,  and  milli, 
from  the  Latin: 
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Measures  of  Length  (Unit  Meter) 


Equal  to 
Millimeter,  . 
Centimeter,  . 
Decimeter,  . 
Meter,  .  .  . 
Decameter,  . 
Hectometer, 
Kilometer, 
Myriameter,  . 


Inches 

0.03937 

0.39371 

3.93708 

39.37079 

393.70790 

3937.07900 

39370.79000 

393707.90000 


Feet 

0.003 

0.032 

0.328 

3.280 

32.808 

328.089 

3280.899 

32808. 9Q1 


Yards 

0.001 

0.010 

0.109 

1.093 

10.936 

109.363 

1093.633 

10936.330 


Cubic,  or  Measures  of  Capacity  (Unit  Liter) 


Equal  to  Cu.  In. 

MiUiliter,  or  cubic  centimeter,  0.06103 

Centiliter,  10  cubic  centimeter,  0.61027 

Deciliter,  100  cubic  centimeter,  6. 10271 

Liter,  or  cubic  Decimeter,     .  61.02705 

Decaliter,  or  Centistere,      .    .  610.27052 

Hectoliter,  or  Decistere,     .    .  6102.70515 

Kiloliter,  or  Stere, 61027.05152 

Myrialiter,  or  Decastere,     .    .  610270.51519 


Cu.  Ft. 
0.000 
0.000 
0.003 
0.035 
0.353 
3.531 

35.316 
353.165 


Pints 

0.001 

0.017 

0.076 

1.760 

.      17.607 

176.077 

1760.773 

17607.734 


Fathoms 

0.000 

0.005 

0.054 

0.546 

5.468 

54.681 

546.816 

5468.165 

Gallons 

0.000 

0.002 

0.022 

0.220 

2.200 

22.009 

220.096 

2200.966 


Measures  of  Weight  (Unit  Gram) 


Equal  to  Grains 

MiUioram, 0.01543  . 

Centigram 0.15432  . 

Decigram, 1.54323  . 

Gram, 15.43235  . 

Decagram,       154.32349  . 

Hectogram 15.4323488  . 

Kilogram, 15432.34880  . 

Myriagram, 154323.48800  . 

Square,  or  Measures 

Equal  to  Sq.  Feet 

Centiare,  or  square  meter,      .  10 .  764299  . 

Are,  or  100  square  meters,    .       1076.429934  . 

Hectare,  or  10,000  sq.  meters,  107642.993419  . 


Troy  oz.  Avoir,  lb.  Cwt.=  112  lb. 

0.000  .  .  .  0.000  .  .  .  0.000  . 

0.000  .  .  .  0.000  .  .  .  0.000  . 

0.003  .  .  .  0.000  .  ,  .  0.000  . 

0.032   .  .  .  0.002  .  .  .  0.000  . 

0.321   .  .  .  0.022  .  .  .  0.000  . 

3.215   .  .  .  0.220  .  .  .  0.001  . 

32.150  .  .  .  2.204  .  .  .  0.019  . 

321.507   .  .  .  22.046  .  .  .  0.196  . 


OF  Surface  (Unit  Are) 

Yards              Perches  Roods 

1.196  .    .       0.039  .    .   0.000 

119.603  .    .       3.953  .    .   0.098 

.    11960.332   .    .   395.382  .    .  9.884 


APPROXIMATE    EQUIVALENTS  OF  THE    FRENCH   (METRIC) 
AND  ENGLISH  MEASURES 


I  yard,         

II  meters, 

To  convert  meters  into  yards,     .... 

1  meter  =  1.1  yd.;  3.3  ft., 

1  meter,  by  the  Standards  Commission, 

1  meter,  by  the  Act  of  1878, 

1  foot,      

1  inch,      

1  mile,      

1  kilometer, 

1  chain  (22  yards),    . 

5  furlongs  (1,100  yards), 

1  square  yard 

1  square  meter,      

1  square  inch, 


Miles 
.0.000 
.0.000 
.0.000 
.0.000 
.0.006 
.0.062 
.0.621 
.6.213 

Bushels 
0.000 
0.000 
0.002 
0.027 
0.275 
2.751 
27.512 
275.120 

Ton  = 
20  cwt. 
.  0.000 
.  0.000 
.  0.000 
.  0.000 
.  0.000 
.  0.000 
.  0.000 
.  0.009 

Acres 
.  0.000 
.  0.024 
.  2.471 


1  square  mile  (640  acres),     .    . 
1  acre  (4840  square  yards), 

1  cubic  yard,      

1  cubic  meter, 

1  cubic  meter, 

1  cubic  meter  of  water.     ... 

1  kilogram 

1,000  kilograms, 

1  metric  ton, 

1  long  hundredweight,  .... 
1  United  States  hundredweight, 


\i  meter. 

12  yards. 

Add  j»jth. 

3  ft.  3f  inches  (^htb  less). 

40  inches  (1.6  per  cent.  less). 

=  39.38203  inches. 

=  39.37079  inches. 

3  decimeters  (more  exactly  3.048). 

25  millimeters  (more  exactly  25.4). 

1.6  or  1 J  kilometers  (more  exactly  1.60931). 

I  of  a  mile. 

20  meters  (more  exactly  20.1165). 

1  kilometer  (more  exactly  1.0058). 

f  square  meter  (more  exactly  .8361). 

lOJ  square  feet. 

li  square  yards. 

6i  square  centimeters  (more  exactly  6.45). 

260  hectares  (0.4  per  cent.  less). 

4,000  square  meters  (1.2  per  cent.  more). 

J  cubic  meter  (2  per  cent.  more). 

1§  cubic  yards  (IJ  per  cent.  less). 

35J  cubic  feet  (.05  per  cent.  less). 

1  long  ton  nearly. 

2.2  pounds  fully. 

1  long  ton  nearly. 

51  kilograms  nearly. 
45  i  kilograms  nearly. 
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ELECTRICAL  UNITS 


Name 

Stmbol 

Unit  of 

How  Obtained 

CGS* 

Equivalent 

Ohm 

R 

Resistance 

The  electrical  resistance  of  a 
column  of  mercury  106  centi- 
meters long  and  of  1  square 
millimeter  section. 

10» 

1  true  ohm  =  1.0112 
British  Association  ohms. 

Ampere 

C 

Current 

Is  that  current  of  electricity 
that     decomposes     .00009324 
gram  of  water  per  second. 

10' 

Deposits  1.118  milli- 
grams of  silver  per  sec- 
ond. 

Volt 

E  " 

Electromo- 

One ampere  of  current  pass- 

10» 

.926  of  a  standard  Dan- 

tive force    ing  through  a  substance  having 

iel  CeU. 

1  ohm  of  resistance  =  1  volt. 

Coulomb 

Q 

Quantity 

A  current  of  1  ampere  dunng 
I  second  of  time. 

10» 

Deposits  1.118  milli- 
grams of  silver. 

Farad 

K 

Capacity 

The  capacity  that  a  current 
of  1  ampere  for  1  second  (  =  1 
coulomb)  charges  it  to  potential 
of  1  volt. 

10» 

2.5  knots  of  D.  U.  S. 
cable. 

Microfarad 

K 

1  millionth  of  farad. 

10» 

Watt 

Pw. 

Power 

Power  of  1  ampere  current 
passing  through  resistance  of  1 
ohm. 

Is  the  work  done  by  1  watt 

10' 

.0013405  or  (yi^)  of  a 
horse  power. 

Joule 

W  j. 

Work 

10' 

.238  unit  of  heat 

of  electrical  power  in  1  second. 

(Therm). 

*  C.  G.  S.  «  Electro-magnetic  unita.     Consult  technical  works  in  electricity. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  OF  THE  BIBLE 


WEIGHTS 


AVOIKDUPOXS. 


A  gerah, 

10  gerahs    =  1  bekah, 

2  bekahs  =  1  shekel, 

60  shekels  =  1  maneh, 

50  manehs  =  1  talent.  . 


Lbs. 
0 
0 
0 
2 

102 


Oi. 
0 
0 
0 
0 

13 


Drs. 

0.439 
4.39 

8.78 
14.628 
11.428 


Lbs. 
0 
0 
0 
2 

125 


Tboy. 
Oi.     Dwt. 


MEASURES 
Long  Measure. 

A  digit,  or  finger  (Jer.  lii.  21), 

4  digits      =  1  palm  (Exod.  xxv,  25) 

3  pfiSms     =  1  span  (Exod.  xxviii,  16), 

2  spans      =  1  cubit  (Gen.  vi,  15), 

4  cubits     =  1  fathom  (Acts  xxvii,  28), 

1 . 5  fathoms  =  1  reed  (Ezek.  xl,  3,  5), 

13.3  reeds      =  1  line  (Ezek.  xl,  3),      

Land  Measure.  Eng.  Miles. 

A  cubit, 0 

400  cubite     ==  1  furlong  (Luke  xxiv,  13), 0 

5  furlongs  =  1  sabbath  day's  journey  (John  xi,  18;  Acts  i,  12),  0 

10  furlongs  =  1  mile  (Matt,  v,  41), 1 

24  miles       =  1  day's  journey,      33 

Liquid  Measure. 
A( 


caph, 


0 
0 
0 
6 
0 

Ft. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

10 

145 

Paces 

0 

145 

727 

399 

76 

Gals. 

0 


0 
5 
10 
0 
0 


.  3  caphs  =  1  loe  (Lev.  xiv,  10) 0 

4  loes      =  1  cab, 0 

3  cabs     =  1  hin  (Exod.  XXX.  24), 1 

2  bins     =  1  seah, 2 

3  seahs   =  1  bath,  or  ephah  (1  Kings  vii,  26;  John  ii,  6), 7 

10  cphahs=  1  kor,  or  homer  (Isa.  V,  10;  Ezek.  xiv,  14), 75 

Dry  Measure.  Pecks.       Gals. 

Agachal, 0  0 

20  gachals  =  1  cab  (2  Kings  vi,  25;  Rev.  vi,  6), 0  0 

1.8  cabs      =  1  omer  (Exod.  xvi,  36), 0  0 

3.3  omers  =  1  seah  (Matt.  xiii.  33),      1  0 

3  seahs    =  1  ephah  (Ezek.  xiv,  11), 3  0 

5  ephahs  =  1  letech  (Hosea  iii.  2), 16  0 

2  letechs=  1  kor,  or  homer  (Num.  xi,  32;  Hos.  iii,  2), 32  0 


Gr. 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In. 
0.912 
3.648 
10.944 
9.888 
3.552 
11.328 
11.04 
Ft. 
1.824 
4.6 
3.0 
1.0 
4.0 
Fts- 
0.625 
0.833 
3.333 
2 

4 

4.5 

5J25 

Pts. 
0.1416 
2.8333 
5.1 
1 
3 
0 
0 
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N.  B. —  The  foregoing  table  will  explain  manv  texts  in  the  Bible.  Take,  for  instance,  Isa.  v,  10. 
"  Yea,  ten  acres  of  vineyard  shall  yield  one  bath,  and  the  seed  of  an  homer  shall  yield  an  ephah." 
This  curse  upon  the  covetous  man  was,  that  10  acres  of  vines  should  produce  only  7  gallons  of  wine, 
i.  e.,  one  acre  should  yield  less  than  3  quarts;  and  that  32  pecks  of  seed  should  only  Dring  a  crop  of 
3  pecks,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  harvest  reaped  should  produce  but  one-tenth  of  the  seed  sown. 


TIME 
The  Xatural  Day  was  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set. 
The  Natural  Night  was  from  sun-set  to  sun-rise. 

The  Civil  Day  was  from  sun-set  one  evening  to  sun-set  the  next;    for,  **the  Evening  and  the 
Morning  were  the  first  day." 


Night  (Ancient), 

First  Watch  (Lam.  ii,  19),  till  midnight. 
Middle  Watch  (Judg.  vii,  19),  till  3  A.  M. 
Morning  Watch  (Exod.  xiv,  24),  till  6  A.  M. 

Night  (New  Testament). 

First  Watch,  evening  =  6  to  9  P.*  M. 
Second  Watch,  midnight  =  9  to  12  P.  M. 
Third  Watch,  cock-crow  =  12  to  3  A.  M. 
Fourth  Watch,  morning   =    3  to    6  A.  M. 


Day  (Ancient), 

Morning  till  about  10  A.  M. 
Heat  of  day  till  about  2  P.  M. 
Cool  of  day  till  about  6  P.  M. 

Day  (New  Testament), 

Third  hour      =    6  to    9  A.  M. 
Sixth  hour      =    9  to  12  midday. 
Ninth  hour     =  12  to    3  P.  M. 
Twelfth  hour  =    3  to    6  P.  M. 


JEWISH  MONEY 

Wi£k  its  value  in  English  and  American  money;  the  American  dollar  being  taken  as  equal  to  4s.  2d, 

Jewish.  Enslish.  American. 

£  f.  d.  DoU.  CenU. 

A  gerah  (Exod.  XXX,  13) =          0  0  1.36=  0  2.73 

10  eerahs    =  1  bekah  (Exod.  xxxviii,  26), =          0  1  1.68  =  0  27.37 

2  bekahs  =  1  shekel  (Exod.  XXX,  13;  Isa.  vii,  23),    .    .    .  =          0  2  3.37=  0  54.74 

50  shekels  =  1  maneh, =          5  14  0.75  =  27  37.50 

60  manehs  =  1  kikkar  (talent), =      342  3  9      =  1,642  50 

A  (7oW  shekel, =          1  16  6      =  8  76       , 

A  kikkar  of  gold =  5,475  0  0=  26,280  0 

N.  B. —  A  shekel  would  probably  purchase  nearly  ten  times  as  much  as  the  same  nominal  amount 
will  now.     Remember  that  one  Roman  penny  (Sid.)  was  a  good  day's  wages  for  a  laborer. 

The  Hebrew  nuineh,  according  to  1  Kings  x,  17,  compared  with  2  Chron.  ix,  16,  contained  100 
shekels;  though  according  to  one  interpretation  of  Ezek.  xiv,  12,  it  contained  60,  but  more  prob- 
ably 50.  The  passage  reads  thus:  "Twenty  shekels,  five  and  twenty  shekels,  fifteen  shekels  shall 
be  your  maneh.^'  This  is  variously  interpreted :  ( 1 )  20  -f-  25  +  15  =  60.  (2)  20, 25, 15  are  different 
coins  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  bearing  the  same  name.  It  is  well  to  remark  the  meaning  of  these 
names :  Shekel  =  simply,  weight:  Bekah  =  split,  i.  e.,  the  shekel  divided  into  two :  Gerah  =  a  grain, 
as  in  our  weights,  a  grain  and  a  barley-corn,  the  original  standard  weight:  M&neh  =  appointed, 
equivalent  to  «^im^,  a  specific  sum:  Kikkar  =  a  round  mass  of  metal,  i.  e.,  a  weight  or  coin. 
Hebrew  names  of  weights  and  coins  are  not  found  in  the  New  Testament :  mna  in  Luke  xix,  13,  is 
Greek,  though  possibly  identical  with  the  Hebrew  maneh. 


ROMAN  MONEY 

Roman.  English.  American. 

d.  Cents. 

A  "farthing,"  gt/odrans  (Matt.  V,  26)  =  nearly 0.125         =  0.25 

A  "farthine,"  as  in  4  gtiodrantes  (Matt.  X,  29)  =  nearly, 0.5  =  1 

A  "  penny,    denarius  =  16  asses  (Matt.  xxii.  19)  =  nearly, 8.50  =  17 

[The  Roman  sestertius  =  2J  asses,  is  not  named  in  the  Bible.] 

N.  B. —  Here  we  learn  that: —  "^ 

Naaman's  offering  to  Elisha  of  6,000  pieces  (shekels)  of  gold  amounted  to  more  than  £10,000  = 
48.000  dollars. 

The  Debtor  (Matt,  xviii,  24),  who  had  been  forgiven  10,000  talents,  i.  e.,  £3,000,000  =  14,400.000 
dollars,  refused  to  forgive  his  fellow-servant  100  pence,  i.  e.,  £3  10s.  \0d  =  17  dollars. 

Judas  sold  our  Lord  for  30  pieces  of  silver,  i.  e.,  £3  10s.  Sd.  =  16  dollars,  96  cents,  the  legal  value 
of  a  slave,  if  he  were  killed  by  a  beast. 

Joseph  was  sold  by  his  brethren  for  20  pieces,  i.  e.,  £2  7s.  =  11  dollars,  28  cents. 
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FORCE  OF  WIND  WHEN  BLOWING  PERPEN- 
DICULARLY UPON  A  SURFACE  OF 
ONE  SQUARE  FOOT 


8..  '   b 


II 

u 

ssq 

bs 

1 

88 

2 

176 

3 

264 

4 

352 

5 

440 

10 

880 

15 

1.320 

20 

1,760 

25 

2.200 

30 

2.640 

35 

3.080 

40 

3.520 

45 

3.960 

60 

4.400 

60 

5,280 

70 

6.160 

80 

7.040 

100 

8.800 

)r  Wind 

lis 

u  zb  « 

h 

Description 

w  o  <  o 

1.47 

.005 

Hardly  perceptible. 
JuBt  pierceptible. 

2.93 

.020 

4.40 

.044 

Just  perceptible. 
Gentle  breeze. 

6.87 

.079 

7.33 

.123 

Gentle  breeze. 

14.67 

.492 

Pleasant. 

22.00 

1.107 

Pleasant. 

29.30 

1.968 

Brisk  gale. 

36.60 

3  075 

Brisk  gale. 

44.00 

4  428 

H'.h  ivinii. 

51.30 

6.027 

H.nii  iviu^l. 

58  60 

7.872 

Vpry  hjRfa  wind. 

66.00 

9.963 

Vrrv  high  wind. 

73  30 

12.300 

S(f>i^(T1 

88.00 

17  712 

Gi>ar  ^Torin. 

102.7 

24.108 

Gi^ii'  ■^i.-rin. 

117  3 

31.488 

HuELIraCLf 

146.6 

49.200 

Huirjfadt- 

Degree  of  Fabr. 

112, Spermaceti  and  stearin  of  lard  vaeM. 

Ill Phosphorus  melts  (Miller). 

98 Temperature  of  the  blood. 

95 Ether  (.720)  boiU. 

95 Carbolic  acid  crystals  become  an  oily 

liquid. 

88 Acetous    fermentation    ceases,    water 

boils  in  vacuo. 
77, Vinous  fermentation  ends,  acetous  fer- 
mentation begins. 

64.4 Oil  of  anise  liquefies. 

59. Gay  Lussac's  AlcoomHre  graduated  at. 

55 Sirups  to  be  kept  at. 

30  (about).    .   Olive  oil  becomes  partially  solid. 

32. Water  freezes. 

5 Cold  produced  by  snow  2  parts  and 

salt  1  part. 

-37.9 Mercury  freezes.  * 

Degree  of  Fahr. 

STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS 

METALS 


TABLE  OF  TEMPERATURE 
Degree  of  Fahr. 

2.786 Cast  iron  melts  (Daniell). 

1,996 Copper  melts  (Daniell). 

1,947 Gold  melts.  *  i 

1.873 Silver  melts  (Daniell). 

1,750 Brass  (containing  25%  of  zinc)  melts 

(Daniell). 

1,0(X) Iron,  bright  cherry  red  (Poillet). 

980 Red  heat,  visible  m  daylight  (Daniell).  . 

941 Zinc  begins  to  burn  (Darnell). 

773 Zinc  melts  (Daniell).  I 

644 Mercury  boils  (Daniell).  662  (Graham). 

640 Sulphuric  acid  boib  (Magrignac),  620 

(Graham). 

630 Whale  oil  boils  (Graham). 

617 Pure  lead  melts  (Rudberg). 

600, Linseed  oil  boils. 

618 Bismuth  melts  (Gmelin). 

442 Tin  melts  (Crichton). 

380, Arsenious  acid  volatilizes. 

356 Metallic  arsenic  sublimes. 

315 Oil  of  turpentine  boils  (Kaure). 

302 Etherification  ends. 

257 Saturated  sol.  of  sal  ammoniac  boils 

(Taylor). 

256 Saturated  sol.  of  acetate  of  soda  boils. 

239 Sulphur  melts  (Miller),  226  (Fownes). 

238 Saturated  sol.  of  nitre  boib. 

221 Saturated  sol.  of  salt  boils  (Paris  Co- 
dex). 

220, Saturated  sol.  of  alum,  carb.  soda,  and 

.  sulph.  zinc,  boil. 

218 Saturated  sol.  of  chlorate  and  prus- 

siate  potash,  boil. 

216 Saturated   sol.   of   sulph.    iron,   sulph. 

copper,  nitrate  of  lead.  boil. 

214 Saturated  sol.  of  acetate  lead,  sulph. 

and  bi tartrate  potash,  boil. 
213  or  (213.5),   Water  begins  to  boil  in  glas-s. 

212 Water  boils  in  metal,  barometer  at  30°. 

211 Alloy  of  5  bismuth.  3  tin.  2  lead,  melts. 

201 Allov  of  8  bismuth,  6  lead,  3  tin,  melts 

(Kane). 

207 Sodium  melts  (Regnault). 

185. Nitric  acid  1.52  beRJns  to  boil. 

180  (about),    .   Starch   forms  a  gelatinous  compound 
with  water. 

176 Rectified  spirit  boils,  benzol  distils. 

173 Alcohol  (sp.  Kr.  .796  to  .800)  boils 

151 Beeswax  melts  (Kane).   142  (Lepage). 

150 Pyroxylic  spirit  boils  (Scanlan). 

145 White  of  egg  begins  to  coagulate 

141.8 Chloroform,  and  ammonia  of  .945.  boil. 

132 Acetone  (pyroacetic spirit) boils  (Kane). 

122, Mutton  suet  and  .styracin  melt 

116, Bisulphuret  of  carbon  boils  (Graham). 

116 Pure  tallow  melts  (Lepage),  92  (Thom- 
son). 


Name  of  Metal 

Tensile 
Strength  in 
Pounds  per 
Sq.  In. 

Aluminum  wire 

30.000-40.000 

Brass  wire,  hard  drawn 

Bronze,  phosphor,  hard  drawn.  .    .    . 

Bronze,  silicon,  hard  drawn 

Copper  wire,  hard  drawn 

Gold  wire 

50.000-150,000 
110.000-140.000 
95,000-115.000 
60.000-70.000 
38.00O-4I.000 

Iron,  cast 

Iron,  wire,  hard  drawn 

Iron,  wire,  annealed 

Lead,  cast  or  drawn, 

Palladium 

Platinum  wire. 

13.000-29.000 

80.000-120.000 

60.000-«0.000 

2.600-3.300 

39.000 

60,000 

Silver  wire, 

42.000 

Steel,  mild,  hard  drawn 

Steel,  hard,  hard  drawn, 

Tin,  cast  or  drawn, 

Zinc,  cast 

100.000-200.000 
150.000-330.000 

4.000-6.000 
7.00O-13.000 

Zinc,  drawn 

22.000-30.000 

STONES    AND    BBICK8 

Name  or  Substance 

Resistance  to 

CrUSUNG    IX 

Pounds  per 
Sq.  In- 

Basalt 

18.000-27.000 

Brick,  soft 

Brick,  hard. 

Brick,  vitrified 

Granite, 

300-1,500 

1.500-5.000 

9,000-26.000 

17.000-26.000 

Limestone, 

4.0(X)-9.000 

Marble 

9.00O-22.000 

Sandstone 

4. .500-8.000 

Slate 

11,000-30.000 

timber 

Name  of  Wood 


Tensile 

Strength 

IX  Pounds  PER 

Sq.  In. 


Ash 11.000-21.000 

Beech 11.000-18.000 

Birch 12.000-18.000 

Chestnut 10.000-13.000 

Elm 12.000-18.000 

Hackberry 10,000-16,000 

Hickory 15.000-25.000 

Maple 8,000-12.000 

Mulberry ■    8.000-14.000 

Oak.  burr 15.000-20.000 

Oak.  red 13.000-18.000 

Oak.  water 12.000-16.000  i 

Oak.  white 20.000-26.000  , 

Poplar 10.000-16.000  , 

Walnut 8.000-14,000 


Resistance  to 
Crushing  in 
pounds  pee 
Sq.  I.h. 

6.000-9.000 

9.000-10.000 

5.000-7,000 

4.00O-6.000 

6.000-10,000 


7.000-1 2.000 
6.000-8,000 


7,000-10.000 

5.000-7.000 

4.000-6.000 

6.000-9.000 

6.00O-8.000 

4.000-8.000 
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LEGAL   WEIGHTS   PER   BUSHEL 
(From  Bureau  of  Standards.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 

LEGAL    WEIGHTS    (iN    POUNDS)    PER    BUSHEL 


Apples 

Beans 

a 
u 

s 

Corn 

Q 
U 

00 

OB 

K 

OQ 

OQ 

. 

S   1    z 

0    '    P 

U 

3 

PB    1 

State  or 
Tebritort 

» 
3 

< 

X   I     * 
2  1     z 

< 

CR 

& 

s 
2 

• 
z 

a 

8 
a 

u 

s 

0         u 
as        > 

J 

H 

£ 

S 
K 

-i 

-i 

< 
2 

1    2  = 

ill', 

a« 

o 

< 

«           0 

< 

•A 

ai 

4 

^ 

OS       a  a 

< 

< 
4b 

6 

« 

O 

n 

n 

6    6 

5  5|  a 

80      . 

5 

5,6 

United  States. 

50 

..     42 

48l...... 

Alabama.   ..    . 

24 

47       60 

70 

56 

46 

..  1     48 

Arixona,  .    .    . 

45     a55 

. .  . 

.  . 

54 

Arkansas.     .    . 

650 

24 

48     a60 

14 

20 

48 

52 

60 

70 

56 

48 

California,    .    . 

50  1    ... 

40 

•  •    1 

52 

Colorado.  .  .    . 

48       60 

14 

52 

60 

80 

70 

56 

50 

Connecticut,    . 

48 

25 

48       60 

c66 

21) 

48 

50       60 

80  ' 

56 

Delaware,    .    . 

56 

44 

48 

Florida.    .    .    . 

M8 

24 

48     d66 

48 

20 

70 

56 

48 

Georgia.  .    .    . 

24 

47  ,    c60 

14 

/20 

62 

60 

80 

. 

70 

56 

48 

Hawaii,    .    .    . 

48      ... 

...    1 

. 

56 

Idaho 

645 

28 

48 

42 

60 

56 

Illinois 

24 

48  1    e60 

46 

U 

20 

52 

..  1     60 

80  ' 

70 

56 

48 

Indiana,  .    .    . 

25 

48  ,     60 

46 

14 

50 

60 

80 

g6H 

56 

50 

Iowa,    .... 

48 

24 

48 

60 

46 

14 

20     30 

52 

60 

,80  1; 

t8 

70 

56 

Kansas,    .    .    . 

648 

24 

48 

60 

46 

A14 

20 

50 

60 

80 

70 

i56 

50 

Kentucky,   .    . 

24 

47 

«60 

♦45 

14 

20 

56 

60 

76  1 

.      j70 

56 

50 

Louisiana.    .    . 

48  '    ... 

. .  1    ... 

...    ! 

56 

Maine 

44 

48       60 

60 

..     48 

50      ... 

56 

50 

Massachusetts, 

48 

25 

48     kOO 

20 

48 

60       60 

/56 

50 

.  .  ' 

Michigan.     .    . 

48 

22 

48  '     60 

46 

14 

48 

60 

80  1 

• 

70 

56 

50 

Minnesota.  .    . 

650 

28 

48       60 

50 

14 

57 

50 

45       60 

80  ' 

70 

56 

Mississippi.  .   . 
Missoun.  .   .    . 

26 

48      e60 

46 

14 

20 

48 

60 

80 

72 

66 

48 

44       48 

48 

24 

48    m60 

46 

14 

20 

52 

50       60 

80  j 

. 

70 

56 

50 

Montana, .  .    . 

45 

48       60 

50 

14 

20 

52 

50       60 

76 

70 

56 

50 

Nebraska.    .    . 

24 

48      e60 

46 

14 

20 

..   i  52 

60 

80 

70 

56 

50 

N.  Hampshire, 

62 

56 

50 

New  Jersey.    . 

50 

25 

48 

60 

50 

64 

56 

New  York.  .    . 

48 

25 

48 

60 

20 

48 

50       60 

56 

50 

North  Carolina, 

48  ;   ... 

50 

60 

56 

46       48 

North  Dakota, 

50 

48 

60 

60 

20 

30 

42 

60 

80  1 

.  '     70 

56 

Ohio 

50 

24 

48 

60 

56 

50 

50       60 

n80     ^ 

[Q       68 

56 

Oklahoma.  .    . 

48 

60 

60 

20 

30 

42 

60 

80 

70 

56 

Oregon.    .    .    . 

45 

28 

46 

42 

60 

56 

Pennsylvania. 

47 

48 

60 

o76     40      ... 

56 

Rhode  Island. 

48 

25 

48 

60 

46 

50 

20 

48 

50       60 

80     40  1     70 

56 

50 

South  Carolina. 

48 

46       48 

South  Dakota, 

48 

60 

60 

20 

30  j  42 

60 

80      .  .        70 

56 

Tennessee.  .    . 

650 

24 

48 

1>60 

46 

50 

i4 

20 

42     50 

50     q60 

80  1  40       70 

56 

50       48 

Texas.  .... 

45 

28 

48 

V60 

20 

..42 

..        60 

80  1   .  .        70 

56 

Vermont.  .  .    . 

46 

48  1     62 

60 

..     48 

50       60 

56 

Virginia.  .    .    . 

28 

48  ,    c60 

14 

...  52 

60 

80      ..        70 

56 

50 

.  .  1    ... 

Washington,    . 

645 

28 

48  '    ... 

..42 

1     ^ 

...    1 

56 

.  .      ... 

West  Virginia. 

25 

48       60 

..   '  52 

..        60 

80  ' 

56 

.  .      ... 

Wisconsin.  .    . 

50 

25 

48       60 

50 

20  1   . .   1  50 

50  '     60 

56 

50 

*  Not  defined. 

a  SnutU  white  beans,  60  pounds. 

6  Green  apples. 

e  Sugar  beets  and  mangel-wurzels. 

d  Shelled  beans,  60  pounds;  velvet  beans.  78  pounds. 

e  White  beans. 

/Wheat  bran. 

g  Corn  in  ear,  70  pounds  until  December  1st  next  after  growth ;  68  pounds  thereafter. 

h  English  blue-grass  seed,  22  pounds;  native  blue-grass  seed.  14  pounds. 

t  Rice  com. 

i  Com  in  ear  from  November  1st  to  May  1st  following,  70  pounds;   68  pounds  from  May  1st  to  November  Ist. 

k  Soy  beans.  58  pounds. 

I  Cracked  com.  50  pounds. 

m  Green  unshelled  beans,  30  pounds. 

n  Cannel  coal.  70  pounds. 

o  Standard  weight  in  borough  of  Greensburg.  75  pounds. 

p  Dried  beans;   green  unshelled  beans,  30  pounds. 

q  Red  and  white. 
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LEGAL  WEIGHTS  (iN  POUNDS)  PER  BUSHEL — Continued 


Cotton 

Seed 

09 

< 

n 

Q 

Onions 

10 

H 
O 

Peaches 

State  or 

•     Q 

u 

cl 

s 

S 

Q 

1  2 

o  ;<co 

1 

.  1  £  1? 

z 

1 

♦ 

'      c'       § 

Territory 

'II 

1  ■< 

H 

n 
z 

«  2 

25 

a 

3 

CO 

a. 

a 
u 

ERDES 
UNOAR 

Grabs 

1   5 

O 

z 

z     'k^   »* 

m 
CS 

< 

as 
U 

< 

cZ     eg 

^ 

M 

O 

u. 

C 

0^ 

R 

B    S 

s  ■  O 

O 

o    o    o 

cu 

fik 

c   ,  c 

United  SUtes,  .    .    . 

56 

.. 

1 

..32 

'  ..  i    ... 

Alabama 

32 

..      ..i..i32 

, 

,  38       33 

Arizona 

.. 

. .      ..  1   ...  32 

. 

Arkansas. 

'm 

56 

..     50     32 

57  i 

33       33 

California 

..  ,  32 

..       

Colorado. 

44 

45  :: 

..     32 
..     32 

57  ' 

45 

Connecticut,  .... 

30 

44 

55 

52  i 

33       33 

Florida 

32 

46 

. . ' . . 

50    32 

56  1 

a54 

33      ... 

Georgia 

30 

56 

8 

44 

..     32 

57      

38       33 

Hawau 

.. 

..  1  32 

Idaho 

.  . 

56 

. . 

..  !  36 

^ 

Illinois 

56 

8 

44 
44 

..  .. 

.32 
50     32 

57 

48      ...    1  14  '  33 

.55 

33 

Indiana 

33 

..  j     33 

Iowa, 

56 
.56 

40 

"68 

44 
44 

..     50 
..   ,  50 

50     32 

57      .....     32 
57      ...-..'.. 

•  "  1 

48 

.1     33 

Kansas 

50 

32 

33 

Kentucky,     .... 

56 

8 

44 

50 

50 

32 

57      c36      14  ,.  . 

39      ... 

Maine, 

11 

45  1  .. 

..  1  .. 

32 

52  '    ...    1 

45 

Maryland 

..  i  26 

... 

Massachusetts,  .  .    . 

30 

44 

55 

46  ,  .. 

..      32 

52 

1         1 

33      ... 

Michigan 

40 

56 

44 

50 

50     32 

54 

...      14     33 

28       ... 

Minnesota 

36 

40 

68 

1  50 

48 

48  1  32 

52      . .  .    ,  14     . . 

42 

28       ... 

Mississippi,    .... 

32 

56 

44 

50 

50    32 

57      .  .  .-  1  .  .   1  -  - 

33  I    ... 

Missouri, 

33 

56 

44 

48 

50    32 

57  I  rf28 

14  I  36 

44 

48 

33      ... 

Montana, 

56 
56 

"'s 

44 
44 

..     50 
..     50 

..     32 
50    32 

57      ... 
57  1     25 

!:  i32 

50 

Nebraska 

.. 

33      ... 

New  Hampshire,  .    . 

..     32 

. .  1    ... 

1 

New  Jersey,  .... 

55 

..     30 

57      ... 

1 

33      ... 

New  York;    .... 

30 

44 

55 

45 

..     32 

57  1    ... 

33      ... 

North  Carolina.    .    . 

30 

55 

.32 

'           1 

North  Dakota.  .  .    . 

56 

50    32 

52      ...■..,.. 

1 

Ohio, 

56 
56 

44 

.     50     50     32 

55      1  .  . 

52      

48 

33  1    .  .  . 

Oklahoma,    .... 

.32 

Oregon 

..  '  32 

28 

Pennsylvania,  .    .    . 

..     32 

50      ...       ... 

Rhode  Island  .... 

30 

44 

56 

44 

..     50    50    32 

50  , .. 

50 

48 

33 

South  Carolina.    .    . 

30 

1        1 

, 

South  Dakota, .    .    . 

56 

..'....     32 

62 

...       ..      .. 

1 

Tennessee 

28 

56 

48 

8 

44 

. .     48  '  50  '  32 

56 

e28  !  14     33 

50 

^50 

26      . 

Texas 

32 

56 

44 

.     1  48  i  50     32 

57 

_ 

50 

28      ... 

Vermont 

45  1  .  .   1   .  .      32 

52 
57 

28 

i4     34 

Virginia 

32 

56 

8 

44 

12  '  48:  50 

30 

40        32 

Washington.     . 

56 

..      ..  1  .. 

32 

.  .  1  .  . 

28      ... 

West  Virginia. .    .    . 

56 

..    . .  !  .. 

32 

.... 

33       .    . 

Wisconsin 

30 

44 

56 

8 

44 

.  .     48     50     32 

67      ...'..'.. 

44 

33        . 

*  Not  defined. 

a  Green. 

6  Unwashed  plastering  hair,  8  pounds;  washed  plastering  hair,  4  pounds. 

c  Bottom  onion  sets. 

d  Top  onion  sets. 

e  Button  onion  ^ts.  32  pounds. 

/Matured. 


'       Peas 

1 

CO 

g 

1 

Q 

u 
cc 

s 
a 

z 

i 

-  1 

State  or                         i   „ 
Territory               ,   f 

1    z 

,   < 
1   u 

I  u 

• 

OB 

H 

g 

1 

0 
H 
U 

fi. 
U 

n 
■< 
o 
< 
s 
< 

C6 

< 

u 
S 
u 

56     . . 

Tomatoes 
Timothy  Hebe 
Turnips 
Wheat 

United  States.      

Alabama |  .  . 

Arizona.     ... 

AO      60 

65     .. 

60 

60 

""I 

60 

'  ■    (    *  * 

. .     56     . . 

. ..    !  ..      ..     55       60 
60 

Arkansas i  .  .  1    . .  .         .  . 

California ..!...!... 

60  1  60 

^  "i:-,:: 

56     .  .        50      .  .      60  1  57       60 

64  ;  . .      1  . .       60 

Colorado 

60 
60 
fin 

54 

..  1  :  '  .. 

.  .  1  45     60 

50 

66.'..      ...      451             60 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia.  .    .           i  .  .  ;    .  .  . 

60 

66  ,  20  j    . .  .       .  .      . .     50       60 

Delaware, 1                                      '    ! 

.  .  1 

60 

Florida.     ... 

60 
fiO 

60 
55 

43 

56 

Georgia, . 

60 

.  .     56 45     55  i     60 

Hawaii, 22 

60      ... 
fl45 

.' '     fin 

1   .  . 

56     .  .  1    .                                    GO 

Idaho 

56     ..}...    i  . .                .       60 

Illinois,      1  .  .  1    . . . 

60  f  An  1 

..      .. 

56     .  .  1    -                   4J5    F^       60 
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LEGAL  WEIGHTS  (iN  POUNDS)  PER  BUSHEL — Continued 


< 
u 

s 

i 

Peas 

05 

u 

< 

1 

60 
60 
60 
60 

1                  ^        '        ' 

• 

i 

o 

20 
20 

D 

B 

g 

630 
56 

57 
42 
42 

'30 
'50 

« 

OS 
D 

State  or 
Territory 

il 

li 

\ 

£. 

•2  '  Si  2 

D        H        H 

0        &        X 
P5      «      Ci 

H 

►• 

"56^ 
56 
56 
56 
66 
60 

66 
56 
56 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
66 
56 
56 
56 
66 

09 

u 

I 

a 

60 
45 

56 

56 

56 
55 

• 

u 
u 
cc 

>• 

i 

a 

45 
45 
45 
46 

45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

45 

45 
45 
42 

45 
42 
45 
45 
45 
45 

45 
45 

5 

H 

S 

Indiana, 

55 

66 

65 
60 

50 

68 

55 
42 
50 
56 

60 
60 
60 

50 
60 
50 
66 
60 
66 

42 

60 

Iowa,     ....                                                  

46 
50 
55 

60 

KanfULf, 

60 

1  .. 

60 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

60 

60 

Maine |  .  .  1    .  .  .    1    .  .  . 

Mar>'Iand i 

60 

60 
56 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
.. 
60 
60 
60 
60 
56 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
56 
60 
60 
60 

•• 

54 
56 
55 
60 
66 

..      ..     60  '  50 
! !     45     ! !  1  50 

14  1  . .   '  52  ,  . . 
U     '.  '.     50     \  '. 

60 

Massachusetts, 

..    ...  1  ... 

60 
60 
60 
60 
c60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 

60 

Michigan, 

60 

Minnesota, 

1 

60 

Mississippi,    .    ,        ... 

..'..!.:: 

60 

Missoun, 

48 
45 

56 

60 

Montana 

60 

Nebraska 

60 



60 

New  Hampshire,      

New  Jersey,      .... 

..  ,  ..      .. 

50 

60 

54 
54 

46 
50 
46 

. :  1 : :  : . 

60 

New  York 

j 

.  .  :  45     .  .     50 

::i"  ::  :: 

60 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

22 

60 
60 

Ohio 1    •  •  • 

1 

60 

Oklahoma 

' 

60 

Oregon, 

45 

■  ■  i 

66,  .. 

56     .. 
56  !  20 
56     . . 

60 

Pennsylvania,           .    . 

: ;  : :  r. :  : : 

60 

Rhode  Island 

' 

c60 
60 
60 

54 
46 
50 
55 

50 

60 

South  Dakota 

::  ::  :: 

60 

Tennessee 

23 

(/56 

30 

i4  : :  : :  : : 

56 
66 
66 

60 

Texas,    .    .            

60 

Vermont 

22 

a45 

60 
60 

«60 

Virginia 

56 

12 

66 ; .. 

56     .. 
66     .  . 
66    20 

60 

Washington, 

60 

West  Virginia,      

1        ' 

60 

Wisconsin, 

60 

54 

45     56 

50 

60 

*  Not  defined. 

a  Green. 

b  Sorghum  saccharatum  seed. 


c  Including  split  peas. 
d  Dried  pears,  26  pounds. 
e  India  wheat,  46  pounds. 


COMMODITIES  FOR  WHICH  LEGAL  WEIGHTS  PER  BUSHEL  HAVE  BEEN  FIXED  IN  BUT  ONE  OR 

TWO  STATES 
(From  Bureau  of  Standards.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.) 


Article 


Weight  ' 


!  Pounds 

Apple  seeds 40 

Beggar-weed  seed 62 

Blackberries 32 

Blueberries 42 

Bromufl  inermis. I  14 

Cabbage, 50 

Canary  seed 60 

Ointaloupe  melon I  50 

Cement 80 

Cherries,      40 

Chestnuts 50 

Chufa 54 

Cotton  seed,  staple, 42 

Cucumbers, 48 

Currants, 40 

Feed ,  50 

Grapes '  40 

Guavas, 54 

Hickory  nuts, 50 

Hominy 60 

Horse-radish 50 

Italian  rye-grass  seed 20 

Johnson  grass ,  28 

Kafir  com,      56 

Kale, 30 

Land  plaster 100 

Middlings,  fine 40 

Millet,  Japanese  barnyard 35 

Mustard, 30 

Plums 40 

Plums,  dried, 28 

Pop  com, 70 

Prunes,  dried 28 


States 


I  Rhode  Island  and  Tennessee. 

!  Florida. 

I  Iowa.     Tennessee.  48  pounds;  dried,  28  pounds. 

,  Minnesota. 

'  North  Dakota. 

I  Tennessee. 

I  Tennessee. 

Tennes-see. 
I  Tennessee. 

Iowa.     Tennessee,  with  stems.  56  pounds;     without  stem,  04 
,       pounds. 

Tennessee.     Virginia.  57  pounds. 
I  Florida. 
,  South  Carolina. 

Missouri  and  Tennessee.     Wisconsin,  50  pounds. 

Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Massachusetts. 
I  Iowa.     Tennessee,  with  stems,  48  pounds;    without  stems,  60 
pounds. 

Florida. 

Tennessee. 
'  Ohio.     Tennessee,  62  pounds. 
j  Tenne.«?see. 
.  Tennessee. 
i  Arkansas. 

Kansas. 
I  Tennessee. 
'  Tennessee. 
I  Indiana;  coarse,  30  pounds. 

Massachusetts. 
'  Tennessee. 
I  Florida.     Tennessee.  64  pounds. 

Michigan. 
'  Indiana  and  Tennessee.     Ohio,  in  the  ear,  42  pounds. 
I  Idaho;  green,  45  pounds. 
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COMMODITIES  FOR  WHICH  LEGAL  WEIGHTS  PER  BUSHEL  HAVE  BEEN  FIXED  IN  BUT  ONE  OR 

TWO  STATES— ConUnued 

(From  Bureau  of  Standards,  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor) 


Article 


Weight 


States 


Quinces 

Rape  seed.      .    . 
Raspberries,   . 
Rhubarb.    .    .    . 

Sage 

SaUfcds 

Sand 

Spelt  or  splits,   . 
Spinach,      .    .    . 
Strawberries. 
Sugar-cane  seed. 
Velvet-grass  seed. 
WalnuU.     .    .    . 


Florida.  Iowa,  and  Tennewee. 

Wisconsin. 

Kansas.    Tennessee,  48  pounds. 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee. 

Iowa. 

North  Dakota.     South  Dakota,  45  pounds. 

Tennessee. 

Iowa.    Tennessee.  48  pounds. 

New  Jersey. 

Tennessee. 

Tennessee. 


WALL  PAPER 
The  following  table  from  the  "  New  York  Newsdealer  " 
shows  how  many  rolls  of  wall-paper  are  required  to 
cover  a  room  of  the  dimensions  indicated  by  the  figures 
in  the  left-hand  column,  also  the  number  of  yards  of 
border  necessary. 


So 

0 

=! 

•k  OS 

Size  or  Room 

£2 

0  H 

ai9 

si 

0  " 

§5 

X 

2 

2 

tf 

>* 

7X9 

8 

6 

11 

7X9 

9 

7 

11 

7X9, 

10 

8 

11 

7X9 

12 

10 

11 

8  X  10 

8 

7 

12 

8  X  10 

9 

8 

12 

8  X  10 

10 

9 

12 

8  X  10 

12 

11 

12 

9  X  11, 

8 

8 

14 

9X  11 

9 

10 

14 

9X  11 

10 

11 

14 

9X  11 

12 

13 

14 

10  X  12 

8 

9 

15 

10  X  12 

9 

10 

15 

10  X  12 

10 

11 

15 

10  X  12 

12 

13 

15 

11  X  12 

8 

2 

2 

8 

16 

11  X  12 

9 

2 

2 

9 

16 

11  X  12 

10 

2 

2 

10 

16 

11  X  12 

12 

2 

2 

13 

16 

12  X  13 

8 

2 

2 

8 

17 

12  X  13 

9 

2 

2 

10 

17 

12  X  13 

10 

2 

2 

11 

17 

12  X  13 

12 

2 

2 

14 

17 

12  X  15  or  13  X  14,  .  . 

8 

2 

2 

10 

18 

12  X  15  or  13  X  14,  .  . 

9 

2 

2 

11 

18 

12  X  15  or  13  X  14.  .  . 

10 

Ji 

2 

12 

18 

12  X  15  or  13  X  14.  .  . 

12 

2 

2 

15 

18 

13  X  15 

8 

2 

2 

10 

19 

13  X  15 

9 

2 

2 

11 

19 

13  X  15 

10 

2 

2 

13 

19 

13  X  15 

12 

2 

2 

16 

19 

14  X  16 

9 

2 

2 

12 

20 

14  X  16 

10 

2 

2 

14 

20 

14  X  16 

12 

2 

2 

17 

20 

14  X  18 

9 

2 

2 

13 

22 

14  X  18 

10 

2 

2 

15 

22 

14  X  18 

12 

2 

2 

19 

22 

15  X  16 

10 

2 

2 

15 

21 

15  X  17 

12 

2 

2 

19 

22 

PIPES 
Unud  inclination  af  pipes. 

1  in.  in      12  ft.=  minimum  fall  for  house  drains; 

1  in.  in      16  ft.=  minimum  fall  for  land  drains; 

1  in.  in      40  ft.=  minimum  fall  for  sub-drains  for  bouses; 

1  in.  in    100  ft.=  minimum    fall    for    main    drains    for 
houses; 

1  in.  in    150  ft.=  fall  of  mountain  torrents; 

1  in.  in    230  ft.=  fall  of  rivers  and  rapid  currents; 

1  in.  in    280  ft.=  fall  of  strong  currents; 

1  in.  in    340  ft.=  fall  of  ordinary  rivers  with  good  cur- 
rents; 

1  in.  in    440  ft.=  fall  of  winding  rivers  subject  to  inun- 
dations with  slow  current; 

1  in.  in    480  ft.=  fall  of  water  channels,  supply  pipes  to 
reservoirs  and  small  canals; 
'  1  in.  in    570  ft.=  fall  of  large  canals; 

1  in.  in  1,000  ft.=  very    slow    current,    approaching    to 
stagnant  water. 

Diteharge  through  pipes. 

Discharge  in  24  hours  divided  by  1,440  =  dLscharge 
per  minute;  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  minute  x  9.OO0 
^  imperial  gallons  per  day  of  24  hours;  discharge  in 
cubic  feet  per  minute  X  11,000  =  United  States  gallotu 
per  day  of  24  hours ;  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second 
X  2.2  =  cubic  yards  per  minute;  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
per  second  X  6.24  ^  imperial  sodlons  per  second ;  di»- 
charge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  X  7.48  —  United  States 
gallons  per  second;  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  eecond 
X  133  =  cubic  yards  per  hour;  discharge  in  cubic  feet 
per  second  X  375  =  imperial  gallons  per  minute;  dis- 
charge in  cubic  feet  per  second  X  450  —  United  States 
gallons  per  minute;  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second 
X  2.400  =  long  tons  per  day  of  24  hours;  discharge  in 
cubic  feet  per  second  X  2,700  =  short  tons  per  day  of  24 
hours;  velocity  in  feet  per  second  X  0.^  =-  mile  per 
hour;  velocity  in  feet  per  second  X  60  =  feet  per  minute; 
velocity  in  feet  per  second  x  20  =  yards  per  minute: 
pressure  head  of  water  in  feet  =  pressure  of  water  in 
pounds  per  square  foot  X  0.016;  pressure  of  water  in 
pounds  per  square  foot  ^  head  in  feet  X  62.32. 


Deduct  one-half  roll  of  paper  for  each  ordinary  door 
or  window  extra  —  siie  4x7  feet. 


HARDNESS  OF  MINERALS 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 


Scratched  by  finger  nail. 


Talc.  ) 

Rock  Salt,      r 

Calcite.  ] 

A^tite  \  8c»^^««*  ^y  a  ^^^«  *>^*<J«- 

Orthoclase,  j 

Quartz, 
Topai. 
Corundum, 
Diamond, 


May  be  roughly  distinguished  by  a 


INDEX 


Note. — In  addition  to  the  general  index,  which  follows,  there  are  a  number  of  special  indexes  in  the 
body  of  the  book  that  should  also  be  carefully  consulted  in  connection  with  it.  For  example,  under 
CJoUeges  and  Universities  will  be  found  a  list  of  colleges,  universities,  and  technical  schools  throughout  the 
United  States;  under  Councils,  a  list  of  the  notable  councils  of  history;  under  Treaties,  a  list  of  notable 
treaties;  under  Synonyms,  the  principal  words  are  arranged  alphabetically;  under  Noted  Names  in 
Fiction,  Literary  Characters,  and  riots  are  many  names  not  found  in  the  general  index,  etc.  In  many 
instances  these  special  indexes,  as  well  as  the  general  index,  should  be  consisted. 


Aaron* 

Abbey,  Edwin  A.,     .    . 

Abbot,  Ezra dMH 

Abbott,  Lyman,  .  .  305, 393 
Abbreviations,  .   188.202-208 

Abdallah 343 

Abdication, 9 

Abdul  Hamid  II 393 

Abelard,  Pierre,    ....  393 

Abon  Hassan 343 

Abraham, 393 

Abraxas. 343 

Abruzzi.  Duke  of.  ...  393 
Absolute.  Captain,  ...  343 
Absolute.  Sir  Anthony,    .  343 

Abu  Bekr 393 

Abydos 128 

Abyssinia, 9,585 

Area 604 

Capital 605 

Debt 605 

Emperor 605 

Government 585 

History 10 

Italian  Protectorate,    .     10 
Population,    .  .    .  604 

Standard  of  Currency, .  604 
Stock  of  Money,    .    .    .  604 

Treaty 10 

Abyssinian  War,   ....     10 

Acadia. 343 

Accounts,  open 667 

Acetic  Acid 683 

Acetylene 683 

Acetylene  Gas 669 

Achsan  League,    ....       9 

War, 9 

Acheron, 324 

AchiUes 324 

Acid 683 

Acetic. 683 

Carbolic 796 

Nitric 795 

Oxalic 795 

Prussic 796 

Acids.  Poisonous 795 

Vegetable 795 

Ackerman,  Amos  T.,    .    .   638 

Aconite.      763 

Acoustics 689 

Acre.  Battle  of,     ....     74 

Acres.  Bob '.  343 

Acropolis, 515 

Acrostic 343 

Act«onj^ 324 

Actiac  War 9 

Actium,  Battle  of,    .    .    .     63 

Adams,  Charles  F 393 

Adams,  Henry,  ....  393 
Adams,  John,    .    .    .    144, 393 

Adams.  J.  Q 144,393 

Adams,  Maude 394 

Adams,  Oscar  F 394 

Adams,  Samuel 394 

Addams,  Jane 394 

Addison,  Joseph,  .  .  296,  394 
Address: 

Correct  forms  In  letters, 

217-218 

Of  letters 216 

Addresses 200 

Adelphi  College,    ....  698 

Adler.  Felix, 394 

Adonis 324 
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I  Adrian  College 698 

'  Adrianople: 

Treaty  of 163 

Adulteration, 645 

Of  bread 645 

Of  butter 645 

Of  cheese 645 

Of  coffee 645 

Of  confections 645 

Of  flour 645 

Of  liquors 645 

Of  medicines,     ....  645 

Of  milk 645 

Of  pTf^nrve,!  vegetables.  645 

( >i  iij;.':;ir 645 

'if  T,-:l 645 

t'f  tM|H:i,^.n 645 

t  H'  vviijuii 645 

iE-^^ua, 324 

iEi.^ns 324,343 

^ d 343 

vEi^hi*. 324 

A<^rLal  Navigation,    .    .    .  645 

Aerolite 683 

Aeronautics 646 

Aeroplane, 646 

iCschines 394 

iEschylus 282,  394 

iEsculapius 324 

Maop 282,394 

Fables 283 

iEtoIian  Confederacy,  .    .  9 

iEtoIian  League 9 

Afghanistan,      .    .    .      10.585 

Ameer,  the 585 

Army, 585 

Government 585 

Provinces,  .,'....  585 

Afghan  War 10 

Africa: 

Animals, 507 

British 508 

Bushmen 507 

Capje  Colony 522 

Civilization  of 508 

Congo, 508 

Countries,  area  of,    .    .  508 
Countries,  population  of,508 

Description  of,  ...    .  507 

Desert 507 

^    Egypt 508 

French 508 

German, 508 

Hottentots, 507 

Italian, 508 

Kaffirs. 507 

Lake  Nyassa 550 

Morocco 546 

Nile,  the 549 

Political  divisions,    ,    ,  507 

Population 507 

Portuguese, 508 

Races 507 

Spanish 508 

Turkish 508 

Vegetation, 507 

Victoria  Nyanza,  .    .    .  576 

Zambesi 581 

Africa  and  Europe,  ...  54 

African  War, 10 

Agamemnon, 324 

Agassis,  Alexander.      .    .  394 

Agassiz,  Louis  J.  R.,    .    .  394 

Agate 760 


Atrincoun,  Buttle  <3f.    .    .  7H 

A^ratian  Agitfltion,      .    ,  11 

Auricolft. 64,394 

AgritMiltural     CoUege     of 

Utali 704 

Aijriculturftl  CcjlltKeaH       .  683 

Finat  estabUshed       .  104 

UunLsrHpt..  084 

AijrK'Mltiira)   Implemei}t«,  647 

Asn^utmrnl  and  Mcehnn* 

iral  C\illpge.    ,    ,    ,    .  704 

AtrrU'uUurf^,    ....,,.  646 

Hart<?v 649 

Hm^kwhent.    .    ,    .        .648 

C^jllegeo  of,     .    ,    .    .    ,  083 

C^m. .648 

tknton ,  M9 

r^jparinjetit  of*     .    .    -  639 

Ijirly ,    .  646 

FiaxHwd .  648 

Fmitfl ,  650 

tjrapesT  ...,.,.  650 

Hay,    ......  649 

In  Britahi.      ,    ,    ,    .    .  047 

tn  Romp, 647 

\n  VnltM  l^itatea,      ,    .  647 

Mimip  products,     ,    .    .  05(1 

Oiitfl.  ....,.,.  54^ 

P(!IBnut4i       H     ,     ,     ,     .     .    0,T<> 

Potiitoea, 640 

Rii^e. 04H 

Ryej 048 

.^tfttisticB  of,  ,    .    .    .    .  64S 

n^nffAt  Cane 05f> 

roban^^,      ......   640 

Wliifal. 648 

Ajiirigeritiimr l'2S 

A  j^iiphwk,  Sir  Andrew,  ,  343 
At:ue»3eaii.  Henrit  .  .  3R4 
Airuinaldo.  .        U2,3^4 

^.'aptiir*  f>f, oa 

I'omeDtJi  W(U-,        ...    108 

Ahfia,       394 

A I  lined.  Prihp© 343 

AhnrnfLHi    .....         ,   324 

Air  br&ke.  , 071 

Air.  Uqnid .   71il 

Air  pump 84,050 

Air.ship .    072 

Ainihips, 645,040 

Aix-La-Chapelle,  Treiities 

of ,    .        ,    154 

A.ris. .324 

A  khar,  Empcrior  of  India,  S3 
Akiiiiifln,     .,.,..       324 

Aliibatna 11,585 

Aira,  .    .        ...  62* 

.\}rririiUural  statbticaof  G4H 

rapital (i20 

l>]npSP,   .......    703; 

i;h^.M4,ral  vote.  .    .  f'-'^J 

Il^i*  mptiotj  I^aws,      .    .   007 
r  linvr^rcirnentn       ....    5S5 

Ciitvi^rrifjffl  salary.  .  626 
lutere^t,  Ijiws  of  ,  ,  SfMi 
. 1 1  ]  n - 1 1 1 r  [  io n  of  J  u«tie«a ,  &fl7 

r.«-fi:iii  Wpjehu.  .      .  805-7 

l.mfbUve  ?iatisljrs,    ,  027 

l*o!yl«ohnic  Institute.  704 

PuTMiljiEiorv 624 

CminTly  vttiimtion,      .  627 

StJiTnt*!s  of  rimitalLon,  507 

^iiitTrnjzie    re^juirenitrntii,  520 

Sy nodical  UuUege,     .    ,  703 
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Alabama — Odd.: 
Tax  rate, 


Voting  population, 
I  Cliu 


627 

„,    .  627 

Alabumn  CLoinie,   ,    .  176 

AlaboflH^r, 729 

Oriental 729 

Alaridm,     ......   344 

Alamo,        .....         11 

Ma^acre  at,  ....    .   103 

AJanc.         ......       394 

Alaska, 508 

Area.  ........   625 

Capital,  .......  624 

population*    .        .        .  624 
Tratiisferred  to  U.  S.       105 

Yukon  Hivej- 681 

AJbania.      344 

AlbeiiaarK  Battle  of,    ,  11 

Albert  Lea  C^^llc-no,  ...  703 
Albertijfl.  Mn^  1:111^.     .    .    .  395 

Albion  ColleKe 698 

Albri^jlii.  College 698 

Albumen. 684 

Albu^iuerque,  AifoniH>  d'.  396 

AlfestLS.      . 324 

Ale  hem  V ,684 

Aleibioils,     .  .  395 

Alcohol 650 

DiatillatjoTi 650 

PnopertJBSt 651 

Hec-tiliefl,    .  650 

Atf^ofn    A^eukuffil    iiTid 

MechanictLl  C^llegf*.  .   704 
A kott.  Louisa  M.,     .    305.395 

.Vliriiiiu 395 

Aldine  Eilitbti.  .344 

AJdfirh,  Ntlson  W.,  395 

Aldhcli,    Thoiuas   Bail ry, 

360,  395 

AliH*to 324 

.^lemanni,  ....      11 

Alembert.  Je&n 395 

Alexander: 

Cnnnners  PetmA,    ,    ,    .    116 
To  Birtli  of  Clinst.  60 

Alexander!,,  ...  5S,  395 
Alti Minder  II.*  .  .  .  ^5,  395 
Alexander IIL.  .  ,  .  395 
Death  of,  ...  .  95 
Alexander  VltL.  .  .  395 
Alencander.  St,  Nevskoi,  .  395 
Alexander  the  Gtieat*  5tf,  141 
Alexatidha.  .  ,  ,  .  128 
Alexandrian  Codex ^  344 

Alexandrian  Library^    03,  684 

Alexandrite, 760 

Ale  si*,  Michadowitat   .    ,   395 

Atfieri.  Victor 396 

Alfoijsio  I, 395 

AlfohMj  X 395 

AlfonmXIII 395 

Aifr*.i  the  Great.  .    .   2?»5.  395 

Born 70 

DHeata  Danes 70 

.Mfr&J  Univerntty.  .   698 

A  leer,  liusseW  A.,  .    .   aHj.  637 

Algeria D  War, 102 

Aluier^.   .......       508 

Alhambm,  Tbo 77 

Alice  Brohd.  ...   344 

Alimetitary  Carihl,  .   684 

Alieon,  S\t  ArcbiboJiiH  .    .   396 

AlkoJiea, 795 

Alkalojiii 686 
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Allegbeny  College.    ...  698 

Allegories 199 

Allen  Ck>llege 698 

Allen.  Ethan 396 

Allen,  James  Lane,  .    .    .   396 
Allentown  College,    ...  703 

Allen.  Viola 396 

Alligator 729 

Allison.  William  B..      .    .   396 
Allusions.  Literary,  .    .    .   343 

AUworthy 344 

Alma  College, 698 

Almandine, 760 

Almanzor 396 

Alma-Tadema, 396 

Alphabet 55 

Alphonso  XIII.,   .    .     97,395 
Attempted     assassina- 
tion of, 97 

Marriage  of. 97 

Alpine,  Vegetation,  .    .    .  509 

Alps 608 

Camic, 509 

Cottian 508 

Dinaric,      509 

Graian, 508 

Lepontine 509 

Maritime, 508 

Noric, 509 
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Johnson.  Thomas,  .  .  640 . 
Johnson.  William,  .  .  640' 
Lamar,  Lucius  Q.  C,  .  640 
Livingston,  Brock,    .    .   640 

Marshall,  John 640 

Matthews,  Stanley,  .    .  640 , 

McLean.  John 640 1 

McKenna,  Joseph,  .  .  640 
McKinley,  John,  .  .  .  640 
Miller.  Samuel  F.,  .  .  .640 
Moody,  William  H.,  .  .   640 

Moore.  Alfred 640 

Nelson.  Samuel,  .  .  .  640 
Paterson,  William,  .  .  640 
Peckham,  Rufus  W.,  .  040 
Rutledge.  John.  ...  640 
Shiras.  Jr.,  George.   .    .   640 

Story.  Joseph 640 

Strong,  William,  ...  640 
Swayne,  Noah  H.,     .    .   640 

Taney,  Roger  B 640 

Thompson,  Smith,  .  .  640 
Todd,  Thomas 640 
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Justices  —  Con.: 

Trimble.  Robert.  .  .  .  640 
Waite.  Morrison  R..  .  .  640 
Washington.  Bushrod, .  640 
Wayne.  James  M..  .  .  640 
White.  Edward  D.,  .    .  640 

Wilson.  James 640 

Woodbury.  Levi.    ...  640 

Woods.  William  B.,  .   .  640 

Justinian  I..     .    .    .       67.452 

Code  of 67 

Juvenal 285.452 

Kaleidoscope,     ....  669 

Kama 333 

Kami 3331 

Kanchanjanga,      ....   547 

Kangaroo 750 1 

Kansas.: 
Agricultural  Statistics  of .  648 

Area 624 

Capital 626 

Christian  College.  .  .  700 ' 
Constitution.      .        .607, 

Electoral  Vote 627 1 

Executive 607 

Exemption  Laws.  .  .    .  667 

Government 607 

Governor's  Salary.    .    .   626 

History 126 

Interest  Laws  in.  .  .666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices.  667 
Legal  Weights.  .  .  .  80&-7 
Legislative  Statistics.    .  627 

Legislature 607 

Population 624 

Property  Valuation.    .     627 
State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege  704 

Statutes  of  Limitation.  667 
Suffrage  Requirements.  626 

Tax  Rate 627 

Voting  Population.  .  .  627 
Kansas  City  University. .  700 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  92.  173 
Kant.  Immanuel,    .     290. 452 

Kaolin 655 

Kaufmann.  Angelica,   .    i  453 

Kay,  Sir 364 

Kean,  Charles  J 453 

Kearney  Agitation,  .    .    .    106 

Keatu,  John 297,  453 

Kee  Mar  College,  ....  703 

Keifer.  Joseph  W 453 

Kellar,  Harry 453, 

Kelly,  Howard  A 453, 

Keltic  Language 185 

Kembles.  The 453 1 

Kempis,  Thonuu,  ....   453 1 

Kendall,  Amos 638 

Kennedy,  John  P 639  I 

Kent,  James 453 1 

Kentucky :  j 

Agricultural  Statistics  i 

of 648 

AgriculturaL  and    Me-  | 

chanical  College,    .    .   704 

Area 624 

Capital 626 

Con.stitution 607 , 

Electoral  Vote 627 

Executive 607 

Exemption  Laws,      .    .   667 

(Jovernment 607 

Governor's  Salary,    .    .   626 

History 126 

Interest  I^ws  in,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices.  667  j 
I^egal  Weights.  .  .  .  80&-7 
Legislative  Statistics.    .   627  i 

legislature 607 

Mammoth  Cave,    .    .    .   541 ' 

Population, 624 

Property  Valuation. .  .  627 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  626 

Tax  Rate 627  > 

University, 700 

Voting  Population.  .  .  627 
Weslevan  (>>llege.     .    .   700 

Kenyon  College 700 

Kepler, 82,453 

Kernstown,  Battle  of.  .    .      15 
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Kerr,  Michael  C 640 

Key,  Francis  Scott.      304.  453 
Khedive  of  Egypt.    .    .    .  6a5 

KhyberPaos 126 

Massacre.    ....      10.  126 

Kiel.  Treaty 164 

Kilimanjaro. 547 

Kilkenny  Cata 364 

Kinematics 710, 

Kineotoscope, 672 

Kinetics 710 

Kin^: 

Of  Belgium 605 

Of  Denmark 605 1 

Of  Greece 605 

Of  Italy 605 

Of  Norway, 605| 

Of  PortuffiU 605 1 

Of  Rumania, 605 1 

Of  Servia 605 

OfSiam 605, 

Of  Spain 605 

King  Arthur 345 

Legends 298 

King,  Carlos 143 

Henry 453. 

Horatio 638 , 

Horn 364 

Log 364 

PhUip'sWar 99, 

Stork 364; 

Kinglake,  Alexander  W . .     453 

Kings, 281 

Of  England 150 

Kinn    and    Queens    of 

England :  I 

Lineage 151 1 

Period  of  Reign.  .  .  .151 
Kingsley,  Charles.  .  297.453 
KipUng.  Rudyard,  .  .  .  453 1 
Kirkland.  James  H., 
Kirkwood.  Samuel  J. 


.  .  454 

.  .  .  638 

.  .  454 

.  .  454 

.  .  454 
364.797 

.  .  779 


KJ 
K 

K  ■     ,■- 

K 

Kjiiichi.^: 

Of  Round  Table.    .   299.365 

Of  St  John, 779 

Kri-.fa  Scmr^ 110 

Km  I M.  HIM  Mnrhine,     .    .    .   668 
K:i:v-:s:.-tK-.'  Move- 
ment,   173 

Knox.  Henry 637 ' 

John 454 

Philander  C,    .    .     454,638 

Knox  College 700  i 

Knoxville  College.     .    .    .   700 1 

Koch.  Robert 454' 

Kodaks.      672 

Kohlsaat.  Hermann  H..   .   454 

Koppelberg 333 

Koran, '  .   282 

Published 68 

Korea 599 

Kosciusko,  T 454 

Kossuth 90.  1 19 

Louis 454 

Kotsebue.  A.  F.  .  .  .  .  454 , 
Krapotkin.  Prince.  .  .  .  454 
Krauskopf,  Joseph,  .    .    .   454 

Krishna 333 

Kronoa 333 

Kruger,  Paul,    ...     97.  454 

Krupp.  Alfred 454 

Kutchuk-Kainard  j  i . 

Treaty  of 164 

Kyanite 761 

UaborDay, 784 

Labradorite 761 

Ladd.  George  T 454 

Lady  Jane  Grey,  executed.  82 
Lady,  of  the  Lake,   ...   365 

Of  Lyons 365 

Lsertes 333.365 

La  Farge.  John 455 

Ia  Fayette  College.  ...  700 
Lafayette.  Marquis  de,   .   455 

Death  of 89 

I^nds  at  Charleston.   .    100 
Visits  America.     ...   102 
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LaFollette.  Robert  M..    .  455 

La  Grange  College.    ...  700 

Woman's  College. ...  703 

Lagrange.  Count,      .    .    .  455 

Lake.  Baikal 539 

ChapaU 539 

Dwellinei. 126 

Erie 530 

Erie  C.  and  S.  College.  .  703 

Forest  College 700 

Huron 537 

Lado^ 539 

Mamore 541 

Michigan. 543 

Nicaragua 539 

Ontario 550 

Poets 365 

Superior, .573 

Titicaca 539 

Lake  Champlain.  Battle  of .   15 

Lakes.  Area 539 

Depth 539 

Elevation  of,      ....  539 

Largest 539 

Lamar.  Lucius  Q.  C.  638.  640 
Lamartine.  .\lphonse.  .  .  455 
Lamb.  Charles.      .    .    296. 455 

Lamian  War 9 

Laraont.  Daniel  S.  .  .  •  .  637 
Lamp.  Safety,   invented.     88 

Lampoon, 365 

Lancaster,  House  of. 

78.  126, 151 
Lander  Clark  College,  .    .   700 

Colle«e.       703 

Land  Measure 800 

Tenure. 110 

Landor.  Walter  S 455 

Landis.  K.  M 455 

Landseer.  Sir  Edwin  IL.  455 

Langtry,  Lillie 45r> 

Language.      .....    183 

Of  Burmah 279 

Sanskrit 184 

OfSiam 279 

Of  Thibet 279 

Language.  Compoaition,  198 
Languages.    American.   .   183 

Ar>'an KM 

Dutch, IM 

English IS4 

French 184 

Hamitic 18? 

Hebrew IM 

Latin 184 

Semitic 184 

Teutonic 184 

Lanier.  Sidney 306 

Lankester.  Edwin  R..  .  .  453 
Lantern,  oif  Demostbenea.   365 

Land 365 

Laocoon 333 

Laomedon 333 

I.Aotxe. 455 

Lapis-laxuli 761 

I^plaoe,  Pierre  Simon.  .  455 
La  PlaU.  Rio  de.  ...  539 
Lardner  Dionysius.  .    .    .  455 

Nathaniel 455 

Lares 334 

Lark 7.tO 

Larned,  J.  N 455 

La  Salle  0»Uege 700 

La  Salle.  Robert.  ...  456 
Lasell  Seminary.  ...  703 
Lassalle.  Ferdinand.  .  .  456 
Last  of  the  Mohicans.    .    .  365 

Latin.  Authors 284 

Language,      ...     68.184 

Union 127 

Words  and  phrases.  255-263 

Latin  Literature 284 

Augustan  Age 2S5 

Church  fath«9.      ...   285 

History 285 

Legal  codes, 286 

PhHoeophy 2SS 

Poetry ^ 

Representative  works,    284 

Latins. 5« 

Latinua 334 


INDEX 
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LatitudiDArianfl,    ....  365 

Latona, 334 

Latter  Day  Saints,   ...  718 

Lotxe,  R.  H 290.  458 

Laughing    Philosopher,   .  365 

Launfal.  Sir 365 

Laureate,  Poet 365 

Launer,  Sir  Wilfrid.   .    .  456 

Lavinia, 334 

Lavoisier,   Antoine   L.,   .  456 
Law,  of  Continuity,     .    .  707 

Courts  of 76 

Salic 153 

Lawrence  University,  .  .  700 
Lawaon.  Thomas  W..  .  .456 
LawtoQ,  General,  .  .  .142 
Lawyer's  Alcove,  .  .  .  366 
Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel  366 

Lazarre, 366 

Lea.  Henry  C 456 

League,  iEtolian,      ...       9 

Hanseatic, 77 

Leander, 366 

Lear 366 

Leather-Stocking  Tales.  .  366 
Lebanon  Valley  College, .  700 

Lecture,  The 200 

Leda, 334 

Lee,  Charles,      638 

Lee.  General.    .    .    .    115.456 

Surrender 175 

Le  Gallienne,  Richard.   .   456 
Legal  Weights,  per  bushel : 

Apples 805 

Barley. 805 

Beans 805 

Buckwheat 805 

Coke 805 

Coal 805 

Com. 805 

Cotton  seed 806 

Flaxseed 806 

Fluctuating, 806 

MUlet 806 

Oats 806 

Onions 806 

Peaches 806 

Peanuts 806 

Pears 806 

Peas 806 

Potatoes 806 

Rye 806 

Rye  Meal 806 

Shorts 806 

Tomatoes 806 

Timothy  Seed,  ....   806 

Turnips 806 

Wheat 806 

Legal  Weights  per  bushel, 
of    Commodities     in 
Certain  States,  .   807,808 
Legare,  Hugh  S.  .    .  636.  638 

Legend 366 

Legends 199 

hctaoD  of  Honor,      .  366.  786 

Badges 786 

Legislatures: 

Length  of  session.     .    .  627 
Salaries  of  members.   .  627 
Terms  of  members.  .    .  627 
Lehigh  University.    .    .    .  700 
Leland  Stanford.  Jr..  Uni- 
versity  700 

Group  of  Buildings.      .  682 

Lemon, 750 

Lena 665' 

Lenoir  College 700 

Lenormant.  Francois.  .    .  456 

Lenox  College, 700 1 

Leo  1 456 

LeoX 456 

Leo  XIII 456 

Death  of 97  ' 

Pope 95 

Pope's  Jubilee,      ...     95 

Leonidas 161.456 

Leonine  Verses.     ....   366 

Leopard 750 

Leopardi.  Giacomo,      .    .   456 , 

lipoid  1 456 

IL 456i 
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Lepanto 127 

Battle  of 83.  166 

LeSage 294.456 

I^esseps.  Ferdinand.      .    .   457 
Leesing.  Gotthold  E..  .    .  457 

Lethe 334,366 

Letter,  of  Acceptance,  .    .   220 
I      Of  Application.      .    .    .218 

Business 219 

A  Chaser, 218 

Of  Complaint 218 

How  to  fold 219 

Of  Invitations 220 

Order  for  goods.    .    .    .   219 1 

Social 219! 

Letter  Forms 218 

Acceptance 2201 

Of  Application,     .    .    .   218 

Business 219 1 

Chaser 218 

Invitations 220 

Order 219 

Reply  to  complaint,     .   218 

Social 219 

Letterpress 366 

Letter  Writing 214 

Address 216 

Body 216 

Conclusion, 216 

English 214 

Form 215 

Forms  of  address,     .    .   217 

Materials 214 

Signature 216 

Subject  matter,     .    .    .215 

Summary 220 

Leviticus, 280 

Lexicon 366 

Lexington.  Battle  of,      15,  127 
Lexington  College.    .    .    .  703 

Leyden  Jar, 668 

Libations. 367 

Liber, 334 

Liberia 608 

Constitution 608 

Government 608 

President 608 

Purchased 102 

Libertas 334 

Liberty  College 703 

Liberty.  SUtue  of .     .    107,540 

Ubissa, 334 

Libraries 714 

Alexandrian 63 

Largest  of  the  world.   .   714 

Library,  Alexandrian.      .   684 

Bodleian.  Oxford.     .    .   714 

Boston  Public 714 

British  Museum,   .    .    .   714 

Children's 319 

Family 318 

Harvard  Universitv.  .  714 1 
New  York  Public,     .    .   714, 

Of  Congress 714 

Of  St.  Petersburg.  .  .  7141 
Paris  National.  ...  714 
Small  Home.      .    .    .    .318 

Vatican, 714 

Lick  Observatory,     ...     94 1 

Lieber.  Franz 457 

Liebig.  Baron  Von.    .  .    .   457 
Life:  I 

Expectation 665 

Insurance 664  I 

Preserver.  First,     .    .    .   668 

Light 714 

Light-house,    First,      ,    .     61 

Lignite  Coal 655 

Lilac 750 

I.ilith 334 

Liliuokalani,  Lydia,      .    .   457 

Lilliput 367 

Lily 750 

Lima  College 700 

Limbo 367 

Limestone  College.    .    .    .   703 

Limitation.  Statutes  of, .     667 1 

Lincoln.  Abraham. .      144,  457 

And  the  Civil  War,  .    .    105  i 

A»Hassinated,  .    .      105.1761 

College 700 

Levi 638 


PAOB 

Lincoln.  Robert  T 637 

Universitv 700 

Lindenwood  College.    .    .   703 

Lind,  Jenny,      457 

Linear  Measure 800 

Linen,    Irish    Manufact- 
ures  86 

Lineville  College 700 

Linnsus, 457 

Linotype  Machine,    .   .    .  672 

Lion 750 

Lippe 532 

Lippi,  Fra  Filippo,    .   .    .   457 

Liquefied  Air, 672 

Liquid  Measure.  .  .  799. 800 
Liquors,       Adulteration 

of 645 

Lisbon. 540 

Market  of  Worid.  ...     82 
Lisle.  Rouget  de.  •.    .    .    .   295 

Marseillaise, 295 

Liszt.  Franz,      457 

Literary: 

Allusions 343 

Plots 343 

Literature 275,277 

American, 304 

Arabia 277 

Arabian 281 

Assyria 277 

Assyrian 281 

Babylonia 277 

Babylonian 281 

Comparative  View,  .    .   277 

Danish 288 

Egypt, 277 

English 295 

French 292 

German 289 

Greek 282 

Hebrew 277,279 

India 277 

Italian 309 

Japanese 317 

Latin 284 

Norway 289 

Oriental 277 

Persia 277 

Russian 314 

Sanskrit 277 

Scandinavian 286 

Spanish, 312 

Swedish, 287 

Under    Frederick     the 

Great 291 

Lithography 668 

Invented 88 

Liverpool 540 

Live  Stock  in  U.  S.,  .  .  649 
Livingston,  Brock,  .  .  .  640 
Livingston,  Edward,     .    .   457 

David 458 

Livingstone  College.  .  .    .   700 

Livy 285.4581 

Llama, 751 

Lobster 751 1 

Lochinvar. 367 

Locke.  John 296.458, 

Locksley  Hall 367  ; 

Lockwood.  Belva  Ann.  .  458 
Locomotive:  I 

Electric 670' 

First  Built  in  U.S.,    .    .    103 

First  in  United  States..   669 

T^jdge.  Henry  C,  ....   4581 

Loeb,  Jacques 458 

Log,  Ship's 789  I 

Logan  College 703 

Logarithms, 82 1 

Logos 367 1 

Lohengrin 367; 

Loire 565 1 

Loki 334! 

Lollards 127' 

Lombard  College 700 ; 

Iximbards, 66,  127  1 

London 540 

British  Museum.   .    .    .   520 1 

Tower  of 163 

Treaty  of 164 

Westminster  Abbey.     .   579 
Westminster  Hall.    .    .   579 


London     Bridge, 

First 

Built 

74 

L^ng.  John  D  .  - 

639 

hitnii,  JuJill  1.  ,   . 

458 

l^^fffi  isliiiiki,  lliitde  of.  . 

15 

L^r.-'-i  Peak,  .    .    . 

547 

L  n^fellou,  IL  VV., 

.  305 

458 

L^ri^TobariJi,    . 

127 

La.le 

334 

Lririier,  George  H. 

458 

lyrnLifie.  HnUfle  of, 

150 

Li-  Angrier, 

540 

Li   t  Oliffli, 

.    128 

129 

Lir,-^,   .    . 

334 

Lii-^-BaterSn 

367 

Liiii^  IX„      .    .    . 

459 

XU..    .       .        . 

459 

XIV 

.    ill 

459 

xv„    .      .   _ 

.    Ill 

459 

XVL.               . 

.    Ill 

459 

Philijjfw-  .    .  9. 112 

Philtfipel.,  ...  459 

Ixiaisbure.  t'antunjd,  .  .  99 
LciuUbijrg  Cylli>«p.  .  .  .  703 
LouLiiaimi 

Airnf-Hltimil  Statistics 
«f.     .  ...   648 

Area, 624 

Battles  in.  ......   130 

Capital .626 

Ceded  to  Spain,     ...     99 

College 703 

Constitution 608 

Electoral  Vote,      ...  627 

Executive 608 

Exemption  Laws,      .    .  667 

Government 608 

Governor's  Salary,    .   ,  626 

History,      130 

Interest  Laws  in,  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  J  ustices,  667 
Legislative  Statistics.    .   627 

Legislature, 608 

Population, 624 

Property  Valuation.  .  627 
Purchase  ....  101. 130 
Statutes  of  Limitation.  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  626 

Tax  Rate 627 

Voting  Population,  .    .   627 
Louvre.  The.      .    .        .    .   555 

Love  Doctor 367 

Lover,  Samuel 297 

Lover's  Vows 368 

Love's  Labors  Lost,      .    .  368 

Ix)ving  Cup 368 

Low,  Seth 459 

Lowell.  J.  R 305.  459 

Loyola  College,      ....   700 

Loyola  1 459 

Lubbock.  Sir  John,  .    .    .   459 

Lubeck 532 

Lucian. 285 

Lucifer 334 

Lucretius 284,459 

Lucy  Cobb  Institute,   .    .   703 

Luke.  St 459 

Lumbering 660 

Luna. 334 

Antonio 460 

Lundy's  Lane, 130 

Battle  of, 102 

Luneville, 'Treaty,     ...    164 

Lungs, 715 

Lusiad 368 

Lusitania, 96.368 

Luther 114 

And  the  Reformation,       80 

German  Bible 291 

Martin 490 

Lutherans, 715 

Augsburg  Confession,  688 
During  Reformation,  .  716 
In  U.S. 

Luther's  Postils 368 

Lutzen. 131,  162 

Luxemburg.  House  of,     .    149 

Luxor 130 

Lycidas 368 

Lycoraedes, 334 

Lvdia 68.368 

Lyell.  Sir  Charles.     ...  460 
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Lyons 540 

Lyre 369 

Lyric, 369 

Poetry, 201 

Lytton,  Lord, 460 

SirE.  B 297 

Mab.  Queen. 360 

Macalester  Collece,  ...  700 
MacauUy,  T.  B.,    .297.460 

Macaw 761 

Macbeth 369 

Maccabeus.  Judas.    ...     62 

MacchiaveUi.  N 460. 

Macdonald,  George,      .    .   297 

Sir  John 460 

Macedon 57 

Roman  Province.  62 1 

Macedonian  War,  Second,     62 

Machiavelli, 311 1 

Machiavellianism,     .    .    .  369 

Mackenzie, 565 1 

Mackenzie,  Alexander,  .  460 
MacBiahon,  Marie,    .    .    .  460 , 

Marshal, 95 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  .  .  .  640 
Macready,    WUliam     C, 

460,638 
MacVeagfa,  Wayne.  ...  460 
Madison,  James.    ....  461 

Madrid 541 

Treaty 164 

Madrigal 369 

Maeterlinck.  Maurice,  .  .  461 
Magazine  Rifle,  .  .  .  .671 
Magdalene,  Marj',     .    .    .461 

Magellan 82,461 

Maggiore,  Lake,     ....  541 

U&S, 369 

Magic  Rinfs, 369 

Magic  Staff, 369 

Wands 369 

Magnalia 369 

Magnetic  Needle 74 

Magnificat, 369 

Magnolia, 751 

Magoon,  Charles  E.,     .    .  461 

Magpie, 751 

Mahan,  Alfred  T 461 

Mahogany. 751 

Maidens'  Castle 369 

Maid  of  Athens 369 

Marian 369 

OfSaragossa 369 

Maine: 
Agricultural  Statistics 

of. 648 

Area 624 

Capital, 626 

Constitution '608 1 

Destruction  of.      ...     94 ! 

Electoral  vote 627 1 

Executive 608 

Government 6081 

Governor's  Salary.    .    .  626 

History 131 

Interest  Laws  in,  .  .  .  666 
Legal  Weights.  .  .  .  805-7 
Legislative  Statistics,  .  627 

Legi.<flature 608 1 

Local  Government,  .    .  608 

Population 624 

Property  Valuation,     .  627 

Sir  Henry,      461 

Statutes  of  Limitation.  667 
Suffrage  Requirements.  626 

Tax  Rate 627 

Voting  Population.  .  .  627 
Wcsleyan  Seminary,     .   703 

Malaprop,  Mrs. 369 

Malays, 541 

Malibran,  Maria 461 

Malory,  Sir  Thomas, .  295,461 
Malpighi.  Marcello,  ...  461 
Malthus,  Thomas  R.,  .  .  461 
Malvern  Hill,  Battle  of,  .      16 

Mambrino 369 

Mamelukes 131 

Mammon 334 

Mammoth  Cave,    .    .        .   541 

Man 751 

Mana»sas,  Battle  of,  .  .  16 
Manatee 753 
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Manchester, 541 

Ship  Canal 94 

Manchuria, 542 

Russo-Japanese  War.  .  542 

Mandrill, 729.753 

Manehs 802 

Manes 334 

Manfred 370 

Mangrove 753 

Manhattan  College,  ...  700 
Manila 542 

Battle.  .  .  .  16,108.542 
Manila  Bay  Battle,  ...   131 

Manitou. 334 

Mankind.  Races  of.  .  .  .  752 
Mann,  Horace, 461 

Louis 461 

Manna, 753 

Miunerifin;,  Slary.  .  .  .  461 
Mijj.nirtj?,  CnriJitjaU  .  .  .  461 
M^iniiiny;,  I>anieil.  ....  637 
M  .fi-eln  Hetirv  L  ,     .    .    .   462 

M,JEl^,flelLl  a^llesf 704 

Mni^lieM,  Earl  or    ...   462 

iiichani.  ...  462 
M;^[.lell  Robert  B  .  .  .  462 
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Kenia, 647 

Kilauea. 547 

Kosciusko, 547 

Lebanon 547 

Logan,   • 647 

Mansfield, 547 

Marcy, 547 

Massive 547 

McKinley 547 

Mercedario 647 

Miltsin. 647 

Mitchell 547 

Olympus, 647 

Ophir 547 

Oriiaba, 647 

Parnassus, 547 

Roa 547 

Rogers 547 

Roraima 547 

San  Francisco,  ....  647 

Santa  Clara. 547 

St.  Joseph's  College,  .  .  700 
St.  Mary's  College.  .  .  701 
Union  College,  ....   702 

Vancouver, 647 

Williamson 547 

Wrangle 547 

Ymesfield 547 

Mountains, 

Height  of 647 

Highest 647 

Mourning. 791 

Among  the  Greeks,  .  .  792 
Among  the  Romans.    .  792 

Colors  in 791 

In   different  countries,  791 

In  the  East, 792 

Mouse, 754 

Moxom,  Philip  S 467 

Mozart.  Johann 468 

Muhlenberg.  F.  A 640 

Muhlenberg  College, .  .    .  700 

Mulberry, 754 

Mule 754 

Muller.  F.  M 297.  469 
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Mulock,  D.  M 297 

Mummies, 792 

Mu[iihau«en,  Baron.     ,    .371 

Miirii^fxiaet 764 

M  Miidi, .648 

Wucisey^  Frank  A,  .  .  469 
M  LAn^T<?r,  Trtar  V  of,  .  .  164 
Murr-Tt-rlifr^.  Huko.  .   469 

K  if  Von  KetMjler,     31 

i  MdryN,,  .  469 

K  I  shrn,  Bflttleof,   .      16 

M.mv  .  n.  r: ,  .    .    .    ,   .469 

Murriiv. -I.irn-^S.,  .    .    469 

M.irnr.    Kivcr .665 

y     ■  .  .336 

^  Uni^sh,  .  620 

ft  66.718 

( 'MriiEm'iers,  .719 

MuKic  HArniutiy,  .   719 

yriili!*  iiiveutwi,  .      72 

Mu^k  D«r.     ...  .754 

Ox. 755 

Mu?kinKum  CbUegB,,    .    .   700 
Miij^-ultimn,    ...+    ..   717 
MvifDir.      .......    129 

Mvmiidons,  .,.,,.  336 
Mynr..^  Wai,       .....   740 

Mv-lcneH 371 

M>ifi-loKy,     .,,...   323 
r»iijiuiiary  of,    ,    ,    .    .  324 

Myth..     ,    .    , 199 

Niu  r<s 754 

NiH3uki  .      .......   336 

Nfimt?,  of  States,   ....  624 

Niiint^  in  Firtjon,     .    .    .   343 
N:irtkin,  Treati,    ....   164 

NiirihC'fi.  K.,     ....    469,514 

Nuriu-M,  LdJct  of,       ...    164 
Na(>l(.»a.    ...    H    ...    .   648 

Nupolefin  L.  .    .    .  0,112,469 

At  Walerloq, .....      89 

Auatrinn  CampiiietK      .     86 
HimLnhnJ  tuj^t,  Udboa,     88 

l>eath  fit 89 

EmpiiTor  of  the  Frt-nrh.      89 
E?(t>i?tlitiorvto  EKjTJt.    •      87 
Fan  of.     .......      88 

lltindr».Hi  Days'  War,    .     89 

Jviiij^of  Italy 88 

UusaiAn  Cnrnpnij^,       .     89 
H«FLffl  Cam  pa  Lira,       .    .     87 

HI U.  112.470 

NuptjlctoniL*  Wars.      ,    112,139 
Nnnika,  ..,...».   336 
N  ircis»ua.  .......   336 

N:irrr*tit5&,  .......    795 

NirratioiiH  ...  ,    .    198 

N^i^hvilk.  Rattle  of.     .    .      16 

N:j-.saa,  llmiM?  tif 149 

Nuiioniil  Banks,    ,    .    .    .   652 
Nsilurftl  History,  ....  729 
Miiautmi^  oT,   .    .    .    .    .     84 
Nrituml  l*hiki«ophy.  .   723 

N  njriral  Mwisarts^  .  .  .  800 
>avtil  JJattle.>ir?t,  .  .  57 
N . i  L  ri I    K \  jHidi t iuzis,    \  r- 

Eiiaiin,      ...,,.      21 
N  L\  n^  III   tliL^  VVurJri,  ,    .   792 

AtTiaJ ,    .   645 

lEtlmul 88 

Tr:i?^s-Afl,iTiTir.  .      88 

Navy: 

Department 63S 

Of  Argentine 792 

Of  Austria-Hungary,    .  792 

Of  Brazil 792 

Of  Chile 792 

Of  China 792 

Of  Denmark 792 

Of  France 792 

Of  Germany 792 

Of  Great  Britain.  ...   792 

Of  Greece 792 

Of  Holland 792 

Of  Italy 792 

Of  Portugal 792 

Of  Mexico 792 

Of  the  Netherlanda.  .    .  792 

Of  Norway 792 

Of  Russia. 792 

Of  Siam 792 
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623 
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a29 
612 
612 
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Navy  — Con.: 

Of  Spain 792 

Of  Sweden 792 

Of  Turkey. 792 

Navy.  United  States.   .    .  792 

Pacific  Fleet 96 

Neander,  Johann, .    .  290,470 
Nebraska: 

Agricultural   Statistics 

of, 

Area. 

Uapiuil 

C^jiatitulJati, 

LleciunLl  Votej .     ,    .    . 

Exwutivo 

GovernmfinJ. ,    ^    *    ^    . 
Oovernor's  SaLiiry,    *    . 
Hiatorj ,  .,..,,.    134 
Interest  Laws  oL  .    .    .   6(66 
J  iirifld  Jct  I  on  r4  J  ij9  ticeSt   ^7 
Legal  Wpiffht^,  ,    .    .  S05-7 
Lcg«laljvc  Siati«tic#,    .   Ht?9 
LciifilattJre.    ,    .    ,    .    .   61L' 
Population,    .....   624 

Property  Valuation..    .   flSfl 
StatiJtea  of  Limi  taticm .    &G7 
^itHnige  Requirements,  d28 
Tax  lUto.  ......   629 

Voting  Population,  ,    .   fi29 

Wealeyati  Cnlk^jg^,      .    .   7tlO 

N4!bucrhaiitiei.i&f,  .    .     57,470 

Necho,    ........  470 

NortELT,   ........  ,i:m 

N* 'dtiani,  Charlcfl  W..      .   470 
Negroea,    lrniw:)rterl   into 

America, 81 

Nehemiah 2&1 

Neilson,  Adelaide.     .    .    .  47ii 

Nelson,  Admiral 470 

Destroys  French  Fleet,     S8 

Nelson 56ii 

John 658 

Samuel, 64id 

Nemesis. 3.1il 

Nepenthe 371 

Nephrite 761 

Nepos 284,470 

Neptune, 330 

Nereids, 33a 

Nemst  Electric  Light,.    .  672 

Nero. 47fJ 

Golden  Pahice  of.  .  .  64 
Persecutes  Christians,  .  64 
Sets  Fire  to  Rome,    .  .     64 

Nerva,  Marcus 47*) 

Nestor. 336,372 

Netherlands,  The 54^ 

Area 604 

Capital eorJ 

Constitution 612 1 

Debt 605, 

Government 612 

Illiteracy 714 

Navy 7aS 

Population, 604 

Queen 60r5' 

Standard  of  Currency, .  604 

State  Council 6 1 2 1 

States-General.      .    .    .  61^ 
Stock  of  Money,    .    .    .  6t>4. 
Nevada: 

Agricultural  Statistics  I 

of 64S 

Area 624 

Capital 62>( 

Constitution 612 

Electoral  Vote.      .    .    .  629 

Executive 6i;ij 

Government, 612 1 

Governor's  Salar>'.    .   .  629 

History 134 

Interest  Laws  of,  .    .    .   666 

Jurisdiction 6&7 , 

Legislative  Statistics,   .   029, 

I.«gislature 612 

Population, 624 

Property  Valuation. .  .  62y 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  62H 

Tax  Rate 629  > 

Voting  Population,  .    .  620 
New  Amsterdam,  ....     98' 
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Newark  Technical  School.  705 
New  Berne.  Battle  of , .  .  16 
Newcomb.  Colonel.  .  .  .372 
Newoomb.  Simon, ....  470 
New  England  Premier.  .  372 
Newfoundland: 

Constitutional  Govern* 

— -*  .   103 

riirrh,i'i('S  I[.-ijttt-[|^-?'.     .    108 
E«!fii9C*  Ut  ioin  Domio- 
iodp      ,    -    .    .    .         .106 

Settle. .    100 

New  Mikinpsbipp^ 

Agricultural  tStatistt^ 

of, .648 

Area.       .....        .624 

Capital,  ....  .628 

Coltege  of  Agriculture 

BBO  Mftrhuiic  Arts,  .  705 
Coajftiiiition,  .....  613 

Elwtoral  Vote 629 

Kxoeutivi3.      .....   613 

GoviiMTiinetit, .     .    .    .    .613 

Ciovertirjr's  SaUry*     -   •   628 

iliBtory, 135 

Ii*t4?:rest  lAvn  of,  ,  .  .  666 
JuroJirtionof  JustJns.  667 
Legal  Weiffliu.  .  .  805-7 
I^^giAlativpriUtiBtiok  .  629 
Legiftlature,  ,  -  .  .  .613 
Popubtion.  ...  .  624 
Property  Valuation.  .  629 
Statutes  of  limitalion. .  667 
SiiffniiEeRwmJrempnts,   628 

Taic  Hate. 629 

Voting  PopuUtioc),  .    .  629 

New  llav«n 98 

New  Jersey: 
.Vgri  cultural  Statistis 
of,.    ...,..,     648 

Area.  .......  624 

Cupital.  ,        ...        .  628 

r-onstitutiDb,      ,    .        .   613 
Electoral  Vote.      .        .  629 
Executive.      .....  613 

Govcmmenl.      .    .        .  613 

Governor's  Salary,     r   .  628 

Hiittory,   . 135 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  666 
JurisdlctjjoDorjuflticw.  667 
LegsJ  WeiglitA,  .  .  805-7 
Leg^Ati  v«  Siatiities. ,  629 
Lejtblature.    .....  613 

Population 624 

Property  Valuation..  .  629 
Statutes  of  Limitatioo.  667 
8ti^nLge  H'yiuinouieDts,   628 

Tax  lUtc, 629 

\oUrin  Koptilatioo^  .  629 
New  Jerxisnl^'m^  ....  372 
Nuwmafi,  John  FT.,  ,  .  .  470 
Netr     Miirb^t     flcights. 

^  HattEeof 16 

New  Mexieo; 

.\j^rulcura1  StAiiftlie*. 

of,    .    . 648 

Area,   ...,,,..  625 
Capital.  ,..,...  624 
College    of    Aj^cultnre 

and  Mecbumc?  Art*,  .  705 
Eitt'ulive.      .....  613 

Rxoroption  Ln^^.      .    .  667 
Government,       ....  613 

Interiat  l^^'^  in,  .    .    .   666 
J 1  iri*d  irtion  of  J  ustices.   667 
lA^EiAlatiire.    .    ^    .     .    .   613 
lx\ea}  Governments       .  613 
PDiiulaibn.    .    .  .  624 

Statutei  of  Umitati^io,    667 
New  Orleans.  B»ttb  <4,.  16.  88 
Fnuaded,    .,,...     99 
Italian  Lynching,,    .    .   178 
Worlds  Industruu  E^^- 
poaitioQ..    ...    .    .  107 

News,      ,....,..   199 

Newapapcf  Sucmica.       .  793 
Newspapers,  ......  792 

Early  Amertf&n,   ,        .  792 
Early  Engliftk,    ...   792 
In  Canada.     ....  793 

In  Canatliarj  PitJTiprtS,  473 
In  Middle  Stota.  ...  793 
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Id  NewEDgland..  .  .  793 
In  New  York.  ...  .7931 
In  Southern  States.  .    .793 

In  Territories 7931 

In  United  States.  .  .  793  > 
Id  Western  States.   .    .793 

Origin  of. 792 

New  Testament.  Books  of.  281  '< 
Newton.  Sir  Isaac  .   .  296. 470 

New  Windsor  College.  .   .  700 1 
New    World,  Historical 

Outline  of.     ....  98 

New  York:  | 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  ,648 

Area, 624' 

Buffalo. 521 

Capital 628 

City, 549 

CoUeip  of  City  of,    .    .  700 

Constitution 613 

Electoral  Vote,      ...  629 

Ehcecutive, 614 

Exemption  Laws,     .    .  679 

Financial  Panic,    .    .    .  603 

Government 161 1 

Governor's  Salary,    .    .  628 

Greater  Gty  of.    ...  108 

History 135 

Interest  Laws  of,  .    .    .  666 

Jurkdiction  of  Justices,  667 
Legal  Weights,  .   .    .  805-7 

Legislative  Statistics,   .  629 

Legislature. 614 

Niagara  Falls 549 

Population, 624 

Poet  Office  Building,    .  513 

Property  Valuation.     .  629 

Rochester, 565 

Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 

Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate 629 

University 700 

Voting  population,   .    .  629 
New  Zealand: 

Area 604 

Capital. 605 

Colonial  Legislature,     .  614 

Debt 605 

Government 614 

Governor, 614 

Legislative  Council.      .  614 

Population 604 

Standard  of  Currency, .  604 

Stock  of  Money,    ...  604 

Weltington 579 

Ney.  Nichel. 471 

Niagara,  Battle  of.   .    .    .  16 

Niagara  Falb 549 

Electric  power,      .    .    .  549 

Niagara  University, .   .    .  700 

Nibelung 336 

Nibelungen  Lied,      .    .    .  372 
Nicaragua: 

Area. 604 

Capital 605, 

Debt. 606 1 

Population 604' 

President. 605 

Standard  of  Currency, .  604 

Stock  of  Money.    ...  604 

Nice.  Council  of 65 

Nicholas  II 471 

II.,  Ciar 95 

V 471 

Nickel  Steel 672 

Nickleby,  Nicholas,      .    .  372 

Nicknames  of  States,    .    .  372 
Niebuhr.  Berthold,   .   290.471 

Niehaus,  Charles  H.,    .    .  471 

Nielsen,  Alice 471 

Niger^ 565 

Nifdhtingale, 755 

Florence 471 

Nii^t,  Natural,     ....  803 

Watches  of 803 

Nihilism.  Russian,    .    .    .  152 

NUe 549 

NUee,  John  M 638 

Nilason,  Christine,    .    .    .  471 

Nimrod. 471 

Nineveh 129 
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Nine  Worthies 372 

Ninus 337,471 

Niobe. 337 

Niord 337 

Nitro-glycerine 670 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas,  ...  670 

Nixon,  Lewis, 471 

Noah 471 

Noble.  John  W 638 

Nokomis, 337 

Nonconformist.     ....   709 

Nonconformists 135 

Nordica.  Lillian 471 

Normandy. 136 

Norman-English,  ....  186 
Norse  Folk  Tales.  ...  289 
North  Anna,  Battle  of.  .  16 
North  Carohna: 

Agricultural  Statistics  of  ,648 

Area 624 

Capital, 628 

College  of   Afpiculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  .  705 

Constitution 614 

Electoral  vote 629 

Executive 614 

Exemption  Laws,     .    .  667 

Government 614 

Governor's  salary,  .  .  628 
fli-toTv,  .136 

Idtcrest  Laws  in.  ,  .  6«6 
JuHsdk-tirxi  of  Jiiattc^.  667 
[Pttftl  WeLichtJt,  -  805-7 

LtJKiidAtJve  StstiAtics,      629 

LcG:i£i|iiturF 614 

Miyklriiburg     Deelara- 

tiofi.     .    .    , 132 

PtiimlatioH,  ....  624 
Pmptrty  ValuiLtioti.  .  629 
Stn tutus  of  Limitatiati,  6<57 
SufTmee  U«quLrt!nke'ot4.  fi2S 

Tii\  Kate. 6J9 

VMMrn.:  {^^pul&tioi],  ,        529 
North  DttkoU: 

Agricultural    Statistics 

of 648 

Agricultural  College,    .  705 

Area 624 

Capital 628 

Constitution,  ....  614 
Electoral  vote,  ....  629 

Executive 614 

Exemption  Laws,     .    .  667 

Government 614 

Governor's  Salary,   .    .  628 

History 136 

Interest  Laws 666 

Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 
Legal  Weights.  .  .  .  805-7 
Legislative  Statistics.  .  629 

Legislature, 614 

Population 624 

Property  Valuation,  .  629 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  628 

Tax  Rate 629 

Voting  Population,  .    .   629 
North,  Frederick,      ...  471 
North    Georgia    Agricul- 
tural   and    Mechanic 

Arts  College 705 

North  German  Confedera- 
tion  136 

North,  S.  D.  N 471 

Northern  Illinois  College,  700 
Northern  Securities  Case,  109 

Northmen 136 

Northwest  Fur  Company,  179 
Northwest    Missouri   Col- 
lege  700 

Northwestern  College..    .  700 
University,    Evanston, 

lU 700 

University,  Naperville, 

lU 700 

Norton,  Charles  E.,      .    .  472 

Norway 650 

Area 604 

Capital 605 

Charles  XII.,  ....  137 
Christianity  m,  ...  137 
Cities 650 
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Conquered  by  Canute, .  73 

Council  of  State.  ...  615 

Debt 605 

Description, 550 

Eric,  King 71 

Government,          .    .    .  615 

History 137 

Illiteracy 714 

Independence  of,  .    .    .137 

Independent 97 

King 615 

Merchant  Marine,     .    .  674 

Navy 792 

Population, 604 

Productions.    ^  .    .    .    .  560 

Standard  of  Currency, .  604 

Stock  of  Money,    ...  604 

The  Storthing,  .    ...  615 

Union  with  Denmark,  83 

Union  with  Sweden.     .  89 
trnion  with  iSwu^len  dis- 

jMilved.     .            ...  616 

VeKtitfttifjn.     ....  650 

Wnr  vtith  Wend^,      .    .  75 

Nfjfvi'egiBn  Litpmtijire.      .  289 

WerjEeland, 289 

NnrweHiau  Luthe^r  Tollege,  700 

Ntjfwicii  Unlversitv      .    .  700 

Notablfl  WaiB,  ....  138 

Chipf  Lud^ra,         ...  138 

Leading  batiW,    ...  138 

NnlM. 667 

Noire  Damp  CoUe^o,    .    .  704 

Noiirmatml 372 

Novii  S«jtitt.  .....  63e 

Hiilifax 536 

Novum  Qrwanum,     .    .    .  372 

Nox 337 

Nullification,      .    .    .   103,172 

Nimiantia, 129 

Numbers 280 

Numerab,  Arabian,      .    .  686 

Nyassa 550 

Nymphs 337 

Nystadt,  Treaty 164 

Oats,  in  United  States,  .  648 

Weiaht, 806 

World's  productions,    .  680 

Obelisk 550 

Luxor 88 

Oberanmiergau,     ....  550 

Passion  Play 550 

Oberlin  College,     ....  700 

Oberon, 372 

Obi 565 

Observatories: 

Astronomical 677 

Large  refractors,   .    .    .  677 

Lick 94 

Obsidian 761 

Occidental  College,  ...  700 

Oceanus 337 

Ochre-clay, 655 

O'Connell.  Daniel.     ...  472 

Odd  Fellows 794 

Ode.  The 201 

Odell,  Benjamin.  Jr.,    .    .  472 

Odin 337 

Odoacer 66,472 

Death  of 67 

Takes  Rome,     ....  66 

O'Donnell,  Marshal.     .    .  93 

Odysseus, 337 

Odyssey 373 

(Edipus 337 

Oehfenschlager,  A.  G,  .    .  288 

Oersted.  H.  C 288 

O*    ^  "              373 

(                           700 

(  ...   .;.A.M-.  J..mesE..     .  472 

(^J.T^^nt a  School 704 

(itfrres,          , 337 

O't^mftt 373 

Ohio: 

AicKfraltunal  Statistics  of  ,648 

Arm 624 

Capital, 628 

Cincinnati,       ,    .    .    .    .  525 

<'lf.vplnniJ 526 

Oon^tituLion 616 

Ll^otoral  vot« 629 
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,  Ohio  —  Gon. : 

I      Executive 615 

1  Exemption  Lawi*  .  .  067 
Liiuveruiii^nt,  ....  615 
lim'tmor'a  8aJan',   .    •  628 

I      Hi-^tory. 140 

I  J u^is^li^ti^>i^  uf  Justices,  667 
Lfffsal  VVeinhtJs,  .    .    .   805-7 

Lp«jiiliitur*" 615 

PijpiilaliuQ.  ,  .  .  .  624 
Pmperty  Vahmtion,  .  629 
ULver,      .  ....  550 

Htate  ITnjveuiity^  ,  .  .  700 
Statutei  of  LituiUtion.  667 
StifTnife  Eeguirements,  628 

Tax  Itatp 629 

I'nkersiiy.  ....  700 
Voting  l^DniiljLliQD,  .  .  629 
Wealeyan  ULii  varsity,  .   700 

Ohm,  .    .    ,        802 

(ieorge  H,  .    .    .    .    .    .472 

OkbLhuouLH 615 

Admitted 109 

Ajrficukural  5tAtisticsof,648 
Agricultural     und    Me- 

chank'sJ  Co]l««s,   .    .   705 
Ar™,        .......   624 

Capital. 628 

Cfiiu^titutlnn 615 

Elet  toral  Vole 629 

Extmpnon  Laws,  .  .  667 
flovernTTient^  .  .  .  .615 
flovemior'a  Salary,    .    .   628 

HiHtor/p      140 

lulcrrist,  Lflw.^i  cyf,  .  .  666 
JiiriAdJf.tion  of  Justices.  667 
LeBal  Weiffhtj.  .  .  .  805-7 
lA^Btshilivo  IStutistics,  .  629 
Pypulxiticm.  ....  624 
Proffcriy  Vjil nation,  .  629 
HtiitutM  nf  Limitation,  667 
Suflm^e  Requirements,  628 

Tax  rtilp,         629 

Voiinj;;  Uopulatjon,  .    .   629 
Oku.  t  i('h*?ml  Cuunt,    .    .  472 

Oluf.  .Suint. 472 

OU-MU  ^"Chauneoy,"    .    .   472 

t>]'ii'nbiirK. 532 

CH.i  M^n  vf  trie  S*a,  .  .  373 
Old  UL*d  SaDdatoiie, ...  373 
CtleomArfirnTiiip.       ,    ,    .    .671 

Oh  vet  Collogo. 700 

Olivine.   .    ,         761 

Olney,  Rlcbard.     .    .  472. 638 
aivinpiad,  ..,,..    116 
Olympic  G^mca,     *    .    .    .    116 
rn^mtjus,    ,...,..  337 
OnLun : 

And  Grimt  Britain,  .    .  616 
Goverfinienl,      .    ,    .    .615 
Sultan,     .......   616 

Omar  Khayyam.  .    .   278.  472 

Oincr,  802 

Onionfl,  Tr\>ight 806 

Tjike 550 

Toronto,.    ......  575 

Onyx 761 

Opal ,    .    .  761 

Opcm.              _    .    ,    .    .  201 
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Cfdl  W.ir.       .      VI2,  105.  174 
^ ■....:  r. ...-.  .  655 

Coal  Production,  .  .  .  656 
Colonial  Settlements,  .  168 
Constitution.  .  170. 594,  632 
Continental  Congress.  .   169 

Cotton 659 

Debt .605 

Declaration    of    Inde- 
pendence  632 

Discoveries  in.  ...  .  168 
Distances     Between 

Cities 582 

Emancipation.  ....    176 
Emancipation     Procla- 
mation  105 

Exports 662 

Foreign  Commerce  662.  663 

Forest  Areas 660 

Forestry 660 

French  and  Indian  War.  168 
Garfield's  Assassination,  177 
Geographical  Statistics.  625 

Government 632 

Great  Industries,  .  .  .661 
Greenbacks  First  Issued.  105 
Historical  Statistics,  .  .   624 

History • .    168 

Illiteracy 714 

Imports, 662 

Independence,  .    .    .    .169 

Indian  Wars 168 

Industrial  Statistics,  .  625 
Inter-State    Commerce 

Bill 177 

Italian  Lynching.  .    .    .    178 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. .    173 1 
Know-Nothing     Move- 
ment.   173 1 

Lee's  Surrender,  .  .  .  175 1 
Lincoln's  Assassination,  176 

Lumbering, 660! 

McKinley's    Assassina-         I 

tion 178 

Merchant  Marine, .  .  .  673 : 
Military  Academy,  .  .  705 ' 
Mint  Established  at  San 

Francisco, 104 

Missouri  Compromise,  172 1 
Monroe  Doctnne,  .  .  .  172 
Naval  Academy,  .  .  .  705 
Naval  Academy  Estab-  I 

lished 103 

gavy, 792 
ewspapers 793 

NuUification 172 

Periodicals, 793 

Population, 604 

President 144.605 

Presidents  of,  ....  144 . 
Protests  French  Occu-  ' 
pation  of  Mexico.  .  .  105 
Purchase  of  AUska,  .  .  93 
Railroads 674 
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Railroad  Statistics,  .    .  675 
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Revolution.  The  .  .  .169 
Rocky  Mountains,  .  .  565 
Roosevelt  Reforms.  .   .   178 

Secession 173 

Seminole  War,  ....  172 
Slavery  Question. .  .  .  173 
Spanish- American  War,  178 
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Stamp  Act, 169 
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State  Statistics.  ...  624 
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Suffrage  Requirements.  626 
Territorial  Statistics.  .  624 
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United  States  Bank. .    .    172 

War  of  1812 171 

War  with  Great  Britain,  88 
War  with  Mexico.  .  .  172 
War  with  TripoU, .  .  .  171 
Washington,  George,  .  168 
Whiskey  Insurrection,.    170 

WUmot  Proviso 173 

United  States  Government: 

Branches 633 

Congress 634 

Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  639 

Department  of  Commerce 

and  Labor 639 

Department  of  Justice,  637 
Department  of  State,  .  636 
Department  of  the  In- 
terior  638 

Election  of  President.  .  634 
Executive  Branch,  .  .  633 
Executive  Departments.635 

Federal  Courts 635 

House  of   Representa- 
tives.   633 

Judicial  Branch.  .  .  .  633 
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Navy  Department,  .  .  639 
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The  Cabinet 635 

The  President 634 

The  Senate,    .    .        .    .  633 

Treasury  Department,.  636 

War  Department,     .    .  637 

U.  S.  Navy,  founded,   .    .    101 

United    States    Supreme 

Court,  Justices  of,  .  640 

Units,  Electrical 802 

Universalists 726 

Universe,  Theory  of  origin,  708 
Universities  : 

Imperial,  Tokyo.  .  .  .  676 
List  of  in  United  States,  698 

McGill 103 

Of  Alabama 702 
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Of  Arkansas 702 

Of  Buffalo 702 

Of  California.     ....   702 

Of  Chicago 702 

Of  Cincinnati 702 

Of  Colorado 702 

Of  Denver 702 

Of  Florida 702 

Of  Georgia 702 

Of  Idaho 702 

Of  Illinois 702 

Of  Iowa 702 

Of  Kansas, 702 

Of  Louisville.     ....   702 
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fMissoun, 702 
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Of  New  Mexico.    ...  702 
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Ottawa  founded.  ...   109 
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Padua 652 

Statistics  of 008 

University,  Avignon,   .    .     78 

Bologna 76 

Coimbra, 78 

Leipsic 78 
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Padua 76 

Paris 76 
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Untcrmyer.  Samuel,  .  .  496 
Upper  Iowa  University,.  702 
Upshur,  Abel  P..  ..  636. 639 

Ural 565 
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Minerals  of 676 

Precious  Stones.    .    .    .  576 

Urban  II 496 

Urbana  University.  .    .    .   702 

I'sher.  John  P 638 
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Area 604 

Capital 605 
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Debt 605 

Executive 641 

Government 640 

Independent 102 
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Stock  of  money,    .    .    .  604 

Ussher,  James 496 
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Agricultural  Statistics  of,  648 
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Government 641 

Governor's  Salary,  .  .  630 
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Valkyrs 342 
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Valmy,  BatUe  of,  ...  22 
Valois.  House  of.  .  .  111.148 
Van  Buren,  Martin.  . 

144.  496.  636 

Vandals 66 

Vanderbilt,  Cornelius.      .  496 
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Vanderbilt.  William  K..  .  496 
Vanderbilt  University.  .  702 
Van  Dyck,  Sir  Anthony.  .  496 
Van  Dyke.  Henry  J.,   .    .496 

Van  Dyke.  John  C 496 

Vanity  Fair 385 

Van  Tromp,  Admiral,  85 

Vamimi,  Joseph  B 640 

Varras  College 704 

Varro 284 

Vatican,  The 676 

Library  founded.  ...  80 
Library  restored.  ...     82 

Veda 385 
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Veiled  Prophet,  ....  386 
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Area 604 

Boundary  tribunal,  .    .   108 

Cabinet 641 

Capital 605 

Caracas 623 

Congress 641 

Constitution.      ....  641 

Debt 605 

Government 641 

Independent 101 
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President,  ....  605.641 
Standard  of  Currency.  604 1 
Stock  of  Money,        .    .   6041 

Venice 72,576 

Bridge  of  Sigh 5761 

Campanile 676 

Founded 66 1 

Maritime  power  of,  .  .  75 ; 
Olintrchy  established,  79 
St.  Mark's  Cathedral,   .  576 

Venus 342 

Vera  Crui.  Battle  of,    .    .      19 

Verd  Antique 762 

Verdun,  Treaty 164 

Vermiform  Appendix,  .  .  685 
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Agricultural  Statistics 

of 648 

Area, 624 

Capital 630 

Constitution 641 

Electoral  Vote 631 

Executive, 641 

Exemption  Laws,     .    .   667 

Government 641 

Governor's  Salary,    .    .  630 

History 178 

Interest  Laws  of,  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 
Legal  Weights,  .  .  805-7 
Legislative  Statistics,  .  631 

Legislature, 641 
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Property  Valuation, .  .  631 
Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  630 

Tax  Rate 631 

Voting  Population,  .  .631 
Verona.  Congress  of,  .  .  164 
Versailles,  Treaty,  ...  164 
Version  of  the  Scriptures,  386 
Vesalius.  Andreas,  .  .  .  496 
Vespasian,  Titus,  ...  497 
Vespucci,  Amerigo,  .    .    .   497 

Vceta 342 

Vesuvius.  Mt 576 

Eruptions, 576 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  ...  386 

Vice-Admiral 106 

Vice-President  of  U.  S.: 

Electoral  Vote 618 

Popular  Vote 618 

Salary 634 

Viceroy.  Of  India.  .  .  .  606 
Vicksburg.  Battle  of,  .  .  19 
Victor  Emmanuel, 

9,  91,  95,  123,  497 

Victoria,  Queen,  Death  of,    96 

Victoria,  Queen,  Jubilee.      94 

Life  attempted.     ...     94 

Victoria  Alexandrina.  .    .   497 
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Victoria  Falls 681 

Victoria  Nyansa.  ....  676 

Vienna 677 

Boulevards 677 

Commerce. 677 

Description 677 

Public  Buildings.  ...   577 

Treaty 164 

Vikinra,      286 

Vilas,  Wm.  F 638 

VUlanova  CoUege,     ...   702 

Villeins 110 

Vinci,  I.«onardo  da,  .  .  .  497 
Vincent,  John  Heyl,  .  .  497 
Vincent  de  Paul,  St.,    .    .   497 

VinUnd 178.386 

Viola 386 

Virchow.  Rudolf.      ...   497 

Virgil 284 

iCneid. 

Death  of 63 

Publius 497 

Virginia: 

Agricultural  Statistics 

of 648 

Area 624 

Capital 630 

Constitution.      .    .    .    .641 

Electoral  Vote 631 

Executive 641 

Exemption  Laws,     .    .  667 

Government 641 

Governor's  Salary.    .    .  630 

Hbtory 178 

Interest  Laws  of.      .    .  666 

Institute 704 

Jurisdiction  of  Justices,  667 
Legal  Weights.  .  .  .  805-7 
Legislative  SUtistics,  .   631 

Legislature 641 

Military  Institute.  .  .  702 
Polytechnic  College,  .  .   705 

Population 624 

Property  Valuation, .   .  631 

Richmond 564 

Statutes       of      Limita- 
tion  667 

.  Suffrage      Require- 
ments  630 

Tax  Rate 631 

Voting  Population,  .    .  631 

Vishnu, 342 

Visigoths 66 

Vistula, 565 

Volapuk 386 

Volcanoes: 

Altar 677 

Antisana 577 

Cayambi 577 

Cotopaxi, 677 

Demavend 577 

Etna 577 

Fujiyama 577 

Greatest 677 

HecU 677 

Height. 577, 

Iitaccihuati 677 

Klintcheoskaia,     ...    .  577 

UuUaUlac 677: 

Mauna  Kea 577 

Mauna  Loa 577 

Misti. .   677  : 

Mt.  Hood 577  I 

Orisaba, 677 1 

Pico 6771 

Popocatepetl,     ....  677 

Sahama, 577 

St.  Elias 677 

St.  Helen 677  [ 

Sangai 677 

San  Jo66. 677 1 

Stromboli 577; 

Tahiti 677 

Teneriffe, 577; 

Tolima, 677 

Toluco, 677, 

Vesuvius, 577 1 

Volga 665,  577 

Volt 802' 

Volta.  Alessandro,    .    .    .497 

VolUic  Arc 668 

Voltaire, 497 1 
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Volterra,  Daniel  de,  .  .  .  497 
Voting,  Requirements,     .   626 

Vulcan 342 

Vulgate 386 

Wabash  Colleiret  ...  702 
Wagner,  Richard.  ...  497 
Wagram,  Battle  of.  .    .    .      89 

Waite,  Morrison  R 640 

Wake  Forest  CoUege,  .    .   702 

Waldeck 532 

Walden 386 

Waldenses 74 

Walden  University,  .   .    .   702 

Wales, 677 

Coal  Trade 677 

Description 577 

Industries 577 

Inhabitants, 577 

United  with  England,  .     76 
War  with  England,  .    .      76 

Walker,  Robert  J 637 

Wallace,  Alfred  R.,  .    .        497 

Lew 305.497 

SirWiUiam 497 

Wallenstein 162 

Albrecht, 497 

Wall  Paper: 
Table    for    Estimating 

Rooms 806 

Walrus 770 

Walter,  Thomas  U 498 

W^alton,  Isaak 296 

War: 

Absrssinian, 10 

Achaean, 9 

Actiac 9 

Afghan 10 

African, 10 

Crimea, 38 

Department, 637 

First  African 10 

Fourth  African,     ...      11 
Greek   Independence, 

for 139 

Hussite 79 

Lamian 9 

Of  1812,.   .    .    101,139.171 

Of  the  Roses 138 

Second  African,     ...      10 

Third  African 11 

Ward,  Elisabeth 49$ 

Ward  Seminary.  ....  704 
Warren,  Samuel,   ....   496 

Warren  Hastings 87 

Wars: 

American  Civil 139 

American  Revolution. 

100,  139 

Apache 94 

Austria  and  France.  .  .     84 
Austrian  Succession. 

86,  130 
Austro-Swiss.     ....    138 

Barbarian 138 

China-Japanese,    .    .95.  139 

Crimean 92,  139 

Crusades 138 

Dacian 138 

English  Civil,     ....    139 

Etruscan 60 

Franco-Prussian,  .    .94.  130 

Freachavil 138 

French  Revolution.  .    .    139 
For  Greek  Indepefid- 

ence, 139 

GaUic 138 

Gladitorialf 138 

Greco-Persutn,  ....   138 

Greco-Roman 138 

Hundred  Years,    .   118.138 

Hussite 138 

Italian 139 

Jewish-Roman 138 

Jugurthine, 138 

Kafir 90 

Macedonian 59 

Messenian, 138 

Mexican 130 

Mithridatic 138 

Napoleonic, 130 

Notable 138 

Of  Spanish  Succession. .   139 
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Peloponneaian,  .    .    .59,  138 

PersiAn 65 

Perao-Grecian 138 

Punic 61.  138 

Roman  Civil 138 

Roman  Social.  ....  138 
Ruaso-Japanese,    .    .97,  139 

Rusao-Turkish 139 

Sacred 59.  138 

Samnian 59.  138 

Saracen, 138 

Second  Macedonian,     .     62 

Seven  Weeks' 139 

Seven  Years 86.  139 

Sicilian, 59 

Social 61 

Social  in  Italy 63 

Spanish- American.  .95.  139 
Spanish-Netherlands.  .  138 
Swedish-Russian,  .   .    .    139 

Tarentine, 61 

Third  Punic, 62 

Thirty  Years',       ...   138 

TroJan 138 

Turko-Grecian 95 

Wartburg  CoUege.    .    .       702 

Warsaw. 577 

Manufactures 577 

Treaty 165 

University, 577 

Warwick,  Richard  N.,  .  .  498 
Washaku  Needle,  ...  547 
Washburn  College,    ...  702 

Washburn,  E.  B 636 

Washington 578 

Agricultural  CoUege.  705 
Agricultural    Statistics 

of 648 

And  Jefferson  College,  .  702 
And  Lee  University,  .  702 
Architectural  Features,   513 

Area 624 

Booker,  T 498 

Burning  of 171 

Bushrod 640 

Capital 630 

Capitol 513,578 

CoUege,  Md 702 

Colleges, 579 

College,  Tenn.,  ....  702 
Commander-in-chief,    . 

Constitution 641 

Death  of 101 

Electoral  Vote 631 

Executive 642 

Exemption  Laws. .  .  .  667 
FareweU  Address.  .  .    .101 

George, 144,498 

Government. 641 

Governor's  Salary.    .    .  630 

History 179 

Interest  Laws  of.  .  .  .  666 
Jurisdiction  of  Justices, 

667 
Legal  Weights.  .  .  .  805-7 
Legislative   Statistics,.  631 

Legislature, 641 

Library  of  Congress,  .   .  578 

Monuments 579 

Pan-American    Con- 
gress  107 

Patent  Office 578 

Population, 624 

Post-office  Building.     .  579 
Property  Valuation.     .  631 
Public  Buildings.  ...   678 
Smithsonian    Institu- 
tion,     579 

SUte,  War,  and  Navy 

Department 578 

Statutes  of  Limitation,  667 
Suffrage  Requirements,  630 

Tax  Rate, 631 

Treasury  BuUding,   .    .  578 

Treaties 165 

University 702 

Voting  Population,  .    .631 

White  House 578 

Washington  Monument,.  579 

Corner  Stone  Laid.  .    .    103 

Wasp 770 
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Wasp-Frolic,  Battle  of,  .  19 

Watches 80 

Water  Gas 669 

Water-lUy 770 

Waterloo: 

Battle 22,88,179 

Commanders  at,    .    .    .  179 

Field  of 620 

Watson,  John, 498 

Thomas  E 498 

Watt 802 

Improves    Steam    En- 
gines   86 

James 499 

Watterson,  Henry,   ...  499 

Watts.  George  F., .  .    .    .  499 

Isaac 499 

Waverly 386 

Wax  Myrtle. 740 

Wayne,  Anthony, .    ...  499 

Wayne.  James  M 640 

Weaverville  CoUege,     .    .  702 

Weasel 771 

Weasels 797 

Weather  Signals 798 

Weaving  Shuttle,.    ...  668 

Webb  Feet 797 

Webster.  Daniel,   .    .  304,499 

Great  Speech  of,   .    .    .  102 

Webster.  Noah,     .    .   304,  499 

Weights 799 

Apothecaries' 799 

Avoirdupois 799 

Of  Commodities,   .    .   805-8 

Per  Bushel 805 

Troy 799 

Weights  and  Measures, 

799-808 

Of  The  Bible 802 

Welch.  WUliam  H 499 

Weldon  RaUroad.    Battle 

of, 19 

Welles,  Gideon 639 

Wellesley  College 704 

Wellington: 

At  Waterloo 88 

Duke  of 499 

Ministry  of 88 

New  Zealand 579 

Wells  College 704 

Wenceslas, 499 

Wesley,  John 500 

Wesleyan  College,     ...  704 

University 702 

West.  Benjamin.   ....  600 
Westbrook  Seminary  and 

College 704 

Westcott.  B.  F 500 

Western  CoUege 704 

Western  Empire.  ....  65 
Western  Maryland   Col- 
lege   702 

Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity   702 

Western     University     of 

Pennsylvania.    ....  703 

Westfield  College 703 

West  Indies.  Great  Hur- 
ricane.       109 

Westinghouse.  George,     .  600 

Westminster  Abbey,     .    .  579 

Monuments  in.  ...    .  579 

Poets  Comer 579 

Westminster  CoUege. 

Missouri 703 

Pennsylvania,    ....  703 

Westminster  HaU,    .    .    .  579 

Weatover  Manuscripts.    .  388 

WestphaUa 580 

Treaty 165 

West  Virginia : 
Agricultural  Statistics 

of. 648 

Area 624, 

Capital 630 1 

Constitution. 642 1 

Electoral  Vote 631 

Executive 642 1 

Exemption  Laws,.    .    .  667! 

Government 642 

Governor's  Salary,    .    .  630 ' 

History 179 
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Wfst  ViTRinia— Con.* 

Interest  L«wft  of*  ...  066 
J  u  rj  -^1  i  i  elion  of  J  ustii^ee ,  667 
I^tnil  WeiKlitii.  '  S05-7 

[.«Ki^liLtive  StAtii^t it'll.  .  631 
Legifllaturtt.    .        ...  642 

Population, ,634 

Pmpiprty  Vijtluation.  .  631 
Star  ate)  of  t'LniitAtion,  667 
SuiTmgr'  [le<juir<&rtL«nt»,  630 
TtiJt  Uftte,  031 

UnJveraity 7fl2 

Voting  Pop ultt lion,  ,631 
Wpflleynn  CoUece,  .    7*>2 

Whttle,  .  .  ,  .  ,  .771 
Whatcly,  RiohaPd,  .  ,  ,  fjOO 
Whfftt,  in  LJRired  States,  648 
Wo  rid 'if  proiiiictioa,  ,  6N0 
Whf-nrori  d.Ue^e,  .  .  .  7(kl 
Wlu-ftr.HtofHi.  Sir  Charles,  500 
W'tiiaHtone'a    Telfi^mplin     90 

WliHeJfT,  Joseph Sm 

Wh«>t'l*?f  Pftik. 517 

WtiewelL  William.    .    .        .WO 

Wfkie  Parly. .103 

Whiib. 163 

Whipple.  E   P.,     .    .  305,500 

Wliip-ptMir-will 771 1 

Whiskey  Insurrection, 

10M70,  17Q 

W  h  LitJe  r.  J  a  mes  A .  iJ . ,     ,    500 

Whii*,  Andrew  D,.  .   501,640 

i:dwrtitl  D.,    .    ,    ,    .    ,501 

Horace ^    501 

Jjime.9  Vf\t      .....   MH 

Juhn.   .    ,    , fiUi 

Hii^e ,   7^2 

K    (;.,      .,.,..,    30">' 

W  ;]linrr»  A. 501 

Wtu^riNLFi.  Wait 305; 

WhaLmiin  UctUeev,  -  .    ,     ,    TOii 
Whitney.    ......        547 

Eli ,    ,    501 

William  a,    .....  ti3y, 

WiltKun  D. TiOl 

Wfiitttrr.  J.  G  ,      .    .   305,501 


W^lirllJ,l^1on.  Dick. 
WliiUvTlh  EVplli^ec?,   ,     . 

w,.;khrfr.rujLdrtt  A., 

Wi^irjii,  1s[ijl1.c  Doai^la^f 
Wilbfrfrjri^e^  ;Samud,    . 

Williaiu. 
W  i  lb  crft  ^^^p  V  ni  vc^^Bi  ty , 
W  ilca:^,  ?:ila  W^heeler; 
W 1 1 H li mess ,  liatt ttj  o f  h 
Wiley,  Harvey  W\. 
Wiley  Univeniity,  . 
Wilhclmina,  Hebne^     . 

'.jii&iiri,         ... 
WlI  keg,  Charles,     .     . 
\S  likitiF.  Win,t   .    ,    .    . 
Wtllaiiiictte  Uni^-Brnity* 

WilWd.  E.S., , 

Wiliiam  I„ 

II  . 

ML,     ...,,. 
William  and  Mary  CoUege, 


asal 

704 1 
«3M 

mi; 

501 
501' 
703 
501 
19 
501 
703 
501 

502 
637 
703 
502 
602 
.502 
502 

'703 
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